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PREFACE. 


Thb  present  work  has  been  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  and  is  designed 
mainly  for  the  use  of  the  same  persons,  as  the  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities."  It  has  been  long  felt  by  most  persons  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Antiquity,  that  something  better  is  required  than  we  yet  possess  in  the  English 
language  for  illustrating  the  Biography,  Literature,  and  Mythology,  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  for  enabling  a  diligent  student  to  read  them  in 
the  most  profitable  manner.  The  writings  of  modern  continental  philologists,  as 
well  as  the  works  of  some  of  our  own  scholars,  have  cleared  up  many  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  these  subjects,  and  enabled  us  to  attain  to  more  correct 
knowledge  and  more  comprehensive  views  than  were  formerly  possessed.  The 
articles  in  this  Dictionary  have  been  founded  on  a  careful  examination  of  the 
original  sources ;  the  best  modern  authorities  have  been  diligently  consulted ; 
and  no  labour  has  been  spared  in  order  to  bring  up  the  subject  to  the  present 
state  of  philological  learning  upon  the  continent  as  well  as  at  home. 

A  work,  like  the  present,  embracing  the  whole  circle  of  ancient  history  and 
literature  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  would  be  the  labour  of  at  least 
one  man's  life,  and  could  not  in  any  case  be  written  satisfactorily  by  a  single 
individual,  as  no  one  man  possesses  the  requisite  knowledge  of  all  the  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats.    The  lives,  for  instance,  of  the  ancient  mathema- 
ticians,  jurists,  and  physicians,  require  in  the  person  who  writes  them  a 
competent  knowledge  of  mathematics,  law,  and  medicine  ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  arts,  and 
numerous  other  subjects.    The  Editor  of  the  present  work  has  been  fortunate  in 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  scholars,  who  had  made  certain  departments  of  anti- 
quity their  particular  study,  and  he  desires  to  take  this  opportunity  of  returning 
his  best  thanks  to  them  for  their  valuable  aid,  by  which  he  has  been  able  to  pro- 
duce a  work  which  could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  any  single  person. 
The  initials  of  each  writer  s  name  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  articles  he  has 
written,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  contributors  is  prefixed  to  the  work. 

The  biographical  articles  in  this  work  include  the  names  of  all  persons  of 
any  importance  which  occur  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the  year  476  of  our  era, 
and  to  the  extinction  of  the  Eastern  Empire  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  in  the  year  1453.  The  lives  of  historical  personages  occurring  in  the 
history  of  the  Byzantine  empire  are  treated  with  comparative  brevity,  but  accoin- 
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panied  by  sufficient  references  to  ancient  writers  to  enable  the  reader  to  obtain 
further  information  if  he  wishes.  It  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  omit  the 
lives  of  such  persons  altogether,  as  has  usually  been  done  in  classical  dictiona- 
ries ;  partly  because  there  is  no  other  period  short  of  the  one  chosen  at  which  a 
stop  can  conveniently  be  made ;  and  still  more  because  the  civil  history  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  is  more  or  less  connected  with  the  history  of  literature  and 
science,  and,  down  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  there  was  an 
interrupted  series  of  Greek  writers,  the  omission  of  whose  lives  and  of  an 
account  of  their  works  would  be  a  serious  deficiency  in  any  work  which  aspired  to 
give  a  complete  view  of  Greek  literature. 

The  relative  length  of  the  articles  containing  the  lives  of  historical  persons 
cannot  be  fixed,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  simply  by  the  importance  of  a  man's 
life.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  within  any  reasonable  compass  a  full  and 
elaborate  account  of  the  lives  of  the  great  actors  m  Greek  and  Roman  history  ; 
nor  is  it  necessary :  for  the  lives  of  such  persons  are  conspicuous  parts  of  history 
and,  as  such,  are  given  at  length  in  historical  works.  On  the  contrary,  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  is  peculiarly  useful  for  the  lives  of 
those  persons  who  do  not  occupy  so  prominent  a  position  in  history,  since  a  know- 
ledge of  their  actions  and  character  is  oftentimes  of  great  importance  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  information  respecting  such  persons 
cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  quarter.  Accordingly,  such  articles  have  had  a 
space  assigned  to  them  in  the  work  which  might  have  been  deemed  dispropor- 
tionate if  it  were  not  for  this  consideration.  Woodcuts  of  ancient  coins  are 
given,  wherever  they  could  be  referred  to  any  individual  or  family.  The  draw- 
ings have  been  made  from  originals  in  the  British  Museum,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  where  the  authority  for  the  drawing  is  stated  in  the  article. 

More  space,  relatively,  has  been  given  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  Writers  than 
to  any  other  articles,  partly  because  we  have  no  complete  history  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Literature  in  the  English  language,  and  partly  because  the  writings  of 
modern  German  scholars  contain  on  this  subject  more  than  on  any  other  a  store 
of  valuable  matter  which  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  English  books,  and  has, 
hitherto,  only  partially  and  in  a  few  instances,  exercised  any  influence  on  our 
course  of  classical  instruction.  In  these  articles  a  full  account  of  the  Works,  as 
well  as  of  the  Lives,  of  the  Writers  is  given,  and,  likewise,  a  list  of  the  best 
editions  of  the  works,  together  with  references  to  the  principal  modern  works 
upon  each  subject. 

The  lives  of  all  Christian  Writers,  though  usually  omitted  in  similar  publi- 
cations, have  likewise  been  inserted  in  the  present  Work,  since  they  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  an  account  of 
their  biography  and  writings  can  be  attained  at  present  only  by  consulting  a  con- 
siderable number  of  voluminous  works.  These  articles  are  written  rather  from  a 
literary  than  a  theological  point  of  view ;  and  accordingly  the  discussion  of  strictly 
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theological  topics,  such  as  the  subjects  might  easily  have  given  rite  to,  has  been 
carefully  avoided. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  separate  the  mythological  articles  from  those  of  an  his- 
torical nature,  as  a  reference  to  any  part  of  the  book  will  shew.  As  it  is  necessary 
to  discriminate  between  the  Greek  and  Italian  Mythology,  an  account  of  the  Greek 
divinities  is  given  under  their  Greek  names,  and  of  the  Italian  divinities  under  their 
Latin  names,  a  practice  which  is  universally  adopted  by  the  continental  writers, 
which  has  received  the  sanction  of  some  of  our  own  scholars,  and  is  moreover  of 
such  importance  in  guarding  against  endless  confusions  and  mistakes  as  to  require 
no  apology  for  its  introduction  into  this  work.  In  the  treatment  of  the  articles  them- 
selves, the  mystical  school  of  interpreters  has  been  avoided,  and  those  principles 
followed  which  have  been  developed  by  Voss,  Buttmann,  Welcker,  K.  O.  Miiller, 
Lobeck,  and  others.  Less  space,  relatively,  has  been  given  to  there  articles  than  to 
any  other  portion  of  the  work,  as  it  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  repeat  all 
the  fanciful  speculations  which  abound  in  the  later  Greek  writers  and  in  modern 
books  upon  this  subject. 

The  lives  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,  have  been  treated  at  considerable 
length,  and  an  account  is  given  of  all  their  works  still  extant,  or  of  which  there  is 
any  record  in  ancient  writers.  These  articles,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  useful  to  the  artist 
as  well  as  to  the  scholar. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  respecting  the  admission  or  rejection  of  cer- 
tain names,  but  the  following  is  the  general  principle  which  has  been  adopted  The 
names  of  all  persons  are  inserted,  who  are  mentioned  in  more  than  one  passage  of  an 
ancient  writer :  but  where  a  name  occurs  in  only  a  single  passage,  and  nothing  more 
is  known  of  the  person  than  that  passage  contains,  that  name  is  in  general  omitted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  names  of  such  persons  are  inserted  when  they  are  intimately 
connected  with  some  great  historical  event,  or  there  are  other  persons  of  the  same 
name  with  whom  they  might  be  confounded. 

When  there  are  several  persons  of  the  same  name,  the  articles  have  been  arranged 
either  in  chronological  or  some  alphabetical  order.  The  latter  plan  has  been  usually 
adopted,  where  there  are  many  persons  of  one  name,  as  in  the  case  of  Alexandeb, 
Ajrriocnus,  and  others,  in  which  cases  a  chronological  arrangement  would  stand  in 
the  way  of  ready  reference  to  any  particular  individual  whom  the  reader  might  be 
in  search  of.  In  the  case  of  Roman  names,  the  chronological  order  has,  for  obvious 
reasons,  been  always  adopted,  and  they  have  been  given  under  the  cognomens,  and 
not  under  the  gentile  names.  There  is,  however,  a  separate  article  devoted  to  each 
gens,  in  which  is  inserted  a  list  of  all  the  cognomens  of  that  geus. 

In  a  work  written  by  several  persons  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  exact  uni- 
formity of  reference  to  the  ancient  Writers,  but  this  has  been  done  as  far  as  was 
possible.    Wherever  an  author  is  referred  to  by  page,  the  particular  edition  used 

by  the  writer  is  generally  stated ;  but  of  the  writers  enumerated  below,  the  following 
vol.  i.  a 
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editions  are  always  intended  where  no  others  are  indicated :  Plato,  cd.  II.  Stephanos, 
1578 ;  Athenaeus,  ed.  Casaubon,  Paris,  1597;  the  Moralia  of  Plutarch,  ed.  Francof. 
1620;  Strabo,  ed.  Caaaubon,  Paris,  1620;  Demosthenes,  ed.  Rcfeke,  Lips.  1770;  the 
other  Attic  Orators,  ed.  H.  Stephanus,  Paris,  1575 ;  the  Latin  Grammarians,  ed. 
H.  Putschius,  Hanov.  1605;  Hippocrates,  ed.  Klihn,  Lips.  1825-7;  Erotianus,  ed. 
Franz,  Lips.  1780;  Dioscorides,  ed.  Sprengel,  Lips.  1829-30;  Aretaeus,  ed.  Kiihn, 
Lips.  1828;  Rufos  Ephesius,  ed.  Clinch,  Lond.  1726;  Soranus,  ed.  Dietz,  Regim, 
Pruss.  1838;  Galen,  ed.  Kiihn,  Lips.  1821-33;  Oribasius,  AStius,  Alexander  Tral- 
lianus,  Paulus  Aegineta,  Celsus,  ed.  H.  Stephanus,  among  the  Medicae  Artis  Prin- 
cipes,  Paris,  1567;  Caelius  Aurelianus,  ed.  Amman,  Amstel.  4to.  1709. 

Names  of  Places  and  Nations  are  not  included  in  the  Work,  as  they  will  form  the 
subject  of  the  forthcoming  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography." 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

London,  October,  1844. 
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In  tbe  following  list  AV  indicates  that  the  coin  is  of  gold,  JR  of  silver,  JE  of  copper,  1JE  first  bronze 
Roman,  2JE  second  bronze  Roman,  ZJE  third  bronze  Roman.  The  weight  of  all  gold  and  silver  coins 
is  given,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  aurei  and  denarii,  which  are  for  the  most  part  of  nearly  the  same 
weight  respectirely.  When  a  coin  has  been  reduced  or  enlarged  in  the  drawing,  the  diameter  of  the 
original  coin  is  given  in  the  hut  column,  the  numbers  in  which  refer  to  the  subjoined  scale :  those 
which  have  no  numbers  affixed  to  them  are  of  the  some  size  in  the  drawing  as  the  originals. 
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ABARIS. 

ABAKUS  ("Again),  a  surname  of  Apollo  de- 
rived from  the  town  of  Abac  in  Phocis,  where  the 
god  bad  a  rich  temple.  (Hesvch.  s.  v.'ASat ;  Herod. 
TiiL  33  ;  Pans,  x.  35.  §  1,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ABAMMON  MAGISTER.  [Porphvrius.] 
ABANTI'ADES  ('A*arTMf8i|f )  signifies  in 
general  a  descendant  of  Abas,  but  is  used  especi- 
ally to  denigrate  Perseus,  the  great-grandson  of 
Abas  (Ov.  Met  iv.  673,  v.  138,  236),  and 
Acri^ius  a  ton  of  Alias.  (Ov.  Met.  iv.  C07.)  A 
female  descendant  of  Abas,  as  Danae  and  Atalnnte, 
was  called  Ahantiaa.  [I*.  S.] 

A  BA'NTIAS.  f  Abantiades.] 
A  BA'NTIDAS  ('Aton-ISar),  the  son  of  Paseas, 
became  tyrant  of  Sicyon  after  murdering  Clcinias, 
the  father  of  Aratus,  a  c.  2G4.  Aratus,  who  was 
then  ooly  seven  years  old.  narrowly  escaped  death. 
Abantiibj  waa  fond  of  literature,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  attend  the  philosophical  discussions  of 
Iv?rnias  and  Aristotle,  the  dialectician,  in  the  agora 
of  Sicyon  :  on  one  of  these  occasions  he  was  uiur- 
dertd  by  his  enemies.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
tynscny  bv  his  father,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
>  i  cwles.  (Pint.  A  rat.  2.  3 ;  Paus.  ii.  8.  §  2. ) ' 

ABAKBA'REA  ('A&tpGopsi}),  a  Naiad,  who 
bore  two  sons,  Aesepus  and  Pedasus,  to  Bucolion, 
the  eldest  but  illegitimate  son  of  the  Trojan  King 
Loomed  on.  (Horn.  //.  vi.  22,  &c.)  Other  writers 
do  not  mention  this  nymph,  but  Hesychius  (».  r.) 
a>e;iLior.«  \\S<xp€ap4ai  or  A6ap€a\cucu  as  the  name 
•f  a  class  of  nymphs.  [L.S.J 

A  BARIS  ('A&xpiy),  »on  of  Semites,  wn»  a 
Hyperborean  priest  of  Apollo  (Herod,  iv.  36),  and 
ai:e  from  the  country  about  the  Caucasus  (Ov. 
MrL  r.  H6)  to  ( J recce,  while  his  own  country  was 
visited  by  a  plague.    He  was  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  by  this  as  well  as  by  his 
Scythian  dress  and  simplicity  and  honesty  he 
err; ted  jrreaf  sensation  in  Greece,  and  was  held  in 
ktjtn  extacm.  (Strab.  viLp.  301.)  He  travelled  about 
zo  Greece,  carrying  with  him  an  arrow  as  the 
symbol  of  Apollo,  and  gave  oracles.    Tolnnd,  in 
h»  Hittnrv  of  the  Druids,  considers  him  to  have 
hera  a  Druid  of  the  Hebrides,  because  the  arrow 
rt  of  the  costume  of  a  Druid.  His 
is  entirely  mythical,  is  related  in 
worked  up  with  extraordinary 


ABAS. 

particulars :  he  is  said  to  have  taken  no  earthly 
food  (Herod,  iv.  36),  and  to  have  ridden  on  his 
arrow,  the  gift  of  Apolio,  through  the  air.  (Lobeck, 
Ai/faofthauius,  p.  314.)  He  cured  diseases  by  in- 
cantations (Plat.  Churmul.  p.l  58,  B.),  delivered  the 
world  from  a  plague  (Suidas,  *.  r.  "Afa/us),  and 
built  at  Sparta  a  temple  of  K6prj  awrttpa.  (Paus. 
iii.  13.  §  2.)  Suidas  and  Kudocia  ascribe  to  him 
several  works,  such  as  incantations,  Scythian 
oracles,  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  river 
Hcbrus,  expiatory  formulas,  the  arrival  of  Apollo 
among  the  Hyperboreans  and  a  prose  work  on  the 
origin  of  the  gods.  But  hitch  works,  if  they  were 
really  current  in  ancient  times,  were  no  more 
genuine  than  his  reputed  correspondence  with 
Phalaris  the  tyrant.  The  time  of  his  appearance 
in  Greece  is  stated  dilferently,  some  fixing  it  in 
01.  3,  others  in  01.  21,  and  others  again  make 
him  a  contemporary  of  Croesus.  (Bentley,  On  t/ui 
EyUt.  of  Phalaris,  p.  34.)  Lobeck  places  it  about 
the  year  B.C.  570,  i.e.  about  01.  52.  Respecting 
the  perplexing  traditions  about  A  bar  is  see  Klopfer, 
Mythnla<ju*keji  Wurtcrbuch,  i.  p.  2  ;  Zapf,  Diyjmta- 
tio  historku  de  AUiride^  Lips.  1707;  Larcher,  on 
Herod,  vol.  iii.  p.  446.  [L.  S.] 

ABAS  {A6as).  1.  A  son  of  Metancira,  was 
changed  by  Demeter  into  a  lizard,  because  he 
mocked  the  goddess  when  she  had  come  ou  her 
wanderings  into  the  house  of  her  mother,  and 
drank  eagerly  to  quench  ber  thirst.  (Nicander, 
TJuniacu ;  NataL  Coin.  v.  14;  Ov.  Met.  v. 
450.)  Other  traditions  relate  the  same  story 
of  a  boy,  Asralabus,  and  call  his  mother  Mistue. 
(Antonin.  Lib.  23.) 

2.  The  twelfth  King  of  Argos.  He  was  the 
son  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermncstra,  and  grand- 
son of  Danaus.  He  married  Ocalcia,  who  bore 
him  twin  sons,  Acrisius  and  Proetus.  (Apollod. 
ii.  2.  §  1  ;  Hygin. 70.)  When  he  infonned 
his  father  of  the  death  of  Dana  us,  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  shield  of  his  grandfather, 
which  was  sacred  to  Hera.  He  is  described  as 
a  successful  conqueror  and  as  the  founder  of 
the  town  of  Abac  in  Phocis  (Paus.  x.  35.  §  1 ), 
and  of  the  Pelnsgic  Argos  in  The»saly.  (Stmb. 
ix.  p.  431.)  The  fame  of  bis  warlike  spirit  whs 
so  great,  that  even  after  his  death,  when  people 
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revolted,  whom  he  had  subdued,  they  were  put  I 
to  flight  by  the  simple  act  of  showing  them  his 
shield.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  28G  ;  Serv.  ad  luc.)   It  was 
from  this  Abas  that  the  kings  of  Argos  were  called 
by  the  patronymic  Abantiads.  [Abantjades.] 

[L.S.] 

ABAS  ("Affaj).  1.  A  Greek  tophut  ai.d 
rhetorician  about  whose  life  nothing  is  known. 
Suidas  («.  t«.  "A€as :  compare  Eudocia,  p.  51) 
ascribes  to  him  loropucd  dnofun^p.ara  and  a  work 
on  rhetoric  (tIx*1!  pvropuc^).  What  Paotius 
(Cod.  190.  p.  150,  b.  ed.  Bckkcr)  quotes  from  him, 
belongs  probably  to  the  former  work.  (Compare 
Wall,  Rhetor.  Graec.  vii.  1.  p.  203.) 

2.  A  writer  of  a  work  called  Troica,  from  which 
Servius  {ad  Aen.  ix.  2C4)  has  preserved  a  frag- 
ment [L.  S.] 

ARASCANTUS  ('A&Wn-oj),  a  physician  of 
Lugdunura  (Lyons),  who  probably  lived  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  He  is  several  times 
mentioned  by  Galen  (De  Compos.  Meilicam.  secund. 
Locos,  ix.  4.  vol.  xiii.  p.  278),  who  has  also  preserved 
an  antidote  invented  by  him  against  the  bite  of 
serpents.  {De  Antid.  ii.  12.  vol.  xiv.  p.  177.)  The 
name  is  to  be  met  with  in  numerous  Latin  in- 
scriptions in  Grater's  collection,  five  of  which  refer 
to  a  freedman  of  Augustus,  who  is  supposed  by 
Kiihn  (Addilam.  ad  Elench.  Medic.  Vet.  a  J.  A. 
Fabricio  in  44  tiiol.  6'^.,,  EahU>.)  to  be  the  same 
person  that  is  mentioned  by  Galen.  This  however 
is  quite  uncertain,  as  also  whether  TlapaKk-frnos 
'ASdtTKayOos  in  Galen  {De  Compos.  Medicam. 
seciitid.  Jjocos.  vii.  3.  vol.  xiii.  p.  7 1 )  refers  to  the 
subject  of  this  article.  [  \V.  A.  G.] 

ABDOLO'NIMUS  or  ABDALO'NIMUS,  a 
gardener,  but  of  royal  descent,  was  made  king  of 
Sidon  by  Alexander  the  Grent  (Curt.  iv.  1 ;  Just, 
xi.  10.)  He  is  called  Ballonymus  by  Diodorus. 
(xvii.  46.) 

ABDK'RUS  ("ASorjpor),  a  son  of  Hermes,  or 
according  to  others  of  Thromius  the  Locrian.  (Apol- 
lod.ii.5.  §  fi;  Strab.vii.p.  331.)  He  was  a  favourite 
of  Heracles  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mares  | 
of  Diomedes,  which  Heracles  had  given  him  to 
pursue  the  Bistoncs.  Heracles  is  said  to  have 
built  the  town  of  Alxlera  to  honour  him.  Accord- 
ing to  Hyginus,  {Fah.  30,)  Abderus  was  a  servant 
of  Diomedes,  the  king  of  the  Thracian  Bistoncs, 
and  was  killed  by  Heracles  together  with  his 
master  and  his  four  men  devouring  horses.  (Com- 
pare Philostr.it.  Heroic.  3.  §  1  ;  19.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ABDIAS  fAgSt'ctj),  the  pretended  author  of  an 
Apocryphal  book,  entitled  The  Ilittorti  of  the  Apo- 
stolical contest.  This  work  claims  to  have  been  written 
in  Hebrew,  to  have  been  translated  into  Greek  by 
Eutropius,  and  thence  into  Latin  by  Julius  Afri- 
canus.  It  was  however  originally  written  in  Latin, 
■bout  a.  v.  910.  It  is  printed  in  Fabricius, 
Codex  Apocryphiu  Nori  Test.  p.  402.  8vo.  Hamb. 
1703.  Abd'ias  was  called  too  the  first  Bishop  of 
Babylon  [A.J.  C] 

ABE'LLIO,  is  the  name  of  a  divinity  found  in 
inscriptions  which  were  discovered  at  Comminges 
in  France.  (Grater,  Inscr.  p.  37,  4  ;  J.  Scaliger, 
Isectiones  A  moniunaey  i.  9.)  Buttmann  ( Afyt/iologut, 
i.  p.  167,  etc.)  considers  Abellio  to  be  the  same 
name  as  Apollo,  who  in  Crete  and  elsewhere  was 
called  'AGt'Aioi.  and  by  the  Italians  nnd  some  Do- 
rians Apello  (Fest  s.  v.  ApcUincm  ;  Euntath.  ad 
II.  ii.  99),  and  that  the  deity  is  the  same  as  the 
Gallic  Apollo  mentioned  by  Caesar  {Hell.  CulL  vi. 
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17),  and  also  the  same  as  Belis  or  Bclenus  men- 
tioned by  Tertullian  {Ajmloyet.  23)  and  Hcrodian 
(viii.  3;  comp.  CapitoL  Maximin.  22).  As  tit* 
root  of  the  word  he  recognises  the  Spartan  h4\ixt 
Le.  the  sun  (Hesych.  s.  t\),  which  appears  in  the 
Syriac  and  Chaldaic  Belus  or  Baal.       [L.  S.] 

ABE'RCIUS,  ST.  {'ASipmos),  the  supposed 
successor  of  St  Papiaa  in  the  see  of  Hicrupolis, 
flourished  a.  d.  150.  There  are  ascribed  to  him, 
1.  An  Epistle  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  of 
which  BaroniuB  speaks  as  extant,  but  he  docs 
not  produce  it ;  and,  2.  A  Duok  of  IHscipHns 
(/3/fAos  HiSaffKoKias)  addressed  to  his  Clergy  ;  thii 
too  is  lost.  See  lllustr.  Eccles.  Orient.  Script. 
Pttoe,  d  P.  Hallour.  Duac.  1636.        [A.  J.  C. J 

A'BGARUS,  A'CBARUS,  or  AU'GARUS 
("Atfyapor,  "A/tfiapoy,  Avyapos),  a  name  common 
to  many  rulers  of  Edes«a,  the  capital  of  the  district 
of  O&rhocne  in  Mesopotamia.  It  seems  to  ha\o 
been  a  title  and  not  a  proper  name.  (Procop, 
Bell.  Pers.  ii.  12.)  For  the  history  of  these  kings 
see  Bayer,  "Historia  Osrhoena  et  Edesscna  ex 
nummis  illustmta,"  Petrop.  1734.  Of  these  tho 
most  important  are : 

1.  The  ally  of  the  Romnns  under  Pompcy,  who 
treacherously  drew  Crassus  into  an  unfavorable 
position  before  his  defeat.  He  is  called  Augarus 
by  Dion  Cnssius  (xl.  20),  Acbarus  the  phy larch 
of  the  Arabians  in  the  Parthian  history  ascril»ed 
to  Appian  (p.  34.  Schw.),  and  Ariamnes  by  Plu- 
tarch. ((>««.  21.) 

2.  The  contemporary  of  Christ.  See  the  follow- 
ing article. 

3.  The  chief,  who  resisted  Mehcrdatcs,  whom 
Claudius  wished  to  place  on  the  Parthian  throne  : 
he  is  called  a  king  of  the  Arabians  by  Tacitus 
(Ann.  xii.  12. 1 4),  but  was  probably  an  Osrhoeiiian. 

4.  The  contemporary  of  Trajan,  who  sent  pre- 
sents to  that  emperor  when  he  invaded  the  east, 
and  subsequently  waited  upon  him  and  became  his 
ally.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  10.  21.) 

5.  The  contemporary  of  Caracalla,  who  acted 
cruelly  towards  his  nation,  and  was  deposed  by 
Caracalla.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxvii.  12.) 

A'BGARUS,  Toparch  of  Edcssa,  supposed  by 
Eusebius  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  letter 
written  to  our  Saviour,  which  he  found  in  a  church 
at  Edessa  nnd  translated  from  the  Syriac.  The 
letter  is  believed  to  be  spurious.  It  is  given  by 
Eusebius.  {Hut.  Ecd.  i.  13.)  [A.J.  C] 

A'BIA  {'ASia),  the  nurse  of  Hyllus,  a  son  of 
Heracles.  She  built  a  temple  of  Heracles  at  Iru 
in  Messenin,  for  which  the  Hemclid  Cresphoiitrs 
afterwards  honoured  her  in  various  other  way*, 
nnd  also  by  changing  the  name  of  the  town  of  Ira 
into  Abia."(l'aus.  iv.  30.  §  I.)  (  L.  S.l 

ABELOX,  ABELUX  or  ABILYX  {'A€i\vQt 
n  noble  Spaniard,  originally  a  friend  of  Carthage 
betrayed  the  Spanish  hostages  at  Saguntum,  who 
were  in  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  to  tho 
Roman  generals,  the  two  Scipios,  after  deceiving 
Rostar,  the  Carthaginian  commander.  (Li v.  xxii. 
22  ;  Polyb.  iii.  98,  &c.) 

A  BPS  A  RES  or  ARI'SSARF.S  {'Aeiadpjjs), 
called  Embisarus  {'SuSiaapos)  by  Diodorus  (xvii. 
90),  an  Indian  king  beyond  the  river  Hydaspcs, 
whoso  territory  lay  in  the  mountains,  sent  embas- 
sies to  Alexander  the  Great  both  before  and  after 
the  conquest  of  Porus,  although  inclined  to  cspouso 
the  side  of  the  latter.  Alexander  not  only  allowed 
him  to  retain  his  kingdom,  but  increased  it,  aud 
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m  his  death  appointed  his  son  as  hi*  successor. 
i'Airan.  A*aL.  v.  8.  20.  29  ;  Curt.  vui.  12.  13.  14. 
ix.I.x.  1.) 

^  ABl'STAMEXES  was  appointed  governor  of 
Caf  padocia  by  Alexander  the  Great  (Curt  iii.  4.) 
He  is  culled  Sabictaa  by  Arrian.  (Anab.  ii.  4.) 
(in>r.cTiu»  conjectures  that  instead  of  Abittamene 
Ct/fptuhjcw  pruejxaUoj  we  ought  to  read  Alicia 
miOMe  Ciij'fodjx'iae^  6fc. 

ABITIA'XUS  ('A€ir^av6s\  the  author  of  a 
nrw-k  treatise  De  Urixis  inserted  in  the  second 
»oh:ce  of  Ideler's  Pkpnci  et  Medici  (Jraeci  Mi- 
*>r,i,  BeroL  8vo.  1842^  with  the  title  Tltpl  Ovpwv 
T\pmr})urrtia  'Apian}  too  ~Lo<pwrirov  wapd  fiiv 
'I»ie.ri  'AAAi>  'Euxvi  tow  liva  i\roi  'AAAtj  viov  rod 
Jai,  rap*  5«  'iTaAott  'ASirfic&ov.  He  is  the  same 
pTR>n  m  ibe  celebrated  Arabic  physician  A  cicenna, 
*bnse  real  name  was  Ahu  "Alt  H>n  S'm&\  A.  u. 
37"  cr  375— 428  (a.  d.  980  or  985—1037),  and 
fro-a  *hose  jrrrat  work  Kcidb  al-Kan&n  Ji  't-Ttbb, 
hl*r  t'Munia  Medicinae%  this  treatise  is  protwibly 
Wated.  [W.  A.  0.]- 

ABLA'BIUS  ('ASAetewr).  1.  A  physician  on 
wicse  death  there  is  an  epigram  by  Theosebia  in 
tU  Grrek  Anthology  (vii.  559),  in  which  he  is 
t"««nieied  as  inferior  only  to  Hippocrates  and 
Cijiea.  With  respect  to  his  date,  it  is  only 
kMwa  that  he  must  have  lived  after  Galen, 
that  ix  same  time  later  than  the  second  century 
*ter  Christ  [W.  A.  G.J 

i  The  illustrious  ('IAAowrrpjoj^the  author  of  an 
rpignun  iu  the  Greek  Anthology  (ix.  762)  **  on 
tte  quoit  of  Asclepiades."  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  Lha,  unless  he  be  the  same  person  as  Ablabius, 
tie  NcTatian  bishop  of  Nicaea,  who  was  a  disciple 
«  tie  rhetorician  Troilus,  and  himself  eminent 
ia  the  tame  profession,  and  who  lived  under  Ho- 
Lfrius  and  Thcodosius  II.,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
«mi  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centuries  after  Christ. 
(S-xntes,  Ilia.  Ecc.  vii.  12.)  [P.  S.J 

ABLA'VIl'3.  1.  Prefect  of  the  city,  the  mi- 
sister  and  favourite  of  Constantine  the  Great,  was 
c.Lrdettd  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  (Zosimus, 
^  40.)  He  waa  consul  A.  D.  331.  There  is  an 
r^^nun  extant  attributed  to  him,  in  which  the 
vr^pt  of  Nero  and  Constantine  are  compared. 
(AstLUt  n.  261,  ed.  Meyer.) 

*-  A  Roman  historian,  whose  age  is  unknown, 
sroir  a  history  of  the  Goths,  which  is  somc- 
u:a«  quoted  by  Jornatides  as  his  authority. 
{Ik  IU.  Gttic.  ir.  14.  23.) 

ABKADA'TAS  fA€po8i£Tot),  a  king  of  Susa 
•td  an  ally  of  the  Assyrians  against  Cyrus.  His 
Pantheia  was  taken  on  the  conquest  of  the 
Am  >  nan  camp,  while  he  was  absent  on  a  mission 
t*  tlse  Bactrians.  In  consequence  of  the  honora- 
!ie  treatment  which  his  wife  received  from  Cyrus, 
i*  joined  the  latter  with  his  forces.  He  fell  in 
tettle,  while  fighting  against  the  Egyptians.  In- 
ccasfilabie  at  her  loss,  Pantheia  put  an  end  to  her 
o*n  life,  and  her  example  was  followed  by  her 
'-trw  eunuchs.  Cyrus  had  a  high  mound  raised  in 
ta^r  honour :  on  a  pillar  on  the  top  were  inscribed 
ii«  bsek-s  of  Abradatas  and  Pantheia  in  the  Syriac 
'-aarsrters ;  and  three  columns  below  bore  the  in- 
■eristinn  vcrrrrovxvr,  in  honour  of  the  eunuchs. 
{ Xm.  (y.  T.  1.  §  3,  Ti.  1.  §  31,  &c.  4.  §  2,  &c.  vii 
3.  |  2,  Ac;  Lucian.  Imag.  20.) 

ABRETTE'NUS  ('ACpffrrWi),  a  sumarao  of 
Z«**a»My.ia.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  .574.)     [L.  S.] 
ABRO'CGMAS  ('A*po«o>aj),  one  of  the  satraps 
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of  Artaxerxcs  Mnemon,  was  sent  with  an  army  cf 
300,000  men  to  oppose  Cyrus  on  his  march  into 
upper  Asia.  On  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  at  Tarsus, 
Abrocomas  was  said  to  be  on  the  Euphrates  ;  and  at 
Issus  four  hundred  heavy-armed  Greeks,  who  had 
deserted  Abrocomas,  joined  Cyrus.  Abrocomas  did 
not  defend  the  Syrian  passes,  as  was  expected,  but 
marched  to  join  the  king.  He  burnt  some  boats  to 
prevent  Cyrus  from  crossing  the  Euphrates,  but  did 
not  arrive  in  time  for  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  (Xen. 
Anab.  i.  3.  §  20,  4.  §  3,  5,  18,  7.  §  12;  HarpocraL 
and  Suidas,  .».  v.) 

ABRO'COMES  ('AepoKouvs)  and  his  brother 
Hyperanthes  {"fTrtpdvOrit),  the  sons  of  Darius  by 
Phmtagune,  the  daughter  of  Attunes,  were  slain  at 
Thermopylae  while  fighting  over  the  body  of  Leo- 
nidas.   (Herod,  vii.  224.) 

ABRON  or  HABRUN  (uA6pu>y  or"A€pu>y).  1 
Son  of  the  Attic  orator  Lycurgus.  (Plut  Vit.  dec, 
Orat.  p.  843.) 

2.  1  he  son  of  Callias,  of  the  derae  of  Rate  in 
Attica,  wrote  on  the  festivals  and  sacrifices  of  the 
Greeks.  (Stcph.  Ryz.  s.  r.  BottJ.)  He  also  wrote  a 
work  vtpl  irapwn>nuy,  which  is  frequently  referred 
to  by  Stephanus  Byz.  v.  'Ayddvt"Apyosy\c.)i\nd 
other  writers. 

3.  A  grammarian,  a  Phrygian  or  Rhodian,  a  pupil 
of  Tryphon.  and  originally  a  slave,  taught  at  Rome 
under  the  first  Caesars,   (buidas,  s.  v.  "ASpuv.) 

4.  A  rich  person  at  Argos,  from  whom  the  pro- 
verb "ASpewoi  iSiof,  which  \v;is  applied  to  extrava- 
gant pensons,  is  said  to  have  been  derived.  (.Sui- 
das, t.  r.) 

ABRU'NItiS  SILO,  a  Latin  Poet,  who  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Augustan  age,  was  a  pupil 
of  Porcius  Latro.  His  son  was  also  a  poet,  but 
degraded  himself  by  writing  plays  for  pantomimes. 
(Senec.  Sum.  ii.  p.  21.  Rip.) 

ABRU'NYCllUS  ('A^uxm),  the  son  of 
Lv sides,  an  Athenian,  was  stationed  at  Thennopy- 
lae  with  a  vessel  to  communicate  between  Leonidas 
and  the  fleet  at  Artemisium.  Ho  was  subse- 
quently sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta  with  The- 
mistoclesand  Aristeides  respecting  the  fortiliciitioiu 
of  Athens  after  the  Persian  war.  (Herod,  viii.  21  ; 
Thuc.  i.  91.) 

ARRO'TA  {'Agpt&ry),  the  daughter  of  On- 
chestus  the  Boeotian,  and  the  wife  of  Nisus,  king 
of  Megaris.  On  her  death  Nisus  comuumded  all 
the  Megarian  women  to  wear  a  gannent  of  the 
same  kind  as  Abrota  had  worn,  which  was  called 
(ipfiubrotna  (d<fxx€pwfia),  and  was  still  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Plutarch. (Quac*t.  (/race.  p. 295, a.) 

ABRO'TONUM  ('A^tovoi^),  a  Thracian 
harlot,  v,ho  according  to  some  accounts  waa  tho 
mother  of  Thcmistocles.  There  is  an  epigram  pre- 
served recording  this  fact  (Plut  Them.  1;  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  5J6,  c;  Aelian,  V.  II.  xii.  43.)  Plutarch 
also  refers  to  her  in  h'm'EpuntKOs  (p.  753,  d.);  and 
Lucian  speaks  of  a  harlot  of  the  same  name  {Dial, 
Mcrctr.  1). 

ARRU'POLIS,  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  who 
attacked  the  dominions  of  Perseus,  and  laid  them 
waste  as  far  as  Amphipolis,  but  was  afterwards 
driven  out  of  his  kingdom  by  Perseus.  (Liv. 
xlii.  13.  30.  41.) 

ABSEUS.     [G 10  ANTES.] 

ARSIMARL'S.    [Tiueiuis  Absimarus.] 

ABSYRTUS  or  APSYRTL'S  fAiti-pros),  a 
son  of  Aeetcs,  king  of  Colchis,  and  brother  of 
Medeia.    His  mother  is  stated  differently:  llvgJ- 
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nn*  (Fab.  13)  calls  her  Ipsia,  Apollodoni*  («.  9. 
§23)  Idyia,  Apollonius  (iii.  241)  Asterodeia,  and 
others  Hecate,  Neaera,  or  Eurylyte.  (Schol.  ad 
AjxAlon.  I.  c.)  When  Medeia  fled  with  Jason, 
■he  took  her  brother  Absyrtus  with  her,  and  when 
she  was  nearly  overtaken  by  her  father,  Bhc  mur- 
dered her  brother,  cut  his  body  in  pieces  and 
strewed  them  on  the  mad,  that  her  father  might 
thus  be  detained  by  gathering  the  limbs  of  his 
child.  Tomi,  the  place  where  this  horror  was 
committed,  was  believed  to  bnve  derived  its  name 
from  rinvw,  44  cut."  ( Apollod.  i.  9.  §24  ;  Ov.  TrUt. 
iii.  9  ;  compare  Apollon.  iv.  338,  &c.  460,  &c.) 
According  to  another  tradition  Absyrtus  was  not 
taken  by  Medeia,  but  was  sent  out  by  his  father 
in  pursuit  of  her.  He  overtook  her  in  Corcyra, 
where  she  had  been  kindly  received  by  king 
Alcinous,  who  refused  to  surrender  her  to  Absyrtus. 
When  he  overtook  her  a  second  time  in  the  island 
of  Minerva,  he  was  slain  by  Jason.  (Hygin.  Fub. 
23.)  A  tradition  followed  by  Pacuvius  (Cic.dettal. 
dear.  iii.  19),  Justin  (xlii.  3),  and  Diodorus  (iv. 
45),  called  the  son  of  Acetes,  who  was  murdered 
by  Medeia,  Aegialeus.  [L.  S.] 

ABULl'TES  ('A&ovXhijs),  the  satrap  of  Susi- 
ana,  surrendered  Susa  to  Alexander,  when  the 
latter  approached  the  city.  The  satrapy  was  re- 
stored to  him  by  Alexander,  but  he  and  his  son 
Oxyathres  were  afterwards  executed  by  Alexander 
for  the  crimes  they  had  committed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  satrapy.  (Curt.  v.  2;  Arrian,  Anal. 
iii.  16.  vii.  4  ;  Diod.  xvii.  6.5.) 

ABU'RIA  GENS,  plebeian.  On  the  coins  of 
this  gens  we  hud  the  cognomen  Ohm.,  which  is 
perhaps  an  abbreviation  of  Gem  inns.  The  coins 
have  no  heads  of  persons  on  them. 

1.  C.  Auuhius  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent 
to  Masinissa  and  the  Carthaginians,  u.  c  171. 
(Liv.  xlii.  35.) 

2.  M.  Animus,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.c.  187, 
opposed  M.  Fulvius  the  proconsul  in  his  petition 
for  a  triumph,  but  withdrew  his  opposition  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  his  colleague  XL  Gracchus. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  4.  5.)  He  was  praetor  pcregrinus, 
B.  c  176.  (Liv.  xli.  18.  19.) 

ABU  UN  US  VALENS.  [Vaiknr.] 
ABYDE'NUS  ('A^wJtjvoj),  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  Assyria  ^haavpuutd). 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  we 
know  that  he  made  use  of  the  works  of  Megas- 
thencs  and  Berosus ;  and  Cyrillus  (adr.  Julian,  pp. 
8,  9)  suites,  that  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect. 
Several  fragments  of  his  work  arc  preserved  by 
Euscbius,  Cyrillus  and  Syncellus:  it  was  particu- 
larly valuable  for  chronology.  An  important  frag- 
ment, which  clears  up  some  difficulties  in  Assyrian 
history,  has  been  discovered  in  the  Armenian 
translation  of  the  Chronicon  of  Euscbius.  The 
fragments  of  his  history  have  been  published  by 
Scaligcr,  44  De  Emcndatione  Temporum,"  and 
Richter,  44  Berosi  Cluxldaeorum  Historiae,"  Ac, 
Lips.  1825. 

ACACALLIS  fAKOKaAAfi).  daughter  of  Minos, 
by  whom,  according  to  a  Cretan  tradition,  Hermes 
begot  Cydon ;  while  according  to  a  tradition  of  the 
Tegeatans,  Cydon  was  a  son  of  Tegeatcs,  and  im- 
migrated to  Crete  from  Tegea.  (Paus.  viii.  53.  §2.) 
Apollo  licgot  by  her  a  son  Miletus,  whom,  for  fear 
of  her  father,  Acacallis  exposed  in  a  forest,  where 
wolves  watched  and  suckled  the  child,  until  he 
was  found  by  shepherds  who  brought  him  up. 


(Antonin.  Lib.  30.)  Other  sons  of  her  and 
Apollo  are  Aniphithcmis and  Gammas.  (Apollon. 
iv.  1490,  &c.)  ApoUndorus  (iii.  1.  §  2)  calls  this 
daughter  of  Minos  Acallc  (*Ak<(AA»j),  but  does  not 
mention  Miletus  as  her  son.  Acacallis  was  in 
Crete  a  common  name  for  a  narcissus.  (Athen, 
xv.  p.  681  ;  Hesych.  t.  r.)  [L.  S.J 

ACA'Cl  US('A/cdW),a  rhetorician,  of  Caesarea 
in  Palestine,  lived  under  the  emperor  Julian,  and 
was  a  friend  of  Libanius.  (Suidas,  *.  r.  'AxdKtot, 
Ai€iftos :  Eunapius,  A tacit  Vil.)  Many  of  the 
letters  of  Libanus  arc  addressed  to  him.     [B.  J.] 

2.  A  Syrian  by  birth,  lived  in  a  monastery 
near  Antioch,  and,  for  his  active  defence  of  the 
Church  ngaiust  Arinnisoi,  was  made  Bishop  of 
Berrhoea,  a.  D.  378,  by  St.  Euscbius  of  Samosata. 
While  a  priest,  he  (with  Paul,  another  priest)  wrote 
to  St  Epiphanius  a  letter,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  latter  composed  his  Pauarittm  (a.  d.  374-6). 
This  letter  is  prefixed  to  the  wbrk.  In  a.  d.  377- 
8,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  confute  Apollinaris  be- 
fore Pope  St.  Danmsus.  He  was  present  at  the 
Oecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople'  a.  d.  381, 
and  on  the  death  of  St.  Meletius  took  part  in 
Flavian's  ordination  to  the  See  of  Antioch,  by 
whom  he  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Pope  in  order 
to  heal  the  schism  between  the  churches  of  the  West 
and  Antioch.  Afterwards,  he  took  part  in  tho 
persecution  against  St.  Chrysostom  (Socrates, 
Hist.  Feci.  \i.  18),  and  again  compromised 
himself  by  oidainiug  as  successor  to  Flavian, 
Porphyrius,  a  man  unworthy  of  the  episcopate. 
Ho  defended  the  heretic  Nestorius  against  St. 
Cyril,  though  not  himself  present  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ephe&us.  At  a  great  age,  he.  laboured  to  re- 
concile St.  Cyril  and  the  Eastern  Bishops  at  a 
Synod  held  at  Berrhoea,  A.  D.  432.  He  died  a.  d. 
437,  at  the  age  of  116  years.  Three  of  his  letters 
remain  in  the  original  Greek,  one  to  St.  Cyril, 
(extant  in  the  Collection  of  Councils  by  Manai, 
vol  iv.  p.  1056,)  and  two  to  Alexander,  Bishop 
of  Hierapohs.  {ibid,  pp.819,  830,  c.41.  55.  §  129, 
143.) 

3.  The  One-eyed  {6  Mov6<p6a\not),  the  pupil 
and  successor  in  the  See  of  Caesarea  of  Euscbiua 
a.  D.  340,  whose  life  he  wrote.  (Socrates,  Hist. 
Feci.  ii.  4.)  He  was  able,  learned,  and  unscru- 
pulous. At  first  a  Scmi-Arian  like  his  master, 
he  founded  afterwards  the  Homoean  party  and 
was  condemned  by  the  Serai-Arians  at  Seleucia, 
A.  D.  359.  (Socrates,  Hid.  Feel.  ii.  39.  40 ; 
Sozomen,  Hut.  Feel.  iv.  22.  23.)  He  subse- 
quently became  the  associate  of  Ac-tins  [Ah  u>], 
the  author  of  the  Anomoeon,  then  deserted  him 
ut  the  command  of  Constantius,  and,  under  the 
Catholic  Jovian,  subscribed  the  liomoousion  or 
Creed  of  Nicaca.  He  died  a.  d.  366.  lie  wrote 
seventeen  Books  on  FecksuuUt  and  six  of  Afinccl- 
latties.  (St.  Jerome,  I'ir.  Hi.  98.)  St.  Epipha- 
nius has  preserved  a  fragment  of  his  work  uyuinst 
Manxllus  (e.  Haer.  72),  and  nothing  else  of  hi* 
is  extant,  though  Sozomen  speaks  of  many  valu- 
able works  written  by  him.  (Hist.  Feel.  iii".  2.) 

4.  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  succeeded  Gen- 
nadius  A.  n.  471,  after  being  at  the  head  of 
the  Orphan  Asylum  of  thnt  city.  He  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  defending  the  Council  of  Chakedon 
against  the  emperor  Basiliscus,  who  favoured  the 
Monophysite  heresy.  Through  his  exertions  Zcno, 
from  whom  Basiliscus  had  usurped  the  empire,  was 
restored  (a.  d.  477),  but  the  Monophysites  uieaa- 
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wiile  had  pained  so  much  strength  that  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  i&Mie  a  formula,  conciliatory 
fr>xa  iu  indefiniteness  called  the  llenoticon,  A.  D. 
4J32.  Acacius  was  led  into  other  concessions, 
nliich  drew  upon  him,  on  the  accusation  of  John 
T.iliiv  .icainist  whom  he  supported  the  claims  of  | 
1V.-T  Mui^us  to  the  See  of  Alexandria,  the 
amdvns  of  Pope  Felix  II.  A.  D.  484.  Peter 
Mui:/xi^  had  gained  Acacius's  support  by  profess- 
ing assent  to  the  canons  of  Chalcedon,  though  at 
1 -  art  a  Monophysite.  Acacius  refused  to  give  up 
PeUr  Mongus  but  retained  his  see  till  his  death, 
a.  r>.  48'i.  There  remain  two  letters  of  his  one 
ti>  P  .pe  Simplicius  in  Latin  (see  Cow  vinrum  Aorri 
l.y'.rdk-  a  M'tnn,  vol.  vii.  p.  982),  the  other  to 
IMcr  Fullo,  Archbishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  originnl 
Gr*V.  {JUL  p.  11 21.) 

1  Reader  at  (a.  n.  390),  then  tlic  Tlishop  of 
MdiKne  (u  n.  431).  He  wrote  a.  d.  431, 
£^iin*t  Xcstorius.  His  zeal  led  him  to  use 
expressions  apparently  savouring  of  the  contrary 
krfvy.  which,  for  a  time,  prejudiced  the  tin- 
pea-r  Tbcodosius  II.  against  St.  Cyril.  lie  was 
priwut  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of  Kphesus 

n.  431,  and  constantly  maintained  its  authority. 
There  remain  of  his  productions  a  Homily  (in 
fip.-1'i)  delivered  at  the  Council,  (see  Cunciliurum 
Xtr-i  ('oUaiio  a'.Mansi,  vol.  v.  p.  181.)  and  a  letter 
written  after  it  to  St  Cvril,  which  we  have  in  a 
Lda  translation.  (IUd.  pp.  BfiO,  998.)  [A.  J.  C] 

ACACF/SI  L"S  ('A*a<o$<T«<jj),  a  surname  of 
limes  (Callim.  fft/m.  in  [)ian.  143),  for  which 
Hxo  -r  (//_  xvi.  18A  ;  Od.  xxiv.  10)  uses  the 
f;>rni  ittixva  (duraiofrni).  Some  writers  derive  it 
trim  the  Arcadian  town  of  Acaccsimn,  in  which 


believed  to  have  l>een  brought  up  by  king 
t;  others  from  «ra*<ij,  and  assign  to  it  the 
r*- tiling :  the  god  who  cannot  be  hurt,  or  who  doc* 
en  tart.  The  some  attribute  is  also  given  to 
Prometheus  (lies.  TUtstg.  *>14),  whence  it  may  be 
itfc-rrtrd  that  its  meaning  is  that  of  benefactor  or 
deliverer  from  evil.  (Compare  Spanh.  ad  Callim, 
i.  c;  Spitxner,  ad  IL  xvi.  185.)  [L.  S.] 

ACACETKS.    [Acacesu  s  ] 
A'CACL'S  (*A«a*os),  a  son  of  Lycaon  and  king 
of  Aeacesium  in  Arcadia,  of  which  he  was  believed 
t>  Ik  the  founder.  (Paus.  viii.  3.  §  1  ;  Steph.  Byx. 
I.  r.  'KKajcfaiov.)  \  Ii.  S.] 

ACADE'ML'S  ('A*ftt8ijMos)>an  Attic  hero,  wlio, 
Castor  and  Polydeuces  invaded  Attica  to 
fik-rate  their  sister  Helen,  betrayed  to  them  that 
was  kept  concealed  at  Aphidnae.  For  this 
rtavm  the  Tyndarids  always  showed  him  much 
jm'-jtede,  and  whenever  tho  Lacedaemonians  in- 
valid Attica,  they  always  spared  the  land  belong- 
if*  Vi  Academus  which  lay  on  the  Cephissus,  six 
»uiia  from  Athens.  (Plut.  Tims.  32  ;  Diog.  Laert. 
>ii.  1.  §  9.)  This  piece  of  land  was  subsequently 
aiaraed  with  plane  and  olive  plantations  (Plut. 
(us.  13),  and  was  called  Academia  from  its 
srigiaal  owner.  [L.  S  ] 

ACALLE.  [Acacallis.1 
AT  AM  AS  (*Ax«L*ai).     1.  A  son  of  Theseus 
■ad  Phaedra,  and  brother  of  Demophoon.  (Diod. 
i»-  62)    Previous  to  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks 
«K*in*t  Troy,  he  ami  Diomcdcs  were  sent  to  de-  I 
the  surrender  of  Helen  (this  message  Homer 
to  Menelaus  and  Odysseus,  //.  xi.  139, 
fc-k  but  daring  his  stay  at  Troy  he  won  the 
of  Laodice,  daughter  of  Priam  (Part hen. 
16"),  and  begot  by  her  a  son,  Munitus 


ACAsrrs.  6 

who  was  brought  up  by  Aethra,  the  grandmother  of 
Acamas  (Schol.  ad  Lyotphr.  499,  &c.)  Virgil 
(Am.  ii.  2b"2)  mentions  him  among  the  Greeks 
concealed  in  the  wooden  horse  at  the  taking  of 
Troy.  On  his  return  home  he  was  detained  iu 
Thrace  by  his  love  for  Phyllis ;  but  after  leaving 
Thrace  and  arriving  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  he 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  upon  his  own 
sword.  (Schol.  ad  Lycophr.  L  r.)  The  promontory 
of  Acamas  in  Cyprus,  the  town  of  Acamentitim  in 
Phrygin,  and  the  Attic  tribe  Acamantis.  derived 
their  names  from  him.  (Steph.  Byat-  s.  r.  'Axo+l&v- 
rtov  ;  Paus.  i.  5.  §  2.)  He  was  painted  in  the 
Lesche  at  Delphi  by  Polygnotus,  nnd  there  was  also 
a  statue  of  him  at  Delphi  (Pans.  x.  2<>.  §  1,  x. 
10.  §  1.) 

'2.  A  son  of  Antcnor  and  Theano,  was  one 
of  the  bravest  Trojans.  (Horn  //.  ii.  823,  xii. 
100.)  lie  avenged  the  death  of  his  brother,  who 
had  l^een  killed  hy  Ajax,  by  slaying  Promachus 
the  Hoeotian.  (IL  xiv.  47b.)  He  himself  was 
slain  by  Mcriones.  (77.  xvi.  342.) 

3.  A  son  of  Eussorus,  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Thracians  in  the  Trojan  war  (Horn.  //.  ii. 
844,  v.  4G2),  and  was  slain  by  the  Telanionian 
Ajax.  (//.  vi.  8.)  [L.  S.l 

ACANTHUS  CAKay$os\  the  Lacedaemonian, 
was  victor  in  the  SlavXos  nnd  the  toKixos  in  the 
Olympic  games  in  01.  15,  (».  c.  720,)  and  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  was  the  first  who  ran  naked 
in  these  games.  (Paus.  v.  8.  §  3  ;  Dionys.  vii.  72  ; 
African,  apud  EwtJi.  p.  143.)  Other  accounts 
ascribe  this  to  Orsippus  the  Megarian.  [Orsii*- 
I'f.s.]  Thucydides  says  that  the  L-tccdaemouiuiis 
were  the  first  who  contended  naked  in  gymnastic 
games,  (i.  'J.) 

ACAUNAN  ('Apcapv&v),  one  of  the  Epigones, 
was  a  son  of  Alcmacon  and  Calirrhoe,  and  brother 
of  Amphoteric.  Their  father  was  murdered  by 
Phegeus  when  they  were  yet  very  young,  and 
Calirrhoe  prayed  to  Zeus  to  make  her  sons  grow 
quickly,  that  they  might  be  able  to  avenge  the 
death  of  their  father.  The  prayer  was  granted, 
and  Acarnan  with  his  brother  slew  Phegeus  his 
wife,  and  his  two  sons.  Tho  inhabitants  of 
Psophis  where  the  sons  had  been  slain,  pursued 
the  murderers  as  far  as  Tegea,  where  however  they 
were  received  and  rescued.  At  the  request  of 
Achclous  they  carried  the  necklace  and  peplus  of 
Hannonia  to  Delphi,  and  from  thence  they  went 
to  Epirus,  where  Acarnan  founded  the  state  called 
after  him  Acarnan ia.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  5 — 7  ;  Ov. 
Met.  ix.  413,  &c;  Thucvd.  ii.  102;  Slrab.  x. 
p.  462.)  [L.S.J 

ACASTUS  ("A>co(Tto$),  a  son  of  Pelias,  king  of 
Iolcus  and  of  Anaxibia,  or  as  others  call  her,  Phi- 
lomache.  He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts(Apollod. 
L  9.  §  10;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.224,&c.),  and  also  took 
part  in  thcCulydonian  hunt.(Ov.  M<  t.  viii.  305, \c) 
After  the  return  of  the  Argonauts  his  sisters  were 
seduced  by  Medeia  to  cut  their  father  in  pieces 
and  boil  them;  and  Acastus,  when  he  heard  tin's, 
buried  his  father,  drove  Iason  and  Medeia,  and 
according  to  Pausanias  (vii.  11)  his  sisters  also, 
from  Iolcus  and  instituted  funeral  games  in  honour 
of  his  father.  (Ilvgin.  Fab.  24  and  273;  Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  27,  &c;  Paus.  iii.  18.  §  9,  vi.  20.  §  9,  v.  17. 
§  4  ;  Ov.  Aft-t.  xi.  409,  &c)  During  these  games  it 
happened  tliat  Astydamia,  the  wife  of  Acastus 
who  is  also  called  Hippolyte,  fell  in  love  with 
IMims  whom  Acastus  had  purified  from  the 
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der  of  Kurytion.  When  Peleus  refused  to  listen 
t"  Iter  addresses,  she  accused  him  to  lier  husband 
of  having  attempted  to  dishonour  her.  (Apollod. 
iii.  1 3.  §  2,  Ac.  ;  Pind.  AVim.  iv.  90,  &c.)  Acastus, 
however,  did  not  take  immediate  revenge  for  the 
alleged  crime,  but  after  he  and  Peleus  had  been 
chasing  on  mount  Pelion,  and  the  hitter  had  fallen 
asleep,  Acastus  took  his  sword  from  him,  and  left 
him  alone  and  exposed,  so  that  Peleus  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  Centaurs.  Rut  he  was  saved  by 
Cheiron  or  Hermes,  returned  to  Acastus,  and  killed 
him  together  with  his  wife.  (Apollod.  Lc;  Schol. 
iul  AptjUou.  Rhotl.  i.  224.)  The  death  of  Acastus 
is  not  mentioned  by  Apollodoms,  but  according  to 
him  Peleus  in  conjunction  with  Ioson  and  the 
Dioscuri  merely  conquer  and  destroy  Iolcus, 
(Apollod.  iii.  13.  §  7.)  [L.  S.J 

ACBARUS.  [Adgarus.] 

ACCA  LAURK'NTIA  or  LARE'NTIA,  a 
mythical  woman  who  occurs  in  the  stories  in  eaily 
Roman  history.  Macrobius  (Sal.  i.  10),  with 
whom  Plutarch  (Quaest.  Rom.  35;  Romul.  5) 
agrees  in  the  main  points,  relates  the  following 
tradition  about  her.  In  the  reign  of  Ancus  Martius 
a  servant  (aedituus)  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  in- 
vited during  the  holidays  the  god  to  a  game  of 
dice,  promising  that  if  he  should  lose  the  game,  he 
would  treat  the  god  with  a  repast  and  a  beautiful 
woman.  When  the  god  had  conquered  the  servant, 
the  latter  shut  up  Acca  Laurentia,  then  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  notorious  woman,  together  with 
a  well  6torcd  tabic  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  who, 
when  she  left  the  sanctuary,  advised  her  to  try  to 
gain  the  affection  of  the  first  wealthy  man  she 
should  meet.  She  succeeded  in  making  Carutius, 
an  Etruscan,  or  as  Plutarch  calls  him,  Tarrutius, 
love  and  marry  her.  After  his  death  she  inherited 
his  large  property,  which,  when  she  herself  died, 
she  left  to  the  Roman  people.  Ancus,  in  gratitude 
for  this,  allowed  her  to  be  buried  in  the  Velabrum, 
and  instituted  an  annual  festival,  the  Larcntalia, 
at  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Lares. 
(Conip.  Varr.  Ling.  IaU.  v.  p.  85,  ed.  Bip.)  Ac- 
cording to  others  (Macer,  apud  Macrob.  I.e.;  Ov. 
Fast,  iii.  55,  Ac.  ;  Plin.  //.  Ar.  xviii.  2),  Acca 
Lturentia  was  the  wife  of  the  shepherd  Faustulus 
and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus  after  they 
had  been  taken  from  the  she-wolf.  Plutarch  in- 
deed states,  that  this  Laurentia  was  altogether  a 
different  being  from  the  one  occurring  in  the  reign 
of  Ancus  ;  but  other  writers,  such  as  Macer,  relate 
their  stories  as  belonging  to  the  same  being. 
(Comp.  (Jell.  vi.  7.)  According  to  Massurius  Sabinus 
in  Gellius  (I.  c.)  she  was  the  mother  of  twelve 
bona,  and  when  one  of  them  died,  Romulus  stcpt 
into  his  place,  and  adopted  in  conjunction  with 
the  remaining  eleven  the  name  of  fratres  arvales. 
(Comp.  Plin.  /.  c.)  According  to  other  accounts 
again  she  was  not  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  but  a  ! 
prostitute  who  from  her  mode  of  life  was  called 
lupa  by  the  shepherds,  and  who  left  the  property 
she  gained  in  that  way  to  the  Roman  people. 
(Valer.  Ant  ap.  fell.  I.  c;  Livy,  i.  4.)  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  contradictory  state- 
ments respecting  Acca  Laurentia,  thus  much  seems 
clear,  that  she  was  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  con-  i 
nected  with  the  worship  of  the  Lares,  from  which 
her  name  Larentia  itself  seems  to  be  derived. 
This  appears  further  from  the  number  of  her  sons, 
which  answers  to  that  of  the  twelve  country  Lares, 
and  from  the  circumstance  that  the  day  sacred  to 


her  was  followed  by  one  sacred  to  the  Larea, 
(Mac rob.  Sat.  I.  c;  compare  M'dller,  Elrusker,  ii. 
p.  103,  Ac.  ;  Hartung,  Die  Religion  der  Romrr,  ii. 
p.  144,  Ac.)  [L.S.] 

L.  A'CCIUS  or  A'TTIUS,  an  early  Ro- 
man tragic  poet  and  the  son  of  a  frcedman,  was 
born  according  to  Jerome  a  c.  170,  and  was  fifty 
years  younger  than  Pacuvius.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age ;  Cicero,  when  a  young  man,  frequently  con- 
versed with  him.  (Brut.  2H  )  His  tragedies  were 
chiefly  imitated  from  the  (Sreeks,  especially  from 
Aeschylus,  but  he  also  wrote  some  on  Roman  sub- 
jects (I'raetcjrtata) ;  one  of  which,  entitled  Brutus, 
was  probably  in  honour  of  his  patron  D.  Brutus. 
(Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.21,  pro  Arch.  1 1.)  We  possess  only 
fragments  of  his  tragedies,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant have  been  preserved  by  Cicero,  but  suffi- 
cient remains  to  justify  the  terms  of  admiration  in 
which  he  is  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  writers. 
He  is  particularly  praised  for  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  his  language  and  the  sublimity  of  his 
thoughts.  (Cic.  pro  J'lanc.  24,  pro  Scut.  5<>,  &c. ; 
Hor.  JCp.  ii.  1.  5ti  ;  Quintil.  x.  1.  §  97  ;  Cell.  xiii. 
2.)  Besides  these  tragedies,  he  also  wrote  An- 
nates in  verse,  containing  the  history  of  Rome,  like 
those  of  Enuius ;  and  three  prose  works,  **  Libri 
Didascalion,"  which  seems  to  have  been  a  history 
of  poetry,  "  Libti  Praginaticon  "  and  u  Parerga": 
of  the  two  latter  no  fragments  are  preserved.  The 
fragments  of  his  tragedies  have  been  collected  by 
Stephanus  in  "  Frag,  vet  Poet  Lat."  Paris, 
1564;  Maittaire,  "Opera  et  Frag.  vet.  Poet. 
Lat"  Lond.  1713;  and  Bothe,  **  Poet.  Scenici 
Latin.,"  vol.  v.  Lips.  1034:  and  the  fragments  of 
the  Didascalia  by  Madvig,  u  De  L.  Attii  Didna- 
caliis  Comment."  Hafniae,  1031. 

T.  A'CCIUS,  a  native  of  Pisaurum  in  Umbria 
and  a  Roman  knight  was  the  accuser  of  A.  Cluen- 
tius,  whom  Cicero  defended  B.  v.  6<>.  He  waa  n 
pupil  of  Hermagoras,  and  is  praised  by  Cicero  for 
accuracy  and  fluency.  (Brut.  23,  pro  fluent.  23, 
31,  57.) 

ACCO,  n  chief  of  the  Scnones  in  Gaul,  who  in- 
duced his  countrymen  to  revolt  against  Caesar,  ».  e. 
53.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Aero  was  put  to 
death  by  Caesar.  (Ii>tl.  fall.  vi.  4.  44.) 

ACCO  LEI  A  (JENS  is  known  to  us  only  by 
coins  and  inscriptions.  On  a  denarius  we  have  the 
name  P.  Accoleius  Lariscolus,  and  in  two  inscrip- 
tions a  P.  Accoleius  Euhemerus,  and  a  L.  Accoleius 
Abascantus. 

ACE'RATUSfA/r^wros  ypa^ariK6\\a  Greek 
grammarian,  and  the  author  of  an  epigram  on 
Hector  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (vii.  130.)  No- 
thing is  known  of  his  life.  [P.  S.] 

ACERBAS,  a  Tyrian  priest  of  Hercules,  who 
married  Elissa,  the  daughter  of  king  Mutgn,  and 
sister  of  Pygmalion.  He  was  possessed  of  consi- 
derable wealth,  which,  knowing  the  avarice  of 
Pygmalion,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  he  con- 
cealed in  the  earth.  But  Pygmalion,  who  heard 
of  these  hidden  treasures,  had  Acerbas  murdered, 
in  hopes  that  through  his  sister  he  might  obtain 
possession  of  them.  But  the  prudence  of  Elissa 
saved  the  treasures,  and  she  emigrated  from  Phoe- 
nicia. (Justin,  xviii.  4.)  In  this  account  Acerl>aa 
is  the  same  person  as  Sichacus,  and  Elissa  the  same, 
as  Dido  in  Virgil.  (Aen.  i.  313,  3411,  Ac.)  The 
names  in  Justin  are  undoubtedly  more  correct  than 
in  Virgil;  for  Servius  (ad  Am.  i.  343)  remarks, 
that  Virgil  here,  as  in  other  cases,  changed  a  fo- 
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mtm  name  into  one  more  convenient  to  him,  and 
that  the  Teal  name  of  Sichaeus  was  Sicharbas, 
which  seems  to  be  identical  with  Acerbas.  [Dino  ; 

pYUMAl  ION.]  [L.  S.J 

ACERRO'NIA,  a  friend  of  Agrippina,  the 
mother  of  Nero,  was  drowned  in  n.  c.  59,  when  an 
unMKce&fcful  attempt  was  made  at  the  same  time  to 
drown  Azrippina.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  4  ;  Dion  Cass, 
hi.  13.) 

CN.  ACERRO'NIUS  PROCULITS,  consul 
x.  D.  37,  the  year  in  which  Tiberius  died  (Tac. 
Am*,  vi.  45;  Suet.  Tib.  73),  was  perhaps  a  de- 
tcrnJint  of  the  Cn.  Acerronius,  whom  Cicero 
mentions  in  hi*  oration  fur  Tullius,  u.  c.  71,  as  a 
vir  af>tiui  its.  (16,  &c. ) 

ACERSE'COMES  ('A<rfp<r«Ko7i7ji),  a  surname 
•»f  Apollo  expressive  of  his  beautiful  hair  which 
»  as  never  cut  or  6hom.  (Horn.//,  xx.  35* ;  Find. 
J'yih.  iii.  26.)  [L.  S.J 

ACESANDER  rAK&raropof)  wrote  a  history 
of  Cyrene,  (Schol.  ad  A  poll.  iv.  1561,  1750;  ad 
I'utd.  I'ytk.  iv.  ittit.  57.)  Plutarch  (Symp.  v.  2. 
§  8)  speaks  of  a  work  of  his  respecting  Libya  (w«pl 
Aj€imjj),  which  may  probably  be  the  Mine  work  as 
the  history  of  Cyrene.  The  time  at  which  he  lived 
U  unknown. 

A'CESAS  f  A#t«<r£s),  a  native  of  Snlamie  in 
Cyprw,  famed  for  his  skill  in  weaving  cloth  with 
variegated  patterns  (polj/utUarims).  He  and  his  son 
Ilelioou,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  same 
art  are  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (ii.  p.  48,  b.) 
£enoLi<is  speak*  of  both  artist  a,  but  says  that 
Acesas  (or,  a»  he  calls  him  Aceseus,  *A»ceo"«vi)  was 
t  native  of  Patara,  and  Helicon  of  Carystus,  He 
tells  us  also  that  they  were  the  first  who  made  a 
peplus  fur  Athena  Polias.  When  they  lived,  we 
are  not  informed  ;  but  it  must  have  been  before 
tie  tiiue  of  Euripides  and  Plato,  who  mention  this 
peplus.  (Eur.  J  fee.  468;  Plat.  Euthypkr.  §6.)  A 
specimen  of  the  workmanship  of  these  two  artists 
was  preserved  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  bearing  an 
inscription  to  the  effect,  that  Pallas  had  imparted 
minell-ius  skill  to  their  hands.        [C.  P.  M.J 

ACE'SI  AS  ('A«»(riaj),  an  ancient  Greek  physi- 
cian, whose  age  and  country  are  both  unknown. 
It  is  ascertained  however  that  he  lived  at  least 
fo-u  hundred  years  before  Christ,  as  the  proverb 
Acftr^tf  ioVa-ro,  Acesiai  cured  him,  is  quoted  on 
the  authority  of  Aristophanes.  This  saying  (by 
wtikh  only  Acesias  is  known  to  us,)  was  used 
when  any  person's  disease  became  worse  instead  of 
better  under  medical  treatment,  and  is  mentioned 
by  SuiJas  (*.  r.  *Ait«<riaj),  Zenobius  (/VorerA. 
Cent.  i.  §  52),  Diogenianus  (Proverb,  ii.  3),  Mi- 
chael Apostolius  (Pruwrlt.  ii.  23),  and  Plutarch 
(I'fmtrh.  qttibus  Alexamlr.  usi  sunt,  §  98).  See 
al«o  I'rvrrrb.  t  Cod.  liodl.  §  82,  in  Oaisford's 
I'vr'jemkiaraphi  O'raeci,  8vo.  Oxon.  1836.  It  is 
possible  that  an  author  bearing  this  name,  nnd 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xii.  p.  516,  c.)  as  having 
written  a  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Cooking  (6tyaprv- 
vuco),  maybe  one  and  the  same  person,  but  of  this 
we  have  no  certain  information.  (J.  J.  Bnier, 
Ada.j.  .\Mir.  Cent.  4tO.  Lips.  1718.)  [W.  A.  O.J 

ACE'SI  US  ('AWo-ioi),  a  suniame  of  Apollo, 
nt>der  which  he  was  worshipped  in  Elis,  where  he 
bad  a  splendid  temple  in  the  agora.  This  sur- 
name, which  has  the  same  meaning  as  dxiirrvp 
and  &Af£tAa«0f,  characterised  the  god  as  the 
sverter  of  eviL   (Pans.  vi.  24.  §  5.)       [L.  S.l 

ACESTES  ('Ajt«'<mjj),  a  son  of  the  Sicilian 
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river-god  Crimisus  and  of  a  Trojan  woman  of  the 
name  of  Egcsta  or  Segesta  (Virg.  Acn.  i.  195,  550, 
v.  36,  711,  &c),  who  according  to  Servius  was 
sent  by  her  father  Hippotes  or  Ipsostratus  to  Sicily, 
that  she  might  not  be  devoured  by  the  monsters, 
which  infested  the  territory  of  Troy,  and  which 
had  been  sent  into  the  Innd,  because  the  Trojans 
had  refused  to  reward  Poseidon  and  Apollo  for 
having  built  the  walls  of  their  city.  When  Egesta 
arrived  in  Sicily,  the  river-god  Crimisus  in  the 
form  of  a  bear  or  a  dog  begot  by  her  a  son  Acestes, 
who  wns  afterwards  regarded  as  the  hero  who  had 
founded  the  town  of  Sogesta.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad 
Lycophr.  951,  963.)  The  tradition  of  Acestes  in 
DionyBius  (i.  52),  who  calls  him  Aegestus  (Afy«- 
tot),  is  different,  for  according  to  him  the  grand- 
father of  Aegestus  quarrelled  with  Laomedon,  who 
slew  him  and  gave  his  daughters  to  some  mer- 
chants to  convey  them  to  a  distant  land.  A  noble 
Trojan  however  embarked  with  them,  nnd  married 
one  of  them  in  Sicily,  where  she  subsequently  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  Aegestus.  During  the  war  against 
Troy  Aegestus  obtained  permission  from  Priam  to 
return  and  take  part  in  the  contest,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  Sicily,  where  Aeneas  on  his  arrival 
was  hospitably  received  by  him  and  Elymus,  and 
built  fur  them  the  towus  of  Aegesta  and  Elynie. 
The  account  of  Dionysius  seems  to  be  nothing  but 
a  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  genuine  legend. 
As  to  the  inconsistencies  in  Virgil's  account  of 
Acestes,  see  Heyne,  ICxcnrt.  1,  on  Acn.  v.  [I,.  S.J 

ACESTODO'RUS  ( 'Antaruo^i ),  a  Oie.k 
historical  writer,  who  is  cited  by  Plutarch  ( Tlwm. 
13),  and  whose  work  contained,  as  it  appear*,  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  Salnmis  among  other  things. 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  Ste- 
phanus  (*.  r.  M«*)<*At)  ir<f\«)  speaks  of  an  Acesto- 
dorus  of  Megalopolis,  who  wrote  a  work  on  cities 
(irtpl  itoXivv),  but  whether  this  is  the  same  as  the 
above-mentioned  writer  is  not  clear. 

ACESTOR  ('Afft'oTwp).  A  surname  of  Apollo 
which  characterises  him  as  the  god  of  the  healing 
art,  or  in  general  as  the  averter  of  evil,  like  d«c<rioir. 
(Eurip.  Androm.  901.)  [L.  S.] 

ACESTOR  ('AK^rrwp),  surnamed  Sacas  (2d- 
koj),  on  account  of  his  foreign  origin,  was  a  tragic 
poet  at  Athens,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristo- 
phanes. He  seems  to  have  been  either  of  Thnu  iau 
or  Mysian  origin.  (Arisloph.  Arcs,  31  ;  Schol. 
ailloc.;  ViyjHie,  1216;  Schol.  ad  loc. ;  Phot,  and 
Suid.  s.  v.  ZoKar  :  Welcker,  I  He  O'ricck.  Tra,,<»t. 
p.  1032.)  [R.  IV.] 

ACESTOR  (*AWoT«p),  a  sculptor  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  (vi.  17.  §  2)  as  having  executed  a 
statue  of  Alexibius,  a  native  of  Heraea  in  Arcadia, 
who  had  gained  a  victory  in  the  pentathlon  at  the 
Olympic  games.  He  was  born  at  Cnossus,  or  at 
any  rate  exercised  his  profession  there  for  some 
time.  (Paus.  x.  15.  §  4.)  He  had  a  son  named 
Amphion,  who  was  also  a  sculptor,  and  had 
studied  under  Ptolichus  of  Corcyra  (Paus.  vi.  3. 
§  2);  so  that  Acestor  must  have  been  a  contempo- 
rary of  the  Litter,  who  flourished  about  Ol.  82. 
(u.  c.  452.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

ACESTO'RIDES  {'AK«rroplo7,s),  a  Corinthian, 
was  made  supreme  commander  by  the  Syracusans 
in  b.  c.  31 7,  and  banished  Aguthoclcs  from  the  city. 
(Diod.  xix.  5.) 

ACESTO'RIDES  wrote  four  books  of  mythical 
stories  relating  to  every  city  (twv  (card  wdXtP 
uvQikvv).    In  these  he  gave  many  real  historical 
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iiecoiints  a*  well  as  those  which  were  merely 
mythical,  hut  he  entitled  them  nv^utd  to  avoid 
calumny  and  to  indicate  the  pleasant  nature  of  the 
work.  It  was  compiled  from  Conon,  Apollodorus 
Protagoras  and  other*.  (Pltot  MU.  cod.  189; 
Tr.etx.  I'ltd.  vii.  144.) 

AC'HAKA  ('Axo'o),  a  surname  of  Denieter  by 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Athens  by  the  Ge- 
phy means  who  had  emigrated  thither  from  Itoeotia. 
(Herod,  v.  61  ;  PluL  Ix.  ct  (Jsir.  p.  370, 

2.  A  surname  of  Minerva  worshiped  at  Lu- 
eeria  in  Apulia  where  the  donaria  and  the  arms  of 
Diomede*  were  preserved  in  her  temple.  (Aristot. 
AlmiL  Xarrtit.  117.)  [L.S.J 

ACHAEUS  ('Ax«u<Js),  according  to  nearly  all 
traditions  a  son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa,  and  conse- 
quently a  brother  of  Ion  and  grandson  of  llellen 
The  Achaeans  regarded  him  as  the  author  of  their 
race,  and  derived  from  him  their  own  name  as  well 
ns  that  of  Achaia,  which  was  formerly  called 
Aegialus.  When  his  uncle  Aeolus  in  Thessa'.y, 
whence  he  himself  hat!  come  to  Peloponnesus,  died, 
he  went  thither  and  made  himself  master  of 
l'hthiotis,  which  now  also  received  from  him  the 
name  of  Achaia.  (Paus.  vii.  1.  §2;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  3U3  ;  Apullod.  i.  7.  §  3.)  Servius  {iul  Ae,i.  i.  242) 
alone  calls  Achaeus  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Pithia, 
which  is  probably  miswrittcti  for  1'hthia.    [L.  S.] 

ACHAEUS  ('Axa«oj),  son  of  Andromachus 
whose  sister  I«iodicc  married  Seleucus  Callinicus 
the  father  of  Antiochus  the  Great-  Achaeus 
himself  married  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Mithri- 
dates  king  of  Pont  us.  (Polyb.  iv.  51.  §  4,  viii. 
22.  §11.)  He  accompanied  Seleucus  Cemunus,  the 
son  of  Callinicus,  in  his  expedition  across  mount 
Taurus  against  Attains  and  after  the  assassination 
of  Seleucus  revenged  his  death ;  and  though  he 
might  easily  have  assumed  the  royal  power,  he  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  family  of  Seleucus.  Anti- 
ochus the  Great,  the  successor  of  Seleucus,  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  command  of  all  A»ia  on  this 
side  of  mount  Taurus,  u.  c.  223.  Achaeus  re- 
covered for  the  Syrian  empire  all  the  districts 
which  Attalus  had  gained  ;  but  having  been  falsely 
accused  by  Hermeias,  the  minister  of  Antiochus, 
of  intending  to  revolt,  he  did  so  in  self-defence, 
assumed  the  title  cf  king,  and  ruled  over  the  whole 
of  Asia  on  this  side  ol  the  Taurus.  As  long  as 
Anti«x.hus  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Ptolemy, 
he  could  not  march  against  Achaeus ;  but  after  a 
peace  had  been  concluded  with  Ptolemy,  he  crossed 
the  Taurus,  united  his  forces  with  Attalus,  de- 
prived Achaeus  in  one  campaign  of  all  his  do- 
minions and  took  Sardis  with  the  exception  of 
the  citadel.  Achaeus  after  sustaining  a  siege  of 
two  years  in  the  citadel  at  last  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Autiochus  a  c.  214,  through  the  treachery  of 
Bolis,  who  had  been  employed  by  Sosibius,  the 
minister  of  Ptolemy,  to  deliver  him  from  his 
danger,  but  betrayed  him  to  Autiochus  who 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  immediately.  ( Poly b. 
iv.  2.  §  6,  iv.  48,  v.  40.  §  7,  42,  57,  vii.  15—18, 
viii.  17—23.) 

ACHAEUS  ('Axoi^i)  of  Eretria  in  Et'boea,  a 
tragic  poet,  was  bom  B.  c.  484,  the  year  in  which 
Aeschylus  gained  his  first  victory,  and  four  year* 
before  the  birth  of  Euripides.  In  u.  t.  477,  he 
contended  with  Sophocles  and  Euripides  and 
though  he  subsequently  brought  out  many  dramas 
according  to  some  as  many  aa  thirty  or  forty,  he 
nevertheless  only  gained  the  prize  once.  The 


fragments  of  Achaeus  contain  much  strange  mytho- 
logy, and  his  expressions  were  often  forced  and 
obscure.  (A then.  x.  p.  451,  c.)  Still  in  the  satyrical 
drama  he  must  have  possessed  considerable  merit, 
for  in  this  department  some  ancient  critics  thought 
him  inferior  only  to  Aeschylus.  (Diog.  Laer.  iL 
133.)  The  titles  of  seven  of  his  satyrical  dramas 
and  of  ton  of  his  tragedies  are  still  known.  The 
extant  fragments  of  his  pieces  have  been  collected, 
and  edited  by  Urlichs,  Bonn,  1834.  (Suidas,  s.  r.) 
This  Achaeus  should  not  be  confounded  with  a 
later  tragic  writer  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a 
native  of  Syracuse.  According  to  Suidas  and 
Phavorinus  he  wrote  ten,  according  to  Eudocia 
fourteen  tragedies.   (Urlichs,  Ibid.)    [R.  W.J 

ACHAE  MENES  ('AxaW"?*)-  »«  lhc  an- 
cestor of  the  Persian  kings,  who  founded  the 
family  of  the  Achaemenidae  ('Axcuptrfocu ),  which 
was  the  noblest  family  of  the  Pasargadac,  the 
noblest  of  the  Persian  tribes  Achaemenes  is  suid 
to  have  been  brought  up  by  an  eagle.  According 
to  a  genealogy  given  by  Xerxes  the  following  was 
the  order  of  the  descent :  Achaemenes  Te'uvpes, 
Cambyses,  Cyrus  Te'ispcs  Ariaramnes,  Arsaincs, 
Hystaspes,  Darius,  Xerxes.  (Herod,  i.  125,  vii.  1 1; 
Aelian,  IliM.  A  trim.  xii.  21.)  The  original  seat  of 
this  family  was  Achaemcnia  in  Pereis.  (Steph.  s.v. 
'Axamcela.)  The  Roman  poets  use  the  adjective 
Achacmenius  in  the  sense  of  Persian.  (Hor.  Cann. 
iii.  1.  44,  xiii.  8;  Ov.  Jr.  Am.  i.  226,  AM.  iv. 
212.) 

2.  The  son  of  Darius  I.  was  appointed  by  hia 
brother  Xerxes  governor  of  Egypt,  u.  c.  4H4.  lie 
commanded  the  Egyptian  lleet  in  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes  against  Greece,  and  strongly  opposed  the 
prudent  advice  of  Demaratus.  When  Egypt  revolted 
under  Inarus  the  Libyan  in  B.  c.  460,  Achaean-nos 
was  sent  to  subdue  it,  but  was  defeated  ami  killed 
in  kittle  by  Inarus.  (Herod,  iii.  12,  vii.  7,07, 
'J36  ;  Diod.  xi.  74.) 

AC II A  EM E'N IDES  or  ACHEME'NIDES,  a 
son  of  Adamastus  of  Ithaca,  and  a  companion  of 
Ulysses  who  left  him  behind  in  Sicily,  when  ho 
fled  from  the  Cyclops.  Here  he  was  found  by 
Aeneas  who  took  him  with  him.  (V'irg.  Acu.  iii. 
613,  &c. ;  Ov.  L>  Pont.  ii.  2.  25.)        [L.  S.J 

A C 1 1  A'  1 C  U  S,  a  su m anie  of  L.  M  v  xi  M 1 1  .s. 

ACHA'ICUS  ('Ax<"««f0'  a  philosopher,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  Ethics.    His  time  is  unknown. 
(Diog.  Laert.  vi.  99;  Theodor.  (Jracc.  utfid.  cur 
viii.  p.  919,  ed.  Schulze ;  Clem.  Alex.  Slrum.  iv. 
p.  496,  d.) 

ACHELO'IS.  1.  A  surname  of  the  Sirens 
the  daughters  of  Achelous  and  a  muse.  (Ov. 
AM.  v.  552,  xiv.  87  ;  Apollod.  i.  7.  §  10.) 

2.  A  general  name  for  water-nymphs  as  in 
Columella  (x.  263),  where  the  companions  of  the 
Pegasids  arc  called  Acheloides  |_L.  S.J 

ACIIELO'US  ('Ax«A.<^s),  the  god  of  the  river 
Achelous  which  was  the  greatest,  and  according  to 
tradition,  the  most  ancient  among  the  rivers  of 
Greece.  He  with  3000  brother-rivers  is  described 
as  a  son  of  Occanus  and  Thetys  (lies.  Tluvg.  340), 
or  of  Uccnnus  and  Gaea,  or  lastly  of  Helios  and 
Gaea.  (Natal.  Com.  vii.  2.)  The  origin  of  the 
river  Achelous  is  thus  described  by  Servius  («J 
Yirt).  Geoty.  i.  9;  Aen.  viii.  300):  When  Ache- 
lous on  one  occasion  had  lost  his  daughters  the 
Sirens  and  in  his  grief  invoked  his  mother  Gaea, 
she  received  him  to  her  bosom,  and  on  the  spot 
where  she  received  him,  she  caused  the  river  bear- 
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tng  his  name  to  gush  forth.    Other  accounts  about 
the  origin  of  the  river  and  its  name  are  given  by 
Slephanus  of  Byzantium,  Straho  (x.  p.  4.50),  and 
Plutarch.  (£te  f  Y*w.  22.)    Achelous  the  god  was 
t  competitor    with    Heracles   in    the   suit  for 
DeTaneira,  and  fought  with  him  for  the  bride. 
Achelous  was  conquered  in  the  contest,  but  as  he 
possessed  the  power  of  assuming  various  forms,  he 
reetamorphoced  himself  first  into  a  serpent  and 
then  into  a  bulL    Hut  in  this  fonn  too  he  was  con- 
quered by  Heracles,  and  deprived  of  one  of  his 
horn*,  which  however  he  recovered  by  giving  up 
the  horn  of  Amalthea.  (Ov.  A fct.ix.fi, Sic;  Apollod. 
i.  8.  §  1,  ii.  7.  §  5.)    Sophocles  (Tradtin.  9,  Ac.) 
makes  Deianeira  relate  these  occurrences  in  a  some- 
what ditferent  manner.    According  to  Ovid  {Met. 
it.  .87),  the   Naiads   changed  the  horn  which 
Heracles  took  from  Achelous  into  the  horn  of 
plenty.    When  Theseus  returned  home  from  the 
Calvdonian  chase  he  was  invited  nnd  hospitably 
received  by  Achelous,  who  related  to  him  in  what 
manner  he  had  created  the  islands  called  Echinadcs. 
(Or.  Mrt.  viii.  547,  Ac.)     The  numerous  wives 
and  descendants  cf  Achelous  arc  spoken  of  in 
separate  articles.     Strabo  (x.  p.  4.18)  proposes  a 
fry  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  legends  about 
Achelous,  all  of  which  according  to  him  arose  from 
the  nature  of  the  river  itself.   It  resembled  a  bull's 
voice  in  the  noise  of  the  water  ;  its  windings  nnd 
its  reaches  gave  rise  to  the  story  about  his  forming 
himself  into  a  serpent  and  about  his  horns  ;  the 
formation  of  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  re- 
quires no  explanation.     His  conquest  by  Heracles 
lastly  refers  to  the  embankments  by  which  Heracles 
confined  the  river  to  its  bed  and  thus  gained  large 
tracts  of  land  for  cultivation,  which  are  expressed 
by  the  horn  of  plenty.  (Compare  Vosa,  A/yrao/oy. 
Brvj\  lxxii.)    Others  derive  the  legends  about 
Arhrloas  from  Egypt,  and  describe  hira  as  n  second 
Ni'.us.    But  however  this  may  be,  he  was  from 
the  earliest  times  considered  to  be  a  great  divinity 
thrru«hnut  Greece  (Horn.  //.  xxi.  194),  nnd  was 
invoked  in  prayers,  sacrifices,  on  taking  oaths,  Ac. 
(Epboras  ap.  Stacrah.  v.  18),  nnd  the  Dodonean 
Zrns  usually  added  to  each  oracle  he  gave,  the 
command  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Achelous.  (Ephont% 
L  e.)    This  wide  extent  of  the  worship  of  Achelous 
also  accounts  for  his  being  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  sweet  water  in  general,  that  is,  as  the 
source  of  all  nourishment.  (Virg.  Gtory.  i.  9,  with 
the  note  of  Voss.)     The  contest  of  Achelous  with 
Heracles  was  represented  on  the  throne  of  Amyclae 
(Paus.  iii.  18.  §  9),  and  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Megarians  at  OI}-mpia  there  was  a  statue  of  him 
made  by  Dontas  of  cedar-wood  and  gold.  (Paus. 
ri.  19.  §  9.)    On  several  coins  of  A  earn  an  ia  the 
cod  is  represented  as  a  bull  with  the  head  of  an 
old  man.  (Comp.  Philostr.  lvnag.  n.  4.)      [L.  S.] 
ACHKMF/NIDES.  [Achakmknidss.] 
ACHERON  ('Ax«V*»').    In  ancient  geography 
there  occur  several  rivers  of  this  name,  all  of  which 
were,  at  least  at  one  time,  believed  to  be  connected 
with  the  lower  world.  The  river  first  looked  upon 
hi  this  light  was  the  Acheron  in  Thesprotia,  in 
Epiru*,  a  country  which  appeared  to  the  earliest 
Greeks  as  the  end  of  the  world  in  the  west,  and 
the  locality  of  the  river  led  them  to  the  belief  that 
it  was  the  entrance  into  the  lower  world.  When 
subsequently  Epirus  and  the  countries  beyond  the 
sea  became  better  known,  the  Acheron  or  the  en- 
trance to  the  lower  world  was  transferred  to  other 
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more  distant  parts,  and  at  last  the  Acheron  was 
placsd  iu  the  lower  world  it.-*lf.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  Homeric  poems  (Oa\  x.  513  ;  comp.  Pans.  i.  17, 
§  5)  the  Acheron  deacribtd  as  a  river  of  Hades,  into 
which  the  Pyriphlegeton  and  Cocytus  are  said  to 
flow.  Virgil  (Acn.  vi.  297,  with  the  note  of  Ser- 
vius)  describes  it  as  the  principal  river  of  Tartarus, 
from  which  the  Styx  and  Cocytus  sprang.  Ac- 
cording to  later  traditions,  Acheron  had  been  a  son 
uf  Helios  and  Gaea  or  Demeter,  and  was  chanced 
into  the  river  bearing  his  name  in  the  lower  world, 
because  he  had  refreshed  the  Titans  with  drink 
during  their  contest  with  Zeus.  They  further 
state  that  Ascalaphus  was  a  son  of  Acheron  and 
Orphne  or  Gurgyra.  (Natal.  Com.  iii.  I.)  In  late 
writers  the  name  Acheron  is  used  in  a  general 
sen.se  to  desiguate  the  whole  of  the  lower  world. 
(Virg.  Aen.  vii.  312  ;  Cic.  post  rtdit.  iti  Stunt.  10; 
C.  Nepos,  Dion,  10.)  The  Etruscans  too  were 
acquainted  with  the  worship  of  Acheron  (Acheruns) 
from  very  early  times,  as  we  must  infer  from  their 
Acheruntici  hbri,  which  among  various  other  things 
treated  on  the  deification  of  the  souls,  and  on  the 
sacrifices  (Achertmtia  sacra)  by  which  this  was  to 
be  eifected.  (Miiiler,  Etrusker,  ii.  27,  Ac.)  The 
description  of  the  Acheron  and  the  lower  world  in 
general  in  Plato's  Phacdo  (p.  112)  is  very  pecu- 
liar, and  not  very  easy  to  understand.       [L.  S.  J 

ACHERU'SIA  ('Axtpowria  Ai/m?,  or  'h\(puip- 
<ris),  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  several  lakes 
or  swamps,  which,  like  the  various  rivers  of  the 
name  of  Acheron,  were  at  some  time  believed  to 
be  connected  trith  the  lower  world,  until  at  last  the 
Aeherusia  came  to  be  considered  to  be  im  the  lower 
world  itself.  The  lake  to  which  this  belief  seems  to 
have  been  first  attached  was  the  Aeherusia  in  Thes- 
protia, through  which  the  river  Acheron  flowed. 
(Thuc.  i.  4t>  ;  Strnb.  vii.  p.  324.)  Other  lakes  or 
swamps  of  the  same  name,  and  believed  to  be  in,cnn- 
r.cxion  with  the  lower  world,  were  near  Hermionc 
in  Argolis  (Paus.  ii.  35.  §  7),  near  Heraclea  in  Iti- 
thynia  (Xcn.  Auah.  vi.  2.  §  2;  Diod.  xiv.  31),  \»- 
tween  Cumne  nnd  enpe  Miscnum  in  Cani|«ima 
(Plin.  //.  A',  iii.  5;  Strab.  v.  p. '243),  and  lastly 
in  Ku'ypt,  near  Memphis.  (Diod.  i.  9(i.)  [L.  S.  | 
AC11 1  LLAS  ('Ax«XXai).  one  of  the  guardians 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  and 
commander  of  the  troops,  when  Pompey  lied 
to  Egypt,  B.  c.  48.  He  is  called  by  Caesar  a  man 
of  extmordinnry  daring,  and  it  was  he  and  L. 
Septimius  who  killed  Pompev.  (Cues.  U.  C.  iii. 
104;  Liv.  EpiL  104;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  4.)  Ho 
subsequently  joined  the  eunuch  Pothiuus  in  re- 
sisting Caesar,  and  having  had  the  command  of  the 
whole  army  entrusted  to  him  by  Pothinus,  he 
j  marched  against  Alexandria  with  '20,000  foot  and 
2000  horse.  Caesar,  who  was  at  Alexandria,  had 
not  sufficient  forces  to  oppose  him,  and  sent  am- 
bassadors to  treat  with  him,  but  these  Achillas 
murdered  to  remove  all  hopes  of  reconciliation. 
He  then  marched  into  Alexandria  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  city.  Mean- 
while, however,  Arsinoe,  the  younger  sister  of 
Ptolemy,  escaped  from  Caesar  nnd  joined  Achillas  ; 
but  dissensions  breaking  out  between  them,  she 
had  Achillas  put  to  death  by  Ganymede*  a  eunuch, 
u.  c.  47,  to  whom  she  then  entrusted  the  command 
of  the  forces.  (Cues.  D.  V.  iii.  108—112  ;  li.  Ales. 
4;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  36—40;  Lucan  x.  519— 
523.) 

|     ACHILLES  ('Ax«AAfijj).  In  the  legends  about 
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Achilles,  as  about  all  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war, 
the  Homeric  traditions  should  be  carefully  kept 
apart  from  the  various  additions  and  embellish- 
ments with  which  the  gaps  of  the  ancient  story 
have  been  filled  up  by  later  poets  and  mythogrn- 
phcrs,  not  indeed  by  fabrications  of  their  own,  but 
by  adopting  those  supplementary  details,  by  which 
oral  tradition  in  the  course  of  centuries  had  va- 
riously altered  and  developed  the  original  kernel 
of  the  story,  or  those  accounts  which  were  peculiar 
only  to  certain  localities. 

Homeric  story.  Achilles  was  the  son  of  Pelens, 
king  of  the  Myrmidones  in  Phthiotis,  in  Thessaly, 
nnd  of  the  Nereid  Thetis.  (Horn.  //.  xx.  206,  fee.) 
From  his  father's  name  he  is  often  called  nijA«/5Tjf, 
riTjAi)»c£5Tjy,  or  I1t?A«/»v  (Horn.  //.  xviii.  316;  i. 
1  ;  i.  107 ;  Virg.  Aen.  ii.  '263),  and  from  that  of 
his  grandfather  Aeacus,  he  derived  his  name  Aea- 
cides  (AiWStji,  //.  ii.  860  ;  Virg.  Aen.  i.  .99). 
He  was  educated  from  his  tender  childhood  by 
Phoenix,  who  taught  him  eloquence  and  the  arts 
of  war,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  to  whom  the  hero  always  shewed  great  at- 
tachment, (ix.  485,  &c;  438,  &c.)  In  the  heal- 
ing art  he  was  instructed  by  Cheiron,  the  centaur, 
(xi.  832.)  His  mother  Thetis  foretold  him  that 
his  fate  was  cither  to  gain  glory  and  die  early,  or 
to  live  a  long  but  inglorious  life.  (ix.  410,"&c.) 
The  hero  chose  the  latter,  and  took  part  in  the 
Trojan  war,  from  which  he  knew  that  he  was  not 
to  return.  In  fifty  ships,  or  according  to  later 
traditions,  in  sixty  (Hygin.  Fab.  97),  he  led  his 
hosts  of  Myrmidones,  Hellenes,  and  Achaeans 
against  Troy.  (ii.  681,  &c,  xvi.  168.)  Here  the 
swift-footed  Achilles  was  the  great  bulwark  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  worthy  favourite  of  Athena  and 
Hera.  (i.  195,  208.)  Previous  to  his  dispute  with 
Agamemnon,  he  ravaged  the  country  around  Troy, 
and  destroyed  twelve  towns  on  the  coast  and  ele- 
ven in  the  interior  of  the  country,  (ix.  328,  &c.) 
When  Agamemnon  was  obliged  to  give  up  Chry- 
seis  to  her  father,  he  threatened  to  tike  away 
Briseis  from  Achilles,  who  surrendered  her  on  the 
persuasion  of  Athena,  but  at  the  same  time  refused 
to  take  any  further  part  in  the  war,  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  tent  Zeus,  on  the  entreaty  of  The- 
tis, promised  that  victory  should  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Trojans,  until  the  Achaeans  should  have  ho- 
noured her  son.  (i.  26,  to  the  end.)  The  affairs  of 
the  Greeks  declined  in  consequence,  and  they  were 
at  List  pressed  so  hard,  that  Agamemnon  advised 
them  to  take  to  flight,  (ix.  17,  &c.)  But  other 
chiefs  opposed  this  counsel,  and  an  embassy  was 
sent  to  Achilles,  offering  him  rich  presents  and  the 
restoration  of  Briseis  (ix.  119,  &c.) ;  but  in  vain. 
At  List,  however,  he  was  persuaded  by  Patroclus, 
his  dearest  friend,  to  allow  him  to  make  use  of  his 
men,  his  horses,  and  his  amour,  (xvi.  49,  &c.) 
Patroclus  was  slain,  and  when  this  news  reached 
Achilles,  he  was  seized  with  unspeakable  grief. 
Thetis  consoled  him,  and  promised  new  arms, 
which  were  to  be  made  by  Hephaestus,  and  Iris 
appeared  to  rouse  him  from  his  lamentations,  and 
exhorted  him  to  rescue  the  body  of  Patroclus. 
(xviii.  166,  &c.)  Achilles  now  rose,  and  his 
thundering  voice  alone  put  the  Trojans  to  flight. 
When  his  new  armour  was  brought  to  him, 
he  reconciled  himself  to  Agamemnon,  and  hur- 
ried to  the  field  of  battle,  disdaining  to  take 
any  drink  or  food  until  the  death  of  his  friend 
should  be  avenged,  (xix.  155,  &c.)    He  wound- 


ed and  slew  numbers  of  Trojans  (xx.  xxi.),  and 
at  length  met  Hector,  whom  he  chased  thrice 
around  the  walls  of  the  city.  He  then  slew  him, 
tied  his  body  to  his  chariot,  and  dragged  him 
to  the  ships  of  the  Greeks,  (xxii.)  After  this,  he 
burnt  the  body  of  Patroclus,  together  with  twelve 
young  captive  Trojans,  who  were  sacrificed  to  ap- 
pease the  spirit  of  his  friend  ;  nnd  subsequently 
gave  up  the  body  of  Hector  to  Priam,  who  came 
in  person  to  beg  for  it.  (xxiii.  xxiv.)  Achilles 
himself  fell  in  the  battle  at  the  Scaean  gate,  before 
Troy  was  taken.  His  death  itself  docs  not  occur 
in  the  Iliad,  but  it  is  alluded  to  in  a  few  passages, 
(xxii.  358,  &c,  xxi.  278,  &c.)  It  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (xxiv.  36,  &e.),  where 
it  is  said  that  his  fall— his  conqueror  is  not  men- 
tioned— was  lamented  by  gods  and  men,  that  his 
remains  together  with  those  of  Patroclus  were  bu- 
ried in  a  golden  urn  which  Dionysus  had  given  as 
a  present  to  Thetis,  and  were  deposited  in  a  place 
on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont,  where  a  mound 
was  raised  over  them.  Achilles  is  the  principal 
hero  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  pnet  dwells  upon  the 
delineation  of  his  character  with  love  and  admira- 
tion, feelings  in  which  his  readers  cannot  but  sym- 
pathise with  him.  Achilles  is  the  handsomest 
and  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks ;  he  is  affectionate 
towards  his  mother  and  his  friends,  formidable  in 
battles,  which  are  his  delight ;  open-hearted  and 
without  fear,  and  at  the  same  time  susceptible  to 
the  gentle  and  quiet  joys  of  home.  His  greatest 
passion  is  ambition,  and  when  his  sense  of  honour  is 
hurt,  he  iB  unrelenting  in  his  revenge  nnd  anger,  hut 
withal  submits  obediently  to  the  will  of  the  gods. 

Later  traditions.  These  chiefly  consist  in  ac- 
counts which  fill  up  the  history  of  his  youth  and 
death.  His  mother  wishing  to  make  her  son  im- 
mortal, is  said  to  have  concealed  him  by  night  in 
fire,  in  order  to  destroy  the  mortal  parts  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father,  nnd  by  day  she  anointed 
him  with  ambrosia.  But  Peleus  one  night  disco- 
vered his  child  in  the  fire,  nnd  cried  out  iu  terror. 
Thetis  left  her  son  nnd  fled,  and  Peleus  entrusted 
him  to  Cheiron,  who  educated  and  instructed  him 
in  the  arts  of  riding,  hunting,  and  playing  the 
phorminx,  and  also  changed  his  original  name, 
Ligyron,  i.  e.  the  "whining,"  into  Achilles.  (Pind. 
Nem.  iii.  51,  &c;  Orph.  Arpon.  395  ;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  iv.  813  ;  Stat.  Achil.  i.  269,  &c. ;  Apollod. 
iii.  13.  §  6,  6ic.)  Cheiron  fed  his  pupil  with  the 
hearts  of  lions  nnd  the  marrow  of  bears.  Accord- 
ing to  other  accounts,  Thetis  endeavoured  to  make 
Achilles  immortal  by  dipping  him  in  the  river 
Styx,  nnd  succeeded  with  the  exception  of  the  an- 
kles, by  which  she  held  him  (Fulgent.  Mt/thiA.  iii. 
7  ;  Stat.  Achill.  i.  269),  while  others  again  state 
that  6he  put  him  in  boiling  water  to  test  hi*  im- 
mortality, and  that  he  was  found  immortal  except 
at  the  ankles.  From  his  sixth  year  he  fought  with 
lions  and  bears,  and  caught  stags  without  dogs  or 
nets.  The  muse  Calliope  gave  him  the  power  of 
singing  to  cheer  his  friends  at  banquets.  (Philostr. 
J/er.  xix.  2.)  When  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
nine,  Calchas  declared  that  Troy  could  not  bo 
taken  without  his  aid,  and  Thetis  knowing  that 
this  war  would  be  fatal  to  him,  disguised  him  as  a 
maiden,  and  introduced  him  among  the  daughters 
of  Lycomedes  of  Scyros,  where  he  was  called  by 
the  name  of  Pyrrha  on  account  of  his  golden  locks. 
But  his  real  character  did  not  remain  concealed 
long,  for  one  of  his  companions,  Deidameia,  became 
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Brother  of  a  son,  Pyrrhua  or  Neoptolemus,  by  him. 
The  Greeks  at  last  discovered  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment, and  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Lycomedes, 
who,  though  he  denied  the  presence  of  Achilles, 
vet  allowed  the  messenger*  to  search  his  palace. 
Odysseus  discovered  the  young  hero  by  a  strata- 
gem, and  Achilles  immediately  promised  his  assist- 
ance ti)  the  Greeks.  (Apollod.  I.e.;  Hygin.  Fab. 
%;  SUU  ArkU.  iL  200.)  A  different  account  of 
hi«  suv  in  Scyros  is  given  by  Plutarch  (  Thti.  35) 
and  PhilostratuB.    (J/er.  xix"  3.) 

Respecting  his  conduct  towards  Iphigeneia  at 
A'lhs  see  Auame.mnon,  Ifh  iuknbia. 

During  the  war  against  Troy,  Achilles  slew 
Penthesileia,  an  Amazon,  but  was  deeply  moved 
when  he  discovered  her  beauty ;  and  w  hen  Ther- 
lites  ridiculed  him  for  his  tenderness  of  heart, 
Achilles  killed  the  scoffer  by  a  blow  with  the  fist. 
''i.  Smvrn.  i.  6*i9,  &c  ;  Paus.  v.  11.  §  2  ;  comp. 
Scph.  Fkiioct.  445 ;  Lycoph.  Cos.  999  ;  Tzetzcs, 
l'<>*'\om.  199.)   He  also  fought  with  Mem  Ron  and 
Troilus.  (Q.  Smyrn.  ii.  480,  &c;  Hygin.  Fab.  112; 
Virg.  Ac*.  i  474,  kc.)    The  accounts  of  his  death 
d:tfcr  very  much,  though  all  agree  in  stating  that 
be  did  not  fall  by  human  hands,  or  at  least  not 
without  the  interference  of  the  god  Apollo.  Ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  he  was  killed  by  Apollo 
himself  (Soph.  Pkiloct.  334;  Q.  Sinyrn.  iii.  62; 
Hot.  Canu.  iv.  6.  3,  &c.),  as  he  had  been  fore- 
told. (Horn.  //.  xxi.  278.)  According  to  Hyginus 
(Fait.  107),  Apollo  assumed  the  appearance  of 
Paris  in  killing  him,  while  others  say  that  Apollo 
merely  directed  the  weapon  of  Paris  against  Achil- 
les, and  thus  caused  his  death,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested bv  the  dving  Hector.   (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  57; 
Or.  MeLxn.  60*1,  Ac;  Horn.  //.  xxii.  358,  &c.) 
Dictys  Cretensis  (iii.  29)  relates  his  death  thus : 
Achilles  loved  Polyxena,  a  daughter  of  Priam,  and 
tempted  by  the  promise  that  he  should  receive  her 
as  his  wife,  if  he  would  join  the  Trojans,  he  went 
without  arms  into  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Thym- 
bra.  and  was  assassinated  there  by  Paris.  (Comp. 
Phito.tr.  Her.  xix.  1 1  ;  Hvgin.  Fab.  1 07  and  1 10  ; 
Dares  Phryg.  34  ;  Q.  Smyrn.  iii .  50  ;  Tzetz.  ad 
Lyrphr.  307.)     His  body  was  rescued  by  Odys- 
seus and  Ajax  the  Telamonian ;  his  armour  was 
premised  by  Thetis  to  the  bravest  among  the 
'•recks,  which  gave  rise  to  a  contest  between  the 
two  heroes  who  had  rescued  his  body.  [Aiax.] 

After  lu»  death,  Achilles  became  one  of  the 
judge*  in  the  lower  world,  and  dwelled  in  the  is- 
lands of  the  blessed,  where  he  was  united  with 
Medeia  or  Iphigeneia.  The  fabulous  island  of  Leuce 
in  the  Kuxine  was  especially  sacred  to  him,  and 
wa&  called  Achillea,  because,  according  to  some  re- 
port*, it  contained  his  body.   (Mela,  ii.  7;  SchoL 
ad  /W.  A'(  W.  iv.  49;  Paus.  iii.  19.  §  1 1.)  Achilles 
*a»  worshipped  as  one  of  the  national  heroes  of 
Greece.   The  Thcssalians,  at  the  command  of  the 
oracle  of  Dodona,  offered  annual  sacrifices  to  him 
in  Troas.  (Philostr.  Htr.  xix.  14.)  In  the  ancient 
Ryrwtwiam  at  Olympia  there  was  a  cenotaph,  at 
*nich  certain  solemnities  were  performed  before 
the  Olympic  games  commenced.    (Pans.  vi.  23. 
8  2.)    Sanctuaries  of  Achilles  existed  on  the 
from  Arcadia  to  Sparta  (Paus.  iii.  20.  §  8),  on 
ape  Sigeum  in  Troas  (Strab.  xi.  p.  494),  and  other 
peaces.   The  events  of  bis  life  were  frequently  re- 
pented in  ancient  works  of  art.   (Dottiger,  Va- 
«w«soJrfc,iii.  p.  144,  &c;  Museum  Clement,  i.  52, 
«■  17;  Villa  Uorg.  i  9 ;  Mus.  Nap.  ii.  59.)    [L.  S.] 
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ACHILLES  (WxiAAfwi),  a  son  of  Lyson  of 
Athens,  w!io  was  believed  to  have  first  introduced 
in  Mb  native  city  the  mode  of  sending  persons 
into  exile  by  ostracism.  (Plolem.  Hcph.  vi.  p.  333.) 
Several  other  and  more  credible  accounts  how- 
ever, ascribe  this  institution  with  moro  probability 
to  other  persons.  [L.  S.] 

ACHILLES  TATIUS  ('Ax«XA«)j  Trf-noi),  or 
as  Suidna  and  Eudocia  call  him  Achilles  Statius, 
an  Alexandrine  rhetorician,  who  was  formerly  be- 
lieved to  have  lived  in  the  second  or  third  century 
of  our  aera.  But  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
which  is  also  acknowledged  by  Photius,  that  he 
imitated  Heliodorus  of  Emesa,  he  must  have  lived 
after  this  writer,  and  therefore  belongs  either  to 
the  Litter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  of  our  aera.  Suidas  states  that  he 
was  originally  a  Pagan,  and  that  subsequently  be 
was  converted  to  Christianity.  The  truth  of  this 
assertion,  as  far  as  Achilles  Tatius,  the  author  of 
tho  romance,  is  concerned,  is  not  supported  by  the 
work  of  Achilles,  which  bears  no  marks  of  Chris- 
tian thoughts,  while  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
prove  from  it  that  he  was  a  heathen.  This 
romance  is  a  history  of  the  adventures  of 
two  lovers,  Cleitophon  and  Leucippe.  It  bears  the 
title  Td  Ka-rd  Aciur/mnji/  ko\  KA«to^cSkto,  and 
consists  of  eight  books.  Notwithstanding  all  its 
defects,  it  is  one  of  the  best  love-stories  of  the 
Greeks.  Cleitophon  is  represented  in  it  relating  to 
a  friend  tho  whole  course  of  tho  events  from  lie- 
ginning  to  end,  a  plan  which  renders  the  story 
rather  tedious,  and  makes  the  narrator  appear 
affected  and  insipid.  Achilles,  like  his  predecessor 
Heliodorus,  disdained  having  recourse  to  what  is 
marvellous  and  improbable  in  itself,  but  the  accu- 
mulation of  adventures  and  of  physical  as  well  as 
moral  difficulties,  which  tho  lovers  have  to  over- 
come, before  they  are  happily  united,  is  too  great 
and  renders  the  story  improbable,  though  their  ar- 
rangement and  succession  are  skilfully  managed  by 
the  author.  Numerous  parts  of  the  work  however 
are  written  without  taste  and  judgment,  and  do 
not  appear  connected  with  the  story  by  any  inter- 
nal necessity.  Besides  these,  the  work  has  a 
great  many  digressions,  which,  although  interest- 
ing in  themselves  and  containing  curious  infor- 
mation, interrupt  and  impede  the  progress  of  the 
narrative.  The  work  is  full  of  imitations  of  other 
writers  from  tho  time  of  Plato  to  that  of  Achilles 
himself,  and  while  ho  thus  trusts  to  his  books  and 
his  learning,  he  appears  ignorant  of  human  uaturo 
and  the  affairs  of  real  life.  The  laws  of  decency 
and  morality  are  not  always  paid  due  regard  to,  a 
defect  which  is  even  noticed  by  Photius.  Tho 
style  of  the  work,  on  which  the  author  seems  to 
have  bestowed  his  principal  care,  is  thoroughly 
rhetorical:  there  is  a  perpetual  striving  after  ele- 
gance and  beauty,  after  images,  puns,  and  anti- 
theses. These  things,  however,  were  just  what 
the  age  of  Achilles  required,  and  that  his  novel 
was  much  read,  is  attested  by  the  number  of 
MSS.  still  extant 

A  part  of  it  was  first  printed  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Annibal  della  Croce  (Crucejus),  Ley- 
den,  1544;  n  complete  translation  appeared  at 
Basel  in  1554.  The  first  edition  of  the  Greek 
original  appeared  at  Heidelberg,  1601,  0vo.,  print- 
ed together  with  similar  works  of  Longus  and 
P&rthenius.  An  edition,  with  a  voluminous  though 
rather  careless  commentary,  was  published  by  Sal- 
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ma&ios,  Leydcn,  1 640, 8vo.  The  best  and  most  re- 
cent edition  is  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Leipzig,  1821,  in 
2  vols.  8vo.  The  first  volume  contains  the  prole- 
gomena, the  text  and  the  Latin  translation  by 
C'rucejus,  and  the  second  the  commentary.  There 
is  an  English  translation  of  the  work,  by  A.  H. 
(Anthony  Hodges),  Oxford,  1C38,  8vo. 

Suidas  ascribes  to  this  snme  Achilles  Tatius  a 
work  on  the  sphere  etpalpas),  a  fragment  of 

which  professing  to  be  an  introduction  to  the 
Phacnomcna  of  A  rat  us  (Eiaaywyrj  «»  ra\  'Apdrov 
0cuv6ix*va)  is  still  extant.  But  as  this  work  is 
referred  to  by  Firmicus  (Maths,  iv.  10),  who 
lived  earlier  than  the  time  we  have  assigned  to 
Achilles  the  author  of  the  work  on  the  Sphere 
must  have  lived  before  the  time  of  the  writer  of 
the  romance.  The  work  itself  is  of  no  particular 
value.  It  is  printed  in  Petavius,  Urunolw/ia, 
Paris,  1630,  and  Amsterdam,  1703,  fol.  Suidas 
also  mentions  a  work  of  Achilles  Tatius  on  Ety- 
mology, and  another  entitled  Miscellaneous  His- 
tories ;  as  both  are  lost,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine which  Achilles  was  their  author.    [L.  S.] 

ACHILLEUS  assumed  the  title  of  emperor 
nndcr  Diocletian  and  reigned  over  Egypt  for  some 
time.  He  was  at  length  taken  by  Diocletian  after 
a  siege  of  eight  months  in  Alexandria,  and  put 
to  death,  A.  P.  296.  (Eutrop.  ix.  14,  15  ;  Aurel. 
Vict.  oV  Cm.  39.) 

ACHl'LLIDES,  a  patronymic,  formed  from 
Achilles,  and  given  to  his  son  Pyrrhns.  (Ov. 
Ifcroti.  viii.  3.)  [L.  S.J 

ACHI'KOE  ('AxipdSj),  or  according  to  Apollo- 
dorus  (ii.  1.  §  4)  Anchinoe,  which  is  perhaps  a  mis- 
take for  Anchiroe,  was  a  daughter  of  Nilus,  and 
the  wife  of  Belus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  Aegyptus  and  Danaus.  According  to  the  scho- 
liast on  Lycophron  (503  nnd  1161),  Ares  begot 
by  her  a  son,  Sithon,  and  according  to  llegesippus 
(up.  Sb-jJi.  Z/yr.  5.  r.  TlaWjn)),  nlso  two  daugh- 
ters, Pallenaea  and  Rhoctcn,  from  whom  two 
towns  derived  their  names.  [L.  S.J 

ACHLYS  ('AxAus),  according  to  some  nncient 
cosmogonies  the  eternal  night,  and  the  first 
created  being  which  existed  even  before  Chaos. 
According  to  llesiod,  she  was  the  personification 
of  misery  nnd  sadness  and  as  such  she  was  repre- 
sented on  the  shield  of  Heracles  (Seut.  lit  re.  264, 
&c):  pale,  emaciated,  nnd  weeping,  with  chatter- 
ing teeth,  swollen  knees  long  nails  on  her  fingers 
bloody  checks  «nd  her  shoulders  thickly  covered 
with  dust.  [L.  S.1 

ACHMET,  son  of  Seirim  (*AxWT  v^s  2«ipW/x), 
the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Interpretation  of 
Dreams,  'OvtipoKpmiti,  is  probably  the  same  per- 
son as  Abu  Bekr  Mohammed  Ben  Sirin,  whose 
work  on  the  same  subject  is  still  extant  in  Arabic 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  (Cuial.  G*l.  Ma- 
ntwr,  UiUiolh.  Retj.  Paris,  vol.  i.  p.  230,  cod. 
mccx.,)  and  who  was  born  a.  h.  33,  (a.  p.  653-4,) 
and  died  a.  k.  1 10.  (a.  p.  728-9.)  (See  Nieoll  and 
Pusey,  Catul.  Cod.  Mamiscr.  Arab.  UiUuAh.  lltAl. 
p.  516.)  This  conjecture  will  seem  the  more  pro- 
bable when  it  is  recollected  that  the  two  names 
A  hint- < I  or  Achmet  and  Mohammed,  however  unlike 
each  other  they  may  appear  in  English,  consist  in 
Arabic  of  four"  letters  each,  and  differ  only  in  the 
first.  There  must,  however,  be  some  difference 
between  Achm?t's  work,  in  the  form  in  which  we 
have  it,  and  that  of  Ibn  Sirin,  as  the  writer  of  the 
former  (or  the  translator)  appears  from  internal  evi- 


dence to  have  been  certainly  a  Christian,  (e.  2. 
150,  &.c.)  It  exists  only  in  Greek,  or  rather  (if 
the  above  conjecture  as  to  its  author  be  correct) 
it  has  only  been  published  in  that  language.  It 
consists  of  three  hundred  and  four  chapters  and 
professes  to  be  derived  from  what  has  been  written 
on  the  same  subject  by  the  Indians  Persians,  nnd 
Egyptians.  It  was  translated  out  of  Greek  into 
Latin  about  the  year  11  GO,  by  1*0  Tuscus  o( 
which  work  two  specimens  are  to  be  found  in 
Casp.  Barthii  Adversaria,  (xxxi.  14,  ed.  Francot 
1624,  foil.)  It  was  first  published  at  Frankfort, 
1577,  8vo.,  in  a  Latin  translation,  made  by  Leun- 
clavius  from  a  very  imperfect  Greek  manuscript, 
with  tlie  title  "  Apomasaris  Apotelesmata,  sivc 
de  Significatis  et  Eventis  Insomniorum,  ex  Indo- 
rum,  Persarum,  Aegyptiorumque  Disciplina."  The 
word  Apomojuires  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  of 
the  famous  Albuiuasar,  or  Abu  Ma'shar,  and  Lcun- 
clavius  afterwards  acknowledged  his  mistake  in 
attributing  the  work  to  him.  It  was  published  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Uigaltius  and  appended  to 
his  edition  of  the  Oneirocritica  of  Artemidorus 
Lutet  Paris.  1603,  4to„  and  some  Greek  various 
readings  arc  inserted  by  Jnc.  De  Rhoer  in  his 
Otium  LXtcentricnse,  p.  338,  &C  Daventr.  1762, 
8vo.  It  has  also  been  translated  into  Italian. 
French,  and  German.  [W.  A.  G.J 

ACIIO'LIUS  held  the  office  of  Mayitter  Ad 
missionnm  in  the  reign  of  Valerian,  (u.  c.  253 — 
260.)  One  of  his  works  was  entitled  Acta,  and 
contained  an  account  of  the  history  of  Aurel  inn. 
It  was  in  nine  books  at  least.  (Vopisc.  Aurel.  12.) 
He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Alexauder  Sovcrus. 
(Lamprid.  AIcjc.  Ser.  14.  48.  68.) 

AC  HO  LOR  [Harpyiab.] 

ACICHO'RIUS  ('AKix«pto')  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Gauls  who  invaded  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  in  b.  c.  280.  He  nnd  Brennus  com- 
manded the  division  that  marched  into  Paconia. 
In  the  following  year,  u.  c.  279,  he  accompanied 
Brennus  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  (Pans.  x.  19. 
§  4,  5,  22.  §  5,  23.  §  I ,  &c.)  Some  writers  suppose 
that  Brennus  and  Acichorius  arc  the  same  persons 
the  former  being  only  a  title  and  the  latter  the 
real  name.  (Schmidt,  "  De  fontibus  vctcrum  nuc- 
tomm  in  cnarrandis  expeditionihus  a  Guilts  in 
Macedonian!  snsccptis,"  Berol.  1834.) 

ACIDA'LIA,  a  surname  of  Venus  (Virg.  Ac*. 
i.  720),  which  according  to  Servius  was  derived 
from  the  well  Acidalius  near  Orchomenos,  in  which 
Venus  used  to  bathe  with  the  Graces;  others  con- 
nect the  name  with  the  Greek  awtSc;,  u  e.  cares  or 
troubles.  [L.  S.J 

ACIIH'NUS,  a  family-name  of  the  Manlia 
gens.  Cicero  speaks  of  the  Acidini  as  among  the 
first  men  of  a  former  age.   (/*?  fry.  ayr.  ii.  24.) 

1.  L.  Manlius  Acipinus,  praetor  urbanus  in 
B.  c.  210,  was  sent  by  the  senate  into  Sicily  to 
bring  back  the  consul  Valerius  to  Rome  to  hold 
the  elections.  (Liv.  xxvi.  23,  xxvii.  4.)  In  n.  c, 
207  he  was  with  the  troops  stationed  at  Narnia  to 
oppose  Hasdrubal,  and  was  the  first  to  send  to 
Rome  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  latter.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  50.)  In  B.  c.  206  he  and  L.  Cornelius 
Lcntuhu  had  the  province  of  Spain  entrusted  to 
them  with  proconsular  power.  In  the  following 
year  he  conquered  the  Ausetani  and  Ilergetcs 
who  had  rebelled  against  the  Romans  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  Scipio.  He  did  not  re- 
turn to  Rome  till  u.  c.  199,  but  was  prevented  by 
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the  tribune  P.  Porcius  Laeca  from  entering  the 
city  in  an  ovation,  which  the  senate  had  granted 
him.  (Liv.  xxviiL  38,  xxix.  1 — 3,  13,  xxxii.  7.) 

2.  L.  Manlius  Acidinus  Fulvianub,  origin- 
ally belonged  to  the  Fulvia  gens,  but  was  adopted 
into  the  Manila  gen  a,  probably  by  the  above-men- 
tioned Acidinus.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  8.)  He  was 
praetor  a  c  188,  and  had  the  province  of  HUpania 
Citerior  allotted  to  him,  where  he  remained  till 
B.  c.  186.  In  the  latter  year  he  defeated  the 
Cehiberi,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  his 
successor  would  have  reduced  the  whole  people  to 
subjection.  He  applied  for  a  triumph  in  conse- 
quence, but  obtained  only  an  ovation.  (Lir.xxxviii. 
3A,  xxxix.  21,  29.)  In  ac.  183  he  was  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  into  Gallia  Transalpina,  and 
was  also  appointed  one  of  the  triumvirs  for  found- 
ing the  Latin  colony  of  Aquilcia,  which  was  how- 
ever not  founded  till  B.  c  181.  (Liv.  xxxix.  54, 
55,  xL  34.)  He  was  consul  n.  c.  179,  (Liv.  xL 
43,)  with  his  own  brother,  Q.  Fulvius  Flacciu, 
which  is  the  only  instance  of  two  brothers  hold- 
ing the  consulship  at  the  same  time.  (Fast. 
Capita'..;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  8.)  At  the  election  of 
Acidinus,  M.  Scipio  declared  him  to  be  virum 
tonum,  eyrajiumqtte  civem.    (Cic.  de.  Or.  ii.  64.) 

3.  L.  Manlius  (Acidinus),  who  was  quaestor 
in  a  c  168  (Liv.  xlv.  13),  is  probably  one  of  the 
two  Manlii  Acidini,  who  are  mentioned  two  years 
before  as  illustrious  youths,  and  of  whom  one  was 
the  son  of  M.  Manlius,  the  other  of  L.  Manlius. 
(Liv.  xlii.  49.)  The  latter  is  probably  the  same 
aa  the  quaestor,  and  the  son  of  No.  2. 

4.  Acidints,  a  young  man  who  was  going  to 
pursue  his  studies  at  Athens  at  the  same  time  as 
young  Cicero,  B.  c.  45.  (Cic  ad  Alt.  xii.  32.)  He 
it  perhaps  the  same  Acidinus  who  sent  intelligence 
to  Cicero  respecting  the  death  of  Marcellus.  (Cic 
a>i  Farfl.  iv.  12.) 

ACl'LIA  GENS.  The  family-names  of  this 
grns  are  A  viola,  Balbuh,  and  Glabrio,  of  which 
the  last  two  were  undoubtedly  plebeian,  as  mem- 
bers of  these  families  were  frequently  tribunes  of 
the  pier*. 

ACILIA'NUS,  MINU'CIUS,a  friend  of  Pliny 
the  younger,  was  born  at  Brixia  (Brescia),  and 
was  the  son  of  Minucius  Macrinus,  who  was  en- 
rolled by  Vespasian  among  those  of  praetorian 
rank.  Acilianus  was  successively  quaestor,  tri- 
bune, and  praetor,  and  at  his  death  left  Pliny  part 
of  his  property.   (Plin.  Ep.  i.  14,  ii.  16.) 

ACINDY'NUS,  GREGO'RIUS  (TfnrySptof 
'AxirSwor),  a  Greek  Monk.  A.  D.  1341,  distin- 
guished in  the  controversy  with  the  Hcsychast  or 
Cjuietiftt  Monks  of  Mount  Athos.  He  supported 
and  succeeded  Barlaam  in  his  opposition  to  their 
notion  that  the  light  which  appeared  on  the  Mount 
of  the  Transfiguration  was  uncreated.  The  em- 
penir,  John  Cantacuzenus,  took  part  (a.  d.  1347) 
with  Paiaraas,  the  leader  of  the  Quietists  and  ob- 
tained the  condemnation  of  Atindynus  by  several 
cooucils  at  Constantinople,  at  one  especially  in 
A.  o.  1351.  Remains  of  Acindynus  are,  De 
Etsrulia  et  Oj*ruiion«  Dbi  wl  versus  imjieritiam 
Gretpjrii  Falamae,  in  "  Variorum  Pontificmn 
ad  Peirum  Gnapheum  Eutychianum  EpistoL"  p.  77, 
(iretser.  4to.  Ingolst.  1616,  and  Carmen  Iambi- 
cam  dc  Ifuerenbus  Palamofi,  "  Graeciae  Ortho- 
doxae  Scriptures,''  by  Leo.  Allatius,  p.  755,  vol.  i. 
4tn.  Rom.  1652.  [A.  J.  C.J 

ACIS  ('Axis),  according  to  Ovid  (Met.  xiii. 


750,  &c.)  a  son  of  Faunus  and  Symaethis.  He 
was  beloved  by  the  nymph  Galatea,  and  Polyphe- 
mus the  Cyclop,  jealous  of  him,  crushed  him  under 
a  huge  rock.  His  blood  gushing  forth  from  under 
the  rock  was  changed  by  the  nymph  into  the 
river  Acis  or  Acinius  at  the  foot  of  mount  Aetna. 
This  story  does  not  occur  any  where  else,  and  is 
perhaps  no  more  than  a  happy  fiction  suggested  by 
the  maimer  in  which  the  little  river  springs  forth 
from  under  a  ruck.  [L  S.J 

ACME'NKS  ('AKavv*s),  a  surname  of  certain 
nymphs  worshipped  at  Elis,  where  a  sacred  enclo- 
sure contained  their  altar,  together  with  those  oi 
other  gods.   (Paus.  v.  15.  §  4.)  [L.  SJ 

ACMO'NIDES,  one  of  the  three  Cyclopes  (Ov. 
Fast.  iv.  288),  is  the  same  as  Pyracraon  in  Virgil 
(Aen.  viii.  425),  and  as  Arges  in  most  other  nc- 
counts  of  the  Cyclopes.  [L.  S.J 

ACOETES  ('AxofrnO,  according  to  Ovid  (Met. 
iii.  582,  &c.)  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman  in 
Maeonia,  who  served  as  pilot  in  a  ship.  After 
landing  at  the  island  of  Naxos  some  of  the  sailors 
brought  with  them  on  board  a  beautiful  sleeping 
boy,  whom  they  had  found  in  the  island  and  whom 
they  wished  to  take  with  them ;  but  Acoctes,  who 
recognised  in  the  l>oy  the  god  Bacchus,  dissuaded 
them  from  it,  but  in  vain.  When  the  ship  had 
reached  the  open  sea,  the  boy  awoke,  and  desired 
to  be  carried  back  to  Naxos.  The  sailors  promised 
to  do  so,  but  did  not  keep  their  word.  Hereupon 
the  god  showed  himself  to  them  in  his  own  majesty  : 
vines  began  to  twine  round  the  vessel,  tigers  a|»- 
peared,  and  the  sailors,  seized  with  madness,  j u ti » i>- 
cd  into  the  sen  and  perished.  Acoctes  alone  was 
saved  and  conveyed  back  to  Naxos,  where  he  was 
initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries  and  became  a 
priest  of  the  god.  Hyginus  (Fab.  134),  whose 
story  on  the  whole  agrees  with  that  of  Uvid,  and 
all  the  other  writers  who  mention  this  adventure 
of  Bacchus,  call  the  crew  of  the  ship  Tyrrhenian 
pirates,  mid  derive  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea 
from  them.  (Comp.  Horn.  Humn,  in  JiuccJt ■•  A  pol- 
led, iii.  5.  §  3  ;  Seneca,  (Jed.  449.) 

ACOMINATL'S.  [Nh-etar.] 

ACONTES  or  ACONTIUS  ('AxoiTYjt  or 
'AKoVrior),  a  son  of  Lycaon,  from  whom  the  town 
of  Acoutium  in  Arcadia  derived  its  name.  (Apol- 
lod.  iii.  8.  §  1 ;  Steph.  By*.  $.  v.'Ak6vtiov.)  |  I,.  S.  | 

ACO'NTir.S  ('AkoVtioj),  a  beautiful  youth  of 
the  island  of  Ceos.  On  one  occasion  he  came  to 
Delos  to  celebrate  the  annual  festival  of  Diana, 
and  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  the  daughter  of  a 
noble  Athenian.  When  he  saw  her  sitting  in  tho 
temple  attending  to  the  sacrifice  she  was  ottering, 
he  threw  before  her  an  apple  upon  which  he  had 
written  the  words  "I  swear  by  the  sanctuary  of 
Diana  to  marry  Acontius."  The  nurse  took  up 
the  apple  and  handed  it  to  Cydippe,  who  rend 
aloud  what  was  written  upon  it,  and  then  threw 
the  apple  away.  But  the  goddess  had  heard  her 
vow,  as  Acontius  had  wished.  After  the  festival 
was  over,  he  went  home,  distracted  by  his  love, 
but  he  waited  for  the  result  of  what  had  happened 
and  took  no  further  steps.  After  some  time,  when 
Cydippe 's  father  was  about  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  another  man,  she  was  token  ill  just  before  the 
nuptial  solemnities  were  to  begin,  and  this  accident 
was  repeated  three  times.  Acontius  informed  of 
tho  occurrence,  hastened  to  Athens  and  the  Del- 
phic oracle,  which  was  consulted  by  the  maiden's 
father,  declared  that  Diana  by  the  repeated  illness 
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meant  to  punish  Cydippe  for  her  perjury.  The 
maiden  then  explained  the  whole  ailair  to  her  mo- 
ther, and  the  father  was  at  last  induced  to  give  his 
daughter  to  Acontius.  This  story  is  related  by 
Ovid  (flcroid.  20,  '21  ;  comp.  Trial,  iii.  10.  73) 
and  Ari6taenetus  (ICpist.  x.  10),  and  is  also  alluded 
to  in  several  fragments  of  ancient  poets,  especially 
of  Callimachus,  who  wrote  a  poem  with  the  title 
Cydippe.  The  same  story  with  some  modifications 
is  related  by  Antoninus  Libcralis  (Metum.  1 )  of  an 
Athenian  Hermocrates  and  Ctcsylla,  (Comp.  Ctk- 
svli.a  and  Buttruanu,  AJythol<»t.  ii.  p.  1 15.)  [L.  S.J 

A'CORIS  CAKopu),  king  of  Egypt,  entered  in- 
to alliance  with  Evagoraa,  king  of  Cyprus,  against 
their  common  enemy  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia, 
about  B.  c.  385,  aud  assisted  Evagoras  with  ships 
and  money.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Kvagoras,  b.  c.  37b",  the  Persians  directed  then- 
forces  against  Kgypt.  Acoris  collected  a  large 
army  to  oppose  them,  and  engaged  many  Creek 
mercenaries,  of  whom  he  appointed  Chabrias  gene- 
ral. Chabrias,  however,  was  recalled  by  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  complaint  of  Pkarnnbazus,  who  was 
appointed  by  Artaxerxes  to  conduct  the  war. 
When  the  Persian  army  entered  Egypt,  which 
was  not  till  B.  c.  373,  Acoris  was  already  dead. 
(Uiod.  xv.  2-4,  8,  9,  29,  41,  42;  Theopom.  up. 
J'/iot.  cod.  170*. )  Synccllus  (p.  76,  a.  p.  257,  a.) 
assigns  thirteen  years  to  his  reign. 

ACRAEA  ('Aitpala).  1.  A  daughter  of  the 
river-god  Asterion  near  Mycenae,  who  together 
with  her  sisters  Euboea  and  Prosymna  acted  as 
nurses  to  Hera.  A  hill  Acraea  opposite  the  temple 
of  Hera  near  Mycenae  derived  its  name  from  her. 
(Paus.  ii.  17.  §  2.) 

2.  Acraea  and  Acraeus  are  also  attributes  given 
to  various  goddesses  and  gods  whose  temples  were 
situated  upon  hills,  such  as  Zeus,  Hera,  Aphrodite, 
Pallas,  Artemis,  and  others.  (Paus.  L  1.  §  3,  ii.  24. 
ij  1;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §28;  Vitruv.  i.  7 ;  Spanheim, 
ud  Vallim.  Hymn  in  Jov.  82.)  [L.  S.J 

ACRAEPHECS  ('AirfMu^vr),  a  son  of  Apollo, 
to  whom  the  foundation  of  the  Boeotian  town  of 
Acraephia  was  ascribed.  Apollo,  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  that  place,  derived  from  it  the  surname 
of  Acraephius  or  Acraephiacus.  (Steph.  Byr.  ».  r. 
'AnpaKpta;  Paus.  ix.  23.  §  3,  40  §  2.)      |.L.  S.J 

ACRACAS  ('Axpdyas),  a  son  of  Zeus  and  the 
Ocean  id  Asterope,  to  whom  the  foundation  of 
the  town  of  Acragas  (Agrigentum)  in  Sicily  was 
Ukcribcd.  (Steph.  Byx.  s.  r.  'AKpaytivTfS.)  [L.  S.J 

ACRAOAS,  an  engraver,  or  chaser  in  silver, 
spoken  of  by  Pliny,  (xxxiii.  12.  §  55.)  It  is  not 
known  either  when  or  where  he  was  born.  Pliny 
says  that  Acragas,  Boethus  and  Mys  were  con- 
sidered but  little  inferior  to  Mentor,  an  artist  of 
great  note  in  the  same  profession ;  and  that  works 
of  all  three  were  in  existence  in  his  day,  preserved 
in  different  temples  in  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
Thisc  of  Acragas,  who  was  especially  famed  for 
his  representations  of  hunting  scenes  on  cups, 
were  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at  Rhodes,  and  con- 
sisted of  cups  with  figures  of  Bacchae  and  Centaurs 
graved  on  them.  If  the  language  of  Pliny  justifies 
us  in  inferring  that  the  three  artists  whom  he 
classes  together  lived  at  the  same  time,  that  would 
fix  the  age  of  Acragas  in  the  latter  part  of  the  lifth 
century  u.  c,  as  Mys  was  a  contemporary  of 
Phidias.  [C.  P.  M.J 

ACRATO'PHORUS  (*A^aT<^o>s),  a  sur- 
name of  Dionysus,  by  which  he  was  designated  as 


ACRON. 

the  giver  of  unmixed  wine,  and  worshipped  at 
Phigaleia  in  Arcadia.  (Paus.  viii.  39.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ACRATO'POTES  (VupaToin^Tjs),  the  drinker 
of  unmixed  wine,  was  a  hero  worshipped  in  Mu- 
nychia  in  Attica.  (Polerao,  up.  Athen.  ii.  p.  39.) 
According  to  Pausanias  (i.  2.  §  4),  who  calls  him 
simply  Acratus,  he  was  one  of  the  divine  compa- 
nions of  Dionysus,  who  was  worshipped  in  Attica. 
Pausanias  saw  his  image  at  Athens  in  the  house 
of  Poly  lion,  where  it  was  fixed  in  the  wall.  [L.  S.J 

A'CRATUS,  a  freedman  of  Nero,  who  was  sent 
by  Nero  a.  u.  04,  into  Asia  and  Achaia  to  plunder 
the  temples  aud  take  away  the  statues  of  the  gods. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xv.  45,  xvi.  23 ;  comp.  Dion  Chrys. 
Wuxl.  p.  0*44,  ed.  Reiske.) 

ACRION,  a  Locrian,  was  a  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher. (Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  29.)  He  is  mentioned  by 
Valerius  Maximus  (viii.  7,  ext.  3,  from  this  pas- 
sage of  Cicero)  under  the  name  of  Arion,  which  is 
a  false  reading,  instead  of  Acrion. 

ACR1SIONEIS,  a  patronymic  of  Danae,  daugh- 
ter of  Acrisius.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  410.)  Homer 
(//.  xiv.  319)  uses  the  form  'Aicptouirn.     [L.  S.J 

ACRISIONIADES,  a  patronymic  of  Perseus, 
grandson  of  Acrisius.  (Ov.  Met.  v.  70.)  [L.S.J 

ACRl'SIUS  ('A/cpj'<n<n),  upon  of  Abas,  king  of 
Argos  and  of  Ocaleia.    He  was  grandson  of  Lyn- 
ccus  and  great-grandson  of  Danaus.    His  twin- 
brother  was  Proetus,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
quarrelled  even  in  the  womb  of  his  mother.  When 
Abas  died  and  Acrisius  had  grown  up,  he  expelled 
Proetus  from  his  inheritance  ;  but,  supported  by 
his  father-in-law  Iobates,  the  Lycian,  Proetus  re- 
turned, and  Acrisius  was  compelled  to  share  his 
kingdom  with  his  brother  by  giving  up  to  kirn 
Tiryns,  while  he  retained  Argos  for  himself.  An 
oracle  had  declared  that  Danae,  the  daughter  of 
Acrisius,  would  give  birth  to  a  son,  who  would 
kill  his  grandfather.     For  this  reason  he  kept 
Danae  shut  up  in  a  subterraneous  apartment,  or  in 
a  brazen  tower.    But  here  she  became  mother  of 
Perseus,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  of  her 
futher,  according  to  some  accounts  by  her  untie 
Proetus,  and  according  to  others  by  Zeus,  who 
visited  her  in  the  form  of  a  shower  of  gold.  Acri- 
sius ordered   mother  and  child   te   be  exposed 
on  the  wide  sea  in  a  chest ;  but  the  chest  floated 
towards  the  island  of  Seriphus,  where  both  were 
rescued  by  Dictys,  the  brother  of  king  Polydectca. 
(Apollod.  ii.  2.  g  1,  4.  §  1  ;  Paus.  ii.  Hi.  ij  2,  25.  §  0*, 
iii.  13.  §  b;  Hygin.  Fuh.  03.)  As  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  oracle  was  subsequently  fulfilled  in  the 
case  of  Acrisius,  see  Pkhski  s.    According  to  the 
Scholiast  on  Euripides  (Ontt.  1087),  Acrisdus 
was  the  founder  of  the  Delphic  amphictyony. 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  4"20)  believes  that  this  amphictyony 
existed  before  the  time  of  Acrisius,  and  that  he 
was  only  the  first  who  regulated  the  atVairs  of  the 
amphictyons,  fixed  the  towns  which  were  to  take 
part  in  the  council,  gave  to  each  its  vote,  and  set- 
tled the  jurisdiction  of  the  amphictyons.  (Comp, 
Libanius,  Unit.  vol.  iii.  472,  ed.  Reiske.)    [L.  S.J 

ACRON,  a  king  of  the  Caeninciisos,  whom 
Romulus  himself  blew  in  battle.  He  dedicated 
the  anus  of  Acron  to  Jupiter  Feretrius  as  S/xjfia 
Opium.  (See  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  893.)  Livy  men- 
tions the  circumstance  without  giving  the  name  of 
the  king.  (Plut.  horn,  lb;  Serv.  ad.  Virg.  Aen.  vi. 
8(J  0;  Li  v.  L  10.) 

ACRON  fAfcpwi'),  an  eminent  physician  of 
Agrigentum,  the  son  of  Xenon.    His  exact  date 
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U  rot  known  ;  but,  as  he  is  mentioned  as  being 
cocteraporary  with  Empedoclcs,  who  died  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  he  must 
bare  lived  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  From 
Sicily  he  went  to  Athens,  and  there  opened  a 
philosophical  school  (iooQioTtvtp).  It  is  said 
that  tie  was  in  that  city  during  the  great  plague 
(a,  c.  430),  and  that  Large  fires  for  the  purpose  of 
purifying  the  nir  were  kindled  in  the  streets  by 
hi»  direction,  which  proved  of  great  service  to 
•fver.il  of  the  sick.  (Plut.  Ik  Is.  ft  Osir.  80; 
Oriho*.  Stfnojjs.  vi.  24,  p.  97 ;  Aetius,  tetrnb. 
ii.  wra  i.  94,  p.  223 ;  Paul  Acgin.  ii.  35, 
p.  4t>fi.)  It  should  however  be  borne  in  mind 
tint  there  is  no  mention  of  this  in  Thucy- 
dides  (ii.  49,  Ac),  and,  if  it  is  true  that  Em- 
pedodes  or  Simonides  (who  died  H.  c.  467)  wrote 
the  epitaph  on  Acron,  it  may  be  doubted 
wWtber  he  was  in  Athens  at  the  time  of  the 
plague.  Upon  his  return  to  Agrigentutn  he  was 
anxious  to  erect  a  family  tomb,  and  applied  to 
the  senate  for  a  spot  of  ground  for  that  purpose  on 
»er<n::it  of  his  eminence  as  a  physician.  Empe- 
d.xlf*  however  resisted  this  application  as  being 
ccntmry  to  the  principle  of  equality,  and  proposed 
t  >  inscribe  on  his  tomb  the  following  sarcastic 
epitaph  (TwOao-Tiicoi'),  which  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  translate  so  as  to  preserve  the  paronomasia  of 
th?  original : 

'Axpor  iiyrpoy  'Axpoev  'AitpayavT tvov  -warpds  &Kpov 

Kpvntt  Kfrtini-it  &xpot  varpltos  dxoora'TTjr. 
Th»  "-"cond  line  was  sometimes  read  thus : 
'A*poTdTTU  Kopvxfrnt  rvfi€os  ctKpot  Karixti. 
Snime  persons  attributed  the  whole  epigram  to 
Siuomde*.    (Suid.  *.  v.  'Aicpotv  ;  Eudoc  JVo/ar., 
■p.  Villaison,  A  need.  G'r.  i.  49;  Diog.  L'aert. 
Mil  65.)    1  he  sect  of  the  Empirici,  in  order  to 
U-ait  of  a  greater  antiquity  than  the  Dogmatici 
(f  unded  by  Thessalus  the  son,  aud  Polybus,  the 
sou-it) -law  of  Hippocrates,  about  B.c.  400),  claimed 
Acmn  as  their  founder  (Pseudo-Gal.  lutrod.  4. 

xiv.  p.  683),  though  they  did  not  really  exist 
bef-re  the  third  century  B.  c.   [ Philints  ;  Skra- 
riow]   Pliny  falls  into  this  anachronism.  (//.  N. 
xnx.  4.)    None  of  Acron's  works  are  now  extant, 
though  he  wrote  several  in  the  Doric  dialect  on 
Medical  and  Physical  subjects,  of  which  the  titles 
an?  preserved  bv  Suidas  and  Eudocia.  [\V.  A.  G.J 
ACRON,  HELE'NIUS,  a  Roman  grammarian, 
probably  of  the  fifth  century  x.  n.,  but  whose  pre- 
cise date  is  not  known.    He  wrote  notes  on  Ho- 
race, and  also,  according  to  some  critics,  the  scholia 
which  we  have  on  Persius.    The  fragments  which 
w-main  of  the  work  on  Horace,  though  much  muti- 
A»t«-d,  arc  valuable,  as  containing  the  remarks  of 
the  old«r  commentators,  i).  Terentius  Scaurus  and 
others.   They  were  published  first  by  A.  Zarotti, 
Mian,  1474,  and  again  in  1486,  and  have  often 
br^n  published  since  in  different  editions  ;  perhaps 
the  best  is  that  by  Geo.  Fabricius,  in  his  cd.  of 
Horace,  Basel,  1555,  Leipzig,  1571.    A  writer  of 
the  &ame  name,  probably  the  same  man,  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Terence,  which  is  lost,  but  which 
i»  referred  to  bv  the  grammarian  Charisiue.  [A.  A.] 
#  ACROPOLITA,    GEORGIUS  (r«ipyws 
A*proAiTjjj),  the  son  of  the  great  logotheta  Con- 
mntinos  Acropolita  the  elder,  belonged  to  a  noble 
Bv/antine  family  which  stood  in  relationship  to 
the  inaperial  family  of  the  Ducas.  (Acropolita,  97.) 
He  was  born  at  Constantinople  in  1220  (lb.  39), 
tat  accompanied  his  father  in  his  sixteenth  year  to 


Nicaen,  the  residence  of  the  Greek  emperor  John 
Vatatzes  Ducas.    There  he  continued  and  finished 
his  studies  under  Theodoras  Exnpterigns  and  Ni- 
cephorus  Blemmida.  (lb.  32.)    The  emperor  en>- 
ploved  him  afterwards  in  diplomatic  affairs,  and 
Acropolita  shewed  himself  a  very  discreet  and 
skilful  negociator.     In  1255  he  commanded  the 
Nicaean  nrmy  in  the  war  lietween  Michael,  des- 
pot of  Epirus,  and  the  emperor  Theodore  II.  the 
son  and  successor  of  John.    Hut  he  was  made  pri- 
soner, and  was  only  delivered  in  1260  by  the  me- 
diation of  Michael  Palaeologus.     Previously  to 
this  he  had  been  appointed  great  logotheta,  either 
by  John  or  by  Theodore,  whom  he  had  instructed 
in  logic.    Meanwhile,  Michael  Palaeologus  was 
proclaimed  emperor  of  Nicaen  in  1260,  and  in  1261 
he  expulsed  the  latins  from  Constantinople,  and 
became  emperor  of  the  whole  East ;  and  from  this 
moment  Georgius  Acropolita  becomes  known  in 
the  history  of  the  eastern  empire  as  one  of  the 
greatest  diplomatists.  After  having  discharged  the 
function  of  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Constnntine, 
king  of  the  Bulgarians,  he  retired  for  some  years 
from  public  affairs  and  made  the  instruction  of 
youth  his  sole  occupation.    But  he  was  soon  em- 
ployed in  a  very  important  negotiation.  Michael, 
afraid  of  a  new  Latin  invasion,  proposed  to  popo 
Clemens  IV.  to  reunite  the  Greek  and  the  I^itin 
Churches  ;  and  negociations  ensued  which  were  car- 
ried on  during  the  reign  of  five  popes,  Clemens  IV. 
Gregory  X.  John  XXI.  Nicolaus  III.  and  Martin 
IV.  and  the  happy  result  of  which  was  almost  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  skill  of  Acropolita.    As  early  as 
1273  Acropolita  was  sent  to  pope  Gregory  X.  and 
in  1274,  at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  he  confirmed  by 
an  oath  in  the  emperor's  name  that  that  confession 
of  faith  which  lind  been  previously  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople by  the  pope  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Greeks.    The  reunion  of  the  two  churches  waj 
afterwards  broken  off,  but  not  through  the  fault  of 
Acropolita.    In  1282  Acropolita  was  once  more 
sent  to  Bulgaria,  and  shortly  after  his  retvru  he 
died,  in  the  month  of  December  of  the  same  year, 
in  his  62nd  year. 

Acropolita  is  the  author  of  several  works  :  the 
most  important  of  which  is  a  history  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  under  the  title  XpoviKov  tit  if  owdtyn 
riv  h  icrripuis,  that  is,  from  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Latins  in  1204,  down  to  the 
year  1261,  when  Michael  Palaeologus  delivered  the 
city  from  the  foreign  yoke.   The  MS.  of  this  work 
was  found  in  the  library  of  Georgius  Cantacuzenus 
at  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  brought  to  Eu- 
rope. (Fabricius,  UiU.  (/nice.  vol.  vii.  p.  7'i8.)  The 
first  edition  of*  this  work,  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes,  was  published  by  Theodoras  Don/a, 
Lugd.  Batav.  1614,  8vo.;  but  a  more  critical  one  by 
Leo  Allatius,  who  used  a  Vatican  MS.  and  divided 
the  text  into  chapters.    It  has  the  title  Vtwpytou 
tow  'A*poiroAi'Tot>  tow  firyaXov  \oyo0irov  X/*w»rd 
avyypd<prjs  (,'fi/rt/ii  Acropolitar,  matpti  hyetletuc. 
Ifutoriu,  Ac.  Paris,  1651.  fol.    This  edition  is  re- 
priuted  in  the  "Corpus  Byzantinorum  Scriptoram," 
Venice,  1729,  vol.  xii.     This  chronicle  contains 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods  of  Byzantine 
history,  but  it  is  so  short  that  it  seems  to  Ik*  rnly 
an  abridgment  of  another  work  of  the  same  author, 
which  is  lost.  Acropolita  perhaps  composed  it  with 
the  view  of  giving  it  as  a  compendium  to  those  young 
men  whose  scientific  education  he  superintended, 
after  his  return  from  his  first  embassy  to  BulgaroL 
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The  history  of  Michael  Palaeologus  hy  Pachymerea 
may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  work  of 
Acropolita.  Besides  tin's  work,  Acropolita  wrote 
several  orations,  which  he  delivered  in  his  capacity 
dm  great  logutheta,  and  as  director  of  the  negociations 
with  the  pope ;  but  these  orations  have  not  been 
published.  Fabricius  (vol  viu  p.  471 )  speaks  of  a 
MS.  which  has  the  title  FIcpl  twv  d*6  Kilatas 
k6ohov  4twv  Kdi  vtpl  rwy  fiaciKtvcavruv  fifxp* 
aKtioteos  Kuyffrayrtrovir6\tws.  Georgius,  or  Gre- 
goriusCyprius,  who  has  written  a  short  encomium  of 
Acropolita,  calls  him  the  Plato  and  the  Aristotle  of 
his  time.  This  "encomium"  is  printed  with  a  La- 
tin translation  at  the  head  of  the  edition  of  Acro- 
polita by  Th.  Douzn:  it  contains  useful  information 
concerning  Acropolita,  although  it  is  full  of  adula- 
tion. Further  information  is  contained  in  Acropo- 
lita 's  history,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  and 
in  Pachvmeres,  iv.  28,  vi.  26,  34,  seq.     [\V.  P.J 

ACKOHEiTES  ('AKp«p«/Tijf),  a  surname  of 
Dionysus,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at 
Sicyon,  and  which  is  synonymous  with  Eriphius, 
under  which  name  he  was  worshipped  at  Meta- 
pontum  in  southern  Italy.  (Steph.  I3vz.  *.  r. 
'Axpwptla.)  [L.  S.] 

ACKO'TATUS  CAk^totoi).  1.  The  son  of 
Cleomcnes  II.  king  of  Sparta,  incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  a  large  party  at  Sparta  by  opposing  the  de- 
cree, which  was  to  release  from  infamy  all  who  had 
fled  from  the  battle,  in  which  Antipater  defeated 
Agis,  n.  c  331.  lie  was  thus  glad  to  accept  the 
offer  of  the  Agrigentincs,  when  they  sent  to  Sparta 
for  assistance  in  D.  c.  314  against  Agathoclcs  of 
Syracuse.  lie  first  sailed  to  Italy,  and  obtained 
assistance  from  Tarcntum ;  but  on  his  arrival  at 
Agrigcntum  he  acted  with  well  cruelty  and  tyranny 
that  the  inhabitants  rose  against  him,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  city.  He  returned  to 
Sparta,  and  died  before  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  was  in  B.  c.  309.  He  left  a  son,  Areus,  who 
succeeded  Cleomcnes.  (Diod.  xv.  70,  71  ;  Paus.  i. 
13.  §  3,  iii.  6.  §  1,2;  Pint.  Ams,  3.) 

2.  The  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  the  son 
of  Areus  I.  king  of  Sparta.    He  had  unlawful  in- 
tercourse with  Chelidonis,  the  young  wife  of  Cleo- 
nymus,  who  was  the  uncle  of  his  father  Areus ; 
and  it  was  this,  together  with  the  disappointment 
of  not  obtaining  the  throne,  which  ltd  t'leonymus 
to  invite  I'yrrhua  to  Sparta,  u.  c.  27 '2.    Areus  was 
then  absent  in  Crete,  and  the  safety  of  Sparta  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  valour  of  Acrotatus.    He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  n.c.  265,  but  was  killed  in 
the  same  year  in  battle  against  Aristodemus,  the 
tyrant  of  Megalopolis.    Pausanias,  in  speaking  of 
his  death,  calls  him  the  son  of  Cleonymus.  but  he 
h;is  mistaken  him  for  his  grandfather,  spoken  of 
nlKivc.  ( Plut.  Pyrrh.  26-28 ;  A<jU,  3 ;  Paus.  iii.  6.  §  3, 
viii.  27.  §  8,  30.  §  3.)  Areus  and  Acrotatus  are  ac- 
cused by  Phy  larch  us  («/>.  Alhen.  iv.  p.  142,  b.)  of 
having  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  Spartan  man- 
ners. 

ACTAEA  ('Akto/o),  a  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.  (Horn.  //.  xviii.  41  ;  Apollod.  i.  2.  §  7; 
Uygin.  Fab.  p.  7,  ed.  Staveren.)  [L.  S.J 

ACTAEON  ('Aktcuuiv).  J.  Son  of  Aristaeus 
and  Autonoe,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus.  He  was 
trained  in  the  art  of  hunting  by  the  centaur  Chei- 
ron,  and  was  afterwards  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own 
50  hounds  on  mount  Cithaeron.  The  uames  of 
these  hounds  are  given  by  Ovid  (Aid.  iii.  206,  &c.) 
and  Hyginus.  (tub.  181 ;  comp.  Stat.  TM.  ii.  203.)  { 
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1  The  cause  of  this  misfortune  is  differently  stated  : 
according  to  some  nccounts  it  was  because  he  hai 
seen  Artemis  while  she  was  bathing  in  the  vale  cf 
Gargaphia,  on  the  discovery  of  which  the  god- 
dess changed  him  into  a  stag,  in  which  form  he 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  dogs.  (Ov.  Alt!, 
iii.  155,  &.c. ;  Hygin.  Fab.  181;  Calliin.  k,  in 
J'aUad.  110.)  Others  relate  that  he  provoked  the 
anger  of  the  goddess  by  his  boasting  that  he  ex- 
celled her  in  hunting,  or  by  his  using  for  a  feast 
the  game  which  was  destined  as  a  sacrifice  to  her. 
(Eurip.  Dacch.  320;  Diod.  iv.  81.)  A  third  ac- 
count stated  that  he  was  killed  by  his  dogs  at  the 
command  of  Zeus,  because  he  sued  for  the  hand  of 
Semcle.  (Acusilaus,  ap.  Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  4.)  Pau- 
sanias (ix.  2.  §  3)  saw  near  Orchomcnos  the  rock  on 
which  Actaeon  used  to  rest  when  he  was  fatigued 
by  hunting,  nnd  from  which  he  had  seen  Artemis 
in  the  bath ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
story  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  Actaeon 
was  destroyed  by  his  dogs  in  a  natural  fit  of  mad- 
ness. Palaephatus  (a.  v.  Actaeon)  gives  an  absurd 
and  trivial  explanation  of  it.  According  to  the 
Orchomcnian  tradition  the  rock  of  Actaeon  was 
haunted  by  his  spectre,  and  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
commanded  the  Orchomenians  to  bur)'  the  remains 
of  the  hero,  which  they  might  happen  to  find,  and 
fix  an  iron  image  of  him  upon  the  rock.  This 
image  still  existed  in  tho  time  of  Pausanias  (ix. 
38.  §  4),  and  the  Orchomenians  offered  annual  sa- 
crifices to  Actaeon  in  that  place.  The  manner  in 
which  Actaeon  and  his  mother  were  painted  by 
Poh-gnotus  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi,  is  described 
bv  Pausanias.  (x.  30.  §  2  ;  comp.  Miiller,  Ordutm. 
p.  348,  tic.) 

2.  A  son  of  Melissus,  and  grandson  of  Abron, 
who  had  fled  from  Argos  to  Corinth  for  fear  of  the 
tyrant  Phcidon.  Archias,  a  Corinthian,  enamour- 
ed with  the  beauty  of  Actaeon,  endeavoured  to 
carry  him  off;  but  in  the  struggle  which  ensued 
between  Melissus  nnd  Arch  in*,  Actaeon  was  killed. 
Melissus  brought  his  complaints  forward  at  tbe 
Isthmian  games,  nnd  praying  to  the  gods  for  re- 
venge, he  threw  himself  from  a  rock.  Hereupon 
Corinth  was  visited  by  a  plague  and  drought, 
and  the  oracle  ordered  the  Corinthians  to  propi- 
tiate Poseidon,  nnd  avenge  the  death  of  Actaeon. 
Upon  this  hint  Archias  emigrated  to  Sicily,  where 
he  founded  the  town  of  Syracuse.  (Plut.  A  mat. 
A'u/T.  p.  772;  comp.  Paus. v.  7.  §  2;  Thucvd.  vi. 
3;  Stnib.  viii.  p.  380.j  [L.'S.J 

ACTAEL'S  ('Aktcuoj).  A  6on  of  Erisichthon, 
and  according  to  Pausanias  (i.  2.  §  5),  the 
earliest  king  of  Attica.  He  had  three  daughters, 
Agraulos,  Herse,  and  Pnndrosus,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Cecrops,  who  married  Agraulos.  Accord- 
ing to  Apollodorus  (iii.  14.  1.)  on  the  other  hand, 
Cecrops  was  the  first  king  of  Attica.      [L.  S.J 

ACTE,  the  concubine  of  Nero,  was  a  freed- 
woman,  and  originally  n  slave  purchased  from 
Asia  Minor.  Nero  loved  her  fnr  more  than  his 
wife  Octavia,  and  at  one  time  thought  of  marrying 
her;  whence  he  pretended  that  she  was  descended 
from  king  At  talus.  She  survived  Nero.  (Tac. 
Ann.  xiii.  12,  4<i,  xiv.  2  ;  Suet.  AVr.  28,  50  ;  Dion 
Cuss,  lxi.  7.) 

ACTIACUS,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived 
from  Actium,  one  of  the  principal  places  of  his 
worship.  (Ov.  Aid.  xiii.  715;  Strab.  x.  p.  451; 
compare  Burmann,  ad  1'rvpcrt.  p.  434.)     [L.  S.J 

ACTI'SANES  ('AxTiadVnr),  a  king  of  Ethiopia, 
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who  conquered  Egypt  and  governed  it  with  justice. 
He  bonded  the  city  of  Rhinocolura  on  the  con- 
tme*  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mende-%  &n  Egyptian.  Diodorus  says  that  Acti- 
anes  conquered  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  for 
which  we  ought  perhaps  to  read  Ammosia.  At  all 
events,  Amasia,  the  contemporary  of  Cyras,  cannot 
be  meant.  (Diod.  L60  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  759.) 
ACT1US.  [Attius.] 

ACTOR  fAwrwp).  I.  A  son  of  Deion  and 
Dtotsede,  the  daughter  of  Xuthus.  He  was  thus 
s  brother  of  Asteropeia,  Aenetus,  Phylacua,  and 
Cephams,  and  husband  of  Aegina,  rather  of  Me- 
noethu,  and  grandfather  of  Patroclus.  (Apollod. 
i.  9.  f  4,  16,  iii.  10.  §  8  ;  Pind  CM.  ix.  75 :  Horn. 
IL  xi.  785,  xvi.  14.) 

2.  A  son  of  Phorbas  and  Hyrmine,  and  husband 
of  Molione,  He  was  thus  a  brother  of  Augeas, 
and  Esther  of  Eurrtua  and  Cteatus.  (Apollod.  ii. 
7.  §  2 ;  Pans.  t.  1.  §  8,  viii.  14.  §  6.) 

3.  A  companion  of  Aeneas  (Virg.  Aen.  ix.  5(H)), 
who  is  probably  the  same  who  in  another  passage 
(iii.  94)  is  called  an  Auruncan,  and  of  whose  con- 
qoered  lance  Turn  us  made  a  boast.    This  story 

to  have  given  rise  to  the  proverbial  saying 
otium"(Jur.  iL  100),  for  any  poor 
spoil  b  general  [L.  &] 

ACTCRIDES  or  ACTO'RION  f/Airvopfoiij  or 
'ArnysW),  are  patronymic  forms  of  Actor,  and  are 
consequently  given  to  descendants  of  an  Actor, 
sech  a*  Patroclus  (Ov.  Met,  xiii  373  ;  Tr-itt.  i.  9. 
29),  Erithus  (Ov.  Met  v.  79  ;  compare  viii.  308, 
371),  Eurrtua,  and  Cteatus.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  621, 
aw.  185,  "xi.  750,  xxiii.  638.)  [L.  S.] 

M.  ACTCRIUS  NASO,  teems  to  have  writ- 
ten a  Hie  of  Julius  Caesar,  or  a  history  of  his 
Unes,  which  is  quoted  by  Suetonius.  (Jul.  9,  52.) 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  from 
the  way  in  which  he  is  referred  to  by  Suetonius, 
he  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
of  Caesar. 

ACTUA'RIUS  ('Aa-rovdpiof),  the  surname  by 
which  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  whose  real 
name  was  Joannes,  is  commonly  known.  Mis 
name  was  Zacharias ;  he  himself  practiced 
at  Constantinople,  and,  as  it  appears,  with  some 
degree  of  credit,  as  he  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  Aettarisu,  a  dignity  frequently  conferred  at  that 
court  upon  physician*  ( Dirt,  of  Ant.  p.  6 1 1 ,  b.)  Very 
little  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and 
bis  date  is  rather  uncertain,  as  some  persons  reckon 
bun  to  have  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
ethers  bring  him  down  as  low  as  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth.  He  probably  lived  towards  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  one  of  his  works 
»  dedicated  to  his  tutor,  Joseph  Racendytes,  who 
h>ed  in  the  reign  of  Andronicus  II.  Palaeologus, 
a,  o.  1281—1328.  One  of  his  school-fellows  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Apocauchus  whom  he  de- 
•rrihes  (though  without  naming  him)  as,  going 
upon  an  embassy  to  the  north.  {De  Metk.  Med. 
Part  in  L  iL  pp.  139,  169.) 

One  of  his  works  ia  entitled,  Tlepl  'ErepyeiatV  koI 
Tla&iw  roe  Vv\txov  Tlnvnaros,  koI  ttJi  kot'  oJrd 
*e*raj — «•  De  Actionibus  et  Affectibus  Spiritus 
Animalia.  ejusque  Nutritione."  This  is  a  psycho- 
ksrical  and  physiological  work  in  two  books,  in 
which  ail  his  reasoning,  says  Freind,  seems  to  be 
upon  the  principles  laid  down  by  Aristo- 
•n.  and  others,  with  relation  to  the  same 
The  style  of  this  tract  is  by  no  means 
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impure,  and  has  a  great  mixture  of  the  old  Attic 
in  it,  which  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
later  Greek  writers.  A  tolerably  full  abstract  of 
it  is  given  by  Barchusen,  Hist.  Medic.  Dial.  1 4.  p. 
338,  &c  It  was  first  published,  Venet.  1547,  8vo. 
in  a  Latin  translation  by  Jul.  Alexandrinus  de 
Neustain.  The  first  edition  of  the  original  was 
published,  Par.  1557,  8vo.  edited,  without  notes 
or  preface,  by  Jac  Goupyl.  A  second  Greek  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1774,  Hvo.  Lips.,  under  the  care 
of  J.  F.  Fischer.  Idelcr  has  also  inserted  it  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Pkytici  el  Medid  Grata  Mi- 
nor**, Berol.  8vo.  1841  ;  and  the  first  part  of  J.  S. 
Bcrnardi  Rclujutae  Medtoo-Critiaw,  ed.  Gruner, 
Jenae,  1795,  8vo.  contains  some  Greek  Scholia 
on  the  work. 

Another  of  his  extant  works  is  entitled,  &*pa- 
n-tvrucH  Mlfooot, 44  De  Methodo  Medendi,"  in  six 
books,  which  have  hitherto  appeared  complete  only 
in  a  Latin  translation,  though  Dicta  had,  before  his 
death,  collected  materials  for  a  Greek  edition  of 
this  and  his  other  works.  (St*  his  preface  to  Galen 
De  Diswect.  Mute.)  In  these  books,  says  Freind, 
though  he  chiefly  follows  Galen,  and  very  often 
Aetius  and  Paulus  Aegineta  without  naming  him, 
yet  he  makes  use  of  whatever  he  finds  to  his  pur- 
pose both  in  the  old  and  modern  writers,  as  well 
barbarians  as  Greeks ;  and  indeed  we  find  in  him 
several  things  that  are  not  to  be  met  with  else- 
where. The  work  was  written  extempore,  and 
designed  for  the  use  of  Apocauchus  during  bis 
embassy  to  the  north.  (Pmef.  i.  p.  139.)  A  Latin 
translation  of  this  work  by  Corn.  H.  Mathisius, 
was  first  published  Venet  1554,  4to.  The  first 
four  books  appear  sometimes  to  have  been  con- 
sidered to  form  a  complete  work,  of  which  the 
first  and  second  have  been  inserted  by  Ideler  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  /'Ays.  et  Med.  Gr.  Min. 
BeroL.  1842,  under  the  title  n«pi  Atayrtiat&t 
ria&tfr, "  De  Morborum  Dignotione,"  and  from  which 
the  Greek  extracts  in  H.  Stephens's  Dwtionanum 
Medicum%  Par.  1564,  8vo.  are  probably  taken. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  books  have  also  been  taken  for 
a  separate  work,  and  were  published  by  them- 
selves. Par.  1539,  8vo.  and  Basil.  1540,  8vo.  in 
a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Ruelliua,  with  the  title 
**  De  Medicamentorura  Compositione."  An  extract 
from  this  work  is  inserted  in  Fernel's  collection  of 
writers  De  Febribiu,  Venet.  1576,  fol. 

His  other  extant  work  is  riepl  Odour,  "  De 
Urmia,"  in  seven  books.  He  has  treated  of  this  sul>- 
ject  very  fully  and  distinctly,  and,  though  he  goes 
upon  the  plan  which  Theophilus  Protospatharius  had 
marked  out,  yet  he  has  added  a  great  deal  of  origi- 
nal matter.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  systematic 
work  on  the  subject  that  remains  from  antiquity, 
so  much  so  that,  till  the  chemical  improvements  of 
the  last  hundred  years,  he  had  left  hardly  anything 
new  to  be  said  by  the  moderns,  many  of  whom, 
says  Freind,  tranacrii>ed  it  almost  word  for  word. 
This  work  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion by  Ambrose  Leo,  which  appeared  in  1519, 
Venet.  4 to.,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted ; 
the  Greek  original  has  been  published  for  the  first 
time  in  the  second  volume  of  Ideler's  work  quoted 
above.  Two  Latin  editions  of  his  collected 
works  are  said  by  Choulant  (Handhuch  der  liii- 
cherhtnde  fur  die  Aellere  Mtdictn,  I«eipzig,  1841  \ 
to  have  been  published  in  the  same  year,  1556, 
one  at  Paris  and  the  other  at  Lyons  both  in  8vo. 
His  three  works  are  also  inserted  in  the  Mniut* 
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Artie  Principes  of  H.  Stephen*,  Par.  1567,  foL 
(Freind's  Hist,  of  Phytic;  Sprcngel,  Hist,  de  la 
Med. ;  Hallcr,  liibliotk.  Medic.  Prod. ;  Borchusen, 
Hid.  Medic.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ACU'LEO  occurs  as  a  surname  of  C.  Furius 
who  was  quaestor  of  L.  Scipio,  and  was  con- 
demned of  peculatus.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  55.)  Acu- 
leo, however,  seems  not  to  have  been  a  regular  fa- 
mily-name of  the  Furia  gens  hut  only  a  surname 
given  to  this  person,  of  which  a  similar  example 
recurs  in  the  following  article. 

C.  AC U  LEO,  a  Roman  knight,  who  married 
the  sister  of  II  el  via,  the  mother  of  Cicero.  He 
was  surpassed  by  no  one  in  his  day  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Roman  law,  and  possessed  great 
acuteneas  of  mind,  but  was  not  distinguished  for 
other  attainments.  He  was  a  friend  of  L.  Licinius 
Crossus,  and  was  defended  by  him  upon  one  oc- 
casion. The  son  of  Aculeo  was  C.  Visellius  Varro ; 
whence  it  would  appear  that  Aculeo  was  only  a 
surname  given  to  the  father  from  his  acuteness,  and 
that  his  full  name  was  C.  Visellius  Varro  Aculeo. 
(Cic.  de  Or.  i.  43,  ii  1,  65 ;  Brut.  76.) 

ACU'MENUS  ('AjroifMMfr),  a  physician  of 
Athens,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ, 
and  is  mentioned  as  the  friend  and  companion 
of  Socrates.  (Flat.  Phaedr.  init. ;  Xen.  Mcmor. 
iii.  13.  §  2.)  lie  was  the  rather  of  Eryximachus, 
who  was  also  a  physician,  and  who  is  introduced 
as  one  of  the  speakers  in  Plato's  Symposium.  ( Plat. 
Protag.  p.  315,  c  ;  Sytup.  p.  176,  c.)  He  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  collection  of  letters  first  published 
by  Leo  Allatius,  Paris,  1637,  4to.  with  the  title 
Epist.  Socratvt  et  Socmticorum,  and  again  by  Orel- 
lius.  Lips.  1815.  8vo.  ep.  14.  p.  31.    [W.  A.  O.j 

ACUSILA  US  {'Axowrikaos),  of  Argos,  one  of 
the  earlier  Greek  logographere  (Diet,  of  Ant.  p.575, 
a.),  who  probably  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixth  century  a  c  He  is  called  the  son  of  Cabras 
or  Scabras,  and  is  reckoned  by  some  among  the 
Seven  Wise  Men.  Suidas  (».  v.)  says,  that  he 
wrote  Genealogies  from  bronze  taMets,  which  his 
rather  was  said  to  have  dug  up  in  his  own  house. 
Three  books  of  his  Genealogies  are  quoted,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  only  a  translation  of  Hesiod 
into  prose.  (Clem.  Strom,  vi.  p.  629,  n.)  Like  most 
of  the  other  logographers,  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic 
dialect.  Plato  is  the  earliest  writer  by  whom  he 
is  mentioned.  (Symp.  p.  178,  b.)  The  works  which 
bore  the  name  of  Annularis  in  a  later  age,  were 
spurious.  (*.  v.  'EffOTCuof  MiAifcrior,  'I<rropr}<rai, 
iiryypdipw.)  The  frogmen ts  of  Acusilaiis  have 
been  published  by  Sturtz,  Gcrae,  1787  ;  2nd  ed. 
Lips.  1824  ;  and  in  the  44  Museum  Criticum,"  L 
p.  216,  &c  Camb.  1826. 

M.  ACU'TIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c.  401, 
was  elected  by  the  other  tribunes  (by  co-optation) 
in  violation  of  the  Trebonia  lex.  *  (Liv.  v.  10; 
Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  566,  a.) 

ADA  ("Ada),  the  daughter  of  Hecatomnus,  king 
of  Caria,  and  sister  of  Mausolus,  Artemisia, 
Idrieut,  and  Pixodarus.  She  was  married  to  her 
brother  Idrieus,  who  succeeded  Artemisia  in  b.  c. 
351  and  died  B.  c  344.  On  the  death  of  her 
husband  she  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Caria,  but 
was  expelled  by  her  brother  Pixodarus  in  B.c.340; 
and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  b.  c.  335  his  son- 
in-law  Orontobates  received  the  satrapy  of  Caria 
from  the  Persian  king.  When  Alexander  entered 
Carin  in  B.  c.  334,  Ada,  who  was  in  possession  of 
the  fortress  of  Alinda,  surrendered  this  place  to 


him  and  begged  leave  to  adopt  him  as  her  son. 
After  taking  Halicarnasaus,  Alexander  committed 
the  government  of  Caria  to  her.    (Arrian,  Anab. 

i.  23 ;  Diod.  xvi.  42,  74  ;  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  656,  657 ; 
Plut,  Alex.  10.) 

ADAEUS,  or  ADDAEUS  ('A3aTot or *A88«£j), 
•  Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  most  pro- 
bably of  Macedonia.  The  epithet  Maxt&eVoi  k 
appended  to  his  name  before  the  third  epigram 
in  the  Vat  MS.  (Antk.  (Jr.  vi.  228);  and  the 
subjects  of  the  second,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
epigrams  agree  with  this  account  of  his  origin. 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to 
whose  death  he  alludes.  (A  nth.  Or.  vii.  240.) 
The  fifth  epigram  (Anih.  Gr.  vii.  305)  is  inscribed 
'AbSadov  MtTvXijyoiov,  and  there  was  a  Mitylenaean 
of  this  name,  who  wrote  two  prose  wroks  Yltpl 
' Ay oAfmrowomv  and  Tltpl  Ata9ivevs.  (A then, 
xiii.  p.  606.  a,  xi.  p.  471,  k.)  The  time  when  ho 
lived  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty.  Reiske, 
though  on  insufficient  grounds,  believes  these  two 
to  be  the  same  person.  (Anih.  G'roec.  vi.  328, 
258,  vii.  51,238,  240,  305,  x.  20  ;  Brunck,  AmaL 

ii.  p.  224  ;  Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  831.)      [C  P.  M.] 
ADAMANTE1A.    [  Amalthkia.J 
ADAMA'NTIUS   ('Aoo^rrioj),  an  ancient 

physician,  bearing  the  title  of  Iatrompkitta  (tarpucwp 
kfryuv  «ro4piffnfj,  Socrates,  Hist.  Eode*.  vii.  13), 
for  the  meaning  of  which  see  Did,  of  Ant. 
p.  507.  Little  is  known  of  his  personal  history, 
except  that  he  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who  tied  from  Alexandria, 
at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  that 
city  by  the  Patriarch  St.  Cyril,  a.  d.  415.  He  went 
tc  Constantinople,  was  persuaded  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, apparently  by  Atticus  the  Patriarch  of  that 
city,  and  then  relumed  to  Alexandria.  (Socrates, 
/  c.)  He  is  the  author  of  a  Greek  treatise  on 
physiognomy,  Qvctoji><»txoviKo\  in  two  books,  which 
is  still  extant,  and  which  is  borrowed  in  a  great 
measure  (as  he  himself  confesses,  L  Prooem.  p. 
314,  ed.  Franz.)  from  Polemo's  work  on  the  same 
subject.  It  is  dedicated  to  Constantius,  who  is 
supposed  by  Fabricius  (liibliotk.  GraaxL,  vol.  ii.  p. 
171,  xiii.  34,  ed.  vet.)  to  be  the  person  who  mar- 
ried Placidia,  the  daughter  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  and  who  reigned  for  seven  months  in  con- 
junction with  the  Emperor  II  onorius.  It  was  first 
published  in  Greek  at  Paris,  1540,  8vow,  then  in 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Basle,  1544,  8va,  and  after- 
wards in  Greek,  together  with  Aelian,  Polemo  and 
some  other  writers,  at  Rome,  1545,  4to. ;  the  last 
and  best  edition  is  that  by  J.  G.  Franzius,  who  has 
inserted  it  in  his  collection  of  the  Scriptorea  Pkyri- 
oynomiae  Veteres,  Gr.  et  LaL,  Altenb.  1780,  8vo. 
Another  of  his  works,  Tltpl  'AWfuw,  De  VentU,  is 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  to  Hesiod,  and  an  extract 
from  it  is  given  by  Aetius  (tetrab.  L  serm.  3,  c. 
163) ;  it  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence  in  manu- 
script in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Several  of 
his  medical  prescriptions  are  preserved  by  OnW 
sius  and  Aetius.  [W.  A.  G.J 

ADEIMANTUS  (^AStiljuurros).  1.  The  son  of 
Ocytu*,  the  Corinthian  commander  in  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  Before  the  battle  of  Arte- 
misium  he  threatened  to  sail  away,  but  was  bribed 
by  Themistocles  to  remain.  He  opposed  The  mi  s- 
tocles  with  great  insolence  in  the  council  which 
the  commanders  held  before  the  battle  of  Salami*. 
According  to  the  Athenians  he  took  to  flight  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  battle,  but  this 
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su  denied  hr  the  Corinthian*  and  the  other 
Greek*.  (Herod.  viiL  5,  56,  61,  94  ;  Plut.  Them. 

2.  The  ton  of  Leucolophidcs,  an  Athenian,  was 
one  of  the  commander*  with  Alcibiade*  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Andre*,  a.  c.  407.  (Xen.  HelL  i. 
1  \  '21.)  He  mu  again  appointed  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginuftae,  b.  c. 
406,  and  continued  in  office  till  the  battle  of  Aegos- 
sotanri,  B.  c  405,  where  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
ir>ar,ders.  and  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  the 
only  cne  of  the  Athenian  prisoner*  who  was  not 
put  to  death,  because  he  had  opposed  the  decree 
far  cutting  off  the  right  hands  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian* who  miirht  be  taken  in  the  battle.    He  was 


sreused  by  many  of  treachery  in  this  battle,  and 
vat  afterwards  impeached  by  Conon.  (Xen.  HelL  L 
MKIL  1.  §30-3-2;  Pauaiv.  17.§2,x.9.  §5;  Dem. 
4        leg.  p.  401.;  Lys.  c  Ate.  pp.  143,  21.) 
Aristophanes  speaks  of  Adeimantus  in  the  M  Frogs  " 
(1515),  which  was  acted  in  the  year  of  the  battle, 
a*  one  whose  death  was  wished  for;  and  he  also 
calls  him,  apparent!?  out  of  jest,  the  son  of  Leuco- 
iophas.  that  is,  "  White  Crest."    In  the  *  Prota- 
goras "  of  Plato,  Adeimantus  is  also  spoken  of  as 
present  on  that  occasion  (p.  315,  e.).  t 
3.  The  brother  of  Plato,  who  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  latter.    (ApoL  Socr.  p.  34,  a.,  de 
ftrp.  iL  p.  367,  e.  p.  548,  d.  e.) 

ADGANDE'STRIUS,  a  chief  of  the  Catti, 
oired  to  kill  Arminius  if  the  Romans  would  send 
fcrm  poison  for  the  purpose  ;  but  Tiberius  declined 
tiie  olffcr.    (Tac  Anm.  i'u  88.) 

ADHERRAL  ('ArcfofcM).  1.  A  Carthaginian 
eoiunander  in  the  first  Punic  war,  who  was  placed 
wb  Drepana,  and  completely  defeated  the  Roman 
cental  P.  Claudius  in  a  sea-fight  off  Drepana,  a.  c. 
249.  (Polyb,  i.  49—52;  Diod  EcL  xxiv.) 

2.  A  Carthaginian  commander  under  Mago  in 
the  wound  Punk  war,  who  was  defeated  in  a  sea- 
fight  off  Carteia,  in  Spain,  by  C.  Laclius  in  b.c. 
206.   (Lit.  xxviii.  30.) 

3  The  son  of  Micip&a,  and  grandson  of  Masi- 
nusa,  had  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  left  to  him  by 
his  tuber  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Hiempft.il 
sad  Jagurtha,  a.  c  1 18.  After  the  murder  of  his 
welter  by  Jugurtha,  Adherbal  fled  to  Rome  and 
to  his  share  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
in  B.  c  117.  But  Adherbal  was  again 
•tripped  of  his  dominion*  by  Jugurtha  and  be- 
sieged m  Cirta,  where  he  was  treacherously  killed 
by  Jugurtha  in  a.  c.  1 12,  although  he  had  placed 
!i:n»etf  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans. 
(SelL  Jmg.  5,  13,  14,  24,  25,  26;  Lir.  Ep.  63; 
Diod.  £ir.  xxxiT.  p.  605.  ed.  Wess.) 

ADIATOR1X  ('A3ittT^),  son  of  a  tetrarch 
in  Galaria,  belonged  to  Antony's  party,  and  killed 
*fl  the  Romans  in  Heracleia  shortly  before  the 
Wtie  of  Actium.  After  this  battle  he  was  led  as 
priicser  to  tbe  triumph  of  Augustus,  and  put  to 
death  with  his  younger  son.  Hi*  elder  ton, 
Dyteutus,  was  subsequently  made  priest  of  the 
celebrated  goddess  in  Comana.  (Strab.  xii  pp.543, 
S3X,  Sod ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  ii.  12.) 

ADM  ET  E  ('A Vjfnj ).  1.  Adaugterof  Oceanu* 
vti  Thetys  (Hesiod.  Theog.  349),  whom  Hyginus 
>n  the  preface  to  his  fables  calls  Adrueto  and  a 


2.  A  daughter  of  Eurystheus  and  Antimache  or 
Admete.  Heracles  was  obliged  by  her  father  to 
f"ch  for  her  tbe  girdle  of  Are*,  which  was  worn  | 
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by  Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  A  mason*.  (Apollod.  iL 
5.  §  9.)  According  to  Tsetses  {ad  Lyeophr.  1327), 
she  accompanied  Heracles  on  this  expedition. 
There  was  a  tradition  (Athen.  xv.  p.  447),  according 
to  which  Admete  was  originally  a  priestess  of  Hera 
at  Argos,  but  fled  with  the  image  of  the  goddess 
to  Sam os.  Pirates  were  engaged  by  the  Argivca 
to  fetch  the  image  back,  but  the  enterprise  did  not 
succeed,  for  the  ship  when  laden  with  the  image 
could  not  be  made  to  move.  The  men  then  took 
the  image  back  to  the  coast  of  Samoa  and  sailed 
away.  When  the  Samians  found  it,  they  tied  it 
to  a  tree,  but  Admete  puritied  it  and  restored  it  to 
the  temple  of  Samoa.  In  commemoration  of  this 
event  the  Samians  celebrated  an  annual  festival 
called  Tonea.  This  story  seems  to  be  an  invention 
of  the  Argives,  by  which  they  intended  to  prove 
that  the  worship  of  Hera  in  their  place  was  older 
than  in  Samoa  [L.  S.] 

ADMETUS  ('ASfirrot),  a  son  of  Pheres,  the 
founder  and  king  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  and  of 
Periclymene  orClymene.  (Apollod. L  8.§2,9.§  14.) 
He  took  part  in  the  Calydonian  chase  and  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts.  (Apollod.  i.9.  §  16;  Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  14.  173.)  When  he  had  succeeded  hi* 
father  as  king  of  Pherae,  he  sued  for  the  hand  of 
Alcestis,  the  daughter  of  Pclias,  who  promised  her 
to  him  on  condition  that  he  should  come  to  her  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  lions  and  boars.  This  task 
Admetus  performed  by  the  assistance  of  Apollo, 
who  served  him  according  to  some  accounts  out  of 
attachment  to  him  (Schol.  ad  Enrip.  Alceet.  2; 
Callim.  A.  t»  Apoll.  46,  *cc),  or  according  to  other* 
because  he  was  obliged  to  serve  a  mortal  for  one 
year  for  having  shun  the  Cyclops.  (Apollod.  iii.  10. 
§  4.)  On  the  day  of  his  marriage  with  Alcestis, 
Admetus  neglected  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Artemis, 
and  when  in  the  evening  he  entered  the  bridal 
chamber,  he  found  there  a  number  of  snakes  rolled 
up  in  a  lump.  Apollo,  however,  reconciled 
Artemis  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  induced  the 
Moirae  to  grant  to  Admetus  deliverance  from 
death,  if  at  the  hour  of  his  death  his  father,  mother, 
or  wife  would  die  for  him.  Alcestis  did  so,  but 
Kora,  or  according  to  others  Heracles,  brought  her 
back  to  the  upper  world.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  15  ;  com- 
pare Alckstin.)  [L.  S.] 

ADMETUS  ("Ao>irroj),  king  of  the  Molo*. 
sians  in  the  time  of  Thcmistocles,  who,  when  su- 
preme at  Athens,  had  opposed  him,  perhaps  not 
without  insult,  in  some  suit  to  the  people.  But  when 
flying  from  the  officer*  who  were  ordered  to  seize 
him  as  a  party  to  the  treason  of  Pausanias,  and 
driven  from  Corcyra  to  Epirua,  he  found  himself 
upon  some  emergency,  with  no  hope  of  refuge  but 
the  bouse  of  Admetus.  Admetus  was  absent ;  but 
Phthia  his  queen  welcomed  the  stranger,  and  bade 
him,  as  the  most  solemn  form  of  supplication 
among  the  Molossians,  take  her  son,  the  young 
prince,  and  sit  with  him  in  his  hands  upon  the 
hearth.   Admetus  on  his  return  home  assured  him 
of  protection ;  according  to  another  account  in 
Plutarch,  he  himself,  and  not  Pthia  enjoined  the 
form  as  affording  him  a  pretext  for  refusal :  he,  at 
any  rate,  shut  his  ears  to  all  that  the  Athenian 
and  Lacedaemonian  commissioners,  who  soon  after- 
wards arrived,  could  say ;  and  sent  Thcmistocles 
safely  to  Pydna  on  his  way  to  the  Persian  court. 
(Thucyd.  L  1 36,  1 37 ;  Plut  Them.  24.)  [A.  H.  C.l 
ADMETUS  ('A«MflTOf),  a  Greek  epigram- 
matist, who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the 
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century  after  Christ.  One  line  of  nia  is  preferred 
by  Lucian.    (Demontu,  44  ;  Brunck,  Anal.'xix.  p. 

II.)  [C.  P.M.] 

ADO'NEUS  f/AoWtifc).     1.   A  surname  of 

Pncchus,  signifies  the  Ruler.  (Anson.  Epwr.  xxix. 

2.  Adoneus  is  sometimes  used  by  Latin  poets 
f»r  Adonis.  (Plant.  Menaech.  i.  2.  35  ;  CatulL 
xxix.  9.)  [L.  S.J 

ADO'NIS  ("AoWi»),  according  to  Apollodorus 
(iii.  14.  §  3)  a  son  of  Cinynu  and  Mednrme,  accord- 
ing to  Hesiod  (op.  Apollod.  iiL  14.  §  4)  a  Ron  of 
Phoenix  and  Alphesiboea,  and  according  to  the 
cyclic  poet  Panyasis  (op.  ApoUod.  I.  c)  a  son  of 
Tlieias,  king  of  Assyria,  who  begot  him  by  his 
own  daughter  Smyrna.  (Myrrha.)    The  ancient 
story  ran  thus:   Smyrna  had  neglected  the  wor- 
ship of  Aphrodite,  and  was  punished  by  the  god- 
dess with  an  unnatural  love  for  her  father.  With 
the  assistance  of  her  nurse  she  contrired  to  share 
her  father's  bed  without  being  known  to  him. 
When  he  discovered  the  crime  he  wished  to  kill 
her;  but  she  fled,  nnd  on  being  nearly  overtaken, 
prayed  to  the  gods  to  make  her  invisible.  They 
were  moved  to  pity  and  changed  her  into  a  tree 
called  Oftiipn.    After  the  lapse  of  nine  months 
the  tree  burst,  and  Adonis  was  born.  Aphrodite 
was  so  much  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  infant, 
that  she  conceded  it  in  a  chest  which  she  entrust- 
ed to  Persephone  ;  but  when  the  latter  discovered 
the  treasure  she  bad  in  her  keeping,  she  refused  to 
give  it  up.    The  case  was  brought  before  Zeus, 
who  decided  the  dispute  by  declaring  that  during 
four  months  of  every  year  Adonis  should  be  left  to 
himself,  during  four  months  he  should  belong  to 
Persephone,  and  during  the  remaining  four  to 
Aphrodite.     Adonis  however  preferring  to  live 
with  Aphrodite,  also  spent  with  her  the  four 
months  over  which  he  had  eontrouL  After- 
wards Adonis  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received 
from  a  boar  during  the  chase.    Thus  far  the  story 
of  Adonis  was  related  by  Panyasis.    Later  writers 
furnish  various  alterations  and  additions  to  it. 
According  to  Hyginus  (Fub  58,  164,  251,  271), 
Smyrna  was  punished  with  the  love  for  her  father, 
because  her  mother  Cenchreis  had  provoked  the 
anger  of  Aphrodite  by  extolling  the  beauty  of  her 
daughter  above  that  of  the  goddess.    Smyrna  after 
the  discovery  of  her  crime  fled  into  a  forest,  where 
she  was  changed  into  a  tree  from  which  Adonis 
came  forth,  when  her  father  split  it  with  bis 
sword.    The  dispute  between  Aphrodite  and  Per- 
sephone was  according  to  some  accounts  settled  by 
Calliope,  whom  Zeus  appointed  as  mediator  be- 
tween them.  (Hygin.  Poet  Astron.  ii.  7.)  Ovid 
{Met  x.  300,  &c.)  adds  the  following  features: 
My  ana's  love  of  her  father  was  excited  by  the 
furies ;  Lucina  assisted  her  when  she  gave  birth  to 
Adonis,  and  the  Naiads  anointed  him  with  the 
tears  of  his  mother,  i.  e.  with  the  fluid  which 
trickled  from  the  tree.    Adonis  grew  up  a  most 
beautiful  youth,  and  Venus  loved  him  and  shared 
with  him  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  though  she 
always  cautioned  him  against  the  wild  beasts. 
At  last  he  wounded  a  boar  which  killed  him  in 
its  fury.    According  to  some   traditions  Ares 
(Mars),  or,  according  to  others,  Apollo  assumed 
the  form  of  a  boar  and  thus  killed  Adonis.  (Serv. 
ad  Viry.  Kd.  x.  18 ;  Ptolem.  Hephaest.  i.  p.  306, 
ed.  Gale.)    A  third  story  related  that  Dionysus 
1  off  Adonis.  (Phanoclea  op.  Plut.  Symjx*. 
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tv.  5.)  When  Aphrodite  was  inform-d  of  her 
beloved  being  wounded,  she  hastened  to  the  spot 
and  sprinkled  nectar  into  his  blood,  from  which 
immediately  flowers  sprang  up.  Various  other 
modifications  of  the  story  may  be  read  in  Hyginus 
{Poet.  Atiron.  ii.  7),  Theocritus  {Idyll,  zr.), 
Bion  {Idyll,  i.),  and  in  the  scholiast  on  Lyco- 
phron.  (839,  Ac)  From  the  double  marriage  of 
Aphrodite  with  Ares  and  Adonis  sprang  Priapus. 
(Schol.  ad  Apollo*.  Rhod.  i  9,  32.)  Besides 
him  Golgos  and  Be  roe  are  likewise  called  children 
of  Adonis  and  Aphrodite.  (SchoL  ad  TkeocriL  xv. 
100;  Nonni  Dionyt.  xli.  155.)  On  bis  death 
Adonis  was  obliged  to  descend  into  the  lower 
world,  but  he  was  allowed  to  spend  six  months 
out  of  every  year  with  his  beloved  Aphrodite  in 
the  upper  world.  (Orpk.  hymn.  55.  10.) 

The  worship  of  Adonis,  which  in  later  times 
was  spread  over  nearly  all  the  coun tiles  round  the 
Mediterranean,  was,  as  the  story  itself  sufficiently 
indicates,  of  Asiatic,  or  more  especially  of  Phoeni- 
cian origin.  (Lucian,  de  dea  Svr.  c  6.)  Thence  it 
was  transferred  to  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
even  to  Italy,  though  of  course  with  various  mo- 
difications. In  the  Homeric  poems  no  trace  of  it 
occurs,  and  the  later  Greek  poets  changed  the 
original  symbolic  account  of  Adonis  into  a  poetical 
story.  In  the  Asiatic  religions  Aphrodite  was  the 
fructifying  principle  of  nature,  and  Adonis  appears 
to  have  reference  to  the  death  of  nature  in  winter 
and  its  revival  in  spring — hence  he  spends  six 
months  in  the  lower  and  six  in  tho  upper  world. 
His  death  nnd  his  return  to  life  were  celebrated 
in  annual  festivals  ('AoWfa)  at  Byblos,  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  Athens,  and  other  places.      [L.  S.] 

ADRAN  US  (  Kxpa»it ),  a  Sicilian  divinity  who 
was  worshipped  in  all  the  island,  but  especially  at 
Adranus,  a  town  near  Mount  Aetna.  (Plut.  J'imoL 
12;  Diodor.  xiv.  37.)  Hesychius  {$.  v.  HaXucol) 
represents  the  god  as  the  father  of  the  Palici. 
According  to  Aelian  {Ilitt.  Anim.  xi.  20),  about 
1000  sacred  dogs  were  kept  near  his  temple. 
Some  modern  critics  consider  this  divinity  to  be  of 
eastern  origin,  and  connect  the  name  Adranus 
with  the  Persian  Adar  (fire),  and  regard  him  as 
the  same  as  the  Phoenician  Adnunelech,  and  as 
a  personification  of  the  sun  or  of  fire  in  general. 
(Bochart,  Gttyniph,  Sacra,  p.  530  )  [L.  S.] 

ADRANTUS,  ARDRANTUS  or  AHRAS- 
TUS,  a  contemporary  of  Athenaeus,  who  wrote  a 
commentary  in  five  books  upon  the  work  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  eutitled  wtpl  'HOw,  to  which  he  added  a 
sixth  book  upon  the  Nicomachiau  Ethics  of. 
totle.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  673,  c.  with 
note.) 

ADRASTEIA  {'MpaVrtta).  1.  A  Cretan 
nymph,  daughter  of  Meiisseus,  to  whom  Rhea 
entrusted  the  infant  Zeus  to  be  reared  in  the  Dic- 
taean  grotto.  In  this  office  Adrasteia  was  assisted 
by  her  sister  Ida  and  the  Curetes  (ApoUod.  i.  1. 
§  6 ;  Collimach.  hymn,  in  Jov.  47),  whom  the 
scholiast  on  Callimacaus  calls  her  brothers.  Apol> 
lonins  Rhodius  (iii.  132,  &c.)  relates  that  she  gave 
to  the  infant  Zeus  a  beautiful  globe  {tr^atpa)  to 
play  with,  and  on  some  Cretan  coins  Zeus  is 
represented  sitting  upon  a  globe.  (Spanh.  ad 
Cullim.  I.e.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Nemesis,  which  is  derived  by 
some  writers  from  Adrastus,  who  is  said  to  have 
built  the  first  sanctuary  of  Nemesis  on  the  river 
Asopus  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  588),  and  by  others 
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the  verb  ItSpaVirsur,  according  to  which  it  would 
K#cifT  the  goddess  whom  none  can  escape.  (V sic- 
ken, jrf  Htrvd.  uL  40.)  [L.  S.] 
ADRASTI'NE.  [Adrastus.] 
ADRASTUS  fAJpeurroff),  a  son  of  Talaua, 
K<ag  of  Argos,  and  of  Lysimache.  (Apollod.  i.  9. 
|  13.)  Pau&aniaa  (ii.  6.  §  3)  calls  his  mother 
Lytianassa,  and  Hyginus  (Fab.  69)  Eurvnome, 
(Onp.  Schol.  ad  Kurip.  Fkoen.  423.)  During  a 
feud  between  the  roost  powerful  houses  in  Argos, 
Talanj  was  slain  by  Amphiaraus,  and  Adrastus 
being  expelled  from  his  dominions  fled  to  Polybua, 
then  king  of  Sicyon.  When  Polybus  died  with- 
out heirs,  Adrastus  succeeded  him  on  the  throne 
of  Sicyon,  and  during  his  reign  he  is  said  to  have 
instituted  the  Nemenii  games.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  57*2; 
Pind-  Am.  ix.  30,  &c  ;  Herod,  v.  67  ;  Paus.  ii. 
6.  |  3.)  Afterwards,  however,  Adrastus  became 
r*\-©nciied  to  Amphiaraus,  gave  him  his  sister  Eri- 
phyle  in  marriage,  and  returned  to  his  kingdom  of 
Anrn.  Daring  the  time  he  reigned  there  it  hap- 
pened that  Tydeus  of  Calydon  and  Polynices  of 
Thebes,  both  fugitive*  from  their  native  countries, 
net  at  Argos  near  the  palace  of  Adrastus,  and 
ome  to  words  and  from  words  to  blows.  On 
■earing  the  noise,  Adrastus  hastened  to  them  and 
aspirated  the  combatants,  in  whom  he  immediately 
rtcTcnitfd  the  two  men  that  had  been  promised  to 
km  by  an  oracle  as  the  future  husbands  of  two 
of  his  daughters  ;  for  one  bore  on  his  shield 
the  figure  of  a  boar,  and  the  other  that  of  a 
lno,  and  the  oracle  was,  that  one  of  his  daughters 
was  to  marry  a  boar  and  the  other  a  lion.  Adras- 
too  therefore  gave  his  daughter  Deipyle  to  Tydeus, 
tod  Argeia  to  Polynices,  and  at  the  same  time 
promised  to  lead  each  of  these  pnnc-s  back  to  his 
•wo  conn  try.  Adrastas  now  prepared  for  war 
apainst  Thebes,  although  Amphiaraus  foretold  that 
all  who  should  engage  in  it  should  perish,  with 
the  exception  of  Adrastus.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  1, 
At.;  Hygin.  Fab.  69,  70.) 

Th  a*  arose  the  celebrated  war  of  the  *  Seven 
arsinst  Thebes,**  in  which  Adrastus  was  joined  by 
ait  other  heroes,  vis.  Polynices,  Tydeus,  Amphia- 
raas,  Capaneua,  Hippomedon,  and  Partheuopacus.  ( 
of  Tydeus  and  Polynices  other  legends 
Eteocloe  and  Meeisteus.  This  war  ended 
■■  unfortunately  as  Amphiaraus  had  predicted, 
•ad  Adrastus  alone  was  saved  by  the  swiftness  of 
his  horse  Areion,  the  gift  of  Heracles.  (Horn.  IL 
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fell  in  this  war,  was  Aegialeus,  the  son  of  Adras- 
tus. After  having  built  a  temple  of  Nemesis  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  [Adraktkia],  he  set 
out  on  his  return  home.  But  weighed  down  by 
old  age  and  grief  at  the  death  of  his  son  he  died  at 
Megara  and  was  buried  there.  (Paus.  i.  43.  §  1.) 
After  his  death  he  was  worshipped  in  several  parts 
of  Greece,  as  at  Megara  (Pnus.  L  c. ),  at  Sicyon 
where  his  memory  was  celebrated  in  tragic  cho- 
ruses (Herod,  v.  67),  and  in  Attica.  (Paus.  i.  30. 
§  4.)  The  legends  about  Adrastus  and  the  two 
wars  against  Thebes  have  furnished  most  ample 
materials  for  the  epic  as  well  as  tragic  poets  of 
Greece  (Paus.  ix.  9.  §  3),  and  some  works  of  art 
relating  to  the  stories  about  Adrastus  are  mentioned 
in  Pausanias.  (iii.  18.  §  7,  x.  10.  §  2.) 

From  Adrastus  the  female  patronymic  Adrastine 
was  formed.    (Houi.  11.  v.  412.)         [L.  S.J 

ADRASTUS  (*A8po<rT0t),  a  son  of  the  Phry- 
gian king  Gordius,  who  had  unintentionally  killed 
his  brother,  and  was  in  consequence  expelled  by 
his  father  aud  deprived  of  everything  He  took 
refuge  as  a  suppliant  at  the  court  of  king  Croesus, 
who  purified  him  and  received  him  kindly.  After 
some  time  he  was  sent  out  as  guardian  of  Atys, 
the  son  of  Croesus,  who  was  to  deliver  the  coun- 
try from  a  wild  boar  which  hud  made  great  havoc 
all  around.  Adrastus  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
prince  Atys,  while  he  was  aiming  at  the  wild 
beast.  Croesus  pardoned  the  unfortunate  man,  as 
he  saw  in  this  accident  the  will  of  the  gods  and 
the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  ;  but  Adrastus  could 
not  endure  to  live  longer  and  killed  himself  on  the 
tomb  of  Atys,  (Herod.  i.  35—45.)        [L.  S.] 

ADRASTUS  ('A8pooTo»),  of  Aphrodisias,  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
the  arrangement  of  Aristotle's  writings  and  his 
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xxiii.  346,  Ate  ;  Paus.  viii.  25.  §  5  ;  Apollod.  iii. 
&)  Creon  of  Thebes  refusing  to  allow  the  bodies 
•f  the  six  heroes  to  be  buried,  Adrastus  went  to 
Athens  and  implored  the  assistance  of  the  Athe- 
Theseus  was  persuaded  to  undertake  an 
against  Thebes ;  he  took  the  city  and 
4?hrered  up  the  bodies  of  the  fallen  heroes  to 
their  friends  for  burial.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  1  ; 
IWix.9.  8  1.1 

Ten  years  after  this  Adrastus  persuaded  the 
u»vea  sons  of  the  heroes,  who  had  fallen  in  the 
war  against  Thebes,  to  make  a  new  attack  upon 
that  city,  and  Amphiaraus  now  declared  that  the 
gods  approved  of  the  undertaking,  and  promised 
««eia.  (Pans.  ix.  9.  §  2;  Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  2.) 
Ten  w  is  celebrated  in  ancient  story  as  the  war 
sj  the  Epjgoni  ('Zrlyopot).  Thebes  was  taken  and 
rased  to  the  ground,  after  the  greater  part  of  its 
inhabitants  had  left  the  city  on  the  advice  of 
Tireusu.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  — 4  ;  Herod,  v.  bl  ;  I 
»iL  p.  325.)     The  only  Argive  hero  that  ! 


fat.  in  viii.  IHk  /%».),  and  by  Achilles 
(p  82).  Some  commentaries  of  his  on  the  Timaeus 
of  Plato  are  also  quoted  by  Porphyry  (p.  270,  in 
Harmonica  Plolemati),  and  a  treatise  on  the  Cate- 
gories of  Aristotle  by  Galen.  None  of  these  have 
come  down  to  us ;  but  a  work  on  Harmonics,  wepl 
'Awiowawr,  »  preserved,  in  MS.,  in  the  Vatican 
Library.  [B.  J.| 

ADR  I  A' N  US.  [Hadrianus,] 
ADRIAN  US  ('AipmvSs),  a  Greek  rhetorician 
born  at  Tyre  in  Phoenic  a,  who  flourished  under 
the  emperors  M.  Antoninus  and  Comraodus.  He 
was  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Hcrodes  Atticus, 
and  obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Athens 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  master.  His  advance- 
ment does  not  seem  to  have  impaired  their  mutual 
regard ;  11  erodes  declared  that  the  unfinished 
speeches  of  his  scholar  were  **  the  fragments  of  a 
colossus,"  and  Adriauus  showed  his  gratitude  by  a 
funeral  oration  which  he  pronounced  over  the  ashes 
of  his  master.  Among  a  people  who  rivalled  one 
another  in  their  seal  to  do  him  honour,  Adrianus 
did  not  shew  much  of  the  discretion  of  a  philoso- 
pher. His  first  lecture  commenced  with  the  modest 
encomium  on  himself  vdAw  in  *tnviici\%  7pdft/u»Ta, 
while  in  the  magnificence  of  his  dress  and  equipage 
he  allected  the  style  of  the  hieruphsnt  of  philoso- 
phy. A  story  may  be  seen  in  Philostratus  of  his 
trial  and  acquittal  for  the  murder  of  a  begging 
sophist  who  had  insulted  him  :  Adrianus  had  re- 
torted by  btyling  such  insults  hJrynara  «d>e«*\  but 
I. is  pupils  were  not  content  with   weapons  -»l 
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ridicule.  The  visit  of  M.  Antoninus  to  Athens 
made  him  acquainted  with  Adrianus,  whom  he 
Invited  to  Rome  and  honoured  with  his  friendship: 
the  emperor  even  condescended  to  set  the  thesis  of 
a  declamation  for  him.  After  the  death  of  Anto- 
ninus he  became  the  private  secretary  of  Commodus. 
His  death  took  place  at  Rome  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  ajps  not  later  than  a.  d.  192,  if  it  be  true 
that  Commodus  (who  was  aswssinated  at  the  end 
of  this  year)  sent  him  a  letter  on  his  death-bed, 
which  he  is  represented  as  kissing  with  devout 
earnestness  in  his  last  moments.  (Philostr.  Vii. 
Adrian. ;  Suidas,  «.  r.  'Atpuuds.)  Of  the  works  I 
attributed  to  him  by  Suidas  three  declamations 
only  are  extant.  These  have  been  edited  by  Leo 
A I  la  ti  us  in  the  Rxcerpta  Vuria  Cratcorum  So- 
pkutarum  ac  ttkciuru-omui,  Romae,  1641,  and  by 
Walx  in  the  first  volume  of  the  liktUirtt  Graeex, 
1832.  [B.J.] 

ADRIA'XUS  CA&pMwfc),  a  Greek  poet,  who 
wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  which  wns  called  'AAs^avopidi.  Of  thii 
poem  the  seventh  book  is  mentioned  (Stcph.  Bye. 
$.  v.  2dV#ia),  but  we  possess  only  a  fragment  con- 
sisting of  one  line.  (Steph.  Byr.  $.  v.  'Aarpala.) 
Suidas  (*.  r.  'A^iowrfj)  mentions  among  other 
poems  of  Arrianus  one  called  'A\*tavtpids%  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  work  of 
Adrianus,  which  he  by  mistake  attributes  to  his 
Arrianus.  (Meineke,  in  the  A  bluindl.  drr  Berlin. 
AkaJemie^  1832,  p.  124.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRIA'NUS  ('A&puwdf)  flourished,  according 
to  Archbishop  Usher,  a.  d.  433.  There  is  extant 
of  his,  in  Greek,  Imigoge  Saerarwn  Litrrurum,  re- 
commended by  Photius  (No. 2)  to  beginners,  edited 
by  Dav.  HoescheL,  4to.  Aug.  Vindel.  1602,  and 
among  the  Critiei  •Sbm.fol.  bond.  1660.  [A.J.C.] 

ADU'SI  US  ('AoWtnof),  according  to  the  account 
•f  Xenophon  in  the  Cyropaedeia,  was  sent  by 
Cyrus  with  an  army  into  Caria,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  feuds  which  existed  in  the  country.  He  after- 
wards assisted  Hystaspes  in  subduing  Phrygia, 
and  was  made  satrap  of  Caria,  as  the  inhabitants 
had  requested,  (vii.  4.  §l,&c,  viii.  6.  §  7.) 

AEA.  [Gaka.] 

AEA,  a  huntress  who  was  metamorphosed  by 
the  gods  into  the  fabulous  island  bearing  the  same 
name,  in  order  to  rescue  her  from  the  pursuit 
of  Phasis,  the  river-  god.  (Val.  Flacc  i.  742,  v. 
426  )  [L  S  ] 

AE'ACES(Afcunn).  1.  The  fiither  of  Syloson 
and  Polycrates.  (Herod,  iii.  39,  139,  vi  13.) 

2.  The  son  of  Syloson,  and  the  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  was  tyrant  of  Samos,  but  was  deprived 
of  his  tyranny  by  Aristagoras,  when  the  Ionians 
revolted  from  the  Persians,  B.  c  500.  He  then 
fled  to  the  Persians,  and  induced  the  Samians  to 
abandon  the  other  Ionians  in  the  sea-fight  between 
the  Persians  and  Ionians.  After  this  battle,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated,  he  was  restored  to 
the  tyranny  of  Samos  by  the  Persians,  a.  c  494. 
(Herod  iv.  138,  vi.  13,  14,  25.) 

AEA'CIDES  (AleudSns)%  a  patronymic  from 
Aeacus,  and  given  to  various  of  his  descendants, 
as  Peleus  (Ov.  Met.  xi.  227,  Ac.,  xii.  365;  Horn. 
//.  xvi.  15),  Telamon  (Ov.  Met.  viii.  4  ;  Apollon. 
i.  1330),  Phocus  (Or.  Met  vii.  668,  798),  the 
sons  of  Aeacus ;  Achilles,  the  grandson  of  Aeacus 
(Horn.  //.  xi.  805;  Virg.  Acm.  i.  99);  and 
Pyrrhus,  the  great-grandfcon  of  Aeacus.  (Virg. 
Am.  iii.  296.)  [L.  S.] 


AEACUS. 

ABA  CIDES  (Alo*«n0,  the  eon  of  Arymbas, 
king  of  Epirus,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  cousin  Alexander,  who  was  slain  in 
Italy.  (Liv.  viii.  24.)  Aeacides  married  Phthia, 
the  daughter  of  Menon  of  Pbarsalus,  by  whom  he 
had  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus  and  two  daughters, 
DeTdameia  and  Troi'as.  In  B.C.  317  he  assisted 
Polysperchon  in  restoring  Olympias  and  the  young 
Alexander,  who  was  then  only  five  years  old,  to 
Macedonia.  In  the  following  year  he  marched  to 
the  assistance  of  Olympias,  who  was  hard  peessed 
by  Cassander ;  but  the  Epirots  disliked  the  service, 
rose  against  Aeacides,  and  drove  him  from  the 
kingdom.  Pyrrhus,  who  was  then  only  two 
years  old,  was  with  difficulty  saved  from  destruc- 
tion by  some  faithful  servants.  But  becoming  tired 
of  the  Macedonian  rule,  the  Epirots  recalled  Aea- 
cides in  B.  c  313  ;  Cassander  immediately  sent  an 
army  against  him  under  Philip,  who  conquered 
him  the  same  year  in  two  battles,  in  the  last  of 
which  he  was  killed.  (Paus.  i.  11 ;  Diod.  xix.  11, 
36,  74  ;  Pint.  Pyrrh.  L  2.) 

AE'ACUS  (Afoicof),  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Aegina, 
a  daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopns.  He  was  born 
in  the  island  of  Oenone  or  Oenopia,  whither 
Aegina  had  been  carried  by  Zeus  to  secure  her 
from  the  anger  of  her  parents,  and  whence  this 
island  wts  afterwards  called  Aegina.  (Apollod. 
iii.  12.  §6;  Hygin.  Fab.  52;  Paus.  ii.  29.  § 
2;  comp.  Noun.  I  Honrs,  vi.  212;  Ov.  Met.  vi. 
113,  vii.  472,  &c.)  According  to  some  ac- 
counts Aeacus  was  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Euro  pa. 
Some  traditions  related  that  at  the  time  when 
Aeacus  was  born,  Aegina  was  not  yet  inhabited, 
and  that  Zeus  changed  the  ants  (uvp/j.yjKtt) 
of  the  island  into  men  (Myrmidones)  over  whom 
Aeacus  ruled,  or  that  he  made  men  grow  up  out 
of  the  earth.  ( Hes.  Frxup*.  67,  cd.Gottling ;  Apol- 
lod. iii.  12.  §  6;  Pau*.  /.  r.)  Ovid  (Met.  vii.  520; 
comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  52  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  375),  on  the 
other  hand,  supposes  that  the  island  was  not  unin- 
habited at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Aeacus,  and  state* 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Aeacus,  II era,  jealous  of 
Aegina,  ravaged  the  island  bearing  the  name  of  the 
latter  by  sending  a  plague  or  a  fearful  dragon  into 
it,  by  which  nearly  all  its  inhabitants  were  carried 
off,  and  that  Zeus  restored  the  population  by 
changing  the  ants  into  men.  These  legends,  as 
M'uller  justly  remarks  {Ae<ji*rtioi\  are  nothing 
but  a  mythical  account  of  the  colonisation  of 
Aegina,  which  seems  to  have  been  originally  in- 
habited by  Pclasgians,  and  afterwards  received 
colonists  from  Phthiotis,  the  seat  of  the  Myrmi- 
dones, and  from  Phlius  on  the  Asopus.  Aeacus 
while  he  reigned  in  Aegina  was  renowned  in  all 
Greece  for  his  justice  and  piety,  and  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  settle  disputes  not  only 
among  men,  but  even  among  the  gods  themselves. 
(Pind.  Jttk.  viii.  48,  &c. ;  Paus.  L  39.  §  5.)  He 
was  such  a  favourite  with  the  latter,  that,  when 
Greece  was  visited  by  a  drought  in  consequence  of 
a  murder  which  had  been  committed  (Diod.  iv. 
60,  61;  Apollod  iii  12.  §  6),  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
declared  that  the  calamity  would  not  cease  unles* 
Aeacus  prayed  to  the  gods  that  it  might  ;  which 
he  accordingly  did,  and  it  ceased  in  consequence. 
Aeacus  himself  shewed  his  gratitude  by  erecting  a 
temple  to  Zeus  Panhellenius  on  mount  Panhel- 
lenion  (Paus.  ii.  30.  §  4),  and  the  Aeginetans 
afterwards  built  a  sanctuary  in  their  island  called 
Aesceum,  which  was  a  square  place  enclosed  by 
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nOt  of  whit*  marble.    Aeacus  was  believed  in 
Uter  times  to  be  buried  under  the  altar  in  this 
sacred  enclosure.  (Pans.  ii.  29.  §  6.)   A  legend  pre- 
ferred in  Pindar  {(M.  viii.  39,  Ac)  relates  that 
Apollo  and  Poseidon  took  Aeacus  as  their  assistant 
in  building  the  walls  of  Troy.    When  the  work 
**»  completed,  three  dragons  rushed  against  the 
wall,  and  while  the  two  of  them  which  attacked 
those  parts  of  the  wall  built  by  the  gods  fell  down 
dead,  the  third  forced  its  way  into  the  city  through 
lite  part  built  by  Aeacus.    Hereupon  Apollo  pro- 
phesied that  Troy  would  fall  through  the  hands  of 
the  Aeacids.    Aeacus  was  also  believed  by  the 
A'gitiftans  to  hare  surrounded  their  island  with 
high  cliffs  to  protect  it  against  pirates.  (Paus.  ii.  29. 
§  a.)    Several  other  incidents  connected  with  the 
»u>ry  of  Aeacus  are  mentioned  by  Ovid  (Met.  viL 
506,  Ac,  ix.  435,  Ac)    By  Endeis  Aeacus  had 
tvo  sons,  Telamon  anil  Peleus,  and  by  Psamathe 
a  son,  P hocus,  whom  he   preferred  to  the  two 
others,  who  contrived  to  kill  Phocus  during  a 
contest,  and  then  fled  from  their  native  island. 
[Pklkl's;  Telamon.]    After  his  death  Aeacus 
one  of  the  three  judges  in  Hades  (Ov. 
Slrt.  xiiL  25  ;  Hor.  Cam.  ii.  13.  22),  and  accord- 
ing to  Plato  {Gorg.  p.  523  ;  compare  A/mJim/.  p. 
41  ;  I  social,  Kvay.  5)  especially  for  the  shades  of 
Europeans.    In  works  of  art  he  was  represented 
taaring  a  sceptre  and  the  keys  of  Hades.  (Apollod. 
in.  12.  §  6  ;  Pind  /Ukat.  viii.  47,  Ac)  Aeacus 
had  sanctuaries  both  at  Athens  and  in  Aegina 
I  Pans.  ii.  29.  §  6  ;  Hesych.  «.  r. ;  Schol.  ad  J'imd. 
Arm.  xiii.  155),  and  the  Aeginetaus  regarded 
him  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  their  island.  (Pind. 
AV«.  viii.  22.)  [L.  S.J 

AEAEA  (Aiaua).  1.  A  surname  oi  Medcia, 
derived  from  Aea,  the  country  where  her  father 
Aeetes  ruled.  (Apollon.  Khod.  iiL  1135.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Circe,  the  sister  of  Aeetes. 
(Horn.  Od.  ix.  32 ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  559  ;  Virg. 
Am.  iiL  3U6.)  Her  son  Telegonus  is  likewise 
Mentioned  with  this  surname.  ( A cocas,  Propcrt. 
ii.  2  A  §  42.) 

A  A  surname  of  Calypso,  who  was  believed  to 
hate  inhabited  a  small  island  of  the  name  of  Aeaea 
in  the  straits  between  Italy  and  Sicily.  (Pomp. 
Mela,  ii.  7;  Propcrt.  iiL  10.  31.)        [L.  S.] 

AEA'NTIDES  (Aicurfojjf).  1.  The  tyrant  of 
larnpsacus  to  whom  Hippias  gave  his  daughter 
Archedke  in  marriage.  (Thuc  vL  59.) 

2.  A  tragic  poet  of  Alexandria,  mentioned  at 
cue  of  the  seven  poets  who  formed  the  Tragic 
Pleiad  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  second  Ptolemy. 
(Schol.  ad  IfrpUaeU.  p.  32,  93,  ed.  Paw., 

AEBL'TIA  GENS,  contained  two  families  the 
of  which  are  Cakis  and  Elva.  The  for- 
vas  plebeian,  the  Litter  patrician  ;  but  the 
gens  was  originally  patrician.  Chrtturtt  does  not 
■win  to  have  been  a  f.imily-name,  but  only  a  sur- 
name given  to  Postumus  Aebutius  Elva,  who  was 
eonMil  in  a.  c.  442.  This  gens  was  distinguished 
in  the  early  ages,  but  from  the  time  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Aebutius  Elva,  no  patrician  member  of 
it  held  any  curule  office  till  tlie  proctorship  of  M. 
Aebutius  Elva  in  B.C  1 7<L 

It  is  doubtful  to  which  of  the  family  P.  Aebutius 
belonged,  who  disclosed  to  the  consul' the  existence 
of  the  Bacchanalia  at  Rome,  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  senate  in  consequence,  a. a  186.  (Li v.  xxxix. 
i,  11.  19.) 

AEHE'Sl  A(Ai*c«'a),a  female  philosopher  of  the 
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new  Platonic  school,  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ  at  Alexandria.  She  was  a  relation  of  Syria- 
nut  and  the  wife  of  Hermeias,  and  was  equally 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  her  virtues.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  she  devoted  herself  to 
relieving  the  wants  of  the  distressed  and  the  edu- 
cation of  her  children.  She  accompanied  the  latter 
to  Athens,  where  they  went  to  study  philosophy, 
and  was  received  with  great  distinction  by  all  the 
philosophers  there,  and  especially  by  Proclus,  to 
whom  she  had  been  betrothed  by  Syrianus,  when 
she  was  quite  young.  She  lived  to  a  considerable 
age,  and  her  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by 
Damascius,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  in  hexa- 
meter verses.  The  names  of  her  sons  were  Am- 
moniusand  Heliodorus.  (Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Damascius, 
up.  Phot,  cod.  242,  p.  341,  b.  ed  Bekker.) 

AEDESIUS  (AiStVios),  a  Cappadocian,  called 
a  Platonic  or  perhaps  more  correctly  an  Eclectic 
philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
friend  and  most  distinguished  disciple  of  Iamblichus. 
After  the  death  of  his  master  the  school  of  Syria 
was  dispersed,  and  Aedesius  fearing  the  real  or 
fancied  hostility  of  the  Christian  emperor  Constan- 
tino to  philosophy,  took  refuge  in  divination.  An 
oracle  in  hexameter  verse  represented  a  pastoral 
life  as  his  only  retreat,  but  his  disciples,  perhaps 
calming  hi»  fears  by  a  metaphorical  interpretation, 
compelled  him  to  resume  his  instructions.  He 
settled  at  Pergamus,  where  he  numbered  among 
his  pupils  the  emperor  Julian.  After  the  accession 
of  the  latter  to  the  imperial  purple  he  invited 
Aedesius  to  continue  his  instructions  but  the  de- 
clining strength  of  the  snge  being  unequal  to  the 
task,  two  of  his  most  learned  disciples,  Chrysauthes 
and  Eusebius,  were  by  his  own  desire  appointed  to 
supply  his  place.  (Eunnp.  Vit.  Atdrt.)    [B.  J.] 

AEDON  ('Arfiuv).  I.  A  daughter  of  Panda- 
reus  of  Ephesus.  According  to  Homer  ((A/,  xix. 
517,  Ac.)  she  was  the  wife  of  Zethus,  king  of 
Thebes,  and  the  mother  of  Itylus.  Envious  of 
Niobe,  the  wife  of  her  brother  Amphiou,  who  had 
six  suns  and  six  daughters,  she  formed  the  plan  of 
killing  the  eldest  of  Niobe  a  sons,  but  by  mistake 
slew  her  own  son  Itylus.  Zeus  relieved  her  grief 
by  changing  her  into  a  nightingale,  whose  melan- 
choly tunes  are  represented  by  the  poet  as  Aedon '• 
lamentations  about  her  child.  (Compare  Phcre* 
cydes,  Fraym.  p.  13U,  ed.  Sturx  ;  Apollod.  iiL 
5.  §  5.)  According  to  a  later  tradition  preserved 
in  Antoninus  Liberalis  (c  11),  Aedon  was  the 
wife  of  Polytcchnus,  an  artint  of  Colophon,  and 
boasted  that  she  lived  more  happily  with  him  than 
Hera  with  Zeus.  Hera  to  revenge  herself  ordered 
Eris  to  induce  Aedon  to  enter  upon  a  contest  with 
her  husband.  Poly  tech  mis  was  then  making  a 
chair,  and  Aedon  a  piece  of  embroider)*,  and  they 
agreed  that  whoever  should  finish  the  work  first 
should  receive  from  the  other  a  female  slave  as  the 
prize.  When  Aedon  had  conquered  her  husband, 
he  went  to  her  father,  and  pretending  that  his 
wife  wished  to  see  her  sister  Chelidonis,  he  took 
her  with  him.  On  his  way  home  he  ravished  her, 
dressed  her  in  slave's  attire,  enjoined  her  to  observe 
the  strictest  silence,  and  gav«  her  to  his  wife  as 
the  promised  prize.  After  some  time  Chelidonis, 
believing  herself  unobserved,  lamented  her  own 
fate,  but  she  was  overheard  by  Aedon,  and  the 
two  sisters  conspired  against  Polytcchnus  and 
killed  his  son  ltys,  whom  they  placed  before  him 
in  a  dish.     Aedon  Ikd  with  Chelidonis  to  hei 
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father,  who,  when  Polytechnic  came  in  pursuit  of 
his  wife,  had  him  bound,  smeared  with  honey, 
and  thus  exposed  him  to  the  insects.  Aedon  now 
took  pity  upon  the  sufferings  of  her  husband,  and 
when  her  relations  were  on  the  point  of  killing  her 
for  this  weakness,  Zeus  changed  Polytechnus  into 
a  pelican,  the  brother  of  Aedon  into  a  whoop,  her 
father  into  a  sea-eagle,  Chelidonis  into  a  swallow, 
and  Aedon  herself  into  a  nightingale.  This  my  thus 
seems  to  hare  originated  in  mere  etymologies  and 
is  of  the  same  class  as  that  about  Philomcle  and 
Procne.  [L.  S.] 

AEETES  or  AEETA  (AiW)»  a  son  of 
Helios  and  Perseis.  (ApolhxL  i.  9.  §  1 ;  He*.  Theog. 
957.)  According  to  others  his  mother's  name  was 
Persa  (Hygin.  Prat/,  p.  14,  ed.  Stavercn),  or 
Antiope.  (Schol.  ad  Piml.  CM.  xiii.  52.)  He  was 
a  brother  of  Circe,  Pasiphae,  and  Perses.  (  Hygin. 
L  e. ;  Apollod.  L  c  ;  Horn.  Od.  x.  136,  Ac  ;  Cic 
de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  19.)  He  was  married  to  Idyia, 
a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  Medeia  and  Chalciope,  and  one  son, 
Absyrtua  (Hesiod.  Theog.  960.;  Apollod.  L  9, 23.). 
He  was  king  of  Colchis  at  the  time  when  Phrixus 
brought  thither  the  golden  fleece.  At  one  time  he 
was  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  his  brother 
Perses,  but  was  restored  by  his  daughter  Medeia. 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  §  28.)  Compare  Ab»>yrtu8,  Ar- 
uonautae,  Jason,  and  Meobia.         [L.  S.] 

AEE'TIS,  AEETIAS,  and  AEETl'NE,  are 
patronymic  forms  from  Aeetes,  and  are  used  by 
Roman  poets  to  designate  his  daughter  Medeia. 
(Ov.  Met  Yii.  9,  296,  Heroid.  vi.  103  ;  Val.  Place, 
viii.  233.)  [L.  S.] 

AEQA  fArVn),  according  to  Hyginus  (PoeJ. 
Attr.  ii.  13)  a  daughter  of  Olcnus,  who  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Hephaestus.  Aega  and  her  sister 
H  el  ice  nursed  the  infant  Zeus  in  Crete,  and  the 
former  was  afterwards  changed  by  the  god  into 
the  constellation  called  Capella.  According  to 
other  traditions  mentioned  by  Hyginus,  Aega  was 
a  daughter  of  Melisseus,  king  of  Crete,  and  was 
chosen  to  suckle  the  infant  Zeus  ;  but  as  she  was 
found  unable  to  do  it,  the  service  was  performed 
by  the  goat  Amalthea,  According  to  others  again, 
Aega  was  a  daughter  of  Helios  and  of  such  dazzling 
brightness,  that  the  Titans  in  their  attack  upon 
Olympus  became  frightened  and  requested  their 
mother  Gaea  to  conceal  her  in  the  earth.  She  was 
accordingly  confined  in  a  cave  in  Crete,  where  she 
became  uie  nurse  of  Zeus.  In  the  fight  with  the 
Titans  Zeus  was  commanded  by  an  oracle  to  cover 
himself  with  her  skin  (aegis).  He  obeyed  the 
command  and  raised  Aega  among  the  stars. 
Similar,  though  somewhat  different  accounts,  were 
given  by  Euemerus  and  others.  (Erutosth.  Cutout. 
13  ;  Antonin.  Lib.  36  ;  Lactant.  ItutU.  i.  22.  §  19.) 
It  is  clear  that  in  some  of  these  stories  Aegia 
is  regarded  as  a  nymph,  and  in  others  as  a  goat, 
though  the  two  ideas  are  not  kept  clearly  distinct 
from  each  other.  Her  name  is  either  connected 
with  eZj,  which  signifies  a  goat,  or  with  ei£,  a  gale  of 
wind  ;  and  this  circumstance  has  led  some  critics  to 
consider  the  myth  about  her  as  made  up  of  two 
distinct  ones,  one  being  of  an  astronomical  nature 
and  derived  from  the  constellation  Capella,  the  rise 
of  which  brings  storms  and  tempests  (Aral.  Phaeu. 
150),  and  the  other  referring  to  the  goat  which 
was  believed  to  h**e  suckled  the  infant  Zeus  in 
C:o«»«.  (Compare  Buttroann  in  /.7?/er\>  Ursprung 
Mid  Bc  kuduig  dtr  Sternnumeu*  p.  W.9  ;  Bottiger, 
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Amalthea*  i.  p.  16,  &c.  ;  Creuzer,  Symbol,  tr.  p. 
45H  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

A  EG  AEON  (Ai-yaW),  a  son  of  Uranus  by 
Gaea.  Aegaeon  and  his  brothers  Gyges  and 
Cottus  are  known  under  the  name  of  the  Uranids 
(Hes.  Theog.  502,  Ate),  and  are  described  as  huge 
monsters  with  a  hundred  arms  (4KaT6yx"p**)  and 
fifty  heads.  (Apollod.  L  1.  §  1  ;  Hes  Theog.  149, 
Ax.)  Most  writers  mention  the  third  Uranid 
under  the  name  of  Briareus  instead  of  Aegaeon, 
which  is  explained  in  a  passage  of  Homer  (//.  L 
403,  &c),  who  says  that  men  called  him  Aegaeon, 
but  the  gods  Briareus.  On  one  occasion  when  the 
Olympian  gods  were  about  to  put  Zeus  in  chain*, 
Thetis  called  in  the  assistance  of  Aegaeon,  who 
compelled  the  gods  to  desist  from  their  intention. 
(I loin.  //.  i.  398,  dtc.)  According  to  Hesiod 
(Theog.  154,  &c  617,  &c),  Aegaeon  and  his 
brothers  were  hated  by  Uranus  from  the  time  of 
their  birth,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were 
concealed  in  the  depth  of  the  earth,  where  they 
remained  until  the  Titans  began  their  war  against 
Zeus.  On  the  advice  of  Gaea  Zeus  delivered  the 
Uranids  from  their  prison,  that  they  might  assist 
him.  The  hundred-armed  giants  conquered  the 
Titans  by  hurling  at  them  three  hundred  rocks  at 
once,  and  secured  the  victory  to  Zeus,  who  thrust 
the  Titans  into  Tartarus  and  placed  the  Hecaton- 
cheires  at  its  gates  or,  according  to  others  in  the 
depth  of  the  ocean  to  guard  them.  (Hes.  Theoii. 
617,  &.c  815,  &c.)  According  to  a  legend  in 
Puusanias  (ii.  1.  §  6,  ii.  4.  §  7),  Briareus  was  chosen 
as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  between  Poseidon  and 
Helios  and  adjudged  the  Isthmus  to  the  former 
and  the  Acrocorinthus  to  the  latter.  The  Scholiast 
on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  1165)  represents  Ae- 
gaeon as  a  son  of  Gaea  and  Pontus  and  as  living 
aa  a  marine  god  in  the  Aegean  sea.  Ovid  (  Met. 
ii.  10)  and  Philostratus  ( VU.  Apollo*,  ir.  6)  like- 
wise regard  him  as  a  marine  god,  while  Virgil 
(A en,  x.  565)  reckons  him  among  the  giants 
who  stormed  Olympus  and  Callimachas  (Hymn, 
i*  Del.  141,  &c),  regarding  him  in  the  same  light, 
places  him  under  mount  Aetna.  The  Scholiast  on 
Theocritus  (Idyll,  i.  65)  calls  Briareus  one  of  the 
Cyclops.  The  opinion  which  regards  Aegaeon  and 
his  brothers  as  only  personifications  of  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  nature,  such  as  arc  manifested 
in  the  violent  commotions  of  the  earth,  as  earth- 
quakes volcanic  eruptions  and  the  like,  seems  to 
explain  best  the  various  accounts  about  them.  I L.  S.] 

A  EGA  E  US  (Afyolbr),  a  surname  of  Posei- 
don, derived  from  the  town  of  Aegae  in  Euboea, 
near  which  he  had  a  magnificent  temple  upon  a 
biU.  (Strah.  ix.  p.  405  ;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  74,  where 
Servius  erroneously  derives  the  name  from  the 
Aegean  sea.)  [L.  S.J 

AEGEIDES  (Aiysttiji),  a  patronymic  from 
Aegeus  end  especially  used  to  designate  Theseus. 
(Horn.  //.  i.  265;  Ov.  Heroid.  iv.  59,  ii.  67  ; 
compare  Akoeub.)  [L.  S.1 

AEGE*RIA  or  EGE'RIA,  one  of  the  Came  nee 
in  Roman  mythology,  from  whom,  according  to 
the  legends  of  early  Roman  story,  Numa  received 
his  instructions  respecting  the  forms  of  worship 
which  he  introduced.  (Liv.  L  19;  Val.  Max.  L  2. 
§  1.)  The  grove  in  which  the  king  had  his  in- 
terviews with  the  goddess  and  in  which  a  well 
gu»hed  forth  from  a  dark  recess  was  dedicated  by 
him  to  the  Camenac.  (Liv  i.  21.)  The  Ronun 
legends  however,  point  out  two  distinct  plates 
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asered  to  Aegria,  one  near  Aricia  (Virg.  A  en.  vii. 
761,  Ac;  Ovid,  Fast,  iiL  26* 3,  Aic;  Strab.  t. 
p.  239;  Pint  AW  4;  Lactant.  i.  22.  §  1),  and 
the  other  near  the  city  of  Rome  at  the  Porta 
Capena,  in  the  Taller  now  called  Cuparella,  where 
the  sacred  shield  had  fallen  from  heaven,  and 
where  Noma  was  likewise  believed  to  have  had 
interviews  with  his  beloved  Caniena.  (Plot.  A'utn. 
13;  Jav.  iii.  12.)      Ovid  {Met.  xv.  431,  &.c ; 
torn  pare  Strab.  /.  e.)  relates  that,  after  the  death 
of  Noma,  Acgeria  fled  into  the  shady  grove  in  the 
vale  of  Aricia,  and  there  disturbed  by  her  lamen- 
tations the  worship  of  Diana  which  had  been 
brought  thither  from  Tauris  by  Orestes,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  by  Hippolytus.    Virgil  (Aen. 
viL  761)  makes   Hippolytus  and  Acgeria  the 
parents  of  Yirbius,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  native 
Italian  hero.    This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
icstances  of  the  manner  in  which  the  worship  of  a 
Greek  divinity  or  hero  was  engrafted  upon  and 
combined  with  a  purely  Italian  worship.  Acgeria 
*a»  regarded  as  a  prophetic  divinity,  and  also  as 
toe  giver  of  life,  whence  she  was  invoked  by 
(  Festus,  b.  v.  Egeriae ;  compare 
i,  Cbnmentaiio  dt  Eyeriae  funic  tt  tpmt 
utu,  Marburg,  1824  ;  Hartung,  Die  Rdig. 
dtr  TcWr,  ii.  p.  203,  &c.  and  213,  &c)     [L.  S.J 
AEGESTUS.  [Acsstes.] 
AEGEUS  (Ai7«vi).     1.  According  to  some 
accounts  a  son  of  Pandion  U.  king  of  Athens,  and 
of  Pylia,  while  others  call  him  a  son  of  Scyrius  or 
Phemius,  and  state  that  he  was  only  an  adapted 
wn  of  Pandion.    ( Paus.  L  5.  §  3,  &c. ;  Schol.  ad 
Lyopkr.  494;  Apollod.  iii.  15.  §5.)  Pandion 
had  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  the 
Metioiuds,  but  Acgcus  in  conjunction  with  his 
brothers.  Pallas,  Nysus,  and  Lycus  restored  him, 
and  Aegeus  being  the  eldest  of  the  brothers  suc- 
ceeded Pandion.    Aegeus  first  married  Meta,  a 
daughter  of  Hoples,  and  then  Chalciope,  the 
daughter  of  Rhexenor,  neither  of  whom  bore  him 
any  children.  (Apollod.  iii.  15.  §6,&c.)  He  ascrib- 
ed thU  misfortune  to  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  and 
m  order  to  conciliate  her  introduced  her  worship 
at  Athena  (Pans.  L  14.  §  6.)  Afterwards  he  begot 
The*eos  by  Aethra  at  Troezen.  (Plut.  That.  3; 
Apollod.  iiL  15.  8  7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  37.)  When 
Theseus  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  was  in- 
formed of  his  descent,  he  went  to  Athens  and  de- 
feated the  fifty  sons  of  his  uncle  Pallas,  who 
cLumiag  the  kingly  dignity  of  Athens,  had  made 
war  a  poo  Aegeus  and  deposed  him,  and  also 
wished  to  exclude  Theseus  from  the  succession. 
(Flax  Tkes.  13.)    Aegeus  was  restored,  but  died 
*»n  after.    His  death  is  related  in  the  following 
■■sur :  When  Theseus  went  to  Crete  to  deliver 
Athens  from  the  tribute  it  had  to  pay  to  Minos, 
he  promised  his  father  that  on  his  return  he  would 
»*>t  white  sails  as  a  signal  of  his  safety.    On  hia 
•pprroch  to  the  coast  of  Attica  he  forgot  his 
pronue,  and  his  father,  who  was  watching  on  a 
Rick  on  the  seacoast,  on  perceiving  the  black  sail, 
thought  that  his  son  had  perished  and  threw  bhn- 
•eh*  into  the  sea,  which  according  to  some  tradi- 
uooj  received  from  this  event  the  name  of  the 
Aegaean  sea.    (Plut.  Tim.  22;   Died,  iv.  61; 
Pan*.  L  22.  85;  Hygin.  Fab.  43;  Senr.  ad  Aeu.  iii. 
U.)    Medeta,  who  was  believed  to  have  spent 
wme  time  at  Athens  on  her  return  from  Corinth 
to  Colchis  is  said  to  have  become  mother  of  a  von, 
Kcdus,  by  Aegeus.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  g  28  ;  Hygin. 
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Fab.  26.)  Aegeus  was  one  of  the  eponymic 
heroes  of  Attica  ;  and  one  of  the  Attic  tribes 
(Aegeis)  derived  its  name  from  him.  (Paus.  i.  5. 
§2.)  His  grave,  called  the  heronm  of  Aegeus,  was 
believed  to  be  at  Athens  (Paus.  i.  22.  §  5),  and 
Pausanias  mentions  two  statues  of  him,  one  at 
Athens  and  the  other  at  Delphi,  the  latter  of  which 
had  been  made  of  the  tithes  of  the  booty  taken 
by  the  Athenians  at  Marathon.  (Paus.  i.  5.  §  2, 
x.  10.  §1.) 

2.  The  eponymic  hero  of  the  phyle  called  the 
Aegeidae  at  Sparta,  was  a  son  of  Oeolycus,  and 
grandson  of  Theras,  the  founder  of  the  colony  in 
Thera.  (Herod,  iv.  149.)  All  the  Aegeids  were 
believed  to  be  Cad  means,  who  formed  a  settlement 
at  Sparta  previous  to  the  Dorian  conquest.  There 
is  only  this  difference  in  the  accounts,  that,  ac- 
cording to  some,  Aegeus  was  the  leader  of  the 
Cad  mean  colonists  at  Sparta,  while,  according  to 
Herodotus,  they  received  their  name  of  Aegeids 
from  the  later  Aegeus,  the  son  of  Oeolycus.  ( Pind. 
PjfUt.  v.  101 ;  Istk.  vii.  18,  ckc.,  with  the  SchoL) 
There  was  at  Sparta  a  heroum  of  Aegeus.  ( Paus. 
iiL  15.  §  6 ;  compare  iv.  7.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

AKOl'ALE  or  AEOIALEIA  (AiyuUn  or 
AeyidAcia),  a  daughter  of  Adrastus  and  Am- 
phithca,  or  of  Aegialeus  the  son  of  Adrastus, 
whence  she  bears  the  surname  of  Adrastine.  (Horn. 
//.  412  ;  Apollod.  i.  8.  §  6,  9.  §  13.)  She  was 
married  to  Diomedes,  who,  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  found  her  living  in  adultery  with  Cometes. 
(Kustath,  ad  J  I.  v.  p.  566.)  The  hero  attributed 
this  misfortune  to  the  auger  of  Aphrodite,  whom 
he  had  wounded  in  the  war  against  Troy,  but 
when  Aegiale  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  his  life, 
he  fled  to  Italy.  (Schol.  ad  Lt/cuphr.  610;  Ov. 
Met.  xiv.  476,  &c.)  According  to  Dictys  Cretcn&is 
(vi.  2),  Aegiale,  like  Clyternnestra,  had  been 
seduced  to  her  criminal  conduct  by  a  treacherous 
report,  that  Diomedes  was  returning  with  a  Trojan 
woman  who  lived  with  him  as  his  wife,  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Argos  Aegiale  expelled  him.  In  Ovid 
(/Aw,  349)  she  is  described  as  the  type  of  a  bad 
wife.  [L.S.] 

AEOI'ALEUS  (Ai7ioA«{t).  1.  A  son  of 
Adrastus  and  Amphithea  or  Demoanasaa.  (Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  13 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  71.)  Ho  was  the  only 
one  among  the  Epigones  that  fell  in  the  war 
against  Thebes.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  3;  Paus.  ix.  5.«j  7; 
compare  Adrastus.)  He  was  worshipped  ns  a 
hero  at  Pegae  in  Mcgaris,  and  it  was  believed 
that  his  body  had  been  conveyed  thither  from 
Thebes  and  been  buried  there.  (Paus.  L  44.  §  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Inachus  and  the  Oceanid  Melia, 
from  whom  the  part  of  Peloponnesus  after- 
wards called  Acbaia  derived  its  name  of  AcgialcLu 
(Apollod.  ii.  1.  $  1.)  According  to  a  Sicyonian 
tradition  he  was  an  autochthon,  brother  of  Phoro- 
neus  and  first  king  of  Sicyon,  to  whom  the 
foundation  of  the  town  of  Aegialeia  was  ascribed. 
(Paus.  ii.  5.  §  5,  vii.  1.  §  1.) 

3.  A  son  of  Aee'tes.  [Absyrtus.]    [L.  S.] 
AEGI'DIUS,  a  Roman  commander  in  Gaul 

under  Majorianus.  (a.  d.  457 — 461.)  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  he  maintained  an  independent 
sovereignty  in  Gaul,  and  was  elected  by  the  Franks 
as  their  king,  after  they  had  banished  Childeric 
Four  years  afterwards,  Childeric  was  restored  ;  but 
Acgidius  did  not  oppose  his  return,  and  he  retained 
his  influence  in  Gaul  till  hi*  death.  (Orcgor.  Tu- 
ron.  ii.  12.) 
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AROIDUCHOS  or  AEGI'OCHOS  (AMo5- 
Xos  or  Alylvxos),  a  surname  of  Zeus  as  the  bearer 
of  the  Aegis  with  which  he  strikes  terror  into  the 
impious  and  his  enemies.  (Horn.  //.  i.  20*2,  ii.  157, 
37  5,  &c. ;  Pind.  Isth.  iv.  99  ;  Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  ii. 
13.)  Others  derive  the  surname  from  al£  and  tf*xif, 
and  take  it  as  an  allusion  to  Zeus  being  fed  by  a 
goat.  (Spanh.  ad  Callim.  hymn,  in  Jan.  49.)  [L.S.] 

AF/GIMUS,  or  AEGl'MIUS  {Myt^ot,  or 
Aryiptos),  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek 
physicians  who  is  said  by  Galen  (Dc  Differ.  Puis. 
L  2,  iv.  2.  11.  voL  viii.  pp.498,  716,  752)  to 
have  been  the  first  person  who  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  pulse.  He  was  a  native  of  Vclia  in  Lucania, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  before  the  time  of 
Hippocrates  that  is,  in  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ.  His  work  was  entitled  Flf^l  UaK^v,  De 
Palpitatiomibuty  (a  name  which  alone  sufficiently 
indicates  its  antiquity,)  and  is  not  now  in  exist- 
ence. Callimachus  (ap.  Atken.  xiv.  p.  643,  e.)  men- 
tions an  author  named  Aegimius  who  wrote  a 
work  on  the  art  of  making  cheesecakes  {wKaxouv- 
Towotuciv  <riyypanfia)^  and  Pliny  mentions  a  per- 
son of  the  same  name  (//.  N.  vii.  49),  who  was 
said  to  have  Uved  two  hundred  years  ;  but  whether 
these  are  the  same  or  different  individuals  is  quite 
uncertain  [W.  A.  G.J 

AEGl'MIUS  (Aiyifuosy,  the  mythical  ancestor 
of  the  Doric  race,  who  is  described  as  their  king 
and  lawgiver  at  the  time  when  they  were  yet  in- 
habiting the  northern  parts  of  Thessaly.  (Find. 
I'ffth.  i.  124,  v.  96.)  When  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  Lapithae,  he  called  Heracles  to  his 
assistance,  and  promised  him  the  third  part  of  his 
territory,  if  he  delivered  him  of  his  enemies.  The 
Lapithae  were  conquered,  but  Heracles  did  not 
take  for  himself  the  territory  promised  to  him  by 
Aegimius,  and  left  it  in  trust  to  the  king  who  was 
to  preserve  it  for  the  sons  of  Heracles.  (Apollod. 
ii.  7.  §  7;  Diod.  iv.  37.)  Aegimius  had  two  sons, 
Dymas  and  Pamphylus,  who  migrated  to  Pelopon- 
nesus and  were  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  two 
branches  of  the  Doric  race  (Dymanes  and  Pam- 
phylians),  while  the  third  branch  derived  its  name 
from  Hyllus  (Hylleuns),  the  son  of  Heracles,  who 
had  been  adopted  by  Aegimius.  (Apollod.  ii.  8. 
§3;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  i.  121.)  Respecting 
the  connexion  between  Aegimius  and  Heracles, 
see  M-iller,  Dor.  i.  35,  &c. 

There  existed  in  antiquity  an  epic  poem  called 
**  Aegimius"  of  which  a  few  fragments  are  still 
extanu  and  which  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Hesiod 
and  sometimes  to  Cercops  of  Miletus.  (Athen.  xi. 
p.  503 ;  Steph.  By*,  s.  v.  'Afcurf  j.)  The  main 
subject  of  this  poem  appears  to  have  been  the  war 
of  Aegimius  and  Heracles  against  the  Lapithae. 
(Groddeck,  UiUtoth.  der  alt  Lit.  und  Amass  ii.  84, 
fee.;  M  tiller,  Dor.  i.  33,  &c;  Welcker,  Der  Epuehe 
Cydus,  p.  266,  &c  The  fragments  are  collected 
in  Dimtzer,  Die  Fragm.  d.  epieck.  Poet,  der 
Grieck.  bis  xnr  Z<-it  Ale-xawL  p.  56,  &c.)    [L.  S.] 

AEGI'NA.  [Abaci's.] 

AEGINAEA  (AryjKaio),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Sparta.  (Pans. 
iiL  14.  §  3.)  It  means  either  the  huntress  of  cha- 
mois or  the  wielder  of  the  javelin  (aiyaria).  [  L.  S.  ] 

AEGINE'TA,  a  modeller  (fictor)  mentioned 
by  Pliny.  (//.  M  xxxv.  11.  s.  40.)  Scholars  are 
now  pretty  well  agreed,  that  Winckelmann  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  word  Ae:nnetm  in 
the  passage  of  Pliny  denoted  merely  the  country 


of  some  artist,  whose  real  name,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  was  not  given.  Hit  brother  Pasias  a 
painter  of  some  distinction,  was  a  pupil  of  Erigo- 
nus,  who  had  been  colour-grinder  to  the  artist 
N calces.  We  learn  from  Plutarch  (Ami.  13), 
that  Nealcet  was  a  friend  of  Aratus  of  Sicyou, 
who  was  elected  praetor  of  the  Achaean  league 
b.  c  243.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  therefore  a* 
assuming,  that  Aegineta  and  his  brother  flourish- 
ed about  01.  cxl.  a.  c.  220.  (K.  O.  Mullet,  Arch, 
der  AW.  p.  151.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AEGINETA   PAULUS.     [Paulus  Abgi- 

NBTA.] 

AKUI'OCHUS.  [ABOioocHts.] 

AE'GIPAN  (Afyfsw),  that  is  Goat-Pan,  waa 
according  to  some  statements  a  being  distinct  from 
Pan,  while  others  regard  him  as  identical  with 
Pan.  His  story  appears  to  be  altogether  of  late 
origin.  According  to  Hyginus  {Fab.  155)  be  was 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  a  goat,  or  of  Zeus  and  Aega, 
the  wife  of  Pan,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
stars.  (Hygin.  Poet.  Attr.  ii.  13.  §28.)  Others 
again  make  Aegipan  the  father  of  Pan,  and  state 
that  he  as  well  as  his  son  was  represented  as  half 
goat  and  half  fish.  (Eratosth.  Cuia*L  27.)  When 
Zeus  in  his  contest  with  the  Titans  was  deprived 
of  the  sinews  of  his  hands  and  feet,  Hermes  and 
Aegipan  secretly  restored  them  to  him  and  fitted 
them  in  their  proper  places.  (Apollod.  i.  6.  §  3  ; 
Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  L  c.)  According  to  a  Roman 
tradition  mentioned  by  Plutarch  {Parallel.  22), 
Aegipan  had  sprung  from  the  incestuous  inter- 
course of  Valeria  of  Tusculum  and  her  father 
Valerius,  and  was  considered  only  a  different  name 
for  Silvanus.  (Comp.  Pan,  and  Voss,  My  (hoi. 
lirirfe,  i.  p.  80,  &c.)  [L.  S.J 

AEGISTHUS  (Alyiatos),  a  son  of  Thyestes 
who  unwittingly  begot  him  by  his  own  daughter 
Pelopia.  Immediately  after  his  birth  he  was  ex- 
posed by  his  mother,  but  was  found  and  saved  by 
shepherds  and  suckled  by  a  goat,  whence  his  name 
Aegisthus  (from  at\  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  87,  88 ;  Aelian, 
V.  //.  xii.  42).  Subsequently  he  was  searched  after 
and  found  by  At  re  us,  the  brother  of  Thyestes  who 
had  him  educated  as  his  own  child,  so  that  every 
body  believed  Aegisthus  to  be  his  son.  In  the  night 
in  which  Pelopia  had  shared  the  bed  of  her  father, 
she  had  taken  from  him  his  sword  which  she 
afterwards  gave  to  Aegisthus.  This  sword  became 
the  means  by  which  the  incestuous  intercourse  be- 
tween her  and  her  father  was  discovered,  where- 
upon she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Atreus  in  his 
enmity  towards  his  brother  sent  Aegisthus  to  kill 
him ;  but  the  sword  which  Aegisthus  carried  was 
the  cause  of  the  recognition  between  Thyestes  and 
his  son,  and  the  latter  returned  and  slew  his  uncle 
Atreus,  while  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice  on  the 
sea-coast.  Aegisthus  and  his  father  now  took 
possession  of  their  lawful  inheritance  from  which 
they  had  been  expelled  by  Atreus.  (Hygin.  /.  c 
and  252.)  Homer  appears  to  know  nothing  of  all 
these  tragic  occurrences  and  we  learn  from  him 
only  that,  after  the  death  of  Thyestes  Aegisthus 
ruled  as  king  at  Mycenae  and  took  no  part  in  the 
Trojan  expedition.  {Od.  iv.  518,  &c.)  While 
Agamemnon,  the  son  of  Atreus  was  absent  on 
his  expedition  against  Troy,  Aegisthus  seduced 
Clytemncstra,  the  wife  of  Agamemnon,  and  was  so 
wicked  as  to  offer  up  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the 
success  with  which  his  criminal  exertions  were 
crowned.  (Hoin.  Od.  iii.  263,  &c.)    In  order  not 
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to  be  surprised  by  the  return  of  Agamemnon,  he 
•eot  out  *piea,  and  when  Agamemnon  came, 
Aeguthui  invited  hbn  to  a  repast  at  which  he  had 
him  treacherously  murdered.  (Horn.  Od.  iv.  524, 
Ac;  Paii*.  ii  16.  §  5.)  After  this  event  Aegisthui 
reigned  seven  years  longer  over  Mycenae,  until  in 
the  eighth  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  re- 
turned home  and  avenged  the  death  of  his  father 
by  putting  the  adulterer  to  death.  (Horn.  Od.  L 
2H,&c;  compare  Agamemnon,  Clytbmnektra, 
Gbestks.)  [L.  S.J 

AEGLE  (\1y\i)).  1.  The  most  heautiful  of  the 
Naiads  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Neaera  ( Virg.  Edog. 
vl  20),  by  whom  Helioe  begot  the  Charitea, 
(Pans.  ix.  35.  §  1.) 

2.  A  sister  of  Phaeton,  and  daughter  of  Helios 
and  Clymene.  (Hygin.  Fab  154,  156.)  In  her 
grief  at  the  death  of  her  brother  she  and  her  sisters 
were  changed  into  poplars. 

1  One  of  the  Hesperides.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  1 1 ; 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  484  ;  comp.  Hkspkridks.  ) 

4.  A  nymph,  daughter  of  Panopeus,  who  was 
beloved  by  Theseus,  and  for  whom  he  forsook  Ari* 
*An<.  (Prat  Tha.  20;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  557.)  [L.  S.J 

AEGLE  (MyKri),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Aesculapius  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxv.  40.  §  31)  by 
Lampetia,  the  daughter  of  the  Sun,  according  to 
Hermippus  (ap.  ScAol.  in  AritiofJL  Pint.  701),  or 
by  Epione,  according  to  Suidas.  («.  v.  'HsnoVij.) 
Slie  U  said  to  have  derived  her  name  Aegle, 
*  Brightness,*'  or  •*  Splendour,"  either  from  the 
beauty  of  the  human  body  when  in  good  health, 
or  from  the  honour  paid  to  the  medical  profession. 
(J.  H.  Meibom.  G»nmenL  in  Hippocr.  »Ju*jur." 
LupL  Bat  1643,  4to.  c  6.  §  7,  p.  55.)  [W.  A.O.] 

AEGLE* IS  (Alyl-nls),  a  daughter  of  Hyacinthus 
who  had  emigrated  from  Lacedaemon  to  Athens. 
During  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Minos,  in  the  reign 
•f  Aegens,  she  together  with  her  sisters  Antheis, 
Lytaea,  and  Orthaeo,  were  sacrificed  on  the  tomb 
of  Genestus  the  Cyclop,  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing a  pestilence  then  raging  at  Athens.  (Apollod. 
iii.  15.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGLES  (AryXf)*),  a  Samian  athlete,  who  was 
dorab,  recovered  his  voice  when  he  made  an  effort 
on  one  occasion  to  express  his  indignation  at  an 
attempt  to  impose  upon  him  in  a  public  contest 
(GelL  v.  9 ;  VaL  Max.  L  8,  ext  4.) 

A  EG  LET  ES  (AlyK+r-ns),  that  is,  the  radiant 
gnd,  a  surname  of  Apollo.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iv. 
1730;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  26  ;  Heaych.  «.  v.)   [L.  S.] 

AEGO'BOLUS  (AiyoC6\*;\  the  goatrkiUer,  a 
surname  of  Dionysus,  at  Potuiae  in  Boeotia. 
(Hauiix.  8.  §  1.)  [L.S.] 

AEGO'CERUS  (AJydVrepwj),  a  surname  of  Pan, 
descriptive  of  his  figure  with  the  horns  of  a  goat, 
but  is  more  commonly  the  name  given  to  one  of  the 
ti«Ti*  of  the  Zodiac.  (Lucan,  ix.  536  ;  Lucret  v. 
614  ;  C.  Cae*.  Germ,  in  A  rat.  21 3.)      [  L.  S.J 

AEGO'PHAGUS  (Alyo<t>dyos)y  the  goat-eater, 
a  surname  of  Hera,  under  which  she  was  worship- 
ped hy  the  Lacedaemonian*.  (Paus.  iii.  15.  §  7 ; 
Hwych.  and  Etym.  M.  *.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGUS  and  ROSC1LLUS,  two  chiefs  of  the 
ABobroges,  who  had  served  Caesar  with  great 
Wehty  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  were  treated  by 
him  with  great  distinction.  They  accompanied 
him  in  hi*  campaigns  against  Pompey,  but  having 
been  reproved  by  Caesar  on  account  of  depriving 
t^e  cavalry  of  its  pay  and  appropriating  the  booty 
to  themselves,  they  deserted  to  Pompey  in  Greece.  | 
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(Caes.  Bell.  Civ.  iiL  59,  60.)  Aeg  is  was  after- 
wards killed  in  an  engagement  between  the  cavalry 
of  Caesar  and  Pompey.  (iii.  84.) 

AEGYPTUS  {ktyxnrrot'y,  a  son  of  Bclus  and 
Anchinoe  or  Achiroe,  and  twin-brother  of  Dana  us. 
(Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  4  ;  Tzetx.  ad  I.yoofthr.  382, 
1155.)  Euripides  represented  Ccpheus  and  Phi- 
neus  likewise  as  brothers  of  Aegyptus.  Belus 
assigned  to  Danaus  the  sovereignty  of  Libya,  and 
to  Aegyptus  he  gave  Arabia.  The  latter  also  sub- 
dued the  country  of  the  Melampodes,  which  lie 
called  Aegypt  after  his  own  name.  Aegyptus  by 
his  several  wives  had  fifty  sons,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened tliat  his  brother  Danaus  had  just  as  many 
daughters.  (AdoIIikI.  ii.  1.  §  5  ;  Hygin.  Fal>.  170.) 
Danaus  had  reason  to  fear  the  sons  of  his  brother, 
and  fled  with  his  daughters  to  Argos  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  sons  of 
Aegyptus,  who  demanded  his  daughters  for  their 
wives  and  promised  faithful  alliance.  Danaus 
complied  with  their  request,  and  distributed  his 
daughters  among  them,  but  to  each  of  them  he 
gave  a  dagger,  with  which  they  were  to  kill  their 
husbands  in  the  bridal  night.  All  the  sons  of 
Aegyptus  were  thus  murdered  with  the  exception 
of  Lyuceus,  who  was  saved  by  Hypermnestm. 
The  Danaids  buried  the  head*  of  their  murdered 
husbands  in  Lcma,  and  their  bodies  outside  the 
town,  and  were  afterwards  purified  of  their  crime 
by  Athena  and  Hermes  at  the  command  of  Zeus. 
Pau*nnias(ii.  24.  §  3),  who  saw  the  monument  under 
which  the  heads  of  the  sons  of  Aegyptus  were  believ- 
ed to  be  buried,  says  that  it  stood  on  the  way  to 
Lnrissa,  the  citadel  of  Argos,  and  that  their  bodies 
were  buried  at  Lerna.  In  Hyginus  (/-'uA.  loll) 
the  story  is  somewhat  different.  According  to 
him,  Aegyptus  formed  the  plan  of  murdering 
Danaus  and  his  daughters  in  order  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  his  dominions.  When  Danaus  was  in- 
formed of  this  he  fled  with  his  daughters  to  Argos. 
Aegyptus  then  sent  out  his  sons  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives  and  enjoined  them  not  to  return  unless 
they  had  slain  Danaus.  The  sons  of  Aegyptus 
laid  siege  to  Argos,  and  when  Danaus  saw  that 
further  resistance  was  useless,  he  put  an  end  to  the 
hostilities  by  giving  to  each  of  the  besiegers  one  of 
his  daughters.  The  murder  of  the  sons  of  Aegyp- 
tus then  took  place  in  the  bridal  night  There 
was  a  tradition  at  Patrao  in  A  chain,  according  to 
which  Aegyptus  himself  came  to  Greece,  and  died 
at  Ante  with  grief  for  the  fate  of  his  sons.  The 
temple  of  Serapis  at  Pat  rue  contained  a  monument 
of  Aegyptus.    (Paus.  vii.  21.  §  6.)       [L.  S.J 

A  EI  M  NEST  US  ('Atf/tytjoro*),  a  Spartan,  who 
killed  Mardonius  in  the  battle  of  Plataea,  a.  c.  479, 
and  afterwards  fell  himself  iu  the  Messenian  war. 
(Herod,  ix.  64.)  The  Spartan  who  killed  Mar- 
donius, Plutarch  (Arid.  19)  calls  Arimnestus 
('Aplfirri<rTos). 

AE'LI  A  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  the  family- 
names  and  surnames  ore  Catis  Gal  Lira,  Gra- 
cilis, Lamia,  Liuur,  Paktcn,  Staiknus, 
Stilo,  Tubkro.  On  coins  this  gens  is  also 
written  Ailing  but  AUia  seems  to  be  a  distinct 
gens.  The  only  family-names  and  surnames  of  the 
Aelia  gens  upon  coins  are  Bala,  Latnia^  Paetux, 
and  Scjnntu.  Of  Bala  nothing  is  known.  Sejw 
nut  is  the  name  of  the  favorite  of  Tiberius,  who 
was  adopted  by  one  of  the  Aelii.  ISiUANts.] 
The  first  member  of  this  gens,  who  obtained  the 
consulship,  wa*  P.  Aclius  Paetu*   in  v  c  337 
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Under  the  empire  the  Aelian  name  became  still 
more  celebrated.  It  wa»  the  name  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  and  consequently  of  the  Antonincs,  whom 
he  adopted. 

It  is  doubtful  to  which  family  P.  Aelius  be- 
longed who  was  one  of  the  first  plebeian  quaestors, 
a.  c.  409.  (Liv.  iv.  54.) 

AELtA'N  US  was  together  with  Amandus  the 
leader  of  an  insurrection  of  Gallic  peasants,  called 
Bagnudae,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  It  was  put 
down  by  the  Caesar  Maximianus  Hernilius.  (Eu- 
trop.  ix.  13  ;  AureL  Vict  de  (Jul  39.; 

AELIA'NUS,  CASPE'RIIS,  prefect  of  the 
Praetorian  guards  under  Dumitian  and  Nerva. 
He  excited  an  insurrection  of  the  guards  against 
Nerva,  in  order  to  obtain  the  punishment  of  some 
obnoxious  persons,  but  was  killed  by  Trajan  with 
bis  accomplices.  (Dion  Cass.  lxviiL  3,  5.) 
1  AELIA'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS  (KAoWioj  AiW 
v6s\  was  born  according  to  Suidas  (*.  v.  Ai\uw6$) 
at  Praeneste  in  Italy,  and  lived  at  Rome.  He 
calls  himself  a  Roman  (  V.  II.  xii.  25),  as  pos- 
sessing the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  He  was 
particularly  fond  of  the  Greeks  and  of  Greek  lite- 
rature and  oratory.  (  V.  II.  ix.  32,  xii.  25.) 
He  studied  under  Pausanias  the  rhetorician,  and 
imitated  the  eloquence  of  Nicostratus  and  the  style 
of  Dion  Chrysostom  ;  but  especially  admired 
Herodes  Atticus  more  than  all.  He  taught  rheto- 
ric at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  hence  was 
called  6  ovxptonfr.  So  complete  was  the  command 
he  acquired  over  the  Greek  language  that  he  could 
speak  as  well  as  a  native  Athenian,  and  hence  was 
called  4  p*\ly\wr-os  or  nt\l<p8oryyos.  (Philost  ViL 
Soph.  ii.  31.)  That  rhetoric,  however,  was  not  his 
forte  may  easily  be  believed  from  the  style  of  his 
works ;  and  he  appears  to  have  given  up  teaching 
for  writing.  Suidas  calls  him  ,Apx,tPfVI  (Pontifex). 
He  lived  to  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  no 
children.  He  did  not  marry,  because  he  would 
not  have  any.  There  are  two  considerable  works 
of  his  remaining :  one  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 
history  (TloutlKii  'laropia)  in  fourteen  books,  com- 
monly called  his  **  Varia  H  istoria,"  and  the  other 
a  work  on  the  peculiarities  of  animals  (n«pl  Zaxuv 
tSt6rrrros)  in  seventeen  books,  commonly  called  his 
44  De  Animalium  Nature."  The  former  work  con- 
tains short  narrations  and  anecdotes,  historical, 
biographical,  antiquarian,  &c,  selected  from  various 
authors,  generally  without  their  names  being  given, 
and  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Its  chief  value 
arises  from  its  containing  many  passages  from 
works  of  older  authors  which  are  now  lost  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  in  selecting  from  Thucydidea, 
Herodotus,  and  other  writers,  he  has  sometimes 
given  himself  the  trouble  of  altering  their  language. 
But  he  tells  us  he  liked  to  have  his  own  way  and 
to  follow  his  own  taste,  and  so  he  would  seem  to 
have  altered  for  the  mere  sake  of  putting  some- 
thing different.  The  latter  work  is  of  the  same 
kind,  scrappy  and  gossiping.  It  is  partly  collected 
from  older  writers,  and  partly  the  result  of  his  own 
observations  both  in  Italy  and  abroad.  According 
to  Philostratus  (in  Vit.)  he  was  scarcely  ever  out 
of  1  taly  ;  but  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  travelled 
as  far  as  Aegypt ;  and  that  he  saw  at  Alexandria 
an  ox  with  live  feet.  (De  Anim.  xi.  40  ;  com  p.  xL 
1 1 .)  This  book  would  appear  to  luive  become  a 
popular  and  standard  work  on  zoology,  since  in  the 
fourteenth  century  Manuel  Philes,  a  Ryzantine 
poet,  founded  upon  it  a  poem  on  animals.    At  the 


end  of  the  work  is  a  concluding  chapter  (iwlXoyo\\, 
where  he  states  the  general  principles  on  which  he 
has  composed  his  work  : — that  he  has  spent  great 
labour,  care,  and  thought  in  writing  it ; — that  he 
has  preferred  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  to  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth  ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  foun«t 
much  more  pleasure  in  observing  the  habits  of  tbo 
lion,  the  panther,  and  the  fox,  in  listening  to  the 
song  of  the  nightingale,  and  in  studying  the  mi- 
grations of  cranes,  than  in  mere  heaping  up  riches 
and  being  numbered  amoug  the  great :  —  that 
throughout  his  work  he  has  sought  to  adhere  to 
the  truth.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  deticient 
in  arrangement  than  this  work  :  he  goes  from  oua 
subject  to  another  without  the  least  link  of  associ- 
ation ;  as  (e.  g.)  from  elephants  (xi.  15)  to  dragon* 
(xi  16),  from  the  liver  of  mice  (ii.  56)  to  the  uses 
of  oxen  (ii.  57).  But  this  absence  of  arrangement, 
treating  things  -roixlka  toikiAws,  he  says,  is  in- 
tentional ;  he  adopted  this  plan  to  give  variety  to 
the  work,  and  to  avoid  tedium  to  the  reader.  His 
style,  which  he  commends  to  the  indulgence  of 
critics  though  free  from  any  great  fault,  has  no 
particular  merit  The  similarity  of  plan  in  the  two 
works,  with  other  internal  evidences,  seems  to 
shew  that  they  were  both  written  by  the  san* 
Aelian,  and  not  as  Voss  and  Valckenaer  conjec- 
ture, by  two  different  persons. 

In  both  works  he  seems  desirous  to  inculcate* 
moral  and  religious  principles  (see  V.  H.  vii.  44 ; 
De  Anim.  vi.  2,  vii.  10,  11,  ix.  7,  and  Epilog.)-, 
and  he  wrote  some  treatises  expressly  on  philoso- 
phical and  religious  subjects,  especially  one  ou 
Providence  (n«pl  Jlpovoias )  in  three  books  (Suidaa, 
i.  r. 1  Maoavl<rrois\  and  one  on  the  Divine  Mani- 
festations (Hfpl  'Zytpyttetyy,  directed  against 
the  Epicureans  whom  he  alludes  to  elsewhere. 
(De  A  mm.  vii  44.)  There  are  also  attributed  to 
Aelian  twenty  letters  on  husbandry  and  such-like 
matters  ('Aypoucticdl  *Eir<irroAa:),  which  are  by 
feigned  characters,  are  written  in  a  rhetorical  un- 
real style,  and  are  of  no  value.  The  first  edition 
of  all  his  works  was  by  Conrad  Gesner,  1556,  foL, 
containing  also  the  works  of  Heraclidea,  Polerao, 
Adamantius  and  Mclampus.  The  "  Varia  Historia" 
was  first  edited  by  Canullus  Peruscus,  Rome, 
1545,  4to. ;  the  principal  editions  since  are  by 
Pcrizonius,  Leydcn,  1701,  8vo,  by  Gronovius, 
Ley  den,  1731,2  vols.  4to.»  and  by  Ktihn,  Leip- 
zig, 1780,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  De  Animaliura 
Natura  was  edited  by  Gronovius,  Lond.  1744, 
2  vols.  4to.,  and  by  J.  G.  Schneider,  I<eipzig, 
1 784,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  last  edition  is  that  by 
Fr.  Jacobs,  Jena,  1832,  2  vols.  8vo.  Thw  contains 
the  valuable  materials  which  Schneider  had  col- 
lected and  left  for  a  new  edition.  The  Letter* 
were  published  apart  frum  the  other  works  by 
Aldus  Manutius  in  his  14  Collectio  Epistoiarum 
Graecarum,"  Venice,  1 499,  4to. 

The  Varia  Historia  has  been  translated  into 
Latiu  by  C.  Gesner,  and  into  English  by  A.  Fle- 
ming, Lond.  1576,  and  by  Stanley,  1665;  this 
last  has  been  reprinted  more  than  once.  The  De 
Animalium  Natura  has  been  translated  into  Latin 
by  Peter  Gillius  (a  Frenchman)  and  by  Conrad 
Gesner.  1 1  does  not  appear  to  have  been  translated 
iuto  English. 

There  has  also  been  attributed  to  Aelian  a  work 
called  Kanr/opla  rov  riuwoos,  an  attack  on  an 
effeminate  man,  probably  meant  for  Elagaltalus. 
(Suidas,  ».  v.  "Apptv.)  [A  A.J 
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ITAA  A'NUS.  LU  CIUS,  one  of  the  thirty  ty- 
rant* (a.  d.  259-2G8)  under  the  Roman  empire. 
VAe  assumed  the  purple  in  Gaul  after  the  death  of 
Po*tumu»,  and  was  killed  by  hi*  own  soldiers,  be- 
ouse  be  would  not  allow  them  to  plunder  Mogun- 
uacum.     TrebeUius  Pollio  and  other*  call  him 
UHianus  ;  Eckhel  (Docir.  Num.  viL  p  448)  thinks, 
that  hi*  true  name  wna  Laelianus ;  bat  there  seems 
mot i  authority  in  favour  of  L.  Aelianus.   ( Eutrop 
xx.  7;  TrebelL  PoU.  Trig.  Tyr.  4  ;  Aurel.  Vict,  de 
Coe*.  33,  EptL  32.) 

AEL1  A'NUS  ME'CCIUSfAiAjoWrM^ifwr), 
an  ancient  physician,  who  must  hnTe  lived  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is  mentioned  by 
Galen  (De  Tkeriaca  ad  PamphU.  init.  vol.  xiv. 
p  299)  as  the  oldest  of  his  tutors.  His  father  is 
•apposed  to  hare  also  been  a  physician,  as  Aelianus 
is  said  by  Galen  (De  Dined.  MtucmJ.  c.  1.  p.  2. 
ed.  Dicta)  to  hare  made  an  epitome  of  his  father's 
anatomical  writing*.  Galen  speaks  of  that  part  of 
his  work  which  treated  of  the  Dissection  of  the 
Muscles  as  being  held  in  some  repute  in  his  time 
(•**/•  X  mna'  he  always  mentions  his  tutor  with  re- 
spect. (Ibid,  c  7,  22,  pp.  11,  57.)  During  the 
prevalence  of  an  epidemic  in  Italy,  Aelianus  is 
•aid  by  Galen  (De  Tkeriaca  ad  PamphiL  ibid.)  to 
have  toad  the  Tberiaca  (Diet,  of  Aid.  art.  Tke- 
riaca) with  great  success,  both  as  a  means  of  cure 
and  also  as  a  preservative  against  the  disease.  He 
must  have  been  a  person  of  some  celebrity,  as  this 
same  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  the  Arabic  Histo- 
rian AM  1-Faraj  (Hutor.  Compend.  Dynast,  p 
77),  with  exactly  the  same  circumstances  except 
that  he  makes  the  epidemic  to  have  broken  out  at 
Antioch  instead  of  in  Italy.  None  of  his  works 
(as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  are  now  extant. 

[W.  A.  G.] 

A  ELI  A'NUS,  PLAUTIUS,  offered  up  the 
prayer  as  pontifex,  when  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  Capitol  was  laid  in  a.  d.  71.  (Tac.  Hid.  iv. 
53.)  W  e  learn  from  an  inscription  (Gruter,  p  453; 
Orelli,  n.  750),  that  his  full  name  was  Ti.  Plautius 
Si]  van  us  Aelianus,  that  he  held  many  important 
military  commands,  and  that  he  was  twice  consul. 
His  first  consulship  was  in  a.  o.  47  ;  the  date  of 
bis  second  is  unknown. 

AE  LI  A'NUS  TA'CTICUS(AlAia^»Ta*Ti«o"r) 
was  most  probably  a  Greek,  but  not  the  same  as 
Claudius  Aelianus.  He  lived  in  Rome  and  wrote 
•  work  in  fifty-three  chapters  on  the  Military  Tac- 
tics of  the  Greeks  (Iltpl  Irparrryuoir  Td^w 
'EAAipucaV),  which  he  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Hadrian.  He  also  gives  a  brief  account  of  the 
constitution  of  a  Roman  army  at  that  time.  The 
work  arose,  he  says  (Dedic.\,  from  a  conversation 
be  had  with  the  emperor  Nerva  at  Frontinus's 
hon«e  at  Formiae.  He  promises  a  work  on 
AW  Tactics  also ;  but  this,  if  it  was  written, 
is  lost.  The  first  edition  of  the  Tactics  (a  very 
bad  one)  was  published  in  1532;  the  next,  much 
b*tti»r,  was  by  Franeiwrus  Robortellus,  Venice, 
1552,  4to~,  which  contains  a  new  Latin  version  by 
the  editor,  and  is  illustrated  with  many  cuts.  The 
best  edition  is  that  printed  by  Elsevir  at  Leyden, 
1613.  It  is  usually  found  bound  up  with  Leo's 
Tactics  [Leo]. 

It  was  translated  into  Latin  first  by  Theodoras 
of  TheuaJonica.  This  tramlation  was  published 
at  Rome,  1487,  together  with  Vegetius,  Front  inus, 
and  Modest  as.  It  is  printed  also  in  Robortellus's 
edition,  which  therefore  contains  two  Latin  ver- 


sions. It  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
('apt.  John  Hingliaiu,  Lond.  1616,  foL,  and  by 
Lord  Dilhn,  1814,  4 to.  [A.  A.] 

AE'LIUS  ARISTI'DES.  [Arwtidrs.] 
AF/LIUS  ASCLEPI'ADES.  IArclrmadr*.] 
AF/LIUS  DIONY'SIUS.  [Diosv«ua.J 
AF/LIUS  DONA'TUS.  [Donatur,] 
AE'LIUS  LAMPRl'DIUS.  [LAMPRintirg.] 
AE'LIUS  MARCI A'NUS.  [Marciajius  ] 
AE'LIUS  MAURI'S.  (Mauror.] 
AE'LIUS  PRO  MOT  US  (Alitor  npo^Srot), 
an  ancient  physician  of  Alexandria,  of  whose  per- 
sonal history  no  particulars  are  known,  and  whoso 
dote  is  uncertain.  He  is  supposed  by  Villoiaon 
(Anted.  (Sraec.  vol.  ii.  p.  179.  note  1)  to  have 
lived  after  the  time  of  Poinpey  the  Great,  that  is, 
in  the  first  century  before  Christ ;  by  others  he  is 
considered  to  be  much  more  ancient ;  and  by 
Choulant  (Hundbuch  der  D'uckerhiude  fikr  die 
Aelten  Medicin,  Ed.  2.  Leipxig,  1840,  Ovo.),  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  placed  as  late  as  the  second 
half  of  the  first  century  after  Christ  He  is  most 
probably  the  same  person  who  is  quoted  by  Galen 
(De  Com  pot.  A/eduum.  secumi.  Loco*,  iv.  7,  vol. 
xii.  p.  730)  simply  by  the  name  of  Ae/ius.  He 
wrote  several  Greek  medical  works,  which  are  still 
to  be  found  in  manuscript  in  different  libraries 
in  Europe,  but  of  which  none  (as  far  as  the  writer 
is  aware)  have  ever  been  published,  though  Kiihn 
intended  his  works  to  have  been  included  in  his 
collection  of  Greek  medical  writers.  Some  extracts 
from  one  of  his  works  entitled  Awo/if/noV,  *  Med* 
dual  turn  Form ularum  Collection  are  inserted  by  C. 
G.  Kuhn  in  his  Additam.  ad  Ktenck.  Med.  Vet.  a 
J.  A.  Fabrieio  in  "  BiU.  Gr."  Etkib.,  and  by  Bona 
in  his  Tractatus  de  Seorbuto,  Verona,  1781,  4 to. 
Two  other  of  his  works  are  quoted  or  mentioned 
by  Hieron.  Mercurialis  in  his  Vuriae  Lectiows,  iii. 
4,  and  his  work  De  Veuenis  et  M orbit  Venruosis, 
i.  16,  ii.  2 ;  and  also  by  Schneider  in  his  Prefaces 
to  Nicander's  Tkeriaca^  p  xl,  and  Altuipkarmaca^ 
p.  xix.  [W.  A.  G.J 

AELLO.  [Harpviab.] 
AELLOPUS  CAsAAos-owi),  a  surname  of  Irik, 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  by  which  she  is  de- 
scribed as  swift-footed  like  a  storm-wind.  Homer 
uses  the  form  dtk\6*ot.   (II.  viii.  409.)    [L.  S.] 
AELURUS.    [Timothkus  Arlurub  ] 
AEMI'LIA.    1.  A  vestal  virgin,  who,  when 
the  sacred  tire  was  extinguished  on  one  occasion, 
prayed  to  the  goddess  for  her  assistance,  and  mira- 
culously rekindled  it  by  throwing  a  piece  of  her 
garment  upon  the  extinct  embers.     (Dionys.  ii. 
68;  Val.  Max.  i.  l.§7.) 

2.  The  third  daughter  of  L.  Acmilius  Paul  his, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  was  the  wife  of 
Scipio  Africanus  I.  and  the  mother  of  the  celebrated 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  She  was  of 
a  mild  disposition,  and  long  survived  her  husband. 
Her  property,  which  was  huge,  was  inherited  by 
her  grandson  by  adoption,  Scipio  Africanus  II., 
who  gave  it  to  his  own  mother  Papiria,  who  had 
been  divorced  by  his  own  father  L.  Aemiliua. 


*  Awafiepd*  is  a  word  used  by  the  later  Greek 
writers,  and  is  explained  by  Du  Cange  ((.'/«•».  Med. 
et  Infim.  Graecit.)  to  mean  ra,  virtus.  It  is  how- 
ever frequently  used  in  the  sense  given  to  it  in  tha 
text  See  Leo,  ConspcH.  Medic,  iv.  1,  11.  ap> 
Ermerin.  Anted.  Med.  Graee.  pp.  153,  157. 
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(Polyb.  xxxii.  12  ;  Diod.  Exc.  xxxi. ;  Vol.  Max. 
ri.  7.  §  1 ;  Pint.  Aem.  2 ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  57.) 

3.  The  third  daughter  of  L.  Aemilius  Paullus 
Macedonicus  wu  a  little  girl  when  her  father  was 
appointed  consul  a  second  time  to  conduct  the  war 
against  Perseus.  Upon  returning  home  after  his 
election  he  found  her  in  tears,  and  upon  inquiring 
the  reason  she  told  him  that  Perseus  had  died, 
which  was  the  name  of  her  dog;  whereupon  he 
exclaimed  *  I  accept  the  omen,"  and  regarded  it 
as  a  pledge  of  his  success  in  the  war.  (Cic  de 
Div.  I  46,  ii.  40;  Plut.  Aem.  10.) 

4.  Aemilia  Lcpida.  [Lbpida.] 

5.  A  vestal  virgin,  who  was  put  to  death  B.  a 
114  for  having  committed  incest  upon  several  oc- 
casions. She  induced  two  of  the  other  vestal 
virgins,  Marcia  and  Licinia,  to  commit  the  same 
crime,  but  these  two  were  acquitted  by  the  ponti- 
fices,  when  Aemilia  was  condemned,  but  were 
subsequently  condemned  by  the  praetor  L.  Cassius. 
(Plut.  QhiusL  Horn.  p.  284  ;  Liv.  EpiL  63; 
Orosius,  v.  15  ;  Ascon.  m  Cic.  Mil.  p.  46,  ed. 
Orelh.) 

AEMI'LIA  GENS,  originally  written  AIMI- 
LIA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician  houses  at 
Home.  Its  origin  is  referred  to  the  time  of  Nuina, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  Ma- 
luercus,  who  received  the  name  of  Aemilius  on  ac- 
count of  the  persuasiveness  of  his  language  (5V 
aifivKlatt  \6yov).  This  Mamercus  is  represented 
by  sonic  »s  the  son  of  Pythagoras,  and  by  others 
as  the  sou  of  Numa,  while  a  third  account  traces 
his  origin  to  Ascanius,  who  had  two  sons,  Julius 
and  Aemylns.  (Plut.  Aanil.  2,  Ar«m.  8,  21 ;  Festus, 
«.  f.  Aevtil.)  Amulius  is  also  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  Aemilii.  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  297.) 
It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  Aemilii  were  of 
Sabine  origin  ;  and  Fcslus  derives  the  name  Ma- 
mercus from  the  Oscan,  Alamcrs  in  that  language 
being  the  same  as  Mare.  The  Sabinei  spoke 
Oscan.  Since  then  the  Aemilii  were  supposed  to 
have  come  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Numa,  and 
Numa  was  said  to  have  been  intimate  with  Pytha- 
goras, we  can  see  the  origin  of  the  legend  which 
makes  the  ancestor  of  the  house  the  son  of  Pytha- 
goras. The  first  member  of  the  house  who  ob- 
tained the  consulship  was  L.  Aemilius  Mamercus, 
in  a,  c  484. 

The  family-names  of  this  gens  are  :  Barbula, 
Bi'ca,  Lkpidur,  Mahkhcus  or  Mamkkcinuk, 
Papuh,  Pai-llus,  Rkoilluk,  Scacrus.  Of  these 
names  Buca,  Lepidus,  Paullus,  and  Scaurus  are  the 
only  ones  that  occur  on  coins. 

AE.MILIA'NUS.  1.  The  son  of  L.  Aemilius 
Pnullus  Macedonicus,  was  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio,  the  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus, 
and  was  thus  called  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemiiianus 
Africanus.  [Scipio.] 

2.  The  governor  of  Pannonia  and  Moesia  in  the 
reign  of  Gallus.  lie  is  also  called  Aemilius;  and 
on  coins  we  find  as  his  praenomen  both  Marcus 
and  Cains.  On  one  coin  lie  is  called  C.  Julius 
Aemiiianus  ;  but  there  is  some  doubt  about  the 
genuineness  of  the  word  Julius.  (Eckhel,  vii.  p.  372.) 
He  was  born  in  Mauritania  nbout  a.  d.  206.  He 
defeated  the  barbarians  who  had  invaded  his  pro- 
vince, and  chnxed  them  as  far  as  the  Danube,  A.n. 
253.  He  distributed  among  his  soldiers  the  booty 
iie  had  gained,  and  was  saluted  emperor  by  them. 
He  then  marched  into  Italy,  but  Gallus,  who  had 
advanced  to  met-t  him,  was  slain  at  lnteramna  to- 
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getfier  with  his  son  Volusianus  by  his  own  soldier*. 
Aemiiianus  was  acknowledged  by  the  senate,  but 
was  slain  after  a  reign  of  three  or  four  months  by  his 
soldiers  near  Spoletum,  on  the  approach  of  Valeri- 
anus.  According  to  other  accounts  he  died  a 
natural  death.  (Zosimus,  i.  28,  29;  Zonaraa,  xii. 
21,  22  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  5  ;  AureL  Vict,  ds  Co*.  31, 
EpU.  31.) 


3.  One  of  the  thirty  tyranta  (a.  d.  259 — 268) 
was  compelled  by  the  troops  in  Egypt  to  assume 
the  purple.  He  took  the  surname  of  Alexander  or 
Alcxandrinus.  Gallienus  sent  Theodotus  against 
him,  by  whom  he  was  taken  and  sent  prisoner  to 
Gallienus.  Aemiiianus  was  strangled  in  prison. 
(Trebell.  Poll.  Trio.  T«r.  22,  GaUien.  4, 5.) 

A  EM  I  LI  A'N  US '(who  is  also  called  Aemilius) 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  and  is 
known  as  a  physician,  confessor,  and  martyr.  In 
the  reign  of  the  Vandal  King  Hunneric  (a.  d. 
477-484),  during  the  Arian  persecution  in  Africa, 
he  was  most  cruelly  put  to  death.  The  Romish 
church  celebrates  his  memory  on  the  sixth  of  De- 
cember, the  Greek  church  on  the  seventh.  (A/dr- 
/yro/.  Hot*,  ed.  Baron.  ;  Victor  Vitensis,  De  Per- 
$tcut.  Vandal,  v.  1,  with  Ruinart's  note*,  Paris. 
8vo.  1694  ;  Bxovius,  Nomendator  Sanctorum  Pro- 
fcsnione  Mttliroruw.)  fW.  A.  G.] 

A  KM  1  LI  A'NUS  (AlfuXiavos),  a  native  of  the 
town  of  Nicaca,  and  an  epigrammatic  poet.  Nothing 
further  is  known  about  him.  Three  of  his  epi- 
grams have  been  preserved.  (Anthol.  Grace  viL 
623,  ix.  218,  756.)  tC.  P.  M.] 

AEMI'LIUS  ASP  Ell.  [Aspbr.J 
AEMI'LIUS  MACEK.  [Mackb.] 
AEMI'LIUS  MAGNUS  ARBO'RIUS.  |Ar- 
boriuh.] 

AEMI'LIUS  PACENSIS.  [Pacbnrir.] 
AEMI'LIUS    PAP1N1  A'NUS.  [Papini- 

ANt'S.] 

AEMI'LIUS  P  ARTH  EN  I  A'N  US.  [Par- 

THKNIANL'8.] 

AEMI'LIUS  PROBUS.     [Nrpos,  Cor.nr- 

Lit'*.] 

AEMI'LIUS  SURA.  [Sura.J 

AENE'ADES  (AiVftd5«)i  a  patronymic  from 
Aeneas,  and  applied  as  a  surname  to  those  who 
were  believed  to  be  descended  from  him,  such 
as  Ascanius,  Augustus,  and  the  Romans  in 
general.  ( Virg.  Aen.  ix.  653  ;  Ov.  Ex  Pout.  i.  35  ; 
Met  xv.  682,  695.)  [L.  S.] 

AENE'AS  (AWaj).  Homeric  Story.  Aeneas 
was  the  Bon  of  Anchiscs  and  Aphrodite,  and  bom 
on  mount  Ida.  On  his  father's  side  he  was  a 
great-grandson  of  Tros,  and  thus  nearly  related  to 
the  royal  house  of  Troy,  aa  Priam  himself  was  a 
grandson  of  Tros.  (Horn.  //.  xx.  215,  Ac,  ii. 
820,  v.  247,  Ac;  lies.  Theop.  1007,  &c)  He  was 
educated  from  his  infancy  at  Dardanus,  in  the 
house  of  Alcuthnus,  the  husband  of  his  sister.  {IL 
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xnl  463.  Ac.)  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  traditions  as  well  as  in  the  earlier  ones, 
the  Greeks  against  Troy  he  did  not  take  any  port 


»  it,  and  the  poet  intimates  that  there  existed  an 
ill  feeling  between  him  and  Priam,  who  did  not 
pay  sufficient  honour  to  Aeneas.  (IL  xiii.  460,  &c, 
ix  1 81.)    This  probably  arose  from  a  decree  of 
wording  to  which  Aeneas  and  his  de- 
were  to  rule  over  Troy,  since  the  house 
of  Prism  had  drawn  upon  itself  the  hatred  of 
Cronion.    {IL  xx.  307.)    One  day  when  Aeni^s 
tii  tending  his  flocks  on  mount  Ida,  he  was 
attacked  by  Achillea,  who  took  his  cattle  and  put 
him  to  flight    But  he  was  rescued  by  the  gods. 
This  event,  however,  and  the  admonition  of  Apollo, 
mused  his  spirit,  and  he  led  his  Dardaniana  against 
the  Greeks.  (IL  xx.  89,  Ac,  190,  Ac,,  ii.  819,  Ac.) 
Henceforth  he  and  Hector  arc  the  great  bulwarks 
of  the  Tropms  against  the  Greeks,  and  Aeneas  ap- 
p>-an>  beloved  and  honoured  by  gods  and  men.  (//. 
xi.  58,  xvi.  619,  v.  180,  467,  yi.  77,  Ac.)    He  is 
among  the  Trojans  what  Achilles  is  among  the 
Greeks.    Both  are  sons  of  immortal  mothers,  both 
are  at  fend  with  the  kings,  and  both  possess  horses 
of  divine  origin.   (IL  v.  265,  Ac.)    Achilles  him- 
self, to  whom  Hector  owns  his  inferiority,  thinks 
Aeseas  a  worthy  competitor.  (IL  xx.  175.)  The 
pbce  which  Aeneas  occupies  among  the  Trojans  is 
well  expressed  in  Philostratus  (Her.  13),  who  says 
that  the  Greeks  called  Hector  the  hand,  and  Aeneas 
the  soul  of  the  Trojans.    Respecting  the  brave  and 
noble  manner  in  which  he  protects  the  body  of  his 
friend  Pandarus,  sec  //.  v.  299.    On  one  occasion 
he  was  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Diomedes,  who 
hojir*d  a  mighty  stone  at  him  and  broke  his  hip. 
Aeneaa  fell  to  the  ground,  and  Aphrodite  hastened 
to  his  assistance  (//.  v.  305),  and  when  she  too 
was  wounded,  Apollo  carried  him  from  the  field  of 
battle  to  his  temple,  where  he  was  cured  by  Leto 
and  Artemis.    (//.  v.  345,  fee.)    In  the  attack  of 
the  Tryjans  upon  the  wall  of  the  Greeks,  Aeneas 
commanded  the  fourth  host  of  the  Trojans.  (//. 
xi:.  98.)    He  avenged  the  death  of  Alcathous  by 
slaying  Oenomau*  and  Aphareus,  and  hastened  to 
the  assistance  of  Hector,  who  was  thrown  on  the 
ground  by  Ajar.    The  last  feat  Homer  mentions 
is  his  fight  with  Achilles.    On  this  as  on  all  other 
occasions,  a  god  interposed  and  saved  him,  and  this 
time  it  was  by  Poseidon,  who  although  in  general 
hostile  towards  the  Trojans,  yet  rescued  Aeneas, 
taa.t  the  decrees  of  destiny  might  be  fulfilled,  and 
Aeneas  and  his  offspring  might  one  day  rule  over 
Troy.  (Ii.  xx.  178,  Ac.,  305,  Sec.)  Thus  far  only 
»  the  story  of  Aeneas  to  be  gathered  from  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  far  from  alluding  to  Aeneas 
having  emigrated  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  and 
having  founded  a  new  kingdom  in  a  foreign  land, 
the  poet  distinctly  intimates  that  he  conceives 
Aeneas  and  his  descendants  as  reigning  at  Troy 
iff  r  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Pnam.  (Com p. 
p.  608.) 

Siorit*.  According  to  the  Homeric  hymn 
en  Aphrodite  (257,  Ac.),  Aeneas  was  brought  up 
by  the  nymphs  of  mount  Ida,  and  was  not  token 
to  Iris  father  Anchises,  until  he  had  reached  bis 
fcfth  year,  and  then  he  was,  according  to  the  wish 
•f  the  goddess, 
Xenophon  (Do 
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Fab.  115  ;  Philostr.  /.  c)    According  to  some  ac- 
counts Aeneas  was  not  present  when  Troy  was 
taken,  as  he  had  been  sent  by  Priam  on  an  expe- 
dition to  Phrygia,  while  according  to  others  he 
was  requested  by  Aphrodite,  just  before  the  fall  of 
the  city,  to  leave  it,  and  accordingly  went  to  mount 
Ida,  carrying  his  father  on  his  shoulders.    ( Dion. 
Hal.  i.  48.)    A  third  account  makes  him  hold  out 
at  Troy  to  the  last,  and  when  all  hopes  disappeared, 
Aeneas  with  his  Dardanians  and  the  warriors  of 
Ophryniuui  withdrew  to  the  citadel  of  Pergamus, 
where  the  most  costly  treasures  of  the  Trojans 
were  kept    Here  he  repelled  the  enemy  and  re- 
ceived the  fugitive  Trojans,  until  he  could  hold  out 
no  longer.    He  then  sent  the  people  ahead  to 
mount  Ida,  and  followed  them  with  his  warriors, 
the  images  of  the  gods,  his  father,  his  wife,  and 
his  children,  hoping  that  he  would  be  able  to 
niaintoin  himself  on  the  heights  of  mount  Ida.  But 
being  threatened  with  an  attack  by  the  Greeks,  he 
entered  into  negotiations  with  them,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  surrendered  his  positiou  and  was 
allowed  to  depart  in  safety  with  his  friends  and 
treasures.     (Dionys.  i.  46,  Ac;  Aclian,  V.  II. 
iii.  22  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  254.)    Others  again  related 
that  he  was  led  by  his  hatred  of  Paris  to  betray 
llion  to  the  Greeks,  and  was  allowed  to  depart 
free  and  safe  in  consequence.  (Dionys.  I.e.)  Livy 
(i.  1 )  states,  that  Aeneas  and  An  tenor  were  the 
only  Trojans  against  whom  the  Greeks  did  not 
make  use  of  their  right  of  conquest,  on  account  of 
an  ancient  connexion  of  hospitality  existiug  be- 
tween them,  or  because  Aeneas  had  always  advised 
his  countrymen  to  restore  Helen  to  Mcnelaus. 
(Com p.  Strab.  /.  c.) 

The  farther  part  of  the  story  of  Aeneas,  after 
leaving  mount  Ida  with  his  friends  and  the  images 
of  the  gods,  especially  that  of  Pallas  (Palladium, 
Paus.  ii.  23.  Jj  5)  presents  as  many  variations  as 
that  relating  to  the  taking  of  Troy.   All  accounts, 
however,  agree  in  stating  that  he'left  the  coasts  of 
Asia  and  crossed  over  into  Europe.    According  to 
some  he  went  across  the  Hellespont  to  the  penin- 
sula of  Pallenc  and  died  there ;  according  to  others 
he  proceeded  from  Thrace  to  the  Arcadian  Orcho- 
menos  and  settled  there.    (Strab.  /.  r.;  Paus.  viii. 
12.  g  5 ;  Dionys.  HoL  i.  49.)    By  fur  the  greater 
number  of  later  writers,  however,  anxious  to  put 
him  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  Latium  and 
to  make  him  the  anccstorial  hero  of  the  Romans, 
state  that  he  went  to  Italy,  though  some  assert 
that  the  Aeneas  who  came  to  Italy  was  not  the 
son  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite,  and  others  that 
after  his  arrival  in  Italy  he  returned  to  Troy, 
leaving  his  son  Ascanius  behind  him.  (Lycophr. 
1226,  Ac.;  Dionys.  i.  53;  Li  v.  i.  1.)    A  de- 
scription of  the  wanderings  of  Aeneas  before  he 
reached  the  coast  of  Latium,  and  of  the  various 
towns  and  temples  he  was  believed  to  have  found- 
ed during  his  wanderings,  is  given  by  Dionysius 
(i.  50,  Ac.),  whose  account  is  on  the  whole  the 
same  as  that  followed  by  Virgil  in  his  Aeneid, 
although  the  latter  makes  various  embellishment* 
and  additions,  some  of  which,  as  his  landing  at 
ven  out  as  the  son  of  a  nymph.  I  Carthage  and  meeting  with  Dido,  arc  irreconcilable 
1.  §  15)  says,  that  he  was  |  with  chronology.    From  Pallene  (Thrace),  where 

Aeneas  stayed  the  winter  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Aencia  on  the  Thennaic 
gulf  (Liv.  xl.  4),  he  sailed  with  his  companions  to 
Delos,  Cvthcra  (where  be  founded  a  temple  of 


instructed  by  Cheiron,  the  usual  teacher  of  the 
heroes.  According  to  the  **  Cypria,"  he  even  took 
part  in  carrving  off  Helen.  His  bra  ven*  in  the 
the  Greeks  is  mentioned  in  the  later 
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Aphrodite),  Boiae  in  Laconia  (where  he  built  Ella 
and  Aphrodisiaa,  Paus.  iii.  22.  §  9),  Zacynthut 
(tempie  of  Aphrodite),  Leucas,  Actiutn,  Ambracia, 
and   to   Dodona,  where   he    met    the  Trojan 
Helen  us.     From  Epirus  he  sailed  acrou  the 
Ionian  tea  to  Italy,  where  he  landed  at  the 
Iapygian  promontory.     Hence  he  croued  over  to 
Sicily,  where  he  met  the  Trojans,  Elymiu  and 
Aegestus  (Aces tee),  and  built  the  towns  of  Elyme 
and  Aegesta.    From  Sicily  he  sailed  back  to  Italy, 
landed  in  the  port  of  Palinuras,  came  to  the 
island  of  Leucasia,  and  at  last  to  the  coast  of 
Latium.    Various  signs  pointed  out  this  place  as 
the  end  of  his  wanderings,  and  he  and  his  Trojans 
accordingly  settled  in  Latium.    The  place  where 
they  had  landed  was  called  Troy.     Latinus,  king 
of  the  Aborigines,  when  informed  of  the  arrival  of 
the  strangers,  prepared  for  war,  but  afterwards 
concluded  an  alliance  with  thein,  gave  up  to  them 
a  part  of  his  dominions,  and  with  their  assistance 
conquered  the  Rutulians,  with  whom  he  was  then 
at  war.    Aeneas  founded  the  town  of  Lavimurn, 
called  after  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus, 
whom  he  married.    A  new  war  then  followed  be- 
tween Latinus  and  Turnus,  in  which  both  chiefs 
fell,  whereupon  Aeneas  became  sole  ruler  of  the 
Aborigines  and  Trojans,  and  both  nations  united 
into  one.    Soon  after  this,  however,  Aeneas  fell  in 
a  battle  with  the  Rutulians,  who  were  assisted  by 
Mecentius,  king  of  the  Etruscans.    As  his  body 
was  not  found  after  the  battle,  it  was  believed  that 
it  had  been  carried  up  to  heaven,  or  that  he  had 
perished  in  the  river  Numictus.     The  Latins 
erected  a  monument  to  him,  with  the  inscription 
To  the  father  and  native  pod.     (Jovi  Indujeti^ 
Liv.  i.  2 ;  Dionys.  i.  64  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  229,  xiiL 
p  595 ;  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  623,  Ac,  adv.  75,  Ac,  zv. 
438,  Ac.;  Conon,  Narrat.  46;  Plut.  Rom.  3.) 
Two  other  accounts  somewhat  different  from  those 
mentioned  above  arc  preserved  in  Servius  {ad  Aen. 
ix.  264,  from  the  work  of  Abas  on  Troy),  and  in 
Tzetzes  (ad  Lyxtphr.  1252).   Dionysius  places  the 
landing  of  Aeneas  in  Italy  and  the  building  of 
Lavinium  about  the  end  of  the  second  year  after 
the  taking  of  Tiny,  and  the  death  of  Aeneas  in  the 
seventh  year.  Virgil  on  the  other  hand  represents 
Aeneas  landing  in  Italy  seven  years  after  the  fall 
of  Tror,  and  comprises  all  the  events  in  Italy 
from  tne  landing  to  the  death  of  Turn  as  within 
the  space  of  twenty  days. 

The  story  about  the  descent  of  the  Romans 
from  the  Trojans  through  Aeneas  was  generally 
received  and  believed  at  Rome  at  an  early  period, 
and  probably  arose  from  the  fact,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Latium  and  all  the  places  which  Aeneas 
was  said  to  have  founded,  lay  in  countries  inhabit- 
ed by  people  who  were  all  of  the  same  stock — 
Pclasgians  :  hence  also  the  worship  of  the  Idaean 
Aphrodite  in  all  places  the  foundation  of  which  is 
ascribed  to  Aeneas.  Aeneas  himself,  therefore, 
such  as  he  appears  in  his  wanderings  and  final 
settlement  in  Latium,  is  nothing  else  but  the  per- 
sonified idea  of  one  common  origin.  In  this 
character  he  wns  worshipped  in  the  various  places 
which  traced  their  origin  to  him.  (Liv.  xl.  4.) 
Aeneas  was  frequently  represented  in  statues  and 
paintings  by  ancient  artist*.  (Paus.  ii.  21.  §  2,  v. 
22.  §  2 ;  Plin.  H.  S.  xxxv.  10.  §  36.)  On  gems 
and  coins  he  is  usually  represented  as  earn  ing  his 
father  on  his  shoulder,  and  leading  his  son  Asca- 
nius  by  the  hand. 
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Respecting  the  inconsistencies  in  the  legends 
about  Aeneas  and  the  mode  of  solving  them,  see 
Niebuhr,  Hid.  of  Roma,  i.  p.  179,  Ac.  Respect- 
ing the  colonies  ho  is  said  to  have  founded, 
Fiedler,  DeErroribui  Aeneae  ad  Phoenician  coUmiat 
pertinentibiu,  Wesel,  1827,  4  to.  About  the  wor- 
ship and  religious  character  of  Aeneas,  see  Uschold, 
Getchiehte  de*  Trojantschen  Kriegt*,  Stuttgard, 
1836,  p.  302,  Ac;  Hartung,  GetchichU  der  Rely, 
der  Homer,  L  p.  83,  Ac. ;  and  above  all  R.  H. 
Klausen,  Aene<is  uwi  die  Pcnaten,  especially  book  i. 
p.  34,  Ac  [L.  S.] 

AENE'AS  (AiW«)  OAZAEUS,  so  called 
from  his  birth-place,  flourished  A.  D.  487.  He 
was  at  first  a  Platonist  and  a  Sophist,  being  a 
disciple  of  the  philosoper  Hierocles  (as  appears 
from  his  Thevphrudusy  Gallaud.  p.  629)  and  a 
friend  of  Proeopius  (as  we  know  from  his  Epistles). 
His  date  thus  ascertained  is  confirmed  by  his 
stating,  that  he  had  heard  speak  some  of  the  Con- 
fessors whose  tongues  llunneric  had  cut  out,  a.  d. 
484.  (Ibid.  p.  663,  c.)  When  a  Christian,  he 
composed  a  diidogue.  On  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  called  Theo- 
ph ms( us  from  one  of  the  interlocutors.  This  ap- 
peared first  in  a  Latin  version  by  Ambrosias 
Camaldulensis,  8vc,  Ven.  1513,  and  4 to,  Basil. 
1516.  The  original  Greek,  with  the  Latin  version 
of  Wolf,  fol.  Tigur.  1559  ;  with  the  Latin  version 
and  notes  of  C.  Barthius,  4to.  Lips.  1655  (sea 
Fabricius,  de  Veritat.  Relig.  ChrisL  Syllabus,  p.  107, 
Hamb.  1725);  also  in  Oallandis  BibluUheca  Pa- 
trunty  vol.  x.  p.  629,  Ven.  1766  ;  and  with  the 
notes  of  Boissonade,  8vo.  Par.  1836.  In  Ebert'a 
Dictionary  is  the  following  reference :  Wemtdorf 
Pr.  de  Aenea  C/cu.,  Numb.  1817,  4 to.  In  the 
Aldine  Collection  of  Epistle*  by  Greek  A  uthor*  there 
are  25  by  Aeneas,  Or.  4 to.,  Ven.  1499.  See  Fa- 
bricius, Biblioth.  Grate.  voL  L  pp.  676-690.  Soma 
of  the  letters  of  Aeneas  may  be  found  in  the  Ency- 
clopaedia PhUotogica  of  Joanne*  Patusoy  Or.  8vo., 
Ven.  1710,  vol.  L  [A.  J.  C.J 

AENE'AS  Sl'LVIUS,  son  of  Silvius,  and 
grandson  of  Ascaniu*.  He  is  the  third  in  the  list 
of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba  in  Latium,  and  the 
Silvii  regarded  him  us  the  founder  of  their  house. 
(Liv.  L  3.)  Dionysius  (i.  71)  ascribes  to  him  a 
reign  of  31  years.  (Comp.  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  769.) 
Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  610,  Ac.)  does  not  mention  him 
among  the  Alban  kings.  [L.  S.J 

AENE'AS  (AMai),  surnamed  TACTIC  US 
(6  Taxrimu),  a  Greek  writer,  whose  precise  date  ia 
not  known.  Xcnophon  (HelL  vii.  3.  §  1)  mentions 
an  Aeneas  of  Stymphalus,  who  about  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Mantineia  (362,  u.  c)  dittinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery  and  skill  as  general  of  the 
Arcadians.  Casaubon  supposes  this  Aeneas  to  ba 
the  same,  and  the  supposition  is  confirmed  by  a 
passage  (Comment.  Po/iorc.  27)  where  he  speaks 
familiarly  of  an  Arcadian  provincialism.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  the  general  character  of  this 
work,  the  names  he  mentions,  and  the  historical 
notices  which  occur,  with  other  internal  evidence, 
all  point  to  about  this  period.  He  wrote  a  large 
work  on  the  whole  art  of  war,  arpariri^  &t€\la, 
or  ntpi  tv*  0-TpaT*ryi«cvV  uVouvifoiara  (Polyb.  x, 
40 ;  Suidas,  s.  e.  Mvtlas),  consisting  of  several  parts. 
Of  these  only  one  is  preserved,  called  TcucTUfdV  t« 
koI  iroKiopKTjriKOv  vx6furr)ua  wtpl  tow  vsi  x^tJ 
-r<y\iopKovfji*vov  oVWxfii',  commonly  called  Com- 
I  mentarius  Poliorceticus.    The  object  of  the  book 
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is  to  shew  how  a  siege  should  be  resisted,  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  instrument*  to  be  used,  manoeuvres 
to  be  practised,  ways  of  sending  letters  without 
being  detected,  and  without  even  the  bearers  know- 
ing al*>ut  it  (c.  31,  a  very  curious  one),  &c.  It 
contains  a  good  deal  of  information  on  many  points 
in  archaxdogy,  and  is  especially  valuable  as  con- 
taining a  large  stock  of  words  and  technical  terms 
connected  with  warfare,  denoting  instruments, &c, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work. 
From  the  same  circumstance,  many  passages  are 
dirh'cidt. 

'1  he  l»ook  was  first  discovered  by  Simlcr  in  the 
Vatican  library.  It  was  edited  first  by  Isaac 
Casaubon  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  and  ap- 
pended to  his  edition  of  Polybius  (Paris,  1609.) 
It  was  republished  by  Gronovius  in  his  Polybius, 
voL  iii.  Amsterdam,  1670,  and  by  Ernosti,  Leipzig, 
17o3.  The  List  edition  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orelli, 
Leipzig,  1818,  with  Casaubon's  version  and  notes 
and  an  original  commentary,  published  as  a  supple- 
ment to  Schwcighaeuser's  Polybius.  Besides  the 
Vatican  MS.  there  are  three  at  Paris,  on  which 
Casaubou  founded  his  edition,  and  one  in  the  Lnu- 
rentian  library  at  Florence.  This  last  is,  according 
to  Orelli  ( Praef.  p.  6),  the  oldest  of  all.  The  work 
contains  many  very  corrupt  and  mutilated  passages. 

An  epitome  of  the  whole  book,  not  of  the  frag- 
ment now  remaining,  was  made  by  Cineas,  a  Thes- 
aalian,  who  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Pyrrhus,  '279, 
B.  c  (Aelian,  Tad.  1.)  This  abridgment  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Cicero  (a//  Fain.  ix.  25).  [A.  A.  J 
AE NEILS  or  AENE'SIUS  (Anofios  or  Am£ 
«rw>$),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  was 
worshipped  in  the  island  of  Cephalenia,  where  he 
had  a  temple  on  mount  Aeuos  (lies.  ap.  SchoL 
aa  A poU on.  Rh<*i.  ii.  297.)  [L.  S.] 

A  EN  ESI  D E'M  US  (AlvjpitruMs)*  the  son  of 
Pata'icus  and  one  of  the  body-guards  of  Hippo- 
crates tyrant  of  Gela,  was  the  son  of  Theron,  the 
ruler  uf  Agrigcntnm,  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  war. 
(Herod,  vii.  154,  165.)  [Thkron.J 

AENESIDEMUS  (AiVt^Wtj^oj),  a  celebrated 
sceptic,  born  at  Cnossus,  in  Crete,  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  116),  but  at  Aegae,  accord- 
ing to  Photius  (Cod.  212),  probably  lived  a  little 
later  than  Cicero.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Heracleides 
and  received  from  him  the  chair  of  philosophy, 
which  had  been  handed  down  for  above  three  hun- 
dred years  from  Pyrrhon,  the  founder  of  the  sect. 
For  a  full  account  of  the  sceptical  system  see 
Pyrrhon.  As  Aencsidemns  differed  on  many 
points  from  the  ordinary  sceptic,  it  will  be  conve- 
nient before  proceeding  to  his  particular  opinions, 
to  give  a  short  account  of  the  system  itself. 

The  sceptic  began  and  ended  in  universal 
doubt.  He  was  equally  removed  from  the  aca- 
demic who  denied,  as  from  the  dogmatic  philoso- 
pher who  affirmed  ;  indeed,  he  attempted  to  con- 
Lund  both  in  one,  and  refute  them  by  the  same 
arguments.  (Sext.  Em  p.  i.  1.)  Truth,  he  said, 
was  not  to  be  desired  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  a  certain  repose  of  mind  (drapa^'ia)  which 
followed  on  it,  an  end  which  the  sceptic  best  at- 
tained iu  another  way,  by  suspending  his  judg- 
ment (iroxri),  and  allowing  himself  literally  to 
rat  in  doubt,  (L  4.)  With  this  view  he  must 
travel  over  the  whole  range  of  moral,  metaphysi- 
cal, and  physical  science.  His  method  is  the 
comparison  of  opposite*,  and  his  sole  aim  to  prove 
that  nothing  can  be  proved,  or  what  he  termed. 


the  laoaQiviia  of  things.  In  common  life  he  may 
act  upon  ^cuvAfuva  with  the  rest  of  men  :  nature, 
law,  and  custom  are  allowed  to  have  their  influ- 
ence ;  only  when  impelled  to  any  vehement  effort 
we  arc  to  lemember  that,  here  too,  there  is  mi:ck 
to  lie  said  on  both  sides,  and  ore  not  to  lose  our 
peace  of  mind  by  grasping  at  a  shadow. 

The  famous  Uko.  rpoirot  of  the  sceptics  wen*  a 
number  of  heads  of  argument  intended  to  over- 
throw truth  in  whatever  form  it  might  appear. 
[Pyrrhon.]     The  opposite  appearances  of  the 
moral  and  natural  world  (Sext.  Em  p.  i.  14),  the 
fallibility  of  intellect  and  sense,  and  the  illusions 
prod  iced  upon  them  by  intervals  of  time  and  space 
and  by  every  change  of  position,  were  the  first 
arguments  by  which  they  assailed  the  reality  of 
things.    We  cannot  explain  what  man  is,  we  can- 
not explain  what  the  senses  are:  still  less  do  we 
know  the  way  in  which  they  are  acted  upon  by 
the  mind  (ii.  4 — 7):  beginning  with  ou$it>  dpifc*, 
we  must  end  with  ci!8f v  fiaWov.    We  are  not 
certain  whether  material  objects  are  anything  but 
ideas  in  the  mind:  at  any  rate  the  different  qua- 
lities which  we  perceive  in  them  may  be  wholly 
dependent  on  the  percipient  being ;  or,  supposing 
them  to  contain  quulity  as  well  as  substance,  it 
may  be  one  quality  varying  with  the  perceptive 
power  of  the  different  senses,  (ii.  14.)  Having 
thus  confounded  the  world  without  and  the  world 
within,  it  was  a  natural  transition  for  the  sceptic 
to  confound  physical  and  metaphysical  arguments. 
The  reasonings  of  natural  philosophy  were  over- 
thrown by  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  metaphy- 
sics mode  to  look  absurd  by  illustrations  only  aj>- 
plicable  to  material  things.     The  acknowledged 
imperfection  of  language  was  also  pressed  into  the 
service  ;  words,  they  said,  were  ever  varying  in 
their  signification,  so  that  the  ideas  of  which  they 
were  the  signs  must  be  alike  variable.    The  lead- 
ing idea  of  the  whole  system  was,  that  all  truth 
involved  either  a  vicious  circle  or  a  petitio  prin- 
cipii,  for,  even  in  the  simplest  truths,  something 
must  be  assumed  to  moke  the  reasoning  applicable. 
The  truth  of  the  senses  was  known  to  us  from  the 
intellect,  but  the  intellect  operated  through  the 
senses  so  that  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
either  depends  upon  the  other.    There  was  how- 
ever, a  deeper  side  to  this  philosophy.  Every- 
thing we  know,  confessedly,  runs  up  into  some- 
thing we  do  not  know  :  of  the  true  nature  of  causa 
and  effect  we  are  ignorant,  and  hence  to  the 
favourite  method,  diro*  tou  fii  kwttpov  iK&aWtiv,  or 
arguing  backward  from  cause  to  cause,  the  very 
imperfection   of  human   faculties   prevents  our 
giving  an  answer.    We  must  know  what  we 
believe  ;  and  how  can  we  be  sure  of  secondary 
causes  if  the  first  cause  Ik?  wholly  beyond  us? 
To  judge,  however,  from  the  sketch  of  Sextus 
Empiricus  (Pyrrh.  Hyp.),  it  was  not  this  side 
of  their  system  which  the  sceptics  chiefly  urged : 
for  the  most  part,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they 
contented    themselves  with    dialectic  subtleties 
which  were  at  once  too  absurd  for  refutation,  and 
impossible  to  refute. 

The  causes  of  scepticism  are  more  fully  given 
under  the  article  Pyrrhon.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  its  features  was  its  connexion  with  the 
later  philosophy  of  the  Ionian  school.  From  the  fail- 
ure of  their  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
the  visible  world,  the  Ionian  philosophers  were  in- 
sensibly led  on  to  deny  the  order  and  harmony  of 
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creation:  they  saw  nothing  but  a  perpetual  and 
ever-changing  chaos,  acted  upon,  or  rather  self- 
acting,  by  an  inherent  power  of  motion,  of  which 
the  nature  was  only  known  by  its  effects.  This 
was  the  doctrine  of  Heracleitus,  that  Mthe  world 
was  a  fire  ever  kindling  and  going  out,  which  made 
all  things  and  was  all  things.1'  It  was  thin  link  of 
connexion  between  the  sceptical  and  Ionian  schools 
which  Aencsidemus  attempted  to  restore.  The 
doctrine  of  Heracleitus,  although  it  spoke  of  a  sub- 
tle fire,  really  meant  nothing  more  than  a  principle 
of  change ;  and  although  it  might  seem  absurd  to 
a  strict  sceptic  like  Sextus  Empiricus  to  affirm  even 
a  principle  of  change,  it  involved  no  real  inconsis- 
tency with  the  sceptical  system.  We  arc  left  to 
conjecture  as  to  the  way  in  which  Aencsidemus 
arrived  at  his  conclusions  :  the  following  account  of 
them  seems  probable.  It  will  be  seen,  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  sceptical  system  had  de- 
stroyed everything  but  sensation.  But  sensation  is 
the  effect  of  change,  the  principle  of  motion  work- 
ing internally.  It  was  very  natural  then  that  the 
sceptic,  proceeding  from  the  only  dpx7)  which  re- 
mained to  him,  should  suggest  an  explanation  of 
the  outward  world,  derived  from  that  of  which 
alone  he  was  certain,  his  own  internal  sensations. 
The  mere  suggestion  of  a  probable  cause  niiplit 
seem  inconsistent  with  the  distinction  which  the 
sceptics  drew  between  their  own  absolute  uncer- 
tainty and  the  probability  spoken  of  by  the 
Academics  :  indeed,  it  was  inconsistent  with  their 
metaphysical  paradoxes  to  draw  conclusions  at  all : 
if  so,  we  must  be  content  to  allow  that  Aeneside- 
mus  (as  Sextus  Empiricus  implies)  got  a  little  be- 
yond the  dark  region  of  scepticism  into  the  light 
of  probability. 

Other  scattered  opinions  of  Aencsidemus  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  some  of  which  seem  to  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Time,  he  said,  was  to"  tv 
and  to  -Kparov  awfia  (Pyr.  Hyp.  iii.  17),  probably 
in  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  that  ail 
really  existing  substances  were  awnara :  in  other 
words,  he  meant  to  say  that  time  was  a  really  ex- 
isting thing,  and  not  merely  a  condition  of  thought. 
This  was  connected  with  the  principle  of  change, 
which  was  inseparable  from  a  notion  of  time  :  if 
the  one  had  a  real  existence  (and  upon  its  exist- 
ence the  whole  system  depended),  the  other  must 
likewise  have  a  real  existence.  In  another  place, 
adapting  his  language  to  that  of  Heracleitus,  hi; 
said  that  "time  was  air"  (Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Loyicos, 
iv.  233.),  probably  meaning  to  illustrate  it  by  the 
imperceptible  nature  of  air,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  motion  of  the  world  was  said  to  work  by  a 
subtle  and  invisible  fire.  All  things,  according  to 
his  doctrine,  were  but  <patv6^tva  which  were 
brought  out  and  adapted  to  our  perceptions  by 
their  mutual  opposition  :  metaphorically  they  might 
be  said  to  shine  forth  in  the  light  of  Hcracleitus's 
fire.  He  did  not,  indeed,  explain  how  this  union 
of  opposite*  made  them  sensible  to  the  faculties  of 
man  :  probably  he  would  rather  have  supported 
his  view  by  the  impossibility  of  the  mind  conceiv- 
ing of  anything  otherwise  than  in  a  state  of  motion, 
or,  as  he  would  have  expressed  it,  in  a  state  of  mu- 
tual opposition,  But  <p<xiv6n*va  are  of  two  kinds, 
fSta  and  Kotvd  (Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Log.  ii.  8),  the 
perceptions  of  individuals,  and  those  common  to 
mankind.  Here  again  Aencsidemus  seems  to  lose 
sight  of  the  sceptical  system,  which  (in  speculation 
at  least)  admitted  no  degrees  of  truth,  doubt,  or 
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probability.  The  same  remark  applies  to  his  dis- 
tinction of  Arfnjffij  into  n«Ta&xTiKi}  and  ntraG\n- 
Timj,  simple  motion  and  change.  He  seems  also  10 
have  opposed  the  perplexity  which  the  sceptics  en- 
deavoured to  bring  about  between  matter  and 
mind ;  for  he  asserted  that  thought  was  indepen- 
dent of  the  body,  and  "that  the  sentient  power 
looked  out  through  the  crannies  of  the  senses." 
(Adv.  Log.  i.  349.)  Lastly,  his  vigorous  mind 
was  above  the  paltry  confusion  of  physical  and 
metaphysical  distinctions;  for  he  declared,  after 
Heracleitus,  "that  a  part  was  the  same  with  the 
whole  and  yet  different  from  it"  The  grand  pe- 
culiarity of  his  system  was  the  attempt  to  unite 
scepticism  with  the  earlier  philosophy,  to  raise  a 
positive  foundation  for  it  by  accounting  from  the 
nature  of  things  for  the  never-ceasing  changes  both 
in  the  material  and  spiritual  world. 

Sextus  Empiricus  has  preserved  his  argument 
against  our  knowledge  of  causes,  as  well  as  a  table 
of  eight  methods  by  which  all  a  priori  reasoning* 
may  be  confuted,  as  all  arguments  whatever  may 
be  by  the  Sixa  rpdirot.  I.  Kither  the  cause  given 
is  unseen,  and  not  proven  by  things  seen,  as  if  a 
person  were  to  explain  the  motions  of  the  planets 
by  the  music  of  the  spheres.  1 1.  Or  if  the  cause 
be  seen,  it  cannot  be  shewn  to  exclude  other 
hypotheses  :  we  must  not  only  prove  the  can*', 
but  dispose  of  every  other  cause.  III.  A  regular 
effect  may  be  attributed  to  an  irregular  cause ; 
as  if  one  were  to  explain  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  by  a  sudden  impulse.  I V.  Men 
argue  from  things  seen  to  things*  unseen,  as-tnn- 
ing  that  they  arc  governed  by  the  .same  laws. 
V.  Causes  only  mean  opinions  of  causes,  which  are 
inconsistent  with  phenomena  and  with  other  opi- 
nions. VI.  Equally  probable  causes  are  accepted 
or  rejected  as  they  agree  with  this  or  that  precon- 
ceived notion.  VII.  These  causes  are  at  variance 
with  phenomena  as  well  as  with  abstract  principles. 
VIII.  Principles  must  be  uncertain,  because  the 
facts  from  which  the v  proceed  are  uncertain.  (Pyrrh. 
Hyp.  i.  17,  ed.  Fabr.) 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  nothing  is  known  of 
the  personal  history  of  Aencsidemus.  A  list  of  his 
works  and  a  sketch  of  their  contents  have  been 
preserved  by  Photius.  (Cod.  212.)  He  was  the 
author  of  three  books  of  Tlup}><*v*iai  'TiroTwrft><r«<r, 
and  is  mentioned  as  a  recent  teacher  of  philosophy 
by  Aristocles.  (Apud  EuM-b.  l'rorjxirat.  Eramj. 
xiv.  IB.)  It  is  to  Aencsidemus  that  Sextus  Em- 
piricus was  indebted  for  a  considerable  part  of  his 
work.  [B.  J.] 

AENE'TE  (AiVtJtt;),  a  daughter  of  Eusorua, 
and  wife  of  Aeneas,  by  whom  she  had  a  son, 
Cyzicus,  the  founder  of  the  town  of  this  name. 
(Apollon.  Hhod.  i.  950;  Orph.  A  ryon.  502,  where 
she  is  called  Aenippc.)  [L.  S.J 

AE'NICUS  (AtviKot),  a  Greek  poet  of  the  old 
comedy,  whose  play  "Avrtta  is  referred  to  by  Sui- 
das.  (i.  v.  Atvinos.)  He  seems  to  be  the  some  as 
Eunicus  mentioned  by  Pollux,  (x.  100.) 

AENl'DES.  a  patronymic  from  Aeneas,  which, 
is  applied  by  Valerius  Flaccus  (iii.  4)  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Cyzicus  whose  town  was  believed 
to  have  been  founded  by  Cyzicus,  the  son  of 
Aeneas.  [L.  S.] 

AEO'LIDES  (Aio\iSt]s),  a  patronymic  given  t« 
the  sons  of  Aeolus,  as  Athamas  (Ov.  MtL  iv. 
511),  Magnes  (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  7),  Macareus  (Ot. 
Met.  ix.  50G),   Misenus  (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  1G4). 
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Sisyphu*  (Ov.  Met.  xiii.  26  ;  Horn.  //.  vi.  154), 
Cretheu*  (Horn.  Oti.  xi.  237),  Iocastus  (Tzetz.  ad 
Lyctupkr.  732);  and  to  his  grandsons,  as  Cephalus 
(Uf.  MH.  vi.  621 ),  Odysseus  (Virg.  Jen.  vi.  529), 
and  Phryxu*.  (VaL  Flacc.  i.  286.)  Aeolis  is  the 
pitronymic  of  the  female  descendants  of  Aeolus, 
and  i*  given  to  his  daughters  Canacc  and  Alcyone. 
(Uv.  Met.  xi.  573  ;  I/erouL  xi.  5.)        [L.  S.] 

AE'ULUS  (AloAoi).  In  the  mythical  history 
of  H recce  there  are  three  personages  of  this  name, 
who  are  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  as  connected 
with  one  another,  but  this  connexion  is  so  con- 
fised,  that  it  is  impossible  to  gain  a  clear  view  of 
them.  (Mullcr,  OrcAom.  p.  138,  &c.)  We  shall 
follow  Piodorus  who  distinguishes  between  the 
three,  although  in  other  passages  he  confounds 


1.  A  son  of  Hellen  and  the  nymph  OrscTs,  and 
a  brother  of  Porus  and  Xuthus.  He  is  described 
as  the  ruler  of  Thessaly,  and  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Aeolic  branch  of  the  Greek  nation. 
He  married  Enarete,  the  daughter  of  Deinmchus, 
by  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and  five  daughters, 
and  according  to  some  writers  still  more.  (Apollod. 
i.  7.  §  S;  Schol.  ad  Find.  Pytk.  iv.  190.)  Ac- 
cording to  Mailer's  supposition,  the  most  ancient 
and  genuine  story  knew  only  of  four  sons  of 
Aeolus  viz.  Sisyphus,  Athamas,  Cretheus,  and 
Sahnnnens,  as  the  representatives  of  the  four  main 
bmnches  of  the  Aeolic  race.  The  great  extent  of 
country  which  this  race  occupied,  and  the  desire  of 
each  part  of  it  to  trace  it*  origin  to  some  descend- 
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accounts  about  the  number  of  his  children.  Ac- 
cording to  Hyginus  (Faf>.  238,  242)  Aeolus  had 
one  son  of  the  name  of  Macarcus,  who,  after  hav- 
ing c«*nmitted  incest  with  his  sister  Canacc,  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life.  According  to  Ovid  (Hervid. 
1 1 )  Aeolus  threw  the  fruit  of  this  love  to  the 
d  m*,  and  sent  hi*  daughter  a  sword  by  which  she 
was  to  kill  herself.  (Comp.  Pint  Parallel,  p.  312  ) 

2.  Piodorus  (iv.  67)  snys  that  the  second 
Aeolus  was  the  great-grandson  of  the  first  Aeolus, 
b?ing  the  son  of  Hippotes  and  Mclanippe,  and 
the  grandson  of  Mimas  the  son  of  Aeolus.  Arne, 
the  daughter  of  this  second  Aeolus,  afterwards  be- 
came mother  of  a  third  Aeolus.  (Comp.  Paus.  ix. 
40.  §  3.)  In  another  passage  (v.  7)  Piodorus  re- 
presents the  third  Aeolus  as  a  son  of  Hippotes. 

3.  According  to  some  accounts  a  son  of  Hip- 
potes, or,  according  to  others,  of  Poseidon  and 
Ante,  the  daughter  of  the  second  Aeolus.  His 
story,  which  probably  refers  to  the  emigration  of  a 
branch  of  the  Aeolian*  to  the  west,  is  thus  related  : 
Arne  declared  to  her  father  that  she  was  with  child 
by  Poseidon,  but  her  lather  disbelieving  her  state- 
ment, gave  her  to  a  stranger  of  Mctapontum  in 
Italy,  who  took  her  to  his  native  town.  Here  she 
became  mother  of  two  sons,  Roeotus  and  Aeo- 
lus (iii.),  who  were  adopted  by  the  man  of  Meta- 
pontum  in  accordance  with  nn  oracle.  When  they 
had  grown  up  to  manhood,  they  took  possession  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Metaponlum  by  force.  Rut 
when  a  dispute  afterwards  arose  between  their 
mother  Arne  and  their  foster-mother  Autolyte,  the 
two  brothers  slew  the  latter  and  fled  with  their 

from  MetaDontum.    Aeolus  went  to  some 


island*  in  the  TyTrnenian  sea,  which  received  from 


him  the  name  of  the  Aeolian  islands  and  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  built  the  town  of  Lipara. 
(Liwd.  iv.  67,  v.  7.)    Here  he  reigned  wi  a  just 
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and  pious  king,  behaved  kindly  to  the  natives, 
and  taught  them  the  use  of  sails  iu  navigation,  and 
foretold  them  from  signs  which  he  observed  in  the 
fire  the  nature  of  the  winds  that  were  to  rise. 
Hence,  says  Piodorus,  Aeolus  is  descried  in 
mythology  as  the  ruler  over  the  winds,  and  it  wns 
this  Aeolus  to  whom  Odysseus  came  during  his 
wanderings.  A  different  account  of  the  matter  is 
given  by  Hyginus.  (Fab.  186.) 

In  these  accounts  Aeolus,  the  father  of  the 
Aeolian  race,  is  placet!  in  relationship  with  Aeolus 
the  ruler  and  god  of  the  winds.  The  groundwork 
on  which  this  connexion  has  been  formed  by  Intel 
poets  and  mythogmphcrs  is  found  in  Homer.  (Od. 
x.  2,  oic.)  In  Homer,  however,  Aeolus,  the  son 
of  Hippotes,  is  neither  the  god  nor  the  father  of 
the  winds,  but  merely  the  happy  ruler  of  tho 
Aeolian  island,  whom  Cronion  had  made  the 
of  the  winds  which  he  might  soothe  or  ex- 
cite according  to  hi*  pleasure.  (Od.  x.  21,  Ace.) 
This  statement  of  Homer  and  the  etymology  of 
the  name  of  AeoluB  from  dtWu  were  the  cause, 
that  in  later  times  Aeolus  was  regarded  as  the  u,'«k1 
and  king  of  the  winds,  which  he  kept  enclosed  in 
a  mountain.  It  is  therefore  to  him  that  Juno  ap- 
plies when  she  wishes  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  the 
Trojans.  (Virg.  .-lew.  i.  78.)  The  Aeolian  island 
of  Homer  was  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  Mievcd  to 
be  Lipara  (Paus.  x.  1 1.  §  3),  and  this  or  Strongyle 
was  accordingly  regarded  in  later  times  as  the  place 
in  which  the  god  of  the  winds  dwelled.  (Virj. 
Aen.  viii.  416,  i.  52;  Strab.  vi.  p.  276.)  Other 
accounts  place  the  residence  of  Aeolus  in  Thrace 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  L  954,  iv.  765;  Callim.  Ihjmn. 
in  Del.  26),  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium 
in  Italy.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lyctqihr.  732  ;  comp.  Diod. 
v.  8.)  The  following  passages  of  later  j>oet»  also 
shew  how  universally  Aeolus  had  gradually  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  god  :  Ov.  Met,  i.  264,  xi.  7JB 
xiv.  223;  Val.  Flacc.  i.  575;  Quint.  Smyro.  xiv. 
475.  Whether  he  was  represented  l>y  the  an- 
cients in  works  of  art  is  not  certain,  but  we  now 
possess  no  representation  of  him.  |  L.  S.] 

AK'PYTCS  (Mtvtos).  1.  One  of  the  mythi- 
cal kings  of  Arcadia.  He  was  the  son  of  Kilatus 
(Pind.  Ol.  vi.  54),  and  originally  ruled  over  Phae- 
sana  on  the  Alpheius  in  Arcadia.  When  Cleitor, 
the  son  of  Aznn,  died  without  leaving  any  issue, 
Aepytus  succeeded  him  and  became  king  of  the 
Arcadians  a  part  of  whose  country  was  called 
after  him  Aepytis  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §  4,  31.  §  3.) 
He  is  said  to  have  lieen  killed  during  the  chase  on 
mount  Sepia  by  the  bite  of  a  venomous  snake. 
(Paus.  viii.  4.  g  4,  16.  §  2.)  His  tomb  there  was 
still  shewn  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  see  it,  because  it  was  mentioned  itt 
Homer.    (//.  ii.  604.) 

2.  The  youngest  son  of  Cresphontes  the  He- 
raclid,  king  of  Mcsscnia,  and  of  Metope,  the 
daughter  of  the  Arcadian  king  Cypselus.  Cres- 
phontes and  his  other  sons  were  murdered  during 
an  insurrection,  and  Aepytus  alone,  who  was 
educated  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather  Cypselus 
escaped  the  danger.  The  throne  of  Cre«|diontes 
was  in  the  meantime  occupied  by  tho  Heraciid 
Polvphontes  who  also  forced  Mcrope  to  become  his 
wife.  (Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  5.)  When  Aepytus  had 
grown  to  manhood,  he  was  enabled  by  the  aid  of 
Holcns  his  father-in-law,  to  return  to  his  kingdom, 
punish  the  murderers  of  his  father,  and  put  Poly- 
phontes  to  death.    He  left  a  son,  Olaucus  and  it 
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wan  from  bim  that  subsequently  the  kings  of  Mes- 
ten'm  were  called  Acpytids  instead  of  the  more 
general  name  Heraclids.  (Pans.  iv.  3.  §  3,  &c., 
TiiL  5.  §  5 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  137,  184.) 

3.  A  son  of  Hippothous,  and  king  of  Arcadia. 
He  was  a  great-grandson  of  the  Aepytua  mentioned 
first.  He  was  reigning  at  the  time  when  Orestes, 
in  consequence  of  an  oracle,  left  Mycenae  and 
settled  in  Arcadia.  There  was  at  Mantineia  a 
sanctuary,  which  down  to  the  latest  time  no  mortal 
was  ever  allowed  to  enter.  Aepytus  disregarding 
the  sacred  custom  crossed  the  threshold,  but  was 
immediately  struck  with  blindness,  and  died  soon 
after.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cypselus. 
(Pans.  viii.  5.  §  3  )  [L.  S.] 

AE'RIUS  ('A«>oj),  Heretic,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Kustathius  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia,  a.  d.  360, 
was  living  when  St.  Kpiphanius  wrote  his  Book 
against  Heresies,  a.  d.  374-6.  After  living  toge- 
ther an  ascetic  life,  Kustathius  was  raised  to  the 
episcopate,  and  by  him  Aerius  was  ordained  priest 
and  set  over  the  Hospital  (wTwxorpo<p^ioy)  of  Pon- 
tus.  (St.  Epiph.  adv.  JIuer.  7-5.  §  1.)  But  nothing 
could  allay  the  envy  of  Aerius  at  the  elevation  of 
his  companion.  Caresses  and  threats  were  in  vain, 
and  at  last  he  left  Eustathius,  and  publicly  accused 
him  of  covetousnesa.  He  assembled  a  troop  of 
men  and  women,  who  with  him  professed  the 
renunciation  of  all  worldly  goods  (ebrora^a).  De- 
nied entrance  into  the  towns,  they  roamed  about 
the  fields,  .and  lodged  in  the  open  air  or  in  caves, 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  season*.  Aerius 
superadded  to  the  irreligion  of  Alius  the  following 
errors  :  I .  The  denial  of  a  difference  of  order  be- 
tween a  bishop  and  a  priest  2.  The  rejection  of 
prayer  and  alms  for  the  dead.  3.  The  refusal  to 
observe  Easter  and  stated  fusts,  on  the  ground  of 
such  observances  being  Jewish.  St  Epiphanius 
refutes  these  errors.  (/.  c.)  There  were  remains 
of  his  followers  in  the  time  of  St  Augustine.  (Adr. 
Jfaer.  §  53,  vol.  viii.  p.  18,  which  was  written 
a.  D.  428.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AE'ROPE  ('AfpowTj),  a  daughter  of  Crateus, 
king  of  Crete,  and  granddaughter  of  Minos.  Her 
father,  who  had  received  an  oracle  that  he  should 
lose  his  life  by  one  of  his  children,  gave  her  and 
her  sister,  Clymcnc,  to  Nauplius,  who  was  to  sell 
them  in  a  foreign  land.  Another  sister,  Apcmone, 
and  her  brother,  Aetheraenes,  who  had  heard  of  the 
oracle,  had  left  Crete  and  gone  to  Rhodes.  Aeropc 
afterwards  married  Plcisthenes,  the  son  of  Atreus, 
and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Agamemnon 
and  Mcnelaus.  (Apollod.  Hi  2.  §  1,  &c. ;  Scrv.  ad 
Aen.  i.  458  ;  Dictys  Cret.  i.  1.)  After  the  death 
of  Pleisthenes  Aeropc  married  Atreus,  and  her  two 
sons,  who  were  educated  by  Atreus,  were  generally 
believed  to  be  his  sons.  Aerope,  however,  became 
faithless  to  Atreus,  being  seduced  bv  Thyestes. 
(Eurip.  Onul.  5,  &c,  Helen.  397  ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
87  ;  Schol.  ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  249  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  xi. 
262.)  [L.  S.] 

AE'ROPUS  CA^oiroi).  1.  The  brother  of 
Perdiccas,  who  was  the  first  king  of  Macedonia  of 
the  family  of  Temenus.  (Herod,  viii.  137.) 

2.  I.  King  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Philip  I., 
the  great-grandson  of  Perdiccas,  the  first  king,  and 
the  father  of  Alccms.  (Herod,  viii.  139.) 

3.  II.  King  of  Macedonia,  guardian  of  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Archelaua,  reigned  nearly  six  years 
from  n.  c,  399.  The  fin*  four  years  of  this'time 
fc*  reigned  jointly  with  Orestes,  and  the  remainder 
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alone.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pausauia* 
(Diod.  xiv.  37,  84 ;  Dexippus,  ap.  SynceU,  p.  263,  a.; 
comp.  Polynen.  ii.  1.  §  17.) 

AE'SACUS  (Afa-axoi),  a  son  of  Priam  and 
Arisbe,  the  daughter  of  Merops,  from  whom  Aesa- 
cus  learned  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams.  When 
Hecuba  during  her  pregnancy  with  Paris  drciuut 
that  she  was  giving  birth  to  a  burning  piece  of 
wood  which  spread  conflagration  through  the 
whole  city,  Aesacus  explained  this  to  mean,  that 
she  would  give  birth  to  a  son  who  would  la?  the 
ruin  of  the  city,  and  accordingly  recommended  the 
exposure  of  the  child  after  its  birth.  [  Paris.] 
Aesacus  himself  was  married  to  Asterope,  the 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Cebren,  who  died  e-irly, 
and  while  he  was  lamenting  her  death  he  was 
changed  into  a  bird.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5.)  Ovid 
(Met.  xi.  750)  relates  his  story  differently.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  Aesacus  was  the  son  of  Alexirhoe, 
the  daughter  of  the  river  (Jranicus.  He  lived  far 
from  bis  father's  court  in  the  solitude  of  mountaiu- 
forests.  Hesperia,  however,  the  daughter  of 
Cebren,  kindled  love  in  his  heart,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion while  he  was  pursuing  her,  she  was  stung 
by  a  viper  and  died.  Aesacus  in  his  grief  threw 
himself  into  the  sea  and  was  changed  by  Thetis 
into  an  aquatic  bird.  [L.  S.J 

AE'SAKA  (Alcdpa),  of  Lucatra,  a  female 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  said  to  be  a  daughter  of 
Pythagoras,  wiotea  work  "about  Human  Nature," 
of  which  a  fragment  is  preserved  by  Stobacus. 
(Ed.  i.  p.  847,  ed.  Heeren.)  Some  editors  attri- 
bute this  fragment  to  Arcsns,  one  of  the  successors 
of  Pythagoras,  but  llentley  prefers  reading  Aesira. 
She  is  also  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Pvthagoras 
(up.  Phot.  Coil.  249,  p.  438,  b.  ed.  Bckkeir),  where 
Bentley  reads  Aladpa  instead  of  Xdpa,  (Du^ei  tatwH 
upon  f'halaris,  p.  277.) 

AE'SCHINES  (A<VxfiTjs),  the  orator,  was  born 
in  Attica  in  the  demus  of  Cothocidao,  in  n.  c  389, 
as  is  clear  from  his  speech  agaiiiBt  Timnrchus  (p. 
78),  wh  ch  was  delivered  in  B.  c.  345,  and  in 
which  he  himself  says  that  he  was  then  in  his  fort  v- 
fifth  year.  He  was  the  son  of  Tromes  and  (Jlau- 
cothea,  and  if  wc  listen  to  the  account  of  Demos- 
thenes, his  political  antagonist  his  father  was  not 
a  free  citizen  of  Athens*,  but  had  been  a  slave  in 
the  house  of  Elpias,  a  schoolmaster.  After  the  re- 
turn of  the  Athenian  exiles  under  Thrasybulus, 
Tromes  himself  kept  a  small  school,  and  Acschinct 
in  his  youth  anointed  his  father  and  pel  formed 
6uch  services  as  were  unworthy  of  a  free  Athenian 
youth.  Demosthenes  further  states,  that  Aea- 
chines,  in  order  to  conceal  the  low  condition  of  hit 
father,  changed  his  name  Tromes  into  Atrometus, 
and  that  he  afterwards  usurped  the  rights  of  an 
Athenian  citizen.  (Dem.  JM  Corun.  pp  313,  320, 
270.)  The  mother  of  Aeschincs  is  described  at 
originally  a  dancer  and  a  prostitute,  who  even  sifter 
her  marriage  with  Tromes  continued  to  carry  on 
unlawful  practices  in  her  house,  and  made  money 
by  initiating  low  and  superstitions  persons  into  a 
sort  of  private  mysteries.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  generally  known  at  Athens  under  the  nick- 
name Empusa.  According  to  Aesehines  himself, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  father  Atrometus  waa  de- 
scended from  an  honourable  family,  and  was  m 
some  way  even  connected  with  the  noble  priotly 
family  of  the  Eteobutadnc.  He  was  originally  an 
athlete,  but  lost  his  property  during  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  afierwarda  driven 
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from  his  country  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty. 
He  then  served  in  the  Athenian  armies  in  Asia 
ami  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Athens,  at 
first  in  reduced  circumstance*.  (Aesch.  De  fals. 
Iso.  pp.  38,  47.)  His  mother,  too,  wai  a  free 
Athenian  citizen,  and  the  daughter  of  Glaucias  of 
Acharne.  \\  hich  of  these  accounts  is  true,  can- 
not be  decided,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  Demosthenes  is  guilty  of  exaggeration  in  his 
account  of  the  parents  of  Aesch  ines  and  his  early 
youth. 

Aesch  ines  had  two  brothers,  one  of  whom,  Phi- 
loehares,  was  older  than  himself,  and  the  other, 
Aphobetns,  was  the  youngest  of  the  three.  Phi- 
lochares  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  ten  Athenian 
generals,  an  office  which  was  conferred  upon  him 
for  three  successive  years  ;  Aphobetus  followed 
the  calling  of  a  scribe,  but  had  once  been  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Persia  and  was  nfter- 
warda  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
public  revenue  of  Athens.  (Aesch.  De  fids.  Ijeg. 
p.  48.)  AH  these  things  seem  to  contain  strong 
evidence  that  the  family  of  Aeschines,  although 
poor,  mu*t  have  been  of  some  respectability.  Ke- 
ipectirig  his  early  youth  nothing  can  be  said  with 
certainty,  except  that  he  assisted  his  father  in  his 
school,  and  that  afterwards,  being  of  a  strong  and 
athletic  constitution,  he  was  employed  in  the 
Kvmnasia  for  money,  to  contend  with  other  young 
int-n  in  their  exercises.  (Dem.  De  Voron.  p.  313; 
Plut.  Vii.  x  orat.  At*ek.  p.  840.)  It  is  a  favourite 
cn»tntn  of  late  writers  to  place  great  orators,  philo- 
sophers, pacta,  Ac,  in  the  relation  of  teacher  and 
scholar  to  one  another,  and  accordingly  Aeschines 
u  represented  as  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  Pluto,  and 
Iterates.  If  these  statements,  which  are  even 
contradicted  by  the  ancients  themselves,  were 
true,  Aeschines  would  not  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion it  in  the  many  opportunities  he  had.  The 
distinguished  orator  and  statesman  Aristophon  cn- 
gr«g*d  Aeschines  as  a  scribe,  and  in  the  same 
capacity  he  afterwards  served  Eubulus,  a  man  of 
gr^at  influence  with  the  democratical  party,  with 
whom  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship,  and  to 
whose  political  principles  he  remained  faithful  to 
the  eud  of  his  life.  That  he  served  two  years  as 
vtjH-raKoi,  from  his  eighteenth  to  his  twentieth 
year,  as  all  young  men  at  Atheus  did,  Aeschines 
(De  rids.  I*g.  p.  50)  expressly  states,  and  this 
period  of  his  military  training  must  probably  be 
placed  before  the  time  that  he  acted  as  a  scribe  to 
Aristophon  ;  for  we  find  that,  after  leaving  the 
service  of  Eubulus,  he  tried  his  fortune  as  an  actor, 
for  which  he  was  provided  by  nature  with  a  strong 
and  sonorous  voice.  He  acted  the  parts  of  t/>»to- 
7«m<rnp,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  was  performing  in  the  character 
of  Oenornaua,  was  hissed  off  the  stage.  (Dem. 
De  Curo*.  p.  288.)  After  this  ho  left  the  stage 
and  engaged  in  military  services,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  {De  faU.  Leg.  p.  50),  he 
gained  great  distinction.  (Corap.  Dem.  Dt •-  Jul*. 
Leg.  p.  375.)  After  several  less  important  engage- 
ments in  other  parts  of  Greece,  he  distinguished 
hira«elf  in  a  c  36'2  in  the  battle  of  Mantinein ; 
and  afterwards  in  u.  c.  358,  he  also  took  part  in 
th<?  expedition  of  the  Athetiians  against  Euboea, 
and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Tamynae,  and  on  this 
occasion  he  gained  such  laurels,  that  he  was  praised 
by  the  generals  on  the  spot,  and,  after  the  \  iotory 
wai  gained,  was  sent  to  carry  the  news  of  it  to 
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Athens.  Temenides,  who  was  sent  with  him, 
bore  witness  to  his  courage  and  bravery,  and  the 
Athenians  honoured  him  with  a  crown.  (Aesch. 
Defalt  Leg.  p.  51.) 

Two  years  before  this  campaign,  the  last  in 
which  he  took  part,  he  had  come  forward  at  Athens 
as  a  public  speaker  (Aesch.  Epist.  12),  and  the 
military  fame  which  he  had  now  acquired  estab- 
lished his  reputation.  His  former  occupation  as  n 
scribe  to  Aristophon  and  Eubulus  had  made  him 
I  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
Athens,  while  his  acting  on  the  stage  had  lei-n  a 
useful  preparation  for  public  speaking.  During 
the  first  period  of  his  public  career,  he  was,  like 
all  other  Athenians,  zealously  engaged  in  directing 
the  attention  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  growing 
|  power  of  Philip,  and  exhorted  them  to  check  it  in 
I  its  growth.  After  the  fall  of  Olynthus  in  u.  < . 
348,  Eubulus  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Peloponnesus  with  the  object  of 
uniting  the  Greeks  against  the  common  enemy, 
and  Aeschines  was  sent  to  Arcadia.  Here  Act- 
chines  spoke  at  Megalopolis  against  Hieronymu*. 
an  emissary  of  Philip,  but  without  success  ;  and 
from  this  moment  Aeschines,  as  well  as  all  his 
fellow-citizens,  gave  up  the  hope  of  effecting  any- 
thing by  the  united  forces  of  Greece.  (Dem.  De 
faU.  Ley.  pp.  344, 438 ;  Aesch.  De  fials.  Leg.  p.  38.) 
When  therefore  Philip,  in  B.  c.  347,  gave  the 
Athenians  to  understand  that  he  was  inclined  to 
make  peace  with  them,  Philocrates  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  sending  an  embassy  to  Philip  to  treat  on 
the  subject.  Ten  men,  and  among  them  Aeschines 
and  Demosthenes,  were  accordingly  sent  to  Philip, 
who  received  them  with  the  utmost  politeness,  and 
Aeschines,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  speak,  re- 
minded the  king  of  the  rights  which  Athens  hail 
to  his  friendship  and  alliance.  The  king  promised 
to  send  forthwith  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  nego- 
tiate the  terms  of  peace.  After  the  return  of  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  they  were  each  rewarded 
with  a  wreath  of  olive,  on  the  proposal  of  Demos- 
thenes, for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  dis- 
charged their  duties.  Aeschines  from  this  moment 
forward  was  inflexible  in  his  opinion,  that  nothing 
but  peace  with  Philip  could  avert  utter  ruin  from 
his  country.  That  this  was  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  what  Philip  wished  is  clear,  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing,  that  Aeschines  had  been 
bribed  into  this  opinion,  or  that  he  urged  the 
necessity  of  peace  with  a  view  to  ruin  his  country. 
(Aesch.  in  Ctetiph.  p.  6*2.)  Antiputer  and  two 
other  Macedonian  ambassadors  arrived  at  Athens 
soon  after  the  return  of  the  Athenian  ones,  and 
after  various  debates  Demosthenes  urgently  advised 
the  people  to  conclude  the  peace,  aud  speedily  to 
send  other  ambassadors  to  Philip  to  receive*  his 
oath  to  it.  The  only  difference  between  Aeschines 
and  Demosthenes  was,  that  the  former  would  have 
concluded  the  peace  even  without  providing  for 
the  Athenian  allies,  which  was  happily  prevented 
by  Demosthenes.  Five  Athenian  ambassadors 
and  among  them  Aeschines  but  not  Demosthenes 
(De  Coron.  p.  235),  set  out  for  Macedonia  the 
more  speedily,  as  Philip  was  making  war  upon 
Cersobleptes,  a  Thracian  prince  and  ally  of  Athens. 
Thej'  went  to  Pella  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
Philip  from  Thrace,  and  were  kept  there  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  for  Philip  did  not  come  until  he 
I  had  completely  subdued  Cersobleptes.  At  hist, 
;  however,  he  swore  to  the  peace,  from  which  the 
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Phocians  were  expressly  excluded.  Philip  honour- 
ed the  Athenian  ambassadors  with  rich  presents, 
promised  to  restore  all  Athenian  prisoners  without 
ransom,  and  wrote  a  polite  letter  to  the  people  of 
Athens  apologizing  for  having  detained  their  am- 
bassadors so  long.  (Dcm.  Ik'  fuU.  l*<j.  pp.  394, 
40.ri.)  Hyperides  and  Timarchus,  the  former  of 
whom  was  a  friend  of  Demosthenes,  brought  for- 
ward an  accusation  against  the  ambassadors, 
charging  them  with  high  treason  against  the  re- 
public, because  they  were  bril>ed  by  the  king. 
Timarchus  accused  Aeschines,  and  Hyperides  Phi- 
locrates.  But  Aeschiues  evaded  the  danger  by 
bringing  forward  a  counter- accusation  against 
Timarchus  (n.  c.  345),  and  by  shewing  that  the 
moral  conduct  of  bis  accuser  was  such  that  he  had 
no  right  to  speak  before  the  people.  The  speech 
In  which  Aeschines  attacked  Timarchus  is  still  ex- 
tant, and  its  effect  was,  that  Timarchus  was  obliged 
to  drop  his  accusation,  and  Aeschines  gained  a  bril- 
liant triumph.  The  operations  of  Philip  after  this 
peace,  and  his  march  towards  Thermopylae,  made 
the  Athenians  very  uneasy,  and  Aeschines,  though 
he  assured  the  people  that  the  king  had  no  hostile 
intentions  towards  Athens  and  only  intended  to 
chastise  Thebes,  was  again  requested  to  go  as  am- 
bassador to  Philip  and  insure  his  abiding  by  the 
terms  of  his  peace.  But  he  deferred  going  on  the 
pretext  that  he  was  ill.  (Dem.  Ik  fain.  Ley.  p. 
337.)  On  his  return  he  pretended  that  the  king 
had  secretly  confided  to  him  that  he  would  under- 
take nothing  against  either  Phocis  or  Athens. 
Demosthenes  saw*  through  the  king's  plans  as  well 
as  the  treachery  of  Aeschines,  and  how  just  his 
apprehensions  were  became  evident  soon  after  the 
return  of  Aeschines,  when  Philip  announced  to  the 
Athenians  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  Phocis. 
The  people  of  Athens,  however,  were  silenced  and 
lulled  into  security  by  the  repeated  assurances  of 
the  king  and  the  venal  orators  who  advocated  his 
cause  at  Athens.  In  u.  t.  34o",  Aeschines  was 
sent  as  lriMcryopaj  to  the  assembly  of  the  amphic- 
tyons  at  Pylae  which  was  convoked  by  Philip, 
and  at  which  he  received  greater  honours  than  he 
could  ever  hare  expected. 

At  this  time  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  were 
at  the  head  of  the  two  parties,  into  which  not 
only  Athens,  but  all  Greece  was  divided,  and 
their  political  enmity  created  and  nourished  per- 
sonal hatred.  This  enmity  came  to  a  head  in  the 
year  u.  c.  343,  when  Demosthenes  charged  Aes- 
chines with  having  been  bribed  and  having  be- 
trayed the  interests  of  his  country  during  the 
second  cmltasay  to  Philip.  This  charge  of  Demos- 
thenes (**«pl  vapawptaStlas)  was  not  spoken,  but 
published  as  a  memorial,  and  Aeschines  answ  cred 
it  in  a  similar  memorial  on  the  embassy 
*apairp*a(>tias),  which  was  likewise  published 
I  Dem.  Jto  Jul*,  ljcg.  p.  337),  and  in  the  composi- 
tion cf  which  he  is  &aid  to  have  been  assisted  by 
his  friend  Eubulus.  The  result  of  these  mutual 
attacks  is  unknown,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
gave  a  severe  shock  to  the  popularity  of  Aeschines. 
At  the  time  he  wrote  his  memorial  we  gain  a 
glimpse  into  his  private  life.  Some  years  before 
that  occurrence  he  had  married  a  daughter  of  Phi- 
lodemun,  a  man  of  high  respectability  in  his  tribe 
of  Paeania,  und  in  343  he  was  father  of  three 
Uttle  children.    (Aesch.  lk-jh!>.  />•;/.  p.  'si.) 

It  was  prolably  in  it.  c.  342,  that  Antiphon, 
who  bad  been  exiled   and  lived  in  Macedonia, 
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secretly  returned  to  the  Peiraeeus  with  the  inten- 
tion of  setting  fire  to  the  Athenian  ships  of  wax. 
Demosthenes  discovered  him,  and  had  him  ar- 
rested. Aeschines  denounced  the  conduct  of  De- 
mosthenes as  a  violation  of  the  dcmocratical  consti- 
tution. Antiphon  was  sentenced  to  death  ;  and 
although  no  disclosure  of  any  kind  could  be  ex- 
torted from  him,  still  it  seems  to  have  been  be- 
lieved in  many  quarters  that  Aeschines  had  been 
his  accomplice.  Hence  the  honourable  oliice  of 
avvttKot  to  the  sanctuary  in  Dclos,  which  had  just 
been  given  him,  was  taken  from  him  and  bestowed 
upon  Hyperides.  (Demosth.  /Ac  L'nrou.  p.  '271.) 
In  B. c.  340  Aeschines  was  again  present  at  Delphi 
as  Athenian  Tv\a-)6f>ai,  and  caused  the  second 
sacred  war  against  Amphissa  in  Locris  for  having 
taken  into  cultivation  some  sacred  lauds.  Philip 
entrusted  with  the  supreme  command  by  the  aiu- 
phictyons,  marched  into  Locris  with  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  ravaged  the  country,  and  established 
himself  in  it.  When  in  338  he  advanced  south- 
ward as  far  as  E  la  tea,  all  Greece  was  in  consterna- 
tion. Demosthenes  alone  persevered,  and  roused 
his  countrymen  to  a  last  and  desperate  struggle. 
The  battle  of  Chaeroneia  in  this  same  year  decided 
the  fate  of  Greece.  The  misfortune  of  that  day 
gave  a  handle  to  the  enemies  of  Demosthenes  for 
attacking  him ;  but  notwithstanding  the  bribe* 
which  Aeschines  received  from  Antipatcr  for  this 
purpose,  the  pure  and  unstained  patriotism  of  De- 
mosthenes was  so  generally  recognised,  that  he 
received  the  honourable  charge  of  delivering  the 
funeral  oration  over  those  who  had  fallen  at  C'hae- 
roneia.  Clesiphon  proposed  that  Demosthenes 
should  be  rewarded  for  the  services  he  had  done 
to  his  country,  with  a  golden  crown  in  the  theatre 
at  the  great  Dionysia.  Aeschines  availed  himself 
of  the  illegal  form  in  which  this  reward  was  pro- 
posed to  be  given,  to  bring  a  charge  Against  C'te si- 
phon on  that  ground.  But  he  did  not  prosecute 
ihc  matter  till  eight  years  later,  that  is, in  H.c.  3.i0, 
when  after  the  deatli  of  Philip,  and  the  victories 
of  Alexander,  political  affairs  had  assumed  a  diiie- 
rent  aspect  in  Greece.  After  having  commenced 
the  prosecution  of  Ctesiphon,  he  is  said  to  have 
gone  for  some  time  to  Macedonia.  What  induced 
him  to  drop  the  prosecution  of  Ctesiphon,  and  to 
take  it  up  again  eight  years  afterwards,  are  ques- 
tions which  can  only  be  answered  by  conjectures. 
The  speech  in  w  hich  he  accused  Ctesiphon  in  u.  u 
330,  and  wh  eh  is  still  extant,  is  so  skilfully  ma- 
naged, that  if  he  had  succeeded  he  would  have 
totally  destroyed  all  the  political  influence  and 
authority  of  Demosthenes.  The  latter  answered 
Aeschines  in  his  celebrated  oration  on  the  crown 
(**ff>l  (rr«4>avou).  Even  before  Demosthenes  had 
finished  his  speech,  Aeschiues  acknowledged  him- 
self conquered,  and  withdrew  from  the  court  and 
his  country.  When  the  matter  was  put  to  the  votes, 
not  even  a  fifth  of  thein  was  in  favour  of  Aeschines, 
Aeschines  went  to  Asia  Minor.  The  statement 
of  Plutarch,  that  Demosthenes  provided  him  with 
the  means  of  accomplishing  his  journey,  is  surely  a 
fable.  He  spent  several  years  in  Ionia  and  Caria, 
occupying  himself  with  teaching  rhetoric,  and 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  return  of  Alexander  to 
Europe.  When  in  u.  t.  3*24  the  report  of  tho 
death  of  Alexander  reached  him,  he  left  Asia  and 
went  to  Rhodes  where  he  established  a  school  of 
eloquence,  which  subsequently  became  very  cele- 
brated, and  occupies  a  middle  position  between  the 
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grave  manliness  of  the  Attic  orators,  and  the  effe- 
minate luxuriance  of  the  so-called  Asiatic  school  of 
oratory.  On  one  occasion  he  read  to  his  audience 
in  Rhodes  his  speech  against  Ctesiphon,  and  when 
some  of  his  hearers  expressed  their  astonishment 
at  his  having  been  defeated  notwithstanding  his 
brilliant  oration,  he  replied,  u  You  would  cease  to 
be  astonished,  if  you  had  heard  Demosthenes." 
(Cic  I*  Orut.  iii.  56  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  30 ;  Piin. 
Epiil.  ii.  3 ;  Quinctil  xi.  3.  §  6.)  From  Rhodes  he 
went  t->  Snmos,  where  he  died  in  a  c.  314. 

The  conduct  of  Aeschines  has  been  censured  by 
the  writers  of  all  ages  ;  and  for  this  many  reasons 
may  be  mentioned.  In  the  first  place,  and  above 
aJL,'it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  constantly  placed 
in  juxtaposition  or  opposition  to  the  spotless  glory 
of  Demosthenes,  and  this  must  have  made  him  ap- 
pear more  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  saw 
through  his  actions  while  in  later  times  the  con- 
trast between  the  greatest  orators  of  the  time  was 
frequently  made  the  theme  of  rhetorical  declama- 
tion, in  which  one  of  the  two  was  praised  or 
blamed  at  the  cost  of  the  other,  nnd  less  with  re- 
gard to  truth  than  to  effect.  Respecting  the  last 
period  of  his  life  we  scarcely  possess  any  other 
source  of  information  than  the  accounts  of  late 
sophists  and  declamations.  Another  point  to 
be  considered  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the 
character  of  Aeschines  is,  that  he  had  no  advan- 
tages of  education,  and  that  he  owed  his  greatness 
to  none  but  himself.  His  occupations  during  the 
earl y  part  of  his  life  were  such  as  necessarily  en- 
gendered in  him  the  low  desire  of  gain  und  wealth  ; 
and  had  he  oTcrcome  these  passions  he  would 
have  been  equal  to  Demosthenes.  There  is  how- 
ever, not  the  slightest  ground  for  believing,  that 
Aeschines  recommended  peace  with  Macedonia  at 
first  from  any  other  motive  than  the  desire  of  pro- 
moting the  good  of  his  country.  Demosthenes 
himself  acted  in  the  same  spirit  at  that  time,  for 
the  craftiness  of  Philip  deceived  both  of  them. 
But  while  Demosthenes  altered  his  policy  on  dis- 
covering the  secret  intentions  of  the  king,  Aeschines 
continued  to  advocate  the  principles  of  pence.  Hut 
tiiere  is  nothing  to  justify  the  belief  tliat  Aeschines 
intended  to  ruin  his  country,  and  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  the  crafty  king  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  him,  that  he  firmly  believed  he 
was  doing  right,  and  was  thus  unconsciously  led 
on  to  become  a  traitor  to  his  country.  But  no  an- 
cient writer  except  Demosthenes  charges  him  with 
having  received  bribes  from  the  Macedonians  for 
the  purpose  of  betraying  his  country.  He  appears 
to  have  been  carried  away  by  the  favour  of  the 
king  and  the  people,  who  delighted  in  hearing 
from  him  what  they  themselves  wished,  and, 
perhaps  also,  by  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes 
himself. 

Aeschines  spoke  on  various  occasions  but  he 
published  only  three  of  his  orations  namely,  against 
Tiuurchus  on  the  Embassy,  and  against  Ctcsiphon. 
As  an  orator,  he  was  inferior  to  none  but  Demos- 
thenes. He  was  endowed  by  noture  with  extra- 
ordinary oratorical  powers  of  which  his  orations 
afford  abundant  proofs.  The  facility  and  felicity 
of  hU  diction,  the  boldness  and  the  vigour  of  his 
descriptions  carry  away  the  reader  now,  as  they 
m  i»t  have  carried  away  his  audience.  The  an- 
cirnts  as  Photius  (Cod.  61)  remarks  designated 
these  three  orations  as  the  f»'mcej,  and  the  nine 
ktteis  which  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Photius, 
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as  the  Musea.  Besides  the  three  orations  we  now 
possess  twelve  letters  which  are  ascribed  to  Aes- 
chines which  however  are  in  all  probability  not 
more  genuine  than  the  so-called  epistles  of  Phalaris 
and  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  late  sophists. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  concerning 
Aeschines  are  :  1.  The  orations  of  Demosthenes  on 
the  Embassy,  and  on  the  Crown,  and  the  orations 
of  Aeschines  on  the  Embassy  and  against  Ctesi- 
phon.  These  four  orations  were  translated  into 
Latin  by  Cicero ;  but  the  translation  is  lost,  and 
we  now  possess  only  an  essay  which  Cicero  wrote 
as  an  introduction  to  them:  "De  optimo  gencre 
Oratorum."  2.  The  life  in  Plutarch's  Vitne  decern 
Oratorum.  3.  The  life  of  Aeschines  by  Philostrattis. 
4.  The  life  of  Aeschines  by  Libanius.  5.  Apollo- 
nius'  Exegesis.  The  last  two  works  are  printed 
in  Reiskes  edition,  p.  10,  foil.  The  best  modern 
essay  on  Aeschines  is  that  by  Passow  in  Ersch  and 
G  ruber*  J'JucyciopHtiic,  ii.  p.  73,  &c.  There  is 
also  a  work  by  E.  Stechow,  Da  Acuchinis  Omtoris 
Fi/a,  Berlin,  1841,  4to.,  which  is  an  attempt  to 
clear  the  character  of  Aeschines  from  ail  the  re- 
proaches that  have  been  nttichcd  to  it ;  but  the 
essay  is  written  in  exceedingly  bad  Latin,  and  t..e 
attempt  is  a  most  complete  failure. 

The  first  edition  of  the  orations  of  Aeschines  is 
that  of  Aldus  Manutius  in  his  GJteciiu  Metorum 
(Jraecoru.ni  Venice,  1513,  fol.  An  edition  with  a 
Latin  translation,  which  also  contains  the  letters 
ascribed  to  Aeschines  is  that  of  H.  Wolf,  Basel. 
157*2,  fol.  The  next  important  edition  is  that  by 
Taylor,  which  contains  the  notes  of  Wolf,  Taylor, 
and  Mnrkland,  and  appeared  at  Cambridge  in 
1748-56  in  his  collection  of  the  Attic  orators.  In 
Reiske's  edition  of  the  Attic  orators  Aeschines 
occupies  the  third  volume,  Lips.  1771,  8vo.  The 
best  editions  are  those  of  I.  Bekker,  vol.  iii.  of  his 
Oratorrs  Attici,  Oxford,  lil"J"J,  8vo.,  for  which 
thirteen  new  MSS.  were  collated,  and  of  K.  H. 
Bremi,  Zurich,  18"J3,  '2  vols.  8vo.  The  oration 
against  Demosthenes  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Portal  and  Iceland.  [  L.  S.] 

AE'SCHINES  (Aio-x1>tji),  an  Athenian  philo- 
sopher and  rhetorician,  son  of  a  sausage- seller,  or, 
according  to  other  accounts  of  Lysautas  (Diog. 
Larrt.  ii.  60;  Stiiilas,  ».  v.  'Aiax^V^),  and  a  disciple, 
although  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  held  an 
unworthy  one,  of  Socrates.  From  the  account  of 
Lacrtius  he  appears  to  have  been  the  familiar  friend 
of  his  great  master,  who  said  that  14  the  sausage- 
sellers  son  only  knew  how  to  honour  him."  The 
same  writer  has  preserved  a  tradition  that  it  was 
Aeschines  and  not  Crito,  who  offered  to  assist 
Socrates  in  his  escape  from  prison. 

The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  abject 
poverty,  which  gave  rise  to  the  advice  of  Socrates 
to  him,  "to  borrow  money  of  himself,  by  diminish- 
ing his  daily  wants."  After  the  death  of  his  mas- 
ter, according  to  the  charge  of  Lysias  apud  Atken. 
xiii.  p.  611,  e.  f.),  he  kept  a  perfumer's  shop  with 
borrowed  money,  and  presently  becoming  bank- 
rupt, was  obliged  to  leave  Athens.  Whether  from 
necessity  or  inclination,  he  followed  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  and  retired  to  the  Syracusan  court,  where 
the  friendship  of  Aristippus  might  console  him  for 
the  contempt  of  Plato.  He  remained  there  until 
the  expulsion  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  and  on 
his  return,  finding  it  useless  to  attempt  a  rivalry 
with  his  great  contemporaries  he  gave  private  lec- 
tures.   One  of  the  charges  which  his  opponents 
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delighted  to  repeat,  and  which  by  association  of 
ideas  constituted  hiiu  a  sophist  in  the  eyes  of  Plato 
and  his  followers,  was  that  of  receiving  money  for 
his  instructions.  Another  story  was  invented  that 
these  dialogues  were  really  tbe  work  of  Socrates ; 
and  Arislippus,  either  from  joke  or  malice,  publicly 
charged  Aeschines  with  the  theft  while  he  was 
reading  them  at  Megara.  Plato  is  related  by 
Hegosander  (apud  Athen.  xi.  p.  507,  c.)  to  have 
stolen  from  him  his  solitary  pupil  Xenocrates. 

The  three  dialogues,  Utpl  dptrffj,  tl  SiSoktoV, 
'Epul'tas  rj  rtpl  wkovrov,  'A^/oxoj  $  ©cwarou, 
which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Aeschines  are  not  genuine  remains:  it  is  even 
doubted  whether  they  are  the  same  works  which 
the  ancients  acknowledged  as  spurious.  They 
have  been  edited  by  Fischer,  the  third  edition  of 
which  (8vo.  Lips.  1706)  contains  the  criticisms  of 
Wolf,  and  forms  part  of  a  volume  of  spurious  Pla- 
tonic dialogues  (Simonis  Socratici  ut  ridetur  dialoyi 
ouaW)  by  Bockh,  Heidel.  1810. 

The  genuine  dialogues,  from  the  slight  mention 
made  of  them  by  Demetrius  Phalcreus,  seem  to 
have  been  full  of  Socratic  irony.  Hermogpnea, 
Yltpl  lUteiv,  considers  Aeschines  as  superior  to 
Xenophon  in  elegance  and  purity  of  style.  A  long 
and  amusing  passage  is  quoted  by  Cicero  from  him. 
(De  Invent,  i.  31 ;  Diogenes  Intertills,  ii.  60-64,  and 
the  authorities  collected  by  Fischer.)      [B.  J.] 

AE'SCHINES  (AiVxfw),  of  Miletus,  a  con- 
tempomry  of  Cicero,  and  a  distinguished  orator  in 
the  Asiatic  style  of  eloquence.  He  is  said  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius  to  have  written  on  Politics.  He 
died  in  exile  on  account  of  having  spoken  too  freely 
to  Pompoy.  (Cic.  lirut.  95  ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  G4  ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  635  ;  Sen.  Contntr.  i.  8.) 

A  K'SCI  1 1 N  KS  ( A«Vx»'»tjt),  of  N  ka  poms,  a  Peri- 
patetic philosopher,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Academy  at  Athens,  together  with  Charmades  and 
Clitmnachus  about  n.  c.  109.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  11.) 
Diogenes  Lacrlins  (ii.  64)  says,  that  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Melanthus  the  Hhodian. 

AE'SCHINES  (A«Vx«»^7s),  .in  ancient  physi- 
cian, who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ.  He  was  bom  in  the  island 
of  Chios,  and  settled  at  Athens  where  he  appears 
to  have  practised  with  very  little  success,  but  ac- 
quired great  fame  by  a  happy  cure  of  Eunapius 
Sardianus,  who  on  his  voyage  to  Athens  (as  he  tells 
us  himself,  in  rUa  Pruarrcs.  p.  76,  ed.  Boisson) 
had  been  seized  with  a  fever  of  a  very  violent 
kind,  which  yielded  only  to  treatment  of  a  peculiar 
nature.  An  Athenian  physician  of  this  name  is 
quoted  by  Pliny  (//.  Ar.  xxviii.  10),  of  whom  it  is 
only  known,  that  he  must  have  lived  some  time 
before  the  middle  of  the  first  centurv  after 
Christ.  [W.  A*,  G.] 

AE'SCHRION,  of  Syracuse,  whose  wife  Pippa 
was  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Verrcs,  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  the  Verrine  Orations,  (ii. 
14,  v.  12,  31.)  He  assisted  Verres  in  robbing  the 
Syracusans  (ii.  21),  and  obtained  the  fanning  of 
the  tithes  of  the  Hcrbitenses  for  the  purpose  of 
plundering  them.  (iii.  33.) 

AE'SCHRION  (AiVxpfor),  an  iambic  poet,  a 
native  of  Samoa.  He  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus 
(vii.  p.  2.%,f.  viii.  p.  385,  c.),  who  has  preserved  some 
cholinmbic  verses  of  his,  in  which  he  defends  the 
Saniian  Philacuis  ngaiiift  Polycrntcs,  the  Athenian 
rhetorician  and  sophist.  Smne  of  his  verses  are 
also  quoted  by  Tzetzcs  (ad  Lyayhr.  0*38).  There 
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was  an  epic  poet  of  the  same  name,  who  ws«  a 
native  of  Mitylenc  and  a  pupil  of  Arutotle,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Alexander  on 
some  of  his  expeditions.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Suidas  (s.  r.)  and  Tzetites  (Chit.  viii.  406).  As 
he  was  also  a  writer  of  iambics  and  choliambics, 
many  scholnrs  have  supposed  him  to  be  identical 
with  the  Samian  Aeschrion,  and  to  have  been 
called  a  Mitylennean  in  consequence  of  having  re- 
sided for  some  time  in  that  city.  (Schneidewin, 
Delectus  Poetarmn  iumliic.  it  uulicumm  t/raec. ; 
Jacobs,  A  nth.  Grace,  xiii.  834.)       [C.  P.  M.] 

AE'SCHRION,  a  Greek  writer  on  agriculture, 
of  whom  nothing  more  is  known.  (Varr.  de  He 
Rust.  i.  I.J 

AE'SCHRION  ('Aurxpfw),  a  native  of  Per- 
gamus,  and  a  physician  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ.  He  was  one  of  Galen's  tutors,  who  say* 
that  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empirici,  and 
that  he  had  a  great  knowledge  of  Pharmacy  and 
Materia  Medica.  Aeschrion  was  the  inventor  of  a 
celebrated  superstitious  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog,  which  is  mentioned  with  approbation  by 
Galen  and  Orihasius  (Si/nops.  iii.  p.  55),  and  of 
which  the  most  important  ingredient  was  powdered 
crawfish.  These  he  directs  to  be  caught  at  a  time 
when  the  sun  and  moon  were  in  a  particular  relative 
position,  and  to  be  baked  alive.  (Gal.  De  Simpl. 
Medic.  Facult.  xi.  34,  vol.  xii.  p.  356  ;  C.  G.  K  iihm 
Additam.  ad  Elench.  Med.  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Fuhric 
in  "UiU.  f.r."  erkibif.)  [ W.  A.  (J.J 

AESCHY'LIDES  (Al(rXv\tSr,s),  wrote  a  work 
on  agriculture,  entitled  Ttvp^tKcL,  which  was  at 
least  in  three  books.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  650,  d  ; 
Aelian,  de  Anim.  xvi.  32.) 

AE'SCHYLUS  (A,Vx^ot)  was  born  at  E!eu*is 
in  Attica  in  B.  c.  52.5,  so  that  he  was  thirty-five 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
and  contemporary  with  Simonidcs  and  Pindar. 
His  father  Euphorion  was  probably  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Demeter,  from  which  Aeschylus 
may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  received  his 
first  religious  impressions.  He  was  himself,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  initiated  in  the  mys- 
teries, with  reference  to  which,  and  to  hi.*  birth- 
place Eleusis,  Aristophanes  (Han.  884)  makes  him 
pray  to  the  Elcnsinian  goddess.  Pausaniae  (i.  21. 
§2)  relates  an  anecdote  of  him,  which,  if  tine, 
shews  that  he  was  struck  in  very  early  youth  with 
the  exhibitions  of  the  drama.  According  to  this 
story,  •*  When  he  was  a  boy  he  was  set  to  watch 
grapes  in  the  country,  and  there  fell  asleep.  In 
his  slumbers  Dionysus  appeared  to  him,  and 
ordered  him  to  apply  himself  to  tragedy.  At  day- 
break he  made  the  attempt,  and  succeeded  very 
easily."  Such  a  dream  as  this  could  hardly  have 
resulted  from  anything  but  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  tragic  exhibitions  upon  a  warm  imagina- 
tion. At  the  age  of  25  (b.  c.  499),  he  made  his 
first  appearance  as  a  competitor  for  the  prize  of 
tragedy,  against  Choerilus  and  Pratinas  without 
however  being  successful.  Sixteen  years  after- 
ward (a  c.  484),  Aeschylus  pained  his  first  victory. 
The  titles  of  the  pieces  which  he  then  brought  oiit 
are  not  known,  but  his  competitors  were  most 
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d  Phrvnichus  or  Choerilus. 


Eight  years  afterwards  he  gained  the  prize  with 
the  trilogy  of  which  the  Persae,  the  earliest  of  his 
extant  dramas,  was  one  piece.  The  whole  number 
of  victories  attributed  to  Aeschylus  amounted  to 
thirteen,  most  of  which  were  gaircd  by  him  in  t!ie 
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vntrrnd  of  sixteen  year*,  between  RC  484,  the 
year  of  his  first  tragic  victory,  and  the  close  of  the 
Persian  war  by  Cimon's  double  victory  nt  the 
Enrymcdon,  B.*c  470.  (Bode,  Gcsch.  der  HcUen. 
IhcitkuKst.  iii.  p.  21*2.)  The  year  b.  c.  4<i8  was 
the  date  of  a  remarkable  event  in  the  poet's  life. 
In  that  year  he  was  defeated  in  a  tragic  contest  by 
his  younger  rival  Sophocles,  and  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Plutarch  (Cim.  ft),  his  mortification  at  this 
indignity,  as  he  conceived  it,  was  so  great,  that  he 
quitted  Athens  in  disgust  the  very  same  year,  and 
went  to  the  court  of  Hiero  (Paus  i.  2.  §  3),  king 
of  Syracuse,  where  he  found  Simonides  the  lyric 
pott,"  who  as  well  as  himself  was  by  that  prince 
most  hospitably  received.  Of  the  fact  of  his  hav- 
ing visited  Sicily  at  the  time  alluded  to,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  but  whether  the  motive  alleged  by 
Plutarch  for  his  doing  so  was  the  only  one,  or  a 
real  one,  is  a  question  of  considerable  difficulty, 
though  of  little  practical  moment.  It  may  as 
has  been  plausibly  maintained  by  some  authors, 
that  Aeschylus,  whose  family  and  personal  honours 
were  connected  with  the  glories  of  Marathon,  and 
the  heroes  of  the  Persian  war,  did  not  sympathise 
with  the  spirit  of  aggrandisement  by  which  the 
councils  of  his  country  were  then  actuated,  nor 
approve  of  its  policy  in  the  struggle  for  the 
supremacy  over  Greece.  The  contemporaries  of 
his  earlier  years,  Miltiades,  Aristcidc*,  and  The- 
mi'tocles,  whose  achievements  in  the  service  of 
their  country  were  identified  with  those  of  himself 
and  his  family,  had  been  succeeded  by  Cinion  :  and 
the  aristocraiical  principles  which  Aeschylus  sup- 
ported were  gradually  being  supplanted  and  over- 
borne by  the  advance  of  democracy.  From  all 
this,  Aeschylus  might  have  felt  that  he  was 
outliving  his  principles,  and  have  felt  it  the  more 
keenly,  from  Cimon,  the  hero  of  the  day,  having 
been  one  of  the  judges  who  awarded  the  tragic 
priie  to  Sophocles  in  preference  to  himself.  (Pint. 
L  c.)  On  this  supposition,  Athens  could  not  have 
been  an  agreeable  residence  to  a  person  like 
Aeschylus,  and  therefore  he  might  have  been  dis- 
posed to  leave  it ;  but  still  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  his  defeat  by  Sophocles  materially  influenced 
hi-  determinations  and  was  at  any  rate  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  his  removing  to  Sicily.  It  has  been 
further  conjectured  that  the  charge  of  aoiStia,  or 
impiety  which  was  brought  against  Aeschylus  for 
an  alleged  publication  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres 
(Ari*toL  Eth.  iii.  1),  but  possibly  from  political 
natives  was  in  some  measure  connected  with  his 
retirement  from  his  native  country.  If  this  were 
really  the  case,  it  follows  that  the  play  or  plays 
which  gaveihe  supposed  offence  to  the  Athenians 
mint  have  been  published  before  u.  c.  4<>0,  and 
therefore  that  the  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia  could 
have  had  no  connexion  with  it.  Shortly  before 
the  arrival  of  Aeschylus  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  that 
prince  had  built  the  town  of  Aetna,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain  of  that  name,  and  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Catana  :  in  connexion  with  this  event, 
Acwhvlus  is  said  to  have  composed  his  play  of  the 
Women  of  Aetna  (b.  c.  471,  or  472),  in  which  he 
predicted  and  prayed  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
sew  citv.  At  the  request  of  Hiero,  he  also  repro- 
duced the  play  of  the  Persae,  with  the  trilogy  of 
which  he  had  been  victorious  in  the  dramatic  con- 
tests at  Athens  (b.  c.  472.)  Now  we  know  that 
the  trilogv  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  was  re- 
presented'soon  after  the  "Persians:"  it  follows 


therefore  that  the  former  trilogy  must  have  been 
first  represented  not  later  than  u.c.  470.  (Welcker, 
Trilotfir,  p.  520  ;  Schol.  ad  Arisioph.  linn.  1  053.) 
Aristeides  who  died  in  B.  c.  468,  was  living  at 
the  time.  (Plut.  Arid.  3.)  Besides  "The  Women 
of  Aetna,"  Aeschylus  also  composed  other  pieces  in 
Sicily,  in  which  are  said  to  have  occurred  Sicilian 
words  and  expressions  not  intelligible  to  the  Athe- 
nians. (Athen.  ix.  p.  402,  b.)  From  the  number  of 
such  words  and  expressions  which  have  been 
noticed  in  the  later  extant  plays  of  Aeschylus  it 
has  been  inferred  that  he  spent  a  considerable  time 
in  Sicily,  on  this  his  first  visit.  We  must  not 
however  omit  to  mention,  that,  according  to  some 
accounts  Aeschylus  also  visited  Sicily  about  b.  c. 
488,  previous  to  what  we  have  considered  his  first 
visit.  (Bode,  Id.  iii.  p.  215.)  The  occasion  of  this 
retirement  is  said  to  have  been  the  victory  gained 
over  him  by  Simonides  to  whom  the  Athenians 
ndjudged  the  prize  for  the  best  elegy  on  those  who 
fell  nt  Marathon.  This  tradition,  however,  is  not 
supported  by  strong  independent  testimony,  and 
accordingly  its  truth  has  been  much  questioned. 
Suidas  indeed  states  that  Aeschylus  had  visited 
Sicily  even  before  this,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  (u.c.  499),  immediately  after  bis 
first  contest  with  Pmtinas,  on  which  occasion  the 
crowd  of  spectators  was  so  great  as  to  cause  the 
fall  of  the  wooden  planks  (fivpia)  or  temporary 
scaffolding,  on  which  they  were  accommodated 
with  scats. 

In  B.  c.  467,  his  friend  and  patron  king  Hiero 
died  ;  and  in  B.  c.  458,  it  appears  that  Aeschylus 
was  again  at  Athens  from  the  fact  that  the  trilotry 
of  the  Oresteia  was  produced  in  that  year.  The 
conjecture  of  Biickh,  that  this  might  have  been  a 
second  representation  in  the  absence  of  the  po>*t, 
is  not  supiK>rtcd  by  any  probable  reasons  for  we 
have  no  intimation  that  the  Oresteia  ever  had  been 
acted  before.  (Hermann,  Ojnmc.  iL  p.  137.)  In  the 
same  or  the  following  year  (u.  c.  457),  Aeschylus 
again  visited  Sicily  for  tho  last  time,  and  the 
reason  assigned  for  this  his  second  or  as  others 
conceive  his  fourth  visit  to  this  island,  is  both  pro- 
bable and  sufficient.  The  fact  is  that  in  his  play 
of  tho  Kumcnides  the  third  and  last  of  thu  three 
plays  which  made  up  the  Orcstcan  trilogy,  Aes- 
chylus proved  himself  a  decided  supporter  of  the 
ancient  dignities  and  power  of  that  14  watchful 
guardian"  of  Athens,  the  aristocratical  court  of  the 
Areiopagus  >"  opposition  to  Pericles  and  his  de- 
mocratical  coadjutors.  With  this  trilogy  Aeschylus 
was  indeed  successful  as  a  poet,  but  not  as  a  poli- 
tician :  it  did  not  produce  the  effects  he  had  wished 
and  intended,  and  he  found  that  he  had  stri\en 
in  vain  against  the  opinions  and  views  of  a  gene- 
ration to  which  he  did  not  belong.  Accordingly  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  cither  from  disappoint- 
ment or  fear  of  the  consequences  or  perhaps  from 
both  these  causes,  he  again  quitted  Athens,  and 
retired  once  more  to  Sicily.  But  another  reason, 
which  if  founded  on  truth,  perhaps  operated  iu 
conjunction  with  the  former,  has  been  assigned  for 
his  last  sojourn  in  Sicily.  This  rests  on  a  state- 
ment made  more  or  less  distinctly  by  various 
authors  to  the  effect  that  Aeschylus  was  accused 
of  impiety  before  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus,  and 
that  he  would  have  been  condemned  but  for  the 
interposition  of  his  brother  Amcinias  who  had 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Salaniis. 
( Aelian,  V.  II.  v.  19.)    According  to  some  authors 
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this  accusation  was  preferred  against  him,  for 
having  in  some  of  his  plays  cither  divulged  or 
profanely  spoken  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  the  charge  originated  from  bis 
having  introduced  on  the  stage  the  dread  god- 
desses, the  Eumenides  which  he  had  done  in  such 
a  way  as  not  only  to  do  violence  to  popular  pre- 
judice, but  also  to  excite  the  greatest  alarm  among 
the  spectators.  Now,  the  Eumenides  contains  no- 
thing which  can  be  considered  as  a  publication  of 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres  and  therefore  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  his  political  enemies  availed 
themselves  of  the  unpopularity  he  had  incurred  by 
his  **  Chorus  of  Furies,"  to  get  up  against  him  a 
charge  of  impiety,  which  they  supported  not  only 
by  what  was  objectionable  in  the  Eumenides,  but 
also  in  other  plays  not  now  extant.  At  any  rate, 
from  the  number  of  authorities  all  confirming  this 
conclusion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  Aeschylus  incurred  the  serious  dis- 
pleasure of  a  strong  party  at  Athens,  find  that 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  Orestcan  trilogy  he 
retired  to  Gela  in  Sicily,  where  he  died  B.  c.  456, 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  and  three  years  after 
the  representation  of  the  Eumenides.  On  the 
manner  of  his  death  the  ancient  writers  are  unani- 
mous. (Suidas,  s.  r.  X«X«kij^w5v.)  An  eagle,  say 
they,  mistaking  the  poet's  bald  head  for  a  stone, 
let  a  tortoise  fall  upon  it  to  break  the  shell,  and 
bo  fulfilled  an  oracle,  according  to  which  Aeschylus 
was  fated  to  die  by  a  blow  from  heaven.  The 
inhabitants  of  Gela  shewed  their  regard  for 
his  character,  by  public  solemnities  in  his  honour, 
by  erecting  a  noble  monument  to  him,  and  inscrib- 
ing it  with  an  epitaph  written  by  himself.  (Pans, 
i.  14.  44;  Athen.  xiv.  627.  d.  17/.  Anon.)  In  it 
Gela  is  mentioned  as  the  place  of  his  burial,  and 
the  field  of  Marathon  as  the  place  of  his  most 
glorious  achievements ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
his  poetry,  the  only  subject  of  commemoration  in 
the  later  epigrams  written  in  his  honour.  At 
Athens  also  his  name  and  memory  were  holdcn  in 
especial  reverence,  and  the  prophecy  in  which  he 
(Athen.  viii.  347,  e.  f.)  is  said  to  have  predicted  his 
own  posthumous  fame,  when  he  was  first  defeated 
by  Sophocles,  was  amply  fulfilled.  I  lis  pieces 
were  frequently  reproduced  on  the  stage ;  and  by 
a  special  decree  of  the  people,  a  chorus  was  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  the  state  for  any  one  who 
might  wish  to  exhibit  his  tragedies  a  second  time. 
(Aristoph.  Ac/mr.  102;  Aeschyl.  vita.)  Hence 
Aristophanes  (/tan.  892)  makes  Aeschylus  say  of 
himself,  that  his  poetry  did  not  die  with  him  ;  and 
even  after  his  death,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
gained  many  victories  over  his  successors  in  Attic 
tragedy.  (Hermann,  Opusc.  ii.  p.  158.)  The  plays 
thus  exhibited  for  the  first  time  may  cither  have 
been  those  which  Aeschylus  had  not  produced 
himself,  or  such  as  had  been  represented  in  Sicily, 
and  not  at  Athens,  during  his  lifetime.  The  in- 
dividuals who  exhibited  his  dramatic  remains  on 
the  Attic  stage  were  his  sons  Euphorion  and  Dion: 
the  former  of  whom  was,  in  B.  c.  431,  victorious 
with  a  tetralogy  over  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
(Argum.  Eurip.  Med.),  and  in  addition  to  this  is 
said  to  have  gained  four  victories  with  dramatic 
pieces  of  his  father's  never  before  represented. 
(Blorafield,  ad  Argum.  A  yam.  p.  20.)  Philoclcs 
also,  the  son  of  a  sister  of  Aeschylus,  was  victo- 
rious over  the  King  Oedipus  of  Sophocles  probably 
with  a  tragedy  of  his  uncle's.  (Argum.  Soph.  Oed. 
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what  was  called  the  Tragic  School  of  Aeschylus 
which  continued  for  the  space  of  125  years. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  Aeschylus  as  a  poet 
only ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  also 
highly  renowned  as  a  warrior.  His  first  achieve- 
ments as  a  soldier  were  in  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
in  which  his  brother  Cynaegeirus  and  himself  so 
highly  distinguished  themselves  that  their  exploits 
were  commemorated  with  a  descriptive  painting  in 
the  theatre  of  Athens  which  was  thought  to  be 
much  older  than  the  statue  there  erected  in  honour 
of  Aeschylus.  (Paus.  i.  21.  $  2.)  The  epitaph 
which  he  wrote  on  himself,  proves  that  he  con- 
sidered his  share  in  that  battle  as  the  most  glo- 
rious achievement  of  his  life,  though  he  was 
also  engaged  at  Artemisium,  Salamis,  and  Pla- 
taea.  (Paus.  x.  14.  <S  4.)  All  his  family,  indeed, 
were  distinguished  for  bravery.  His  younger 
brother  Ameinias  (Herod,  viii.  84;  Diod.  xi.  25) 
was  noted  as  having  commenced  the  attack  on 
the  Persian  ships  at  Salamis  and  at  Marathon  no 
one  was  so  perseveringly  brave  as  Cynaegeirus. 
(Herod,  vi.  114.)  Hence  we  may  not  unreason- 
ably suppose,  that  the  gratitude  of  the  Athenians 
for  such  services  contributed  somewhat  to  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  poet's  merits  and  to  the  tragic 
victory  which  he  gained  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon  (a.  c.  484)  and  before  that  of  Salamie. 
Nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  peculiar  vividness  and 
spirit  with  which  he  portrays  the  u  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance" of  war.  as  in  the  Persae,  and  the 
w  Seven  against  Thebes,"  describing  its  incidents 
and  actions  as  one  who  had  really  been  an  actor 
in  scenes  such  as  he  paints. 

The  style  of  Aeschylus  is  bold,  energetic,  and 
6ublimc,  full  of  gorgeous  imagery,  and  magnificent 
expressions  such  as  became  the  elevated  characters 
of  his  dramas  and  the  ideas  he  wished  to  express. 
(Aristoph.  Han.  934.)  This  sublimity  of  diction 
was  however  sometimes  carried  to  an  extreme, 
which  made  his  language  turgid  and  inflated,  so 
that  as  Quintilian  (x.  1)  says  of  him,  *'  he  is 
grandiloquent  to  a  fault."  In  the  turn  of  his  ex- 
pressions the  poetical  predominates  over  the  syn- 
tactical. He  was  peculiarly  fond  of  metaphorical 
phrases  and  strange  compounds  and  obsolete  lan- 
guage, so  that  he  was  much  more  epic  in  his 
language  than  cither  Sophocles  or  Euripides  and 
excelled  in  displaying  strong  feelings  and  impulses 
and  describing  the  awful  and  the  terrible,  rather 
than  in  exhibiting  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind  under  the  influence  of  complicated  and  various 
motives.  Hut  notwithstanding  the  general  eleva 
tion  of  his  style,  the  subordinate  characters  in  his 
plays  °s  the  watchman  in  the  Agamemnon,  and 
the'  nurse  of  Orestes  in  the  Choephoroe,  arc  made 
to  use  language  fitting  their  station,  and  less  re- 
moved from  that  of  common  life. 

The  characters  of  Aeschylus,  like  his  diction, 
are  sublime  and  majestic, —  they  were  gods  and 
heroes  of  colossal  magnitude,  whose  imposing  aspect 
could  be  endured  by  the  heroes  of  Marathon  nnd 
Salamis,  but  was  too  awful  for  the  contemplation 
of  the  next  generation,  who  complained  that 
Aeschylus'  language  was  not  human.  (Aristoph. 
Han.  105G.)  Hence  the  general  impressions  pro- 
duced by  the  poetry  of  Aeschylus  were  rather  of  a 
religious  than  of  a  moral  nature :  his  personages 
being  both  in  action  and  suffering,  superhuman, 
and  therefore  not  always  fitted  to  teach  practical 
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lessons.  He  produce*  indeed  a  sort  of  religions 
•we,  and  dread  of  tlte  irresistible  power  of  the 
foils,  to  which  man  is  represented  as  being  entirely 
subject ;  but  on  the  other  hand  humanity  often 
appears  as  the  sport  of  an  irrevocable  destiny,  or 
the  victim  of  a  struigtle  between  superior  beings 
Still  Aeschylus  sometimes  discloses  a  providential 
crder  of  compensation  and  retribution,  while  he 
always  teaches  the  duty  of  resignation  and  *ul>- 
mi*sion  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  the  futility 
and  fatal  consequences  of  all  opposition  to  it.  See 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  112,  p.  315. 

With  respect  to  the  construction  of  his  plays, 
it  has  been  often  remarket!,  that  they  have 
little  or  no  plot,  and  are  therefore  wanting  in 
dramatic  interest:  this  deficiency  however  may 
strike  us  more  than  it  otherwise  would  in  conse- 
quence of  most  of  his  extant  plays  being  only  parts, 
or  acts  of  a  more  complicated  drama.  Still  we 
cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the  belief,  that 
he  was  more  capable  of  sketching  a  vast  outline, 
than  of  filling  up  its  parts,  however  bold  and 
vigorous  are  the  sketches  by  which  he  portrays 
and  groups  his  characters.  His  object,  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  Aristophanes,  in  such  plays  ns  the 
Pcrsae,  and  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  which  are 
more  epical  than  dramatical,  was  rather  to  animate 
hi*  countrymen  to  deeds  of  glory  and  warlike 
achievement,  and  to  inspire  them  with  generous 
and  elevated  sentiments,  by  a  vivid  exhibition  of 
noble  detnls  and  characters,  than  to  charm  or 
startle  by  the  incidents  of  an  elaborate  plot  (Han. 
1000.)  The  reb'gious  views  and  tenets  of  Aes- 
chylus, so  far  as  they  appear  in  his  writings,  were 
Homeric.  Like  Homer,  he  represents  Zeus  as 
the  supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  the  source  and 
centre  of  all  things.  To  him  all  the  other  divini- 
ties are  subject,  and  from  him  all  their  powers  and 
authority  are  derived.  Even  Fate  itself  is  some- 
times identical  with  bis  will,  and  the  result  of  his 
decrees.  He  only  of  all  the  beings  in  heaven  and 
earth  i*  free  to  act  as  he  pleases.  (Prom.  40.) 

In  Philosophical  sentiments,  there  was  a  tradi- 
tion that  Aeschylus  was  a  Pythagorean  (Cic.  Tm. 
Oitj).  ii.  10)  ;  but  of  this  his  writings  do  not 
furnish  any  conclusive  proof,  though  there  certainly 
»a*  some  similarity  between  him  and  Pythagoras 
in  the  purity  and  elevation  of  their  sentiments. 

The  most  correct  and  lively  description  of  the 
character  and  dramatic  merits  of  Aeschylus,  and  of 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  con- 
temporaries and  immediate  successors,  is  given  by 
Aristophanes  in  his  "Frogs."      He  is  there  de- 
picted as  proud  and  impatient,  and  his  style  and 
genius  such  as  We  have  described  it.  Aristophanes 
was  evidently  a  very  great  admirer  of  him,  and 
sympathised  in  no  common  degree  with  his  politi- 
cal and  moral  sentiments.    He  considered  Aes- 
chylus as  without  a  rival  and  utterly  unapproachable 
as  a  tragic  poet;  and  represents  even  Sophocles 
himself  as  readily  yielding  to  and  admitting  his 
superior  claims  to  the  tragic  throne.    But  few  if 
any  of  the  ancient  critics  seem  to  have  nltogcther 
coincided  with  Aristophap.es  in  his  estimation  of 
Aeschylus,  though  they  give  him  credit  for  his 
excellences.    Thus  Dionysius  (JJa  Poet.  Vet.  ii.  9) 
praises  the  originality  of  his  ideas  and  of  his  ex- 
pressions and  the  beauty  of  his  imagery,  and  the 
propriety  and  dignity  of  his  characters.  Longinus 
(U>)  ►peitks  of  his  elevated  creations  and  imagery, 
Lut  cun^emna  some  of  his  expressions  as  harsh  and 


overstrained ;  and  Quintilinn  ( x.  1 )  expresses 
himself  much  to  the  same  effect.  The  expression 
attributed  to  Sophocles,  that  Aeschylus  did  what 
was  right  without  knowing  it  (A  then.  x.  p.  4'2l(,f.)t 
in  other  words,  that  he  was  nn  unconscious  genius, 
working  without  any  knowledge  of  or  reg..rd  to 
the  artistiral  laws  of  his  profession,  is  worthy  of 
note.  So  also  is  the  observation  of  Schlegel  ( Lec- 
ture iv.),  that  "  Generally  considered,  the  trajjediea 
of  Aeschylus  nre  an  example  amongst  many,  that 
in  art,  as  in  nature,  gigantic  productions  precede 
those  of  regulated  symmetry,  which  then  dwindle 
away  into  delicacy  and  insignificance ;  and  that 
poetry  in  her  first  manifestation  always  approaches 
nearest  to  the  awfulness  of  religion,  whatever  shape 
the  latter  may  assume  among  the  various  races  of 
men."  Aeschylus  himself  used  to  say  of  his 
dramas,  that  they  were  fragments  of  the  great 
banquet  of  Homer's  tabic.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  347,  e.) 
The  alterations  made  by  Aeschylus  in  the  compo- 
sition and  dramatic  representation  of  Tragedy 
were  so  great,  that  he  was  considered  by  the 
Athenians  as  the  father  of  it,  just  as  Homer  was 
of  Epic  poetry  and  Herodotus  of  History.  (Philostr. 
Vit.  A}»Al.  vi.  11.)  As  the  ancients  themselves 
remarked,  it  was  a  greater  advance  from  the 
elementary  productions  of  Thespis,  Choerilus,  and 
Phrynichus,  to  the  stately  tragedy  of  Aeschylus 
than  from  the  latter  to  the  perfect  and  refined 
forms  of  Sophocles.  It  was  the  advance  from 
infancy  if  not  to  maturity,  at  least  to  a  youthful 
and  vigorous  manhood.  Even  the  improvements 
and  alterations  introduced  by  his  successors  were 
the  natural  results  and  suggestions  of  those  of 
Aeschylus.  The  first  and  principal  alteration 
which  he  made  was  the  introduction  of  a  second 
actor  (ZfVTfpaywvurrfa  Aristot.  Poet.  4.  §  lfi), 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  the  dialogue  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  the  limitation  of  the  choral 
parts.  So  great  was  the  effect  of  this  change  that 
Aristotle  denotes  it  by  saying,  that  he  made  the 
dialogue,  tho  principal  part  of  the  piny  (to^ 
\6yov  rpvrayuytariiif  rtapt<rKtvcurti>)%  instead  of 
the  choral  part,  which  was  now  become  subsidiary 
nnd  secondary.  This  innovation  was  of  course 
adopted  by  his  contemporaries  just  as  Aeschylus 
himself  (e.  g.  in  the  ( ' hoejihone  GO'S — 716)  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Sophocles  in  subsequently 
introducing  a  third  actor.  The  characters  in  his 
plays  were  sometimes  represented  by  Aeschylus 
himself.  (Athen.  i.  p.  39.)  In  the  early  part  of 
his  career  he  was  supported  by  an  actor  named 
Cleandrus  and  afterwards  by  Myuiscus  of  Chal- 
chis.  (Vila  apud  Robert,  p.  1G1 .)  The  dialogue 
between  the  two  principal  characters  in  the  plays 
of  Aeschylus  was  generally  kept  up  in  a  strictly 
symmetrical  form,  each  thought  or  sentiment  of 
the  two  speakers  being  expressed  in  one  or  two 
unbroken  lines  :  c.  g.  ns  the  dialogue  between 
Kratos  and  Hephaestus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Prometheus.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  Seven 
against  Thebes  Eteocles  always  expresses  himself 
in  three  lines  between  the  reflections  of  the  chorus. 
This  arrangement,  differing  as  it  docs  from  the 
forms  of  ordinary-  conversation,  gives  to  the  dialogue 
of  Aeschylus  an  elevated  and  stately  character, 
which  bespeaks  the  conversation  of  gods  nnd  he- 
roes. Put  the  improvements  of  Aeschylus  were 
not  limited  to  the  composition  of  tragedy  f  he  added 
the  resources  of  art  in  its  exhibition.  Thus,  he  is 
said  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  skill  of  Aga- 
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tharcui,  who  painted  for  him  the  first  scenes  which 
hnd  ever  been  drawn  according  to  the  principles  of 
linear  perspective.  (Vitruv.  i'ratf.  lib.  vii.)  He 
also  furnished  his  actors  with  more  suitable  and 
magnificent  dresses,  with  significant  and  various 
masks,  and  with  the  thick-soled  cothurnus,  to  raise 
their  statue  to  the  height  of  heroes.  He  moreover 
bestowed  so  much  attention  on  the  choral  dances, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  invented  various  figures 
himself,  and  to  have  instructed  the  choristers  in 
them  without  the  aid  of  the  regular  ballet-masters. 
(Athcn.  i.  p.  21.)  So  great  was  Aeschylus'  skill  as 
a  teacher  in  this  respect,  that  Tclestes,  one  of  his 
choristers,  was  able  to  express  by  dance  alone  the 
various  incidents  of  the  play  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes.  (Athen.  /.  c.)  The  removal  of  all  deeds 
of  bloodshed  and  murder  from  the  public  view,  in 
confonnity  with  the  rule  of  Horace  {A.I*.  185), 
is  also  said  to  have  l»een  a  practice  introduced  by 
Aeschylus.  (Philos.  VU.  Apol.  vi.  1 1.)  With  him 
also  arose  the  usage  of  representing  at  the  same 
time  a  trilogy  of  plays  connected  in  subject,  so  that 
each  formed  one  act,  as  it  wen*,  of  a  great  whole, 
which  might  lie  compared  with  some  of  Shake- 
speare's historical  plays.  Even  before  the  time  of 
Aeschylus,  it  had  been  customary  to  contend  for 
the  prize  of  tragedy  with  three  plays  exhibited  at 
the  same  time,  but  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  shew 
how  each  of  three  tragedies  might  be  complete  in 
itself,  and  independent  of  the  rest,  and  neverthe- 
less form  a  part  of  a  harmonious  and  connected 
whole.  The  only  example  still  extant  of  such  a 
trilogy  is  the  Oresteia,  as  it  was  called.  A  Saty- 
rical  play  commonly  followed  each  tragic  trilogy, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  Aeschylus  wa»  no  less  a 
master  of  the  ludicrous  than  of  the  serious  drama. 
(Pan*  ii.  13.  §  5.) 

Aeschylus  is  said  to  have  written  seventy  trage- 
dies. Of  these  only  seven  are  extant,  namely,  the 
"Persians,"  the  "Seven  against  Thebes"  the 
"Suppliants,"  the  "Prometheus,"  the  "Agamem- 
non," the  "Choephoroe,"  and  "Etuneni  les  ;"  the 
la*t  three  funning,  as  already  remarked,  the  trilogy 
of  the  "Oresteia."  The  "Persians"  was  acted  in 
u.  c.  472,  and  the  "Seven  against  Thebes"  a  year 
afterwards.  The  "Oresteia"  was  represented  in 
B.c.  458  ;  the  "Suppliants"  and  the  "Prometheus" 
were  brought  out  some  time  between  the  "Seven 
against  Thebes"  and  the  "Oresteia."  It  has  been 
supposed  from  some  allusions  in  the  "Suppliants," 
that  this  play  was  acted  in  n.c.  461,  when  Athens 
was  allied  with  Argos. 

The  first  edition  of  Aeschylus  was  printed  at 
Venice,  1518,  8vo.;  but  parts  of  the  Agamemnon 
and  the  Choephoroe  arc  not  printed  in  this  edition, 
and  those  which  are  given,  are  made  up  into  one 
play.  Of  the  subsequent  editions  the  best  was  by 
Stanley,  Lond.  16*63,  fo.  with  the  Scholia  and  a 
commentary,  reedited  bv  Butler.  The  best  recent 
editions  are  by  Wcllauer,  Lips.  1823,  W.Dindorf, 
Lips.  1827,  and  Scholefield,  Camb.  1830.  There 
are  numerous  editions  of  various  plays,  of  which 
those  most  worthy  of  mention  are  by  Blonifield, 
M  tiller,  Klauscn,  and  Peile.  The  principal  Eng- 
lish translations  are  by  Potter,  Harford,  and  Mcd- 
win.  (Petersen,  De  Acschyli  Vita  et  Fabulis, 
Havniae,  1814;  Welcker,  I  He  Attchyl.  Triioyic 
I'rvmtthcus^  Darmstadt,  1824,  Nachtray  zur  Tri- 
Frankf.  11526,  and  Vie  C'rictA.  Trayiklien, 
Bonn,  1840;  Klauscn,  Tltcol<yumtna  AftcJit/li 
Tiayici,  BeroL  1829.)  [R.  W.]* 


AESCULAPIUS. 

AE'SCHYLUS  (A/erx^oj),  of  Alexandria, 
an  epic  poet,  who  must  have  lived  previous  to  the 
end  of  the  second  century  of  our  aera,  and  whom 
Athcnaeus  calls  a  well-informed  man.  One  of  hit 
poems  bore  the  title  "  Amphitryon,"  and  another 
"  Messeniaca."  A  fragment  of  the  former  is  pre- 
served in  Athcnaeus.  (xiii.  p.  599.)  According 
to  Zenobius  (v.  85),  he  had  also  written  a  work  on 
proverbs.  (n«pi  Tlapoifuav  ;  compare  Schncidewin, 
J'rar/at.  I'arttemirtffr.  p.  xi.)  [L.  S.] 

AE'SCHYLUS  of  Cnidub,  a  contemporary  of 
Cicero,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  rhetoricians 
in  Asia  Minor.    (Cic  Brut.  91,  95.) 

AE'SCHYLUS  (AiVx«$Aot),  of  Rhodes,  was 
appointed  by  Alexander  the  Oreat  one  of  the  in- 
spectors of  the  governors  of  that  country  after  its 
conquest  in  B.C.  332.  (Arrian,  A  nab.  iii.  5  ;  comp. 
Curt.  iv.  8.)  He  is  not  spoken  of  again  till  B.  c. 
319,  when  he  is  mentioned  as  conveying  in  four 
ships  six  hundred  talents  of  silver  from  Cilicia  to 
Macedonia,  which  were  detained  at  Ephesus  by 
Antigonus,  in  order  to  pay  his  foreign  mercenaries. 
(Diod.  xviii.  52.) 

AESCULA'PIUS  ('AffKXrtmds),  the  god  of  the 
medical  art.  In  the  Homeric  poems  Aesculapius 
does  not  appear  to  be  considered  as  a  divinity,  hut 
merely  as  a  human  being,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  adjective  d/xv^wv,  which  is  never  given  to  a 
god.  No  allusion  is  made  to  his  descent,  and  he 
is  merely  mentioned  as  the  nrnjp  duvpwv,  and  the 
father  of  Machaon  and  Podaleirius.  (//.  ii.  731, 
iv.  194,  xi.  518.)  From  the  fact  that  Homer  ((kl. 
iv.  232)  calls  all  those  who  practise  the  henling 
art  descendants  of  Paeeon,  and  that  Podaleirius 
and  Machaon  arc  called  the  sons  of  Aesculapius, 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  Aesculapius  and  Paeeon 
are  the  same  being,  and  consequently  a  divinity. 
But  wherever  Homer  mentions  the  healing  god,  it 
is  always  Paeeon,  and  never  Aesculapius ;  and  us 
in  the  poet's  opinion  all  physicians  were  descended 
from  Paeeon,  he  probably  considered  Aesculapius 
in  the  same  light.  This  supposition  is  corroborated 
by  the  fact,  that  in  later  times  Paeeon  was  identi- 
fied with  Apollo,  and  that  Aesculapius  is  uni- 
versally described  as  a  descendant  of  Apollo.  The 
two  sons  of  Aesculapius  in  the  Iliad,  were  the 
physicians  in  the  Oreek  army,  and  are  described 
as  ruling  over  Tricca,  Ithome,  and  Oechalia.  (//. 
ii.  729.)  According  to  Eustathius  (ad  Horn.  p. 
330),  Lapithes  was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Slilbe,  and 
Aesculapius  was  a  descendant  of  lapithes.  This 
tradition  seems  to  be  based  on  the  same  ground- 
work as  the  more  common  one,  that  Aesculapius 
was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Coronis,  the  daughter  of 
Phlegvas,  who  is  a  descendant  of  Lapithes. 
(Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3;  Pind.  l'yth.  hi.  14,  with 
the  Schol.) 

The  common  story  then  goes  on  as  follows. 
When  Coronis  was  with  child  by  Apollo,  she 
became  enamoured  with  Ischys,  an  Arcadian, 
and  Apollo  informed  of  this  by  a  raven,  which 
he  had  set  to  watch  her,  or,  according  to  Pindar, 
by  his  own  prophetic  powers,  sent  his  sister 
Artemis  to  kill  Coronis.  Artemis  accordingly  de- 
stroyed Coronis  in  her  own  house  at  Lacercin  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  shore  of  lake  Baebia.  (Comp. 
Horn.  Hymn.  27.  3.)  According  to  Ovid  (AH.  ii. 
605,  &c.)  and  Hyginus  (Poet.  Astr.  ii.  40),  it  was 
Apollo  himself  who  killed  Coronis  and  Ischys. 
W  hen  the  body  of  Coronis  was  to  be  burnt,  Apollo, 
or,  according  to  others  (Paus.  ii.  26.  §  5),  Hermes, 
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saved  the  child  (Aesculapius)  from  the  flames,  and 
tarried  it  to  Cheiron,  who  instructed  the  boy  in 
the  art  of  healing  and  in  hunting.  (Piud.  Pyih. 
iii.  1,  &e.;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3  ;  Paus.  /.  r.)  Ac- 
cording to  other  traditions  Aesculapius  was  born 
at  Tncca  in  Thessaly  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  647),  and 
others  again  related  that  Corouis  gave  birth  to  him 
during  an  expedition  of  her  father  Phlcgyaa  into 
Peloponnesus  in  the  territory  of  Epidaurus  and 
that  she  exposed  him  on  mount  Tittheion,  which 
was  before  called  Myrtion.  Here  he  was  fed  by  a 
gi<ut  and  watched  by  a  dog,  until  at  last  he  was 
found  by  Aresthnnaa,  a  shepherd,  who  saw  the  boy 
surrounded  by  a  lustre  like  that  of  lightning. 
(See  a  different  account  in  Paus.  viiL  25.  §  6.) 
Fn,m  this  dazzling  splendour,  or  from  his  having 
been  rescued  from  the  flames,  he  was  called  by  the 
Dorians  alfXajp.  The  truth  of  the  tradition  that 
Acnculapius  was  born  in  the  territory  of  Epi- 
dannis  and  wats  not  the  son  of  Arsinoe,  daughter 
of  I<eucippus  and  born  in  Messeuia,  was  attest- 
ed by  an  omrle  which  was  consulted  to  decide  the 
question.  (Paus.  ii.  2b".  §  6,  iv.  3.  §  2 ;  Cic.  Lh 
A<ti.  limr.  iii.  22,  where  three  different  Aescula- 
pius^ are  made  out  of  the  d  ifferent  local  traditions 
afi-.tit  him.)  After  Aesculapius  had  grown  up, 
repnru  spread  over  all  countries,  that  he  not  only 
mn  d  all  the  sick,  but  called  the  dead  to  life  again. 
A  Unit  the  manner  in  which  he  acquired  this  latter 
power,  there  were  two  traditions  in  ancient  times. 
According  to  the  one  (Apollod.  /.  c),  he  had  rc- 
erived  from  Athena  the  blood  which  had  flowed 
from  the  veins  of  Gorgo,  and  the  blood  which  had 
ihm-cd  from  the  veins  of  the  right  side  of  her  body 
poMessed  the  power  of  restoring  the  dead  to  life. 
According  to  the  other  tradition,  Aesculapius  on 
one  occasion  was  shut  up  in  the  house  of  Glaucus 
whom  he  was  to  cure,  and  while  he  was  standing 
absorbed  in  thought,  there  came  a  serpent  which 
twined  round  the  staff,  and  which  he  killed. 
Another  serpent  then  came  carrying  in  its  mouth 
a  herb  with  which  it  recalled  to  life  the  one  that 
had  been  killed,  and  Aesculapius  henceforth  made 
use  of  the  same  herb  with  the  same  effect  upon 
men.  (Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  14.)  Several  per- 
sons, whom  Aesculapius  was  believed  to  have  re- 
stored to  life,  are  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Pindar  (Pytk.  iii.  96)  and  by  Apollodorus.  (/.  c) 
When  he  was  exercising  this  art  upon  Glaucus, 
Zeus  killed  Aesculapius  with  a  flash  of  lightning, 
as  he  feared  lest  men  might  gradually  contrive  to 
escape  death  altogether  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  4),  or, 
according  to  others,  because  Pluto  had  complained 
of  Aesculapius  diminishing  the  number  of  the  dead 
too  much.  (Diod.  ir.  71  ;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Pi/td. 
Py'k.  iii.  102.)  But,  on  the  request  of  Apollo, 
Zeus  placed  Aesculapius  among  the  stars.  (Hygin. 
Poet  A  sir.  ii.  14.)  Aesculapius  is  also  said  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts 
and  in  the  Calydonian  hunt  He  was  married  to 
Epione,  and  besides  the  two  sons  spoken  of  by 
Homer,  we  also  And  mention  of  the  following  chil- 
dren of  his :  Janiscus,  Alexenor,  Aratus,  Hygieia, 
Aegle,  Jaso,  and  Panaceia  (SchoL  ad  Pind.  Pyth. 
iii.  14  ;  Paus.  ii.  10.  §  3,  i.  34.  §  2),  most  of  whom 
are  only  personifications  of  the  powers  ascribed  to 
their  father. 

These  are  the  legends  about  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important  divinities  of  antiquity. 
Various  hypotheses  have  been  brought  forward  to 
exp'ain  the  origin  of  his  worship  in  Greece;  and, 


I  while  some  consider  Aesculapius  to  have  been 
originally  a  real  personage,  whom  tradition  had 
connected  with  various  marvellous  stories,  others 
have  explained  all  the  legends  about  him  as  mere 
personifications  of  certain  ideas.  The  serpent,  the 
perpetual  symbol  of  Aesculapius,  has  given  rise  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  worship  was  derived  from 
Egypt,  and  thnt  Aesculapius  was  ideutic:d  with 
the  serpent  Cnuph  worshipped  in  Egypt,  or  with 
the  Phoenician  Esmun.    (Euseb.  Prurp.  Evany. 

i.  10  ;  comp.  Paus.  vii.  23.  §  6.)  But  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  countries 
in  order  to  explain  the  worship  of  this  god.  His 
story  is  undoubtedly  a  combination  of  real  events 
with  the  results  of  thoughts  or  ideas  which,  as  in 
so  many  instances  in  Greek  mythology,  are,  like 
the  former,  considered  as  facts."  The  kernel,  out 
of  which  the  whole  myth  has  grown,  is  perhaps 
the  account  we  read  in  Homer;  but  gradually  the 
sphere  in  which  Aesculapius  acted  was  so  extend- 
ed, that  he  became  the  representative  or  the  per- 
sonification of  the  henling  powers  of  nature,  which 
arc  naturally  enough  described  as  the  son  (the 
effects)  of  Helios — Apollo,  or  the  Sun. 

Aesculapius  was  worshipped  all  over  Greece, 
and  many  towns,  as  we  have  seen,  claimed  the 
honour  of  his  birth.  His  temples  were  usually 
built  in  healthy  places  on  hills  outside  the  town, 
and  near  wells  which  were  believed  to  have 
healing  powers.  These  temples  were  not  only 
places  of  worship,  but  were  frequented  by  great 
numbers  of  sick  persons,  and  may  then-fore  lie 
compared  to  modem  hospitals.  (Plut.  Qwtmt.  Horn. 
p.  206,  n.)  The  principal  scat  of  his  worship  in 
Greece  was  Epidaunis  where  he  had  a  temple  sur- 
rounded with  an  extensive  grove,  within  which  no 
one  was  allowed  to  die,  and  no  woman  to  give  birth 
I  to  a  child.  His  sanctuary  contained  a  magnificent 
statue  of  ivory  and  gold,  the  workofThrasymedes, 
in  which  he  was  represented  as  a  handsome  and 
manly  figure,  resembling  that  of  Zeus.  (Paus.  ii. 
26  and  27.)  He  was  seated  on  a  throne,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  staff,  and  with  the  other  resting 
upon  the  head  of  a  dragon  (serpent),  and  by  his 
side  lay  a  dog.  (Paus.  ii.  27.  §  2.)  Serpents 
were  everywhere  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Aesculapius  probably  because  they  were  a  symbol 
of  prudence  and  renovation,  and  were  believed  to 
have  the  power  of  discovering  herbs  of  wondrous 
powers  «»  indicated  in  the  story  about  Aescula- 
pius and  the  serpents  in  the  house  of  Glaucus. 
Serpents  were  further  believed  to  be  guardians  of 
wells  with  salutary  powers.  For  these  reasons  a 
peculiar  kind  of  mine  serpents,  in  which  Epidaurus 
abounded,  were  not  only  kept  in  his  temple  (Paus. 

ii.  28.  §  1 ),  but  the  god  himself  frequently  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  scq>ent.  (Paus.  iii.  23. 
§  4 ;  V'al.  Max.  i.  0.  §  2  ;  Liv.  Ejrit.  1 1  ;  compare 
the  account  of  Alexander  Pseudomantis  in  Luc  wm.) 
Besides  the  temple  of  Epidaurus  whence  the  wor- 
ship of  the  god  was  transplanted  to  various  other 
pans  of  the  ancient  world,  we  may  mention  those 
of  Tricca  (Strab.  ix.  p.  437),  Celaenae  (xiii.  p.  603), 
between  Dyme  and  Patrue  (viii.  p.  386),  near 
Cyllene  (viik  p.  337),  in  the  island  of  Cos  (xiii. 
p.  6*7  ;  Paus.  iii.  23.  §  4),  at  Gerenia  (Strab.  viii, 
p.  360),  near  Caus  in  Arcadia  (Steph.  Byz.  *.  r.), 
at  Sicyon  (Paus.  ii.  10.  §  2),  at  Athens  (i.  21.  §  7), 
near  Patrae  (vii.  21.  §  6),  at  Titane  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Sieyon  (vii.  23.  §  6),  nt  Thelpusa  (viii.  25. 
§  3),  in  Messene  (iv.  31.  §  8),  at  Phlius  (ii.  13. 
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8  3),  Argos  (ii.  23.  §  4),  Aegium  (ii.  23.  §  5), 
Pellenc  (vii.  27.  8  5).  Asopus  (iii.  22.  §  7), 
Pergamum  (iii.  26.  §  7),  Lcbenc  in  Crete, 
Smyrna,  Ralagme  (ii.  20.  §  7),  Ambracia  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  5),  at  Rome  and  other  places.  At  Home 
the  worship  of  Aesculapius  was  introduced  from 
Epidatirus  at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle 
or  of  the  Sibylline  books  in  n.  r.  293,  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  a  pestilence.  Respecting  the 
miraculous  manner  in  which  this  was  effected  see 
Valerius  Maximus  (i.  8.(2),  and  Ovid.  (Met. 
xv.  620,  &c. ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Hi*L  f  Home, 
iii.  p.  408,  &c  j  Liv.  x.  47,  xx'ix.  1 1 ;  Suet. 
Claud.  2ft.) 

The  sick,  who  visited  the  temples  of  Aescula- 
pius, had  usually  to  spend  one  or  more  nights  in 
his  sanctuary  (Kad*vhttv,  im-uburc,  Paus.  ii.  27 
§  2),  during  which  they  observed  certain  rules 
prescribed  by  the  priests.    The  god  then  usually 
revealed  the  remedies  for  the  disease  in  a  dream. 
(Aristoph.  Pint.  GG2,  &c. ;  Cic.  I)e  Dir.  ii.  59; 
Philostr.  Vita  Apolhm.  i.  7  ;  Jambl.  De  Afj/si,  iii. 
2.)    It  was  in  allusion  to  this  inruUitiu  that  many 
temples  of  Aesculapius  contained  statues  repre- 
senting Sleep  and  Dream.    (Paus.  ii.  10.  §  2.) 
Those  whom  the  god  cured  of  their  disease  offered 
a  sacrifice  to  him,  generally  a  cock  (Plat.  J'f«w<l. 
p.  1 18)  or  a  goat  (Paus.  x.  32.  $  8  ;  Serv.  ad  Virtj, 
Con/,  ii.  380),   and  hung  up  in  his  temple  a 
tablet  recording  the  name  of  the  sick,  the  disease, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  cure  had  been 
effected.    The  temples  of  Epidatirus  Tricca,  and 
Cos  were  full  of  such  votive  tablets,  and  several  of 
them  are  still  extant.    (Paus.  ii.  27.  §  3  ;  Strab. 
viii.  p.  374  ;  comp.  Diet,  if  Ant.  p.  073.)  Re- 
specting the  festivals  celebrated  in  honour  of  Aes- 
culapius see  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  103,  &c.   The  various 
surnames  given  to  the  god  partly  describe  him  as 
the  healing  or  saving  god,  and  are  partly  derived 
from  the  places  in  which  he  was  worshipped. 
Some  of  his  statues  are  described  by  Pausanias. 
(ii.  10.  §  3,  x.  32.  §  8.)    Besides  the  attributes 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  his  statue  at  Epi- 
daunis,  he  is  sometimes  represented  holding  in  one 
hand  a  phial,  and  in  the  other  a  staff  ;  sometimes 
also  a  boy  is  represented  standing  by  his  side,  who 
is  the  genius  of  recovery,  and  is  called  Telesphorus 
Euamerion,  or  Acesius.    (Paus.  ii.  1 1.  §  7.)  We 
still   possess  a  considerable  number  of  marble 
statues  and  busts  of  Aesculapius,  as  well  as  many 
representations  on  coins  and   gems.  (Bottiger, 
AmntOua,  i.  p.  282 ;  ii.  p.  301;   Uirt.  MuduJ. 
Mtdtrb.  i.  p  84  ;  Miiller,  llandb.  der  Archdol. 
p.  597,  &c  710.) 

There  were  in  antiquity  two  works  which  went 
under  the  name  of  Aesculapius  which,  however, 
were  no  more  genuine  than  the  works  ascribed  to 
Orpheus.   (Eabricius  DiU.  (/rare.  i.  p.  55,  Sic.) 

The  descendants  of  Aesculapius  were  called  by 
the  patronymic  name  Andepiadar.  ('A<rKATjinrl8<u.) 
Those  writers  who  consider  Aesculapius  as  a  real 
personage,  must  regard  the  Asclepiadae  as  his  real 
descendants  to  whom  ho  transmitted  his  medical 
knowledge,  and  whose  principal  seats  were  Cos 
and  Cnidus.  (Plat,  de  lie  PulJ.  iii.  p.  405,  &c.) 
Rut  the  Asclepiadae  were  also  regarded  as  an 
order  or  caste  of  priests  and  for  a  long  period 
the  practice  of  medicine  was  intimately  connected 
with  religion.  The  knowledge  of  medicine  was 
regnrded  as  a  sacred  secret,  which  was  transmitted 
from  father  to  son  in  the  families  of  the  Asclepia- 
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dae,  and  we  still  possess  the  oath  which  every  one 
was  obliged  to  take  when  he  was  put  in  possession 
of  the  medical  secrets.  (Galen,  Anal.  ii.  p,  128; 
Aristid.  Orat.  i.  p.  80 ;  comp.  K.  Sprengel,  Cock, 
der  Median,  vol.  i.)  [L.  S.] 

AESKRM'NUS.  [MAnrKU.rs.1 
AE'SION  (klaluv),  an  Athenian  orator,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Demosthenes  with  whom  he  was 
educated.  (Suidas  *•  r.  ATjfuooBirns.)  To  what 
party  he  belonged  during  the  Macedonian  time  is 
uncertain.  When  he  was  asked  what  iie  thought 
of  the  orators  of  his  time,  he  said,  that  when  he 
heard  the  other  orators  he  admired  their  beautiful 
and  sublime  conversations  with  the  people,  but 
that  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  when  read,  ex- 
celled all  others  by  their  skilful  construction  nnd 
their  power.  (Hermippns  ap.  Plut.  Dm.  10.) 
Aristotle  (Met.  iii.  10)  mentions  a  beautiful  ex- 
pression of  Aesion.  [L.  S.] 

AESON  (AW),  a  son  of  Crethcus  the  founder 
of  Iolcns  and  of  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus. 
He  was  excluded  by  his  step-brother  Pelias  from 
his  share  in  the  kingdom  of  Thcssaly.    He  was 
father  of  Jason  nnd  Promachus  but  the  name 
of  his  wife  is  differently  stated,  as  Polymede, 
Alcimede,    Amphinomc,    Polypheme,  Poiymele, 
Ante,  and  Scnrphc.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  1 1  and  §  10  ; 
Horn.  Od.  xi.  258  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycttphr.  872  ;  Diod. 
iv.  50  ;  Schol.  ad  Apolhm.  i.  4.5  ;  Scho).  ad  Horn. 
(W.  xii.  70.)     Pelias  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
throne  to  himself  by  sending  Jason  awav  with  the 
Argonauts  but  when  one  day  he  was  surprised 
and  frightened  by  the  news  of  the  return  of  the 
Argonauts  he  attempted  to  get  rid  of  Aeson  by 
force,  but  the  latter  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  §  27.)    According  to  an  account  in 
Diodorus  (iv.  50^,  Pelias  compelled  Aeson  to  kill 
himself  by  drinking  ox's  blood,  for  he  had  received 
intelligence  that  Jason  and  his  companions  had 
perished  in  their  expedition.    According  to  Ovid 
(Met.  vii.  103,  250,  &c),  Aeson  survived  the 
return  of  the  Argonauts  and  was  made  young 
again  by  Medeia.    Jason  as  the  son  of  Aeson  is 
called  Aesonides,   (Orph.  Arg.  55.)        [L.  S.J 
AESO'NIDES.  [Akson.] 
AESO'PUS  (Afiriwroi),  a  writer  of  Fables  a 
species  of  composition  which  has  been  defined 
**  analogical  narratives  intended  to  convey  some 
moral  lesson,  in  which  irrational  animals  or  objects 
are  introduced  as  speaking."  (I'hiLJoij.  Museum,  i. 
p.  280.)     Of  his  works  none  are  extant,  and  of 
his  life  scarcely  anything  is  known.    He  appears 
to  have  lived  about  n.c.  570, for  Herodotus  (ii.  134) 
mentions  a  woman  named  Rhodopis  as  a  fellow- 
slave  of  Aesop's  and  says  that  she  lived  in  the 
time  of  Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  who  began  to  reign 
H.  c.  509.   Plutarch  makes  him  contemporary  with 
Solon  (Sept.  Sap.  Canr.  p.  152,  c),  and  Lacrtius 
(i.  72)  sayB,  that  he  flourished  about  the  52th 
Olympiad.    The  only  apparent  authority  agaiust 
this  date  is  that  of  Suidas  (s.  r.  Afranror);  bnt 
tho  passage  is  plainly  corrupt,  and  if  we  adopt  the 
correction  of  Clinton,  it  gives  about  fl.  c.  020  for 
the  date  of  his  birth ;  his  death  is  placed  a  c.  504, 
but  may  hnve  occurred  a  little  later.  (See  Clinton, 
Fast.  Hell.  vol.  I  pp.  213,  237,  239.) 

Suidas  tells  us  that  Samos,  Sard  is  Mesembria 
in  Thrace,  and  Cotioeum  in  Phrygia  dispute  the 
honour  of  having  given  hitn  birth.  We  are  told 
that  he  was  originally  a  slave,  and  the  reason  of 
his  first  writing  fables  is  given  by  Phaedrus.  (Hi, 
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Prolog.  33,  &.c.)  Among  his  masters  were  two 
Saniians  X;intbus  and  ladmon,  from  the  latter  of 
whom  he  received  his  freedom.  Upon  this  he 
viziud  Croesus  (where  we  are  told  that  he  re- 
proved Solon  for  discourtesy  to  the  king),  and 
afterwards  Peisistratus  at  Athens,  Plutarch  (de 
*ra  Sum.  Vwd.  p.  556)  tells  us,  that  he  was  sent 
to  Delphi  by  Croesus,  to  distribute  among  the 
citizens  four  minae  a  piece,  But  in  cousequeuce 
of  some  dispute  arising  on  the  subject,  he  refused 
to  give  any  money  at  all,  upon  which  the  enraged 
Delphian*  threw  him  from  a  precipice.  Plagues 
were  sent  upon  them  from  the  gods  for  the  offence, 
and  they  proclaimed  their  willingness  to  give  a 
compensation  for  his  death  to  any  one  who  could 
claim  it.  At  length  Iadraon,  the  gramkon  of  his 
old  master,  received  the  compensation,  since  no 
nearer  connexion  could  be  found.  (Herod,  ii.  134.) 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  this  story  about 
the  compensation,  and  we  have  now  stated  all  the 
circumstances  of  Aesop's  life  which  rest  on  any  au- 
thority. But  there  arc  a  vast  variety  of  anecdotes 
and  adventures  in  which  he  bears  the  principal  part, 
in  a  bfe  of  him  prefixed  to  a  book  of  Fables  purport- 
ing to  be  his,  and  collected  by  Maxiraus  Planudcs, 
a  monk  of  the  14th  century.  This  life  repre- 
sents Aesop  as  a  perfect  monster  of  ugliness  and 
deformity  ;  a  notion  for  which  there  is  no  authority 
whatever.  For  he  is  mentioned  in  passages  of 
classical  authors,  where  an  allusion  to  such  per- 
sonal peculiarities  would  have  been  most  natural, 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  any  such  allusion. 
He  appears  fur  instance  in  Plutarch's  Conviviiun, 
where  though  there  are  many  jokes  on  his  former 
condition  as  a  slave,  there  are  none  on  his  ap- 
pearance, and  we  need  not  imagine  that  the  an- 
cients would  be  restrained  from  such  jokes  by  any 
feelings  of  delicacy,  since  the  nose  of  Socrates 
famishes  ample  matter  for  raillery  in  the  Sympo- 
sium of  Plato.  Besides,  the  Athenians  caused 
Lysippus  to  erect  a  statue  in  his  honour,  which 
bad  it  been  sculptured  in  accordance  with  the 
above  description,  would  have  boeu  the  reTerse  of 

The  notices  however  which  we  possess  of  Aesop 
are  so  scattered  and  of  such  doubtful  authority, 
that  there  have  not  been  wanting  persons  to  deny 
hi*  existence  altogether.  44  In  poetical  philosophy," 
says  Vico  in  his  S:ienza  Nuova,  44  Aesop  will  be 
Lund  not  to  be  any  particular  and  actually  exist- 
ing man,  but  the  abstraction  of  a  class  of  men,  or 
a  poetical  character  representative  of  the  companions 
and  attendants  of  the  heroes,  such  as  certainly 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  seven  Sages  of  (Jreece." 
Thi»  however  is  an  execs*  of  scepticism  into  which 
it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to  plunge :  whether 
Ac*op  left  any  written  works  at  all,  is  a  questiou 
« hkh  affords  considerable  room  for  doubt,  and  to 
whkh  Bentley  inclines  to  give  a  negative.  Thus 
.Aristophanes  (  Vetp.  1259)  represents  Philocleon  as 
learning  his  Fables  in  conversation  and  not  out  of  a 
book,  and  Socrates  who  turned  them  into  poetry 
versified  those  that  44  he  knew,  and  could  most 
readily remember."  (PlaL  Pkaed.  p.  61,  b;  Bent- 
ley,  biurrtation  on  the  I-'ubUt  of Ae#>py  p.  136.) 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  fables 
bearing  Aesop's  name,  were  popular  at  Athens  in 
its  most  intellectual  age.  We  find  them  frequently 
noticed  by  Aristophanes.  One  of  the  pleasures  of 
a  dicast  (  Vetp.  566)  was,  that  among  the  candi- 
dates for  bis  protection  and  vote  some  endeavoured 
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to  win  his  favour  by  repeating  to  hitu  fables,  and 
some  Kiamxov  ri  ylKoiov.  Two  specimens  of 
these  y4\o>a  or  drtdleries  may  be  read  in  the 
Vesjtae,  1401,  &c,  and  in  the  Ares,  651,  Ace.  The 
latter  however  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  to  be  the 
composition  of  Archilochus,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  anecdotes  and  jests  were  attributed  to 
Aesop,  as  the  most  popular  of  all  authors  of  the 
kind,  which  really  were  not  his.  This  is  favour* 
able  to  Bentley 's  theory,  that  his  fables  were  not 
collected  in  a  written  form,  which  aUo  derives 
additional  probability  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
variation  in  the  manner  in  which  undent  authors 
quote  Aesop,  even  though  they  are  manifestly 
referring  to  the  same  fable.  Thus  Aristotle  (/A? 
Part.  Anim.  iii.  2)  cites  from  him  a  complaint  of 
Mom  us,  u  that  the  bull's  horns  were  not  placed 
about  his  shoulders,  where  he  might  make  the 
strongest  push,  but  in  the  tenderest  part,  his 
head,"  whilst  Lucian  (Syr.  32)  makes  the  fault 
to  be  44  that  his  horns  were  not  placed  straight 
before  his  eyes."  A  written  collection  would  have 
prevented  such  a  diversity. 

Besides  the  drolleries  above  mentioned,  there 
were  probably  fables  of  a  graver  description,  since, 
as  we  have  seen,  Socrates  condescended  to  turn 
them  into  verse,  of  which  a  specimen  has  been 
preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  Again,  Pinto, 
though  he  excluded  Homer's  poems  from  his 
imaginary  Republic,  praises  the  writings  of  Aesop. 
By  him  they  are  called  fivOot  (/'haed.  pp.  60,  61), 
though  nn  able  writer  in  the  Philological  Museum 
(i.  p.  '201)  thinks  that  the  more  ancient  name  lor 
such  fictions  was  aXvosy  a  word  explained  by 
Buttmnnn  (Lcjrdotpit^  p.  60,  Kng.  trunsl  ),  44  a 
speech  full  of  meaning,  or  cunningly  imagined" 
(Horn.  Od.  xiv.  50U),  whence  Ulysses  is  called 
ro\vaiyos  in  reference  to  the  particular  sort  of 
speeches  which  mark  his  character.  In  Hesiod 
(Vp.  et  Dit-Sy  200),  it  has  passed  into  the  sense  of 
a  moral  fable.  The  afrot  or  pvdoi  of  Aesop  were 
certainly  in  prose : — they  are  called  by  Aristo- 
phanes A0701,  and  their  author  (Herod,  ii.  134)  is 
Afffanros  6  \oy6woios,  \6yos  being  the  peculiar 
word  for  Prose,  as  fm}  was  for  verse,  and  includ- 
ing both  fablo  and  history,  though  afterwards 
restricted  to  oratory,  when  tliat  became  a  separate 
branch  of  composition. 

Following  the  example  of  Socrates,  Demetrius 
Phalercus  (u.  c.  320)  turned  Aesop's  fables  into 
poetry,  and  collected  them  into  a  book  \  and  after 
him  an  author,  whose  name  is  unknown,  pub- 
lished them  in  Elegiacs,  of  which  some  fragments 
arc  preserved  by  Suidas.  Uut  the  only  Urcek 
versiricr  of  Aesop,  of  whose  writings  any  whole 
fables  are  preserved  is  Babrius,  an  author  of  no 
mean  powers,  and  who  may  well  take  his  place 
amongst  Fabulists  with  Phuedrus  and  La  Fon- 
taine. His  version  is  in  Choliambica,  i.  e.  /am/% 
halting  iambics  (x»Aoj,  Japtgoj),  verses  which  fol- 
low in  all  respects  the  laws  of  the  Iambic  Tri- 
meter till  the  sixth  foot,  which  is  cither  a  spondee 
or  trochee,  the  fifth  being  properly  an  iambus. 
This  version  was  made  a  little  before  the  age  of 
Augustus,  and  consisted  of  ten  Books  of  which  a 
few  scattered  fables  only  are  preserved.  Of  the 
Latin  writers  of  Acsopcan  fables  Phaedrus  is  the 
most  celebrated. 

The  fables  now  extant  in  prose,  bearing  the  name 
of  Aesop,  are  unquestionably  spurious.  Of 
there  are  three  principal  collections,  the  one 
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taining  136  fables,  published  first  a.  D.  1610,  from 
MSS.  at  Heidelberg.  This  is  so  clumsy  a  forgery, 
that  it  mentions  the  orator  Dcmades,  who  lived  200 
years  after  Aesop,  and  contains  a  whole  sentence 
from  the  book  of  Job  {yv/xvol  yap  HKBofxtv  oi 
wavrtSy  yvfivol  oZv  dwt\tvff6fit0a).  Some  of  the 
passages  Bentley  has  shewn  to  be  fragments  of 
Choliainbic  verses,  and  has  made  it  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  they  were  stolen  from  Babrius.  The 
other  collection  was  made  by  the  above  mentioned 
monk  of  Constantinople,  Maximus  Planudes. 
These  contain  at  least  one  Hebraism  (frxiv  Iv  rp 
KapZla:  compare  e.g.  Eccles.  xi.  1,  *l*ov  «V  rjj 
tcapoia  fiov),  nnd  among  them  are  words  entirely 
modem,  as  fiouraXis  a  bird,  l&uvvtvpov  a  beast,  and 
also  traces  of  the  Choliambics  of  Babrius.  The 
third  collection  was  found  in  a  MS.  at  Florence, 
and  published  in  1809.  Its  date  is  about  a  cen- 
tury before  the  time  of  Planudes,  and  it  contains 
the*  life  which  was  prefixed  to  his  collection,  and 
commonly  supposed  to  be  his  own. 

Ben  I  ley's  dissertation  on  Aesop  is  appended  to 
those  on  Phalaris.  The  genuineness  of  the  existing 
forgeries  was  stoutly  maintained  by  his  Oxford 
antagonists  (Preface  to  Aaopicantm  Fabularum 
Delectus,  Oxford  1628);  but  there  is  no  one  in  our 
day  who  disputes  his  decision. 

It  remains  to  notice  briefly  the  theory  which 
assigns  to  Aesop's  fables  an  oriental  origin.  Among 
the  writers  of  Arabia,  one  of  the  most  famous  is 
Lukman,  whom  some  traditions  make  contempo- 
rary with  David,  others  the  son  of  a  sister  or 
mint  of  Job,  while  again  he  has  been  represented 
as  an  ancient  king  or  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Ad. 
"  Lukman's  wisdom"  is  proverbial  among  the 
Arabs,  and  joined  with  Joseph's  beauty  and 
David's  melody.  [See  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights  (Lane's  translation),  Story  of  Prince 
Kamer-ez-Zcman  and  Princess  Budoor,  and  Note 
59  to  chapter  x.]  The  Persian  accounts  of  this 
Lukman  represent  him  as  an  ugly  black  slave,  and 
it  •••ems  probable  that  the  author  of  the  Life  en- 
grafted this  and  other  circumstances  in  the  Oriental 
traditions  of  Lukman  upon  the  classical  tales  re- 
specting Aesop.  The  fables  ascribed  to  Aesop  have 
in  many  respects  an  eastern  character,  alluding  to 
Asiatic  customs,  and  introducing  panthers,  pea- 
cocks, and  monkeys  among  their  dramatis  persona;. 
All  this  makes  it  likely  that  the  fables  attri- 
buted both  to  Lukman  and  Aesop  are  derived  from 
the  same  In  do- Persian  source. 

The  principal  editions  of  Aesop's  Fables  are, 
1.  The  collection  formed  by  Planudes  with  a 
Latin  translation,  published  at  Milan  by  Buono 
Accorso  at  the  end  of  the  1 5th  century.  2.  An- 
other edition  of  the  same  collection,  with  some 
additional  fables  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bibliothequc 
du  Hoi  at  Paris  by  Robert  Stephanus,  1646. 
3.  The  edition  of  Nevclet,  1610,  which  added  to 
these  the  Heidelberg  collection,  published  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main.  These  have  been  followed  by 
editions  of  all  or  some  of  the  Fables,  by  Hudson  at 
Oxford  (1718),  Hauptmann  at  Leipzig  (1 741 ), 
Heusinger  at  Leipzig  (1756),  Erncsti  at  the 
same  place  (1781),  and  O.  H.  Schaefcr  again  at 
Leipzig  ( 1 8 1 0,  1 8 1 8,  1 820).  Francesco  de  Furia 
added  to  the  above  the  new  fables  from  the  Flo- 
rentine MS.,  and  his  edition  was  reprinted  by 
Corny  at  Paris  (1810).  All  the  fables  have  been 
put  together  and  published,  231  in  number,  bv  J. 
O.  Schneider,  at  Breslau,  in  1810.    [O.  E.  L.*C]  | 
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AESO'PUS,  a  Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a 
life  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  original  is  lost, 
but  there  is  a  Latin  translation  of  it  by  Julius 
Valerius  [ Valerius],  of  which  Franciscus  Juretus 
had,  he  says  {ad  SymmacA.  Ep.  x.  54),  a  manu- 
script. It  wus  first  published,  however,  by  A.  Mai 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  library,  Milan,  1817, 
4to.,  reprinted  Frankfort,  1818,  8vo.  The  title  it 
"  Itincrarium  ad  Constantinum  Augustum,  etc.  : 
accedunt  Julii  Valerii  Res  gestae  Alexandri  Mace- 
donis,"  etc.  The  time  when  Aesopus  lived  is  un- 
certain, and  even  his  existence  has  been  doubted. 
(Barth,  Adrermr.  ii.  10.)  Mai,  in  the  preface  to 
his  edition,  contended  that  the  work  was  written 
before  389,  a.  d.,  because  the  temple  of  Set-apis  at 
Alexandria,  which  was  destroyed  by  order  of 
Theodosius  is  *poken  of  in  the  translation  (Jul. 
Valer.  i.  31 )  as  still  standing.  But  serious  objec- 
tions to  this  inference  have  been  raised  by  Letronno 
(Jour*,  des  Savans,  1818,  p.  617),  who  refers  it 
to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  which  the  weight 
of  internal  evidence  would  rather  point  to.  The 
book  is  full  of  the  most  extravagant  stories  and 
glaring  mistakes,  and  is  a  work  of  no  credit.  [A.  A.] 

AESO'PUS,  CLAU'DIUS  or  CLO'DIUS,  the 
most  celebrated  tragic  actor  at  Rome  in  the  Cice- 
ronian period,  probably  a  freedman  of  the  Clodia 
gens.  Horace  {Ep.  ii.  1.  82)  and  other  authors 
put  him  on  a  level  with  Roscius.  (Fronto.  p. 
44,  ed.  Niebuhr.)  Each  was  preeminent  in  liis 
own  department;  Roscius  in  comedy,  being,  with 
respect  to  action  and  delivery  {ymumitialut),  more 
rapid  {citatior,  Quintil.  Inst.  Or.  xi.  3.  §111);  Ae- 
sopus  in  tragedy,  being  more  weighty  ((/mnor, 
Quintil.  l.c).  Aesopus  took  great  pains  to  perfect 
himself  in  his  art  by  various  methods.  He  dili- 
gently studied  the  exhibition  of  character  in  real 
life  ;  and  when  any  important  trial  was  going  on, 
especially,  for  example,  when  Hortensius  was  to 
plead,  he  was  constantly  in  attendance,  that  he 
might  watch  and  be  able  to  represent  the  more 
truthfully  the  feelings  which  were  actually  dis- 
played on  such  occasions.  (Val.  Max.  viii.  10.  §  2.) 
He  never,  it  is  Baid,  put  on  the  mask  for  the  cha- 
racter he  had  to  perform  in,  without  first  looking 
at  it  attentively  from  a  distance  for  some  time, 
that  so  in  performing  he  might  preserve  his  voice 
and  action  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  appearance 
he  would  have.  (Fronto,  de  Eloq.  5.  1,  p.  37.) 
Pcrhn|>s  this  anecdote  may  confirm  the  opinion 
{Did.  of  Ant.  s.v.  1'ersona),  that  masks  hnd  only 
lately  been  introduced  in  the  regular  drama  at 
Rome,  and  were  not  always  used  even  for  lending 
characters  ;  for,  according  to  Cicero  {de  Dir.  i.  37 >, 
Aesopus  excelled  in  power  of  face  and  fire  of  <vi- 
prexsian  {tautum  ardorem  vultuum  atque  »mo/«kto), 
which  of  course  would  not  have  been  visible  if 
he  had  performed  only  with  a  mask.  From  the 
whole  passage  in  Cicero  and  from  the  anec- 
dotes recorded  of  him,  his  acting  would  seem  to 
have  been  characterised  chiefly  by  strong  emphasis 
and  vehemence.  On  the  whole,  Cicero  calls  him 
iumutus  artiffjr,  and  says  he  was  fitted  to  act  a 
leading  part  no  less  in  real  lih,  than  on  the  stage. 
{Pro  Scut.  56.)  It  docs  not  appear  that  he  ever 
performed  in  comedy.  Valerius  Maximus  (viii. 
10.  §  2)  calls  Aesopus  and  Roscius  both  "ludicrne 
artis  pcritissimos  viros,''  but  this  may  merely  de- 
note the  theatrical  art  in  general,  iucluding  tragedy 
as  well  as  comedy.  (Comp.  ludicrae  tibiae,  Plin.  //. 
N. xvi.  36.)    Fronto  calls  him  (p. 87)  Tra.jicu*  A* 
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tojmM.  From  Cicero'*  remark,  however,  (de  Of. 
u  114),  it  would  seem  that  the  character  of  Ajax 
was  rather  too  tragic  for  him.  (Com p.  Ttuc  Quaes*. 
ii.  17,  iv.  25.) 

Like  Rasdu*,  Aesopus  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of 
the  great  actor,  who  calls  him  noetiv  Aoojntt  (ad 
Fun.  viL  I  \  nosier  fumUinris  (ad  Qu.  Frat  i.  2, 
4) ;  and  they  seem  to  have  sought,  from  one  an- 
other's society,  improvement,  each  in  his  re- 
spective art.  During  his  exile,  Cicero  received 
many  valuable  marks  of  Aesopus's  friendship.  On 
one  occasion,  in  particular,  having  to  perform  the 
part  of  Telamon,  banished  from  his  country,  in  one 
of  Aecins's  plays,  the  tragedian,  by  his  manner  and 
skilful  emphasis,  and  an  occasional  change  of  a 
word,  added  to  the  evident  reality  of  his  feelings, 
and  succeeded  in  leading  the  audience  to  apply  the 
whole  to  the  case  of  Cicero,  and  so  did  him  more 
essential  service  than  any  direct  defence  of  himself 
eoald  have  done.  The  whole  house  applauded. 
(Pro  Seat.  56.)  On  another  occasion,  instead  of 
Tlmlvs  qui  libertatem  civium  stabiliverat,"  he 
substituted  ThMus,  and  the  audience  gave  utter- 
ance to  their  enthusiasm  by  encoring  the  passage 
**  a  thousand  times"  (mtilies  rrvocatum  Pro 
Sfjt.  .58).  The  time  of  his  death  or  his  age  can- 
not be  fixed  with  certainty  ;  but  at  the  dedication 
of  the  theatre  of  Pompey  (a.  c.  55),  he  would  seem 
to  have  been  elderly,  for  he  was  understood  previ- 
ously to  have  retired  from  the  stage,  and  we  do 
not  hear  of  his  being  particularly  delicate  :  yet, 
from  the  pnjwnge,  ill-health  or  nge  would  appear  to 
have  been  the  reason  of  his  retiring.  On  that  oc- 
casion, however,  in  honour  of  the  festival,  he  ap- 
peared again ;  but  just  as  he  was  coming  to  one 
of  the  most  emphatic  parts,  the  beginning  of  an 
oath.  Si  srifHs  folio,  etc,  his  voice  foiled  him,  and 
he  could  not  go  through  with  the  speech.  He  was 
evidently  unable  to  proceed,  so  that  any  one 
would  readily  have  excused  him :  a  thing  which, 
as  the  passage  in  Cicero  implies  (ad  Fam.  vii.  1), 
a  Roman  audience  would  not  do  for  ordinary  per- 
formera.  Aesopna,  though  far  from  frugal  (Plin. 
//.  X.  x.  72),  realized,  like  Roscius,  an  immense 
fortune  by  his  profession.  He  left  about  200,000 
sesterces  to  his  son  Clodius,  who  proved  a  foolish 
spendthrift.  (VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  §  2.)  It  is  said,  for 
instance,  that  he  dissolved  in  vinegar  and  drank  a 
pearl  worth  about  £8000,  which  he  took  from  the 
ear-rimr  of  Caccilia  .Mctella  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  23.0  ; 
Val.  Max.  ix.  1.  §  2;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  10;  Plin. 
//.  A',  ix.  59),  a  favourite  feat  of  the  extra- 
raeant  monomania  in  Rome.  (Compare  Suet. 
Calig.  37;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13.)  The  connexion 
of  Cicero's  son-in-law  Dolabella  with  the  same 
lady  no  doubt  increased  the  distress  which  Cicero 
felt  at  the  dissolute  proceedings  of  the  son  of  his 
old  friend.  (Ad  AH.  xi.  13.)  [A.  A.] 

AESYMNETES  (Aiovfurfrrys),  a  surnnme  of 
Dionysus,  which  signifies  the  Lord,  or  Ruler,  and 
under  which  he  was  worshipped  at  Aroe  in  Achaia. 
The  story  about  the  introduction  of  his  worship 
there  is  as  follows :  There  was  at  Troy  an  ancient 
image  of  Dionysus,  the  work  of  Hephaestus,  which 
Zeus  had  once  given  as  a  present  to  Dordanus. 
It  was  kept  in  a  chest,  and  Cassandra,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  Aeneas,  left  this  chest  behind  when 
she  quitted  the  city,  because  she  knew  that  it 
would  do  injur}'  to  him  who  possessed  it.  When 
the  Greeks  divided  the  spoils  of  Troy  among  them- 
•rives,  this  chest  fell  to  the  share  of  theThessalinn 


Eurypylus,  who  on  opening  it  suddenly  fell  into  a 
state  of  madness.  The  oracle  of  Delphi,  when 
consulted  about  his  recover)',  answered,  "  Where 
thou  shalt  sec  men  performing  a  strange  sacrifice, 
there  shalt  thou  dedicate  the  chest,  and  there  shalt 
thou  settle."  When  Eurypylus  came  to  Aroe  in 
Achaia,  it  was  just  the  season  at  which  its  in- 
habitants offered  every  year  to  Artemis  Triclaria  a 
human  sacrifice,  consisting  of  the  fairest  youth  and 
the  fairest  maiden  of  the  place.  This  sacrifice  was 
offered  as  an  atonement  for  a  crime  which  had 
once  been  committed  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 
But  an  oracle  had  declared  to  them,  that  they 
should  be  released  from  the  necessity  of  making 
this  sacrifice,  if  a  foreign  divinity  should  be 
brought  to  them  by  a  foreign  king.  This  oracle 
was  now  fulfilled.  Eurypylus  on  seeing  the  vic- 
tims led  to  the  altar  was  cured  of  his  madness  and 
perceived  that  this  was  the  place  pointed  out  to 
him  by  the  oracle;  and  the  Aroeans  also,  on  see- 
ing the  god  in  the  chest,  remembered  the  old 
prophecy,  stopped  the  sacrifice,  and  instituted  a 
festival  of  Dionysus  Aesymnctes,  for  this  was  the 
name  of  the  god  in  the  chest.  Nine  men  and  nine 
women  were  appointed  to  attend  to  his  worship. 
During  one  night  of  this  festival  a  priest  car- 
ried the  chest  outside  the  town,  and  all  the 
children  of  the  place,  adorned,  as  formerly  the 
victims  used  to  be,  with  garlands  of  corn-cars, 
went  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Meilichius, 
which  had  before  been  called  Ameilichius,  hung 
up  their  garlands,  punned  themselves,  and  then 
put  on  other  garlands  of  ivy,  after  which  they  re- 
turned to  the  sanctuary  of  Dionysus  Aesymnctes. 
(Paus.  vii.  19  and  20  )  This  tradition,  though 
otherwise  very  obscure,  evidently  points  to  a  lime 
when  human  sacrifices  were  abolished  at  Aroe  hy 
the  introduction  of  a  new  worship.  At  Patruc  in 
Achaia  there  was  likewise  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Dionvsus  Aesymnctes.  (Paus.  vii.  21.  §  12.)  IL.S.] 
AKTIIA'LIDKS  (AidaAlSns),  a  son  of  Hermes 
and  Kupolemeia.  a  daughter  of  Myrmidon.  He 
was  the  herald  of  the  Argonauts,  and  hud  received 
from  his  father  the  faculty  of  remembering  every- 
thing, even  in  Hades.  He  was  further  allowed  to 
reside  alternately  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower 
world.  As  his  soul  could  not  forget  anything  even 
after  death,  it  remembered  that  from  the  body  of 
Aethalides  it  had  successively  migrated  into  those, 
of  Euphorbus,  Hermotimus,  Py  trims,  and  at  last 
into  that  of  Pythagoras,  in  whom  it  still  retained 
the  recollection  of  its  former  migrations.  (Apollon, 
Rhod.  i.  54,  G40,  &c.;  Orph.  An/on.  131  ;  llygin. 
Fab.  14;  Diog.  LacrL  viii.  1.  §  4,  Alc;  Val.  Mace 
i.437.) 

AKTIIER  (A{(bfp),  a  personified  idea  of  the 
mythical  cosmogonies.  According  to  that  of  Hy- 
ginus  (Fab.  J'nf.  p.  1,  ed.  Staveren),  he  was,  to- 
gether with  Night,  Day,  and  Erebus,  begotten  hy 
Chaos  and  Caligo  (Darkness).  According  to  that 
of  Hesiod  (Thet>g.  124),  Aether  was  the  son  of 
Erebus  and  his  sister  Night,  and  a  brother  of 
Day.  (Comp.  Phomut.  De  Nat.  JJeor.  16.)  The 
children  of  Aether  and  Day  were  Land,  Heaven, 
and  Sea,  and  from  his  connexion  with  the  Earth 
there  sprang  all  the  vices  which  destroy  the  human 
race,  aud  also  the  Giants  and  Titans.  (Hygin, 
Fab.  J'rcf.  p.  2,  &c.)  These  accounts  shew  that, 
in  the  Greek  cosmogonies,  Aether  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  elementary  substances  out  of  which 
the  Universe  was  formed.    In  the  Orphic  hymns 
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(4)  Aether  appears  as  the  soul  of  the  world,  from 
which  all  life  emanate*,  an  idea  which  was  also 
adopted  by  some  of  the  early  philosopher*  of 
Greece.  In  Liter  times  Aether  was  regarded  as 
the  wide  space  of  Heaven,  the  residence  of  the 
gods  and  Zeus  as  the  Lord  of  the  Aether,  or  Aether 
itself  personified.  (Pacuv.  ap.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor. 
ii.  36,  40;  Lucret  v.  499;  Virg.  Aen.  xiL  140, 
Georg.  ii.  325.)  [L.  S.] 

AETHE'RIE.  [Hkliades.] 

AETH1CUS,  HISTER  or  ISTER,  a  Roman 
writer  of  the  fourth  century,  a  native  of  Istria  ac- 
cording to  his  surname,  or,  according  to  Rabanus 
Maurus,  of  Scythia,  the  author  of  a  geographical 
work,  called  Aethici  Cosmographia.  We  learn 
from  the  preface  that  a  measurement  of  the  whole 
Roman  world  was  ordered  by  Julius  Caesar  to  be 
made  by  the  most  able  men,  that  this  measurement 
was  begun  in  the  consulship  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
M.  Antonius,  i.e.  a  c.  44;  that  three  Greeks  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  Zenodoxus,  Theodotus, 
and  Polyclitus  ;  that  Zenodoxus  measured  all  the 
eastern  part,  which  occupied  him  twenty-one  years, 
five  months,  and  nine  days,  on  to  the  third  consul- 
ship  of  Augustus  and  Crassus  ;  that  Theodotus 
measured  the  northern  part,  which  occupied  him 
twenty-nine  years,  eight  months,  and  ten  days,  on 
to  the  tenth  consulship  of  Augustus;  and  that 
Polyclitus  measured  the  southern  part,  which  oc- 
cupied him  thirty-two  years,  one  month,  and  ten 
days;  that  thus  the  whole  (Roman)  world  was 
gone  over  by  the  measurers  within  thirty-two  (?) 
years;  and  that  a  report  of  all  it  contained  was 
laid  before  the  senate.  So  it  stands  in  the  edd. ; 
but  the  numbers  are  evidently  much  corrupted  : 
the  con  trad  ictoriness  of  Polyclitus's  share  taking 
more  than  32  years,  and  the  whole  measurement 
being  nude  in  less  than  (intra)  32  years  is  obvious. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  this  introductory 
statement,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  western  part 
(which  in  the  work  itself  comes  next  to  the  east- 
ern), except  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  where  the  eastern 
part  is  given  to  Nicodomus,  and  the  western  to 
Didymus. 

A  census  of  all  the  people  in  the  Roman  subjec- 
tion was  held  under  Augustus.    (Suidas,  *.  c. 
ASyowrros.)    By  two  late  writers  (Cassiodorus, 
Far.  iii.  52,  by  an  emendation  of  Huschke,  p.  6, 
utter  Jen  zttr  Zeit  der  Ucburl  Jesu  Christi  gcludtenen 
Gnww,Bre*lau,  1840  ;  and  Isidorus,  Oriy.r.  36'.  § 
4),  this  numbering  of  tho  people  is  spoken  of  as 
connected  with  the  measurement  of  the  land.  This 
work  in  fact  consists  of  two  separate  pieces.  The 
first  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  the  substance 
of  which  has  been  given,  and  then  proceeds  with 
an  account  of  the  measurement  of  the  Roman  world 
under  four  heads,  Oricntalis,  Occidentalis,  Septcn- 
trionalis,  Meridiana  pars.     Then  come  series  of 
lists  of  names,  arranged  under  heads,  Maria,  Insu- 
lae,  Montes,  Provinciae,  Oppida,  Flumina,  and 
Gentes.    These  are  bare  lists,  excepting  that  the 
rivers  have  an  account  of  their  rise,  course,  and 
length  annexed.    This  is  the  end  of  the  first  part, 
the  Expositio.    The  second  part  is  called  Alia  to- 
tius  orbis  Descriptio,  and  consists  of  four  divisions: 
(I.)  Asiae  Provinciae  situs  cum  limitibus et  populis 
suis ;  (2.)  Europae  situs,  &c. ;  (3.)  Africae  situs, 
Ac.;  (4.)  lnfrulac  Nostri  Maris.    This  part,  the 
Descriptio,  occurs  with  Might  variations  in  Orosius, 
i.  2.    In  Aethicus  what  looks  like  tho  original 
commencement,  Majores  nostri,  &c,  it  tacked  on 


to  the  preceding  part,  the  Expositio,  by  the  word* 
Hone  quadripartiiam  totius  terrae  contimrntiam  hi 
qui  diniemi  aunt.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
Aethicus  borrowed  it  from  Oro.Mus. 

The  work  abounds  in  errors.  Sometimes  the 
same  name  occurs  in  different  lists ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, Cyprus  and  Rhodes  both  in  the  north  and  in 
the  east;  Corsica  both  in  the  west  and  iu  the 
south ;  or  a  country  is  put  as  a  town,  as  Arabia ; 
Noricum  is  put  among  the  islands.  Mistakes  of 
this  kind  would  easily  be  made  in  copying  lists, 
especially  if  in  double  columns.  But  from  other 
reasons  and  from  quotations  given  by  Dicuil,  a 
writer  of  the  9th  century,  from  tho  Cosmographia, 
differing  from  the  text  as  we  have  it,  the  whole 
appears  to  \>e  very  corrupt  The  whole  is  a  very 
meagre  production,  but  presents  a  few  valuable 
points.  Many  successful  emendations  have  been 
made  by  Snltnasius  in  his  Exercitationes  Philolo- 
gicae,  and  there  is  a  very  valuable  essay  on  the 
whole  subject  by  Ritschl  in  the  Rlteinitschc*  Museup 
(1842),  i.  4. 

The  sources  of  the  Cosmographia  appear  to  have 
been  the  measurements  above  described,  other  offi- 
cial lists  and  documents,  and  also,  in  all  probability, 
Agrippa's  Commcnfirii,  which  are  constantly  re- 
ferred to  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.)  as  an 
authority,  and  his  Chart  of  the  World,  which  was 
founded  on  his  Commentarii.  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  iii. 
2.) 

Cassiodorus  (de  instit.  dirin.  25)  describes  a 
cosmographical  work  by  Julius  Iionorius  Crator 
in  terms  which  suit  exactly  the  work  of  Aethicus ; 
and  Salmasius  regards  Julius  Iionorius  as  the  real 
author  of  this  work,  to  which  opinion  Ritschl  seems 
to  lean,  reading  Ethnicus  instead  of  Aethicus,  and 
considering  it  as  a  mere  appellative.  In  some 
MSS.  the  appellatives  Sophista  and  Philosophua 
are  found. 

One  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  if  not  the  oldest,  is  the 
Vatican  one.  This  is  the  only  one  which  speaks 
of  the  west  in  the  introduction.  But  it  is  care- 
lessly written  :  consul iLus  (e.  g.)  is  several  times 
put  for  coruulatum.  Suis  is  found  as  a  contrac- 
tion (?)  for  suprascriptis.  The  introduction  is  very 
different  in  this  and  in  the  other  MSS. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Cosmographia  was  by 
Simler,  Basel,  1575,  together  with  the  ltinerarium 
Antonini.  There  is  an  edition  by  Henry  Stephens, 
1577,  with  Simlcr's  notes,  which  also  contains 
Dionysius,  Potnponius  Mela,  and  Solinus.  The 
last  edition  is  by  Grouovius,  in  his  edition  of  Pon> 
ponius  Mela,  Levden,  1722.  [A.  A.J 

AETHILLA*(AfoAAa  or  Al9v\Ka\  a  daughter 
of  Laomcdon  and  sister  of  Priam,  Astyoche,  and 
Medesicastc.  After  the  fall  of  Troy  she  became 
the  prisoner  of  Protesilaus,  who  took  her,  together 
with  other  captives,  with  him  on  his  voyage  home. 
He  landed  at  Scione  in  Thrace  in  order  to  take  in 
fresh  water,  While  Protesilaus  had  gone  inland, 
Acthilla  persuaded  her  fellow-prisoners  to  set  hre 
to  the  ships.  This  was  done  and  all  remained  on 
the  spot  and  founded  the  town  of  Scione.  (TzeU. 
ad  Lycophr.  921,  1075  ;  Conon,  Narrat.  13 ;  com- 
pare P.  Mela,  ii.  2.  §  150 ;  Steph.  Bvz.  *.  v. 
Xtcitirn.)  [I*  S.] 

AE'THIOPS(AMo*),  theGlowing  or  tbeBlack. 
1.  A  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  was  wor- 
shipped in  the  island  of  Chios.  (Lycophron,  Cam, 
537,  with  the  note  of  Tzetzes.) 

2.  A  son  of  Hephaestus,  from  whom  AethiopU 
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AETH  USA- 
was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Plin. 
//.  A.  tv.  35  ;  Nat.  Cora.  ii.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

AE'THLI  US  ('Aiexioi),  the  first  kinK  of  Elis. 
fPaos.  t.  1.  §  2.)  He  was  a  son  of  Zeus  and 
Pmtogeneia,  the  daughter  of  Deucalion  (Apollod. 
i.  7.  §  2;  Hygin.  Fab.  155),  and  was  married  to 
Calyce,  by  whom  he  begot  Endymion.  According 
to  some  accounts  Endymion  was  himself  a  son  of 
Z<iii  and  first  king  of  Elis.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  5.) 
Other  traditions  again  made  Aethlius  a  son  of 
Aeolus,  who  was  called  by  the  name  of  Zeus. 
(Paus.  r.  8.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

AE'THLI  US  ('A^Xioj).  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  "Samian  Annals"  ('flpoi  Sdfuot),  the  fifth 
book  of  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  although 
he  expresses  a  doubt  about  the  genuineness  of  the 
work.  (xiv.  p.  650,  d.  653,  f.)  Aethlius  is  also 
referred  to  by  Clement  Alexandrinus  (Protr.  p. 
30,  a),  Eustathius  (ad  0>1.  til.  120,  p.  1573),  and 
in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (*.  v.  k*V«tcu), 
where  the  name  is  written  Athlius. 

AETHRA  (AW/w).  1.  A  daughter  of  king 
Pittheus  of  Troewn.  Bellerophon  sued  for  her 
band,  but  was  banished  from  Corinth  before  the 
nuptials  took  place.  (Paus.  ii.  31.  §  12.)  She 
was  surprised  on  one  occasion  by  Poseidon  in  the 
island  of  Sphaeria,  whither  she  had  gone,  in  con- 
of  a  dream,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a 
on  the  tomb  of  Sphaeru*.  Aethra  there- 
tire  dedicated  in  the  island  a  temple  to  Athena 
Apaturia  (the  Deceitful),  and  called  the  island 
Hiera  instead  of  Sphaeria,  and  also  introduced 
among  the  maidens  of  Troezcn  the  custom  of  dedi- 
cating their  girdles  to  Athena  Apaturia  on  the  day 
of  their  marriage.  (Paus.  ii.  33.  §  1 1.)  At  a  Liter 
time  she  became  the  mother  of  Theseus  by  Aegeus. 
(Plut.  7**«.  3;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  In  the  night 
in  which  this  took  place,  Poseidon  also  was  be- 
ttered to  have  been  with  her.  (Apollod.  iii.  15. 
I  7 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  37.)  According  to  Plutarch 
(  TLs.  6)  her  father  spread  this  report  merely  that 
Theseus  might  be  regarded  as  the  ton  of  Poseidon, 
who  was  much  revered  at  Troeien.  This  opinion, 
however,  is  nothing  else  but  an  attempt  to  strip 
the  genuine  story  of  its  marvels.  After  this  event 
she  appears  living  in  Attica,  from  whence  she  was 
-sinied  off  to  Laccdaemon  by  Castor  and  Poly- 
deuces,  and  became  a  slave  of  Helen,  with  whom 
»H-  was  taken  to  Trov.    (Plut.  Thes.  34  ;  Horn. 

in.  144.)  At  the  "taking  of  Troy  the  came  to 
the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  where  she  was  recognised 
by  her  grandsons  and  Deraophon,  one  of  them, 
a*ked  Agamemnon  to  procure  her  liberation. 
Agamemnon  accordingly  sent  a  messenger  to  Helen 
to  request  her  to  give  up  Aethra.  This  was 
framed,  and  Aethra  became  free  again.  (Paus.  x. 
25.  §  3 ;  Diet.  Cret.  t.  1 3.)  According  to  Hy- 
ginus  (Fab.  243)  she  afterwards  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life  from  grief  at  the  death  of  her  sons.  The 
history  of  her  bondage  to  Helen  was  represented 
to  the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypsclus  (Paus.  iv.  19. 
f  1  ;  Dion  Chrytost.  Orat.  11),  and  in  a  painting 
by  Polygnotos  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi.  (Paus.  x. 
25.  §  2.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Occannt,  by  whom  Atlas  be- 
got the  twelve  Hyades,  aud  a  ton,  Hyas.  (Ov. 
F**L  v.  171 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  192.)  [L.  S.j 

A  ETH  U'SA  ( AWowo-o),  a  daughter  of  Potcidon 
■nd  AlcTone,  who  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  and 
bore  to 'him  Eleuther.  (Apollod.  10.  §  1; 
Pans.  ix.  20.  §2.)  [L8.] 
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AETHYIA  (Afffuia),  a  surname  of  Athena, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  in  Megaria. 
(Paus.  i.  5.  §  3;  41.  §  6;  Lycophr.  Cass.  359.) 
The  word  atduta  signifies  a  diver,  and  figuratively 
a  ship,  so  that  the  name  must  have  reference  to 
the  goddess  teaching  the  art  of  ship-building  or 
navigation.   (Tzetz.  ad  Lyoophr.  1.  c.)  [L. 

AETION.  [Cypsblur] 

AE'TION  ('Arrf^).  1.  A  Greek  sculptor  of 
Amphipolis,  mentioned  by  Callimachus  (Ai.tA.  Gr. 
ix.  336)  and  Theocritus  (Fpijr.  vii.),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  at  the  request  of  Nicias,  a  famous 
physician  of  Miletus,  he  executed  a  statue  of  Aes- 
culapius in  cedar  wood.  He  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  B.  c.  There  was  an 
engraver  of  the  same  name  ;  but  when  he  lived  is  not 
known.    (K.  O.  M  ii  Her,  A  rck.  der  Kunsi,  p.  151.) 

2.  A  celebrated  painter,  spoken  of  by  Lucian 
(De  Merced.  Cond.  42,  I/trod,  or  A  if  ion,  4, 
Ac,  Imitg.  7),  who  gives  a  description  of  one  of 
his  pictures,  representing  the  marriage  of  Alexan- 
der and  Roxana.  Thi»  painting  excited  such 
admiration  when  exhibited  at  the  Olympic  games, 
that  Proxenidas,  one  of  the  judges,  gave  the  artist 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Action  seems  to  hnve 
excelled  particularly  in  the  art  of  mixing  and  lay- 
ing on  his  colours.  It  has  commonly  been  sup- 
posed that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  but  the  words  of  Lucian  (Herod.  4)  shew 
clearly  that  he  must  have  lived  nhout  the  time  of 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  (K.  O.  Miiller, 
Arch,  der  Kunst.  p.  240;  Kugler,  Kun*t<j*m:liidUci 
p.  320.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

AE'TIUS,  a  Roman  general,  who  with  his  rival 
Boniface,  has  justly  been  called  by  Procopius  the 
last  of  the  Romans.  He  was  born  at  Dorostana 
in  Moesia  (Jornandes,  d*  rib.  (Set.  34),  and  hit 
father  Gaudentius,  a  Scythian  in  the  employ  of 
the  empire,  having  been  killed  in  a  mutiny,  he 
was  early  given  as  a  hostage  to  Alaric,  nnd  under 
him  learnt  the  arts  of  barbarian  war.  (Philostorgius, 
xii.  12.)  After  an  ineffectual  support  of  the  u»uipe» 
John  with  an  army  of  60,000  men  (a.  n.  424),  he 
became  the  general  of  the  Roman  forces  under 
Placidia,  at  that  time  guardian  of  her  son,  the 
emperor  Valentinian  III.  In  order  to  supplant  in 
her  favour  his  rival  Boniface,  by  treacherous  accu- 
sations of  each  to  the  other,  Aetius  occasioned  his 
revolt  and  the  loss  of  Africa  (Procop.  lie'l.  l'and.  i. 
3,  4);  the  empress,  however,  discovered  the  fraud, 
and  Aetius,  after  having  met  Boniface  at  Ravenna, 
and  killed  him  in  single  combat  [Bonifacji:s],  was 
himself  compelled  to  retire  in  disgrace  to  the 
Hunniah  army  which  in  424  he  had  settled  in 
Pannonia.  (Prosper,  aud  Marcellinut,  in  anno 
432.) 

Restored  with  their  help  to  Italy,  he  became 
patrician  and  sole  director  of  the  armies  of  the 
western  empire.  (Jornandes,  de  reb.  Get.  34.)  In 
this  capacity,  through  his  long  acquaintance  with 
the  barbarian  settlers,  and  chiefly  with  the  Huns 
and  Attila  himself,  in  whose  court  his  son  Carpilio 
was  brought  up,  he  checked  the  tide  of  barbarian 
invasion,  and  maintained  the  Roman  power  in 
peace  for  seventeen  years  (433-450)  in  Italy,  Spin, 
Britain,  and  Gaul,  in  which  last  country  especially 
he  established  his  influence  by  means  of  his  Hun 
and  Alan  allies  and  by  his  treaty  with  Theo- 
doric  the  Visigoth.  (Sidon.  A  poll,  t'aneg.  Arii. 
300.)  And  when  in  450  this  peace  was  broken  by 
the  invasion  of  Attila,  Aetius  in  concert  with 
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Theodore  arretted  it  first  by  the  timely  relief  of 
Orleans  and  then  by  the  victory  of  Chalons 
(Greg.  Turon.  ii.  7 ;  Jornandes,  de  reti.  Get. 
36),  and  was  only  prevented  from  following  nphia 
successes  in  Italy  by  want  of  support  both  from 
Valentinian  and  his  barbarian  allies.  (Idatius 
and  Isidoms  in  anno  450.)  [ Attila.]  The 
greatness  of  his  position  as  the  sole  stay  of 
the  empire,  and  as  the  sole  link  between  Chris- 
tendom and  the  pagan  barbarians,  may  well  hsrve 
given  rise  to  the  belief,  whether  founded  or  not, 
that  he  designed  the  imperial  throne  for  himself 
and  a  barlorian  throne  for  his  son  Carpilio  (Sid. 
Apoll.  Paney.  Arit.  204),  and  accordingly  in 
454,  he  was  murdered  by  Valentinian  himself  in 
an  access  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  (Procop.  Hell. 
law/,  i.  4),  and  with  him  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
contemporary  chronicler  Marccllinus,  in  anno  454), 
"cecidit  Hesperium  Imperium,  nec  pot  nit  relevari." 

His  physical  and  moral  activity  well  fitted  him 
for  the  life  of  a  soldier  (Gregor.  Turon.  ii.  8),  and 
though  destitute  of  any  high  principle,  he  belongs 
to  the  class  of  men  like  Augustus  and  Cromwell, 
whose  early  crimes  are  obscured  by  the  usefulness 
and  glory  of  later  life,  and  in  whom  a  great  and 
trying  position  really  calls  out  new  and  unknown 
excellences. 

(Renatus  Frigeridus,  in  Gregor.  Turon.  ii.  8.; 
Procop.  Bell.  Viwl.  i.  3,  4  ;  Jornandes,  de  Iieb. 
Get.  34,  36  ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fail.  c.  33,  35  ; 
Herbert's  Attila,  p.  322.)  [A.  P.  S.] 

AETIUS  ('A^tioj),  surnamed  the  Atheist,  from 
his  denial  of  the  God  of  Revelation  (St  Athanas. 
de  Synoti.  §  6,  p.  83,  of  the  translation,  Oxf.  1842  ; 
Socr.  HUi.  Ecei.  ii.  35  ;  Sozom.  Hist.  Kal.  iv.  29), 
was  born  in  Coele  Syria  (Philostorg.  Hut.  Ecci. 
iiL  15 ;  St.  Basil,  ov/r.  Eunom.  i.  p.  10)  at  Antioch 
(Soc.  ii.  35  ;*  Suidns,  a.  r.  'A«'twO,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  Anomoean  (dvdfwtov)  form  of 
the  Arian  heresy.  He  was  left  fatherless  and  in 
poverty  when  a  child,  and  becaune  the  slave  of  a 
vine- dresser's  wife  (St.  Gregory  Nnzianz.  r.  Eunom. 
p.  292.  c,  D  ;  but  see  Not.  Vatesii  atl  Philost.  iiL 
15),  then  a  travelling  tinker  (S.  Gr.  ibid.)  or  a 
goldsmith.  (Phil,  ibid.)  Conviction  in  a  fraud  or 
ambition  led  him  to  abandon  this  life,  and  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  medicine  under  a  quack,  and  soon 
set  up  for  himself  at  Antioch.  (Soc  iii.  15.) 
From  the  schools  of  medicine  being  Arian,  he  ac- 
quired a  leaning  towards  heresy.  He  frequented 
the  disputatious  meetings  of  the  physicians  (S.  Gr. 
p.  293,  d)  and  made  such  progress  in  Eristicism, 
that  he  became  a  paid  advocate  for  such  as  wished 
their  own  theories  exhibited  most  advantageously. 
On  his  mother's  death  he  studied  under  Paulinus 
II.,  Arian  Bishop  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  331  ;  but  his 
powers  of  disputation  having  exasperated  some  in- 
fluential persons  about  Eulalms,  the  successor  of 
Paulinus  he  wa*  obliged  to  quit  Antioch  for 
Anazarbus,  where  he  resumed  the  trade  of  a  gold- 
smith, a.  D.  331.  (Phil.  iii.  15.)  Here  a  profes- 
sor of  grammar  noticed  him,  employed  him  as  a 


*  After  the  first  reference,  the  references  in  this 
article  are  thus  abbreviated:  —  St.  Athanasius, 
de  Synodia  [S.  Ath.] ;  St.  Basil,  adv.  Eunomianos 
[S.  Bas.];  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  adv.  Eunomlm. 
[S.  (Jr.]  The  Histories  of  Socrates,  Sozomcn, 
Theodoret,  and  Philostorgius,  the  Arian  panegyrist 
of  Aetius  [Soc.,  Soz.,  Thdt.,  PhiL];  S.  Epiphanius, 
adv.  Haere^s  [S.  Kp.]. 


servant,  and  instructed  him  ;  but  he  was  dismmsea 
in  disgrace  on  publicly  disputing  against  his 
master's  interpretation  of  the  Scripture.  The 
Arian  Bishop  of  the  city,  named  Athanasius,  re- 
ceived him  and  read  with  him  the  Gospels.  After- 
wards he  read  the  Kpistles  with  Antonius,  a  priest 
of  Tarsus  till  the  promotion  of  the  latter  to  the 
Episcopate,  when  he  returned  to  Antioch  and 
studied  the  Prophets  with  the  priest  Leon ti us. 
His  obtrusive  irreligion  obliged  him  again  to  quit 
Antioch,  and  he  took  refuge  in  Cilicia  (before  a.  d. 
348),  where  he  was  defeated  in  argument  by  some 
of  the  grossest  (Borborian)  Gnostics.  He  return- 
ed to  Antioch,  but  soon  left  it  for  Alexandria, 
being  led  thither  by  the  fame  of  the  Manichee 
Aphthonius,  against  whom  he  recovered  the  tame 
for  disputation  which  he  had  lately  lost.  He  now 
resumed  the  studv  of  medicine  under  Sopolis  and 
practised  gratuitously,  earning  money  by  following 
his  former  trade  by  night  (Phil.  iii.  15)  or  living 
upon  others.  (Theodoret,  Ilud.  Ecd.  ii.  23.)  His 
chief  employment,  however,  was  an  irreverent  ap- 
plication of  logical  figures  and  geometrical  dia- 
grams to  the  Nature  of  the  Word  of  God.  (S. 
Kpiphan.  adv.  Haeres.  §  2,  and  corap.  §  6,  p.  920.) 
He  returned  to  Antioch  on  the  elevation  of  his 
former  master  Leontius  to  that  See,  a.  d.  348,  nnd 
was  by  him  ordained  Deacon  (S.  Ath.  §  38,  transL 
p.  136),  though  he  declined  the  ordinary  duties  of 
the  Diaconnte  nnd  accepted  that  of  teachinq,  a.  n. 
350.  (PhiL  iii.  17.)  The  Catholic  hymen, 
Diodorus  and  Flavian,  protested  against  this  or- 
dination, and  Leontius  was  obliged  to  depose  him. 
(Thdt  iL  19.)  His  dispute  with  Basil  of  An- 
cyra,  a.  d.  351  (fin.),  is  the  first  indication  of  the 
future  schism  in  the  Arian  heresy.  (Phil.  iiL  15.) 
Basil  incensed  Gallus  (who  became  Caesar,  March, 
A.  D.  351)  against  Aetius,  and  Leontius*  intercev- 
sion  only  saved  the  latter  from  death.  Soon 
Theophilus  Blemmys  introduced  him  to  Gallus  (S. 
Gr.  p.  294),  who  made  him  his  friend,  and  often 
sent  him  to  his  brother  Julian  when  in  danger  of 
apostacy.  (Phil.  iiL  17.)  There  is  a  letter  from 
Gallus  extant,  congratulating  Julian  on  his  ad- 
hesion to  Christianity,  as  he  had  heard  from 
Aetius.  (Post.  Epist  JulianU  P-  158,  ed.  Boisson. 
MogunU  1828.)  Aetius  was  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  Domitian  and  Montius  (see  Gibbon, 
c.  19),  a.  D.  354  (S.  Or.  p.  294,  «),  but  his 
insignificance  saved  him  from  the  vengeance  of 
Constantius.  However,  he  quitted  Antioch  for 
Alexandria,  where  St.  Athanasius  was  maintain- 
ing Christianity  against  Arianism,  and  in  a.  d.  355 
acted  as  Deacon  under  George  of  Cappndocia,  the 
violent  interloper  into  the  See  of  St.  Athanasius. 
(St.  Ep.  76.  §  1  ;  Thdt  ii.  24.)  Here  Eunomius 
became  his  pupil  (Phil.  iii.  20)  and  amanuensis. 
(Soc.  ii.  35.)  He  is  said  by  Philostorgius  (iii.  1 9) 
to  have  refused  ordination  to  the  Episcopate,  be- 
cause Serras  nnd  Secundum,  who  made  the  offer, 
had  mixed  with  the  Catholics  ;  in  a.  n.  358,  when 
Eudoxius  became  bishop  of  Antioch  (Thdt  ii.  23), 
he  returned  to  that  city,  but  popular  feeling  pre- 
vented Eudoxius  from  allowing  him  to  act  as  Deacon. 

The  Attian  (Eunomian,  sec  Ar«i»)  schism  now 
begins  to  develop  itself.  The  bold  irreligion  of 
Aetius  lends  a  section  of  Arians  (whom  we  may  call 
here  Anti-Aetians)  to  accuse  him  to  Constantius 
(Soz.  iv.  13);  thev  allege  also  bis  connexion  with 
Gallus,  and  press  the  emperor  to  summon  a  general 
Council  for  the  settlement  of  the  Theological 
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question.  The  Aetian  interest  with  Eusebiut 
(Sox.  L  16),  the  powerful  Eunuch,  divides  the  in- 
tended council,  but  notwithstanding,  the  Actions 
ire  defeated  at  Sclcucia,  a.  d.  359,  and,  dissolving 
the  council,  hasten  to  Constantius,  nt  Constanti- 
nople, to  secure  his  protection  against  their  op- 
}*>nent*.  (S.  Ath.  transl.  pp.  73,  77,  68,  163, 
104.)  The  Anti-Aetians  (who  are  in  fact  the 
more  respectable  Scmi-Arians,  see  Amur)  follow, 
and  charge  their  opponents  with  maintaining  a 
Ik/Terence  ut  S*btttun*(4Tcpoovotoy)  in  the  Trinity, 
producing  a  paper  to  that  effect.  A  new  schism 
ensue*  among  the  Aetians,  and  Aetius  is  aban- 
doned by  his  friends  (called  Eusebians  or  Aca- 
cuno,  see  Ames)  and  banished  (S.  Bas.  i.  4), 
after  protesting  against  his  companions,  who, 
holding  the  same  principle  with  himself  (viz.  that 
the  Son  was  a  creature^  rWo^ia),  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  necessary  inference  (via.  that  He 
is  rf  tut/ tie  suhttaaee  to  the  Father^  d*6notov). 
(Thdt.  ii.  23;  Sox.  iv.  23;  S.  Greg.  p.  301,  D.  ; 
Phil.  iv.  12.)  His  late  friends  would  not  let  him 
remain  at  Mopsucstia,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Auxentius,  the  Bishop  there:  Acacius 
procures  his  banishment  to  Amblada  in  Pisidia 
(Phil.  v.  1),  where  he  composed  his  300  blas- 
phemies, captious  inferences  from  the  symbol  of 
his  irreligion,  via.  that  lK<jeneruie*css  (eryww/a) 
is  the  essence  (mJo/o)  of  Deity ;  which  are  refuted 
(tkoae  at  least  which  St.  Epiphanius  had  seen)  in 

5.  Ep.  adv.  f/uer.  76.     He  there  calls  his  op- 
ponents Chronites,  Le.  Temporals,  with  an 
allusion  to  their  courtly  obsequiousne 
up.  S.  Ep.;  comp.  c  4.) 

On  Constantius's  death,  Julian  recalled  the 
various  exiled  bishops,  as  well  as  Aetius,  whom 
he  invited  to  hh  court  (Ep.  Juliani,  31,  p.  52, 
ed.  Boisson.),  giving  him,  too,  a  farm  in  Les- 
bos. (Phil.  ix.  4.)  Euzoius,  heretical  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  took  off  the  ecclesiastical  condemnation 
firm  Aetius  (PhiL  vii.  5),  and  he  wns  made 
BUhop  at  Constantinople.  (S.  Ep.  76.  p.  992,  c  ) 
He  spread*  his  heresy  by  fixing  a  bishop  of  his 
own  irreligion  at  Constantinople  (Phil.  viii.  2) and 
by  missionaries,  till  the  death  of  Jovian,  A.  D.  364. 
Valens,  however,  took  part  with  Eudoxius,  the 
Acacian  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  Aitius  re- 
tired to  Lesbos,  where  be  narrowly  escaped  death 
it  tlte  hands  of  the  governor,  placed  there  by 
Procopins  in  his  revolt  against  Valcns,  a.  d.  365. 
566.  (See  Gibbon,  ch.  19.)  Again  he  took  refuge 
in  Constantinople,  but  was  driven  theme  by  his 
former  friends.  In  vain  he  applied  for  [.rotation 
to  Kudoxius,  now  at  Marcianoplc  with  Valens ; 
and  m  a.  d.  367  (PhiL  ix.  7)  he  died,  it  seems,  at 
Constantinople,  unpitied  by  any  but  the  equally 
irreligious  Eunomius,  who  buried  him.    (Phil.  ix. 

6.  )  The  doctrinal  errors  of  Aetius  ore  stated 
historically  in  the  article  on  A  nit/a.  From  the 
Manichees  he  seems  to  have  learned  his  licentious 
morals,  which  appeared  in  the  most  shocking  Soli- 
fiduumm,  and  which  he  grounded  on  a  Gnostic 
interpretation  of  St.  John,  xvii.  3.  He  denied, 
like  most  other  heretic*,  the  necessity  of  lasting 
and  «*lf-mortification.  (S.  Ep.  adv.  I/aer.  76.  §  4.) 
At  tome  time  or  other  he  wns  a  disciple  of  Euse- 
bras  of  Sebaste.  (S.  Has.  Epst.  223  [79]  and 
244  [82].)  Socrates  (ii.  35)  speaks  of  several 
letters  from  him  to  Constantino  and  others.  His 
IWttfcje  is  to  be  found  ap.  S.  EpipSan.  udr.  Haer. 
76,  h  924,  cd.  Pctar.  Colon.  1682.       [A.  J.  C.j 
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AETIUS  ('A^tiot,  Actitts),  a  Greek  metlicnl 
writer,  whose  name  is  commonly  but  incorrectly 
spelt  Aetius.  Historians  are  not  Agreed  about 
his  exact  date.  He  is  placed  by  some  writers  us 
early  as  the  fourth  century  after  Christ ;  but  it  is 
plain  from  his  own  work  that  he  did  not  write  till 
the  very  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth,  as  he  refers  (tetmb.  iii.  scrm.  i.  24,  p.  404) 
not  only  to  St.  Cyril,  Pntriarth  of  Alexandria,  who 
died  a.  d.  444,  but  also  (trtrub.  ii.  scrm.  iii.  110, 
p.  357)  to  Petrus  Arch  inter,  who  was  phys:cian 
to  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  there- 
fore must  have  lived  still  later ;  he  is  himself 
quoted  by  Alexander  Trallianus  (xii.  8,  p.  346), 
who  lived  probably  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Amida,  a  city  of 
Mesopotamia  (Photius,  cod.  221)  and  studied"  at 
Alexandria,  which  was  the  most  famous  medical 
school  of  the  age.  He  was  probably  a  Christian, 
which  may  account  peihaps  for  his  being  con- 
founded with  another  person  of  the  same  name,  a 
famous  Arian  of  Antioch,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Julian.  In  some  manuscripts  he  has 
the  title  of  k»'u*)v  (tyua'ov,  comes  oAsrowiV,  which 
means  the  chief  officer  in  attendance  on  the  em- 
peror (see  Du  Cange,  (,'lusa.  Med.  el  Inf.  Latin.); 
this  title,  according  to  Photius  (/.  <•.),  he  attained 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  was  practising  medi- 
cine. Aetius  seems  to  be  the  first  Greek  medical 
writer  among  the  Christians  who  gives  any  speci- 
men of  the  spells  and  charms  so  much  in  vogue 
with  the  Egyptians  »«ch  as  that  of  St.  Blaise 
(tetrub.  ii.  serin,  iv.  50,  p.  404)  in  removing  a 
bone  which  sticks  in  the  throat,  and  another  in  re- 
lation to  a  Fistula,  {trtrub.  iv.  scrm.  iii.  14,  p.  7*>'2.) 
The  division  of  his  work  BifiAta  'IarptKcl  'EkkoI- 
ttKCL,  "  Sixteen  Books  on  Medicine,"  into  four 
tetrubibli  (TtTpd6i€\oi)  was  not  made  by  himself, 
but  (as  Fabricius  observes)  was  the  invention  of 
some  modern  translator,  as  his  way  of  quoting 
his  own  work  is  according  to  the  numerical  series 
of  the  books.  Although  his  work  does  not  con- 
tain much  original  matter,  it  is  nevertheless  one  of 
the  most  valuable  medical  remains  of  antiquity,  as 
being  a  very  judicious  compilation  from  the  writ- 
ings of  many  nuthors  whose  works  have  been  long 
since  lost.  The  whole  of  it  has  never  appeared 
in  the  original  Greek  ;  one  half  wns  publish- 
ed at  Venice,  1534,  fol.  "in  aed.  Aldi,"  with 
the  title  "  Aetii  Amideni  Librorum  Medicinalium 
tomus  primus ;  primi  scilicet  Libri  Octo  nunc 
primum  in  lucem  editi,  Gracco : tho  second 
volume  never  appeared.  Some  chapters  of  the 
ninth  hook  were  publUhcd  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
J.  E.  Hebenstreit,  Lips.  4to.  1757,  under  the  title 
"  Tentamen  Philologicum  Medicum  super  Aetii 
Amideni  Synopsis  Medicorum  Veterum,"  &c;  and 
again  in  the  same  year,  "Aetii  Amideni  AmkSc'tom' 

 Specimen  alteram."    Another  chapter  of  tho 

same  book  was  edited  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  J. 
Magnus  a  Tengstrom,  Abonc,  1817,  4to.,  with  tho 
title  "  Commentationum  in  Aetii  Amideni  Medici 
'Av«»r8oTo  Specimen  Primum,"  etc.  Another  ex- 
tract, also  from  the  ninth  book,  is  inserted  by 
Mustoxydes  and  Schinns  ir.  their  "  2i/AAoy») 
'EMnrucuv  'A^kSoVwi',"  Vcnet.  1810,  8vo.  The 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  ninth  book  was  edited 
in  Greek  and  I^atin  by  J.  C.  Horn,  Lips.  1654, 
4to. ;  and  the  chapter  (Utrab.  i.  scrm.  iii.  164) 
"  De  Signincationibus  Stellarum,"  is  inserted  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Pctavius,  in  hit  "  Uramolo- 
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yimt"  p.  421,  ed.  Paris.  Six  Iwoks  (namely, 
from  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth,  inclusive),  were 
published  at  Basel,  1533,  foL,  translated  into  Latin 
by  Janus  Cornarius,  with  the  title  **  Aetii  An- 
tiocheni  Medici  de  cognoscendia  ct  curandis  Morbis 
Sermones  Sex  jam  prim  urn  in  luccm  cditi,"  etc.  In 
153.5,  the  remaining  ten  books  were  translated  and 
published  at  Basel,  by  J.  B.  Montanus,  in  two 
volumes,  so  that  the  three  volumes  form  together  a 
complete  and  uniform  edition  of  the  work.  In 
1534,  4to.,  a  complete  Latin  translation  was  pub- 
libhed  at  Venice  by  the  Juntas.  In  1542,  Corna- 
rius  completed  and  published  a  translation  of  the 
whole  work  (Basil.  fol.);  which  was  reprinted  at 
Basel,  1549,  8vo. ;  Venice,  1543,  1544,  8vo. ; 
Lyons,  1549,  fol.;  and  in  II.  Stephens's  **  Me- 
dicae  Artis  Principea,"  Paris.  1507,  fol.  Two 
useful  works  on  Aetius  deserve  to  be  mentioned  ; 
one  by  C.  Oroscius  (Ilorozxo),  entitled  **  Anno- 
tationes  in  Interpretes  Aetii,"  Basil.  1540,  4to. ; 
the  other  an  academical  dissertion  by  C.  Wcigel, 
entitled  u  Aetiananim  Exercitationum  Specimen," 
Lips.  1791,  4to.  (See  Freind's  J/ist.  of  Physic, 
from  whose  work  many  of  the  preceding  remarks 
have  been  taken ;  Cagnati  Vuriue  Observat.  ir. 
18  ;  Haller,  BiUioth.  Medic.  Pract.  vol.  i.  p.  200  ; 
Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Mtdecine;  Choulant,  Hand- 
book dcr  Buchcrkunde  f  ur  die  Aeltere  Medicin.) 

[W.  A.  G.j 

AETIUS,  SICA'MIUS  (2«d>oj  6  'AeV.oj), 
sometimes  called  Attius  Sicanitts  or  Siculus,  the 
author  of  a  treatise  n«pl  K(\ayxo\iis,  De  Melan- 
cholia, which  is  commonly  printed  among  the 
works  of  Galen.  (Vol.  xix.  p.  6.09,  &c.)  His  date 
is  uncertain,  but,  if  he  be  not  the  same  person  as 
Aetius  of  Amida,  he  must  have  lived  after  him,  as 
his  treatise  corresponds  exactly  with  part  of  the 
lattcr's  great  medical  work  (tetrab.  ii.  term.  ii.  9 
— 11,  p.  250,  &c.):  it  is  compiled  from  Galen, 
Rufus,  Posidonius,  and  Marcellus.  [W.A.G.] 

AETNA  (AItvtj),  a  Sicilian  nymph,  and  accord- 
ing to  Alcimus  («f>.  Scftol.  Theocrit.  i.  65),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Uranus  and  Gnea,  or  of  Briareus.  Simo- 
nides  said  that  she  had  acted  as  arbitrator  between 
Hephaestus  and  Demeter  respecting  the  possession 
of  Sicily.  By  Zeus  or  Hephaestus  she  became  the 
mother  of  the  Palici.  (Serv.  ad  Acn.  ix.  584.) 
Mount  Aetna  in  Sicily  was  believed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  her,  nnd  under  it  Zeus  buried 
Typhon,  Enceladus,  or  Briareus.  The  mountain 
itself  was  believed  to  bo  the  place  in  which  He- 
phaestus and  the  Cyclops  made  the  thunderbolts 
for  Zeus.  (Eurip.  Cud.  29G ;  Propert.  iii.  15.  21  ; 
Cic  Dc  Dirinat.  ii.  19.)  [L.  S.] 

AETNAEUS  (AiVwubf),  an  epithet  given  to 
several  gods  and  mythical  beings  connected  with 
Mount  Aetna,  such  as  Zeus,  of  whom  there  was  a 
statue  on  mount  Aetna,  and  to  whom  a  festival 
was  celebrated  there,  called  Aetnnea  (Schol.  ad 
Pind.  Ol.  vi.  162),  Hephaestus,  who  had  his  work- 
shop in  the  mountain,  and  a  temple  near  it  ( Aelian. 
HiU.  An.  xi.  3;  Spanheini,  ad  Callim.  hymn,  in 
JJian.  56),  and  the  Cyclops.  (Virg.  Aen.  viii.  440, 
xi.  263,  iii.  768  ;  Ov.  Ex  Pont.  ii.  2.  115.)  [L.  S.] 

AETO'LE  (A»t«*tj),  a  surname  of  Artemis,  by 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Naupactus.  In  her 
temple  in  that  town  there  was  a  statue  of  white 
marble  representing  her  in  the  attitude  of  throwing 
a  javelin.  (Paus.  x.  38.  §  6.)  fL.  S.] 

AKTO'lUS  'A/tWO.  1.  A  son  of  Endymion 
•nd  the  n.wnpu  NVis,  or  Iphunassa.  (Apollod.  i.  7. 
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§  6.)  According  to  Pausanias  (v.  i.  §  2),  hi»  mo- 
ther was  called  Astcrodia,  Chromia,  or  Hyperippe. 
He  was  married  to  Pronoe,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons  Pleuron  and  Calydon.  His  brothers  were 
Paeon,  Epeius,  and  others.  (Steph.  Byx.  t.  r.  No^os ; 
Conom  Narrat.  14  ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  (M.  i.  28.)  His 
father  compelled  him  and  his  two  brothers  Paeon 
and  Epeius  to  decide  by  a  contest  at  Olympia  as  to 
which  of  them  was  to  succeed  him  in  his  kingdom  of 
Elis.  Epeius  gained  the  victory,  and  occupied  the 
throne  after  his  father,  and  on  his  demise  he  was 
succeeded  by  Aetolus.  During  the  funeral  games 
which  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Azan,  he  ran 
with  his  chariot  over  Apis,  the  son  of  Jason  or 
Salmoneus,  and  killed  him,  whereupon  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  sons  of  Apis.  (Apollod.  I.e.;  Pans.  r. 
1.  §  6  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  357.)  After  leaving  Pelopon- 
nesus, he  went  to  the  country  of  the  Curetea,  be- 
tween the  Achelous  and  the  Corinthian  gulf,  where 
he  slew  Dorus,  Laodocun,  and  Polypoetes,  the  sons 
of  Helios  and  Phthia,  and  gave  to  the  country  the 
name  of  Actolia.  (Apollod.  Paus.  IL  cc.)  This 
story  is  only  a  mythical  account  of  the  colonisation 
of  Aetolia.  "(Strab.  x.  p.  463.) 

2.  A  son  of  Oxylus  and  Pieria,  and  brother  of 
La'ias.  He  died  at  a  tender  age,  and  his  parents 
were  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  bury  him  neither 
within  nor  without  the  town  of  Elis.  They  accord- 
ingly buried  him  under  the  gate  at  which  the  road 
to  Olympia  commenced.  The  gymnasiarch  of  Elis 
used  to  offer  an  annual  sacrifice  on  his  tomb  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Pausanias.  (v.  4.  §  2.)  [L.S.J 

AFER,  DOMI'TIUS,  of  Nemausus  (Nismes) 
in  Gaul,  was  praetor  A.  n.  25,  and  gained  the  fa- 
vour of  Tiberius  by  accusing  Claudia  Pulchra,  the 
consobrina  of  Agrippina,  in  a.  d.  26.  (Tac.  Ann. 
iv.  52.)  From  this  time  he  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  orators  in  Home,  but  sacrificed  his 
character  by  conducting  accusations  for  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  following  year,  a.  d.  27,  he  is  ngain 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  the  accuser  of  Varus 
Quintilius,  the  son  of  Claudia  Pulchra.  {Ann.  iv. 
66.)  In  consequence  of  the  accusation  of  Claudia 
Pulchra,  and  of  some  offence  which  he  had  given 
to  Caligula,  he  was  accused  by  the  emperor  in  the 
senate,  but  by  concealing  his  own  skill  in  speak- 
ing, and  pretending  to  be  overpowered  by  the 
eloquence  of  Caligula,  ho  not  only  escaped  the 
danger,  but  was  made  consul  suffectus  in  a.  d.  39. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  19,  20.)  In  his  old  age  Afer  lost 
much  of  his  reputation  by  continuing  to  speak  in 
public,  when  his  powers  were  exhausted.  (Quintil. 
xii.  11.  g  3;  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  52.)  He  died  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  60  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  19),  in 
consequence  of  a  surfeit,  according  to  Hieronymua 
in  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius. 

Quintilian,  when  a  young  man,  heard  Doniitius 
Afer  (comp.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  14),  and  frequently  i-peaks 
of  him  as  the  most  distinguished  orator  of  his  age. 
He  says  that  Doniitius  Afer  and  Julius  Africamis 
were  the  best  orators  he  had  heard,  and  that  he 
prefers  the  former  to  the  latter,  (x.  1.  §  118.) 
Quintilian  refers  to  a  work  of  his  "On  Testimony" 
(v.  7.  §  7),  to  one  entitled  "Dicta"  (vi.  3.  §  42), 
and  to  some  of  his  orations,  of  which  those  on  be- 
half of  Domitilla,  or  Cloantilla,  and  Volusenus 
Catulus  seem  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated, 
(viii.  5.  §  16,  ix.  2.  §  20,  3.  §  66,  4.  §  31,  x.  I. 
§  24,  &c)  Respecting  the  will  of  Doniitius  Afer, 
6ee  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  1 8. 

AFKA'NIA,  CAIA  or  GAIA.  the  wife  of  the 
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senator  Licinius  Buccio,  a  very  litigious  wo- 
man, who  always  pleaded  her  own  causes  before 
the  praetor,  and  thus  gave  occasion  to  the  publish- 
ing of  the  edict,  which  forbade  all  women  to  postu- 
late. She  was  perhaps  the  sister  of  L.  Afranius, 
consul  in  B.  r.  60.  She  died  u.  c.  4b*.  (VaL  Max. 
riii.  3.  §  1  ;  Dig.  3.  tit.  1.  s.  1.  §  5.) 

AFRA'NIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  second  century  a  c.  The  only  cognomen 
of  this  gens,  which  occurs  under  the  republic,  is 
Stkllio  :  those  names  which  have  no  cognomen 
are  given  under  Afranius.  Some  persons  of  this 
name  evidently  did  not  belong  to  the  Afrania  Gens. 
On  coins  we  find  only  S.  Afranius  and  M.  Afra- 
oius,  of  whom  nothing  is  known.  (Eckhel,  v.  p. 
132,  &c) 

AFRA'NIUS.  1.  L.  Afranius,  a  Roman 
comic  poet,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
century  B.  c  II  is  comedies  descrilied  Roman 
scenes  and  manners  (Comoediae  togatue),  and  the 
subjects  were  mostly  taken  from  the  life  of  the 
iower  classes.  (Cfnnocdiae  tabcrnariae.)  They  were 
frequently  polluted  with  disgraceful  amours,  which, 
according  to  Quintilian,  were  only  a  representation  of 
the  conduct  of  Afranius.  (x.  1.  §  100.)  He  depicted, 
however,  Roman  life  with  such  accuracy,  that  he 
is  classed  with  Mcnander,  from  whom  indeed  he 
borrowed  largely.  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  57;  Macrob. 
Sat.  vi.  1  ;  Cic  da  Fin,  i.  3.)  He  imitated  the 
style  of  C.  Titius,  and  his  language  is  praised  by 
Cicero,  (Brut.  45.)  His  comedies  arc  spoken  of 
in  the  highest  terms  by  the  ancient  writers,  and 
nnder  the  empire  they  not  only  continued  to  be 
read,  but  were  even  acted,  of  which  an  example 
occurs  in  the  time  of  Nero.  ( VelL  Pat.  i.  17,  ii.  19; 
GrlL  xiii.  8  ;  Suet.  AVr.  1 1 .)  They  seem  to  have 
been  well  known  even  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourth  century.  (Auson.  Epiyr.  71.)  Afranius 
must  have  written  a  great  many  comedies,  as  the 
names  and  fragments  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
are  still  preserved.  These  fragments  have  been 
published  by  Bothe,  Poet.  LmL  Scenic.  Fragmenta, 
and  by  Neukirch,  De  JaUula  togata  Roman. 

2.  L.  Afranius,  appears  to  have  been  of  ob- 
scure origin,  as  he  is  called  by  Cicero  in  contempt 
"the  son  of  Aulus,"  as  a  person  of  whom  nobody 
had  heard.  (Cic.  ad  All.  L  16,  20.)  He  was  first 
brought  into  notice  by  Pompey,  and  was  always 
his  warm  friend  and  partisan.  In  B.  c.  77  he  was 
one  of  Pompey 's  legates  in  the  war  against  Serto- 
rius  in  Spain,  and  also  served  Pompey  in  the  same 
capacity  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  (Plut.  Serf.  19. 
V'oht/j.34,  36,  39;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  5.)  On 
Pompey 's  return  to  Rome,  he  was  anxious  to  ob- 
tain the  consulship  for  Afranius,  that  he  might  the 
more  easily  carry  his  own  plans  into  effect ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  a  powerful  party, 
he  obtained  the  election  of  Afranius  by  influence 
and  bribery.  During  his  consulship,  however, 
(a.  c  60),  Afranius  did  not  do  much  for  Pompcv 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  49),  but  probably  more  from 
want  of  experience  in  political  affairs  than  from 
any  want  of  inclination.  In  R.  c.  59  Afranius  had 
the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  (comp.  Cic.  ad  Att. 
1 19),  and  it  may  have  been  owing  to  some  advan- 
tages be  had  gained  over  the  Gauls,  that  he  ob- 
tained the  triumph,  of  which  Cicero  speaks  in  his 
oration  against  Piso.  (c.  24.) 

When  Pompey  obtained  the  provinces  of  the 
two  Spains  in  his  second  consulship  (n.  c.  55), 
he  sent  Afranius  and  Petreius  to  govern  ?pnin 


in  his  name,  while  he  himself  remained  in  Rome. 
(Veil.  Pat  ii.  48.)  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war,  B.  c  49,  Afranius  was  still  in 
Spain  with  three  legions  and  after  uniting  his 
forces  with  those  of  Petreius,  he  had  to  oppose 
Caesar  in  the  same  year,  who  had  crossed  over 
into  Spain  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Italy.  After  a  short  campaign,  in  which 
Afranius  and  Petreius  gained  some  advantages  at 
first,  they  were  reduced  to  such  straits,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  sue  for  the  mercy  of  Caesar.  Thia 
was  granted,  on  condition  that  their  troops  should 
be  disbanded,  and  that  they  should  not  serve 
against  him  again.  (Cacs.  B.  C.  i.  38-86 ;  Appian., 
B.  C.  ii.  42.  43;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  20-23;  Plut. 
Pomp.  65,  Caet.  36.)  Afranius,  however,  did  not 
keep  his  word  ;  he  immediately  joined  Pompey  at 
Dyrrhacium,  where  he  was  accused  by  some  of  the 
aristocracy,  though  certainly  without  justice,  of 
treachery  in  Spain.  After  the  battle  of  Dyrrha- 
cium, Afranius  recommended  an  immediate  return 
to  Italy,  especially  as  Pompey  was  master  of  the 
sea ;  but  this  advice  was  overruled,  and  the  battle 
of  Phnrsalia  followed,  B.  c.  48,  in  which  Afranius 
had  the  charge  of  the  camp.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  65, 
76 ;  Plut.  Pomp.  66  ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  52  ;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  52.)  As  Afranius  was  one  of  those  who 
could  not  hope  for  pardon,  he  fled  to  Africa,  and 
joined  the  Pompeian  army  under  Cato  and  Scipiu. 
(Dion  Ca*s.  xiii.  10.)  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Pompcians  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  n,  c.  46,  at 
which  he  was  present,  he  attempted  to  fly  into 
Mauritania  with  Faustus  Sulla  and  about  1500 
horsemen,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sittius, 
and  killed  a  few  days  afterwards,  according  to 
some  accounts,  in  a  sedition  of  the  soldiers,  and 
according  to  others,  by  the  command  of  Cuenur. 
(Hirt.  Bell.  Afrie.  95  ;  Suet.  Cats.  75  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xliii.  12;  Florus,  iv.  2.  §  90;  Li  v.  Epit.  114; 
Aur.  Vict,  de  Vir.  111.  78.) 

Afranius  seems  to  have  had  some  talent  for  war, 
but  little  for  civil  affairs.  Dion  Cassius  says  *  that 
he  was  a  better  dancer  than  a  statesman  "  (xxxvii. 
49),  and  Cicero  speaks  of  him  with  the  greatest 
contempt  during  his  consulship  {ad.  Att.  i.  18,  20), 
though  at  a  later  time,  when  Afranius  was  opposed 
to  Caesar,  he  calls  him  tummus  dux.  (Phil.  xiii.  1 4.) 

3.  L.  Afranius,  son  of  the  preceding,  negotiated 
with  Caesar  in  Spain  through  Sulpicius  for  his  ewa 
and  his  father's  preservation.  He  afterwards  went 
as  a  hostage  to  Caesar.  (Cacs.  //.  C.  i.  74.  84.) 

4.  Afranius  PoTITl'S.  [PoTiTfa.] 

5.  Afranius  Burrus.  [Burrus.] 

6.  Afranius  Quinctianur.  [Quinctianxs.] 

7.  Afranius  Dkxtkr.  [Dkxtkr.] 

8.  T.  Afranius  or  T.  Afrknius,  not  a  Roman, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  confederates 
in  the  Marsic  war,  b.  c.  90.  In  conjunction  with 
Judacilius  and  P.  Ventidius  he  defeated  the  legate 
Pompeius  Strabo,  and  pursued  him  into  Firuium, 
before  which,  however,  he  was  defeated  in  his 
turn,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
i.  40,  47  ;  Florus,  iii.  18.) 

AFRICA'NUS.  [Scipio.] 

AFRICA'NUS  (AQpttaris),  a  writer  on  vete- 
rinary surgery,  whose  date  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  who  may  very  probably  be  the  same  person  as 
Sex.  Julius  Africanus,  whose  work  entitled  Ktaroi 
contained  information  upon  medical  subjects. 
[Africanus,  Skx.  Julius.]  His  remains  were 
published  in  the  Collection  of  writers  on  Veterinary 
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Mddicine,  first  in  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Ruel- 
lius,  Par.  1530,  fol.,  and  afterwards  in  Greek,  Bas. 
lo37,  4to.  edited  by  Grvnacus.       [W.  A.  U.] 

AFRICA'NUS,  SEX.  CAECI'LIUS,  a  clas- 
sical Roman  jurisconsult,  who  lived  under  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  lie  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Salvius 
Julianun,  the  celebrated  reformer  of  the  Edict 
under  Hadrian.  [Ji'lianus,  Salvius.]  He  con- 
sulted Julian  on  legal  subjects  (Dig.  25.  tit.  3.  s,  3. 
§  4),  and  there  is  a  controverted  passage  in  the 
Digest  (Africanus  libro  viccsimo  Episiolarum  apud 
Julianum  quaerif%  &c.  Dig.  30.  tit.  i.  s.  39),  which 
has  been  explained  in  various  ways;  either  that 
he  published  a  legal  correspondence  which  passed 
between  him  and  Julianus,  or  that  he  commented 
upon  the  epistolary  opinions  given  by  Julianus  in 
answer  to  the  letters  of  clients,  or  that  he  wrote  a 
commentary  upon  Julianus  in  the  form  of  letters. 
On  the  other  hand,  Julianus  "ex  Sexto"  is  quoted 
by  Gaius  (iL  218),  which  shews  that  Julianus  an- 
notated Sextus,  the  formula  "ex  Sexto**  being 
synonymous  with  "ad  Scxtum."  (Neuber,  die 
jurist" Klamhr,  8.  9.)  Who  was  Sextus  but 
Africnnus  ?  Africanus  was  the  author  of  "  Libri 
1 X  Quaestionum,"  from  which  many  pure  extracts 
are  made  in  the  Digest,  as  may  be  seen  in  Hom- 
mcl's  "  Palingcnesia  Pandectarum,"  where  the  ex- 
tracts from  each  jurist  are  brought  together,  and 
those  that  are  taken  from  Africanus  occupy  26 
out  of  about  1800  pages. 

From  his  remains,  thus  preserved  in  the  Digest, 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  opinions  of  Julianus,  who  is  the  person 
alluded  to  when,  without  any  expressed  nominative, 
he  uses  the  words  ai/,  aittimavit,  ncyarit,  putatiL, 
inquil,  respond  it,  placet,  notat.  This  is  proved  by 
Cujns  from  a  comparison  of  some  Greek  scholia  on 
the  Basilica  with  parallel  extracts  from  Africanus 
in  the  Digest.  Paullus  and  Ulpian  have  done 
Africanus  the  honour  of  citing  his  authority.  He 
was  fond  of  antiquarian  lore  (Dig.  7.  tit.  7.  s.  1,  pr. 
where  the  true  reading  is  S.  Caecilius,  not  &  Aclius), 
and  his  "  Libri  IX  Quaestionum,"  from  the  con- 
ciseness of  the  style,  the  great  subtlety  of  the  rea- 
soning, and  the  knottiness  of  the  points  discussed, 
so  puzzled  the  old  glossators,  that  when  they  came 
to  an  extract  from  Africanus,  they  were  wont  to 
exclaim  A/ricani  lejr,  id  ad  dijfficilis.  (Heinecc.  Ilitt. 
Jur.  Hutu.  §  cccvi.  n.)  Mascovius  (de  Sei  tis  Jur. 
4.  §  3)  supposes  that  Africanus  belonged  to  the 
legal  sect  of  the  Sabiniani  [CapituJ,  and  as  our 
author  was  a  steady  follower  of  Salvius  Julianus 
who  was  a  Sabinian  (Gaius,  ii.  217,  218),  this 
supposition  may  be  regarded  as  established.  In 
the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  distinction  of 
schools  or  sects  had  not  yet  worn  out. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  lives  of  ancient  law- 
yers ( Pancirollus,  Jo.  Bcrtraiulus  Grotius,  cVc.) 
much  dispute  has  arisen  as  to  the  time  when  Afri- 
canus wrote,  in  consequence  of  a  corrupt  or  erro- 
neous passage  in  Lampridius  (Lamp.  A  lot:  Scr.  68), 
which  would  make  him  a  friend  of  Severus  Alex- 
ander and  a  disciple  of  Papinian.  Cujas  ingeniously 
and  satisfactorily  disposes  of  this  anachronism  by 
referring  to  the  internal  evidence  of  an  extract 
from  Africanus  (Dig.  "-0.  tit.  1.  s.  109),  which  as- 
sumes the  validity  of  a  legal  maxim  that  was  no 
longer  in  force  when  Papiuian  wrote. 

For  reasons  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  detail, 
we  hold,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mtnage  (Amocn. 
Jur.  c.  23),  that  our  Sextus  Caecilius  Africanus  is 


identical  with  the  jurist  sometime*  mentioned  in 
the  Digest  by  the  name  Caecilius  or  S.  Caeciliua, 
and  also  with  that  S.  Caecilius  whose  dispute  with 
Favorinus  forms  an  amusing  and  interesting  chapter 
in  the  Noctes  Atticae.  (OdL  xx.  1.)  Gellius  p*. 
haps  draws  to  some  extent  upon  his  own  invention, 
but,  at  all  events,  the  lawyer's  defence  of  the  XII 
Tables  against  the  attacks  of  the  philosopher  ia 
"ben  trovato."  There  is  something  humorously 
cruel  in  the  concluding  stroke  of  the  conversation, 
in  the  pedantic  way  in  which  our  jurisconsult  vin- 
dicates the  dccemviral  law  against  debtors — partis 
tccanio,  &c. — by  the  example  of  Metius  Fufetius, 
and  the  harsh  sentiment  of  Virgil : 

"At  tu  dictis,  Albane,  maneres." 

The  remains  of  Africanus  have  been  admirably 
expounded  by  Cujas  (ad  A/ricanum  tract  at  us  IX. 
in  Cujac.  Opp.  vol.  1 ),  and  have  also  been  annotated 
by  Scipio  GentilL  (Scip.  Gentilis,  Diss.  I-IX  ad 
A/'ricunum,  4to.  Altdorf.  1602-7.) 

(Strauchius,  Vilae  aliqwtt  reterum  jurucrmsvl- 
torum,  8vo.  Jen.  1723  ;  I.  Zimmern,  H  urn.  Itfchts~ 
peschichfe,  §  94.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

AFRICA'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  celebrated  orator 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  seems  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Julius  Africanus.  of  the  Gallic  state  of  the  San- 
toni,  who  was  condemned  by  Tiberius,  a.  d.  32. 
(Tac,  Ann.  vi.  7.)  (juintilian,  who  had  heard 
Julius  Africanus,  speaks  of  him  and  Domitius 
Afer  as  the  best  orators  of  their  time.  The  elo- 
quence of  Africanus  was  chiefly  characterised  by 
vehemence  and  energy.  (Quintil.  x.  1.  §  118. 
xii.  10.  §  11,  comp.  viii.  5.  §  15;  Dial,  de  Ora: 
15.)  Pliny  mentions  a  grandson  of  this  Julias 
Africanus,  who  was  also  an  advocate  and  was 
opposed  to  bim  upon  one  occasion.  (£/>.  vii.  6.) 
He  was  consul  suftectus  in  a.  d.  108. 

AFRICA'NUS,  SEX.  JU'LIUS,  a  Christian 
writer  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  is 
called  by  Suidas  a  Libyan  (».  e.  'A<pptkav6s),  but 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Emmaus  in 
Palestine,  where,  according  to  some,  he  was  born. 
(Jerome,  de  Vir.  III.  63.)  When  Emmaus  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  Africanus  was  sent  to  Elagabalus 
to  solicit  its  restoration,  in  which  mission  he  suc- 
ceeded :  the  new  town  was  colled  Nicopolis.  (a.  d. 
221,  Eusebius,  Chirm,  sub  anno  ;  Syncellus,  p. 
359,  b.)  Africanus  subsequently  went  to  Alexan- 
dria to  hear  the  philosopher  Hemclas,  who  was 
afterwards  bishop  of  Alexandria.  The  later  Syrian 
writers  state,  that  he  was  subsequently  made 
bishop.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
early  Christian  writers.  Socrates  (Hist,  Ecci.  ii. 
35)  classes  hiin  with  Origen  and  Clement ;  and  it 
appears  from  his  letter  on  the  History  of  Susanna, 
that  he  wa6  acquainted  with  Hebrew. 

The  chief  work  of  Africanus  was  a  Chronicon 
in  five  books  (vtrrd6tS\iow  x/WKoAtryiirdV),  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  which  he  placed  in 
5499  u.  c.  to  a.  D.  221,  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Elagabalus.  This  work  is  lost,  but  a  con* 
sidcrable  part  of  it  is  extracted  by  Eusebius  in  his 
**  Chronicon,"  and  many  fragments  of  it  are  also 
presorved  by  Georgius  Syncellus,  Cedrcnus,  and  in 
the  Paschale  Chronicon.  (Sec  Idelcr,  Handbuch 
d.  Chrvnol.  vol.  ii.  p.  456,  &,c.)  The  fragments  of 
this  work  are  given  by  Gallandi  (Itibl.  I'at.),  and 
Routh  (Itclujuiae  Sacrae). 

Africanus  wrote  a  letter  to  Origen  impugning 
the  authority  of  the  book  of  Susanna,  to  which 
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Origen  replied.  This  letter  is  extant,  and  has 
bfen  published,  together  with  Origen's  answer,  by 
Wetstein,  Basle,  1674,  4 to.  It  is  also  contained 
in  De  la  Rue**  edition  of  Origen.  Africanus  also 
wrote  a  letter  to  Aristeides  on  the  genealogies  of 
Christ  in  Matthew  and  Luke  (Phot.  Bill.  34  ; 
Eoscb.  Ifiti.  EccL  ri.  23  X  of  which  some  extracts 
are  given  by  Eusebius.  (i.  7.) 

There  is  another  work  attributed  to  Africanus, 
entitled  Ktcroi,  that  is,  embroidered  girdles,  so 
called  from  the  celebrated  m<rr6t  of  Aphrodite. 
Some  modern  writers  suppose  this  work  to  have 
been  written  by  some  one  else,  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  it  was  written  by  the  same  Afri- 
canus, since  it  is  expressly  mentioned  among  his 
other  writings  by  Photius  (/.  c),  Suidas  (/.  c). 
Syneellu*  c),  and  Eusebius.  (vi.  23.)  The 
number  of  books  of  which  it  consisted,  is  stated 
variously.  Suidas  mentions  twenty-four,  Photius 
fourteen,  and  Syncellus  nine.  It  treated  of  a  vast 
variety  of  subjects — medicine,  agriculture,  natural 
history,  the  military  art,  &c,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  common-place  book,  in  which  the 
aathor  entered  the  results  of  his  reading  Some 
©f  the  books  are  said  to  exist  still  in  manuscript. 
(Fabricius,  BibL  Grate.  toL  iv.  pp.  240,  4tc.) 
Some  extracts  from  them  arc  published  by  Thevc- 
not  in  the  44  Mathematici  Vetcre^,,  Paris,  1693, 
fo.,  and  also  in  the  Geoponica  of  Cassianus  llassus. 
(Need ham,  I'roltpom.  ad  G'eopon.)  The  part  re- 
lating to  the  military  art  was  translated  into 
French  by  Guichard  in  the  third  volume  of  4« Mt- 
ntoires  crit.  et  hist  sur  plusieurs  Points  d'Anti- 
laiUs  militaires,,,  Beri.  1774.  Compare  Dureau 
de  la  Malle,  44  Polioreetique  des  Ancient,"  Paris, 
1819.  8vo. 

AFRICA'NUS,  T.  SE'XTIUS,  a  Roman  of 
noble  rank,  was  deterred  by  Agrippinn  from  mar- 
rying Silana.  In  a.  u.  62,  he  took  the  census  in 
the  provinces  of  Gaul,  together  with  Q.  Volusius 
and  Trebellins  Maximus.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  19, 
xiv.  46.)  His  name  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Fratres  Arvalca.  (Gruter,  p.  119.)  There  was  a 
T.  Sextius  Africanus  consul  with  Trajan  in  a.  d. 
112,  who  was  probably  a  descendant  of  the  one 
mentioned  above. 

AGA'CLYTUS  ('Ayax\vr6i),  the  author  of  a 
work  about  Olympia  (*tp\  'OXiz/xv/ai),  which  U 
referred  to  by  Suidas  and  Photius.  (§.  r.  KnffAi- 
Kr.) 

AGA'LLIAS.  [Agaius.] 

AGALLIS  ('A-yaMls)  of  Corcyra,  a  female 
grammarian,  who  wrote  upon  Homer.  (Athen.  i. 
p.  14,  d.)  Some  have  supposed  from  two  passages 
in  Suidas  (*.  r.  'A^ToAAit  and  *Opxr»«m),  that 
we  ought  to  read  Anagallis  in  this  passage  of 
Alhrnaeus.  The  scholiast  upon  Homer  and  Eu- 
stathius  (ad  If.  xviii.  491)  mention  a  grammarian 
of  the  name  of  Agallias,  a  pupil  of  Aristophanes 
the  grammarian,  also  a  Corey  mean  and  a  commen- 
tator upon  Homer,  who  may  be  the  same  as  Agal- 
bs  or  perhaps  her  father. 

AGAME'DE  ('Aycurtffcj).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Angelas  and  wife  of  Mulius,  who,  according  to 
Homer  (//.  xi.  739),  was  acquainted  with  the  heal- 
ing powers  of  all  the  plants  that  grow  upon  the 
earth.  Hygiuus  (Fat.  157)  makes  her  the  mother 
of  Bolus,  Actor,  and  Dictys,  by  Poseidon. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Macaria,  from  whom  Agnmede, 
n  place  in  Lesbos  was  believed  to  have  derived  its 
aame.  (Steph  Ryx.  s.  c.  'Aya^r).)  [L.S.] 
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AGAME'DES  (*A>tu*if8ijf ),  a  son  of  Stymphaluc 
and  great-grandson  of  Areas.  ( Paus.  viii.  4.  §  5,  6. 
§  3.)  He  was  father  of  Cercyon  by  Fpicaste,  who 
also  brought  to  him  a  step-son,  Trophonius,  who 
was  by  some  believed  to  be  a  son  of  Apollo.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  Agamedes  was  a  son  of  Apollo 
and  Epicaste,  or  of  Zeus  and  I  ocas  to,  and  father  of 
Trophonius.  The  most  common  story  however  is, 
that  he  was  a  son  of  Erginus,  king  of  Orchomenu% 
and  brother  of  Trophonius.  These  two  brothers  are 
said  to  have  distinguished  themselves  as  architects 
especially  in  building  temples  and  palaces.  Among 
others,  they  built  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
a  treasury  of  Hyrieus,  king  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia, 
(Pans.  ix.  37-  §  3 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  421*.)  The  scholiast 
on  Aristophanes  (Nub.  508)  gives  a  somewhat  diffe- 
rent account  from  Charax,  and  makes  them  build  the 
treasury  for  king  Augeiaa.  The  story  about  this 
treasury  in  Pausnnias  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
that  which  Herodotus  (ii.  121 )  relates  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Rhnmpsinitu*.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  treasury  of  Hyrieus,  Agamedes  and 
Trophonius  contrived  to  place  one  stone  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  could  lie  taken  away  outside,  and 
thus  formed  an  entrance  to  the  treasury,  without 
nny  body  perceiving  it.  Agamedes  and  Trophonius 
now  constantly  robbed  the  treasury  ;  and  the  king, 
seeing  that  locks  and  senls  were  uninjured  while  his 
treasures  were  constantly  decreasing,  set  traps  to 
catch  the  thief.  Agamedes  was  thus  ensnared,  and 
Trophonius  cut  off  his  head  to  avert  the  discovery. 
After  this,  Trophonius  was  immediately  swallowed 
up  by  the  earth.  On  this  spot  there  was  afterwards, 
in  the  grove  of  Lcbadcia,  the  so-called  cave  of  Aga- 
medes with  a  column  by  the  side  of  it.  Here  also 
was  the  oracle  of  Trophonius,  and  those  who  con- 
sulted it  first  offered  a  ram  to  Agamedes  and  in- 
voked him.  (Paus.  ix.  39.  §  4  ;  compare  Dirt,  of 
Ant.  p.  673.)  A  tradition  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(7W.  Quaeti.  i.  47  ;  comp.  Plut.  Ik  cnnsiJ.  ad 
Apollon.  14),  Btates  that  Agamedes  and  Tropho- 
nius, after  having  built  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  prayed  to  the  god  to  grant  them  in  reward 
for  their  labour  what  was  best  for  men.  The  god 
promised  to  do  so  on  a  certain  dav,  and  when  ti  e 
day  caine,  the  two  brother*  died.  The  question  as 
to  whether  the  story  ubout  the  Egyptian  treasury 
is  derived  from  Greece,  or  whether  the  Creek  story 
was  an  importation  from  E»ypt,  has  been  answered 
by  modern  scholars  in  both  ways;  but  Miillor 
(Orvhvm.  p.  94,  Ate.)  has  rendered  it  very  probable 
that  the  tradition  took  its  rise  among  the  Minyans, 
was  transferred  from  them  to  Augeias,  and  was 
known  in  Greece  long  before  the  reign  of  Psammi- 
tichus,  during  which  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  was  opened.  [L.  S.] 

AGAMEMNON  ('/.yeuifovuv).  1.  A  son  of 
Pleisthenes  and  grandson  of  Atreus,  king  of  My- 
cenae, in  whose  house  Agamemnon  and  Menelaua 
were  educated  after  the  death  of  their  father. 
(  Apollod.  iii.  2.  §  2  ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Or.  5  ;  Schol. 
ad  Iliad,  ii.  249."  Homer  and  several  other  writers 
call  him  a  sou  r.f  Atreus,  grandson  of  Pelops,  and 
great-grandson  of  Tantalus.  (Horn.  //.  xi.  131  , 
Eurip.  Ihlen  396  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycuphr.  147  ;  Hygiu. 
I'ah.  97-)  His  mother  was,  according  to  most  ac- 
counts, Aerope ;  but  some  call  Eriphyle  the  wife 
of  Pleisthenes  nnd  the  mother  of  Agamemnon. 
Besides  his  brother  Mcnclaus,  he  had  a  sister,  who 
is  called  Annxibia,  Cvndnigora,  oi  Astyocheia, 
(Schol.  Eurip.  Or.  5;'  Hygiu.  Fah.  17.)  Aga- 
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memnon  and  Menelaus  were  brought  up  together 
with  Acgisthus,  the  son  of  Thyestes,  in  the  house 
of  Atreus.  When  they  had  grown  to  manhood, 
Atreus  sent  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  to  seek 
Thyestes.  They  found  him  at  Delphi,  and  earned 
him  to  Atreus,  who  threw  him  into  a  dungeon. 
Aegisthus  was  afterwards  commanded  to  kill  him, 
but,  recognising  his  father  in  him,  he  abstained 
from  the  cruel  deed,  slew  Atreus,  and  after  having 
expelled  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  he  and  his 
father  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae.  [Aegis- 
thus.] The  two  brothers  wandered  about  for  a 
time,  and  at  List  came  to  Sparta,  where  Agamem- 
non married  Clytemnestra,  the  daughter  of  Tynda- 
reus,  by  whom  he  became  tho  father  of  Iphianassa 
(Ipliigencia),  Chrysothcmis,  Laodice  (Elcctra),  and 
Orestes.  (Horn.  //.  ix.  145,  with  the  note  of  Eus- 
tath. ;  Lucret.  i.  8G.)  The  manner  in  which  Aga- 
memnon came  to  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  is  dif- 
ferently related.  From  Homer  (//."ii.  108  ;  comp. 
Paus.  ix.  40.  §  6),  it  appears  as  if  he  had  peaceably 
succeeded  Thyestes,  while,  according  to  others 
(Aeschyl.  A  gum.  1605),  he  expelled  Thyestes,  and 
usurped  his  throne.  After  he  had  become  king  of 
Mycenae,  he  rendered  Sicyon  and  its  king  subject 
to  "himself  (Paus.  ii.  6.  §  4),  and  became  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  Greece.  A  catalogue  of  his 
dominions  is  given  in  the  Iliad,  (ii.  569,  &c. ; 
comp.  Strab.  viiL  p.  377  ;  Thucyd.  i.  9.)  When 
Homer  (//.  ii.  108)  attributes  to  Agamemnon  the 
sovereignty  over  all  Argos,  the  name  Argos  here 
signifies  Pcloponnessus,  or  the  greater  j«irt  of  it, 
for  the  city  of  Argos  was  governed  by  Diomedes. 
(//.  ii.  559,  Ate.)  Strabo  (I.  c.)  has  also  shewn 
that  the  name  Argos  is  sometimes  used  by  the  tra- 
gic poets  as  synonymous  with  Mycenae. 

When  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  was  carried 
off  by  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus  called  upon  all  the  Greek  chiefs  for  as- 
sistance against  Troy.  (Odyss.  xxiv.  115.)  The 
chiefs  met  ut  Argos  in  the  palace  of  Diomedes, 
where  Agamemnon  was  chosen  their  chief  com- 
mander, cither  in  consequence  of  his  superior  power 
(Eustath,  ad  IL  ii.  108  ;  Thucyd.  i.  9),  or  because 
he  had  gained  the  favour  of  the  assembled  chiefs 
by  giving  them  rich  presents.  (Dictys,  Cret.  i.  15, 
16.)  After  two  years  of  preparation,  the  Greek 
army  and  fleet  assembled  in  the  port  of  Aulis  in 
Boeotia.  Agamemnon  had  previously  consulted 
the  oracle  about  the  issue  of  the  enterprise,  and 
the  answer  given  was,  that  Troy  should  fall  at  the 
time  when  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Greeks 
should  quarrel.  (Od.  viiL  80.)  A  similar  prophecy 
was  derived  from  a  marvellous  occurrence  which 
happened  while  the  Greeks  were  assembled  at 
Aulis.  Once  when  a  sacrifice  was  offered  under 
the  boughs  of  a  tree,  a  dragon  crawled  forth  from 
under  it,  and  devoured  a  nest  on  the  tree  containing 
eight  young  birds  and  their  mother.  Calchas  in- 
terpreted the  sign  to  indicate  tixat  the  Greeks 
would  have  to  fight  against  Troy  for  nine  years, 
but  tliat  in  the  tenth  the  city  would  fall.  (//.  ii. 
303,  &c.)  An  account  of  a  different  miracle  por- 
tending the  same  thing  is  given  by  Aeschylus. 
(At/am.  110,  &c.)  Another  interesting  incident 
happened  while  the  Greeks  were  assembled  at 
Aulis.  Agamemnon,  it  is  said,  killed  a  stag  which 
was  sacred  to  Artemis,  and  in  addition  provoked 
the  anger  of  the  goddess  by  irreverent  words. 
She  in  return  visited  the  Greek  army  with  a  pes- 
tilence, and  produced  a  perfect  calm,  so  that  the 


Greeks  were  unable  to  leave  the  port.  When  the 
seers  declared  that  the  anger  of  the  goddess  could 
not  be  soothed  unless  Iphigeneia,  the  daughter  of 
Agamemnon,  were  offered  to  her  as  an  atoning 
sacrifice,  Diomedes  and  Odysseus  were  sent  to 
fetch  her  to  the  camp  under  the  pretext  thnt  she 
was  to  be  married  to  Achilles.  She  came  ;  but  at 
the  moment  when  she  was  to  be  sacrificed,  she 
was  carried  off  by  Artemis  herself  (according  to 
others  by  Achilles)  to  Tauris,  and  another  victim 
was  substituted  in  her  place.  (Hygin.  Fab.  98; 
Eurip.  //>%.  Aul.  90,  Jpkig.  Taur.  15;  SophocL 
Elect.  565  ;  Pind.  PyiL  xi.  35  ;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  31; 
Diet.  Cret.  i.  19;  SchoL  ad  Lycojthr.  183;  Antonin. 
Lib.  27.)  After  this  the  calm  ceased,  and  the 
army  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Troy.  Agamemnon 
alone  had  one  hundred  ships,  independent  of  sixty 
winch  he  had  lent  to  the  Arcadians.  (//.  iL  576, 
612.) 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege  of  Troy — for  it  is 
in  this  year  that  the  Iliad  opens — we  find  Aga- 
memnon involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Achilles  re- 
specting the  possession  of  Briscis,  whom  Achilles 
was  obliged  to  give  up  to  Agamemnon.  Achilles 
withdrew  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  Greeks 
1  were  visited  by  successive  disasters.  [Achilles.] 
Zeus  sent  a  dream  to  Agamemnon  to  ]>ersuade  him 
to  lead  the  Greeks  to  battle  against  the  Trojans. 
(//.  iL  8,  &c.)  The  king,  in  order  to  try  the 
Greeks,  commanded  them  to  return  home,  with 
which  they  readily  complied,  until  their  courage 
was  revived  by  Odysseus,  who  persuaded  them  to 
prepare  for  battle.  (//.  ii.  55,  &c)  After  a  single 
combat  between  Paris  and  Menelaus,  a  battle 
followed,  in  which  Agamemnon  killed  several  of 
the  Trojans.  When  Hector  challenged  the  bravest 
of  the  Greeks,  Agamemnon  offered  to  fight  with 
him,  but  in  his  stead  Ajax  was  chosen  by  lot. 
Soon  after  this  another  battle  took  place,  in  which 
the  Greeks  were  worsted  (//.  viii.),  and  Agamem- 
non in  despondence  advised  the  Greeks  to  take  to 
flight  and  return  home.  (IL  ix.  10.)  But  he 
was  opposed  by  the  other  heroes.  An  attempt  to 
conciliate  Achilles  failed,  and  Agamemnon  assem- 
bled the  chiefs  in  the  night  to  deliberate  about  the 
measures  to  be  adopted.  (//.  x.  1,  A.c)  Odysseus 
and  Diomedes  were  then  sent  out  as  spies,  and  on 
the  day  following  the  contest  with  the  Trojans  was 
renewed.  Agamemnon  himself  wo*  again  one  of 
the  bravest,  and  slew  many  cneniios  with  his  own 
hand.  At  last,  however,  he  wa*  wounded  by  Coon 
and  obliged  to  withdraw  to  his  tent.  (//.  xi.  250, 
&c)  Hector  now  advanced  victoriously,  and  Aga- 
memnon again  advised  the  Greeks  to  save  them- 
selves by  flight.  (//.  xiv.  75,  &c.)  But  Odysseus 
and  Diomedes  again  resisted  him,  and  the  latter 
prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  the  battle  which  was 
going  on  near  the  ships.  Poseidon  also  appeared 
to  Agamemnon  in  the  figure  of  an  aged  man,  and 
inspired  him  with  new  courage.  (//.  xiv.  125,  inc.) 
The  pressing  danger  of  the  Greeks  at  last  induced 
Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  to  take  an 
energetic  part  in  the  battle,  and  h\r  full  roused 
Achilles  to  new  activity,  and  led  to  his  reconcilia- 
tion with  Agamemnon.  In  the  games  at  the 
funeral  pyre  of  Patroclus,  Agamemnon  gained  tho 
first  prixo  in  throwing  the  spear.  (//.•  xxiiL  890, 
&c.) 

Agamemnon,  although  the  chief  commander  of 
the  Greeks,  is  not  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  and  in 
chivalrous  spirit,  bravery,  and  character,  altogether 
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inferior  to  Achillea.  But  he  nevertheless  rite*  I 
above  all  the  Greeks  by  his  dignity,  power,  and 
majesty  (//.  iii.  1G6,  &c),  and  his  eyes  and  head 
are  liken<*d  to  those  of  Zeus,  his  girdle  to  that  of 
Airs,  and  his  breast  to  that  of  Poseidon.  (//.  ii. 
477,  Ac.)  Agamemnon  is  among  the  Greek 
hemes  what  Zeus  is  among  the  gods  of  Olympus. 
Ttiis  idea  appears  to  have  guided  the  Greek  artists 
for  in  several  representations  of  Agamemnon  still 
extant  there  is  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
representations  of  Zeus.  The  emblem  of  his  power 
and  majesty  in  Homer  is  a  sceptre,  the  work  of 
Hephaestus,  which  Zeus  had  once  given  to  Hermes, 
and  Hermes  to  Pelops,  from  whom  it  descended 
to  Agamemnon.  (//.  ii.  100,  &e.;  comp.  Paus.  ix. 
40.  §  6.)  His  armour  is  described  in  the  Iliad, 
(xi.  19,  &c) 

The  remaining  part  of  the  story  of  Agamemnon 
is  related  in  the  Odyssey,  and  by  several  later 
writers.  At  the  taking  of  Troy  he  received  Cas- 
sandra, the  daughter  of  Priam,  as  his  prize  (Od. 
xi  421  ;  Diet.  Cret.  v.  13),  by  whom,  according 
to  a  tradition  in  Pausanias  (ii  16.  §5),  he  had  two 
sons,  Telcdamus  and  Pelops.  On  his  return  home 
he  wa*  twice  driven  out  of  his  course  by  stornib, 
but  at  la*t  landed  in  Argolis,  in  the  dominion  of 
Aegi*thu%  who  had  seduced  Clytemncstra  during 
the  absence  of  her  husband.  He  invited  Agamem- 
non on  his  arrival  to  a  repast,  and  had  him  and  his 
companions  treacherously  murdered  during  the 
feast  (Od.  iii.  263)  [ Aegisthus],  and  Clytemnes- 
tra  on  the  same  occasion  murdered  Cassandra. 
(Od.  xi.  400,  &c  422,  xxiv.  96,  &c.)  Odysseus 
met  the  shade  of  Agamemnon  in  the  lower  world. 
(Od.  xi.  387,  xxiv.  20.)  Menelaus  erected  a 
monument  in  honour  of  his  brother  on  the  river 
Aegyptus.  {(ML  iv.  584.)  Pausanias  (ii.  16.  § 
5)  states,  that  in  his  time  a  monument  of  Agamem- 
non was  still  extant  at  Mycenae.  The  tragic 
poets  have  variously  modified  the  story  of  the 
murder  of  Agamemnon.  Aeschylus  (Agam.  1492, 
&c)  makes  Clytemncstra  alone  murder  Agamem- 
non :  she  threw  a  net  over  him  while  he  was  in 
the  bath,  and  slew  him  with  three  strokes.  Her 
motive  is  partly  her  jealousy  of  Cassandra,  and 
partly  her  adulterous  life  with  Aegisthus.  Ac- 
cording to  Tzetzcs  (ad  Lycupkr.  1099),  Aegisthus 
committed  the  murder  with  the  asaistance  of  Cly- 
tcmnemra.  Euripides  (Or.  26)  mentions  a  gar- 
ment which  Clytemncstra  threw  over  him  instead 
of  a  net,  and  both  Sophocles  (Elect.  530)  and  Eu- 
ripides represent  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigcnein  as  the 
cause  for  which  she  murdered  him.  After  the 
death  of  Agamemnon  and  Cassandra,  their  two 
sons  were  murdered  upon  their  tomb  by  Aegisthus. 
(I'aus.  ii.  16.  §  5.)  According  to  Pindar  (Path. 
xi  48)  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  took  place  at 
Amyelae,  in  Laconica,  and  Pausanias  (/.  c.)  states 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  disputed  with 
those  of  Mycenae  the  possession  of  the  tomb  of 
Cassandra.  (Comp.  Paus.  iii.  19.  §  5.)  In  later 
time*  statues  of  Agamemnon  were  erected  in  several 
parts  of  (Jrecce,  and  he  was  worshipped  as  a  hero 
at  Amyelae  and  Olympia-  (Paus.  iii.  19.  §  5,  v. 
25.  §  5.)  He  was  represented  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  celebrated  Khamnusim  Nemesis  (i.  33.  §  7), 
and  his  tight  with  Coon  on  the  chest  of  Cyprus, 
(v.  19.  §  1  )  He  was  painted  in  the  Lesche  of 
Delphi  by  Polygnotus.  (x.  25.  §  2;  com- 
pare P!in.  //.  A'.xxxv.  36.  §  5  ;  Quintil.  ii.  13. 
8  13 ;  Vai  Max.  viii  11.  §  6.)    It  should  be  re- 
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marked  that  several  Latin  poeta  mention  a  bustard 
son  of  Agamemnon,  of  the  name  of  Halesus,  to 
whom  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Falisci  or 
Alesium  is  ascribed.  (Ov.  Fiut.  iv.  73;  Amur, 
lit.  13.  31  ;  comp.  Serv.  ad  A  en.  vii.  695  ;  Sil. 
ltd.  viii  476.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  was 
worshipped  at  Sparta.  (Lycophr.  335,  with  the 
Scbol. ;  Eustath.  ad  //.  ii  25.)  Eustathius  thinks 
that  the  god  derived  this  name  from  the  resem- 
blance between  him  and  Agamemnon  ;  while 
others  believe  that  it  is  a  mere  epithet  signifying 
the  Eternal,  from  iydv  and  uivwv.  |  L.  S. J 

AGAMEMNO'NIDES  ('Aycuituvovfovi).  a 
patronymic  form  from  Agamemnon,  which  is  used 
to  designate  his  son  Orestes.  (Horn.  Od.  i.  30; 
Juv.  viii.  215.)  [L.  S.J 

AGANl'CK  or  AGLAONI'CE  ('Aya^v  or 
'AyKaoriKy),  daughter  of  Hegetor,  a  Thessalian, 
who  by  her  knowledge  of  Astronomy  could  foretell 
when  the  moon  would  disappear,  and  imposed 
upon  credulous  women,  by  saying  that  she  could 
draw  down  the  moon.  (PluL  d'e  Off.  Vonjug,  p.  145, 
de  iJcfeci.  Orae.  p.  417.)  [L.  S.] 

AGANIPPE  CrXyayimnj).  I.  A  nymph  of 
the  well  of  the  same  name  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Helicon,  in  Boeotia,  which  was  considered  sacred 
to  the  Muses,  and  believed  to  have  the  power  of 
inspiring  those  who  drank  of  it.  The  nymph  is 
called  a  daughter  of  the  river- god  Pennessua. 
(Paus.  ix.  29.  §  3;  Virg.  AV/ojr.  x.  1J.)  The 
Muses  are  sometimes  called  Aganippidcs. 

2.  The  wife  of  Acnsius,  and  according  to  some 
accounts  the  mother  of  Dauue,  although  the  latter 
is  more  commonly  called  a  daughter  of  Kurydice. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  63;  SchoL  ad  AjnAlon.  Hl,od.  iv. 
1091.)  LL.  S.J 

AGANIPPIS,  is  used  by  Ovid  {Fust.  v.  7)  as 
an  cpitiiet  of  llippocrene  ;  its  meaning  however  is 
not  quite  clear.  It  is  derived  from  Agnippe,  the 
well  or  nymph,  mid  as  Aganippidcs  is  used  to  de- 
signate the  Muses,  Aganippis  llippocrene  muy 
mean  nothing  but  M  llippocrene,  sacred  to  the 
Muses."  [L.  S.J 

AGAPE'NOH  ('Ayaw^fup),  a  Bon  of  A  near  i  is, 
and  grandson  of  Lycurgus.  He  was  king  of  the 
Arcadians,  and  received  sixty  ships  from  Aga- 
memnon, in  which  he  led  his  Arcadians  to  Troy. 
(Horn.  //.  ii.  609,  dec ;  Hygiu.  Fab.  97.)  lie 
also  occurs  among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  (Hygiu. 
Fab.  81  ;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8.)  On  his  return 
from  Troy  he  was  cast  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 
Cyprus,  where  ho  founded  the  town  of  Puphus, 
and  in  it  the  famous  temple  of  Aphrodite.  (Paus, 
viii  5.  §  2,  &c.)  He  also  occurs  in  the  story  of 
Hahmoma.  (Apollod.  iii  7.  §  5,  &c.    [L.  S.] 

AGAPETUS  ('AyawTrr6i).  1.  Metropolitan 
Bishop  of  Rhodes,  a.  d.  457.  When  the  Em- 
peror Leo  wrote  to  him  for  the  opinion  of  his 
suffragans  and  himself  on  the  council  of  Clialccdou, 
he  defended  it  against  Timotheus  Aelurus,  in  a 
letter  still  extant  in  a  Latin  translation,  L'vnct- 
liurum  Nova  Collectio  a  jMansi,  vol.  vii.  p.  580. 

2.  St^  born  at  Borne,  was  Archdeacon  and 
raised  to  the  Holy  See  a.  d.  535.  He  was  no 
sooner  cousecratcd  than  he  took  oil'  the  anathemas 
pronounced  by  Pope  Bouifacc  II.  against  his  do- 
ceased  rival  Dioscorus  on  a  false  charge  of  Simony. 
He  received  an  apped  from  the  Catholics  of  Con- 
stantinople when  Anthimus,  the  Monophysite, 
was  made  theii  Bishop  by  Theodora.  [Antui- 
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The  fear  of  an  invasion  of  Italy  by 
led  the  Goth  Theodatus  to  oblige  St. 
Agapetus  to  go  himself  to  Constantinople,  in  hope 
that  Justinian  might  be  diverted  from  his  purpose. 
(See  lirerkirium  &  Liberate  ap.  Man  si,  Concilia, 
vol.  ix.  p.  695.)  As  to  this  last  object  be  could 
make  no  impression  on  the  emperor,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  him  to  depose  Anthimus, 
and  when  Mennas  was  chosen  to  succeed  him, 
Agapetus  laid  his  own  hands  upon  him.  The 
Council  and  the  Synodal  (interpreted  into  Greek) 
sent  by  Agapetus  relating  to  these  affairs  may  be 
found  ap.  Mansi,  vol.  viii.  pp.  869,  9*21.  Com- 
plaints were  sent  him  from  various  quarters  against 
the  Monophysitc  Acophali ;  but  he  died  suddenly 
a.  D.  536,  April  22,  and  they  were  read  in  a 
Council  held  on  2nd  May,  by  Mennas.  (Mansi, 
ibid.  p.  874.)  There  are  two  letters  from  St. 
Agapetus  to  Justinian  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the 
emperor,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Orders  of  the  Arinns ;  and  there 
are  two  others:  1.  To  the  Bishops  of  Africa,  on 
the  same  subject ;  2.  To  Ropamtus,  Bishop  of 
Cartilage,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  congratulation 
on  his  elevation  to  the  Pontificate.  (Mansi,  Con- 
cilia^ viii.  pp.  8-16—850.) 

3.  Deacon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  A.  D. 
527.  There  are  two  other  Agapdi  mentioned  in 
a  Council  held  by  Mennas  at  this  time  at  Con- 
stantinople, who  were  Archimandrites,  or  Abbots. 
Agapetus  was  tutor  to  Justinian,  and,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  the  latter  to  the  empire,  addressed  to 
him  Admonitions  on  th«  Duty  of  a  Prince,  in 
72  Sections  the  initial  letters  of  which  form  the 
dedication  ((nBtats  K«$aKtdw  napcuvrrutSv  ax*- 
JSiaa6f7aa).  The  repute  in  which  this  work  was 
held  appears  from  its  common  title,  viz.  the  Royal 
Sectiow  (<rx«5ij  (iaatXutd).  It  was  published, 
with  a  Latin  version,  by  Zach.  Callierg.  8vo.,  Yen. 
1509,  afterwards  by  J. '  Brunon,  8vo„  Lips.  1669, 
Gr'6lxl,  8vo.,  Lips.  1733,  and  in  Gallandi's  HUJin- 
ihrca,  vol.  xi.  p.  255,  &c,  Ven.  1766,  after  the 
edition  of  Bandurius  (Benedictine).  It  was  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Louis  XIII.,  8vo.  Par.  1612, 
and  by  Th.  Pavneil  into  English,  12ino.,  Lond. 
1550.  [A.  J.  C] 

AGAPETUS  f A7<nnrrdr),  an  ancient  Greek 
physician,  whose  remedy  for  the  gout  is  mentioned 
with  approbation  by  Alexander  Trallianus  (xi. 
p.  303)  and  Paulus  Aegineta.  (iii.  78,  p.  497,  vii. 
11,  p  661.)  He  probably  lived  between  the  third 
and  sixth  centuries  after  Christ,  or  certainly  not 
later,  as  Alexander  Trallianus,  by  whom  he  is 
quoted,  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  [W.A.G.] 

AGA'PIUS  ('Ayibrtos),  an  ancient  physician  of  ( 
Alexandria,  who  taught  and  practised  medicine  at 
Byzantium  with  great  success  and  reputation,  and 
acquired  immense  riches.  Of  his  date  it  can  only 
be  determined,  that  he  must  have  lived  before  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  ns  Damascius 
(from  whom  Photius,  liiUioth.  cod.  242,  and  Snidas 
have  taken  their  account  of  him)  lived  about 
that  time.  [W.A.G.]  I 

AGARISTA  CAyaplorn).  \.  The  daughter  of 
Cleisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  whom  her  father 
promised  to  give  in  marriage  to  the  best  of  the  | 
Greeks.  Suitors  came  to  Sicyon  from  all  parts  of  I 
Greece,  and  among  others  Megncles,  the  son  of 
Alcmaeon,  from  Athens.  After  they  had  been 
detained  at  Sicyon  for  a  whole  year,  during  \\  hich 
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time  Cleisthenes  made  trial  of  them  in  v&iiout 
ways,  he  gave  Agariste  to  Megaclea.  From  thi* 
marriage  came  the  Cleisthenes  who  divided  the 
Athenians  into  ten  tribes, and  Hippocrates.  (Herod, 
vi.  126—130;  comp.  Athen.  xL  p.  273,  b  .  c^. 
xii.  541,  b.  c) 

2.  The  daughter  of  the  above-mentioned  Hip- 
pocrates, and  the  grand-daughter  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Agariste,  married  Xanthippus  and 
became  the  mother  of  Pericles.  (Herod,  vi.  130; 
Plut  Perid.  3.) 

AGA'SIAS  ('Aycurlas),  a  Stymphalian  of  Ar- 
cadia (Xen.  A  nab.  iv.  1.  §  27),  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Xcnophon  as  a  brave  and  active 
officer  in  the  army  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  (Amib. 
iv.  7.  §  11.  v.  2.  §  15,  &c.)  He  was  wounded 
while  fighting  against  Asidatcs.  (Anal.  viii.  8. 
§  19.) 

AGA'SIAS  ('AyoWai),  son  of  Dositheus,  a 
distinguished  sculptor  of  Ephcsus.  One  of  the 
productions  of  his  chisel,  the  statue  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Borghcse  gladiator,  is  still  preserved 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  This  statue,  as  well 
as  the  Apollo  Belvidcre,  was  discovered  among 
the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  the  Roman  emperors  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Antium  (Capo  tTAuzo).  From 
the  attitude  of  the  figure  it  is  clear,  that  the  statue 
represents  not  a  gladiator,  but  a  warrior  contend- 
ing with  a  mounted  combatant,  Thiersch  conjec- 
tures that  it  was  intended  to  represent  Achilles 
fighting  with  Pcnthesilca,  The  only  record  that 
we  have  of  this  artist  is  the  inscription  on  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  ;  nor  are  there  any  data  for 
ascertaining  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  except  the 
style  of  art  displayed  in  the  work  itself,  which 
competent  judges  think  cannot  have  been  produced 
earlier  than  the  fourth  century,  a  c 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  Agasias,  who  is 
mentioned  as  the  father  of  Heraclides,  was  the 
same  as  the  author  of  the  Borghcse  statue,  or  a 
different  person. 

There  was  another  sculptor  of  the  same  name, 
also  an  Kphcsian,  the  son  of  Mcnophilus.  He  is 
mentioned  in  n  Greek  inscription,  from  which  it 
appears  that  he  exercised  his  art  in  Delos  while 
that  island  was  under  the  Roman  sway  ;  proliably 
somewhere  about  100,  h.  c  (Thiersch,  JEpoclten  d. 
bild.  Kunst,  p.  130  ;  M  tiller,  Arch,  d.  Kuns% 
p.  155.)  fC.  P.  M.] 

AGASICLES,  AGESICLES  or  HEGESICLES 
('\yaaiK\rts,  'ATtjo-iKAtjj,  'HynaucXyji),,  a  king  of 
Sparta,  the  thirteenth  of  the  line  of  Procles.  He 
was  contemporary  with  the  Agid  Leon,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Archidamus  1.,  probably  about 
u.  c.  590  or  600.  During  his  reign  the  Lacedae- 
monians carried  on  an  unsuccessful  war  against 
Tegea,  but  prospered  in  their  other  wars.  (Herod, 
i.  65 ;  Pans.  iii.  7.  §  6,  3.  §.  5.)       [C.  P.  M.] 

AGA'STHENES  (' Ay  aaetvys),  a  son  of  Au- 
geias,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Elis. 
He  had  a  son,  Polyxenus,  who  occurs  among  the 
suitors  of  Helen.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  624  ;  Paus.  v.  3. 
§  4;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

AGATHA'NGELUS,  the  son  of  Callistratus 
wrote  the  life  of  Gregory  of  Armenia  in  Greek, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Ada  Sundown,  vol.  viii. 
p.  320.  There  arc  manuscripts  of  it  in  the  p.iMie 
libraries  both  of  Paris  and  Florence.  The  time  at 
which  Agathangelus  lived  is  unknown.  (Fabric 
IidJ.  Crarc.  vol.  x.  p.  232,  xi.  p.  554.) 

AG  ATI!  AG  ETC  S  (-Ayafiiyv™),  a  Rhodian, 
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who  recommended  his  atate  to  espouse  the  side  of 
the  Romans  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  between 
Rome  and  Perseus,  B.  c  171.  (Polvb.  xxviL  6. 
§  3,  xxviii.  2.  i  3.) 

AG  AT  II  A' RCH  IDES  ('Aya8apXt*V<),  or 
AGATH ARCI1LJS  ('Aydeapxos),  a  Greek  gram- 
marian, born  at  Cnidos.  He  was  brought  up  by 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Cinnaeus ;  was,  as  Strabo 
(xvi.  p.  779)  informs  us,  attached  to  the  Peripa- 
tetic school  of  philosophy,  and  wrote  several 
historical  and  geographical  works.  In  his  youth 
he  held  the  situation  of  secretary  and  reader  to 
Heraclides  Lcmbus,  who  (according  to  Suidas) 
Uved  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  Tliis 
king  died  b.  c.  146.  He  himself  informs  us  (in 
his  work  on  the  Erythraean  Sea),  that  he  was  sub- 
sequently guardian  to  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt 
during  his  minority.  This  was  no  doubt  one  of 
the  two  sons  of  Ptolemy  Physcon.  Dodwell  en- 
deavours to  shew  that  it  was  the  younger  son, 
Alexander,  and  objects  to  Soter,  that  he  reigned 
conjointly  with  his  mother.  This,  however,  was 
the  case  with  Alexander  likewise.  Wcsseling 
and  Clinton  think  the  elder  brother  to  be  the  one 
meant,  as  Soter  II.  was  more  likely  to  have  been  a 
minor  on  his  accession  in  B.  c  117.  than  Alexan- 
der in  B.  c  107,  ten  years  after  their  father's 
death.  Moreover  Dod  well's  date  would  leave  too 
short  an  interval  between  the  publication  of  Agsv 
tharchideVs  work  on  the  Erythraean  Sea  (about 
fl.  c  113),  and  the  work  of  Artcmidorus. 

An  enumeration  of  the  works  of  Agatharchides 
is  given  by  Photius  (Cod.  213).  He  wrote  a 
work  on  Asia,  in  10  books,  and  one  on  Europe, 
in  49  books;  a  geographical  work  on  the  Ery- 
thraean Sea,  in  6  books,  of  the  first  and  fifth 
books  of  which  Photius  gives  an  abstract;  an 
epitome  of  the  last  mentioned  work  ;  a  treatise  on 
the  Troglodytae,  in  5  books ;  an  epitome  of  the 
AvSt)  of  Antimachus ;  an  epitome  of  the  works  of 
those  who  had  written  w«pl  ttjj  avvaeyvyfi%  Qao- 
tuurioev  dWf*w ;  an  historical  work,  from  the 
12th  and  30th  books  of  which  Athenaeus  quotes 
(xii.  p.  527,  b.  vi.  p.  251,  f.);  and  a  treatise  on 
the  intercourse  of  friends.  The  first  three  of 
these  only  had  been  read  by  Photius.  Agathar- 
chides composed  his  work  on  the  Erythraean  Sea, 
as  he  tells  us  himself,  in  his  old  age  (p.  14,  cd. 
Huds.),  in  the  reign  probably  of  Ptolemy  Soter  II. 
It  appears  to  have  contained  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able matter.  In  the  first  book  was  a  discussion 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  name.  In  the  fifth 
he  described  the  mode  of  life  amongst  the  Sabaeans 
in  Arabia,  and  the  Ichthyophagi,  or  fish-eaters, 
the  way  in  which  elephants  were  caught  by  the 
elephant-eaters,  and  the  mode  of  working  the  gold 
mines  in  the  mountains  of  Egypt,  near  the  Red 
Sea.  His  account  of  the  Ichthyophagi  and  of  the 
mode  of  working  the  gold  mines  has  been  copied 
by  Diodoru*.  (iii.  12 — 18.)  Amongst  other  ex- 
traordinary animals  he  mentions  the  camelopord, 
which  was  found  in  the  country  of  the  Troglo- 
dytae, and  the  rhinoceros. 

Agatharchides  wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect.  His 
style,  according  to  Photius,  was  dignified  and  per- 
spicuous and  abounded  in  sententious  passages 
which  inspired  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  judg- 
ment. In  the  composition  of  his  speeches  he  was 
an  imitator  of  Thucydides  whom  he  equalled  in 
dignity  and  excelled  in  clearness.  His  rhetorical 
taUrnt*  also  are  highly  praised  by  Photius.  He 


wafc  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  Aethio- 
pians  (tie  Ruhr.  M.  p.  46),  und  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  discovered  the  true  cause  of  the 
yearly  inundations  of  the  Nile.   (Diod.  i.  41.) 

An  Agatharchides  of  Samos,  is  mentioned  by 
Plutarch,  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Persia,  and 
one  wtpl  KiBwv.  Fabricius  however,  conjectures 
that  the  true  reading  is  Agathyrsides  not  Aga- 
tharchides. (Dodwell  in  Hudson'*  Uengr. Script,  (Ir. 
Minors;  Clinton,  Fasti  I  fell,  iii  p.  53.5.)  [C.P.M.] 

There  is  a  curious  observation  by  Agatharchides 
preserved  by  Plutarch  (Sympoi.  viii.  9.  §  3),  of 
the  species  of  worm  called  b'iluria  Medirtensiit,  or 
Guinea  Worm,  which  is  the  earliest  account  of 
it  that  is  to  be  met  with.  See  Justus  Wcihe, 
De  Filar.  Atcdin.  Comment. t  Berol.  1832,  8vo., 
and  esjiecially  the  very  learned  work  by  G.  H. 
Welschius  I>e  Vena  Medinensi,  &c.%  August. 
Vindel.  1674,  4to.  [W.  A.  G.J 

AGATH  ARCH  US  {'AyMapxos),  a  Synicusnn, 
who  was  placed  by  the  Symcusans  over  a  fleet  of 
twelve  ships  in  u.  c.  413,  to  visit  their  allies  and 
harass  the  Athenians.  He  was  afterwards  in  the 
same  year,  one  of  the  Syracusan  commanders  in 
the  decisive  buttle  fought  in  the  harbour  of  Syra- 
cuse.  (Thuc.  vii.  25,  70  ;  Diod.  xiii.  13.) 

AGATH  ARCH  US  {'AydBapxot),  an  Athenian 
artist,  said  by  Vitruvius  (Pruef.  att  lib.  vii.)  to 
have  invented  scene-painting,  and  to  have  painted 
a  scene  (scrnain  J'ccit)  for  a  tragedy  which  Aeschylus 
exhibited.  As  this  appears  to  contradict  Aristotle's 
assertion  (Poll.  4.  §  16),  that  scene-painting  was 
introduced  by  Sophocles  some  scholars  understand 
Vitruvius  to  mean  merely,  that  Agatharchus  con- 
structed a  stage.  (Compare  Hor.  Fp.  ud  279 : 
et  mod  iris  imtravit  pulpita  tiipiit.)  Rut  the  context 
shews  clearly  that  perspective  painting  must  be 
meant,  for  Vitruvius  goes  on  to  say,  that  Democritus 
and  Anaxagonis  carrying  nut  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  treatise  of  Agatharchus,  wrote  on  the 
same  subject,  shewing  how,  in  drawing,  the  lines 
ought  to  be  made  to  correspond,  according  to  a  na- 
tural proportion,  to  the  figure  which  would  be  traced 
out  on  mi  imaginary  intervening  plane  by  a  pencil 
of  rays  proceeding  from  the  eye,  as  a  fixed  point 
of  sight,  to  the  several  points  of  the  object  viewed. 

It  was  probably  not  till  towards  the  end  of 
Aeschylus's  career  that  scene-painting  was  intro- 
duced, and  not  till  the  time  of  Sophocles  that  it 
was  generally  made  use  of ;  which  may  account 
for  what  Aristotle  says. 

There  was  another  Greek  painter  of  the  name 
of  Agatharchus  who  was  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Samos  nnd  the  son  of  Eudcmus.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Alcibiades  and  Zeuxis.  We  have  no 
definite  accounts  respecting  his  performances  but 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  artist  of  much 
merit :  he  prided  himself  chiefly  on  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  he  finished  his  woiks.  (Plut. 
Perid.  1 3.)  Plutarch  (Alcik  1 6)  and  Andocides  at 
greater  length  (in  Alcii.  p.  31.  15)  tell  an  anecdote 
of  Alcibiades  having  inveigled  Agatharchus  to  his 
house  mid  kept  him  there  for  more  than  three 
months  in  strict  durance,  compelling  him  to  adorn 
it  with  his  pencil.  The  speech  of  Andocides  above 
referred  to  seems  to  have  been  delivered  after  tho 
destruction  of  Mclos  (u.  c.  416)  and  before  the 
expedition  to  Sicily  (u.  c.  415);  so  that  from  the 
above  data  tho  age  of  Agatharchus  muy  be  accu- 
rately fixed.  Some  scholars  (as  Bentley,  Bottiger, 
and  Meyer)  have  supposed  him  to  be  tho  same  aa 
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the  contemporary  of  Aeschylus,  who,  however, 
must  have  preceded  him  by  "a  good  half  century. 
(Midler,  Areh.  d.  AW,  p.  88.)       [C.  P.  M.] 

AGATHK'MERUS  (hyaW^poi),  the  son  of 
Orthon,  and  the  author  of  a  small  geographical 
work  in  two  lxioks,  entitled  tt}j  ytwypafias  il«ro- 
Turc&rcif  4v  iirirovi)  (**  A  Sketch  of  Oeography 
in  epitome"),  addressed  to  his  pupil  Philon.  His 
age  cannot  be  fixed  with  much  certainty,  but  he 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  after  Christ  He  lived  after 
Ptolemy,  whom  he  often  quotes,  and  before  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople  on  the  site  of  Byzan- 
tium in  A.  D.  3-8,  as  he  mentions  only  the  old 
city  Byzantium,  (ii.  14.)  Wendelin  has  attempt- 
ed to  shew  that  he  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the 
tliirJ  century,  from  the  statement  he  gives  of  the 
distance  of  the  tropic  from  the  equator  ;  but  Dod- 
well,  who  thinks  he  lived  nearer  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  contends  that  the  calculation  cannot  be 
de[>euded  on.  From  his  speaking  of  Albion  «V  p 
CTparowtta  tSpvrai,  it  has  been  thought  that  he 
wrote  not  very  long  after  the  erection  of  the  wall 
of  Severas.  This  is  probably  true,  hut  the  language 
is  scarcely  definite  enough  to  establish  the  point 

1 1  is  work  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from 
Pt  »lemy  and  other  earlier  writers.  From  a  com- 
parison with  Pliny,  it  appears  that  Artemidorus, 
of  whose  work  a  sort  of  compendium  is  contained 
in  the  first  book,  wa*  one  of  his  main  authorities. 
He  gives  a  short  account  of  the  various  forms 
assigned  to  the  earth  by  earlier  writers,  treats  of 
the  divisions  of  the  earth,  seas,  and  islands,  the 
winds,  and  the  length  and  shortness  of  the  days, 
and  then  lays  down  the  most  important  distances 
en  the  inhabited  part  of  the  earth,  reckoned  in 
stadia.  The  surname  Agathemerus  frequently 
occurs  in  inscriptions.  (Dodwell  in  Hudson's  Geo- 
graph.  Seriptores  Gr.  Minores;  Ukert,  Geoqr.  tier 
Griechen  u.  Homer,  pt.  i.  div.J.  p.  236  )  IC.  P.  M.J 

AGATHK'MERUS,  CLAUDIUS  (KKav&ioi 
'AyaOfocpos),  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  who 
lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ.  He  was 
born  at  Lacedaemon,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  philo- 
sopher Cornutus,  in  whose  house  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  poet  Persia*  about  a.  d.  50. 
( Pseudo-Sueton.  rita  Persii.)  In  the  old  editions 
of  Suetonius  he  is  called  Aptiernus,  a  mistake 
which  was  first  corrected  by  Reiuesius  (Syntagma 
Juscrijtt.  Auti'j.  p.  610),  from  the  epitaph  upon 
him  and  his  wife,  Myrtale,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Marmora  Qronirtuia  and  the  Greek  An- 
tAotogg,  vol.  iii.  p.  381.  §  224,  cd.  Tauchn. 
The  apparent  anomaly  of  a  Roman  praenomen 
being  given  to  a  Greek,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  which  wo  learn  from  Suetonius 
(Titer.  6),  that  the  Spartans  were  the  hereditary 
client*  of  the  Claudia  Gent.  (C.  G.  Kuhn,  Ad- 
dition, ad  Eienck.  Medic.  Vet.  a  J.  A.  FaLru-ia,  in 
u  DiUinlh.  Gnuva"  exhibit. )  [  W.  A.  G.  ] 

AGA'THI  AS  CA7a0taf),  the  son  of  Mamno- 
nius,  a  rhetorician,  was  born,  as  it  seems,  in  536 
or  537  a.  D.  (//int.  ii.  16,  and  Vita  Agat/iiae  in  ed. 
Bonn.  p.  xiv.),  at  Myrina,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Pythicus  in  Aeolia  (Agatkiae  Proucmium, 
p.  9,  cd.  Bonn.;  p.  5,  Par.;  p.  7,  Ven.),  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Alexandria,  where  he 
studied  literature.  In  554  he  went  to  Constanti- 
nople (Hut.  ii.  16),  where  his  father  then  most 
probably  resided,  and  studied  for  several  years  the 
Roman  law.  (Epigr.  4.)    He  afterward  exercised 
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with  great  success  the  profession  of  an  advocate, 
though  only  for  the  sake  of  a  livelihood,  his  fa- 
vourite occupation  being  the  study  of  ancient 
poetry  (Hist.  iii.  1);  and  he  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  history.  His  profession  of  a  lawyer  was 
the  cause  of  his  surname  IxoKcuttikos  (Suidas,*.  r. 
AyaBiai),  which  word  signified  an  advocate  in  the 
time  of  Agnthias.  Niebuhr  {Vita  Agatk.  in  ed. 
Bonn.  p.  xv.)  believes,  that  he  died  during  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  Thrax,  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  this  emperor  and  the  accession  of  Mauri- 
tius in  582,  at  the  age  of  only  44  or  45  years. 
Agnthias,  who  was  a  Christian  (Epijr.  3,  5,  and 
especially  4),  enjoyed  during  his  life  the  esteem  of 
several  great  and  distinguished  men  of  his  time, 
such  as  Theodora*  the  decurio,  Paulus  Silcntiarius, 
Kutychianus  the  younger,  and  Macedonia*  the  ex- 
consul.  He  shewed  them  his  gratitude  by  dedicat- 
ing to  them  several  of  his  literary  productions,  and 
he  paid  particular  homage  to  Paulus  Silcntiarius, 
the  son  of  Cyras  Floras,  who  was  descended  from 
an  old  and  illustrious  family,   (/rut.  v.  9.) 

Agnthias  is  the  author  of  the  following  works  : 

1.  AcupviaxcL,  a  collection  of  small  love  poems, 
divided  into  nine  books ;  the  poems  are  written  in 
hexaraetrea.  Nothing  is  extant  of  this  collection, 
which  the  author  calls  a  juvenile  essay.  (Agath. 
Prooamium,  p.  6,  ed.  Bonn. ;  p.  4,  Par.;  p.  6,  Ven.) 

2.  KukAoi,  an  anthology  containing  poems  of 
early  writers  and  of  several  of  his  contemporaries, 
chiefly  of  such  as  were  his  protectors  among  whom 
were  Paulus  Silcntiarius  and  Maccdonius.  This 
collection  was  divided  into  seven  books,  but  nothing 
of  it  is  extant  except  the  introduction,  which  wa* 
written  by  Agnthias  himself.  However,  108  epi- 
grams, which  were  in  circulation  either  before  he 
collected  his  KuxAor,  or  which  he  composed  at  a 
later  period,  have  come  down  to  us.  The  last 
seven  and  several  other*  of  the&e  epigrams  are  ge- 
nerally attributed  to  other  writers,  such  as  Paulus 
Silentiarius,  &c  The  epigrams  are  contained  in 
the  AnOuAogia  Graeca  (iv.  p.  3,  ed.  Jacobs),  and 
in  the  editions  of  the  historical  work  of  Agathias. 
Joseph  Scaliger,  Janus  Douza,  and  Bonaventura 
Vulcaniu*,  have  translated  the  greater  part  of 
them  into  Latin.  The  epigrams  were  written  and 
published  after  the  Aa^viaxo. 

3.  'Ayad'tou  2xo\eurriKov  Mvpwaiov  'IoropW  E. 
*  Agathiae  Scholastici  Myrincnsis  Historiarura 
Libri  V."  This  is  his  principal  work.  It  con- 
tain* the  history  from  553—558  A,  D.,  a  »hort 
period,  but  remarkable  for  the  important  event* 
with  which  it  is  filled  up.  The  first  book  contains 
the  conquest  of  Italy  by  Narscs  over  the  Goths, 
and  the  first  contests  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Franks  ;  the  second  book  contains  the  continua- 
tion of  these  contests,  the  description  of  the  great 
earthquake  of  554,  and  the  beginning  of  the  war 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians ;  the  third 
and  the  fourth  books  contain  the  continuation  of 
this  war  until  the  first  peace  in  536;  the  fifth 
book  relate*  the  second  gieat  earthquake  of  557, 
the  rebuilding  of  St.  Sophia  by  Justinian,  the 
plague,  the  exploits  of  Belisarius  over  the  Hun* 
and  other  barbarians  in  558,  and  it  finishes 
abruptly  with  the  25th  chapter. 

Agnthias,  after  having  related  that  he  had 
abandoned  his  poetical  occupation  for  more  serious 
studies  (Pruoemium^  ed.  Bonn.  pp.  6,  7;  Par.  p.  4; 
Ven.  p.  6),  tells  us  that  several  distinguished  men 
had  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  writing  the  history 
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of  hie  time,  and  he  adds,  that  he  had  undertaken 
the  task  especially  on  the  advice  of  Eutycbianua. 
(Jb.)  However,  he  calls  Eutychianas  the  orna- 
ment of  the  family  of  the  Flori,  a  family  to  which 
Entychianus  did  not  belong  at  all.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that,  instead  of  Eutyohianua,  we  must 
rend  Paulus  Silcntiarius :  Niebuhr  is  of  this  opi- 
nion. (/&.  not.  19.)  Agalhiaa  is  not  a  great  histo- 
rian ;  lie  wants  historical  and  geographical  know- 
ledge, principally  with  regard  to  Italy,  though  he 
knows  the  East  better.  He  seldom  penetrates  into 
the  real  causes  of  those  great  events  which  form 
the  subjects  of  his  book :  his  history  is  the  work 
of  a  man  of  business,  who  adorns  his  style  with 
poetical  reminiscences.  But  he  is  honest  and  im- 
partial, and  in  all  those  things  which  he  is  able  to 
understand  he  shews  himself  a  man  of  good  sense. 
His  style  is  often  bombastic  ;  he  praises  himself; 
in  his  Greek  the  Ionic  dialect  prevails,  but  it  is  the 
Ionic  of  his  time,  degenerated  from  its  classical 
parity  into  a  sort  of  mixture  of  all  the  other  Greek 
dialects.  Notwithstanding  these  deficiences  the 
work  of  Agathias  is  of  high  value,  because  it  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  important  facts  concerning 
one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  Roman  history. 
Editions:  'Ayadiov  SxoAcurrurov  irtpl  rijs  Bort- 
A««'as  'IouffTtviarow,  r6fiot  IL,  ed.  Bonaventura 
Vulcanius,  with  a  Latin  translation,  Lugduni,  1594. 
The  Parisian  edition,  which  is  contained  in  the 
■  Corpus  Script.  Byzant."  was  published  in  1 660  ; 
it  contains  many  errors  and  conjectural  innova- 
tions, which  have  been  reprinted  and  augmented 
by  the  editors  of  the  Venetian  edition.  Another 
edition  was  published  at  Basel  (in  1576?).  A 
Latin  translation  by  Cbristophorus  Persona  was 
separately  published  at  Rome,  1516,  fol.,  and 
afterwards  at  Augsburg,  1519, 4to.;  at  Basel,  1531, 
foL,  and  at  Leyden,  1594,  8vo.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Niebuhr,  Bonn.  18*28,  8vo.,  which  forms 
the  third  volume  of  the  **  Corpus  Scriptomm 
Historiae  Byzantinae."  It  contains  the  Latin 
translation  and  the  notes  of  Bonaventura  Vulcanius. 
The  Epigrams  form  an  appendix  of  this  edition  of 
Niebuhr,  who  has  carefully  corrected  the  errors, 
and  removed  the  innovations  of  the  Parisian 
edition.  [W.  P.] 

AGATHI'NUS  CAy&aws),  an  eminent  an- 
cient Greek  physician,  the  founder  of  a  new 
medical  sect,  to  which  he  gavo  the  name  of  Epi- 
tynlhriicL  (Did.  of  Ant.  *.  v.  Episy.vthbi  Hi.) 
lie  was  born  at  Sparta  and  must  have  lived  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  as  he  was  the  pupil  of 
Athenaeus,  and  the  tutor  of  Archigenes.  (Galen. 
Drfiait.  Med.  c  14.  vol.  xix.  p.  353 ;  Suidas,  *.  r. 
*Apx«*>*»,»J»  ;  Eudoc  Violur.  ap.  Villoison,  Anecd. 
Gr.  voL  i.  p.  65.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  once 
seized  with  an  attack  of  delirium,  brought  on  by 
want  of  sleep,  from  which  he  was  delivered  by  his 
pupil  Archigenes,  who  ordered  his  head  to  be 
fomented  with  a  great  quantity  of  warm  oiL 
(Aetiua,  tetr.  i.  semi.  Hi.  172,  p.  156.)  He  is 
frequently  quoted  by  Galen,  who  mentions  him 
among  the  Pneumatici.  (£k  Du/nosc  Puis.  i.  3, 
vol.  viii.  p.  787.)  None  of  his  writings  are  now 
extant,  but  a  few  fragments  are  contained  in 
Matthaet's  Collection,  entitled  XXI  Veterum  tt 
Clarorum  Medicurum  Graecorum  Vuria  Opuseu/a, 
Mosquae,  1808,  4 to.  See  also  Palladium,  Com- 
ment, in  flrpjtocr.  H  De  Morli.  Popul.  lib.  vi."  ap. 
Dietx,  Scholia  in  Hippocr.  et  Galen,  vol.  ii.  p.  56. 
The  particular  opinions  of  his  sect  are  not  exactly 


known,  but  they  were  probably  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Eclectici.  (l>Ut.  i/  Ant. 
Eclbctici.)  (See  J.  C.  Osterhausen,  IlUtur.  Se^ne 
Pneumatic.  Med.  Altorf.  1791,  8vo.;  C.  G.  Kuhn, 
Additam.  ad  Elench.  Medic.  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Fabric*, 
in  «•  BUJioth.  Gratca"  e*hitit.)  [  \V.  A.  ( i.  ] 

AGATHOCLE'A  ('Aya06nKfta).  a  mistress  of 
the  profligate  Ptolemy  Philopator,  King  of  Egypt, 
and  sister  of  his  no  less  profligate  minister 
Agathocles.  She  and  her  brother,  who  both  exer- 
cised the  most  unliounded  influence  over  the  king, 
were  introduced  to  him  by  their  ambitions  and 
avaricious  mother,  Oonanthc.  After  Ptolemy  hnd 
put  to  death  his  wife  and  sister  Eurydice,  Agn- 
thoclea  became  his  favourite.  On  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  (n.  c.  205),  Agathoclea  and  her  friends 
kept  the  event  secret,  that  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  plundering  the  royal  treasury. 
They  also  formed  a  conspiracy  for  setting  Aga- 
thocles on  the  throne.  He  managed  for  some 
time,  in  conjunction  with  Sottibius,  to  act  as 
guardian  to  the  young  king  Ptolemy  Epiphanes. 
At  last  the  Egyptians  and  the  Macedonians  of 
Alexandria,  exasperated  at  his  outrages,  rose 
against  him,  and  Tlepolemus  placed  himself  at 
their  head.  They  surrounded  the  palace  in  the 
night,  and  forced  their  way  in.  Agathocles  and 
his  sister  implored  in  the  most  abject  manner  that 
their  lives  might  be  spared,  but  in  vain.  The 
former  was  killed  by  his  friends,  that  he  might  not 
be  exposed  to  a  more  cruel  fate.  Agathoclea  with 
her  sisters,  and  Oenanthe,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  temple,  were  dragged  forth,  and  in  a  state  of 
nakedness  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  multitude, 
who  literally  tore  them  limb  from  limb.  All  their 
relations  and  those  who  had  had  any  share  in  the 
murder  of  Eurydice  were  likewise  put  to  death. 
(Polyb.  v.  63,  xiv.  11,  xv.  25 — 34;  Justin,  xxx. 
1,2;  Athen.  vi.  p.  251,  xiii.  p.  576  ;  Pint.  ('/tout. 
33.)  There  was  another  Agathoclea,  the  daughter 
of  a  man  named  Aristomcncs,  who  was  by  birth 
an  Acarnanian,  and  rose  to  great  power  in  Kgvpt. 
(Polyb.  /.  e.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGA'THOCLES  ('AyaOoKATji),  a  Sicilian  of 
such  remarkable  ability  and  energy,  that  he  raised 
uimself  from  the  station  of  a  potter  to  that  of  tyran  t 
of  Syracuse  and  king  of  Sicily.    He  flounnhed  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  H.  C.  so  that  the  period  of  his 
dominion  is  contemporary  with  that  of  the  second 
and  third  Samnite  wars,  during  which  time  his 
power  mu*t  have  been  to  Rome  n  cause  of  painful 
interest  ;  yet  so  entire  is  the  loss  of  all  Roman 
history  of  that  epoch,  that  he  is  not  once  mentioned 
in  the  9th  and  10th  books  of  Livy,  thmigh  we 
know  that  he  hnd  Samnites  and  Etruscans  in  his 
service,  that  assistance  was  asked  from  him  by  the 
Tarentinrs  (Strab.  vi.  p.  280).  and  that  he  actually 
lauded  in  Italy.    (See  Arnold's  Home,  c.  xxxv.) 
The  events  of  his  life  are  details d  by  Diodorus  and 
Justin.    Of  these  the  first  has  taken  his  account 
from  Timaeus  of  Tuuromenium,  a  historian  whom 
Agathocles  bnni&hed  from  Sicily,  and  whose  love 
for  censuring  others  was  so  great,  thnt  he  was  nick- 
named fault  finder). (Athen.  vi. p. 272.) 
His  natural  propensity  was  not  likely  to  be  soft- 
ened when  he  was  describing  the  author  of  hit 
exile;  and  Diodorus  himself  docs  not  hesitate  to 
accuse  him  of  having  calumniated  Agathocles  very 
(Frtit/m.  lib.  xxi.)   Polybius  too  charget 
him  with  wilfully  perverting  the  truth  (xi.  15),  so 
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that  the  account  which  he  lias  left  must  bo  recerved 
with  much  suspicion.  Marvellous  stories  are  re- 
lated of  the  early  years  of  Agathocles.  Born  at 
Thermae,  a  town  of  Sicily  subject  to  Carthage,  he 
is  said  to  hare  been  exposed  when  an  infant,  by 
his  father,  Carcinus  of  Rhegium,  in  consequence  of 
a  succession  of  troublesome  dreams,  portending 
that  he  would  be  a  source  of  much  evil  to  Sicily. 
His  mother,  however,  secretly  preserved  his  life, 
and  at  seven  years  old  he  was  restored  to  his  fa- 
ther, who  had  long  repented  of  his  conduct  to  the 
child.  By  him  he  was  taken  to  Syracuse  aud 
brought  up  as  a  potter.  In  his  youth  he  led  a 
life  of  extravagance  and  debauchery,  but  was  re- 
markable for  strength  and  personal  beauty,  qualities 
which  recommended  him  to  Dnmas,  a  noble  Syra- 
cusan,  under  whose  auspices  he  was  made  first  a 
soldier,  then  a  chiliarch,  and  afterwards  a  military 
tribune.  On  the  death  of  llamas,  he  married  his 
rich  widow,  and  so  became  one  of  the  wealthiest 
citizens  in  Syracuse.  His  ambitions  schemes  then 
developed  themselves,  and  he  was  driven  into 
exile.  After  several  changes  of  fortune,  he  col 
lected  an  army  which  overawed  both  the  Syracusans 
and  Carthaginians,  and  was  restored  under  an  oath 
that  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  democracy, 
which  oath  he  kept  by  murdering  4000  and  banish- 
ing 6000  citizens.  He  was  immediately  declared 
sovereign  of  Syracuse,  under  the  title  of  Autocrator. 
But  Huniilcar,  the  Carthaginian  general  in  Sicily, 
kept  the  field  successfully  against  him,  after  the 
whole  of  Sicily,  which  was  not  under  the  dominion 
of  Carthage,  had  submitted  to  him.  In  the  battle 
of  Himera,  the  army  of  Agathocles  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  immediately  after,  Syra- 
cuse itself  was  closely  besieged.  At  this  juncture, 
he  formed  the  bold  design  of  averting  the  ruin 
which  threatened  him,  by  carrying  the  war  into 
Africa.  To  obtain  money  for  this  purpose,  he  of- 
fered to  let  those  who  dreaded  the  miseries  of  a 
protracted  siege  depart  from  Syracuse,  and  then 
sent  a  body  of  armed  men  to  plunder  nnd  murder 
those  who  accepted  his  offer.  He  kept  his  design 
a  profound  secret,  eluded  the  Carthaginian  flirt, 
which  was  blockading  the  harbour,  aud  though 
closely  pursued  by  them  for  six  days  and  nights, 
landed  his  men  in  safety  on  the  shores  of  Africa. 
Advancing  then  into  the  midst  of  his  army,  arrayed 
in  a  splendid  robe,  and  with  a  crown  on  his  head, 
he  announced  that  he  had  vowed,  as  a  thank -offer- 
ing for  his  escape,  to  sacrifice  his  ships  to  Demeter 
and  the  Kora,  goddesses  of  Sicily.  Thereupon,  he 
burnt  them  all,  and  so  left  his  soldiers  no  hope  of 
safety  except  in  conquest. 

His  successes  were  most  brilliant  and  rapid.  Of 
the  two  Suffetes  of  Carthage,  the  one,  Boniilcar, 
aimed  at  the  tyranny',  and  opposed  the  invaders 
with  little  vigour;  while  the  other,  Hauno,  fell  in 
battle.  He  constantly  defeated  the  troops  of  Car- 
thage, and  had  almost  encamped  under  its  walls, 
when  the  detection  and  crucifixion  of  Bomilcar  in- 
fused new  life  into  the  war.  Agathocles  too  was 
summoned  from  Africa  by  the  affairs  of  Sicily, 
where  the  Agrigentincs  had  suddenly  invited  their 
fellow-countrymen  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  and  left 
his  army  under  his  son  Archagathus,  who  was  un- 
able to  pre  rent  a  mutiny.  Agathocles  returned, 
but  was  defeated  ;  and,  fearing  a  u*w  outbreak  on 
the  part  of  his  troops,  fled  from  his  camp  with 
Archagathus,  who,  however,  lost  h«s  way  eud  was 
taken.    Agathocles  escaped  ;  but  in  rvvtnge  for  j 
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thW  desertion,  the  soldiers  murdered  his  sons,  nnd 
then  made  peace  with  Carthage.  New  troubles 
awaited  him  in  Sicily,  where  Deinocrates,  a  Syra- 
cusan  exile,  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  against 
him.  But  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians, 
defeated  the  exiles,  received  Deinocrates  into  fa- 
vour, and  then  had  no  difficulty  in  reducing  the 
revolted  cities  of  Sicily,  of  which  island  he  had 
some  time  before  assumed  the  title  of  king.  He 
afterwards  crossed  the  Ionian  sea,  and  defended 
Corcyra  against  Cassandcr.  (Diod.  xxL  /rayro.) 
He  plundered  the  Lipari  isles,  and  also  carried  his 
arms  into  Italy,  in  order  to  attack  the  BruttiL 

But  his  designs  were  interrupted  by  severe  ill- 
ness accompanied  by  great  anxiety  of  mind,  in 
consequence  of  family  distresses.  His  grandson 
Archagathus  murdered  his  son  Agathocles,  for  the 
sake  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  and  the  old  king 
feared  that  the  rest  of  his  family  would  share  his 
fate.  Accordingly,  be  resolved  to  send  his  wife 
Texena  and  her  two  children  to  Egypt,  her  native 
country ;  they  wept  nt  the  thoughts  of  his  dying 
thus  uncarcd  for  and  alone,  and  he  at  seeing  them 
depart  as  exiles  from  the  dominion  which  he  had 
won  for  them.  They  left  him,  and  his  death  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately.  For  this  touching  nar- 
rative, Timaeus  and  Diodorus  after  him  substituted 
a  monstrous  and  incredible  story  of  his  being  poi- 
soned by  Maeno,  an  associate  of  Archagathus. 
The  poison,  we  are  told,  was  concealed  in  the  quill 
with  which  he  cleaned  his  teeth,  and  reduced  lain 
to  so  frightful  a  condition,  that  he  was  placed  on 
the  funeral  pile  and  burnt  while  yet  living,  being 
unable  to  give  any  signs  that  he  was  not  dead. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Agathocles  was  a  man 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  plunge  into  any  excesses 
of  cruelty  and  treachery  to  further  his  own  pur- 
poses. He  persuaded  Ophelias,  king  of  Cyrene, 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him  against  Carthage, 
and  then  murdered  him  at  a  banquet,  and  seized 
the  command  of  his  army.  He  invited  the  princi- 
pal Syracusans  to  a  festival,  plied  them  with  wine, 
mixed  freely  with  them,  discovered  their  secret 
feelings,  and  killed  500  who  seemed  opposed  to  his 
views.  So  that  while  we  reject  the  fictions  of 
Timaeus,  we  can  as  little  understand  the  statement 
of  Polybius,  that  though  he  used  bloody  means  to 
acquire  his  power,  he  afterwards  became  most  mild 
and  gentle.  To  his  great  abilities  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Scipio  Afrfcanus,  who  when  asked 
what  men  were  in  his  opinion  at  once  the  boldest 
warriors  and  wisest  statesmen,  replied,  Agathocles 
and  Dionysius.  (Polyb.  xv.  35.)  He  appears  also 
to  have  possessed  remarkable  powers  of  wit  and 
repartee,  to  have  been  a  most  agreeable  companion, 
and  to  have  lived  in  Syracuse  in  a  security  gene- 
rally unknown  to  the  Greek  tyrants 
in  public  by  guards,  and  trusting  entirely 
the  popularity  or  terror  of  his  name. 

As  to  the  chronology  of  his  life,  his  landing  tn 
Africa  was  in  the  archonship  of  Hicromnemon  at 
Athens,  and  accompanied  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
i.e.  Aug.  15,  B.  c.  310.  (Clinton,  Fast.  I/eJl.) 
He  quitted  it  at  the  end  of  a.  c.  307,  died  u.  c.  289, 
after  a  reign  of  28  years,  aged  72  according  to 
Diodorus,  though  Lucian  (Macrot.  10),  gives  his 
age  95.  Wesseling  and  Clinton  prefer  the  state- 
ment of  Diodorus.  The  Italian  mercenaries  whom 
Agnthocles  left,  were  the  Mamcrtini  who  after  his 
deuth  seized  Messana,  and  occasioned  the  first 
Punic  war.  fG.  E.  L.  C] 
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AGATHOCLKS  ('AyaBoK\i}t).  1.  The  fa- 
ther of  Lysimachus,  was  a  Thcssnlian  Penest,  but 
obtained  the  favour  of  Philip  through  Hutu* ry,  and 
was  raised  by  him  to  high  rank.  (Theopompus, 
op.  Aden.  vi.  p.  259,  f.,  Slc  ;  Anion,  AnaL  vi. 
28.  l*d.  18.) 

•J.  The  son  of  Lysimachus  by  an  Odrysian 
woman,  whom  Polvaenua  (vi.  1*2)  calls  Macris. 
Agathocles  wai  sent  by  hi*  father  against  the 
Getae.  about  a.  c  292,  but  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  He  was  kindly  treated  by  Dromichaetis, 
the  king  of  the  Getae,  and  sent  back  to  his  father 
with  presents ;  but  Lysimachus,  notwithstanding, 
marched  against  the  Getae,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
himself.  He  too  was  also  released  by  Dromichae- 
tis, who  received  in  consequence  the  daughter  of 
Lvsimachus  in  marriage.  According  to  some  au- 
thors it  was  only  Agathocles,  and  according  to 
others  only  Lvsimachus,  who  was  taken  prisoner. 
(Diod.  Ere.  xxi.  p.  559,  ed.  Wess,  ;  Paus.  i.  9. 
$  7  ;  Strab.  vii.  pp.  302,  305  ;  Plut.  Demetr.  c.  39, 
de  ter.  num.  rind.  p.  555,  d.)  In  B.  O.  287,  Aga- 
thocles was  sent  by  his  father  against  Demetrius 
Polinrcetes,  who  had  marched  into  Asia  to  de- 
prive Lvsimachus  of  Lydia  and  Caria.  In  this 
expedition  he  was  successful;  he  defeated  Lysi- 
machus  and  drove  him  out  of  his  father's  pro- 
vinces. (Plut.  Demttr.  c.  46.)  Agathocles  was 
drained  to  be  the  successor  of  Lysimachus,  and 
was  popular  among  his  subjects ;  but  his  step- 
mother, Arsinoe,  prejudiced  the  mind  of  his  father 
against  him  ;  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
poison  him,  Lvsimachus  cast  him  into  prison, 
where  he  was  murdered  (a  c  284)  by  Ptolemneus 
Oraunus,  who  was  a  fugitive  at  the  court  of  Lvsi- 
machus. His  widow  Lysandra  fled  with  his  chil- 
dren, and  Alexander,  his  brother,  to  Scleucus  in 
Asia,  who  made  war  upon  Lysimachus  in  conse- 
quence. (Memnon,  op.  Phot.  Cod.  124,  pp.  225, 
226,  ed.  Bekker;  Pnus.  L  10;  Justin,  xvii.  1.) 

AGATHOCLES  ('AyafcHcATjt),  a  (ireek  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  the  history  of  Cyzicus  (*"«pl 
Kvfucov).  He  is  called  by  Athenaeus  both  a 
Babylonian  (i.  p.  30,  a.  ix.  p.  375,  a)  and  a  Cyri- 
can.  (xiv.  p.  649,  f.)  He  may  originally  have 
come  from  Babylon,  and  have  settled  at  Cyzicus. 
The  first  and  third  books  are  referred  to  by  Athe- 
naeus. (ix.  p.  375,  f.,  xii.  p.  515,  a.)  The  time  at 
which  Agathocles  lived  is  unknown,  and  his  work 
is  now  lost ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  extensively 
read  in  antiquity,  as  it  is  referred  to  by  Cicero  (de 
iHr.  L  24),  Pliny  (IIi*t.  Nid.  Klenchns  of  books 
it.  t.  vi),  snd  other  ancient  writers.  Agathocles 
also  spoke  of  the  origin  of  Rome.  (Festus,  $.  r. 
/iostam;  Solinus,  Poiyk.  1.)  The  scholiast  on 
Apullonius  (iv.  761)  cites  Memoirs  (ihroywij^OTa) 
by  an  Agathocles,  who  is  usually  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  above-mentioned  one.  (Compare 
SchoL  ad  He*.  Tlteng.  485 ;  Steph.  By*.  $.  r.  B4<t€ikos ; 
ElpHfJ.  M.  s.v.  Ai«mj.) 

There  are  several  other  writers  of  the  same 
name.  1.  Agathocles  of  Atrax,  who  wrote  a  work 
on  ti»hing  (uAKi/rtxd,  Suidas,  s.  v.  Kixi'Aiot).  2.  Of 
t'hio*,  who  wrote  a  work  on  agriculture.  (Varro 
and  Colum.  de  Re  Rust.  i.  1  ;  Plin.  //.  Ar.  xxii.  44.) 
3.  Of  M  Jot  us,  who  wrote  a  work  on  rivers.  (Plut. 
dr  Flur.  p.  1 153,  c.)  4.  Of  Samoa,  who  wrote  a 
v.rk  or.  tht  constitution  of  Pessinus.  (Plut.  J  Lid. 
p.  1159,  n.) 

Mi  AT  UOCLES,  brother  of  Agathoclea.  [Aga- 
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AOATHODAEMON  (*A7aflo8ouu«.>or  AyaOat 
B*6s),  the  ** Good  God,"  a  divinity  in  honour  of 
whom  the  Greeks  drank  a  cup  of  unmi  xed  wine  at 
the  end  of  every  repast.  A  temple  dedicated  to 
him  was  situated  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to 
Maenalus  in  Arcadia.  Pau>auias  (viii.  3o.  •§  31 
conjectures  that  the  name  is  a  mere  epithet  of  Zeur. 
(Comp.  Lobeck,  ad  I'Lrynirli.  p.  (JIM.)     [L.  S.J 

AGATHODAKMoN  ('AyaBoSaliiui'),  a  native 
of  Alexandria.  All  that  is  known  of  him  is,  that 
he  was  the  designer  of  some  maps  to  accompany 
Ptolemy's  Geography.  Copies  of  these  maps  are 
found  appended  to  several  MSS.  of  Ptolemy.  One 
of  these  is  at  Vienna,  another  at  Venice.  At  the 
end  of  each  of  these  MSS.  is  the  following  notice: 
*E*  riv  K\av$iou  1ItoA*^ou'«o  rturypa<piK*v 
€\'ivf  6mu  oiKovnivr\v  traaav  'AyatiuSa'tuvv 
*AA#(o*,8p«i)r  dwtTvvvat  (Agath.  of  Alexandria 
delineated  the  whole  inhabited  world  according  to 
the  eight  books  on  Geography  of  CI.  Ptolemeaus). 
The  Vienna  MS.  of  Ptolemy  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  extant.  The  maps  attached  to  it,  27  in 
nunnVr,  comprising  1  general  map,  10  maps  of 
Europe,  4  of  Africa,  and  12  of  Asia,  are  coloured, 
the  water  Wing  green,  the  mountains  red  or  dark 
yellow,  and  the  land  white.  The  climates,  paral- 
lels and  the  hours  of  the  longest  day,  are  marked 
on  the  East  margin  of  the  maps,  and  the  meridians 
on  the  North  and  South.  We  have  no  evidence 
as  to  when  Agathodacmon  lived,  as  the  only  notice 
preserved  respecting  him  is  that  quoted  abo\e. 
There  was  a  grammarian  of  the  same  name,  to 
whom  some  extant  letters  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium 
are  addressed.  Some  have  thought  him  to  be  the 
Agathodaemon  in  question.  lleeren.  however, 
considers  the  delineator  of  the  maps  to  have  been 
a  contemporary  of  Ptolemy,  who  (viii.  1,  2)  men- 
tions certain  mnp*  or  tables  (iriKfiKti),  which  agree 
in  number  and  arrangement  with  those  of  Aga- 
thodaemon in  the  MSS. 

Various  errors  having  in  the  course  of  time  crept 
into  the  copies  of  the  maps  of  Agathodacmon, 
Nicolaus  Bonis,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  flou- 
rished about  a.  D.  14,0,  restored  and  corrected 
them,  substituting  I^atin  for  (ireek  names.  His 
maps  are   appended   to  the  l-.bncrian    MS.  of 
Ptolemy.     They  are  the  same  in  number  and 
nearly  the  same  in  order  with  those  of  Agniho- 
I  daemon.    (Heercn,  Cumineutatio  de  poi-tdius  (t'eo- 
|  </ruph.   PuAemaei  Tubularumt/ue  its   ututtjuruin  ; 
',  Ruidel,  ( 'oiimientutio  eritteo-ltlcrtirui  </<■  CI.  J'to/finuei 
O'ev/rapftia  ejn.it/tw  axlL  ihtts,  p.  7.)      [C.  P.  M.J 

A'GATIluN  ('AydOwy),  the  son  of  the  Mace- 
donian Phi  lotas,  and  the  brother  of  Paimenion 
and  Asander,  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  Antigonus 
in  B.  c.  313,  by  his  brother  Asander,  who  was 
satrap  of  Caria,  but  was  taken  kick  again  by 
Asander  in  a  few  days.  (Diod.  xix.  75.)  Agathon 
had  a  son,  mimed  Asander,  who  is  mentioned  in  a 
Greek  inscription.   (Bockh,  Coq>.  Inter.  105.) 

A'GATHON  (*A7<hW),  an  Athenian  tragic 
poet,  was  born  about  a  c.  447,  and  sprung  from  a 
rich  and  respectable  family.  He  was  coiivijucnily 
contemporary  with  Socrates  and  Alcihiades  and 
the  other  distinguished  characters  of  their  age, 
with  many  of  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
acquaintance.  Amongst  these  was  his  friend 
Euripides.  He  w  is  remarkable  for  the  handsome- 
ness of  his  person  and  his  various  accomplishments. 
(Plat.  Prtdug.  p.  156,  b.)  He  gained  his  first 
victory  at  the  Lenaean  festival  in  n.  c.  4IC,  when 
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he  was  a  little  above  thirty  years  of  age :  in  honour 
cf  which  Plato  represents  the  Symposium,  or  ban- 
quet, to  have  been  given,  which  he  has  made  the 
occasion  of  his  dialogue  so  called.  The  scene  is 
laid  at  Agathon's  house,  and  amongst  the  interlo- 
cutors* are,  Apollodorus,  Socrates,  Aristophanes, 
Diotiina,  and  Alcibiadcs.  Plato  was  then  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  a  spectator  at  the  tragic  contest, 
in  which  Agathon  was  victorious.  (Athen.  v.  p. 
217,  a.)  When  Agathon  was  about  forty  years  of 
age  (b.  c.  4U7),  he  visited  the  court  of  Archclaus, 
the  king  of  Macedonia  (Aelian,  V.  II.  xiii.  4), 
where  his  old  friend  Kuripides  was  also  a  guest  at 
the  same  time.  From  the  expression  in  the  Hatiae 
(83),  that  he  was  gone  is  /uwcapov  <twx<ai',  nothing 
certain  can  be  determined  as  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  phrase  admits  of  two  meanings,  either 
that  he  was  then  residing  at  the  court  of  Archelaua, 
or  that  he  was  dead.  The  former,  however,  is  the 
more  probihle  interpretation.  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hell. 
vol.  ii.  p.  xxxii.)  He  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  died  about  B.  c.  400,  at  the  oge  of  forty- 
seven.  (Bode,  GcachickU  der  dram.  I)ivMkuu>t,  i. 
p.  553.)  The  poetic  merits  of  Agathon  were  con- 
siderable, but  his  compositions  were  more  remark- 
able for  elegance  and  flowery  ornaments  than  force, 
vigour,  or  sublimity.  They  abounded  in  anti- 
thesis and  metaphor,  44  with  cheerful  thoughts  and 
kindly  images"  (Aelian,  V.II.xw.  13,)  and  he 
is  said  to  have  imitated  in  verse  the  prose  of  Gor- 
gias  the  philosopher.  The  language  which  Plato 
puts  into  his  mouth  in  the  Symposium,  is  of  the 
aame  character,  full  of  harmonious  words  and  softly 
flowing  periods  :  an  ikedov  {>*vua  d^o^njrl  pijrros. 
The  style  of  his  verses,  and  especially  of  his  lyrical 
compositions,  is  represented  by  Aristophanes  in  his 
Thesmophoriazusae  ( 1 9 1 ;  as  affected  and  effemi- 
nate, corresponding  with  his  personal  appearance 
and  manner.  In  that  play  (acted  B.  c.  409 ),  where 
he  appears  as  the  friend  of  Euripides,  he  is  ridiculed 
for  his  effeminacy,  both  in  manners  and  actions, 
being  brought  on  the  stage  in  female  dress.  lu 
the  Hanac,  acted  five  years  afterwards,  Aristophanes 
speaks  highly  of  him  as  a  poet  and  a  man,  calling 
him  an  dyaBds  iroiirn);  kcu  wo0*ifis  rots  QlKots. 
In  the  Thesmophoriazusac  (29)  also,  he  calls  him 
'Aydfay  6  kAcipo?.  In  some  respects,  Agathon 
was  instrumental  in  causing  the  decline  of  tragedy 
at  Athens.  He  was  the  first  tnitnc  poet,  according 
to  Aristotle  (/'oeV.  18.  §  22),  wno  commenced  the 
practice  of  inserting  choruses  between  the  acts,  the 
suhject-mntter  of  which  was  unconnected  with  the 
•tory  of  the  drama,  and  which  were  therefore 
called  ipi€6\ifia,  or  intercalary,  as  being  merely 
lyrical  or  musical  interludes.  The  same  critic 
(/'or/.  18.  §  17  )  also  blames  him  for  selecting  too 
extensive  subjects  for  his  tragedies.  Agathon  also 
wrote  pieces,  the  story  and  characters  of  which 
were  the  creations  of  pure  fiction.  One  of  these 
was  called  the  "Flower"  ("A»^oj,  ArisL  /'or/.  9. 
§  7) ;  its  subject-matter  was  neither  mythical  nor 
historic.il,  and  therefore  probably  "neither  seriously 
affecting,  nor  terrible."  (Schlegel,  Dram.  Lit.  i. 
p.  189.)  We  cannot  but  regret  the  loss  of  this 
work,  which  must  have  been  amusing  and  original. 
The  titles  of  four  only  of  his  tragedies  are  known 
with  certainty :  they  are,  the  Thycstcs,  the  Tele- 
phus,  the  Aerope,  aud  the  Alcmaeon.  A  fifth, 
which  is  ascribed  to  him,  is  of  doubtful  authority. 
It  is  probable  that  Aristophanes  has  given  us 
extracts  from  some  of  Agathon'*   plays  in  the 
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Thesmophoriazusac,  v.  100-130.  Theopintou  that 
Agathon  also  wrote  comedies,  or  that  there  wan  a 
comic  writer  of  this  name,  has  been  refuted  by 
Bentley,  in  his  Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of 
Euripides,  p.  417.  (Hitachi,  Commentatio  de  A<fa- 
thonis  vita,  Arte  ct  Trayoediarunt  rcliyuiis,  Haiae, 
1829,  8vo.)  [R.  W.J 

A'GATHON  QAydfav),  of  Somos,  who  wrote 
a  work  upon  Scythia  and  another  upon  Rivers, 
(Plut.  de  Fluv.  p.  1156,  e.  1159,  a;  Stobacu* 
Serm.  tit  100.  10,  ed.  Gaisford.) 

AG'ATHON  ('A-ydO^),  at  first  Reader,  after- 
wards Librarian,  at  Constantinople.  In  a.  d.  680, 
during  his  Readership,  he  was  Notary  or  Re- 
porter at  the  6th  General  Council,  which  con- 
demned the  Monothelitc  heresy.  He  sent  copies 
of  the  acts,  written  by  himself,  to  the  five  Patri- 
archates. He  wrote,  a.  o.  712,  a  short  treatise, 
still  extant  in  Greek,  on  the  attempts  of  Philip, 
picus  Bardanes  (711 — 713)  to  revive  the  Mono- 
thelitc error,  ConcUiornm  Nova  Cotlcdio  a  Murui, 
vol.  xii.  p.  189.  [A.  J.  C.J 

AGATH O'STH  EN  ES  ('Aya6o<reivvs),  a  Greek 
historian  or  philosopher  of  uncertain  date,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Tzetzes  (ad  Lycojtir.  704,  1021. 
Chit.  vii.  645)  as  his  authority  in  matters  connect- 
ed with  geography.  There  is  mention  of  a  work 
of  Agathosthcncs  called  "  Asiatica  Cnnnina" 
(Germanicus,  in  A  rut.  Fhaen.  24),  where  GaU 
(AW  in  I\irtf,cn.  p.  125,  &c.)  wished  to  rend 
the  name  Aglaosthenes  ;  for  Aglaosthenes  or  Aglos- 
thenes,  who  is  by  some  considered  to  be  the  same 
as  Agathosthcnes,  wrote  a  work  on  the  history 
of  Naxos,  of  which  nothing  is  extant,  but  which 
was  much  used  by  ancient  writers.  (Hygin.  Fort. 
Astr.  ii.  16;  Enitosth.  Catast.  ii.  27;  Pollux,  ix. 
83  ;  Athen.  iii.  p.  7»  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  iv.  22.)  [L.  S.] 

AG  ATHO'T  Y CH  L'S ('AyaOoTvxos),  an  ancient 
veterinary  surgeon,  whose  (bite  and  history  are  un- 
known, but  who  probably  lived  in  the  "fourth  or 
fifth  century  after  Christ.  Some  fragments  of  his 
writings  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  works 
on  this  subject  first  published  in  a  Latin  translation 
by  Jo.  Ruellius,  Wterinurtae  Mextu-tuae  Libri  du-s 
Paris.  1530,  fol.,  and  afterwards  in  Greek  by 
Grvnaeus,  Basil.  1537,  4to.  [W.  A.  G.J 

AGATH  YLLUS  {'AydevKKos),  of  Arcadia, 
a  Greek  elegiac  poet,  who  is  quoted  by  Dionytius 
in  reference  to  the  history  of  Aeneas  aud  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome,  Some  of  his  verses  arc  preserved 
by  Dionysius.    (i.  49,  72.) 

AGATH YRN US  ('Ayddupvos),  a  son  of 
Aeolus,  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Agnthynium 
in  Sicilv.    (Diod.  v.  8.)  [L.  S.J 

AGA'VE  ('A7ouii).  1.  A  daughter  of  Cadmus, 
and  wife  of  the  Spartan  Echion,  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Pcntheus,  who  succeeded  his 
grandfather  Cadmus  as  king  of  Thebes.  Agave 
was  the  sister  of  Autonoe,  luo,  and  Semelc  (Apol- 
lod.  iii.  4.  §  2),  and  when  Semele,  during  her 
pregnancy  with  Dionysus,  was  destroyed  by  the 
sight  of  the  splendour  of  Zeus,  her  sister*  spread 
the  report  that  she  had  only  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal her  guilt,  by  pretending  that  Zeus  was  the 
father  of  her  child,  and  that  her  destruction  was  a 
just  punishment  for  her  falsehood.  This  calumny 
was  afterwards  most  severely  avenged  upon  Agave. 
For,  after  Dionysus,  the  son  of  Semele,  had  tra- 
versed the  world,  he  came  to  Thebes  and  compelled 
the  women  to  celebrate  his  Dionysiac  festivals  on 
mouut  Cithaerou.     Peutheus  wishing  to  prevent 
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•r  stop  these  riotous  proceedings,  went  himself  to 
mount  Cithaeron,  but  was  torn  to  pieces  there  by 
his  own  mother  Atpivc,  who  in  her  frenzy  believed 
him  to  be  a  wild  beast.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  2 ;  ()v. 
Mrt.  iii.  725;  eonip.  Pknthel's.)  Hyginus  (Fab. 
240.  254)  makes  Agave,  after  this  deed,  go  to 
IUyria  and  many  king  Lycotherses,  whom  how- 
ever she  afterwards  killed  in  order  to  gain  his 
kingdom  for  her  father  Cadmus.  This  account  is 
manifestly  transplaced  by  Hyginus  and  must  have 
belonged  to  an  earlier  part  of  the  story  of  Agave. 
2.    [Nbrkidak.]  [L.  S.] 

AGDISTIS  ('AySliTTii),  a  mythical  being  con- 
nected with  the  Phrygian  worship  of  Attes  or 
Atys.  Pausanias  (vii.  17.  §  5)  relates  the  follow- 
ing story  about  Agdistis.  On  one  occasion  Zeus 
unwittingly  begot  by  the  Earth  a  superhuman 
bring  which  was  at  once  man  and  woman,  and 
wa»  called  Agdistis.  The  gods  dreaded  it  and 
unmanned  it,  and  from  its  severed  ai&oia  there 
grew  up  an  almond-tree.  Once  when  the  daughter 
of  the  river-god  Sangarius  was  gathering  the  fruit 
of  this  tree,  she  put  some  almonds  into  her  bosom  ; 
but  here  the  almonds  disappeared,  and  she  became 
the  mother  of  Attes,  who  was  of  such  extraordinary 
beauty,  that  when  he  had  grown  up  Agdistis  feU 
in  love  with  him.  His  relatives,  however,  destined 
him  to  become  the  husband  of  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Pessinus,  whither  he  went  accordingly. 
But  at  the  moment  when  the  hymeneal  song  hud 
commenced,  Agdistis  appeared,  und  Attes  was 
•fixed  by  a  fit  of  madness,  in  which  he  unmanned 
himself ;  the  king  who  had  given  him  his  daugh- 
ter did  the  same.  Agdistis  now  repented  her 
deed,  and  obtained  from  Zeus  the  promise  that  the 
body  of  Attes  should  not  become  decomposed  or 
disappear.  This  is,  says  Pausanias,  the  most  po- 
pular account  of  an  otherwise  mysterious  affair, 
which  is  probably  part  of  a  symbolical  worship  of 
the  creative  powers  of  nature.  A  hill  of  the  mime 
of  Agdistis  in  Phrygia,  at  the  foot  of  which  Attes 
was  believed  to  be  buried,  is  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
niav  (i.  4.  §  5.)  According  to  Hesychius  (n.  r.) 
and  Strabo  (xii.  p.  567;  comp.  x.  p.  46*9),  Agdistis 
is  the  same  as  Cybele,  who  was  worshipped  at  Pes- 
sinus under  that  name.  A  story  somewhat  differ- 
ent is  given  bv  Arnobins  (Adv.  (Jcnt.  ix.  5.  §  4  ; 
coop.  Minuc  Felix,  21.)  [I..  S.] 

AGE'LADAS  (,A7«Aa'8aj),  a  native  of  Argos 
(Pausan.  ri.  8.  §  4,  vii.  24.  §  2,  x.  10.  §  3),  pre- 
eminently distinguished  as  a  statuary.  His  fame 
is  enhanced  by  his  having  been  the  instructor  of 
the  three  great  masters,  Phidias  (Suidas  .«.  v.  ; 
Schol.  ad  Artxtopk.  Ran.  504  ;  Tzetzes,  Chiliad. 
ril  154,  viii.  191 — for  the  names  'EKdSov  and 
IVAaSov  are  unquestionably  merely  corruptions  of 
k-,tKaiov.  as  was  first  observed  by  Meursius  with 
whom  Winckelmana,  Thiersch,  and  Miiller  agree), 
Myron,  and  Polycletus  (Plin.  //.  Ar.  xxxiv.  8,  s. 
IS.)  The  determination  of  the  period  when 
Ageladas  flourished,  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal 
of  discussion,  owing  to  the  apparently  contradictory 
statements  in  the  writers  who  mention  the  name. 
Pausanias  (ri.  10.  §  2)  tells  us  that  Ageladas  cast  a 
statue  of  Cleosthenes  (who  gained  a  victory  in  the 
chariot-race  in  the  66th  Olympiad)  with  the 
chariot,  horses,  and  charioteer,  which  was  set  up  at 
Oiympia.  There  were  also  at  Olympia  statues  by 
him  of  Timasitheu*  of  Delphi  and  Anochus  of  Ta- 
fr&tum.  Now  Timasitheus  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Athenians,  for  bis  participation  in  the  attempt  of 
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Isagoras  in  01.  lxviii.  2  (b.  c.  507);  nnd  Anochu* 
(as  we  learn  from  Eusebius)  was  a  victor  in  the 
games  of  the  65th  OL  So  far  everything  is  clear; 
and  if  we  suppose  Ageladas  to  have  been  born 
about  u.  c.  540,  he  may  very  well  have  Ik-ch  the 
instructor  of  Phidias.  On  the  other  hand  I'liny 
(/.  c.)  says  that  Ageladas,  with  Polycletus  Phrari- 
nion,  and  Myron,  flourished  in  the  "i!7th  Ol.  This 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  the  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes  that  at  Melite  there  was  a  statue  of 
'H/xucXrjt  d\t(iKaKos.  the  work  of  Ageladas  the 
Argive,  which  was  set  up  during  the  great  pesti- 
lence.  (Ol.  Ixxxvii.  3.  4.)  To  these  authorities 
must  l»e  added  a  passage  of  Pausanias  (iv.  33.  J*  3), 
where  he  s|s-aks  of  a  statue  of  Zeus  made  by 
Ageladas  for  the  Mcsscnians  of  Naupaetus.  This 
must  have  been  after  the  year  B.  c.  455,  when  the 
Messenians  were  allowed  by  the  Athenians  to 
settle  at  Naupaetus  In  order  to  reconcile  these 
conflicting  statements  some  suppose  that  Pliny's 
date  is  wrong,  and  that  the  statue  of  Hercules 
had  been  made  by  Ageladas  long  before  it  was  set 
up  at  Melite  :  others  (as  Meyer  and  Siebelis)  that 
Pliny's  date  is  correct,  but  that  Ageladas  did  not 
make  the  statues  of  the  Olympic  victors  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  till  many  years  after  their  victories  ; 
which  in  the  case  of  three  persons  the  dates  of 
whose  victories  are  so  nearly  the  same,  would  bo 
a  very  extraordinary  coincidence.  The  most  pro- 
bable solution  of  the  difficulty  is  that  of  Thiersch, 
who  thinks  that  there  were  two  artists  of  this 
name  ;  one  an  Argive,  the  instructor  of  Phidias  lK""n 
about  B.  c.  540,  the  other  a  native  of*  Sicyoii,  who 
flourished  at  the  date  assigned  by  Pliny,  and  was 
confounded  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  with 
his  more  illustrious  namesake  of  Argos.  Thiersch 
supports  this  hypothesis  by  an  able  criticism  on  a 
passage  of  Pausanias.  (v.  24.  §  1.)  Sillig  assumes 
that  there  were  two  artists  of  the  name  of  Ageladas 
but  both  Argives  Ageladas  the  Argive  executed 
one  of  a  group  of  three  Muses,  representing  re- 
spectively the  presiding  geniuses  of  the  diatonic, 
chromatic  and  enharmonic  styles  of  Greek  music. 
Canachus  and  Aristocles  of  Sicyon  made  the  other 
two.  (Antipntcr,  Anth.  Pal.  Plan.  220;  Thiersch, 
Ejturk.  d.  U/d.  Airarf.  pp.  158-  164.)  [C.  P.  M.J 
AGELAT5  ('Ayi.Kaos).  1.  A  son  of  Hera- 
cles and  Omphale,  and  the  founder  of  the  house  of 
Croesus.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8.)  Herodotus  (i.  7) 
derives  the  family  of  Croesus  from  one  Alcaeut, 
and  Diodorus  (iv.  31)  from  one  Cleolaus,  while  ho 
calls  the  son  of  Heracles  and  Omphale  Laniu-,  and 
others  Laomedes.  (Anton.  Lib.  2  ;  Palaephat.  de 
1  tiered.  45.) 

2.  A  son  of  Dnmastor,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of 
Penelope.  (Horn.  Od.  xx.  321.)  In  the  struggle  of 
Odysseus  with  the  suitors  and  after  many  of  them 
had*  fallen,  Agehuis  encouraged  and  headed  thuse 
who  survived  (xxii.  131,  241),  until  at  lust  he  too 
was  struck  dead  by  OdysseuB  with  u  javelin, 
(xxii.  293.) 

3.  A  slave  of  Priam,  who  exposed  the  infant 
Paris  on  mount  Ida,  in  consequence  of  a  dream  of 
his  mother.  When,  after  the  lapse  of  liw  days, 
the  slave  found  the  infant  still  alive  and  suckled 
by  a  bear,  he  took  him  to  his  own  house  and 
brought  him  up.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  4  ;  compare 
Pakis.) 

There  are  several  other  mythical  personages  of 
the  name  of  Ageisms,  concerning  whom  no  particu- 
lars are  known.    (Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  5  ;  Ai  tonin. 
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Lib.  2 ;  Horn.  //.  Yiii.  257,  xi.  302 ;  Pans.  viii. 
85.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

AGELA'US  (*Ay4kaos\  of  Naupactus,  was  a 
leading  man  in  the  Aetolian  state  at  the  time  of 
the  Achaean  league.  He  is  first  mentioned  in 
B.  c.  221,  when  he  negotiated  the  alliance  between 
the  Illyrian  chief  Scerdilai'dns  and  the  Aetolians. 
It  was  through  his  persuasive  speech  that  Philip 
of  Macedonia  and  his  allies  were  induced  to  make 
peace  with  the  Aetolians  (b.  c.  218).  nnd  he  was 
elected  general  of  the  latter  in  the  following  year, 
though  his  conduct  in  recommending  pence  was 
soon  afterwards  blamed  bv  his  fickle  countrymen. 
(Polvh.  iv.  16,  t.  103—107.) 

AGELEIA  or  AGELE'lS  ('AytXtla  or  'Ayt- 
Aijfj),  a  surname  of  Athena,  by  which  she  is  desig- 
nated as  the  leader  or  protectress  of  the  people. 
(Horn.  II.  iv.  128,  v.  765,  vi.  269,  xv.  213, 
Od.  Hi.  378,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

AGE'LLIUS.    [A.  Gei.lius.] 

AGE'NOR  ('Ayjvup).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Libya,  king  of  Phoenicia,  and  twin-brother  of 
Belus.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  4.)  He  married  Tele- 
phasaa,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Cadmus, 
Phoenix,  Cylix,  Thasu*,  Phineus  and  according 
to  some  of  Europa  also.  (Schol.  a>l  Eurip.  Phnen. 
5;  Hygin.  Fab.  178;  Paus.  v.  25.  §7;  Schol 
ati  Apo/lon.  Rhod.  W.  178,  iii.  1185.)  After  his 
daughter  Europa  had  been  carried  off  by  Zeus, 
Agenor  sent  out  his  sons  in  search  of  her,  and  en- 
joined them  not  to  return  without  their  sister.  As 
Europa  was  not  to  be  found,  none  of  them  re- 
turned, and  all  settled  in  foreign  countries.  (Apol- 
lod. iii.  1.  §  1  ;  Hygin  FuA.178.)    Virgil  {Ac*. 

i.  338)  calls  Carthage  the  city  of  Agenor,  by  which 
he  alludes  to  the  descent  of  Dido  from  Agenor. 
Buttmann  (Mytholog.  i.  p.  232,  Sic.)  points  out 
that  the  genuine  Phoenician  name  of  Agenor  was 
Chnas,  which  is  the  same  as  Canaan,  and  upon 
these  facts  he  builds  the  hypothesis  that  Agenor 
or  Chnas  is  the  same  as  the  Canaan  in  the  books 
of  Moses. 

2.  A  son  of  Jasus,  and  father  of  Argus  Panoptes, 
king  of  Argos.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  2.)  Hellanicus 
(Fragm.  p.  47,  ed.  Sturz.)  states  that  Agenor  was 
a  son  of  Phoroncus,  and  brother  of  Jasus  and  Pe- 
lasgus,  and  that  after  their  father's  death,  the  two 
elder  brothers  divided  his  dominions  between 
themselves  in  such  a  manner,  that  Pelasgus  re- 
ceived the  country  about  the  river  Erasmus,  and 
built  Larissa.  and  Jasus  the  country  about  Elis. 
After  the  death  of  these  two,  Agenor,  the  young- 
est, invaded  their  dominions,  and  thus  became  king 
of  Argos. 

3.  The  son  and  successor  of  Triopas,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  He  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Phoroneus,  and  was  father  of  Crotopus.  (Paus. 

ii.  16.  §  1;  Hygin.  Fab.  145.) 

4.  A  son  of  Pleuron  and  Xanthippe,  and  grand- 
son of  Aetolns.  Epicaste.  the  daughter  of  Cnly- 
don,  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Porthaon  and 
Demonice.  (Apollod.  L  7.  §  7.)  According  to 
Pausanias  (iii.  13.  §  5),  Thestius,  the  father  of 
Leda,  is  likewise  a  son  of  this  Agenor. 

5.  A  son  of  Phegcus,  king  of  Psophis,  in  Arca- 
din.  He  was  brother  of  Pronous  and  Arsinoe, 
who  was  married  to  Alcmacon,  but  was  abandoned 
by  him.  When  Alcmaeon  wanted  to  give  the 
celebrated  necklace  and  peplus  of  Hannonia  to  his 
second  wife  Calirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  Achelous, 
he  was  slain  by  Agenor  and  Pronous  at  the  insti- 
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gation  of  Phegeus.    But  when  the  two  brothers 

came  to  Delphi,  where  they  intended  to  dedicate 
the  necklace  and  peplus,  they  were  killed  by  Am- 
photeric and  Acanian,  the  sons  of  Alcmacon  and 
Calirrhoe.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  5.)  Pausanias  (viii. 
24.  §  4),  who  relates  the  same  story,  calls  the  chil- 
dren of  Phegcus,  Tcmcnus,  Axion,  and  Alpne- 
siboca. 

6.  A  son  of  the  Trojan  Antenor  and  Theano, 
the  priestess  of  Athena.  (Horn.  //.  xi.  59,  vi 
297.)  He  appears  in  the  Iliad  as  one  of  the 
bravest  among  the  Trojans,  and  is  one  of  their 
leaders  in  the  attack  upon  the  fortification*  of  the 
Greeks.  (iv.  4G7,  xii.  93,  xiv.  4-5.)  He  even 
ventures  to  fight  with  Achilles,  who  is  wounded 
by  him.  (xxL  570,  etc.)  Apollo  rescued  him  in 
a  cloud  from  the  anger  of  Achilles,  and  then  as- 
sumed himself  the  appearance  of  Agenor,  by  which 
means  he  drew  Achilles  away  from  the  walls  of 
Troy,  and  afforded  to  the  fugitive  Trojans  a  safe 
retreat  to  the  city.  (xxi.  in  fine.)  According  to 
Pausanias  (x.  27.  §  1 )  Agenor  was  slain  by  Neo- 
ptolcmus,  and  was  represented  by  Polygnotus  in 
the  great  painting  in  the  Lcschc  of  Delphi. 

Some  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name 
occur  in  the  following  passages:  Apollod.  ii.  I.  §  5, 
iii.  5.  §  6  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  145.  [L.  S.] 

AGENO'RIDES  ('A^Tjropi'Sni),  a  patronymic 
of  Agenor,  designating  a  descendant  of  an  Agenor, 
such  as  Cadmus  (Ov.  Met.  iii.  8,  81,  90;  iv. 
563),  Phineus  (Val.  Flncc  iv.  582),  and  Perseus. 
(Ov.  M,i.  iv.  771.)  [L.  S.] 

AGE'POLIS  ('A7«VoAis),  of  Rhode*,  was  sent 
by  his  countrymen  as  ambassador  to  the  consul  Q. 
Mnrcius  Philippus,  n.  c.  169,  in  the  war  with 
Perseus  and  had  an  interview  with  him  near 
Heraceleum  in  Macedonia.  In  the  following  year, 
n.  c.  168,  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Rome  to 
deprecate  the  anger  of  the  Romans.  (Polyb. 
xxviii.  14,  15,  xxix.  4,  7;  Eiv.  xiv.  3.) 

AGESANDER  or  AGESILA'L'S  i^Ay^aavipot 
or  'A-yeffiAaos),  from  dytiv  and  dV>)p  or  A^ufs,  a  sur- 
name of  Pluto  or  Hades,  describing  him  as  the  god 
who  carries  away  all  men.  (Callitn.  Hymn,  in  I*al- 
lad.  130,  with  Spanhcim's  note;  Hesych.  «.  r. ; 
Aeschyl.  ap.  A  then,  iii,  p.  99.^  Nicander  («/>. 
Alhen.  xv.  p.  684)  uses  the  form  Hytai\aoi.  [L.S*.] 

AGESANDER,  a  sculptor,  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Rhodes.  Mb  name  occurs  in  no  author 
except  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4),  and  we 
know  but  of  one  work  which  he  executed  ;  it  is  a 
work  however  which  bears  the  most  decisive  tes- 
timony to  his  surpassing  genius.  In  conjunction 
with  Polydorus  and  Athcnodorus  he  sculptured 
the  group  of  Laocoon,  a  work  which  is  ranked  by 
all  competent  judges  among  the  most  perfect  speci- 
mens of  art,  especially  on  account  of  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  amidst  the  intense  suffering 
portrayed  in  every  feature,  limb,  nnd  muscle, 
there  is  still  preserved  that  air  of  sublime  repose, 
which  characterised  the  best  productions  of  Grecian 
genius.  This  celebrated  group  was  discovered  in 
the  year  1506,  near  the  baths  of  Titus  on  the 
Esquilinc  hill :  it  is  now  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  the  Vatican.  Pliny  docs  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce it  superior  to  all  other  works  both  of 
statuary  and  painting.  A  great  deal  has  been 
written  respecting  the  age  when  Agesander 
flourished,  and  various  opinions  have  been  held  on 
the  subject.  Winckelmann  and  Muller,  forming 
their  judgment  from  the  style  of  art  displayed  in 
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th«  work  itself,  assign  it  to  the  age  of  Lysip- 
ptu.  M  tiller  thinks  the  intensity  of  suffering  de- 
picted, and  the  somewhat  theatrical  air  which 
pervade*  the  group,  shews  that  it  belongs  to  a 
later  age  than  that  of  Phidias.  Leasing  and 
Thiersch  on  the  other  hand,  after  subjecting  the 
passage  of  Pliny  to  an  accurate  examination,  have 
mme  to  the  conclusion,  that  Agesander  and  the 
other  two  artists  lived  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  und 
sculptured  the  group  expressly  for  that  emperor ; 
and  this  opinion  is  pretty  generally  acquiesced  in. 
In  addition  to  many  other  reasons  that  might  be 
mentioned,  if  space  permitted,  if  the  Laocoon  had 
been  a  work  of  antiquity,  we  can  hardly  under- 
stand how  Pliny  should  hare  ranked  it  above 
all  the  works  of  Phidias,  Polycletus,  Praxiteles, 
and  Ly»ippus.  But  we  can  account  for  his  exag- 
gerated praise,  if  the  group  was  modern  and  the 
admiration  excited  by  its  execution  in  Rome  still 
fresh.  Thiersch  haswritten  a  great  deal  to  shew 
that  the  plastic  art  did  not  decline  so  early  as  is 
generally  supposed,  but  continued  to  flourish  in 
full  rigour  from  the  time  of  Phidias  uninterrupt- 
edly down  to  the  reign  of  Titus-  Pliny  was  de- 
ceived in  saying  that  the  group  was  sculptured  out 
of  one  block,  as  the  lapse  of  time  lias  discovered  a 
join  in  it.  It  appears  from  an  inscription  on  the 
pedestal  of  a  statue  found  at  Nettuuo  (the  ancient 
Antium)  that  Athenodorus  was  the  son  of  Age- 
sacder.  This  makes  it  not  unlikely  that  Polydorus 
al*o  was  his  son,  and  that  the  father  executed  the 
figure  of  Laocoon  himself,  his  two  sons  the  remain- 
ing two  figures.  (Leasing,  Laokoon;  Winckelmann, 
6«snt  d.  A'vwtf,  x.  1,  10;  Thiersch,  Epochen  d. 
LUd.  A'ffnu/.  p.  318,  &c;  Miiller,  Archtialoqie  d. 
JT«sf,  p.  l.VJ.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

AGES.VNDRIDAS  £hm*mvtyi*nt)y  the  son 
of  Agetander  (comp.  Thuc.  i.  1 39),  the  commander 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  sent  to  protect  the 
revolt  of  Kuboea  in  u.  c  411,  was  attacked  by  the 
Athenians  near  Eretria,  and  obtained  a  victory 
over  them.    (Thuc.  viii.  91,  94,  9.5.) 

AGESI'ANAX  (*Arn<™W),  a  Greek  poet,  of 
whom  a  beautiful  fragment  descriptive  of  the  moon 
is  preserved  in  Plutarch.  (ZAe  Jucie  in  orb.  lunar, 
p.  9*20.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  poem  to 
which  this  fragment  belonged  was  of  an  epic  or 
didactic  character.  [L.  S.] 

AGE'SIAS  ('Aynclas),  one  of  the  Iambidae, 
and  an  hereditary  priest  of  Zeus  at  Olympia, 
gained  the  victory  there  in  the  mule  race,  and 
is  celebrated  on  that  account  by  Pindar  in  the 
sixth  Olympic  ode.  Bockh  places  his  victory  in 
the  78th  Olympiad. 

AGESIDA'MUS  {'AyvaiScmo,),  son  of  Ar- 
chestratus,  an  Episephyrian  Locrian,  who  con- 
quered, when  a  boy,  in  boxing  in  the  Olympic 
games.  His  victory  is  celebrated  by  Pindar  in 
the  1 0th  and  1 1  th  Olympic  odes.  The  scholiast 
places  his  victory  in  the  74th  Olympiad.  He 
should  not  lje  confounded  with  Agesidamus,  the 
father  of  Giro  mi  us,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Ne- 
meanodes.    (i.  42,  ix.  99.) 

AGESILA'US.  [Aokrandbh.] 

AGESILA'US  I.  ('ATTjffiAooi),  son  of  Doryssus, 
siith  king  of  the  Agid  line  at  Sparta,  excluding 
Amtodeiuus,  according  to  Apollodorus,  reigned  I 
forty-four  years,  and  died  in  886"  n.  c.    Puu»unia*  I 
makes  his  reign  a  short  one,  but  contemponuy  j 
with  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus.  (Paus.  iii.  2.  §  3  ; 
Chnti«n,  lutti,  i.  p.  335.)  [A.  H.  C] 
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AGESILA'US  II.,  son  by  his  second  wife,  Ea- 
polia,  of  Archidamus  II.,  succeeded  his  half-bro- 
ther, Agis  1 1,  as  nineteenth  king  of  the  Eurypoutid 
line;  excluding,  on  the  ground  of  spurious  birth, 
and  by  the  interest  of  Lysander,  his  nephew, 
I^otychidcs.  [Lkotyciudk*.]  His  reign  extends 
from  398  to  361  B.  c,  both  inclusive  ;  during  most 
of  which  time  he  was,  in  Plutarch's  words  "as 
good  as  thought  commander  and  king  of  all  (ireece,** 
and  was  for  the  whole  of  it  greatly  identitied  with 
his  country's  deeds  and  fortunes.  The  position  of 
that  country,  though  internally  weak,  was  exter- 
nally, in  Greece,  down  to  394,  one  of  supremacy 
acknowledged :  the  only  field  of  its  ambition  was 
Persia ;  from  394  to  387,  the  Corinthian  or  first 
Theban  war,  one  of  supremacy  assaulted :  in  387 
that  supremacy  was  restored  over  Greece,  in  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Asiatic  pro- 
spects :  and  thus  more  confined  and  more  secure,  it 
became  also  more  wanton.  After  378,  when  Thebes 
regained  her  freedom,  we  find  it  again  assailed, 
and  again  for  one  moment  restored,  though  on  a 
lower  level,  in  371  ;  then  overthrown  for  ever  at 
Leuctra,  the  next  nine  years  being  a  struggle  for 
existence  amid  dangers  within  and  without. 

Of  the  youth  of  Agesilaus  we  have  no  detail,  be- 
yond the  mention  of  his  intimacy  with  Lysander. 
On  the  throne,  which  he  ascended  about  the  age  of 
forty,  we  first  hear  of  him  in  the  suppression  of 
Cinadon's  conspiracy.  [Cinadon.J  In  his  third 
year  (396)  he  crossed  into  Asia,  and  after  a  short 
campaign,  and  a  winter  of  preparation,  he  in  tho 
next  overpowered  the  two  satraps,  Tissaphernes  and 
Pharnabazus ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  394,  was  en- 
camped in  the  plain  of  Thebe,  preparing  to  advance 
into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  when  a  message  ar- 
rived to  summon  him  to  the  war  at  home.  He 
calmly  and  promptly  obeyed  ;  expressing  however 
to  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  doubtless  himself  in- 
dulging, hopes  of  a  speedy  return.  Marching  rapid- 
ly by  Xerxes' route,  he  met  and  defeated  atforoneia 
in  Boeotia  the  allied  forces.  In  393  he  was  engaged 
in  a  ravaging  invasion  of  Argolis,  in  392  in  one  of 
the  Corinthian  territory,  in  391  he  reduced  the 
Acarnanians  to  submission  ;  but,  in  the  remaining 
years  of  the  war,  he  is  not  mentioned.  In  the  inter- 
val of  peace,  we  find  him  declining  the  command  in 
Sparta's  aggression  on  Mautineia ;  but  heading,  from 
motives,  it  is  said,  of  private  friendship,  that  on 
Phlius  ;  and  openly  justifying  Phoebidas'  seizure  of 
the  Cadmeia.  Of  the  next  war,  the  first  two  years 
he  commanded  in  Boeotia,  more  however  to  tho 
enemy's  gain  in  point  of  experience,  than  loss  in 
any  other  ;  from  the  five  remaining  he  was  with- 
drawn by  severe  illness.  In  the  congress  of  371 
an  altercation  is  recorded  between  him  and  Epami- 
nondas ;  and  by  his  advice  Thebes  was  perempto- 
rily excluded  from  the  peace,  and  orders  given  for 
the  fatal  campaign  of  Leuctra.  In  370  we  find 
him  engaged  in  an  embassy  to  Mantiueia,  and 
reassuring  the  Spartans  by  an  invasion  of  Arcadia; 
and  in  369  to  his  skill,  courage,  and  presence  of 
mind,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  maintenance  of  the  un- 
wnlled  Sparta,  amidst  the  attacks  of  four  armies, 
and  revolts  and  conspiracies  of  Helots,  Periocci, 
and  even  S|>artans.  Finally,  in  362,  he  led  his 
countrymen  into  Arcadia  ;  by  fortunate  information 
was  enabled  to  return  in  time  to  prevent  the  sur- 
prise of  Sparta,  and  was,  it  seems,  joint  if  not  sole 
commander  at  the  battle  of  Mantincia.  To  the 
enduing  winter  must  probably  be  referred  his  em- 
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bassy  to  the  coast  of  Asia  and  negotiations  for 
money  with  the  revolted  satraps,  alluded  to  in  an 
obscure  passage  of  Xcnophon  (AtjeA'atu,  ii.  2b*.  '27) : 
and,  in  performance  perhaps  of  some  stipulation 
then  made,  he  crossed,  in  the  spring  of  3b*  1,  with 
a  body  of  I,acedacnionian  mercenaries  into  Egypt. 
Jlere,  after  displaying  much  of  his  ancient  skill,  he 
died,  while  preparing  for  his  voyage  home,  in  the 
winter  of  361-G'O,  after  a  life  of  above  eighty  years 
and  a  reign  of  thirty-eight.  His  body  was  em- 
balmed in  wax,  and  splendidly  buried  at  Sparta. 

Referring  to  our  sketch  of  Spartan  history,  wc 
find  Agesilaus  shining  most  in  its  first  and  last 
peri. id,  as  commencing  and  surrendering  a  glorious 
career  in  Asia,  and  ns,  in  extreme  age,  maintaining 
his  prostrate  country.  From  Coroneia  to  Lettctra 
we  see  him  partly  unemployed,  at  times  yielding 
to  weak  motives,  at  times  joining  in  wanton  acts 
of  public  injustice.  No  one  of  Sparta's  great  de- 
feats, but  some  of  her  l^d  policy  belongs  to  him. 
In  what  others  do,  we  miss  him  ;'  in  what  he  does, 
we  miss  the  greatness  and  consistency  belonging  to 
unity  of  purpose  and  sole  command.  No  doubt  he 
was  hampered  at  home  ;  perhaps,  too,  from  a  man 
withdrawn,  when  now  near  fifty,  from  his  chosen 
career,  great  action  in  a  new  one  of  any  kind  could 
not  lie  looked  for.  Plutarch  gives  among  numerous 
npophthegmata  his  letter  to  the  ephors  on  his  recall : 
**We  have  reduced  most  of  Asia,  driven  back  the 
barbarians,  made  arms  abundant  in  Ionia.  But 
since  you  bid  me,  according  to  the  decree,  come 
home,  I  shall  follow  my  letter,  may  perhaps  be  even 
before  it.  For  my  command  is  not  mine,  but  my 
country's  and  her  allies'.  And  a  commander  then 
commands  truly  according  to  right  when  he  sees 
his  own  commander  in  the  laws  and  ephors  or 
others  holding  office  in  the  state."  Also,  an  ex- 
clamation on  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Corinth  : 
**Alas  for  Greece!  she  has  killed  enough  of  her 
sous  to  have  conquered  all  the  kirbarians."  Of 
liis  courage,  temperance,  and  hardiness,  many  in- 
stances are  given  :  to  these  he  added,  even  in  ex- 
cess, the  less  Spartan  qualities  of  kindliness  and 
tenderness  as  a  father  and  a  friend.  Thus  we 
have  the  story  of  his  riding  across  a  stick  with  his 
children  ;  and  to  gratify  his  son's  affection  for  Cleo- 
nymu*,  sun  of  the  culprit,  he  saved  Sphodrias  from 
the  punishment  due,  in  right  and  policy,  for  his 
incursion  into  Attica  in  37b*.  So  too  the  appoint- 
ment of  Pe kinder.  [Pkisanokr.]  A  letter  of  his 
runs,  "If  Nicias  is  innocent,  acquit  him  for  that; 
if  guilty,  for  my  sake;  any  how  acquit  him." 
From  Spartan  cupidity  and  dishonesty,  and  mostly, 
even  in  public  life,  from  ill  faith,  his  character  is 
clear.  In  person  he  was  small,  mean-looking,  and 
lame,  on  which  last  ground  objection  had  been 
made  to  his  accession,  an  oracle,  curiously  fultilled, 
having  warned  Spam  of  evils  awaiting  her  under 
a  ''lame  sovereignty."  In  his  reign,  indeed,  her 
fall  took  place,  but  not  through  him.  Agesilaus 
himself  was  Sparta's  most  perfect  citizen  and  most 
consummate  general ;  in  many  ways  perhaps  her 
greatest  man.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  3,  to  the  end,  Aije- 
siltius;  Diod.  xiv.  xv;  Paus.  iii. 9,  10;  Pint,  and  C. 
Nepus,  in  riitt;  Ptut.  Ap"phi/ie</m.)    [A.  II.  C] 

AGl-;SILA'Ui3('A7?j(nAaj$)*  a<ireek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  work  on  the  early  history  of  Italy 
(*lTa\i*a),  fragments  of  which  are  preserved  in 
Plutarch  (/'uni'lcfa,  p.  31*2),  and  Siohaeus.  (/«Vo- 
rilc/.  \x.  -27,  liv.  49,lxv.  10,  ed.Gaisf.)  [C.  P.M.] 

AGESI'LOCIIUS     or     11  KGKSl'LOCH  US 


('Aytvtkoxoty  'Ayr)<rl\oxoSi  'Hyrnrlkoxos),vrM  tba 

chief  magistrate  (Frt/tanis)  of  the  Rhodians,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Home  and 
Perseus  in  B.  c.  171.  and  recommended  his  coun- 
trymen to  espouse  the  side  of  the  Romans.  lie 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  169,  and 
to  the  consul  Aemilius  Paullus  in  Macedonia,  B  c. 
168.    (Polvb.  xxvii.  3,  xxviii.  2,  14,  xxix.  4.) 

AGESI'MBKOTUS,  crmmander  of  the  Hho- 
dian  fleet  in  the  war  between  the  Romans  and 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  a.  c  200—197.  (Liv. 
xxxi.  46,  xxxiL  16,  32.) 

AGESl'POLIS  I.  ('AwcrfaroAif),  king  of  Sparta, 
the  twenty-first  of  the  Agids  beginning  with  Eu- 
rystheneB,  succeeded  his  father  Pausanias,  while 
yet  a  minor,  in  o.  c.  394,  and  reigned  fourteen 
years.  He  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
Aristndemus,  his  nearest  of  kin.  He  caine  to 
the  crown  just  about  the  time  that  the  confe- 
deracy (partly  brought  about  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  Persian  satrap  Tithraustes),  which  was 
formed  by  Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos, 
against  Sparta,  rendered  it  necessary  to  recall  his 
colhuigue,  Agesilaus  II.,  from  A*ia ;  and  the  first 
military  operation  of  his  reign  was  the  expedition 
to  Corinth,  where  the  forces  of  the  confederates 
were  then  assembled.  The  Spartan  army  was  led 
by  Aristodemus,  and  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  allies.  (Xen.  //.;//.  iv.  2.  §  9.)  In  the"  year 
B.  c.  390  Agesipolis,  who  had  now  reached  his 
majority,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  uu 
army  for  the  invasion  of  Argolis.  Having  pro- 
cured the  sanction  of  the  Olympic  and  Helphic 
gods  for  disregarding  any  attempt  which  the  Argivea 
might  make  to  stop  his  march,  on  the  pretext  of  a 
religious  truce,  he  carried  his  ravages  stili  farther 
than  Agesilaus  had  done  in  b.  c.  393  ;  but  as  he 
suffered  the  aspect  of  the  victims  to  deter  him  from 
occupying  a  permanent  post,  the  expedition  yielded 
no  fruit  but  the  plunder.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  7.  §  2-6; 
Paus.  iii.  5.  §  8.)  In  B.  c.  385  the  Spartans,  seiz- 
ing upon  some  frivolous  pretexts,  sent  an  expedi- 
tion against  Mantineia,  in  which  Agesipolis  under- 
took the  command,  after  it  had  been  declined  by 
Agesilaus.  In  this  expedition  the  Spartans  were 
assisted  by  Thebes,  and  in  a  battle  with  the  Man- 
tineans,  Kpaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  who  were 
fighting  side  by  side,  narrowly  escaped  death.  Ho 
took  the  town  by  diverting  the  river  Ophis,  so  as  to 
by  the  low  grounds  nt  the  foot  of  the  walls  under 
water.  The  liasements,  being  nude  of  unbaked 
bricks,  were  unable  to  resist  the  action  of  the  water. 
The  walls  soon  began  to  totter,  and  the  Mantincans 
were  forced  to  surrender.  They  were  admitted  to 
terms  on  condition  that  the  population  should  be 
dispersed  among  the  four  hamlets,  out  of  which  it 
had  been  collected  to  form  the  capital.  The  demo- 
cratical  leaders  were  permitted  to  go  into  exile. 
(Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  §  1-7  ;  Paus.  viii.  8.  §  5  ;  Diod. 
xv.  .5,  &c;  Plut.  Pelop.  4  ;  Isocr.  /'awey.  p.  67,  a, 
De  /W,  p.  1 79,  c.) 

Early  in  a  c  382,  an  embassy  came  to  Sparta 
from  the  cities  of  Acanthus  and  Apollonia,  request- 
ing assistance  against  the  Olynthians,  who  were 
endeavouring  to  compel  them  to  join  their  confede- 
racy. The  Syrians  granted  it,  but  were  not  at 
tirst  very  successful.  After  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Teleutias  in  the  second  campaign  (u.  c.  3Kl) 
Agesipolis  took  the  command.  He  set  out  in  381, 
but  did  not  begin  operations  till  the  spring  of  380. 
He  then  acted  with  great  vigour,  and  took  Torone 
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by  »torm  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  successes  he  was 
seized  with  a  fcrer,  which  carried  him  oil  in  seven 
day*.  He  died  at  Aphytia,  in  the  peninsula  of 
Padlene.  His  body  was  immersed  in  honey  and 
conveyed  home  to  Sparta  for  burial.  Though 
Agesipo'.is  did  not  share  the  ambitious  views  of 
foreign  conquest  cherished  by  Agcsilaus,  his  loss 
was  deeply  regretted  by  that  prince,  who  seems  to 
have  had  a  sincere  regard  for  him.  (Xen.  Hell, 
j.  3.  §  8-9,  18  19;  Diod.  xv.  22;  Thirl  wall,  Hist, 
of'  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  405,  428,  &c ,  v.  pp.  5,  &c. 
20.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGESI'POLIS  IL,  son  of  Cleombrotua,  was 
the  23rd  king  of  the  Agid  line.  He  ascended  the 
throne  u.  c  371,  and  reigned  one  year  (Paus. 

iii.  6.  §  1  ;  Diod.  xv.  60.)  IC  P.  M.] 
AGESI'POLIS  III.,  the  31st  of  the  Agid  line, 

wa«  the  son  of  Agesipolis,  and  grandson  of  Clcom- 
brotus  II.  After  the  death  of  Cleomcues  he  was 
elected  king  while  still  a  minor,  and  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  uncle  Cleomenes.  (Polyb. 

iv.  35.)  He  was  however  soon  deposed  by  his  col- 
league Lycurgus,  after  the  death  of  Cleomencs. 
We  hear  of  him  next  in  H.c.  195,  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Lacedaemonian  exiles,  who  joined 
Ham  minus  in  his  attack  upon  Nubis,  the  tyrant 
of  Lacedaemon.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  26.)  He  formed 
one  of  an  embassy  sent  about  B.  c  183  to  Home 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  exiles,  and,  with  his  com- 
panion*, was  intercepted  by  pirates  and  killed. 
(Polvb.  xxiv.  11.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

AG ES 1  'ST RATE.    [Aois  IV.] 

AGfTAS  ('AyijTcif),  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Artolians  in  a.  c.  217,  made  an  incursion  into 
Acarnania  and  Epirus,  and  ravaged  both  coun- 
tries.   (Polyb.  v.  91.  96.) 

AG  fc.  TOR  ('ATijrwp),  a  surname  given  to  seve- 
ral gods,  for  instance,  to  Zeus  at  Lncedaemon 
(Stob.  Serm.  42)  :  the  name  seems  to  describe 
Zeus  as  the  leader  and  ruler  of  men ;  but  others 
think,  that  it  is  synonymous  with  Agamemnon 
[AoiXKHNON,  2]: — to  Apollo  (Eurip.  Afcd.  426) 
where  however  Elmsley  and  others  prefer  dy^raip: 
— m  Hermes,  who  conducts  the  souls  of  meu  to 
the  lower  world.  Under  this  name  Hermes  had  a 
statue  at  Megalopolis.  (Paus.  viiL  31.  §  4.)  [L.  S.J 

AGGE'N  US  U'RMCUS,  a  writer  on  the 
science  of  the  Agrimeusores.  (DicL  of  Ant.  p.  30.) 
It  is  uncertain  when  he  lived ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  Christian,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
from  some  expressions  which  he  uses,  that  he  lived 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 
The  extant  works  ascribed  to  him  are  : — 44  Aggeui 
Urbki  in  Julium  Frontinum  Coramentarius,"  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  work  44  Dc  Agrorum  Qualitate," 
which  is  ascribed  to  Frontinus;  "  In  Julinui  Fron- 
tinum Conimentariorum  Liber  secundus  qui  Diazo- 
graphus  dicitur and  "  Commentariorum  de  Con- 
troversiis  Agrorum  Pars  prior  et  altera."  The 
li*t-named  work  Niebuhr  supposes  to  have  been 
written  by  Frontinus,  and  in  the  time  of  Domitian, 
since  the  author  speaks  of  '*  praestantissimus 
I^raitianus,*'  an  expression,  which  would  never 
have  been  applied  to  this  tyrant  after  his  death. 
(Hu4.  of  Rome,  voL  ii.  p.  621.) 

AGGRAMMES,  called  XANDRAMES  (Hov- 
J^cLutjj)  by  Diodorus,  the  ruler  of  the  Gangariduc 
aud  Prasii  in  India,  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  a 
barber,  whom  the  queen  had  married.  Alexander 
wai»  preparing  to  march  against  him,  when  he  was 
compelled  5  y  his  soldiers,  who  had  become  tntd  of 


I  the  war,  to  give  up  further  conquests  in  India. 
(Curt.  v.  2;  Diod.  xvii.  93,  94;  Arrian,  Anab. 
v.  25,  Ac. ;  Plat.  Ate*.  60.) 

A'GIAS  ('Ay/at),  son  of  Agelochus  and  grand- 
son of  Ti*amenus,  a  Spartan  seer  who  predicted 
the  victory  of  Lysander  at  Aegos-potami.  (Puus. 

iii.  1 1.  §  5  )    [Tisamhni  s.] 

A'GIAS  ('Ayiat).  1.  A  Greek  poet,  whose 
name  was  formerly  written  Angina,  through  a 
mistake  of  the  first  editor  of  the  Exccrpta  of 
Proclus.  It  has  been  corrected  by  Thiersch  in  the 
Aria  I'hilol.  Manac.  ii.  p.  584,  from  the  Codex 
Monacensis,  which  in  one  passage  has  Agios, 
and  in  another  H  agios.  The  name  itself  does  not 
occur  in  early  Greek  writers,  unless  it  be  supposed 
that  Egias  or  Hegins  ('H-v/af)  in  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  (Strom,  vi.  p.  622),  and  Pausanias  (  i.  2. 
§  1 ),  are  only  ditferent  forms  of  the  same  name. 
He  was  a  native  of  Troezcn,  and  the  time  at  which 
he  wrote  appears  to  have  been  about  the  year 
H.  c.  740.  His  poem  was  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
under  the  name  of  NoVroi,  i.  e.  the  history  of  the 
return  of  the  Achaean  heroes  from  Troy,  and  con- 
sisted of  five  books.  The  poem  began  with  the 
cause  of  the  misfortunes  which  befel  the  Acliaeans 
on  their  way  home  and  after  their  arrival,  that  is, 
with  the  outrage  committed  upon  Cassandra  and 
the  Palladium  ;  and  the  whole  poem  tilled  up  the 
space  which  was  left  between  the  work  of  the 
poet  Arctinus  and  the  Odyssey.  The  ancients 
themselves  appear  to  have  been  uncertain  ubout  the 
author  of  this  pooin,  for  they  refer  to  it  simply  by 
the  name  of  NJoro*,  nnd  when  they  mention  the 
author,  thev  only  call  him  6  tovs  Hootovj  t(>di>as. 
(A then.  vii.  p.  281  ;  Pnus.  x.  28.  §  4,  29.  §  2,  30. 
S  2;  A|>ollod.  ii.  1.  §  5  ;  Schol.  ad  OJyss.  iv.  12; 
Schol.  ad  Ariftujth.  AV/utf.  1332;  Lucian,  lh 
SaJlui.  46.)  Hence  some  writers  attributed  the 
NJ<rroi  to  Homer  (  Suid.  *-.  r.  ►o<tto<  ;  Anthol. 
Plauud.  iv.  30),  while  others  call  its  author  a  Co- 
lophouinn.  (Eustuth.  ail  (Jdyss.  xvi.  1 1 8.)  Simi- 
lar poems,  nnd  with  the  same  title,  were  written 
by  other  poets  also,  such  a».  Eunielus  of  Corinth 
(Schol.  ad  I'ittd.  Ol.  xiii.  31),  Anticlcides  of 
Athens  (Athen.  iv.  p.  157,  ix.  p.  46l>),  Cieideinus 
(Athen.  xiii.  p.  (i(J9),  and  Lytaniaclms.  (Athen. 

iv.  p.  158;  Schol.  ud  A}xAlon.  Uluul.  i.  5511.) 
Where  the  H6<noi  is  mentioned  without  a  name, 
we  have  generally  to  understand  the  work  of 
Agias. 

2.  A  comic  writer.  (Pollux,  iii.  36;  Meinekc, 
Hut.  Comic.  Gnuc.  pp.  404,  4  16.)         I  L.  S.J 

A'GIAS  ('A^fas),  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Argolis.  ('ApyoAncd,  Athen.  iii.  p.  8<»,  f.)  He  is 
Killed  6  novainds  in  another  passage  of  Atbeuaeus 
(xiv.  p.  (i26,  f  ),  but  the  musician  may  be  another 
person. 

AOIATIS.    [Aciis  1V.J 

AG  IS  I.  CA71*),  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Eu- 
rysthenea,  began  to  reign,  it  is  said,  aUuit  u.  u 
1032.  (Muller,  Dm:  vol.  ii.  p.  511,  tinu*].)  Ac- 
cording to  Eiisebius  (C/iron.  i.  p.  166)  he  reigned 
only  one  year;  according  to  Apollodoius,  as  it 
appears,  about  31  years.  During  the  reijjn  of 
Eurysthenes,  the  conquered  people  were  admitted 
to  an  equality  of  political  rights  with  the  Dorians. 
Agis  deprived  them  of  these,  and  reduced  them  to 
the  condition  of  subjects  to  the  Spartans.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Helos  attempted  to 
shake  otf  the  yoke,  but  they  were  subdued,  and 
gave  rise  and  name  to  tho   class  tailed  Helots. 
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(Kphor.  ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  364.)     To  hi*  reign  | 
•vn*  referred  the  colony  which  went  to  Crete  ■ 
under  Pollin  and  Delphus.    (Conon.  Narr.  36.) 
From  him  the  kings  of  that  line  were  called 
AviScu.    His  colleague  was  Sous.    (Pans.  iii.  2. 
§  1.)  [C.  P.  M.1 

AOIS  II,  the  17th  of  the  Eurypontid  line 
(beginning  with  Procles),  succeeded  his  father 
Archidamus,  B.  c.  427,  and  reigned  a  little  more 
than  28  years.  In  the  summer  of  B-  a  426,  he 
led  an  anny  of  Peloponncsians  and  their  ullics  as 
far  as  the  isthmus  with  the  intention  of  invading 
Attica  ;  but  they  were  deterred  from  advancing 
farther  by  a  succession  of  earthquakes  which  hap- 
pened when  they  had  got  so  far.  (Thuc.  iii. 
89.)  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  led 
an  army  into  Attica,  but  quitted  it  fifteen  days 
after  he  had  entered  it.  (Thuc.  iv.  2,  6.)  In 
it.  c.  419,  the  Argives  at  the  instigation  of  Alci- 
biades,  attacked  Epidaurus ;  and  Agis  with  the 
whole  force  of  Lacedaemon  set  out  at  the  same 
time  and  marched  to  the  frontier  city,  Leuctra. 
No  one,  Thucydidet  tells  us,  knew  the  purpose  of 
this  expedition.  It  was  probably  to  make  a  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  Epidaurus.  (Thirlwall,  vol.  iii. 
p.  342.)  At  Leuctra  the  aspect  of  the  sacrifice* 
deterred  him  from  proceeding.  He  therefore  led 
his  troops  back,  and  sent  round  notice  to  the  allies 
to  be  ready  for  an  expedition  at  the  end  of  the 
sacred  month  of  the  Carnean  festival;  and  when 
the  Argives  repeated  their  attack  on  Epidaurus, 
the  Spartans  again  marched  to  the  frontier  town, 
Caryac,  and  again  turned  back,  professedly  on 
account  of  the  aspect  of  the  victims.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  following  summer  (b.  c.  418)  the  Epi- 
daurians  being  still  hard  pressed  by  the  Argives, 
the  Lacedaemonians  with  their  whole  force  and 
some  allies,  under  the  command  of  Agis  invaded 
Argolis.  By  a  skilful  manoeuvre  he  succeeded  in 
intercepting  the  Argives,  and  posted  his  army  ad- 
vantageously between  them  and  the  city.  -But 
ju**t  an  the  battle  was  about  to  begin,  Thrasyllus, 
one  of  the  Arrive  generals,  and  Alciphron  came  to 
Agis  and  prevailed  on  him  to  conclude  a  truce  for 
four  months.  Agis,  without  disclosing  his  motives 
drew  otV  his  army.  On  his  return  he  was  severely 
censured  for  having  thus  thrown  away  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reducing  Argos  especially  as  the  Argive* 
had  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  return 
and  taken  Orchomenos.  It  was  proposed  to  pull 
down  his  house,  and  inflict  on  him  a  tine  of  100,000 
drachmae.  But  on  his  earnest  entreaty  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  appointing  a  council  of 
war,  consisting  of  10  Spartans  without  whom  he 
was  not  to  lead  an  army  out  of  the  city.  (Thuc. 
v.  54,  57,  &c.)  Shortly  afterwards  they  received 
intelligence  from  Tegea,  that,  if  not  promptly  suc- 
coured, the  party  favourable  to  Sparta  in  that  city 
would  be  compelled  to  give  way.  The  Spartans 
immediately  sent  their  whole  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  Agis.  He  restored  tranquillity  at  Teg-a. 
and  then  marched  to  Mantincia.  By  turning  the 
waters  so  as  to  flood  the  lands  of  Mantinei.i,  he 
succeeded  in  drawing  the  army  of  the  Mautineaus 
and  Athenians  down  to  the  level  ground.  A  Imt- 
tle  ensued,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  victorious. 
Thin  was  one  of  the  most  important  battles  ever 
fought  l>etween  Grecian  states.  (Thuc  v. 
71  —  73.)  In  B.  c.  417,  when  news  reached  Sparta 
of  the  counter-revolution  at  Argos,  in  which  the 
oligarchical  and  Spartan  faction  was  overthrown. 
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an  army  was  sent  there  under  Agis.  He  was  un- 
able to  restore  the  defeated  party,  but  he  destroyed 
the  long  walls  which  the  Argives  had  begun  to 
carry  down  to  the  sea,  and  took  Hysiac.  (Thuc. 
v.  83.)  In  the  spring  of  B.  c  413,  Agis  entered 
Attica  with  a  Peloponnesian  army,  and  fortified 
Deceleia,  a  steep  eminence  about  15  miles  north- 
east of  Athens  (Thuc.  vii.  19,  27);  and  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year,  after  the  news  of  the 
disastrous  fate  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  had 
reached  Greece,  he  marched  northwards  to  levy 
contributions  on  the  allies  of  Sparta,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  fleet.  While  at  Deceleia  ho 
acted  in  a  great  measure  independently  of  the  Spar- 
tan government,  nnd  received  embassies  as  well 
from  the  disaffected  allies  of  the  Athenians  a» 
from  the  Boeotians  and  other  allies  of  Sparta. 
(Thuc.  viii.  3,  5.)  He  seems  to  have  remained 
at  Deceleia  till  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesiun  war. 
In  411,  during  the  administration  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
Athens  itself.  (Thuc.  viii.  71.)  In  n.  c.  401, 
the  command  of  the  war  against  Elis  waB  entrust- 
ed to  Agis  who  in  the  third  year  compelled  the 
Eleans  to  sue  for  peace.  As  he  was  returning 
from  Delphi,  whither  he  had  gone  to  consecrate  a 
tenth  of  the  spoil,  be  fell  sick  at  Heraea  in  Arca- 
dia, and  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  he 
reached  Sparta.  (Xen.  HM.  iii.  2.  §  21,  &c 
3.  §  1 — 4  )  He  left  a  son,  Leotychides  who 
however  was  excluded  from  the  throne,  as  there 
was  some  suspicion  with  regard  to  his  legitimacy. 
While  Alcibiades  was  at  Sparta  he  made  Agis  his 
implacable  enemy.  Later  writers  (Justin,  v.  2 ; 
Plut.  Alcib.  23)  assign  as  a  reason,  that  the  latter 
suspected  him  of  having  dishonoured  his  queen 
Timaca,  It  was  probably  at  the  suggestion  of 
Agis  that  orders  were  sent  out  to  Astyochus  to 
put  him  to  death.  Alcibiades  however  received 
timely  notice,  (according  to  some  accounts  from 
Timaea  herself)  and  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Spartans.  (Thuc  riiL  12,  45 ;  Plut  LvmimiI. 
22.  At/eiil.  3.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

AG  IS  III.,  the  elder  son  of  Archidamus  1 1 1.,  was 
the  20th  king  of  the  Eurypontid  line.  His  reign 
was  short,  but  eventful.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  a.  c  338.  In  B  c.  333,  we  find  him  going 
with  a  single  trireme  to  the  Persian  commanders 
in  the  Aegean,  Pharnabazus  and  Autophra- 
dates  to  request  money  and  an  armament  for  cur- 
rying on  hostile  operations  against  Alexander  in 
Greece.  They  gave  him  30  talents  and  10  tri- 
remes. The  news  of  the  battle  of  Issus.  however, 
put  a  check  upon  their  plans.  He  sent  the  gal- 
leys to  his  brother  Agcsilau*,  with  instructions  to 
sail  with  them  to  Crete,  that  he  might  secure 
that  island  for  the  Spartati  interest.  In  this  he 
seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have  succeeded. 
Two  years  afterwards  (n.  o.  331),  the  Greek 
states  which  were  leagued  together  against  Alex- 
i  nnder,  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  disaster  of 
Zopyrion  and  the  revolt  of  the  Thrncians.  to  de- 
clare war  against  Maredonia.  Auis  was  invested 
with  the  command,  nnd  with  the  I*acedncmonian 
troops,  and  a  body  of  8000  Greek  mercenaries 
who  had  brrn  present  at  the  kittle  of  Issus, 
I  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  a  Macedonian  army 
I  under  Corragus.  Having  been  joined  by  the 
other  forces  of  the  league  he  laid  siege  to 
I  Megalopolis.  The  city  held  out  till  Anliputer 
\  came  to  its  relief,  when  a  battle  ensued,  in  which 
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Afr»  was  defeated  and  killed.    It  happened  about 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Arbela.    (Arrian,  ii.  13  ; 
Diod.  xvi.  63,  6*8,  xvii.  62 ;  Aetch.  e.  ftrsiph. 
p.  77;  Curt.  ri.  1;  Justin,  xii.  1.)         [C.  P.  M.] 
AO  IS  IV.,  the  elder  son  of  Eudainidas  II.,  was 
the  24th  kin?  of  the  Euiypontid  line.    He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  b.  c.  244,  and  reigned  four 
year*.    In  b.  c.  243,  after  the  liberation  of  Corinth 
by  Aratus  the  general  of  the  Achaean  league,  Agis 
led  an    nrmy  against    him,  but    was  defeated. 
(Paus.  ii.  8.  §  4.)    The  interest  of  Inn  reign,  how- 
ever, is  derived  from  events  of  a  different  kind. 
Through  the  influx  of  wealth  and  luxury,  with 
their  concomitant  vices,  the  Spartans  had  greatly 
degenerated    from    the   ancient   simplicity  and 
severity  of  manners.    Not  above  700  families  of 
the  genuine  -Spartan  stork  remained,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  innovation  introduced  by  Epitadcus 
who  procured  a  repeal  of  the  law  which  secured 
to  every  Spartan  head  of  a  family  an  equal  portion 
of  land,  the  landed  property  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  individuals,  of  whom  a  great  num- 
ber were  females,  so  that  not  above  100  Spartan 
families  possessed  estates,  while  the  poor  were 
burdened  with  debt.    Agis  who  from  his  earliest 
youth  had  shewn  his  attachment  to  the  ancient 
discipline,  undertook  to  reform  these  abuses,  and 
re-establish  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus.    For  this 
end  he  determined  to  lay  before  the  Spartan  senate 
•  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  all  debts  and  a  new 
partition  of  the  Linda.    Another  part  of  his  plan  was 
to  give  landed  estates  to  the  Perioeci.    Ilia  schemes 
were  warmly  seconded  by  the  poorer  classes  and  the 
young  men.  and  as  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
wealthy.    He  succeeded,  however,  in  gaining  over 
three  very  influential  persons, — his  uncle  Agesi- 
laus  (a  man  of  large  property,  but  who,  being 
deeply  involved  in  debt,  hoped  to  profit  by  the 
innovations  of  Agis),  Lysander,  and  Mandrocleides. 
Having  procured  Lysander  to  lie  elected  one  of 
the  ephors  he  laid  his  plans  before  the  senate. 
He  proposed  that  the  Spartan  territory  should  be 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  to  consist  of  4500 
equal  lots  to  be  divided  amongst  the  Spartans, 
whose  ranks  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  admis- 
sion of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Perioeci  and 
strangers  ;  the  other  to  contain  1 5,000  equal  lots, 
to  b»»  divided- amongst  the  Perioeci.     The  senate 
muid  not  .*u  first  come  to  a  decision  on  the  matter. 
Lysander,  therefore,  convoked  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  to  whom  Agis  submitted  his  measure,  and 
offered  to  make  the  first  sacrifice,  by  giving  up  hi* 
land*  and  money,  telling  them  that  his  mother  and 
grandmother,  who  were  possessed  of  great  wealth, 
with  all  his  relations  and  friends,  would  follow  his 
example.     His  generosity  drew  down  the  ap- 
plaiivs  of  the  multitude.     The  opposite  party, 
however,  headed  by  Leonidas  the  other  king,  who 
bad  formed  his  habits  at  the  luxurious  court  of 
SeleucuN  king  of  Syria,  got  the  senate  to  reject 
the  measure,  though  only  by  one  vote.    Agis  now 
determined  to  rid  himself  of  Leonidas.  Lysander 
accordingly  accused  him  of  having  violated  the  Laws 
by  marrying  a  stranger  and  living  in  a  foreign  land. 
Leonidas  wa*  deposed,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son-in-law,   Cleombrotus  who   co-operated  with 
Ag  a.    S»n  afterwards,  however,  Lysnnder's  term 
of  office  expired,  and  the  ephors  of  the  following 
year  were  opposed  to  Agis,  and  designed  to  restore 
Leonidas.     They  brought  an  accusation  against  j 
Lj  sacder  and  Mandrocleides,  of  attempting  to  \io-  j 
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late  the  laws.    Alarmed  at  the  turn  events  wera 
taking,  the  two  latter  prevailed  on  the  kings  to 
depose  the  ephors  by  force  and  appoint  others  in 
their  room.     Leonidas,  who   had    returned  to 
the  city,  fled  to  Tegea,  and  in  his  flight  was 
protected  by  Agis  from  the  violence  meditated 
against  him  by  Agesilaus.    The  selfish  avarice  of 
the  latter  frustrated  the  plans  of  Agis,  when  there 
now  seemed  nothing  to  oppose  the  execution  of 
them.    He  persunded  his  nephew  and  Lysander 
that  the  most  effectual  way  to  secure  the  consent 
of  the  wealthy  to  the  distribution  of  their  lands 
would  be,  to  begin  by  cancelling  the  debts.  Ac- 
cordingly all  bonds  registers  and  securities  were 
piled  up  in  the  market  place  and  burnt.  Agesi- 
laus having  secured  his  own  ends,  contrived  vari- 
ous pretexts  for  delaying  the  division  of  the  lands. 
Meanwhile  the  Achaeans  applied  to  Sparta  for 
assistance  against  the  Aetolians.    Agis  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  at  the  head  of  an  army.    The  cau- 
tions movements  of  Aratus  gave  Agis  no  opportu- 
nity of  distinguishing  himself  in  action,  but  he 
gained  great  credit  by  the  excellent  discipline  he 
preserved  among  his  troops.    During  his  uhsenre 
Agesilaus  so  incensed  the  poorer  classes  by  his 
insolent  conduct  and  the  continued  postponement 
of  the  division  of  the  lands  that  thev  made  no 
opposition  when    the   enemies   of  Agis  openly 
brought  back  Leonidas  and  set  him  on  the  throne. 
Agis  and  Cleombrotus   fled   for  sanctuary,  the 
former  to  the  temple  of  Athene  Chalcioecus  the 
latter  to  the  temple  of  Poseidon.  Cleombrotus 
was  suffered  to  go  into  exile.    Agis  was  entrapped 
by  some  treacherous   friends   and    thrown  into 
prison.    Leonidas  immediately  came  w  ith  a  band 
of  mercenaries  and  secured  the  prison  without, 
while  the  ephors  entered  it,  and  went  through  the 
mockery  of  a  trial.    When  asked  if  he  did  not 
repent  of  what  he  had  attempted,  Agis  replied, 
that  he  should  never  repent  of  so  glorious  a  design, 
even  in  the  face  of  death.    He  was  condemned, 
and  precipitately  executed,  the  ephors  fearing  a 
rescue,  as  a  great  concourse  of  people  hod  assem- 
bled round  the  prison  gates.    Agis,  observing  that 
one  of  his  executioners  was  moved  to  tears  said, 
u  Weep  not  for  me:  suffering,  as  I  do,  unjustly,  I 
am  in  a  happier  case  than  my  murderers  "  His 
mother  Agesistrate  and  his   grandmother  were 
strangled  on  his  body.    Agis  was  the  first  king  of 
Sparta  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  ephors. 
Puusauias  who,  however,  is  undoubtedly  wrong, 
says  (viii.  10.  §  4,  27.  §  9),  that  he  fell  "in  battle. 
His  widow  Agiatis  was  forcibly  married  by  Leo- 
nidas to  his  son  Cleomencs,  but  nevertheless  they 
cntertnincd   for  each   other  a  mutual  affection 
and  esteem.     (  Plutarch,  Ayisy  Clcomenes,  Aratus; 
Paus  vii.  7.  §  2.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

AGIS  fA7ii),  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Argot, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  his  Asiatic  expedition.  Cur- 
tius  (viii.  5)  as  well  as  Arrian  {Anal,,  iv.  9)  and 
Plutarch  (/>•  adulat.  ct  <imic.  liifcrim.  p.  GO)  de- 
scribe him  as  one  of  the  barest  flatterers  of  the 
king.  Curtius  calls  him  u  pessiiuorum  uinuinura 
post  Choerilum  conditor,"  which  proUibly  refers 
rather  to  their  fluttering  character  than  to  their 
worth  as  poetry.  The  Greek  Anthology  (vi. 
152)  contains  nn  epigram,  which  is  probably  the 
work  of  this  flatterer.  (Jacobs  AuthoL  iii.  p. 
H-.W;  Zinimermann,  Ztitxhri/}  Jur  die  Altcrtk, 
1U41,  p.  164.) 
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Athenaeus  (xii.  p.  51(5)  mentions  one  Agis  as 
the  author  of  a  work  on  the  art  of  cooking 
(d^apTirriKtf).  [L.  S.J 

AOLA'IA  (*A7Aota).    1.  [Charites.] 

2.  The  wife  of  Chnropus  and  mother  of  Nircus, 
who  led  a  small  band  from  the  island  of  Syme 
against  Troy.  (Horn.//,  ii.  671;  Diod.  v.  53.) 
Another  Aglaia  is  mentioned  in  Apollodonw.  (ii. 
7.  §  n.)  [L.  S.J 

AGLAONI'CE.  [Aoanick-J 

AGLAOPHE'ME.  [Sirenex.J 

AGLA'OPHON  ('Aykaofiv),  a  painter,  born 
in  the  island  of  Thasoa,  the  father  and  instructor 
of  Polygnotus.  (Suidas  and  Photius,  t.  v.  rioKuyva*- 
toi  ;  Anth.  Or.  ix.  700.)  lie  bad  another  son 
named  Ariatophon.  (Plat.  6'or«/.  p.  448.  B.)  As 
Polygnotus  flourished  before  the  90th  01.  (Plin. 
//.  Ar.  xxxv.  9.  s.  35),  Aglaophon  probably  lived 
about  01.  70.  Quintilian  (xii.  10.  §  3)  praises  his 
paintings,  which  were  distinguished  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  colouring,  as  worthy  of  admiration 
on  other  grounds  besides  their  antiquity.  '1  here 
was  an  Aglaophon  who  flourished  in  the  90th  OL 
according  to  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxv.  9.  s.  36),  and  his 
statement  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  of  Athenaeus 
(xii.  p.  543,  D.),  from  which  we  learn  that  he 
painted  two  pictures,  in  one  of  which  Olympias 
and  Pythias,  as  the  presiding  geniuxes  of  the 
Olympic  and  Pythian  games,  were  represented 
crowning  Alcibiades  ;  in  the  other  Nemea,  the  pre- 
siding deity  of  the  Nemean  games,  held  Alcibiades 
on  her  knees.  Alcibiades  could  not  have  gained 
any  victories  much  before  01.  91.  (a  c.  416.)  It 
is  therefore  exceedingly  likely  that  this  artist  was 
the  son  of  Aristophon,  and  grandson  of  the  older 
Aglaophon,  as  among  the  Greeks  the  son  generally 
bore  the  name  not  of  his  father  but  of  his  grand- 
father. Plutarch  (Alcib.  16)  says  that  Aristo- 
phon  was  the  author  of  the  picture  of  Nemea  and 
Alcibiades.  He  may  perhaps  have  assisted  his 
son.  This  Aglaophon  was,  according  to  some,  the 
first  who  represented  Victory  with  wings.  (SchoL. 
ad  Aristoph.  ^tv*,  573.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

AG  LA  OSTH  EN  ES.    [  Ac.  aosth  knes.  J 

AG  LA  UK  OS.  [Aoraulok.] 

AG  LA' US  ('Ay\a6t),  a  poor  citizen  of  Psophis 
in  Arcadia,  whom  the  Delphic  oracle  pronounced 
to  be  happier  than  Gygea,  king  of  Lydia,  on  ac- 
count of  his  contentedness,  when  the  king  asked 
the  oracle,  if  any  man  was  happier  than  he.  ( Val. 
Max.  vii.  1.  §  2;  Plin.  //.  ;V.  vil  47.)  Pausa- 
nias  (viii.  24.  §  7)  places  Aglaus  in  the  time  of 
Croesus. 

AGNAPTUS,  an  architect  mentioned  by  Pau- 
•anias  (v.  15,  §  4,  vi.  20.  §  7)  as  the  builder  of  a 
porch  in  the  Altis  at  Olympia,  which  was  called 
by  the  Elcaus  the  "  porch  of  Agnaptus."  When 
he  lived  is  nncerUiin.  [C.  P.  M.J 

A'G NIL'S  fA-yviOf),  the  father  of  Tiphys,  who 
was  the  pilot  of  the  ship  Argo  (A polled,  i.  9.  §  16; 
Orph.  Arym.  540),  whence  Tiphys  is  called 
Agnindeo.  [L  S.J 

AGNO'DICE  ('AyrM^),  the  name  of  the 
earliest  midwife  mentioned  among  the  Greeks. 
She  was  a  native  of  Athens,  where  it  was 
forbidden  by  law  for  a  woman  or  a  slave  to 
study  medicine.  According,  however,  to  Ilyginus 
{Fab.  274),  on  whose  authority  alone  the  whole 
story  rests,  it  would  appear  that  Agnodice  dis- 
guised herself  in  man's  clothes,  and  so  contrived  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  a  physician  named  Hiero- 
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philus, — devoting  herself  chiefly  to  the  study  ol 
midwifery  and  the  diseases  of  women.  After- 
wards, when  she  began  practice,  being  very  suc- 
cessful in  these  branches  of  the  profession,  she 
excited  the  jealousy  of  several  of  the  other  prac- 
titioners, by  whom  she  was  summoned  before  the 
Areiopagus,  and  accused  of  corrupting  the  morals 
of  her  patients.  Upon  her  refuting  this  charge  by 
making  known  her  sex,  she  was  immediately  ac- 
cused of  having  violated  the  existing  law,  which 
second  danger  she  escaped  by  the  wives  of  the 
chief  persons  in  Athens,  whom  she  had  attended, 
coming  forward  iu  her  behalf,  and  succeeding  at 
last  in  getting  the  obnoxious  law  abolished.  No 
date  whatever  is  attached  to  this  story,  but  several 
persons  have,  by  calling  the  tutor  of  Agnodice  by 
the  name  of  Ilerophilu*  instead  of  flurop/tilms, 
placed  it  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  before 
Christ.  But  this  emendation,  though  at  first  sight 
very  easy  and  plausible,  docs  not  appear  altogether 
free  from  objections.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  the 
story  is  to  be  believed  at  all  upon  the  authority  of 
Hyginus,  it  would  seem  to  belong  rather  to  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century  before  Christ  than  the  third 
or  fuurth  ;  secondly,  we  have  no  reason  for  think- 
ing that  Agnodice  was  ever  at  Alexandria,  or 
HerophiluB  at  Athens ;  and  thirdly,  it  seems 
hardly  probable  that  Ilyginus  would  have  called 
so  celebrated  a  physician  "a  certain  HerujMiuS* 
(Iltrojihihm  quiilum.)  [W.  A.  G.J 

AGNON,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  wrote  a 
work  against  rhetoric,  which  Quintilian  (ii.  17. 
§  15)  calls  44  Khetorices  accusatio."  Khunken 
(Hist.  Crit.  (Jrat.  (J  nice,  p.  xc.)  mid  after  him 
most  modern  scholars  have  considered  this  Agiiou 
to  be  the  same  man  as  Agnonides,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Phocion,  as  the  latter  is  in  some  Mt«S.  of 
Com.  Nepos  (J 'hoc.  3)  called  Agtion.  Hut  the 
manner  iu  which  Aguon  is  mentioned  by  Quin- 
tilian, shews  that  he  is  a  rhetorician,  who  lived  at 
a  much  later  period.  Whether  however  he  is  tho 
same  as  the  academic  philosopher  mentioned  by 
Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  602),  cannot  be  decided  [L.  S.J 

AGNON IDKS  (^x^IStjs),  an  Athenian 
demagogue  and  sycophant,  a  contemporary  of 
Theophrastus  and  Phocion.  The  former  was  ac- 
cused by  Agnonides  of  impiety,  but  was  acquitted 
by  the  Areiopagus,  and  Theophrastus  might  have 
ruined  his  accuser,  had  he  been  less  generous.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  37.)  Agnonides  was  opposed  to  the  Ma- 
cedonian party  at  Athens,  and  called  Phocion  a  trai- 
tor, for  which  he  was  exiled,  as  soon  as  Alexander, 
son  of  PoRspcrchon,  got  possession  of  Athens. 
Afterward",  however,  he  obtained  from  Antipater 
permission  to  return  to  his  country  through  tho 
mediation  of  Phocion.  (Plut.  1'huc.  29.)  But 
the  sycophant  soon  forgot  what  he  owed  to  hit 
benefactor,  and  not  only  continued  to  oppose  the 
Macedonian  party  in  the  most  vehement  manner, 
but  even  induced  the  Athenians  to  sentence  Pho- 
cion to  death  ns  a  traitor,  who  had  delivered  the 
Peiraeeua  into  the  hands  of  Nicnnor.  (Plut.  J'hrtc. 
'<13,  35;  Corn.  Nep.  Phoc.  3.)  But  the  Athenians 
soon  repented  of  their  conduct  towards  Phocion, 
and  put  Agnonides  to  death  to  appease  his  manes. 
(Pint.  n<jc.  38.)  [L.  S.J 

A<iON  ('A'tdy)y  a  personification  of  solemn 
contests  (dyvyti).  He  was  represented  in  a  statue 
at  Olympia  with  d\Tyf*s  in  his  hands.  This  sta- 
tue was  a  work  of  Dionysius,  and  dedicated  by 
Smicythus  of  Khcgium.  (Paus.  v.  26.  §  3.)  [L.  S.J 
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AGO'NIUS  CAtoJvwj),  a  surname  or  epithet  of 
•tveral  god*.  Aeschylus  {Apam.  513)  and  Sopho- 
cles ( Track,  26)  use  it  of  Apollo  and  Zeus  and 
■ppnreutly  in  the  sense  of  helpers  in  struggles  and 
contests.  *  (Conip.  Eustath.  ad  II.  p.  133').)  But 
A  gonitis  is  more  especially  used  as  a  surname  of 
Henues  who  presides  over  all  kinds  of  solemn 
contest*.  ('A-yiffi,  Pans.  v.  1 4.  §  7  ;  Pind.  Olymp. 
tL  133,  with  the  SchoL)  [L.  S.j 

AGORA'CRITUS  (' AyopdicptTot),  a  famous 
statuary  and  sculptor,  born  in  the  island  of  Paros, 
who  riourished  from  about  OL  85  to  01.  88.  (Plin. 
//.  :V.  xxxvi.  5.  a.  4.)  He  was  the  favourite 
pupil  of  Phidias  (Pans.  ix.  34.  §  I),  who  is  even 
said  by  Pliny  to  have  inscribed  some  of  his 
own  works  with  the  name  of  his  disciple.  Only 
four  of  his  productions  are  mentioned,  viz.  a  statue 
of  Zeus  and  one  of  the  Itonian  Athene  in  the 
temple  of  that  goddess  at  Athens  (Paus.  /.  r.)  ;  a 
statue,  probably  of  Cybele,  in  the  temple  of  the 
Great  Goddess  at  Athens  (Plin.  /.  r.)  ;  and  the 
Rhamnasian  Nemesis.  Respecting  this  last  work 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  The 
account  which  Pliny  gives  of  it  is,  thut  Agoracritus 
contended  with  Alcamenes  (another  distinguished 
disciple  of  Phidias)  in  making  a  statue  of  Venus ; 
and  that  th*  Athenians,  through  an  undue  par- 
tiality towards  their  countryman,  awarded  the 
victory  to  Alcamenes.  Agoracritus  indignant  at 
his  defeat,  made  some  slight  alterations  so  as  to 
change  his  Venus  into  a  Nemesis,  and  sold  it  to 
the  people  of  Rhamnus,on  condition  that  it  should 
not  be  set  up  in  Athens.  Pausanias  (i.  33.  §  2), 
without  saying  a  word  about  Agoracritus,  says 
that  the  Rhamnusian  Nemesis  was  the  work  of 
Phidias  and  was  made  out  of  the  block  of  Parian 
marble  which  the  Persians  under  Datis  and 
Artaphernes  brought  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  a  trophy-  (See  TheaMetus  and  Panne- 
nio,  Antkol.  Ur.  I'ianud.  iv.  12,  22 1,  222.)  This 
account  however  has  been  rejected  as  involving 
a  confusion  of  the  ideas  connected  by  the  Greeks 
with  the  goddess  Nemesis.  The  statue  moreover 
was  not  of  Parian,  but  of  Pcntelic  marble.  (Un- 
edttfri  AntujuUu-f  of  Attint^  p.  43.)  Strabo  (ix 
p.  396),  TzeUes  {Chiliad,  vii.  1.54),  Suidas  and 
Photius  give  other  variations  in  speaking  of  this 
•tatue.  It  seems  generally  agreed  that  Pliny's 
account  of  the  matter  is  right  in  the  main  ;  and 
there  have  been  various  dissertations  on  the  way 
in  which  a  statue  of  Venus  could  have  been 
changed  into  one  of  Nemesis.  (Winckclmann, 
S^immtlirhf  Wcrke  von  J.  Kiselein,  vol.  v.  p  3(14  ; 
Zorl'a,  AMandiuwrn,  pp.  56—62;  K.  O.  Mtiller, 
Ar,L  d.  A'***/,  p.*  102.)  [V.  P.  M.J 

AGORA EA  and  AGORAEUS  {'Ayopala  and 
Ayepeuos),  are  epithets  given  to  several  divinities 
who  were  considered  as  the  protectors  of  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people  in  the  dyopd,  such  as  Zeus 
(Paus.  Hi.  li.  §  8,  v.  15.  §  3),  Athena  (iii.  11. 
§  8),  Artemis  (v.  15.  §  3),  and  Hermes,  (i.  15. 
§  1,  iL  iK  §  7,  ix.  17.  §  1.)  As  Hermes  was  the 
god  of  commerce,  this  surname  seems  to  have  re- 
ference to  the  dyopa  as  the  market-place.   I  L.  S.] 

AGRA  ECS  {'Ay paint),  the  hunter,  a  surname 
of  Apolh.  After  he  had  killed  the  lion  of  Cithae- 
ron,  a  temple  was  erected  to  him  by  Akathous  at 
Megara  under  the  name  of  Apollo  Agraeus.  (Paus. 
i.  41.  is  4  ;  Eustath.  wl  V.  p.  361.)       [L.  S.] 

AG  it  A  U  LOS  or  AG  it  A  CLE  {"AypavKos  or 
AipzvA*).    1.  A  daughter  of  Actaous  the  first 
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king  of  Athens.  By  her  huslwnd,  Cecrops  she 
became  the  mother  of  Erysichthon,  Agraul.>s 
Herse,  and  Pandrosos.  (Apollod.  iii.  14.  §2; 
Paus.  i.  2.  §  5.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Cecrops  and  Agmulos  nnd 
mother  of  Alcippe  by  Ares.  This  Agrnulos  is 
an  important  personage  in  the  stories  of  Attica, 
and  there  were  three  dilferent  legends  about  her. 
1.  According  to  I'ausanias  (i.  18.  §  2)  and  Ilygiuus 
{Fah.  166),  Athena  gave  to  her  and  her  sisters 
ErichthonitiB  in  a  chest,  with  the  express  command 
not  to  open  it.  But  Agrauloa  and  Herse  could 
not  control  their  curiosity,  and  opened  it ;  where- 
upon they  were  seized  with  madness  at  the  sight 
of  Erichthonius  and  threw  themselves  from  the 
steep  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  or  according  to  H  vginus 
into  the  sea.  2.  According  to  Ovid  {Met.  ii.  710, 
&c.),  Agraulos  and  her  sister  survived  their  open- 
ing the  chest,  and  the  former,  who  had  instigated 
her  sister  to  open  it,  was  punished  in  this  manner. 
Hermes  came  to  Athens  during  the  celebration  of 
the  Panathenaea,  and  fell  in  love  with  Herse. 
Athena  made  Agraulos  so  jealous  of  her  sister,  that 
6ho  even  attempted  to  prevent  the  god  entering 
the  house  of  Herse.  But,  indignant  at  such  pre- 
sumption,   he  changed  Agraulos    into  a  stone. 

3.  The  third  legend  represents  Agraulos  in  a 
totally  different  light.  Athens  was  at  one  time 
involved  in  n  long- protracted  war,  and  an  oracle 
declared  that  it  would  cease,  if  some  one  would 
sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
Agraulos  came  forward  and  threw  herself  down 
the  Acropolis.  The  Athenians  in  gratitude  for 
this  built  her  a  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  in  which 
it  subsequently  became  customary  lor  the  young 
Athenians  on  receiving  their  first  suit  of  armour, 
to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  always  defend 
their  country  to  the  last.  (Suid.  and  Hesych.  *.  r. 
JAypav\oi ;  ITIpian,  <id  Demosth.  dr  fal*.  Ie</.;  He- 
rod, viii.  53  ;  Pint.  Alcih.  15;  Philochoros  />«</»». 
p.  18,  ed.  Siebilis.)  One  of  the  Attic  liijuot 
(Agraule)  derived  its  name  from  this  heroine,  and 
a  festival  and  mysteries  were  celebrated  at  Athena 
in  honour  of  her.  (Steph.  Byx.  *.  e.  'AypavKj ; 
Lobeek,  Aijlanph.  p.  89;  Did.  of  Ant.  p.  30,  a.) 
According  to  Porphyry  (Z>e  Alxtin.abaumal.  i.  2), 
she  was  also  worshipped  in  Cyprus  where  human 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  her  down  to  a  very  laU 
time.  [L.  S.] 

AGRESPIION  {'Aypc<r<pwv),  a  Greek  gram- 
marian mentioned  by  Suidas,  (*.  r.  'AnoWuviot.) 
He  wrote  a  work  T\tp\  'Ofiwvvnwv  (concerning  per- 
sons of  the  same  name).  He  cannot  have  lived 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  as  in  his  work 
he  spoke  of  an  Apolloiiius  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
that  emperor.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AUREUS  {'Ayptit),  a  hunter,  occurs  as  a  sur- 
name of  Pan  and  Aristaetis.  (Pind.  J't/th.  ix.  115; 
Apollon.  Uhod.  iii.  507;  Diod.  iv.  81 ;  Hesych.  ».t\; 
Salman,  ad  .Wi».  p.  81.)  [L.  S.) 

AG Rl'COLA,  GNAECS  JULIUS,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  whom  we  meet  with  in 
the  times  of  the  first  twelve  em|»ernrs  of  Rome,  for 
his  extraordinary  ability  as  a  general,  his  great 
powers  shewn  in  his  government  of  Britain, 
and  borne  witness  to  by  the  deep  and  universal 
feeling  excited  in  Rome  by  his  death  (Tac.  Agric, 

4. '1),  his  singular  integrity,  nnd  the  esteem  and 
love  which  he  commanded  in  all  the  private  rela- 
tions of  life. 

His  life  of  55  years  (from  June  13th,  a.  n.  37, 
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to  the  23rd  August,  a.  d.  93)  extends  through  the 
reigns  of  the  nine  emperors  from  Caligula  to  Domi- 
tian.  He  was  born  at  the  Roman  colony  of  Forum 
Julii,  the  modern  Fn  jus  in  Provence.  His  father 
was  Julias  Gmecinus  of  senatorian  rank  ;  his  mo- 
ther Julia  Procilla,  who  throughout  his  education 
seems  to  have  watched  with  great  care  and  to 
have  exerted  great  influence  over  him.  He  studied 
philosophy  (the  usual  education  of  a  Roman  of 
higher  rank)  from  his  oirliest  youth  at  Marseilles. 
His  first  military  service  was  under  Suetonius 
Paulinus  in  Britain  (a.  d.  60),  in  the  relation  of 
Contubcrnali*.  (See  Dui.  of  Ant.  p.  284,  a.)  Hence 
he  returned  to  Rome,  was  married  to  Domitia 
Decidiana,  and  went  the  round  of  the  magistracies ; 
the  quaeston.hip  in  Asia  (a.  n.  63),  under  the  pro- 
consul Snlvius  Titianus,  where  his  integrity  was 
shewn  by  his  refusal  to  join  the  proconsul  in  the 
ordinary  system  of  extortion  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces; the  tribunate  and  the  praetorship, — in 
Nero's  time  mere  nominal  offices,  tilled  with  dan- 
ger to  the  man  who  held  them,  in  which  a  prudent 
inactivity  was  the  only  safe  course.  By  Galba 
(a.  d.  69)  he  was  appointed  to  examine  the  sacred 
property  of  the  temples,  that  N?ro*s  system  of 
robbery  (Sucton.  AVr.  32)  might  be  stopped.  In 
the  same  year  he  lost  his  mother;  it  was  in  re- 
turning from  her  funeral  in  Liguria,  that  he  heard 
of  Vespasian's  accession,  and  immediately  joined 
his  party.  Under  Vespasian  his  first  service  was 
the  command  of  the  20th  legion  in  Britain,  (a.  d. 
70.)  On  his  return,  he  was  raised  by  the  emperor 
to  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  set  over  the  province 
of  Aquitania,  which  he  held  for  three  years,  (a.  d. 
74-76.)  He  was  recalled  to  Rome  to  be  elected 
consul  (a.  d.  77),  and  Britain,  the  great  scene  of 
his  power,  was  giveu  to  him,  by  general  consent, 
as  his  province. 

In  this  year  he  betrothed  his  daughter  to  the 
historian  Tacitus ;  in  the  following  he  gave  her  to 
him  in  marriage,  and  was  made  governor  of  Britain, 
and  one  of  the  college  of  pontiffs. 

Agricola  was  the  twelfth  Roman  general  who 
had  been  in  Britain ;  he  was  the  only  one  who 
completely  effected  the  work  of  subjugation  to  the 
Romans,  not  more  by  his  consummate  military 
skill,  than  by  his  masterly  policy  in  reconciling  the 
Britons  to  that  yoke  which  hitherto  they  had  so 
ill  borne.  He  taught  them  the  arts  and  luxuries  of 
civilised  life,  to  settle  in  towns,  to  build  comfort- 
able dwelling-houses  and  temples.  He,  established 
a  system  of  education  for  the  sons  of  the  British 
chiefs,  amongst  whom  at  last  the  Roman  language 
was  spoken,  and  the  Roman  toga  worn  as  a 
fashionable  dress. 

He  was  full  seven  years  in  Britain,  from  the 
}ear  a.  d.  78  to  a.  o.  84.  The  last  conquest  of  his 
predecessor  Julius  Frontinus  had  been  that  of  the 
Silures  (South  Wales);  and  the  last  action  of 
Agricola's  command  was  the  action  at  the  foot  of 
the  Grampian  hills,  which  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  whole  of  Britain  as  far  north  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  Perth  and  Argyle.  His  first  campaign 
(a.  d.  78)  was  occupied  in  the  reconquest  of  Mona 
(Anglcsea),  and  the  Ordoviccs  (North  Wales),  the 
strongholds  of  the  Druids ;  and  the  remainder  of 
this  year,  with  the  next,  was  given  to  making  the 
before-mentioned  airangements  for  the  security  of 
the  Roman  dominion  in  tho  already  conquered 
parts  of  Britain.    The  third  campaign  (a.  d.  80) 
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carried  him  northwards  to  the  Taus,*  probably 
the  Solway  Frith;  and  the  fourth  (a.  d.  81)  waa 
taken  up  in  fortifying  and  taking  possession  of 
this  tract,  and  advancing  as  far  north  as  the  Friths 
of  Clyde  and  Forth.  In  the  fifth  caro|<aign  (a.  d. 
82),  he  was  engaged  in  subduing  the  tribes  on 
the  promontory  opposite  Ireland.  In  the  sixth 
(a.  n.  83),  he  explored  with  his  fleet  and  land 
forces  the  coast  of  Fife  and  Forfar,  coming  now 
tor  the  first  time  into  contact  with  the  true  Caledo- 
nians. They  made  a  night  attack  on  his  camp 
(lielieved  to  be  at  Loch  Ore,  where  ditches  and 
other  traces  of  a  Roman  camp  are  still  to  be  seen)* 
and  succeeded  in  nearly  destroying  the  ninth  legion; 
but  in  the  general  battle,  which  followed,  they 
were  repulsed.  The  seventh  and  last  campaign  (  a.  d. 
84)  gave  Agricola  complete  and  entire  possession 
of  the  country,  up  to  the  northernmost  point 
which  he  had  reached,  by  a  most  decided  victory 
over  the  assembled  Caledonians  under  their  general 
Galgacus  (as  it  is  believed,  from  the  Roman  and 
British  remains  found  there,  and  from  the  two 
tumuli  or  sepulchral  cairns)  on  the  moor  of  Murdoch 
at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  hills.  In  this  campaign 
his  fleet  sailed  northwards  from  the  coast  of  Fife 
round  Britain  to  the  Tnitulensian  harbour  (sup- 
posed to  be  Sandwich),  thus  for  the  first  time  dis- 
covering Britain  to  be  an  island.  He  withdrew 
his  army  into  winter  quarters,  and  soon  after  (a.  n. 
84)  was  recalled  by" the  jealous  Domitian. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  lived  in  retirement, 
and  when  the  government  cither  of  Asia  or  Africa 
would  have  fallen  to  him,  he  considered  it  more 
prudent  to  decline  the  honour.  He  died  a.  d.  93  ; 
his  death  was,  as  his  biographer  plainly  hints, 
either  immediately  caused  or  certainly  hastened 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  emperor,  who  could  not 
bear  the  presence  of  a  man  pointed  out  by  univer- 
sal feeling  as  alone  fit  to  meet  the  exigency  of 
times  in  which  the  Roman  arms  had  suffered  re- 
peated reverses  in  Germany  and  the  countries 
north  of  the  Danube.  Dion  Cassius  (lxvl  20)  says 
expressly,  that  he  was  killed  by  Domitian. 

In  this  account  we  can  do  no  more  than  refer  to 
the  beautiful  and  interesting  description  given  by 
Tacitus  {Agric.  39 — 46)  of  his  life  during  his  re- 
tirement from  office,  his  death,  his  person,  and  his 
character,  which  though  it  had  no  held  of  action  at 
home  in  that  dreary  time,  shewed  itself  during  the 
seven  years  in  which  it  was  unfettered  in  Britain, 
as  great  and  wise  and  good.  (Tacitus,  Agricola.) 

There  is  an  epigram  of  Antiphilus  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  {AntL  Brunck.  ii.  180)  upon  an  Agri- 
cola, which  is  commonly  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
celebrated  one  of  this  name.  [C.  T.  A.] 

AGRIO'NIUS  ('Ktpuiviot\  a  surname  of 
Dionysus,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at 
Orchomenus  in  Bocotia,  and  from  which  his  festi- 
val Agrioiiia  in  that  place  derived  its  name.  {Did. 
o/Ai.i.  p.  30  ;  Mullcr,  Onhotu.  p.  166,  &c.)  [L.S.] 

AGRl'OPAS,  a  writer  spoken  of  by  Pliny.  (//. 
Ar.  viii.  22,  where  some  of  the  MSS.  have  Acopas 
or  Copas.)  He  was  the  author  of  an  account  of  the 
Olympic  victors.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGRIPPA,  an  ancient  name  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  first  used  as  a  pracnomcn,  and  after- 
wards as  a  cognomen.    It  frequently  occurs  as  a 


•  As  to  whether  the  Taus  was  the  Solway  Frith 
or  the  Frith  of  Tay,  see  Chalmers'  Culedmia. 
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in  the  early  times  of  the  empire,  bnt  not 
wider  the  republic  One  of  the  mythical  king*  of 
Alba  is  calied  I»v  this  name.  (Lit.  i.  3.)  Ac- 
cording to  Aulus  Oellius  (xvi.  16),  Pliny  (//.  X. 
rii .  6.  s.  8),  and  Solinus  ( I ),  the  word  signifies  a 
birth,  at  which  the  child  is  presented  with  its  feet  i 
"oremo»t ;  but  their  derivation  of  it  from  oryre  par- 
tus or  prj  is  absurd  enough.  (Comp.  Sen.  tied.  813.) 

AGRIPPA  ('Aypimras),  a  sceptical  philosopher, 
only  known  to  have  lived  later  than  AcncHidemiis, 
the  contemporary  of  Cicero,  from  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  been  the  fifth  in  descent  He  is  quoted 
by  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  probably  wrote  about 
the  time  of  M.  Antoninus.  The  "five  grounds  of 
doubt"  (of  win*  rp6xot\  which  are  given  by 
Sextus  Empiricus  as  a  summary  of  the  later  scepti- 
cism, are  ascribed  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  88)  to 
Agrippa. 

I.  The  first  of  these  argues  from  the  uncertainty 
of  the  rules  of  common  life,  and  of  the  opinions  of 
philosophers.  II.  The  second  from  the  **  rejectio 
ad  inhuitum  : "  all  proof  requires  some  further 
proof,  and  so  on  to  infinity.  III.  All  things  are 
changed  as  their  relations  become  changed,  or,  as 
we  look  upon  them  in  different  points  of  view. 

I V.  The  truth  asserted  is  merely  an  hypothesis  or, 

V.  involves  a  vicious  circle.   (Sextos  Empiricus, 
Pyrrkam.  Hypot.  i.  15.) 

With  reference  to  these  wfrr*  rpont  it  need 
only  be  remarked,  that  the  first  and  third  arc  a 
short  summary  of  the  ten  original  grounds  of  doubt 
which  were  the  basis  of  the  earlier  scepticism. 
[Pvrkuon.]  The  three  additional  ones  shew  a 
progress  in  the  sceptical  system,  and  a  transition 
from  the  common  objections  derived  from  the  falli- 
bility of  sense  nnd  opiniou,  to  more  abstract  and 
metaphysical  grounds  of  donbt.  They  seem  to 
mark  a  new  attempt  to  systematize  the  sceptical 
philosophy  and  adapt  it  to  the  spirit  of  a  later  age. 
(Ritter,  (ItfckichU  aW  Philosophic,  xii.4.)  [Ik  J.] 
AGRIPPA,  M.  ASl'NIUS,  consul  a.  d.  2.r>, 
died  A.  D.  26,  was  descended  from  a  family  more 
than  ancient,  and  did  not  disgrace  it  by 


his  mod 


e  " 


life 


(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  34,  61.) 


AGRIPPA  CASTOR  ('A^pfinrat  Kdtrrvp). 
about  a.  d.  1 35,  praised  as  a  historian  by  Euse- 
bius,  and  for  his  learning  by  St  Jerome  (de  Virit 
JUuttr.  c  21),  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  He 
wrote  against  the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Gnostic  Basilides,  on  the  Gospel.  Quota- 
tions are  made  from  his  work  by  Eusehius.  ( Hist. 


see  GuIUndi's  biUiulhttn  Pat 


rum. 


Ecdr*.  iv. 

vol.  i.  p.  330.)  [A.  J.  C.J 

AGRIPPA,  FONTEIUS.  1.  One  of  the  ac- 
cusers of  Libo,  a.  D.  16,  is  again  mentioned  in 
a.  d.  19,  as  offering  his  daughter  for  a  vestal  vir- 
gin.   (Tac.  Am.  ii.  30,  86.) 

2.  Probably  the  son  of  the  preceding,  command- 
ed the  province  of  Asia  with  pro-consular  power, 
a.  d.  69,  and  was  recalled  from  thence  by  Vespa- 
sian, and  placed  over  Moesia  in  a.  n.  70.  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  killed  in  battle  by  the  Sar- 
matians.  (Tac  //tsf.  iii.  46 ;  Joseph.  B.  Jud. 
vii.  4.  §  3.) 

AGRIPPA.  D.  HATE'RI US,  called  by  Taci- 
tus (Ann.  ii.  51)  the  propinqnus  of  Germanicus, 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  a.  d.  15,  praetor  A.  n.  17, 
And  consul  a.  d.  22.  His  moral  character  was 
very  low,  and  he  is  spoken  of  in  a.  d.  32,  as  plot- 
ling  the  destruction  of  many  illustrious  men. 
(Tac  Ann.  L  77,  ii.  51,  iii.  49,  52,  ti  4.) 
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AGRIPPAJIERO'DES  I.fHpettm  'Ayplinras), 
called  by  Josephus  {Ant.  Jud.  xvii.  2.  §  2), 
"Agrippa  the  Great,"  was  the  son  of  Aristnbulus 
and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  (ireat. 
Shortly  before  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  he 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  educated  with  the 
future  emperor  Claudius,  and  DniMis  the  son  of 
Tiberius.  He  squandered  his  property  in  giving 
sumptuous  entertainment*  to  gratify  his  princely 
friends,  and  in  bestowing  largesses  on  the  f reed- 
men  of  the  emperor,  and  became  so  deeply  involved 
in  debt,  that  he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  Rome, 
and  betook  himself  to  a  fortre*s  at  Mnlntha  in 
Idumaca.  Through  the  mediation  of  his  wife 
Cypres,  with  his  sister  Herodias,  the  wife  of  lle- 
rodes  Autipaa,  he  was  allowed  to  take  up  his 
abode  at  Tiberias,  and  received  the  rank  of  nedile 
in  that  city,  with  a  small  yearly  income.  But  hav- 
ing quarrelled  with  his  brother-in-law,  he  fled  to 
Flaccus,  the  proconsul  of  Syria,  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  convicted,  through  the  information  of  his 
brother  Aristobulus,  of  having  received  a  bribe 
from  the  Damascenes,  who  wished  to  purchase  his 
influence  with  the  proconsul,  and  was  again  com- 
pelled to  fly.  He  was  arrested  as  he  was  about  to 
sail  for  Italy,  for  a  sum  of  money  which  he  owed 
to  the  treasury  of  Caesar,  but  made  his  escape,  and 
reached  Alexandria,  where  his  wife  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  supply  of  money  from  Alexander  the 
Alabarch.  He  then  set  sail,  and  landed  at  Puleoli. 
He  was  favourably  received  by  Tiberius,  who  en- 
trusted hiin  with  the  education  of  his  grandson 
Til»erius.  He  also  formed  an  intimary  with  Caius 
Caligula.  Having  one  day  incautiously  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  latter  might  soon  succeed  to  the 
throne,  his  words  were  reported  by  his  freediuan 
Eutychus  to  Tiberius,  who  forthwith  threw  him 
into  prison.  Caligula,  on  his  accession  (a.  d.  37), 
set  him  at  liVrty,  nnd  gave  him  the  tetrarchies  of 
Lysanias  (Abilene)  and  Philippus  (Batnnaea, 
Trachonitis,  and  Auranitis).  He  also  presented 
him  with  a  golden  chain  of  equal  weight  with  the 
iron  one  which  ho  had  worn  in  prison.  In  the 
following  year  Agrippa  took  possession  of  his  king- 
dom, nnd  after  the  banishment  of  Herodc*  Aniipas, 
the  tetrarchy  of  the  latter  was  added  to  his  domi- 
nions. 

On  the  death  of  Caligula,  Agrippa,  who  was  at 
the  time  in  Rome,  materially  agisted  Claudius  in 
gaining  possession  of  the  empire.  As  a  reward  for 
his  services,  Judaea  and  Samaria  were  annexed  to 
his  dominions,  which  were  now  even  more  exten- 
sive than  those  of  Herod  the  Great.  He  was  also 
invested  with  the  consular  dignity,  and  a  league 
was  publicly  made  with  him  by  Claudius  in  the 
forum.  At  his  request,  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis 
was  given  to  his  brother  Herodes.  (a.  d.  41.)  Ha 
then  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  offered  sacrifices, 
and  suspended  in  the  treasury  of  the  temple  the 
golden  chain  which  Caligula  had  given  him.  His 
government  was  mild  and  gentle,  and  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular  amongst  the  Jews.  In  the  city 
of  lierytus  he  built  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre, 
baths  and  porticoes.  The  suspicions  of  Claudius 
prevented  him  from  finifhing  the  impregnable  for- 
tifications with  which  he  had  begun  to  surround 
Jerusalem.  His  friendship  was  courted  by  many 
of  the  neighbouring  kings  and  rulers.  It  was 
probably  to  increase  Ijis  popularity  with  the  Jews 
that  he  caused  the  apostle  James,  the  brother  of 
John,  to  be  beheaded,  and  Peter  to  be 
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ptiinn.  (a.  d.  44.  Acta,  xii.)  It  was  not  however 
merely  by  such  acta  that  he  strove  to  win  their 
favour,  as  we  see  from  the  way  in  which,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  or  at  leant  of  his  liberty,  he 
interceded  with  Caligula  on  l>ehalf  of  the  Jews, 
when  that  emperor  was  attempting  to  set  up  his 
statue  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  manner 
of  Ins  death,  which  took  place  at  Cacsarea  in  the 
same  year,  as  he  was  exhibiting  games  in  honour 
of  the  emperor,  is  related  in  Acts  xii.,  and  is  con- 
firmed in  nil  essential  points  by  Josephus,  who 
repeats  Agrippa's  words,  in  which  lie  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  the  punishment  thus  inflicted  on  him. 
After  lingering  five  days,  he  expired,  in  the  fifty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

By  his  wife  Cypros  he  had  a  son  named  Agrippa, 
and  three  daughters,  Berenice,  who  first  married 
her  uncle  Ilcrodes,  king  of  Chains,  afterwards 
lived  with  her  brother  Agrippa,  and  subsequently 
married  Polamo,  king  of  Cilicia  ;  she  is  alluded  to 
by  Juvenal  (St/,  vi.  156);  Mariamne,  and  Drusilla, 
who  married  Felix,  the  procurator  of  Judaea.  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  Jwi.  xvii.  1.  §  -2,  xvili.  5-8,  xix.  4-8; 
liclL  JtuL  L  28.  §  1,  ii.  9.  11;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  8  ; 
Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclft.  ii.  10.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AG Rl  PPA,  II  KR< )'DKS  II.,  the  son  ofAgrippa 
I.,  was  educated  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius nnd  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  was  only 
seventeen  years  old.  Claudius  therefore  kept  him 
at  Rome,  and  sent  Cuspius  Fadus  as  procurator  of 
the  kingdom,  which  thus  again  became  a  Roman 
province.  On  the  death  of  H  erodes,  king  of 
Chalcis  (a.  d.  48),  his  little  principality,  with  the 
right  of  superintending  the  temple  and  appointing 
the  high  priest,  was  given  to  Agrippa,  who  four 
years  afterwards  received  in  its  stead  the  tetrar- 
ehies  formerly  held  by  Philip  and  Lysanias,  with 
the  title  of  king.  In  a.  d.  55,  Nero  added  the 
cities  of  Tiberias  and  Taricheae  in  Galilee,  and 
Julias,  with  fourteen  villages  near  it,  in  Peraea. 
Agrippa  expended  large  sums  in  beautifying  Jeru- 
salem and  other  cities,  especially  Berytns.  His 
partiality  for  the  latter  rendered  him  unpopular 
amongst  his  own  subjects  and  the  capricious  man- 
ner in  which  he  apjiointed  and  deposed  the  high 
priests,  with  some  other  acts  which  were  distasteful, 
made  him  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  Jews.  Be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Romans, 
Agripi>a  attempted  in  vain  to  dissuade  the  people 
from  rebelling.  When  the  war  was  begun,  he 
siiled  with  the  Romans,  and  was  wounded  at  the 
siege  of  Gamala.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
he  went  with  his  sister  Berenice  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  praetor.  lie 
died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  was  the  last 
prince  of  the  house  of  the  Herods.  It  was  before 
this  Agrippa  that  the  apostle  Paul  made  his  de- 
fence, (a.  I».  60.  Ads.  xxv.  xxvi.)  He  lived  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  historian  Josephus, 
who  has  preserved  two  of  the  letters  he  received 
from  him.  (Joseph.  Ant.Jud.  xvii.  5.  §  4,  xix.  9. 
§  2,  xx.  1.  §  3,  5.  §  2,  7.  §  1,  8.  §  4  &  11,  9.  §  4  ; 
lt.  lt.  Jml.  ii.  1 1.  §  6,  12.  §  1, 16,  17.  §  1,  iv.  1.  §  3; 
I'it.  k  54  ;  Phot  cod.  33.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

AGRIPPA,  MARCIUS,  a  man  of  the  lowest 
origin,  was  appointed  by  Macrinus  in  a.  c.  217, 
first  to  the  government  of  Pannonia  and  after- 
wards to  that  of  Dacia.  (Dion.  Cass,  lxxviii.  13.)  ] 
He  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  Marcius 
Agrippa,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  who  is  mentioned  by 
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Spartianus  as  privy  to  the  death  of  Antoninus 
Caracallus.    (Anton.  Car.  6.) 

AGRIPPA  MKNtfNIUS.  [Mrnknu.'S.] 

AGRIPPA  PO'STUMUS,  a  posthumous  sob 
of  M.  Vipsiuiius  Agrippa,  by  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus,  was  born  in  3.  c.  12.  He  was  adopted 
by  Augustus  together  with  Tiberius  in  a.  o.  4, 
and  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis  in  the  following 
year,  a.  n.  5.  (Suet.  Octav.  G4,  65 ;  Dion  Cass, 
liv.  29,  lv.  22.)  Notwithstanding  his  adoption  he 
was  afterwards  banished  by  Augustus  to  the  island 
of  Planasia,  on  the  coast  of  Corsica,  a  disgrace 
which  he  incurred  on  account  of  his  savage  and 
intractable  character  ;  but  he  was  not  guilty  of 
any  crime.  There  he  was  under  the  surveillance 
of  soldiers,  and  Augustus  obtained  a  scnatuscon- 
sultum  by  which  the  banishment  was  legally  con- 
firmed for  the  time  of  his  life.  The  property  of 
Agrippa  was  assigned  by  Augustus  to  the  treasury 
of  the  army.  It  is  said  that  during  his  captivity 
he  received  the  visit  of  Augustus,  who  secretly 
went  to  Planasia,  accompanied  by  Fabius  Maxi- 
mum Augustus  and  Agrippa,  both  deeply  affected, 
shed  tears  when  they  met,  and  it  was  believ- 
ed that  Agrippa  would  be  restored  to  liberty. 
But  the  news  of  this  visit  reached  Livia,  the 
mother  of  Tiberius,  and  Agrippa  remained  a  cap- 
tive. After  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  in  a.  n.  14, 
Agrippa  was  murdered  by  a  centurion,  who  en- 
tered his  prison  and  killed  him  after  a  long 
struggle,  for  Agrippa  was  a  man  of  great  bodily 
strength.  When  the  centurion  afterwards  went  to 
Tiberius  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  execution, 
the  emperor  denied  having  given  any  order  for  it, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  Livia  was  the  secret 
author  of  the  crime.  There  was  a  rumour  that 
Augustus  had  left  an  order  for  the  execution  of 
Agrippa,  but  this  is  positively  contradicted  by 
Tacitus.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  3 — 6;  Dion  Cass.  lv.  32, 
Ivii.  3;  Suet,  /.r,  Tib.  22  ;  Vellei.  ii.  104,  112.) 

After  the  death  of  Agrippa,  a  slave  of  the  name 
of  Clemens,  who  was  not  informed  of  the  murder, 
lnndcd  on  Planasia  with  the  intention  of  restoring 
Agrippa  to  liberty  and  carrying  him  off  to  the 
army  in  Germany.  When  he  heard  of  what  had 
taken  place,  he  tried  to  profit  by  his  great  resem- 
blance to  the  murdered  captive,  and  he  gave  him- 
self out  as  Agrippa.  He  landed  at  Oatia,  and 
found  many  who  believed  him,  or  affected  to 
believe  him,  but  he  was  seized  and  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Tiberius.    (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  39,  40.) 

The  name  of  Agrippa  Caesar  is  found  on  a  medal 
of  Corinth.  [W.P.I 

AGRIPPA,  VIBULE'NUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
who  took  poison  in  the  senate  house  nt  the  time  of 
his  trial,  a.  d.  36;  he  had  brought  the  poison  with 
him  in  a  ring.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  40 ;  Dion.  Cass. 
Iviii.  21.) 

AGRIPPA,  M.  VIPSA'NIUS,  was  born  in 
n.  c.  63.  He  was  the  son  of  Lucius,  and  was  de- 
scended from  a  very  obscure  family.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  studied  at  Apollonia  in  Illyria,  toge- 
ther with  young  Octavius,  afterwards  Octavianu* 
and  Augustus.  After  the  murder  of  J.  Caesar  lu 
B.  c.  44,  Agrippa  was  one  of  those  intimate  friends 
of  Octavius,  who  advised  him  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  Rome.  Octavius  took  Agrippa  with  him, 
and  charged  him  to  receive  the  oath  of  fidelity  from 
several  legions  which  had  declared  in  his  favour. 
Having  been  chosen  consul  in  a  c.  43,  Octavius 
gave  to  his  friend  Agrippa  the  delicate 
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of  prosecuting  C.  Cassius,  one  of  the  murderers  of 
J.  Caeaar.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Pcrusiuinn  war 
between  Octavius,  now  Octavianus,  and  L.  Anto- 
nius,  in  a  c.  41,  Agrippa,  who  was  then  praetor, 
commanded  part  of  the  forces  of  Octavianus,  and 
after  distinguishing  himself  by  skilful  manoeuvres, 
besieged  L.  Antonins  in  Perusia.  lie  took  the 
town  in  B  c  40,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
year  retook  Sipontum,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  M.  Antonins.  In  a  c.  38,  Agrippa  ob- 
tained fresh  success  in  Gaul,  where  he  quelled  a 
revolt  of  the  native  chiefs  ;  he  also  penetrated  into 
Germany  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Catti,  and 
transplanted  the  Ubii  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  ;  whereupon  he  turned  his  arms  against  the 
revolted  Aquitani,  whom  he  soon  brought  to  obe- 
dience. His  victories,  especially  those  in  Aquitania, 
contributed  much  to  securing  the  power  of  Octavi- 
anus, and  he  was  recalled  by  him  to  undertake  the 
command  of  the  war  against  Sex.  Pompeius, 
which  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  B.  c.  37. 
Octavianus  offered  him  a  triumph,  which  Agrippa 
declined,  but  accepted  the  consulship,  to  which  he 
was  promoted  by  Octavianus  in  a  c.  37.  Dion 
Cassius  (xlviii.  49)  seems  to  say  thut  he  was  con- 
sul when  he  went  to  Gaul,  but  the  words  vwdrtv* 
it  fitrd  AovkIov  rdkXov  seem  to  be  suspicious, 
unless  they  are  to  be  inserted  a  little  higher,  after 
the  passage,  Ty  Ayphrrf  ni*  rov  vavriKov 
*-afao-KfVT)r  iyxtipleat,  which  refer  to  an  event 
which  took  place  during  the  consulship  of  Agrippa. 
For,  immediately  after  his  promotion  to  this  dig- 
nity, he  was  charged  by  Octavianus  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  fleet,  which  was  the  more  necessary, 
as  Sextus  Pompey  was  master  of  the  sea, 

Agrippa,  in  whom  thoughts  and  deeds  were 
sever  separated  (Vellei.  iL  79),  executed  this 
order  with  prompt  energy.  The  Lucrine  lake 
near  Baiae  was  transformed  by  him  into  a  safe 
harbour,  which  he  called  the  Julian  port  in  honour 
of  Octavianus,  and  where  he  exercised  his  sailors 
and  mariners  till  they  were  able  to  encounter  the 
experienced  sailors  of  Pompey.  In  ac.  36,  Agrip- 
pa defeated  Sex.  Pompey  first  at  Mylae,  and  after- 
wards at  Naulochus  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  the 
latter  of  these  victories  broke  the  naval  supremacy 
of  Pompey.  He  received  in  consequence  the  ho- 
nour of  a  naval  crown,  which  was  first  conferred 
upon  him  ;  though,  according  to  other  authorities, 
M.  Varro  was  the  first  who  obtained  it  from  Pom- 
pey the  Great.  (Vellei.  iL  81  ;  Liv.  Epit.  129  ; 
Dion  Cass.  xlix.  14  ;  Plin.  H.N.  xvi  3.  s.  4;  Virg. 
viii.  684.) 

In  a  r_  35,  Agrippa  had  the  command  of  the 
in  lllyria,  and  afterwards  served  under  Octa- 
Tianus,  when  the  Litter  had  proceeded  to  that  coun- 
try. On  his  return,  he  voluntarily  accepted  the 
aedileship  in  ac.  33,  although  he  had  been  consul, 
and  expended  immense  sums  of  money  upon  great 
public  works.  He  restored  the  Appian,  Marcian, 
and  Anienian  aqueducts,  constructed  a  new  one, 
fifteen  miles  in  length,  from  the  Tepula  to  Rome, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Julian,  in  honour 
of  Octavianus,  and  had  an  immense  number  of 
smaller  water- works  made,  to  distribute  the  water 
within  the  towu.  He  also  had  the  large  cloaca  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus  entirely  cleansed.  His  various 
works  were  adorned  with  statues  by  the  first  ar- 
tists of  Rome.  These  splendid  buildings  he  aug- 
in  b.  c  27,  during  his  third  consulship,  by 
these  was  the  Pantheon, 
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on  which  we  still  read  the  inscription:  "  M.  Agrippa 
L.  F.  Cos.  Tertium  fecit."  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  43, 
liii.  27  ;  Plin.  //.  A'  xxxvi.  15,  s.  24  §  3;  Strab. 
v.  p.  235  ;  Frontin.  De  AyuacJ.  9.) 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  Octavianus 
and  M.  Antonius,  Agrippa  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  fleet,  a  c.  32.  He  took 
Mcthone  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Lcucas,  Pntrae,  and 
Corinth;  and  in  the  battle  of  Actiuin  (a  c.  31) 
where  he  commanded,  the  victory  was  mainly 
owing  to  his  skill.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in 
a  c.  30,  Octavianus,  now  Augustus,  rewarded 
him  with  a  **  vexillum  caeruleum,"  or 


n  a  c.  28,  Agrippa  became  consul  for  the  second 
time  with  Augustus,  and  about  this  time  married 
Mart-elk,  the  niece  of  Augustus  and  the  daughter 
of  his  sister  Octavia.  His  former  wife,  Pomponiu, 
the  daughter  of  T.  Potnponius  Atticus,  was  either 
dead  or  divorced.  In  the  following  year,  a  c.  27, 
he  was  again  consul  the  third  time  with  Augustus. 

In  B.  c.  25,  Agrippa  accompanied  Augustus  to 
the  war  against  the  Cantabriaus.  About  this  time 
jealousy  arose  between  him  and  his  brother-in-law 
Marccllus,  the  nephew  of  Augustus,  and  who 
seemed  to  be  destined  as  his  successor.  Augustus, 
anxious  to  prevent  differences  that  might  have  had 
serious  consequences  for  him,  sent  Agrippa  as  pro- 
consul to  Syria.  Agrippa  of  course  left  Rome,  but 
he  stopped  nt  Mityleue  in  the  island  of  I^esbos, 
leaving  the  government  of  Syria  to  his  iegnte. 
The  apprehensions  of  Augustus  were  removed  by 
the  death  of  Marccllus  in  a  c.  23,  and  Agrippa 
immediately  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  the 
more  anxiously  expected,  as  troubles  had  broken 
out  during  the  election  of  the  consuls  in  a  c.  21. 
Augustus  resolved  to  receive  his  faithful  friend 
into  his  own  family,  and  accordingly  induced  hira 
to  divorce  his  wife  Marcella,  and  marry  Julia,  the 
widow  of  MiircelluB  and  the  daughter  of  Augustus 
by  his  third  wife,  Scribonia.  (a  c.  21.) 

In  ac.  19,  Agrippa  went  into  Gaul.  He  paci- 
fied the  turbulent  natives,  and  constructed  four 
great  public  roads  and  a  splendid  aqueduct  at 
Ncmausus  (Nimes).  From  thence  he  proceeded 
to  Spain  and  subdued  the  Cantabrians  uftera  short 
but  bloody  and  obstinate  struggle ;  but,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  usual  prudence,  he  neither  announced 
his  victories  in  pompous  letters  to  the  senate,  nor 
did  he  accept  a  triumph  which  Augustus  offered 
him.  In  a  c.  18,  he  was  invested  w  ith  the  tribu- 
nician  power  for  five  years  together  with  Augustus ; 
and  in  the  following  year  (a  o  17),  bis  two  sons, 
Caius  and  Lucius,  were  adopted  by  Augustus. 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion of  Herod  the  Great,  and  went  to  Jerusa- 
lem. He  founded  the  military  colony  of  Remus 
(Bey rut),  thence  he  proceeded  in  a  c.  16  to  the 
Pontus  Fuxiuus,  and  compiled  the  Bosporuni  to 
accept  Polemo  for  their  king  and  to  restore  the 
Roman  eagles  which  had  been  taken  by  Mithri- 
dates.  On  his  return  he  stayed  some  time  in 
Ionia,  where  ho  granted  privileges  to  the  Jews 
whose  cause  was  pleaded  by  Herod  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
Jud.  xvi.  2),  and  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
he  arrived  in  b.  c  13.  After  his  tribunician  power 
had  been  prolonged  for  five  years,  he  went  to  Pan- 
nonia  to  restore  tranquillity  to  that  province.  He 
returned  in  a  c.  12,  after  having  been  successful 
as  usual,  and  retired  to  Campania.  There  he  died 
unexpectedly,  in  the  month  of  March,  ac  12,  in 
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lits  51st  year.  His  body  was  carried  to  Rome, 
and  wan  buried  in  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
who  himself  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over  it. 

Dion  Cassias  telU  us  (lii.  1,  &c.),  that  in  the  year 
B.  c.  "29  Augustus  assembled  his  friend*  and  coun- 
sellors, Agrippa  and  Maecenas  demanding  their 
opinion  ns  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for 
him  to  imirp  monarchical  power,  or  to  restore  to 
the  nation  its  former  republican  government 
This  is  corroborated  by  Suetonius  (Orfar.  28), 
who  says  that  Augustus  twice  deliberated  upon 
that  subject.  The  speeches  which  Agrippa  and 
Maecenas  delivered  on  this  occasion  arc  given  by 
Dion  Cnssius ;  but  the  artificial  character  of  them 
makes  them  suspicious.  However  it  does  not  seem 
likely  from  the  general  character  of  Dion  Casaius 
as  a  historian  that  these  speeches  are  invented  by 
him  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  and  such  a  suppo- 
sition suits  entirely  the  character  of  Augustus, 
that  those  speeches  were  really  pronounced,  though 
preconcerted  between  Augustus  and  his  counsellors 
to  make  the  Roman  nation  believe  that  the  fine  of 
the  republic  was  still  a  matter  of  discussion,  and 
that  Augustus  would  not  assume  monarchical  power 
till  he  had  been  convinced  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Besides,  Agrippa, 
who  according  to  Dion  Cassius  advised  Augustus 
to  restore  the  republic,  was  a  man  whose  political 
opinions  had  evidently  a  monarchical  tendency. 

Agrippa  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
important  men  of  the  a&e  of  Augustus.  He 
must  be  considered  as  a  chief  support  of  the  rising 
monarchical  constitution,  and  without  Agrippa 
Augustus  could  scarcely  hare  succeeded  in  making 
himself  the  absolute  master  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Dion  Cassius  (lir.  29,  &c),  Vcllcius  Paterculus 
(ti.  79).  Seneca  (Ep.  94),  and  Horace  (Od.  L  6), 
•peak  with  equal  admiration  of  his  merits. 

Pliny  constantly  refers  to  the  "  Commentari!"  of 
Agrippa  as  an  authority  (Elcnchus,  iii.  iv.  v.  vi, 
coinp.  iii.  2),  which  may  indicate  certain  official 
lists  drawn  up  by  him  in  the  measurement  of  the 
Roman  world  under  Augustus  [Aktiiicus],  in 
which  he  may  have  taken  part. 

Agrippa  left  several  children.  By  his  first  wife 
Pnmponia,  he  had  Vipsania,  who  was  married  to 
Tiberius  Caesar,  the  successor  of  Augustus.  Ry 
his  second  wife,  Marcella,  he  hod  several  children 
who  are  not  mentioned;  and  by  his  third  wife, 
Julia,  he  had  two  daughters,  Julia,  married  to 
L.  Aeiiiilius  Paullus,  and  Agrippina  married  to 
Germanicus  and  three  sons,  Caius  [Caesar,  C], 
Lucius  [Caesar,  L.],  and  Aorippa  Posri'Mtm. 
(Dion  Cass.  lib.  45-54;  Liv.  Kf.it.  117-136; 
Appian,  BM,  Civ.  lib.  5;  Suet.  Qctav.;  Frandscn, 
M.  Vipsanitu  Agrippa,  rim  kistoriache  Untertuchung 
iibcr  dessert  Lebcn  und  Wirkeny  Altona,  1836.) 

There  are  several  medals  of  Agrippa :  in  the  one 
figured  below,  he  is  represented  with  a  naval 
crown ;  on  the  reverse  is  Neptune  indicating  his 
success  by  sea.  [W.  P.] 
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AGRIPPI'NA  I.,  the  youngest  daughter  of  M. 
Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  daughter  cf 
Augustus,  was  bora  some  time  before  B.C.  12. 
She  married  Caesar  Germanicus,  the  son  of  Drusus 
Nero  Germanicus,  by  whom  she  had  nine  chil- 
dren. Agrippina  was  gifted  with  great  powers 
of  mind,  a  noble  character,  and  all  the  moral 
and  physical  qualities  that  constituted  the  model 
of  a  Roman  matron :  her  love  for  her  husband  was 
sincere  and  Lasting,  her  chastity  was  spotless,  her 
fertility  was  a  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans, 
and  her  attachment  to  her  children  wns  an  emi- 
nent feature  of  her  character.  She  yielded  to  one 
dangerous  passion,  ambition.  Augustus  shewed 
her  particular  attention  and  attachment.  (Sueton. 
Calig.  8.) 

At  the  death  of  Augustus  in  a.  d.  14,  she  was 
on  the  Lower  Rhine  with  Germanicus,  who  com- 
manded the  legions  there.  Her  husband  was  the 
idol  of  the  Army,  And  the  legions  on  the  Rhine, 
dissatisfied  with  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  mani- 
fested their  intention  of  proclaiming  Germanicus 
master  of  the  state.  Tiberius  hated  and  dreaded 
Germanicus,  and  he  shewed  as  much  antipathy  to 
Agrippina,  as  he  bad  love  to  her  elder  sister,  his 
first  wife.  In  this  perilous  situation,  Germanicus 
and  Agrippina  saved  themselves  by  their  prompt 
energy ;  he  quelled  the  outbreak  and  pursued  the 
war  against  the  Germans.  In  the  ensuing  year 
his  lieutenant  Caecina,  after  having  made  an  inva- 
sion into  Germany,  returned  to  the  Rhine.  The 
campaign  was  not  inglorious  for  the  Romans,  but 
they  were  worn  out  by  hardships,  and  perhaps 
harassed  on  their  march  by  some  bands  of  Ger- 
mans. Thus  the  rumour  was  spread  that  the  main 
body  of  the  Germans  was  approaching  to  invade 
Gaul.  Germanicus  was  absent,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine. 
(Comp.  Strab.  iv.  p.  194.)  If  this  had  been  done, 
the  retreat  of  Caecina's  army  would  have  been  cut 
off,  but  it  was  saved  by  the  firm  opposition  of 
Agrippina  to  such  a  cowardly  measure.  When 
the  troops  approached,  she  went  to  the  bridge, 
acting  as  a  general,  and  receiving  the  soldiers  as 
they  crossed  it ;  the  wounded  among  them  were 
presented  by  her  with  clothes,  and  they  received 
from  her  own  hands  everything  necessary  for  the 
cure  of  their  wounds,  (tac  Ann.  i.  69.)  Ger- 
manicus hnving  been  recalled  by  Tiberius,  she  ac- 
companied her  husband  to  Asia  (a.  n.  17),  and 
after  his  death,  or  rather  murder  [Germanicus], 
she  returned  to  Italy.  She  stayed  some  days  nt 
the  island  of  Corcyra  to  recover  from  her  grief, 
and  then  landed  at  Brundusium,  accompanied  by 
two  of  her  children,  and  holding  in  her  arms  the, 
urn  with  the  ashes  of  her  husband.  At  the  news 
of  her  arrival,  the  port,  the  walls  and  even  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  were  occupied  by  crowds  of 
people  who  were  anxious  to  see  and  salute  her. 
She  was  solemnly  received  by  the  officers  of  two 
Praetorian  cohorts,  which  Tiberius  had  sent  to 
Brundusium  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  her 
to  Rome ;  the  urn  containing  the  ashes  of  Germa- 
nicus was  borne  by  tribunes  and  centurions  and 
the  funeral  procession  was  received  on  its  march 
by  the  magistrates  of  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Cam- 
pania ;  by  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius ;  Claudius 
the  brother  of  Germanicus  ;  by  the  other  children 
of  Germanicus ;  and  nt  last,  in  the  environs  of 
Rome,  by  the  consuls,  the  senate,  and  crowds  of 
the  Roman  people.    (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  1,  &c.) 
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During  some  years  Tiberius  disguised  bis  hatred 
of  Agrippina;  but  she  soon  became  exposed  to 
secret  accusations  and  intrigues.  She  asked  the 
emperor's  permission  to  choose  another  husband, 
but  Tiberius  neither  refused  nor  consented  to  the 
proposition.  Sejanus,  who  exercised  an  unbound- 
ed influence  over  Tiberius,  then  a  prey  to  mental 
disorders,  persuaded  Agrippina  that  the  emperor 
intended  to  poison  her.  Alarmed  at  such  a  report, 
she  refused  to  eat  an  apple  which  the  emperor 
offered  ber  from  his  table,  and  Tiberius  in  his 
turn  complained  of  Agrippina  regarding  him 
as  a  poisoner.  According  to  Suetonius,  all  this 
wii>  an  intrigue  preconcerted  between  the  emperor 
and  Sejanus,  who,  as  it  seems,  had  formed  the 
plan  of  leading  Agrippina  into  false  steps.  Tibe- 
rius was  extremely  suspicious  of  Agrippina,  and 
shewed  bis  hostile  feelings  by  allusive  words  or 
neglectful  silence.  There  were  no  evidences  of 
ambitious  plans  formed  by  Agrippina,  but  the 
rumour  having  been  spread  that  she  would  fly  to 
the  army,  he  banished  her  to  the  island  of  Pnn- 
dataria  (a.  d.  30)  where  her  mother  Julia  had 
died  in  exile.  Her  sons  Nero  and  Drusus  were 
likewise  banished  and  both  died  an  unnatural 
death.  She  lived  three  years  on  that  barren 
island;  at  last  she  refused  to  take  any  food, 
and  died  most  probably  by  voluntary  starvation. 
Her  death  took  place  precisely  two  years  after  and 
on  the  same  date  as  the  murder  of  Sejanus,  that  is 
in  A.  n.  33.  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  tell  us,  that 
Tiberius  boasted  that  he  had  not  strangled  her. 
(Sueton.  ra.53;Tac  Ann.  vi.  25.)  The  ashes 
of  Agrippina  and  those  of  her  son  Nero  were 
afterwards  brought  to  Home  by  order  of  her  son, 
toe  emperor  Caligula,  who  struck  various  medals  in 
honour  of  his  mother.  In  the  one  figured  below, 
the  head  of  Caligula  is  on  one  side  and  that  of  hiB 
mother  on  the  other.    The  words  on  each  side  arc 

ively,  C.  CAKSAR.  AVO.  GSR.  P.M.  TR-  PoT., 
AGRIPPINA.  MAT.  C.  CAM.  AVG.  GKRM. 


(Tac.  Ann.  i. — vi. ;  Sueton.  Oetav.  64,  Tih.L  e., 
thiy.  I.e.;  Dion.  Cass.  lvii.  5,  6,  lviii.  22.)  [W.  P  ] 

AORIPPI'NA  II.,  the  daughter  of  Germani- 
ens  and  Agrippina  the  elder,  daughter  of  M. 
Vipsanins  Agrippa.  She  was  born  between  a.  d. 
13  and  17,  at  the  Oppidum  Ubiorura,  afterwards 
called  in  honour  of  her  Colon  u  Agrippina,  now 
Cologne,  and  then  the  head-quarters  of  the  legions 
commanded  by  her  father.  In  A.  D.  28,  she  mar- 
ried Cn.  Doraitius  Abenobarbus,  a  man  not  un- 
like her,  and  whom  she  lost  in  a.  d.  40.  After 
his  death  she  married  Crispua  Passienus,  who  died 
some  years  afterwards ;  and  she  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing poisoned  him,  either  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing his  great  fortune,  or  for  some  secret  motive  of 
much  higher  importance.  She  was  already  known 
lor  ber  scandalous  conduct,  for  her  most  perfidi- 
ous intrigues,  and  for  an  unbounded  ambition. 
She  was  accused  of  having  committed  incest  with 
her  own  brother,  the  emperor  Cains  Caligula, 
who  under  the  pretext  of  .  having  discovered 
that  she  had  lived  in  an  adulterous  intercourse 
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with   M.   Aemilias   Lepidus,  the  husband  of 
her  sister  Drusilla,  banished  her  to  the  island  of 
Pontia,  which  was  situated  opposite  the  bay  <  f 
Caieta,  off  the  cuu*t  of  Italy.    Her  sister  Drusilla 
was  likewise  banished  to  Pontia,  ai:I  it  seems 
that  their  exile  was  connected  with  the  punish- 
ment of  Lepidus,  who  was  put  to  deuth  fur  having 
conspired  against  the  emperor.    Previously  to  her 
exile,  Agrippina  was  compelled  by  her  brother 
to  carry  to  Rome  the  ashes  of  Lepidus.  This 
happened  in  a.  n.  39.    Agrippina  and  her  sister 
were  released  in  A.  D.  41,  by  tbeir  uncle,  Clau- 
dius, immediately  after  his  accession,  although 
his  wife,   Messaliua,   was   the    mortal  enemy 
of  Agrippina.      Messalina  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Claudius  in  a.  d.  48 ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing yeur,  a.  d.  49,  Agrippina  succeeded  in  mar- 
rying the  emperor.    Claudius  was  her  uncle,  but 
her  marriage  was  legalized  by  a  *enatu«cun«til- 
tum,  by  which  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his 
brother's  daughter  was  (let tared  valid  ;  this  seuatus- 
consultum  was  afterwards  abrogated  by  the  emper- 
ors Constantino  and  Constnns.     In  this  intrigue 
Agrippina  displayed  the  qualities  of  an  accomplished 
courtezan,  and  such  was  the  influence  of  her  charms 
and  superior  talents  over  the  old  emperor,  that,  in 
prejudice  of  his  own  son,  Britaunicus,  he  adopt- 
ed Domitius,  the  son  of  Agrippina  by  her  first 
husband,  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  (a.  I).  A  I.) 
Agrippina  was  assisted  in  her  secret  plans  by 
Pallas,  the  perfidious  confidant  of  Claudius,  fly 
her  intrigues  I*  Junius  Silanus,  the  husband  of 
Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius,  was  put  to 
death,  and  in  a.  d.  53,  Octavia  was  married  to 
young  Nero.     Lollia  Paullina,  once  the  rival  of 
Agrippina  for  the  hand  of  the  emperor,  was  accused 
of  high  treason  and  condemned  to  death  ;  but  she 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life.    Domitia  Lcpiua,  the 
sister  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  met  with  a 
siruilur  fate.     After  having  thus  removed  those 
whose  rivalship  she  dreaded,  or  whose  virtues  she 
envied,  Agrippina  resolved  to  get  rid  of  her  hus- 
band, and  to  govern  the  empire  through  her  ascen- 
dency over  her  son  Nero,  his  successor.    A  vague 
rumour  of  this  reached  the  emperor ;  in  a  state  of 
drunkenness,  he  forgot  prudence,  and  talked  about 
punishing  his  ambitious  wife.     Having  no  time  to 
lose,  Agrippina,  assisted  by  Locusta  and  Xenophun, 
a  Greek  physician,  poisoned  the  old  emperor,  in 
a.  o.  54,  at  Sinuessa,  a  watering-place  to  which 
he  had  retired  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  Nero 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  presented  to  the 
troops  by  Burrus,  whom  Agrippina  had  appointed 
praefectus  praetorio.    Narcissus  the  rich  fret-dmnu 
of  Claudius,  M.  Junius  planus,  proconsul  of  Asia, 
the  brother  of  L.  Junius  Silanus,  and  a  great- 
grandson  of  Augustus,  lost  their  lives  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Agrippina,  who  would  have  augmented 
the  number  of  her  victims,  but  for  the  opposition 
•if  Burma  and  Seneca,  recalled  by  Agrippina  f'min 
his  exile  to  conduct  the  education  of  Nero.  Mean- 
while, the  young  emperor  took  some  step*  to  shake 
off  the  insupportable  ascendency  of  his  mother. 
The  jealousy  of  Agrippina  rose  from  her  son's  pas- 
sion for  Acte,  and,  after  her,  for  Poppaea  Sabina, 
the  wife  of  M.  Salvius  Otho.    To  reconquer  his 
affection,  Agrippina  employed,  but  in  vain,  iik  st 
daring  and  mo»t  revolting  means.    She  threatened 
to  oppose  Britanntcus  as  a  rival  to  the  emperor  ; 
but  Britannicus  was  poisoucd  by  Nero  ;  and  she 
even  solicited  her  son  to  an  incestuous  iutwr- 
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course.  At  last,  her  death  was  resolved  upon 
by  Nero,  who  wished  to  repudiate  Octavia  and 
marry  Poppaea,  but  whose  plan  was  thwarted 
by  his  mother.  Thus  petty  feminine  intrigues 
became  the  cause  of  Agrippina 's  ruin.  Nero 
invited  her  under  the  pretext  of  a  reconciliation 
to  visit  him  at  Raiac,  on  the  coast  of  Campania. 
She  went  thither  by  sea.  In  their  conversation 
hypocrisy  was  displayed  on  both  sides.  She 
left  Baiae  by  the  same  way ;  but  the  vessel  was 
so  contrived,  that  it  was  to  break  to  pieces 
when  out  at  sea.  It  only  partly  broke,  and  Agrip- 
pina  saved  herself  by  swimming  to  the  shore  ; 
her  attendant  Acerronia  was  killed.  Agrippina 
fled  to  her  villa  near  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  inform- 
ed her  son  of  her  happy  escape.  Now,  Nero 
charged  Burma  to  murder  his  mother ;  but  Burrus 
declining  it,  A  nice t us  the  commander  of  the  fleet, 
who  had  invented  the  stratagem  of  the  ship,  was 
compelled  by  Nero  and  Burrus  to  undertake  the 
task.  Anicetus  went  to  her  villa  with  a  chosen 
band,  and  his  men  surprised  her  in  her  bedroom. 
"Vcntrem  fieri"  she  cried  out,  after  she  was  but 
slightly  wounded,  and  immediately  afterwards  ex- 
pired under  the  blows  of  a  centurion,  (a.  d.  60.) 
(Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  8.)  It  was  told,  that  Nero  went 
to  the  villa,  and  that  he  admired  the  beauty  of  the 
dead  body  of  his  mother :  this  was  believed  by 
some,  doubted  by  others,  (xiv.  9.)  Agrippina  left 
commentaries  concerning  her  history  and  that  of 
her  family,  which  Tacitus  consulted,  according  to 
his  own  statement  (76.  iv.  54  ;  comp.  Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  vii.  6.  s.  8,  Elcnchus,  vii.  &c.) 

There  are  several  medals  of  Agrippina,  which 
arc  distinguishable  from  those  of  her  mother  by 
the  title  of  Augusta,  which  those  of  her  mother 
never  have.  On  some  of  her  medals  6he  is  repre- 
sented with  her  husband  Claudius,  in  others  with 
her  son  Nero.  The  former  is  the  case  in  the  one 
annexed.  The  words  on  each  side  are  respectively, 

AOH1PPINAK  A  Vii  V  STAR,  and  Tt.  CLAVD.  CASSAR. 
AVO.  UBRkl.  P.M.  TRIli.  POT.  P.P. 


(Tac.  Ann.  lib.xii.  xiii.  xiv.;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  lix. — 
Lri.;  Sueton.C7a«</.43,  44,  AVro,  5,  6.)  [W.P.] 

AGRIPPI'NUS.  Bishop  of  Carthage,  of 
venerable  memory,  but  known  for  being  the  first 
to  maintain  the  necessity  of  re-baptizing  all 
heretics.  (Vincent.  Lirinens.  Commonit.  i.  9.)  St. 
Cyprian  regarded  this  opinion  as  the  correction  of 
an  error  (S.  Augustin.  De  liuptismo,  ii.  7,  voL  ix. 
p.  102,  ed.  Bencd.),  and  St.  Augustine  seems  to 
imply  he  defended  his  error  in  writing.  (Epis/.  93, 
c.  10.)  He  held  the  Council  of  70  Bishops  at 
Carthage  about  a.  d.  200  (Vulg.  A.  d.  215,  Mans. 
A.  O.  217)  on  the  subject  of  Baptism.  Though  he 
erred  in  a  matter  yet  undefined  by  the  Church,  St. 
Augustine  notices  that  neither  he  nor  St.  Cyprian 
thought  of  separating  from  the  Church.  (De 
Baptumo.  iii.  2,  p.  109.)  [A.  J.  C-1 

AGRIPPI'NUS,  PACO'NIUS,  whose  father 
was  put  to  death  by  Tiberius  on  a  charge  of  trea- 
son. (Suet.  Tib.  61.)    Agrippinus  was  accused  at 


AO  RON. 

the  same  time  at  Th  rosea,  a.  u.  67,  and  waa  ba- 
nished from  Italy.    (Tac  Ann.  xrl  28,  29,  33.) 
He  was  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  is  spoken  of  with 
by  Kpictetus  (ap.  Stob.  Serm.  7),  and  Arrian. 

(i.  1.) 

A'GRIUS  f/ATpiot),  a  son  of  Porthaon  and 
Euryte,  and  brother  of  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon  in 
Aetolia,  Alcathous,  Melas,  Leucopeus,  and  Sterope. 
He  was  father  of  six  sons,  of  whom  Thersites  was 
one.  These  sons  of  Agrius  deprived  Oeneus  of 
his  kingdom,  and  gave  it  to  their  father;  but  all  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  Thersites,  were  slain 
by  Diomedes,  the  grandson  of  Oeneus.  (Apollod. 
i.  7.  §  10,  8.  §  5,  &c.)  Apollodorus  places  these 
events  before  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks  against 
Troy,  while  Hyginus  (T-'uo,  175,  comp.  242  and 
Antonin.  Lib.  37)  states,  that  Diomedes,  when  he 
heard,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  of  the  misfortune  of 
his  grandfather  Oeneus,  hastened  back  and  expelled 
Agrius,  who  then  put  an  end  to  his  owu  life ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  Agrius  and  his  sons  were  slain 
by  Diomedes.  (Comp.  Paus.  ii.  25.  §  2 ;  Ov.  /7c- 
roid.  ix.  153.) 

There  arc  some  other  mythical  personages  of  the 
name  of  Agrius,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  inte- 
rest is  known.  (Hesiod.  Theog.  1013,  &c.;  Apollod. 
i.  M  2,  ii.  5.  §4.)  IL.SJ 

AGROE'CIUS  or  AGROE'TIUS,  a  Roman 
grammarian,  the  author  of  an  extant  work  "  l)o 
Orthographia  et  Differentia  Sermonis,"  intended  as 
a  supplement  to  a  work  on  the  same  subject,  by 
Flavius  Caper,  and  dedicated  to  a  bishop,  Euche- 
rius.  He  is  supposed  to  hare  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  5th  century  of  our  era.  His  work  is  printed 
in  Putschius'  w  Gmmmaticae  Latinae  Auctores 
Antiqui,"  pp.  2266-2275.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AG  RO ETAS  ('Aypoirat),  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  work  on  Scythia  (Ski^uto),  from  the 
thirteenth  book  of  which  the  scholiast  on  Anoiio- 
nius  (ii.  1248)  quotes,  and  one  on  Libya  (A»§wco), 
the  fourth  book  of  which  is  quoted  by  the  same 
scholiast  (iv.  1396.)  He  is  also  mentioned  by 
StcphnnuB  Bvx.  (».  «*.  "Af*wt\ot.)      [C.  P.  M.] 

AGRON  X'Aypuv).  1.  The  son  of  Ninus  the 
first  of  the  Lydian  dynasty  of  the  Hcracleidae. 
The  tradition  was,  that  this  dynasty  supplanted  a 
native  race  of  kings,  having  been  originally  en- 
trusted with  the  government  ns  deputies.  The 
names  Ninus  and  Belns  in  their  genealogy  render 
it  probable  that  they  were  either  Assyrian  gover- 
nors, or  princes  of  Assyrian  origin,  and  that  their 
accession  marks  the  period  of  an  Assyrian  con- 
quest (Herod,  i.  7.) 

2.  The  son  of  Pleumtus,  a  king  of  Illyria.  In 
the  strength  of  his  land  and  naval  forces  he  sur- 
passed all  the  preceding  kings  of  that  country. 
When  the  Actolians  attempted  to  compel  the  Me- 
dionianB  to  join  their  confederacy,  Agron  under- 
took to  protect  them,  having  been  induced  to  do 
so  by  a  large  bribe  which  he  received  from  Deme- 
trius, the  father  of  Philip.  He  accordingly  sent  to 
their  assistance  a  force  of  5000  Illyrians,  who 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Aetolians. 
Agron,  overjoyed  at  the  news  of  this  success  gnvo 
himself  up  to  feasting,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  ex- 
cess, contracted  a  pleurisy,  of  which  he  died.  (n.r. 
231.)  He  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by 
his  wife  Teuta.  Just  after  his  death,  an  embassy 
arrived  from  the  Romans,  who  had  sent  to  mediate 
in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Isaa, 
who  had  revolted  from  Agron  and  placed  them- 
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(tires  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman*.  By  ' 
bu  nrst  wife,  Triteuta,  whom  he  divorced,  he  had  j 
a  son  named  Pinnca,  or  Pinneus,  who  survived 
him,  and  was  placed  tinder  the  guardianship  of 
Demetrius  Pharius,  who  married  his  mother  after 
the  death  of  Teuta.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxiv.  46,  151  ; 
Polvb.  ii.  2 — 4 ;  Appian,  11L  7  ;  Flor.  ii.  5  ;  Plin. 
H.N.  xxxiv.  6.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGROTERA  CAyporipa)^  the  huntress,  a  sur- 
name of  Artemis.  (Horn.  //.  xxi.  471.)  At  Agrae 
on  the  Ilissus,  where  she  was  believed  to  have  tirst 
hunted  after  her  arrival  from  Delos,  Artemis  Agrotera 
had  a  temple  with  a  statue  carrying  a  bow.  (Puus. 
L  19.  §  7.)  Under  this  name  she  was  also  wor- 
shipped at  Aegeira,  (vii.  26.  §  2.)  The  name 
Agrotera  is  synonymous  with  Agroea  [Auhaech]. 
but  Eustathius  (a//  //.  p.  361)  derives  it  from  the 
town  of  Agrae.  Concerning  the  worship  of  Artemis 
Agrotera  at  Athens,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  'Aypo- 
ripas  ^vfflo,  p.  31.  [L.  S.J 

AGYIEUS  ( " A'yvicvj),  a  surname  of  Apollo  de- 
scribing him  as  the  protector  of  the  streets  and 
public  places.  As  such  he  was  worshipped  at 
Acharnae  (Paus.  i.  31.  §  3),  Mycenae  (ii.  19.  §  7). 
and  at  Tcgea.  (viiL  33.  §  1.)  The  origin  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo  Agyieus  in  the  last  of  these 
places  is  related  by  Pausania*.  (Compare  Ilor. 
Can*,  iv.  6.  28 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  9.)      [L.  S-] 

AGY'RRHIUS  fA7j#iov),  »  nn»iv«  of  Colly- 
tus  in  Attica,  whom  Andocidcs  ironically  calls  toV 
KaXiv  Kd-)a6&y  (de  Afj/st.  p.  G5,  ed.  Reiske),  after 
being  in  prison  many  years  for  embezzlement  of 
public  money,  obtained  about  B.  c.  395  the  restor- 
ation of  the  Thcoricon,  and  also  tripled  the  pay  for 
attending  the  assembly,  though  he  reduced  the 
allowance  previously  given  to  the  comic  writers. 
fHarpocrat  s.  v.  ©«»pocd,  'kyvppwi ;  Suidas,  $.  r. 
iKKKrjctcuT-HKOV ;  Schol.  ad  At-utojth.  Ecd.  102; 
Dent,  c  Timocr.  p.  742.)  By  this  expenditure  of 
the  public  revenue  Agyrrhius  became  so  popular, 
that  he  was  appointed  general  in  b.  c.  389.  (Xcn. 
IhU.  iv.  8.  §  31  ;  Diod.  xiv.  99  ;  Btickh,  I'M. 
Rum.  of  Athent,  pp.  223,  224,  316,  &t,  2nd  ed. 
Engl,  trans).;  Schumann,  de  Comtfiu,  p.  65,  Ax.) 

AHA'LA,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Servilta  Gens.  There  were  also  several  persons  of 
this  gens  with  the  name  of  Structtu  A  hoi  a,  who 
may  have  formed  a  different  family  from  the  Aha- 
lae  ;  but  as  the  Ahalae  and  Structi  Ahalae  are 
frequently  confounded,  all  the  persons  of  these 
names  arc  given  here. 

1.  C.  Servllils  Structus  Ahala,  consul  at. 
478,  died  in  his  year  of  office,  as  appears  from  the 
Fasti.  (Liv.  ii.  49.) 

2.  C.  SKRViLira  Structus  Aijala,  magister 
equitum  a.  c.  439,  when  L.  Cinciimatus  was  ap- 
pointed dictator  on  the  pretence  that  Sp.  Maelius 
was  plotting  against  the  state.  In  the  night,  in 
which  the  dictator  was  appointed,  the  cnpitol  and 
all  the  strong  posts  were  garrisoned  by  the  parti- 
sans of  the  patricians.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
people  assembled  in  the  forum,  and  Sp.  Maelius 
among  them,  Ahala  summoned  the  latter  to  nppcnr 
before  the  dictator ;  and  upon  Maelius  disobeying 
and  taking  refuge  in  the  crowd,  Ahala  rushed  into 
the  throng  and  killed  him.  (Liv.  iv.  13,  14  ;  Zo- 
naras,  vii.  20  ;  Dionys.  Ere.  Mai,  i.  p.  3.)  This 
act  is  mentioned  by  later  writers  as  an  example  of 
ancient  heroism,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
Cieoro  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration  (in  Catil. 
L  1,  pro  Mil.  3,  CutOy  16) ;  but  it  was  in  reality 
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a  case  of  murder,  and  was  so  regarded  at  the  time. 
Ahala  was  brought  to  trial,  and  only  escaped  con* 
dcranation  by  a  voluntary  exile.  (Val.  Max.  v.  3. 
§  2  ;  Cic.  de  Hep.  L  3,  j>rw  Dom.  32.)  Livy  passe* 
over  this,  and  only  mentions  (iv.  21),  that  a  biU 
was  brought  in  three  years  afterwards,  li.  c  436, 
by  another  Sp.  Maelius,  a  tribune,  fur  confiscating 
the  property  of  Ahala,  but  that  it  failed. 

A  representation  of  Ahala  is  given  on  a  coin  of 
M.  Brutus,  tlie  murderer  of  Cuesar,  but  we  cannot 
suppose  it  to  t>e  anything  more  than  an  imaginary 
likeness.  M.  Brutus  pretended  that  he  was  des- 
cended from  L.  Brutus  the  first  consul,  on  his 
father's  side,  and  from  C.  Ahala  on  his  mother's, 
and  thus  was  sprung  from  two  tyrannicides. 
(Comp.  Cic.  ««/  Alt.  xiiL  40.)  The  head  of  Brutus 
on  the  annexed  coin  is  therefore  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  first  consul. 


3.  C.  Skrvilus  Q.  f.  C.  n.  Strict  us  Ahala, 
consul  B.  c.  427.  (Liv.  iv.  30.) 

4.  C.  Skrvilu's  P.  f.  Q.  n.  Structus  Ahala, 
consular  tribune  B.c.  408,  and  magister  equitum  in 
the  same  year ;  which  latter  dignity  he  obtained 
in  consequence  of  supporting  the  t>cnntc  against  his 
colleagues,  who  did  not  wi*h  a  dictator  to  be  ap- 
pointed. For  the  same  reason  he  was  elected 
consular  tribune  a  second  time  in  the  following 
year,  407.  He  was  consular  tribune  a  third  time 
in  402,  when  he  assisted  the  senate  in  compelling 
his  colleagues  to  resign  who  had  been  defeated  by 
the  enemy.  (Liv.  iv.  56,  57,  v.  8,  9.) 

5.  C.  Skrvilius  Ahala,  magister  equitum 
n.  c,  309,  when  Camillus  was  appointed  dictator  a 
third  time.  (Liv.  vi.  2.)  Ahala  is  spoken  of  as 
magister  equitum  in  385,  on  occasion  of  the  trial 
of  Muulius.  Manlius  summoned  him  to  bear  wit- 
ness in  his  favour,  as  one  of  those  whose  lives  he 
had  saved  in  battle ;  but  Ahala  did  not  appear, 
(iv.  20.)  Pliny,  who  mentions  this  circumstance, 
calls  Ahala  /'.  Servilius.   (//.  A*,  vii.  ."59.) 

6.  Q.  Servilii  s  y.  p.  Q.  n.  Ahala,  consul 
B.  c.  365,  and  again  B.  c.  362,  in  the  latter  of 
which  years  he  appointed  Ap.  Claudius  dictator, 
after  his  plebeian  colleague  L.  Gcnucius  bad  been 
slain  in  kittle.  In  360  he  was  himself  appointed 
dictator  in  consequence  of  a  <inllic  tumuliu*,  and 
defeated  the  Gauls  near  the  Colline  gate.  He  held 
the  comitia  as  interrex  in  355.  (Liv.  vii.  1,  4,  6, 
11,  17.) 

7.  Q.  Skrvilii's  Q.  p.  Q.  n.  Ahala,  magister 
equitum  b.  c.  351,  when  M.  Fabiua  was  appointed 
dictator  to  frustrate  the  Litiuian  law,  and  consul 
a.  c  342,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Sanmito 
war.  He  remained  in  the  city  ;  his  colleague  had 
the  chnr«e  of  the  war.  (Liv.  vii.  22,  38.) 

AHENOBARBUS,  the  name,  of  a  plebeian 
family  of  the  Domitia  Gen*,  so  called  from  the 
red  hair  which  many  of  this  family  had.  To  ex- 
plain this  name,  which  signifies  u Red- Beard,"  and 
to  assign  a  high  antiquity  to  their  family,  ii  was 
said  that  the  Dioscuri  announced  to  one  of  their 
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ancestors  the  victory  of  the  Romans  orer  the  Latins  j  black  hair  and  heard,  which  immediately  became 
at  lake  Regillus  (a  c  496),  and,  to  confinn  the  red.  (Suet.  Ner.  1  ;  Plut.  AemiL  25»  CorioL  8; 
truth  of  what  they  said,  that  they  stroked  his  |  Dionys.  vi.  13;  Tertull  ApoLVL) 

Stkmma  Ahknobarborum. 

1.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  a  c.  192. 

2.  Cn.  Domitins  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  Suff.  a  c  162. 

I 

3.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  a  c.  122. 


4.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  a  c.  96. 

1  


5.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  a  a  94. 


6.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  Probably  son  of 
No.  4.  Died  a  c.  81.  Married  Cornelia,  daugh- 
ter of  L.  Cornelius  Cinno,  Cos.  a  c.  87. 


9. 


7.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Coo. 
a  c.  54.  Married  Poraa,  sister 
of  M.  Cato. 


8.  Cn.  Domitius  Aheno 


Ibarbus, 


Cos.  a  c  32. 


10.  Ca  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos,  11. 
A.  D.  32.     Married  Agrippina, 
daughter  of  Germanicus. 

13.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the  emperor  Nkro. 

1.  Cn.  Domitius  L.  p.  L.  n.  Ahenobarbur, 
plel>einn  aedile  D.  c.  196,  prosecuted,  in  conjunction 
with  his  colleague  C.  Curio,  many  pecuarii,  and 
with  the  fines  raised  therefrom  built  a  temple  of 
Faunus  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  which  he  dedi- 
cated in  his  praetorship,  b.  c.  194.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
42,  xxxiv.  42,  43,  S3.)  He  was  consul  in  192, 
nnd  was  sent  against  the  Boii,  who  submitted  to 
him  ;  but  he  remained  in  their  country  till  the 
following  year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
consul  Scipio  Nasica.  (xxxv.  10,20,22,40,  xxxvi. 
37.)  In  190,  he  was  legate  of  the  consul  L.  Scipio 
in  the  war  against  Antiochus  the  Great,  (xxxvii. 
39;  Plut.  Apophth.  Rom.  Cn.  Domii.)  In  his 
consulship  one  of  his  oxen  is  said  to  have  uttered 
the  warning  "Roma,  cave  tibi."  (Liv.  xxxv.  21  ; 
Val.  Max.  i.  C.  §  5,  who  falsely  says,  Bello  Punico 
tecumio.) 

2.  Cn.  Domitius  Cn.  f.  L.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  chosen  pontifcx  in  b.  c. 
172,  when  a  young  man  (Liv.  xlii.  28),  and  in  169 
was  sent  with  two  others  as  commissioner  into 
Macedonia,  (xliv.  18.)  In  l(i7  he  was  one  of  the 
ten  commissioners  for  arranging  the  affairs  of  Ma- 
cedonia in  conjunction  with  Aemilius  Pnullus  (xlv. 
17);  and  when  the  consuls  of  162  abdicated  on 
account  of  some  fault  in  the  auspices  in  their  elec- 
tion, he  nnd  Cornelius  Lcntulus  were  chosen  con- 
suls in  their  stead.  (Cic.  tie  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  4,  de  Div. 

11.  35;  Vol.  Mas.  i.  1.  §  3.) 

3.  Cn.  Domitius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Ahknoiiarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  sent  in  his  consulship, 
B.  <:.  122,  against  the  Allobroges  in  Gaul,  because 
they  had  received  Tcutomalius,  the  king  of  the 
Salluvii  and  the  enemy  of  the  Romans  and  had 
laid  waste  the  territory  of  the  Aedui,  the  friends 
of  the  Romans.  In  121  he  conquered  the  Allo- 
broges  and  their  aily  VituitUB,  king  of  the  Arvcrni, 
near  Vindalium,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sulgn  and 


L.  Domitins  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  a  c.  16.  Mirried 
Antonia,  daughter  of  M.  Antonius  and  Octavia. 


Domitia.  Mar- 
ried Crispus  Pos- 
sienus. 


i 


12.  Domitia  Lepida. 
Married  M.  Vi 
rius  Mes&ala 


the  Rhodanns  ;  and  he  gained  the  battle  mainly 
through  the  terror  caused  by  his  elephants.  He 
commemorated  his  victory  by  the  erection  of  tro- 
phies, and  went  in  procession  through  the  province 
carried  bv  an  elephant.  He  triumphed  in  120. 
(Liv.  EjAt.  61  ;  Florus,  iii.  2;  Strab.  iv.  p.  191  ; 
Cic.  pro  Font.  12,  Brut.  26;  Vellei.  ii.  10,  39  ; 
Oros.  v.  13;  Suet.  jVrr.  2,  who  confounds  him 
with  his  son.)  He  was  censor  in  11a  with  Caeci- 
lius  Metellus,  and  expelled  twenty-two  persons 
from  the  senate.  (Liv.  E]nt.  62  ;  Cic.  pro  Cluent. 
42.)  He  was  also  Pontifex.  (Sm-L  /.  c.)  The 
Via  Domitia  in  Gaul  was  made  by  him.  (Cic.  pro 
I- out.  8.) 

4.  Cn.  Domitius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  a  c. 
104,  in  the  second  consulship  of  Marius.  (Ascoa 
in  Cornel,  p.  81,  ed.  On  Hi.)  When  the  college  of 
pontiffs  did  not  elect  him  in  place  of  his  father,  he 
brought  forward  the  law  (/>ex  Domitia),  by  which 
the  right  of  election  was  transferred  from  the 
priestly  colleges  to  the  people.  (Did.  of  Ant,  pp. 
773,  b.  774,  a.)  The  people  afterwards  elected 
him  Pontifex  Maximus  out  of  gratitude.  (Liv. 
Epit.  67;  Cic.  pro  Deiot.  1 1 ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  S.  §  5.) 
He  prosecuted  in  his  tribunate  and  afterwards 
several  of  his  private  enemies,  as  Aemilius  Scaurus 
and  Junius  Silanus.  (Val.  Max.  /.  c. ;  Dion  Cass. 
Fr.  100;  Cic  Dir.  in  Caecil.  20,  JVrr.  ii.  47, 
Cornel.  2,  pro  Scxtur.  1.)  He  was  consul  D.  v.  96 
with  C.  Cassius,  and  rensor  B.  c.  92,  with  Licinius 
Crassus,  tlie  orator.  In  his  censor-hip  he  and  his 
colleague  shut  up  the  schools  of  the  Latin  rhetori- 
cians (Cic.  de  Oral.  iii.  24  ;  Gell.  xv.  11),  but  this 
was  the  only  thing  in  which  they  acted  in  concert. 
Their  censorship  was  long  celebrated  for  their  dis- 
putes. Domitius  was  of  a  violent  temper,  and  was 
moreover  in  favour  of  the  ancient  simplicity  of  liv- 
ing, while  Crassus  loved  luxury  and  encouraged 
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vt.  Among  the  many  sayings  recorded  of  both, 
we  are  told  that  Crassus  observed,  **  that  it  was  no 
wonder  that  a  roan  had  a  beard  of  bras*,  who  bad 
■  mouth  of  iron  and  a  heart  of  lead."  (Plin.  //.  N. 
xriii.  1;  Suet  I.e.;  Vol.  Max.  ix.  1.  §  4;  Macrob. 
Sot.  ii.  11.)  Cicero  says,  that  Domitius  was  not 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  orators,  but  that  he 
spoke  well  enough  and  had  sufficient  talent  to 
maintain  his  high  rank.  (Cic.  Brut.  44.) 

5.  I*  Do-MiTits  Cn.  r.  Cs.  n.  AitssoBAitBrs, 
•on  of  No.  3  and  brother  of  No.  4,  was  praetor  in 
Sicily,  probably  in  a  c  96,  shortly  after  the  Ser- 
vile war,  when  slaves  had  been  forbidden  to  earn' 
arms.  He  ordered  a  slave  to  be  crucified  for  kill- 
ing a  wild  boar  with  a  hunting  spear.  (Cic.  Verr. 
v.  3  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  3.  §  5.)  He  was  consul  in 
94.  In  the  civil  war  between  Marios  and  Sulla, 
he  espoused  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  was  mur- 
dered at  Rome,  by  order  of  the  younger  Marius, 
bv  the  praetor  Damasippus.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  80  ; 
Vellei.  iL  26  ;  Oros.  V.  JO.) 

6.  Cn.  Dosirnuw  Cs.  r.  Cs.  p.  Ahbnobarbus, 
apparently  a  son  of  No.  4,  married  Cornelia,  daugh- 
ter of  Ij  Cornelius  Cinnn,  consul  in  B.  c,  87,  and 
in  the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla  espoused 
the  side  of  the  former.  When  Sulla  obtained  the 
supreme  power  in  82,  Ahcnobarbus  was  proscribed, 
and  fled  to  Africa,  where  he  was  joined  by  many 
who  were  in  the  snme  condition  as  himself.  With 
th*  assistance  of  the  Numidian  king,  Iliarbat,  he 
collected  an  army,  but  was  defeated  near  Utica  by 
Cn.  Pcmpeiua,  whom  Sulla  had  sent  against  him, 
and  was  afterwards  killed  in  the  storming  of  his 
camp,  B.  c.  81.  According  to  some  accounts,  he 
was  killed  after  the  battle  by  command  of  Pumpey. 
(Li*.  Epit.  89 ;  PluL  Pomp.  10, 12  ;  Zonaraa,  x.  2; 
Oros.  v.  21  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  2.  §  8.) 

7.  L.  Do  urn  us  Cs.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahbnobarbus, 
son  of  No.  4,  is  first  mentioned  in  a.  c.  70  by 
Cicero,  as  a  witness  against  Verres.  In  61  he 
was  curule  aedile,  when  he  exhibited  a  hundred 
Numidian  lions,  and  continued  the  games  so  long, 
that  the  people  were  obliged  to  leave  the  circus 
before  the  exhibition  was  over,  in  order  to  take 
food,  which  was  the  first  time  they  had  done  so. 
(Dion  Cass.  xxxvii.  46  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  viii.  .54  ;  this 
pause  in  the  games  was  called  diluJium,  Hor.  Ep. 
i-  19.  47.)  He  married  Portia,  the  sister  of  M. 
Cato,  and  in  his  aedilcship  supported  the  latter  in 
his  proposals  against  bribery  at  elections  which 
were  directed  against  Pompey,  who  was  purchasing 
votes  for  Afranius.  The  political  opinions  of  Ahe- 
nobarbus coincided  with  those  of  Cato;  he  was 
throughout  his  life  one  of  the  strongest  supporters 
of  the  aristocratical  party.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  opposing  the  measures  of  Caesar  and  Pompey 
after  their  coalition,  and  in  59  was  accused  bv 
tettjus,  at  the  instigation  of  Caesnr,  of  being  an 
accomplice  to  the  pretended  conspiracy  against  the 
ltfe  of  Pompey. 

Ahenobarbus  was  praetor  in  b.  c.  58,  and  pro- 
posed an  investigation  into  the  validity  of  the 
Julian  laws  of  the  preceding  year;  but  the  senate 
not  entertain  his  propositions.  He  was  can- 
di<iate  for  the  consulship  of  55,  and  threatened 
that  he  would  in  his  consulship  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  measures  he  had  proposed  in  his  praetor- 
ship,  and  deprive  Caesar  of  his  province.  He  was 
defeated,  however,  by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who 
also  became  candidates,  and  was  driven  from  the 
Campus  Martius  on  tbe  day  of  election  by  force  of 


arms.  He  became  a  candidate  again  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  Caesar  and  Pompey,  whose  power 
was  firmly  established,  did  not  oppose  bim.  He 
was  accordingly  elected  consul  for  54  with  Ap. 
Claudius  Pulchcr,  a  relation  of  Pompey,  but  was 
not  able  to  effect  anything  against  Caesar  and 
Pompey.  He  did  not  go  to  a  province  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  consulship  ;  and  as  the  friendship 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  cooled,  he  became 
closely  allied  with  the  latter.  In  B.  c.  52,  he  waa 
chosen  by  Pompey  to  preside,  as  quaesitor,  in  the 
court  for  the  trial  of  Clodius.  For  the  next  two 
or  three  years  during  Cicero's  absence  in  Cili- 
cia,  our  information  about  Ahenobarbus  is  princi- 
pally derived  from  the  letters  of  his  enemy  Coelius 
to  Cicero.  In  b.  c.  50  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
place  in  the  college  of  augurs,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Hortensiua,  but  was  defeated  by  Antony  through 
the  influence  of  Cuesnr. 

The  senate  appointed  him  to  succeed  Caesar  in 
the  province  of  further  Gaul,  and  on  the  march  of 
the  Litter  into  Italy  (49),  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  nristocrationl  party  who  shewed  any  energy  or 
courage.  He  threw  himself  into  Cortinium  with 
about  twenty  cohorts,  expecting  to  be  supported  by 
Pompey  ;  but  as  the  latter  did  nothing  to  assist 
him,  he  was  compelled  by  his  own  troops  to  sur- 
render to  Caesar.  His  own  soldiers  were  incorpo- 
rated into  Caesar's  army,  but  Ahenobarbus  waa 
dismissed  by  Caesar  uninjured— an  act  of  clemency 
which  he  did  not  expect,  and  which  he  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  shewed,  if  he  had  been  the  con- 
queror. Despairing  of  life,  ho  had  ordered  his 
physician  to  administer  to  him  poison,  but  the  lat- 
ter gave  him  only  a  sleeping  draught.  Ahenobarbus' 
feelings  against  Caesar  remained  unaltered,  but  he 
was  too  deeply  offended  by  the  conduct  of  Pompey 
to  join  him  immediately.  He  retired  for  a  short 
time  to  Cosn  in  Etruria,  and  afterwards  sailed  to 
Mu&silia,  of  which  the  inhabitants  nppointed  him 
governor.  He  prosecuted  the  war  vigorously 
against  Caesar;  but  the  town  was  eventually  taken, 
and  Ahenobarbus  escaped  in  a  vessel,  which  was 
the  only  one  that  got  off. 

Ahenobarbus  now  went  to  Pompey  in  Thessaly, 
and  proposed  that  after  the  war  all  senators  should 
be  brought  to  trial  who  had  remained  neutral 
in  it.  Cicero,  whom  he  branded  ns  a  coward,  was 
not  a  little  nfraid  of  him.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Pharsnlia  (48),  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing, 
and,  according  to  Cicero's  assertion  in  the  second 
Philippic,  by  the  hand  of  Antony.  Ahenobarbus 
was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character;  he  re- 
mained firm  to  his  political  principles,  but  was 
little  scrupulous  in  the  means  he  employed  to 
maintain  theux  (The  passages  of  Cicero  in  which 
Ahenobarbus  is  mentioned  arc  given  in  Orelli's 
Onomastkon  Tuiliannm  ;  Suet.  AVr.  2 ;  Dion  Cass, 
lib.  xxxix.  xli. ;  Caes.  BJl.  f  ir.) 

8.  Cn.  Domjtus  L.  p.  Cn.  n.  Ahbnobabbis, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  taken  with  his  father  at 
Corfinium  (B.  c  49),  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsnlia  (48),  but  did  not  take  any  further 
part  in  the  war.  He  did  not  however  return  to 
Italy  till  46,  when  he  was  pardoned  by  Cae- 
sar. He  probably  hnd  no  share  in  the  murder 
of  Caesar  (44),  though  some  writers  expressly 
assert  that  he  was  one  of  the  conspirators  ;  but  he 
followed  Brutus  into  Macedonia  after  Caesar's 
death,  and  was  condemned  by  the  Lex  Pedia  in 
43  as  one  of  the  murderers  of  Cnesat.    In  42 
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commanded  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships  in  the  Ionian 
and  completely  defeated  Domitius  Calvinus  on  the 
day  of  the  first  battle  of  Philippi,  as  the  hitter 
attempted  to  sail  out  of  Prundusium.  He  was 
saluted  Iniperator  in  consequence,  and  n  record  of 
this  victory  is  preserved  in  the  annexed  coin,  which 
represents  a  trophy  placed  upon  the  prow  of  a 
vessel.  The  head  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
has  a  beard,  in  reference  to  the  reputed  origin  of 
the  family. 


After  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42),  Ahenobarbus 

conducted  the  war  independently  of  Sex.  Ponipeius, 
and  with  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships  and  two  legions 
plundered  the  coasts  of  the  Ionian  sea. 

In  40  Ahenobarbus  became  reconciled  to  Antony, 
which  gave  great  otTencc  to  Octavianus,  and  was 
placed  over  Bithynin  by  Antony.  In  the  peace 
concluded  with  Sex.  Pompcius  in  39,  Antony  pro- 
vided for  the  safety  of  Ahenobarbus,  and  obtained 
for  him  the  promise  of  the  consulship  for  32. 
Ahenobarbus  remained  a  considerable  time  in 
Asia,  and  accompanied  Antony  in  his  unfortunate 
campaign  against  the  Parthians  in  30.  He  became 
consul,  according  to  agreement,  in  32,  in  which 
year  the  open  rupture  took  place  between  Antony 
and  Augustus.  Ahenobarbus  fled  from  Rome  to 
Antony  at  Ephcsus,  where  he  found  Cleopatra 
with  him,  and  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  obtain  her 
removal  from  the  army.  Many  cf  the  soldiers, 
disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  Antony,  offered  the 
command  to  him  ;  but  he  preferred  deserting  the 
party  altogether,  and  accordingly  went  over  to 
Augustus  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Actinm.  He 
was  not,  however,  present  at  the  battle,  as  he  died 
a  few  days  after  joining  Augustus.  Suetonius  says 
that  he  was  the  best  of  his  family.  (Cic.  /'/til.  ii. 
1 1,  x.  6,  Brut.  25,  ml  Fam.  vi.  22  ;  Appian,  B.  C. 
v.  55,  03,  65;  Plut.  Anton.  70,  71  ;  Dion  Cass, 
lib.  xlvii.— 1;  Vellci.  ii.  76,  84;  Suet.  AVr.  3 ; 
Tae.  Ann.  iv.  44.) 

9.  L.  DOMITIUS  CN.   P.  L.  N.  AhRNOBARBUS, 

son  of  the  preceding,  was  betrothed  in  B.  c.  36,  at 
the  meeting  of  Octavianus  and  Antony  at  Tarcn- 
tum,  to  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  the  latter  by 
Octavia.  He  was  aedile  in  a.  c.  22,  and  consul  in 
a.  c.  16.  After  his  consulship,  and  probably  as  the 
successor  of  Tiberius,  he  commanded  the  Koman 
army  in  Germany,  crossed  the  Elbe,  and  penetrat- 
ed  further  into  the  country  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  done.  He  received  in  consequence  the 
insignia  of  a  triumph.  He  died  a.  n.  25.  Sueto- 
nius describes  him  as  haughty,  prodigal,  and  cruel, 
aiid  relates  that  in  his  aedileship  he  commanded 
the  censor  L.  Plancus  to  make  way  for  him  ;  and 
that  in  his  praetorship  and  consulship  he  brought 
Koman  knights  and  matrons  on  the  stage.  He 
exhibited  shows  of  wild  beasts  in  every  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  his  gladiatorial  combats  were  con- 
ducted with  so  much  bloodshed,  that  Augustus 
was  obliged  to  put  some  restraint  upon  them. 
(Suet.  AVr.  4;  Tac  Ann.  iv.  44;  Dion  Cass.  liv. 
59  ;  Vellei.  ii.  72.) 
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10.  Cn.  Domitius  L.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahinobarbu* 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  father  of  the  emperor 
Nero.  He  married  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of 
Germanicus.  He  was  consul  a.  d.  32,  and  after- 
wards proconsul  in  Sicily.  He  died  at  Pyrgi  in 
Etruria  of  dropsy.  His  life  wps  stained  with 
crimes  of  every  kind.  He  was  accused  as  the  ac- 
complice of  Albucilla  of  the  crimes  of  adultery  and 
murder,  and  also  of  incest  with  his  sister  Domitia 
Lcpida,  and  only  escaped  execution  by  the  death 
of  Tiberius.  When  congratulated  on  the  birth  of 
his  son,  afterwards  Nero,  he  replied  that  whatever 
was  sprung  from  him  and  Agrippina  could  only 
bring  ruin  to  the  state.  (Suet.  AVr.  5,  6  ;  Tac 
Ann.  iv.  75,  vi.  1,  47,  xii.  64  ;  Vellei.  ii.  72  j 
Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  17.) 

1 1.  Domitia,  daughter  of  No.  9.  [Domitia.] 

12.  Domitia  LisrinA,  daughter  of  No.  9. 
[Domitia  Lki-ida.] 

13.  L.  Domitius  Ahknobarbus,  son  of  No. 

10,  afterwards  the  emperor  Nero.  [Nero.] 

14.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahknobarbus,  praetor  in 
b.  c.  54,  presided  at  the  second  trial  of  M.  Coelius. 
(Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  ii.  13.)  He  may  have  been  the 
son  of  No.  5. 

15.  L.  Domitius  Ahknobarbus,  praetor  b.  c. 
80,  commanded  the  province  of  nearer  Spain,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul.  In  79,  he  was  summoned 
into  further  Spain  by  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  who  was 
in  want  of  assistance  against  Sertorius,  but  ho 
was  defeated  and  killed  by  Hirtulcius,  quaestor  of 
Sertorius,  near  the  Anas.  (Plut.  &rt.  12  ;  Liv. 
Epit.  90 ;  Eutrop.  vi.  1 ;  Floras,  iu.  22 ;  Ore*, 
v.  23.) 

AJAX  (  A&ti).  1.  A  son  of  Tclamon,  king  of 
Salamis,  by  Pcriboea  or  Eriboea  (Apollod.  iii.  12. 
§  7  ;  Pans",  i.  42.  §  4 ;  Pind.  hih.  vi.  05  ;  Diod. 
iv.  72),  and  a  grandson  of  Acacus.  Homer  calls 
him  Ajax  the  Telamonian,  Ajax  the  Great,  or 
simply  Ajax  (//.  ii.  768,  ix.  169,  xiv.  410;  comp. 
Pind.  hth.  vi.  38),  whereas  the  other  Ajax,  the 
son  of  Oilcus,  is  always  distinguished  from  the 
former  by  some  epithet.  According  to  Homer 
Ajax  joined  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks  against 
Troy,  with  his  Salaminians  in  twelve  ships  (//. 

11.  557  ;  comp.  Strab.  ix.  p.  394),  and  was  next  to 
Achilles  the  most  distinguished  and  the  bravest 
among  the  Greeks,  (ii.  768,  xviL  279,  &c.)  Ho 
is  described  as  tall  of  Btature,  and  his  head  and 
broad  shoulders  as  rising  above  those  of  all  the 
Greeks  (iii.  226,  &c.) ;  in  beauty  he  was  inferior 
to  none  but  Achilles.  (0J.  xi.  550,  xxiv.  17; 
comp.  Pans.  i.  35.  §  3.)  When  Hector  challenged 
the  bravest  of  the  Greeks  to  single  combat,  Ajax 
came  forward  among  several  others.  The  peoplo 
prayed  tliat  he  might  fight,  and  when  the  lot 
fell  to  Ajax  (//.  vii.  179,  &c),  and  he  ap- 
proached. Hector  himself  began  to  tremble.  (215.) 
He  wounded  Hector  and  dashed  him  to  the  ground 
by  a  huge  stone.  The  combatants  were  separated, 
and  upon  pirting  they  exchanged  arms  with  one 
another  as  a  token  of  mutual  esteem.  (305,  &c.) 
Ajax  was  also  one  of  the  ambassadors  whom  Agar 
memnon  sent  to  conciliate  Achilles,  (ix.  169.)  He 
fought  several  times  besides  with  Hector,  as  in  tho 
battle  near  the  ships  of  the  Greeks  (xiv.  409,  &c  xv. 
415,  xvi.  114),  and  in  protecting  the  body  of  Patro- 
clus.  (xrii.  128,  7  32.)  In  the  games  at  the  funeral 
pile  of  Patroclus,  Ajax  fought  with  Odysseus,  but 
without  gaining  any  decided  advantage  over  him 
(xxiii.  720,  Alc),    and  in  like  manner  with  Dio- 
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medes.  In  the  contest  about  the  armour  of  Achilles, 
he  was  conquered  by  Odysseus,  and  this,  says 
Homer,  became  the  cause  of  his  death.  (Od.  xi. 
541,  fee.)  Odysseus  .afterwards  met  his  spirit  in 
Hades,  and  endeavoured  to  appease  it,  but  in  vain. 

Thus  far  the  story  of  Ajax,  the  Tclamonian,  is 
related  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Later  writers  fur- 
nish us  with  various  other  traditions  about  his 
youth,  but  more  especially  about  his  death,  which 
is  so  vaguely  alluded  to  by  Homer.  According  to 
Apollodorus  (iii.  12.  §  7)  and  Pindar  (hth.  vL 
51,  &c),  Ajax  became  invulnerable  in  conse- 
quence of  a  prayer  whieh  Heracles  offered  to  Zeus, 
while  he  was  on  a  visit  in  Salamis.  The  child 
was  called  Afar  from  drr^i,  an  eagle,  which  ap- 
peared immediately  after  the  prayer  as  a  favour- 
able omen.  According  to  Lycophron  (455  with  the 
Schol.),  Ajax  was  !>ora  before  Heracles  came  to 
Telamon,  and  the  hero  made  the  child  invulner- 
able by  wrapping  him  up  in  his  lion's  skin. 
(Conip.  Schol.  ad  II.  xxiii.  841.)  Ajax  is  also 
mentioned  among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  (Apollod. 
iii.  10.  §  8;  Hygin.  Fab.  81.)  During  the  war 
against  Troy,  Ajax,  like  Achilles,  made  excursions 
into  neighbouring  countries.  The  first  of  them  was 
to  the  Tbracian  Chersonesus,  where  he  took  Poly- 
dorus,  the  son  of  Priam,  who  had  been  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  king  Polymnestor,  together  with 
rich  booty.  Thence,  he  went  into  Phrygia,  slew 
king  Tcuthras,  or  Teleutas,  in  single  combat,  and 
earned  off  great  spoils,  and  Tecmessa,  the  king's 
daughter,  who  became  his  mistress.  (Diet.  Cret 
ii.  18;  Soph.  Aj.  210,  480,  &.c. ;  Hor.  Carm.  ii. 
4.  5.)  In  the  contest  about  the  armour  of  Achilles, 
Agamemnon,  on  the  advice  of  Athena,  awarded 
the  prize  to  Odysseus.  This  discomfiture  threw 
Ajax  into  an  awful  state  of  mildness.  In  the 
night  he  rushed  from  his  tent,  attacked  the  sheep 
of  the  Greek  army,  made  great  havoc  among  them, 
and  dragged  dead  and  living  animals  into  his  tent, 
fancying  that  they  were  his  enemies.  When,  in 
the  morning,  he  recovered  his  senses  and  beheld 
what  he  had  done,  shame  and  despair  led  him  to 
destroy  himself  with  the  sword  which  Hector  had 
once  given  him  as  a  present.  (Pind.  Nem.  vii. 
36;  Soph.  Aj.  42,  277,  852;  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  1, 
6ic. ;  Lycophr.  /.  c)  Less  poetical  traiitions 
make  Ajax  die  by  the  hands  of  others.  (Diet. 
CreL  v.  15;  Dar.  Phryg.  35,  and  the  Greek  argu- 
ment to  Soph.  Ajax.)  His  step-brother  Teucrus 
was  charged  by  Telamon  with  the  murder  of  Ajax, 
but  succeeded  in  clearing  himself  from  the  accusa- 
tion. (Pans.  i.  28.  §  12.)  A  tradition  mentioned 
by  Pausaiiias  (L  35.  §  3;  comp.  Ov.  Met.  xiii. 
397,  &c.)  states,  that  from  his  blood  there  sprang 
up  a  purple  flower  which  bore  the  letters  at  on  it* 
leaves,  which  were  at  once  the  initials  of  his  name 
and  expressive  of  a  sigh.  According  to  Dictys 
Xtroptoicmus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  deposited  the 
ashes  of  the  hero  in  a  golden  urn  on  mount  Khoe- 
teion ;  and  according  to  Sophocles,  he  was  buried 
by  his  brother  Teucrus  against  the  will  of  the 
Atreidac  (Comp.  Q.  Smyrn.  v.  500;  Philostr.  Her. 
xi.  3.)  Pausanias  (iii.  19.  §  11)  represents  Ajax, 
like  many  other  heroes,  as  living  after  his  death  in 
the  'tland  of  Leucc.  It  is  said  that  when,  in  the 
time  ot*  the  emperor  Hadrian,  the  sea  had  washed 
open  the  grave  of  Ajax,  bones  of  superhuman  size 
were  found  in  it,  which  tho  emperor,  however, 
ordered  to  be  burial  again.  (Philostr.  Her.  i.  2 ; 
Paus.  iii.  39.  §11)    Respecting  the  state  aud 


wandering  of  his  soul  after  his  death,  see  Plato, 
De  Re  PiM.  x.  in  fin.  ;  Plut  St/mpog.  ix.  5. 

Ajax  was  worshipped  in  SaLuuis  as  the  tutelary 
hero  of  the  island,  and  had  a  temple  with  a  statue 
there,  and  was  honoured  with  a  festival,  AiaiTtJa. 
{Dui.  of  Ant.  $.  v.)  At  Athens  too  he  was  wor- 
shipped, and  was  one  of  the  epouymic  heroes,  one 
of  tho  Attic  tribes  (Araiitis)  be  ing  called  after  him. 
(Paus.  i.  35.  §  2 ;  Pint.  Si/nipt*,  i.  10.)  Not  far 
from  the  town  Khoeteion,  on  the  promontory  of  the 
same  name,  there  was  likewise  a  sanctuary  of 
Ajax,  with  a  beautiful  statue,  which  Antouius 
sent  to  Egypt,  but  which  was  restored  to  its  ori- 
ginal place  by  Augustus.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  595.) 
According  to  Dictys  Cretcnsis  (v.  1G)  the  wife  of 
Ajax  was  Glauca,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  A  can- 
tides  ;  by  his  beloved  Tecmessa,  he  had  a  son, 
Eurysaces.  (Soph.  Aj.  333.)  Several  illustrious 
Athenians  of  the  historical  times,  such  as  Miltiades, 
Cimon,  and  Alcibiades,  traced  their  pedigree  to  the 
Tclamonian  Ajax.  (Paus.  ii.  29.  §  4  ;  I'luUAfeib. 
1.)  The  traditions  about  this  hero  furnished 
plentiful  materials,  not  only  for  poets  but  also  for 
sculptors  and  painters.  His  single  combat  with 
Hector  was  represented  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus 
(Paus.  v.  19.  §  1);  his  statue  formed  a  part  of  a 
large  group  at  Olyuipia,  the  work  of  Lvcius.  ( Paus. 
v.  22.  §  2;  comp.  Plin.  //.  Ar.  xx  'xv.  10.  §  3U ; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  ix.  11.)  A  beautiful  sculptured 
head,  which  is  generally  lielieved  to  be  a  head  of 
Ajax,  is  still  extant  in  the  Fgremont  collection  at 
Petworth.    (Biittiger,  Amaltkea,  iii.  p.  258.) 

2.  The  son  of  Oi'leus,  king  of  the  Ijocrians,  who 
is  also  called  the  Lesser  Ajax.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  527.) 
His  mother's  name  was  Eriopis.  According  to 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  425)  his  birthplace  was  Naryx  in 
Locris,  whence  Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  4b"8)  calls  him 
Narycius  fteros.  According  to  the  Iliad  (ii.  527, 
Arc.)  he  led  his  Locrians  in  forty  ships  (Hygin. 
Fab.  97,  says  twenty)  against  Troy.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  great  heroes  among  the 
Greeks  and  acts  frequently  in  conjunction  with 
the  Tclamonian  Ajax.  He  is  small  of  stature  aud 
wears  a  linen  cuirass  (KivoBtip^),  but  is  brave 
and  intrepid,  especially  skilled  in  throwing  tho 
spear,  nnd.  next  to  Achilles,  the  most  swift- footed 
among  all  the  Greeks.  (//.  xiv.  520,  &c,  xiiii. 
7H9,  Ax.)  His  principal  exploits  during  the  siege 
of  Troy  are  mentioned  in  the  following  passages  : 
xiii.  700,  ckc,  xiv.  520,  &c„  xvi.  350,  xvii.  258, 
732,  Sic.  In  the  funeral  games  at  the  pyre  of 
Patroclus  he  contended  with  Odysseus  nnd  Anti- 
loch  us  for  the  prize  in  the  footrace ;  but  Athena, 
who  was  hostile  towards  him  and  favoured  Odys- 
seus made  him  stumble  and  fall,  so  that  ho 
gained  only  the  second  prize,  (xxiii.  754,  Ax.) 
On  his  return  from  Troy  his  vessel  was  wrecked 
on  the  Whirling  Hocks  (Vupal  vhpat),  but  he  him- 
self escaped  upon  a  rock  through  the  assistance  of 
Poseidon,  and  would  have  been  saved  in  spite  of 
Athena,  but  he  used  presumptuous  words  aud 
said  that  he  would  escape  the  dangers  of  the  sea 
in  defiance  of  the  immortals.  Hereupon  Poseidon 
split  the  rock  with  his  trident,  and  Ajax  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.    (Oil.  iv.  499,  &c) 

In  later  traditions  this  Ajax  is  called  a  son  of 
Oileus  and  the  nymph  Hhene,  and  it  also  men- 
tioned among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
81.97;  Apollod.  hi.  10.  §  8.)  According  to  a 
tradition  in  Philostmtus  (Her.  viii.  1),  Ajax  had 
a  tame  dragon,  five  cubits  in  length,  which  follow- 
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ed  him  everywhere  like  a  dog.  After  the  taking 
of  Troy,  it  it  said,  he  rushed  into  the  temple  of 
Athena,  where  Cassandra  had  taken  refuge,  and 
was  embracing  the  statue  of  the  goddess  as  a  sup- 
pliant Ajax  dragged  her  away  with  violence  and 
led  her  to  the  other  captives.  (  V'irg.  Aen.  ii.  403  ; 
Kurip.  Trtxul.  70,  4c;  Diet  Cret.  v.  12;  Hygin. 
Fab.  116.)  According  to  some  statements  he 
even  violated  Cassandra  in  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess (Tryphiod.  635;  Q.  Smyrn.  xiii.  422; 
Lycophr.  360,  with  the  Schol.);  Odysscns  at  least 
accused  him  of  this  crime,  and  Ajax  was  to  be 
stoned  to  death,  but  saved  himself  by  establishing 
hit  innocence  by  an  oath.  (Paus.  x.  26.  §  1,  31. 
§  I.)  The  whole  charge,  is  on  the  other  hand, 
•aid  to  have  been  an  invention  of  Agamemnon, 
who  wanted  to  havo  Cassandra  for  himself.  But 
whether  true  or  not,  Athena  had  sufficient  reason 
for  being  indignant  as  Ajax  had  dragged  a  sup- 
pliant from  her  temple.  When  on  his  voyage 
homeward  he  came  to  the  Cflpharcan  rocks  on  the 
coast  of  Euboeo,  his  ship  waB  wrecked  in  a  storm, 
he  himself  was  killed  by  Athena  with  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  his  body  was  washed  upon  the  rucks, 
which  henceforth  were  called  the  rocks  of  Ajax. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  116;  comp.  Virg.  Aen.  L  40,  &c, 
xi.  260.)  For  n  different  account  of  his  death  sec 
Philostr.  Her.  viiL  3,  and  Schol.  ad  Lyor>phr.  I.  c. 
After  his  death  his  spirit  dwelled  in  the  Uland  of 
Jjcuce.  (Paus.  iii.  19.  §  11.)  The  Opuntian 
Locrians  worshipped  Ajax  as  their  national  hero, 
and  so  great  was  their  faith  in  him,  that  when 
they  drew  up  their  army  in  battle  array,  they  al- 
ways left  one  place  open  for  him,  believing  that 
although  invisible  to  them,  he  was  fighting  for  and 
among  them.  (Paus.  I.e.;  Conon.  Narrat.  IB.) 
The  story  of  Ajax  was  frequently  made  use  of  by 
ancient  poet*  and  artists,  and  the  hero  who  ap- 
pears on  some  Locrian  coins  with  the  helmet, 
shield,  and  sword,  is  probably  Ajax  the  son  of 
Oi'leus.    (Mionnet  No.  570,  4c)         [L.  S.] 

A'lDES,  'Af?Tjr.  [IlAnas.] 

AIDO'NEUS  CArWfi'i).  1.  A  lengthened 
form  of  'AUtji.  (Horn.  1L  v.  190,  xx.  61.) 
[Hadks] 

2.  A  mythical  king  of  the  Molossians,  in 
Epcirus,  who  is  represented  as  the  hustuuid  of 
Persephone,  and  father  of  Core.  After  Theseus, 
with  the  assistance  of  Peirithous  had  carried  off 
Helen,  and  concealed  her  at  Aphidnne  [Acadk- 
Mt's],  he  went  with  Peirithous  to  Epeirus  to  pro- 
cure for  him  as  a  reward  Core,  the  daughter  of 
A  id  one  us.  This  king  thinking  the  two  strangers 
were  well-meaning  suitors,  offered  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  to  Peirithous,  on  condition  that  he  should 
tight  and  conquer  his  dog,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Cerberus.  But  when  A'idoncus  discovered  thnt  I 
they  had  come  with  the  intention  of  carrying  off ' 
his  daughter,  he  had  Peirithous  killed  by  Cerberus  j 
and  kept  Theseus  in  captivity,  who  "was  after- 
wards released  at  the  request  of  Heracles.  (Plut  | 
7V«.  31,  35.)  Eusebius  {Chnm.  p.  27)  calls  the 
wife  of  Ai'doneus,  a  daughter  of  queen  Demcter, 
with  whom  he  had  eloped.  It  is  clear  that  the 
story  about  Ai'doneus  is  nothing  but  the  sacred 
legond  of  the  rape  of  Persephone,  dressed  up  in 
the  form  of  a  history,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  work 
of  a  Lite  interpreter,  or  rather  destroyer  of  genuine 
ancient  myths.  [L.  S,J 

kim  LOCUTIUS  or  LOQUENS,  a  Roman 
dirinity.    In  the  year  a  c.  389,  a  short  time  bo- 
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fore  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  a  voice  was  hoard 
at  Rome  in  the  Via  nova,  during  the  silence  of 
night  announcing  that  the  Gauls  were  approaching. 
(Lit.  v.  32.)  No  attention  was  at  the  time  paid 
to  the  warning,  but  after  the  Gauls  had  withdrawn 
from  the  city,  the  Romans  remembered  the  pro- 
phetic voice,  and  atoned  for  their  neglect  by  erect- 
ing on  the  spot  in  the  Via  nova,  where  the  voice 
had  been  heard,  a  tempi  urn,  that  is,  an  altar  with 
a  sacred  enclosure  around  it  to  Aius  Locutius,  or 
the  "Announcing  Speaker."  (Liv.  v.  50;  Vorro, 
ap.  G'cU.  xvi.  17;  Cic  de  DiriaaL  i.  45,  ii. 
32.)  [L.  S.] 

ALABANDUS  ('AKdSwios\  a  Carian  hero, 
son  of  Euippus  and  Colirrhoe,  whom  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Alabanda  worshipped  as  the  founder  of 
their  town.  (Steph.  Byz.  *.  v.  'AAaffa^Ba ;  Cic. 
de  Nat.  Dear,  iii.  15,  19.)  [L.  S-1 

ALAOO'NIA  ('AAo7ovfa),  a  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Enrepa,  from  whom  Alagonia,  a  town  in 
Laconia,  derived  its  name.  (Pau*.  iii.  21.  §6, 
26.  §  8  ;  Nat  Com.  viii.  23.)  [L.  S.J 

ALALCOMENE'lS  ('A\a\tto^tur,ts),  a  sur- 
name of  Athena,  derived  from  the  hero  Alalco- 
mencs,  or  from  the  Boeotian  village  of  AJalco- 
menae,  where  she  was  believed  to  have  been  born. 
Others  derive  the  name  from  the  verb  <L\d\K*iff 
so  thnt  it  would  signify  the  **  powerful  defender." 
(Horn.  11.  iv.  8  ;  Steph.  By*,  a.  v.  'AAo\koh4viov  ; 
Muller,  Orxhom.  p.  213.)  '  [L.  S.] 

ALALCO'MENES  CAXakKorfw),  a  Boeotian 
autochthon,  who  was  believed  to  have  given  the 
nnme  to  the  Boeotian  Alalcomcnac,  to  have 
brought  up  Athena,  who  was  born  there,  and  to 
have  been  the  first  who  introduced  her  worship. 
(Paus.  ix.  33.  §  4.)  According  to  Plutarch  (De 
DaeduL  Fraym.  5),  he  advised  Zeus  to  have  a 
figure  of  oak-wood  dressed  in  bridal  attire,  and 
carried  about  amidst  hymeneal  songs,  in  order  to 
change  the  anger  of  Hera  into  jealousy.  The 
name  of  the  wife  of  Alalcomencs  was  Athe- 
nai'a,  and  that  of  his  son,  Olaucopus,  both  of 
which  refer  to  the  goddess  Athena.  (Steph.  Byz. 
jr.  r.  'AXaXxufiiyioy ;  Paus.  ix.  3.  §  3 ;  comp. 
Diet,  of  Ant.  t.  v.  AaiSaAa ;  Muller,  Oixhmn.  p. 
213.)  [L.  S.l 

ALALCOMF/NI A  fAAoAifottsv/a),  one  of  tha 
daughters  of  Ogyges,  who  as  well  as  her  twe 
sisters,  Thelxionooa  and  Aulis,  were  regarded  as 
supernatural  beings,  who  watched  over  oaths  and 
saw  that  they  were  not  taken  rashly  or  thought- 
lessly. Their  name  was  ripa£»8l/cai,  and  they  had 
a  temple  in  common  at  the  foot  of  the  Telphusian 
mount  in  Boeotia.  The  representations  of  these 
divinities  consisted  of  mere  hoods,  and  no  parts  of 
animals  were  sacrificed  to  them,  except  heads, 
(Paus.  ix.  33.  §  2,  4  ;  Panyasis,  ap.  Strpti.  ligx. 
s.  v.  Tfwu/Aij;  Suid.  t.  r.  Itya£i5fio) ;  Muller,  On- 
cW  p.  128,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

ALARl'CUS,  in  German  Al-ric^  i.  e.  -  All 
rich,"  king  of  the  Visigoths,  remarkable  as 
being  the  first  of  the  barbarian  chiefs  who  en- 
tered and  sacked  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  first 
enemy  who  had  appeared  before  its  walls  since  the 
time  of  Hannibal.  He  was  of  the  family  of  Pol  tha, 
or  Bold,  the  second  noblest  family  of  the  Visigoths, 
(Jornandes,  de  heft.  Get.  29.)  His  first  appearance 
in  history  is  in  A.  P.  394,  when  he  was  invested 
by  Theodosius  with  the  command  of  the  Gothic 
auxiliaries  in  his  war  with  Eugcuius.  (ZoMinua, 
v.  5.)    In  396,  partly  from  anger  at  being  retus-d 
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the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  eastern  empire, 
partly  at  the  instigation  of  Rufinus  (Socrates, 
Hist.  Ecci.  vii.  10),  he  invaded  and  devastated 
Greece,  till,  by  the  arrival  of  Stilicho  in  397,  he 
iras  compelled  to  escape  to  Epirus.  Whilst  there 
h?  was,  by  the  weakness  of  A  rend  i  us,  appointed 
prefect  of  eastern  Illyricum  (Zosimus,  v.  5,  (>),  and 
portly  owing  to  this  office,  and  the  use  he  made  of 
it  in  providing  arms  for  his  own  purposes,  partly  to 
bis  hirth  and  fame,  was  bv  his  countrymen  elected 
king  in  398.  (Claudian,  Eutrop.  ii.  -J  12,  Ucll.  Get. 

533—543.) 

The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  two  inva- 
sions of  Italy.  The  first  (400-403),  apparently 
unprovoked,  brought  him  only  to  Ravenna,  and, 
alter  a  bloody  defeat  at  Pollentia,  in  which  his  wife 
and  treasures  were  taken,  and  a  masterly  retreat 
Vt  Verona  (Oros.  vii.  37),  was  ended  by  the  treaty 
with  Stilicho,  which  transferred  his  services  from 
Arcadius  to  Honurius,  and  made  him  prefect  of  the 
western  instead  of  the  eastern  Illyricum.  In  this 
capacity  he  fixed  his  camp  at  Aemona,  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  fulfilment  of  his  demands  for  pay,  and 
for  a  western  province,  as  the  future  home  "of  his 
nation.  The  second  invasion  (400-410)  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  delay  of  this  fulfilment,  and  by  the 
rxassucre  of  the  Gothic  families  in  Italy  on  Stilicho  s 
death.  It  is  marked  by  the  three  sieges  of  Rome.  [ 
The  first  (408),  as  being  a  protracted  blockade, 
was  the  most  severe,  but  was  raised  by  a  ransom.  J 
The  second  (409),  was  occasioned  by  a  refusal  to  ' 
comply  with  Alaric's  demands  and,  upon  the  occu- 
pation of  Ostia,  ended  in  the  unconditional  surren- 
der of  the  city,  and  in  the  disposal  of  the  empire 
by  Alaric  to  Attalus,  till  on  discovery  of  his  inca- 
pacity, he  restored  it  to  llonorius.  (Zosimus,  v.  vi.) 
The  third  (410),  was  occasioned  by  an  assault  upon 
hi*  troops  under  the  imperial  sanction,  and  was 
ended  by  the  treacherous  opening  of  the  Salarian 
gate  on  August  24,  and  the  sack  of  the  city  for  six 
days.  It  was  immediately  followed  by  the  occu- 
pation of  the  south  of  Italy,  and  the  design  of  in- 
vading Sicily  and  Africa.  This  intention,  how- 
ever, was  interrupted  by  his  death,  after  a  short 
illness  at  Consentia,  where  he  was  buried  in  the 
bed  of  the  adjacent  river  Bnscntinus,  and  the 
place  of  his  interment  concealed  by  the  massacre  of 
all  the  workmen  employed  on  the  occasion.  (Oros. 
v.i.  39  ;  Jornandes,  30.) 

The  few  personal  traits  that  are  recorded  of  him 
-—hit  answer  to  the  Roman  embassy  with  a  hoarse 
laugh  in  answer  to  their  threat  of  desperate  resist- 
ance. **The  thicker  the  hay,  the  easier  mown," 
and,  in  reply  to  their  question  of  what  he  would 
leave  them,  "Your  lives'* — are  in  the  true  savage 
humour  of  a  barbarian  conqueror.  (Zosimus,  v.  40.) 
But  the  impression  left  upon  us  by  his  general 
character  is  of  a  higher  order.  The  real  military 
•kill  shewn  in  his  escape  from  Greece,  and  in  his 
retreat  to  Veroua :  the  wish  at  Athens  to  shew 
that  he  adopted  the  use  of  the  bath  and  the  other 
external  forms  of  civibVd  life  ;  the  moderation  and 
justice  which  he  observed  towards  the  Romans  in 
the  times  of  pence ;  the  humanity  which  distin- 
guished bun  during  the  sack  of  Rome — indicate 
something  superior  to  the  mere  craft  and  lawless 
ambition  which  he  seems  to  have  possessed  in 
common  with  other  barbarian  chiefs.  So  also  his 
scruples  against  fighting  on  Easter-day  when  at- 
tacked at  Pollentia, and  his  reverence  for  the  churches 
during  the  stuk  of  the  city  (Oro*.  vii.  37.  39), 


imply  that  the  Christian  faith,  in  which  he  hau 
been  instructed  by  Arian  teachers,  had  hud  some 
hold  at  least  on  his  imagination,  and  had  not 
been  tinged  with  that  fierce  hostility  against  the 
orthodox  party  which  marked  the  Arians  of  the 
Vandal  tribes.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the 
Christian  part  of  his  contemporaries  regarded  him. 
in  comparison  with  the  other  invaders  of  the  empire 
as  the  representative  of  civilization  audChristiuuity, 
and  as  the  fit  instrument  of  divine  vengeance  on 
the  still  half  pagan  city  (Oros.  37).  and  the 
very  slight  injury  which  the  great  buildings  of 
Greece  and  Rome  sustained  from  his  two  imasiont 
confirm  the  same  view.  And  amongst  the  Pagans 
the  same  sense  of  the  preternatural  character  of 
his  invasion  prevailed,  though  expressed  in  a  dif- 
ferent form.  The  dialogue  which  Claudian  (Bt/I. 
Get.  485-540)  rrprescnU  him  to  have  held  with 
the  aged  counsellors  of  his  own  trite  seems  to  be 
the  heathen  version  of  the  ecclesiastical  story,  that 
he  stopped  the  monk  who  begged  him  to  spare  Rome 
with  the  answer,  that  he  was  driven  on  by  a  voice 
which  he  could  not  resist.  (Socrates,  Hid.  Eel. 
vii.  10.)  So  also  his  vision  of  Achilles  and  Mi- 
nerva  appearing  to  defend  the  city  of  Athens,  as 
recorded  by  Zosimus  (v.  6),  if  it  does  not  imply 
a  lingering  respect  and  fear  in  the  mind  of  Alaric 
hinihelf  towards  the  ancient  worship,  —  at  least 
expresses  the  belief  of  the  pagan  historian,  that  his 
invasion  was  of  so  momentous  a  character  as  to 
call  for  divine  interference. 

The  permanent  effects  of  his  career  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  establishment  of  the  Visigothic 
kingdom  of  Spain  by  the  warriors  whom  he  was 
the  first  to  lead  into  the  west. 

The  authorities  for  the  invasion  of  Greece  and 
the  first  two  sieges  of  Home  are  Zosimus  (v.  vi): 
for  the  first  invasion  of  Italy,  Jornandes  de  R<L  (Jet. 
30;  Claudian,  //.  Get.:  for  the  third  siege  ni.i 
sack  of  Rome,  Jornandes,  il>.;  Orosius,  \ii.  39; 
Aug.  Or.  A/,  i.  1-10;  Ilieronyiu.  E/>ut.  ad  I'riu- 
cip. ;  Procop.  Bell.  Vand.  i.  2 ;  Soxorucn,  Hist. 
EccJ.  ix.  9,  10;  Isid.  Ilispalensis,  Chrtwiam  Got' 
torum.)  The  invasions  of  Italy  are  involved  in 
great  confusion  by  these  writers,  especially  by 
Jornandes,  who  blends  the  battle  of  Pollentia  in 
403  with  the  massacre  of  the  Goths  in  408.  By 
conjecture  and  inference  they  are  reduced  in  Gibbon 
(c  30,  31 )  to  the  order  which  has  lieen  here  follow- 
ed. See  also  Godcfroy,  ud  1'huuttor.  xii.  3.  [A.P.S.] 

ALASTOR  ('AAaVrwp).  1.  According  to  lle- 
sychius  and  the  Etymologicum  M.,  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  describing  him  as  the  avenger  of  evil  deeds. 
Rut  the  name  is  also  used,  especially  Ly  the  tragic 
writers,  to  designate  any  deity  or  demon  who 
avenges  wrongs  commit  tod  by  men.  (Paus.  viii. 
24.  §  4  ;  Plut.  De  Def.  Otuc.  13,  &c. ;  AcschvL 
Again.  1479,  1308,  I'ert.  343  ;  Soph.  7'mcL  1U92  ; 
Eurip.  1'hiten.  15.10,  &c) 

2.  A  son  of  Nelens  and  Chloris.  When  Heracles 
took  Pylos,  Ahislor  and  his  brothers,  except 
Nestor,  were  slain  by  hiin.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9  ; 
Schol.  ad  A/nJJim.  H/tod.  i.  15b.)  According  to 
Parthenius  (c.  l.*l)  he  was  to  be  married  to  Ilar- 
pjilyce,  who,  however,  was  token  from  him  by  her 
father  Cly menus. 

3.  A  Lycian,  who  was  a  companion  of  Sarpe- 
don,  and  slain  by  Odysseus.  (Horn.  v.  077; 
Ov.  Met.  xiii.  2.57.)  Another  Alastor  is  mention- 
ed in  Horn.  //.  viii.  333,  xiii.  422.         [L.  S.] 

ALASTO'RIDES    ('AWTopuSij*),    .  patro- 
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nyraic  from  Alastor,  and  given  by  Homer  (//. 
463)  to  Tros,  who  vu  probably  a  son  of  the 
Lycian  Abator  mentioned  above.  [L.  S.] 

A  LATHE' US,  called  DDOTHAEUS  by  Clau- 
dian,  become  with  Saphrax,  in  a.  d.  376,  on  the 
death  of  Vithimir,  the  guardian  of  Vithericus,  the 
young  king  of  the  Grcuthungi,  the  chief  tribe  of 
the  Ostrogoths.  Alatheus  and  Saphrax  led  their 
people  across  the  Danube  in  this  year,  and  uniting 
their  forces  with  those  of  the  Visigoths  under 
Fritigern,  took  part  against  the  Romans  in  the 
battle  of  Hadrianople,  a.  n.  378,  in  which  the  em- 
peror Valens  was  defeated  and  killed.  After 
plundering  the  surrounding  country,  Alatheus  and 
Saphrax  eventually  recrossed  the  Danube,  but 
appeared  again  on  its  banks  in  386,  with  the  in- 
tention of  invading  the  Roman  provinces  again. 
They  were,  however,  repulsed,  and  Alatheus  was 
slain.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  3,  &c. ;  Jornand.  de 
Heb.  Get.  26,  27  ;  Claudian,  de  IV  Cons.  Honor. 
626  ;  Zosimus,  iv.  39.) 

ALBA  Sl'LVIUS,  one  of  the  mythical  kings 
oi  Alba,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Latinus,  and 
the  father  of  Atys,  according  to  Livy,  and  of  Ca- 
petus,  according  to  Dionysius.  He  reigned  thirty- 
nine  years.    (Li v.  L  3;  Dionys.  i.  71.^ 

A'LBIA  GENS.  No  persons  of  this  gens  ob- 
tained any  offices  in  the  state  till  the  first  century 
B.  c.    Thev  all  bore  the  cognomen  Cahiunas. 

L.  ALBl'NIUS.  1.  One  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebs,  at  the  first  institution  of  the  office,  b.  c. 
494.  (Liv.  ii.  33.)  Asconius  calls  him  L.  Albi- 
nins  C.  p.  Paterculus.  (/«  Cic  Cornel,  p.  76,  ed. 
OreUi.) 

2.  A  plebeian,  who  was  conveying  his  wife  and 
children  in  a  cart  out  of  the  city,  after  the  defeat 
on  the  Alia,  B.  c.  390,  and  overtook  on  the  Jani- 
culus,  the  priests  and  vestals  carrying  the  sacred 
things :  he  made  his  family  alight  and  took  as 
many  as  he  was  able  to  Caere.  (Liv.  v.  40  ;  Val. 
Max.  i.  1.  §  10.)  The  consular  tribune  in  B.  c. 
379,  whom  Livy  (vi.  30)  calls  M.  Albinius  is 
probably  the  same  person  as  the  above.  (Comp. 
Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Hom^  ii.  n.  1201.) 

ALBINOVA'NUS,  C.  PF.DO,  a  friend  and 
contemporary  of  Ovid,  to  whom  the  latter  addres- 
ses one  of  his  Epistles  from  Fotitns.  (iv.  10.)  He 
is  classed  by  Quintilian  (x.  1)  among  the  epic 
poets;  Ovid  also  speaks  of  his  poem  on  the  ex- 
ploits of  Theseus,  and  calls  him  sidcreus  PcJo,  on 
account  of  the  sublimity  of  his  style.  (/vV.  Pont. 
iv.  16.  6.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  written  an 
epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Gennanicus,  the  son 
of  Dnisus,  of  which  twenty-three  lines  are  pre- 
served in  the  Suatoria  of  Seneca,  (lib.  i.)  This 
fragment  is  usually  entitled  **  De  Navigatione 
Germanici  per  Oceanum  Septcntrionalem,"  and 
describes  the  voyage  of  Gennanicus  through  the 
Amisia  (Ems)  into  the  northern  ocean,  a.  d.  16. 
(Comp.  Toe  Ann.  ii.  23.)  It  would  seem  from 
Martial  (v.  5),  that  Albinovanus  was  also  a  writer 
of  epigrams.  L.  Seneca  was  acquainted  with  him, 
and  calls  him  fabulator  etroxinluisimia.    (Ep.  122.) 

Three  Latin  elegies  are  attributed  to  Albino- 
vanus, but  without  any  sufficient  authority : 
namely, — 1.  "  Ad  Liviam  Aug.de  Morte  Drusi," 
which  is  ascribed  to  Ovid  by  many,  and  has  been 
published  separately  by  Bremer,  Helmst.  1775. 
2.  In  Obitum  Maecenatis.*'  3.  14  De  Verbis  Moe- 
c*natis  moribundi  "  (W'ernsdorf,  Pot  toe  Lai  in  i 
Mnorc*,  iii.  pp.  121,  &c,  155,  &c) 
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The  fragment  of  Albinovanus  on  the  voyage  of 
Germankus,  has  been  published  by  If.  Stephens, 

Frctf/m.  Poet.,  p.  416,  Pitbocin,  Epigram,  el  poem, 
ret.,  p.  239,  Burmann,  A  nth.  Lai.  ii.  ep.  121, 
Wemsdorf,  PotL  Lai.  Min.  iv.  i.  p.  229,  &c 
All  that  has  been  ascribed  to  Albinovanus  was 
published  at  Amsterdam,  1703,  with  the  notes  of 
J.  Scaliger  and  others.  The  last  edition  is  by 
Meineckc,  which  contains  the  text,  and  a  German 
translation  in  verse,  Quedlinburjr,  1819. 

ALBINOVA'NUS,  P.  TU'LLIUS,  belonged 
to  the  party  of  Marius  in  the  first  civil  war,  and 
was  one  of  the  twelve  who  were  declared  enemies 
of  the  state  in  B.  c.  87.  He  thereupon  fled  to 
Hicmpsal  in  Numidia.  After  the  defeat  of  Carbo 
and  Norbanus  in  B.  c  81,  he  obtained  the  pardon 
of  Sulla  by  treacherously  putting  to  death  many 
of  the  principal  officers  of  Norbanus,  whom  he  had 
invited  to  a  banquet  Ariminium  in  consequence 
revolted  to  Sulla,  whence  the  Pseudo- Asconius  (us 
Cic.  Yerr.  p.  168,  ed.  Orelli)  speaks  of  Albino- 
vanus betraying  it.  (Appian,  li.  C.  L  60,  62,  91 ; 
Florus,  iii.  21.  §  7.) 

ALBI'NUS  or  ALBUS,  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal family  of  the  patrician  Postumia  gens.  The 
original  name  was  Albus,  as  appears  from  the 
Fasti,  which  was  afterwards  lengthened  into  Albi- 
nos. We  find  in  proper  names  in  Latin,  derivatives 
in  amis,  enus,  and  tniu,  used  without  any  additional 
meaning,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  simple  forms. 
(Comp.  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Home,  i.  n.  219.) 

1.  A.  PnvruMius  P.  p.  Albcs  Rboillbnsis, 
was,  according  to  Livy,  dictator  B.C.  498,  when 
he  conquered  the  Latins  in  the  great  battle  near 
lake  Regillus.  Roman  story  related  that  Castor 
and  Poliux  were  seen  fighting  in  this  battle  on  the 
side  of  the  Romans  whence  the  dictator  afterwards 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the 
forum.  He  was  consul  R.  c.  496,  in  which  year 
some  of  the  annals,  nccording  to  Livy,  placed  the 
battle  of  the  lake  Regillus  ;  and  it  is  to  this  year 
that  Dionysius  assigns  it.  (Liv.  ii.  19,20,21; 
Dionys.  vi.  2,  Acc. ;  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  §  1  ;  Cic.  de 
AW.  Deor.  ii.  2,  iii.  5.)  The  surname  Regillensis 
is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  this 
battle  ;  but  Niebuhr  thinks  that  it  was  taken  from 
a  place  of  residence,  just  as  the  Claudii  bore  the 
same  name,  and  that  the  later  annalists  only  spoke 
of  Postumius  as  commander  in  consequence  of  the 
name.  Livy  (xxx.  45)  states  expressly,  that  Scipio 
Africanus  was  the  first  Roman  who  obtained  a 
surname  from  his  conquests.  (Niebuhr,  Nisi,  of 
Home,  i.  p.  556.) 

Many  of  the  coins  of  the  Albini  commemorate 
this  victory  of  their  ancestor,  as  in  the  one  annexed. 
On  one  side  the  head  of  Diana  is  represented  with 
the  letters  Roma  underneath,  which  are  partly 
effaced,  and  on  the  reverse  are  three  horsemen 
'.tampling  on  a  foot-soldier. 


2.  Sp.  Postumics  A  p.  P.  s.  Ar.Bns  Rroo> 
LKN8I8,  apparently,  according  to  the  Fasti,  the  sou 
of  the  preceding,  (though  it  must  be  observed,  that 
in  these  early  times  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
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trpon  these  genealogies)  was  consul  B.  c  46G. 
(Liv.  iii.  2 ;  Dionys.  ix.  60.)  lie  was  one  of  the 
three  commissioner*  sent  into  Greece  to  collect  in- 
formation about  the  laws  of  that  country,  and  was 
n  member  of  the  first  decemvirate  in  451.  (Liv. 
iii.  31,  33  ;  Dionys,  x.  52,  36.)  He  commanded, 
ns  legntns  tho  centre  of  the  Roman  army  in  the 
battle  in  which  the  Aequians  and  Volscians  were 
Jefeated  in  446.  (Liv.  iii.  70.) 

3.  A.  Postumius  A.  P.  P.  N.  At.Blfl  Regil- 
i  KNsis,  apparently  son  of  No.  1,  was  consul  a.  c. 
4<>4,  and  carried  on  war  against  the  Aequians. 
He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  Aequians  in 
4.58,  on  which  occasion  he  was  insulted  by  their 
commander.  (Liv.  iii.  4, 5,  2.5  ;  Dionys.  ix.  6'2,  6.5.) 

4.  Si'.  Posttmiuh  Sp.  p.  A.  n.  Ai.bi  s  Rkgil- 
i.fnsjs  apparently  son  of  No  2,  was  consular  tri- 
bune B.  c.  432,  and  served  as  legatus  in  the  Avar  in 
the  following  year.  (Liv.  iv.  25,  27.) 

5.  P.  Postumius  A.  F.  A.  N.  Albinus  Rkgil- 
i.knsis,  whom  Livy  calls  Marcus  was  consular 
tribune  h.c.  414,  and  was  killed  in  an  insurrection 
of  the  soldienv,  whom  he  had  deprived  of  the  plun- 
der of  the  Aequian  town  of  Bolac,  which  he  had 
promised  them.  (Liv.  iv.  49,  50.) 

6.  M.  POSTUMIUS  A.  F.  A.  N.  At-BINUS  Regil- 
LENsiS  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (v.  I )  as  consular 
tribune  in  B.  c  403,  but  was  in  reality  censor  in 
that  year  with  M.  Furius  Camillus.  (/Wi  CajiitiJ.) 
In  their  censorship  a  fine  was  imposed  upon  all 
men  who  remained  single  up  to  old  age.  (Val.Max. 
iL  9.  §  1 ;  PluL  Giro.  2 ;  Diet,  of  Ant.  #.  r.  I'xonum.) 

7.  A.  PosTi'Mii's  Albinus  Rkoili.ensis,  con- 
sular tribune  B.  c.  397,  collected  with  his  colleague 
I*.  Julius  an  army  of  volunteers,  since  the  tribunes 
prevented  them  from  making  a  regular  levy,  and 
cut  off  a  body  of  Tarquinienses,  who  were  return- 
ing home  after  plundering  the  Roman  territory. 
(Liv.  v.  16.) 

8.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  Rkgii.i.knsir,  con- 
sular tribune  B.  c.  394,  carried  on  tho  war  against 
the  Aequians;  he  at  first  suffered  a  defeat,  but 
afterwards  conquered  them  completely.  (Liv.  v. 
26,  28.) 

9.  Sp.  Postumius  A  (.bints,  was  consul  a  c 
334,  and  invaded,  with  his  colleague  T.  Veturius 
Calvinus  the  country  of  the  Sidicini ;  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  forces  which  the  enemy  had  col- 
lected, and  the  report  that  the  Samnites  were  com- 
ing to  their  assistance,  a  dictator  was  appointed. 
(Liv.  viii.  16,  17.)  He  was  censor  in  332  and 
magister  equitum  in  327,  when  M.  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus  was  appointed  dictator  to  hold  the  comitia. 
(viii.  17,  23.)  In  321,  he  was  consul  a  second 
time  with  T.  Veturius  Calvinus,  and  marched 
against  the  Samnites,  but  was  defeated  near  Cau- 
dium,  and  obliged  to  surrender  with  his  whole 
army,  who  were  sent  under  the  yoke.  As  the 
price  of  his  deliverance  and  that  of  the  army,  he 
and  his  colleague  and  the  other  commanders  swore, 
in  the  name  of  the  republic,  to  a  humiliating  peace. 
The  consuls,  on  their  return  to  Rome,  laid  down 
their  office  after  appointing  a  dictator  ;  and  the 
senate,  on  the  advice  of  Postumius  resolved  that 
all  ]»ersons  who  had  sworn  to  the  peace  should  be 
given  up  to  the  Samnites.  Postumius,  with  the 
other  prisoners,  accordingly  went  to  the  Samnites, 
bnt  they  refused  to  accept  "them.  (Liv.  ix.  1  — 10 ; 
Appian.  de  Rtb.  Samn.  2—6  ;  Cic  de  Off.  iiL  30, 
GiA»,  12.) 

10.  A.  PoBTiTMii'9  A.  f.  L.  n.  Albinus  was 
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consul  a  c  242  with  Lutatius  Catulus,  who  de- 
feated the  Carthaginians  off  the  Aegates,  and  thus 
brought  the  first  Punic  war  to  an  end.  Albinus 
was  kept  in  the  city,  against  his  will,  by  the  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus,  because  he  was  Flameu  Martial  is. 
(Liv.  Kj.it.  19,  xxiii.  13;  Eutrop.  ii.  27;  Val. 
Max.  i.  1.  §  2.)  He  was  censor  in  234.  (Ftuti 
Ctipiiot.) 

11.  L.  PoSTUMIUS,   A.  P.  A.N.  Al.BINTS  tp- 

pjirently  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  consid  a  c. 
234,  and  again  in  229.  In  his  second  consulship 
he  made  war  upon  the  Illyrians.  ( Kutrop.  iii.  4  ; 
Oros.  iv.  13;  Dion  Cass.  Fray.  151  ;  Polyb.  ii.  11, 
&c,  who  erroneously  calls  him  Aulus  instead  of 
Lucius.)  In  216,  the  third  year  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  he  was  mado  praetor,  and  sent  into 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  while  absent  was  elected  con- 
sul the  third  time  for  the  following  year,  215.  But 
he  did  not  live  to  enter  upon  his  consulship;  for 
he  and  his  army  were  destroyed  by  the  Boii  in  the 
wood  Litana  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  His  head  was  cut 
off,  and  after  being  lined  with  gold  was  dedicated 
to  the  gods  by  the  Boii,  and  used  as  a  sacred 
drinking-vessel.  (Liv.  xxiL  35,  xxiii.  24  ;  Polvb. 
iii.  1U6,  118  ;  Cic.  Twk.  i.  37.) 

12.  Sp.  Postumius  L.  p.  A.  n.  Albinus  w" 
praetor  peregrinus  in  B.  c.  189  (Liv.  xxxvii.  47, 
50),  and  consul  in  186.  In  his  consulship  the 
senatusconsultum  was  passed,  which  is  still  extant, 
suppressing  the  worship  of  Bacchus  in  Rome,  in 
consequence  of  the  abominable  crimes  which  were 
committed  in  connexion  with  it  (xxxix.  6,  11, 
Sic. ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  3.  §  7  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii. 
10;  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  344.)  Ho  was  also  augur, 
and  died  in  179  at  an  advanced  age.  (Liv  xl. 
42  ;  Cic  Cuto,  3.) 

13.  A.  Postumius  A.  f.  A.  N.  Albinus 
was  curule  aedile  a  c  187,  when  he  exhibited 
the  Great  Games  praetor  185,  and  consul  180. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  7,  23,  xL  35.)  In  his  consulship 
he  conducted  the  war  against  the  Ligurians. 
(xl.  41.)  He  was  censor  174  with  Q.  Fulvius. 
Their  censorship  was  a  severe  one  ;  they  expelled 
nine  members  from  the  senate,  and  degraded  many 
of  equestrian  rank.  They  executed,  however,  many 
public  works,  (xli.  32,  xlii.  10  ;  comp.  Cic.  Vcrr. 
i.  41.)  He  was  elected  in  his  censorship  one  of 
the  decemviri  Bacronim  in  the  place  of  L.  Cornelius 
Lentulus.  (Liv.  xlii.  10.)  Albinus  was  engaged 
in  many  'public  missions.  In  175  he  was  sent 
into  northern  Greece  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
the  representations  of  the  Dardanians  and  Thes- 
salians  about  the  Bnstarnae  nnd  Perseus.  (Polyb. 
xx vi.  9.)  In  171  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  am- 
bassadors to  Crete  (Liv.  xlii.  35);  and  after  the 
conquest  of  Macedonia  in  168  he  was  one  of  the 
ten  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  the  country  with  Acmilius  Paullus.  (xlv.  17.) 
Livy  not  unfrequently  calls  him  Luscus  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  he  was  blind  of  one  eye. 

14.  Sp.  Postumius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Albinus 
Paullulus,  probably  a  brother  of  No.  13  nnd  15, 
perhaps  obtained  the  surname  of  Paullulus  as 
being  small  of  stature,  to  distinguish  him  more 
accurately  from  his  two  brothers.  He  was  praetor 
in  Sicily,  a  c.  1 83,  and  consul,  174.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
45,  xli.  26,  xliii.  2.) 

15.  L.  Postumius  A.  f.  A.  n.  Albinus  pro- 
bably a  brother  of  No.  13  and  14,  was  praetor 
a  c.  180,  and  obtained  the  province  of  further 

His  command  was  prolonged  in  the  folio w- 
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ieg  year.  After  conquering  the  Vaceaei  and  Lu- 
titnni,  he  returned  to  Home  in  178,  and  obtained 
a  triumph  on  account  of  hi*  victories.  (Li v.  xl. 
35,  44,  47,  48,  50,  xlL  3,  11.)  He  was  consul  in 
173,  with  M.  Popillius  Laenas;  and  the  war  in 
Liguria  was  assigned  to  both  consul*.  Albinua, 
however,  was  first  sent  into  Campania  to  separate 
the  land  of  the  state  from  that  of  private  persons ; 
and  this  busiuess  occupied  him  all  the  summer,  so 
that  he  was  unable  to  go  into  his  province.  He 
was  the  first  Roman  magistrate  who  put  the  allies 
to  any  expense  in  travelling  through  their  territo- 
ries. "  (xli.  33,  xlii.  1,  9.)  The  festival  of  the 
Floralia,  which  had  been  discontinued,  was  re- 
stored in  his  consulship.  (Ov.  Fast.  v.  329.)  In 
171,  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Ma6i- 
nissa  and  the  Carthaginians  in  order  to  raise  troops 
for  the  war  against  Perseus.  (Lir.  xlii.  35.)  In 
169  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  cen- 
sorship, (xliii.  16.)  Ha  served  under  Aemilius 
Paullus  in  Macedonia  in  168,  and  commanded  the 
second  legion  in  the  battle  with  Perseus,  (xliv. 
41.)  The  last  time  he  is  mentioned  is  in  this 
war,  when  he  was  sent  to  plunder  the  town  of  the 
Aenii.    (xlv.  27.) 

16.  A.  Postumiu*  Albinus,  one  of  the  officers 
in  the  army  of  Aemilius  Paullus  in  Macedonia, 
r  c.  168.  He  was  sent  by  Paullus  to  treat  with 
Perseus  ;  and  afterwards  Perseus  and  his  son  Philip 
were  committed  to  his  care  by  Paullus.  (Lir. 
xlv.  4,28.) 

17.  L.  Postumius  Sp.  f.  L.  n.  Albinus, 
apparently  son  of  No.  12,  was  curule  aedile  B.  c 
161,  and  exhibited  the  Ludi  Megalenses,  at  which 
the  Eunuch  of  Terence  was  acted.  He  was  consul 
in  154,  and  died  seven  days  after  he  had  set  out 
fmm  Rome  in  order  to  go  to  his  province.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  was  poisoned  by  his  wife. 
(Obseq.  76  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  3.  §  8.) 

18.  A.  Pobtl-miub  A.  p.  A.  N.  Albinus  appa- 
rently son  of  No.  13,  was  praetor  a  c.  155  (Cic. 
Arad.  ii.  45;  Polyb.  xxxiii.  1),  and  consul  in  151 
with  L.  Licinius  Lucullus.    He  and  his  colleague 
were  thrown  into  prison  by  the  tribunes  for  con- 
ducting the  levies  with  too  much  severity.  (Liv. 
Epit.  48;  Polyb.  xxxv.  3;  Oros.  iv.  21.")  He 
was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  in  153  to  make 
peace  between  Attalus  and  Prusias  (Polyb.  xxxiii. 
1 1 ),  and  accompanied  L.  Mummius  Achaicus  into 
Greece  in  146  as  one  of  his  legates.    There  was  a 
statue  erected  to   his  honour  on  the  Isthmus. 
(Cic.  ad  Alt.  xiii.  30,  32.)    Albinus  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Greek  literature,  and  wrote  in  that 
language  a  poem  and  a  Roman  history,  the  latter 
of  which  is  mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers. 
Polybius  (xl.  6)  speaks  of  him  as  a  vain  and  light- 
headed man,  who  disparaged  his  own  people,  and 
was  sillily  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek  literature. 
He  relates  a  tale  of  him  and  the  elder  Cato,  who 
reproved  Albinus  sharply,  because  in  the  preface 
to  his  history  he  begged  the  pardon  of  his  readers, 
if  ne  should  make  any  mistakes  in  writing  in  a 
foreign  language ;  Cato  reminded  him  that  he  was 
not  compelled  to  write  at  all,  but  that  if  he  chose  to 
write,  he  had  no  business  to  ask  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  readers.    This  tale  is  also  related  by  Gellius 
(xi.  8),  Mncrobius  (Preface  to  Saturn.),  Plutarch 
(Cato,  12),  and  Suidas  («.  r.  AS\os  no<rr6fnoi). 
Polybius  also  says  that  Albinus  imitated  the  worst 
parts  of  the  Greek  character,  that  he  was  entirely 
devoted  to  pleasure,  and  shirked  all  lalx.ur  and 
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danger.  He  relates  that  he  retired  to  Thebes, 
when  the  battle  was  fought  at  Phocis,  on  the  plea 
of  indisposition,  but  afterwards  wrote  an  account 
of  it  to  the  senate  as  if  he  had  been  present 
Cicero  speaks  with  rather  more  respect  of  his  lite- 
rary merits ;  he  calls  him  doctus  homo  and  iitUra- 
tu/tt  Jisrrtuf.  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  45,  Unit.  21.)  Mft- 
crobius  (ii.  16)  quotes  a  passage  from  the  first  book 
of  the  Annals  of  Albinus  respecting  Brutus  and 
as  he  uses  the  words  of  Albinus,  it  has  1k?cii  sup- 
posed that  the  Greek  history  may  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Latin.  A  work  of 'Albinus,  on  the 
arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  is  referred  to  by  Ser- 
vius  (*/  Viry.  Aen.  ix.  710),  and  the  author  of  the 
work  u  De  Originc  Gcntis  Romanae,"  c  15. 
(Krause,  Vitae  el  Fraym.  Vtttrum  J/ittorkorum 
Itomunorum,  p.  127,  &c.) 

19.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinds  Magnus  was 
consul  B.  c.  148,  in  which  year  a  great  fire  hap- 
pened at  Rome.  (Obseq.  78.)  It  is  this  Sp. 
Albinus,  of  whom  Cicero  speaks  in  the  Brutus  (c. 
25),  and  says  that  there  were  many  orations  of  his. 

20.  Sp.  Postumius  Sp.  f.  Sp.  n.  Albinus 
probably  son  of  No.  19,  was  consul  b.  c.  110,  and 
obtained  the  province  of  Numidia  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Jugurtha.  He  made  vigorous  prepa- 
rations for  wnr,  but  when  he  reached  the  province, 
he  did  not  adopt  any  active  measures,  but  allowel 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  artifices  of  Jugurtha, 
who  constantly  promised  to  surrender.  Many  per- 
sons supposed  that  his  inactivity  was  intentional, 
and  that  Jugurtha  had  bought  him  over.  When 
Albinus  departed  from  Africa,  he  left  his  brother 
Aulus  in  command.  [Sec  No.  21.1  After  the 
defeat  of  the  latter  he  returned  to  Numidia,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  disorganized  state  of  his 
army,  he  did  not  prosecute  the  war,  and  handed 
over  the  army  in  this  condition,  in  the  following 
vear,  to  the  consul  Metellus.  (Sail.  Juy.  35,  36, 
39,  44;  Oros.  iv.  15;  Eutrop.  iv.  26.)  He  was 
condemned  by  the  Mamilia  Lex,  which  was  passed 
to  punish  all  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  treason- 
able practices  with  Jugurtha.  (Cic.  DruL  34; 
com  p.  Sail.  Jug.  40.) 

21.  A.  Postumius  Albinus  brother  of  No.  20, 
and  probably  son  of  No.  19,  was  left  by  his  bro- 
ther as  pro-praetor,  in  command  of  the  army  in 
Africa  in  b.  c.  110.  [See  No.  20.]  He  marched 
to  besiege  Suthal,  where  the  treasures  of  Jugurtha 
were  deposited  ;  but  Jugurtha,  under  the  promise 
of  giving  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  induced  him 
to  lead  his  army  into  a  retired  place,  where  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Numidian  king,  and 
only  saved  his  troops  from  total  destruction  by 
allowing  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  under- 
taking to  leave  Numidia  in  ten  days.  (Sail.  Jug. 
36—38.) 

22.  A.  Postumius  A.  p.  Sp.  n.  Albinus,  grand- 
son of  No.  19,  and  probably  son  of  No.  21,  waa 
consul  b.  c.  99,  with  M.  Antonius.  (Plin.  //.  N. 
viii.  7;  Obseq.  106.)  Gellius  (iv.  6)  quotes  the 
words  of  a  scnatuscon*ultum  passed  in  their  con- 
sulship in  consequence  of  the  spvura  of  Mars  having 
moved.  Cicero  savs  that  he  was  a  good  speaker. 
(Brut.  35,  />orf  RM.  <k/  Quir.  5.) 

The  following  coin  is  supposed  by  Eckhel  (vol. 
I  r.  p.  288)  and  others  to  refer  to  this  Albinus.  On 
one  siile  is  the  head  of  a  female  with  the  letters 
Hispan.,  which  may  perhaps  have  reference  to  the 
victory  which  his  ancestor  L.  Aibiaus  obtained  in 
Spain.    [See  No.  15.]    On  the  other  side  a  mau 
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A  represented  stretching  out  his  hand  to  .in  eagle, 
a  military  standard,  and  behind  him  ore  the  fasces 
with  the  axe.  On  it  are  the  letters  a.  post.  a.  f. 
n.  8.  abin  (so  on  the  coin,  instead  of  albin.).  On 
the  coins  of  the  Postumia  gens  the  praenomen 
Spun  us  is  alway  written  a.  and  not  SF. 


23.  A.  PosTumtrs  Albinus,  a  person  of  prae- 
rank,  commanded  the  fleet,  a.  c.  89,  i.i  the 

Mar*ic  war,  and  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers 
under  the  plea  that  he  meditated  treachery,  but  in 
reality  on  account  of  his  cruelty.  Sulla,  who  was 
then  a  legate  of  the  consul  Porcius  Cato,  incorpo- 
rated his  troops  with  his  own,  but  did  not  punish 
the  offenders.    (Li v.  Ejnt.  75  ;  Plut.  Stdla,  6.) 

24.  A.  Post  uij  i  ir  8  Albin  us  was  placed  by 
Caesar  over  Sicily,  B  c.  48.  (Apptan,  li.  C.  ii.  48.) 

25.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Albin  us,  adopted  by 
No.  22,  and  commemorated  in  the  annexed  coiu, 
where  Brutus  is  called  albin v(s)  mvtl  f. 
I  Barm;*. J 


ALBI'NUS,  procurator  of  Judaea,  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  about  a.  n.  63  and  64,  succeeded  Festus, 
and  was  guilty  of  almost  every  kind  of  crime  in 
his  government.  He  pardoned  the  vilest  criminals 
for  money,  and  shamelessly  plundered  the  pro- 
vincials. He  was  succeeded  by  Floras.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  J  ad.  xx.  8.  §  1  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  14.  §  1.)  The 
Luckius  Albinus  mentioned  below  may  possibly 
have  been  the  same  person. 

ALBI'NUS  ("AAftvoj),  a  Platonic  philosopher, 
who  lived  at  Smyrna  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Galen.  (Galen,  vol.  iv.  p.  372,  ed.  Basil.)  A 
short  tract  by  him,  entitled  'Lioaywyfi  tls  r<n)t 
Tlktfrwot  AtoAo7ot/i,  has  come  down  to  us,  and  is 
published  in  the  second  volume  (p.  44)  of  the  first 
edition  of  Fabricius;  but  omitted  in  the  reprint 
by  Harles,  because  it  is  to  be  found  prefixed  to 
EtwalTs  edition  of  three  dialogues  of  Plato,  Oxon. 
1771;  and  to  Fischer's  four  dialogues  of  Plato, 
Lips.  1783.  It  contains  hardly  anything  of  im- 
portance. After  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
Dialogue,  which  he  compares  to  a  Drama,  the 


writer  goes  on  t< 


ride  tl 


Dialogues  of  Plato 


into  four  classes,  koytKovs,  4\tyicrtKousy  <puciKov\, 
7}0ijrovr,  and  mentions  another  division  of  them 
into  Tetralogies,  according  to  their  subjects.  He 
advises  that  the  Alcibiades,  Phaedo,  Republic,  and 
Timaeua,  should  be  read  in  a  series. 

The  authorities  respecting  Albinus  have  been 
collected  by  Fabricius.  (li'tlA.  Gniec.  iii.  p.  658.) 
He  is  said  to  have  written  a  work  on  the  armnge- 
m»xt  of  the  writings  of  Plato.  Another  Albinus 
is  mentioned  by  Boethius  and  Ca»Modoru»,  who 
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wrote  n  Latin  some  works  on  music  and  ge»>- 
metry.  [B.  J.J 

ALBI'NUS,  CLO'DIUS,  whose  full  name 
was  Decimus  Clodius  Ceionius  Septimins  Al- 
binus, the  son  of  Ceionius  Postumius  und 
Aurelia  Messalina,  was  born  at  Adrutnetum  in 
Africa ;  but  the  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 
According  to  his  father's  statement  (Capitol. 
Clod.  Albin.  4),  he  received  the  name  of  Albi- 
nus on  account  of  the  extraordinary  whiteness  of 
his  body.  Shewing  great  disposition  for  a  military 
life,  he  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age  and 
served  with  great  distinction,  especially  during  the 
rebellion  of  Avidius  Cassius  against  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  in  a.  d.  175.  His  merits  were 
acknowledged  by  the  emperor  in  two  letters  (it. 
10)  in  which  he  culls  Albinus  an  African,  who  re- 
sembled his  countrymen  but  little,  and  who  was 
praiseworthy  for  his  military  experience,  and  the 
gravity  of  his  character.  The  emperor  likewise 
declared,  that  without  Albinus  the  legions  (in 
Bithynia)  would  have  gone  over  to  Avidius  Cas- 
sius, and  that  he  intended  to  have  him  chosen 
consuL  The  emperor  Commodus  gave  Albinus  a 
command  in  Gaul  and  afterwards  in  Britain.  A 
false  rumour  having  been  spread  that  Commodus 
had  died,  Albinus  harangued  the  army  in  Britain 
on  the  occasion,  attacking  Commodus  as  a  tyrant, 
and  maintaining  that  it  would  be  useful  to  the 
Roman  empire  to  restore  to  tho  senate  its  ancient 
dignity  and  power.  The  senate  was  very  pleased 
with  these  sentiments,  but  not  so  the  emperor, 
who  sent  Junius  Sevcrus  to  supersede  Albinus  in 
his  command.  At  this  time  Albinus  roust  have 
been  a  very  distinguished  man,  which  we  may 
conclude  from  the  fact,  that  some  time  before 
Commodus  had  offered  him  the  title  of  Caesar, 
which  he  wisely  declined.  Notwithstanding  the 
appointment  of  Junius  Severus  as  his  successor, 
Albinus  kept  his  command  till  after  the  murder  of 
Commodus  and  that  of  bis  successor  Pcitinax  in 
a.  D.  193.  It  is  doubtful  if  Albinus  was  the 
secret  author  of  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  to  which 
Capitolinus  makes  an  allusion,    (lb.  14.) 

After  the  death  of  Pertinax,  Didius  Julianus 
purchased  tho  throne  by  bribing  the  praetorians  ; 
but  immediately  afterwards,  C.  Pcsccnnius  Niger 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in  Syria ; 
L.  Septimius  Severus  by  the  troops  in  lllyricum 
and  Pannonia ;  and  Albinus  by  the  armies  in  Bri- 
tain and  Gaul.  Julianus  having  been  put  to  death 
by  order  of  the  senate,  who  dreaded  the  power 
of  Septimius  Severus,  the  latter  turned  his  arms 
against  Pesccnnius  Niger.  With  regard  to  Al- 
binus, we  must  believe  that  Severus  made  a  pro- 
visional arrangement  with  him,  conferring  upon 
him  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  holding  with  him 
tho  consulship  in  a.  n.  194.  But  after  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Niger  in  a.  d.  194,  and  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  his  adherents,  especially  alter  the 
fall  of  Byzantium  in  a.  n.  190,  Severus  resolved 
to  make  himself  the  absolute  master  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Albinus  seeing  the  danger  of  his  position, 
which  he  had  increased  by  his  indolence,  prepared 
for  resistance.  He  narrowly  escaped  being 
assassinated  by  a  messenger  of  Severus  (io.  7,  8), 
whereupon  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
which  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  150,000  men. 
He  met  the  equal  forces  of  Severus  at  Lugdumun 
(Lyons),  in  Gaul,  and  there  fought  with  him  on 
the  1 9th  of  February,  197  (Spartian.  Stxcr.  II),  a 
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bloody  battle,  in  which  ho  was  at  first  victorious, 
but  at  last  was  entirely  defeated,  and  lost  his  life 
either  by  suicide,  or  by  order  of  Severus,  after 
having  been  made  a  prisoner.  His  body  was  ill 
treated  by  Severus,  who  sent  his  head  to  Rome, 
and  accompanied  it  with  an  insolent  letter,  in 
which  he  mocked  the  senate  for  their  adherence  to 
Albinos.  The  town  of  Lugdunum  was  plundered 
and  destroyed,  and  the  adherents  of  Albinus  were 
cruelly  prosecuted  by  Severus. 

Albinus  was  a  man  of  great  bodily  beauty  and 
strength  ;  he  was  an  experienced  general ;  a  skil- 
ful gladiator ;  a  severe,  and  often  cruel  commander ; 
and  he  has  been  called  the  Catiline  of  his  time. 
He  had  one  son,  or  perhaps  two,  who  were  put  to 
death  with  their  mother,  by  order  of  Severus.  It 
is  said  that  he  wrote  a  treatiie  on  agriculture, 
and  a  collection  of  stories,  called  Milesian.  (Capi- 
tolinus,  Clodius  Albinut :  Dion  Cass.  lxx.  4 — 7; 
Herod  ian,  ii.  15,  iii.  fi — 7.) 

There  are  several  medals  of  Albinus.  In  the 
one  annexed  he  is  called  d.  clod.  bkpt.  albin. 

[W.  P.] 


ALBI'NUS,  LUCE'IUS,  was  made  by  Nero 
procurator  of  Mauretania  Cne&aricnsis,  to  which 
Oalba  added  the  province  of  Tingitnna.  After  the 
death  of  Golba,  a.  d.  69,  he  espoused  the  side  of 
Othn,  and  prepared  to  invade  Spain.  Cluvius 
Rufus,  who  commanded  in  Spain,  being  alarmed  at 
this  sent  centurions  into  Mauretania  to  induce  the 
Mauri  to  revolt  against  Albinus.  They  accom- 
plished this  without  much  difficulty ;  and  Albinus 
was  murdered  with  his  wife.  (Tnc.  //«/.  ii.  58, 59.) 

A'LBION  or  ALE'BION  ('AAgWor'AAfgu**), 
a  son  of  Poseidon  and  brother  of  Dcrcynus  or 
Bergion,  together  with  whom  he  attacked  Heracles, 
when  he  passed  through  their  country  (Liguria) 
with  the  oxen  of  Gcryon.  Hut  they  paid  for  their 
presumption  with  their  lives.  (Apollol.  ii.  5.  §  10; 
Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  5.  §  39.)  The  Scholiast  on  Lyco- 
phron  (648)  calls  the  brother  of  Alcbion,  Ligys. 
The  story  is  also  alluded  to  in  Hyginus(/'oc/.^a<r. 
ii.  6)  and  Dimivsius.  (i.  41.)  [L.  S.] 

ALBUCILLA,  the  wife  of  Satrius  Secundus, 
and  infamous  for  her  many  amount,  was  accused  in 
the  Lost  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (a.  o.  37)  of 
treason,  or  impiety,  against  the  emperor  (imjiietaJu 
in  priucipcm\  and,  with  her,  Cn.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbu*,  Vibius  Marsus,  and  L.  Arruntius,  ns  ac- 
complices. She  was  cast  into  prison  by  command 
of  the  senate,  after  making  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  destroy  herself.   (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  47,  48.) 

ALBU'NKA,  a  prophetic  nymph  or  Sibyl,  to 
whom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur  n  grove  was 
consecrated,  with  a  well  and  a  temple.  Near  it 
was  the  oracle  of  Fnunus  Fatidicus.  (Virg.  Aen. 
vii.  »1,  &c. ;  Hor.  Vavm.  i.  7.  12;  TibulL  ii.  5. 
69.)  Lutantius  (De  Sibyll.  i.  C)  states,  that  the 
tenth  Sihyl,  called  Albunca,  was  worshipped  at 
Tibur,  and  that  her  image,  holding  a  book  in  one 
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I  hand,  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Anio. 

Her  Morten,  or  oracles,  which  belonged  to  the  libri 
\/aiales%  were,  at  the  command  of  the  senate,  depo- 
j  sited  and  kept  in  the  CapitoL  Tho  small  square 
temple  of  this  Sibyl  is  still  extant  at  Tivoli.  Re- 
specting the  locality,  sec  Kcplialides,  Reiten  durck 
Italirn,  i.  p.  1'25,  Ac  [L.  S.] 

ALBU'CIUSor  ALBU'TIUS,  a  physician  at 
Rome,  who  lived  probably  about  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  aud  who  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxix.  5)  as  having 
gained  by  his  practice  the  annual  income  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  sesterces  (about  1953/. 
'2s.  6d.).  This  is  considered  by  Pliny  to  be  a  very 
large  sum,  and  may  therefore  give  us  some  notion  of 
the  fortunes  mode  by  physicians  at  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  the  empire.  [\Y*.  A.  O.) 

T.  ALBU'CIUS  or  ALBU'TIUS,  finished  his 
studies  at  Athens  at  the  latter  end  of  the  second 
century  n.  c,  and  belonged  to  the  Epicurean  sect. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  or 
rather,  says  Cicero,  was  almost  a  Greek.  (lirut. 
35.)  On  account  of  his  affecting  on  every  occasion 
the  Greek  language  and  philosophy,  he  was  sati- 
rized by  Lucilius,  whose  lines  upon  him  arc  pre- 
served by  Cicero  (de  Fin.  i.  3);  and  Cicero  himself 
speaks  of  him  as  a  light-minded  man.  He  accused, 
but  unsuccessfully,  Q.  Mucius  Scacvola,  the  augur, 
of  maladministration  (n^ietnndue)  in  his  province. 
{Unit.  26,  De  Oivt.  ii.  70.)  In  B.  c  105  Albucius 
was  practcr  in  Sardinia,  and  in  consequence  of 
some  insignificant  success  which  he  had  gained 
over  some  robbers,  he  celebrated  a  triumph  in  the 
province.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  applied  to 
the  senate  for  the  honour  of  a  supplicntio,  but  this 
was  refused,  and  he  was  accused  in  itc  103  of 
repetundae  by  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  condemned. 
Cn.  Pompcius  Strabo  had  offered  himself  as  the 
accuser,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  conduct  the 
prosecution,  because  he  had  been  the  quaestor  of 
Albucius.  (De  Prov.  Con$.  7,  in  Pisvn.  38,  Dir.  in 
Cuecil.  19,  dc  Off.  it.  14.)  After  his  condemnation, 
he  retired  to  Athens  and  pursued  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy. (Tate.  v.  37.)  He  left  behind  him  sonv: 
orations,  which  had  been  read  by  Cicero.  (Brut.  35.) 

Varro  (de  lie  Must.  iii.  2.  §  17)  speaks  of  soma 
satires  by  L.  Albucius  written  in  the  style  of  Luci- 
lius ;  he  appears  to  Iks  tho  same  person  as  Titus. 

C.  ALBU'CIUS  SILAS.  [Silas.] 

ALBUS  OVI'DIUS  JUVENTl'NUS.  [Jv- 

VKNTlNfS.] 

ALCAKUS  (VUkojoj).  1.  A  son  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda,  and  married  to  Hipponome,  the 
daughter  of  Mcnoeccus  of  Thebes,  by  whom  ho 
became  the  father  of  Amphytrion  and  Annxo. 
(Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5  ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Hecub.  886.) 
According  to  Pausanias  (viii.  14.  §  2)  his  wife's 
name  was  Laonomc,  a  daughter  of  the  Arcadian 
G uncus,  or  Lrsidice,  a  daughter  of  Pelops. 

2.  According  to  Diodorus  (i.  14)  the  original 
name  of  Heracles,  given  him  on  account  of  his 
descent  from  Alcaeus,  the  son  of  Perseus.  [Hs> 

R  ACL  EH.] 

3.  A  son  of  Heracles  by  a  female  slave  of  Jar- 
danus,  from  whom  the  dynasty  of  the  Heraclida 
in  Lydia  were  believed  to  be  descended.  (Herod, 
i.  7.)  Diodorus  (iv.  31)  calls  this  son  of  Hera- 
cles, Cleoluus.  (Comp.  Hotlanicus,  a/>.  Steph.  ligx. 
t.  v.  'Aks\ti  ;  Wesseling,  ad  Diod.  I.  c.) 

4.  According  to  Diodorus  (v.  79)  a  general  of 
Rhadamanthys,  who  presented  him  with  the  island 
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of  Pin*.  Apollodonii  ("•  5-  §  9)  relate*  that  he  j 
was  a  Mil  of  Androgcus  (the  ton  of  Minos)  and  | 
brother  of  Sthcnclus  and  that  when  Heracles,  on 
Lis  expedition  to  fetch  the  girdle  of  Area,  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  queen  of  the  Amazons 
arrived  at  Paros,  some  of  his  companions  wero 
sin  in  by  the  sons  of  Minos,  residing  there.  He- 
racles, in  his  anger,  slew  the  descendants  of  Minos, 
except  Alcaeus  und  Sthcnclus  whom  he  took  with 
him,  and  to  whom  he  afterwards  assigned  the 
island  of  Tha*us  as  their  habitation.       [L.  S.] 

ALCAEL'S  ('AAjtaloi), of  Mbksexk,  the  author 
of  a  number  of  epigrams  in  the  Greek  anthology, 
from  some  of  which  his  date  may  be  easily  fixed. 
He  was  contemporary  with  Philip  III.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  son  of  Demetrius  against  whom 
scrcral  of  his  epigrams  are  pointed,  apparently 
from  patriotic  feelings.  One  of  these  epigrams, 
however,  gave  even  more  offence  to  the  Roman 
general,  Flamininus,  than  to  Philip,  on  account  of 
the  author's  ascribing  the  victory  of  Cynosccpha- 
lae  to  the  Aetolians  as  much  as  to  the  Romans. 
Philip  contented  himself  with  writing  an  epigram 
in  reply  to  that  of  Alcaeus  in  which  he  gave  the 
Messenian  a  very  broad  hint  of  the  fate  he  might 
expect  if  he  fell  into  his  hands.  (Plut.  Flamin. 
9.)  This  reply  has  singularly  enough  led  Salmosius 
(Zap  CVttoc,  p.  449,  ap.  Fabric  Dibiutth.  I  •race.  11.  p. 
83)  to  suppose  that  Alcaeus  was  actually  crucified. 
In  another  epigram,  in  praise  of  Flamininus,  the 
mention  of  the  Roman  general's  name,  Titus,  led 
Ti«'tz"s  yProleg.  M  Lycvphron)  into  the  error  of 
imagining  the  existence  of  an  epigrammatist  named 
Alcaeus  under  the  emperor  Titus.  Those  epigrams 
of  Alcaeus  which  bear  internal  evidence  of  their 
date,  were  written  between  the  years  219  and 
196B.C. 

Of  the  twenty-two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology which  bear  the  name  of  "Alcaeus,"  two  have 
the  word  "Mytilcnaeus"  added  to  it;  but  Jacobs 
seems  to  be  perfectly  right  in  taking  this  to  be  the 
addition  of  some  ignorant  copyist.  Others  bear 
the  name  of  •♦Alcaeus  Messenius,"  mid  some  of 
Alcaeus  alone.  But  in  the  hist  class  there  are 
several  which  must,  from  internal  evidence,  have 
b?cn  written  by  Alcaeus  of  Messenc,  and,  in  fact, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  his  being  the  author 
of  the  whole  twenty-two. 

There  are  mentioned  as  contemporaries  of  Al- 
caeus, two  other  perrons  of  the  same  name,  one  of 
them  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  was  expelled 
from  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  about  173  or 
154  a  c.  (Perizon.  ad  AcUun.  V.  //.  ix.  22  ;  A  then, 
xii.  p.  547,  Suidas  *.  r.  'Evlicovpos) :  the  other 
is  incidentally  spoken  of  by  Polybius  as  being 
accustomed  to  ridicule  the  grammarian  Isocrates. 
(Polvb.  xxxiL  6;  B.  c.  160.)  It  ii  just  possible 
that  these  two  persons,  of  whom  nothing  further  is 
known,  may  have  been  identical  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  epigrammatist. 

(Jacobs,  AfUh(A.  Grate,  xiii.  pp.  836-838  ;  there 
is  a  reference  to  Alcaeus  of  Messeno  in  Eiisehius 
1'rurpur.  Frang.  x.  2.)  [P.  S-] 

ALCAEUS  ('AAjcoIoj),  of  Mytilrnk,  in  the 
island  of  i/csbos,  the  earliest  of  the  Aeolian  lyric 
poet*,  began  to  flourish  in  the  42nd  Olympiad  > 
when  a  contest  had  commenced  between  the  nobles  ! 
and  the  people  in  his  native  state.  Alcaeus  be- 
longed by  birth  to  the  former  party,  and  wnmily 
espoused  their  cause.  In  the  second  year  of  the 
42nd  Olympiad  (u.  c.  Gil),  we  find  the  brothers  of 
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Alcaeus,  namely,  Cicis  and  Antimenidas  fighting 
under  Pittacus  against  Melunchrus,  who  w  de- 
scribed as  the  tyrant  of  Lesbos,  and  who  fell  in  the 
conflict.  (Diog.  LacrL  i.  74,  79  ;  Strab.  xiii.  p. 
617  ;  Suidas,  s.  r.  KiVtf  and  nfTToaof ;  EtyraoL 
M.  p.  513,  *.  v.  Ki&apos,  instead  of  K/Vnt;  Clin- 
ton, Fasti,  L  p.  216.)  Alcaeus  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  part  with  his  brothers  on  this  occa- 
sion: on  the  contrary,  he  speaks  of  M chinch rus  in 
terms  of  high  praise.  (Fr.  7,  p.  426,  Blomfield.) 
Alcaeus  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  war 
in  Troas,  between  the  Athenians  and  Mytilenneans 
for  the  possession  of  Sigeum.  (b.  c  606.)  Though 
Pittacus,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Mytilene, 
slew  with  his  own  hand  the  leader  of  the  Athe- 
nians, Phrynon,  an  Olympic  victor,  the  Mytile- 
naeans  were  defeated,  and  Alcaeus  incurred  the 
disgrace  of  leaving  his  arms  behind  on  the  field  cf 
battle ;  these  arms  were  hung  up  as  a  trophy  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  temple  of  Pallas  at  Sigeum. 
(Herod,  v.  95;  Plut.  de  Ilcrod.  AfaJii/.  a.  15,  p. 
858;  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  599,  600;  Euseb.  CUnm. 
Oiym.  xliii.  3;  Clinton,  Fasti,  i.  p.  219.)  His 
sending  home  the  news  of  this  disaster  in  a  poem, 
addressed  to  his  friend  Melanippus  (Fr.  56,  p. 
438,  Blomf.),  seems  to  shew  that  he  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  courage,  audi  as  a  single  disaster  could  not 
endanger;  and  accordingly  we  find  him  spoken  of 
by  ancient  writers  as  a  brave  and  skilful  warrior. 
(Anthol.  Palat.  ix.  184  ;  Cic.  Tusc.  DirjK  iv.  33; 
Hor.  Cum.  i.  32.6;  Athen.  xv.  p.  687.)  He 
thought  that  his  lyre  was  best  employed  in  ani- 
mating his  friends  to  warlike  deeds,  and  his  house 
is  described  by  himself  as  furnished  with  the  wea- 
pons of  war  rather  than  with  the  instruments  of 
his  art.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  627  ;  Fr.  24,  p.  430, 
Blomf.)  During  the  period  which  followed  the 
war  about  Sigeum,  the  contest  between  the  nobles 
mid  the  people  of  Mytileuc  was  brought  to  a  crisis  ; 
and  the  people,  headed  by  a  succession  of  leaders, 
who  are  called  tyrants,  and  among  whom  are  men- 
tioned the  names  of  Myrsilus  Megalagyrus  and 
the  Cleanactids  succeeded  in  driving  the  nobles 
into  exile.  During  this  civil  wnr  A'cacus  engaged 
actively  on  tbe  side  of  the  nobles,  whose  spirits  he 
endeavoured  to  cheer  by  a  number  of  most  ani- 
mated odes  full  of  invectives  against  the  tyrants  ; 
and  after  the  defeat  of  his  party,  he,  with  his  bro- 
ther Antimenidas,  led  them  again  in  an  attempt  to 
regain  their  country.  To  oppose  this  attempt  Pit- 
tacus was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  people  as 
aicri'^vrjTTjj  (dictator)  or  tyrant.  Ho  held  his 
oflue  for  ten  years  (b.  c,  589 — 579),  and  during 
that  time  he  defeated  all  the  efforts  of  the  exiled 
nobles,  and  established  the  constitution  on  a  popu- 
lar basis ;  and  then  he  resigned  his  power. 
(Strab,  xiii.  p.  617;  Alcaeus  Fr.  23,  p.  230, 
Blomf. ;  Arist.  licp.  iii.  9.  §  5,  or  iii.  14;  Plut. 
Amai.  §  18,  p.  763  ;  Diog.  Lacrt.  i.  79;  Dionys. 
v.  p.  33G,  Sylb.)  [.Pittalis.] 

Notwithstanding  the  invectives  of  Alcaeus 
against  him,  Pittacus  is  said  to  have  set  him  at 
liberty  when  lie  had  been  token  prisoner,  saying 
that  **  forgiveness  is  better  than  revenge."  (Diog. 
Laert.  i.  76;  Valer.  Max.  iv.  1.  §  U.)  Alcaeus 
has  not  escaped  the  suspicion  of  being  moved  by 
personal  ambition  in  his  opposition  to  l'ittaci.s. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  617.)  When  Alcaeus  and  Anti- 
menidas perceived  that  all  hope  of  their  restoration 
to  Mytilenc  was  gone,  they  travelled  over  different 
countries.    Alcaeus  visited  Egypt  (Strab.  L  p.  37}, 
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and  he  appears  to  have  written  poems  in  which  his 
itd  ventures  by  sea  were  described.  (Hor.  Curm.  ii. 
13.  28.)  Antimcnidas  entered  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  performed  an  exploit  which 
was  celebrated  by  Alcaeus.  (Stnib.  xiii.  p.  017, 
Fr.  33,  p.  433,  Blomf.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
life  of  Alcaeus  after  this  period  ;  but  from  the 
political  state  of  Mytilene  it  is  most  probable  that 
he  died  m  exile. 

Among  the  nine  principal  lyric  poets  of  Greece 
some  ancient  writers  assign  the  first  place,  others  the 
second,  to  Alcaeus.  His  writings  present  to  us  the 
Aeolian  lyric  at  its  highest  point.  But  their  circula- 
tion in  Greece  seems  to  have  been  limited  by  the 
strangeness  of  the  Aeolic  dialect,  and  perhaps  their 
loss  to  us  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  same  cause. 
Two  recensions  of  the  works  of  Alcaeus  were  made 
by  the  grammarians  Anstarchus  and  Aristophanes, 
home  fragments  of  his  poems  which  remain,  and 
the  excellent  imitations  of  Horace,  enable  us  to 
understand  something  of  their  character. 

His  poems,  which  consisted  of  at  least  ten  books 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  481),  were  called  in  general  Odes, 
Hymns,  or  Songs  (j<rnara).  Those  which  have 
received  the  highest  praise  are  his  warlike  or  pa- 
triotic odes  referring  to  the  factions  of  his  state 
ffTcurtvTiKcL  or  5»xtMrrcuT,a<rr"fd,  the  "Alca^i  mi- 
naces  Camocnae"  of  Horace.  (Curm.  ii.  13.27; 
Qmutil.  x.  1.  §  63  ;  Dionys.  d*  V,t.  Script.  Ectis.  ii. 
8,  p.  73,  Sylb.)  Among  the  fragments  of  these 
are  the  commencement  of  a  song  of  exultation  over 
the  death  of  Myrsilus  (Fr.  4,  Blomf.),  and  part  of 
a  comparison  of  his  ruined  party  to  a  disabled  ship 
(Fr.  2,  Blomf.),  both  of  which  are  finely  imitated 
by  Horace.  {Curm.  i.  37,  i.  14  )  Many 'fragments 
are  preserved,  especially  by  Athenaeus  (x.  pp.  429, 
430),  in  which  the  poet  sings  the  praises  of  wine. 
(Fr.  1,  3, 16,  18,20,  Blomf.;  comp.  Hor.  Carm.  L  9. 
18.)  M  tiller  remarks  that  "it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Alcaeus  composed  a  separato  class  of 
drinking  songs  (avfurvruta)  ; . . .  it  is  more  proba- 
ble that  he  connected  every  exhortation  to  drink 
with  some  reflection,  either  upon  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  time,  or  upon  man's  destiny 
in  general."  Of  his  erotic  poems  we  have  but  few 
remains.  Among  them  were  some  addressed  to 
Sappho;  one  of  which,  with  Sappho's  reply,  is 
preserved  by  Aristotle  (Itket.  I  9;  Fr.  38,  Blomf.; 
Sappho,  fr.  30),  and  others  to  beautiful  youths. 
(Hor.  Carm.  i.  32.  10;  Cic.  dc  A'u/.  Ihor.  i.  28, 
Turn-.  Qwest,  iv.  33.)  Most  of  his  remaining  poems 
are  religious  hymn*  and  epigrams.  Many  of  his 
poems  are  addressed  to  his  friends  individually. 

The  poetry  of  Alcaeus  is  always  impassioned. 
Not  only  with  him,  but  with  the  Aeolic  school  in 
general,  poetry  was  not  a  mere  art,  but  the  plain 
and  warm  outpouring  of  the  writer's  inmost  feelings. 

The  metres  of  Alcaeus  were  generally  lively, 
and  his  poems  seem  to  have  been  constructed  in 
short  single  strophes,  in  all  of  which  the  corres- 
ponding lines  were  of  the  same  metre,  as  in  the 
odes  of  Horace.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
well  known  Alcaic  strophe. 

His  likeness  is  preserved,  together  with  that  of 
Pittacus,  on  a  brass  coin  of  Mytilene  in  the  It  oval 
Museum  at  Paris  which  is  engraved  by  Visconti. 
{Icon.  PL  iii.  No.  3.) 

The  fragments  of  Alcaeus  were  first  collected 
by  Mich  Neander  in  his  **  Arisiolouia  Pindnriea," 
Basil.  1556,  8vo  ,  then  by  Ui-nry  Stephens  in  his 
collection  of  the  fragment*  of  the  nine  chief  lyric 
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poets  of  Greece  (1557),  of  which  there  are  several 
editions  and  by  Fulvius  Ursinus  1568,  8vo.  Tha 
more  modern  collections  are  those  by  Jani,  Haloe 
San.  1780—1782,  4to. ;  by  Strange,  Halle,  1810, 
8vo. ;  by  Blomfield,  in  the  "Museum  Criticum," 
vol.  i.  p.  421,  Ac,  Camb.  1826,  reprinted  in  Gais- 
ford's  "Poetac  Graeci  Minores;"  and  the  most 
complete  edition  is  that  of  Matlhiac,  **Alcact 
Mytiienaci  reliquiae,"  Lips.  1827.  Additional 
fragments  have  been  printed  in  the  Rhenish  Mu- 
seum for  1829,  1833,  and  1835  ;  in  Jahn's  "Jahr- 
bitch.  fur  Philolog."  for  1830;  and  in  Cramer's 
"Anecdota  Graeca,"  vol.  L  Oxf.  1835. 

(Bode,  Ceschickte  der  Lyruchcn  Dtchtkvnst  der 
Ihllmm,  ii.  p.  378,  Ac.)  [P.  S.] 

ALCAEUS  (AAkoIoi),  the  son  of  Micciis  was 
a  native  of  Mvtilknk,  according  to  Suidas  who 
may,  however,  have  confounded  him  in  this  point 
with  the  lyric  poet.  He  is  found  exhibiting  at 
Athens  as  "a  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  or  rather  of 
that  mixed  comedy,  which  formed  the  transition 
between  the  old  and  the  middle.  In  B.  c  38M,  he 
brought  lorward  a  play  entitled  n<un$x£tj,  in  the 
same  contest  in  which  Aristophanes  exhibited  his 
second  Plutus  but,  if  the  meaning  of  Suidas  is 
rightly  understood,  he  obtained  only  the  fifth 
place.  He  left  ten  plays  of  which  some  frag- 
ments remain,  and  the  following  titles  are  known, 
'Ait\<f>ai  mo'X<W0M^*««,  ravw/xtjSijf,  EvSun'twv,  'Updr 
yduos,  KaAAiarw,  Kouc^Sorpayt^Sia,  Ua\a7arpa. 

Alcaeus  a  tragic  poet,  mentioned  by  Fnbricius 
{DiUiuth.  Gruec.  ii.  p.  282),  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  different  person  from  Alcaeus  the  comedian. 
The  mistake  of  calling  him  a  tragic  poet  arose 
simply  from  an  erroneous  reading  of  the  title  of  hi* 
44  Comoedo-tragoedin." 

(The  Greek  Argument  to  the  Plutus;  Suidas 
$.  v. ;  Pollux,  x.  1  ;  Casaubon  on  Athen.  iii.  p. 
206  ;  Meineke,  Fniyin.  Comic.  Grutc.  L  p.  244, 
ii.  p.  824  ;  Bode,  Geschichte  der  Drumutuniea 
Duhthtnd  der  Hellene  ii.  p.  386.)         [  P.  S.] 

ALCA'MKNES  ('AAKauiVrji),  king  of  Sparta, 
1 0th  of  the  Agids  son  of  Teleclus  commanded,  ac- 
cording to  Puusanias  in  the  night-expedition 
against  Ampheia,  which  commenced  the  first  Mes- 
senian  war,  but  died  before  its  4th  year.  This 
would  fix  the  38  years  assigned  him  by  Apollodoms 
about  779  to  742  n.  c  In  his  reign  Helos  was 
taken,  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas 
the  last  independent  hold  most  likely  of  the  old 
Achaean  population,  and  the  supposed  origin  of  the 
term  Helot.  (Paus.  iii.  2.  §  7,  i v.  4.  §  3,  5.  §  3 ; 
Herod,  vii.  204  ;  Plut.  Apopkth.  Lac)  [A.  H.  C] 

ALCA'MENES  ("AAita/wnji),  the  son  of  Sthe- 
nelaides  whom  Agis  appointed  as  harmost  of  the 
Lesbians  when  they  wished  to  revolt  from  the 
Athenians  in  u.  c,  412.  When  Alcamenes  put  to 
sea  with  twenty-one  ships  to  sail  to  Chios  he  was 
pursued  by  the  Athenian  fleet  off  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  and  driven  on  shore.  The  Athenians  at- 
tacked the  ships  when  on  shore,  and  Alcamenes 
was  killed  in  the  engagement.   (Thuc  viii.  5,  10.) 

ALCA'MENES  ('AAxa^Vrfr),  a  distinguished 
statuary  and  sculptor,  a  native  of  Athens.  (Plin. 
//.  A',  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.)  Suidas  (».  r.)  calls  him  a 
Lcmnian  (if  bv  Alcamenes  he  means  the  artist). 
This  K.  O.  M tiller  (Arch,  der  Kutist.  p.  96)  inter- 
prets to  mean  that  he  was  a  clcruchus  or  holder  of 
one  of  the  KKijpot  in  Lemnos.  Voss  who  is  fol- 
lowed by  Thiersch  (Hpochen  der  bUd.  h'wist,  p. 
i  1 30),  conjectured  that  the  true  reading  is  Aifu  xos 
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and  accordingly  that  Alcamenes  was  born  in  the 
district  aillcd  ihe  Aifivtu,  which  is  in  some  degree 
confirmed  hy  his  having  made  a  statue  of  DiouyBiis 
5'  gold  and  ivory  to  adorn  a  temple  of  that  god  in 
the  Unaeiun,  a  part  of  the  Liranae.  (Paus.  i.  20. 
§  2.)  lie  was  the  most  famous  of  the  pupils  of 
Phidias  but  was  not  so  close  an  imitator  of  his 
matter  as  Agoracritus.  Like  his  fellow-pupil,  he 
exercised  his  talent  chiefly  in  making  statues  of 
the  deities.  By  ancient  writers  ho  is  ranked 
amongst  the  most  distinguished  artists,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  Pau&auins  second  only  to  Phidias. 
(O.uintil.  xii.  10.  §  8;  Dionys.  De  Dctnosth.  ovum. 
vol.  vi.  p.  1108,  ed.  Reiske;  Paus.  v.  10.  §  2.) 
lie  flourished  from  about  01.  84  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv. 
8.  s.  19)  to  01.  95  (u.c.  444-400).  Pliny's  date  is 
confirmed  by  Pausanias,  who  says  (viiL  9.  §  1),  that 
Praxiteles  flourished  in  the  third  generation  after 
Alcamenes ;  and  Praxiteles  as  Plinv  tells  us,  flour- 
ished about  OL  104  (b.  c.  304).  The  last  works 
of  his  which  we  hear  of,  were  the  colossal  statues 
of  Athene  and  Hercules  which  Thmsybulus  erected 
in  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Thebes  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  tyrants  from  Athens,  (u.  c  403.) 
The  most  beautiful  and  renowned  of  the  works  of 
Alcamenes  was  a  statue  of  Venus  called  from  the 
place  where  it  was  set  up,  'H  iv  jofiron  *A<ty>»- 
8iTTj.  (Lucian,  Imagine*,  4,  6  ;  Paus.  L  19.  §  2.) 
It  is  said  that  Phidias  himself  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  this  work.  (Plin.  //.  A',  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.) 
The  breasts  cheeks  and  hands  were  especially 
admired.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  this 
was  the  Venus  for  which  he  gained  the  prize  over 
Agoracritus.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  this 
a:id  it  is  scarcely  consistent  with  what  Pliny  says 
that  Alcamenes  owed  his  success  more  to  the  fa- 
vouritism of  his  fellow-citizens  than  to  the  excel- 
lence of  his  statue.  Another  celebrated  specimen 
oi  his  genius  was  the  western  pediment  of  the 
temple  at  Olympio,  ornamented  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  battle  between  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Lipithae.  (Paus.  v.  10.  §  2.)  Other  works  of  his 
were :  a  statue  of  Mars  in  the  temple  of  that  god 
at  Athens  (Paus.  i.  8.  §  5);  a  statue  of  Hephae- 
stus in  which  the  lameness  of  the  god  was  so  in- 
geniously represented  as  not  to  give  the  appearance 

deformity  (Cic  De  Nut.  Ikor.  i.  30  ;  Val.  Max. 
11.  ext.  3)  ;  an  Aesculapius  at  Mantineia 
(Pamv  viii.  9.  §  1);  a  three-formed  Hecate  (the 
frst  of  the  kind),  and  a  Procne  in  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens  ( F'.ius-  ii.  30.  §  2,  i.  24.  §  3)  ;  and  a  bronze 
Matue  of  a  victor  in  the  Pentathlon.  (Plin.  xxxiv. 
X.  s.  IP.)  A  story  of  very  doubtful  credibility  is 
t..ld  by  Tzctzea  (r%*7.  viii".  193),  that  Alcamenes 
and  Phidias  contended  in  making  a  statue  of 
Athene,  and  that  before  the  statues  were  erected 
in  their  destined  elevated  position,  that  of  Alca- 
menes was  the  most  admired  on  account  of  its  de- 
licate finish  ;  but  that,  when  set  up,  the  effect  of 
the  more  strongly  defined  features  in  that  of  Phi- 
dias caused  the  Atheninns  to  change  their  opinion. 

<  >n  a  Roman  anaglyph  in  the  villa  Albani  there 
is  the  following  inscription  : 

Q.  Lollutk  Alcamknks 
Dbc  kt  Dpcmvir. 
If  this  contains  the  name  of  the  artist,  he  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  an  Alcamenes 
why  had  l»een  the  slave  and  afterwards  the  freed- 
man  of  one  of  the  Loll  inn  family,  and  to  have  at- 
tained to  the  dignity  of  decurio  and  duumvir  in 
wam  municipium.    He  perhaps  exercised  the  art 
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I  of  carving  as  an  amateur.  (Winckclmann,  viii.  4, 
5.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

ALCANDER  ('Ak*avSpos).  There  are  three 
mythical  personages  of  this  name,  who  are  men- 
tioned respectively  in  Mom.  //.  v.  078  ;  Virg.  Anu 
ix.  706  ;  Antonin.  Lib.  14.  A  female  Alcandra 
occurs  in  the  Oil.  iv.  125.  [L.  S.] 

ALCANDER  ("A\KavSpos),  a  young  Spartan, 
who  attacked  Lycurgus  and  thrust  out  one  of  his 
eyes  when  his  fellow-citizens  were  discontented 
with  the  laws  he  proposed.  His  mangled  face, 
however,  produced  shame  nnd  repentance  in  his 
enemies  n"d  they  delivered  up  Alcander  to  bin:  to 
be  punished  as  he  thought  fit  But  Lycurgus  par- 
doned his  outrage,  and  thus  converted  him  into 
one  of  his  wannest  friends.  (Plut  Ii/c.  1 1  ;  Aeliau, 
V.  II.  xiii.  23;  Val.  Max.  v.  3.  §  ext.  2.) 

ALCATHOE  or  ALCI'TllOE  ('AAjcaftbi  or 
'AAkiOoij),  a  daughter  of  Minyas  and  sister  of 
Lcucippc  and  Arsippe.  Instead  of  Arsippe,  Ae- 
lian  (  V.  II.  iii.  42)  calls  the  latter  Aristippn,  and 
Plutarch  {Qiutcst.  Or.  38)  Arsinoe.  At  the  time 
when  the  worship  of  Dionysus  was  introduced  into 
Boeotia,  and  while  the  other  women  and  maidens 
were  revelling  and  ranging  over  the  mountains  in 
Bacchic  joy,  these  two  sisters  alone  remained  at 
home,  devoting  themselves  to  their  usual  occupa- 
tions and  thus  profaning  the  days  sacred  to  the 
god.  Dionysus  punished  them  by  changing  them 
into  bats,  and  their  work  into  vines.  (Ov.  Met. 
iv.  1—40,  390—415.)  Plutarch,  Aelian,  and 
Antoninus  Liberals  though  with  some  differences 
in  the  detail,  relate  that  Dionysus  appeared  to  the 
sisters  in  the  form  of  a  maiden,  and  invited  them 
to  partake  in  the  Dionysiac  mysteries.  When 
this  request  was  not  complied  with,  the  god  meta- 
morphosed himself  successively  into  a  bull,  a  lion, 
and  a  panther,  and  the  sisters  were  seized  with 
madness.  In  this  state  they  were  eager  to  honour 
the  god,  and  Lcucippc,  who  was  chosen  by  lot 
to  oner  a  sacrifice  to  Dionysus  gave  up  her  own 
son  Hippasus  to  lie  torn  to  pieces.  In  extreme 
Bacchic  frenzy  the  sisters  now  roamed  over  the 
mountains  until  at  last  Hermes  changed  them  into 
birds,  Plutarch  adds  that  down  to  his  time  the 
men  of  Orchomenos  descended  from  that  family 
were  called  ty°h6*ny  that  is,  mourners  and  the  wo- 
men ikuai  or  aioKuai,  that  is,  the  destroyers.  I  n 
what  manner  the  neglect  of  the  Dionysiac  worship 
on  the  part  of  Alcathoe  and  her  sister  was  atoned 
for  every  year  at  the  festival  of  the  Agrionia,  see 
Diti.  «}'  Aid.  ».  r.  'Ayptcivia  ;  comp.  Buttmann. 
MydioL/  ii.  p.  201,  Ac.  [L.  S.] 

ALCA'TIIOL'S  ('A\Kde°ot).  1.  A  son  of 
Pelops  and  Hippodameia,  brother  of  At  reus  and 
Thyestes  first  married  Pyrgo  and  afterwards 
Kuaechme,  ami  was  the  father  of  Kchepolis,  Cal- 
lipolis,  Iphinoe,  Periboea,  and  Automedusn.  (Paus. 
i.  42.  §  1,  4,  43  §  4  ;  Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  11,  iii.  12. 
§  7.)  Pausanias  (i.  41.  §  4)  relates  that,  after 
Euippus,  the  son  of  king  Megnreus  was  destroyed 
by  the  Cythncronian  lion,  Megareus  whose  elder 
son  Timalcus  had  likewise  fallen  by  the  hands  of 
Theseus  offered  his  daughter  Kuaechme  and  his 
kingdom  to  him  who  should  slay  that  lion.  Al- 
cathous  undertook  the  task,  conquered  the  lion, 
and  thus  obtained  Kuaechme  for  his  wife,  ami 
afterwards  became  the  successor  of  Megareus.  In 
gratitude  for  this  success  he  built  at  Megara  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Agrotem  and  Apollo  Agraeus. 
He  also  restored  the  walls  of  Megara,  whin'i  hud 
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been  destroyed  by  the  Cretans.  (Paus.  L  41.  §  5.) 
In  this  work  he  was  said  to  hare  been  assisted  by 
Apollo,  and  the  stone,  upon  which  the  god  used  to 
place  his  lyre  while  he  was  at  work,  was  even  in 
late  times  believed,  when  struck,  to  give  forth  a 
sound  similar  to  that  of  a  lyre.  ( Paus.  i.  4*2.  §  I  ; 
Ov.  Mel.  viii.  1.5,  Alc.  ;  Virg.  Cir.  105  ;  Thcogn. 
7.51.)  Echepolis,  one  of  the  sons  of  Alcathous, 
was  killed  during  the  Calydonian  hunt  in  Aetolia, 
and  when  his  brother  Callipolis  hastened  to  carry 
the  sad  tidings  to  his  father,  he  found  him  en- 
gaged in  offering  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  think- 
ing it  unfit  to  offer  sacrifices  at  such  a  moment, 
he  snatched  away  the  wood  from  the  altar.  Alca- 
thous  imagining  this  to  be  nn  act  of  sacrilegious 
wantonness,  killed  his  son  on  the  spot  with  a 
piece  of  wood.  (Paus.  I  42.  §  7.)  The  acropolis 
of  Megarn  was  called  by  a  name  derived  from  that 
of  Alcathous.    (i.  4*2.  §  7.) 

'2.  A  son  of  Porthaon  and  Eurvte.  who  was 
slain  by  Tvdeus.  (Ap»U°d-  »•  7.  §  10,  8.  §  5; 
Diod.  iv.  <>5.) 

3.  A  son  of  Aesyetes  nnd  husband  of  Hippo-  , 
dameia,  the  daughter  of  Anchises  and  sister  of 
Aeneas,  who  was  educated  in  his  house.    (I loin. 
If.  xiii.  4 GO*.)    In  the  war  of  Troy  he  was  one  of 
the  Trojan  leaders,  nnd  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  bravest  among  them.     (//.  xii.  93,  xiii.  427.) 
He  was  slain  by  Idomeneus  with  the  assistance  of 
Poseidon,  who  struck  Alcathous  with  blindness 
and  paralyzed  his  limbs  so  that  he  could  not  flee. 
(//.  xiii.  433,  &c.)— Another  personage  of  this 
name  is  mentioned  by  Virgil,  Aen.  x.  747.  [L.S.] 
ALCE1DES  ('AA*enVji),  according  to  some  ac- 
counts the  name  which  Heracles  originally  bore 
(Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  12),  while,  according  to  Diodo- 
rus,  hi>  original  name  was  Aicaki's.      [L.  S.] 

ALCKSTIS  or  ALCESTE  ("AA^-ru  or  'AA- 
«c«<tt7}),  a  daughter  of  Pelias  and  Anaxibia,  and 
mother  of  Kmnelus  and  Admetus.  (Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  10,  15.)  Homer  (//.  ii.  715)  calls  her  the  fair- 
est among  the  daughters  of  Pelias.  When  Adme- 
tus king  of  Pherae,  sued  for  her  hand,  Pelias,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  numerous  suitors,  declared 
that  he  would  give  his  daughter  to  him  only  who 
should  come  to  hi*  court  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
lions  and  boars.  This  was  accomplished  by  Ad- 
inetus,  with  the  nid  of  Apollo.  For  the  further 
■tory,  see  AuMirrtrs.  The  sacrifice  of  herself  for 
Admetus  was  highly  celebrated  in  antiquity. 
(Aelian,  V.  If.  xiv.  45,  Animal,  i.  15  ;  Philostr. 
Ihr.  ii.  4  ;  Ov.  An  Am.  iii.  19  ;  Eurip.  Al<r*tis.) 
Towards  her  father,  too,  she  shewed  her  filial  af- 
fection, for,  at  least,  according  to  Diodoms  (iv.  52  ; 
comp.  however,  Palaeph.  />*  incr&lib.  41),  she  did 
not  share  in  the  crime  of  her  sisters,  who  mur- 
dered their  father. 

Ancient  as  well  as  modem  critics  have  attempted 
to  explain  the  return  of  Alcestis  to  life  in  a  ration- 
alistic manner,  by  supposing  that  during  a  Revere 
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M«to)  in  Delphi,  of  which  Athenacua  quotes  tlie 
second  book.  (xiii.  p.  591,  c.) 

A'LCETAS  I.  ("AAKf'raj),  king  of  Epim;j«,  was 
the  son  of  Tharyptis.  For  sonic  reason  or  other, 
which  we  are  not  informed  of,  he  was  expelled 
from  his  kingdom,  and  tock  refuge  with  the  elder 
Diouysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  by  whom  he  was 
reinstated.  After  his  restoration  we  find  him  the 
ally  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  Jason,  the  Tagns  of 
Thessaly.  Iu  B.  c.  373,  he  appeared  at  Athens 
with  Juson,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Timo- 
theu%  who,  through  their  influence,  was  uctjuitt.-d. 
On  his  death  the  kingdom,  which  till  then  had 
been  governed  by  one  king,  was  divided  Itetween 
his  two  sons,  Neoptolemus  and  Arybbas  or  Arym- 
bas.  Diodorus  (xix.  88)  calls  him  Arybilus. 
(Paus.  i.  1 1.  §  3;  Hem.  TtmoUi.  pp.  1187,  "l  190  ; 
Diod.  xv.  13.  3(i.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

A'LCETAS  1 1.,  king  of  Ermis,  was  the  son  of 
Arymbas,  and  gnuidson  of  Alcetas  I.  On  account 
of  his  ungovernable  temper,  he  was  banished  by 
his  father,  who  appointed  his  yonnger  son,  Aeacides, 
to  succeed  him.    On  the  death  of  Aeacides,  who 


was  killed  in  a  battie  fought  with  Cassnuder  a  c. 
313,  the  Epirots  recalled  Alcetas.  Cassandcr  sent 
an  army  against  him  under  the  command  of  Lycis- 
cus,  but  soon  after  entered  into  an  alliance  with  him 
(n.  c.  312).  The  Epirots,  incensed  at  the  outrages 
of  Alcetas,  rose  against  him  and  put  him  to  death, 
together  with  his  two  sons  ;  on  which  Pyrrhus, 
the  son  of  Aeacides,  was  placed  upon  the  throne- 
by  his  protector  Glaucias,  king  of  the  Illvrians, 
a  c.  307.  (Paus.  111.  §  5  ;  Diod.  xix.  88,  89  ; 
Plut.  Pyrrh.  3.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

A'LCETAS  (-AWrai),  the  eighth  king  of 
Macedonia,  counting  from  Carunus,  and  the  fifth, 
counting  from  Pcrdiccas,  reigned,  according  to 
Eusebius,  twenty-nine  years.  He  was  the  father 
of  Amyntaa  I.,  who  reigned  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixth  century  u.  c.    (Herod,  viii.  139.) 

A'LCETAS  ('AAiccras),  the  brother  of  Pkrdic- 
cas  and  son  of  Orontes,  is  first  mentioned  as  one 
of  Alexander's  generals  in  his  Indian  expedition. 
(Arrian,  iv.  27.)  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  he 
espoused  his  brother's  party,  and,  at  his  orders, 
murdered  in  a  c.  322  Cyane,  the  half-sister  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  she  wished  to  marry 
her  daughter  F.urydice  to  Philip  Arrhidaeus. 
(Diod.  xix.  52;  Polyaen.  viii.  b*0  ;  Arrian,  u/k 
Phot.  p.  70,  cd.  llekker.)  At  the  time  of  Pcr- 
diccas'murder  in  Egypt  in  321,  Alcetas  was  with 
Eumenes  in  Asia  Minor  engaged  against  Craterus; 
and  the  army  of  Pcrdiccas,  which  had  revolted 
from  him  and  joined  Ptolemy,  condemned  Alcetas 
and  all  the  partizans  of  his  brother  to  death.  The 
war  against  Alcetas,  who  had  now  left  Eumenes 
nnd  united  his  forces  with  those  of  At  talus,  wan 
entrusted  to  Antigonus.  Alcetas  and  Attalua  were 
defeated  in  Piai  iia  in  320,  and  Alcetas  retreated 
to  TcrnieKMis.  He  was  surrendered  by  the  elder 
inhabitants  to  Antigonus,  and,  to  avoid  falling  into 
his  hands  alive,  slew  himself.  (Diod.  xviii.  29,  37, 
44 — 4b'  ;  Justin,  xiii.  b',  8  ;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  I.  c.) 
ALCIIH'ADES    ('A\K«e«£5jjj),    the   son  of 


illness  s'ie  wns  restore  I  to  life  by  a  physician  of 
the  name  of  Heracles.  (Palaeph.  I.e.  ;  Plut.  Ama- 
tor.  p.  7(>1.)  Alcestis  was  represented  on  the 
<hest  of  Cypselus,  in  a  group  shewing  the  funeral 

solemnities  of  Pelias.  (Paus.  v.  17.  §  4.)    In  the  Cleinias,  was  born  at  Athens  about  M.  c.  450,  or  a 

n.useum  of  Florence  there  is  an  alto  relievo,  the  little  earlier.    His  father  fell  at  Coroncia  B.  c,  447, 

work  of  Cleomenes,  which  is  believed  to  represent  leaving  Alcibiades  and  a  younger  son.  (Plat./'rw/<i<7. 

Akestis  devoting  herself  to  death.  (Meyer,  Getch,  p.  320,  a.)    The  last  campaign  of  the  war  with 

dtrhildont.  tfiiW,,  i.  p.  162,  ii.  159.)'[L.  S.]  Potidaea  was  in  a  c.  429.     Now  as  Alcibiude* 

A'LCETAS  ('AA«Taj),  whos<>  age  i»  unknown,  served  in  this  war,  and  the  young  Athenians  w«ve< 

was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  offerings  (ivoH-  ;  not  sent  out  on  foreign  military  sen  ice  before  they 
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haJ  attained  their  20th  year,  fi€  could  not  have 
been  born  later  than  B.c.  449.  If  he  served  in  the 
f  rst  campaign  (n.  c.  432),  he  roust  have  been  at 
h-ast  nv.»  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 
Js'iJkks  (Alctb.  10)  says  he  was  about  forty  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death  (b.  c.  404),  and  his 
mistake  has  been  copied  by  Mitford. 

Alcibiades  was  connected  by  birth  with  the 
noblest  families  of  Athens.  Through  his  father 
he  traced  his  descent  from  Eurysaces,  the  son 
of  A)'%  (Plat.  Akib.  U  p.  121),  and  through 
him  from  Aeacus  and  Zeus.  His  mother,  Demo- 
niac he,  was  the  daughter  of  Megacles,  the  bead  of 
the  house  of  the  Alcmaeonids.*  Thus  on  both 
sides  h*  had  hereditary  claims  or.  the  attachment 
of  the  people;  for  his  paternal  grandfather,  Alci- 
biades. took  a  prominent  part  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Peisistratids  (Isoerat.  Dt  Pig.  10),  and  hi* 
mother  was  descended  from  Cleisthenes,  the  friend 
t/f  the  commonalty.  His  father  Cleinias  did  good 
service  in  the  Persian  war.  He  fitted  out  and 
manned  a  trireme  at  his  own  expense,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Artemisium. 
(Herod,  viii.  17.)  One  of  his  ancestors  of  the 
mime  of  Cleinias  earned  a  less  enviable  notoriety 
by  taking  fraudulent  advantage  of  the  Seisachthcia 
of  Solon.  The  name  Alcibiades  was  of  I  .aeon inn 
origin  (Thuc.  viii.  C),  and  was  derived  from  the 
Spartan  family  to  which  the  ephor  F.ndius  belong- 
ed, with  which  that  of  Alcibiades  had  been  nn- 
rinitly  connected  by  the  ties  of  hospitality.  The 
first  who  bore  the  name  was  the  grandfather  of 
the  great  Alcibiades. 

On  the  death  of  hisfather(B.  c.  447),  Alcibiades 
was  left  to  the  guardianship  of  his  relation*  Pericles 
and  Ariphron.f  Zopyrus,  the  Thracian,  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  his  instructors.  (Plat.  Ale.  i. 
p.  122.)  From  his  very  boyhood  he  exhibited 
si^is  of  that  inflexible  determination  which  murk- 
ed  him  throughout  life. 

He  was  at  every  period  of  his  life  remarkable  for 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  his  person,  of  which  he 
►tins  to  have  been  exceedingly  vain.  Even  when 
on  military  service  he  carried  a  shield  inlaid  with 
K"ld  and  ivory,  and  bearing  the  device  of  Zeus 
burling  the  thunderbolt  When  he  grew  up,  he 
wrned  a  disgraceful  notoriety  by  his  amoum  and 
debaucheries.  At  the  age  of  18  he  entered  upon 
the  possession  of  his  fortune,  which  had  doubtless 
been  carefully  husbanded  during  his  long  minority 
by  hi*  guardians.  Connected  as  he  was  with  the 
most  influential  families  in  the  city,  the  inheritor 
of  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  Athens  (to  which 
he  afterwards  received  a  large  accession  through 
his  marriage  with  Hipparete,  the  daughter  of 
Hippuuicua*),  gifted  with  a  mind  of  singular  ver- 

*  Demosthenes  (Afil.  p.  5G1)  says,  that  the 
mother  of  Alcibiades  was  the  daughter  of  Hippo- 
nicus  and  that  his  lather  was  connected  with  the 
Alcmaeonidae.  The  latter  statement  may  possibly 
l«e  true.  Hut  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  former, 
cnless  we  suppose  Demosthenes  to  have  confounded 
the  great  Alcibiades  with  his  son. 

"f  AfrarUte,  the  mother  of  Pericles  and  Ariphon, 
was  the  daughter  of  Hippocrates,  whose  brother 
Cleisthenes  was  the  grandfather  of  Deinomache. 
(Herod,  vi.  131;  Isocr.  De  Pig.  10;  Boeckh, 
Bipiie.  ad  Pind.  Pytk.  vii.  p.  302.) 

;  He  received  a  portion  of  10  talents  with  his 
wife,  wHch  was  to  be  doubled  on  the  birth  of  a 
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satility  and  energy,  possessed  of  great  powers  of 
eloquence,  and  urged  on  by  an  ambition  which  no 
obstacle  could  daunt,  and  which  was  not  ovet 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  its  ends  were 
to  be  gained, — in  a  city  like  Athens,  amongst  a 
people  like  the  Athenians,  (of  the  leading  features 
of  whose  character  he  may  not  unaptly  be  regarded 
as  an  impersonation,)   and   in  times  like  those 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Alcibiades  found  a  field 
singularly  well  adapted  for  the  exercise  and  display 
of  his  brilliant  powers.     Accustomed,  however, 
from  his  boyhood  to  the  flattery  of  admiring  com- 
panions and  needy  parasites,  he  early  imbibed  that 
inordinate  vanity  and  love  of  distinction,  which 
marked  his  whole  career ;  and  he  was  thus  led  to 
place  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  his  own  powers 
long  before  he  had  obtained  strength  of  mind 
sufficient  to  withstand  the  seductive  influence  of 
the  temptations  which  surrounded  him.  Socrates 
saw  his  vast  capabilities,  and  attempted  to  win 
him   to   the   paths  of  virtue.     Their  intimacy 
was  strengthened  by  mutual  services.    In  one  of 
the  engagements  before  Potidaea,  Alcibiades  was 
dangerously  wounded,  but  was  rescued  by  So- 
crates.   At  the  battle  of  Dclium  (n.  c.  424),  Al- 
cibiades, who  was  mounted,  had  an  opportunity  of 
protecting  Socrates  from  the  pursuers.  (Plat, 
Conri*\  pp.  220,  221  ;  Isocr.  iJe  Pig.  12.)  The 
lessons  of  the  philosopher  were   not  altogether 
without  influence  upon  his  pupil,  but  the  evil  ten- 
dencies of  his  character  had  taken  too  deep  root  to 
render  a  thorough  reformation  possible,  and  he 
listened  more  readily  to  those  who  advised  him  to 
secure  by  the  readiest  means  the  gratitication  of 
his  desires. 

Alcibiades  was  excessively  fond  of  notoriety  and 
display.  At  the  Olympic  games  (probably  in  01. 
H9,  B.  c.  424)  he  contended  with  seven  chariots 
in  the  same  race,  nnd  gained  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth  prizes.  His  lil»erality  in  discharging  the 
office  of  trierarch,  and  in  providing  for  the  public 
amusements,  rendered  him  very  popular  with  the 
multitude,  who  were  ever  ready  to  excuse,  on  the 
score  of  youthful  impetuosity  and  thoughtlessness, 
his  most  violent  ami  extravagant  acts  into  which 
he  was  probably  as  often  led  by  his  love  of  noto- 
riety as  by  any  other  motive.  Accounts  of  various 
instances  of  this  kind,  as  his  forcible  detention  of 
Agatharchus  his  violence  to  his  wife  Hipparete, 
his  assault  upon  Taureas,  and  the  audacious  man- 
ner in  which  he  saved  Hegemon  from  a  lawsuit, 
by  openly  obliterating  the  record,  ure  given  by 
Plutarch," Andocides,  and  Athenaeus.  (ix.  p.  407.) 
Even  the  more  prudent  citizens  thought  it  safer  to 
connive  at  his  delinquencies,  than  to  exasperate 
him  by  punishment.  As  Aeschylus  is  made  to 
say  by  Aristophanes  (Frog*.  1427),  UA  lion's 
whelp  ought  not  to  be  reared  in  a  city;  but  if  a 
person  rears  one,  he  must  let  him  have  his  way.'* 

Of  the  early  political  life  of  Alcibiades  we  hear 
but  little.  While  Cleon  was  alive  he  probably 
appeared  but  seldom  in  the  assembly.  From  allu- 
sions which  were  contained  in  the  AcutoA«7j  of 
Aristophanes  (acted  &  c.  427)  it  appears  that  he 
had  already  spoken  there.  (For  the  story  con- 
nected with  his  first  appearance  in  the  assembly, 
see  Plutarch,  Alcib.  10.)    At  some  period  or  other 

son.  His  marriage  took  place  liefore  the  battle  of 
Dclium  (u.  c.  424),  in  which  Ilipponieus  wa* 
shin.    (Andoc  Alcib.  p.  30.) 
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before  B.  c.  4*20,  he  had  carried  a  decree  for  in- 
creasing the  tribute  paid  by  the  subject  allies  of 
Athens,  and  by  his  management  it  was  raised  to 
double  the  amount  fixed  by  Aristeidcs.  After  the 
death  of  Clean  there  was  no  rival  able  at  all  to 
cope  with  Alcibiades  except  Nicias.  To  the  politi- 
cal views  of  the  latter,  who  was  anxious  for  peace 
and  repose  and  averse  to  all  plans  of  foreign  con- 
quests, Alcibiades  was  completely  opposed,  and  his 
jealousy  of  the  influence  and  high  character  of  his 
rival,  led  him  to  entertain  a  very  cordial  dislike 
towards  him.  On  one  occasion  only  do  we  find 
them  united  in  purpose  and  feeling,  and  that  was 
when  llyperbolus  threatened  one  of  them  with 
banishment.  On  this  they  united  their  influence, 
and  llyperbolus  himself  was  ostracised.  The  date 
of  this  occurrence  is  uncertain. 

Alcibiades  had  been  desirous  of  renewing  those 
ties  of  hospitality  by  which  his  family  had  been 
connected  with  Sparta,  but  which  had  been  broken 
off  by  his  grandfather.  With  this  view  he  vied 
with  Nicias  in  hi*  good  offices  towards  the  Spartan 
prisoners  taken  in  Sphncteria  ;  but  in  the  negotia- 
tions which  ended  in  the  peace  of  421,  the  Spartans 
preferred  employing  the  intervention  of  Nicias 
and  Laches.  Incensed  at  this  slight,  Alcibiades 
threw  all  his  influence  into  the  opposite  scale,  and 
in  h.  c  4*20,  after  tricking  the  Spartan  ambassadors 
who  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  his 
plans,  brought  about  an  alliance  with  Argos,  Elis, 
and  Mnntineia.  In  419  he  was  chosen  Strategos, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  small  Athenian  force  marched 
into  Peloponnesus,  and  in  various  ways  furthered 
the  interests  of  the  new  confederacy.  During  the 
next  tlnve  years  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
complicated  negotiations  and  military  operations 
which  were  carried  on.  Whether  or  not  he  was 
the  instigator  of  the  unjust  expedition  against  the 
Melians  is  not  clear  ;  but  he  was  at  any  rate  the 
author  of  the  decree  for  their  barbarous  punish- 
ment, and  himself  purchased  a  Melian  woman,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son. 

In  B.  c.  415  Alcibiades  appears  as  the  foremost 
among  the  advocates  of  the  Sicilian  expedition 
(Thuc.  vi.),  which  his  ambition  led  him  to  believe 
would  be  a  step  towards  the  conquest  of  Italy, 
Carthage,  and  the  Peloponnesus.  (Thuc.  vi.  90.) 
While  the  preparations  for  the  expedition  were 
going  on,  there  occurred  the  mysterious  mutilation 
of  the  Hermes-busts  A  man  named  Pythonicus 
charged  Alcibiades  with  having  divulged  and  pro- 
faned the  Eleuainian  mysteries  ;  and  another  man, 
Androcles,  endeavoured  to  connect  this  and  similar 
offences  with  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermac.  In 
spite  of  his  demands  for  an  investigation,  Alci- 
biades was  sent  out  with  Nicias  and  I^amai-hns  in 
command  of  the  fleet,  but  was  recalled  before  he 
could  carry  out  the  plan  of  operations  which  at  his 
suggestion  had  been  adopted,  namely,  to  endeavour 
to  win  over  the  Greek  towns  in  Sicily,  except 
Syracuse  and  Selinua,  and  excite  the  native  Sicels 
to  revolt,  and  then  attack  Syracuse.  He  was 
allowed  to  accompany  the  Salaminia  in  his  own 
galley,  but  managed  to  escape  at  Thurii,  from 
which  place  he  crossed  over  to  Cyllene,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Sparta  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Spartan  government.  He  now  appeared  as  the 
avowed  enemy  of  his  country;  disclosed  to  the 
Spartans  the  plans  of  the  Athenians,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  send  Gylippus  to  Syracuse,  and 
to  fortify  Deccleia.    (Thuc  vi.  88,  Ace,  vii.  18, 


27,  28.)  Before  he  left  Sicily  he  had  managed  to 
defeat  a  plan  which  had  been  laid  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Messana.  At  Athens  sentence  of  death 
was  passed  upon  him,  his  property  counselled,  ami 
a  curse  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  ministers  of 
religion.  At  Sparta  he  rendered  himself  popular 
by  the  facility  with  which  he  adopted  the  Spartan 
manners.  Through  his  instrumentality  many  of 
the  Asiatic  allies  of  Athens  were  induced  to  revolt, 
and  an  alliance  was  brought  about  with  Tissa- 
phcrnes  (Thuc.  viii. G,  A:c.);  but  the  machinations  of 
his  enemy  Agis  [Aois  II.]  induced  him  to  abandon 
the  Spartans  and  tike  refuge  with  Tissaphernos 
(n.  c.  412),  whose  favour  he  soon  gained  by  his 
unrivalled  talents  for  social  intercourse.  The 
estrangement  of  Tissaphernes  from  his  Siartan 
allies  ensued.  Alcibiades,  the  enemy  of  Sparta, 
wished  to  return  to  Athens.  He  according- 
ly entered  into  correspondence  with  the  most 
influential  persons  in  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Santos, 
offering  to  bring  over  Tissapherucs  to  an  alliance 
with  Athens,  but  making  it  a  condition,  that  oli- 
garchy should  be  established  there.  This  coincid- 
iug  with  the  wishes  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
negotiating,  those  political  movements  were  set  on 
foot  by  Peisander,  which  ended  (h.  c.  411)  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Four  Hundred.  The  oli- 
garchs, however,  finding  he  could  not  perform 
his  promises  with  resjiect  to  Tissaphernes,  and 
conscious  that  he  had  at  heart  no  real  liking  for  ;ui 
oligarchy,  would  not  recall  him.  But  the  soldiers 
in  the  armament  at  Santos,  headed  by  Thrasybulus 
and  Thmsyllus.  declared  their  resolution  to  restore 
democracy,  and  pissed  a  vote,  by  which  Alcibiades 
was  pardoned  and  recalled,  and  appointed  one  of 
their  generals.  He  conferred  an  important  benefit 
on  his  country,  by  restraining  the  soldiers  front 
returning  at  once  to  Athens  and  so  commencing  a 
civil  war ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  the 
oligarchy  was  overthrown  without  their  assistance. 
Alcibiades  and  the  other  exiles  were  recalled,  but 
for  the  next  four  years  he  remained  abroad,  and 
under  his  command  the  Athenians  gained  the  vic- 
tories of  Cynosscma,  Abydos,"  and  Cyzicus,  and 
got  possession  of  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium.  In 
b.  c.  407,  he  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  records  of 
the  proceedings  against  him  were  sunk  in  the  sea, 
his  property  was  restored,  the  priests  were  ordered 
to  recant  their  curses,  and  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  land  and  sea  forces. 
(Diod.  xiii.  CO;  Plut  Alt'.  33;  Xen.  /fell.  i.  4. 
§  13 — 20.)  He  signalised  his  return  by  conduct- 
ing the  mystic  procession  to  Eleusis,  which  had 
been  interrupted  since  the  occupation  of  Deceleia. 
But  his  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Andros 
and  the  defeat  at  Notium,  occasioned  during  bis 
absence  by  the  imprudence  of  his  lieutenant,  An- 
tiochus  who  brought  on  an  engagement  against  his 
orders,  furnished  his  enemies  with  a  handle  against 
him,  and  he  was  superseded  in  his  command, 
(a  c.  40G.) 

Thinking  that  Athens  would  scarcely  be  a  safe 
place  for  him,  Alcibiades  went  into  voluntary  exile 

*  Shortly  after  the  victory  at  Abydos,  Alci- 
biades paid  a  visit  to  Tissaphernes,  who  had  ar- 
rived in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hellespont,  but 
was  arrested  by  him  and  sent  to  Sardis.  After  a 
month's  imprisonment,  however,  he  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape.    (Xen.  Hcllen.  i.  1.  §  9.) 
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to  his  fortified  domain  at  Bisantlie  in  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus.  He  collated  a  band  of  mercenaries 
and  made  war  on  the  neighbouring  Thracian 
tribes  by  which  means  he  considerably  enriched 
himself,  and  afforded  protection  to  the  neighbour- 
ing (jreek  cities.  Before  the  fatal  battle  of  Aegoa- 
Potanii(u.  c.  40.5),  he  gave  an  ineffectual  warning  to 
the  Athenian  generals.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  (b.  c.  404),  he  was 
condemned  to  banishment.  Upon  this  he  took 
refuge  with  Pbarnabazus  and  was  about  to  pro- 
reed  to  the  court  of  Artaxerxcs,  when  one  night 
hi*  house  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of  armed  men, 
and  set  on  fire.  He  rushed  out  sword  in  hand, 
but  fell,  pierced  with  arrows,  (u.  c.  404.)  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  and  Ephorus  (Diod.  xiv.  11) 
the  assassins  were  emissaries  of  Pliamabazus  who 
had  been  led  to  this  step  either  by  his  own  jealousy 
of  Alcibiad&s  or  by  the  instigation  of  the  Spartans. 
It  is  more  probable  that  they  were  either  employed 
by  the  Spartans,  or  (according  to  one  account  in 
Plutarch)  by  the  brothers  of  a  lady  whom  Alci- 
Viades  hail  seduced.  His  corpse  was  taken  up 
nnd  buried  by  his  mistress  Timandra.  Athenacus 
(xiii.  p.  574)  mentions  a  monument  erected  to  his 
memory  at  Melissa,  the  place  of  his  death,  and  a 
statue  of  him  erected  thereon  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  who  also  instituted  certain  yearly  sacri- 
fices in  his  honour.  He  left  a  son  by  his  wife 
Hipparete,  named  Alcibiades,  who  never  distin- 
guished himself.  It  was  for  him  that  Isocrates 
wrote  the  speech  Tit  pi  tou  Ztvyovs.  Two  of 
Lysias's  speeches  (xiv.  and  xv.)  are  directed 
against  him.  The  fortune  which  he  left  behind 
him  turned  out  to  be  smaller  than  his  patrimony. 
(Plut.  Aldb.  and  Nicias;  Thucyd.  lib.  v. —  viii. ; 
Xenophon,  l/cllen.  lib.  i.  ii. ;  Andoc.  in  Alcik  and 
deMytUr.;  Isocr.  Dc  Iii<fis ;  Nepos,^/«6.;  Diod. 
xii.  78—84,  xiii.  2— 5,*37— 41,  45,  46,  49—51, 
64—73;  Athen.  L  p.  3,  iv.  p.  184,  v.  pp.  215,  216, 
ix.  p.  407,  xi.  p.  506,  xii.  pp.  525,  534,  535,  xiii. 
pp.  574,  575.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCIBI'ADES  (,AAKig»d*Tjs),  a  Spartan  exile, 
was  restored  to  his  country  about  D.  c.  184,  by  the 
AcLvans,  but  was  ungrateful  enough  to  go  as  am- 
bassador from  Sparta  to  Rome,  in  order  to  accuse 
Philopoemen  and  the  Achaeans.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  4, 
11,  12,  xxiv.  4;  Li  v.  xxxix.  35.) 

ALCl'DAMAS  ('AAiaSa^ar),  a  Greek  rheto- 
rician, was  a  native  of  Elaea  in  Aeolis,  in  Asia 
Minor.  (QuintiL  iii.  l.§  10,  with  Spalding's  i.otc.) 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Gorgias  and  resided  at  Athens 
between  the  years  B.  c.  432  and  411.  Here  he 
gave  instructions  in  eloquence,  according  to  Eudo- 
cia  (p.  100),  as  the  successor  of  his  master,  and 
was  the  last  of  that  sophistical  school,  with  which 
the  only  object  of  eloquence  was  to  please  the 
hearers  by  the  pomp  aud  brilliancy  of  words.  That 
the  work*  of  Aliidaiuas  bore  the  strongest  marks 
of  this  character  of  his  school  is  stated  by  Aris- 
totle {Rhrt.  iii.  3.  §  8),  who  censures  his  pompous 
diction  and  extravagant  use  of  poetical  epithets  and 
phrases,  and  by  Dionysius  (De  Isaro,  19),  who 
calls  his  style  vulgar  and  inflated.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  an  opponent  of  Isocrates  (Tzetx.  Chil. 
xL  672),  but  whether  this  statement  refers  to  real 
personal  enmity,  or  whether  it  is  merely  an  infer- 
ence from  the  fact,  that  Alcidamas  condemned  the 
practice  of  writing  orations  for  the  purpose  of  deli- 
vering them,  is  uncertain. 

The  ancients  mention  several  works  of  Alcida 


mas  audi  as  an  Eulogy  on  Death,  in  which  ha 
enumerated  the  evils  of  human  life,  and  of  which 
Cicero  seems  to  speak  with  great  praise  ( Tux.  u 
48)  ;  a  shew-speech,  called  \6yos  Mt<r<ni»icuc6t 
(AristoU  lihtt.  i.  13.  §  5)  ;  n  work  on  music  (Sui- 
das,  *.  v.  'AKKiSdfiat)  ;  and  some  scientific  works, 
viz.  one  on  rhetoric  ( t4x*V  faropuoj,  P'ut*  Dcmostk 
5),  and  another  culled  k6yos  Qvarucot  (Diog.  Laert. 
viii.  56)  ;  but  all  of  them  are  now  lost.  TzcUea 
{CI,V.  xi.  752)  had  still  before  him  several  orations 
of  Alcidamas,  but  we  now  possess  only  two  decla- 
mations which  go  under  his  name.  1.  'OStxrccvr, 
^  Kurd  riaAa/u$(ovj  xpocWIar,  in  which  Odysseus 
is  made  to  accuse  Palumedes  of  treachery  to  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks  during  the  siege  of  Troy.  2. 
jrtpl  (TotpiOT&v,  in  which  the  author  sets  forth  the 
advantages  of  delivering  extempore  speeches  over 
those  which  have  previously  been  written  out. 
These  two  orations,  the  second  of  which  is  the  bet- 
ter one,  both  in  form  and  thought,  bear  scarcely 
any  traces  of  the  faults  which  Aristotle  and  Dio- 
nysius censure  in  the  works  of  Alcidamas  ;  their 
fault  is  rather  being  frigid  and  insipid.  It  has 
therefore  been  maintained  by  several  critics,  that 
these  orations  are  not  the  works  of  Alcidamas; 
and  with  regard  to  the  first  of  them,  the  suppo- 
sition is  supported  by  strong  probability  ;  the  se- 
cond may  have  been  written  by  Alcidamas  with  a 
view  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Isocrates.  The 
first  edition  of  them  is  that  in  the  collection  of 
Greek  orators  published  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1513, 
fol.  The  best  modern  editions  arc  those  in  Reiskc's 
Oratora  Graea\  vol.  viii.  p.  64,  &c ;  and  in 
Bekkcr's  Oratore*  Attici,  vol.  vii.  (Oxford.)  [L.S.J 
A'LCIDAS  ('AX«f5aj),  was  appointed,  a  u 
428,  commander  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  which 
was  sent  to  Lesbos  for  the  relief  of  Mytilene,  then 
besieged  by  the  Athenians.  But  Mytilene  sur- 
rendered to  the  Athenians  seven  days  before  th« 
Peloponnesian  fleet  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Asia ; 
and  Alcidas  who,  like  roost  of  the  Spartan  com- 
manders, had  little  enterprise,  resolved  to  return 
home,  although  he  was  recommended  either  to  at- 
tempt the  recovery  of  Mytilene  or  to  make  a  de- 
scent upon  the  Ionian  const.  While  sailing  along 
the  coast,  he  captured  many  vessels,  and  put  to  death 
all  the  Athenian  allies  whom  he  took.  From  Ephesas 
he  sailed  home  with  the  utmost  speed,  being  chased 
by  the  A  thenian  fleet,  under  Pachcs,  as  far  as  Patmos. 
(Thuc  iii.  16,  26 — 33.)  After  receiving  reinforce- 
ments, Alcidas  sailed  to  Corcyra,  B.  c,  427  ;  and 
when  the  Athenians  and  Corcyracans  sailed  out  to 
meet  him,  he  defeated  them  and  drove  them  back 
to  the  island.  With  his  habitual  caution,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  follow  up  the  advantage  he  had 
gained  ;  mid  being  informed  that  a  Large  Athenian 
fleet  was  approaching,  he  sailed  back  to  Pelopon- 
nesus, (iii.  69—81.)  In  lie  426,  he  was  ono 
of  the  leaders  of  the  colony  founded  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians at  Heracleia,  near  Thermopylae,  (iii. 
92.) 

ALCI'DICE  ('AAKiS/icn),  the  daughter  of  Aleus, 
and  wife  of  Salmoncus  by  whom  she  had  a  daugh- 
ter. Tyro.  Alcidice  died  early,  and  Salmoncus 
afterwards  married  Sidero.  (Diod.  iv.  68  ;  Apol- 
lod.  i.  9.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCI'MACHUS,  a  painter  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  (//.  .V.  xxxv.  11.  s.  40.)  He  is  not 
spoken  of  by  any  other  writer,  and  all  that  is 
known  about  him  is  that  be  painted  a  picture  of 
Dioxippus,  a  victor  in  the  pancratium  at  Olynipia. 
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Dioxippus  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  (Aelian,  V.  II.  x.  22;  Diod.  xvii.  100  ; 
Athen.  vi.  p.  251,  a.)  Alcimachus  therefore  pro- 
bahlv  lived  about  the  same  time.  [C  P.  M.] 

ALtTMKDF.  ('AMciuMv),  a  daughter  of  Phy- 
lacus  and  Clvmcne,  the  daughter  of  M  in  van.  (Apol- 
lon.  Hhod.  i.  45  ;  Schol.  ad  loc.  and  'ad  i.  230  ) 
She  married  Acson,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Jason  (Ov.  Htrvid.  iv.  10.5  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  13  and  14),  who,  however,  is  called  by  others 
a  son  of  Polymede,  Aroc,  or  Scarphe.  (Apollod.  i. 
9.  §  M  ;  comp.  Aeso.n,  Jason.)  [L.  S  ] 

ALCI'MKDON  ('AKKifitSuy).  1.  An  Arca- 
dian hero,  from  whom  the  Arcadian  plain  Alcime- 
don  derived  its  name.  He  was  the  father  of 
Phillo,  by  whom  Heracles  begot  a  son,  Aechma- 
gorns,  whom  Alcimedon  exposed,  but  Heracles 
saved.  (Paus.  viii.  12.  §  2.)  [ Akchmauoras.] 

2.  One  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sailors,  who  wanted 
to  carry  off  the  infant  Dionysus  from  Naxos,  but 
was  metamorphosed,  with  his  conqanions  into  a 
dolphin.  (Ov.  Met.  iii.  618  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  134  ; 
comp.  Acoktes.) 

3.  A  son  of  Laorceus,  and  one  of  the  comman- 
ders of  the  Myrmidons  under  Patroclus.  (Horn.  //. 
xvi.  197,  xvii."  475,  &c.)  |.L.  S.] 

ALCI'MKDON,  an  embosser  or  chaser,  spoken 
of  by  Virgil  (Fcby.  iii.  37,  44),  who  mentions 
some  gobk-ts  of  his  workmanship.         [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCI'MKNKS  ('AA»«ju«»^0-  L  A  son  of 
Glauctis  who  was  unintentionally  killed  by  his 
brother  Ikdlerophon.  According  to  some  tradi- 
tions, this  brother  of  Bellerophon  was  called  Deli- 
ades,  or  Peiren.  (Apollod.  ii.  3.  §  I.) 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jason  and  Medeia.  When 
Jason  subsequently  wanted  to  marry  Glaure,  his 
sons  Altimenes  and  Tisander  were  murdered  by 
Medeia,  and  were  afterward*  buried  by  Jason  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Hera  at  Corinth.  (Diod.  iv.  54, 
55.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCl'M  KN  ES  ('AAkiu^j),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  apparently  a  contemporary  of  Aeschylus. 
One  of  his  pieces  is  supposed  to  have  Iwen  the 
KoAfu&rtrai  (the  Female  Swimmers).  His  works 
were  greatly  admired  by  Tynnichus,  a  younger 
contemporary  of  Aeschylus. 

There  nm  a  tragic  writer  of  the  same  name,  a 
native  of  Megnra,  mentioned  by  Suidas.  (Meineke, 
Hist.  Crit.  OmtU-orum  (iraec'  p.  401  ;  Suid.  *.  r. 
'AAKiuf-Tjf  and  'KkKfiav  )  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'LCIMUS  ("AAkouoj),  also  calh-d  Jacimus,  or 
Joachim  flcuttutof),  one  of  the  Jewish  priests,  who 
espoused  the  Syrian  cause.  He  was  made  high 
priest  by  Demetrius,  about  B.  c.  161,  and  was  in- 
stalled in  his  office  by  the  help  of  a  Syrian  army. 
In  consequence  of  his  cruelties  he  was  expelled  by 
the  Jews,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  Antioch,  but  was 
restored  by  the  help  of  another  Syrian  army.  He 
continued  in  his  office,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Syrians,  till  his  death,  which  happened  suddenly 
(u.  c.  159)  while  he  was  pulling  down  the  wall  of 
the  temple  that  divided  the  court  of  the  Gentiles 
from  that  of  the  Israelites.  (Joseph.  Jut.  JuJ.  xii. 
9.  §  7  ;  I  Maevub.  vii.  ix.) 

A'LCIMUS  ('AA*mo-),  a  Greek  rhetorician 
whom  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  114)  calls  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  Greek  rhetorician*,  flourished 
about  u.  c.  300.  It  is  not  certain  whether  he  is 
the  same  as  the  Alcimus  to  whom  Diogenes  in 
another  passage  (iii.  9)  ascribes  a  work  wpdi  'Afivv- 
ray.    Athenaeus  in  several  places  speaks  of  a  Si- 
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I  cilian  Alcimus  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
author  of  a  great  historical  work,  parts  of  which 

'  are  referred  to  under  the  names  of  'ItoAuco  and 
XtnXuti.  But  whether  he  was  the  same  as  the 
rhetorician  Alcimuscannot  be  determined.  (Athen. 
x.  p.  441,  xii.  p.  510,  vii.  p.  322.)         [L.  S.] 

A'LCIMUS  (AVl'TUS)  ALE'THIUS,  the 
writer  of  seven  short  poems  in  the  I<atin  anthology, 
whom  Wernsdorf  has  shewn  (I'ol't.  Ijut.  Slin.  vol. 
vi.  p.  26,  &c.)  to  be  the  same  person  as  Alcimus 
the  rhetorician  in  Aquitania,  in  Gaul,  who  is  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  high  praise  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris 
(Fpist.  viii.  11,  v.  10,)  and  Ausnnius.  (I'ntf'nt. 
liunti./al.  ii.)  His  date  is  determined  by  Hiero- 
nymus  in  his  Chronicon,  who  says  that  Alcimus 
and  Delphidius  taught  in  Aquitania  in  a.d.  360. 
His  poems  are  superior  to  most  of  his  time. 
They  are  printed  by  Meier,  in  his  *  Anthoiogia 
Latina,"  ip.  254  -260,  and  by  Wernsdorf,  vol.  vi. 
p.  1 94,  Sic. 

ALCI'NOUS  ('AAxiVooj).  ].  A  son  of  Nau- 
sithous  and  grandson  of  Poseidon.  His  name  is 
celebrated  in  the  story  of  the  Argonauts,  and  still 
more  in  that  of  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus.  In 
the  former  Alcinous  is  represented  as  living  with 
his  queen  Arete  in  the  island  of  Drepane.  The 
Argonauts,  on  their  return  from  Colchis  came  to 
his  island,  and  were  most  hospitably  received. 
When  the  Colchians,  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Argo- 
nauts likewise  arrived  in  Drepane,  and  demanded 
that  Medeia  should  be  delivered  up  to  them,  Alci- 
nous declared  that  if  she  was  still  a  maiden  sh» 
should  be  restored  to  them,  but  if  she  was  already 
the  wife  of  Jason,  he  would  protect  her  and  her 
husband  against  the  Colchians.  The  Colchians  were 
obliged,  by  the  contrivance  of  Arete,  to  depart  with- 
out their  princess  and  the  Argonauts  continued 
their  voyage  homewards,  after  they  had  received 
munificent  presents  from  Alcinous.  (Apollon.  Hhod. 
iv.  990-1225  ;  Orph.  Ar<rua.  1200,  Sic.  ;  Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  25,  26.)  According  to  Homer,  Alcinous  is 
the  happy  ruler  of  the  Phaeacians  in  the  island  of 
Scheria,  who  has  by  Arete  five  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Nausicaa.  (6d.  vi.  12,  4c,  62,  Sic.)  The 
description  of  his  palace  and  his  dominions,  the 
mode  in  which  Odysseus  is  received,  the  enter- 
tainments given  to  him,  and  the  stories  he  related 
to  the  king  about  his  own  wanderings  occupy  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Odyssey  (from  hook  vi. 
to  xiii  ),  and  form  one  of  its  most  charming  parts. 
(Comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  125  and  126.) 

2.  A  son  of  Hippothoon,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  his  father  and  eleven  brothers  expelled  Ica- 
rion  and  Tyndarcus  from  Lacedaemon,  but  was 
afterwards  killed,  with  his  father  and  brothers  by 
Heracles.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §5.)  [L.  S.] 

A'LCINOUS  ('AAk/ku-i-),  a  Platonic  philoso- 
pher, who  probably  lived  under  the  Caesars.  No- 
thing is  known  of  his  personal  history,  but  a  work 
entitled  'Eirrro|«j  t<i>v  Ukarwvot  toyndrvy,  con- 
taining nn  analysis  of  the  l'latonic  philosophy,  as 
it  was  set  forth  by  late  writers,  has  been  preserved. 
The  treatise  is  written  rather  in  the  manner  of 
Aristotle  than  of  Plato,  and  the  author  has  not 
hesitated  to  introduce  any  of  the  views  of  other 
philosophers  which  seemed  to  add  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  system.  Thus  the  parts  of  the  syllo- 
gism (c.  ii),  the  doctrine  of  the  mean  and  of  the 
*{f«i  and  i**(ry*7ai  (c.  2.  0),  are  attributed  to 
Plato  ;  as  well  as  the  division  of  philosophy  which 
was  common  to  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics.  It 
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was  impossible  from  the  writing*  of  Plato  to  get  a  J 
system  complete  in  its  parts  and  hence  the  temp-  \ 
tat  ion  of  later  writ  -rs,  who  sought  for  system,  to 
join  Plato  and  Aristotle,  without  perceiving  the 
inconsistency  of  the  union,  while  everything  which 
suited  their  purpose  was  fearlessly  ascribed  to  the 
founder  of  their  own  sect.  Iti  the  treatise  of 
Alcinous  however,  there  are  still  traces  of  the  spi- 
rit of  Plato,  however  low  an  idea  he  gives  of  his 
own  philosophical  talent.  He  held  the  world  and 
its  animating  soul  to  be  eternal  This  soul  of  the 
universe  (*}  ifngp)  tow  k6g^ov)  was  not  created  by 
God,  but,  to  use  the  image  of  Alcinous,  it  was 
awakened  by  him  as  from  a  profound  sleep,  and 
turned  towards  himself,  "that  it  might  look  out 
upon  intellectual  things  (c.  14)  and  receive  forms 
and  ideas  from  the  divine  mind."  It  was  the  first 
of  a  succession  of  intermediate  beings  between  God 
and  man.  The  tSicu  proceeded  immediately  from 
the  mind  of  God.  and  were  the  highest  object  of 
our  intellect;  the  *  form"  of  matter,  the,  types  of 
sensible  things,  having  a  real  being  in  themselves, 
(c.  9.)  He  differed  from  the  earlier  Platonista  in 
confining  the  iS4cu  to  general  laws :  it  seemed  an 
unworthy  notion  that  God  could  conceive  an  itia 
of  things  artificial  or  unnatural,  or  of  individuals 
or  particular*,  or  of  any  thing  relative.  He  seems 
to  have  aimed  at  harmonizing  the  views  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  on  the  i8«ai,  as  he  distinguished 
them  from  the  «7Bij,  forms  of  things,  which  he  al- 
lowed were  inseparable :  a  view  which  seems  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity 
and  self-existence  of  matter.  God,  the  first  foun- 
tain of  the  ittax,  could  not  be  known  as  he  is :  it 
is  but  a  faint  notion  of  him  we  obtain  from  nega- 
tions and  analogies :  his  nature  is  equally  beyond 
our  power  of  expression  or  conception.  Below  him 
are  a  scries  of  beings  (Salfiovts)  who  superintend 
the  production  of  all  living  things,  and  hold  inter- 
course with  men.  The  human  soul  parses  through 
various  transmigrations,  thus  connecting  the  series 
with  the  lower  classes  of  being,  until  it  is  finally 
purified  and  rendered  acceptable  to  God.  It  will 
be  seen  that  his  system  was  a  compound  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  with  some  parts  borrowed  from  the 
east,  and  perhaps  derived  from  a  study  of  the 
Pythagorean  system.  (Hitter,  (Jvxhkltle  dvr  Philo- 
M'qJtif,  iv.  p.  '249.) 

Alcinous  first  appeared  in  the  Latin  version  of 
Pietro  Ilalbi,  which  was  published  at  Rome  with 
Apuleius,  14<>9,  fol.  The  Greek  text  was  printed 
in  the  Aldine  edition  of  Apuleius,  1521,  Uvo. 
Another  edition  is  that  of  Fell,  Oxford,  1 6*67. 
The  best  is  by  J.  F.  Fischer,  Leipzig,  17B3,  Ovo. 
It  was  translated  into  French  by  J.  J.  Combes- 
Dounous  Paris  lflOO,  8vo.,  and  into  English  by 
Stan  lev  in  his  History  of  Philosophy.         [B.  J.] 

ALCIPHRON  (*AAKf<pp«»>),  a  Greek  sophist, 
and  the  most  eminent  among  the  Greek  cpistolo- 
gmpher*.  Respecting  his  life  or  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  we  possess  no  direct  information  what- 
ever. Some  of  the  earlier  critics,  as  La  Croze  and 
J.  C.  Wolf,  placed  him,  without  any  plausible 
reason,  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  aera.  Bcrgler, 
and  others  who  followed  him,  placed  Alciphron 
in  the  period  between  Lucian  and  Aiistaenetus, 
that  is,  between  A.n.  170  and  350,  while  others 
again  assign  to  him  a  date  even  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Lucian.  The  only  circumstance  that 
suggests  anything  respecting  his  age  is  the  fact, 
(hat  among  the  letters  cf  Aristacnctus  then-  are 
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two  (i.  5  and  22)  between  Lucian  and  .Hciphron  ; 
now  as  Aristaenetus  is  nowhere  guilty  of  any  great 
historical  inaccuracy,  we  may  safely  infer  that 
Alciphron  was  a  contemporary  of  Lucian — r.n  infe- 
rence which  is  not  incompatible  with  the  opinion, 
whether  true  or  false,  that  Alciphron  imitated 
Lucian. 

We  possess  under  the  name  of  Alciphron  116 
fictitious  letters,  in  3  books,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  delineate  the  characters  of  certain  classes  of 
men,  by  introducing  them  as  expressing  their  pe- 
culiar sentiments  and  opinions  upon  subjects  with 
which  they  were  familiar.  The  classes  of  persons 
which  Alciphron  chose  for  this  purpose  arc  fisher- 
men, country  people,  parasites,  and  hetaerae  or 
Athenian  courtezans.  All  are  made  to  express 
their  sentiments  in  the  most  graceful  and  elegant 
language,  even  where  the  subjects  are  of  a  low 
or  obscene  kind.  The  characters  are  thus  some- 
what raised  above  their  common  standard,  without 
any  great  violation  of  the  truth  of  reality.  The 
form  of  these  letters  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  ami 
the  language  is  the  pure  Attic  dialect,  such  as  it 
was  spoken  in  the  best  times  in  familiar  but  re- 
fined conversation  at  Athens.  The  scene  from 
which  the  letters  are  dated  is,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions Athens  and  iu  vicinity  ;  and  the  time,  w  her- 
ever it  is  discernible,  is  the  period  after  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Great  The  new  Attic  corned  v 
was  the  principal  source  from  which  the  author  de- 
rived his  information  respecting  the  characters  and 
manners  which  he  descriln-s,  and  for  this  reason 
these  letters  contain  much  valuable  information 
about  the  private  life  of  the  Athenians  of  that  time. 
It  has  been  said,  that  Alciphron  is  an  imitator  of 
Lucian ;  but  Ijesides  the  style,  and,  in  a  few  in- 
stances the  subject  matter,  there  is  no  resemblance 
between  the  two  writers:  the  spirit  in  which  the 
two  treat  their  subjects  is  totally  different.  Both 
derived  their  materials  from  the  same  sources  and 
in  style  both  aimed  at  the  greatest  perfection  of  the 
genuine  Attic  Greek.  Berglcr  has  truly  remarked, 
that  Alciphron  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Mc- 
nander  as  Lucian  to  Aristophanes.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  Alciphron '»  letters  is  that  of  Aldus,  in  his 
collection  of  the  Greek  Kpistolographers,  Venice, 
1499,  4to.  This  edition,  however,  contains  only 
those  letters  which,  in  more  modern  editions,  form 
the  first  two  books.  Seventy-two  new  letters  were 
added  from  a  Vienna  and  a  Vatican  MS.  by  Berber, 
in  his  edition  (IxMpzir;,  171.5,  8vo.)  with  notes  and 
a  Latin  translation.  These  seventy-two  epistles 
form  the  third  book  in  Bergler's  edition.  .1.  A. 
Wagner,  in  his  edition  (Leipzig.  17911,  2  vols.  !!vo., 
with  the  notes  of  Bergler),  added  two  new  letters 
entire,  ar>d  fragments  of  five  others.  One  long 
letter,  which  h;is  not  yet  been  published  entire, 
exists  in  several  Paris  MSS.  [L.  S.] 

ALCIPPE  ('AAK/irrtj).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Ares  and  Agraulos  the  daughter  of  Cecrops.  Ha- 
lirrhothius  the  son  of  Poseidon,  intended  to  violate 
her,  but  was  surprised  by  Ares  and  killed,  lor 
which  Poseidon  bore  a  grudge  against  Ares.  (Paus. 
i.  21.  §  7  ;  Apollod.  iii.  14.  §  2.) 

2.  A  maiden,  who  was  dishonoured  by  her  own 
brother,  Astracus  unwittingly.  When  Astrneus 
became  aware  of  his  deed,  he  threw  himself  into  a 
river,  which  received  from  him  the  name  of  A*tme- 
us,  but  was  afterwards  called  Caicus.  (Plut.  De 
F/ur.2\.) 

Othc»  perootr ges  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
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Apollod.  iii.  1.5.  §  8;  Diod.  iv.  16;  Eustath.  ad  Hum. 
p.  776  ;  Horn.  Oil.  iv.  124.  [  Ai.<:vi<sinK.s.J  [L.S.J 
ALOIS  fAAwir),  that  is,  the  .Strong  1.  A 
surname  of  Athena,  under  which  she  was  worship- 
ped in  Macedonia.  (Li v.  xlii.  51.) 

2.  A  deity  among  the  Naharvali,  an  ancient 
German  tribe.  (Tacit.  Germ.  43.)  Grimm  (/>e«/- 
«cAe  MiftfuJ.  p.  39)  considers  Alcis  in  the  passage 
of  Tacitus  to  be  the  genitive  of  Alx,  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  signifies  a  sacred  grove,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Greek  oAtu.  Auother  Alcis 
occurs  in  Apollodorus  ii.  1.  §  5.  [L.  S.J 

ALCI'STHENE,  a  female  painter  spoken  of  hy 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxv.  11.  s.  40),  who  mentions  one 
of  her  pictures  representing  a  dancer.  [C.  P.  M.J 
A  LC  IT  HOE.  [Alcathos.] 
A'LCITHUS  ('AAjti0oj),  sent  as ambassador  by 
the  Achaeans  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  B.  c  1 69, 
when  they  heard  that  the  AtuidcU-ria  (see  Did.  of 
Ant.  $.v.)  were  to  be  celebrated  in  bis  honour. 
(Polyb.  xxviii.  10,  16.) 

A  LC  MA  EON  ('AKkhclIuvY  a  son  of  Amphia- 
rnus  and  Eriphylc,  and  brother  of  Amphilochus, 
Eurvdice,  and  Dcmonassa,  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  2.) 
His  mother  was  induced  by  the  necklace  of  Har- 
mouia,  which  she  received  from  Polyueices,  to  per- 
suade her  husband  Amphinraus  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition  ngainst  Thebes.  (Horn.  Ol.  xv.  247, 
Ate.)    Hut  before  Amphiaraus  set  out,  he  enjoined 
bis  sons  to  kill  their  mother  as  soon  as  they  should 
be  grown  up.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  2  ;  Hygin.  Jab. 
73.)    When  the  Epigoni  prepared  for  a  second 
expedition  against  Thebes,  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  fathers  the  oracle  promised  them  success  and 
victory,  if  they  chose  Alcmaeon  their  leader.  He 
was  at  first  disinclined  to  undertake  the  command, 
as  he  had  not  yet  token  vengeance  on  his  mother, 
according  to  the  desire  of  his  father.    Hut  she, 
who  had  now  received  from  Thersandcr,  the  son 
of  Polyneiccs,  the  peplus  of  Hanuoniu  also,  in- 
duced him  to  join  the  expedition.    Alcmaeon  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly  in  it,  and  Blew  Laoda- 
mus,  the  ton  of  Eteocle*.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  2,  Ac. ; 
comp.  Diod.  iv.  66.)    When,  after  tho  fall  of 
Thebes,  he  learnt  the  reason  for  which  his  mother 
had  urged  him  on  to  take  part  in  the  expedition, 
he  slew  her  on  the  advice  of  an  oracle  of  Apollo, 
and,  according  to  some  traditions,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Aniphilochus.    Eor  this  deed  he 
became  mad,  and  was  haunted  by  the  Erinnycs.  He 
first  came  to  Oiclcus  in  Arcadia,  and  thence  went 
to  Phegeus  in  Psophis  and  being  purified  by  the 
latter,  he  married  his  daughter  Aminoe  or  Alphe- 
•iboca  (Puus.  viii.  24.  §  4),  to  whom  he  gave  the 
necklace  and  peplus  of  Harmonia.    But  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  now  resided  was  visited  by  scar- 
city, in  consequence  of  his  being  the  murderer  of 
bis  mother,  and  the  oracle  advised  him  to  go  to 
Achelous.   According  to  Pausanias,  he  left  Psophis 
because  hw  madness  did  not  yet  cease.  Pauaanias 
and  Thucydides  (ii.  102  ;  comp.  Plut  De  p 
602)  further  state,  that  the  oracle  commanded 
him  to  go  to  a  country  which  had  been  formed 
subsequent  to  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  was 
therefore  under  no  cnme.    The  country  thus  point- 
ed out  was  a  tract  of  laud  which  had  been  recently 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Achelous.  Apol- 
lodorus  agrees  with  this  account,  but  gives  a  de- 
tailed history  of  Alcraaeon's  wanderings  until  be 
reached  the  mouth  of  Achelous,  who  <jave  him  his 
daughter  Calirrhoe  in  marriage.    Calirrhoe'  had  a 
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desire  to  possess  the  necklace  and  peplus  of  Har- 
monia, and  Alcmaeon,  to  gratify  her  wish,  went  to 
Psophis  to  get  them  from  Phegeus,  under  the  pre- 
text that  he  intended  to  dedicate  them  at  Delphi 
in  order  to  be  freed  from  his  madness.  Phegeus 
complied  with  his  request,  but  when  he  beard  that 
thv?  treasures  were  fetched  for  Calirrhoe,  he  sent 
his  sons  Pronous  and  A^enor  (Apollod.  iii.  7. 
or,  according  to  Pausanias  (viii.  24.  §  4),  Teincnus 
and  Axion,  after  him,  with  the  command  to  kill 
him.    This  was  done,  but  the  sons  of  Alcmaeon  k/ 
Calirrhoe  took  bloody  vengoancc  at  the  instigation 
of  their  mother.  (Apollod.  Paus.  U.  cc.  ;  Ov.  Mat. 
ix.  407,  &c) 

The  story  about  Alcmaeon  furnished  rich  mate- 
rials for  the  epic  and  tragic  poets  of  Greece,  and 
their  Roman  imitators.  Hut  none  of  these  poems 
is  now  extant,  and  we  only  know  fro.u  Apollo- 
dorus  (iii.  7.  §  7),  that  Euripides,  in  his  tragedy 
M  Alcmaeon,"  stated  that  after  tho  fail  of  Thebes 
he  married  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Teircsias,  and 
that  he  had  two  children  by  her,  Amphilochus  and 
Tisiphone,  whom  ho  gave  to  Creon,  king  of  Co- 
rinth, to  educate.  The  wife  of  Creon,  jealous  of 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  Tisiphone,  afterwards 
sold  her  as  a  slave,  and  Alcmaeon  himself  bought 
her,  without  knowing  that  she  was  his  daughter. 
(Diod.  iv.  66;  Paus.  vii.  3.  §  1,  ix.  3X  §  1.) 
Alcmaeon  after  his  death  was  worshipped  as  a 
hero,  and  at  Thebes  he  seems  to  have  had  an  altar, 
near  the  house  of  Pindar  (I\uth.  viii.  80,  itc.),  who 
calls  him  his  neighbour  and  the  guardian  of  his 
property,  and  also  seems  to  suggest  that  prophetic 
lowers  were  ascribed  to  him,  as  to  his  father  Am- 
phiaraus. At  Psophis  his  tomb  was  shewn,  sur- 
rounded with  lofty  and  sacred  cypresses.  ( Paus. 
viii.  24.  §4.)  At  Oropus,  in  Attica,  where  Am- 
phiaraus and  Amphilochus  were  worshipped,  Alc- 
maeon enjoyed  no  such  honours,  because  he  was  a 
matricide.  (Paus.  i.  34.  §  2.)  He  was  represented 
in  a  statue  at  Delphi,  and  on  the  chest  of  Cvp*e- 
lus.  (x.  10.  §2,  v.  17.  §  4.)  [I*  S.J 

ALCMAEON  (AAk^oW),  son  of  the  Megacles 
who  was  guilty  of  sacrilege  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Cimon,  was  invited  by  Croesus  to  Sardis 
in  consequence  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to 
an  embassy  sent  by  Croesus  to  consult  the  Delphic 
oracle,  (in  his  arrival  at  Sardis,  Croesus  made 
him  a  present  of  as  much  gold  as  he  could  curry 
out  of  the  treasury.  Alcmaeon  took  the  king  at 
his  word,  by  putting  on  a  most  capacious  diva*, 
the  folds  of  which  (as  well  as  the  vacant  space  of 
a  pair  of  very  wide  boots,  also  provided  for  tho 
occasion)  he  stuffed  with  gold,  and  then  tilled  his 
mouth  and  hair  with  gold  dust  Croesus  laughed 
at  the  trick,  and  presented  him  with  as  much  again 
(about  590  u.  a).  The  wealth  thus  acquired  is  <iid 
to  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  subsequent  pros- 
perity of  the  Alcmaeonidac.   (Herod,  vi.  12.5.) 

Alcmaeon  was  a  breeder  of  horses  for  chariot- 
races  and  on  one  occasion  gained  the  prize  in  a 
chariot-race  at  Olympia.  (  Herod. /.  e. ;  lsotrales, 
Je  Ititjia,  c.  10.  p.  351.)  We  arc  informed  by 
Plutarch  (.Won,  c.  11),  that  he  commanded  the 
Athenians  in  the  Cirrhacan  war,  which  began 
a<.  600.  IP-S.J 

ALCMAEON  ('AA*>ia/aw),  one  of  the  most 
eminent  natural  philosophers  of  antiquity,  was  a 
native  of  Crotona  in  Magna  Graecia.  His  father's 
name  was  Pirithus,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Pythagoras,  and  must  therefore  Lave  lived 
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tn  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ 
(Diog.  Ixie'rt.  viii.  83.)  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the 
events  of  his  life.  His  most  celebrated  anatomical 
discovery  has  been  noticed  in  the  Inct.  if  Ant.  p. 
756",  a;  but  whether  his  knowledge  in  this  branch 
of  science  was  derived  from  the  dissection  of  ani- 
mals or  of  human  bodies,  is  a  disputed  question, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  Chalciditis,  on 
whose  authority  the  fact  rests,  merely  savs  (f?om- 
me»t.  in  Plat.  "Tim."  p.  3(i8,  ed.  Fabr".),  "qui 
primus  exsectionem  aggredi  est  ausus,"  and  the 
word  fj*rtii>  would  apply  equally  well  to  either 
case.  He  is  said  also  (Diog.  LaerL  I.e.;  Cle- 
mens Alcxandr.  Strom,  i.  p.  308)  to  have  been  the 
first  person  who  wrote  on  natural  philosophy 
(<piHTiKdv  Aiyov),  and  to  have  invented  fables  (j'a- 
Wa.<,  Isid.  Oruf.  i.  39).  He  also  wrote  several 
other  medical  and  philosophical  works,  of  which 
nothing  but  the  titles  and  a  few  fragments  have 
been  preserved  by  Stobncus  (Lc/ih/.  J'hys.),  Plu- 
tarch (i>  Phys.  f 'kilos.  Deer.),  and  (mien,  (ffixtor. 
I'hila&ijih.)  A  further  account  of  his  philosophical 
opinions  may  be  found  in  Menage's  Notes  to  Dio- 
genes Lae'rtius,  viii.  83,  p.  387  ;  Le  Clerc,  IIi*t.  de 
la  Med. ;  Alfona.  Ciacconius  up.  Fubric.  DifJuMh. 
Gi\irv.  vol.  xiii.  p.  48,  ed.  vet. ;  Sprcngcl,  Hint,  de 
la  M&i.  rob  i.  p.  239;  C.  G.  Kiihn,  De  Pkilosoph. 
•jnU  Ilipi-ocr.  MetliciHoe  C'ultur.  Lips.  l/Hl,4to., 
reprinted  in  Ackcrmann's  0]>usc.  ad  If  trior.  Mclic. 
I'crtunextia,  Norimb.  1797,  8vo.,  and  in  Kiihn's 
Opuc  Acad.  Med.£  Pkilol.  Lips.  1827 -8,  '2  vols. 
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Although  Alcmaeon  is  termed  a  pupil  of  Pytha- 
goras, there  is  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  he 
was  a  Pythagorean  at  all ;  his  name  seems  to  havo 
crept  into  the  lists  of  supposititious  Pythagoreans 
given  us  by  later  writers.  (Brand  is  G't-vrhir/ite 
drr  i'lid<MH>]>ltie,  vol.  i.  p.  507.)  Aristotle  (Mita- 
p/tt/s.  A.  5)  mentions  him  as  nearly  contemporary 
with  Pythagoras,  but  distinguishes  between  the 
<7To*x«7a  of  opposites,  under  which  the  Pythago- 
reans included  all  things,  and  the  double  principle 
of  Alcmaeon,  according  to  Aristotle,  leak  extended, 
although  he  does  not  explain  the  precise  differ- 
ence. Other  doctrines  of  Alcmaeon  have  been  pre- 
served to  us.  He  said  that  the  human  soul  was 
immortal  and  partook  of  the  divine  nature,  because 
like  the  heavenly  bodies  it  contained  in  itself  a 
principle  of  motion.  (Arist.  de  Auima,  i.  2,  p. 
405;  Cic  de  Xat.  Dear.  i.  11.)  The  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  which  was  also  eternal,  he  supposed  to 
arise  from  its  shape,  which  he  said  was  like  a  boat. 
All  his  doctrines  which  have  come  down  to  u% 
relate  to  physics  or  medicine  ;  and  seem  to  have 
arisen  partly  out  of  the  speculations  of  the  Ionian 
school,  with  which  rather  than  the  Pythagorean, 
Aristotle  appears  to  connect  Alcmaeon,  partly  from 
the  traditionary  lore  of  the  earliest  medical  science. 
(Brandis,  vol. "i.  p.  508.)  \\S.  J.] 

A LCMAKO'N  1  DA  12  (AA^ww'Sa,),  a  noble 
family  at  Athens,  members  of  which  fill  a  space  in 
Grecian  history  from  1 1 00  to  400  b.  c.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  genealogical  table  of  the  family. 


1.  Alcmaeon,  founder  of  the  family,  1 100  B.  c 

2.  (Mcgaclcs),  Gth  perpetual  arehon. 

3.  (Alcmaeon),  last  perpetual  arehon.  (b.  c.  755—753.) 

4.  Mcgaclcs,  arehon  in  B.  c  612. 

5.  Alcmaeon,  about  590  B.  c.  (See  Alcmaeon.) 


I 


of  Peisistratus. 


7.  Cleikthcnea, 


lO.Alcibiades.  Ilia  pa- 
rentage ik  unknown, 
but  he  waa  said  to  be 
an  Alcmaeonid  on 
the  father's  side.  (  De- 
mofrtb.  i*Mid.  p.  56 1 .) 

I 

I 


former.  Sec  Clkis- 

T  HEN  £8.) 

11.  Megacles,  victor 
in  the  Pythian 
games.  ( Pind. 
Pyth.  vil  15.) 


6.  Megacles,  the  opponent^pAgariste,  daughter  of  Cleikthcnea, 

j     tyrant  of  Sicyon. 

(the  re-       8.  Hippocrates.  (Herod,  vi.  131 ;      9.  Coesyra, 


Schol.  Pind.  Pytk.  vii.  17.)        to  Peisistratua, 


i 


1*2.  Megacles. 
(Herod,  vi. 
131.) 


 i. 

13.  Agnnste.: 
(Herod,  vi. 
131;  Plut. 
3.) 


:Xauthippus. 


I  I 

14.  Axiochus.  IS.Cleinias^ie.Deinomache^HipponicuslT.Eurj-ptolemtw.  18.  Pericles,  19.Ariphron. 

commanded     (Plut,  Vim.  4.)     (the great  (Plut.l/c. 


Plat  Eh-  commanded 
ihjfd.  p.  a  trireme  at 
265.)  Artcmisium 
B.C.  480 ;  fell 
at  Coroneia 
B.  c  442 
(  Herod,  viii. 
17 ;  Plut 
Ale  I.) 


(Plat.  Ale 

i.) 


at  Tanagra 
n.  c.  "24  b\ 
(Thuc.iii.91.) 
He  is  thought 
by  some  to 
have  been 
himself  an 
Alcmaeonid. 
HirPONicua. 


sta  tea- 
man. Pb- 

) 


1;  Plat. 
ProUw.  p. 
320.) 
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20.Alci 


I 


J 


biadcs. 
(XcnopL 
Ihlkn.  i. 
2.  §13.) 


lci-2i.Celinia*.  22.Alcibiadet,  23. 


Clei  nia*.  24.  Calli 


in*.  25.Iaodice=Cimon.  26. 


(Xenoph. 
Cotiviv. 
iv.  12.) 


(the  great 
general. 
Aiciiii- 

ADKH.) 

! 

28.  Alcibiades. 
(Alcibiadrs.) 


(Plat 
1'rotag. 
p.  3J0.) 


(The  rich 
Callias.) 


(Plut. 
CimA.) 


.Paralua.  27  Am- 


The  Alcmaeonidae  were  a  branch  of  the  family 
of  the  Nkleidak.  The  Neleidnc  were  driven  out 
of  Pylus  in  Mcssenin  by  the  Dorians  about  1100 
u.  c,  and  went  to  Athens,  where  Mclanthus,  the 
representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  be- 
came king,  and  Alcmaeon,  the  representative  of  the 
second  branch,  became  a  noble  and  the  ancestor  of  the 
Alcmaeonidae.  Alcmaeon  was  the  great-grandson 
of  Nestor.  (Paua.  ii.  18.  §  7.)  Among  the  nrchons 
for  life,  the  sixth  is  named  Megacles,  and  the  last 
Alcmaeon.  But,  as  the  archons  for  life  appear 
to  have  been  always  taken  from  the  family  of  Me- 
llon, it  is  probable  that  these  were  only  Alciuaeo- 
nida  on  the  mother's  side.  1  he  first  "remarkable 
man  among  the  Alcmaeonids  was  the  archon  Me- 
gacles, who  brought  upon  the  family  the  guilt  of 
sacrilege  by  his  treatment  of  the  insurgents  under 
Cylon.  (b.  c.  612.)  [Cimon  Mbuacmls]  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Alcmaeonids  was  now  loudly  de- 
r...-.<)dcd,  and  Solon,  who  probably  saw  in  Mich  an 
event  an  important  step  towards  his  intended  re- 
forms, advised  them  to  submit  their  cause  to  a 
tribunal  of  three  hundred  nobles.  The  result  was 
that  they  were  banished  from  Athens  and  retired 
to  Phocia,  probably  about  596  or  595  b.  c.  Their 
wealth  having  been  augmented  by  the  liberality  of 
Croesns  to  Alcmaeon,  the  son  of  Megacles  [Alc- 
mabon],  and  their  influence  increased  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Megacles,  the  son  of  Alcmaeon,  to  Agariste, 
the  daughter  of  Cleislhenea,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  they 
took  advantage  of  the  divided  state  of  Athens,  nnd 
by  joining  the  party  of  Lycurgus,  they  effected 
their  return  ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  by  a  similar 
union,  they  expelled  Peisistratus  soou  after  he  had 
seized  the  government  ( B.  c  559.)  [  Pkisist iiATl'S.] 
This  state  of  things  did  not  Last  long  ;  for,  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  Megacles  gave  his  daughter  Cocsyra  in 
marriage  to  Pcisistmtua,  and  assisted  in  his  restora- 
tion to  Athens.  Hut  a  new  quarrel  immediately 
arose  out  of  the  conduct  of  Pcisistrutus  towards  his 
wife,  and  the  Alcmaeonids  once  more  expelled  him. 
During  the  following  ten  years,  Pcisi&tratus  col- 
lected an  army,  with  which  he  invaded  Attica, 
and  defeated  the  Alcmaeonids,  who  were  now  once 
more  driven  into  exile.  They  were,  however,  still 
formidable  enemies.  After  the  death  of  Hippar- 
chus,  they  took  possession  of  Lipsydicum,  a  fort- 
ress ou  the  frontier  of  Attica,  and  made  un  nt- 
tempt  to  restore  themselves,  but  were  defeated  by 
Hippiaa.  They  had,  however,  a  more  important 
•ourcc  of  influence.  In  the  year  548  u.  c.  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  burnt,  and  the 
Alcmaeonids  having  contracted  with  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council  to  rebuild  it,  executed  the  work  in 
a  style  of  magnificence  which  much  exceeded  their 
engagement.  They  thus  gained  great  popularity 
throughout  Grcfcc,  while  they  contrived  to  bring 
the  PciMstrntida  into  odium  by  charging  them  w  ith 
having  caused  th*  lire.    The  oracle,  besides,  fa- 


cial. .He- 
won,  94 ; 
J'rotmf.  p. 
315;  Plut. 
I'tr.  37.) 


thippu*. 


voured  them 
consulted  by 
answer  alwnvs 


thenceforth ;  and 
a  Spartan,  on 


whenever  it  w«t 


whatever  matter,  the 


contained  an  exhortation  to 


give 


Athens  freedom  ;  nnd  the  result  was  that  at  length 
the  Spartans  expelled  Hippiaa,  and  restored  the 
Alcmaeonids.  (b.  c.  510.)  The  restored  family 
found  themselves  in  an  isolated  position,  between 
the  nobles,  who  appear  to  have  been  opposed  to 
them,  and  the  popular  party  which  had  been  hi- 
therto attached  to  the  Peisistratida.  Cleisthenea, 
now  the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  joined  the  hit- 
ter party,  and  gave  a  new  constitution  to  Athens. 
Further  particular*  respecting  the  family  are 
given  under  the  names  of  its  inemlwrs.  (Herod. 
vL  121-131  ;  Pindar,  JJt/th.  vii.,  and  Ubckh'a  notes ; 
Clinton's  /Wi,  ii.  p.  4,  299.)  [P.  S.J 

ALCMAN  ('AAicjiaV),  called  by  the  Attic  nnd 
later  Greek  writers  Alcmaeon  ('A\Kncdwv),  the 
chief  lyric  poet  of  Sparta,  was  by  birth  a  Lydian 
of  Sordis.  Hi*  father's  name  was  Damaa  or  Titt- 
nis.  He  was  brought  into  I^aconia  as  a  slave,  evi- 
dently when  very  young.  His  master,  whose 
name  was  Agesidas,  discovered  his  genius  and 
emancipated  him  ;  and  he  then  began  to  distinguish 
himself  na  a  lvric  poet.  (Suidaa,  ».  t\;  Heraciid. 
Pont  I'JU.  p.*'20(i  ;  Veil.  Pat  i.  18;  Alcman,  fr. 
11,  Wclckcr;  Epigrams  by  Alexander  Aetolua, 
Leonidas,  and  Antipater  The**.,  in  Jacob's  Aut/trd. 
(t'rarc.  i.  p.  207,  No.  3,  p.  175,  No.  80,  ii.  p.  1 10, 
No.  56;  in  the  Anthol.  Palat.  vii.  709,  19,  18.) 
In  the  epigram  last  cited  it  is  said,  that  the  two 
continents  strove  for  the  honour  of  his  birth  ;  nnd 
Suidaa  {/.  c.)  calls  him  a  Laconian  of  Messoa, 
which  may  mean,  however,  that  he  was  enrolled 
as  a  citizen  of  Messoa  after  his  emancipation.  The 
above  statements  seem  to  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  authorities  than  the  opinion  of  Bode,  that 
Alcman  *  father  was  brought  from  Sardis  to  Sparta 
as  a  slave,  and  that  Alcman  himself  was  born  at 
Messoa.  It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  he  ob- 
tained the  rights  of  citizenship. 

The  time  at  which  Alcman  lived  is  rendered 
somewhat  doubtful  by  the  different  statements  of 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  copies  of  Eusebiua,  nnd 
of  the  chronographers  who  lollowed  him.  Un  the 
whole,  however,  the  Greek  copy  of  Eiiscbius  ap- 
pears to  be  right  in  placing  him  at  the  second  year 
of  the  twenty-seventh  Olympiad,  (b.  c,  671.)  He 
was  contemporary  with  Ardys,  king  of  Lydia, 
who  reigned  from  678  to  629,  n.  c.,  with  Inches, 
the  nuthor  of  the  ** Little  Iliad,"  and  with  Ter- 
pandcr,  during  the  later  years  of  these  two  poets  ; 
he  was  older  than  Stesichorua,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  the  teacher  of  Arion.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  from  the  fact  which  we  learn 
from  himself  (^V.29),  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age, 
we  may  conclude,  with  Clinton,  that  he  flourished 
from  about  671  to  about  631  B.C.  (Clinton,  Fart. 
i.  pp.  189,  191,  365;  Hermann,  Antuj.  Lacon.  pp. 
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76,  77.)  He  is  said  to  have  died,  like  Sulla,  of 
the  moritis  peJicu/ari*.  (Aristot.  Hint.  Anim.  v. 
31  or  25  ;  Plut.  Sulla,  36  ;  Plin.  If.  X.  xi.  33. 
§39.) 

The  period  during  which  most  of  Alcman's 
poems  were  composed,  was  that  which  followed 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  Messenian  war.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  quiet,  the  Spartans  began  to 
cherish  that  taste  for  the  spiritual  enjoyments  of 
poetry,  which,  though  felt  by  them  long  before, 
had  never  attained  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
while  their  attention  was  absorbed  in  war.  In 
this  process  of  improvement  Alcman  was  imme- 
diately preceded  by  Terpander,  an  Aeolian  poet, 
who,  before  the  year  676  B.  c.,  had  removed  from 
I*esbos  to  the  mainland  of  Greece,  and  had  intro- 
duced the  Aeolian  lyric  into  the  Peloponnesus. 
This  new  style  of  poetry  wns  speedily  adapted  to 
the  choral  form  in  which  the  Doric  poetry  had  hither- 
to been  cast,  and  gradually  supplanted  that  earlier 
style  which  was  nearer  to  the  epic.  In  the  33rd 
or  34th  Olympiad,  Terpander  made  his  great  im- 
provements in  mu<ic  [Tick  pa  souk.]  Hence 
arose  the  peculiar  character  of  the  poetry  of  his 
younger  contemporary,  Alcman,  which  presented 
the  choral  lyric  in  the  highest  excellence  which 
the  music  of  Terpander  enabled  it  to  reach.  Hut 
Alcman  had  also  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Phrygian  and  Lydinn  styles  of  music,  and  he 
was  himself  the  inventor  of  new  forms  of  rhythm, 
some  of  which  bore  his  name. 

A  large  portion  of  Alcman's  poetry  was  erotic. 
In  fact,  he  is  said  by  some  ancient  writers  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  erotic  poetry.  (A then.  xiii. 
p.  600  ;  Suidas,  $.  r.)  From  his  poems  of  this 
class,  which  are  marked  by  a  freedom  bordering  on 
licentiousness,  he  obtained  the  epithets  of  *  sweet" 
and  **  pleasant"  (yKvKvs,  x<V»"»).  Among  these 
poems  were  many  hymeneal  pieces.  Hut  the  f'ar- 
tJuni'L,  which  form  a  branch  of  Alcman's  poems, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  erotic.  They 
were  so  called  because  they  were  composed  for  the 
purpose  of  being  sung  by  choruses  of  virgins,  and 
not  on  account  of  their  subjects  which  were  very 
various,  sometimes  indeed  erotic,  but  often  reli- 
gious Alcman's  other  poems  embrace  hymns  to 
the  gods.  Paeans,  Prosodia,  songs  adapted  for  diffe- 
rent religious  festivals,  and  short  ethical  or  philo- 
sophical pieces.  It  is  disputed  whether  he  wrote 
any  of  those  Anapaestic  war-songs  or  marches, 
which  were  called  inSar^pta ;  but  it  seems  very 
unlikely  that  he  should  have  neglected  a  kind  of 
composition  which  had  been  rendered  so  popular 
by  Tyrtaeus. 

His  metres  ore  very  various.  He  is  said  by 
Soidas  to  have  been  the  first  poet  who  composed 
any  verses  but  dactylic  hexnmeter*.  This  state- 
ment is  incorrect ;  but  Suidas  seems  to  refer  to  the 
shorter  dactylic  lines  into  which  Alcman  broke  up 
the  Homeric  hexameter.  In  this  practice,  how- 
ever, he  had  been  preceded  by  Archilochus,  from 
whom  he  borrowed  several  others  of  his  peculiar 
metres:  others  he  invented  himself.  Among  his 
metres  we  find  various  forms  of  the  dactylic,  ana- 
paestic, trochaic,  and  iambic,  as  well  as  lines  com- 
posed of  different  metres,  for  example,  iambic  and 
anapaestic.  The  Cretic  hexameter  was  named 
Alcmanic,  from  his  being  its  inventor.  The  poems 
of  Alcman  were  chiedy  in  strophes,  composed  of 
lice*  son.etimes  of  the  same  metre  throughout  the 
strophe,  sometimes  of  different  metres.   From  their  , 


choral  character  we  might  conclude  that  they  some- 
times had  an  antistrophic  form,  and  this  seems  tc 
be  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Hephaestion 
(p.  134,  (iaisf),  that  he  composed  tides  of  fourteen 
strophes,  in  which  there  was  a  change  of  metre 
after  the  seventh  strophe.  There  is  no  trace  of  an 
epode  following  the  strophe  and  antistrophe,  in  his 
poems. 

The  dinlect  of  Alcman  was  the  Spartan  Doric, 
with  an  intermixture  of  the  Aeolic.  The  popular 
idioms  of  Laconia  appear  moi»t  frequently  in  his 
more  familiar  poems. 

The  Alexandrian  grammarians  placed  Alcman 
at  the  head  of  their  canon  of  the  nine  lyric  poets. 
Among  the  proofs  of  his  popularity  may  be  men- 
tioned the  tradition,  that  his  songs  were  sung, 
with  those  of  Terpander,  nt  the  first  performance 
of  the  gymnopacdia  at  Sparta  (b.  c.  665,  Aelinn, 
V.  If.  xii.  50),  and  the  ascertained  fact,  that  they 
were  frequently  afterwards  used  at  that  festival. 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  678.)  The  few  fragments  which 
remain  scarcely  allow  us  to  judge  how  far  he  de- 
served his  reputation  ;  but  some  of  them  display  a 
true  poetical  spirit. 

Airman's  poems  comprised  six  books,  the  ex- 
tant fragments  of  which  are  included  in  the  col- 
lections of  Neander,  H.  Stephens  and  Fulvius 
L'ntinus.  The  latest  and  best  edition  is  that  of 
Welckcr,  Hiessen,  1815.  [P.  S.] 

ALCMK'NK  fAA«|iifm),  a  daughter  of  Elec- 
tryon, king  of  Messene,  by  Anaxo,  the  daughter 
of  Abacus.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5.)  According  to 
other  accounts  her  mother  was  called  Lvsidice 
(Schol.  ad  find.  01.  vii.  49  ;  Pint.  Tlw*.  7),  or 
Eurydice.  (Diod.  iv.  9.)  The  poet  A  sins  repre- 
sented Alcmene  as  a  daughter  of  Amphiaraus  and 
Eriphyle.  (Paus.  v.  17.  §  4.)  Apoliodonis  men- 
tions ten  brothers  of  Alcmene,  who,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  Licymnius  fell  in  a  contest  with 
the  sons  of  Pterelaus,  who  had  carried  off  the  cattle 
of  Electryon.  Electryon,  on  setting  out  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  sons,  left  his  kingdom  and  his 
daughter  Alcmcno  to  Amphitryon,  who,  unin- 
tentionally, killed  Electryon.  SthcncLs  there- 
upon expelled  Amphitryon,  who,  together  with 
Alcmene  and  Licymnius,  went  to  Thebes.  Alc- 
mene declared  that  she  would  marry  him  who 
should  avenge  the  death  of  her  brothers.  Amphi- 
tryon undertook  the  task,  and  invited  Creon  of 
Thebes  to  assist  him.  During  his  absence,  Zeus 
in  the  disguise  of  Amphitryon,  visited  Alcmene, 
and,  pretending  to  be  her  husband,  related  to  her 
in  what  wnv  he  had  avenged  the  death  of  her 
brothers.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  6—8;  Ov.  Amor.  i. 
13.  45;  Diod.  iv.  9;  Hygin.  Fait.  29 ;  Lucian, 
Dialotf.  Utor.  10.)  When  Amphitryon  himself 
returned  on  the  next  day  and  wanted  to  give  nn 
account  of  his  achievements  she  was  surprised  at 
the  repetition,  but  Teiresias  solved  the  mvstery. 
Alcmene  became  the  mother  of  Heracles  by  Zetis 
and  of  Iphicles  by  Amphitryon.  Hera,  jealous 
of  Alcmene,  delayed  the  birth  of  Heracles  for 
seven  days  that  Eurystheus  might  be  born  first, 
and  thus  be  entitled  to  greater  rights  according  to 
a  vow  of  Zeus  himself.  (Horn.  //.  xix.  95,  \c. ; 
Ov.  Met.  ix.  273,  &c  ;  Diod.  /.  e.)  After  tho 
death  of  Amphitryon,  Alcmene  married  Rhadainan- 
thys  a  son  of  Zeus  at  Ocaleia  in  Hoeotia.  (Apollod. 
ii.  4.  g  11.)  After  Heracles  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  god,  Alcmene  and  his  sons  >n  dread  <>f 
Eurystheus  fled  to  Trachis  and  thence  to  Athens 
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bin!  when  Ilytlus  had  cut  off  the  head  of  Eurys- 
thcus  Alcnicnc  satisfied  her  revenge  by  picking 
the  eyes  out  of  the  head.  (A polled,  ii.  0.  §  1.) 
The  accounts  of  her  death  are  very  discrepant. 
According  to  Pausanias  (i.  41.  §  1),  she  died  in 
Megaris  on  her  way  from  Argos  to  Thebes,  and 
as  the  sons  of  Heracles  disagreed  a*  to  whether 
she  was  to  be  carried  to  Argos  or  to  Thebes,  she 
was  buried  in  the  place  where  she  had  ditnl,  at  the 
conunajid  of  an  oracle.  According  to  Plutarch, 
(Ik  Urn.  Socr.  p.  578.)  her  tomb  and  that  of  Rhada- 
manthys  were  at  Haliartus  in  Hoeotia,  and  hers 
was  opened  by  Agesiluus,  for  the  pur|>OBe  of  carry- 
ing  her  remains  to  Sparta.  According  to  Phere- 
cydea  (Cap.  Anton.  Lib.  33),  she  lived  with  her 
sons,  after  the  death  of  Eurystheus  at  Thebes, 
and  died  there  at  an  advanced  age.  When  the 
sons  of  Heracles  wished  to  bury  her,  Zeus  sent 
Hermes  to  take  her  body  away,  and  to  carry  it  to 
the  islands  of  the  blessed,  and  give  her  in  marriage 
there  to  Rhadamanlhys.  Hermes  accordingly  took 
her  out  of  her  coffin,  and  put  into  it  a  stone  so 
heavy  that  the  Hcraclids  could  not  move  it  from 
the  spot.  When,  on  opening  the  coffin,  they  found 
the  stone,  they  erected  it  in  a  grove  near  Thebes, 
which  in  later  times  contained  the  sanctuary  of 
Alcmene.  (Paus.  ix.  16.  §4.)  At  Athens,  too, 
she  was  worshipped  as  a  heroine,  and  an  altar  was 
erected  to  her  in  the  temple  of  Heracles.  (Cynofaryes, 
Paus  i.  19.  §  3.)  She  was  represented  on  the  chest 
of  Cypselus  (Paus.  v.  18.  §  1),  and  epic  as  well  as 
tragic  poets  made  frequent  use  of  her  story,  though 
no  poem  of  the  kind  is  now  extant.  (Hes,.Si/f.  J/crc 
foil;  Paus.  v.  17.  §  4,  18.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCON  or  ALCO  ('AAxwk).  1.  A  son  of  Hip- 
pocoon,  and  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters,  was 
killed,  together  with  his  father  and  brothers,  by 
Heracles,  and  hail  a  heroum  at  Sparta.  (Apollod. 
iii.  10.  §  5 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  173;  Paus.  iiL  14.  §  7, 
14.  §3.) 

2.  A  son  of  Er'-chtheus,  king  of  Athens,  and 
father  of  Phalerus  the  Argonaut  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  97  ;  Hygin.  Fal>.  14.)  Vnlerius  Flaccus  (i.  399, 
&c.)  represeuU  him  as  such  a  skilful  archer,  that 
once,  when  a  serpent  had  entwined  his  Bon,  he 
shot  the  serpent  without  hurting  his  child.  Virgil 
(Edty.  v.  11)  mentions  an  Alcon,  whom  Scrvius 
culls  a  Cretan,  and  of  whom  he  relates  almost  the 
same  story  as  that  which  Valerius  Flaccus  ascribes 
to  Alcon,  the  son  of  Erecbtheus. 

Two  other  personages  of  the  same  name  occur  in 
Cicero  (dr.  XuL  Ikor.  iii.  21),  and  in  Hvginns. 
(Fab.  173.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCON,  a  surgeon  (rulnrrum  mcdicus)  at  Home 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  a.  n.  41-54,  who  is  said 
by  Pliny  (//.  X.  xxix.  8)  to  have  been  banished 
to  Gaul,  and  to  have  been  fined  ten  million  of 
sesterces  :  I/.S.  ten  tin  cent.  milt,  (about  78,1 2.1/.). 
After  his  return  from  banishment,  he  is  said  to 
have  gnined  by  his  practice  an  equal  sum  within  a 
few  years,  which,  however,  seems  so  enormous 
(compare  Ai.BUcirs  and  Akri'nth's),  that  there 
ruu«.t  probably  be  some  mistake  in  the  text.  A 
surgeon  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Martial  (Epiyr.  xi.  84)  as  a  contemporary,  may 
possibly  be  the  same  person.  [W.  A.  0.] 

ALCON,  a  statuary  mentioned  by  Pliny.  (//.A", 
xxxiv.  14.  s.  40.)  He  was  the  author  of  a  statue 
of  Hercules  at  Thebes,  made  of  iron,  as  symbolical 
of  the  god's  endurance  of  labour.        [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCY'ON  E  or  HALC Y'ONE  c/AAawki,). 


ALEA. 

1.  A  Pleiad,  a  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  by 
whom  Poseidon  begot  Aethusa,  Hyrieus  and  Hy- 
perenor.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  I'racf. 
Fab.  p.  11,  ed.  Stavercn  ;  Ov.  I  fervid,  xix.  133.J 
To  these  children  Pausanias  (ii.  30.  §  7)  adds  two 
others,  Hypcrcs  and  An  thus. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Aeolus  and  Enarcte  or  Aegiale. 
She  was  married  to  Cej'x,  and  lived  so  hnppy  with 
him,  that  they  were  presumptuous  enough  to  call 
each  other  Zeus  and  Hera,  for  which  Zeus  meta- 
morphosed them  into  birds,  dkKwiv  and 
(Apollod.  L  7.  §  3,  &c  ;  Hygin.  Fub.  65.)  Hyginus 
relates  that  Cej'x  perished  in  a  shipwreck,  that 
Alcyone  for  grief  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and 
that  the  gods  out  of  compassion,  changed  the  two 
into  birds.  It  was  fabled,  that  during  the  seven 
days  before,  and  as  many  after,  the  shortest  day  of 
the  year,  while  the  bird  dXuvtiv  was  breeding, 
there  always  prevailed  calms  at  sea.  An  embel- 
lished form  of  the  same  story  is  given  by  Ovid. 
(Met.  xL  410,  &c  ;  comp.  Virg.  Geary,  i.  399.) 

3.  A  surname  of  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Melea- 
ger,  who  died  with  grief  at  her  husband  being 
killed  by  Apollo.  (Horn.  IL  ix.  5G2 ;  Eustath. 
ad  Hum.  p.  776  ;  Hvgiu.  Fab.  174.)      [L.  S.] 

ALCY'ONEUS  ('AkKvovris).  1.  A  giant,  who 
kept  possession  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  at  the 
time  when  Heracles  drove  away  the  oxen  of 
Geryon.  The  giant  attacked  him,  crushed  twelve 
waggons  and  twenty-four  of  the  men  of  Heracles 
with  a  huge  block  of  stone.  Heracles  himself 
warded  off  the  stone  with  his  club  and  slew  Alcy- 
oneus.  The  block,  with  which  the  giant  had  at- 
tempted the  life  of  Heracles  was  shewn  ou  the 
Isthmus  down  to  a  very  late  period.  (Pind.  AVwi. 
iv.  44,  with  the  Schol.)  In  another  passage  (hth. 
vi.  45,  &c.)  Pindar  calls  Alcyoncus  a  Thraciaii 
shepherd,  and  places  the  struggle  with  him  in  tha 
Phlegraean  plains. 

2.  One  of  the  giants.  [Giuantes.]    [L.  S.] 

ALCYO'NIDES  ('A\Kvoyfa,),  the  daughters 
of  the  giant  Alcyoncus  (2).  After  their  father's 
death,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and 
were  changed  into  ice-birds.  Their  names  are 
Phthonia,  Anthe,  Mcthone,  Alcippe,  Pallene, 
Drimo,  and  Asterin.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  776  ; 
Suidas  t.  v.  'AAKwrnJci.)  [L.  S.] 

A'LEA  (*AA«'a),  a  surname  of  Athena,  under 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Alea,  Mantincia, 
and  Tegea.  (Paus.  viii.  23.  §  1,  9.  §  3,  ii.  17.  §  7.) 
The  temple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea,  which  was 
the  oldest,  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Aleus, 
the  son  of  Apheidas  from  whom  the  goddess  pro- 
bably derived  this  surname.  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §  5.) 
This  temple  was  burnt  down  in  B.  c.  394,  and 
a  new  one  built  by  Scopas  which  in  size  and 
splendour  surpassed  all  other  temples  in  Pelopon- 
nesus and  was  surrounded  by  a  triple  row  of 
columns  of  different  orders.  The  statue  of  the 
goddess  w  hich  was  made  by  Endocus  all  of  ivory, 
was  subsequently  carried  to  Rome  by  Augustus  to 
adorn  the  Forum  Augusti.  (Paus.  viii.  45.  §  4,  46 
§  1  and  2,  47.  §  1.)  The  temple  of  Athena  Alea 
at  Tegea  was  an  ancient  and  revered  asylum,  and 
the  names  of  many  persons  arc  recorded  "who  saved 
themselves  bv  seeking  refuge  in  it.  (Paus.  iii.  5. 
§  fi,  ii.  17.  §7,  iii.  7.  §  8.)  The  priestess  of 
Athena  Alea  at  Tegea  was  always  a  maiden,  who 
held  her  office  only  until  she  reached  the  age  of 
puberty.  (Paus.  viii.  47.  §  2.)  Respecting  the 
architecture  and  the  sculptures  of  this  temple,  see 
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Meyer,  fiftrh.  tier  Lildend.  K untie,  ii.  p.  99,  Ac 
On  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Thcrapne  there  was 
likewise  a  statue  of  Athena  Alea.  (Paua.  iiL  19. 
§  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEBION.  [Albion.] 

ALKCTO.  [Fukiab.] 

A  LECTOR  (  AA«'*T«p).  1.  The  father  of 
Leitus  the  Argonaut.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  lb*.)  Ho- 
mer (//.  xvii.  (502)  calls  him  Alectryon. 

2.  A  son  of  Anaxajforas  and  father  of  Iphis, 
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king  of  Argos.  He  wot  consulted  by  Polyneicea 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  Aiuphiarau*  might  be 
com  polled  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  against 
Thebes.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  2 ;  Paus.  ii.  IB.  §  4.) 
Two  others  of  the  same  name  are  mentioned  in 
Homer.  lOd.  iv.  10;  Euatath.  ad  Horn.  pp.  .303 
and  lr>90.)  [L.  S.] 

A  LEGION.  ALEMO'NIDES.  [My*ki.i>.] 
ALK'TES  ('AAifnjf),  a  son  of  Hippo  tea  and  a 
descendant  of  Heracles  in  the  fifth  degree.  He  is 
said  to  have  Liken  possession  of  Corinth,  and  to 
have  expelled  the  Sisyphida,  thirty  years  after  the 
first  invasion  of  IVIopenneaiiB  by  the  Hcraclida. 
His  family,  sometimes  called  the  Aletidae,  main- 
t  lined  themselves  at  Corinth  down  to  the  time  of 
Ikuciii*.  (Pans,  ii.  4.  §  3,  t.  10.  §  2;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  3H9;  Callim.  Fmym.  103;  Find.  Ol.  xiii.  17.) 
\  elleiua  Patcrculus  (i  3)  calls  him  a  descendant 
of  Heracles  in  the  sixth  degree.  He  received  an 
oracle,  promising  him  the  sovereignty  of  Athena,  if 
during  the  war,  which  was  then  going  on,  its  king 
should  remain  uninjured.  This  oracle  became 
known  at  Athens,  and  Codrus  sacrificed  himself 
for  his  country.  (Conon,  JS'arnti.  2<>.)  [Count's. J 
Other  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  6;  Hygin.  Fab.  122,  and  in 


Virg.  Arn.  i.  121,  ix.  46". 


[L.  S] 


ALEUAS  and  ALEU'ADAE  ('AAfvar  and 
AXtvd&au).  Aleuas  is  the  nncestorial  hero  of  the 
Thetsalian,  or,  more  particularly,  of  the  l^arisaaean 
family  of  the  Aleua<lac.  (Piu'd.  /yA.  x.  «,  with 
the  Schol.)  The  Aleuadac  were  the  noblest  and 
m«>st  powerful  among  all  the  families  of  Thcasaly, 
whence  Herodotus  (vii.  (>)  calls  its  menders  jSaoi- 
Atls.  (Comp.  Diod.  xv.  0*1,  xvi.  14.)  The  hr<t 
Aleuas  who  bore  the  surname  of  Tli&fyot,  that  is 
the  red- haired,  is  called  king  (here  svnonvmous 
with  Tagus,  see  Dirt,  of  Ant.  p.  932)  of  Thessaly, 
and  a  descendant  of  Heracles  through  Thessalua, 
one  of  the  many  sons  of  Heracles.  (Suidas  >.  v. 
'AAtudSai ;  Ulpian,  ad  /Jew.  OfuntA.  L ;  Schol. 
ad  Af*Jlo».  Hhad.  iiL  1090  ;  Velh-i.  i.  3.)  Plutarch 
(•if  Ant.  FraL  in  fin.)  states  that  he  was  hated  by 
his  father  on  account  of  his  haughty  and  savage 
character ,  but  his  uncle  nevertheless  contrived  to 
get  him  elected  king  and  sanctioned  by  the  god  of 
Delphi.  His  reign  was  more  glorious  than  that  of 
any  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  nation  rose  in  power 
and  importance.  This  Aleuas,  who  belongs  to  the 
mythical  period  of  Greek  history,  is  in  all  proba- 
bility the  same  as  the  one  who,  according  to  Hoge- 
nion  {up.  AfL  Anim.  viii.  11),  was  beloved  by  a 
dragon.  According  to  Aristotle  («/>.  IfarjMM-rat. 
*.  r.  T«Tpapx'*)  the  division  of  Thessaly  into  four 
parts,  of  which  traces  remained  down  to  the  latest 
times,  took  place  in  the  reign  of  the  fir*t  Aleuas. 
Huttmann  phicea  this  hero  in  the  jieriod  between 
the  so-called  return  of  the  Heraclids  and  the  age  of 
Peiaistratus.  But  even  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Peisistratus  the  family  of  the  Aleuadac  apoears  to 
nave  become  divided  into  two  brunches,  tt;e  Alcu- 


ndae  and  the  Scopndac,  called  after  Scopns  preba- 
bly  a  son  of  Aleuas.  (<)v.  //*.«,  !>\  J.)  The  Sco- 
padac  inhabited  Cmnnon  and  perhaps  Pharsalu* 
also,  while  the  main  brunch,  the  Aleuadac,  remain- 
ed at  I-irissa.  The  influence  of  the  families,  how- 
ever, was  net  confined  to  these  towns,  but  extended 
more  or  less  over  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly. 
They  formed  in  reality  a  powerful  aristocratic 
party  (#amAt»s)  in  opposition  to  the  great  body  of 
the  Thessjilians.  (Herod,  vii.  172.) 

The  earliest  historical  {*»rson,  who  probably  be- 
longs to  the  Aleuadac,  is  Euryloehua,  who  termi- 
nated the  war  of  Cirrha  about  n.c.  590.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  410.)  [Et-HYi  .out  us.]  In  the  time  of  the  pont 
Simonides  we  find  a  second  Aleuas  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  pocL  He  is  call»-d  a  son  of  Echecm- 
tides  and  Syria  (Schol.  ud  Tlu<»rit.  xvi.  34);  but 
besides  the  suggestion  of  Ovid  (Mto,  22>),  that  he 
had  a  tragic  end,  nothing  is  known  alsmt  hiin. 
At  the  time  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  three 
sons  of  this  Aleuas  Thorax,  Eurypylus  and  Thra- 
sydaeua,  came  to  him  as  ambassadors,  to  request 
him  to  go  on  with  the  war,  and  to  promise  him 
their  assistance.  (Herod,  vii.  6.)  [Tiidiux.] 
When,  after  the  Persian  war.  Loot} -chides  was 
sent  to  Thessaly  to  chastise  th<>*>  who  had  acted 
as  traitors  to  their  country,  he  allowed  himself  to 
Ik?  bribed  by  the  Aleuadac,  although  he  might 
have  subdued  all  Thessaly.  (Herod,  vi.  72;  Paus. 
iii.  7.  §  0.)  This  fact  shews  that  the  power  of  the 
Aleuadae  was  then  still  as  great  as  before.  About 
the  year  B.  c.  41*0,  we  find  an  Aleuad  Orestes,  son 
of  Echccmtidea,  who  came  to  Athens  as  a  fugitive, 
and  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  exert  themselves 
for  his  restoration.  (Time.  i.  111.)  He  had 
been  expelled  either  by  the  Theasaliana  or  more 
proliably  by  a  faction  of  his  own  family,  who 
wished  "to  exclude  him  from  the  dignity  of  fkunAn/t 
(i.  e.  probably  Tagua),  for  such  feuds  among  the 
Aleuadae  themselves  are  frequently  mentioned. 
(Xen.  A  nab.  i.  1.  §  10.) 

After  the  end  of  the  Pcloponneainn  war,  another 
Thessalian  family,  the  dynasts  of  Pherae,  gradually 
rose  to  power  and  influence,  and  gave  a  groit  shock 
to  the  power  of  the  Aleuadae.  As  early  as  B.r. 
37.r»,  Jason  of  Pherae,  after  various  struggles,  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  himself  to  the  dignitv  of  Tagua. 
(Xen.  lldlm.  ii.  3.  §  4  ;  Diod.  xiv.  02,  xv.  «0.) 
When  the  dynasts  of  Pherae  became  tyrannical, 
some  of  the  Larissaean  Aleuadae  conspired  to  put 
an  end  to  their  rule,  and  fur  this  purpose  they  invited 
Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Amenta*. 
(Diod.  xv.  61.)  Alexander  took  I«nrUsa  and 
(,'mnnon,  but  kept  them  to  himself.  Afterwards, 
Pelopidaa  restored  the  original  state  of  things  in 
Thessaly ;  but  the  dynasts  of  Pherae  soon  reco- 
vered their  power,  and  the  Aleuadac  again  solicited 
the  assistance  of  Macedonia  against  them.  Philip 
willingly  complied  with  the  request,  broke  the 
power  of  the  tyrants  of  Pherae,  restored  the  towns 
to  an  appearance  of  freedom,  and  made  the  Aleua- 
dac his  faithful  friends  and  allies.  (Diod.  xvi.  14.) 
In  what  manner  Philip  used  them  for  his  purposes 
and  how  little  he  spired  them  when  it  was  his 
interest  to  do  so,  is  sumYiontly  atteste  d.  (Dem. 
./<•  r„r.  p.  241  ;  Polyaen.  iv.  J.'js  11;  Ulpian, /.r.) 
Among  the  tetrarchs  whom  he  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  Thessaly,  there  is  one  Thrasy- 
daetis  (Theopomp.  .//>.  Alll  u.  vi.  p.  249),  who  un- 
doubtedly belonged  to  the  Aleuadae,  ju^t  as  the 
Thessalian  Mcdius  who  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
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the  companions  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Plut  lie  I 
TranauU.  13  ;  comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  530.)  The  fa-  | 
rr.ily  now  sank  into  insignificance,  and  the  last ' 
certain  trace  of  an  Aleuad  is  Thorax,  a  friend  of ' 
Antigonus.  (Plut.  Ixmetr.  29.)  Whether  the 
tculptors  Aleuii*,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  Ar.  xxxir. 
8),  and  Scopat  of  Parol,  were  in  any  way 
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nected  with  the  Alcuadae,  cannot  be 
See  Boeckh't  Commentary  on  Pind.  Pytk.  x. ; 
Schneider,  on  A  rut  at.  PoliL  v.  5,  9;  but  more  parti* 
cularly  Ruttmann,  Von  dem  (lexklecht  der  Aleuaden, 
in  hit  MytAol.  ii.  p.  246,  Ac,  who  hat  made  out  the 
following  genealogical  table  of  the  Aleuadae. 


Aj-buas  n^oi, 
Kino,  or  Tag  us  ok  Thessaly. 

Mother  Archcdice. 


C)L   40.  Echecratidct. 
n  45. 
„  50. 


55. 


Eurylochut. 


Scopat  I. 


70. 


Echecratide*. 

wife  Dyseria, 


Simua, 


Cieon. 


Antiochus,  Tagus. 


Aleuat  II. 

 s\  


Scopas  II. 


♦» 

80. 

85. 

* 

90. 

n 

95. 

n 

100. 

n 

105. 

110. 

115. 

Thorax,  Eurypylus,  Thratydacua. 


Mediut. 


Eurylochut. 


Aristipput, 


Scopat  III.,  Tagut 


Hellanocrate*. 
Eurvlochut.    Eudicu*.    Sirou*.  Thratydaeua. 

[L.  S.] 

ALEXA'NDER  CAA^wopoi),  a  taint  and 
martyr,  whose  memory  it  celebrated  by  the  Romith 
church,  together  with  the  other  martyr*  of  Lyon* 
and  Viennc,  on  the  tccond  of  June.  He  was  a 
native  of  Phrygia,  and  a  physician  by  profession, 
and  wan  put  to  death,  A.  d.  177,  during  the 


Mediut. 

ALEUAS,  an  artist  who  wat  famous  for  his 
•tatues  of  philosophers.  (Plin.  //.  A',  xxxiv.  8.  s. 
19,  26.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'LEUS  ('AAwfr),  a  ton  of  Aphcidaa,  and 
grandson  of  Areas.  He  was  king  of  Tegea  in 
Arcadia,  and  married  to  Neaera,  and  it  said  to 
have  founded  the  town  of  Alea  and  the  first  tem- 
ple of  Athena  Alca  at  Tegea.  (Paus.  viii.  23.  §  1, 
4.  §  3,  Ac;  ApoU»d.  iii.  9.  §  1.)  [Ai.ka.J  IL.S.] 

ALKX  A'MENUS  ('AA«^i«w$i),  was  general 
of  the  Actolians,  n.  c.  19b*  (Polyb.  xviii.  26),  and 
wa*  sent  by  the  Actolians,  in  m.  c.  192,  to  ohtain 
possession  of  I^acednemon.  He  succeeded  in  his 
object,  and  killed  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  I.acedae- 
nmn  ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians  rising  against  him 
shortly  after,  he  and  most  of  his  troops  were  killed. 
(Liv  xxxv.  34—36.) 

ALEX  A'MENUS  fAAf^MMrh),  of  Teos, 
w:»S  according  to  Aristotle,  in  his  work  upon 
poets  (irtpl  iroitrroi*'),  the  first  person  who  wrote 
dialogues  in  the  Socrntic  style  lieforc  the  time  of 
Plato.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  505,  b.  c;  Diog.  Lae'rt.  iii.  48.) 

ALEXANDER.  [Paris.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AAt'garipvr),  the  defender  of 
men,  a  surname  of  Hera  under  which  she  was 
worshipped  at  Sicyon.  A  temple  had  been  built 
there  to  Hera  Alexandrot  by  Adrastus  after  his 
Might  from  Argoa.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  AVm.  ix.  30  ; 
comp.  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^avSpot),  a  man  whom 
Mithridatcs  is  charged  by  Sulla  with  having  sent 
to  assassinate  Nicomcdes.  (A ppian,  Lh  /tell.  Milhr. 
57.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as  Alexan- 
der the  Paphlagonian,  who  is  afterwards  (76,  Ac.) 
mentioned  at  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithridatcs, 
and  was  made  prisoner  by  Lucullut,  who  kept  hiin 
to  adorn  his  triumph  at  Rome.  [L.  S.J 


cution  that  raged  against  the  churches  of  Lyons 
and  Viennc  under  the  emperor  Marcus  Aureliu*. 
(Epist.  Ecete$.  Lugdun.  et  Vieiin.  apud  Euseb.  J/tst. 
Ecvl.  v.  1.  p.  1 63.)  He  was  condemned,  together  with 
another  Christian,  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts 
in  the  amphitheatre,  and  died  (as  the  historian 
expresses  it)  "neither  uttering  a  groan  nor  a  syl- 
lable, but  conversing  in  his  heart  with  God.** 
( Rzovius,  Nomenclator  Sanctorum  ProJ'esnone  A/«s 
dicorum  ;  Martyrol.  Uonian.  ed.  Baron.;  Acta  Sunc- 
tomm,  June  2.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

ALEXANDER,  an  Acahnanian,  who  had 
once  been  a  friend  of  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia, 
but  forsook  him,  and  insinuated  himself  so  much 
into  the  favour  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  that  ho 
was  admitted  to  his  most  secret  deliberation*.  He 
advised  the  king  to  invade  Greece,  holding  out  to 
him  the  most  brilliant  prospect*  of  victory  over  the 
Romans  h.  c.  192.  (Liv.  xxxv.  18.)  Antiocbu* 
followed  his  advice.  In  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalacv 
in  which  Antiochus  was  defeated  by  the  Romans, 
Alexander  was  covered  with  wounds,  and  in  this 
state  he  carried  the  news  of  the  defeat  to  his  king, 
who  was  staying  at  Thronium,  on  the  Maliac  gulf. 
When  the  king,  on  his  retreat  from  Greece,  had 
reached  Cenaeum  in  Eul>oen,  Alexander  died  and 
was  buried  there,  n.  <\  191.  (xxxvi.  20.)  [L.  S.] 
ALEXANDER  of  AEGAE  CAA^avtyoj  Ai- 
*)xnoj),  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  who  flourished  at 
Rome  in  the  fin.t  century,  and  a  disciple  of  the 
celebrated  mathematician  Sosigcncs,  whese  cakuhs- 
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tiom  were  used  by  Julius  Caesar  for  his  correction 
of  the  year.  He  was  tutor  to  the  emperor  Nero. 
(Sui.las  r.  'A.\4^ai^pos  Alycuot ;  Suet.  Tib.  57.) 
Two  treatises  on  the  writings  of  Aristotle  are  attri- 
buted to  him  by  some,  but  are  assigned  by  others 
to  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis.  I.  On  the  Meteoro- 
logy of  Aristotle,  edited  in  Greek  by  F.  Asulanus, 
Ven.  1527,  in  Latin  by  Alex.  Piccolomini,  15-10, 
fol.  II.  A  commentary  on  the  Metaphysics.  The 
(ireek  has  never  been  published,  but  there  is  a 
Latin  version  bv  Sepulvcda,  Horn.  1527.     [B.  J.] 

ALEXANDER  A  EG  US.  [Alexander  IV., 
King  ok  Macedonia.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^a^poj),  a  son  of  Aemk- 
ri's,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Macedo- 
nian xaA*<*'nr''*1  i°  the  army  of  Antigonus  Doson 
during  the  battle  of  Sellasia  against  Cleomenes  III. 
of  Sparta,  in  n.  c  222.  (Polvb.  ii.  66.)   [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  AEMILIANUS.  [Aenili- 
a.m  s.  No.  3.] 

ALEXANDER  ('Aki(auip0s),  «,„  of  Akro- 
r  l'h,  a  native  of  the  Macedonian  district  called 
Lyncestis  whence  he  is  usually  called  Alexander 
Lyncestes.  Justin  (xi.  1)  makes  the  singular 
mistake  of  calling  him  a  brother  of  Lynccstas 
while  in  other  passages  (xi.  7,  xii.  14)  he  uses  the 
correct  expression.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia  and  Alexander  the  Great 
He  had  two  brothers,  Hcromenes  and  Arrhabaeus  ; 
all  three  were  known  to  have  been  accomplices  in 
the  murder  of  Philip,  in  B.  c.  336.  Alexander 
the  Great  on  his  accession  put  to  death  all  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  murder,  nnd  Alexander 
the  Lyncestian  was  the  only  one  that  was  par- 
doned, hecause  he  was  the  first  who  did  homage  to 
Alexander  the  Great  as  his  king.  (Arrian,  Anab. 
i.  25  ;  Curtius  vii.  1  ;  Justin,  xi.  2.)  But  king 
Alexander  not  only  pardoned  him,  but  even  made 
him  his  friend  and  raised  him  to  high  honours. 
He  was  first  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an 
army  in  Thrace,  and  afterwards  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  Thessalian  horse.  In  this  capacity 
he  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  eastern  ex- 
pedition. In  B.  c.  334,  when  Alexander  was 
staying  at  Phaselis,  he  was  informed,  that  the 
Lyncestian  was  carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence 
with  king  Darius,  and  that  a  large  sum  of  money 
was  promised,  for  which  he  was  to  murder  his 
sovereign.  The  bearer  of  the  letters  from  Darius 
was  taken  by  Pannenion  and  brought  before  Alex- 
ander, nnd  the  treachery  was  manifest.  Yet 
Alexander,  dreading  to  create  any  hostile  feeling 
in  Antipater,  the  regent  of  Macedonia,  whose 
daughter  was  married  to  the  Lyncestian,  thought 
it  advisable  not  to  put  him  to  death,  and  had  him 
men-ly  deposed  from  his  office  and  kept  in  cus- 
tody. In  this  manner  he  was  dragged  about  for 
three  years  with  the  army  in  Asia,  until  in  n.  r. 
330,  when,  Philotas  having  been  put  to  death  fur 
a  bimilar  crime,  the  Macedonians  demanded  that 
Alexander  the  Lyncestian  should  likewise  be  tried 
and  punished  according  to  his  desert.  King  Alex- 
ander gave  way,  and  as  the  traitor  was  unable  to 
exculpate  himself,  he  was  put  to  death  at  Proph- 
thasia,  in  the  country  of  the  Dningae.  (Curtius, 
/.  c,  and  1  ;  Justin,  xii.  14  ;  Diod.  xvii.  32,  80.) 
The  object  of  this  traitor  was  probably,  with  the 
aid  of  Persia,  to  gain  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  which  previous  to  the  reign  of  Amyn- 
tas  II.  had  for  a  time  belonged  to  his  family.  [L.S.J 
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who,  in  conjunction  with  Dorymachus,  put  himself 
in  possession  of  the  town  of  Aegeira  in  Achaia, 
during  the  Social  war,  in  a.  c,  220.  But  the  con- 
duct of  Alexander  and  his  associates  was  so  inso- 
lent and  rapacious,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  rose  to  expel  the  small  band  of  the  Aelolians. 
In  the  ensuing  contest  Alexander  was  killed  while 
fighting.  (Polvb.  iv.  57,  58.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  AETO  LUS  ('AA^a*o>or  6 
AitwAo'j),  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemueus  Philadelphus.  He  was 
the  son  of  Satyrus  and  Stratocleia,  and  a  native  of 
Pleuron  in  Aelolio,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  at  Alexandria,  where  he  was  reckoned  one 
of  the  seven  tragic  poets  who  constituted  the  tragic 
pleiad.  (Suid.  s.  r.;  Eudoc.  p.  62  ;  Paus.  ii.  22.  §  7; 
Schol.  ad  Hum.  II.  xvi.  233.)  He  had  an  office 
in  the  library  at  Alexandria,  and  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  king  to  make  a  collection  of  all  the 
tragedies  and  Butyric  dramas  that  were  extant. 
He  spent  some  time,  together  with  Antngoras  and 
A  rat  us,  at  the  court  of  Antigonus  Gonatas.  (Ara- 
tu%  Phticnomcua  et  Dioscm.  ii.  pp.  431,  443,  dc 
446,  ed.  Buhle.)  Notwithstanding  the  distinction 
ho  enjoyed  as  a  tragic  poet,  he  appears  to  have  had 
greater  merit  as  a  writer  of  epic  poems,  elegies, 
epigrams  and  cynaedi.  Among  his  epic  poems, 
we  possess  the  titles  and  some  fragments  of  three 
pieces:  the  Fisherman  (dA<€i)r,  Allien,  vii.  p.  296), 
Kirka  or  Krika  (Atheu.  vii.  p.  283),  which,  how- 
ever, is  designated  by  Athenapus  as  doubtful,  and 
Helena.  (Bekkcr,  Aneai.  p.  96.)  Of  his  elegies 
somo  beautiful  fragments  are  still  extant.  (A then, 
iv.  p.  170,  xi.  p.  496,  xv.  p.  899  ;  Strab.  \\\.  p.  556 
xiv.  p.  681 ;  Parthen.  Erut.  4  ;  Tzetz.  ad.  Lycttfhr. 
266;  Schol.  nnd  Eustnth.  mi  II.  iii.  314.)  His 
Cynaedi,  or  'luvind  woiifuora,  arc  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (xiv.  p.  648)  and  Athenaeus.  (xiv.  p.  620.) 
Some  anapaestic  verses  in  praise  of  Euripides  are 
preserved  in  Gellius.  (xv.  20.) 

All  the  fragments  of  Alexander  Aetolus  are  col 
lected  in  "Alcxandri  Aetoli  fragmenta  coll.  et  ill. 
A.  Capellmann,"  Bonn,  1829,  8vo.  ;  comp.  Welc- 
ker,  Itie  Uriech.  Trui/lidim,  p  1263,  &c;  Diintzcr, 
Die  Frxujm.  der  Episch.  I'ocsic  der  (Jricchen*  von 
Alr.mid.  dt  m  (Irosseti*  cjr.  p.  7,  [I*  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AAttavSpo!),  (ST.,)  of  Alex- 
andria, succeeded  as  patriarch  of  that  city  St. 
Achillas,  (as  his  predecessor,  St.  Peter,  had  pre- 
dicted. Mtrtyr.  S.  /V/rt,  np.  Surium,vol.  vi.  p.  577,) 
a.  n.  312.  He,  **  the  noble  Champion  of  Apostolic 
Doctrine,"  (Theodt  IIU.  luH.  i.  2,)  first  laid  baie 
the  irreligion  of  Arius,  and  condemned  him  in  hit 
dispute  with  Alexander  Baucaiis,  St.  Alexander 
was  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of  Nicaea,  a.  d. 
325,  with  his  deacon,  St.  Athanasius,  and,  scarcely 
five  months  nfter,  died,  April  1 7th,  a.  d.  326. 
St.  Epiphanius  (adv.  //at  rrs.  69.  §  4)  says  he  wrote 
some  seventy  circular  epistles  against  Arius  and 
Socrates  (//.  E.  i.  6).  and  Sozomen  {II.  E.  i.  1), 
that  he  collected  them  into  one  volume.  Two 
epistles  remain;  1.  to  Alexander,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, written  after  the  Council  at  Alexan- 
dria which  condemned  Arius,  and  before  the  other 
circular  letters  to  the  various  bi-hops.  (See  Theodt. 
//.  E.  i.  4  ;  Galland.  IiiU.  Pair.  vol.  iy.  p.  441.) 
2.  The  Encyclic  letter  announcing  Arius's  depo- 
sition (Socr.  //.  E.  i.  6,  and  Galland.  I.e.  p.  451), 
with  the  subscriptions  from  Gelasius  Cyzicen. 
(Hist.  Cun.  Awn,  ii.  3,  ap.  Mans.  CuncUia.  voL  ii. 
p.  801.)    There  remains  too,  Tim  Drjtotitifj'i  of 
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Anus  and  his,  i.  e.  an  Address  to  the  Priests  and 
Deacons,  desiring  their  concurrence  therein  (ap. 
S.  Athanas.  vol.  L  Ps.  1.  p.  396,  Paris,  1698 ;  see 
Gal  bind.  /.  c.  p.  455).  Two  fragments  more,  apud 
Galland.  (/.  c.  p.  456.)  St.  Athanasius  also  gives 
the  second  epistle.  (/.  r.  p.  397.)       [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  fAA^avfyoj),  commander  of 
the  horse  in  the  army  of  Anti»;onuh  Doson  dur- 
ing the  war  against  Cleomenes  III.  of  Sparta. 
(Polyb.  ii.  66.)  He  fought  ngainst  Philopocmen, 
then  a  young  man,  whose  prudence  and  valour 
forced  him  to  a  disadvantageous  engagement  at 
Sellasia.  (ii.  G8.)  This  Alexander  is  probably  the 
Kiine  person  as  the  one  whom  Antigonus,  as  the 
guardian  of  Philip,  had  appointed  commander  of 
Philip's  body-guard,  and  who  was  calumniated  by 
Apelles.  (iv.  87.)  Subsequently  he  was  sent  by 
Philip  as  ambassador  to  Thebes,  tc  persecute  Me- 
galeas.  (v.  28.)  Polybius  states,  that  at  all  times 
he  manifested  a  most  extraordinary  attachment  to 
his  king.  (vii.  12.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  fAA^cu/5po$),  of  AntIOCUIA, 
a  friend  of  M.  Antonius,  who  being  acquainted 
with  the  Syriac  language,  acted  twice  as  interpreter 
tat  ween  Antonius  nnd  one  Mithridates,  who  be- 
trayed to  him  the  plans  of  the  Parthians,  to  save 
the  I  tomans.  This  happened  in  B.  c.  36.  (Pseudo- 
Appian,  Parth.  pp.  93,  96,  ed.  Sch weigh.)    [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AAlgmfyos),  «>„  0f  Anto- 
nius, the  triumvir,  and  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt, 
lie  and  his  twin-sister  Cleopatra  were  torn  u.  c. 
40.  Antonius  bestowed  on  him  the  titles  of  "He- 
lios," and  "  King  of  Kings,"  and  called  his  sister 
"  Selene."  He  also  destined  for  him,  ns  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  Armenia,  and  such  countries  as 
might  yet  be  conquered  between  the  Euphrates 
and  Indus,  and  wrote  to  the  senate  to  have  his 
grants  confirmed;  but  his  letter  was  not  suffered 
to  be  read  in  public,  (b.  c.  34.)  After  the  con- 
quest of  Armenia  Antonius  betrothed  Jotapc,  the 
daughter  of  the  Median  king  Artavasdes,  to  his 
son  Alexander.  When  Octavianus  made  himself 
master  of  Alexandria,  he  spared  Alexander,  but 
took  him  and  his  sister  to  Rome,  to  adorn  his 
triumph.  They  were  generously  received  by  ()c- 
tavia,  the  wife  of  Antonius,  who  educated  them 
with  her  own  children.  (Dion  Cassias,  xlix.  32, 
40,  41,  44,  1.  25,  li.  21  ;  Plut.  Anton.  36.  54,  87; 
Liv.  Evit.  131,  132.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXANDER  fAA/tojtyos),  bishop  of  Aj-a- 
M ka,  sent  with  his  namesake  of  Hierapolis  by 
John  of  Antinch  to  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  A 
letter  by  him  is  extant  in  Latin  in  the  Xovn  Cof- 
/,r(io  Coneilinrnm  h  Shjthan.  liuluzio,  p.  834.  c. 
132.  fol.  Paris,  1683.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  APHRODISIENSIS  ('AA«'{- 
artpos,  *A<f>pooWi«uj),  a  native  of  Aphrodisias  in 
Caria,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  second  nnd  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  after  Christ,  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Hcrminus  and  Aristoclcs  the 
Messenian,  and  like  them  endeavoured  to  free  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  from  the  syncretism  of  Am- 
monias and  others,  and  to  restore  the  genuine  in- 
terpretation of  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  The  title 
d  ^CTyrr^r  w»»  the  testimony  to  the  extent  or  the 
excellence  of  his  commentaries.  About  ha'f  his 
voluminous  works  were  edited  and  translated  into 
Latin  at  the  revival  of  literature;  there  are  a  few 
more  extant  in  the  original  (treek,  which  have 
never  been  printed,  and  an  Arabic  version  is  pre-  | 


served  of  several  others,  whose  titles  may  be  seen 
in  the  Bibliothcca  of  Casiri.  (Vol.  i.  p.  243.) 

If  we  view  him  as  a  philosopher,  his  merit  can- 
not l>e  rated  highly.  His  excellencies  and  defects 
are  all  on  the  model  of  his  great  master ;  there  is 
the  same  perspicuity  and  power  of  analysis,  united 
with  almost  moro  than  Aristotelian  plainness  of 
style ;  everywhere  "a  flat  surface,"  with  nothing 
to  interrupt  or  strike  the  attention.  In  a  mind  so 
thoroughly  imbued  with  Aristotle,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected there  should  be  much  place  for  original 
thought  His  only  endeavour  is  to  adapt  the 
works  of  his  master  to  the  spirit  and  language  of 
his  own  age;  but  in  doing  so  he  is  constantly  re- 
called to  the  earlier  philosophy,  and  attacks  by- 
gone opinions,  as  though  they  had  the  same  living 
power  as  when  the  writings  of  Aristotle  were  di- 
rected ngainst  them.  (Hitter,  O'csdiicJile  der  J'kilv 
$ophu\  vol.  iv.  p.  255.) 

The  Platonists  and  earlier  Stoics  are  his  chief 
opponents,  for  he  regarded  the  Epicureans  as  too 
sensual  and  unphilosophical  to  be  worth  a  serious 
answer.  Against  the  notion  of  the  first,  that  the 
world,  although  created,  might  yet  by  the  will  of 
God  l)o  made  imperishable,  he  urged  that  God  could 
not  niter  the  nature  of  things  «>'d  quoted  the 
PlatonUt  doctrine  of  the  necessiry  coexistence  of 
evil  in  all  corruptible  things.  (Hitter,  p.  262.) 
God  himself,  he  said,  was  the  very  form  of 
things.  Yet,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
enter  into  this  abstract  notion  of  God,  it  would 
be  unjust,  as  some  have  done,  to  charge  him  with 
atheism,  as  in  many  passages  he  attributes  mind 
and  intelligence  to  the  divine  Being.  This  is 
one  of  the  points  in  which  he  has  brought  out 
the  views  of  Aristotle  more  clearly,  from  his  living 
in  the  light  of  a  Liter  age.  God,  he  says  (in  Mdx- 
ph;/$.  ix.  p.  320),  is  "properly  and  simply  one,  the 
self-existent  Bubstnncc,  the  author  of  motion  him- 
self unmoved,  the  great  and  good  Deity,  without 
beginning  and  without  end:"  and  again  (in  Melaj>k. 
xii.  p.  381)  he  asserts,  that  to  deprive  God  of  pro- 
vidence is  the  same  thing  as  depriving  honey  of 
sweetness,  fire  of  warmth,  snow  of  whiteness  and 
coolness,  or  the  soul  of  motion.  The  providence  of 
God,  however,  is  not  directed  in  the  same  way  to 
the  sublunary  world  and  the  rest  of  the  universe  : 
the  latter  is  committed  not  indeed  to  fate,  but  to 
general  laws,  while  the  concerns  of  men  are  the 
immediate  care  of  God,  although  he  find  not  in 
the  government  of  them  the  full  perfection  of  his 
being.  (tjmust.  Nui.  i.  25,  ii.  21.)  He  saw  no  incon- 
sistency, as  perhaps  there  was  none,  between  these 
high  notions  of  (iod  and  the  materialism  with 
which  they  were  connected.  As  God  was  the 
form  of  all  things,  so  the  human  soul  was  likewise 
a  form  of  matter,  which  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceive as  existing  in  an  independent  state.  Ho 
seems  however  to  have  made  a  distinction  between 
the  powers  of  reflection  and  sensation,  for  he  says 
(dcAuimtii  i.  p.  138),  that  the  soul  needed  not  the 
body  as  an  instrument  to  take  in  objects  of  thought, 
but  was  sufficient  of  itself;  unless  the  latter  is  to 
be  looked  upon  ns  an  inconsistency  into  which  he 
has  been  led  by  the  desire  to  harmonize  the  early 
Peripatoticism  with  the  purer  principle  of  a  later 
philosophy,  (ltnickcr,  vol.  ii.  p.  481.) 

The  most  important  treatise  of  his  which  hn* 
come  down  to  us,  is  the  "De  Eato,"  an  inquiry 
into  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject  of 
Fate  and  Freewill.  It  is  probably  one  of  his  Litest 
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*srk*.  and  must  liave  been  written  between  the 
juri  1 95> -J  1 1,  because  dedicated  to  the  joint  em- 
peror* Severus  and  Caracalla.  Here  the  earlier 
Stoic*  are  his  opponents,  who  asserted  that  all 
things  arose  from  an  eternal  and  indissoluble  chain 
of  causes  and  effects.  The  subject  is  treated 
practically  rather  than  speculatively.  Universal 
opinion,  the  common  use  of  language,  and  internal 
consciousness,  are  his  main  arguments.  That  fate 
has  a  real  existence,  is  proved  by  the  distinction 
we  draw  between  fate,  chance,  and  possibility,  and 
between  free  and  necessary  actions.  It  is  another 
w«rd  for  nature,  and  its  workings  are  seen  in  the 
tendencies  of  men  and  things  (c  6),  for  it  is  an  all- 
pervading  cause  of  real,  but  not  absolute,  power. 
The  fatalism  of  the  Stoics  does  away  with  free- 
will, and  so  destroys  responsibility  :  it  iB  at  vari- 
ance with  every  thought,  word,  and  deed,  of  our 
live*.  The  Stoics,  indeed,  attempt  to  reconcile 
necessity  and  freewill;  but,  properly  speaking, 
tbey  use  freewill  in  a  new  sense  for  the  necessary 
co-operation  of  our  will  in  the  decrees  of  nature  : 
moreover,  they  cannot  expect  men  to  carry  into 
practice  the  subtle  distinction  of  a  will  necessarily 
yet  freely  acting ;  and  hence,  by  destroying  the 
aceountablencss  of  man,  they  destroy  the  founda- 
tion of  morality,  religion,  and  civil  government, 
(c  12 — 20.)  Snpposing  their  doctrine  true  in 
theory,  it  is  impossible  in  action.  And  even  spe- 
culatively their  argument  from  the  universal  chain 
is  a  confusion  of  an  order  of  sequence  with  a  scries 
of  causes  and  effects.  If  it  be  said  again,  that  the 
gods  have  certain  foreknowledge  of  future  events, 
and  what  is  certainly  known  must  necessarily  be, 
it  is  answered  by  denying  that  in  the  nature  of 
tiling*  there  can  be  any  such  foreknowledge,  as  fore- 
knowledge is  proportioned  to  divine  power,  and  is  a 
knowledge  of  what  divine  power  can  perform.  The 
Stoical  view  inevitably  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that 
all  the  existing  ordinances  of  religion  are  blasphe- 
mous and  absurd. 

This  treatise,  which  has  been  edited  by  Orelli, 
gives  a  good  idea  of  his  style  and  method.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  although  with 
Hitter  we  cannot  place  him  high  as  an  independent 
thinker,  he  did  much  to  encourage  the  accurate 
study  of  Aristotle,  and  exerted  an  influence  which, 
according  to  Julius  Scaliger,  was  still  felt  in  his 
day.  (Brucker,  voL  ii.  p.  480.) 

The  following  list  of  his  works  is  abridged  from 
Harle»'»  Fabricius.  (VoL  v.  p.  650.)  I.  Ilepl 
«<V<V>ufK»jj  ical  tow  ip'  fair,  De  Futoy  deque  eo 
*jar«i  in  nostra  pote»tale  est:  the  short  treatise 
Mentioned  above,  dedicated  to  the  emperors  Sc- 
terus  and  Caracalla  ;  first  printed  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Aldus  Manutius,  1534,  folio,  nt  the  end 
of  the  works  of  Themiitius  :  translated  into  Latin 
l>v  Grotius  in  the  collection  entitled  "Veterum 
Philos.  Scntentiae  de  Fato,"  Paris  1648,  4to., 
Und.  1688,  12nio.,  and  edited  by  Orelli,  Zurich, 
Lrj-t,  8vo.,  with  a  fragment  of  Alexander  Aphrodis. 
Im  Furtttjut,  and  treatucaof  Ammonius,  Plotinus,&c. 
on  the  same  subject.  1 1 .  Commentariu*  ('Tsro/iKtyui) 
m  yriiNMR  fibrum  Anulyticurum  Priorum  Aristotelis, 
Venct.  Aidi,  1520,  fol.;  Floren.  1521,  4to.,  with  a 
Latm  translation  by  J.  Bap.  Felicianus.  III.  Com- 
tHtniuri  it  in  I'll  I  libra*  Tapicarum,  Ven.  Aidi, 
15| ;j;  with  a  Latin  version  by  O.  Dorotheus,  Yen. 
l-VJb'  and  1 54 1 ,  and  Paris,  1 542,  folio  ;  and  another 
by  Kasarius,  Ven.  1563,  1573,  folio.  IV.  Com- 
*uul.  im  EtiWHWi  ikpbisticos;  (J race?,  Ven.  Aidi, 
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1520,  fol.;  Flor.  1520,  fol. :  translated  into  I^.tin  by 
J.  B.  Rasarius.  V.  Comment,  in  Metaphysvitru m 
XII  liLrot;  ex  version*?  J.  G.  Sepulvcdae,  Rom 
1527,  Paris,  1536,  Ven.  1544  and  1561.  The 
Greek  text  has  never  been  printed,  although  it 
exists  in  the  Paris  library  and  several  others. 
VI.  In  I U>rum  deSensn  ft  iit  anew  sub  trntum  aidant ; 
the  Greek  text  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
mentary of  Simplicius  on  the  De  Anima,  Ven.  A  Mi. 
1527,  folio;  there  is  also  a  I.atin  version  by  Lint 
litis  Philothacus,  V«n.  H44,  1549,  1554,  1559, 
1573.  VII.  In  AriiiotelU  Mrterolotncn ;  Vei . 
Aidi,  1 527 ;  supposed  by  some  not  to  be  the 
work  of  Alexander  Aphrod.  VIII.  Dt  Mi*lu»nr; 
bound  up  in  the  same  edition  as  the  preceding. 
IX.  Dc  Anima  liLri  duo  (two  distinct  works), 
printed  in  Greek  at  the  end  of  Themistius  :  then? 
is  a  Latin  version  ny  llieronymus  Donatus,  Ven. 
1502,  1514,  folio.  X.  I'hi/xira  Sc/tolia,  dubttutioii,  * 
et  tolutione*;  in  Greek,  Ven.  Trincavclli,  1536, 
folio;  in  I^atin,  by  Hieronvmus  Bagolinus,  Ven. 
1541,  1549,  1555,  559,  1563.  XI.  'Iarpiicci 
'Aropijuara  koI  *ucrisd  npoSAfhuxra,  Qu<ie*tv>u,  s 
Medicw  ct  Froblemata  F/iysica.  XII.  U*pl  Tlup*- 
tuv,  IaMIus  de  Ffbrihus.  The  last  two  treatises 
are  attributed  by  Theodore  Gaza  and  many  other 
writers  to  Alexander  Trallianus.  They  are  spoken 
of  below. 

His  commentaries  on  the  Categories,  on  the  lat- 
ter Analytics  (of  the  last  there  was  a  translation 
by  St.  Jerome),  on  the  De  Anima  and  Rhetorical 
works,  and  also  on  those  n*p\  ytviatmt  teal  <pdapdst 
together  with  a  work  entitled  Liber  I  de  rheologir, 
probably  distinct  from  the  Commentaries  on  the 
Metaphysics,  are  still  extant  in  Arabic.  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  prior  Analytics,  on  the  De  Inter- 
pretatione,  a  treatise  on  the  Virtues,  n  work  enti- 
tled w*pl  laipdvwv  Ao>oi,  a  treatise  against  Zeno- 
bius  the  Epicurean,  and  another  on  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  Stones,  also  a  book  of  Allegories  from 
mythological  fable*,  are  all  either  quoted  by  others 
or  referred  to  by  himself.  [B.  J.] 

Besides  the  works  universally  attributed  to 
Alexander  Aphrodisicnsis  there  arc  extant  two 
others,  of  which  the  author  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  which  are  by  some  persons  supposed  to  belong 
to  him,  and  which  commonly  go  under  his  name. 
The  first  of  these  is  entitled  'larpina  'Airow^uara 
Kai  *vaiKd  Tlpo€\r)fjLarc^  Quacttiuuea  Mettictic  <t 
FruUemata  Physicv,  which  there  are  strong  rcinwnis 
for  believing  to  be  the  work  of  some  other  write  r. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
his  works  given  by  the  Arabic  author  quoted  by 
Casiri  (liUtfioth.  Arabico-llisp.  E-cnrUd.  vol.  i. 
p.  243);  secondly,  it  appears  to  have  l>een  written 
by  a  person  who  belonged  to  the  medical  profession 
(ii.  praef.  et  §  1 1 ),  which  was  not  the  case  with 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  ;  thirdly,  the  writer  re- 
fers (i.  87)  to  a  work  by  himself,  entitled  'AAA»j- 
yopial  twv  *ii  ©tout  ' AvairKarrofiivwr  n^ai-ar 
'ItTTopidy,  Allrtforiae  Ilistorutrum  Crwlibilium  de 
Diis  Faltricidaruni,  which  we  do  not  find  mention 
ed  among  Alexander's  works  ;  fourthly,  he  mote 
than  once  speaks  of  the  soul  as  immortal  (ii.  praef. 
et  §  63,  67),  which  doctrine  Alexander  Aphrodi- 
siensis  denied  ;  and  fifthly,  the  style  and  language 
of  the  work  seem  to  belong  to  a  later  nge.  Scver.il 
eminent  critics  6up|>ose  it  to  belong  to  Alexander 
Trallianus,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  a 
Christian  writer  would  have  composed  the  mytho- 
logical work  mentioned  above.    It  consists  ot  two 
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bocks,  and  contains  several  interesting  medical  >b- 
•ervations  along  with  much  that  is  frivolous  and 
trifling.  It  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion by  George  Valla,  Venet  1488,  fol.  The 
Greek  text  is  to  be  found  in  the  Aldine  edition  of 
Aristotle's  works,  Venet.  fol.  1405,  and  in  that  by 
bylburgius,  Francof.  1.585,  8vo. ;  it  was  published 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Davion,  Paris.  1540, 
1541,  lGmo.;  and  it  is  inserted  in  the  first  volume 
of  Ideler's  Fkpki  ct  Medici  Graeci  Minorca  Berol. 
1841,  8vo. 

The  other  work  is  a  short  treatise,  n«pl  TlvprrcSv, 
De  Febribut^  which  is  addressed  to  a  medical  pupil 
whom  the  author  offers  to  instruct  in  any  other 
branch  of  medicine ;  it  is  also  omitted  in  the 
Arabic  list  of  Alexander's  works  mentioned  above. 
For  these  reasons  it  docs  not  seem  likely  to  be  the 
work  of  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  while  the  whole 
of  the  twelfth  book  of  the  great  medical  work  of 
Alexander  Trullianus  (to  whom  it  has  also  been 
attributed)  is  taken  up  with  the  subject  of  Fever, 
and  he  would  hardly  have  written  two  treatises  on 
the  same  disease  without  making  in  either  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  other.  It  may  possibly 
belong  to  one  of  the  other  numerous  physicians  of 
the  name  of  Alexander.  It  was  first  published  in 
a  Latin  translation  by  George  Valla,  Venct  1498, 
fol.,  which  was  several  times  reprinted.  The  Greek 
text  first  appeared  in  the  Cambridgo  Muaenm 
CrUkunu,  vol.  ii.  pp.  359 — 389,  transcribed  by  De- 
metrius Schinas  from  a  manuscript  at  Florence;  it 
was  published,  together  with  Valla's  translation,  by 
Franz  Passnw,  Vratislav.  1822,  4  to.,  and  also  in 
Passow's  Ojtutcula  Acttdemica,  Lips.  1835,  8voi, 
p.  521.  The  Greek  text  alone  is  contained  in  the 
first  volume  of  Ideler's  Physici  ct  Medici  Graeci 
Afinorr*,  llcrol.  1841,  8vo.  [\V.  A.  G.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AX#>v«poi),  the  eldest  son  of 
Arjstobulus  II.,  king  of  Judaea,  was  taken  pri- 
soner, with  his  rather  and  brother,  by  Pompey,  on 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (n.  c.  63),  but  made  his 
escape  as  they  were  being  conveyed  to  Rome.  In 
B.  v.  57,  he  appeared  in  Judaea,  raised  an  army  of 
10,000  foot  and  1500  horse,  and  fortified  Alexan- 
dreion  and  other  strong  posts.  Ilyrcanus  applied 
for  aid  to  Gabinius,  who  brought  a  large  army 
against  Alexander,  and  sent  M.  Antmuus  with  a 
body  of  troops  in  advance.  In  a  battle  fought 
near  Jerusalem,  Alexander  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Alexan- 
drcion,  which  was  forthwith  invested.  Through 
the  mediation  of  his  mother  he  was  permitted  to 
depart,  on  eondition  of  surrendering  all  the  for- 
tresses still  in  his  power.  In  the  following  year, 
during  the  expedition  of  Gabinius  into  Egypt, 
Alexander  again  excited  the  Jews  to  revolt,  and 
collected  an  army.  He  massacred  all  the  Romans 
who  fell  in  his  way,  and  besieged  the  rest,  who  had 
taken  refuge  on  Mount  Gcriarim.  After  rejecting 
the  terms  of  peace  which  were  offered  to  liiin  by 
Gabinius,  he  was  defeated  near  Mount  Tabor  with 
the  loss  of  10,000  men.  The  spirit  of  his  ad- 
herents, however,  was  not  entirely  crashed,  fur  in 
B.  c.  53,  on  the  death  of  Crassus,  he  again  collected 
some  foices,  but  was  compelled  to  come  to  terms  by 
Cassius.  (b.  c.  52.)  In  b.  c  49,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  Caesar  set  Aristobulus  at 
liberty,  and  sent  him  to  Judaea,  to  further  his  in- 
terests in  that  quarter.  lie  was  poisoned  on  the 
journey,  and  Alexander,  who  was  preparing  to 
support  him,  was  seized  at  the  command  of  Pompey, 


and  beheaded  at  Antioch.  (Joseph.  Ant.  JmJ, 
xiv.  5—7  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8,  9.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

ALEXANDER,  of  Athens,  a  comic  poet,  the 
son  of  Aristion,  whose  name  occurs  in  an  inscri|>- 
tion  given  in  Bockh  (Corp.  Inter,  i.  p.  765),  who 
refers  it  to  the  145th  Olympiad,  (b.  c.  200.)  There 
seems  also  to  have  been  a  poet  of  the  same  name 
who  was  a  writer  of  the  middle  comedy,  quoted 
by  the  Schol.  on  Homer  (//.  ix.  216),  and  Aristoph 
(Ran.  864),  and  Athen.  (iv.  p.  170,  c.  x.  p.  49K,  c.; 
Meincke,  Fragm.  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  487.)  [C  P.  M.J 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^avSpoj),  an  ambassador 
of  king  Attalus,  sent  to  Rome  in  B.C.  198,  to 
negotiate  peace  with  the  Roman  senate.  (Polyb. 
xvii.  10.)  [L.S.] 

ALEXANDER  BALAS  f  AAjgastyoi  BaAar), 
a  person  of  low  origin,  usurped  the  throne  of 
the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,  in  the  year  150, 
B.  c,  pretending  that  he  was  the  son  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  His  claim  was  set  up  by  Hemcleides, 
who  had  been  the  treasurer  of  the  late  king  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  but  had  been  banished  to  Rhodes 
by  the  reigning  king,  Demetrius  Soter;  and  he 
was  supported  by  Ptolemy  Philometor,  king  of 
Egypt,  Ariarthes  Philopator,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
and  Attalus  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pcrgamus. 
Heracleides  also,  having  taken  Alexander  to  Ro-:.,', 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  senate  in 
his  favour.  Furnished  with  forces  by  these  allies, 
Alexander  entered  Syria  in  152,  B.  c,  took  pos- 
session of  Ptolcmais,  and  fought  a  battle  with 
Demetrius  Soter,  in  which,  however,  he  was  de- 
feated. In  the  vear  150  b.  c.  Alexander  ngnin 
met  Demetrius  in  battle  with  better  success.  The 
army  of  Demetrius  was  completely  routed,  and  he 
himself  perished  in  the  flight.  No  sooner  had 
Alexander  thus  obtained  the  kingdom  than  he 
gave  up  the  administration  of  affairs  to  his  minis- 
ter Ammonius  and  himself  to  n  life  of  pleasure. 
Ammonius  put  to  death  all  the  members  of  the  late 
royal  family  who  were  in  his  power;  but  two  sons 
of  Demetrius  were  safe  in  Crete.  The  elder  of 
them,  who  was  named  Demetrius,  took  the  field  in 
Cilicia  against  the  usurper.  Alexander  applied 
for  help  to  his  father-in-law,  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
who  marched  into  Syria,  and  then  declared  him- 
self in  favour  of  Demetrius.  Alexander  now  re- 
turned from  Cilicia,  whither  he  had  gone  to  meet 
Demetrius,  and  engaged  in  battle  with  Ptolemy  at 
the  river  Oenopams.  In  this  battle,  though 
Ptolemy  fell,  Alexander  was  completely  defeated, 
and  he  was  afterward*  murdered  by  an  Arabian 
emir  with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge,  (n.  f .  I  4'i.) 
The  meaning  of  his  surname  (Balas)  is  doubtful. 
It  is  most  probably  a  title  signifying  "  lord"  or 


"  king."  On  some  of  his  coins  he  is  called 
"  Epiphanes"  and  u  Nicephonis"  after  his  pre- 
tended father.  On  other*  **  Energetcs  "  and 
«*  Theopator."  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  14,  16  ;  Liv.  Fpit. 
1.  liii. ;  Justin,  xxv. ;  Appian,  Syrian^  c.  67 ;  1 
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Mace-ab.  x.  1 1  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  2.  §  4  ;  Euseh. 
Cknninu ;  C  linton,  Fasti,  »»•  p.  324.)        [  P.  S.  ] 

ALEXANDER,  of  Bkroea  ;  he  and  Thyrsi* 
suffocated  Demetrius  the  son  of  Philip  III.  of 
Macedonia,  at  Hemclcia,  in  H.  c.  179.  (Liv.  xl.  24  ; 
oimp,  Dkwkirus,  son  of  Philip.)  [L.S.J 

ALKXANDER  ('AA^ovJpKs),  at  first  bishop 
in  Cafp.uhkia,  flourished  A.  D.  "212.  On  the 
death  of  Severus  a.  n.  211,  be  visited  Jerusalem, 
and  was  made  coadjutor  of  the  aged  Narcissus, 
bishop  .>f  that  city,  whom  he  afterwards  succeeded. 
He  founded  an  ecclesiastical  library  at  Jerusalem, 
of  which  Euscbi  is  made  great  use  in  writing  his 
History.  After  suffering  under  Severus  and  Cara- 
calin,  he  was  at  last  thrown  into  prison  at  Caesarea, 
and,  after  witnessing  a  good  confession,  died  a.  d. 
230.  Easebius  has  preserved  fragments  of  a  letter 
written  by  him  to  the  Antinoites;  of  another  to 
the  Autiochencs  (HisL  Eeci.  vi.  11);  of  n  third 
to  Origcn  (vi.  14);  and  of  another,  written  in  con- 
junction with  Theoctistus  of  Caesarea,  to  Deme- 
trins  of  Alexandria,    (vi.  19.)  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER,  CARBONARI  US  ('AAt'£- 
aripos  6  "AK^peucnJj),  flourished  in  the  third 
century.  To  avoid  the  dangers  of  a  hand- 
some person,  he  disguised  hiitis-lf  and  lived  as 
a  coal-heaver  at  Cumac,  in  Asm  Minor.  The  see 
of  thi*  city  being  vacant,  the  people  asked  St. 
Gregory  Tbaumaturgus  to  come  and  ordain  them  a 
bishop.  He  rejected  many  who  were  offered  for 
conjuration,  and  when  he  bade  the  people  prefer 
virtue  to  rank,  one  in  mockery  cried  out,  u  Well, 
then  !  make  Alexander,  the  coal-heaver,  bishop!" 
St.  Gregory  had  him  summoned,  discovered  his 
disguise,  and  having  arrayed  him  in  sacerdotal 
vr»tiurnts  presented  him  to  the  people,  who,  with 
suqirii*.-  and  joy,  accepted  the  appointment.  He 
addressed  them  in  homely  but  dignified  phrase, 
and  ruled  the  church  till  the  Decian  persecution, 
when  he  was  burnt,  A.  D.  231.  (S.  Greg.  Nyssen. 
Yt.  S.  t.'rry.  Tkuumalttrij.  19,  20,  ap.  Ga'lland. 
ttUtiUh.  Pair.  vol.  iii.  pp.  437— 4G0.)   (A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  ('AAigayBpof),  third  son  of 
C.vv«AXr>BB,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  Thcssalonica, 
»:>*.er  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  his  quarrel 
h  tli  hi*  elder  brother  Antipater  for  the  govern- 
ment [Antipatkk],  he  called  in  the  aid  of 
Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 
To  the  former  he  was  compelled  to  surrender,  as 
the  price  of  his  alliance,  the  land  on  the  sea-coast 
»f  Macedonia,  together  with  the  provinces  of  Am- 
bracia,  Acarnania,  aud  Amphilochia.  (Plut. 
i'yrrh.  p.  38o',  b.)  Demetrius,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch (I'yrrk.  3J)<>,  d.,  Deinetr.  9011,  a.),  arrived 
after  Pyrrhus  had  retired,  and  when  matters, 
through  hi*  mediation,  had  been  arranged  between 
tin-  brothers.  Demetrius,  therefore,  was  now  an 
nnwelcome  visitor,  and  Alexander,  while  he  re- 
cr  ivrd  bim  with  all  outward  civility,  is  said  by 
Plutarch  to  have  laid  a  plan  for  murdering  him  at 
a  banquet,  which  was  baffled,  however,  by  the 
pr .-caution  of  Demetrius.  (Dcmetr.  906",  a.  b.) 
The  next  day  Demetrius  took  his  departure,  and 
Alexander  attended  him  as  far  as  Thcssaly.  Here, 
at  Larissa,  he  went  to  dine  with  Demetrius,  and 
(taking  no  guards  with  him  by  a  fancied  refine- 
nvnt  of  policy)  was  assassinated,  together  with  his 
frigid*  who  attended  him,  one  of  whom  is  said  to 
tare  etclaimed,  that  Demetrius  was  only  one  day 
beforehand  with  them.  (PluU  Lkuutr.  p.  900', 
c  4. ;  Just.  xvi.  1  ;  Diod.  xxi.  Exc.  7.)     [E.  E.J 


ALEXANDER  (aAAf'(aityos).  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinopi.k,  was  the  third  son  of  the  emperor 
Rasilius  and  Eudoeia.  He  was  born  about  a.  p. 
1170,  and,  after  his  father's  death,  he  and  his  bro- 
ther Leo,  the  philosopher,  bore  the  title  of  imperator 
in  common.  Leo  died  on  the  11th  of  May,  911, 
and  Alexander  received  the  imperial  crown,  toge- 
ther with  the  guardianship  of  his  brother's  son, 
Constantinus  Porphyrogcnitus  whom  he  would 
have  mutilated  so  us  to  render  him  unfit  to  govern, 
had  he  not  been  prevented.  The  reign  of  Alex- 
ander, which  Listed  only  for  one  year  and  some 
days,  was  one  uninterrupted  series  of  acts  of 
cruelty,  debauchery,  and  licentiousness ;  for  the 
rest  mints  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  put  on 
himself  during  the  lifetime  of  his  brother,  were 
thrown  off  immediately  after  his  accession,  and 
the  worthiest  persons  were  removed  from  the  court 
while  the  ministers  to  his  lusts  and  passions  were 
raised  to  the  highest  honours.  He  involved  his 
empire  in  a  war  with  Simeon,  king  of  the  Bulga- 
rians but  he  did  not  live  to  see  its  outbreak.  He 
died  on  the  7th  of  June,  912,  in  consequence  of  a 
debauch,  after  which  ho  took  violent  exercise  on 
horseback.  (Constant,  in  lifurif.  2o' ;  Scylitz.  pp. 
5C9,  u'OH  ;  Zonaras,  xvi.  13,  \c.)  l*L.  S.J 

ALEXANDER  (ST.),  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople.    [A  RIt'S.] 

ALEXANDER  CORNE'LIUS  ('AA^aiSpoi 
KopnjAios),  surnamed  Polyhistoh  (noAuiffm^), 
a  Greek  writer  and  contemporary  of  Sulla.  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas  he  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  and  a 
pupil  of  Crates,  and  during  the  war  of  Sulla  in 
Greece  was  made  prisoner  and  sold  as  a  slave  to 
Cornelius  Lentulus,  who  took  him  to  Rome  and 
made  him  the  pnedagogus  of  his  children.  After- 
wards Lentulus  restored  him  to  freedom.  From 
Suidas  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  received  the 
gentile  name  Cornelius  from  lentulus,  while  Scr- 
vius  (nil  Avh.  x.  3HB)  says,  that  he  received  the 
Roman  franchise  from  L.  Cornelius  Suila.  He 
died  at  Laurentum  in  a  fire  winch  consumed  his 
house,  and  as  soon  as  his  wife  heard  of  the  cala- 
mity, she  hung  herself.  The  statement  of  Suidas 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  is  contradicted  by 
Stephanus  Ryzantius  (.*.  »■.  Kotjci to*),  who  says 
that  he  was  a  native  ofCotiacuin  in  I«es.vr  Phrygia, 
and  a  son  of  Asclepiades,  and  who  is  borne  out  by 
the  Elymologicum  Mtignum  (.«.  vt:  5*5oi*a  and 
Tttptfyvtys),  where  Alexander  i*  called  Kimotet. 
The  surname  of  Polyhistor  was  given  to  him  on 
account  of  his  prodigious  learning.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  innumerable  works  but  the  givate-t 
and  most  important  among  them  was  one  consisting 
of  42  books  which  Stephanus  Ryzantius  calls 
ncuToSaxTjy  "TAtjs  ,\6yoi.  This  work  appears  to 
have  contained  historical  and  geographical  accounts 
of  nearly  all  countries  of  the  ancient  world.  Kadi 
of  the  forty  books  treated  of  a  separate  country, 
and  bore  a  corresponding  title,  such  as  Plirygiuca, 
Carica,  Lyciacn,  &c.  Rut  such  titles  are  not  al- 
ways sure  indications  of  a  book  forming  only  a 
part  of  the  great  work  ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
manifest  that  particular  countries  were  treated  of 
in  separate  works.  Thus  we  rind  mention  of  t!ie 
first  book  of  a  separate  work  on  Crete  (Scliol.  uil 
Apulion.  J{/iml.  iv.  1492),  and  of  another  on  the 
"  Tractus  Illyricus."  (Yal  Max.  viii.  l."i,  ext.  7.) 
These  gcograpbico-bistorical  works  are  referred  to 
in  in  numerable  passages  of  Stephanus  Ryzantius 
and  Pliny.     A  separate  work  on  the  Phrygian 
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musicians  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (De  Afus.  5),  I 
and  there  ia  every  probability  that  Alexander  Poly- 
histor  ia  also  the  author  of  the  work  AtaSoxal 
Qihotr6<pwv,  which  aeeina  to  be  the  groundwork  of 
Diogenes  Lacrtiua.  [Alexander  Lvchnus.]  A 
work  on  the  eymbola  of  the  Pythagoreans  ia  men- 
tioned by  Clemens  Alexandrinua  ( Strom,  i.  p.  131) 
and  Cyrillua  (adv.  Julian,  ix.  p.  133).  He  also 
wrote  a  history  of  Jndaea,  of  which  a  considerable 
fragment  is  preserved  in  Euaebius.  (Praep.  Evang. 

ix.  17;  comp.  Clem.  Alcxand.  Strom,  i.  p  143; 
Steph.  Byz.  a.  v.  'lov&ala.)  A  history  of  Rome  in  five 
books  ia  mentioned  by  Suidaa,  and  a  few  fragments 
of  it  are  preserved  in  Serviua.  (Ad  Am.  viii.  3H0, 

x.  388.)  A  complete  list  of  all  the  known  titles 
of  the  works  of  Alexander  Polyhistor  is  given  in 
Voasiua,  Zaj  Hist.  Graec  p.  187,  &c.,  cd.Weatcr- 
mann.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  I.  II.,  kinga  of  Egypt  [Pro- 

tKMAKl'S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AX4favipos)  I.,  king  of  Epi- 
rus, was  the  son  of  Ncoptolcmua  and  brother  of 
Olympiaa,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  came  at  an  early  age  to  the  court  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  and  after  the  Grecian  fashion  became 
the  object  of  hia  attachment.  Philip  in  requital 
made  him  king  of  Epirus,  after  dethroning  his  cou- 
sin Aeacides.  When  Olympiaa  waa  repudiated 
by  her  husband,  she  went  to  her  brother,  and  en- 
deavoured to  induce  him  to  make  war  on  Philip. 
Philip,  however,  declined  the  contest,  and  formed 
a  second  alliance  with  him  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage,  (a  c  336.)  At 
the  wedding  Philip  was  assassinated  by  Pausanias. 
In  B,  c  332,  Alexander,  at  the  request  of  the 
Tarenlincs,  crossed  over  into  Italy,  to  aid  them 
against  the  Lucaniana  and  Bruttii.  After  a  victory 
over  the  Samnites  and  Lucaniana  near  Pacatum 
he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Romans.  Succesa  still 
followed  his  arms.  He  took  Heraclea  and  Consen- 
tia  from  the  Lucaniana,  and  Terina  and  Sipontum 
from  the  Bruttii.  But  in  u.  c.  326,  through  the 
treachery  of  some  Lucanian  exiles,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  engage  under  unfavourable  circumstances 
near  Pandosia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron,  and 
fell  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  exiles  aa  he  waa 
crossing  the  river;  thus  accomplishing  the  prophecy 
of  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  which  had  bidden  him  be- 
ware of  Pandosia  and  the  Acheron.  He  left  a  son, 
Neoptolcraua,  and  a  daughter,  Cadmca.  (Justin, 
viii.  6,  ix.  b",  7,  xii.  2,  xvii.  3,  xviii.  1,  xxiii.  1  ; 
Liv.  viii.  3,  17,  24  ;  Diod.  xvi.  72.)  The  head  on 
the  annexed  coin  of  Alexander  I.  represents  that 
of  Jupiter.  L&  P.  M.] 


ALEXANDER  II.,  king  of  EriRtra,  was  the 
son  of  Pyrrhus  and  Lanaaaa,  the  daughter  of  the 
Sicilian  tyrant  Agathoclea.  He  succeeded  hia  ci- 
ther in  a.  c.  272,  and  continued  the  war  which  his 
father  had  begun  with  Antigonus  Gonatas,  whom 
ho  auccceded  in  driving  from  the  kingdom  of 
Macedon.    He  was,  however,  dispossessed  of  both 
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Macedon  and  Epirus  by  Demetrins,  the  aon  of 
Antigonus;  upon  which  he  took  refuge  amongst 
the  Acarnanians.  By  their  assistance  and  that  of 
his  own  subjects,  who  entertained  a  great  attach- 
ment for  him,  he  recovered  Epirus.  It  appears 
that  he  was  in  alliance  with  the  Aetdians.  He 
married  his  sister  Olympiaa,  by  whom  he  hod  two 
sons,  Pyrrhus  and  Ptolcmacas,  and  a  daughter, 
Phthia.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Olympiaa 
assumed  the  regency  on  behalf  of  her  sons,  and 
married  Phthia  to  Demetrius.  There  are  extant 
silver  and  copper  coins  of  thia  king.  The  former 
bear  a  youthful  head  covered  with  the  skin  of  an 
elephant's  head,  as  appears  in  the  one  figured  be- 
low. The  reverse  represents  Pallas  holding  a  spear 
in  one  hand  and  a  shield  in  the  other,  and  before 
her  atands  an  eagle  on  a  thunderbolt.  (Justin,  xvii. 
1,  xxvi.  2,  3,  xxviii  I;  Polyb.  ii.  45,  ix.  34; 
Plot  Pyrrh.  9.)  [C.  P.  M.J 


ALEXANDER  ('AXitartpos),  a  Greek  Gram- 
marian, who  is  mentioned  among  the  instructors 
of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus.  (Capitol.  M.  Ant.  2  ; 
M.  Antonin.  i.  §  1 0.)  We  still  possess  a  koyos 
iwtrdifHOS  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  rhetorician 
Aristeides.  (Vol.  i.  Oral.  xii.  p.  142,  &c.)  [  L.  S.] 
ALEXANDER,  son  of  Herod.  [Hkrooks.J 
ALEXANDER  (,AA«'(aK0>o*)-  J-  Biahop  of 
HiERAroi.is  in  Phrygin,  flourished  a.  d.  253.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  book  entitled.  Oh  the  netr  things 
introduced  by  Christ  into  the  world  rl  Katvov  »t<r»f- 
vtyxt  Xpurris  tls  r6v  Koagov.  Kt<p.  (f  \  not  extant. 
(Suid.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Hiernpolis,  a.  I>.  431.  He  was 
sent  by  John,  bishop  of  Autioch,  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  Nestorius  at  the  Council  of  Epheaua.  His 
hostility  to  St.  Cyril  waa  such,  that  he  openly 
charged  him  with  Apollinaranism,  and  rejected 
the  communion  of  John,  Theodores  and  the  other 
Eastern  bishops,  on  their  reconciliation  with  him. 
He  appealed  to  the  pope,  but  was  rejected,  and 
was  at  last  lianUhcd  by  the  emperor  to  Fainothis 
in  Egypt.  Twenty-three  letters  of  his  are  extant  in 
Latin  in  the  Synodicon  adrrrsus  Trained  iam  Iremu-i 
ap.  Novum  Cullecti'tncm  C'onciliorum  a  Ikduzvt,  p. 
C70,  Ac.  Paris,  1683.  [A.  J.  C.J 

ALEXANDER  fAA^avopoj),  ST.,  HIERO- 
SOLYMITANUS,  a  disciple,  first,  of  Pantaenu% 
then  of  St.  Clement,  nt  Alexandria,  where  he  l>e- 
came  acquainted  with  Origen,  (  Euseb.  Hi*l.  Eexl.  vi. 
14,)  was  bishop  of  Flaviopolis,  (Tillcraont,  f/isL 
Keel.  iii.  415,)  in  Cnppadocia.  (S.  Hicr.  Vtr.  III. 
§  62.)  In  the  persecution  under  Seven's  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  (circ.  a.  d.  204,  Euseb.  vi.  11,) 
where  he  remained  till  Aaclepiadea  succeeded 
Serapion  at  Antioch,  a.  n.  211,  the  beginning  of 
Caracalla's  reign.  (See  [a]  the  Epistle  St.  Alex- 
ander sent  to  the  Antiochenes  by  St  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  Euseb.  //.  E.  vi.  11.)    Eusebiu*  re- 
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hten  (I  e.\  that  by  Divine  revelation  he  be- 
came coadjutor  bishop  to  Narcissus,  bishop  of 
Aelia,  Le.  Jerusalem,  a.  n.  '212.  (See  Euseb, 
//.  E.  vi.  8;  Chrunic  a«l  A.  D.  228,  and  Alexan- 
der's [0]  Epistle  to  the  Antinoi'tes  ap.  Euseb.  //.  E. 
vi.  11.)  During  his  episcopate  of  nearly  forty 
Team  (for  he  continued  bishop  on  the  death  of 
St.  Narcissus),  he  collected  a  valuable  library  of 
IMetkiMitxti  Ej**tles,  which  existed  in  the  time  of 
Ensebius.  (H.  E.  vi.  20.)  He  received  Origen  when 
the  troubles  at  Alexandria  drove  him  thence,  a.  d. 
2 IK,  and  made  him,  though  a  layman,  explain  the 
Scriptures  publicly,  a  proceeding  which  he  justified 
in  [>] an  epistle  to  Bishop  Demetrius,of  Alexandria, 
(ap.  Euseb.  H.E.  vi.  19,)  who,  however,  sent 
some  deacons  to  bring  Origen  home.  As  Origen 
was  passing  through  Palestine,  on  some  necessary 
business,  St.  Alexander  ordained  him  priest, 
(S.  Hier.  /.  c.  §§  54,  62,)  which  caused  great  dis- 
turbance in  the  church.  [Oriokn.]  A  fragment  of  a 
[i]  letter  from  St.  Alexander  to  Origen  on  the  sub- 
ject exists,  ap.  Eum6.  II.  E.  vi.  1 4.  St.  Alexander 
died  in  the  Decian  persecution,  a.  d.  251,  in  prison 
(S.  Dion.  Alex.  ap.  Eustb.  II.  E.  vi.  4b)  after  great 
sufferings  (£WA.  vi.  39),  and  is  commemorated  in 
the  Eastern  church  on  12th  December,  in  the  West- 
ern on  lo'th  March.  Mazaliaues  succeeded  him. 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  dedicated  to  him  his  Dc 
('•wow  Ecc/esiastim  about  the  observance  of  Easter. 
(//.  E.  vi.  13.)  His  fragments  have  been  men- 
tioned in  chronological  order,  and  are  collected 
in  Gallnxtdi,  Bill.  Pair.  ii.  p.  201,  and  in  Mouth's 
Hr/ufuiaf  Stow,  ii.  p.  39.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER,  JANNAEUS  ('AAf'^poi 
'larratai),  was  the  son  of  Johannes  Hyrcanus,and 
brother  of  Aristobulus  I.,  whom  he  succeeded,  as 
King  of  the  Jews,  in  a  c  104,  after  putting  to 
d<mth  one  of  his  brothers,  who  laid  claim  to  the 
crown.  He  took  advantage  of  the  unquiet  state  of 
Syria  to  attack  the  cities  of  Ftolcmais  (Acre), 
Dora,  and  Gaza,  which,  with  several  others,  had 
nude  themselves  independent.  The  people  of 
I'toleraai's  applied  for  aid  to  Ptolemy  Lathyrus, 
then  king  of  Cyprus,  who  came  with  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men.  Alexander  was  defeated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  Ptolemy  ravaged  the 
country  in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  In  a  c. 
102,  Cleopatra  came  to  the  assistance  of  Alexan- 
der with  a  fleet  and  army,  and  Ptolemy  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Cyprus,  (a  c.  101.)  Soon  af- 
terwards Alexander  invaded  Coele  Syria,  and  re- 
newed bis  attacks  upon  the  independent  cities.  In 
a.  c  96  he  took  Gaza,  destroyed  the  city,  and 
massacred  all  the  inhabitants.  The  result  of  these 
undertakings,  and  bis  having  attached  himself  to 
the  party  of  the  Sadducees,  drew  upon  him  the 
hatred  of  the  Pharisees  who  were  by  far  the  more 
numerous  party.  He  was  attacked  by  the  people 
in  a  c.  94,  while  officiating  as  high-priest  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles  ;  but  the  insurrection  was  put 
down,  and  six  thousand  of  the  insurgents  slain.  In 
the  next  year  ( a  c  93)  he  made  an  expedition 
against  Arabia,  and  made  the  Arabs  of  Gilead  and 
the  Mcabites  tributary.  But  in  a  c.  92,  in  a 
campaign  against  Obedas,  the  emir  of  the  Arabs  of 
(inulonitis  he  fell  into  an  ambush  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Gadara  ;  his  army  was  entirely  destroyed, 
and  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty."  The  Pha- 
rw>es  seized  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  and 
broke  out  into  open  revolt.  At  first  they  were 
Mitceisful,  and  Alexander  was  compelled  to  fiy  to 
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the  mountains  (a  c.  88)  ;  but  two  years  after- 
ward* he  gained  two  decisive  victories.  After  the 
second  of  these,  he  caused  eight  hundred  of  the 
chief  men  amongst  the  rebels  to  be  crucified,  and 
their  wives  and  children  to  be  butchered  before 
their  eyes,  while  he  and  his  concubines  banqueted 
in  sight  of  the  victims.  This  act  of  atrocity  pro- 
cured for  him  the  name  of  **  the  Thracian."  It 
produced  its  effect,  however,  and  the  rebellion  was 
shortly  afterwards  suppressed,  after  the  war  had 
lasted  six  years.  During  the  next  three  years 
Alexander  made  some  successful  campaigns,  reco- 
vered several  cities  and  fortresses,  and  pushed  hirj 
conquests  beyond  the  Jordan.  On  his  return  to 
Jerusalem,  in  a  a  81,  his  excessive  drinking 
brought  on  a  quartan  ague,  of  which  he  died  three 
years  afterwards,  while  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Ragnba  in  Gcrasena,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-seven 
years.  He  left  his  kingdom  to  his  wife  Alexandra. 
Coins  of  this  king  are  extant,  from  which  it  np- 
pears  that  his  proper  name  was  Jonathan,  and  that 
Alexander  was  a  name  which  he  assumed  accord- 
ing to  the  prevalent  custom.  (Joscphus,  Ant.  Jmt. 
xiii.  12-15.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

ALEXANDER  ('A\4(avSpos\  surnamed  Imur, 
the  chief  commander  of  the  Aetolians,  was  a  man 
of  considerable  ability  and  eloquence  for  an  Aeto- 
lian.  (Liv.  xxxii.  33;  Polyb.  xvii.  3,  &c.)  In 
n.  c.  198  he  was  present  at  a  colloquy  held  at 
Nicaea  on  the  Maliuc  gulf,  and  spoke  against  Psi- 
lip  III.  of  Macedonia,  saying  that  the  king  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  quit  Greece,  and  to  restore  to 
the  Aetolians  the  towns  which  had  formerly  been 
subject  to  them.  Philip,  indignant  at  such  a  de- 
mand being  made  by  an  Actolian,  answered  him 
in  a  speech  from  his  ship.  (Liv.  xxxii.  34.)  Soon 
after  this  meeting,  he  was  sent  as  ainlmssador  ol 
the  Aetolians  to  Rome,  where,  together  with  othei 
envoys,  he  was  to  treat  with  the  senate  about 
peace,  but  at  the  same  time  to  bring  accusation* 
against  Philip.  (Polyb.  xvii.  10.)  In  a  c.  197, 
Alexander  again  took  part  in  a  meeting,  at  which 
T.  Quinctius  Elamininus  with  his  allies  and  king 
Philip  were  present,  and  at  which  peace  with  Phi- 
lip was  discussed.  Alexander  dissuaded  his  friends 
from  any  peaceful  arrangement  with  Philip.  (Po- 
lyb. xviii.  19,  kc. ;  Appian,  Mui-ed.  vii.  1.)  In 
B.  c.  195,  when  a  congress  of  nil  the  Greek  states 
that  were  allied  with  Rome  was  convoked  by  T. 
Quinctius  Elamininus  at  Corinth,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  war  that  was  to  be  undertaken 
against  Nabis,  Alexander  spoke  against  the  Athe- 
nians, aud  also  insinuated  that  the  Romans  were 
acting  fraudulently  towards  Greece.  (Liv.  xxxiv. 
23.)  When  in  a  c.  189  M.  Eulvius  Nobilior, 
after  his  victory  over  Antiochus,  was  expected  to 
march  into  Aetolia,  the  Aetolians  sent  envoys  to 
Athens  and  Rhodes;  and  Alexander  Isius,  toge- 
ther with  Phaneas  and  Lycopus,  were  sent  to 
Rome  to  sue  for  peace.  Alexander,  now  an  old 
man,  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy ;  but  he  and 
his  colleagues  were  made  prisoners  in  Cephalenia 
by  the  Epcirots,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  heavy 
ransom.  Alexander,  however,  although  he  was 
very  wealthy,  refused  to  pay  it,  and  was  accord- 
ingly kept  in  captivity  for  some  days,  after  which 
he  was  liberated,  at  the  command  of  the  Romans, 
without  any  ransom.  (Polyb.  xxii.  9.)     [L.  S. ] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^ofSpoj),  surnamed  Lvi  11- 
nl's  (\vx*os),  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  poet.  He 
was  a  mitive  of  Ephesus,  wheuce  he  is  sometimes 
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called  Alexander  Ephcsius  and  must  have  lived 
shortly  before  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  642), 
who  mentions  him  among  the  more  recent  Ephesian 
authors,  and  also  states,  that  he  took  a  part  in  the 
political  affairs  of  his  native  city.  Strabo  ascribes 
to  him  a  history,  and  poems  of  a  didactic  kind, 
viz.  one  on  astronomy  and  another  on  geography, 
in  which  he  describes  the  great  continents  of  the 
world,  treating  of  each  in  a  separate  work  or  book, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  bore  the 
name  of  the  continent  of  which  it  contained  an 
account.  What  kind  of  history  it  was  that  Strabo 
alludes  to,  is  uncertain.  The  so-called  Aurelius 
Victor  ((/«;  Orig.  Gent.  Horn.  9)  quotes,  it  is  true, 
the  first  book  of  a  history  of  the  Marsic  war  by 
Alexander  the  Ephesian  ;  but  this  authority  is  i 
more  than  doubtful.  Some  writers  have  supposed 
that  this  Alexander  is  the  author  of  the  history  of 
the  succession  of  Greek  philosophers  {cd  rwv  $>tAo- 
o6<puv  lia&oxal),  which  is  so  often  referred  to  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  116,  ii.  19,  106,  iii.  4,  5, 
Iv.  62,  vii.  179,  viii.  24,  ix.  61);  but  this  work 
belonged  probably  to  Alexander  Polyhistor.  His 
geographical  poem,  of  which  several  fragments  are 
still  extant,  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Stcphanus 
Uyzantius  and  others.  (Steph.  Hyz.  s.rr.  Aoxijftjj, 
TairpoffaVij,  Awpoi,  "tpttavol,  MrKtrala,  &c;  comp. 
Etistath.  wl  Diony*.  I'cri.g.  388,  591.)  Of  his 
nstronoiuical  poem  a  fragment  is  still  extant,  which 
has  been  erroneously  attributed  by  Gale  {Addend, 
ad  I'arlhen.  p.  49)  and  Schneider  {ad  Vitruv.  ii. 
p.  23,  Sic.)  to  Alexander  Aetolus.  (See  Naeke, 
&-Jnd<ie  CrUicat;  p.  7,  &c.)  It  is  highly  pmUible 
that  Cicero  {ad  Att.  ii.  20,  22)  is  speaking  of 
Alexander  Lychnus  when  he  says  that  Alexander 
is  not  a  good  poet,  a  careless  writer,  but  yet  pos- 
sesses some  information.  [L.  S.] 

A  L E X  AN  D E R  L  Y  CO  PO L I T ES  ('AA«'$a v$po t 
AiwcairjXiTTjf),  was  so  called  from  Lyopolis,  in 
Egypt,  whether  as  born  there,  or  because  he  was 
bishop  there,  is  uncertain.  At  first  a  pagan,  he 
was  next  instructed  in  Manicheeism  by  persons 
acquainted  with  Manes  himself.  Converted  to  the 
faith,  he  wrote  a  confutation  of  the  heresy  (7'mo 
tatus  de  J'lacUis  Mankhacorum)  in  Greek,  which 
was  first  published  by  Combens,  with  a  I<atin 
version,  in  the  Auctarium  Xuvitsimum  DM. 
J'utr.  Ps.  ii.  pag.  3,  &c.  It  is  published  also  by 
Gallandi,  DM.  1'atr.  vol.  iv.  p.  73.  He  was  bishop 
cf  Lycopolis,  (Phot.  Epitome  de  Munich,  ap. 
Montfuueon.  DM.  CoLdin.  p.  3.54,)  and  probably 
immediately  preceded  Melctius.  (Le  (juien,  Orutu 
AW  vol.  ii.  p.  597.)  [A.  J.  C.J 

ALEXANDER  ((AAj{w8pof),  the  son  of  Lvst- 
machl's  by  an  Odrysian  woman,  whom  Polyncnus 
(vi.  12)  calls  Mams.  On  the  murder 'of  his 
brother  Agathocles  [sec  p.  65,  u]  by  command  of 
his  father  in  n.  c.  284,  he  fled  into  Asia  with  the 
widow  of  his  brother,  and  solicited  aid  of  Seleucus. 
A  war  ensued  in  consequence  between  Seleucus 
and  Lysimachus  which  terminated  in  the  defeat 
and  death  of  tho  latter,  who  was  slain  in  battle  in 
B.  c  281,  in  the  plain  of  Coras  in  Phrygia.  His 
body  was  conveyed  by  his  son  Alexander  to  the 
Chcrsoncsus  and  there  buried  between  Cardia  nnd 
Pactya,  where  his  tomb  was  remaining  in  the  time 
of  Pausania*.  (i.  10.  §  4,  5  ;  Appian,  Syr.  64.) 

ALEXANDER  I.  ('A^ari^t),  the  tenth  king 
of  Macedonia,  was  the  son  of  Amyntas  I.  When 
Mcgnhazus  sent  to  Macedonia,  about  it.  v.  5(»7,  to 
demand  earth  and  water,  as  u  token  of  submission 


!  to  Darius  £  myntas  was  still  reigning.  At  a  bnn- 
|  quit  given  to  the  Persian  envoys  the  latter  de- 
manded the  presence  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and 
Amyntas  through  fear  of  his  quests  ordered  them 
to  attend.  But  when  the  Persians  proceeded  to 
offer  indignities  to  them,  Alexander  caused  them 
to  retire,  under  pretence  of  arraying  them  more 
beautifully,  and  introduced  in  their  sU-ad  sonic 
Macedonian  youths  dressed  in  female  attire,  who 
slew  the  Persians.  As  the  Persians  did  not  re- 
turn, Megnbaxus  sent  Rubares  with  some  trooi* 
into  Macedonia ;  but  Alexander  escaped  the  dan- 
ger by  giving  his  sister  Gygaca  in  marriage  to  tho 
Persian  general.  According  to  Justin,  Alexander 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  soon  after 
these  events.  (Herod,  v.  17—21,  viii.  136; 
Justin,  vii.  2—4.)  In  n.  c.  492,  Macedonia 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Persian  general  Mar- 
donius  (Herod,  vi.  44);  and  in  Xerxes'  invasion 
of  Greece  (n.  c.  480),  Alexander  accompanied  the 
Persian  army.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  Mar- 
douius  and  was  sent  by  him  to  Athens  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis  to  propose  peace  to  the  Athe- 
nians which  he  strongly  recommended,  under  the 
conviction  that  it  was  impossible  to  contend  with 
the  Persians.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  mis- 
sion ;  but  though  he  continued  in  the  Persian 
nrmy,  he  was  always  s'-cretly  inclined  to  the  cause 
of  the  Greeks,  and  informed  them  the  night  before 
the  luttle  of  I'lataeae  of  the  intention  of  Manlouius 
to  fight  on  the  following  day.  (viii.  136,  140  — 
143,  ix.  44,  45.)  He  was  alive  in  n.  c.  463, 
when  Cimon  recovered  Thaws.  (Plut.  Cim.  14.) 
He  was  succeeded  by  IVnliccas  II. 

Alexander  was  the  first  inemtier  of  the  royal 
family  of  Macedonia,  who  presented  himself  ns  a 
competitor  at  the  Olympic  games  and  was  admit- 
ted to  them  after  proving  his  Greek  descent 
(Herod,  v.  22;  Justin,  vii.  2.)  In  his  reign 
Macedonia  received  a  considerable  accession  of  ter- 
ritory.   (Thuc.  ii.  99.) 


ALEXANDER  II.  ('AA^ai^),  the  six- 
teenth king  of  M.U'KDo.vtA,  the  eldest  son  of 
Amyntas  II.,  succeeded  his  fathei  in  a  c  369, 
and  appears  to  have  reigned  nearly  two  years 
though  Diodorus  nasigns  only  one  to  his  reign. 
While  engaged  in  Thessaly  in  a  war  with  Alexan- 
der of  Pherae,  a  usuqwr  rose  up  in  Macedonia  of 
the  name  of  Ptolemy  Alorites  whom  Diodorus 
apparently  without  good  authority,  calls  a  brother 
of  the  king.  Pelopidas,  being  called  in  to  mediate 
between  them,  left  Alexander  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  but  took  with  him  to  Thebes  several 
hostages;  among  whom,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, was  Philip,  the  youngest  brother  of  Alex- 
ander, afterwards  king  of  Macedonia,  and  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Hut  he  had  scarcely  left 
Macedonia,  before  Alexander  was  munlen>d  by 
Ptolemy  Alorites,  or  according  to  .Iu*tin  (vii.  5), 
through  the  intrigues  of  his  mother,  Eurydice. 
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Demosthenes  faU.  Isg.  p.  402)  names  Apollo- 
phone*  as  one  of  the  murderers.  (Diod.  xv.  60, 
61,  67,  71,  77;  Pint.  Pdop.  2G,  27  ;  Athcn.  xiv. 
p.  629,  d.;  AetKhin.  de/ais.  Leg.  p.  31,  L  33.) 


ALEXANDER  III.  ('AA^ofJpof),  king  of 
Macedonia,  sumamed  the  Great,  was  born  at 
Pel  la,  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  356.  He  was  the 
eon  of  Philip  II.  and  Olympias,  and  he  inherited 
much  of  the  natnral  disposition  of  both  of  his  pa- 
rents— the  cool  forethought  and  practical  wisdom 
of  his  father,  and  the  anient  enthusiasm  and  un- 
governable passions  of  his  mother.  His  mother 
belonged  to  the  royal  house  of  Epeirus,  and  through 
her  he  traced  his  descent  from  the  great  hero 
Achilles.  His  early  education  was  committed  to 
Leonidas  and  Lysitnachus,  the  former  of  whom 
was  a  relation  of  his  mother's,  and  the  latter  an 
Acarnanian.  Leonidas  early  accustomed  him  to 
endure  toil  and  hardship,  but  Lysiinachus  recom- 
mended himself  to  his  royal  pupil  by  obsequious 
rl.ittery.  But  Alexander  was  also  placed  under 
the  care  of  Aristotle,  who  acquired  an  influence 
o\er  his  mind  and  character,  which  is  manifest  to 
the  latest  period  of  his  life.  Aristotle  wrote  for 
his  use  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  government ;  and 
the  dear  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  political 
relations  of  nations  and  of  the  nature  of  government, 
which  Alexander  shews  in  the  midst  of  all  his  con- 
quests, may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  lessons  he 
bad  received  in  his  youth  from  the  greatest  of  phi- 
losophers. It  is  not  impossible  too  that  his  love 
of  discovery,  which  distinguishes  him  from  the 
herd  of  vulgar  conquerors,  may  also  have  been  im- 
planted in  him  by  the  researches  of  Aristotle.  Nor 
was  his  physical  education  neglected.  He  was 
early  trained  in  all  manly  and  athletic  sports  ;  in 
horsemanship  he  excelled  all  of  his  age ;  and  in 
tlx?  art  of  war  he  had  the  advantage  of  his  father's 
instruction. 

At  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  Alexander  was  en- 
trusted with  the  government  of  Macedonia  by  his 
father,  while  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  kingdom 
to  march  against  Byzantium.  He  first  distinguished 
himself,  however,  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia 
(b.  r.  338).  where  the  victory  was  mainly  owing  to 
his  impetuosity  and  courage. 

On  the  murder  of  Philip  (b.  c.  336),  just  after 
he  had  made  arrangements  to  march  into  Asia  at 
the  head  of  the  confederate  Greeks,  Alexander 
attended  the  throne  of  Maccdon,  and  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  enemies  on  every  side.  Attalus, 
the  uncle  of  Cleopatra,  who  had  l#cn  sent  into 
A>ia  by  Parmenion  with  a  considerable  force,  as- 
pired to  the  throne  ;  the  Greeks,  roused  by  De- 
mosthenes, threw  off  the  Macedonian  supremacy  ; 
and  the  barbarians  in  the  north  threatened  his 
dominions.  Nothing  but  the  promptest  energy 
could  save  him ;  but  in  this  Alexander  was  never 
deficient.  AttaluB  was  seized  and  put  to  death. 
His  rapid  march  into  the  south  of  Greece  over- 
awed all  opposition ;  Theirs,  which  had  been 
nio»t  active  against  him,  submitted  when  he  ap- 
peared at  its  gates;  and  the  assembled  Greeks  :it 


the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  Ijieedaemonians,  elected  him  to  the  command 
against  Persia,  which  had  previously  been  bestowed 
upon  hi6  father.  Being  now  at  liberty  to  reduce 
the  barbarians  of  the  north  to  obedience,  he 
marched  (early  in  B.C.  335)  across  mount  Huemus, 
defeated  the  Triballi,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Danube,  which  he  crossed,  and  received  embassies 
from  the  Scythians  and  other  nations.  On  his 
return,  he  marched  westward,  and  subdued  the 
Illyrians  and  Taulantii,  who  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Macedonian  supremacy.  While  en- 
gaged in  these  distant  countries,  a  report  of  his 
death  reached  Greece,  and  the  Thehans  once  more 
took  up  arms.  But  a  terrible  punishment  awaited 
them.  He  advanced  into  Bocotia  by  rapid  marches 
and  appeared  before  the  gates  of  the  city  almost 
before  the  inhabitants  had  received  intelligence  of 
his  approach.  The  city  was  taken  by  assault ;  all  the 
buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  house  of  Pin- 
dar, were  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  most  of  the 
inhabitants  butchered,  and  the  rest  sold  as  slaves. 
Athens  feared  a  similar  fate,  and  sent  an  embassy 
deprecating  his  wrath  ;  but  Alexander  did  not  ad- 
vance further ;  the  punishment  of  Thebes  was  a 
sufficient  warning  to  Greece. 

Alexander  now  directed  all  his  energy  to  prepare 
for  the  expedition  against  Persia.  In  the  spring 
of  b.  c.  334,  he  crossed  over  the  Hellespont  into 
Asia  with  an  army  of  about  ."'..^OOO  men.  Of 
these  30,000  were  "foot  and  5000  horse;  and  of 
the  former  only  12,000  were  Macedonians  But 
experience  had  shewn  that  this  was  a  force  which 
no  Persian  king  could  resist.  Darius,  the  reicninu 
king  of  Persia,  had  no  military  skill,  and  could 
only  ho|>e  to  oppose  Alexander  by  engaging  the 
services  of  mercenary  lireeks,  of  whom  he  obtained 
large  supplies. 

Alexander's  first  engagement  with  the  Persian! 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  where  they  at 
tempted  to  prevent  his  passage  over  it.  Memnon, 
a  Hhodian  Greek,  was  in  the  army  of  the  Persians, 
and  had  recommended  them  to  withdraw  as  Alexan- 
der's army  advanced,  and  lay  waste  the  country; 
but  this  advice  was  not  followed,  and  the  Persians 
were  defeated.  Memnon  was  the  ablest  genera! 
that  Darius  had,  and  his  death  in  the  following 
year  (b.  u  3:53)  relieved  Alexander  from  a  formid- 
able opponent.  After  the  capture  of  Ilalicarnassus, 
Memnon  had  collected  a  powerful  licet,  in  which 
Alexander  was  greatly  deficient ;  he  had  taken 
many  of  the  islands  in  the  Aegaean,  and  threatened 
Macedonia. 

Before  marching  against  Darius,  Alexander 
thought  it  exjiedient  to  subdue  the  chief  towns  on 
the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  last  event 
of  importance  in  the  campaign  was  the  capture  of 
Halicarnassus,  which  was  not  taken  till  Lite  in  the 
autumn,  after  a  vigorous  defence  by  Memnon. 
Alexander  inarched  along  the  coast  of  Lycia  and 
Pamphylia,  and  then  northward  into  Phrygia  and 
to  Gordium,  where  he  cut  or  untied  the  celebrated 
Gordian  knot,  which,  it  was  said,  was  to  be 
loosened  only  by  the  conqueror  of  Asia. 

In  B.  c.  333,  he  was  joined  at  Gordium  by  re- 
inforcements from  Macedonia,  and  commenced  hi* 
second  campaign.  From  Gordium  he  marched 
through  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  into  Cilicia  to 
the  city  of  Tarsus,  where  he  nearly  lost  his  life  by 
a  fever,  brought  on  by  his  great  exertions,  or 
through  throwing  himself,  when  heated,  into  the 
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cold  waters  of  the  Cydnus.  Darius  meantime  had 
collected  an  immense  army  of  500,000,  or  600,000 
men,  with  30,000  Greek  mercenaries ;  but  instead 
of  waiting  for  Alexander's  approach  in  the  wide 
plain  of  Sochi,  where  he  had  been  stationed  for 
some  time,  and  which  was  favourable  to  his  num- 
bers and  the  evolution  of  his  cavalry,  he  advanced 
into  the  narrow  plain  of  Issus,  where  defeat  was 
almost  certain.  Alexander  had  passed  through 
this  plain  into  Syria  before  Darius  reached  it ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  the  move- 
ments of  Darius,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  in  the 
battle  which  followed  the  Persian  army  was  de- 
feated with  dreadful  slaughter.  Darius  took  to 
flight,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  left  wing  routed,  and 
escaped  across  the  Euphrates  by  the  ford  of  Thap- 
sacus;  but  his  mother,  wife,  and  children  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Alexander,  who  treated  them  with 
thp  utmost  delicacy  and  respect.  The  battle  of 
Issus,  which  was  fought  towards  the  close  of  b.  c. 
333  decided  the  fate  of  the  Persian  empire ;  but 
Alexander  judged  it  most  prudent  not  to  pursue 
Darius,  but  to  subdue  Phoenicia,  which  was  espe- 
cially formidable  by  its  navy,  and  constantly 
threatened  thereby  to  attack  the  coasts  of  Greece 
and  Macedonia.  Most  of  the  cities  of  Phoenicia 
submitted  as  he  approached  ;  Tyre  alone  refused  to 
surrender.  This  city  was  not  taken  till  the  mid- 
dle of  b.  c.  33'2,  after  an  obstinate  defence  of  seven 
months,  mid  was  fearfully  punished  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  8000  Tyrians  and  the  sale  of  30,000  into 
slavery.  Next  followed  the  siege  of  Gaza,  which 
again  delayed  Alexander  two  months,  and  after- 
wards according  to  Josephus,  he  inarched  to  Jeru- 
salem, intending  to  punish  the  people  for  refusing 
to  assist  him,  but  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose 
by  the  appearance  of  the  high  priest,  and  pardoned 
the  people.  This  story  is  not  mentioned  by  Arrian, 
and  rests  on  questionable  evidence. 

Alexander  next  marched  into  Egypt,  which 
gladly  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  for  the  Egyp- 
tians" had  ever  hated  the  Persians,  who  insulted 
their  religion  and  violated  their  temples.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  (n.  c.  331),  Alex- 
ander founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  western  branch 
of  the  Nile,  the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  he  in- 
tended should  form  the  centre  of  commerce  between 
the  eastern  and  western  worlds,  and  which  soon 
more  than  realized  the  expectations  of  its  founder. 
He  now  determined  to  visit  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  and  after  proceeding  from  Alexandria 
along  the  coast  to  Paraetonium,  he  turned  south- 
ward through  the  desert  and  thusreached  the  temple. 
He  was  saluted  by  the  priests  as  the  son  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon. 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  (b.  c.  331), 
Alexander  set  out  to  meet  Darius,  who  had  col- 
lected another  army.  He  marcned  through  Phoe- 
nicia and  Syria  to  the  Euphrates,  which  he  crossed  at 
the  ford  of  Thapsacus ;  from  thence  he  proceeded 
through  Mesopotamia,  crossed  the  Tigris  and  at 
length  met  with  the  immense  hosts  of  Darius  said 
to  have  amounted  to  more  than  a  millio,,  cf  men, 
in  the  plains  of  Gnugnmela.  The  battle  was  fought 
in  the  month  of  October,  B  c.  331,  and  ended  in 
the  complete  defeat  of  the  Persians,  who  suffered 
immense  slaughter.  Alexander  pursued  the  fugi- 
tives to  Arbela  (Erbil),  which  place  has  given  its 
name  to  the  battle,  and  which  was  distant  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  spot  where  it  was  fought  Da- 
tius,  who  bad  left  the  field  of  battle  early  in  the  ] 


day,  fled  to  Ecbatana  (Hamudnn).  in  Media, 
Alexander  was  now  the  conqueror  of  Asia;  and 
he  began  to  assume  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  oi 
an  Asiatic  despot.  His  adoption  of  Persian  habits 
and  customs  tended  doubtless  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  his  new  subjects ;  but  these  out- 
ward signs  of  eastern  royalty  were  also  accom- 
panied by  many  acts  worthy  only  of  an  eastern 
tyrant;  he  exercised  no  controul  over  his  pas- 
sions and  frequently  gave  way  to  the  most  violent 
and  ungovernable  excesses. 

From  Arbela,  Alexander  marched  to  Babylon, 
Susa,  and  Perscpolis  which  all  surrendered  with- 
out striking  a  blow.  He  is  said  to  have  set  fire  to 
the  palace  of  Persepolis,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts  in  the  revelry  of  a  banquet  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Thais  an  Athenian  courtezan. 

At  the  beginning  of  b.  c.  330,  Alexander 
marched  from  Perscpolis  into  Media,  where  Darius 
had  collected  a  new  force.  On  his  approach, 
Darius  fled  through  Rhauae  and  the  passes  of  the 
Elburz  mountains,  called  by  the  ancients  the  Cas- 
pian Gates  into  the  Ractrian  provinces.  After 
stopping  a  short  time  at  Ectiatana,  Alexander  pur- 
sued him  through  the  deserts  of  Parthia,  and  had 
nearly  reached  him,  when  the  unfortunate  king  was 
murdered  by  Ressus  satrap  of  Bactria,  and  his  as- 
sociates. Alexander  sent  his  body  to  Persepolis  to 
be  buried  in  the  tombs  of  the  Persian  kings  Bcssu* 
escaped  to  Bactria,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Persia.  Alexander  advanced  into  Hyreania,  in 
order  to  gain  over  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks  of 
Darius' s  army,  who  were  assembled  there.  After 
some  negotiation  he  succeeded  ;  they  were  all  par- 
doned, and  a  great  many  of  them  taken  into  his 
pay.  After  spending  fifteen  days  at  Zadracarta, 
the  capital  of  Parthia,  he  marched  to  the  frontiers 
of  Areia,  which  he  entrusted  to  Satibarzanes  the 
former  satrap  of  the  country,  and  set  out  on  his 
march  towards  Bactria  to  attack  Bessus  but  had 
not  proceeded  far,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  re- 
volt of  SatilKirzancs.  By  incredible  exertions  he 
returned  to  Artaroana,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
in  two  days'  march :  the  satrap  took  to  flight,  and 
a  new  governor  was  appointed.  Instead  of  re- 
suming his  march  into  Bactria,  Alexander  seems 
to  have  thought  it  more  prudent  to  subdue  the 
south  eastern  parts  of  Areia,  and  accordingly 
marched  into  the  country  of  the  Drangae  unci 
Sarangne. 

During  the  army's  stay  at  Prophthasia,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Drangae,  an  event  occurred,  which 
shews  the  altered  character  of  Alexander,  and  re- 
presents him  in  the  light  of  a  suspicious  orient. J 
despot  Philotas  the  son  of  his  faithful  general, 
Parmenion,  and  who  had  been  himself  a  personal 
friend  of  Alexander,  was  accused  of  a  plot  against 
the  king's  life.  He  was  accused  by  Alexander 
before  the  army,  condemned,  and  put  to  death. 
Parmenion,  who  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  at 
Ecbatana,  was  also  put  to  death  by  command  of 
Alexander,  who  feared  lest  he  should  attempt  to 
revenge  his  son.  Several  other  trials  for  treason 
followed,  and  many  Macedonians  were  executed. 

Alexander  now  advanced  through  the  country 
of  the  Ariaspi  to  the  Arachoti,  a  people  west  of 
the  Indus  whom  he  conquered.  Their  conquest 
and  the  complete  subjugation  of  Areia  occupied 
the  winter  of  this  year.  (a.  c.  330.)  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  year  (u.  c.  3-JiI),  he 
'crossed  the  mountains  of  the  ParopaiiUMis  (the 
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Hindoo  Coosh),  and  marched  into  Boctria  against 
Bessus.  On  the  approach  of  Ah  xander,  Bessus 
fled  acroM  the  Oxus  into  Sogdiana.  Alexander 
followed  him,  and  transported  his  army  across  the 
rirer  on  the  skins  of  the  tents  stuffed  with  straw. 
Shortly  after  the  passage  Bessus  was  hctrayed  into 
his  hands,  and,  after  being  cruelly  mutilated  by 
•rdcr  of  Alexander,  was  put  to  death.  From  the 
Oxus  Alexander  advanced  as  far  as  the  Jaxartcs 
(the  Sir),  which  he  crossed,  and  defeated  several 
Scythian  tribes  north  of  that  river.  After 
founding  a  city  Alexandria  on  the  Jaxartes  he 
retraced  his  steps,  recrossed  the  Oxus,  and  returned 
io  Zariaspa  or  Bactra,  where  he  spent  the  winter 
of  329.  It  was  here  that  Alexander  killed  his 
friend  Cleitus  in  a  drunken  reveL  [Ci.eiti'8.] 

In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  32U,  Alexander  again 
crossed  the  Oxus  to  complete  the  subjugation  of 
Sogdiana,  but  was  not  able  to  effect  it  in  the  year, 
and  accordingly  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Nau- 
laca,  a  place  in  the  middle  of  the  province.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  n.  c.  327,  he  took 
a  mountain  fortress  in  which  Oxyartes,  a  Bactrim 
prince,  had  deposited  his  wife  and  daughters. 
The  beauty  of  Roxana,  one  of  the  latter,  captivated 
the  conqueror,  and  he  accordingly  made  her  his 
wife.  This  marriage  with  one  of  his  eastern  sub- 
jects was  in  accordance  with  the  whole  of  his 
policy.  Having  completed  the  conquest  of  Sogdi- 
ana, Alexander  marched  south  ward  into  Bactria, 
nnd  made  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  India. 
While  in  Bactria,  another  conspiracy  was  discov- 
ered for  the  murder  of  the  king.  The  plot  was 
iiTrocd  by  Hermolaus  with  a  nninber  of  the  royal 
pages,  and  Callisthcncs  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  was 
involved  in  it.  All  the  conspirators  were  put  to 
death. 

Alexander  did  not  leave  Bactria  till  late  in  the 
spring  of  b.  c.  327,  and  crossed  the  Indus,  proba- 
bly near  the  modern  Attock.  He  now  entered 
the  country  of  the  Pen  jab,  or  the  Five  Rivers. 
Taxilas  the  king  of  the  people  immediately  east 
nf  the  Indus,  submitted  to  him,  and  thus  he  met 
with  no  resistance  till  he  reached  the  Hydaspes 
upon  the  opposite  kink  of  which  Porus  an  Indian 
king,  was  posted  with  a  large  nrmy  and  a  consider- 
«bic  number  of  elephant*.  Alexander  managed  to 
cross  the  river  unperceived  by  the  Indian  king, 
and  then  an  obstinate  battle  followed,  in  which 
Poms  was  defeated  after  a  gallant  resistance,  and 
taken  prisoner.  Alexander  restored  to  him  his 
kingdom,  and  treated  him  with  distinguished 
honour. 

Alexander  remained  thirty  days  on  the  Hydaspes, 
during  which  time  he  founded  two  towns,  one  on 
men  bank  of  the  river:  one  was  called  Buccpbala, 
ni  honour  of  his  horse  Bucephalus,  who  died  here, 
4iter  carrying  him  through  so  many  victories ;  and 
the  other  Nicaea,  to  commemorate  his  victory. 
From  thence  he  marched  to  the  Acesines  (the 
Chi  nab),  which  he  crossed,  and  subsequently  to  the 
llydraoles  (the  Ravee),  which  he  nlso  crossed, 
to  attack  another  Porus  who  had  prepared 
to  resist  him.  But  as  he  approached  nearer, 
this  Porus  fled,  and  his  dominions  were  given 
to  the  one  whom  he  had  conquered  on  the 
Hydaspes.  The  Cathaei,  however,  who  also 
dwelt  cast  of  the  Hydraotes,  offered  a  vigorous 
resistance,  bat  were  defeated.  Alexander  still 
pressed  forward  till  lie  reached  the  Hyphasis 
(Gurra),  which  he  was  preparing  to  cross,  when 
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the  Macedonians,  worn  out  by  long  service,  and 
tired  of  the  war,  refused  to  proceed  ;  and  Alexan- 
der, notwithstanding  his  entreaties  and  prayers, 
was  obliged  to  lead  them  back.  He  returned 
to  the  Hydaspes,  where  he  had  preriously  given 
orders  for  the  building  of  a  fleet,  mid  then  s-iiied 
down  the  river  with  about  8000  men,  while  tin- 
remainder  marched  along  the  banks  in  two  divi- 
sions. This  was  late  in  the  autumn  of  327.  The 
people  on  each  side  of  the  river  submitted  with- 
out resistance,  except  the  Malli,  in  the  conquest 
of  one  of  whose  places  Alexander  was  severely 
wounded.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Acesines 
and  the  Indus,  Alexander  founded  a  city,  and 
left  Philip  as  satrap,  with  a  considerable  body 
of  Greeks.  Here  he  built  some  fresh  ships,  and 
shortly  afterwards  sent  about  a  third  of  the 
army,  under  Craterus,  through  the  country  of 
the  Arachoti  and  Drangae  into  Carmnnia.  "lie 
himself  continued  his  voyage  down  the  Indus 
founded  a  city  at  Pattala,  the  apex  of  the  delta 
of  the  Indus  and  sailed  into  the  Indian  ocean. 
He  Bccms  to  have  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  about  the  middle  of  326.  Nenrchus  was 
sent  with  the  fleet  to  sail  along  the  coast  to 
the  Persian  gulf  [NK.tRcmrs],  and  Alexander 
set  out  from  Pattala,  about  September,  to  return 
to  Persia.  In  his  march  thruugh  (iedroMu,  his 
army  suffered  greatly  from  want  of  water  and 
provisions  till  they  arrived  at  Pura,  where  they 
obtained  supplies.  From  Pura  he  ndvaneed  to 
Carman  (Kinnnn),  the  capital  of  Carmnnia.  where 
he  was  joined  by  Craterus  with  his  detachment 
of  the  army,  and  aU>  by  Nearchus,  who  had 
accomplished  the  voyage  in  safety.  Alexander 
sent  the  great  body  of  the  ariiiy.  under  Ile- 
phaeation,  along  the  Persian  gulf,  while  he  him- 
self, with  a  small  force,  marched  to  I'asargadae, 
and  from  thence  to  Pcrsepolis  where  he  ap- 
pointed Peticestas  a  Macedonian,  governor,  in 
place  of  the  former  one,  a  Persian,  whom  he 
put  to  death,  for  oppressing  the  province. 

From  Perscpolis  Alexander  ndvaneed  to  Sum, 
which  he  reached  in  the  beginning  of  325.  Here 
he  allowed  himself  and  his  troops  some  rest  from 
their  labours ;  nnd  faithful  to  his  plan  of  forming 
his  European  and  Asiatic  subjects  into  one  people, 
he  assigned  to  about  eighty  of  his  generals  Asiatic 
wives,  and  gave  with  them  rich  dowries.  He  him- 
self took  a  second  wife,  Bnr&iue,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Darius,  and  according  to  some  accounts  a 
third,  Pan-satis,  the  daughter  of  Ochus.  About 
10,000  Macedonians  also  followed  the  example 
of  their  king  and  generals  and  married  Asiatic 
women ;  all  these  received  presents  from  the  king. 
Alexander  also  enrolled  large  numbers  of  Asiatics 
among  his  troops  and  taught  them  the  Macedonian 
tactics.  He  moreover  directed  his  attention  to  the 
increase  of  commerce,  and  for  this  purpose  had  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  made  navigable,  by  removing 
the  artificial  obstructions  which  had  been  made  iu 
the  river  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 

The  Macedonians  who  were  discontented  with 
several  of  the  new  arrangements  of  the  king,  and 
especially  at  his  placing  the  Persians  on  an  equality 
with  themselves  in  many  respects,  rose  in  inuiiny 
against  him,  which  he  quelled  with  some  little 
difficulty,  and  he  afterwards  dismissed  nl>out  10,()U0 
Macedonian  veterans  who  returned  to  Europe  un- 
der the  command  of  Craterus.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  same  year  (h.  c.  325)  he  went  to  Ecbatana, 
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where  he  lost  his  great  favourite  Hcphaestion ;  and 
his  grief  for  his  loss  knew  no  bounds.  From  Ecba- 
tana  he  marched  to  Babylon,  subduing  in  his  way 
the  Cossaei,  a  mountain  tribe ;  and  before  he  reach- 
ed Babylon,  he  was  met  by  ambassadors  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  known  world,  who  had 
come  to  do  homage  to  the  new  conqueror  of  Asia. 

Alexander  reached  Babylon  in  the  spring  of  a.  c 
324,  about  a  year  before  his  death,  notwithstand- 
ing the  warnings  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  predicted 
evil  to  him  if  he  entered  the  city  at  that  time.  He 
intended  to  make  Babylon  the  capital  of  his  empire, 
as  the  best  point  of  communication  between  his 
eastern  and  western  dominions.  His  schemes  were 
numerous  and  gigantic.  His  first  object  was  the 
conquest  of  Arabia,  which  was  to  be  followed,  it 
was  said,  by  the  subjugation  of  Italy,  Carthage, 
and  the  west.  But  his  views  were  not  confined 
merely  to  conquest,  lie  sent  Herncleides  to  build 
a  fleet  on  the  Caspian,  and  to  explore  that  sea, 
which  was  said  to  be  connected  with  the  northern 
ocean.  He  also  intended  to  improve  the  distribu- 
tion of  waters  in  the  Babylonian  plain,  and  for 
that  purpose  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to  inspect 
the  canal  called  I'allacopas.  On  his  return  to 
Babylon,  he  found  the  preparations  for  the  Arabian 
expedition  nearly  complete;  but  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  pro- 
bably brought  on  by  his  recent  exertions  in  the 
marshy  districts  around  Babylon,  and  aggra- 
vated by  the  quantity  of  wine  he  had  drunk 
nt  a  banquet  given  to  his  principal  officers.  He 
died  after  an  illness  of  eleven  days  in  the  month 
of  May  or  June,  n.  c.  323.  He  died  at  the  nge  of 
thirty-two,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years  and  eight 
months.  He  appointed  no  one  as  his  successor, 
but  just  before  his  death  he  gave  his  ring  to  Per- 
diccas.  Roxana  was  with  child  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  afterwards  bore  a  son,  who  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Alexander  Aegus. 

The  history  of  Alexander  forms  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind.  I'nlike  other 
Asiatic  conquerors,  his  progress  was  marked  by 
something  more  than  devastation  and  ruin  ;  at 
every  step  of  his  course  the  Greek  language  and 
civilization  took  root  and  flourished  ;  and  after  his 
death  Greek  kingdoms  were  formed  in  nil  parts  of 
Asia,  which  continued  to  exist  for  centuries.  By 
his  conquests  the  knowledge  of  mankind  was  in- 
creased ;  the  sciences  of  geography,  natural  history 
and  others,  received  vast  additions;  and  it  was 
through  him  that  a  road  was  opened  to  India,  and 
that  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  remote  East. 

No  contemporary  author  of  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander  survives.  Our  best  account  comes  from 
Arrian,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  aera,  but  who  drew  up  his  history  from 
the  accounts  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  I^iigus,  and 
Aristobulus  of  Cassandria.  The  history  of  (juintus 
Curtius,  Plutarch's  life  of  Alexander,  and  the 


I  epitomes  of  Justin  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  were  also 
compiled  from  earlier  writers.  The  best  modem 
writers  on  the  subject  are:  St.  Croix,  Era  mm 
critique  des  ancient  Historian  <T  Alexandre  le  Grand, 
Droysen,  GeschicAle  Alexander*  des  Groom ;  Wil- 
liams, Life  of  Alexander;  Thirl  wall,  History  of 
Greece^  vols.  vi.  and  vii. 

ALEXANDER  IV.  ('AA^osVO.  king  of 
Macedonia,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Roxana,  was  born  shortly  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  B.  c  323.  He  was  acknowledged  as  the 
partner  of  Philip  Arrhidaeus  in  the  empire,  and  was 
under  the  guardianship  of  Perdiccas,  the  regent, 
tilt  the  death  of  the  latter  in  u.  c  321.  He  was 
then  for  a  short  time  placed  under  the  guardianship 
of  Pithon  and  the  general  Arrhidaeus,  and  subse- 
quently under  that  of  Antipater,  who  conveyed 
him  with  his  mother  Roxana,  and  the  king  Philip 
Arrhidaeus  and  his  wife  to  Macedonia  in  320. 
(Diod.  xviii.  3G,  39.)  On  the  death  of  Antipater 
in  319,  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Polvsperchon  ;  but  Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Philip 
Arrhidaeus,  began  to  form  a  powerful  party  in 
Macedonia  in  opposition  to  Pulysperchon ;  and 
Roxana,  dreading  her  influence,  fled  with  her  son 
Alexander  into  Epcirus,  where  Olympias  had  lived 
for  a  long  time.  At  the  instigation  of  Olympias 
Aeacides,  king  of  Epeirus,  made  common  cause 
with  Polvsperchon,  and  restored  the  young  Alex- 
ander to  Macedonia  in  317.  [Akacuiks.]  Eury- 
dice and  her  husband  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
supreme  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  Olympias. 
(xix.  11  ;  Justin,  xiv.  5.)  But  in  the  following 
year  Cassander  obtained  possession  of  Macedonia, 
put  Olympias  to  death,  and  imprisoned  Alexander 
and  his  mother.  They  remained  in  prison  till  the 
general  peace  made  in  31 1,  when  Alexander's  title 
to  the  crown  was  recognized.  Many  of  his  par- 
tisans demanded  that  he  should  be  immediately 
released  from  prison  and  placed  upon  the  throne. 
Cassander  therefore  resolved  to  get  rid  of  so  dan- 
gerous a  rival,  and  caused  him  and  his  mother 
Roxana  to  be  murdered  secretly  in  prison.  (B.c, 
311.  Diod.  xix.  51,  52,  til,  105  ;  Justin,  xv.  2 ; 
Pans.  ix.  7.  i  2.) 

ALEXANDER  fAA^aropoi),  a  Meualoi-o- 
mtan.  He  was  originally  a  Macedonian,  but  had 
nceived  the  franchise  and  was  settled  at  Megalo- 
polis about  n.  <•.  190.  He  pretended  to  be  a  de- 
scendant of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  accordingly 
called  his  two  sons  Philip  and  Alexander.  His 
daughter  Apoma  was  married  to  Araynandcr, 
king  of  the  Athamanians.  Her  eldest  brother, 
Philip,  followed  her  to  her  court,  and  being  of  a 
vain  character,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted 
with  the  prospect  of  gaining  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xxxv.  47 ;  Appinn,  $>/r. 
13;  comp.  Philip,  son  of  Alkxandkiu)    [L.  S.] 

ALEX  AN  DER  ('AA^a^i),  brother  of  Moi.a 
On  the  accession  of  Antiochus  III.,  afterwards 
called  the  Great,  in  u.  c.  224,  he  entrusted  Alex- 
ander with  the  government  of  the  satrapy  of  Persia, 
and  Molo  received  Media.  Antiochus  was  then 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  this  circumstance, 
together  with  the  fact  that  Hcrmcias,  a  l>ase  flat- 
terer and  crafty  intriguer,  whom  every  one  had  to 
fear,  was  all-powerful  at  his  court,  induced  the  two 
brothers  to  form  the  plan  of  causing  the  upper 
satrapies  of  the  kingdom  to  revolt.  It  was  the 
secret  wish  of  Hermeias  to  s»-c  the  king  involved  in 
as  many  difficulties  as  possible,  unJ  it  was  on  lii« 
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id  rice  that  the  war  against  the  rebels  was  entrust- 
ed to  men  without  courage  and  ability.  In  b.  c. 
220,  however,  Antiochus  himself  undertook  the 
command.  Molo  was  deserted  by  his  troops,  and 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life.  All  the  leaders  of  the  rebel- 
lion followed  his  example,  and  one  of  them,  who 
escaped  to  Persia,  killed  Molo's  mother  and  chil- 
dren, persuaded  Alexander  to  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  and  at  kwt  killed  himself  upon  the  bodies  of 
his  friends.  (Polvh.  v.  40,  41,  43,  54.)   [L  S.] 

ALEXANDER  the  Monk  ('AXi^avtSpot 
X-i*),  perhaps  a  native  of  Cyprus.  All  we  know 
of  his  n^e  is  that  he  lived  before  Michael  Glycas 
a.  D.  1 120,  who" quotas  him.  Two  orations  by  him 
are  extant.  1.  A  Panegyric  on  St.  Barnabas,  op. 
Dollandi  Ada  Sanctorum,  vol.  xxi.  p.  430*.  2.  Con- 
cerning the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  up.  lirctfo:  de 
truer  Ckristi,  4to.  Insist.  HJ00.        I  A.  J.  CI 

ALEXANDER  {'AX^avSpos)  of  Mvndi-s  in 
Caria,  a  Greek  writer  on  zoology  of  uncertain  dntc. 
His  works,  which  nre  now  lost,  must  have  been 
considered  very  valuable  by  the  ancients,  since 
they  refer  to  thein  very  frequently.  The  titles  of 
his  works  are :  Ktjiw  'Ioropfa,  a  long  fragment 
of  which,  belonging  to  the  second  book,  is  quoted 
bv  Athenaeus.  (v.  p.  221,  com  p.  ii.  p.  6.5  ;  Aelian, 
Hist.  An.  iii.  23,  iv.  33,  v.  27,  x.  34.)  This  work 
U  probably  the  same  as  that  which  in  other  pn9- 
sag>-»  is  simply  called  Utpl  Zajwy,  and  of  which 
Atbcnaeus  (ix."  p.  392)  likewise  quotes  the  second 
book.  The  work  on  birds  {Utpl  riTTjwJv,  Plut. 
Mar.  17;  Athen.  ix.  pp.  3H7,  3811,  390,  kc.)  was 
a  separate  work,  and  the  second  book  of  it  is  quot- 
ed by  Athenaeus.  Diogenes  Lacrtius  (i.  29)  men- 
tions one  Alexon  of  Myndus  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  myths,  of  which  he  quotes  the  ninth  book. 
This  author  Wing  otherwise  unknown,  Menage 
pro]*>sed  to  read  'AAf'JwSpos  6  Mvro'ios  instead  of 
A\«5«»'.  Rut  everything  is  uncertain,  and  the 
conjecture  at  least  is  not  verv  probable.       [L.  S.  | 

ALEXANDER  NUME'NIUS  ('AXtlartpos 
Noivcifvio?,  or  6  Sovfxr)flou,  as  Suidas  calls  him),  a 
Greek  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian or  that  of  the  Antonines.  About  his  life 
nothing  is  known.  We  possess  two  works  which 
are  ascribed  to  hiin.  The  one  which  certainly  is 
his  work  bears  the  title  Tltpl  r£u  rijs  Atavoiai  Kal 
A«'**«i  Sxn.udVui',  «•  "  De  Figuris  Sententiarum 
et  Elocutiimis."  J.  Rufinianus  in  his  work  on  the 
same  subject  (p.  195,  ed.  Ruhukcn)  expressly  states 
that  Aquila  Romanns,  in  his  treatise  **  De  Figuris 
Sententiurum  et  Elocutionis,"  took  his  materials 
from  Alexander  Numenius'  work  mentioned  above. 
The  second  work  bearing  the  name  of  Alexander 
Numenius  entitled  Tltpl  'EvittiKTtK&v,  i.e.  44  On 
Show-speeches'"  is  admitted  on  all  hands  not  to  be 
his  work,  but  of  a  later  grammarian  of  the  name  of 
Alexander  ;  it  is  to  speak  more  correctly,  made  up 
very  clumsily  from  two  distinct  ones,  one  of  which 
was  written  by  one  Alexander,  and  the  other  by 
Menander.  (Vales,  ad  Eust-b.  Hi*L  Eccles.  p.  2b\) 

The  first  edition  of  these  two  works  is  that  of 
Aldus  in  his  collection  of  the  Wwtorc*  UruecL, 
Venice,  1508,  fol.,  vol.  i.  p.  574,  inc.  They  are 
also  contained  in  Waist's  lihetoms  G'rturi,  vol.  viii. 
The  genuine  work  of  Alexander  Numenius  has 
also  been  edited,  together  with  Minucianus  and 
Phoel>aniinon.  by  L  Normann,  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation and  useful  notes.  tJpsula,  KJ90,  8vo.  (See 
Ruhnken,  wl  Ay  til.  Horn.  p.  139,       ;  Wcstcr- 
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mann,  Getch.  der  G'ricch.  liervdlsamhrit,  §  95,  «.  1 3, 
§104,  ».  7.)  [LS.] 

ALEXANDER,  an  Athenian  painthk,  one  of 
whose  productions  is  extant,  painted  on  a  marble 
tablet  which  bears  his  name.  ( Wiiickelmanu, 
vol.  ii.  p.  47,  v.  p.  120,  ed.  Eiselein.)  There  wa* 
a  son  of  king  Perseus  of  this  name,  who  was  a 
skilful  toreutes.  (Plut.  AnuU.  Paul.  37  )  There 
was  also  a  M.  Lollius  Alexander,  an  engraver, 
whose  name  occurs  in  an  inscription  in  Dnni.  p. 
319,  No.  14.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^ajfyoj),  the  Paphi.a.o- 
nian,  n  celebrated  impostor,  who  flourished  i\\»mt 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  (Liu  inn.  Afcr. 
(>),  a  native  of  Abonoteichos  on  the  Euxine,  and 
the  pupil  of  a  friend  of  Apnllonius  Tyannens.  His 
history,  which  is  told  by  Luci.m  with  great  wt/Vre/r, 
is  chiefly  an  account  of  the  various  contrivances  by 
which  he  established  and  maintained  the  credit  of 
an  oracle.  Being,  according  to  Lucian's  account,  at 
his  wit's  end  for  the  means  of  life,  with  many 
natural  advantages  of  manner  nnd  person,  he  de- 
termined on  the  following  imposture.  After  rais- 
ing the  expectations  of  the  Paphlagonians  with  a 
reported  w>it  of  the  god  Aesculapius  and  giving 
himself  out,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oracle,  as  a 
descendant  of  Perseus  he  gratified  the  exudation 
which  he  had  himself  raised,  by  finding  a  serpent, 
which  he  juggled  out  of  an  egg,  in  the  foundations 
of  the  new  temple  of  Aesculapius.  A  larger  ser- 
pent, which  he  brought  with  him  from  Pel  la,  was 
disguised  with  a  human  head,  until  the  dull  Paph- 
lagonians really  believed  that  a  new  god  (ilvcou 
had  appeared  among  them,  and  gave  oracles  in  the 
likeness  of  a  serpent.  Dark  and  crowded  rooms, 
juggling  tricks  nnd  the  other  nrts  of  more  vulgar 
magicians  were  the  chief  means  used  to  impose 
on  a  credulous  populace,  which  Lucian  detects 
with  as  much  zest  as  any  modern  sceptic  in  the 
marvels  of  animal  magnetism.  Every  one  who 
attempted  to  expose  the  impostor,  was  accused  of 
being  a  Christian  or  Epicurean;  ai  d  c\cn  Lucian, 
who  amused  himself  with  his  contradictory  ora- 
cles, hardly  escaped  the  effects  of  his  malignity. 
He  had  his  spies  at  Rome,  and  busied  himself 
with  the  affairs  of  the  whole  world  :  at  the  time 
when  a  pestilence  was  raging,  many  were  executed 
at  Win  instigation,  us  the  authors  of  this  calamity. 
He  said,  that  the  soul  of  Pythagoras  had  migrated 
into  his  body,  and  prophesied  that  he  should  live 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  and  then  die  from  the 
fall  of  a  thunilerbolt :  unfortunately,  nn  ulcer  in 
the  leg  put  an  end  to  his  imposture  in  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  just  as  he  was  in  the  height 
of  his  glory,  nnd  had  requested  the  emperor  to 
have  a  medal  struck  in  honour  of  himself  and  the 
new  god.  The  influence  he  attained  over  the 
populace  seems  incredible;  indeed,  the  narrative 
of  Lucian  would  appear  to  be  a  mere  romance, 
were  it  not  confirmed  by  some  medals  of  Antoninus 
and  M.  Auielius.  [B.  .1.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AAltavbpos)  of  Paihm  s  a 
Greek  writer  on  mythology  of  uncertain  date. 
Eustathius  (ud  Horn.  Ud.  x.  pp.  lu'50,  1713)  refers 
to  him  as  his  authority.  [L.  S.J 

ALEXANDER  ("AA^avSpos),  surnamed  Pm.o- 
f  La  ton  ( n»jAoirAdT«»'),  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  the 
age  of  the  Antonines,  was  a  son  of  Alexunder  of 
Seleucia,  in  Cilicia,  and  of  Seleucis.  (Philostr. 
Vit.  S«/aA.  ii.  5.  §  1,  compared  with  Epi&l.  .4 /*»//..«. 
1)iau.  13,  where  the  father  of  Alexander  Pclopla- 
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ton  is  called  Straton,  which,  however,  may  be  a 
mere  surname.)  His  father  was  distinguished  as 
a  pleader  in  the  courts  of  justice,  by  which  he  ac- 
quired considerable  property,  but  he  died  at  an  age 
when  hi*  son  yet  wanted  the  care  of  a  father. 
Hia  place,  however,  was  supplied  by  his  friends, 
fs]x*cially  by  Apollonius  of  Tvana,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  in  love  with  Selcucis  on  account  of  her 
extraordinary  beauty,  in  which  she  was  equalled 
by  her  son.  Hia  education  was  entrusted  at  first 
to  Phavorinus,  and  afterwards  to  Dionysius.  He 
spent  the  property  which  his  father  had  left  him 
upon  pleasures,  but,  says  Philostratus  not  con- 
temptible pleasures.  When  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  manhood,  the  town  of  Scleueia,  for  some 
reason  now  unknown,  sent  Alexander  as  ambassa- 
dor to  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  who  is  said  to 
have  ridiculed  the  young  man  tor  the  extravagant 
care  he  bestowed  on  his  outward  appearance.  He 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  away  from  his 
native  place,  at  Antiochia,  Rome,  Tarsus  and  tra- 
velled through  all  Egypt,  as  far  as  the  country  of 
the  rifivoi.  (Ethiopians.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
during  his  stay  at  Antiochia  that  he  was  appointed 
Greek  secretary  to  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus 
who  was  carrying  on  a  war  in  Pannonia,  about 
a.  D.  174.  On  his  journey  to  the  emperor  he 
made  a  short  stay  at  Athens  where  he  met  the 
celebrated  rhetorician  Herodes  Atticus.  He  had 
a  rhetorical  contest  with  him  in  which  he  not  only 
conquered  his  famous  adversary,  but  gained  his 
cstwm  and  admiration  to  such  a  degree,  that 
Herodes  honoured  him  with  a  munificent  present 
One  Corinthian,  however,  of  the  name  of  Sceptes, 
when  nsked  what  he  thought  of  Alexander,  ex- 
pressed his  disappointment  by  saying  that  he  had 
found  **  the  clay  (nijAos),  but  not  Plato."  This 
saying  gave  rise  to  the  surname  of  Peloplaton. 
The  place  and  time  of  his  death  are  not  known. 
Philostratus  gives  the  various  statements  which  he 
found  al»out  these  points.  Alexander  was  one  of 
the  greatest  rhetoricians  of  his  age,  and  he  is 
especially  praised  for  the  sublimity  of  his  style  and 
the  boldness  of  his  thoughts  ;  but  he  is  not  known 
to  have  written  anything.  An  account  of  his  life 
is  given  by  Philostratus  (  VU.  Soph.  ii.  5),  who  has 
also  preserved  several  of  his  sayings  and  some  of 
the  subjects  on  which  he  made  speeches.  (Comp. 
Suidas  s.  r.  'AK^cwSpos  Aiycuos  in  tin. ;  Eudoc. 
p.  52.)  [Ii.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AX^arSpoj),  son  of  Pkrsbps, 
king  of  Macedonia,  wob  a  child  at  the  conquest  of 
his  father  by  the  Romans  and  after  the  triumph 
of  Acmilins  Paullus  in  is.  c.  1G7,  was  kept  in  cus- 
tody at  Alba,  together  with  his  father.  He  be- 
came skilful  in  the  toreutic  art,  learned  the  Latin 
language,  and  became  a  public  notary.  (Liv.  xlv. 
42 ;  Plut  Ae»>.  Paul.  37.) 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^orSpoj),  tyrant  of  Phb- 
rak.  The  accounts  of  his  usurpation  van,'  some- 
what in  minor  points  ;  Diodorus  (xv.  61)  tells  us 
that,  on  the  assassination  of  Jason,  u.  c  370,  Po- 
lydorus  his  brother  ruled  for  a  year,  and  was  then 
poisoned  by  Alexander,  another  brother.  Accord- 
ing to  Xenophon  (//»•//.  vi.  4.  §  34),  Polydorus 
was  murdered  by  his  brother  PoJyphron,  and  Poly- 
phron,  in  his  turn,  n.  c.  3(>9,"  by  Alexander — his 
n>)J*it\  according  to  Plutarch,  who  relates  also  that 


*  This  date  is  at  variance  with  Pausanias  (vi. 
5)  ;  but.  see  Wesselii  •/  on  Diod.  (xv.  75.) 


Alexander  worshipped  as  a  god  the  spear  with 
which  he  slew  his  uncle.  (Plut.  Pelop.  p.  293,&c; 
Wess  ad  Diod.  I.  e.)  Alexander  governed  tyran- 
nically, and  according  to  Diodorus  (L  c),  differently 
from  the  former  rulers  but  Polyphron,  at  least, 
seems  to  have  set  him  the  example.  (Xcn.  /.  c.) 
The  Thessalian  states  however,  which  had  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  Jason  the  Tagns 
(Xen.  Hell.  vi.  1.  §  4,  5,  &c;  Diod.  xv.  60),  were 
not  so  willing  to  submit  to  the  oppression  of  Alex- 
ander the  tyrant,  and  they  applied  therefore  (and 
especially  the  old  family  of  the  Aleuadac  of  La- 
rissa,  who  had  most  reason  to  fear  him)  to  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Macedon,  son  of  Amyntas  II. 
The  tyrant,  with  his  characteristic  energy,  pre- 
pared to  meet  his  enemy  in  Macedonia,  but  the 
king  anticipated  him,  and,  reaching  Larisso,  was 
admitted  into  the  city,  obliged  the  Thessalian  Alex- 
ander to  flee  to  Pherae,  and  left  a  garrison  in  La- 
rissa,  as  well  as  in  Cranon,  which  had  also  come 
over  to  him.  (Diod.  xv.  61.)  But  the  Macedonian 
having  retired,  his  friends  in  Thessaly,  dreading 
the  vengeance  of  Alexander,  sent  for  nid  to  Thebes 
the  policy  of  which  state,  of  course,  was  to  check  a 
neighbour  who  might  otherwise  become  so  formid- 
able, and  Pelopidas  was  accordingly  despatched  to 
succour  them.  On  the  nrrhal  of  the  latter  at  Li- 
rissa,  whence  according  to  Diodorus  (xv.  67)  he 
dislodged  the  Macedonian  garrison,  Alexander  pre- 
sented himself  and  offered  submission  ;  but  soon 
after  escaped  by  flight,  alarmed  by  the  indignation 
which  Pelopidas  expressed  at  the  tales  he  heard  of 
his  cruelty  and  tyrannical  profligacy.  (Diod.  /.  c. ; 
Plut  Peltip.  p.  '291,  d.)  These  events  appear  to 
be  referable  to  the  early  part  of  the  year  368.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year  Pelopidas  was  again  sent 
into  Thessaly,  in  consequence  of  fresh  complaints 
against  Alexander.  Accompanied  by  I  sine n ins,  he 
went  merely  as  a  negotiator,  and  without  any  mi- 
litary force,  and  venturing  incautiously  within  the 
power  of  the  tyrant,  wa«  seized  by  him  and 
thrown  into  prison.  (Diod.  xv.  71;  Plut  Pel.  p. 
'292,  d;  Polyb.  viii.  1.)  The  language  of  De- 
mosthenes (r.  Aristttr.  p.  660)  will  hardly 
support  Mitford's  inference,  that  Pelopidas  was 
taken  prisoner  in  battle.  (iSee  Mitford,  (Jr.  M*t. 
ch.  27.  sec.  5.)  The  Thebans  sent  a  large  army 
into  Thessaly  to  rescue  Pelopidas,  but  they  could 
not  keep  the  field  against  the  superior  cavalry  of 
Alexander,  who,  aided  by  auxiliaries  from  Athens 
pursued  them  with  great  slaughter;  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  Theban  army  is  said  to  have 
been  averted  only  by  the  ability  of  Epaminondas 
who  was  serving  in  the  campaign,  but  not  as  ge- 
neral. 

The  next  year,  367,  was  signalized  by  a  speci- 
men of  Alexander's  treacherous  cruelty,  in  the 
massacre  of  the  citizens  of  Scotussa  (Plut  Pel.  p. 
293;  Diod.  xv.  75;  Paus.  vi.  S);  and  also  by  an- 
other expedition  of  the  Thebans  under  Epaminon- 
das into  Thessaly,  to  effect  the  release  of  Pelopidas. 
According  to  Plutarch,  the  tyrant  did  not  dare  to 
offer  resistance,  and  was  glad  to  purchase  even  a 
thirty  days'  truce  by  the  delivery  of  the  prisoners. 
(Plut  Pel.  pp.  293,  294  ;  Diod.'xv.  75.)  During 
the  next  three  years  Alexander  would  seem  to 
have  renewed  his  attempts  against  the  states  of 
Thessaly,  especially  those  of  Magnesia  and  Phthio- 
tis  (Plut  Pel.  p.  295,  a),  for  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  B.  c  364,  we  find  them  again  applying  to 
Thebes  for  protection  against  him.    The  army  ap- 
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pointed  to  march  under  Pelopida*  is  said  to  have 
been  dismayed  by  an  eclipse  (June  13,  364),  and 
Pelopzdas,  leaving  it  behind,  entered  Thessaly  at 
the  head  of  three  hundred  volunteer  horsemen  and 
snine  mercenaries.  A  battle  ensued  at  Cynosce- 
phahu?,  wherein  Pelopida*  was  himself  slain,  but 
defeated  Alexander  (Plut.  Pel.  pp.  295,  296  ; 
Diod.  xv.  80)  ;  and  this  victory  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  the  Thebans  under  Malcites 
and  Diogiton,  who  obliged  Alexander  to  restore  to 
the  Thessalian*  the  conquered  towns,  to  confine 
himself  to  Pherae,  and  to  be  a  dependent  ally  of 
Thebes.  (Plut.  Pel.  p.  2.97,  &c.;  Diod.  xv.  80; 
comp.  Xen.  Hell.\\\.  5.  §  4.) 

The  death  of  Epaminonda*  in  362,  if  it  freed 
Athens  from  fear  of  Thebes,  appears  at  the  same 
time  to  have  exposed  her  to  annoyance  from  Alex- 
ander, who,  as  though  he  felt  that  he  had  no  fur- 
ther occasion  for  keeping  up  his  Athenian  alliance, 
made  a  piratical  descent  on  Tenos  and  others  of 
the  Cyclades,  plundering  them,  and  making  slaves 
of  the  inhabitants.  Peparethus  too  he  besieged, 
and  **  even  Landed  troops  iu  Attica  itself,  and 
seized  the  port  of  Panormus,  a  little  eastward  of 
Suniura."  Leosthenea,  the  Athenian  admiral,  de- 
feated him,  and  relieved  Peparethus,  but  Alexan- 
der delivered  his  men  from  blockade  in  Panormus, 
took  several  Attic  triremes,  and  plundered  the 
Peiraeeus.  (Diod.  xv.  95;  Polyaen.  vi.  2;  Demosth. 
e,  J'olt/d.  pp.  1207,  1208;  ntftl  art<p.  rijf  rpujp. 
p.  1330  ;  Thirlwall,  Gr.  Hist.  voL  v.  p.  209  :  but 
for  another  account  of  the  position  of  Panormus, 
see  We**,  ad  [Hod.  I.  c.) 

The  murder  of  Alexander  is  assigned  by  Diodo- 
rus  to  n.  c.  367.  Plutarch  gives  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  it,  containing  a  lively  picture  of  a  semi- 
barbarian  palace.  Guards  watched  throughout  it 
all  the  night,  except  at  the  tyrant's  bedchamber, 
which  was  situated  at  the  top  of  a  ladder,  and  at 
tiie  door  of  which  a  ferocious  dog  was  chained. 
Thebe,  the  wife  and  cousin  of  Alexander,  and 
daughter  of  Jason  (Plut.  PeJ.  p.  293,  a),  concealed 
her  three  brothers  in  the  house  during  the  day. 
caused  the  dog  to  be  removed  when  Alexander  had 
retired  to  rest,  and  having  covered  the  steps  of  the 
ladder  with  wool,  brought  up  the  young  men  to 
her  husbaiid'B  chamber.  Though  she  had  taken 
away  Alexander's  sword,  they  feared  to  set  about 
the  deed  till  she  threatened  to  awake  him  and  dis- 
cover all :  they  then  entered  and  despatched  him. 
His  body  was  cast  forth  into  the  streets,  and 
exposed  to  every  indignity.  Of  Thebe's  motive 
for  the  murder  different  accounts  are  given.  Plu- 
tarch states  it  to  have  been  fear  of  her  husband, 
together  with  hatred  of  his  cruel  and  brutal  cha- 
racter, and  ascribes  these  feelings  principally  to 
the  representations  of  Pelopidas,  when  she  vi- 
sited him  in  his  prison.  In  Cicero  the  deed  is 
ascribed  to  jealousy.  (Plat.  Pel.  pp.  293,  b,  297.  d; 
Diod.  xvi.  14;  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  4.  $  37;  Cic.  de  ()f. 
ii.  7.  See  also  Cic.  de  Inv.  ii.  49,  where  Alex- 
ander's murder  illustrates  a  knotty  point  for  sjie- 
cial  pleading  ;  also  Aristot.  ap.  Cic.  de  Dir.  i.  25  ; 
the  dream  of  Kudcmuk.)  [E.  E.] 

ALEXA'NDER  PHILALETHES  ("AA^a*. 
8po»  ♦tXoAi^r/j),  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  who 
is  called  by  Octavias  Horatianus  (iv.  p.  102,  d.  ed. 
Argent.  1532),  Alexander  A  ma  tor  Veri,  and  who 
is  probably  the  same  person  who  is  quoted  by 
Caeliu*  Aurelianus  (De  Aforb.  Acut.  ii.  1,  p.  7 A) 
m.der  the  name  of  Alexander  lAiodicensis.  ile 


lived  pro\inbly  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century 
before  Christ,  as  Strabo  speaks  of  him  (xii.  p.  580) 
as  a  contemporary  ;  he  was  a  pupil  of  Asclepiade* 
(Octav.  Horat.  L  c),  succeeded  Zeuxis  as  head  of 
a  celebrated  Herophilean  school  of  medicine,  esta- 
blished in  Phrygia  between  Laodieea  atid  Camra 
(Strab.  L  c),  and  was  tutor  to  Aristoxenus  nnd 
Demosthenes  Pbilalethes.  (Galen.  lie  Difti  r.  Put.*. 
iv.  4,  10,  vol.  viii.  pp.  727,  746.)  He  is  several 
times  mentioned  by  Galen  and  also  by  Soranus 
(De  Arte  Obstetr.  c.  93,  p.  210),  and  appears  to 
have  written  some  medical  works,  which  are  no 
lunger  extant.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AXitat&pos),  was  appointed 
governor  of  Pnorrts  by  Philip  111.  of  Macedonia. 
The  Phocian  town  of  Phanoteus  was  commanded 
by  Jason,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  this  post.  In 
concert  with  him  he  invited  the  Aetolians  to  come 
and  take  possession  of  the  town,  promising  that  it 
should  be  opened  and  surrendered  to  them.  The 
Aetolians,  under  the  command  of  Aegetas,  accord- 
ingly entered  the  town  at  night;  and  when  their 
best  men  were  within  the  walls,  they  were  made 
prisoners  by  Alexander  and  his  associate.  This 
happened  in  it.  c.  217.  (Polvb.  v.  .96.)    [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  POLYH1STOR.  [ALEXAN- 
DER CoHNKI.IlFS.] 

ALEXANDER  fA^ufyof).  son  of  Poi.vs- 
pkrcuon,  the  Macedonian.  The  regent  Anti- 
pater,  on  his  death  (b.  c.  320),  left  the  regency  to 
Polyspcrchon,  to  the  exclusion  and  consequent  dis- 
content of  his  own  son,  Cassander  (Diod.  xviii. 
48 ;  Plut  Phoc.  p.  7-!>5,f.)  The  chief  men,  who  had 
been  placed  in  authority  by  Antipater  in  the  gar- 
risoned towns  of  Greece,  were  favourable  to  Cas- 
sander, as  their  patron's  son,  and  Polyspcrehou's 
policy,  therefore,  was  to  reverse  the  measures  of 
Antipater,  and  restore  democracy  where  it  had  been 
abolished  by  the  latter.  It  was  then,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  design,  that  his  son  Alexander  was 
sent  to  Athens,  B.  c.  318,  with  the  alleged  object 
of  delivering  the  city  from  Nicanor,  who  by  Cas- 
sander'* appointment  commanded  the  garrison 
placed  by  Antijwiter  in  Munychia.  (Pint.  PIk*; 
/55,  f.  756,  c. ;  Diod.  xviii.  65.)  Ik-fore  hi*  arrival, 
Nicanor,  besides  strengthening  himself  with  fresh 
troops  in  Munychia.  had  also  treacherously  seized  the 
Peiraeeus.  To  occupy  these  two  ports  himself  soon 
appeared  to  be  no  less  the  intention  of  Alexander, 
—  an  intention  which  he  had  proliably  formed 
before  any  communication  with  Phocion,  though 
Diodorus  (/.  r.)  seems  to  imply  the  contrary.  The 
Athenians,  however,  looked  on  Phocion  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  design,  and  their  suspicions  and  anger 
being  excited  by  the  private  conferences  of  Alex- 
ander with  Nicanor,  Phocion  was  accused  of  trea- 
son, and,  fleeing  with  several  of  his  friends  to 
Alexander,  was  by  him  despatched  to  Polyspcr- 
chon. (Diod.  xviii.  66  ;  Plut  Pint. .  75'!,  f.  757,  a.) 
Cassander,  arriving  at  Athens  soon  after  and  occu- 
pying the  Peiraeeus,  was  there  besieged  by  Poly- 
spcrchon with  a  large  force ;  but  the  supplies  of 
the  latter  being  inadequate,  he  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw a  portion  of  his  army,  w'th  which  he  went  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  Megalopolis,  while  Alex- 
ander was  left  in  command  of  the  remainder  at 
Athens.  (Diod.  xviii.  68.)  Here  he  ap|>enr»  to 
haTe  continued  without  etfecting  anything,  till  the 
treaty  and  capitulation  of  Athens  with  Cassander 
(Paus.  i.  25  ;  Diod.  xviii.  74)  gave  the  city  to  the 
power  of  the  latter. 
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When  Polyspcrchon,  lmfflrd.it  Megalopolis  (Diod. 
xviii.  7~),  withdrew  into  Macedonia,  his  Ron  seems 
to  have  been  left  with  an  army  in  Peloponnesus, 
where,  as  we  read  in  Diodorus  (six.  35),  the  field 
was  left  open  to  him,  and  the  friends  of  oligarchy 
were  greatly  alarmed  by  the  departure  of  Cassander 
into  Macedon  on  the  intelligence  of  the  murder  of 
Arrhidacus  and  Eurydicc  by  Olympias,  b.  c.  317. 
(Pans.  i.  11  ;  Diod.  xix.  1 1.)  During  his  absence, 
Alexander  succeeded  in  bringing  over  to  himself 
several  cities  and  important  places  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus (f)iod.  xix.  53);  but,  on  Cassander's  return 
to  the  south,  after  crushing  Olympian  in  Maredon, 
he  in  vain  attempted  to  check  him  by  his  fortifica- 
tion of  the  Isthmus,  for  Cassandcr,  passing  to 
Kpidaurus  by  sea,  regained  Argos  and  Hennione, 
ami  afterwards  also  the  Mevsenian  towns,  with  the 
exception  of  Ithome.    (Diod.  xix.  54.) 

In  the  next  year,  315,  Antigonus  (whose  am- 
bition and  successes  in  the  e;ist  had  united  against 
him  Cassander,  Lysimiichus,  Asauder,  and  Ptolemy 
S  >ter),  among  other  measures  sent  Aristodcmus 
into  the  Peloponnesus  to  form  a  league  of  amity 
with  Polyspcrchon  and  Alexander;  and  the  latter 
was  persuaded  by  Aristodcmus  to  piss  over  to  A»ia 
f <  r  n  personal  conference  with  Antigonus.  Finding 
him  at  Tyre,  a  treaty  was  made  between  them,  and 
Alexander  returned  to  (.} recce  with  a  present  of 
500  talents  from  Antigonus,  and  a  multitude  of 
magnificent  promises.  (Diod.  xix.  (20,  61.)  Yet, 
in  the  very  same  year,  we  find  him  renouncing  his 
nlliance  with  Antigonus,  and  bribed  by  the  title  of 
governor  of  the  Pelojionncsus  *o  reconcile  himself  to 
Cassander.    (Diod.  xix.  64.) 

In  the  ensuing  year,  314,  we  read  of  him  as  en- 
gaged for  Cassander  in  tho  siege  of  Cyllene,  which 
however  was  raised  by  Aristodcmus  and  his 
Aetolian  auxiliaries.  After  the  return  of  Aristo- 
dcmus to  Aetolia,  the  citizens  of  Dyiuc,  in  Achaia, 
having  l>esieged  the  citadel,  which  wao  occupied  by 
one  of  Cassander's  garrisons,  Alexander  forced  his 
way  into  the  city,  and  made  himself  ma«ter  of  it, 
punishing  the  adverse  party  with  death,  imprison- 
ment, or  exile.  (Diod.  xix.  66.)  Very  soon  after 
tii is  he  was  murdered  at  Sicyon  by  Alexion,  a 
Sieyonian,  leaving  the  command  of  his  forces  to 
one  who  proved  herself  fully  adequate  to  the  task, 
—his  wife  Cratcsipolis.  (a  c.  314,  Diod.  xix. 
67.)  1  E.  E.j 

ALEXANDER  fAA^avopoi),  a  Riioman.  In 
the  war  against  Cassius  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
popular  party,  and  was  raised  to  the  office  of  pry- 
tauis,  n.  c.  43.  (Appian,  tie  /tell.  f  7c.  iv.  66.)  Hut 
S4)on  after,  he  and  the  Rhodiau  admiral,  Mini  seas, 
were  defeated  by  Cassius  in  a  sea-fight  off  Cnidus. 
(Appian,  tie  11,11.  Civ.  iv.  71.)  "    [L.  S.J 

ALEXANDER  (ST.),  bishop  of  Rome,  a.  d. 
109— 1 19.  (Euseb.  Hist.  Juxf.  iv.  4.)  There  are 
three  Efiistlea  falsely  ascribed  to  him  by  Isidore 
Mercator,  as  well  as  aoYcrvr,  according  to  (iratiun. 
(Mansi,  Concilia,  vol.  i.  pp.  (243 — (247.)  Ilemcleon 
il  said  (in  the  book  I'raeilestinaiu*,  ap.  Sinnond. 
0}>p.  vol.  i.  p.  470)  to  have  broached  his  heresy  in 
Sicily  in  the  time  of  St.  Alexander,  and  to  have 
been  confuted  by  him.  Rut  Herucleon  was  not, 
perhaps,  yet  born.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER,  who  nssumcd  the  title  of  Em- 
pkiior  of  Hums  in  a.  d.  31 1,  was,  nccording  to  some 
uccounts  u  Phrygian,  and  according  to  others  a 
Paiuionian.  lie  was  appointed  by  Maxeutius 
govcrnui  of  Africa,  but  discovering  that  Maxen- 
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tius  was  plotting  against  his  life,  he  assumed  the 
purple,  though  he  was  of  an  advanced  age  and 
a  timid  nature.  Maxcntius  sent  some  troops 
against  him  under  Rufius  Volusianus,  who  put 
down  the  insurrection  without  difficulty.  Alex- 
ander was  taken  and  strangled.  (Zosimus  ii.  12, 
14;  Aur.  Vict,  dc  Cars.  40,  JCjjU.  40.)  There  are 
a  few  medals  of  Alexander.  In  the  one  annexed 
we  find  the  words  Imp.  Alexander,  P.  F.  Arc; 
the  reverse  represents  Victory,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, Victoria  Alkxanuhi  A';u.  N.,  and  at 
the  bottom,  P.  K. 


ANDKIt  PKI.OPI.ATON.] 

ALEXANDER,  I.  I L,  kings  of  Syria.  [Alkx- 
andkr  Rai.as  and  Zkhina.) 

ALEXANDER,  TIIJE'RIUS  (T«ff*>or  'AA«'~- 
ofSpoi),  was  born  at  Alexandria,  of  Jewish  parents. 
His  father  held  the  office  of  Alabarch  in  Alexandria, 
and  his  uncle  was  Philo,  the  well-known  writer. 
Alexander,  however,  did  not  continue  in  the  faith 
of  his  ancestors,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  npostacy 
by  various  public  appointments.  In  the  reign  of 
Claudius  he  succeeded  Fadins  as  procurator  of 
Judaea,  about  A.  n.  46,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
equestrian  order.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
by  Nero  procurator  of  Egypt ;  and  by  his  orders 
50,000  Jews  were  slain  on  one  occasion  at  Alex- 
andria in  a  tumult  in  the  city.  It  was  apparently 
during  his  government  in  Egypt  that  he  accom- 
panied Corbulo  in  his  expedition  into  Armenia, 
a.  D.  G4  ;  and  he  was  in  this  campaign  given  as 
one  of  the  hostages  to  secure  the  safety  of  Tiridates, 
when  the  latter  visited  the  Roman  camp.  Alex- 
ander was  the  first  Roman  governor  who  declared 
in  favour  of  Vespasian  ;  and  the  day  on  which  ho 
administered  the  oath  to  the  legions  in  the  mime  of 
Vcsjmsian,  the  Kalends  of  July,  a.  n.  69,  i*  re- 
garded as  the  beginning  of  that  emperor's  reign. 
Alexander  afterwards  accompanied  Titus  in  the  war 
against  Judaea,  and  was  present  at  the  Liking 
of  Jerusalem.  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jwl.  xx.  4.  §"  "J; 
Hell.  J  ml.  ii.  11.  §  C,  15.  §  I,  IK.  §  7.  8,  iv.  !<>. 
8  6,  vi.  4.  §  3  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  l!8,  lint.  i.  1 1,  ii. 
74,  79  ;  Suet  Ve*p.  6.) 

A  LEX  AND  ER  T  R  A  LLIA'N  US  ('AA^oifyoi 
6  Tpak\iav6s),  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  an- 
cient physicians,  was  born  at  Trallcs,  a  city  of 
Lydia,  from  whence  he  derives  his  name.  His 
date  may  safely  be  put  in  the  sixth  century  after 
Christ,  for  he  mentions  Aetius  (xii.  8,  p.  346), 
who  probably  did  not  write  till  the  end  of  the 
fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
he  is  himself  quoted  by  Paulus  Aegincta  (iii.  *28, 
78,  vii.  5,  11,  19,  pp."  447,  495,  650,  660,  687), 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  seventh  ;  be- 
sides which,  he  is  mentioned  as  a  contemporary  by 
Agnthias  (J/ int.  v.  p.  149),  who  bet  about  writing 
his  History  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ju«tin 
the  younger,  about  a.  d.  565.  He  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  brought  up  under  his  father, 
Stephanus,  who  was  himself  a  physician  (iv.  1 
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p.  198),  and  also  under  another  person,  whose 
name  he  does  not  mention,  but  to  whose  win 
Osmas  he  dedicate*  his  chief  work  (xii.  L  p.  313), 
which  he  wrote  out  of  gratitude  at  his  request. 
He  was  a  man  of  an  extensive  practice,  of  a  very 
long  experience,  and  of  great  reputation,  not  only 
at  Rome,  but  wherever  he  travelled  in  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Italy  (i.  15,  pp.  150,  157),  whence  he 
was  called  by  way  of  eminence  u  Alexander  the 
Physician."  Agnthias  speaks  also  with  great  praise 
of  hi*  four  brothers,  Anthemius  Dioscorus  Metro- 
dorus,  andOIympius,  who  were  all  eminent  in  their 
several  professions.  Alexander  is  not  a  mere  com- 
piler, like  Aetius,  Oribasius,  and  others,  but  is  an 
author  of  quite  a  different  stamp,  and  has  more  the 
air  of  an  original  writer.  He  wrote  his  great  work 
(as  he  tells  us  himself,  xii.  1,  p.  313)  in  an  extreme 
old  age,  from  the  results  of  his  own  experience, 
w  hen  he  could  no  longer  bear  the  fatigue  of  prac- 
tice. His  style  in  the  main,  says  Frcind,  is  very 
good,  short,  clear,  and  (to  use  his  own  term,  xii.  1, 
p.  313)  consisting  of  common  expressions;  and 
though  (through  a  mixture  of  some  foreign  words 
occasioned  perhaps  by  his  travels)  not  always  per- 
fectly elegant,  yet  very  expressive  and  intelligible. 
Fabricius  considers  Alexander  to  have  belonged  to. 
the  sect  of  the  Methodic!,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
Ffeind  this  is  not  proved  sufficiently  by  the  pas- 
sages adduced.  The  weakest  and  most  curious 
part  of  his  practice  appears  to  be  his  belief  in 
charms  and  amulets  some  of  which  may  be  quoted 
as  specimens.  For  a  quotidian  ague,  u  Gather 
an  olive  leaf  before  sun-rise,  write  on  it  with  com- 
mon ink  *ca,  poiy  a,  and  hang  it  round  the  neck" 
(xii.  7,  p.  339);  for  the  gout,  **  Write  on  a  thin 
plate  of  gold,  during  the  waning  of  the  moon,  fitl, 
Z?*v.  n&p,  fjp,  rtvi,  fd,  fry,  2>i,  Ami,  Xr<  7*,  ft 
ojk,  and  wear  it  round  the  ankles  ;  pronouncing  also 
ld£  dCv<p,  fJcw,  3p#Jt  0<d»,  xt^«"  (xi.  1,  p.  313), 
or  else  this  verse  of  Homer  (//.  /3.  95), 

f*TpVXfi  yrfyy^i  tf*^  8  iiirova\i^tro  7010, 
while  the  moon  is  in  Libra;  but  it  is  much  better 
if  she  should  be  in  Leo."   (Ibi>l.)    In  exorcising 
the  gout  {ibid.  p.  314)  he  says,  u  I  adjure  thee  by 
the  great  name  'Iewi  XaSacid,"  that  is,  nifT^ 

TVNQjS  a^d  a  little  further  on,  "  I  adjure  thee 
t 

by  the  holy  names  "law,  laSatH'9,  'ASwvot,  *EAa?i," 

♦bat  is,  TfrN   ^Itf  JT)tf  IS  m'm  ;  from 

t    v:      t    -:        t  t  : 

which  he  would  appear  to  have  been  either  a  Jew 
or  a  Christian,  and,  from  his  frequently  prescribing 
twine's  flesh,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  a 
Christian.  His  chief  work,  entitled  Bt€\la  'Iorpncd 
Auo*ai3«*a,  Ltbri  Duodecim  de  He  Medim,  first 
appeared  in  an  old,  barbarous,  and  imperfect  Ijatin 
translation,  with  the  title  Alejnndri  Yatrtts  I'ruc- 
tica,  eye,  Lugd.  1504, 4to.,  which  was  several  times 
reprinted,  and  corrected  and  amended  by  Albanus 
Torinus,  Basil.  1533,  fol.  It  was  first  edited  in 
Greek  by  Jac  Goupylus,  Par.  1548,  fob,  a  beauti- 
ful and  tcarce  edition,  containing  also  lihazae  de 
I'estilentia  Mhcllus  ex  Syrorum  Lingua  in  G'raecam 
IraxtJatut.  It  was  published  in  Greek  with  n  new 
Lain  translation  by  Jo.  Guintexus  Andernacus, 
RasiL  1556,  8vo.,  which  is  a  rare  and  valuable 
edition.  Quinter'a  translation  has  been  several 
times  reprinted,  and  is  inserted  by  II.  Stephens  in 
his  Medioae  Artis  Principe*,  Paris,  1567,  fob;  it 
also  forms  part  of  Haller's  Collection  of  Medical 
Writer*,  Lausnnn.  1772,  8to,  2  vols.    The  other 
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work  of  Alexander's  that  is  still  extant  is  a  short 
treatise,  n«pl  'EA^ii/tW,  iXc  Lumbricis,  which  was 
first  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Uieron.  Mer- 
curialis  Venet.  1  570,  4to.  It  is  also' inserted  in  hi* 
work/A;  Murbi*  I'm  ronim,  Fnuicof.  1584,  8v«.,aud 
in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  old  edition  of  Fabricius 
liiUiiitlif,  a  Gruwti;  the  Latin  translation  alone  is 
included  in  Haller's  Collection  mentioned  above. 
An  Arabic  translation  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Sprenijer 
in  his  dissertation  ZA  Orujinibut  Mfdicimu  Arabi- 
cs >ub  K/ialifutit,  LugcL  Bat  1840,  8vo. ;  aid 
also  by  J.  G.  Wenrich,  De  Auciurum  (Jruecorum 
Ver*umibus  et  Cominodtiriis  Syriiwis,  Arubici.<t 
Anm-tiMcii,  l't--siti«/nr.  Lips.  1842,  8vo. 

Alexander  seems  also  to  have  written  several 
other  medical  works  which  are  now  lost.  He  ex- 
presses his  intention  of  writing  a  book  an  Fractures, 
and  also  on  Wounds  of  the  Head.  A  treatise  on 
Urine  written  by  him  is  alluded  to  by  Joannes 
Actuarius  (/A-  I'rin.  lhftW.  c.  2.  p.  43),  and  ho 
himself  mentions  a  work  of  bis  on  Diseases  of  tho 
Eves  which  was  translated  into  Arabic.  (Sprenger, 
Wenrich, /.r.)  The  other  medical  treatise  on  Pleu- 
risy, which  is  said  to  have  been  also  translated  into 
Arabic,  was  probably  only  the  sixth  book  of  his 
great  work,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  disease.  A  very  1"*;!!  account  of 
the  life  and  works  of  Alexander  Trallianus  was 
published  at  Ixindon,  1734,  8vo.,  by  Edward  Mil- 
ward,  M.D.,  entitled  kk  Tmllianus  Heviviscens  ;  or, 
an  Account  of  Alexander  Trallhin,  one  of  the  Greek 
Writers  that  flourished  after  Galen  :  shewing  that 
these  Authors  are  far  from  deserving  the  imputa- 
tion of  mere  compilers,"  &c.  Two  other  medical 
works  which  are  sometimes  attributed  to  Alexander 
Trallianus  (viz.  a  Collection  of  Medical  and  Physi- 
cal Problems  and  a  treatise  on  Fevers)  are  noticed 
under  Alexander  Aimikoimmknsis.  (Freind'a 
Hid.  of  l'hy*ii\  whose  words  have  been  sometimes 
borrowed  ;  Fabricius  Uild.  G'nuc  vol.  xii.  p.  593, 
sq.  ed.  vet.;  Haller,  ftibJii4hecu  Mtdicinuc  1'rurli- 
iw,  torn,  i.;  Sprengel,  Hid.  de  la  Mid.  torn.  ii. ; 
Isensee,  (bsrhichte  der  Modicin  ;  Choulant,  Hand- 
buck  der  liuc/urbunde  f  ur  die  Ae/U-re  Mrdiriu.) 

[W.  A.  G.J 

ALEXANDER  ('Akitavtpot),  of  Thiukimi  v 
in  Aetolia,  was  commander  of  the  Aetolians  in 
u.  c.  218  and  219.  He  attacked  the  rear  of  the 
army  of  Philip  on  his  return  from  Themius  but 
the  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  many  Aetolians 
fell.  (P.lvb.  v.  13.)  [L  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ZEBINA  or  ZAWNAS 
('AAtJavfyw  ZagiVav),  the  son  of  a  merchant 
named  Protarchus  was  set  up  by  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
king  of  Egypt,  as  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  tho 
Greek  kingdom  of  Syria  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Antiochiis  Sidetes  and  the  return  of  Demetrius 
Nicator  from  his  captivity  among  the  Parthian*. 
(b.c.  128.)  Antioch,  Apamea,  and  several  other 
cities  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  Demetrius 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Alexander,  who 
pretended  to  have  been  adopted  by  Antiochiis 
Sidetes  ;  but  he  never  succeeded  in  obtaining 
power  over  the  whole  of  Syria.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year  125  he  defeated  Demetrius  w  ho 
fled  to  Tyre  and  was  there  killed ;  but  in  the  mid 
die  of  the  same  year  Alexander's  patron,  the  king 
of  Egypt,  set  up  against  him  Antiochus  Grypus,  a 
son  of  Demetrius,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  in 
battle.  Alexander  fled  to  Antioch,  where  ho 
attempted  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  order 
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to  pay  his  troop* ;  but  the  people  rose  against  him 
and  drove  him  out  of  the  city.  He  soon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  robbers,  who  delivered  him  op  to 
Antiochus,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death, B.  c  122. 
He  was  weak  and  effeminate,  but  sometimes  gene- 
rous. His  surname,  Zebina,  which  means  **a 
purchased  slave,*1  was  applied  to  him  as  a  term  of 
reproach,  from  a  report  that  he  had  been  bought 
by  Ptolemy  ns  a  slave.  Several  of  his  coins  are 
extant.  In  the  one  figured  below  Jupiter  is  re- 
presented on  the  reverse,  holding  in  the  right  hand 
a  small  image  of  victory. 

(Justin,  xxxix.  1,2;  Joseph.  Antkj.  xiii.  9,  10  ; 
Fasti,  hi.  p.  334.)  [P.  S.] 
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Plant,  ix.  16.  §  8),  and  speaks  highly  of  his  abill 
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ALEXANDRA,    r  Cassandra.  J 

A  LEX  A  N I  >R  I D  ES  i*Aktfr*pihit)  of  Delphi, 
a  Greek  historian  of  uncertain  date.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  subjects  on  which  his  history  is 
quoted  as  an  authority,  it  would  seem  that  his 
work  was  a  history  of  Delphi.  (Plut.  Lymnd.  18  ; 
Schol.  «//  Enrtp.  A  test.  1,  where  undoubtedly  the 
same  person  is  meant,  though  the  MS.  reading  is 
Annxandridcs  ;  Schol.  ad  Arinhipk.  Plut.  926.) 

[L.  S.] 

ALEX  A'NOR  CAA*?dwp),  a  son  of  Machaon, 
and  grandson  of  Aesculapius,  who  built  to  his  sire 
a  temple  at  Titane  in  the  territory  of  Sicyon.  He 
himself  too  was  worshipped  there,  and  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  him  after  sunset  only.  (Paus.  ii. 
23.  §  4,  II.  §  6.  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

ALEX ARCHUS  fAA/gapxot).  »  Greek  his- 
torian, who  wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of  Italy 
('traKixd),  of  which  Plutarch  {Parallel.  7)  quotes 
the  tliird  book.  Servins  (ail  Am.  iii.  334)  men- 
tions an  opinion  of  his  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
names  Epeirus  and  Campania,  which  unquestion- 
ably belonged  to  his  work  on  Italy.  The  writer 
of  this  name,  whom  Plutarch  mentions  in  another 
passage  (De  Is.  et  0».  p.  365),  is  probably  a  different 
person.  [L.  S.J 

ALEX  ARCHUS  ('AA^apxe*).  1.  A  brother 
of  GisHaiuler  of  Macedonia,  who  is  mentioned  as 
the  founder  of  a  town  called  Uranopolis,  the  site 
of  which  is  unknown.  Here  he  is  said  to  have 
introduced  a  number  of  words  of  his  own  coinage, 
which,  though  very  expressive,  appear  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  slang.  (  Athcn.  iii.  p.  98.) 

2.  A  Corinthian,  who,  while  the  Liccdacmo- 
ninns  were  fortifying  Deceleia  in  Attica,  n.  c  413, 
and  were  sending  an  expedition  to  Sicily,  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  600  hoplites,  with 
whom  he  joined  the  Sicilian  expedition.  (Thucyd. 
vii.  19.)  [L.  S.J 

ALE'XIAS  (*AA«pa»),  an  ancient  Greek  physi- 
cian,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Thnuyns  of  Mantinca, 
and  lived  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ.  Thcophrastus  mentions 
bun  ns  having  lived  shortly  before  his  time  {Hist. 


ties  and  acquirements.  [\V.  A.  O.] 

ALEXI'CACUS  (*AA*$iWoi),  the  avertcr  of 
evil,  is  a  surname  given  by  the  Greeks  to  several 
deities,  as— Zeua  (Orph.  /*•  Lapid.  Prooem.  i.),— 
to  Apollo,  who  was  worshipped  under  this  name 
by  the  Athenians,  because  he  was  believed  to  have 
stopped  the  plague  which  raged  at  Athens  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponncsian  war  (Paus.  i.  3.  §  3, 
▼iii.  41.  §  5),— and  to  Heracles.    (Lactant.  v.  3.) 

[L.  S.J 

ALEXICLES  fAAs&irAijr),  an  Athenian  gene- 
ral, who  belonged  to  the  oligarchial  or  Lacedaemo- 
nian party  at  Athens.  After  the  revolution  of  n.  c 
41 1,  he  and  several  of  his  friends  quitted  the  city 
nnd  went  to  their  friends  at  Deceleia.  But  lie  was 
afterwards  made  prisoner  in  Pciraeeua,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  his  participation  in  the  guilt  of 
Phrynichus.  (Thucyd.  viii.  92  ;  Lycurg.  t'«  U«rr. 
p.  Iti4.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEX lCRATES('AA*5«*p^TT|»),a  Pythagorean 
philosopher  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Plutarch,  nod 
whose  disciples  continued  to  observe  the  nncient 
diet  of  the  Pythagoreans,  abstaining  from  fish  alto- 
gether. (Plut.  Sympos.  viii.  p.  728.)  Another 
person  of  this  name  occurs  in  Plutarch,  Pyrrk.  5.) 

[L.S.J 

ALE'XIDA  ('AA^.'oi)),  a  daughter  of  Amphi- 
araus,  from  whom  certain  divinities  called  Ela»ii 
(  'EAoVmm,  ie.  the  averters  of  epileptic  fits)  were 
believed  to  be  descended.    (Plut.  Quuett.  (Sr.  23.) 

fL.  S.] 

ALEXl'NUS  ('AAsfT*0*),  a  philosopher  of  the 
Dialectic  or  Megarian  school  and  a  disciple  of  Eu- 
bulidcs  [Euclidkj*],  from  his  eristic  propensities 
facetiously  named  'EArygTvos,  who  lived  about  the 
beginning*  of  the  third  century  before  Christ  He 
was  a  native  of  Elis,  and  a  contemporary  of  Zeno. 
From  Elis  he  went  to  Olympia,  in  the  vain  hope, 
it  is  said,  of  founding  a  sect  which  might  be  called 
the  Olympian  ;  but  his  disciples  soon  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  unhenlthiness  of  the  place  and 
their  scanty  means  of  subsistence,  nnd  left  him 
with  a  single  attendant.  None  of  his  doctrines 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  but  from  the  brief  men- 
tion made  of  him  by  Cicero  (Acad.  ii.  24),  he 
seems  to  have  dealt  in  sophistical  puxsles,  like 
the  rest  of  his  sect.  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  69G,  e.) 
mentions  a  paean  which  he  wrote  in  honour  of 
Craterus,  the  Macedonian,  and  which  was  sung  at 
Delphi  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre.  Alcxinus  also 
wrote  against  Zeno,  whose  professed  antagonist  he 
was,  and  against  Ephorus  the  historian.  Diog.?ues 
Lacrtius  has  preserved  some  lines  on  his  death, 
which  was  occasioned  by  his  being  pierced  with 
a  reed  while  swimming  in  the  Alpheus.  (Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  109,  110.)  ID.  J.] 

ALE'X  ION,  an  ancient  physician,  who  was  pro- 
bably (judging  from  his  name)  a  native  of  Greece  ; 
he  was  a  friend  of  Cicero,  who  praises  his  medical 
••kill,  and  deeply  laments  his  sudden  death,  b.  < . 
44.  (Ad  Ait.  vii.  2,  xiii.  25,  xv.  1.  d  2.)  [\V.  A.  G.J 

ALEXl'PPUS  ('AA«'(«mro$).  an  ancient  Greek 
physician,  who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (.4/r.r. 
c.  4 1 )  as  having  received  a  letter  from  Alexander 
himself,  to  thank  him  for  having  cured  Peucesta*, 
one  of  his  officers,  of  an  illness  probably  about  h.  c. 
327.  [VV.  A.G.] 

ALEXIS  CAA«(ii).  1.  A  comic  poet,  burn  at 
Thurii,  in  Magna  Graecia  (Suidas  s.  v.  *Aa.),  but 
admitted  subsequently  to  the  privilege*  of  an 
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Athenian  citizen,  and  enrolled  in  the  deme  0701*, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  I,eontis.  (Steph.  By*,  s.  r.) 
lie  was  the  tuicle  and  instructor  of  Mcuandcr. 
(Suidns  n.  r.  *AAf£«;  Prole";.  Aristoph.  p.  xxx.) 
When  he  was  born  we  are  not  expressly  told,  but 
he  lived  to  the  age  of  lOti  (Pint.  /V/"rf.  Orar. 
p.  420,  e.),  and  wm  living  at  least  as  late  as 
a  c.  288.  Now  the  town  of  Thurii  was  de- 
stroy ed  by  the  Lucanians  about  a  r.  390.  It  is 
therefore  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  parents  of 
Alexis,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  threatened  de- 
duction of  their  city,  removed  shortly  l>efi>re  with 
their  little  son  to  Athens.  Perhaps  therefore  we 
may  ass'gn  about  B.  c.  394  as  the  dat<>  of  the 
birth  of  Alexis.  He  had  a  son  Stephanus,  who 
alio  wrote  comedies.  (Suidas  /.  c.)  lie  apjs-ars 
to  have  been  rather  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table.  (Atlien.  viii.  p.  344.)  According  to 
Plutarch  (£k  Snis  Admutitt.  Result,  p.  785,  b.), 
be  expired  upon  the  stage  while  being  crowned  as 
rictor.  By  the  old  grammarians  he  is  commonly 
calU-d  a  writer  of  the  middle  comedy,  and  frag- 
ments and  the  titles  of  many  of  his  plays  conf.nn 
this  statement.  Still,  for  more  than  30  years  he 
was  contemporary  with  Philippides,  Philemon.  Me- 
nandt-r,  and  Diphilus,  and  several  fragments  shew 
th.it  he  nlso  wrote  pieces  which  would  be  classed 
with  those  of  the  new  comedy.  He  was  a  re- 
markably prolific  writer.  Suidas  savs  he  wrote 
'24.1  plays,  and  the  titles  of  113  h  ave  come  down 
to  us.  The  Mtpavit,  'AyicvKw,  'OXu^TiS^vpof, 
and  napdrrirot,  in  which  he  ridiculed  Plato,  wvra 
probably  exhibited  as  early  as  the  104th  Olym- 
piad. The  'A7svyit,  in  which  he  ridiculed  Mis- 
golaa,  was  no  doubt  written  while  he  was  nlixe, 
and  Aeschines  (c  Timanh.  pp.  6—8)  in  a  c.  34% 
•peaks  of  him  as  then  living.  The  'At<\<pol  and 
2roar»»Tiji,  in  which  he  satirized  Demosthenes, 
were  acted  shortly  after  a  c.  343.  The  "Uttot, 
in  which  he  alluded  to  the  decree  of  Sophr  cles 
pgainst  the  philosophers,  in  a  c.  3D>.  The 
Tiupawoi  in  a  c.  312.  The  A>apnaKowwK^  and 
'Tu€o\tfial>%  in  a  c.  30b*.  As  might  have  Wen 
expected  in  a  person  who  wrote  so  much,  the  same 
passage  freq-iently  occurred  in  several  plays ;  nor 
did  he  scruple  sometimes  to  borrow  from  other 
poets  as,  fur  example,  from  Kubuhis.  (Athen.  i. 
p.  25,  f.)  Carvstiu*  of  Pergamus  («y>.  Athm.  vi. 
p.  235,  e.)  says  he  was  the  first  who  invented  the 
part  of  the  pnrasitc.  This  is  not  quite  correct,  as 
it  had  been  introduced  before  him  by  Epicharmus  ; 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  it 
the  form  in  which  it  afterwards  appeared  upon  the 
stage,  and  to  have  been  very  happy  in  his  exhibi- 
tion of  it.  Ilia  wit  and  elegance  arc  praised  by 
Athenaeas  (ii.  p.  59,  f.),  whose  testimony  is  con- 
firmed by  the  extant  fragments.  A  considerable 
list  of  peculiar  words  and  forms  used  by  him  is 
given  by  Meincke.  His  plays  were  frequently 
translated  by  the  Roman  comic  writers.  ((Jell.  ii. 
23.)  The  fragments  we  possess  of  his  plays  have 
been  preserved  chiefly  by  Athenaeus  and  Stobaeus. 
(Meineke,  Fnujm.  Com.  vol.  i.  pp.  374-403; 
Clinton,  Fasti  IhVeuici,  under  the  years  above 
given  ;  Fabriciu-s  Mot.  Gr.  vol.  it.  p.  40b",  Ac.) 

*2.  A  writer  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (r.  p.  4  1 1!) 
*s  the  author  of  a  treatise  w«pl  AvrapKt'tai. 

3.  A  Saniian,  the  author  of  an  historical  work 
cai  ed  2diAioiTCpoi  or'Upoi  2<xu<o*id  ($umi>tn  An- 
•alt),  which  Atheuaeus  quotes.    (xii>.  p.  572,  fi, 
p.  5JO,d  )  [C.  p.  M.J  I 
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AI.KXIS  fAA*(,j),  a  sculptor  and  statuary, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19)  as  one  o( 
the  pupils  of  Polycletus.  Pausanias  (vi.  3.  §  3) 
mentions  nn  artist  of  the  same  name,  a  native  of 
Sievon,  and  father  of  the  sculptor  Cuntharua.  It 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  whether  these  are 
the  same,  or  different"  persons.  Pliny's  account 
implies  that  he  had  the  elder  Polycletus  in  view, 
in  which  case  Alexis  could  not  have  flourished 
lat-  r  than  Ol.  95  (a  c.  400),  whereas  Kulychides, 


,  under  whom  Canthaius  studied,  flourished  about 
'  Ol.  120,  a  c.  300.    (Pliny,  If.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  k 
19.)      If  the  two  were   identical,  as  Thiersch 
(!j**L<-n  <!<r  Old.  Kunst.  p.  27'!)  thinks,  we  must 
!  nu]ipo.y  cither  that  Pliny  made  a  mistake,  and  that 
Alexis  studied  under  the  younger  Polycletus,  or 
else  that  the  Kutyc hides,  whose  date  is  given  by 
'  Pli.iv.  was  not  the  artist  under  whom  Cantharus 

s  udi.il.  (C.  P.  M.] 

I  ALKXIS  or  AU-'XirS  I.  COMNK'NUS 
(*AA**-if  ,  or  'AA«';ioi  Koprwrfs),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, was  most  probably  born  in  a.  d.  1048. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Comnenus,  and  the 
nephew  of  the  emperor  Isaac  Comnenus  and  re- 
ceived a  caicful  education  from  his  mother  Anna. 
He  accompanied  the  emperor  Uomnnus  Diogenes 
in  the  war  against  Alp-Arshm,  sultan  of  tlie  Turks- 
Seljuks,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Malaz- 
kerd,  where  this  emperor  was  made  a  prisoner  by 
the  uultan.  After  the  deposition  of  Komanus  Dio- 
genes in  1071,  Alexis  Comnenus  and  his  elder 
brother  Isaac  joined  the  party  of  the  new  emperor, 
Michael  VII.  Ducaa,  who  employed  Alexis  against 
the  rebels  who  had  produced  great  disturbances  in 
Asia  Minor.  In  this  war  Alexis  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  successful  general,  and  shewed  that  extra- 
ordinary shrewdness  which  afterwards  became  the 
principal  feature  of  his  character.  He  defended 
Michael  VII.  against  the  rebel  Nicephorus  Bota- 
niatcft,  but  the  cause  of  Michael  having  become  hope- 
less, he  readily  joined  the  victorious  rebel,  who  be- 
came emperor  under  the  title  of  Nicephorus  111.  in 
1077.  The  authority  of  Nicephorus  1 1 1,  was  disoWy- 
ed  by  several  rebels,  among  whom  Nicephorus 
Bryennius  in  Fpeirus  was  the  mott  dangerous;  but 
Alexis  defeated  them  one  after  the  other,  and  the 
grateful  emperor  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
"  Scbastfis."  Alexis  was  then  considered  as  the  first 
general  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  but  his  military  re- 
nown made  him  suspected  in  the  eyes  of  the  emjieror, 
who  kept  him  at  Constantinople  and  tried  to  get 
rid  of  him  by  base  intrigues.  But  Alexis  opposed  in- 
trigues to  intrigues, and  as  he  was  not  only  the  most 
gallant,  but  also  the  most  artful  among  his  shrewd 
countrymen,  he  outdid  the  emperor,  who  at  lost 
gave  orders,  that  his  eyes  should  be  put  out, 
Alexis  now  fled  to  the  army  on  the  Danube,  and 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops.  Assisted 
by  his  brother  I-aac.  who  acted  with  great  gene- 
rosity, Alexis  marched  to  Constantinople,  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  by  a  stratagem,  deposed  the 
emperor,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1081. 

The  Byzantine  empire  was  then  at  the  point  of 
ruin.  While  Alexis  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  rebel  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  and  afterwards 
during  his  forced  sojourn  at  Constantinople,  and 
the  time  of  his  differences  with  Nicephorus  II'., 
Melek-Shah,  the  son  of  Alp-Arslan,  and  the 
greatest  prince  of  the  Seljuks,  had  conquered  the 
Byzantine  part  of  Asia  Minor,  which  he  ceded  to 
his  cousin  Solimin.    The  Bulgarians  threatened  ;o 
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invade  Thrace,  and  Robert  Guiscard,  duke  of 
Apulia,  will)  a  mighty  host  of  Norman  knighu,  had 
crossed  the  Adriatic  and  laid  siege  to  Duhlzzj,  the 
ancient  Dyrrachium.  In  this  critical  position 
Alexis  evinced  extraordinary  activity.  He  con- 
cluded peace  with  the  Seljuks,  ceding  Asia  to 
them  ;  he  made  an  alliance  with  Venice  and  Henry 
I  V„  emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  he  sold  the  sacred 
vessels  of  the  churches  to  pay  his  troops.  His 
struggle  with  the  Normans  was  long  and  bloody, 
but  famine,  diseases,  civil  troubles,  and  a  powerful 
diversion  of  Henry  IV.,  compelled  the  Normans  to 
leave  Kpeims  in  1084.  During  this  time  the  Sel- 
juks  had  recommenced  hostilities,  and  threatened 
to  block  up  Constantinople  with  a  fleet  constructed 
by  Greek  captives.  In  this  extremity  Alexis 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  European  princes. 

The  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Seljuks,  the 
interruption  of  the  pious  pilgrimages  to  the  holy 
grave,  and  the  vexations  which  the  Christians  in 
the  East  had  to  endure  from  the  infidels,  had  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  excitement  among  the 
nations  in  Europe.    The  idea  of  rescuing  the  town 
of  our  Saviour  became  popular  ;  the  pope  and  the 
princes  shewed  themselves  favourable  to  such  an 
expedition,  and  thoy  resolved  upon  it  after  the 
ambassadors  of  Alexis  had  related  to  them  at 
Piaccnza  in  1095  the  hopeless  state  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  Asia.    The  first  Crusaders  appeared  in 
Constantinople  in  1096.    They  were  commanded 
by  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Walter  the  Pcnnyleaa, 
and  were  rather  a  band  of  vagabonds  than  an 
army.    Alexis  hastened  to  send  them  over  to 
Asia,  where  they  were  massacred  by  the  Turks. 
Soon  nftcr  them  came  a  powerful  army,  command- 
ed by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  their  continued 
stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  gave 
occasion  to  serious  differences  between  the  Latins 
and  the  Greeks.  However  Alexis,  by  the  alternate 
use  of  threats  and  persuasions,  not  only  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  tho  dangerous  foreigners  by  carry- 
ing them  over  to  Asia,  but  also  managed  the  pride 
of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  his  turbulent  barons 
with  so  much  dexterity,  that  they  consented  to 
take  the  oath  of  vassalage  for  those  provinces 
which  they  might  conquer  in  Asia,  and  promised 
to  restore  to  the  empc/or  the  Byzantine  territories, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Seljuks.     In  his 
turn  he  promised  to  assist  them  in  their  enterprise 
with  a  strong  army,  but  the  dangerous  state  of  the 
empire  prevented  him  from  keeping  his  word. 
Howerer,  in  proportion  as  the  Crusaders,  in  1097, 
advanced  into  Asia,  Alexis  followed  them  with  a 
chosen  body,  and  thus  gradually  reunited  with  his 
empire  Nicaca,  Chios,  Rhodes,  Smyrna,  Ephesus, 
Sardes,  and  finally  all  Asia  Minor.    The  descend- 
ants of  Bohemond,  prince  of  Antioch,  did  homage 
to  Alexis,  to  whom  they  restored  Tarsus  and 
Malmistra.    During  the  latter  years  of  his  reign, 
Alexis  was  occupied  with  consolidating  the  do- 
mestic peace  of  his  empire,  which  was  then  often 
disturbed  by  religious  troubles.    He  died  in  1118, 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  his  successor  was  his 
son  John,  generally  called  .Calo-Jounnes. 

Alexis  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
Aorapuo),  which  was  published  in  the  4th  volume 
of  the  Analecla  Graeca,  Par.  1688,  and  also  from 
a  later  manuscript  by  Gronovius  at  the  end  of  his 
work  De  Sestertii*,  Lugd.  Bat.  1691.  Respecting 
the  ecclesiastical  edicts  of  Alexius,  seTeral  of  which 
are  extant,  see  Fabric  IHU.  O'raee.  vii.  p.  729.  | 
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The  life  of  Alexis  has  been  carefully,  though 
very  partially,  described  by  his  daughter,  Anna 
Comnena,  in  her  Alaricu,  which  is  the  principal 
source  concerning  this  emperor.  (Comp.  Glycas,  p. 
4 ;  Albertus  Aquensis,  ii.  9- 1 9 ;  WUhelmus  Ty reusia, 
ii.  5,  23  ;  comp.  S.  F.  Wilken,  u  Rerum  ab  Alexio 
L,  Joanne,  Manucle  et  Alexio  II.  Comnenis  gestu- 
rum  libri  quatuor,"  Heidelberg,  181 1.)  [W.  P.] 
^ALEXISor  ALE'XIUS  II.  COMNE'NUS 
("AXt^is  or  'A\4^tos  K.ofiyrjy6s),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  son  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Com- 
nenus, was  born  in  1167,  according  to  Nicetas. 
In  1 179,  he  married  Agnes  or  Anna,  the  daughter 
of  king  Louis  VII.  of  France,  and  succeeded  bia 
father  in  1 180,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mo- 
ther Marin,  the  daughter  of  Raymond,  prince  of 
Antioch.  They  both  became  victims  of  the  ambi- 
tion of  Andronicus  Comnenus,  who  first  compelled 
the  young  emperor  to  sign  the  death  of  his  mother, 
and  then  put  Alexis  to  death  in  1183;  whereupon 
he  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  (Nicetas,  Alexia 
Manuel.  Comn.fiL;  comp.  Ducange,  Familiae  By- 
zantittut,  p.  188.)  [VV.  P.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  III.  A'NGELUS 
f AA«|u  or  "AA^wi  'AyytAos),  the  brother  of  the 
emperor  Isaac  II.  Angelas,  whom  he  deposed  and 
blinded  in  1 195.    Being  a  descendant  of  Alexis  1. 
Comnenus  by  Theodora,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  latter,  he  assumed  the  family-name  of  his 
great  ancestor,  and  is  therefore  commonly  called 
Alexis  Angelus-Comncnus.    In  1 197  and  1 198,  he 
carried  on  war  with  Persia  and  the  Seljuks  of 
Koniah,  but  his  armies  were  defeated.  Being 
base,  rapacious,  and  cruel,  he  incurred  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  his  subjects,  and  prepared  his 
ruin.     He  lost  the  crown  through  his  nephew, 
Alexis  the  *°n  of  Isaac  II.  Angel  us,  who,  having 
escaped  from  Constantinople,  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  Crusaders  assembled  in  Venice  to 
make  an  expedition  against  the  usurper.  Amount* 
ing  to  20,000  men,  and  commanded  by  Dandolo, 
doge  of  Venice,  they  attacked  Constantinople  in 
the  month  of  July,  1203;  but  before  they  had 
taken  this  city,  Alexis  III.  abandoned  his  palace 
and  fled  to  Italy,  carrying  with  him  10,000  pounds 
of  gold.    After  hh  flight,  Constantinople  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Crusaders,  who  recognised  as  em- 
perors the  blinded  Isaac   and  his  son  Alexis. 
[Alexis  IV.]  He  afterwards  returned  to  Greece, 
and  treacherously  blinded   the  emperor  Alexis 
V.  Murzuphlus,   who  after  his  deposition  in 
1204,  hud  fled  to  Alexis  III.,  whose  daughter 
he  liad  married.    Meanwhile,  Theodore  Ljiscaris 
succeeded  in  making  himself  independent  at  Nicaea, 
but  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Ghayath-ed-din, 
sultan  of  Koniah.    In  1210,  Alexia  III.  fled  to 
this  sultan,  and  persuaded  him  to  support  his 
claims  to  the  throne  of  Byzantium,  and  to  declare 
war  against  Theodore  Ijiscaris.    The  war  proved 
fatal  for  the  sultan,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Antioch,   and  Alexis  III.  was  made  prisouer. 
Theodore  Lascaris  had  married  Anna  Angela-Com- 
nena,  the  second  daughter  of  Alexis  III.,  but  this 
circumstance  did  not  prevent  him  from  confining 
his  father-in-law  to  a  monastery  at  Nicaea.  (1210.) 
There  Alexis  III.  died  some  years  after  at  an 
advanced  age  ;  the  exact  year  of  his  birth  i* 
not  known.     (Nicetas,  Alexis  Angelas,  Isaaaut 
Anyelus,  iii.  8,  &c;   Jsaacius  el  Alex.  jiL  c.  1; 
Villehardouin,  De  la  CimtjucsU  de  ConstantinoM*, 
Paris,  1838,  c.  51,  56,  &c.)  [W.  P.] 
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ALEXT5  or  ALE'XHJS  IV.  A'NOELUS 
fA\«5ii  or  'AA^ioj  "Ayyt  Aor),  was  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Isaac  II.  Angolu*.  It  is  mentioned  under 
Alkxjs  111.  that,  after  the  deposition  of  this  em- 
peror, he  and  his  father  were  placed  on  the  throne 
by  the  Crusaders.  Alexis  IV.  was  crowned  toge- 
ther with  Isaac  II.  on  the  29th  of  July,  1203, 
*nd.  to  secure  himself  on  the  throne,  engaged  the 
Crusaders  to  continue  at  Constantinople,  lie  had 
promised  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  vhism  of  the 
Greek  Church,  but  did  not  do  anything  for  that 
purpose,  nor  did  he  fulfil  his  other  engagements 
towards  the  Crusaders.  At  the  same  time,  he  did 
not  understand  how  to  maintain  his  dignity  among 
the  turbulent  and  haughty  barons  of  Italy,  France, 
and  Flanders,  who  were  assembled  in  his  capital. 
Serious  differences  consequently  arose  between  him 
and  his  deliverers.  Alexis  Ducas,  surnamed  Mur- 
mphlus,  au  ambitious  and  enterprihing  man,  took 
advantage  of  these  troubles,  and  suddenly  seized 
the  crown.  By  his  order  Alexis  IV.  was  put  to 
.i.-ath  on  the  28th  of  January,  1204;  Isaac  II. 
died  of  grief.  (Nicetas,  haariiis  An<?elust  iii.  C.  8, 
Ate;  Itauciui  et  Alerts  fiL;  Villehardouin,  I  hut.  c 
51,  56,  60,  &c„  102-107.)  [W.  P.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  V.  DUCAS  ('AAffrj 
or  *AA«£u>»  Aavxa),  surnamed  "MiRZUPiacs,"  on 
account  of  the  close  junction  of  his  shaggy  eye- 
brows, was  crowned  emperor  of  Constantinople  on 
the  8th  of  February,  1204,  after  having  been  pre- 
sent at  the  murder  of  Alexis  IV.,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  his  order.  His  earlier  life  is  almost  un- 
known. Nicetas,  however,  states,  that  he  had 
always  been  rapacious  and  voluptuous ;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
energy.  Immediately  after  he  had  usurjK-d  the 
throne,  the  Crusaders,  who  were  still  assembled 
under  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  laid  siege  to  this 
rity.  Alexis  V.  disdained  t<>  conclude  peace  with 
them  on  dishonourable  conditions,  and  prepared 
lor  resistance,  in  which  he  was  vigorously  assisted 
by  Theodore  Lascaris.  However,  courage  suddenly 
abandoned  him,  and  he  fled  to  the  deposed  em- 
peror Alexis  1 11^  whose  daughter  Eudoxia  Angela- 
Comnena  he  had  just  married.  Constantinople 
was  taken  by  storm  by  the  Crusaders  (12th  of 
April,  1204),  who,  after  having  committed  those 
Horrors,  of  which  Nicetas  an  eye-witness,  gives 
inch  an  emphatical  description,  chose  Baldwin, 
count  of  Flanders,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  but 
k-aving  him  only  the  fourth  part  of  the  empire. 
After  being  deprived  of  sight  by  his  father-in-law, 
Alexis  V.  fled  to  the  Morco,  but  was  arrested  and 
carried  to  Constantinople,  where  the  Crusaders  put 
him  to  death  by  casting  him  from  the  top  of  the 
Theodosian  column.  (1204.)  (Nicetas, Murzuphlus; 
l.itaciua  Anrtelus  et  Ale-x.  fil.  c.  4,  5  ;  Uesta  Fmn- 
eomnt,  c  94  ;  Villehardouin,  Ibid,  c.  51,  56,  60, 
Su.  98,  106,  113  —  115,  127,  &c.)       [\V.  P.] 

ALE'XIUS  ARISTE'NUs  ('AA.'r.oi  'Apion*- 
*<5»),  Oeconomus  of  the  Great  Church  at  ConsUin- 
tinoplc,  flourished  a.  d.  1166,  in  which  year  he 
was  present  at  the  Council  of  Consumtinople.  He 
edited  a  Synopsis  Cunonum  with  scholia,  which  is 
given  by  Bishop  Bcveridgc  in  his  Pandcctae  Cano- 
m»wi,  Oxon.  1672,  fol.  vol.  ii.  post  pag.  188,  and 
toI.  i.  p.  1,  Sec  Other  works  bv  him  are  quoted. 
See  Fabric  BAi.  Gr.  vol.  xi.  p.  280.  [A.  J.  C] 
ALE'XHJS  (*AA«'$,oi),  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
lIN<>ri.K,  a  member  of  the  monaitery  of  Studius 
(fwmded  a.  d.  460).  succeeded  Eustathiu*  as  IV 
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triarch  a.  n.  1025.  In  a.  d.  1034  ht  ciwnrl 
Michael  IV.  the  favourite  of  Zoe,  who,  to  make 
way  for  him,  procured  the  death  of  her  husband, 
the  Emperor  Komanus.  He  thwnrtcd  the  attempts 
of  John  (the  emperor's  brother)  to  gain  the  patri- 
archal see  (a.  d.  1036),  and  died  a.  n.  1043.  />•- 
crees  of  his  are  extant,  ap.  Jut  f>'r.  Horn.  vol.  i. 
lib.  iv.  p.  250,  Leunrlav.  Francof.  1596.  See 
Fabric.  tiifJ.  dr.  vol.  xi.  p.  558.        [A.  J.  C] 

ALE'X  1 1  ^SCAA^oi).  Metropolitan  of  Nicaka, 
composed  a  Canon  or  Hymn  on  St.  Demetrius  tka 
Afurtyr.  It  is  uncertain  when  he  lived.  The 
canon  is  in  manuscript.  See  Lsimhcciu\  Biblio'.'i. 
Vindolwn.  vol.  v.  p.  599,  cd.  Kollar.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXON  ('AA^wv),  an  Achaean  who  served  in 
the  Carthaginian  garrison  at  Lilybneum  while  it 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  B.  c.  250.  During 
this  siege  some  of  the  Gallic  mercenaries  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  Carthaginians  formed  the  plan 
of  betraying  the  fortress  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans. But  Alexon,  who  had  on  a  former  occasion 
snvod  the  town  of  Agrigcntum  from  a  similar 
attempt  of  treacherous  mercenaries  now  acted  in 
the  same  faithful  spirit,  and  gave  information  of  the 
plot  to  the  Carthaginian  commander  Himilco.  He 
also  assisted  him  in  inducing  the  mercenaries  to 
remain  faithful  and  resist  the  temptations  offered  by 
their  comrades.    (Polvb.  i.  43,  ii.  7.)     [I*.  S.  ] 

ALEXON  MYNDIUS.  [Albxandkr  Myn- 

DII'S.] 

ALFE'NUS  VARUS.  [Vari's.] 
A'LFIUS  FLA V US.  [Flavi-s.] 
AL(iOS  ('AA-yoi),  is  used  by  Hesiod  {Th«>y. 
227)  in  the  plural,  as  the  personification  of  sorrows 
and  griefs,  which  are  there  represented  as  the 
daughters  of  Eris.  [L.  S  ] 

A  L I A  C  M(  )N.  [  Pal  a  esti  s  ts.  ] 
I*  ALIF/NUS,  plebeian  aedile  B.  c.  454,  ac- 
cused Vcturius,  the  consul  of  the  former  year,  on 
account  of  selling  the  booty  which  had  been  gained 
in  war,  and  placing  the  amount  in  tho  acrariuin, 
(Liv.  iii.  31.) 

ALIE'NUS  CAECI'NA.  [Cakcina.] 
ALIMENTUS,  I-  Cl'NCIUS,  a  celebrated 
Roman  annalist,  antiquary,  and  jurist,  who  was 
praetor  in  Sicily,  n.  c.  209,  with  the  command 
of  two  legions.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  im- 
prisonment in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  a  history 
of  Gorgias  Lcontinus  ;  but  these  works  probably 
formed  part  of  his  Annates.  (Liv.  xxi.  38.)  He  is 
frequently  cited  by  Festus,  and  the  fragments  which 
have  been  thus  preserved  were  collected  by  Waste, 
and  may  be  found  appended  to  Corte's  Sallust 

Niebuhr  (i.  p.  272)  praises  Alimentus  at  a 
really  critical  investigator  of  antiquity,  who  threw 
light  on  the  history  of  his  country  by  researches 
among  its  ancient  monuments.  That  he  possessed 
eminent  personal  qualities,  smh  as  strike  a  great 
man,  is  clear,  inasmuch  at  Hannibal,  who  used  to 
treat  his  Roman  prisoners  very  roughly,  made  a 
distinction  in  his  behalf,  and  gave  hiin  an  account 
of  his  passage  through  Gaul  and  over  the  Alps, 
which  Alimentus  afterwards  incorporated  in  his 
history.  It  is  only  in  his  fragments  that  we  find 
a  distinct  statement  of  the  earlier  relation  between 
Rr-me  and  Latium,  which  in  all  the  annals  has 
been  misrepresented  by  national  pride.  The  point, 
however,  upon  which  Niebuhr  lays  most  stress,  is 
the  remarkable  difference  between  Alimentus  and 
all  other  chronologers  in  dating  the  building  of  thy 
city  about  the  fourth  year  of  the  12th  Olympiad. 
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This  difference  is  the  more  important  in  an  histo- 
rical view,  from  Aliinentus  having  written  on  the 
ohl  Roman  calendar  and  Living  carefully  ex- 
amined the  most  ancient  Etruscan  and  Roman 
chronology.  It  is  ingeniously  accounted  for  by 
Nicbuhr,  by  supposing  our  author  to  have  re- 
duced the  ancient  cyclical  years,  consisting  of 
ten  months,  to  an  equivalent  number  of  common 
years  of  twelve  months.  Now,  the  pontiffs 
reckoned  132  cyclical  years  before  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Priscua,  from  which  time,  according  to 
Julius  Gracchanus  the  use  of  the  old  calendar  was 
discontinued.    The  reduction  makes  a  difference 

of  22  ycara,  for  132-  li!£l°-=22,  and  22  years, 

lidded  to  the  era  of  Polybius  and  Ncpos,  viz.  01. 

7.  2,  bring  us  to  the  very  date  of  Alimentus,  01. 

12.  4. 

Aliinentus  composed  a  treatise  De  Officio  Juris- 
consultiy  containing  at  least  two  books  ;  one  book 
Dt  Y'trUs  priscis,  one  De  Consilium  Poir state,  one 
De  Comitiis,  one  De  Fastis,  two,  at  least,  Mydaijo- 
gkon,  and  several  De  lie  Miliiaru  In  the  latter 
work  he  handles  the  subjects  of  military  levies,  of 
the  ceremonies  of  declaring  war,  and  generally  of 
the  Jus  FccioJc.  (Gcll.  xvi.  4  ;  Voss.  Hid.  Or.  iv. 

13,  fin.,  Hid.  Isd.  i.  4;  F.  Lachmann,  de  Fonab. 
J/ixtor.  Tit.Livii  Com.  I  17,  4to.  1822;  Zimmern, 
Horn.  Iierhis-^seh.  i.  §  73.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

ALIMENTUS,  M.  CI'NCIUS,  tribune  of  the 
plcbs  b.  c.  204,  proposed  in  his  trihuncship  the  law 
known  by  tlic  name  of  Cincia  Lex  de  Doais  el 
Afuneribus,  or  Afuwraiis  Jjtx.  (Liv.  xxxir.  4  ; 
Cic.  Cato,  4,  de  Oral.  ii.  71,  ail  Alt.  i.  20;  Festus, 
$.  v.  Muneralis.)  This  law  was  confirmed  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Cincitt  fax.) 

ALIPHF/RUSorHALIPHE'RUS(\U«>w<>»), 
one  of  the  sons  of  Lycaon,  killed  by  Zeus  with  a 
flash  of  lightning  for  their  insolence.  (Apollod.  iu. 

8.  §  1.)  The  town  of  Aliphera  or  Alipheira  in 
Arcadia  was  believed  to  have  bceu  founded  by 
him,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  him. 
(Paus.  viii.  3.  §  1,  26.  §  4  ;  Stcph.  Bvz.  s.  v.  'AXt- 
<*ya.)  [L.  S.J 

ALITTA  or  ALILATfAAi'Tra  or'AAiAdr),  the 
ua'ue  by  which,  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  131,  iii. 
8),  the  Arabs  called  Aphrodite  Urania.  [L.  S.] 

ALLECTUS,  was  raised  to  the  highest  digni- 
ties in  Britain  during  the  dominion  of  Carausius; 
but  the  crimes  which  he  committed,  and  the  fear 
of  punishment  on  account  of  them,  led  him  in  a.  n. 
293  to  murder  Curausius  and  assume  the  impe- 
rial title  in  Britain  for  himself.  He  enjoyed  his 
honours  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  Con- 
stantius  sent  Asclepiodotus  with  an  army  and  fleet 
against  him.  Allectus  was  defeated  in  a.  o.  296, 
and  Britain  was  thus  cleared  of  usurpers.  (Aurel. 
Vict,  de  Caes.  3d;  Eutrop.  ix.  14.)  On  the  an- 
nexed coin  the  inscription  is  Imp.  C.  Allecti's. 
P.  F.  Auo.  [L.  S.J 


V 

\  A.  ALLTF/NUS.  1.  A  friend  of  Cicero's,  who 
SMboken  of  by  him  in  high  terms.  Me  was  the 
l«-gnS  of  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia,  u.  c.  CO  (Cic.  ad  Qh. 


ALOEIDAE. 

Fr.  i.  1.  §  3),  and  praetor  in  B.  c.  49.  (Ad  AU.  x. 
15.)  In  the  following  year,  he  had  the  province 
of  Sicily,  and  sent  to  Caesar,  who  was  then  iu 
Africa,  a  largs  body  of  troops.  He  continued  in 
Sicily  till  B.  c.  47,  and  received  the  title  of  pro- 
consuL  Two  of  Cicero's  letters  are  addressed  to 
him.  (Hirt.  Bell.  Afr.  2,  34  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiiL 
78,  79.)  His  name  occurs  on  a  coin,  which  has 
on  one  side  C.  Cabs.  Imp.  Cos.  Iter.,  and  on  the 
other  A.  Allienvs  Prooos. 

2.  Was  sent  by  Dolabella,  B.  c.  43,  to  bring  to 
him  the  legions  which  were  in  Egypt.  On  his  re- 
turn from  Egypt  with  four  legions,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  Cusaius  in  Palestine,  who  was  at  the 
liead  of  eight  legions.  As  his  forces  were  so  infe- 
rior, Allienus  joined  Cassias.  (Appian,  li.  C.  iu. 
78,  iv.  59  ;  Cic.  1'hil.  xi.  12,  13  ;  Cassius,  ap.  Cic 
ad  Fam.  xii.  11,  12.)  This  Allienus  may  perhaps 
be  the  same  person  as  No.  1. 

ALLU'CIUS,  a  prince  of  thcCeltiberi,  betrothed 
to  a  most  beautiful  virgin,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Scipio  in  Spain,  b.  c  209.  Scipio  generously 
gave  her  to  Allucius,  and  refused  the  presents  her 
parents  offered  him.  The  story  is  beautifully  told 
in  Livy  (xxvi.  50),  and  is  also  related  by  other 
writers.  (Polyb.  x.  19 ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  3.  §  1 ;  SiL 
I  tab  xv.  2G8,"  &c.) 

ALMO,  the  god  of  a  river  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  who,  like  Tiberinus  and  others,  were 
prayed  to  by  the  augurs.  In  the  water  of  A I  mo 
the  statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  used  to  be 
washed.  (Cic.  de  Xat.  Dcor.  iii.  20;  comp.  Varro, 
de  Ling.  JMt.  v.  71,  ed.  Muller.)  [  L.  S.] 

ALMOPS  ('AA/i»i^),a  giant,  the  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Helle,  from  whom  the  district  of  Almopin  and 
its  inhabitants,  the  Almopcs  in  Macedonia,  w?re 
believed  to  have  derived  their  name.  (Steph.  Byr. 
*.  t*.  'rWfxuKia.)  [L.  $.] 

ALOEIDAE,  ALOfADAE,  or  ALO'ADAE 
('A\s#«»5cu,  AXufiaSat  or  'AAt&iStu),  arc  patron  rmic 
forms  from  Aloeus  but  are  used  to  designate  tho 
two  sons  of  his  wife  Iphhuedcia  by  Poseidon  :  vix. 
Otus  and  Ephialtcs.  The  Alocidae  arc  renowued 
in  the  earliest  stories  of  Greece  for  their  extra >r- 
dinary  strength  and  daring  spirit.  When  they 
were  nine  years  old,  each  of  their  bodies  measured 
nine  cubits  in  breadth  and  twenty-seven  in  height. 
At  this  early  age,  they  threatened  the  Olympian 
gods  with  war,  and  attempted  to  pile  mount  Ossa 
upon  Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  They 
would  have  accomplished  their  object,  says  Homer, 
bad  they  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  age  of 
manhood ;  but  Apollo  destroyed  them  before  their 
boards  began  to  appear.  (Od.  xi.  305,  &c.)  In 
the  Iliad  (v.  385,  &c;  comp.  Philostr.  de  Fit.  Soph. 
it.  1.  §  1)  the  poet  relates  another  feat  of  their 
early  a^e.  They  put  the  god  Arcs  in  chains,  and 
kept  him  imprisoned  for  thirteen  months ;  so  that 
he  would  have  perished,  had  not  Hermes  been  in- 
formed of  it  by  Eriboea,  and  secretly  liberated  the 
prisoner.  The  same  stories  are  related  by  Apollo- 
dorus  (i.  7.  §  4),  who  however  does  not  make  them 
perish  in  the  attempt  upon  Olympus.  According 
to  him,  they  actually  piled  the  mountains  upou 
one  another,  and  threatened  to  change  land  inu 
sea  and  sea  into  bind.  They  arc  further  said  to 
have  grown  every  year  one  cubit  in  breadth  aud 
three  in  height.  As  another  proof  of  their  daring, 
it  is  related,  that  Ephialtcs  sued  for  the  hand  of 
Hera,  and  Otus  for  that  of  Artemis.  But  this  led 
to  their  destruction  in  the  island  of  Naxot  'Comp. 
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Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  156,  &c.)  Here  Artemis  appeared 
to  them  in  the  form  of  a  stag,  and  ran  between 
the  two  brothers,  who,  both  aiming  at  the  animal 
at  the  same  time,  shot  each  other  dead.  Hyginus 
(fab.  28)  relates  their  death  in  a  similar  manner, 
but  makes  Apollo  *cnd  the  fatal  stag.  (Comp. 
Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  2(i 4  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i. 
484,  with  the  Sehol.)  As  a  punishment  for  their 
presumption,  they  wen-,  in  Hades,  tied  to  a  pillar 
with  serpents,  with  their  faces  turned  away  from 
each  other,  and  were  perpetually  tormented  by 
the  shrieks  of  an  owl.  (Slunck,  ad  Hyenn.  I.  e. ; 
Virg.  A  en.  vi.  582. )  Diodorus  (r.  50,  &c.),  who 
dues  not  mention  the  Homeric  stories,  contrives  to 
give  to  his  account  an  appearance  of  history.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  Aloeidac  are  Thessalian  heroes 
who  were  sent  out  by  their  father  Alocus  to  fetch 
back  their  mother  Iphimedeia  and  her  daughter 
Pancratis,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Thracians. 
After  having  overtaken  and  defeated  the  Thracians 
in  the  island  of  Strongyle  (Naxos),  they  settled 
there  as  rulers  over  the  Thracians.  But  soon  after, 
they  killed  each  other  in  a  dispute  which  had 
arisen  between  them,  and  the  Naxians  worshipped 
them  as  heroes.  The  foundation  of  the  town  of 
AIoYum  in  Thessaly  was  ascribed  to  them.  (Steph. 
By*.  1. 1.)  In  all  these  traditions  the  Aloeidac  are 
represented  as  only  remarkable  for  their  gigantic 
physical  strength  ;  but  there  is  another  story  which 
places  them  in  a  different  light  Pausauia*  (ix. 
25*.  §  1 )  relates,  that  they  were  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  of  all  men  who  worshipped  the 
Muses  on  mount  Helicon,  and  to  have  consecrated 
this  mountain  to  them ;  but  they  worshipped  only 
three  Muses — Mclete,  Mncme,  and  Aoide,  and 
founded  the  town  of  Ascra  in  Boeotia.  Sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  Aloeidac  were  seen  in  the  time 
of  Pausania*  (ix.  2*2.  §  5)  near  the  Boeotian  town 
of  Anthedon.  Later  times  fabled  of  their  bones 
being  seen  in  Thessaly.  (Philostr.  i.  3.)  The  in- 
terpretation of  these  traditions  by  etymologies  from 
uW»  and  d\uxL,  which  has  been  attempted  by 
modern  scholars,  is  little  satisfactory.      [L.  S.] 

ALO'EUS  ('AAswu'j).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Canacc.  He  nmrried  Iphimedeia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Triops,  who  was  in  love  with  Poseidon,  and 
used  to  walk  by  the  sea-side,  take  her  hands  full 
of  its  water,  and  sprinkle  her  bosom  with  it.  The 
two  sons  whom  she  had  by  Poseidon  were  called 
Aloeidac.  (Horn.  //.  y.  385,  Od.  xi.  305  ;  Apollod. 
L  7.  §  4.)    [A i. oki oak.] 

2.  A  son  of  Helios  by  Circe  or  Antiope,  who 
rrce i red  from  his  father  the  sovereignty  over  the 
district  of  Asopia.  (Paus.  ii.  1.  §  6,  3.  §  8.)  [L.S.] 

A'LOPB  ("AAoirp).  a  daughter  of  Cercyon, 
who  was  beloved  by  Poseidon  on  account  of  her 
great  beauty,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of 
a  son,  whom  she  exposed  immediately  after  his 
birth.  But  a  marc  came  and  suckled  the  child 
until  it  was  found  by  shepherds,  who  fell  into  a 
dispute  as  to  who  was  to  have  the  beautiful  kingly 
attire  of  the  boy.  The  case  was  brought  before 
Cercyon,  who,  on  recognising  by  the  dress  whose 
child  the  boy  was,  ordered  Alope  to  be  imprisoned 
in  order  to  be  put  to  death,  and  her  child  to  be  ex- 
posed again.  The  latter  was  fed  and  found  in  the 
same  manner  as  before,  and  the  shepherds  called 
hhu  Hippothous.  f  Hm-pothous.]  The  body  "of 
Alope  was  changed  by  Poseidon  into  a  well,  which 
bore  the  same  name.  (Hygin.  Fab.  187  ;  Paus.  i. 
5.  §  2;  Ari»toph.  Av.  533.)    The  town  of  Alope, 


in  Thessaly,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  her.  (Pherecyd.  «/>.  SUj*/*.  Uyz.  t.  v.  'AAifmi, 
where,  however,  Philouidcs  speaks  of  an  Alope  ai 
a  daughter  of  Actor.)  There  was  a  monument  of 
Alope  on  the  road  from  EleusiB  to  Mcgara,  on  tho 
spot  where  she  was  believed  to  have  been  killed 
bv  her  father.    (Paus.  i.  39.  §  3.)  [L.  S.J 

ALO'PECCS.    [  Astra  dacus.] 

ALOKCl'S,  a  Spaniard  in  Hannibal's  army, 
who  was  a  friend  and  hospes  of  the  Saguntincs, 
went  into  Saguntum,  when  the  city  was  reduced 
to  the  List  extremity,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the 
inhabitants  to  accept  Hannibal's  terms.  (Li v.  xxi. 
12,  &c.) 

ALPIIAEA,  ALPIIEAEA,  or  ALPHEIU'SA 
('AAipaTa,  *AA<p«a/a,  or  'AA^tioiitra),  a  surname  of 
Artemis,  which  she  derived  from  tho  river  god 
Alphcius  who  loved  her,  and  under  which  she 
was  worshipped  at  Letrini  in  Elis  (Paus.  vi.  22.  § 
5 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  343),  and  in  Ortygia.  (Schol. 
ad  Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  12,  Nem.  i.  3.)         [L.  S.] 

ALPHEIAS,  a  name  by  which  Ovid  (Met.  v. 
487)  designates  the  nymph  of  the  Sicilian  well 
Arcthusa/  because  it  was  believed  to  have  a  sub- 
terraneous communication  with  the  river  Alphcius, 
in  Peloponnesus.  [L.  S.] 

ALPHEIUS  or  A'LPHEUS  ('AA^i  or 
*AA<f>«di),  the  god  of  the  river  Alphcius  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, a  son  of  Oeeanus  and  Thctys.  (Pind. 
Ac  mi.  i.  1;  He*.  ThctHj.  338.)  According  to 
Pattsnuias  (v.  7.  §  2)  Alphcius  was  a  passionate 
hunter  and  fell  in  love  with  tho  nymph  Arcthusa, 
but  she  fled  from  him  to  the  island  of  Ortygia 
near  Syracuse,  and  metamorphosed  herself  into  a 
well,  whereujKm  Alphcius  became  a  river,  which 
flowing  from  Pelojxmnesus  under  the  sea  to  Or- 
tygia, there  united  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
well  Arcthusa.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Nem.  i. 
3.)  This  story  is  related  somewhat  differently  by 
Ovid.  (Met.  t.  572,  &c)  Arcthusa,  a  fair  nymph, 
once  while  bathing  in  the  river  Alphcius  in  Arca- 
dia, was  surprised  and  pursued  by  the  god;  but 
Artemis  took  pity  upon  her  and  changed  her  into 
a  well,  which  flowed  under  the  earth  to  the  island 
of  Ortvgia.  (Comp.  Serv.  ad  Virtj.  E*l.  x.  4 ; 
Virg .  Aen.  iii.  (il)4 ;  Stat.  SUv.  i.  *2,  203;  Hub. 
i.  271,  iv.  239  ;  Lucian,  Dud.  Marin.  3.)  Artemis 
who  is  here  only  mentioned  incidentally,  was,  ac- 
cording to  other  traditions,  the  object  of  the  love  of 
Alphcius.  Once,  it  is  said,  when  pursued  by  him 
she  fled  to  Letrini  in  Elis  and  here  she  covered 
her  face  and  those  of  her  companions  (nymphs)  with 
mud,  so  that  Alphcius  could  not  discover  or 
distinguish  her,  and  was  obliged  to  return.  (Pans, 
vi.  22.  §  "».)  This  occasioned  the  building  of  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Alphacu  at  Letrini.  According 
to  another  version,  the  goddess  fled  to  Ortygia, 
where  she  had  likewise  a  temple  under  the  name 
of  Alphaea.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  12.)  An 
allusion  to  Alphcius'  love  of  Artemis  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  fact,  that  at  Olympia  the  two  divini- 
ties had  one  altar  in  common.  (Paus.  v.  14.  §  5  ; 
Schol.  ad  Pind.  Of.  v.  10.)  In  these  accounts 
two  or  more  distinct  stories  seem  to  be  mixed  up 
together,  but  they  probably  originated  in  the 
popular  belief,  that  there  was  a  natural  subtcrm- 
neous  communication  between  the  river  Alphcius 
and  the  well  Arcthusa.  For,  among  several  other 
thing*  it  was  believed,  that  a  cup  thrown  into  the 
Alphcius  would  make  its  reappearance  in  the  well 
Arcthusa  in  Ortygia,    (Strab.  vi.  p.  270,  viii.  p. 
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143;  Senec.  Quvst.  AW.  iii.  2<J;  Fulgent.  Myth.  171.  174.)    Althaea  is  especially  celebrated  in 

iii.  12.)     Plutarch  (Je  Fluv.  19)  gives  an  account  ancient  story  on  account  of  the  tragic  fate  of  her 

which  it  altogether  unconnected  with  those  men-  son  Melengcr,  who  a!»o  became  the  cause  of  hei 

;i  >ncd  above.  According  to  hini,  Alpheius  was  a  death.  Some  say  that  she  hung  herself,  others 
•on  of  Helios,  and  killed  his  brother  Cercaphu*  in  :  that  she  killed  herself  with  a  dnggcr.  (Apollod.  i. 

a  contest.    Haunted  by  despair  and  the  Erinnyea  8.  g  3  ;  Ov.  Met.  viii.  445,  &c.)           [L.  8.] 

he  leapt  into  the  river  Nyctimus  which  hence  re-  ALTHE'MENES  or  ALTHAE'MENES  ('AA- 

ceived  the  name  Alpheius.                   [L,  S.J  0i|^«K»)t  or  'AA0atjMirj$),  a  son  of  Catreus  king  of 


ALPHE'NOK.  [Niobb.] 
ALPHE'NUS  VARUS.    [Varus  ] 
ALPHESIBOEA  (' Ak<tH<rtSo7a).    1.  The  mo- 
ther of  Adonis.  [Adoniv] 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phcgeus,  who  married  Alc- 
maeon.  [Ai.cmakon.] 

3.  According  to  Theocritus  (iii.  45)  a  daughter 
n(  Bias,  and  the  wife  of  Pclias.  The  latter,  how- 
evnr,  is  usually  called  Anaxibia. 

4.  An  Indian  nymph,  who  was  passionately 
loved  by  Dionysus,  but  could  not  be  induced  to 
yield  to  his  wishes  until  the  god  changed  himself 
into  a  tiger,  and  thus  compelled  her  by  fear  to 
allow  him  to  carry  her  across  the  river  Sollax, 
which  from  this  circumstance  received  the  name  of 
Tigris.    (Plut.  de  Fluv.  24.)  [L.  S.] 

ALPHE'US  MYT1LENAEUS  fAA^os  Mu- 
▼tATjwuoi),  the  author  of  about  twelve  epigrams 
jn  the  Greek  Anthology,  some  of  which  seem  to 
point  out  the  time  when  he  wrote.  In  the  seventh 
epigram  (Jacobs)  he  refers  to  the  state  of  the  Ro- 
u:an  empire,  as  embracing  almost  all  the  known 
world  ;  in  the  ninth  he  speaks  of  the  restored  and 
nourishing  city  of  Troy  ;  and  in  the  tenth  he  al- 
ludes to  an  epigram  by  Antipater  Sidonius.  Now 
Antipater  lived  uuder  Augustus  and  Troy  had  re- 
ceived great  favours  from  Julius  Caesar  and  Au- 
gustus. (Strab.  xiii.  p.  889.)  Hence  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Alphcus  wrote  under  Augustus. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  fourth  epigram  he  addresses 
a  certain  Macrinus  but  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  tins  was  the  emperor  Macrinus.  Ano- 
ther difficulty  has  been  started,  on  the  ground  that 
the  eleventh  epigram  was  inscribed,  as  we  learn 
from  Pausanias  (viii.  52.  §  'i\  on  the  statue  of 
Philopoemcn  in  Tegea,  and  that  it  is  very  impro- 
bable that  such  a  statue  should  have  stood  without 
an  inscription  till  the  time  of  Alpheus.  But  the 
him  pie  fact  is  that  no  reason  can  be  discovered  for 
attributing  this  epigram  to  Alphcus.  (Jacobs  Ar- 
tkol.  Gruee.  xiii.  p.  839.)  [P.  S.] 

ALPHIUS  AVI'TUS.  [Avrrua.] 

ALPl'NUS,  a  name  which  Horace  (Sat.  i.  10. 
36)  gives  in  ridicule  to  a  bombastic  poet.  He  pro- 
bably means  M.  Furins  Ribaculus.  [Bmaculus.] 

ALPI'N US  MONTA'N  US,  one  of  the  Trcviri, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Belgic  people,  and  the 
commander  of  a  cohort  in  the  army  of  Vitellius 
was  sent  into  Germany  after  the  battle  of  Cremona, 
a.  D.  70.  Together  with  his  brother,  D.  Alpinus 
he  joined  Civilis  in  the  next  year.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii. 
35,  iv.  31,  t.  59.)  [Civilis.] 

ALTHAEA  ('AAea(o),  a  daughter  of  the  Acto- 
lian  king  Thestius  and  Eurythemis  and  sister  of 
Leda,  Hypermnestra,  Iphiclus,  Euippus,  &c.  She 
was  married  to  Oeneus  king  of  Calydon,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Troxcus  Thyrcus  Cly- 
menus,  and  Melcager,  and  of  two  daughters  Gorge 
and  Deianeira.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  10,  8.  §  1.) 
Apollodorus  states  that  according  to  some,  Mele- 
ager was  regarded  as  the  fruit  of  her  intercourse 
with  Ares  "nd  that  she  was  mother  of  Dei- 
aneira by  Dionysus.   (Coinp.  Hygin.  Fab.  129, 


Crete.  In  consequence  of  an  oracle,  that  Catreus 
would  lose  his  life  by  one  of  his  children,  Althe- 
menus  quitted  Crete  together  with  his  sister  Ane- 
mosyne,  in  order  to  avoid  becoming  the  instrument 
of  his  father's  death.  He  landed  in  Rhodes  at  a 
place  which  he  called  Cretenia,  and  in  remembrance 
of  the  god  of  his  own  native  island,  he  erected  on 
mount  Atabyrus  an  altar  to  Zeus  Atabyriua.  His 
Bister  was  seduced  in  Rhodes  by  Hermes  but 
Althemenes  disbelieving  her  account,  killed  her 
by  kicking  her  with  his  foot.  When  Catreus  had 
become  advanced  in  yean,  he  had  an  invincible 
desire  to  see  his  only  son  once  more,  and  to  place 
his  crown  in  his  hands.  He  accordingly  sailed  to 
Rhodes.  On  his  landing  there,  he  and  his  com- 
panions were  attacked  by  shepherds  who  mistook 
them  for  pirates.  During  the  ensuing  struggle, 
Althemenes  came  to  the  protection  of  his  subjects 
and  shot  his  own  father  dead.  When  he  became 
aware  of  what  he  had  done,  he  prayed  to  the  gods 
and  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  This  is  the 
account  of  Apollodorus  (iii.  2.  §  1,  &c),  with 
which  Diodorus  (v.  59)  agrees  in  the  main  points 
except  that  he  represents  Althemenes  as  wander- 
ing about  after  the  murder,  and  at  last  dying  with 
grief.  He  adds  that  the  Rhodians  subsequently 
worshipped  him  as  a  hero.  [L.  S.J 

ALTHE'PUS  ("AAerriror),  a  »™  of  Poseidon 
and  Lei's  a  daughter  of  Orus  king  of  Troexen. 
The  territory  of  Troezen  was  called  after  him 
Althepia.  In  his  reign  Pallas  and  Poseidon  dis- 
puted the  possession  of  the  country  with  each 
other.  (Paus.  ii.  JJO.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ALYATTES  ('AAudmjj),  king  of  Lydis  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Sadyattes  B.  c.  til 8.  Sadrattet 
during  the  last  six  years  of  his  reign  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  Miletus  which  was  continued 
by  his  son  five  years  longer.  In  the  last  of  thes« 
years  Alyatles  burnt  a  temple  of  Athena,  and  fall 
ing  sick  shortly  afterwards  he  sent  to  Delphi  fci 
advice ;  but  the  oracle  refused  to  give  him  an  an- 
swer till  he  had  rebuilt  the  temple.  This  he  did, 
and  recovered  in  consequence,  and  made  peace 
with  Miletus.  He  subsequently  carried  on  war  with 
Cyaxares  king  of  Media,  drove  the  Cimmerians 
out  of  Asia,  took  Smyrna,  and  attacked  Clazomenae. 
The  war  with  Cyaxares  which  Insted  for  rive  yean, 
from  b.  c.  590  to  585,  arose  in  consequence  of 
Alyattcs  receiving  under  his  protection  some  Scy- 
thians who  had  fled  to  him  after  injuring  Cyaxares. 
An  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  while  the 
armies  of  the  two  kings  were  righting,  led  to  a 
|  peace  between  them,  and  this  was  cemented  by 
the  marriage  of  Astyngesthe  son  of  Cyaxares  with 
Aryenis,  the  daughter  of  Alyattes.  Alyattes  died 
a.  c.  5G1  or  5ti0,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-seven  years 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Croesus  who  appears 
to  have  been  previously  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  government.  (Herod,  i.  16-22,  25,  73,  74.) 

The  tomb  (<tt}au»)  of  Alyattes  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (i.  93)  as  one  of  the  wonden  of  Lydia. 
It  was  north  of  Sard  is,  near  the  lake  Gygaca,  and 
conr>i»tcd  of  a  large  mound  of  earth,  raised  upon  a 
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foundation  of  great  stones.  It  was  erected  by  the 
tradespeople,  mechanics,  and  courtezans,  and  on 
the  top  of  it  there  were  five  pillars,  which  Hero- 
dotus saw,  and  on  which  were  mentioned  the  dif- 
ferent portions  raised  by  each  ;  from  this  it  ap- 
peared that  the  courtezans  did  the  greater  part. 
It  measured  six  plethra  and  two  stadia  in  circum- 
ference, and  thirteen  plethra  in  breadth.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  it  was  called  the  **tomb  of  the 
courtezan,"  and  was  erected  by  a  mistress  of  Gyges. 
(Clenrch.  ap.  Athen.  xiii.  p.  573,  a.)  This  mound 
still  exists.  Mr.  Hamilton  says  ( Researches  in  Asia 
Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  145),  that  it  took  him  about  ten 
minutes  to  ride  round  its  base,  which  would  give 
it  a  circumference  of  nearly  a  mile ;  and  he  also 
states,  that  towards  the  north  it  consists  of  the  na- 
tural rock — a  white,  horizontally  stratified  earthy 
limestone,  cut  away  so  as  to  appear  part  of  the 
structure.  The  upper  portion,  he  adds,  is  sand 
and  gravel,  apparently  brought  from  the  bed  of  the 
Herman.  He  found  on  the  top  the  remains  of  a 
foundation  nearly  eighteen  feet  square,  on  the 
north  of  which  was  a  huge  circukr  stone  ten  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  flat  bottom  and  a  raised  edge 
or  lip,  evidently  placed  there  as  an  ornament  on 
the  apex  of  the  tumulus. 

ALY'PIUS  ('AXiJirtoO,  the  author  of  a  Greek 
musical  treatise  entitled  « laaytcyii  fiofcttc^.  There 
•re  no  tolerably  sure  grounds  for  identifying  him 
with  any  one  of  the  various  persons  who  bore  the 
name  in  the  times  of  the  later  emperors,  and  of 
whose  history  anything  is  known.  According  to 
the  most  plausible  conjecture,  he  was  that  Alypius 
whom  Eunapius,  in  his  Life  of  Iamblichus,  cele- 
brates for  his  acute  intellect  (d  itaXtKriKtLTaros 
'AAsnrtoi)  and  diminutive  stature,  and  who,  being 
a  friend  of  Iamblichus,  probably  flourished  under 
Julian  and  his  immediate  successors.  This  Aly- 
pius was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  died  there  at 
an  advanced  age,  and  therefore  can  hardly  have 
been  the  person  called  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
Alypius  Antiocheruis,  who  was  first  prefect  of  Bri- 
tain, and  afterwards  employed  by  Julian  in  his 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  Jewish  temple.  Julian 
addresses  two  epistles  (29  and  30)  to  Alypius 
('lovXuwds  'AAuwip  dfit\<p$  Kcuaaplou),  in  one  of 
which  he  thanks  him  for  a  geographical  treatise  or 
chart ;  it  would  seem  more  likely  that  this  was  the 
Antiochian  than  that  he  was  the  Alexandrian 
Alypius  as  Meursius  supposes,  if  indeed  he  was 
either  one  or  the  other.  Iamblichus  wrote  a  life, 
not  now  extant,  of  the  Alexandrian. 

(Meursius,  Nat,  ad  Alyp.  p.  186,  &c.  c. ;  Ju- 
lian, EpitL  xxix.  xxr.  and  not  p.  297,  ed.  Hcyler ; 
Eunapius,  Vit,  lamblich.  and  not  vol.  ii.  p.  63,  ed. 
Wyttenbach  ;  Amm.  Marcell.  xxiii.  1.  §  2;  He 
la  Borde,  Essai  sar  la  Musique,  vol.  iii.  p.  133.) 

The  work  of  Alypius  consists  wholly,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  introduction,  of  lists  of  the 
symbols  used  (both  for  voice  and  instrument)  to 
denote  all  the  sounds  in  the  forty-five  scales  pro- 
duced by  taking  each  of  the  fifteen  modes  in  the 
three  genera.  ( Diatonic,  Chromatic,  Enharmonic.) 
It  treata,  therefore,  in  fact,  of  only  one  (the  fifth, 
namely)  of  the  seven  branches  into  which  the  sub- 
ject is,  as  usual,  divided  in  the  introduction ;  and 
may  possibly  be  merely  a  fragment  of  a  larger 
work.  It  would  have  been  most  valuable  if  any 
considerable  number  of  examples  had  been  left  us 
•f  the  actual  use  of  the  system  of  notation  de- 
sr.ibed  in  it ;  unfortunately  very  few  remain  (see  | 


j  Burner,  Hist.uf Music,  vol.  i.  p.  83),  and  they  seem 
to  belong  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  science.  How- 
ever, the  work  serves  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
obscure  history  of  the  modes.  (See  Rockh,  de 
Metr.  Pind.  c.  8.  p.  235,  c.  9.  12.)  The  text, 
which  seemed  hopelessly  corrupt  to  Meursius,  its 
first  editor,  was  restored,  apparently  with  suc- 
cess, by  the  labours  of  the  learned  nnd  indefatiga- 
ble Meibomius.  (Antiquae  Musicae  Auctores 
Septem,  ed.  Marc.  Meibomius,  Amstel.  1652; 
Aristoxcnus,  Nicomachus,  Alypius,  ed.  Joh.  Meur- 
sius, Lugd.  Bat.  1616.)  [W.  V.  D.] 

ALY'PIUS  ("AAi/inoj),  priest  of  the  great 
church  at  Constantinople,  flourished  A.  n.  4Ji0. 
There  is  extant  an  epistle  from  him  to  St.  Cyril 
(in  Greek),  exhorting  him  to  a  vigorous  resistance 
against  the  heresy  of  Nestorius.  (See  Coiiciliorum 
Nora  Culleciio,  a  Mansi,  vol.  v.  p.  1463.)  [A.J.C.] 
ALYPL'S  CAAwros),  a  statuary,  a  native  of 
Sicyon.  He  studied  under  Naucydes,  the  Argive. 
His  age  may  be  fixed  from  his  having  executed 
bronze  statues  of  some  Lacedaemonians  who  shared 
in  the  victory  of  Ly sunder  at  Aegospotami.  (b  v. 
405.)  Pausanias  also  mentions  some  statues  of 
Olympic  victors  made  bv  him.  (vi.  1.  §  2,  x.  9.  §  4, 
vi.  1.  §  2,  8.  §  3.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALYZELJS  {'A\vMs),  a  son  of  Icarius  and 
brother  of  Penelope  and  Leucadius.  After  his 
father's  death,  he  reigned  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  over  Acamania,  and  is  said  to  have  ftnmrivd 
the  town  of  Alyzcia  there.  (Strab.  x.  p.  452; 
Steph.  Byz.  *.  r.  '*AAvf«<a.)  [L.  S.] 

AMA'DOCUS  ('Andtotot)  or  MK'DOCUS 
(MijSoKoj),  a  common  name  among  the  Thracians. 
It  was  also,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  name  of  a 
people  and  mountains  in  Thrace.  Pausanias  (i.  4. 
§  4)  speaks  of  an  Amadocus  who  came  from  the 
Hyperboreans. 

1.  King  of  the  Odrysae  in  Thrace,  was  a  friend 
of  Alcibiades,  and  is  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Aegospotami,  a.  c.  405.  (Diod.  xiii.  105.) 
He  and  Seuthes  were  the  most  powerful  princes  in 
Thrace  when  Xenophon  visited  the  country  in  B.  <;. 
400.  They  were,  however,  frequently  at  variance, 
but  were  reconciled  to  one  another  by  Thrasybulu% 
the  Athenian  commander,  in  B.C.  390,  and  induced 
by  him  to  become  the  allies  of  Athens.  (Xen. 
Anab.  vii.  2.  §  32,  3.  §  16,  7-  §  3,  &c,  Hell.  iv. 
8.  §  26 ;  Diod.  xiv.  94.)  This  Amndocus  may 
perhaps  be  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Aris- 
totle, who,  he  Bays,  was  attacked  by  his  general 
Seuthes, a  Thracian.  {I'ol.  v.  8,  p.  1 82,  ed.  Giittliug.) 

2.  A  Ruler  in  Thrace,  who  inherited  in  con- 
junction with  Bcrisadcs  and  Cersobleptcs  the  do- 
minions of  Cotys,  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
b.  c.  358.  Amadocus  was  probably  a  son  of 
Cotys  and  a  brother  of  the  other  two  princes, 
though  this  is  not  stated  by  Demosthenes.  (Dem. 
inAristocr.  p.  623,  &c.)  [Cersoblkptbs.]  Amn- 
docus seems  to  have  had  a  son  of  the  same  name. 
(Isocr.  Philipp.  p.  83,  d.  compared  with  Harpo- 
crat.  s.  v.  'AfiiSoKos.) 

3.  One  of  the  princes  of  Thrace,  who  was  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  b.  c.  184.   (Liv  xxxix.  35.) 

AMAE'SIA  SE'NTIA  is  mentioned  by  Vale- 
rius Maximus  (viii.  3.  §  1 )  as  an  instance  of  a 
female  who  pleaded  her  own  cause  before  the  prae- 
tor. (About  a  c.  77.)  She  was  called  Andro- 
gyne, from  having  a  man's  spirit  with  a  fcmala 
form.    Compare  Aphasia  and  Hortbnaia. 
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C.  AMAFA'NIUS  or  AMAITN1US  was  one 
of  the  earliest  Roman  writers  in  favour  of  the  Epicu- 
rean philosophy,  lie  wrote  several  works,  which 
are  censured  by  Cicero  as  deficient  in  arrangement 
and  style.  He  is  mentioned  by  no  other  writer 
but  Cicero.    (Acad.  i.  2,  Tusc.  iv.  3.) 

AMALTHEIA  ('AjuaA0«ia).  1.  The  nurse  of 
the  infant  Zeus  after  his  birth  in  Crete.  The  an- 
cients themselves  appear  to  have  been  as  uncertain 
about  the  etymology  of  the  name  as  about  the 
real  nature  of  Amaltheia.  Hesychius  derives  it 
from  the  verb  anakQtvuv,  to  nourish  or  to  enrich  ; 
others  from  aud\6aHTos,  i.  e.  firm  or  hard  ;  and 
others  again  from  dfiaXrj  nnd  flei'a,  according  to 
which  it  would  signify  the  divine  goat,  or  the 
tender  goddess.  The  common  derivation  is  from 
&fU\y*tr,  to  milk  or  suck.  According  to  some 
traditions  Amaltheia  is  the  goat  who  suckled  the 
infant  Jove  (Hygin.  Poet.  A»tr.  ii.  13;  Aral. 
PAaen.  163;  Callim.  Ihjmn.  in  Jov.  49),  and  who 
was  afterwards  rewarded  for  this  service  by  being 
placed  among  the  stars.  (Comp.  Apollod.  i.  1.  § 
6.)  [Aega.]  According  to  another  set  of  tra- 
ditions Amaltheia  was  a  nymph,  and  daughter  of 
Occnnus,  Helios  Hacmonius  or  of  the  Cretan 
king  Melisseus  (Schol.  ad  /turn.  11.  xxi.  194; 
Eratosth.  Catast.  13;  Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  5  ;  Lac- 
tant.  Instil,  i.  22  ;  Hygin.  /.  c,  nnd  Put,.  13'), 
where  he  calls  the  nymph  Adamnnteia), and  is  said 
to  have  fed  Zeus  with  the  milk  of  agoat.  When  this 
goat  once  broke  off  one  of  her  horns,  the  nymph 
Amaltheia  filled  it  with  fresh  herbs  and  fruit  and 
gave  it  to  Zeus  who  transplaced  it  together  with 
the  goat  among  the  stars.  (Ovid,  past.  v.  115, 
&c.)  According  to  other  accounts  Zeus  himself 
broke  off  one  of  the  horns  of  the  goat  Amaltheia, 
gave  it  to  the  daughters  of  Melisseus  and  en- 
dowed it  with  such  powers  that  whenever  the  pos- 
sessor wished,  it  would  instantaneously  become  filled 
with  whatever  might  be  desired.  (Apollod.  /.  e.  ; 
Schol.  ad  Callim.  I.  c.)  This  is  the  story  about 
the  origin  of  the  celebrated  horn  of  Amaltheia, 
commonly  called  the  horn  of  plenty  or  cornucopia, 
which  plays  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  stories 
of  Greece,  nnd  which  was  used  in  Liter  times  as 
the  symbol  of  plenty  in  general.  (Strab.  x.  p.  458, 

iii.  p.  151  ;  Diod.  iv.  35.)  [ActiKi.ofs.]  Dio- 
dorus  (iii.  68)  gives  an  account  of  Amaltheia, 
which  differs  from  all  the  other  traditions.  Ac- 
cording to  him  the  Libyan  king  Amnion  married 
Amaltheia,  a  maiden  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and 
gave  her  a  very  fertile  tract  of  land  which  had  the 
form  of  n  bull's  horn,  and  received  from  its  queen 
the  name  of  the  horn  of  Amaltheia.  This  account, 
however,  is  only  one  of  the  many  specimens  of  a 
rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  ancient  mythus. 
The  horn  nppears  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  simplest  vessels  for  drinking,  nnd  thus  we  find 
the  story  of  Amaltheia  giving  Zeus  to  drink  from 
a  horn  represented  in  an  ancient  work  of  art  still 
extant  (Oaleria  Giustiniani,  ii.  p.  61.)  The 
horn  of  plenty  was  frequently  given  as  an  attribute 
to  the  representations  of  Tyche  or  Fortuna.    ( 1'aus. 

iv.  30.  §  4,  vii.  26.  §  3 ;  comp.  Hottiger,  A  »ial- 
tlieia,  oder  drr  Cretensitche  Zeus  uU  &i'ut/liny; 
Welcker,  Ucbcr  cine  Crctixj*  Colonic  in  i'heUn, 
p.  6.) 

2.  One  of  the  Sibyls  (Tibull,  ii.  5.  67),  whom 
Lactantius  (i.  6)  identifies  with  the  Cumacan 
Sibyl,  who  is  said  to  have  sold  to  king  Tarquinius 
the  celebrated  Sibylline  books.    The  same  is  stated 
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\  by  Servius  (ad  Aen.  vi.  72)  and  by  Lydtts  (d» 
Mom.  iv.  34);  comp.  Klausen,  Aeneas  uud  die 
Pcvatm.  p.  299,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

AM  AN  PUS.  [Aeuants  p.  28,  a.] 
A  MA  HA  NT  US  ('A/xd>avTos),  of  Alexandria, 
wrote  a  commentary  upon  one  of  Theocritus* 
Idyls  (Etutunl.  M.  p.  273.  40,  cd.  Sylb.),  and  a 
work  entitled  *"*pl  aicnviji.  Respecting  his  time, 
we  only  know  that  he  lived  subsequently  to  Jul*. 

I  kin;,'  of  Maaretania.    (Allien,  viii.  p.  343,  e.,  x. 

!  p.  414.  f.) 

A.MAUYNCEUS  ('Afxapvyxtvs),  a  chief  of  the 
|  Eleans  nnd  son  of  Oncsimachus  or  of  Acetor. 
]  (Hygin.  Pub.  97  ;  Eustath.ud  Horn.  p.  303.)  Ac- 
cording to  llyginus  Amarynceus  himself  joined  the 
expedition  against  Troy  with  nineteen  sliips.  Homer, 
on  the  other  hand,  only  mentions  hi*  son  Diorei 
(Amaryneeides)  as  partaking  in  the  Trojan  war. 
[It,  ii.  622.  iv.  517.)  When  Amarynccus  died, 
his  sons  celebrated  funeral  games  in  his  honour,  in 
w  hich  Nestor,  as  he  himself  relates  (//.  xxiii.  629, 
&c),  took  part.  According  to  Pausanias  (v.  i.  § 
8)  Ainarynceus  had  been  of  great  service  to  Augeas 
against  Heracles  in  return  fur  which  Augoas  shared 
his  throne  with  him.  (L.  S.J 

AMARYNTHUS  (,A,ud>iv0os),  a  hunter  of 
Artemis,  from  whom  the  town  of  Amarynthus  in 
Euboca  (Steph.  R\  z.  says  Euboea  itself)  was  be- 
lieved to  have  derived  its  name.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
448.)  From  this  hero,  or  rather  from  the  town  of 
Amarynthus,  Artemis  derived  the  surname  Ama- 
ryuthia  or  Amarysia,  under  which  she  was  wor- 
shipped there  and  also  in  Attica.  (Raus.  i.  31.  § 
3 ,  comp.  IHct.  ofAnt.  s.  v.  'AnapvyOia.)    [L.  S.] 

AMA'SIS  ("A/xao-is).  1.  King  of  Egypt  in 
early  times  according  to  Diodorus  (i.  60),  in 
whose  reign  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Actisaue*, 
king  of  Ethiopia.  [A<:tisanks.] 

2.  King  of  Egypt,  succeeded  Apries  the  last 
king  of  the  line  of  Psammctichus,  in  n.  c.  569. 
He  was  of  comparatively  low  origin  (Herodotus 
ii.  172,  calls  him  Stumps),  and  was  boru  at 
Siuph,  a  town  in  the  Saitic  nome.  When  tho 
Egyptians  revolted  against  Apries  Atuasis  was 
sent  to  quell  the  insurrection,  but  went  over 
to  the  side  of  the  rebels  and  was  proclaimed 
king  by  them.  He  defeated  Apries  in  a  battle 
near  Momemphis  and  took  him  prisoner.  He 
seemed  disposed  to  treat  his  captive  with  great 
mildness  but  was  induced  to  deliver  him  up  into 
the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  who  put  him  to  death. 
It  was  prolvibly  to  strengthen  himself  against  a 
powerful  party  formed  against  him  amongst  the 
warrior-caste,  that  he  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
the  Greeks.  He  not  only  gave  up  to  them  the  city 
of  Naucratis,  which  had  hitherto  been  their  only 
mart,  but  opened  all  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  to 
them,  and  allowed  them  to  build  temples  to  their 
own  deities.  He  contracted  an  alliance  with  the 
Greeks  of  Cyrcne,  and  himself  married  Lndicc,  a 
Cyrenaic  lady.  (Herod,  ii.  181.)  He  removed  the 
lonians  and  Carians  who  were  settled  on  the 
Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  to  Memphis  and 
formed  them  into  a  body-guard  for  himself, 
(ii.  154.)  He  also  entered  into  alliance  with 
Croesus  (i.  77)  and  with  Poly  crates  the  tyranl 
of  Samoa  (iii.  39,  40),  who  is  said  to  have  in- 
troduced Pythagoras  to  him  by  letter.  (Diog. 
Laert.  viii.  3.)  Amasis  also  sent  presents  to 
several  of  the  Greek  cities.  (Herod,  ii.  182.) 
Solon  in  the  course  of  his  travels  visited  him. 
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(i  30;  Plat.  Solon,  26;  Pint  Timaru.^  p.  21.) 
It  would  appear  from  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  viii.  6. 
§20)  that,  after  the  overthrow  of  Croesus  by 
Cyrus  Am  as  is  was  compelled  to  pay  tribute. 
He  strove  to  win  the  favour  of  the  priest-caste  by 
building  them  torn  [ties.  During  the  reign  of 
Amasis  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  oru 
flourished  greatly.  The  extension  of  Egyptian 
commerce  was  much  favoured  by  the  conquest  of 
Cyprus  which  he  made  tributary.  His  reign  was 
one  of  almost  uninterrupted  pence  nnd  prosperity, 
which  gave  him  leisure  for  adorning  Egypt  with 
several  magnificent  buildings  and  works  of  art.  (ii. 
175,  176.)  The  plans  of  conquest  which  Cyrus 
had  been  unable  to  carry  into  effect,  were  followed 
out  by  Carabyscs  who  in  a  c  525  led  an  army 
against  Egypt.  According  to  the  story  told  by 
Herodotus  (iii.  1),  Cainby*es  had  been  incensed 
by  a  deception  practised  upon  him  by  Amasis 
who,  pretending  to  comply  with  a  demand  of  the 
Persian  king,  that  he  should  send  him  his  daughter 
to  adorn  his  harem,  substituted  the  daughter  of 
A  pries  for  his  own.  Amasis  however  did  not 
live  to  see  the  fall  of  his  country.  He  died  be- 
fore Cambyse*  reached  the  border*,  after  a  reign  of 
44  years  and  wns  buried  at  Sais  in  the  tomb 
which  he  had  constructed  in  the  temple  of  Athena, 
(iii.  10,  ii.  169.)  His  corpse  was  afterwards  taken 
out  of  the  tomb  and  shamefully  insulted  by  the 
order  of  Cambyses.  (iii.  16.)  As  a  governor  he 
exhibited  great  abilities  and  was  the  author  of 
several  useful  regulations  (ii.  177),  but  he  appears 
to  have  indulged  in  more  familiarity  towards  those 
about  him  than  was  altogether  consistent  with  his 
kingly  dignity.  (Herod,  ii.  161 — 182,  iii.  1 — 16  ; 
Diod.  i.  68,  95.) 

3.  A  Persian  of  the  trilie  of  the  Mamphii, 
who  was  sent  by  Aryandes  the  governor  of 
Egypt  under  Cambyscs  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
to  assist  Pheretime,  the  mother  of  Arcesilaus 
IIL,  king  of  Cyrenc.  He  took  Barca  by  strata- 
gem and  treachery,  and  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon  Cyrenc.  Ho  was  then  recalled  by 
Aryandes.  Un  its  march  back  the  Penman  army 
suffered  severely  from  the  Libyans.  (Herod,  iv. 
167,  201.  203.)"  [C.  P.  M.] 

A  MAST  It  IS  or  A  M  EST  IU  S  ("Afuurr^s  or 
'Aurfffrpit).  1.  The  wife  of  Xerxes  and  mother 
of  Artaxerxes  I.  According  to  Herodotus,  she 
was  the  daughter  of  O Lines,  according  to  Ctesius 
who  calls  her  Amistris  of  Onophas.  She  was 
cruel  and  vindictive.  On  one  occasion  she  sacri- 
ficed fourteen  youths  of  the  noblest  Persian  families 
to  the  god  said  to  dwell  beneath  the  earth.  The 
tale  of  her  horrible  mutilation  of  the  wife  of  Mn- 
•istes  recorded  by  Herodotus  gives  us  a  lively 
picture  of  the  intrigues  and  cruelties  of  a  Persian 
harem.  She  survived  Xerxes.  (Herod,  vii.  61, 
114,  ix.  108—113;  Ctcsias  J'ersic.  c.  20.  30.  ed. 
Lion  ;  Plut  Alcib.  p.  123,  c) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Artaxerxes  II.,  whom  her  Ci- 
ther promised  in  marriage  to  Teribaxus.  Instead 
of  fulfilling  his  promise,  he  married  her  himself. 
(Plut.  Ariax.  c.  27.) 

3.  Also  called  A  mas  trine  ('Afuurrpttnj),  the 
daughter  of  Oxyartes  the  brother  of  Darius,  was 
given  by  Alexander  in  marriage  to  Cntterus. 
(Arrian.  A»ib.  vil  4.)  Craterus  having  fallen  in 
love  with  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Anti pater,  Araas- 
tris  married  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Heracleia,  in  Bi- 
thyuia,  ».  t.  322.    After  the  death  of  Dionysius 
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in  n.  c.  306,  who  left  her  guardian  of  their  chil- 
dren, Clearchus  Oxyathres  and  Amastris  *ho 
married  Lysimachus  b.  r.  302.  Lysimachus 
however,  abandoned  her  shortly  afterwards,  and 
married  Arsinor,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphia; whereupon  Amastris  retired  to  Hemcleiu, 
which  she  governed  in  her  own  right,  She  also 
founded  a  city,  called  after  her  own  name,  on  the 
sea-const  of  Paphlagonia.  She  was  drowned  by 
her  two  sons  about  b.  c.  208.  (Memnon,  c  4,  5 ; 
Diod.  xx.  109.)  The  head  figured  below  probably 
represents  Amastris:  the  woman  on  the  reverse 
holds  a  small  figure  of  victory  in  her  hand.  ( Eck- 
heL  ii.  p.  421.) 


AM  ATA,  the  wife  of  king  Latiniui  and  mother 
of  Lavinia,  who,  when  Aeneas  sued  for  the  hand 
of  the  latter,  opposed  him,  because  she  had  already 
promised  Lavinia  to  Tumus.  At  the  same  time 
she  was  instigated  by  Alecto,  who  acted  according 
to  the  request  of  Juno,  to  stir  up  the  war  with 
Turn  us.  This  story  rills  the  greater  part  of  the 
seventh  liook  of  Virgil's  Aeneid.  When  Amata 
was  informed  that  Tumus  had  fallen  in  battle,  she 
liuiig  herself.  (Virg.  Aen.  xii.  600  ;  Dionvs.  L 
64.)  [I..  S.] 

A'MATIIES  ('An4erii%  a  son  of  Heracles  from 
whom  the  town  of  Ainathus  in  Cyprus  was  be- 
lieved to  have  derived  its  name.  According  to 
some  traditions  however,  its  name  was  derived 
from  Amathusa,  the  mother  of  Cinyras.  (Stcph. 
Byz.  *.  r.  'Apatoit  )  [L.  S.] 

AMATHU'SIA  or  AMATHU'N  TIA  ('An*- 
dovala  or  'AnaOowrla),  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 
which  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Aroathus  in 
Cyprus  one  of  the  most  ancient  seats  of  her  wor- 
ship. (Tac.  Annul,  iii.  62  ;  Ov.  Amor.  iii.  15.  15  ; 
Virg.  Cir.  242  ;  Catull.  Ixviii.  51.)  [L.  S.J 

AM  ATI  US,  sunuimed  1'srudoinariut,  a  per- 
son of  low  origin,  who  pretended  to  be  cither  the 
son  or  grandson  of  the  great  Marius.  On  the 
death  of  Julius  Caesar  &  c  44,  he  came  forward 
as  a  popular  leader,  and  erected  an  altar  to  Caesar 
on  the  spot  where  his  body  had  been  burnt.  Ho 
was  however,  shortly  afterwards  seised  by  the 
consul  Antony  and  put  to  death  without  a  trial. 
This  illegal  act  was  approved  of  by  the  senate  in 
consequence  of  the  advantages  they  derived  from 
it  Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  15.  §  2)  says,  that  his 
name  was  Hcrophilus.  (Appian,  U.  (J.  iii.  2,  3; 
Liv.  Kpit.  116;  Cic.  ad  AH.  xii.  49,  xiv.  6 — 8, 
J'/iilipp.  i.  2;  Nicolaus  Damascenus  Aug. 
c.  14.  p.  258,  ed.  Comes.) 

AMA'ZONES  ("AjiafoV**),  a  warlike  race  of 
females  w''°  act  a  prominent  part  in  several  of  the 
adventures  of  Greek  mythology.  All  accounts  of 
them  agree  in  the  statement,  that  they  came  from 
the  country  about  the  Caucasus,  and  that  their 
principal  seats  were  on  the  river  Thennodon,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Trcbizond.  From 
thence  they  are  said  to  have  at  different  times  in- 
vaded Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  the  islands  of  the  Ao- 
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genn,  Greece,  Syria,  Arabia.  Egypt,  and  Libya. 
The  country  about  the  Thermodon  with  its  capital 
Themiscyra  was  inhabited  only  by  the  Amazons, 
who  were  governed  bv  a  queen.  The  Gargareans, 
a  race  of  men,  were  separated  from  them  by  a 
mountain,  but  once  every  year  the  Amazons  met 
the  Gargareans  in  the  mountains  for  the  pnrpose  of 
propagating  their  race,  and  then  returned  to  their 
own  country.  Their  children,  when  of  the  female 
sex,  were  brought  up  by  the  Amazon  mothers,  and 
trained  in  their  customary  pursuits  of  war,  riding, 
hunting,  and  cultivating  the  land  ;  but  each  girl 
hud  her  right  breast  cut  off :  their  male  children, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  sent  to  the  Gargareans,  or 
put  to  death.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  503,  &c. ;  l>iod.  ii.  45, 
Ate,  iii.  52,  fee;  Justin,  ii.  4.)  The  principal  gods 
they  worshipped  were  Arcs  and  Artemis  Tauro- 
polos.  The  foundation  of  several  towns  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  is  ascribed 
to  them,  e.  g.  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Cyme,  Myrina, 
and  Paphos.  Strabo  doubts  the  existence  of  such 
a  race  of  females,  while  Diodorus  attempts  to  give 
an  account  of  them,  which  assumes  all  the  appear- 
ance of  history.  That  the  Amazons  were  regarded 
as  a  real  historical  race  down  to  a  late  period,  is 
evident  from  the  tradition,  that,  when  Alexander 
the  Great  approached  the  country  of  the  Amazons, 
their  queen  Thalcstris  hastened  to  him,  in  order  to 
become  mother  by  the  conqueror  of  Asia.  (Plut. 
Jfar.  46.) 

But  we  confine  ourselves  here  to  noticing  some 
of  the  mythical  adventures  with  which  the  Ama- 
gons  are  connected.  They  are  said  to  have  in- 
vaded Lycia  in  the  reign  of  loonies,  but  were  de- 
stroyed by  Bellerophontcs,  who  happened  to  be 
staying  at  the  king's  court.  (Horn.  //.  vi.  186,  tic.; 
Schol.  ad  Ltfctiph,  17.)  [  Bkllerophontes,  Lao- 
w k don.]  At  the  time  when  Priam  was  yet  a 
young  man,  they  invaded  Phrygia,  and  fought 
with  the  Phrygians  and  Trojan*.  (Horn.  //.  iii. 
189,  &c.)  The  ninth  among  the  labours  imposed 
upon  Heracles  by  Eurystheus,  was  to  take  from 
Hippolytc,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  her  girdle, 
the  ensigu  of  her  kingly  power,  which  she  had  re- 
ceived as  a  present  from  Ares.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  $  9; 
Diod.  iv.  16  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  30  ;  Quint.  Smyrn.  xi. 
244.)  [Heracles.]  In  the  reign  of  Theseus  they 
invaded  Attica.  (Paus.  i.  2;  PluL  71m.  31,  33.) 
(Til  use  us.]  Towards  the  end  of  the  Trojan  war, 
the  Amazons,  under  their  queen  Pcnthcsilcia, 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Priam;  but  the  queen 
was  killed  by  Achilles.  (Quint  Smvrn.  i.  669 ; 
Pans.  v.  1 1.  §  2  ;  Philostr.  Her.  xix.  19.)  [Pkn- 

VHBStLKIA.] 

The  question  as  to  what  the  Amazons  really 
were,  or  rather,  what  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that 
there  was  such  a  race  of  women,  has  been  much 
discussed  by  ancient  as  well  as  modern  writers. 
Herodotus  (iv.  110)  says,  that  in  the  Scythian 
language  their  name  was  Oiorpata,  which  he  trans- 
lates by  dySpoicriyot.  The  Greek  name  Amazones 
U  usually  derived  from  /ta£*<fc,  the  breast,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  "breastless,"  or  "not  brought  up  by 
the  breast,*"  "beings  with  strong  breasts,"  or  "with 
one  breast."  (Philostr.  I.e.;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
402.)  Others  derive  it  from  the  Circassian  word  I 
*w«tn,  said  to  signify  the  moon,  or  from  Emmetch^ 
which,  according  to  a  Caucasian  tradition,  is  said 
\a  have  been  their  original  name.  (SprcngcL,  Apt*- 
kxjie  des  I/ippocruU*,  ii.  p.  51)7;  Klaproth,  Heue 
kui-a  dem  C'uuccmm?,  i.  p.  655.)   Among  the  various  | 
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j  ways  in  which  it  has  been  attemp.ed  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  story  about  the  Amazons  two 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  One  opinion  is,  that  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  the  women  of  some  of  the 
Caucasian  districts  lived,  and  performed  the  duties 
which  in  other  countries  devolve  upon  men,  toge- 
ther with  the  many  instances  of  female  bravery 
and  courage  which  are  noticed  as  remarkable  even 
by  modern  travellers,  were  conveyed  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  western  Asia  and  the  Greeks  in  vague  and 
obscure  reports,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  such  a  warlike  race  of  women,  and 
that  these  rumours  and  reports  were  subsequently 
worked  out  and  embellished  by  popular  tradition 
and  poetry.  Others  think  that  the  Amazons 
were  originally  priestesses  of  Artemis  (the  moon), 
whose  worship  was  widely  spread  in  Asia,  and 
which  they  are  said  to  have  established  in  various 
parts.  It  is  further  inferred,  from  the  name  Ama- 
zones, that  these  priestesses  mutilated  their  bodies  by 
cutting  off  their  breasts  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
in  which  the  Galli  and  other  priests  mutilated  their 
bodies,  and  that  thus  the  Amazons  represented  the 
male  ideal  in  the  female  sex,  just  as  the  Galli  repre- 
sented the  female  ideal  in  the  male  sex.  But  it  would 
be  difficult,  in  the  first  place,  to  prove  the  existence 
of  such  priestesses,  and  in  the  second,  to  show  how 
they  could  have  occasioned  the  belief  in  a  whole 
female  race  of  this  kind.  Neither  the  poetical  nor 
historical  traditions  about  the  Amazons  contain 
anything  to  render  this  opinion  very  plausible ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  all  positive  evidence,  the 
first  opinion  has  much  more  to  recommend  it. 
(Corap.  Miiller,  Orchom.  p.  356,  Sic) 

The  representation  of  these  warlike  women  oc- 
cupied the  Greek  artists  very  extensively,  and  we 
still  possess  a  large  scries  of  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  art,  such  as  paintings  on  vases  and  walls, 
bronzes,  reliefs,  and  gems,  in  which  the  Amazons 
and  their  battles  with  men  are  represented.  The 
most  celebrated  works  of  this  kind  in  antiquity 
were  the  battle  of  the  Amazons  with  the  Athenians 
in  the  Poecile  at  Athens,  by  Nicon  (Paus.  i.  15. 
J  2),  on  the  shield  of  Athena,  and  on  the  foot- 
stool of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  by  Phidias,  (i.  17.  $  2.) 
Amazons  were  sdso  represented  by  Aicamenes  in 
the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia. 
(v.  10.  $  2.)  Respecting  the  extant  representations 
of  Amazons  and  their  costumes,  see  Miiller,  Hamlb. 
d.  A rrhiitJ.      365,  417.  [ L.  S.] 

AMAZON  I  US  ('A/io£oVi0s\  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  under  which  he  was  worshipped,  and  had 
a  temple  at  Pyrrhichus  in  Lnconia.  The  name 
was  derived  either  from  the  belief  that  the  Ama- 
zons had  penetrated  into  Peloponnesus  as  far  as 
Pvrrhichus,  or  that  thev  had  founded  the  temple 
there.    (Paus.  iii.  25.  §2.)  [L.  S.] 

AMBIGATCS,  king  of  the  Celts  in  Gaul  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He  belonged  te 
the  Biturigcs,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Celtic  peo- 
ple. When  Ambigatus  was  advanced  in  years,  he 
sent  out  Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus,  the  sons  of  hi* 
sister,  with  large  swarms  of  hia  people  to  seek  new 
settlements,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of 
the  population.  Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus  drew 
lots  as  to  the  course  they  should  take  ;  the  latter 
in  consequence  went  to  the  Hercyuian  forest  and 
the  former  into  Italy.    (Liv.  34.) 

AMBl'ORIX,  a  chief  of  the  Eburones,  a  Gallic 
people  between  the  Mcuse  and  the  Rhine,  who 
were  formerly  tributary  to  the  Aduatici,  but  were 
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delivered  by  Caesar  from  the  payment  of  this  tri- 
bute. In  B.  c.  54,  Caesar  placed  a  legion  and  rive 
cohorts  under  the  command  of  Q.  Titurius  Sabinus 
and  L.  Aurunculcius  Cotta,  in  the  territories  of 
the  Eburones  fur  the  purpose  of  passing  the  winter 
there.  But  fifteen  days  after  they  had  been  sta- 
tioned in  their  territories,  the  Eburones  revolted  at 
the  instigation  of  Arubiorixand  Cativ  ulcus,  another 
chief,  besieged  the  Roman  camp,  and  destroyed 
almost  all  the  Roman  troops,  after  they  had  been 
induced  by  Ambiorix  to  leave  their  camp  under 
promise  of  a  safe-conduct.  After  their  destruction 
Ambiorix  hastened  to  the  Aduatici  and  Nervii, 
and  induced  thcin,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ebu- 
rones, to  attack  the  camp  of  Q.  Cicero,  who  was 
stationed  for  the  winter  among  the  NerviL  The 
firmness  of  Cicero,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Gnuls  on 
the  arrival  of  Caesar,  compelled  Ambiorix  to  raise 
the  siege.  In  the  following  years  Ambiorix  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  the  war  against  Caesar,  but 
though  all  his  plans  were  thwurted,  and  the  dif- 
ferent troops  he  raised  were  defeated  by  Caesar,  he 
always  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror. (Cues.  U.  G.  v.  24,  2b" — 51,  vi.  5,  29 — 
43,  viii.  24,  &c;  Dion  Cass.  xl.  5 — 10,  31,  &c  ; 
Liv.  Epit.  10b.)  According  to  Florus  (iiL  10. 
§  8)  he  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  Human*  by 
fleeing  beyond  the  Rhine. 

L.  AMIU'VIUS  TU'RPia  [Turpio.] 

AMBOLOGE'RA  ('A^oA^yrfpa),  from  aVa- 
€d\\u  and  7»j/x»f  44  delaying  old  age,"  as  a  sur- 
name of  Aphrodite,  who  had  a  statue  at  Sparta 
under  this  name.  (Paus.  iiL  lb\  §  1;  PluL. 
Sym/.>os.  iii.  b\)  [L.  S.] 

AMDRA'CIA  ('AfigpaKta),  a  daughter  of  Au- 
geas,  from  whom  Uie  town  of  Ambracia  derived  its 
name.  (Steph.  Byz.  $.  v. ;  Eustath.  ad  Dionyt.  /V- 
ririj.  492.)  Other  traditions  represent  her  as  a 
grand-daughter  of  Apollo,  and  a  daughter  of  Mela- 
ncus,  king  of  the  Dryopes.  (Anton.  Lib.  4.)  A 
third  account  derived  tho  name  of  the  town  from 
Ambrax,  a  son  of  Thesprotus  and  grandson  of 
Lvcaon.  (Steph.  Bv*.  /.  c.)  [L.  S.] 

AM  BRO'SIUS  \'A&p6<riot)  ALEX  AN  DRI'- 
NUS,  a  nobleman  and  courtier  (S.  Epiph.  adv. 
Ilaer.  64.  [44]  §  3)  flourished  A.  D.  230.  At  first 
a  Valentinian  (Euscb.  11.  E.  vii.  18)  and  Mnrciunist, 
he  was  won  to  the  faith  by  Origen,  whose  con- 
stant fellow- student  he  became  (Origen,  Ep.  ad 
African,  vol.  L  p.  29),  and  was  ordained  deacon. 
(S.  Ilier.  Vir.  JUustr.  56.)  He  plied  Origen  with 
questions,  and  urged  him  to  write  his  Com- 
mentaries ( ifryoSuLicTris ),  supplying  him  with 
transcribers  in  abundance.  He  shone  as  a  Con- 
fessor during  the  persecution  of  Julius  Maximinus 
(Euscb.  vi.  18)  a.  n.  236,  and  died  between  a.  d. 
247  and  253.  His  letters  to  Origen  (p.niscd  by 
St.  Jerome)  are  lost ;  part  of  one  exists  up.  Origen, 
Lib.  de  Orat.  c.  5.  p.  208,  a.  b.  (See  Routh's 
Reliquiae  Sacr.  iL  p.  367.)  Origen  dedicated  to 
him  his  EtkuHatioa  to  Martyrdom  ;  Hook*  against 
Ccisus ;  Commentary  oh  St.  John's  Gospel ;  and  On 
Prayer.  [A.  J.  C] 

AMBRO'SIUS,  ST.,  bishop  of  Milan,  was 
born  probably  at  Augusta  Trevirorum  (Treves), 
which  waa  the  seat  of  government  for  the  province 
of  Gaul,  of  which  his  father  was  prefect.  His 
h'ographers  differ  as  to  whether  the  date  of  his 
birth  was  333  or  340  a.  d.,  but  the  latter  is  pro- 
bably the  true  date.  Circumstances  occurred  in 
bis  infancy  which  were  understood  to  portend  his 
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futute  greatness.  His  father  having  died,  Am- 
brose, then  a  boy,  accompanied  his  mother  to 
Rome,  where  he  received  the  education  of  an  advo- 
cate under  Anicius  Probus  and  Symmachus.  He 
began  pleading  causes  at  Milan,  then  the  imperial 
residence,  and  soon  gained  a  high  reputation  for 
forensic  eloquence.  This  success,  together  with 
the  influence  of  his  family,  led  to  his  appointment 
(about  370  a.  d.,  or  a  little  Inter)  as  consular  pre- 
fect of  the  provinces  of  Liguria  aud  Acxnilia,  whoso 
seat  of  government  was  Milan. 

The  struggle  between  the  Catholics  and  Arianv 
was  now  at  iu  height  in  the  Western  Church, 
and  upon  the  death  of  Auxentius,  bishop  of  Milan, 
in  374,  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  his 
successor  led  to  an  open  conflict  between  the  two 
parties.  Ambrose  exerted  his  influence  to  restore 
peace,  and  Addressed  the  people  in  a  conciliatory 
speech,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  child  in  the 
further  part  of  the  crowd  cried  out  *Ambrosius 
epucoputJ"  The  words  were  received  as  an  oracle 
from  heaven,  and  Ambrose  was  elected  bishop  by 
the  acclamation  of  the  whole  multitude,  the  bishops 
of  both  parties  uniting  in  his  election.  It  was  iu 
vain  that  he  adopted  the  strangest  devices  to  alter 
the  determination  of  the  people;  nothing  could 
make  them  change  their  mind  (Paulin.  VU.Ambros. 
pp.  2,3):  in  vain  did  he  flee  from  Milan  in  tho 
night ;  he  mistook  his  way,  and  found  himself  the 
next  morning  before  the  gate  of  the  city.  At 
length  he  yielded  to  the  express  command  of  tho 
emperor  (Vnlentinion  I.),  and  was  consecrated  on 
the  eighth  day  after  his  baptism,  for  at  the  time  of 
his  election  he  was  only  a  cntechumen. 

Immediately  after  his  election  he  gave  all  his 
property  to  the  church  and  the  poor,  and  adopted 
an  ascetic  mode  of  life,  while  the  public  adminis- 
tration of  his  office  wob  most  firm  and  skilful.  Ho 
was  a  great  patron  of  monasticism  :  about  two 
years  after  his  consecration  he  wrote  his  three 
books  uDe  Virginibus,"  and  dedicated  them  to  his 
sister  Marcelliua.  In  the  Arian  controversy  ho 
espoused  the  orthodox  side  at  his  very  entrance  on 
his  bishopric  by  demanding  that  his  baptism  should 
be  performed  by  an  orthodox  bishop.  He  applied 
himself  most  diligently  to  the  study  of  theology 
under  Simplician,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  who  after- 
wards became  his  successor  in  the  bishopric.  His 
influence  soon  became  very  great,  both  with  the 
people  and  with  the  emperor  Valentinian  and  his 
son  Gratian,  for  whose  instruction  he  composed  his 
treatises  "  Ue  Fide,"  and  **  De  Spiritu  Sancto." 
In  the  year  377,  in  consequence  of  an  invasion  of 
Italy  by  the  northern  barbarians,  Ambrose  fled  to 
lllyricum,  and  afterwards  (in  Cave's  opinion)  visited 
Rome.  After  his  return  to  Milan,  he  was  employed 
by  the  court  on  important  political  affaiirs.  When 
Maximus,  after  the  death  of  Gratian  (383),  threat- 
ened Italy,  Justina,  the  mother  of  the  young  em- 
peror Valentinian  II.,  sent  Ambrose  on  an  em- 
bassy to  the  usurper,  whose  advance  the  bishop 
succeeded  in  delaying.  At  a  later  period  (387), 
Ambrose  went  again  to  Treves  on  a  like  mission  ; 
but  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  gave  such  offence 
to  Maximus,  that  he  was  compelled  to  return  tq 
Italy  in  haste. 

While  rendering  these  political  services  to  Jus- 
tina and  Valentinian,  Ambrose  was  at  open  va- 
riance with  them  on  the  great  religious  question  of 
the  age.  Justina  was  herself  an  Arian,  and  had, 
brought  up  the  young  emperor  in  the  same  teneta. 
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Her  contest  with  Ambrose  lx-ann  in  the  year  380, 
when  she  appointed  an  Ari;m  bishop  to  the  vacant 
see  of  Sinnium  ;  upon  which  Ambrose  went  to 
Sirmium,  and,  a  miraculous  judgment  on  an  Arian 
who  insulted  him  having  struck  terror  into  his  op- 
ponents he  consecrated  Anommiua,  who  was  of 
the  orthodox  party,  as  bishop  of  Sirmiuin,  and 
then  returned  to  Milan,  where  Justina  set  on  foot 
several  intrigues  against  him,  but  without  effect. 
In  the  year  382,  Palladium  and  Secundianu%  two 
Arian  bishops,  petitioned  Gratian  for  a  general 
council  to  decide  the  Arian  controversy ;  but, 
through  the  influence  of  Ambrose,  instead  of  a 
general  council,  a  synod  of  Italian,  Illvrian  and 
Gallic  bishops  was  assembled  at  Aquileia,  over 
which  Ambrose  presided,  and  by  which  Palladius 
oud  Secundiauus  were  deposed. 

At  length,  in  the  years  385  and  386,  Ambrose 
and  Justina  came  to  open  conflict.  Justina,  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor,  demanded  of  Ambrose  the 
use  of  at  least  one  of  the  churches  in  Milan,  for 
the  performance  of  divine  worship  by  Arian  eccle- 
siastics. Ambrose  refused,  and  the  people  rose  up 
to  take  his  part.  At  Easter  (3fi.l>)  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Justina  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the 
basilica,  but  the  show  of  resistance  was  so  great, 
that  the  attempt  was  abandoned,  and  the  court 
was  even  obliged  to  apply  to  Ambrose  to  quell  the 
tumult.  He  answered,  that  he  had  not  stirred 
up  the  people,  and  that  God  alone  could  still  them. 
The  people  now  kept  guard  about  the  bishop's  re- 
sidence and  the  basilica,  which  the  imperial  forces 
hesitated  to  attack.  In  fact,  the  people  were  al- 
most wholly  on  the  side  of  Ambrose,  the  Arian 
party  consisting  of  few  beyond  the  court  and  the 
Gothic  troops.  Auxcntius,  an  Arian  bishop,  who 
was  Justina's  chief  adviser  in  these  proceedings, 
now  challenged  Ambrose  to  a  public  disputation  in 
the  emperor's  palace  ;  but  Ambrose  refused,  saying 
that  a  council  of  the  church  was  the  only  proper 
place  for  such  a  discussion.  He  was  next  com- 
manded to  leave  the  city,  which  he  at  once  refused 
to  do,  and  in  this  refusal  the  people  still  supported 
him.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  introduced  into  the  church  where  they  kept 
watch  the  regular  performance  of  antiphonal  hymns, 
which  had  been  long  practised  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  but  not  hitherto  introduced  into  the  West. 
At  length,  the  contest  was  decided  about  a  year 
after  its  commencement  by  the  miracles  which  are 
reported  to  have  attended  the  discovery  of  the 
reliques  of  two  hitherto  unknown  martyrs,  Gerva- 
sius  and  1'roUisius.  A  blind  man  was  said  to 
have  been  restored  to  sight,  and  several  demoniacs 
dispossessed.  These  events  are  recorded  by  Am- 
brose himself,  by  his  secretary  I'aulinus,  and  by 
hi*  disciple  Augustine,  who  was  in  Milan  at  the 
time ;  but  a  particular  discussion  of  the  truth  of 
these  miracles  would  be  out  of  place  here.  They 
were  denied  by  the  Arians  and  discredited  by  the 
court,  but  the  impression  made  by  them  upon  the 
]>eople  in  general  was  such,  that  Justina  thought  it 
prudent  to  desist  from  her  attempt.  ( Arnbros.  ]£j>ut. 
xii.  xx.  xxi.  xxii.  §  2,  liii.  liv.;  Paulin.  V it.  Arnbros. 
Jj  14-17,  p.  4,  Ben.;  Atigustin.  Confess,  ix.  7.  §  14- 
16,  />  Or.  ZJci,  xxii.  «.  §  2,  Serm.  318,  286.) 

An  imperial  rescript  was  however  issued  in  the 
wuiie  year  for  the  toleration  of  all  sects  of  Chris- 
tians, any  offence  against  which  was  made  high 
treason  (Cod.  Theodos.  IV.  Ik  Fide  Catholicu)  ; 
but  we  have  no  evidence  that  its  execution  w;is 
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attempted  ;  and  the  state  of  the  parties  was  quite 
altered  by  the  death  of  Justina  in  tho  next  year 
(3it7),  when  Valentinian  became  a  Catholic,  and 
still  more  completely  by  the  victory  of  Theodosius 
over  Maximus  (388).  This  event  put  the  whole 
power  of  the  empire  into  the  hands  of  a  prince 
who  was  a  firm  Catholic,  and  over  whom  Ambrose 
speedily  acquired  such  influence,  that,  after  tho 
massacre  at  Thessalonica  in  390,  he  refused  Theo- 
dosius  admission  into  the  church  of  Milan  for  a 
period  of  eight  months,  and  only  restored  him  after 
he  had  performed  a  public  penance,  and  had  con- 
fessed that  he  had  learnt  the  difference  between 
an  emperor  and  a  priest. 

Ambrose  was  an  active  opponent  not  only  of  the 
Arians,  but  also  of  the  Macedonians,  Apollinarians, 
and  Novatians,  and  of  Jovinian.  It  was  probably 
about  tho  year  384  that  he  successfully  resisted 
the  petition  of  Symmachus  and  the  heathen  sena- 
tors of  Rome  for  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of 
Victory.  He  was  the  principal  instructor  of  Au- 
gustine in  the  Christian  faith.  [Apgustincs.] 

The  latter  years  of  his  life,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  absence  from  Milan  during  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Eugenius  (392),  were  devoted  to  the  caro 
of  his  bishopric  He  died  on  the  4th  of  April, 
A.  D.  397.  • 

As  a  writer,  Ambrose  cannot  be  ranked  high, 
notwithstanding  his  great  eloquence.  His  theo- 
logical knowledge  scarcely  extended  beyond  a  fair 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  Greek  fathers, 
from  whom  he  borrowed  much.  His  works  bear 
also  the  marks  of  haste.  He  was  rather  a  man 
of  action  than  of  letters. 

His  works  are  very  numerous,  though  several  of 
them  have  been  lost.  They  consist  of  Letters, 
Sermons,  and  Orations,  Commentaries  on  Scrip- 
ture, Treaties  in  commendation  of  celibacy  and 
monasticism,  and  other  treatises  of  which  the  most 
important  are  :  "Hexaemeron,"  an  account  of  the 
creation;  "Do  Officiis  Ministrorum,"  which  is  ge- 
nerally considered  his  best  work  ;  "Do  Mystcriis;" 
"Do  Sacnuuentis ;"  "De  Pocnitentia ;"  and  the 
above-mentioned  works  **De  Fide,"  and  "l)c  Spi- 
ritu  Sancto,"  which  ore  both  upon  the  Trinity. 
The  well-known  hymn,  "Te  Deuin  landamus,"  has 
been  ascribed  to  him,  but  its  date  is  at  least  a  cen- 
tury later.  There  arc  other  hymns  ascribed  to 
him,  but  upon  doubtful  authority.  He  is  believed 
to  have  settled  the  order  of  public  worship  in  the 
churches  of  Milan  in  the  form  which  it  had  till  the 
eighth  century  under  the  names  of  "OrHcium  Am- 
brosianum"  and  "Missa  Ambrosiana." 

The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  the 
Benedictines  2  vols,  fol.,  Paris  1686  and  1690, 
with  an  Appendix  containing  a  life  of  Ambrose  by 
his  secretary  Paulinos  another  in  Greek,  which  is 
anonymous  nnd  is  chiefly  copied  from  Theodoret's 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  a  third  by  the  Benedic- 
tine editors.  Two  works  of  Ambrose,  Ivrjtlattatio 
Symboli  u>/  initiaudos,  and  Eputola  de  Fitlc,  have 
been  discovered  by  Angelo  Maii,  and  arc  published 
by  him  in  the  seventh  volume  of  his  Sriptorutn 
Vtterum  A'om  C<J!ectu>.  [P.  S] 

AMBRO'SIUS,  a  hearer  of  Didyraus  at  Alex- 
andria, lived  a.  u.  392,  and  was  the  author  of 
Commentaries  on  Jub,  and  a  book  in  verse  against 
Apollinaris  of  Laodicea.  Neither  is  extant.  (S. 
Hieron.  de  Vir.  l!/u,t.  §  126.)  [A.  J.  C.J 

AM  BR  YON  ('AnSpvotv)  wrote  a  work  on 
Theocritus  the  Chun,  from  which  Diogenes  Laer- 
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tiu  s  (t.  11)  quote*  an  epigram  of  Theocritus  agninst 
Aristotle. 

AMBRYSSUS  CA^ffpiwoj),  tho  mythical 
founder  of  the  town  of  Amhrvssus  or  Amphrvssus 
in  Phocis.  (Paus.  x.  36.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

AMBU'LIA,  AMBU'LII,  and  AMBU'LIUS 
CApSovkia,  'A(a8ou\ioi,  and  'A>i6ov\ios),  surnames 
under  which  the  Spartans  worshipped  Athena,  tho 
IHoscuri,  and  Zeus.  (Paus.  iii.  13.  §  4.)  The 
meaning  of  the  name  is  uncertain,  but  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  dvaSd\X.a,  and  to  de- 
signate those  divinities  as  the  delayers  of  death. 

[L.S,] 

AMBUSTUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
patrician  Kama  Gkns.  The  first  member  of  the 
Fabia  gens,  who  acquired  this  cognomen,  was  Q. 
Fabius  Vibulanus,  consul  in  b.  c.  412,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  son  of  N.  Fabius  Vibulanus,  consul 
in  B.  c  421.  From  this  time  the  name  Vibulanus 
was  dmpt,  and  that  of  Arabustus  took  its  place. 
The  latter  was  in  its  turn  supplanted  by  that  of 
Maximus,  which  was  first  acquired  by  Q.  Fabius, 
son  of  No.  7  [see  below  J,  and  was  handed  down 
by  him  to  his  descendants. 

1.  Q.  Fabius  M.  p.  Q.  n.  Vibulanus  Ambus- 
tur,  consul  in  b.c.  412.    (Li v.  iv.  52.) 

2.  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  Pontifex  Maximus 
in  the  year  that  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls, 
B.  c.  390.  His  three  sons  [see  Nos.  3,  4,  and 
5]  were  sent  as  amkissadors  to  the  Gauls,  when 
the  latter  were  besieging  Clusium,  ar>d  took  part 
in  a  sally  of  the  besieged  against  the  Gauls.  The 
Gauls  demanded  that  the  Fabii  should  be  sur- 
rendered to  them  for  violating  the  law  of  nations; 
and  upon  the  senate  refusing  to  give  up  the  guilty 
parties,  they  marched  against  Rome.  The  three 
sons  were  in  the  same  year  elected  consular  tri- 
bunes.   (Lir.  t.  35,  36,  41  ;  Plut.  Cum.  17.) 

3.  K.  Fabius  M.  f.  Q.  n.  Am  bust  us,  son  of 
No.  2  and  brother  to  Nos.  4  and  5,  was  quuestor 
in  u.  c.  409,  with  three  plebeians  as  his  colleagues, 
which  was  tho  first  time  that  quaestors  were 
chosen  from  the  plebs.  (Liv.  iv.  54.)  He  was 
consular  tribune  for  the  first  time  in  404  (iv.  61), 
again  in  401  (r.  10/,  a  third  time  in  395  (v.  24), 
and  a  fourth  time  in  390.    [See  No.  2.) 

4.  N.  Fabius  M.  p.  Q.  n.  Ambustus,  son  of 
No.  2  and  brother  to  Nos.  3  and  5,  consular  tri- 
bune in  n.  c.  406  (Liv.  iv.  58),  and  again  in  390. 
I  Sec  No.  2.] 

5.  Q.  Fabius  M.  f.  Q.  N.  Amhustus,  son  of 
No.  2  and  brother  to  Nos.  3  and  4,  consular  tri- 
bune in  n.  c.  390.    [Sec  No.  2.J 

6.  M.  Fabius  K.  p.  M.  n.  Ambustus,  son,  as 
It  appears,  of  No.  3,  was  consular  tribune  in  B.  u. 
381.  (Liv.  vi.  22.)  He  had  two  daughters,  of 
whom  the  elder  was  married  to  Scr.  Sulpicius,  and 
the  younger  to  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  the  author  of  the 
Licinian  Rogations.  According  to  the  story  re- 
corded by  Livy,  the  younger  Fabia  induced  her 
father  to  assist  her  husband  in  obtaining  the  con- 
sulship for  the  "plebeian  order,  into  which  she  had 
married,  (vi.  34.)  Ambustus  was  consular  tribune 
A  second  time  iu  369,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
support  of  the  Licinian  Rogations,  (vi.  36.)  Ho 
was  censor  in  363.    (Fust.  Capitol.) 

7.  M.  Fabius  N.  k.  M.  n.  Ambustus,  son,  as 
it  appears,  of  No.  4,  was  consul  in  b.  c.  360,  and 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  Hcniici,  whom  he 
conquered,  and  obtained  an  ovation  in  consequence'. 
(Liv.  viL  11  ;  Fast.  Triumph.)    He  was  consul  a 
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second  time  in  356,  and  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Falisci  and  Turquiuienscs,  whom  he  also  con- 
quered. As  he  w;i»  absent  from  Rome  when  tho 
time  came  for  holding  the  comitia,  the  senate,  which 
did  not  like  to  entrust  them  to  his  colleague, 
who  had  appointed  a  plebeian  dictator,  and  still 
less  to  the  dictator  himself,  nominated  intenvges 
for  the  purpose.  The  object  of  the  patricians  was 
to  secure  both  places  in  the  consulship  for  their 
own  order  again,  which  was  effected  by  Ambustus, 
who  seems  to  have  returned  to  Rome  meantime. 
He  was  appointed  the  eleventh  interrex,  and  de- 
clared two  patricians  consuls  in  violation  of  tho 
Licinian  law.  (Liv.  vii.  17.)  He  was  consul  a 
third  time  in  354,  when  he  conquered  the  Tiburtes 
and  obtained  a  triumph  in  consequence,  (vii.  18, 
19;  Fa^t.  Triumph.)  In  351  he  was  appointed 
dictator  merely  to  frustrate  the  Licinian  law  again 
at  the  comitia,  but  did  not  succeed  iu  his  object. 
(Liv.  vii.  22.)  He  was  alive  in  325,  when  his 
son,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus,  was  master  of 
the  horse  to  Papirius,  and  fled  to  Rome  to  implore 
protection  from  the  vengeance  of  the  dictator.  Ho 
interceded  on  his  son's  behalf  both  with  the  senate 
and  the  people,  (viii.  33.) 

8.  C.  Fabius  (C.  f.  M.  n.)  Ambustus,  consul 
in  B.  c.  358,  in  which  year  a  dictator  was  ap- 
pointed through  fear  of  the  Gauls.   (Liv.  vii.  12.) 

9.  M.  Fabius  M.  f.  N.  n.  Ambustus,  son  ap- 
parently of  No.  7,  and  brother  to  the  great  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus,  was  master  of  tho 
horse  in  a.  c.  322.    (Liv.  viii.  3ii.) 

10.  Q.  Fabius  (Q.  f.  Q.  n.)  Ambustus,  dic- 
tator in  B.  c.  321,  but  immediately  resigned 
through  somo  fault  iu  the  election.    (Liv.  ix.  7.) 

11.  C.  Fabius  M.  f.  N.  n.  Ambustus,  son  ap- 
parently of  No.  7,  and  brother  to  No.  9,  was 
appointed  master  of  the  horse  iu  b.  c.  315  iu  place 
of  Q.  Aulius,  who  fell  in  battle.    (Liv.  ix.  23.) 

AM  KIN  IAS.  [Narcissus.] 

AM  KIN  IAS  ('Afitwlat),  a  younger  brother  of 
Aeschylus,  of  the  Attic  demos  of  Pallene  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (viii.  84,  93),  or  of  that  of 
Decelea  according  to  Plutarch  (  Them.  14),  distin- 
guished him?elf  at  the  battle  of  Salami*  (b.  c.  480) 
by  making  the  first  attack  upon  the  Persian  ships, 
and  also  by  his  pursuit  of  Artemisia.  He  and 
Kumcncs  were  judged  to  have  been  the  bravest  on 
this  occasion  among  all  the  Athenians.  (Herod. 
Plut.  //.  cc. ;  Hiod.  xi.  27.)  Aclian  mentions 
(P.  //.  v.  19),  that  Amcinias  prevented  the  con- 
demnation of  his  brother  Aeschylus  by  the  Areio- 
pagus.    [Akschyluh,  p.  41,  a. J 

AMKINUCLKS  ('An<tyoK\ijs),  a  Corinthian 
shipbuilder,  who  visited  Samos  about  b.  c.  704, 
and  built  four  ships  for  the  Samians.  (Thuc.  i.  13.) 
Pliny  (//.  A',  vii.  56)  says,  that  I  hucydides  men- 
tioned Ameinoclcs  as  the  inventor  of  the  trireme  ; 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  Thucydides  merely  state* 
that  triremes  were  first  built  at  Corinth  in  Greece, 
without  ascribing  their  invention  to  Ameinoclcs. 
According  to  Syncellus  (p.  212,  c),  triremes  were 
first  built  at  Athens  by  Ameinoclcs. 

AMKI'PSIAS  fA/xcofiai),  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens,  contemporary  with  Aristophanes,  whom  ho 
twice  conquered  in  the  dramatic  contests,  gaining 
the  second  prize  with  his  Kfovot  when  Aristo- 
phancs  was  third  with  tho  44  Clouds"  (423  B.  c), 
j  and  the  first  with  his  K«/xa<rraf,  when  Aristo- 
phanes gained  the  second  with  the  "  Birds."  (414 
b.  c. ;  Argutn.  in  Aristoph.  A  mo.  ct  Ac.)  The 
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K6yyos  appears  to  have  had  the  same  subject  and  ! 
dim  an  the  "Clouds."  It  in  ut  leant  certain  that 
Socrates  appeared  in  the  play,  and  that  the  Chorus 
consisted  of  *povri<nal.  ( Diog.  Laert.  iL  28 ; 
Athen.  v.  p.  218.)  Aristophanes  alludes  to 
Ameipsias  in  the  u  Frogs"  (v.  12—14),  and  we 
arc  told  in  the  anonymous  life  of  Aristophanes, 
that  when  Aristophanes  first  exhibited  his  plays, 
in  the  names  of  other  poets,  Ameipsias  applied  to 
him  the  proverb  Ttrpdii  ytyovt&Si  which  means 
"  a  (H'rson  who  labours  for  others,"  in  allusion  to  I 
Heracles,  who  was  born  on  the  fourth  of  the 
month. 

Ameipsias  wrote  many  comedies,  out  of  which 
there  remain  only  a  few  fragments  of  the  follow- 
ing :  — 'AwoKOTTafijfoiT**,  Kot«t 0iW  (doubtful), 
Kdvvos,  Moixoi,  1an<p<iy  iqitvMrn,  and  of  some 
the  names  of  which  are  unknown.  Most  of  his 
plays  were  of  the  old  comedy,  but  some,  in  all 
probability,  were  of  the  middle.  (Mcincke,  Frag. 
Com.  i.  p.  199,  ii.  p.  701.)  [P.S.] 

AMELESA'GORAS  ('Ant\r}aay6pas)  or  ME- 
LESA'GOHAS(Mf\>jff«7^/«s),  he  is  called  br- 
others, of  Chalcedon,  one  of  the  early  Greek  histo- 
rians, from  whom  Gorgia*  and  Eudcmus  of  Nazos 
borrowed.  (Clem.  Alex.  Sfrom.  vi.  p.  629,  a ; 
Schol.  cui  Eurip.  Alct$t.  2  ;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3, 
where  Heyne  has  substituted  Mt\ij<my6pas  for 
Mrn<ray6pas.)  Maximus  Tyrius  (Srnw.  38.  §  3) 
speaks  of  a  Melesagoras,  a  native  of  Elensis,  and 
Antigonus  of  Carystus  (II  id.  Mirab.  c.  12)  of  an 
Amelesagoras  of  Athens,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote 
an  account  of  Attica;  these  persons  are  probably 
the  same,  and  perhaps  also  the  same  as  Amelesa- 
goras of  Chalcedon.  (Vossiua,  dt  Hid.  Graec.  p. 
22,  ed.  Westermann.) 

AME'LIUS  (*Afif\tos),  a  native  of  Aramea 
according  to  Suidas  (*.  r.  'A^ioi),  but  a  Tuscan 
according  to  Porphyry  (ru*.  Plotin.),  belonged  to 
the  new  Platonic  school,  and  was  the  pupil  of 
Plotinus  and  master  of  Porphyry.    He  quoted  the 
opinion  of  St  John  about  the  Aoyos  without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  the  Apostle  :  this  extract  has 
been  preserved  by  Eusebius.    (I'raep.  Entity,  xi. 
19.)     See  Suid.  Porphyr.  //.  cc. ;   Syrian,  xii. 
Mctaphyt.  p.  47,*.  61,  l» * 69,  s.  88,  a.";  Bentlej, 
liemarkn  on  Free- Thinking,  p.  182,  Ac,  Lond. 
1743;  Fabric.  BiN.  Graec.  iii.  p.  ICQ. 

AMENTES  ('A/u^kttji),  an  arc  ent  Greek  sur- 
geon, mentioned  by  Galen  as  the  inventor  of  some 
ingenious  bandares.  (De  Fatciit,  c.  58,  61,  89, 
vol.  xii.  pp.  486.  487.  493,  od.  Chart.)  Some 
fragments  of  the  works  of  a  surgeon  named  I 
Amyntas  (of  v»hich  name  Amentes  t.t  very  possibly 
a  corruption)  still  exist  in  the  manuscript  Collec- 
lion  of  Surgical  Writers  by  Nicetas  (Fabriciu*, 
Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  xii.  p.  778,  ed.  vet.),  and  one  ex- 
t met  is  pre.-erved  by  Oribasius  (Coll.  J/Wic.  xlviii. 
30)  in  the  foorth  volume  of  Cardinal  Mai'*  Collec- 
tion of  Clastiei  Auctoret  e  Vutkuni*  Codicibus,  p. 
99,  Rom.  lt*Sl,  8ro.  His  dale  is  unknuwn  ex- 
cept that  he  most  nave  lived  in  or  before  the  second 
century  after  Christ.  He  may  perhaps  be  the  Bame 
prison  who  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus 
(Idyll  xv ii.  128)  to  have  been  put  to  death  by 
I'd  lemy  Philadelphur,  about  B.C.  264,  for  plot  ling 
Hgiinst  bis  life.  [W.A.  G  ] 

AME'RIAS  CAfxipias),  of  Macedonia,  a  gram- 
marian, »ho  wrote  a  work  entitled  rxieattnt. 
«hicb  gave  an  account  of  the  meaning  of  words, 
arid  another   called  'Piforo/«Kor.     (Athen.  iv.  p. 
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'  176*,  e,  e,  xv.  p.  (id I,  f,  &c;  Schol.  ad  Afvll.RJod. 
i  ii.  384,  1281  ;  Ku*t«-i,ad  Hesvch.  s.  r.'A8tifjJrot.) 
AM  EK I  ST  US  (  l^ioToi),  the  brother  of  the 
poet  Stcsichorus,  is  mentioned  by  Proclus  (ad 
Euclid.  iL  p.  19)  as  one  of  the  early  Greek  geo- 
meters. He  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh 
century  B.  c. 

AM  EST  HIS.  [Amastrir.] 
AMIA'NUS,  whom  Cicero  mentions  in  a  letter 
to  Atticus  (vi.  1.  §  13),  written  b.c.  50,  was  pro- 
l  bably  a  debtor  of  Atticus  in  Cilicia. 

AMISO'DA  RUS  ('AfiiawSapos ),a  king  of  Lycia, 
who  was  said  to  have  brought  up  the  monster  Chi- 
maera.  (Horn.  IL  xvi.  328  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
1062;  Apohod-  ii-  3.  §  1;  Aelian,  II.  A.  ix.  23.) 
His  sons  Atymnius  and  Maris  were  slain  at  Troy 
by  the  sons  of  Nestor.  (//.  xvi.  317,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 
A\MlTON  ('Amxtwv),  of  Elcuthcrae  in  Crete, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  sung  to 
the  lyre  amatory  poems.  His  descendants  were 
called^ miioret ('Afuropts).  (Athen.  xiv.  p.G38,b.) 
There  seems  some  corruption  in  the  text  of  Athe- 
naeus,  as  the  two  names  AmUon  and  A  miioret  do 
not  correspond.  Instead  of  the  former  we  ought 
perhaps  to  read  Ametor.  (Conip.  Etym.  M.  p.  83. 
15,  ed.  Svlburg. ;  Hesych.  «.  r.  Anirropftat.) 

AMMIA'NUS  ('Afifuavts),  a  Greek  epigram- 
mat i st,  but  probably  a  Roman  by  birth.  The 
Greek  Anthology  contains  27  epigrams  by  him 
(Jacobs,  iii.  pp.  93 — 98),  to  which  must  be  added 
another  contained  in  the  Vatican  MS.  (Jacobs, 
xiiL  p.  693),  and  another,  which  is  placed  among 
the  anonymous  epigrams,  but  which  some  MSS. 
assign  to  Ammianus.  (Jacobs,  iv.  p.  127,  No.  xlii.) 
They  are  all  of  a  facetious  character.  In  the 
Planudcan  MS.  he  is  called  Abbianus,  which 
Wenisdorf  supposes  to  be  a  Greek  form  of  A  nanus 
or  Avieiius.   (Fort.  fat.  Min.  v.  p.  ii.  p.  675.) 

The  time  at  which  he  lived  may  be  gathered, 
with  tolerable  certainty,  from  his  epigrams.  That 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  epigrammatist  Lucil- 
lius,  who  lived  under  Nero,  has  been  inferred  from 
the  circumstance  that  both  attack  an  orator  named 
Flaccns.    (Ammian.  Ep.  2;  Lucil.  Ep.  86,  ap. 
Jacobs.)    One  of  Ins  epigrams  (13)  is  identical 
with  the  la*t  two  lines  of  oi.e  of  Martial's  (i*.  30), 
who  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  translated  these 
lines  fr.im  Ammianus,  and  therefore  to  have  lived 
near  him.    But  the  fuct  is  equally  well  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  the  poets  were  contemjio- 
rury.     From  two  other  epigrams  of  Ammiaous 
(Jacobs,  vol.  iv.  p.  127,  No.  42,  and  vol.  xiii. 
p   125),  we  fin*'  that  he  was  contemporary  wi'h 
the  sophist  Antonius  Polemo,  who  flourished  under 
Trajan  and  Uadrian.    (Jacobs,  Anthol.  Graec.  xi. 
pp.  312,  313,  xiii.  p.  840  )  [P.  S  ] 

AMMIA'NUS  MARCELLI'NUS,  "the  last 
sulject  of  Rome  who  composed  a  profane  history 
in  the  Latin  language,"  was  by  birth  a  Greek,  as 
he  himself  frequently  declares  (xxxi.  sub  fin., 
xxii.  8.  §  33,  xxiii.  C.  §  20.  Ac),  and  a  native  of 
Syrian  Antioch,  as  we  infer  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  liim  by  Libanius.  (See  Vale's  prof,  in  Ammian. 
Marceilin.)  At  an  early  age  he  embraced  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  and  was  admitted  among  the 
protectores  domeslici.  which  proves  that  he  belonged 
to  a  distinguished  family,  since  none  were  enrolled 
in  that  corps  except  young  men  of  nobl«  blood,  or 
efficers  whose  valour  and  fidelity  had  been  proved 
in  long  service.  Of  his  subsequent  promotion  no- 
thing is  known.    He  was  attached  to  the  staff  cf 
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Ursicinua,  one  of  tlie  mo»t  able  among  the  generals 
of  Constantius,  and  accompanied  Kim  to  the  Ka»t 
in  350.  He  returned  with  his  commander  to  Italy 
roar  years  afterwards  from  thence  passed  over  into 
<iaul,  and  assisted  in  the  enterprise  against  Sylva- 
Bu&)  again  followed  L'rsicinus  when  despatched  for 
a  second  time  to  the  East,  and  appears  to  hare 
never  quitted  him  until  the  period  of  his  final  dis- 
grace in  360.    Ammianu*  subsequently  attended 
the  emperor  Julian  in  his  campaign  against  the 
Persians,  was  present  at  Antioch  in  371,  when  the 
plot  of  Theodores  was  detected  in  the  reign  of 
Valens,  and  witnessed  the  tortures  inflicted  upon 
the  conspirators,    (xxix.  i.  §  24.)  Eventually 
be  established  himself  at  Rome,  where  he  com- 
posed his  history,  and  during  the  progress  of  the 
task  read  several  portions  publicly,  which  were 
received   with  great  applause.     (Liban.  Epist. 
DCCCCLXXXiit.  p.  60,  ed.  Wolf.)    The  precise  date 
of  his  death  is  not  recorded,  but  it  must  have  hap- 
pened later  than  390,  since  a  reference  occurs  to 
the  consulship  of  Neoterius,  which  belongs  to  that 
year. 

The  work  of  Aininianus  extended  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Ncrva,  a.  d.  96,  the  point  at  which  the 
histories  of  Tacitus  and  the  biographies  of  Sueto- 
nius terminated,  to  the  death  of  Valens,  x.  D.  378, 
comprising  a  period  of  2R2  years.  It  was  divided 
into  thirty-one  books,  of  which  the  first  thirteen 
are  lost.  The  remaining  eighteen  embrace  the  acts 
of  Constantius  from  a.d.  353,  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  reign,  together  with  the  whole  career  of 
Gallus,  Julianus,  Jovianus,  Valentinianus,  and 
Valens.  The  portion  preserved  includes  the  trans- 
actions of  twenty-five  years  only,  which  proves 
that  the  earlier  books  mast  bare  presented  a  very 
condensed  abridgment  of  the  events  contained  in 
the  long  space  over  which  they  stretched  ;  and 
hence  we  may  feel  satisfied,  that  what  hss  been 
saved  is  much  more  valuable  than  what  has  pe- 
rished. 

Gibbon  (cap.  xxvi.)  pays  a  well-deserved  tri- 
bute to  the  seenracy,  fidelity,  and  impartiality  of 
Ammianns.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  know. 
ledce  of  many  important  facts  not  elsewhere  re- 
corded, and  for  much  valuable  insight  into  the 
modes  of  thought  and  the  general  tone  of  public 
feeling  prevalent  in  his  day.  His  history  must  not, 
however,  be  regarded  as  a  complete  chronicle  of  that 
era  ;  those  proceedings  only  are  brought  forward 
prominently  in  which  he  himself  was  engaged,  and 
nearly  all  the  statements  admitted  appear  to  be 
founded  upon  his  own  observations,  or  upon  the  in- 
formation derived  from  trustworthy  eye-witnesses. 
A  considerable  number  of  dl*>ertations  and  digres- 
sions are  introduced,  many  of  them  highly  interest- 
ing and  valuable.  Such  are  his  notices  of  the 
institutions  and  manners  of  the  Saracens  (xiv.  4), 
of  the  Scythians  snd  Sarmatians  (xvii.  IS),  of  the 
Hans  and  Alani  (xxxi.  2),  of  the  Egyptisna  and 
their  country  (xxii.  6,  14-— 16),  snd  his  geogra- 
phical discussions  upon  G.iul  (xv.  9),  the  Pontus 
(xxii.  8),  and  Thrace  (xxvii.  4),  although  the 
accuracy  of  many  of  his  details  has  been  called  in 
question  by  D'Anville.  Less  legitimate  and  less 
judicious  arc  his  geological  speculations  upon  earth- 
quakes (xvii.  7),  bis  astronomical  inquiries  into 
eclipses  (xx.  3),  comets  (xxv.  10),  and  the  regu- 
lation of  the  calendar  (xxvi.  1),  bis  medical  re- 
searches into  the  origin  of  epicemics  (xix.  4),  his 
■oological  theory  on  the  destruction  of  lions  by 
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mosquitoes  (xviii.  7),  and  his  horticultural  essay 
on  the  impregnation  of  palms  (xxiv.  3).  But  in 
addition  to  industry  in  research  and  honesty  of 
purpose,  he  was  gifted  with  a  large  measure  ot 
strong  common  sense  which  enabled  him  in  many 
points  to  rise  superior  to  the  prejudice  of  his  day, 
and  with  a  clear-sighted  independence  of  spirit 
which  prevented  him  from  being  dazzled  or  over- 
awed by  the  brilliancy  and  the  terrors  which  en- 
veloped the  imperial  throne.  The  wretched 
vanity,  weakness,  and  debauchery  of  Constantius, 
rendering  him  an  easy  prey  to  the  designs  of  the 
profligate  minions  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
the  female  intrigues  which  ruled  the  court  of 
Callus  and  the  conflicting  elements  of  vice  and 
virtue  which  were  so  strongly  combined  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Valentinian,  ore  all  sketched  with  bold- 
ness, vigour,  and  truth.  But  although  sufficiently 
acute  in  detecting  and  exposing  the  follies  of  others, 
and  especially  in  ridiculing  the  absurdities  of  po- 
pular superstition,  Ammianus  did  not  entirely 
escape  the  contagion.  The  general  and  deep- 
seated  belief  in  magic  spells,  omens,  prodigies,  and 
oracles,  which  appears  to  have  gained  additional 
strength  upon  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity, 
evidently  exercised  no  small  influence  over  his 
mind.  The  old  legends  and  doctrines  of  the  Pagan 
creed  and  the  subtle  mysticism  which  philosopher* 
pretended  to  discover  lurking  below,  when  mixed 
up  with  the  pure  and  simple  but  startling  tenets  of 
the  new  faith,  formed  a  confused  mass  which  few 
intellects,  except  those  of  the  very  highest  class, 
could  reduce  to  order  and  harmony. 

A  keen  controversy  has  been  maintained  with 
regard  to  the  religious  creed  of  our  author.  (See 
Bayle.)  There  is  nothing  in  his  writings  which 
can  entitle  ui  to  decide  the  question  positively.  In 
several  passages  he  spesks  with  marked  respect  of 
Christianity  and  its  professors  (xxi.  sub  fin.,  xxi-. 
II,  xxvii.  3;  compare  xxii.  12,  xxv.  4)  ;  but  even 
his  strongest  expressions,  which  are  all  attributed 
by  Gibbon  "to  the  incomparable  pliancy  of  a 
polytheist,"  afford  no  conclusive  evidence  that  he 
was  himself  a  disciple  of  the  cross.  On  the  other 
band  he  does  not  scruple  to  stigmatize  with  the 
utmost  severity  the  savage  fury  of  the  contending 
sects  (xxii.  5),  nor  fail  to  reprobate  the  bloody  vio- 
lence of  Damasus  and  Ursinus  in  the  contest  for 
the  see  of  Rome  (xxvii.  3):  the  absence  of  all 
censure  on  the  apostacy  of  Julian,  and  the  terms 
which  h«  emplovs  with  regard  to  Nemesis  (xiv. 
11,  xxii.  3),  the  Genius  (xxi.  14),  Mercurius  (xvi. 
5,  xxv.  4),  and  other  deities,  are  by  many  con- 
sidered as  decisive  proofs  that  he  was  a  pagan. 
Indeed,  as  Heyne  justly  remarks,  many  of  the 
writers  of  this  epoch  seem  pur|K»sely  to  avoid 
committing  themselves.  Being  protiably  devoid  of 
strung  religions  principles,  they  felt  unwilling  to 
hazard  any  declaration  which  might  one  day  ex- 
pose them  to  persecution  and  prevent  them  from 
adopting  the  various  forms  which  the  faith  of  the 
court  might  from  time  to  time  assume. 

Little  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  style  of  Am- 
mianus.   The  melodious  flow  and  simple  dignity 
of  the  purer  models   of  composition    had  long 
ceased  to  be  relished,  and  we  too  often  detect  the 
hand)  diction  and  involved  periods  of  an  imperfectly 
j  educated  foreign  soldier,  relieved  occasionally  by  the 
I  pompous  inflation  and  flashy  glitter  of  the  rhetori- 
j  cal  schools.    His  phraseology  as  it  regards  the  sig- 
■  nification.  gramma-  ical  inflexions,  and  syntactical 
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tomhinationsof  words,  prokibiy  represents  the  cur- 
rent language  of  the  age,  hut  must  be  pronounced 
full  of  barbarisms  and  solecisms  when  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  Cicero  and  Livy. 

The  Kditio  1'iinccps  of  Ar.imianr.s  Marcellinus, 
edited  by  Angclus  Sabinus,  was  printed  at  Heine, 
in  folio,  by  George  Sachscl  and  Harth.  Golsch  in 
the  ytar  1474.  It  ii  very  incorrect,  mid  contains 
13  books  only,  from  the"  14th  to  the  2<Jth,  both 
inclusive.  The  remaining  fivo  were  first  published 
by  Accorsi,  who,  in  his  edition  printed  in  folio  at 
Augsburg  in  1532,  boasts  that  he  bad  corrected 
five  thousand  errors. 

The  most  useful  modern  editions  are  those  of 
Gronovius,  4to.,  Lugd.  Bat.  1G93;  of  Erncsti  fivo. 
Lips.,  1773  ;  but  above  all,  that  which  was  com- 
menced by  Wagner,  completed  after  hi*  death  by 
Erfurdt,  and  published  at  Leipsic,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
1808.  [W.  It.] 

AMMON  CAfifiuiy)^  originally  an  Aethiopian 
cr  Libyan  divinity,  whose  worship  subsequently 
spread  all  over  Egypt,  a  part  of  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  and  many  parts  of  Greece.  The  real 
Kgvptian  name  was  Amun  or  Ammun  (Herod,  ii. 
42*;  Plut.  de  h.  ei  Os.  D) ;  the  Creeks  called  him 
Zeus  Amnion,  the  Romans  Jupiter  Amnion,  and 
the  Hebrews  Anion.  (Jerem.  xlvL  2.5.)  That  in  the 
countries  where  his  worship  was  first  established 
he  was  revered  in  certain  respects  as  the  supreme 
divinity,  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  the  <  J  reeks 
recognised  in  him  their  own  Zeus,  although  the 
identity  of  the  two  gods  in  later  times  rests  upon 
philosophical  speculations,  made  at  a  period  when 
the  original  character  of  Ammon  was  almost  lost 
sight  of,  and  a  more  spiritual  view  of  hira  substi- 
tuted in  its  place. 

The  most  ancient  seat  of  his  worship  appears  to 
have  been  Merer,  wnere  he  had  a  much  revered 
oracle  (Herod,  ii.  29) ;  thence  it  was  introduced 
into  Egypt,  where  the  worship  took  the  firmest 
root  at  Thebes  in  I'pper  Egypt,  which  was  there- 
fore frequently  called  by  the  Greeks  Diospolis,  or 
the  city  of  Kens.  (Herod,  ii.  42;  Diod.  i.  15.) 
Another  famous  seat  of  the  god,  w  ith  a  celebrated 
oraclo,  was  in  the  oasis  of  Ammonium  (Si  wall)  in 
the  Libyan  desert ;  the  worship  was  also  established 
in  Cyienaica.  (Paus.  x.  13.  §  3.)  The  god  was 
represented  either  in  the  form  of  a  nun,  or  as  a 
human  being  with  the  head  of  a  mm  (Herod.  /.  c; 
St  rub.  xvii.  p.  812)  ;  but  there  are  some  represen- 
tations in  which  he  appears  altogether  as  a  human 
lsing  with  only  the  horns  of  a  rain.  Tcrtullinn 
(<>  l'u/l.  3)  calls  him  dives  oviuin.  If  we  take  all 
these  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  original  idea  of  Amnion  was  that  of 
<>  protector  and  leader  of  the  flocks.  The  Aethio- 
phins  were  a  nomadic  people,  flocks  of  sheep  con- 
stituted their  principal  wealth,  and  it  is  perfectly 
in  accordance  w  it h  the  notions  of  the  Aelhiopians 
as  well  as  Egyptians  to  worship  the  animal  which 
is  the  leader  and  protector  of  the  flock.  This  view 
is  supported  by  various  st'vics  about  Ammon. 
Hyginus  (/V,'.  Asir.  i.  20)  whose  account  is  only 
n  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  origin  of  the 
god's  worship,  relates  that  some  African  of  the 
name  of  Amn.on  brought  to  Liber,  who  was  then 
in  possession  of  Fgvpt,  a  large  quantity  nf  cattle 
In  return  for  this.  Liber  gave  him  a  piece  of  land 
near  Thebes,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  benefits 
be  had  conferred  upon  the  god,  he  was  represented  at 
a  human  being  w  ith  horns.  What  Pausai>ias(iv.23. 
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§  5)  and  Eustathius  (ad  Dionys.  Pcru-g.  212)  re- 
mark, as  well  as  one  of  the  many  etymologies  of  the 
name  of  Amnion  from  the  Egyptian  word  A  muni, 
which  signifies  a  shepherd,  or  to  feed,  likewise 
accord  with  the  opinion  that  Ammon  was  originally 
the  leader  and  protector  of  flocks.    Herodotus  re- 
lates a  story  to  account  for  the  ram's  head  (ii.  42): 
Heracles  w  anted  to  see  Zeus  but  the  latter  w  ishrd 
to  avoid  the  interview  ;  when,  however,  Her  idea 
at  last  had  recourse  to  entreaties,  Zeus  contrived 
the  following  expedient :  he  cut  off  the  head  of  a 
ram,  and  holding  this  before  his  own  head,  and 
having  covered  the  remaining  part  of  his  body 
w  ith  the  skin  of  the  ram,  he  appeared  before  Hera- 
cles.    Hence,  Herodotus  adds,  the  Thebans  never 
sacrifice  rams  except  once  a  year,  and  on  this  one 
occasion  they  kill  and  flay  a  ram,  and  w  ith  its  skin 
they  dress  the  statue  of  Zeus  (Ammon)  ;  by  the 
side  of  thU  statue  they  then  place  that  of  Heracles. 
A  similar  account  mentioned  by  Senilis  (ad  A<n. 
iv.  1      may  serve  as  a  commentary  upon  Herodotus. 
When  Hacchus,  or  according  to  others,  Heracles, 
went  to  India  and  led  his  army  through  the  deserts 
of  Libya,  he  was  at  last  quite  exhausted  with 
thirst,  and  invoked  his  father,  Jupiter.  Hereupon 
a  ram  appeared,  which  led  Heracles  to  a  placo 
where  it  opened  a  spring  in  the  sand  by  scraping 
with  its  foot.     Eor  this  reason,  Bays  Sen- i  us 
Jupiter  Amnion,   whose  name  is  derived  from 
afi/xos  (sand),  is  represented  with  the  horns  of  a 
ram.   (Comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  133,  Poet.  Astr.  i.  20; 
Lucan,  J '/tarsal,  ix.  511.)    There  are  several  other 
traditions  with  various  modifications  arising  from 
the  time  and  place  of  their  origin  ;  but  all  agree  in 
representing  the  ram  as  the  guide  and  deliverer  of 
the  wandering  herds  or  herdsmen  in  the  deserts 
either  in  a  direct  way,  or  by  giving  oracles.  Am- 
nion, therefore,  who  is  identical  with  the  ram,  ia 
the  guide  and  protector  of  man  and  of  all  his  pov 
sessions;  he  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  man- 
kind as  the  common  ram  to  his  flock. 

The  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Ammon  from 
Aethiopia  into  Egypt  was  symbolically  represented 
in  a  ceremony  w  hich  was  performed  at  Thehea 
once  in  every  year.  On  a  certain  day,  the  image 
of  the  god  was  carried  across  the  river  Nile  into 
Libya,  and  after  some  days  it  was  brought  back,  as 
if  the  god  had  arrived  from  Aethiopia.  (Diod.  i.  97.) 
The  same  account  is  given  by  Eustathius  (ad  Hum. 
II.  v.  p.  128),  though  in  a  somewhat  different  form; 
for  he  relates  that  according  to  some,  the  Aethio- 
pians  used  to  fetch  the  images  of  Zeus  and  other 
gods  from  the  great  temple  of  Zeus  at  Tbebea. 
With  these  images  they  went  about,  at  a  certain 
period,  in  Libya,  celebrated  a  splendid  festival  for 
twelve  days — for  this  he  adds  is  the  number  of 
the  gods  they  worship.  This  number  twelve  con- 
tains an  allusion  to  the  number  of  signs  in  the 
zodiac,  of  which  the  ram  (cafxr)  is  one.  Thus  we 
arrive  at  the  second  phasis  in  the  character  of 
Ammon,  who  is  here  conceived  as  the  sun  in  the 
sign  of  Caper.  (Zeus  disguised  in  the  skin  of  a  rain. 
See  Hvgin.  Fab.  133,  Poet.  Asir.  i.  20  ;  Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  21.  18  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  x.  18.)  ThiB  astro- 
nomical character  of  Amnion  is  of  later  origin,  and 
perhaps  not  older  than  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ.  The  speculating  Greeks  of  still  later  times 
assigned  to  Ammon  a  more  spiritual  nature.  Thus 
Diodorus  though  in  a  passage  (iii.  G8,  &c.)  he 
makes  Amnion  a  king  of  Libya,  descrilws  him  (L 
11,  &c)  as  the  spirit  pervading  the  universe,  and 
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M  the  author  of  all  life  iu  nature.  (Convp.  Plut.  de 
It.  et  Os.  9,  '21.)  The  new  Platonists  perceived 
in  Ammon  their  demiurgos,  that  is  the  creator  and 
preserver  of  the  world.  As  this  subject  belongs 
more  especially  to  the  mythology  of  Egypt,  we 
cannot  here  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  about 
tlie  nature  and  character  which  the  later  Greeks 
assigned  to  him,  or  his  connexion  with  Dionysus 
and  Heracles.  Respecting  these  points  and  the 
rarious  opinions  of  modern  critics,  as  well  as  the 
different  representations  of  Amnion  still  extant, 
the  reader  may  consult  Jablonsky,  Pantheon  Aegypt.; 
Bohlen,  Das  alte  Indicn,  mil  besondercr  R'ueksickt 
auf  Ejypten,  ii.  c.  2.  §  9  ;  J.  C.  Prichard,  Egyptian 
MyUotot/y;  J.  F.  Champollion,  Pantheon  E</y]>tum, 
on  CMection  des  Pertotuujct  de  Canonum  Ejy]>te,$c^ 
Paris,  1823. 

The  worship  of  Ammon  was  introduced  into 
Greece  at  an  early  period,  probably  through  the 
medium  of  the  Greek  colony  in  Cyrene,  which 
must  have  formed  a  connexion  with  the  great  ora- 
cle of  Ammon  in  the  Oasis  soon  after  its  establish- 
ment. Ammon  had  a  temple  and  a  statue,  the 
gift  of  Pindar,  at  Thebes  ( Paus.  ix.  16.  §  1),  and 
another  at  Sparta,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  as 
Pautanias  (iii.  Hi.  §  2)  says,  consulted  the  omele 
of  Ammon  in  Libya  from  early  times  more  than 
the  other  Greeks.  At  Aphytis  Ammon  was  wor- 
shipped, from  the  time  of  Lysander,  as  zealously  as 
in  Ammonium.  Pindar  the  poet  honoured  the  god 
with  a  hymn.  At  Megalopolis  the  god  was  repre- 
sented with  the  head  of  a  ram  (Paus.  vi ii.  32.  §  I), 
and  the  Greeks  of  Cyrenaiea  dedicated  at  Delphi  a 
chariot  with  a  statue  of  Ammon.  (x.  13.  §  3.)  The 
homage  which  Alexander  paid  to  the  god  in  the 
Oasis  is  well  known.  [L.  S.) 

AMMON  ('Afintitv)^  a  geometrician,  who  made 
a  measurement  of  the  walls  of  Rome,  about  the 
time  of  the  first  invasion  of  the  Goths,  and  found 
them  to  be  21  miles  in  circuit.  (Olvmpiodorus, 
ap.  PL,A.  Cod.  HO,  p.  63,  ed.  Bekker.) '  [P.  S.] 

AMMON  {'Afi^y).  1.  Bishop  of  lladriauople, 
A.  V.  400,  wrote  (in  Greek)  On  the  Resurrection 
against  Origenism  (not  extant).  A  fragment  of 
Ammon,  from  this  work  possibly,  may  be  found  up. 
S.  Cyril.  Alex.  Lib.  dc  facta  Fide.  (Vol.  v.  pt  2,  ad 
nn.  p.  50,  ed.  Paris.  1638.)  He  was  present  at 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  a.  d.  394,  held  on 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  Rufinus's  church, 
near  Cbalcedon.  (Sot.  Hist.  Eccl.  viii.  8.  3 ;  Mansi, 
Concilia,  vol.  iii.  p.  8a I.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Elearchia,  in  the  ThebnYde,  in 
the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  To  him  is  addressed 
the  Canonical  Epistle  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria, 
ap  Synodtcon  Beveregii,  vol.  i.  pt.  1,  p.  1 70.  Pape- 
hrorhius  has  published  in  a  Latin  version  his 
Epistle  to  Theophilu*,  De  Vita  el  Cantrrsaiiuite 
Pacltomii  et  Theodori  (ap.  Bolland.  Acta  Stnc- 
tr.ruiH,  vol.  xir.  p.  347,  &.c).  It  contains  an 
Epistle  of  St  Antony.  [A.  J.  C.J 

AMMO'NAS('AMM^»«f)or  AMOUN  ('Afwv»\ 
founder  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  monastic 
communities  in  Egypt.  Obliged  by  his  relations 
to  marry,  he  persuaded  his  bride  to  perpetual  con- 
tinence "(Sozom.  Hid.  /vrx/.  i.  14)  by  the  authority 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  (Socr. 
Hut.  Ecd.  iv.  23.)  They  lived  together  thus  for 
1 8  years,  when  at  her  wish,  for  greater  perfection, 
they  parted,  and  he  retired  to  Scetis  and  Mt. 
Nitria,  to  the  south  of  Lake  Marrotis,  where  he 
lived  22  year*,  visiting  his  sister- wile  twice  in  the 


year.  (Ibid.  And  Pallad.  Nut.  Lans.  c.  7  ;  Ri.ffin. 
Vit.Patr.  c.  29.)  He  died  before  St.  Antony  (from 
whom  there  is  an  epistle  to  him,  S.  Athan.  Opp.  vol. 
i.  pt.  2,  p.  959,  ed.  Bened.),  t.  c.  before  a.  n.  3H5, 
for  the  latter  asserted  that  he  beheld  the  soul  of 
Amcun  borne  by  angels  to  heaven  (  Vit.  S.  Antonii  k 
S.  Athanas.  §  60),  and  as  St.  Athanasius's  histoiy 
of  St.  Antony  preserves  the  order  of  time,  he  died 
perhaps  about  a.  D.  320.  T  hen-  are  seventeen  or 
nineteen  Rules  of  Asceticism  («f<f>«Aeua)  ascribed  to 
him  ;  the  Greek  original  exist*  in  MS.  (Lambeciua, 
BiUioth.  Vindol.  lib.  iv.  cod.  156,  No.  <>) ;  they  are 
published  in  the  Latin  version  of  Gerhard  Vossius 
in  the  UUJitfh.  PP.  Ascetica,  vol.  ii.  p.  484,  Paris. 
1661.  Tandy-tiro  Ancrtic  Institutions  of  the  samo 
Amoun,  or  one  bearing  the  same  name,  exist  also 
in  MS.  (Lambec  I.e.  Cod.  155,  No.  2.)  [A.  J.  C.J 

AMMO'NIA  ('Anpuvia),  a  suniamc  of  Il*ni, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  in  Elis.  The 
inhabitants  of  Elis  had  from  the  earliest  times 
been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  oracle  of  Zeus 
Ammon  in  Lihva.  (Paus.  v.  15.  §  7.)    [L.  &.} 

AMMONIA'NUS  ('A.u^fio^j),  a  Greek 
grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  hfth  century  after 
Christ.  He  was  a  relation  nnd  a  friend  of  the  phi- 
losopher  Syrianus,  and  devoted  his  attention  tr 
the  study  of  the  Greek  poets.  It  is  recorded  of 
him  that  he  had  an  ass,  which  became  so  fond  of 
poetry  from  listening  to  its  master,  that  it  neglect- 
ed its  food.  (Damascius,  up.  Phot,  p.  339,  a.,  ed. 
Bckker ;  Suid.  .».  r.  'Awu»viav6i  and  *Ovos  hvpas.) 

AMMO'NTUS,  a  favourite  of  Alkxandkr 
Bains,  king  of  Syria,  to  whom  Alexander  entrust- 
ed the  entire  management  of  public  affairs.  Ain- 
monius  was  avaricious  and  cruel ;  he  put  to  death 
numerous  friends  of  the  king,  the  queen  Land  ice, 
and  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius.  Being  de- 
tected in  plotting  against  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lomctor,  about  R.  c.  147,  the  latter  required 
Alexander  to  surrender  Ammonias  to  him;  but 
though  Alexander  refused  to  do  this,  Ammonius 
was  put  to  death  by  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch, 
whom  Ptolemy  had  induced  to  espouse  his  cause. 
(Liv.  Epit.oO;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiiL  4.  §  5  ;  Diod. 
Etc.  29,  p.  628,  cd.  Wess.) 

AMMO'NIUS  ('Ap/ufo'iof)  of  Alexandria, 
the  son  of  Ammonius  was  a  pupil  of  Alexander, 
and  one  of  the  chief  teachers  in  the  grammatical 
school  founded  by  Aristarchus.  (Suid.  s.  v.  'Afi- 
Utivios.)  He  wrote  commentaries  upon  Homer, 
Pindar,  and  Aristophanes  none  of  which  are  ex- 
tent (Fabric.  Biol.  Grace,  v.  p.  712;  Matter, 
Essais  kistortuues  sur  C  Icole  d' A  lejrandrcy  i.  pp. 
179,  233.) 

AMMO'NIUS  ('Aw^oj),  of  Alexandria, 
Presbyter  and  Oeconomus  of  the  Church  in  that 
city,  nnd  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  a.  n.  458.  He 
subscribed  the  Epistle  sent  by  the  clergy  of  Egypt 
to  the  emperor  Leo,  in  behalf  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  (Concilia,  ed.  Labbei,  vol.  iv.  p.  897, 
b.)  He  wrote  (in  Greek)  On  the  Dffi-renoi 
between  Nature  and  Person,  against  the  Mono- 
physite  heresy  of  Eutyches  and  Dioscorua  (not 
extant) ;  an  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Acts  (ap. 
Catena  Grace.  Patr.  in  Act  SS.  Apostolorum,  8vo., 
Oxon.  1838,  ed.  Cramer)  ;  a  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms  (used  by  Nicetas  in  his  Catena  ;  set 
Cod.  189,  Biblioth.  Coislin.,  ed.  Montfauc.  p. 
244) ;  On  th*-  Huocmcron  (no  remain.,) ;  On  St. 
Joint  fr'ovjW,  which  exisU  in  the  Catena  Grae- 
cvrum  Pali  urn   in  S.  Juan.    cti.  Corderii,  lot, 

Ii 
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Antw.  1630.  He  is  quoted  in  the  Catena*  on  the 
History  of  Susannah  and  on  Daniel.  (A'ow  Col- 
lect. Script.  Vet.  ab  Angelo  Maio,  p.  166,  &c.vol.  L 
a.  D.  1825.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AMMONIUS  ('A^nojJORAMMATICUS, 
professor  of  grammar  at  Alexandria,  with  Helladius, 
at  the  close  of  the  4th  century.  lie  was  also  priest 
of  the  Egyptian  Ape.  On  the  vigorous  overthrow  of 
idolatry  in  Egypt  by  the  bishop  Theophilus  A.  o. 
389-391,  Ammonius  and  Helladius  tied  to  Con- 
stantinople and  there  resumed  their  profession. 
(Socr.  Hist.  Eal.  v.  16.)  Ammonius  wrote,  in 
Greek,  Oh  the  Differences  if  Word*  of  like  Significa- 
tion (ntpl  6uolw  teal  luup6pav  \t\tvv),  which  is 
appended  to  many  lexicons,  e.  g.  to  th.it  of  Scapula. 
It  was  edited  by  Valckneaer,  4  to.,  Lugd.  Hat.  1739, 
and  with  further  notes  by  Chr.  Frid.  Amnion, 
8vo.,  Erlang.  1787.  There  is  nnother  work  by 
this  Ammonius,  ircpl  dxvpokoylas,  which  has  not 
yet  been  printed.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Grace*  vol.  t. 
p.  715.)  The  historian  Socrates  was  a  pupil  of 
Ammonius.   {Hist.  Eccl.  v.  16.)        [A.  J.  C] 

AMMONIUS  ('Ajmwwot),  son  of  Hrrmkak, 
studied  with  his  brother  Heliodorus  at  Athens 
under  Proclus  (who  died  a.  d.  484),  and  was  the 
master  of  Simplicius,  Asclepius  Trallianus,  John 
Philoponus,  and  Damascius.  His  Commentaries  (in 
Greek)  on  Plato  and  Ptolemy  are  lost,  as  well  as 
many  on  Aristotle.  His  extant  works  are  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Isagoge  of  J'orphyry,  or  the  Five 
PredicaUes,  first  published  at  Venice  in  1500,  and 
On  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  and  De  Iuterjire- 
tatione,  first  published  at  Venice  in  1503.  Sec  too 
ap.  Alexand.  Aphrodis.  De  Fato,  p.  180,  Hvo. 
Lond.  1 658.  The  above-named  Commentaries  on 
Aristotle  are  also  published  in  the  Scholia  in 
A  r.stot.  ed.  Brand  is.  In  MS.  arc  his  Commentaries 
on  Aristotle's  Topics  and  Metaphysics,  and  his 
Methodus  construendi  Astrolabium.  (Fabric.  Bibl. 
Grace,  vol.  v.  p.  707.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AMMONIUS,  of  Lamprae,  a  village  of 
Attica,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  lived  in 
the  first  ceutury  of  the  Christian  aem.  He  was 
the  instructor  of  Plutarch,  who  praises  his  great 
learning  (Sgmp.  iii.  1),  and  introduces  him  dis- 
coursing on  religion  and  sacred  rites,  (ix.  15.) 
Corsini  endeavours  to  shew  (m  vita  PltUarchi,  p.  6), 
that  Ammonius  of  Lamprae  is  really  the  same  per- 
son with  Ammonius  the  Egyptian  mentioned  by 
Eunapius,  and  concludes  that  it  was  from  this 
source  Plutarch  obtained  the  minute  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  worship  which  he  has  shewn  in  his  trea- 
tise on  Isis  and  Osiris. 

Ammonius  of  Lamprae  is  mentioned  by  Ammo- 
nius, the  author  of  the  work  De  Differcntiis  Ver- 
borum,  under  the  word  fiwuds,  as  having  written  a 
treatise  Htpl  Bwjutuv,  or  as  thc'fuller  title  is  given 
by  Athenaeus,  Tltpl  Bwuwv  Kal  Gvoi&v.  (xi.  p. 
476,  f.)  Whether  the  same  Ammonius  was  the 
author  of  another  work,  Uspl  tuv  'Athqvija-iv 
'Eraipituv,  mentioned  by  Athenaes  (xiii.  p.  567, 
a),  is  uncertain.  [B.  J.] 

AMMO'NIUS  ('Amm^oj)  LITIIO'TOMUS, 
an  eminent  surgeon  of  Alexandria,  mentioned  by 
Celsus  (Ue  Med.  vii.  Praef.  p.  137),  whose  exact 
date  is  not  known,  but  who  probably  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  u.  c.  283—247, 
aa  his  name  occurs  in  Celsus  together  with  those 
of  several  other  surgeons  who  lived  at  that  time. 
He  is  chit-fly  celebrated  for  having  been  the  first 
]«reon  who  thought  of  breaking  a  stone  within  the 
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bladder  when  too  large  for  extraction  entire ;  on 
which  account  he  received  the  cognomen  of 
KidorSfujs.  An  account  of  his  mode  of  operation, 
as  described  by  Celsus  (De  Med.  vii.  26,  p.  161), 
is  given  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  220.  Some  medical 
preparations  used  by  a  physician  of  the  same  name 
occur  also  in  Ae'tius  and  Paulus  Aegineta,  but 
whether  they  all  belong  to  the  same  person  i9  un- 
certain. JW.  A.G.] 

AMMO'NIUS,  the  Monk,  flourished  a.d.  372. 
He  was  one  of  the  Four  Great  Brot/ters  (so  called 
from  their  height),  disciples  of  Pambo,  the  monk 
of  Mt.  Nitria  ( Vitae  Putrum,  ii.  23 ;  Pallad.  Hi*L 
Imus.  c  12,  ed.  Roswcyd.  p.  543.)  He  knew  the 
Bible  by  heart,  and  carefully  studied  Didymus,  Ori- 
grn,  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  authors.  In  A.  o. 
339-341  he  accompanied  St.  Athanasius  to  Rome. 
In  A.  D.  371-3,  Peter  11.  succeeded  the  latter,  and 
when  he  fled  to  Rome  from  his  Arian  persecutors, 
Ammonius  retired  from  Canopus  into  Palestine. 
He  witnessed  the  cruelties  of  the  Saracens  against 
the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai  a.  d.  377,  and  received 
intelligence  of  the  sufferings  of  others  near  the  Red 
Sea-  On  his  return  to  Egypt,  he  took  up  hi* 
abode  at  Memphis,  and  described  these  distresses 
in  a  book  which  he  wrote  in  Egyptian.  This 
being  found  at  Naucratis  by  a  priest,  named  John, 
was  by  him  translated  into  Greek,  and  in  thnt 
form  is  extant,  in  C'hiisti  Martyrum  Electi  tri- 
umphi  (p.  88,  ed.  Conibcfis  8vo.,  Par.  1660). 
Ammonius  is  said  to  have  cut  off  an  car  to  avoid 
promotion  to  the  episcopate.  (Socr.  iv.  23 ;  Pallad, 
Hist.  /mh».c.  12  )  [A.J.  C] 

AMMO'NIUS  fAwufaoi)  the  Peripatetic, 
who  wrote  only  a  few  poems  and  declamations. 
He  was  a  different  person  from  Ammonius,  the 
teacher  of  Plotinus.  (Longin.  up.  Porj>hyr.  in 
Plotin.  rit.  c.  20  ;  Philostr.  ii.  27  ;  Ruhnken,  Diss, 
de  Lomfino.) 

AMMO'NIUS  ('Awu&aos),  a  Greek  Port, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  II. 
J  He  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  insurrection  of  the 
Goths  under  Gainas  (a.  d.  400),  which  he  called 
I  Tamo,  and  is  said  to  have  read  in  a.  d.  438  to  the 
emperor,  who  received  it  with  great  approbation. 
(Socrat  Hist.  JCccles.  vi.  6;  Nicephor.  xii.  6.) 
Who  this  Ammonius  was,  and  whether  the  linra 
quoted  in  the  Etymologicura  Magnum  (s.vMtvasrroi) 
from  one  Ammonius,  and  the  two  epigrams  in  the 
Anthologia  Graeca  (iii.  3,  p.  811,  ed.  Jacobs), 
which  bear  the  same  name,  belong  to  him,  is  un- 
certain. [L.  S.] 

AMMO'NIUS  or  II AMMONIUS,  an  am- 
bassador of  Ptolbmaeus  Auletes,  who  was  sent 
to  Rome  B.  c.  56  to  seek  assistance  against  the 
Alexandrians,  who  had  opposed  the  king.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  i.  1.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  person  as 
the  Ammonius  who  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
agents  of  Cleopatra  in  n.  c  44.  (Ad  AIL  xv.  15.) 

AMMO'NIUS,  called  SACCAS  ('Anndrus 
Zcucxar,  i.e.  Scurtro^pov),  or  sack-carrier,  because 
his  official  employment  was  carrying  the  corn,  landed 
at  Alexandria,  ns  a  public  porter  (saccarius,  see 
Gdthofred  ad  Cod.  Theodos.  14,  tit.  22),  was  bom 
of  Christian  parents.  Porphyry  asserts  (lib.  3, 
adv.  Christian,  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  19),  Eusebiiw 
(/.  c.)  and  St.  Jerome  ( Vir.  III.  j  55)  deny,  that 
he  apostatized  from  the  faith.  At  any  rate  he 
combined  the  study  of  philosophy  with  Christianity, 
and  is  regarded  by  those  who  maintain  his  apostasy 
as   the   founder  of  the   later  Platonic  School. 
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Among  hit  disciples  are  mentioned  Longinus,  Ile- 
rt-nnius,  Plotinus    (Amm.  Marcell.  xxii.),  both 
Origena,  and  St  Heraclas.    He  died  a.  d.  243,  at 
the  agv  of  more  than  80  years.    A  life  of  Aristo- 
tle, prefixed  to  the  Commentary  of  his  namesake 
on  the  Categori  c,  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  it 
is  probably  the  work  of  John  Philoponus.  The 
Pagan  disciples  of  A  mm  on  i  us  held  a  kind  of  phi- 
losophical theology.     Faith  was  derived  by  in- 
ward perception  ;   God  was  threefold  in  essence, 
ir.ti'l/Lfence,  (viz.   in  knowledge  of  himself)  and 
yr^rer  (viz.  in  activity),  the  two  hitter  notions 
heing  inferior  to  the  first ;  the  care  of  the  world 
was  er  trusted  to  gods  of  an  inferior  race,  below 
tho^e  again  were  daemons,  good  and  bnd ;  an 
a*cetic  life  and  theurgy  led  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Infinite,  who  was  worshipped  by  the  vulgar, 
only  in  their  national  deities.    The  Alexandrian 
physics  and  psychology  were  in  accordance  with 
these  principles.     If  we  are  to  consider  him  a 
Christian,  he  wat,  besides  his  philosophy  (which 
would,  of  course,  then  be  represented  by  Origen, 
and  not  by  the  pagan  Alexandrian  school  as  above 
described)  noted  for  his  writings  (Euseb.  //.  B.  vi. 
19),  especially  on  the  Scriptures.    (Euseb.  Epist. 
ad  Caspian,  a  Gallandi's  Bibl.  Patr.  vol.  ii. )  He 
composed  a  IHulessurtm,  or  Harmony  of  the  Gospels, 
which  exists  in  the  Latin  version  of  Victor,  bishop 
of  Capua  (in  the  6th  cent,  who  wrongly  ascribed 
it  to  Tatian)  and  of  Luscinius.    (See  Monumenta 
Patr.  Orthixloxtxjntpha,  i.  pt  2,  per  Orynaeum,  pp. 
661-747,  foL,  Basil.,  1569;  E  Graeco  versa  per 
(Jttomar.  Luscinmm.  Aug.  Vind.  4to.,  1523;  and 
in  German,  Augsb.,  8vo.,  1524  ;  the  version  of 
Victor,  Mogunt.,  8vo.,  1524  ;  Colon.,  8vo.,  1532; 
in  Reg- Imp.  et  Consist.  Monast.  R.  M.  V.  de 
Salem,  8vo.,  1774 ;  BiUioth.  Patr.  a  Galland.,  voL 
ii.  p.  531,  VeneU,  1766;  where  vid.  Prolegom.) 
Besides  the  Harmony,  Ammonius  wrote  Lte  Con- 
sensu Moysu  et  Jesv  (  Euseb.  //.  E.  vi.  1 9),  which 
is  praised  bv  St.  Jerome  (  Vir.  lllustr.  §  55),  but 
is  lost.  [A.  J.  C] 

AMNISI'ADES  ('AfitmruiSts  or  'Anvnrio*s), 
the  nymphs  of  the  river  Amnistis  in  Crete,  who 
axe  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of 
Artemis  there.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dion.  15,  162  ; 
Apolloii.  Rhod.  iii.  881.)  [L.  S.] 

AMUME'TUS  ('AficLMTo,),  a  Greek  writer  of 
uncertain  date,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  people 
called  Attaci  (Plin.  //.  Ar.  vi.  17.  s.  20),  and 
another  entitled  'AvdirAovi  »«  Miftiptus.  (Antigon. 
Caryst  Hist.  Mir.  c.  164  ;  comp.  Aelian,  V.  H. 
xrii.  6.)  Wc  ought  probably  to  read  'Antufirrrot 
instead  of'  ATpdjMjTOf  in  Schol.  ad  ApolL  iii.  179, 
and  Eudoc.  Viol.  p.  248. 

AMOMPIIA'RETUS  ('AuoHk^rroi),  com- 
mander of  the  Pitanatan  lochus  in  the  Spartan 
army,  who  refused  to  march  previously  to  the 
tattle  of  Plataea  (b.  c.  479)  to  a  part  of  the  plain 
near  the  city,  as  Pausaniaa  ordered,  because  he 
thought  that  such  a  movement  was  equivalent  to  a 
flight  He  at  length  changed  his  mind  when  he 
had  been  left  by  the  other  part  of  the  army,  and 
•et  out  to  join  Pausanias.  He  fell  in  the  battle 
w  hich  followed,  after  distinguishing  himself  by  bis 
bravery,  and  was  buried  among  the  Irenes. 
(Herod,  ix.  53—57,  71,  85;  Plut  Aristid.  17.) 
As  to  the  meaning  of  the  last  word  see  Diet,  of 
AnL  s.  r.  Etpyv,  and  Thirl  wall,  Hut.  of  (.'recce,  ii. 
p.  850. 

AMOR,  the  god  of  love  and  harmony.   H«  had 
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no  place  in  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  who  know 
and  speak  of  him  only  from  what  they  had  heard 
from  the  Greeks,  and  translate  the  Greek  name 
Eros  into  Amor.  [Eros.]  [L.  S.] 

AMORAEUS  ('A/to^cubr),  king  of  the  Derbicae, 
in  a  war  against  whom,  according  to  Ctesias 
(Persic,  c.  G,  ed.  Lion),  Cyrus,  the  first  king  of 
Perbia,  fell. 

AMURGES  ('Au^tjj).  1.  A  king  of  the 
Sacae,  according  to  Ctesias,  whom  Cyrus  king  of 
Persia,  conquered  in  battle,  but  afterwards  re- 
leased, when  he  himself  was  vanquished  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Spaniithra,  the  wife  of  Amorges. 
Ctesias  represents  Amorges  as  subsequently  one  of 
the  firmest  allies  of  Cyrus.  (Persic,  cc.  3,  4,  7,  8, 
ed.  Lion.) 

2.  A  Persian  commander,  killed  in  Caria,  in 
the  revolt  of  the  province,  a.  c.  498.  (llerod.  v. 
121.) 

3.  The  bastard  son  of  Pissuthus,  who  revolted 
in  Caria  about  B.  c.  413.  The  Peloponnesiani 
assisted  Tissaphernes  in  putting  down  this  revolt, 
and  took  Insus,  b.  c.  412,  which  was  held  by 
Amorges.  The  latter  fell  into  their  hands  on  the 
capture  of  the  place,  and  was  surrendered  by  them 
to  Tissaphernes.    (Time.  viii.  5,  19,  28,  54.) 

AMP E'L 1 1 TS.  We  possess  a  short  tract  bear- 
ing the  title  Lucii  Amptlii  Liber  Memorialis.  It 
was  first  made  known  by  Sahnasius,  in  1 638,  from 
a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Jurctns,  and  subsequent 
editors  following  his  example  have  generally  ap- 
pended it  to  editions  of  Florus.  We  concludo 
from  internal  evidence  (cc.  29,  47),  that  it  must 
have  been  composed  after  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and 
before  the  final  division  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Himerius,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  Symmnchua 
make  frequent  mention  of  an  Ampelius,  who  en- 
joyed the  high  dignities  of  magibter  ofheiorum, 
proconsul  and  j  racfectus  urbi  under  Valentiniun 
and  his  immediate  successors,  and  the  name  occurs 
in  connexion  with  thirteen  laws  of  the  Theodosian 
code.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  also  (ix.  301)  com- 
memorates the  learning  of  an  Ampelius,  but  we 
nowhere  find  any  allusion  which  would  enable  us  to 
establish  a  connexion  between  the  person  or  person* 
spoken  of  by  these  writers  and  the  compiler  of  tho 
Liber  Memorialis.  On  the  contrary  Glaser  has 
adduced  reasons  (in  Rheinische*  Museum  for  1842, 
p.  145),  which  render  it  probnble  that  the  author 
of  the  Liber  Memorialis  lived  at  an  enrlier  time 
than  the  above-mentioned  persons.    It  is  stated 

in  c  18  of  this  book,  "Sulla    primus 

invasit  imperium,  solusque  dtposuit.'n  Now  as 
Diocletian  and  Maximianus  resigned  the  govern- 
ment in  a.  D.  305,  and  this  event  is  spoken  of  by 
all  the  historians  who  treat  of  that  period,  the 
Liber  Memorialis  would  seem  to  have  been  com- 
posed at  least  before  that  year. 

This  work,  which  is  dedicated  to  a  certain  Ma- 
crinus  or  Marinus,  equally  unknown  with  the 
author  himself,  is  a  sort  of  common-plncc-book, 
contiining  within  a  short  compass  a  condensed  and 
meagre  summary,  collected  from  various  sources,  of 
the  most  striking  objects  and  phacnomena  of  the 
material  universe  and  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  the  history  of  tho  world,  the  whole  classified 
systematically  under  proper  heads,  and  divided 
into  fifty  chapters.  It  is  of  little  value  in  any 
point  of  view.  Nearly  all  the  facts  recorded  are 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  a  more  detailed  and  satis* 
factory  form,  and  truth  is  so  blended  with  false- 
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hood,  and  the  blunder*  committed  so  numerous, 
that  it  cannot  be  used  with  safety  for  reference. 
The  style,  where  it  is  not  a  mere  catalogue  of 
names,  is  simple  and  unaffected,  hut  both  in  the 
construction  of  the  sentences  and  in  the  use  of 
particular  words,  wc  can  detect  many  traces  of 
corrupted  launitv.  The  commentaries  and  criti- 
cisms of  Salmnsius,  Muretus,  Freinsheim,  Hein- 
iius,  Perizonius  and  other  scholars  will  be  found 
in  the  edition  of  Duker  at  the  end  of  his  Florus. 
(Lug.  Bat.  1722 — 1744,  and  reprinted  at  Leips. 
1832.)  Ampelius  was  first  published  in  a  separate 
form,  with  very  useful  prolegomena,  by  Tzschucke 
(Lcip«.  1793),  and  subsequently  by  Pockwitz 
(Liinenb.  1823),  and  F.  A.  Beck.  (l^ips. 
1826.)  [W.  R  ] 

AMPHPANAX  ('A/u^a.^),  a  king  of  L\cia. 
"When  Proetus  was  expelled  from  Argos  by  his 
twin-brother  Acrisius  Amphiannx  received  him  at 
his  court,  gave  him  his  daughter  Anteia  (some  call 
her  Stheneboea)  in  marriage,  and  afterwards  led 
him  back  to  Argolis,  where  his  share  in  the  go- 
vernment and  Tiryns  were  restored  to  him.  Some 
traditions  called  this  Lycian  king  Iobates.  (Apol- 
lod. ii.  2.  §  1 ;  Horn.      vi.  157,  A.c.)      [L.  S.J 

AMPHIA'NUS,  a  Greek  tragic  poet  at  Alex- 
andria. (Schol.  ad  German.  Arut.  332,  p.  78,  ed. 
Buhl.) 

A  M  P  H I A  R  A I'  D ES,  a  patronymic  from  Am- 
phiamus,  by  which  Ovid  (Fust.  ii.  43)  calls  his 
son  Alcmacou.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHIARA'US  (*AmM*<"X »  son  of  Oides 
and  Hvpermnestra,  the  daughter  of  Thestiu*. 
(Horn.  Od.  xv.  244  ;  Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  73  ;  Pans.  ii.  21.  §  2.)  On  his  father's  side 
he  was  descended  from  the  famous  seer  Melampus. 
(Paus.  vi.  17.  §  4.)  Some  traditions  represented 
him  as  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Hypermnestra,  which, 
however,  is  merely  a  poetical  expression  to  de- 
Scribe  him  as  a  seer  and  prophet  (Hygin.  Fab. 
70.)  Amphiaraus  is  renowned  in  ancient  story  as 
a  brave  hero  :  he  is  mentioned  among  the  hunters 
of  the  Calydonian  boar,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
deprived  of  one  eye,  and  also  as  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. ( Apollod." i.  8.  §  2,  9.  §  16.)  For  a  time 
he  reigned  at  Argos  in  common  with  Adrasttis; 
but,  in  a  feud  which  broke  out  between  them, 
Adrastus  took  to  flight.  Afterwards  however,  he 
became  reconciled  with  Amphiamus,  and  gave  him 
his  sister  Eriphyle  in  marriage  [  Aim.vsTr*],  by 
whom  Amphiaraus  became  the  father  of  Alcmaeon, 
Amphilochus,  Eurydice,  and  Demonassa.  On 
marrying  Eriphyle,  Amphiamus  had  sworn,  that 
he  would  abide  by  the  decision  of  Eriphyle  on  any 
point  in  which  he  should  differ  in  opinion  from 
Adrastus.  When,  therefore,  the  latter  called  upon 
him  to  join  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes,  Amphiaraus,  although  lie  foresaw  its  un- 
fortunate issue  and  at  first  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  it,  was  nevertheless  persuaded  by  his  wife 
to  join  his  friends,  for  Eriphyle  had  been  enticed 
to  induce  her  husband  by  the  necklace  of  Harmonia 
which  Polyneicca  had  given  her.  Amphiaraus  on 
leaving  Argos  enjoined  his  sons  to  avenge  his 
death  on  their  heartless  mother.  (Apollod.  iii.  6. 
§  2;  Hygin.  Fab.  7*;  Diod.  iv.  6.5;  Horn.  Od. 
xt.  247,  &c.)  On  their  way  to  Thel>cs  the  heroes 
instituted  the  Nemean  games,  and  Amphiaraus 
won  the  victory  in  the  chariot- nice  and  in  throwing 
the  discus.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  4.)  During  the 
mui  against  Thebes,  Amphiaraus  fought  bravely 
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(PhhT.  01.  vi.  26,  &c),  but  still  he  could  not  sup- 
press his  anger  at  the  whole  undertaking,  and 
when  Tydeus,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  originator 
of  the  expedition,  was  severely  wounded  by  Mela- 
nippus,  and  Athena  was  hastening  to  render  him 
immortal,  Amphiaraus  cut  off  the  head  of  Mcla- 
nippus,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  been  slain,  aud 
gave  Tydeus  his  brains  to  drink,  and  Athena,  struck 
with  horror  at  the  sight,  withdrew.  (Apollod.  iii. 
6.  §  8.)  When  Adrastus  and  Amphiaraus  were 
the  only  heroes  who  survived,  the  latter  was  pur- 
sued by  Perielymenus,  and  fled  towards  the  river 
Ismeniua.  Here  the  earth  opened  before  he  was 
overtaken  by  his  enemy,  and  swallowed  up  Am- 
phiaraus together  with  his  chariot,  but  Zeus  made 
him  immortal.  (Pind.  AVjh.  ix.  57,  Oi.  vi.  21, 
A:c;  Pint.  Farall.  6;  Cic  de  Divin.  i.  40.) 
Henceforth  Amphiaraus  was  worshipped  as  a  hero, 
first  at  Oropua  and  afterwards  in  all  Greece. 
(Paus.  i.  34.  §  2 ;  Lit.  xlv.  27.)  He  had  a  sanc- 
tuary at  Argos  (Paus.  ii.  23.  §  2),  a  statue  at 
Athens  (u  8.  §  3),  and  a  heroum  at  Sparta. 
(M 'tiller,  Orchom.  pp.  146,  486.)  The  departure 
of  Amphiaraus  from  his  home  when  he  went  to 
Thebes,  was  represented  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus. 
(Paus.  v.  17.  §  4.)  Respecting  some  extant  works 
of  art,  of  which  Amphiaraus  is  the  subject,  tee 
GrUncisen,  Die  alt  griechuchc  Bronze  da  Ttur'tckm 
KaluueUin  Tubingen,  Stuttg.  and  Tubing.  1835. 

The  prophetic  power,  which  Amphiaraua  was 
believed  to  possess,  was  accounted  for  by  hia  de- 
scent from  Melampus  or  Apollo,  though  there  wai 
also  a  local  tradition  at  Phlius,  according  to  which 
he  had  acquired  them  in  a  night  which  he  spent  in 
the  prophetic  house  (olicot  uamitSs)  of  Phlius. 
(Paus.  iL  13.  §  6;  comp.  L  34.  §  3.)  He  was 
like  all  seers,  a  favourite  of  Zeus  and  Apollo. 
(Horn.  Od.  xr.  245.)  Respecting  the  oracle  of 
Amphiaraus  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  r.  Oruculum.  It 
should  be  remarked  here,  that  Virgil  (Am.  vii.67l) 
mentions  three  Greek  heroes  as  contemporaries  of 
Aeneas,  viz.  Tiburtus,  Catillus,  and  Coras,  the  first 
of  whom  was  believed  to  be  the  founder  of  Tibur, 
and  is  described  by  Pliny  (//.  X.  xvi.  87)  as  a  son 
of  Amphiaraus.  [L.  S.1 

AM PHICLEIA  ('Au<ptK\tla),  the  daughter  of 
Ariston,  and  the  wife  of  the  son  of  Imnblichus,  re- 
ceived instruction  in  philosophy  from  Plotinua. 
(Porphvr.  rit.  Plotin.  c.  9.) 

AMPHI'CRATES  ('Au<piKpd-rnf),  king  of  Sa- 
moa in  ancient  times,  in  whose  reign  the  Samians 
invaded  Aegina.    (Herod,  iii.  59.) 

AMPHI'CRATES  CAu<piKpdrns),  a  Greek 
sophist  and  rhetorician  of  Athena.  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  Tigranes  (a,  c.  70),  and  being 
exiled  (we  know  not  for  what  reason)  from  Athena, 
he  went  to  Seleuceia  on  the  Tigris.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  place  requested  him  to  teach  rhetoric  in 
their  city,  but  he  haughtily  refused,  saying,  that 
the  vessel  was  too  small  to  contain  a  dolphin.  He 
then  went  to  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Mithri- 
dates,  who  was  married  to  Tigranes,  nnd  who 
seems  to  have  become  attached  to  him.  Amphi- 
crates  soon  drew  suspicions  upon  himself,  and  waa 
forbidden  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  Greeks, 
whereupon  he  starved  himself  to  death.  (PluU 
Lnctdl.  22.)  Longinus  (tic  Sublim.  p.  54,  ed.  Toup) 
mentions  hiin  along  with  Hegesias  and  Matris, 
and  censures  him  for  his  affectation  of  sublimity. 
Whether  he  is  the  same  person  ns  the  Ainphicratea 
who  wrote  a  work  on  celebrated  men  (w»pl  iylS^KV 
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■jSpfi*",  A  then.  xiii.  p.  57G ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  101), 
b  uncertain.  [L.  S.] 

AMPIU'CRATES,  a  Greek  sculptor,  probably 
•f  Athens  since  he  was  the  maker  of  a  statue 
which  the  Athenians  erected  in  honour  of  a  cour- 
tezan, who  having  learnt  from  Harmodius  and 
Arist«»geiton  their  conspiracy  against  Hippiiut  and 
Ilippsirchus  was  tortured  to  death  by  the  tyrants, 
without  disclosing  the  secret.  Her  name  was 
Leana  (u  /i»/*n\«y) :  and  the  Athenians  unwilling 
openly  to  honour  a  courtezan,  had  the  statue  made 
in  the  form  of  a  fionrss;  and,  to  point  out  the  act 
which  it  was  meant  to  commemorate,  the  animal's 
tongue  was  omitted.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
sculptor's  age,  unless  we  may  infer  from  the  narra- 
tive that  the  statue  was  made  soon  after  the  expul- 
aion  of  the  Peisistratidae.  (a.  c.  510.)  In  the 
passage  of  Pliny,  which  is  our  sole  authority 
(xxxir.  19.  §  12),  there  is  a  manifest  corruption  of 
the  text,  and  the  reading  Amphicratit  is  only  a 
coniecture,  though  a  most  probable  one,  by  Siilig. 
(Olialotus  A  rtijiaim,  s.  v.)  [  P.  S.  ] 

AMP1I1CTYON  {'AfuptKTv<i»).n  son  of  Deu- 
calion and  Pyrrha  ( Apollod.  i.  7.  §  2),  or  according 
to  others  an  autochthon,  who  after  having  married 
Cranae,  the  daughter  of  Cranaus  king  of  Attica, 
expelled  his  father-in-law  from  his  kingdom  and 
usurped  his  throne.  He  ruled  for  twelve  years, 
and  was  then  in  turn  expelled  by  Krichthonitis. 
(Apollod.  iii.  14.  §  5,  &c;  Puns.  i.  2.  §  5.)  Ac- 
cording to  Eustathius  (ad  Hum.  p.  277),  he  was 
married  to  Chthonopatra,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
Physcus  the  lather  of  Locru*.  According  to 
Stcphanus  Byzantius  (».  r.  ♦i$<ticoj),  however, 
Aetolus  was  a  son  and  Physcus  a  grandson  of 
Amphictyon.  He  was  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  who  introduced  the  custim  of  mixing  wine 
with  water,  and  to  have  dedicated  two  altars  to 
Dionysus  Orthos  and  the  nymphs.  (Eustath.  ad 
Hnm.  p.  1815.)  Dionysius  of  Halicnrnassus  (iv. 
25),  who  calls  him  a  son  of  Hellen,  Pausanias  (x. 
b\  §  1),  and  others  regard  Amphictyon  as  the 
founder  of  the  amphictvony  of  Thermopylae,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  belief  a  sanctuary  of  Am- 
phictyon was  built  in  the  village  of  Anthela  on 
the  A*opus,  which  was  the  most  ancient  place  of 
meeting  of  this  amphictyony.  (Herod,  vii.  200.) 
Put  this  belief  is  without  any  foundation,  and 
arose  from  the  ancients  assigning  the  establishment 
of  their  institutions  to  some  mythical  hero.  (Did. 
of' Ant.  *.  r.  Ainphyciirms.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHICTY'ONIS("Am^iktWj),  a  surname 
of  Demeter,  derived  from  Anthela,  where  she  was 
worshipped  under  this  name,  because  it  was  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  amphictyons  of  Thermo- 
pylae, and  because  sacrifices  were  offered  to  her  at 
the  opening  of  every  meeting.  (Herod,  vii.  200  ; 
Saab.  ix.  p.  429.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPIII  DAMAS  ('KfuptUiuu).  1.  A  son  of 
Lycurgus  and  Cleophile,  and  father  of  Antimache, 
who  married  Eurysthcus.  (Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  2.) 
According  to  Pausanias  (viii.  4.  §  6)  and  Apollo- 
nius  Hhodius  (i.  163)  he  was  a  son  of  Aleus,  and 
consequently  a  brother  of  Lycurgus,  Cepheus  and 
Ange,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts.    (Hygin.  Fab.  14.) 

2.  A  king  of'  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  after  whose 
death  his  sons  celebrated  funeral  games  in  which 
Hesiod  won  the  prize  in  a  poetical  contest.  It 
consisted  of  a  gohlen  tripod,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  Muses  of  Helicon.  (lies.  <>j>.  et  I).  fijj,&c.) 
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3.  The  father  of  Clysonymus  whom  Patroclua 
killed  when  yet  a  child.  "(Horn.  //.  xxiii.  87; 
Apollod.  iii.  13.  §  8.)  Other  mythical  personages 
of  this  name  occur  in  Apollod.  ii,  5.  §  1 1  ;  Hvgin. 
Fah.  14  ;  Horn.  //.  x.  266,  &c.  [E.  S.) 

AMPHI'DAMAS  or  AMPHI'DAMUS  ('Au- 
£<6a,uar,  'A/i<p<8a/xof ),  general  of  the  Elenns  in 
n.  c  218,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Pliilip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  carried  to  Olympia,  but  was  set  at 
liberty  on  his  undertaking  to  bring  over  his  coun- 
trymen to  Philip's  side.  Put  not  succeeding  in 
his  attempt,  he  went  back  to  Philip,  and  is  spoken 
of  as  defending  Aratus  against  the  charges  of 
Apelles.    (Polvb.  iv.  75,  81,  86.) 

AMPHI'DICUS  ('A/i**8ikoi),  a  Theban  who, 
in  the  war  of  the  Seven  against  his  unlive  city, 
slew  Parthcnopaeus.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  8.)  Ac- 
cording to  Euripides  (P/t'jen.  1156),  however,  it 
was  Periclymenus  who  killed  Parthe!n>|wieus. 
Pausanias  (ix.  18.  §  4)  calls  him  Asphodictis, 
whence  some  critics  wish  to  introduce  the  same 
name  in  Apnllodorus.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'ETKS  or  AMPIIIE'TEBUS  (*Am- 
«^ifTrjj),  a  surname  of  Dionysus.  (Orph.  Hymn. 
52.  1,  51.  10.)  It  is  believed  that  at  Athens 
where  the  Dionysiac  festivals  were  held  annually, 
the  name  signified  yearly,  while  at  Thebes  where 
they  were  celebrated  every  thinl  year,  it  was  in- 
terprctated  to  be  svnonvmous  with  rpitr^s.  [L.S.1 

AMPIU(iYEElS(;AM>0'W?«'s)>  lame  or  limp- 
ing on  both  feet,  a  surname  of  Hephaestus,  given 
him  because  Zeus  threw  him  from  Olympus  upon 
the  earth  for  having  wished  to  supjiort  Hera. 
(Horn.  //.  i.  599;  comp.  Apollod.  i.  3.  §  5.) 
[Hkphaksti's.]  I  L,  S.J 

AMPHI'LOCHI'S  CAm<p/AoXoi),  a  son  of 
Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  Alc- 
maeon.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  2 ;  Horn.  Od.  xv.  248.) 
When  his  father  went  against  Thebes  Amphi- 
Iochus  was  according  to  Pausanias  (v.  17.  §  4), 
yet  an  infant,  although  ten  years  afterwards  he  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  Epigoni,  and  according  to 
some  traditions  assisted  his  brother  in  the  murder 
of  his  mother,  [Alcmaeon.]  He  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  suitors  of  Helen,  and  as  having 
token  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  On  the  return 
from  this  expedition  he  together  with  Mop-us. 
who  was  like  himself  a  seer,  founded  the  town  of 
Mallos  in  Cilicia.  Hence  he  proceeded  to  his 
native  place,  Argos.  But  as  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  affairs  there,  he  returned  to 
Mallos.  When  Mopsus  refused  to  allow  him  any 
share  in  the  government  of  their  common  colony, 
the  two  seers  fought  a  single  combat  in  which  both 
were  killed.  This  combat  was  described  by  some 
as  having  arisen  out  of  a  dispute  about  their  pro- 
phetic powers.  Their  tombs  which  were  placed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  one  could  not  be  seen 
from  the  other,  existed  as  kite  as  the  time  of 
Strabo,  near  mount  Margasa,  not  far  from  Pyra- 
mus.  (Strab,  xiv.  p.  b'75  ;  I.ycophron,  439,  with, 
the  Schol.)  According  to  other  traditions  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  642),  AmphiloclniB  and  Calchas,  on  their 
return  from  Troy,  went  on  foot  to  the  celebrated 
grove  of  the  Clarian  Apollo  near  Colophon.  In 
some  accounts  he  was  said  to  have  been  killed  by 
Apollo.  (Hes.  ap.  Strut/,  xiv.  p.  676.)  According 
to  Thucydides  (ii.  <»U)  Amphilochus  returned  from 
Troy  to  Argos  but  being  dissatisfied  there,  he 
emigrated  and  founded  Argos  Amphilochium  «»n 
the  Ambraciati  gulf.     Other  accounts  however 
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ascribe  the  foundation  of  this  town  to  Alcmacon 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  326),  or  to  Amphiiochus  the  son  of 
Alcmacon.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  7.)  Being  a  son  of 
the  seer  Amphiaraus,  Amphiiochus  was  likewise 
believed  to  be  endowed  with  prophetic  powers ; 
and  at  Mallos  in  Cilicia  there  was  an  oracle  of 
Amphiiochus,  which  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (i. 
34.  §2)  was  regarded  as  the  most  truthful  of  all. 
(Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  673.)  He  was  worshipped  to- 
gether with  his  father  at  Oropus ;  at  Athens  he 
had  an  altar,  and  nt  Sparta  a  hcroum.  (Pans,  i. 
34.  §  2,  iii.  15.  §  6.) 

There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  one  a  grandson  of  our  Amphiiochus  (Apollod. 
iii-  7.  §  7),  and  the  other  a  son  of  Dry  as.  (Parthcn. 
Eeot.  27.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPIU'LOCHUS,  of  Athens,  a  writer  on 
agriculture  mentioned  by  Varro  (/?.  It  i.  1)  and 
Columella  (i.  1 ).  Pliny  also  speaks  of  a  work  of 
his  u  I)c  Medica  et  Cytiso."  (//.  N.  xviii.  16. 
a,  43.) 

AMPHILO'CHIUS  fA^Xo'xior),  metropo- 
litan of  Cvzicns  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, to  whom  Photius,  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, wrote  several  letters,  and  whose  answers 
are  still  extant  in  manuscript.  (Fabric.  BxLL  Oraec. 
▼iii.  p.  382.) 

AMPHILO'CHIUS,  ST.,  bishop  of  Iconium, 
the  friend  of  St.  Basil  and  St  Gregory  of  Naxianzus, 
was  born  at  Caesareia,  and  began  life  as  a  pleader. 
(Basnage,  Anmd.  Politic.  Eed.  iii.  p.  145,  a.;  and 
Gallaudii  UHluAh.  Pair.  vol.  vL  Prolegom. ;  Epist. 
S.  Gre,j.  Son.  9  [159].  Paris.  1840.)  He  lived 
in  retirement  with  his  father  at  Ozizalis  in  Cappa- 
docia,  till  he  was  summoned  to  preside  over  the 
see  of  Iconium  in  Lycaonia,  or  Pisidia  2**,  a.  d. 
373-4.  St.  Basil's  Congratulatory  Epistle  on  the 
occasion  is  extant.  (£>>.  393,  aL  161,  toL  iii.  p. 
251,  ed.  Bened.)  He  soon  after  paid  St.  Basil  a 
▼isit,  and  persuaded  him  to  undertake  his  work 
"On  the  Holy  Ghost"  (vol.  iii.  p.  1),  which  he 
finished  a.  d.  375-6.  St.  Basil's  Canonical  Epistle* 
are  addressed  to  St  Amphilochius  (/.  c  pp.  268, 
290,  324,  written  A.  D.  374,  375).  The  latter  had 
received  St.  Basil's  promised  book  on  the  Divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  when  in  a.  d.  377  he  sent  a 
Bynodical  letter  (extant,  ap.  Mansi's  Concilia,  vol. 
iii.  p.  505)  to  certain  bishops,  probably  of  Lycia, 
jufected  with,  or  in  danger  of,  Macedonianism. 
The  Arian  persecution  of  the  church  ceased  on  the 
death  of  Valcns  (a.  d.  378),  and  in  381,  Amphi- 
lochius was  present  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of 
Constantinople.  While  there,  he  signed,  as  a  wit- 
ness, St.  Gregory  Nazianzen's  will  (Opp.  S.  Greg, 
p.  204,  A.  B.),  and  he  was  nominated  with  Optiraus 
of  Antioch  in  Pisidia  as  the  centre  of  catholic  com- 
munion in  the  diocese  of  Asia.  In  a.  d.  383,  he 
obtained  from  Theodosius  a  prohibition  of  Arian 
assemblies,  practically  exhibiting  the  slight  other- 
wise put  on  the  Son  of  God  by  a  contemptuous 
treatnient  of  the  young  Arcadius.  (Flcury's  EccL. 
Hist,  xviii.  c.  27.)  This  same  year  he  called  a 
council  at  Side  in  Paraphylia,  and  condemned  the 
Massalian  heretics,  who  made  the  whole  of  religion  , 
con«ist  in  prayer.  (Theodt.  /facret.  Fah.  iv.  11.)  J 
In  a.  d.  394  ho  was  at  the  Council  of  Constanti-  ( 
nople  [sec  A.MMO$r*of  Hadrinnoplc],  which  con-  \ 
firmed  Bagadius  in  the  see  of  Bostra.  This  is  j 
the  last  we  hear  of  him.  He  died  before  the  per- 
secution of  St.  Chrysostom,  probably  A.  D.  395, 
and  he  is  commemorated  on  Nov.  23rd.    His  re-  | 
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mains  (in  Greek)  have  been  edited  by  Combefia, 
with  those  of  Methodius  of  Patara  and  Andreas  of 
Crete,  foL  Par.  1644.  Of  Eight  Homilies  ascribed 
to  him,  some  at  least  arc  supposititious  (Gallandi 
gives  five  among  his  works,  vol.  vi.  BUAiutL  Patr.), 
as  is  the  Lift  of  St.  Basil.  There  is  attributed  to 
him  an  iambic  poem  of  333  verses  (in  reference 
to  the  Trinity)  addressed  to  Seleucus,  nephew  of 
St  Olympias  (who  had  herself  been  brought  up  by 
Thcodosia,  sister  to  St.  Amphilochius)  and  grand- 
son of  the  general  Trajan,  who  perished  with  hit 
master,  Valeria,  at  Hadrianoplc,  a.  d.  378.  Gal- 
landi adds  the  testimony  of  Cosmos  IndicoplcuBtea 
(6th  cent)  to  that  of  John  Damascene,  Zonaras, 
and  Balsamon,  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  thia 
poem.  Combefis  has  collected  his  fragments  (L  c. 
pp.  1 38-154),  and  Gallandi  has  added  to  them  (/.  c. 
p.  497,  &c,  and  Proleg.  p.  12).  His  work  on  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  lost  (St  Jerome,  de  Script.  Ecci.  c. 
133  ;  Fabric.  BiU.  Grace  vol.  viii.  pp.  375—381.) 
St  Gregory  Nacianzen  Btatcs,  that  14  by  prayers, 
adoration  of  the  Trinity,  and  sacrifices,  he  subdued 
the  pain  of  diseases.'*  (Carm.  ad  Vital,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
1 030,  v.  244.)  The  9th,  25— 28th,  62nd,  1 7 1  st, 
and  184th  Epistles  of  St  Gregory  are  addressed 
to  him.  [A.  J.  C] 

AMPHILO'CHIUS,  bishop  of  Side  in  Pam- 
phylia,  who  was  present  at  the  council  of  Ephesns, 
in  which  Nestorius  was  condemned,  a.  d.  421,  end 
who  was  probably  the  author  of  some  homilies 
that  go  under  the  name  of  Amphilochius  of  Ico- 
nium. (Phot  Coxl.  52,  p.  13,  a.,  Cod.  230,  p.  283, 
a,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Labbeua,  de  Script  Ecd.  vol.  i.  p.  63.) 

AMPHI'LYTUS  (VWfAurot),  a  celebrated 
seer  in  the  time  of  Peisistratus.  Herodotus  (i.  62) 
calls  him  an  Acarnanian,  but  Plato ( Theag.  p.l24,d) 
and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i.  p.  333)  speak 
of  him  as  an  Athenian.  He  may  have  been  ori- 
ginally an  Acarnanian,  and  perhaps  received  the 
franchise  at  Athens  from  Peisistratus.  This  sup- 
position removes  the  necessity  of  Valckenaer'e 
emendation.  (Ad  Herod.  I.  c.) 

AMPHl'MACHUS  (  A^>x<»).  1-  A  son 
of  Cteatus  and  Theronicc,  and  grandson  of  Actor 
or  of  Poseidon.  He  is  mentioned  among  the  suit- 
ors of  Helen,  and  was  one  of  the  four  chiefs  who 
led  the  Epeians  against  Troy.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8  ; 
Paus.  v.  3.  §  4  ;  Horn.  //.  ii.  620.)  He  was  slain 
by  Hector.  (1L  xiii.  185,  Ac.) 

2.  A  son  of  Nomion,  who  together  with  his  bro- 
ther Nastes  led  a  host  of  Carians  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Trojans.  He  went  to  battle  richly  adorned 
with  gold,  but  was  thrown  by  Achilles  into  the 
Scamandcr.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  870,  &c)  Conon  (Xar- 
rat.  6)  calls  him  a  king  of  the  Lycians. 

Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  oc- 
cur in  Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5,  and  Paus.  v.  3.  §  4.  [L.S.] 
AMPHl'MACHUS  ('Au^iuaXos)y  obtained  the 
satrapy  of  Mesopotamia,  together  with  Arbelitis,  in 
the  division  of  the  provinces  by  Antipater  in  a  c. 
321.  (Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  p.  71,  b.,  26,  ed.  Bekkcr; 
Diod.  xviii.  3f».) 

AMPHl'MEDON  ('AM^eW),  a  son  of  Me- 
lancus  of  Ithaca,  with  whom  Agamemnon  had 
been  staying  when  he  came  to  call  upon  Odysseus 
to  join  the  Greeks  against  Troy,  and  whom  he 
afterwards  recognised  in  Hades.  (Horn.  Oil.  xxiv. 
103,  Axe.)  He  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope, 
and  was  slain  by  Tclemnchus.  (Od.  xxil  284.) 
Another  mythical  personage  of  this  name  occurs  in 
Ovid.  (}ht.  v.  75.)  [L.  S.] 
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AMPHrNOMEfA^i^/iij),  the  wife  of  Aeson 
and  mother  of  Jason.  When  her  husband  and 
her  eon  Prnmachus  had  been  slain  by  Pelias  and 
•he  too  was  on  the  point  of  sharing  their  fate,  she 
fled  to  the  hearth  of  Pelias,  that  his  crime  might 
be  aggravated  by  murdering  her  on  that  sacred 
spot.  She  then  cursed  the  murderer  of  her  rela- 
tives and  plunged  a  sword  into  her  own  breast. 
(Diod.  iv.  50;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  45.)  Two  other 
mythical  personages  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
Diod.  iv.  53,  and  in  the  7/iW,  xviii.  44.     [L.  S.] 

AMPIU'ON  ('A^'W).  1.  A  son  of  Zeus  and 
Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Nycteus  of  Thebes,  and 
twin-brother  of  Zethus.  (Or.  Met.  vi.  110,  Ac.; 
Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  5.)  When  Antiope  was  with 
child  by  the  father  of  the  godf ,  fear  of  her  own  father 
induced  her  to  flee  to  Kpopeus  nt  Sicyon,  whom 
she  married.  Nycteus  killed  himself  in  despair, 
but  charged  his  brother  Lycus  to  avenge  him  on 
Kpopeus  and  Antiope.  Lycus  accordingly  marched 
again t  Sicyon,  took  the  town,  slew  Epopeus,  and 
carried  Antiope  with  him  to  Eleutherae  in  Boeotia. 
During  her  imprisonment  there  she  gave  birth  to 
two  sons,  Amphioa  and  Zethus,  who  were  exposed, 
bat  found  and  brought  up  by  shepherds.  (Apollod. 
I.e.)  According  to  Hyginus  (Fait.  7),  Antiope 
was  the  wife  of  Lycus,  and  was  seduced  by  Kpo- 
peus. Hereupon  she  was  repudiated  by  her  hus- 
band, and  it  was  not  until  after  this  event  that  sho 
was  visited  by  Zeus.  Dirce,  the  second  wife  of 
Lycus,  was  jealous  of  Antiope,  and  hud  her  put  in 
chains ;  but  Zeus  helped  her  in  escaping  to  mount 
Cithaeron,  where  she  gave  birth  to  her  two  sons. 
According  to  Apollodorus  she  remained  in  capti- 
vity for  a  long  time  after  the  birth  of  her  sons, 
who  grew  up  among  the  shepherds,  and  did  not 
know  their  descent.  Hermes  (according  to  others, 
Apollo,  or  the  Muses)  gavo  Amphion  a  lyre,  who 
henceforth  practised  song  and  music,  while  his  bro- 
ther spent  his  time  in  hunting  and  tending  the 
flocks.  (HoraL  Epid.  i.  18.  41,  Ac.)  The  two 
brothers,  whom  Euripides  (Phoen.  609)  calls  "the 
Dioscuri  with  white  horses"  fortified  the  town  of 
Entresis  near  Thespiac,  and  settled  there.  (Steph. 
Byz.  *.  r.)  Antiope,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
been  very  ill-treated  by  Lycus  nnd  Dirce,  escaped 
from  her  prison,  her  chains  having  miraculously 
beec  loosened  ;  and  her  sons  on  recognising  their 
luoiher,  went  to  Thebes,  killed  Lycus,  tied  Dirce 
to  a  bull,  and  had  her  dragged  about  till  she  too 
was  killed,  and  then  threw  her  body  into  a  well, 
which  was  from  this  time  called  tho  well  of  Dirce. 
After  having  taken  possession  of  Thebes,  the  two 
brothers  fortified  the  town  by  a  wall,  the  reasons 
for  which  are  differently  stated.  It  is  said,  that 
when  Amphion  played  his  lyre,  the  stones  not  only 
moved  of  their  own  accord  to  the  place  where  they 
were  wanted,  but  fitted  themselves  together  so  as  to 
form  the  wall.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  "40,  755,  with 
the  Schol.  ;  Syncell.  p.  125,  d. ;  Horat.  ad  J'ison. 
394,  Ac.)  Amphion  afterwards  married  Niobe, 
who  bore  him  many  son*  and  daughters,  all  of 
whom  were  killed  by  Apollo.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  6; 
fiellius,  xx.  7  ;  Hygin.  Fub.  7,  8  ;  Horn.  Od.  xi. 
260,  &c. ;  Puus.  ix.  5.  §  4  ;  comp.  Niobk.)  As 
regards  the  death  of  Amphion,  Ovid  (Mrt.  vi.  271) 
relates,  that  he  killed  himself  with  a  sword  from 
grief  at  the  loss  of  his  children.  According  to 
others,  he  was  killed  by  Apollo  because  he  made 
an  assault  on  the  Pythian  temple  of  the  god.  (Hy- 
gin. Fab.  0  )    Amphion  was  buried  together  with 
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his  brother  at  Thebes  (or,  according  to  Steplianut 
Byzantius,  «.  v.  Tiflopa/a,  at  Tithoraea),  and  the 
Tithoraeans  believed,  that  they  could  make  their 
own  fields  more  fruitful  by  taking,  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year,  from  Amphion's  grave  a  piece  of 
earth,  and  putting  it  on  the  grave  of  Antiope.  For 
this  reason  the  Thebans  watched  the  grave  of  Am- 
phion at  that  particular  season.  (Paus.  ix.  17.  §  3, 
Ac.)  In  Hades  Amphion  was  punished  for  his 
conduct  towards  Leto.  (ix.  5.  §  4.)  The  following 
passages  may  also  be  compared :  Paus.  ii.  6.  §  2, 
vi.  20.  §  8;  Propert.  iii.  13.  29.  The  punishment 
inflicted  by  Amphion  and  his  brother  upon  Dirce 
is  represented  in  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art  still 
extant — the  celebrated  Karnesian  bull,  the  work  of 
Apollonius  and  Tauriscus,  which  was  discovered  in 
1546,  and  placed  in  the  palace  Farnesc  at  Rome. 
(Pliny,  If.  N.  xxxvL  4;  Heyne,  Antu/uar.  A u/siitzt;, 
ii.  p.  182,  &c;  comp.  Miillcr,  Orcham.  p.  227,  &c.) 

2.  A  son  of  Jasus  and  husband  of  Persephone, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Chloris.  ( Horn. 
Ol.  xi.  281,  Ac)  In  Homer,  this  Amphion,  king 
of  Orchomenos,  is  distinct  from  Amphion,  the  hus- 
band of  Niobe;  but  in  earlier  traditions  they  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  as  the  same  person.  (Eu- 
stath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1684  ;  M  iillcr,  On  horn.  pp.  231, 
370.) 

There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name,  one  a  leader  of  the  Epeians  against 
Troy  (Horn.  //.  xiii.  692),  tho  second  one  of  the 
Argonauts  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  176;  Orph.  Art}.  214; 
Hvgin.  Fab.  14),  and  the  third  one  of  the  sons  of 
Niobe.  (Niobk.]  [L.  S  ] 

AMPHION  ('Afuptw).  1.  A  sculptor,  son  of 
Ackstok,  pupil  of  Ptolichus  of  Corey  ra,  nnd  teacher 
of  Piso  of  Calaureia,  was  a  native  of  Cnossus,  and 
flourished  nbout  o.  c.  428  or  424.  He  executed  a 
group  in  which  Battus  the  colonizer  of  Cyrene, 
was  represented  in  a  chariot,  with  Libya  crowning 
him,  and  Cyrene  as  the  charioteer.  This  group 
was  dedicated  nt  Delphi  bv  the  people  of  Cvrene. 
(Pans.  vi.  3.  §2,  x.  15.  $'4.) 

2.  A  (ircek  painter,  was  contemporary  with 
Apellcs  (u.  c.  332),  who  yielded  to  him  in 
arrangement  or  grouping  (cct/iUtt  Ampliwni  diipo- 
sitionc,  Plin.  xxv.  36.  §  It):  but  the  reading  Antr 
phioni  is  doubtful  :  Melanlhio  is  Brother's  conjec- 
ture ;  Mklanthius).  [P.  S.] 

AMPHIS  (*A^<p«j),  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  of 
the  middle  comedy,  contemporary  with  the  philo- 
sopher Plato.  A  reference  to  Phrvne,  the  Thes- 
pian, in  one  of  his  plays  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  591,  d.), 
proves  that  he  was  alive  in  u.  c.  332.  We  have 
tho  titles  of  twenty-six  of  his  plays  and  a  few 
fragments  of  them.  (Suidas  ».  t\;  Pollux,  i.  233; 
Diog.  LaerU  iii.  27  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  567,  f. ;  Mei- 
neke,  i.  p.  403,  iii.  p.  301.)  [P.  S.] 

AMPHISSA  CAnQuroa),  a  daughter  of  Maca- 
rcus  and  grand-daughter  of  Aeolus  was  beloved  by 
Apollo,  and  is  said  to  have  given  tho  name  to  tho 
town  of  Amphissa  in  Phocis,  where  her  memory 
was  perpetuated  by  a  splendid  monument.  (Paus. 
x.  38  §  2,  Ac.)  [  L.  S.] 

AMPHISSUS  rAiU*«r<rof),  a  son  of  Apollo 
and  Dryope,  is  said  to  have  been  of  extraordinary 
strength,  and  to  have  built  the  town  of  Octa  on 
the  mountain  of  the  sanfc*  name.  Here  he  also 
founded  two  temples,  one  of  Apollo  and  the  other 
of  the  Nymphs.  At  the  latter,  gumes  were  cele- 
brated down  to  n  Lite  period.    (Anton.  Lib.  32.) 

U..S.J 
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AMPHI'STRATUS  ('A^/crr parol)  and  his 
hrother  Rhecas  were  the  charioteers  of  the  Dios- 
curi. They  were  believed  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  expedition  of  Jason  to  Colchis,  and  to  have  oc- 
cupied a  part  of  that  country  which  was  called 
after  them  Heniochia,  as  jyioxoi  signifies  a 
charioteer.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  495  ;  Justin,  xlii.  3.) 
Pliny  (//.  Ar.  vi.  5) calls  them  Amphitua  and  Thel- 
chius.  (Comp.  Mela,  i.  19.  §  110;  Isidor.  Orig. 
xv.  1;  Amminn.  Marcellin.  xxii.  8.)      [L.  S.] 

AMPHl'STRATUS  ('AfupicrrpaTos),  a  Greek 
sculptor,  flourished  about  B.  c.  .v24.  From  the 
notices  of  two  of  his  works  bv  Plinv  (xxxvi.  4. 
i  10)  and  Tatian  (Oral,  in  ('.rate.  52,  p.  114, 
Worth.),  it  is  supposed  that  most  of  his  statues 
were  cast  in  bronze,  aud  that  many  of  them  were 
likenesses.  [P.  S.] 

AMPIII'THEMTS  ('A^iOtfus),  a  son  of 
Apollo  and  Acacaliis,  who  became  the  Either  of 
Nasamon  and  Cnphaurus,  or  Ccphalion,  by  the 
nvmph  Tritonis.  (Hvgin.  Fob.  14;  Apollon. 
Khod.  iv.  1494.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHITRl'TE  ('Am^tpi'tt,),  according  to 
Hesiod  (The**/.  243)  and  Apollodorus  (i.  2.  8  7) 
a  Nereid,  though  in  other  places  Apollodorus  (i.  2. 
§  2,  i.  4.  §  6*)  calls  her  an  Ocennid.    She  is  repre- 
sented as  the  wife  of  Poseidon  and  the  goddess  of 
the  sea  (the  Mediterranean),  and  she  is  therefore 
a  kind  of  female  Poseidon.     In  the  Homeric 
poems  she  docs  not  occur  as  a  goddess,  and  Am- 
phitrite  is  merely  the  nnme  of  the  sea.    The  most 
ancient  passages  in  which  she  occurs  as  a  real 
goddess  is  that  of  Hesiod  above  referred  to  and 
the  Homeric  hymn  on  the  Delian  Apollo  (94), 
where  she  is  represented  as  having  been  pre- 
sent at  the  birth  of  Apollo.     When  Poseidon 
sued  for  her  hand,  she  fled  to  Atlas,  but  her 
lover  sent  spies  after  her,  and  among  them  one 
Delphinus,  who  brought  about  the  marriage  be- 
tween her  and  Poseidon,  and  the  grateful  god 
rewarded  his  service  by  placing  him  among  the 
stars.    (Eratosth.  CktUut.  31  ;  Hygin.  Poet.  Aitr. 
ii.  17.)    When  afterwards  Poseidon  shewed  sonic 
Attachment  to  Scylla,  Amphitritc's  jealousy  was 
excited  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  threw  some 
magic  herbs  into  the  well  in  which  Scylla  used  to 
bathe,  and  thereby  changed  her  rival  into  a  monster 
with  six  heads  and  twelve  feet  (Tzetx.  ad  LycvpA. 
45,  649.)    She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Triton,  Rhode,  or  Rhodos,   and  Rcnthesicyme. 
(Hesiod.  T/*og.  930,  &c ;  Apollod.  i.  4.  §  6;  iii. 
15.  §  4.)    Later  poets  regard  Amphitrite  as  the 
goddess  of  the  sea  in  general,  or  the  ocean.  (Eurip. 
Q,d.  702;  Ov.  Met.  I  14.)    Amphitrite  was  fre- 
quently represented  in  ancient  works  of  art  ;  her 
figure  resembled  that  of  Aphrodite,  but  she  was 
usually  distinguished  from  her  by  a  sort  of  net 
which  kept  her  hair  together,  and  by  the  claws  of 
a  crab  on  her  forehead.    She  was  sometimes  re- 
presented as  riding  on  marine  animals,  and  some- 
times as  drawn  by  them.   The  temple  of  Poseidon 
on  the  Corinthian  isthmus  contained  a  statue  of 
Amphitrite  (Pans.  ii.  1.  §  7),  and  her  figure  ap- 
peared among  the  relief  ornaments  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Amyrlae  (iii.  19.  §  4).  on  the  throne  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus,  and  in  other  places,  (v.  2.  §  3, 
comp.  i.  17.  §  3,  v.  26.  §  2.)    We  still  possess  a 
considerable  number  of  representations  of  Amphi- 
trite.   A  colossal  statue  of  her  exists  in  the  Villa 
Albani,  and  she  frequently  appears  on  coins  of 
Syracuse.    The  root  beautiful  specimen  extant  is 
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that  on  the  arch  of  Augustus  at  Rimini.  ( Winc- 
kelmann,  Alte  Dcnkmdler,  i.  36;  Hirt,  Mythol. 
DtiJerlmcK  *.  p.  159.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'TRYON  or  AMPHITRUO  {'Atup^ 
rpvvy),  a  son  of  Alcaeus  king  of  Troezcn,  by 
Hipponome,  the  daughter  of  Menocceus.  (Apollod. 
ii.  4.  §  5.)    Pausania*  (viii.  14.  §  2)  calls  his 
mother  Laonomc.    While  Electryon,  the  brother 
of  Alcaeus,  was  reigning  at  Mycenae,  the  sons  of 
Pterelaus  together  with  the  Taphians  invaded  his 
territory,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  kingdom, 
and  drove  away  his  oxen.    The  sons  of  Electryon 
entered  upon  a  contest  with  the  sons  of  Pterelaus 
but  the  combatants  on  both  Bides  all  fell,  so  that 
Electryon  had  only  one  son,  Licymnius  left,  and 
Pterelaus  likewise  only  one,  Kuercs.     The  Ta- 
phians however,  escaped  with  the  oxen,  which 
they  entrusted  to  Polyxenus,  king  of  the  Eleans. 
Thence  they  were  afterwards  brought  back  to 
Mycenae  by  Amphitryon  after  he  had  paid  a 
ransom.    Electryon  now  resolved  upon  avenging 
the  death  of  his  sons  and  to  make  war  upon  the 
Taphians.    During  his  absence  he  entrusted  his 
kingdom  and  his  daughter  Alcmene  to  Amphitryon, 
on  condition  that  he  should  not  marry  her  till 
after  his  return  from  the  war.    Amphitryon  now 
restored  to  Electryon  the  oxen  he  had  brought 
buck  to  Mycenae  ;  one  of  them  turned  wild,  and 
as  Amphitryon  attempted  to  strike  it  with  his 
club,  he  accidentally  hit  the  head  of  Electryon  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot    Sthenchu,  the  brother  of 
Electryon,  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  for 
the  purpose  of  expelling  Amphitryon,  who  together 
with  Alcmene  and  Licymnius  went  to  Thebes. 
Here  be  was  purified  by  Creon,  his  uncle.  In 
order  to  win  the  hand  of  Alcmene,  Amphitryon 
prepared  to  avenge  the  death  of  Alcmene  s  brothers 
on  the  Taphians  (Teleboans),  and  requested  Creon 
to  assist  him  in  his  enterprise,  which  the  latter 
promised  on  condition  that  Amphitryon  should  de- 
liver the  Cadmean  country  from  a  w  ild  fox  which 
was  making  great  havoc  there.     Rut  as  it  was 
decreed  by  fate  that  this  fox  should  not  be  over- 
taken by  any  one,  Amphitryon  went  to  Cephalus 
of  Athens  who  possessed  a  famous  dog,  which, 
according  to  another  decree  of  fate,  overtook  ev»-ry 
animal  it  pursued.    Cephalus  was  induced  to  lend 
Amphitryon  his  dog  on  condition  that  he  should 
receive  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  expedition  ag.tinbt 
the  Taphians.    Now  when  the  dog  was  hunting 
the  fox,  Fate  got  out  of  its  dilemma  by  Zeus 
changing  the  two  animals  into  stone.   Assisted  by 
Cephalus  Panopeus  Heleius  and  Creon,  Amphi- 
tryon now  attacked  and  ravaged  the  islands  of  the 
Taphians  but  could  not  subdue  them  so  long  as 
Pterelaus  lived.    This  chief  had  on  his  head  one 
golden  hair,  the  gift  of  Poseidon,  which  rendered 
him  immortil.    His  daughter  Cotnactho,  who  was 
in  love  with  Amphitryon,  cut  oft'  this  hair,  and 
after  Pterelaus  had  died  in  consequence,  Amphi- 
tryon took  possession  of  the  islands ;  and  having 
put  to  death  Cotnactho,  and  given  the  islands  to 
Cephalus  and  Heleius,  he  returned  to  Thebes  with 
his  spoils,  out  of  which  he  dedicated  a  tripod  to 
Apollo  Ismcnius.    (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  6,  7  ;  Pans, 
ix.  10.  §  4  ;  Herod,  v.  9.)    Respecting  the  amour 
of  Zeus  with  Alcmene  during  the  absence  of  Am- 
phitryon see  Alcmenb.   Amphitryon  fell  in  a  war 
against  Erginus,  king  of  the  Minyans  in  which 
he  and  Heracles  delivered  Thebes  from  the  tribute 
which  the  city  had  to  pay  to  Erginus  as  an  atone- 
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inert  for  the  murder  of  Clymcnus.  (Apollod.  ii.  4. 
§  8,  &c)  His  tomb  was  shewn  at  Thebes  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  (i.  41.  §  1  ;  compare  Horn.  Ckl. 
xl  266,  Ac.;  lies.  Scut.  Here.  init. ;  Diod.  iv.  9, 
&c;  Hygin.  Fib.  29,  244;  Muller,  On/torn.  p. 
207,  &c)  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  wrote  each  a 
tragedy  of  the  name  of  Amphitryon,  which  are 
now  lost.  We  still  possess  a  comedy  of  Plautns, 
the  **  Amphitruo,"  tlie  subject  of  which  is  a  ludi- 
crous representation  of  the  visit  of  Zeus  to  Alcmene 
in  the  disguise  of  her  lover  Amphitrvon.  [  L.  S.] 
AM PH 1TK YON I'A I)ES  or  AMPHITRYO'- 
NIDES  ('A^«T/iiwi'*a8i7J ),  a  patn>nymic  from 
Amphitryon,  by  which  Heracles  is  sometimes 
designated,  because  his  mother  was  married  to 
Amphitryon.  (Dr.  Met.  ix.  140,  xv.  49  ;  PimL 
01.  iii.  26,  M,.  vi.  56.)  [L.  S.J 

A'MPJl  I  US  ("A^wi),  a  son  of  Merops  and 
brother  of  Adrastus.  These  two  brothers  took 
part  in  the  Trojan  war  against  their  father's  ad- 
vice,  and  were  slain  by  Diomede*.  (Horn.  //.  ii. 
828,  Ac,  xi.  328,  Ac.)  Another  hero  of  this 
name,  who  was  an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  occurs  in 
//.  v.  612.  [L.S.J 

AMPHOTERICS  fAptorcpvt),  a  son  of  Ale- 
riuieon  by  Calirrhoe,  and  brother  of  Acarnan. 
I  Ac  a  rn  an.]  A  Trojan  of  this  luuue  occurs  Horn. 
//.  xvi.  415.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHO'TERUS  ('AfupvrtpSt},  the  brother  of 
Crattrus  was  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great 
commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  Hellespont,  It  c.  333. 
Amphotcrus  subdued  the  islands  between  Greece 
and  Asia  which  did  not  acknowledge  Alexander, 
cleared  Crete  of  the  Persians  and  pirates,  and  sail- 
ed to  Peloponnesus  b.  c  331,  to  put  down  a  rising 
against  the  Macedonian  power.  (Arrian,  L  25,  iii. 
6;  Curt.  iii.  1,  iv.  5,8.) 

T.  A'MPIUS  HA  LB  US.  [Baibikc] 
T.  A'MPIUS  FLAVIA'NUS.  LFlavianus.] 
AMPY'CIDES  ( 'AftiriwiSiir ),   a  patronymic 
Ampvcus  or  Ampy.x,npplied  toMopsus.  (Uv. 
McL  viii.  31 6,  350.  xii.  456,  521  ;  Apollon.  KHo<l. 
L  1083;  comp.  Orph.  Am.  721.)  [L.  S.] 

A'MPYCUS  CAutukoi).  1.  A  son  of  Pelias, 
husband  of  Chloris,  and  father  of  the  famous  seer 
Mopsus.  (Hvuin.  Ful>.  14,  128;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
L  1083;  Ov.'A/./.  xii.  456.)  Pausanias  (v.  17. 
§  4,  Tii.  18.  §  4)  calls  him  Ampyx. 

2.  A  son  of  .lapetus,  a  bard  and  priest  of  Ceres, 
killed  by  Pettalus  at  the  marriage  of  Perseus.  (Or. 
Met.  v.  1 10,  «cc.)  Another  personage  of  this  name 
occurs  in  Orph.  Anj.  721.  [L.  S.] 

AMPYX  CAfiwui).  1.  [Ampvcus]  2.  There 
are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name. 
(Ov.  Met.  v.  184",  xii.  450.)  |_U-  S.J 

AMC'LIl'S.  [IloMrns.1 
AM  L" LI  US,  a  Boman  painter,  who  was  chiefly 
employed  in  decorating  the  Golden  House  of  Nero. 
One  of  his  works  was  a  picture  of  Minerva,  which 
always  looked  at  the  spectator,  whatever  point  of 
view  he  chose.  Pliny  culls  him  "gravis  ct  sevcrus, 
idemquc  Horidus,"  and  adds,  that  he  only  painted 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  and  that  with  such  a 
regard  for  his  own  dignity,  that  he  would  not  lay 
aside  his  toga,  even  when  employed  in  the  midst 
of  scaffolding  and  machinery.  (Plin.  xxxv.  37  : 
Vos*,  in  an  emendation  of  this  passage,  among 
other  alterations,  substitutes  Fabu/lus  for  Amu/tux. 
His  reading  is  adopted  by  Junius  and  Sillig;  but 
there  seems  to  be  uo  sufficient  ground  to  reject  the 
c Id  reading.)  [P.  SJ 
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AMYCLAF.US  ('AfiwrAeuos),  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  derived  from  the  town  of  Amyclae  in  La- 
conia,  where  he  had  a  celebrated  sanctuary.  His 
colossal  statue  there  is  estimated  by  Pausanias  (iii.  • 
19.  §  2)  at  thirty  cubits  in  height.  It  appears  to 
have  been  very  ancient,  for  with  the  exception  of 
the  head,  hands,  and  feet,  the  whole  resembled 
more  n  brazen  pillar  than  a  statue.  This  figure  of 
the  god  wore  a  helmet,  and  in  his  hands  he  held  a 
spear  and  a  bow.  The  women  of  Amyclae  made 
every  year  a  new  xrrdv  for  the  god,  and  the  place 
where  they  made  it  was  also  called  the  Chiton. 
(Paus.  iii.  16.  §  2.)  The  sanctuary  of  Apollo  con- 
tained the  throne  of  Amyclae,  a  work  of  Bathycles 
of  Magnesia,  which  Pausanias  saw.  (iii.  18.  §6, 
Ac. ;  comp.  W'elckcr,  Zritxhrift  fur  (.'escJt.  der 
alt.  Kunst.  i.  2.  p.  280,  &c.)  [L.  S.) 

AMYCLAEUS  ('A^wcAcubi),  a  Corinthian 
sculptor,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Diyllus,  exe- 
cuted in  bronze  a  group  which  the  Phocians  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi,  after  their  victory  over  the  Thes- 
salians  at  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  war,  b.  c. 
480.  (Paus.  x.  1.  §  4,  13.  §  4  ;  Herod,  viii.  27.) 
The  subject  of  this  piece  of  sculpture  was  the  con- 
test of  Heracles  with  Apollo  for  the  sacred  tripod. 
Hemcles  and  Apollo  were  represented  as  both 
having  hold  of  the  tripod,  while  Leto  and  Arte- 
mis supported  Apollo,  and  Heracles  was  encouraged 
by  Athene.  The  legend  to  which  the  group  re- 
ferred is  related  by  Pausanias  (x.  13.  §  4)  ;  the 
reason  for  such  a  subject  being  chosen  by  the  Pho- 
cians on  this  occasion,  seems  to  be  their  own  con- 
nexion with  Apollo  as  guardians  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  because  the  Thes- 
snlian  chiefs  were  Heracleidae,  and  their  war-cry 
"Athene  Itonia."  (Miiller,  A  reft a<  J.  der  Kitnst,  § 
89,  an.  3.)  The  attempt  of  Heracles  to  carry  off 
the  tripod  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  subject 
with  the  Greek  artists  :  two  or  three  representa- 
tions of  it  are  still  extant  (Winckelmann,  Wcrkr, 
ix.  p.  256,  ed.  1825;  Sillig,  s.  v.;  compare  Du  llus, 
Chionis.)  [P.  S.] 

AMYCLAS  ('A^tuwAas),  a  son  of  Lacedae- 
mon  and  Sparta,  and  father  of  Hyacinthus  by 
Dioinedc,  the  daughter  of  Lapithus.  (Apollod.  iii. 
10.  §  3  ;  Paus.  x.  9.  §  3,  vii.  18.  §  4.)  He  was 
king  of  Lncouia,  and  was  regarded  us  the  founder 
of  the  town  of  Amyclae.  (Paus.  iii.  1.  §  3.)  Two 
other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  occur  in 
Parthen.  Krot.  15,  and  Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  1.  [L.S.J 

AMYCLl'DES,  a  patronymic  from  Amyclas, 
by  which  Ovid  (Met.  x.  162)  designates  Hyacin- 
thus who,  according  to  some  traditions,  was  a  son 
of  Amvclas.  [L.  S.J 

AM  YCLUS  CAfjLVKXos),  or  AMYCLAS  ('A^ 
K\at)  of  Hcnicleia,  one  of  Plato's  disciples.  (Diog. 
Laert.  iii.  46;  Aelian,  V.  II.  iii.  19.) 

A'MYCUS  ("AfJtvKos).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
by  Bithynis,  or  by  the  Bithynian  nymph  Melia, 
He  was  ruler  of  the  country  of  the  Bcbryces,  and 
when  the  Argonauts  landed  ou  the  coast  of  his 
dominions,  he  challenged  the  bravest  of  them  to  a 
boxing  match.  Polydeuces,  who  accepted  the 
challenge,  killed  him.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  20  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  17  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  init.)  The  Scholiast 
on  Apollonius  (ii.  98)  relates,  that  Polydeuces 
bound  Amycus.  Previous  to  this  fatal  encounter 
with  the  Argonnuts  Amycus  had  had  a  feud  with 
Lycus,  king  of  Mysia,  who  was  supported  by  He- 
racles, and  in  it  Mydon,  the  brother  of  Amycus, 
fell  by  the  hands  of  Heracles.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  9 ; 
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Apollon.  Rhod.  iL  754.)  Pliny  (//.  A',  xvi.  89) 
relate*,  that  upon  the  tomb  of  Amyous  there  grew 
ft  species  of  laurel  (laurus  insana),  which  had  the 
effect  that,  when  a  branch  of  it  was  taken  on 
board  a  vessel,  the  crew  begau  to  quarrel,  and  did 
not  cease  until  the  branch  was  thrown  overboard. 
Three  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  oc- 
cur in  Ov.  Met.  xii.  245 ;  Virg.  Aen.  x.  705,  com- 
pared with  Horn.  //.  vi.  289 ;  Virg.  Aen.  xii.  509, 
compared  with  v.  297.  [L.  S.] 

AM  YMO'NE  {'Afxvfuiirny,  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Danaus  and  Elephantis.  When  Danaus  arrived 
in  Argos,  the  country,  according  to  the  wish  of 
Poseidon,  who  was  indignant  at  Inachus,  was  suf- 
fering from  a  drought,  and  Danaus  sent  out  Amy- 
mone  to  fetch  water.  Meeting  a  stag,  she  shot  at 
it,  but  hit  a  sleeping  satyr,  who  rose  and  pursued 
her.  Poseidon  appeared,  and  rescued  the  maiden 
from  the  satyr,  but  appropriated  her  to  himself, 
and  then  shewed  her  the  wells  at  I/erna.  (Apollod. 
ii.  1.  §  4.)  According  to  another  form  of  the  tra- 
dition, Amyraone  fell  asleep  on  her  expedition  in 
search  of  water,  and  was  surprised  by  a  satyr. 
She  invoked  Poseidon,  who  appeared  and  cast  his 
trident  at  the  satyr,  which  however  struck  into  a 
rock,  so  that  the  Satyr  escaped.  Poseidon,  after 
ravishing  the  maiden,  bade  her  draw  the  trident 
from  the  rock,  from  which  a  threefold  spring  gush- 
ed forth  immediately,  which  was  called  after  her 
the  well  of  Amymonc.  Her  son  by  Poseidon  was 
called  Nauplius.  (Hygin.  Fait.  169  ;  Lucian,  Dial. 
Marin.  6  ;  Paus.  ii.  37.  §  1.)  The  story  of  Amy- 
mone  was  the  subject  of  one  of  the  satyric  dramas 
of  Aeschylus  and  is  represented  upon  a  vase  which 
was  discovered  at  Naples  in  1790.  (Buttigcr, 
Amalthea,  ii.  p.  275.)  [L.  S.] 

AMYNANDER  ('Afitwdpo*),  king  of  the 
Athamanes  first  appears  in  history  as  mediator 
between  Philip  of  Macedonia  and  the  Aetolians. 
(b.  c  208.)  When  the  Romans  were  about  to 
wage  war  on  Philip,  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
Amynander  to  inform  him  of  their  intention. 
On  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  came  to  the 
camp  of  the  Romans  and  promised  them  assistance: 
the  task  of  bringing  over  the  Aetolians  to  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans  was  assigned  to  him. 
In  B.c  198  he  took  the  towns  of  Phoca  and 
Uomphi,  and  ravaged  Thcssaly.  He  was  present 
at  the  conference  between  Flaminius  and  Philip, 
and  during  the  short  truce  was  sent  by  the  former 
to  Rome.  He  was  again  present  at  the  conference 
held  with  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae. 
( >n  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain all  the  fortresses  which  he  had  taken  from 
Philip.  In  the  war  which  the  Romans  supported 
by  Philip,  waged  with  Antiochus  III.  Amynander 
was  induced  by  his  brother-in-law,  Philip  of 
Megalopolis  to  side  with  Antiochus  to  whom  he 
rendered  active  service.  Dut  in  B.  c.  191  he  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Philip,  and  fled  with 
his  wife  and  children  to  Ambracia.  The  Romans 
required  that  he  should  be  delivered  up,  but  their 
demand  was  not  complied  with,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Aetolians  he  recovered  his  king- 
dom. He  sent  ambassadors'  to  Rome  and  to  the 
Scipios  in  Asia,  to  treat  for  peace,  which  was 
grantod  him.  (b.  c.  189.)  He  afterwards  induced 
the  Ambraciots  to  surrender  to  the  Romans. 

He  married  Apamia,  the  daughter  of  a  Megalo- 
politan  named  Alexander.  Respecting  his  death 
we  have  no  accounts.    (Liv.  xxvii.  30,  xxix.  12, 


xxxi.  28,  xxxii.  14,  xxxiii.  3,  34.  xxxv.  47,  xxxvi. 
7—10,  14, 28,  32,  xxxviii.  1,  3,  9  ;  Folyb.  xvi.  27, 
xvii.  1,  10,  xviii.  19,  30,  xx.  10,  xxii.  8,  12  5 
Appian,  Syr.  17.)  [C.  P  M.] 

AM  Y NO'M ACII  US  (Vw^Fi). t,ic  »°n  of 
Philocrates  was  together  with  Timocrates  the 
heir  of  Epicurus.  (Diog.  Lacrt.  ix.  16,  17;  Cic  da 
Fin.  ii.  31.) 

AMYNTAS  fA/tfrras)  I,  king  of  Macedonia, 
son  of  Alcetas  and  fifth  in  descent  from  Perdiccas 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  (Herod,  viii.  139; 
comp.  Thucyd.  ii.  100;  Just.  viL  1,  xxxiii.  2; 
Paus.  ix.  40.) 

It  was  under  him  that  Macedonia  became  tri- 
butary to  the  Persians.  Alegabazus  whom  Darius 
on  his  return  from  his  Scythian  expedition  bad 
left  at  the  head  of  80,000  men  in  Europe  (Herod, 
iv.  1 43),  sent  after  the  conquest  of  Paeonia  to  re- 
quire earth  and  water  of  Amyntas  who  immedi- 
ately complied  with  his  demand.  The  Persian 
envoys  on  this  occasion  behaved  with  much  in- 
solence at  the  banquet  to  which  Amyntas  invited 
them,  and  were  murdered  by  his  son  Alexander. 
(Seep.  118,  b.)  After  this  we  find  nothing  re- 
corded of  Amyntas  except  his  offer  to  the  Pcisis- 
tratidao  of  Anthemus  in  Chalcidicc,  when  Hippiaa 
had  just  been  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  a  restora- 
tion to  Athens  by  the  power  of  the  Spartan  con- 
federacy. (Herod,  v.  94  ;  Mull.  Dor.  App.  L  § 
16 ;  Wasse,  ad  Thuc  ii.  99.)  Amyntas  died 
about  498  a.  c  leaving  the  kingdom  to  Alexander. 
Herodotus  (viii.  136)  speaks  of  a  son  of  Bu bares 
and  Gygaea,  called  Amyntas  after  his  grandfather. 

2.  II.  king  of  Macedonia,  was  son  of  Philip/ 
the  brother  of  Perdiccas  II.  (Thuc.  ii.  95.) 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  his  appanage  in  Upper 
Macedonia,  of  which  Perdiccas  seems  to  have 
wished  to  deprive  him,  as  he  had  before  endeav- 
oured to  wrest  it  from  Philip,  but  had  been  hin- 
dered by  the  Athenians.    (Thuc.  i.  57.) 

In  the  year  429  B.  c.  Amyntas  aided  by  Si- 
talces  king  of  the  Odrysian  Thracians  stood 
forward  to  contest  with  Perdiccas  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  itself;  but  the  latter  contnred  to 
obtain  peace  through  the  mediation  of  Seuthes  the 
nephew  of  the  Thrncian  king  (Thuc.  ii.  101); 
and  Amyntas  was  thus  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  his  hereditary  principality.  In  the  thirty- 
fifth  year,  however,  after  this  B.  c.  394,  he  ob- 
tained the  crown  by  the  murder  of  Pausanias  son 
of  the  usurper  Ae'ropus.  (Diod.  xiv.  89.)  It  was 
nevertheless  contested  with  him  by  Argaeus  the 
son  of  Pausanias  who  was  supported  by  Bardylis, 
the  Illyrian  chief:  the  result  was  that  Amyntas 
was  driven  from  Macedonia,  but  found  a  refuge 
among  the  Thessalians  and  was  enabled  by 
their  aid  to  recover  his  kingdom.  (Diod.  xiv.  92  ; 
I&ocr.  Archid.  p.  125,  b.  c. ;  comp.  Diod.  xvi. 
4;  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  11.)  But  before  his  flight, 
when  hard  pressed  by  Argaeus  and  the  Illyrians 
he  had  given  up  to  the  Olynthians  a  large  tract  of 
territory  bordering  upon  their  own,  —  despairing, 
as  it  would  seem,  of  a  restoration  to  the  throne, 
and  willing  to  cede  the  land  in  question  to  Olyn- 
thus  rather  than  to  his  rival.  (Diod.  xiv.  92,  xv. 
19.)   On  his  return  he  claimed  back  what  he  pro- 


•  There  is  some  discrepancy  of  statement  on 
this  point.     Justin  (vii.  4)  and  Aclian  (xii.  43) 
call  Amyntas  the  son  of  Menelaus.      See,  too, 
:  Diod.  xv.  GO,  and  Wosseling,  ad  Ivc 
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fe&sed  to  have  entrusted  to  them  as  a  deposit,  and  I 
as  they  refused  \o  restore  it,  he  applied  to  Sparta 
for  aid.  (Diod.  xv.  19.)  A  similar  application 
was  also  made,  B.  c.  382,  by  the  towns  of  Acanthus 
and  Apollonia,  which  had  been  threatened  by 
Olynthus  for  declining  to  join  her  confederacy. 
(Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  §  1 1,  kc)  With  the  consent  of 
the  allies  of  Sparta,  the  required  succour  was 
given,  under  the  command  successively  of  Euda- 
midas  (with  whom  bis  brother  Phoebidas  was 
associated),  Tclcutias,  Agesipolis,  and  Polybiade*, 
by  the  last  of  whom  Olynthus  was  reduced,  b.  c 
379.  (Diod.  xr.  19—23  ;  Xen.  Ildl.  v.  2,  3.) 
Throughout  the  war,  the  Spartans  were  rigorously 
seconded  by  Amyntas,  and  by  Derdas,  his  kins- 
roan,  prince  of  Elymia.  Besides  this  alliance  with 
Sparta,  which  he  appears  to  have  preserved  with- 
out interruption  to  his  death,  Amyntas  united 
himself  also  with  Jason  of  Pherae  (Diod.  xv.  60), 
and  carefully  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Athens, 
with  which  state  he  would  have  a  bond  of  union 
in  their  common  jealousy  of  Olynthus  and  pro- 
bably also  of  Thebes.  Of  his  friendship  towards 
the  Athenians  he  gave  proof,  1st,  by  advocating 
their  claim  to  the  possession  of  Amphipolis  (Aesch. 
Il«pl  Tlapawp.  p.  32);  and,  2ndly,  by  adopting 
Iphicrates  as  his  son.   (Id.  p.  32.) 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Amyntas, 
as  is  perhaps  implied  by  Strabo  (Ere  viL  p.*330), 
that  the  scat  of  the  Macedonian  government  was 
removed  from  Aegae  or  Edcssa  to  Pella,  though 
the  former  still  continued  to  be  the  burying-placc 
of  the  kings. 

Justin  (viL  4)  relates,  that  a  plot  was  laid  for 
1  is  assassination  by  his  wife  Eurydice,  who  wished 
to  place  her  son-in-law  and  paramour,  Ptolemy  of 
Alorus,  on  the  throne,  but  that  the  design  was 
discovered  to  Amyntas  by  her  daughter.  Diodorus 
(xv.  71 )  calls  Ptolemy  of  Alorus  the  ton  of  Amyn- 
tas ;  but  see  Wesseling's  note  ad  loc.%  and  Tliirl- 
walL,  (Jr.  J  list.  vol.  v.  p.  162.  Amyntas  died  in 
an  advanced  age,  B.c.  370,  leaving  three  legitimate 
sons,  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  the  famous  Philip. 
(Just.  I.e.;  Diod.  xv.  60.) 
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3.  Grandson  of  Amyntas  II.,  was  left  an  infant 
in  nominal  possession  of  the  throne  of  Macedonia, 
when  his  father  Perdiccas  III.  fell  in  battle  against 
the  lUyrians,  ac  360.  (Diod.  xvi.  2.)  He  was 
quietly  excluded  from  tho  kingly  power  by  his 
uncle  Philip,  b.  c.  359,  who  had  at  first  acted 
merely  as  regent  (Just  vii.  5),  and  who  felt  him- 
self so  safe  in  his  usurpation,  that  he  brought  up 
Amyntas  at  his  court,  and  gave  him  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage  In  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.  c.  336,  Amyntas 
was  executed  for  a  {dot  against  the  king's  life. 
(Thirlw.  Gr.  Hut.  vol.  v.  pp.  165,  166,  177,  vol 
vi.  p.  99,  and  the  authorities  to  which  he  refers  ; 
Ju>U  x»L  6,  and  Ercinsheiiu,  %d  Curt.  vi.  9,  17.) 
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4.  A  Macedonian  officer  in  Alexander's  army, 
son  of  Andromenes.  (Diod.  xvii.  45;  Curt.  v.  1. 
§40;  Arrian,  iii.  p.  72,  f.,  ed.  Steph.)  After  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus,  B.C.  334,  when  the  garrison 
of  Sardis  was  quietly  surrendered  to  Alexander, 
Amyntas  was  the  officer  sent  forward  to  receive  it 
from  the  commander,  Mithrenes.  (Arr.  i.  p.  1",  c. ; 
Ereinsh.  Sup.  in  Curt.  ii.  6.  §  12.)  Two  years  after, 
332,  we  again  hear  of  him  as  being  scut  into  Ma- 
cedonia to  collect  levies  while  Alexander  after  the 
siege  of  Gaza  advanced  to  Egypt;  and  he  returned 
with  them  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  king  waa 
in  possession  of  Susa.  (Arr.  iii.  p.  64,  c  ;  Curt.  iv. 
6.  §  30,  v.  1.  §  40,  vii.  1.  §  38.) 

After  the  execution  of  Philotas  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  b.  c.  330,  Amyntas  and  two  other  sons  of 
Andromenes  (Attalus  and  Simmias)  were  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  having  been  engaged  in  the  plot. 
The  suspicion  was  strengthened  by  their  kuown 
intimacy  with  Philotas,  and  by  the  fact  that  their 
brother  Polemo  had  fled  from  the  camp  when  the 
latter  was  apprehended  (Arr.  iii.  pp.  72,  f.,  73,0.), 
or  according  to  Curtius  (vii.  1.  §  10),  when  he  waa 
given  up  to  the  torture.  Amyntas  defended  himself 
and  his  brothers  ably  (Curt.  vii.  1.  §  18,  &c),  and 
their  innocence  being  further  established  by  Polemo's 
re-appearance  (Curt  vii.  2.  §  1,  &.c;  Arr.  iii.  p.  73, 
a.),  they  were  acquitted.  Some  little  time  after, 
Amyntas  was  killed  by  an  arrow  at  the  siege  of 
a  village.  (Arr.  iii.  /.  c.)  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  son  of  Andromenes  is  the  Amyntas  mentioned 
by  Curtius  (iii.  9.  §  7)  as  commander  of  a  portion 
of  the  Macedonian  troops  at  the  buttle  of  Issus, 
B.  c.  333 ;  or  again,  the  person  spoken  of  ns  lead- 
ing a  brigade  at  the  forcing  of  the  "Persian  Gates," 
B.  c.  331.  (Curt.  v.  4.  §  20.)  But  "Amyntas" 
appears  to  have  been  a  common  name  among  the 
Macedonians.  (Sec  Curt.  iv.  13.  §  28,  v.  2.  §  5f 
viii.  2.  §  14,  16,  vi.  7.  $  15,  vi.  9.  $  28.) 

5.  The  Macedonian  fugitive  and  traitor,  son 
of  Antiochus.  Arrian  (p.  17,  f.)  ascribes  his 
flight  from  Macedonia  to  his  hatred  and  fear  of 
Alexander  the  Great;  the  ground  of  these  feel- 
ings is  not  stated,  but  Mitford  (ch.  44.  sect.  I) 
connects  him  with  the  plot  of  Pausnnias  and  the 
murder  of  Philip.  He  took  refuge  in  Ephesus 
under  Persian  protection;  whence,  however,  after 
the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  fearing  the  approach  of 
Alexander,  he  escaped  with  the  Greek  mercenaries 
who  garrisoned  the  place,  ond  fled  to  the  court  of 
Dareius.  (Arr.  /.  c.)  In  the  winter  of  the  same 
year,  u.  c.  333,  while  Alexander  was  at  Phaselis 
in  Lycia,  discovery  was  made  of  a  plot  against  his 
life,  in  which  Amyntas  was  implicated.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  acted  as  the  channel  through  w  hom 
Dareius  had  been  negotiating  with  Alexander  the 
Lyncestian, and  had  promised  to  aid  him  in  mount- 
ing the  throne  of  Macedonia  on  condition  of  his 
assassinating  his  master.  The  design  was  di-MO- 
vered  through  the  confession  of  Asisines,  a  Persian, 
whom  Dareius  had  despatched  on  a  secret  mission 
to  the  Lyncestian,  and  who  was  apprehended  by 
Parmcnio  in  Phrygia.  (Arr.  i.  pp.  24,  e.,  25,  b.) 

At  the  battle  of  Issus  we  bear  agaiu  of  Amyntas 
as  a  commander  of  Greek  mercenaries  in  the  Per- 
sian service  (Curt.  iii.  11.  $  18;  comp.  Arr.  ii.  p. 
40,  b.);  and  Plutarch  and  Arrian  mention  his  ad- 
vice vninly  given  to  Darius  shortly  before,  to  await 
Alexander's  approach  in  the  large  open  plains  to 
the  westward  of  Cilicia.  (Plut.  Alex.  p.  675,  h. 
An.  ii.  pp.  33,  e.,  34,  a.) 
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On  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of 
Ttaus,  Amyntas  fled  with  a  large  body  of  Greeks 
to  Tripolis  in  Phoenicia.  There  he  seized  some 
ships,  with  which  he  passed  over  to  Cyprus,  and 
thence  to  Egypt,  of  the  sovereignty  of  which — a 
double  traitor — he  designed  to  posws9  himself. 
The  gates  of  Pelusium  were  opened  to  him  on  his 
pretending  that  he  came  with  authority  from  Da- 
reius  :  thence  he  pressed  on  to  Memphis,  and  being 
joined  by  a  large  number  of  Egyptians,  defeated  in 
a  battle  the  Persian  garrison  under  Mazaces.  But 
this  victory  made  his  troops  over-confident  and  in- 
cautious, and,  while  they  were  dispersed  for  plun- 
der, Mazaces  sallied  forth  upon  them,  and  Amyntas 
himself  was  killed  with  the  greater  part  of  his  men. 
(Diod.  xvii.  48  ;  Ait.  ii.  p.  40,  c  ;  Curt  iv.  1.  §  27, 
&c,  iv.  7.  §  1,  2.) 

It  is  possible  that  the  subject  of  the  present  arti- 
cle may  have  been  the  Amyntas  who  is  mentioned 
among  the  ambassadors  sent  to  the  Boeotians  by 
Philip,  a.  c.  338,  to  prevent  the  contemplated 
alliance  of  Thebes  with  Athens.  It  may  also  have 
been  the  son  of  Andromenes.  (Plut.  Dem.  pp.  849, 
854;  Diod.  xvL  8.5.) 

6.  A  king  of  Galatia  and  several  of  the  adja- 
cent countries,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  569) 
as  contemporary  with  himself.  He  seems  to  have 
first  possessed  Lycaonia,  where  he  maintained 
more  than  300  flocks.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  568.)  To 
this  he  added  the  territory  of  Derbc  by  the  murder 
of  its  prince,  Antipater,  the  friend  of  Cicero  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xiii.  73),  and  Isaura  and  Cappadocia  by 
Roman  favour.  Plutarch,  who  enumerates  him 
among  the  adherents  of  Antony  at  Actium  {Ant. 
p.  944,  c),  speaks  probably  by  anticipation  in  call- 
ing him  king  of  Galatia,  for  he  did  not  succeed  to 
that  till  the  death  of  Deiotarus  (Strab.  xii.  p.  567); 
and  the  latter  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  himself 
{Ant.  p.  945,  b.)  as  deserting  to  Octavius,  just  be- 
fore the  battle,  together  with  Amyntas. 

While  pursuing  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement, 
and  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  refractory  high- 
landers  around  him,  Amyntas  made  himself  master 
of  Homonada  (Strab.  xii.  p.  569),  or  Hotnona 
(Plin.  H.N.  v.  27),  and  slew  the  prince  of  that 
place ;  but  his  death  was  avenged  by  his  widow, 
and  Amyntas  fell  a  victim  to  an  ambush  which 
•he  laid  for  him.  (Strab.  Lc)  [E.  E.J 
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AMYNTAS  ('AfnWai),  a  Greek  writer  of  a 
entitled  traBnol,  which  was  probably  an  ac- 
count of  the  different  halting- places  of  Alexander 
the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  expedition.  He  perhaps 
accompanied  Alexander.  (Make,  C/tocriliu,  p.  205.) 
From  the  references  that  are  made  to  it,  it  seems 
to  have  contained  a  good  deal  of  historical  informa- 
tion. (Athen.  ii.  p.  67,  a,  x.  p.  442,  b.,  xi.  p.  500,  d., 
xii.  pp.  514,  f.,  529, e. ;  Aelian,  H.  N.  v.  1 4,  xvii.  1 7.) 
AMYNTAS,  surgeon.  [Anbntes.J 


AMYT1IAON. 

AMYNTIA'NUS  {'Apurr**6s),  the  author  of 
a  work  on  Alexander  the  Great,  dedicated  to  the 
emperor  M.  Antoninus,  the  style  of  which  Photius 
blames.  He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Olympias,  the 
mother  of  Alexander,  and  a  few  other  biographic 
(Phot.  Cod.  131,  p.  97,  a.,  ed.  Bekker.)  The 
Scholiast  on  Pindar  {ad  OL  iii.  52)  refers  to  a 
work  of  Amvntianus  on  elephants. 

AMYNTOR  {'Afivvrup),  according  to  Homer 
(//.  x.  266),  a  son  of  Ormcnus  of  Eleon  in  Thcssaly, 
where  Autolycus  broke  into  his  house  and  stole 
the  beautiful  helmet,  which  afterwards  came  into 
the  hands  of  Meriones,  who  wore  it  during  the 
war  against  Troy.  Amyntor  was  the  father  of 
Cmntor,  Euaemon,  Astydameia,  and  Phoenix. 
The  last  of  these  was  cursed  and  expelled  by 
Amyntor  for  having  entertained,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  mother  Cleobule  or  Hippodamcia,  an  unlaw- 
ful intercourse  with  his  father's  mistress.  (Horn. 
//.  ix.  434,  &c. ;  Lycophr.  417.)  According  to 
Apollodorus  (ii.  7.  §  7,  iii.  13.  §  7),  who  states 
that  Amyntor  blinded  his  son  Phoenix,  he  was  a 
king  of  Ormenium,  and  was  slain  by  Heracles,  to 
whom  he  refused  a  passage  through  his  dominions, 
and  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Astydameia.  (Comp. 
Diod.  iv.  37.)    According  to  Ovid  {Met.  viii.  307, 


[>iod.  iv.  37.)  A 
tii.  3G4,  &c),  A 


myntor  took  part  in  the  Calydo- 
uian  hunt,  and  was  king  of  the  Dolopes,  and  when 
conquered  in  a  war  by  Peleus,  he  gave  him  his  son 
Crantor  as  a  hostage.  [L.  S.] 

A'MYRIS  {"Auvpti),  of  Sybaris  in  Italy,  sur- 
naraed  "the  Wise,"  whose  son  was  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Agarista,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  a.c.  Amyris  was  sent  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle.  His  reputation 
for  wisdom  gave  rise  to  the  proverb, "Afivpis  nalvtrai, 
"the  wise  man  is  mad."  (Herod,  vi.  126;  Athen.  xii. 
p.  520,  a. ;  Suidaa.  s.  v. ;  Eustath.  ad  IL  ii.  p.  298 ; 
Zenobius,  Paroemiotrr.  it.  27.) 

AMYRTAECS^'A^upToToi).  1.  The  name, 
according  to  Ctcsias  {ap.  Phot.  Cod.  72,  p.  37, 
Bekker),  of  the  king  of  Egypt  who  was  conquered 
by  Cambyses.  [Psammenitus.] 

2.  A  Suite,  who,  having  been  invested  with  the 
title  of  king  of  Egypt,  was  joined  with  Inarus  the 
Libyan  in  the  command  of  the  Egyptians  when 
they  rebelled  against  Artaxerxes  Longininnus  ( B.  c 
460).  After  the  first  success  of  the  Egyptians, 
B.  c  456  [Auiakmknbs],  Artaxcrxes"  *  sent  a 
second  immense  army  against  them,  by  which  they 
were  totally  defeated.  Amyrtacus  escaped  to  the 
island  of  Elbo,  and  maintained  himself  as  king  hi 
the  marshy  districts  of  Lower  Egypt  till  about  the 
year  414  B.C.,  when  the  Egyptians  expelled  the 
Persians,  and  Amyrtacus  reigned  six  years,  being 
the  only  king  of  the  28th  dynasty.  His  name  on 
the  monuments  is  thought  to"  be  Aomahorte. 
Eusebius  calls  him  Amyrtes  and  Amyrtanus 
{'Afivprdvos).  (Herod,  ii.  140,  iii.  15  ;  Thuc.  i. 
110;  Diod.  xi.  74,  75;  Cteaias.  ap.  Phot,  pp.27, 
32,  40,  Bekker;  Euseb.  Chron.  Arnwn.  pp.  106, 
342,  cd.  Zohrab  and  Mai;  Wilkinson's  Ant. 
Eitypt.  i.  p.  205.)  [P.  S.] 

A'MYRUS  {'Afivpos),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  from 
whom  the  town  and  river  Amyrus  in  Thessaly 
were  believed  to  have  derived  their  name.  (Steph. 
Byz.  t.r.;  Val.  Flacc.  ii.  11.)  [L.  S.] 

AMYTHA'ON  {'AfivdAuv),  a  son  of  Cn'theus 
and  Tyro  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  235,  Ace),  and  brother 
of  Aeson  and  Pheres.  (Horn.  Otl.  xi.  259.)  He 
dwelt  at  Pylos  in  Messcnia,  and  by  Idomene  be- 
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came  the  father  of  Bias,  Mclampua,  and  Aeolia. 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  §11,  7.  §  7.)  According  to  Pindar 
(PpiA.  iv.  220,  &c),  he  and  several  other  members 
of  his  family  went  to  lolcus  to  intercede  with 
Delias  on  behalf  of  J  awn.  Pau&anias  (v.  8.  §  1) 
mentions  him  among  those  to  whom  the  restoration 
of  the  Olympian  game*  wan  ascrilied.      [L.  S.J 

AM  YTHAO'NIUS,  a  patronymic  from  Atny- 
thaon,  by  which  his  son,  the  seer  Mclampus,  is 
sometimes  designated.  (Virg.  iieoiy.  ul  5.50 ; 
Columell.  x.  348.)  The  descendants  of  Amythaon 
in  general  are  called  by  the  Greeks  Ajuvtbaouidac. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  372.)  '  *  [L.  S.J 

A'MYTIS  ("A^onr).  1.  The  daughter  of  As- 
tyages,  the  wife  of  Cyrus,  and  the  mother  of  Cam- 
bvses,  according  to  Ctesias.  (i'tn.  c  2,  10,  &.c, 
ed.  Lion.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Xerxes,  the  wife  of  Mega- 
byzus,  and  the  mother  of  Achacmenes,  who  pe- 
rished in  Egypt,  according  to  Ctesias.  (Pers.  c.  20, 
22.  28,  30,  3fi,  39,  &c) 

A'NACES.    [Akax,  No.  2.] 

ANACHARSIS  {'Avixaptris),  a  Scythian  of 
princely  rank,  according  to  Herodotus  (iT.  70),  the 
son  of  Giiurut,  and  brother  of  Saulius,  king  of 
Thrace ;  according  to  Lucian  (Scytha)  the  son  of 
Itauceta*.  He  left  his  native  country  to  travel  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  came  to  Athens  just  at 
the  time  that  Solon  was  occupied  with  his  legisla- 
tive measures.  He  became  acquainted  with  Solon, 
and  by  the  simplicity  of  his  way  of  living,  his 
talents,  and  his  acute  observations  on  the  institu- 
tions and  usages  of  the  Greeks,  he  excited  general 
attention  and  admiration.  The  fame  of  his  wisdom 
was  such,  that  he  was  even  reckoned  by  some 
among  the  seven  sages.  Some  writers  affirmed, 
that  after  having  been  honoured  with  the  Athenian 
franchise,  he  was  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  According  to  the  account  in  Herodotus, 
on  his  return  to  Thrace,  he  was  killed  by  his  bro- 
ther Sauliu.%  while  celebrating  the  orgies  of  Cybele 
at  Hvlaea.  Diogenes  Lnertius  gives  a  somewhat 
different  version — that  he  was  killed  by  his  bro- 
ther while  hunting.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a 
metrical  work  on  legislation  and  the  art  of  war. 
Cicero  ( 7W.  Ltisj>.  v.  32)  quotes  from  one  of  his 
letters,  of  which  several,  though  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity, arc  still  extant.  Various  sayings  of  his 
have  been  preserved  by  Diogenes  and  Athenaeus. 
(Herod,  iv.  46,  76,  77;  Plut.  Sol.  5,  Chmir. 
Stj>t.  Supient.;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  101,  &c;  Strab.  vii. 
p.  303;  Lucian,  Scyl/tu  and  Anuchnrsus;  Athcn. 
iv.  p.  159,  x.  pp.  428,  437,  xiv.  p.  613  ;  Aclian, 
V.lf.  v.  7.)  [CP.  M.J 

ANA'CREOX  ('Aswpiw),  one  of  the  principal 
Greek  lyric  poets,  was  a  native  of  the  Ionian  city 
of  Teos,  Li  Asia  Minor.  The  accounts  of  his  life 
are  meagre  and  confused,  but  he  seems  to  have 
spent  his  youth  at  his  native  city,  and  to  have  re- 
moved, with  the  great  body  of  its  inhabitants,  to 
Abdcra,  in  Thrace,  when  Teos  was  taken  by  Har- 
pagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus  (about  H.  c.  540  ;  Strab. 
xiv.  p,  644).  The  early  part  of  his  middle  life 
was  spent  at  Santos,  under  the  patronage  of  Poly- 
crates,  in  whose  praise  Anacrcon  wrote  many 
songs,  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  638  ;  Herod,  iii.  121.)  He 
enjoyed  very  high  favour  with  the  tyrant,  and  is 
•aid  to  have  softened  his  temper  by  the  charms  of 
music.  (Maxim.  Tyr.  DLs*.  xx.xvii.  5.)  After 
the  death  of  Polycrates  (a.  c.  522),  he  went  to 
Athens  at  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant  Jlipparchus, 


who  sent  a  galley  of  fifty  oars  to  fetch  him.  (Plat. 
Htpjxiirh.  p.  228.)  At  Athens  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Simouidcs  and  other  poets,  whom 
the  taste  of  Hipparchus  had  collected  round  him, 
and  be  was  admitted  to  intimacy  by  other  noble 
families  besides  the  Peisistmtidae,  among  whom  ho 
especially  celebrated  the  beauty  of  Critias,  the  son 
of  Dropides.  (Plat.  Charm,  p.  157;  Berghk's 
Anwreou,  fr.  55.)  He  died  at  the  age  of  85,  pro- 
bably about  B.  c  478.  (Lucian,  Mucrob.  c.  26.) 
Simonides  wrote  two  epitaphs  upon  him  (AnUiol. 
Pal.  vii.  24,  25),  the  Athenians  set  up  his  statue 
in  the  Acropolis  (Paus.  i.  25.  §  1),  and  the  Teians 
struck  his  portrait  on  their  coins.  (Yiscouti,  Icon, 
tV/w/tw,  pi.  iii.  6.)  The  place  of  his  death,  how- 
ever, is  uncertain.  The  second  epitaph  uf  Simo- 
nides appears  to  say  clearly  that  he  was  buried  at 
Teos,  whither  he  is  supposed  to  have  returned  after 
the  death  of  Hipparchus  (u.  c.  514);  but  there  is 
also  a  tradition  that,  after  his  return  to  Teos,  he 
tie*!  a  second  time  to  Abdcra,  in  consequence  of 
the  revolt  of  Histiaeus.  (b.  c.  495  ;  Suidas,  ».  v. 
'KvoKpiuv  and  Ttai.)  This  tradition  has,  however, 
very  probably  arisen  from  a  confusion  with  the 
original  emigration  of  the  Teians  to  Abdcra. 

The  universal  tradition  of  antiquity  represents 
Anacrcon  as  a  most  consummate  voluptuary  ;  and 
his  poems  prove  the  truth  of  the  tradition.  Though 
Athenaeus  (x.  p.  429)  thought  that  their  drunken 
tone  was  affected,  arguing  that  the  poet  must  have 
been  tolerably  sober  while  in  the  act  of  writing,  i\ 
is  plain  that  Anacrcon  sings  of  love  and  wine  with 
hearty  good  will,  and  that  his  songs  in  honour  of 
Polycrates  came  less  from  the  heart  than  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  love  for  the  beautiful  youths  whom 
the  tyrant  had  gathered  round  him.  \Antfa>l.  Pal. 
vii.  '25;  Maxim.  Tyr.  Diss.  xxvi.  1.)  We  see  in 
him  the  luxury  of  the  Ionian  inflamed  by  the 
fervour  of  the  poet.  The  tale  that  he  loved  Sappho 
is  very  improbable.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  599.)  His 
death  was  worthy  of  his  life,  if  we  may  believe  the 
account,  which  looks  however,  too  like  a  poetical 
fiction,  that  he  was  choked  by  a  grape- stone. 
(Plin.  vii.  5;  Val.  Max.  ix.  12.  §8.)  The  idea 
formed  of  Anacrcon  by  nearly  all  ancient  writers, 
as  a  grey-haired  old  man,  seems  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  his  later  poems,  in  forgctfulucss  of  the 
fact  that  when  his  fume  was  at  its  height,  at  the 
court  of  Polycrates,  he  was  a  very  young  man  ;  the 
delusion  being  aided  by  the  unabated  warmth  of 
his  poetry  to  the  very  last. 

In  the  time  of  Suidas  five  books  of  Anacreou'i 
poems  wen-  extant,  but  of  these  only  a  few  genuine 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  The  "Odes" 
attributed  to  him  arc  now  universally  admitted  to 
be  spurious.  All  of  them  are  later  than  the  time 
of  Anacreon.  Though  some  of  them  are  very 
graceful,  others  are  very  deficient  in  poetical  feel- 
ing ;  and  all  are  w  anting  in  the  tone  of  earnestness 
which  the  poetry  of  Anacreon  always  breathed. 
The  usual  metre  in  these  Odes  is  "the  Iambic 
Dimeter  Catalectic,  which  occurs  only  once  in  the 
genuine  fragments  of  Anacreon.  His  favourite 
metres  are  the  Choriambic  and  the  Ionic  a 
Minore. 

The  editions  of  Anacreon  are  very  numerous. 
The  best  are  those  of  Brunck,  Straab.  1 786 ;  Fischer, 
Lips.  1793  ;  Mehlhorn,  Glogau,  1825;  and 
Bcr^k,    Lips.  1834.  [P.  S.J 

A  X  AC  Y  N  DAK  A  X  ES  ('AvaKuvlapdins),  the 
father  of  Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assyria.  (Ariiuu, 
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An.  ii.  5  ;  Stnib  xiv.  p.  67*2;  Athcn.  viii.  p.  33.1,  f., 
xii.  pp.  529,  e,  530,  b  ) 

ANADYO'MENE  ('AvaSve/Um^  the  goddess 
rising  out  of  the  sea,  a  surname  given  to  Aphrodite, 
in  allusion  to  the  story  of  her  being  bom  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  This  surname  had  not  much  ce- 
lebrity previous  to  the  time  of  Apclles,  but  his 
famous  painting  of  Aphrodite  Anadyomene,  in 
which  the  goddess  was  represented  as  rising  from 
the  sea  and  drying  her  hair  with  her  hands  at 
once  drew  great  attention  to  this  poetical  idea,  and 
excited  the  emulation  of  other  artists,  painters  as 
well  as  sculptors.  The  painting  of  Apelles  was 
made  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who 
set  it  up  in  their  temple  of  Asclepius.  Its  beauty 
induced  Augustus  to  have  it  removed  to  Rome, 
and  the  Coans  were  indemnified  by  a  reduction  in 
their  taxes  of  100  talents.  In  the  time  of  Nero 
the  greater  part  of  the  picture  had  become  effaced, 
ind  it  was  replaced  by  the  work  of  another  artist. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  657;  Plin.  //.  .V.  xxxv.  36.  §§  12. 
and  15  ;  Auson.  Ep.  106  ;  Paus.  ii.  1.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANAKA  ('Avaia),  an  Amazon,  from  whom  the 
town  of  Anaca  in  Caria  derived  its  name.  (Steph. 
13  vz.  t.v. ;  Kustath.  ad  D.onys.  Ptrieg.  828.)  [L.S.] 

ANAGALLIS.  [Auallm.] 

ANAGNOSTES,  JOANNES  OlwdVvijj  'Avo- 
7*ortrnjj),  wrote  an  account  of  the  storming  of  his 
native  city,  Tbessalonica,  by  the  Turks  under 
Amurath  II.  (a.  d.  1430),  to  which  is  added  a 
**  Monodia,*  or  lamentation  for  the  event,  in  prose. 
The  work  is  printed,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the 
"S.vnfOKra  of  I^eo  Allatius,  Rom.  1653,  8vo.,  pp. 
318—380.  The  author  was  present  at  the  siege, 
after  which  he  left  the  city,  but  was  induced  to 
return  to  it  by  the  promises  of  the  conqueror,  who 
two  years  afterwards  deprived  him  of  all  bis  pro- 
perty. (Hanekius,  de  Hut.  Byz.  Script  i.  38, 
p.  636 ;  Wharton,  Supp.  to  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  ii. 
p.  130.)  [P.  S.] 

ANAI'TIS  (\Wm),  an  Asiatic  divinity, 
whose  name  appears  in  various  modifications,  some- 
times written  Anaea  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  738),  some- 
times Ancitis  (Plut.  Artaj.  27),  sometimes  Tanai's 
(Clem.  Alex.  Protrcpt.  p.  43),  or  Nanaea.  (Maccab. 
ii.  1,  13.)  Her  worship  was  spread  over  several 
parts  of  Asia,  such  as  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Assy- 
ria, Persia,  &c.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  512,  xii.  p.  559.  xv. 
p.  733.)  In  most  places  where  she  was  worship- 
ped we  find  numerous  slaves  (Upi&ovKoi)  of  both 
•exes  consecrated  to  her,  and  in  Acilisene  these 
slaves  were  taken  from  the  most  distinguished 
families.  The  female  slaves  prostituted  them- 
selves for  a  number  of  years  before  they  married. 
These  priests  seem  to  have  been  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  sacred  land  connected  with  her  temples,  and 
we  find  mention  of  sacred  cows  also  being  kept  at 
such  temples.  (Plut.  Lucuil.  24.)  From  this  and 
other  circumstances  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the 
worship  of  Anaitis  was  a  branch  of  the  Indian 
worship  of  nature.  It  seems,  at  any  rate,  clear 
that  it  was  a  part  of  the  worship  so  common  among 
the  Asiatics,  of  tho  creative  powers  of  nature,  both 
male  and  female.  The  Greek  writers  sometimes 
^dcntify  Anaitis  with  their  Artemis  (Paus.  iii.  16. 
}  6  ;  Plut  /.  c),  and  sometimes  with  their  Aphro- 
dite. (Clem.  Alex. /.  c  ;  Agathias,  i.  2  ;  Ammian. 
Marc,  xxiii.  3;  Spartian.  Carue.  7;  comp.  Creuzer, 
Symbol,  ii.  p.  22,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ANA'NIUS  ('ArdVioi),  a  Greek  iambic  poet, 
contemporary  with  llipponax  (about  540  a  i.) 


ANASTASIUS. 

The  invention  of  the  sntyric  iambic  verse  called 
Scazon  is  ascribed  to  him  as  well  as  to  llipponax. 
(Hcphaest.  p.  30,  11,  Gaisf.)  Some  fragments  of 
Ananius  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (pp.  78,  282, 
370),  and  all  that  is  known  of  him  has  been  col- 
lected by  Wclcker.  (Hipponactia  et  Ananii  lambo- 
graphorum  Fragmenta,  p.  109,  6iC.)        [P.  S.] 

ANAPHAS  ('Arabia*),  was  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  seven  who  slew  the  Magi  in  B.  c.  521, 
and  to  have  been  lineally  descended  from  Atosaa, 
the  sister  of  Cambysea,  who  was  the  father  of  tho 
great  Cyrus.  The  Cappadocian  kings  traced  their 
origin  to  Anaphas  who  received  the  government 
of  Cappadocia,  free  from  taxes.  Anaphas  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  of  the  same  name,  and  the  latter 
by  Datames.  (l)iod.  xxxi.  Eel  3.) 

ANASTA'SIA,  a  noble  Roman  lady,  who  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  the  Diocletian  persecution. 
(a.  d.  303.)  Two  letters  written  by  her  in  prison 
are  extant  in  Suidas  s.  r.  xPUff67°*°*-    [P-  S.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  (' Ayturrdcrio,),  the  author  of 
a  Latin  epigram  of  eighteen  lines  addressed  to 
a  certain  Armatus,  44 Dc  Rationc  Victus  Salutaris 
post  Incisam  Venam  et  Emissum  Sanguincm,'* 
which  is  to  be  found  in  several  editions  of  the 
Regimen  Sanitatis Salernilanum.  (e.g.  Antverp.  1 557, 
12mo.)  The  life  and  date  of  the  author  are  quite 
unknown,  but  he  was  probably  a  late  writer,  and 
is  therefore  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  Greek 
physician  of  the  same  name,  whose  remedy  for  the 
gout,  which  was  to  be  taken  during  a  whole  year, 
is  quoted  with  approbation  by  Aetius  (tetrab.  iii. 
serm.  iv.  47,  p.  609),  and  who  must  therefore  have 
lived  some  tune  during  or  before  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ  [\V.  A.  G.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  I.  II.,  patriarchs  of  Antioch. 
[AnaSTAMI'S  Sinaita.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  I.  ( 'Aviurrdfftos ),  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  surnamed  Dicona  (Afxo- 
pos)  on  account  of  the  "different  colour  of  hit 
eye-balls,  was  born  about  430  a.  d.,  at  Dyrra- 
chium  in  Epeirus.  He  was  descended  from  an 
unknown  family,  and  we  are  acquainted  with 
only  a  few  circumstances  concerning  his  life  pre- 
viously to  his  accession.  We  know,  however, 
that  he  was  a  zealous  Eutychian,  that  he  was  not 
married,  and  that  he  served  in  the  imperial  life- 
guard of  the  Silentiarii,  which  was  the  cause  of  hit 
being  generally  called  Anastasius  Silentiarius.  The 
emperor  Zcno,  the  I  saurian,  having  died  in  491 
without  male  issue,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
his  brother  Longinus  would  succeed  him ;  but  in 
consequence  of  an  intrigue  carried  on  during  soma 
time,  as  it  seems,  between  Anastasius  and  the  em- 
press Ariadne,  Anastasius  was  proclaimed  emperor. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  married  Ariadne,  but  it  docs 
not  appear  that  he  had  had  an  adulterous  inter- 
course with  her  during  the  life  of  her  husband. 
When  Anastasius  ascended  the  throne  of  the 
Eastern  empire  he  was  a  man  of  at  least  sixty,  but 
though,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  he 
evinced  uncommon  energy,  his  reign  is  one  of  the 
most  deplorable  periods  of  Byzantine  history,  dis- 
turbed as  it  was  by  foreign  and  intestine  wars  and 
by  the  still  greater  calamity  of  religious  troubles. 
Immediately  after  his  accession,  Longinus  the 
brother  of  Zcno,  Longinus  Magister  Officiorum, 
and  Longinus  Selinuntius,  rose  against  him,  and 
being  all  natives  of  Isauria,  where  they  had  great 
influence,  they  made  this  province  the  centre  of 
their  operations  against  the  imperial  troops.  This 
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war,  which  is  known  in  history  under  the  name  of 
the  I  saurian  war,  lasted  till  497,  and  partly  till 
498,  when  it  was  finished  to  the  advantage  of  the 
emperor  by  the  captivity  and  death  of  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  rebellion.  John  the  Scythian,  John 
the  Hunchbacked,  and  under  them  Justinus,  who 
became  afterwards  emperor,  distinguished  theiu- 
seUes  greatly  as  commanders  of  the  armies  of 
Anastasius.  The  following  years  were  signalized 
by  a  sedition  in  Constantinople  occasioned  by  dis- 
turbances between  the  factions  of  the  Blue  and  the 
Green,  by  religious  troubles  which  the  emperor 
was  able  to  quell  only  by  his  own  humiliation,  by 
wars  with  the  Arabs  and  the  Bulgarians,  and  by 
earthquakes,  famine,  and  plague,  (a.  d.  500.) 
Anastasius  tried  to  relieve  his  people  by  abolishing 
the  xpwraVyvpoj,  a  heavy  poll-tax  which  was  paid 
indifferently  for  men  and  for  domestic  animals. 
Immediately  after  these  calamities,  Anastasius  was 
involved  in  a  war  with  Cabadis,  the  king  of  Persia, 
who  destroyed  the  Byzantine  army  commanded  by 
Ilypacius  and  Patricius  Phrygius,  and  ravaged 
Mesopotamia  in  a  dreadful  manner.  Anastasius 
purchased  peace  in  505  by  paying  11,000  pounds 
of  gold  to  the  Persians,  who,  being  threatened 
with  an  invasion  of  the  Huns,  restored  to  the  em- 
peror the  provinces  which  they  bad  overrun.  From 
Asia  Anastasius  sent  his  generals  to  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  where  they  fought  an  unsuccessful  but 
not  inglorious  campaign  against  the  East-Goths  of 
Italy,  and  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  defend  the  passage 
of  the  Danube  against  the  Bulgarians.  These  in- 
defatigable warriors  crossed  that  river  in  great 
numbers,  and  ravaging  the  greater  part  of  Thrace, 
appeared  in  sight  of  Constantinople ;  and  no  other 
means  were  left  to  the  emneror  to  secure  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  his  capital  but  by  con- 
structing a  fortified  wall  across  the  isthmus  of  Con- 
stantinople from  the  coast  of  the  Propontis  to  that 
of  the  Pontus  Euxinus.  (a.  d.  507.)  Some  parts 
of  this  wall,  which  in  a  Liter  period  proved  useful 
against  the  Turks,  are  still  existing.  Clovis,  king 
of  the  Franks,  was  created  consul  by  Anastasius. 

The  end  of  the  reign  of  Anastasius  cannot  well 
be  understood  without  a  short  notice  of  the  state 
of  religion  during  this  time,  a  more  circumstantial 
account  of  which  the  reader  will  find  in  Evagrius 
and  Thcophanes  cited  below. 

As  early  as  488,  Anastasius,  then  only  a  Silen- 
tiarius,  had  been  active  in  promoting  the  Euty- 
chian  Palladius  to  the  see  of  Antioch.  This  act 
was  made  a  subject  of  reproach  against  him  by  the 
orthodox  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Euphemius, 
who,  upon  Anastasius  succeeding  Zeno  on  the 
throne,  persuaded  or  compelled  him  to  sign  a  con- 
fession of  faith  according  to  the  orthodox  principles 
laid  down  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  Notwith- 
standing this  confession,  Anastasius  continued  an 
adherent  to  the  doctrines  of  Eutychius,  and  in 
496  he  had  his  enemy,  Euphemius,  deposed  and 
banished.  It  is  said,  that  at  this  time  Anastasius 
shewed  great  propensities  to  the  sect  of  the  Ace- 
phali.  The  successor  of  Euphemius  was  Maccdo- 
nius,  who  often  thwarted  the  measures  of  the  cro- 
wd who  but  a  few  years  afterwards  was 
from  his  see,  which  Anastasius  gave  to  the 
Eutychian  Timotheus,  who  opposed  the  orthodox 
in  many  matters.  Upon  this,  Anastasius  was 
anathematized  by  pope  Symmachus,  whose  succes- 
sor, Hormisdas,  sent  deputies  to  Constantinople 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace  to  the  Church  of 
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the  East.  However,  the  religious  motives  of  these 
disturbances  were  either  so  intimately  connected 
with  political  motives,  or  the  hatred  between  the 
parties  was  so  great,  that  the  deputies  did  not  suc- 
ceed. In  514,  Vilalianus,  a  Gothic  prince  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Constantinople, 
under  the  pretext  of  compelling  Anastasius  to  put 
an  end  to  the  vexations  of  the  orthodox  church. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  such  an  enemy,  Anastasius 
promised  to  assemble  a  general  council,  which  was 
to  be  presided  over  by  the  pope,  and  he  appointed 
Vitalianus  his  commander-in-chief  in  Thrace.  But 
no  6ooner  was  the  army  of  Vitalianus  disbanded, 
than  Anastasius  once  more  eluded  his  promises, 
and  the  predomination  of  the  Eutvchians  over  the 
orthodox  lasted  till  the  death  of  the  emperor. 
Anastasius  died  in  518,  nt  the  age  of  between 
eighty-eight  and  ninety-one  years.  Evagrius  states, 
that  after  his  death  his  name  wus  erased  from  the 
sacred  "Diptychs"  or  tables. 

Religious  hatred  having  more  or  less  guided 
modem  writers  as  well  as  those  whom  we  must 
consider  as  the  sources  with  regard  to  Anastasius, 
the  character  of  this  emperor  has  been  described  in 
a  very  different  manner.  The  reader  will  find 
these  opinions  carefully  collected  and  weighed  with 
prudence  and  criticism  in  Tillcmont's  "  Histoire 
des  Empcrcurs."  Whatever  were  his  vices,  and 
however  avaricious  and  faithless  he  was,  Anastasius 
was  far  from  being  a  common  man.  Tillemont, 
though  he  is  often  misled  by  bigotry,  does  not 
blame  him  for  many  actions,  and  praises  him  for 
many  others  for  which  he  has  been  frequently  re- 
proached. Le  Beau,  the  author  of  the  "Histoire 
du  Bas  Empire,"  docs  not  condemn  him ;  and 
Gibbon  commends  him,  although  principally  for  his 
economy.  (Evagrius,  iii.  29,  seq. ;  Cedrcnus,  pp, 
354-365,  ed.  Paris;  Theophanes,  pp.  1 15-141,  ed. 
Paris;  Gregor.  Turon.  ii.  38.)  [W.  P.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  II.,  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  original  name  of  this  emperor 
was  Artemius,  and  he  was  one  of  the  ministers 
( Protoasecretis)  of  the  emperor  Philippicus,  who 
had  his  eyes  put  out  by  the  traitor  Rums,  in 
the  month  of  June  a.  d.  713.  Artemius,  uni- 
versally esteemed  for  his  character  and  his 
qualities,  was  chosen  in  his  stead,  and,  although 
his  reign  was  short  and  disturbed  by  troubles, 
he  gave  sufficient  proofs  of  being  worthy  to  reign. 
After  having  punished  Rufus  and  his  accomplices, 
he  appointed  tho  I  saurian  Leo,  who  became  after- 
wards emperor,  his  general  in  chief  against  the 
Lazes  and  other  Caucasian  nations,  and  himself 
made  vigorous  preparations  against  the  Arabs,  by 
whom  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire  were 
then  continually  harassed.  He  formed  the  bold 
plan  of  burning  the  naval  stores  of  the  enemy  on 
the  coast  of  Syria,  stores  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  fleet,  witL  which  the  Arabs 
intended  to  lay  siege  to  Constantinople.  The 
commander  of  the  Byzantine  fleet  was  John,  who 
combined  the  three  dignities  of  grand  treasurer  of 
the  empire,  admiral,  and  dean  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
who  left  Constantinople  in  715.  But  the  expe- 
dition failed,  and  a  mutiny  broke  out  on  board  the 
ships,  in  consequence  of  which  John  was  mas- 
sacred, and  Theodosius,  once  a  receiver  of  the  taxes, 
proclaimed  emperor.  It  is  probable  that  the  rebel 
had  many  adherents  in  the  Asiatic  provinces ;  for 
|  while  he  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  Constantinople, 
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Anastasius,  after  having  left  a  strong  garrison  for 
the  defence  of  his  capital,  went  to  Nicaea  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  all  danger  from  that  side. 
After  an  obstinate  resistance  during  six  months, 
Constantinople  was  taken  by  surprise  in  the  month 
of  Jauuary  716,  and  Anastasius,  besieged  in  Nicaca, 
surrendered  on  condition  of  having  his  life  pre- 
served. This  was  granted  to  him  by  the  victorious 
rebel,  who  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of 
Theodosius  III.  Anastasius  retired  to  a  convent 
at  Thcssalonica,  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Leo  III.  I sau ru s  (721),  Anastasius  conspired 
against  this  emperor  at  the  instigation  of  Nicetas 
Xylonites.  They  hoped  to  be  supported  by  Ter- 
belis  or  Terbclius,  king  of  Bulgaria;  but  their 
enterprise  proved  abortive,  and  the  two  conspirators 
were  put  to  death  by  order  of  Leo.  (Theophanes, 
pp.321 ,  &c,  335,  ed.  Paris  ;  Zonaras,  xiv.  26,  6lc; 
Ccdrenus,  p.  449,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

ANASTA'SIUS,  abbot  of  St.  Euthymium  in 
Palestine,  about  741  A.  o.,  wrote  a  Greek  work 
against  the  Jews,  a  Latin  version  of  which  by 
Turrianus  is  printed  in  Canisii  Antiquar.  Led.  hi. 
pp.  123 — 186.  The  translation  is  very  imperfect. 
A  MS.  of  the  original  work  is  still  extant.  (CataL 
Vindobon.  pt,  1,  cod.  307,  num.  2,  p.  420.)  [P.  S.] 
ANASTA'SIUS,  a  Graeco-Roman  jurist,  who 
interpreted  the  Digest.  He  is  cited  in  the  Basilica 
(ed.  Heirabach.  iL  p.  10;  ed.  FabroL  iv.  p.  701, 
viL  p.  258),  in  which,  on  one  occasion,  his  opinion 
is  placed  in  opposition  to  that  of  Stephanus.  Be- 
yond this  circumstance,  we  can  discover  in  his 
fragments  no  very  strong  reason  for  supposing  him 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Justinian ;  Ilcitr, 
however,  considered  it  certain  that  he  was  so,  and 
accordingly  marked  his  name  with  an  asterisk  in 
the  list  of  "jurists  subjoined  to  his  edition  of  Theo- 
philus.  (Knurs,  xx.  p.  1234.)  The  name  is  so 
common,  that  it  would  be  rash  to  identify  the 
jurist  with  contemporary  Anastasii ;  but  it  may  be 
stated,  that  among  more  than  forty  persons  of  the 
name,  Fabricius  mentions  one  who  was  consul  a.  d. 
517.  Procopius  (de  Bdl.  Pers.  ii.  4,  5)  relates, 
that  Anastasius,  who  had  quelled  an  attempt  to 
usurp  imperial  power  in  his  native  city  Dora,  and 
had  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  intelligence,  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Chosroes,  a.  d.  540.  This 
Anastasius  was  atnrst  detained  against  his  will  by 
Chosroes,  but  was  sent  back  to  Justinian,  after 
Chosroes  had  destroyed  the  city  of  Sura.  [J.  T.  G.] 
ANASTA'SIUS,  metropolitan  bishop  of  Nick 
(about  520 — 536  a.  d.),  wrote  or  dictated,  in 
Greek,  a  work  on  the  Psalms,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant.   {DM.  CoUim.  p.  38.0.)  [P.  S.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  1.,  bishop  of  Romk,  from  398 
to  his  death  in  402,  took  the  side  of  Jerome  in  his 
controversy  with  Rufinus  respecting  Origen.  He 
excommunicated  Rufinus  and  condemned  the  works 
of  Origen,  confessing,  however,  that  he  had  never 
heard  Origcn's  name  before  the  translation  of  one 
of  his  works  by  Rufinus.  (Constant,  EpUt.  Pontif. 
Horn.  p.  715.)  Jerome  praises  him  in  the  highest 
terms.  (Episl.  16.)  [P.  S.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  II.,  bishop  of  Romk  from  496 
to  his  death  in  498,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  compose  the  quarrel  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches,  which  had  been  excited  by  Aca- 
cius.  There  are  extant  two  letters  which  he  wrote 
to  the  emperor  Anastasius  on  this  occasion,  and 
One  which  he  wrote  to  Go  vis,  king  of  the  Franks, 
in  Ikiuzius,  AW  Collect.  Condi,  p.  1 4 57.     [P.S.J  | 
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ANASTA'SIUS  SI  N  AIT  A  ('Award™* 
vcuVtjt).  Three  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned 
by  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  often  coufounded  with 
one  another. 

1.  Anastasius  I.,  made  patriarch  of  Antioch 
A.  D.  559  or  561,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  con- 
troversy with  the  Aphthartodocetae,  who  thought 
that  the  body  of  Christ  before  the  resurrection  was 
incorruptible.  He  opposed  the  edict  which  Justi- 
nian issued  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  and  was  af- 
terwards banished  by  the  younger  Justin.  (570.) 
In  593  he  was  restored  to  his  bishopric  at  Antioch, 
and  died  in  599. 

2.  Anastasius  II.,  succeeded  Anastasius  I.  in 
the  bishopric  of  Antioch,  a.  n.  599.  He  translated 
into  Greek  the  work  of  Gregory  the  Great,  "de 
Cura  Pastorali,*'  and  was  killed  by  the  Jews  in  a 
tumult,  609  a.  D. 

3.  Anastasius,  a  presbvter  and  monk  of  Mu 
Sinai,  called  by  laterGreek  writers  "the  New  Moses" 
(M&xrijr  vios)y  lived  towards  the  end  of  7th  cen- 
tury,as  is  clear  from  the  contents  of  his  u  Hodegus." 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  two  patriarchs 
of  Antioch  were  ever  monks  of  Sinai,  and  whether 
the  application  of  the  epithet 44  Sinaita"  to  them  has 
not  arisen  from  their  being  confounded  with  the 
third  Anastasius.  The  uHodegus"  (ooVyoi),  or 
**  Guide,"  above  mentioned,  a  work  against  the 
Acephali,  and  other  heretics  who  recognized  only 
one  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ,  is  ascribed  by 
Nicephorus  and  other  writers  to  Anastasius  I., 
patriarch  of  Antioch  ;  but  events  are  mentioned  in 
it  which  occurred  long  after  his  death.  Others 
have  thought  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  work 
originally,  but  that  it  has  been  greatly  interpolated. 
It  was  however,  most  probably  the  production  of 
the  third  Anastasius.  It  was  published  by  Gretser 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  Ingolstadt,  KJ06,  4to.  It  is  a 
loose,  illogical  rhapsody,  without  any  graces  of 
style,  and  very  inaccurate  as  to  facts. 

An  account  of  the  other  writings  ascribed  to 
these  three  Anastasii,  and  discussions  respecting 
their  authorship,  will  be  found  in  Fabricius  (MM. 
Grace,  x.  p.  57  1 ),  and  Cave.  {//Lit.  I  At.)    [P.  S.] 

ANATO'LIUS,  of  Bkrytus,  afterwards  P.  P. 
( prwfi-ctus  praetorio)  of  Illyricum,  received  a  legal 
education  in  the  distinguished  law-school  of  his 
native  place,  and  soon  acquired  great  reputation  in 
his  profession  of  jurisconsult.  Not  content,  how- 
ever, with  forensic  eminence,  from  tferytus  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  and  gained  admission  to  the  pa- 
lace of  the  emperor.  Here  he  rapidly  obtained 
favour,  was  respected  even  by  his  enemies,  and 
was  successively  promoted  to  various  honours.  He 
became  consul  a  ris  of  Galatia,  and  we  find  him 
named  vicaritu  of  Asia  under  Constantius,  a.  n.  339. 
(Cod.  Th.  1 1.  tit.  30.  s.  19.)  A  constitution  of  the 
same  year  is  addressed  to  him,  according  to  the 
vulgar  reading,  with  the  title  riotrius  Africa?;  but 
the  opinion  of  Godefroi,  that  here  also  the  true 
reading  is  Asiac,  has  met  with  the  approbation  of 
the  learned.  (Cod.  Th.  12.  tit,  1.  s.  28.)  He  ap- 
pears with  the  title  P.  P.  in  the  years  346  and 
349,  but  without  mention  of  hit  district.  (Cod.  Th. 
12.  tit.  1.  s.  38,  ib.  s.  39.)  He  is,  however,  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  as 
P.  P.  of  Illyricum,  a.  d.  359  (Am.  Marc.  xix. 
1 1.  §  2),  and'his  death  in  that  office  is  recorded  by 
the  same  author,  a.  n.  361.  (xxL  6.  §  5.)  Whether 
he  were  at  first  pmefect  of  some  other  diftrirt,  or 
whether  he  held  the  same  office  continuously  from 
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A.  D.  34G  to  a.  d.  3G1,  cannot  now  be  determined. 
His  administration  is  mentioned  by  Marcellinus  as 
an  era  of  unusual  improvement,  and  is  also  recorded 
by  Aurvlius  Victor  (Trajan)  as  a  bright  but  soli- 
tary instance  of  reform,  which  checked  the  down- 
ward progress  occasioned  by  the  avarice  and  op- 
pression of  provincial  governors.  He  is  often 
spoken  of  in  the  letters  of  Lihanius ;  and  several 
letters  of  Libanius  arc  extant  addressed  directly  to 
Anatolius  and,  for  the  most  part,  asking  favours  or 
recommending  friends.  We  would  refer  especially 
to  the  letters  18,  466,  587,  as  illustrating  the  cha- 
racter of  Anatoli  us.  When  he  received  from  Con- 
stantius  his  appointment  to  the  prefecture  of  Illy- 
ricum,  he  said  to  the  emperor,  44  Henceforth,  prince, 
no  dignity  shall  shelter  the  guilty  from  punishment ; 
henceforth,  no  one  who  violates  the  laws,  however 
high  may  be  his  judicial  or  military  rank,  shall  be 
allowed  to  depart  with  impuuity."  It  appears  that 
be  acted  up  to  his  virtuous  resolution. 

He  was  not  only  an  excellent  governor,  but  ex- 
tremely clever,  of  very  various  abilities,  eloquent, 
indefatigable,  and  ambitious.  Part  of  a  panegyric 
upon  Anatolius  composed  by  the  sophist  Himerius, 
baa  been  preserved  by  Photius,  but  little  if  any- 
thing illustrative  of  the  real  character  of  Anatolius 
is  to  be  collected  from  the  remains  of  this  panegy- 
ric (WcmsdorfT,  ad  Himerium,  xxxii.  and  297.) 
If  we  would  l-»arn  something  of  the  private  history 
of  the  roan,  we  must  look  into  the  letters  of  Liba- 
nius and  the  life  of  Proaeresius  by  Eunapius.  In 
the  18th  letter  of  Libanius,  which  is  partly  written 
in  a  tone  of  pique  and  pcrn/lage-*  it  is  difficult  to  say 
how  far  the  censure  and  the  praise  arc  ironical. 
Libanius  seems  to  insinuate,  that  his  powerful  ac- 
quaintance was  stunted  and  ill-favoured  in  person  ; 
did  not  scruple  to  enrich  himself  by  accepting  pre- 
sents voluntarily  offered  ;  was  partial  te  the  Syrians, 
his  own  countrymen,  in  the  distribution  of  patron- 
age ;  and  was  apt,  in  his  prosperity,  to  look  down 
upon  old  friends. 

Among  his  accomplishments  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  he  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  so  much  admired 
the  poetic  effusions  of  Milesius  of  Smyrna,  that  be 
called  him  Milesius  the  Muse.  Anatolius  himself 
received  from  those  who  wished  to  detract  from 
bis  reputation  the  nickname  'Afvrpuvp,  a  word 
which  has  puzzled  the  whole  tribe  of  commentators 
and  lexicographers,  including  F?.ber,  Ducange,  and 
Toup.  It  is  probably  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  stage,  as  Eunauioa  refers  for  its  explanation  to 
the  KOK66ai(JMV  rt»y  Sh/utX&v  x°f^s-  He  was  a 
heathen,  tad  clung  to  his  religion  at  a  time  when 
heathenism  was  unfashionable,  and  when  the  tide 
cf  opinion  had  begun  to  set  strongly  towards  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  recorded,  that,  upon  his  arrival  in 
Athens,  he  rather  ostentatiously  performed  sacri- 
fices and  visited  the  temples  of  the  gods. 

An  error  of  importance  concerning  Anatolius 
occurs  in  a  work  of  immense  learning  and  deserv- 
edly high  authority.  Jac.  Godefroi  states  in  the 
I'rompwjraphia  attached  to  his  edition  of  the  Theo- 
dosijin  Code,  that  16  letters  of  St.  Basil  the  Great 
(viz.  letters  391-406)  arc  addressed  to  Anatolius. 
This  error,  which  we  have  no  doubt  originated 
from  the  accidental  descent  of  a  sentence  that  be- 
longed to  the  preceding  article  on  Amphilachius, 
has  been  overlooked  in  the  revision  of  Ritter. 

The  Anatolius  who  was  P.  P.  of  lllyricum  is 
believed  by  some  to  have  been  skilled  in  agricul- 
ture and  medicine  as  well  as  in  law.  It  is  possible 
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that  he  was  identical  with  the  Anatolius  who  is 
often  cited  in  the  Geoponica  by  one  or  other  of  the 
three  names  Anatolius  Vindanius  (or  Vindania- 
nus)  Berytius.  These  names  have  sometimes 
been  erroneously  supposed  to  designate  three  diffe- 
rent individuals.  (Niclas  1'mleijom.  ad  (Jeopwt.  p. 
xlviii.  n.)  The  work  on  Agriculture  written  by 
this  Anatolius  Photius  (C<*t.  163)  thought  the  best 
work  on  the  subject,  though  containing  some  mar- 
vellous and  incredible  things.  Our  Anatolius  may 
also  be  identical  with  the  author  of  a  treatise  con- 
itrniiig  Sympathies  and  Antijxithies  {'ft  pi  2vfMira0*i£p 
koI  'AvriiraOfi&v),  the  remains  of  which  niay  be 
found  in  Fabricius  (UJ>'.  (,'r.  iv.  p.  29) ;  but  wc  arc 
rather  disposed  to  attribute  this  work  to  Anatolius 
the  philosopher,  who  was  the  master  of  Inmblichus 
(Brucker,  Hut.  /'hi/,  vol.  ii.  p.  2'iO),  and  to  whom 
Porphyry  addressed  Homeric  Qmi>tiou$.  Other 
contemporaries  of  the  same  name  arc  mentioned 
by  Libanius,  and  errors  have  frequently  been  com- 
mitted from  the  great  number  of  Anatolii  who  held 
office  under  the  Roman  emperors.  Thus  our  Ana- 
tolius has  been  confounded  with  the  nuujisler  njfici- 
orion  who  fell  in  the  battle  against  the  Persians  at 
Mantnga,  a.  d.  363,  in  which  Julian  was  slain. 
(Am.  Marc.  xx.  9.  §  8,  xxv.  6.  §  5.)     [J.  T.  G.] 

AN  ATO'LIL'S,  professor  of  law  at  Bkryti'8. 
In  the  second  preface  to  the  Digest  (Comt.  Tanta. 
§  9),  he  is  mentioned  by  Justinian,  with  the 
titles  vir  i/lu.<tris,  ma<jister%  among  those  who  were 
employed  in  compiling  that  great  work,  and  is 
complimented  as  a  person*  descended  from  an  an- 
cient legal  stock,  since  both  his  father  Lcoutius 
and  his  grandfather  Eudoxius  44  optimum  sm 

Ityibwt  reii</utrunt."  lie  wrote  notes 
on  the  Digest,  and  a  very  concise  commentary  on 
Justinian's  Code.  Both  of  these  works  are  cited 
in  the  Basilica.  Matthaeus  Blastares  (t«  Pruef. 
Synlug.)  states  l»at  tnc  **  professor  (dvr ucivavp) 
Thalclacus  edited  the  Code  at  length  ;  Theodo- 
ras Hermopolitcs  briefly ;  Anatolius  still  mora 
briefly ;  Isidorus  more  succinctly  than  Thalelaeus, 
but  more  diffusely  than  the  other  two."  It  is  pos- 
sibly from  some  misunderstanding  or  some  misquo- 
tation of  this  passage,  that  Terni*6on  ( HisUurt  de  la 
Jurisp.  Rom.  p.  358)  speaks  of  an  Anatolius  different 
from  the  contemporary  of  Justinian,  and  says  that 
this  younger  Anatolius  was  employed  by  the  emperor 
Phocos  conjointly  with  Theodoras  Hcnnopolitci 
and  Isidorus  to  translate  Justinian's  Code  into 
Greek.  This  statement,  for  which  we  have  been 
able  to  find  no  authority,  seems  to  be  intrinsically 
improbable.  The  Constitution  Omncm  (one  of  the 
prefaces  of  the  Digest),  bears  date  a.  d.  533,  and 
is  addressed,  among  others  to  Theodoras  Isidorus 
and  Anatolius.  Now,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
three  jurists  of  similar  name  should  be  employed 
conjointly  by  the  emperor  Phocas,  who  reigned 
A.  D.  602 — 610.  There  was  probably  some  con- 
fusion in  the  mind  of  Terrasson  between  the  em- 
peror Phocas  and  a  jurist  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Justinian,  and  commented 
upon  the  Code. 

Anatolius  held  several  offices  of  importance.  Ha 
wastkfroca/<«/wa,  and  was  one  of  the  majoretju- 
duet  nominated  by  Justinian  in  Nov.  82.  c.  1. 
Finally,  he  filled  the  office  of  consul,  and  was  ap- 
pointed curator  divinae  domus  et  rei  prtraiae.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  official  functions  he  became  Bit- 
popular,  by  appropriating  to  himself,  under  coloui 
,  of  confiscations  to  the  emperor,  the  effects  of  de 
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tensed  persons,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  rightful 
kein.  He  perished  in  A.  d.  557,  in  an  earthquake 
at  Byzantium,  whither  he  had  removed  his  resi- 
dence from  Berytus.  (Agath.//*d  v.  3.)  [J.T.G.] 

ANATO'LIUS  ('AyoT(JXioj),  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  (a.  d.  449),  presided  at  a 
■ynod  at  Constantinople  (a.  d.  450)  which  con- 
demned Eutyches  and  his  followers,  and  was 
present  at  the  general  council  of  Chalccdon  (a.  d. 
451),  out  of  the  twenty-eighth  decree  of  which 
a  contest  sprung  up  between  Anatolius  and 
Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  respecting  the  relative  rank 
of  their  two  sees.  A  letter  from  Anatolius  to  Leo, 
written  upon  this  subject  in  A.  D.  457,  is  still  ex- 
tant (Cave,  //«/.  Lit.  A.  D.  449.)  [P.  S.] 

ANATO'LIUS  ('AyaTo'Aioi),  Bishop  of  Lao- 
dkra  (a.  d.  270),  was  an  Alexandrian  by 
birth.  Euscbius  ranks  him  first  among  the  men  of 
his  age,  in  literature,  philosophy,  and  science,  and 
states,  that  the  Alexandrians  urged  him  to  open  a 
school  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  (//.  E.  rii.  32.) 
He  was  of  great  service  to  the  Alexandrians  when 
they  were  besieged  by  the  Romans,  a.  d.  262. 
From  Alexandria  ho  went  into  Syria.  At  Caesarea 
he  was  ordained  by  Theotechnus,  who  destined 
him  to  be  his  successor  in  the  bishopric,  the  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  for  a  short  time  as  the  vicar 
of  Theotechnus.  Afterwards,  while  proceeding  to 
attend  a  council  at  Antioch,  he  was  detained  by 
the  people  of  Laodicea,  and  became  their  bishop. 
Of  his  subsequent  life  nothing  is  known  ;  but  by 
some  he  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  the  chronology  of  Easter,  a  large 
fragment  of  which  is  preserved  by  Easebius.  (/.  c.) 
The  work  exists  in  a  Latin  translation,  which 
some  ascribe  to  Rufinus,  under  the  title  of  M  Volu- 
mcn  de  Paschate,"  or  **  Canones  Paschales,"  and 
which  was  published  by  Aegidius  Bucherius  in  his 
Dodrina  Tctnporumy  Antverp.,  1634.  He  also 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Arithmetic,  in  ten  books  (Hie- 
ron.  de  Vir.  Must,  c  73),  of  which  some  fragments 
are  preserved  in  the  9to\oyovfitva  ttjj  'ApiBfurnciji. 
Some  fragments  of  his  mathematical  works  are 
printed  in  Fabric.  Bib.  Graec.  iii.  p.  462.    [P.  S.] 

AN  AX  ("Apo^).  1.  A  giant,  son  of  Uranus 
and  Gaea,  and  father  of  Asterius.  The  legends  of 
Miletus,  which  for  two  generations  bore  the  name 
of  Anactoria,  described  Anax  as  king  of  Anactoria  ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  his  son  the  town  and  territory 
were  conquered  by  the  Cretan  Miletus,  who  changed 
the  name  Anactoria  into  Miletus.  (Paus.  i.  35.  §  5, 
Tii.  2.  §  3.) 

2.  A  surname  or  epithet  of  the  gods  in  general, 
characterizing  them  as  the  rulers  of  the  world; 
but  the  plural  forms,  'Avaxtt,  or  "Ayaicrts,  or 
"Akukj  walocj,  were  used  to  designate  the  Dios- 
curi. (Paus.  ii.  22.  §  7,  x.  38.  §  3;  Cic.  de  Nat. 
Dcor.  iii.  31 ;  Aelian.  V.  H.v.4;  Plut  The*.  33.) 
In  the  second  of  the  passages  of  Pausanias  here 
referred  to,  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  temple  of  the 
'Anw« r  woT5«»  at  Amphissa,  he  states  that  it  was 
a  doubtful  point  whether  they  were  the  Dioscuri, 
the  Curetcs,  or  the  Cabciri  ;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance a  connexion  between  AmphUsa  and  Samo- 
thrace  has  been  inferred.  (Comp.  Ettstaih.  ad  Horn. 
pp.  182,  1598.)  Some  critics  identify  the  Annccs 
with  the  Enakim  of  the  Hebrews.         [L.  S.] 

ANAXA'GORAS  ('AvaJcryoVai),  a  Greek  phi- 
losopher, was  born  at  Clazomenac  in  Ionia  about 
the  year  n.  c.  499.  His  father,  Hegestbulus,  left 
bun  in  the  possession  of  considerable  property,  but 


as  lie  intended  to  devote  his  life  to  higher  ends,  he 
gave  it  up  to  his  relatives  as  something  which 
ought  not  to  engage  his  attention.  He  is  said  to 
have  gone  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  twenty,  during 
the  contest  of  the  Greeks  with  Persia,  and  to  have 
lived  and  taught  in  that  city  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years.  He  became  here  the  intimate  friend  and 
teacher  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time,  such 
as  Euripides  and  Pericles  ;  but  while  he  thus  gain- 
ed the  friendship  and  admiration  of  the  most 
enlightened  Athenians,  the  majority,  uneasy  at  . 
being  disturbed  in  their  hereditary  superstitions, 
soon  found  reasons  for  complaint.  The  principal 
cause  of  hostility  towards  him  must,  however,  be 
looked  for  in  the  following  circumstance.  As  he 
was  a  friend  of  Pericles,  the  party  which  was  dis- 
satisfied with  his  administration  seized  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  people  towards  the  philosopher 
as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  striking  a  blow  at 
the  great  statesman.  Anaxagoras,  therefore,  was 
accused  of  impiety.  His  trial  and  its  results  are 
matters  of  the  greatest  uncertainty  on  account  of 
the  different  statements  of  the  ancients  themselves. 
(Diog.  Laert  ii.  12,  &c;  Plut.  Perid.  32,  AVcww, 
23.)  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  Anaxagoras 
was  accused  twice,  once  on  the  ground  of  impiety, 
and  a  second  time  on  that  of  partiality  to  Persia. 
In  the  first  case  it  was  only  owing  to  the  influence 
and  eloquence  of  Pericles  that  he  was  not  put  to 
death  ;  but  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
talents  and  to  quit  Athens.  The  philosopher  now 
went  to  Limpsacus,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
during  his  absence  that  the  second  charge  of 
ntf «T pAs  was  brought  against  him,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  condemned  to  death.  He  is  said 
to  have  received  the  intelligence  of  his  sentence 
with  a  smile,  and  to  have  died  at  Lampsacus  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
place  honoured  Anaxagoras  not  only  during  his 
lifetime,  but  after  his  death  also.  (Diog.  Laert  ii. 
c.  3  ;  Did.  of  Ant.  $.  v.  'Ava^aySptia.) 

Diogenes  Laertius,  Cicero,  and  other  writers, 
call  Anaxagoras  a  disciple  of  Anaximenes ;  but 
this  statement  is  not  only  connected  with  some 
chronological  difficulties,  but  is  not  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  accounts  of  other  writers.  Thus 
much,  however,  is  certain,  that  Anaxagoras  struck 
into  a  new  path,  and  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
systems  of  his  predecessors,  the  Ionic  philosophers. 
It  is  he  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Attic 
philosophy,  and  who  stated  the  problem  which  his 
successors  laboured  to  solve.  The  Ionic  philoso- 
phers had  endeavoured  to  explain  nature  and  its 
various  phenomena  by  regarding  matter  in  its 
different  forms  and  modifications  as  the  cause  of  all 
things.  Anaxagoras,  on  the  other  hand,  conceived 
the  necessity  of  seeking  a  higher  cause,  indepen- 
dent of  matter,  and  this  cause  he  considered  to  be 
pour,  that  is,  mind,  thought  or  intelligence.  This 
vowj,  however,  is  not  the  creator  of  the  world,  but 
merely  that  which  originally  arranged  the  world 
and  gave  motion  to  it ;  for,  according  to  the  axiom 
that  out  of  nothing  nothing  can  come,  he  supposed 
the  existence  of  matter  from  all  eternity,  though, 
before  the  vov\  was  exercised  upon  it  it  was  in  a 
chaotic  confusion.  In  this  original  chaos  there 
was  an  infinite  number  of  homogeneous  part* 
(6noiofitprj)  as  well  as  heterogeneous  ones.  The 
root  united  the  former  and  separated  from  them 
what  was  heterogeneous,  and  oct  of  this  process 
arose  the  things  we  sec  in  this  world.  Thb 
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union  and  separation,  however,  were  made  in  such 
a  manner,  that  each  thing  contains  in  itself  parts 
of  other  things  or  heterogeneous  elements,  and  is 
what  it  is,  only  on  account  of  the  preponderance 
•f  certain  homogeneous  parts  which  constitute  its 
character.  The  vavs,  which  thus  regulated  and 
formed  the  material  world,  is  itself  nlso  cognoscent, 
and  consequently  the  principle  of  all  cognition  :  it 
alone  can  see  truth  and  the  essence  of  things, 
while  our  senses  are  imperfect  and  often  lead  us 
into  error.  Anaxagoras  explained  his  dualistic 
system  in  a  work  which  is  now  lost,  and  we  know 
it  only  from  such  fragments  as  arc  quoted  from  it 
by  Liter  writers,  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch, 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Cicero,  and  others.  For  a 
more  detailed  account  see  Ritter,  Geseh.  d.  Ioniteh. 
I 'kilos,  p.  203,  ico;  Bmndis,  Iihein.  Mas.  i.  p.  117, 
iec,  Handb.  der  Gesch.  dcr  Pkilot.  L  p.  232,  &c. ; 
J.  T.  Hem  sea,  Anaxagoras  Clazomenius,  rice  de 
Vila  eius  atq'te  Philosophic,  Gutting.  J82l,8vo. ; 
Rreier,  Die  Philosophic  des  Anaxaqoras  von  Klazo- 
mtend  nach  Aristottles,  Berlin,  1840.  The  frag- 
ments of  Anaxagoras  have  been  collected  by 
Schauboch :  Anaxagoras  Fragmenta  coilegit,  $r., 
Leipzig,  1827,  8vo.,  and  much  better  by  Schorn, 
Auaxagorue  Fragmenta  dispos.  ei  illusir.,  Bonn, 
1829,  8ro.  [L.S.J 

ANAXA'GORAS  {'AvataySpat),  of  Aegina,  a 
sculptor,  flourished  about  a  a  480,  and  executed 
the  statue  of  Jupiter  in  bronze  set  up  at  Olympia 
bv  the  states  which  had  united  in  repelling  the  in- 
vasion of  X cries.  (Paus,  v.  23.  §  2.)  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  person  as  the  sculptor  men- 
tioned in  an  epigram  by  Anacreon  {Anthol.  Grace. 
L  p.  55,  No.  6,  Jacobs),  but  not  the  same  as  the 
writer  on  scene-painting  mentioned  by  Vitruviua. 
[Agatharchub.]  [P.  S.J 

ANAXANDER  {'Avdtartpot),  king  of  Sparta, 
12th  of  the  Agids,  son  of  Eurycrates,  is  named  by 
Pausanias  as  commanding  against  Aristomcnes, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  second  Mcssenian  war,  a  c. 
668 ;  but  probably  on  mere  conjecture  from  the 
statement  of  Tyrtaeus  (given  by  Strabo,  viii.  p. 
362),  that  the  grandfathers  fought  in  the  first,  the 
grandsons  in  the  second.  (Paus.  iii.  3,  14.  §  4, 
iv.  15.  §  1,  16.  §  5,  22.  §  3;  Plut.  Apophth. 
Lac,)  [A.  H.  C. ) 

ANAXANDRA  {'Ava&vipa)  and  her  sister 
Lathria,  twin  daughters  of  Thcrsander,  Heraclide 
king  of  Cleonae ,  are  said  to  have  been  married  to 
the  twin-born  kings  of  Sparta,  Eurysthenea  and 
Procles;  Anaxandra,  it  would  seem,  to  Procles. 
An  altar  sacred  to  them  remained  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  (iii.  16.  §  5.)  [A.  H.  C  J 

ANAXANDRA,  the  daughter  of  the  painter 
Nealect,  was  herself  a  painter  about  u.  c.  228. 
(Didvmus,  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  p.  523,  b., 
Sylb.")  [P.S.] 

AN  AX  A'NDRIDES  ('A>o?ai/8pl5uy)-  1  •  Son 
rf  Theoponipus,  the  9th  Eurypontid  king  of  Sparta; 
himself  never  reigned,  but  by  the  accession  of 
Leotychides  became  from  the  seventh  generation 
the  father  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  of  that  branch. 
(See  for  his  descendants  in  the  interval  Clinton's 
Fasti,  ii.  p.  204,  and  Herod,  viii.  131.) 

2.  King  of  Sparta,  15th  of  the  Agids,  son  of 
I<con,  reigned  from  about  560  to  520  B.  c.  At 
the  time  when  Croesus  sent  his  embassy  to  form 
alliance  with  **  the  mightiest  of  the  Greeks,"  i.  e. 
about  554,  the  war  with  Tegea,  which  in  the  late 
rrigns  wont  against  them,  had  now  been  decided 


in  the  Spartans'  favour,  under  Anaxandrides  and 
Ariston.  Under  them,  too,  was  mainly  carried 
on  the  suppression  of  the  tyrannies,  and  with  it 
the  establishment  of  the  Spartan  hegemony.  Hav- 
ing a  barren  wife  whom  he  would  not  divorce,  the 
ephors,  we  are  told,  made  him  take  with  her  a 
second.  By  her  he  had  Clcomenes ;  and  after  this, 
by  his  first  wife  Dorieu%  Leonidas,  and  Clcombrotus. 
(ilerod.  i.  65-69,  v.  39-41;  Paus.  iii.  3.)  Several 
sayings  arc  ascribed  to  him  in  Plut.  Apophth.  Lac. 
(where  the  old  reading  is  Alexandridas).  With 
the  reign  of  Anaxandrides  and  Ariston  commences 
the  period  of  certain  dates,  the  chronology  of  their 
predecessors  being  doubtful  and  the  accounts  in 
many  ways  suspicious ;  the  only  certain  point  be- 
ing the  coincidence  of  Polydorus  and  Theoponipus 
with  the  first  Messenian  war,  which  itself  cannot 
be  fixed  with  certainty.  (Sec  for  all  this  period 
Clinton's  Fasti,  i.  npp.  2  and  6,  ii.  p.  205,  and 
M tiller's  Dorians,  bk.  i.  c.  7.)  [A.  H.  C.J 

ANAXA'NDRIDESCAKo^a^Jiji),  of  Delphi, 
a  Greek  writer,  probably  the  same  as  Alexandrid.es. 
[Alkxandridek.  and  Plut.  Quacst.  Grace,  c.  9.J 

AN  AX  A'NDRIDES  {'AvaiaytplSrts),  nn  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  was  the  son 
of  Anaxander,  a  native  of  Camcirus  in  Rhodes. 
He  began  to  exhibit  comedies  in  a  c.  376  {Mann. 
Par.  Ep.  34),  and  29  years  later  he  was  present, 
and  probably  exhibited,  at  the  Olympic  games 
celebrated  by  Philip  at  Dium.  Aristotle  held  him 
in  high  esteem.  {Wat.  iii.  10 — 12;  Efk.  Kml. 
vi.  10  ;  Nieonu  vii.  10.)  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  poet  who  made  love  intrigues  a  prominent 
part  of  comedy,  lie  gained  ten  prizes,  the  whole 
number  of  his  comedies  being  sixty-five.  Though 
he  is  said  to  have  destroyed  several  of  his  plays  in 
anger  at  their  rejection,  we  still  have  the  titles  of 
thirty-three. 

Anaxandrides  was  also  a  dithyrambic  poet,  but 
we  have  no  remains  of  his  dithyrambs.  (Suidas, 
$.  v. ;  Athen.  ix.  p.  374 ;  Meineke  ;  Bode.)    [  P.  S.J 

ANAXARCHUS  ('AraCapx"),  a  philosopher 
of  Abdcra,  of  the  school  of  Democritu%  flourished 
about  340  a  c  and  onwards.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  58, 
p.  667,  Steph.)  He  accompanied  Alexander  into 
Asia,  and  gained  his  favour  by  flattery  and  wit. 
From  the  easiness  of  his  temper  and  his  love  of 
pleasure  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  (dSai/xomos. 
When  Alexander  had  killed  Cloitus,  Anaxarchus 
consoled  him  with  the  maxim  "a  king  can  do  no 
wrong."  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Anaxar- 
chus was  thrown  by  shipwreck  into  the  power  of 
Nicocreon,  king  of  Cyprus,  to  whom  he  had  given 
mortal  offence,  and  who  had  him  pounded  to  death 
in  a  stone  mortar.  The  philosopher  endured  his 
sufferings  with  the  utmost  fortitude.  Cicero  {'fuse. 
ii.  21,  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  33)  is  the  earliest  autho- 
rity for  this  tide.  Of  the  philosophy  of  Anaxar- 
chus we  know  nothing.  Some  writers  understand 
his  title  tttatuoviKOs  as  meaning,  that  he  was  the 
teacher  of  a  philosophy  which  made  the  end  of  life 
to  be  (vhaipovia,  and  they  made  him  the  founder 
of  a  sect  called  tu^aifiurtKoi,  of  which,  however, 
he  himself  is  the  only  person  mentioned.  Strabo 
(p.  594)  ascribes  to  Anaxarchus  and  Cnllisthcnet 
the  recension  of  Homer,  which  Alexander  kept  in 
Darius's  perfume-casket,  and  which  is  generally 
attributed  to  Aristotle.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  10  j 
Plut  Alex.  52;  Plin.  vii.  23  ;  Aclian,  V.  II.  ix. 
c.  37;  Bmckcr,  Hist.  Philos.  i.  p.  1207;  Dathe, 
Prolmio  de  Anaxarcho,  Lips.  1 762.)       [  l\  S.J 
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ANAXA'RETK  ('Ai^apfTT,),  a  maiden  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  who  belonged  to  the  ancient  fa- 
mily of  Teucer.  She  remained  unmoved  by  the 
professions  of  lore  and  lamentations  of  Iphis,  who 
at  last,  in  despair,  hung  himself  at  the  door  of  her 
residence.  When  the  unfortunate  youth  was 
going  to  be  buried,  she  looked  with  indifference 
from  her  window  at  the  funeral  procession  ;  hut 
Venus  punished  her  by  changing  her  iuto  a  stone 
statue,  which  was  preserved  at  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
in  the  temple  of  Venus  Prospiciens.  (Ov\  Met.  xiv. 
698,  tec.)  Antoninus  Libera! is  (39),  who  relates 
the  same  story,  calls  the  maiden  Arsinoo,  and  her 
lover  Arccoph on.  [L.  S.] 

ANA'XIAS  or  AN  AX  IS  ('Ararat  or'A^.s), 
a  son  of  Castor  and  Elaeira  or  Hilaeira,  and  bro- 
ther of  Mnasinus,  with  whom  he  is  usually  men- 
tioned. The  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  at  Argos  con- 
tained also  the  statues  of  these  two  sons  of  Castor 
(Paus.  ii.  22.  §  6),  and  on  the  throne  of  Amyclac 
both  were  represented  riding  on  horscbick.  (iii. 
18.  §7.)  [L.S.] 

ANAXI'BIA  fAwifrfla).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Bias  and  wife  of  Peliaa,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Acastus,  Peisidice,  Pclopia,  Hippothoe, 
and  Alcestis.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  10.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Cratieus,  and  second  wife  of 
Nestor.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Plcisthenca,  and  sister  of  Aga- 
memnon, married  Strophius  and  became  the  mo- 
ther of  Pyladcs.  (Paus.  i.  29.  §  4 ;  Schoi.  ad  Eurip. 
Orett.  764,  1235.)  Hyginus  {Fab.  117)  calls  the 
wife  of  Strophius  Astyochca.  Eustatbius  (ad  11. 
ii.  296)  confounds  Agamemnon's  sister  with  the 
daughter  of  Cratieus,  saying  that  the  second  wife 
of  Nestor  was  a  sister  of  Agamemnon.  There  is 
another  Anaxibia  in  PluL  de  Flum.  4.       [L.  S.] 

ANAXI'BIUS  ('Am^/Sws),  was  the  Spartan 
admiral  stationed  at  Byzantium,  to  whom  the  Cy- 
rean  Greeks,  on  their  arrival  at  Trapczus  on  the 
Euxine,  sent  Cheirisophus,  one  of  their  generals, 
at  his  own  proposal,  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number 
of  ships  to  transport  them  to  Europe,  (b.  c  400. 
Xen.  Anab.  v.  1.  §  4.)  When  however  Cheiriso- 
phus met  them  again  at  Siuope,  he  brought  back 
nothing  from  Anaxibius  but  civil  words  and  a  pro- 
mise of  employment  and  pay  as  soon  as  they  came 
out  of  the  Euxine.  {Anab.  vi.  1.  §  16.)  On  their 
arrival  at  Chrysopolis,  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the 
Bosporus,  Anaxibius,  being  bribed  by  Pharnabazus 
with  great  promises  to  withdraw  them  from  his 
satrapy,  again  engaged  to  furnish  them  with  pay, 
and  brought  them  over  to  Byzantium.  Here  he 
attempted  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  to  send  them 
forward  on  their  march  without  fulfilling  his  agree- 
ment. A  tumult  ensued,  in  which  Anaxibius  was 
compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  Acropolis,  and 
which  was  quelled  only  by  the  remonstrances  of 
Xenophon.  {Anab.  vii.  1.  §  1-32.)  Soon  after 
this  the  Greeks  left  the  town  under  the  command 
of  the  adventurer  Coeratades,  and  Anaxibius  forth- 
with issued  a  proclamation,  subsequently  acted  on 
by  Aristarchus  the  Harmost,  that  all  Cyruan  sol- 
diers found  in  Byzantium  should  be  sold  for  slaves. 
{Anab.  vii.  1.  §  36,  2.  §  6.)  Being  however  soon 
after  superseded  in  the  command,  and  finding  him- 
self neglected  by  Pharnabazus,  he  attempted  to  re- 
venge himself  by  persuading  Xenophon  to  lead  the 
army  to  invade  the  country  of  the  satrap ;  but  the 
enterprise  was  stopped  by  the  prohibition  and 
threats  of  Aristarchus.  {Anab.  vii.  2.  §  5-14.)  In 


the  year  589,  Anaxibius  was  scut  out  from  Sparr* 
to  supersede  Dercyllidas  in  the  command  at  Aby- 
dun,  and  to  check  the  rising  fortunes  of  Athens  in 
the  Hellespont.  Here  he  met  at  first  with  some 
successes,  till  at  length  I  phi  crates,  who  had  been 
sent  against  him  by  the  Athenians,  contrived  to 
intercept  him  on  his  return  from  Antandrus,  which 
had  promised  to  revolt  to  him,  and  of  which  ha 
had  gone  to  take  possession.  Anaxibius,  coming 
suddenly  on  the  Athenian  ambuscade,  and  foresee- 
ing the  certainty  of  his  own  defeat,  desired  hi* 
men  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  His  own  duty, 
he  said,  required  him  to  die  there;  and,  with  a 
small  bodv  of  comrades,  he  remained  on  the  spot, 
fighting  till  be  fell,  B.  c.  388.  (Xciu  Hell.  iv.  8. 
§  32—39.)  [E.  E.] 

ANAXl'CRATES  {'Aya^utpdrr,^,  a  Greek 
writer  of  uncertain  date,  one  of  whose  statement* 
is  compared  with  one  of  Cleitodcmus.  He  wrote 
a  work  on  Argoli*.  (SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Mtd.  19, 
ad  Androm.  222.) 

ANAXIDA'MUS('Ai'o{/8afu>y),king  of  Sparta, 
11th  of  the  Eurypontids,  son  of  Zcuxidaruus,  con- 
temporary with  Anaxauder,  aud  lived  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  Messenian  war,  b.  c  668. 
(Paus.  iii.  7.  §  5.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANAXIDA'MUS  ?Kvalilaiio%),  an  Achaean 
ambassador,  sent  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  164,  and  again 
in  B.c.  155.  (Polyb.  xxxi.  6,  8,  xxxiii.  2.) 

ANA'XILAS  or  ANAXILA'US  ('As-o^ar. 
'Ava(lAaot),  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  middle 
comedy,  contemporary  with  Plato  and  Demos- 
thenes, the  former  of  whom  he  attacked  in  one  of 
his  plays.  (Diog.  Laert.  iii.  28.)  We  have  a  few 
fragments  and  the  titles  of  nineteen  of  his  comedies, 
eight  of  which  are  on  mythological  subjects.  (Pol- 
lux, ii.  29,  34  ;  x.  190;  Athen.  pp.  95,  171,374, 
416,  655;  Meinekc ;  Bode.)  [P.  S.] 

AN  AX  I  LA'US  ('AvatfAaoj), «  Greek  historian, 
of  uncertain  date.  (Dionys.  Ant.  Horn,  i.  1;  Diog. 
Laert.  i.  107.) 

ANAXILA'US  fAratfAoof),  of  Byzantium, 
one  of  the  parties  who  surrendered  Byzantium  to 
the  Athenians  in  b.c.  408.  He  was  afterwards 
brought  to  trial  at  Sparta  for  this  surrender,  but 
was  acquitted,  inasmuch  as  the  inhabitants  wero 
almost  starving  at  the  time.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  3.  §  19; 
Plut.  Ale.  pp.  200,  d.,  209,  a. ;  corap.  Diod.  xiii. 
67,  and  Wesseling's  note;  Polyacn.  i.  47.  §  2.) 

ANAXILA'US  {'AyaltKaoi)  or  ANA'XILAS 
('Ara^Uoj),  tyrant  of  Rhkuium,  was  the  son  of 
Cretines,  and  of  Messenian  origin.  He  was  mas- 
ter of  Rhegium  in  b.  c  494,  when  the  Snmians 
and  other  Ionian  fugitives  seized  upon  Zancle. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  drove  them  out  of  this  town, 
peopled  it  with  fresh  inhabitants,  and  changed  its 
name  into  Messenc.  (Herod,  vi.  22,  23;  Time  vi. 
4 ;  comp.  Aristot  Pol.  v.  1 0.  §  4.)  In  480  he  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  the  Carthaginians  for  his 
father-in-law,  Terillus  of  Himera,  against  Theron. 
(Herod,  vii.  165.)  The  daughter  of  Anaxilaus 
was  married  to  Hiero.  (Schol.  ad  Find.  Pytk.  i. 
112.)  Auaxilaus  died  in  476,  leaving  M icy  thus 
guardiau  of  his  children,  who  obtained  possession 
of  their  inheritance  in  467,  but  was  soon  after- 
wards deprived  of  the  sovereignty  by  the  people. 
(Diod.  xi.  48,  66,  76.)  The  chronology  of  Anaxi- 
laus has  been  discussed  by  Bentley  {Diss,  on  Fka- 
lari&,  p.  105,  &c,  cd.  of  1777),  who  has  shewn 
that  the  Anaxilaus  of  Pausanias  (iv.  23.  §  3)  the 
same  as  the  one  mentioned  above. 
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ANAXILA'US  ('AmtfAooj),  a  physician  and  I 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  was  born  at  Larisaa,  but 
at  which  city  of  that  name  is  not  certain.  He  was 
banished  by  the  Emperor  Augustus  from  Rome 
and  Italy,  a.  c.  28,  on  account  of  his  being  ac- 
cused of  being  a  magician  ( Kuscb.  Chron.  ad  i 
Ofymp.  clxxxviii.),  which  charge,  it  appears,  ori- 
ginated in  his  possessing  superior  skill  in  natural 
philosophy,  and  thus  performing  by  natural  means 
certain  wonderful  things,  which  by  the  ignorant 
and  credulous  were  ascribed  to  magic.  These 
tricks  are  mentioned  by  St.  Irenaeus  (i.  13.  §  1, 
p.  60,  ed.  Paris,  1710)  and  St.  Epiphanius  (Adr. 
Harm,  lib.  i.  torn.  iii.  Harr.  14,  vol.  i.  p.  232.  ed. 
Colon.  1682),  and  several  specimens  are  given  by 
Pliny  (//.  Ar.  xix.  4,  xxv.  95,  xxviii.  49,  xxxii.  52, 
xxxv.  50),  which,  however,  need  not  be  here  men- 
tioned, as  some  are  quite  incredible,  and  the  others 
may  be  easilv  explained.  (Cagnati,  Variae  Obfvrral. 
iii.*10.  p.  213.  &c,  ed.  Kom.  15«7.)   [W.  A.  G.] 

ANAXl'LIPKS  ('Ara^AioV),  a  Greek  writer, 
of  uncertain  date,  the  author  of  a  work  upon  philo- 
sophers. (Diog  taiert.  iii.  2;  Hieron.  e.Jorin.  1.) 

ANAXIMANDER  (' \valipua»lpos)  of  Mile- 
tus, the  son  of  Praxiadcs,  born  a  c.  610  (Apollod. 
ap.  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  1 ,  2),  was  one  of  the  earliest 
philosophers  of  the  Ionian  school,  and  is  commonly 
said  to  have  been  instructed  by  his  friend  nnd 
countryman  Thales,  its  first  founder.  (Cic.  Acad. 
ii.  37  ;  Simplic  in  AristoL  Phys.  lib.  i.  fol.  6,  a, 
ed.  Aid.) 

He  was  the  first  author  of  a  philosophical 
treatise  in  Greek  prose,  unless  Phcrecydes  of  Syros 
be  an  exception.  (ThemisL  Oral,  xxri.)  His 
work  consisted,  according  to  Diogenea,  of  summary 
statements  of  his  opinions  (ntirolrtTtu  K*<pa\aiwS-n 
nir  iic9*<uv),  and  was  accidentally  found  by 
Apollodorus.  Suidas  gives  the  titles  of  several 
treatises  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him  ; 
but  they  are  evidently  either  invented,  or  derived 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  expressions  of 
earlier  writers. 

The  early  Ionian  philosophy  did  not  advance 
beyond  the  contemplation  of  the  sensible  world. 
But  it  was  not  in  any  proper  sense  experimental ; 
nor  did  it  retain  under  the  successors  of  Thales 
the  mathematical  character  which  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  him  individually,  and  which  so  re- 
markably distinguished  the  contemporary  I  Lilian 
or  Pythagorean  school.  (Cotnp.  Cousin,  UiM.de  la 
Phil.  Lec.  vii.)  The  physiology  of  Anaximander 
consisted  chiefly  of  speculations  concerning  the 
generation  of  the  existing  universe.  He  first  used 
die  word  dpxti  to  denote  the  origin  of  things,  or 
rather  the  material  out  of  which  they  were  formed: 
he  held  that  this  dpxfl  was  the  infinite  (to*  chrctpov), 
everlasting,  and  divine  (ArisL  /'Ays.  iii.  4),  though 
not  attributing  to  it  a  spiritual  or  intelligent  nature; 
■nd  that  it  was  the  substance  into  which  all  things 
were  resolved  on  their  dissolution.    (Simplic.  /.  c.) 

We  have  several  more  particular  accounts  of  his 
opinions  on  this  point,  but  they  differ  materially 
from  each  other. 

According  to  some,  the  inupov  was  a  single 
determinate  substance,  having  a  middle  nature 
between  water  and  air;  so  that  Anaximander's 
theory  would  hold  a  middle  place  between  those  of 
Thales  and  Anaximenes,  who  deduced  everything 
from  the  two  latter  elements  respectively  ;  and  the 
three  systems  would  exhibit  a  gradual  progress 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  sensible  towards 
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that  of  the  intelligible  (compare  the  doctrine  of 
Anaximenes  concerning  air,  Plut.  de  /'lac,  I'hiL 
i.  3),  the  last  step  of  which  was  afterwards  to  be 
taken  by  Anaxagonu  in  the  introduction  of  rovi. 
But  this  opinion  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  in  any 
author  earlier  than  Alexander  of  Aphrodisina 
(ap.  Simp/.  Phys.  fol.  32,  a.),  though  Aristotka 
seems  to  allude  to  it  (</«  fW.  iii  5).  Other  a*, 
counts  represent  Anaximander  as  leaving  the  nature 
of  the  innpov  indeterminate.  (Diog.  Laert.  /.  c  ; 
Simplic  /%».  fol.  6,  a  ;  Plut.  Plac.  Ph.  L  3.) 
Rut  Aristotle  in  another  place  (Metaph.  xi.  2),  and 
Theophrustus  (ap.  Simpl.  Phis.  fol.  6,  b,  33,  a), 
who  s]R-aks  very  definitely  and  seems  to  refer  to 
Anaximander's  own  words,  describe  him  as  resem- 
bling Anaxagoras  in  making  the  dVcioov  consist  of 
a  mixture  of  simple  unchangeable  elements  (tho 
duoiontpij  of  Anaxagoras).  Out  of  this  material 
all  things  were  organized,  not  by  any  change  in 
its  nature,  but  by  the  concurrence  of  homogeneous 
particles  already  existing  in  it ;  a  process  which, 
according  to  Anaxagoras,  was  effected  by  the 
agency  of  intelligence  (roCi),  whilst  Anaximander 
referred  it  to  tho  conflict  between  heat  and  cold, 
and  to  the  affinities  of  the  particles.  (Plut.  ap. 
Euseb.  J'rarp.  Evang.  i.  8.)  Thus  the  doctrines  of 
both  philosophers  would  resemble  the  atomic 
theory,  and  so  be  opposed  to  the  opinions  ot 
Thales,  Anaximenes,  and  Diogenes  of  Apollonia, 
who  derived  all  substances  from  a  single  but 
changeable  principle.  And  as  the  elemental  u-aUr 
of  Thales  corresponded  to  the  ocean,  from  which 
Homer  makes  all  things  to  have  sprung,  so  the 
iirtipov  of  Anaximander,  including  all  in  a  con- 
fused unorganized  state,  would  be  the  philosophical 
expression  of  the  Chaos  of  Hesiod.  (Hitter,  art. 
Anaximander,  in  Ersch  and  G ruber's  Encyd.) 

In  developing  the  consequences  of  his  funda- 
mental hypothesis,  whatever  that  may  really  have 
been,  Anaximander  did  not  escape  the  extrava- 
gances into  which  a  merely  speculative  system  of 
physics  is  sure  to  fall.  He  held,  that  the  earth 
was  of  a  cylindrical  form,  suspended  in  the  middle 
of  the  universe,  and  surrounded  by  water,  air,  and 
fire,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion  ;  but  that  the  ex- 
terior stratum  of  fire  was  broken  up  and  collected 
into  masses  ;  whence  the  sun,  moon,  and  6tars  ; 
which,  moreover,  were  carried  round  by  the  three 
spheres  in  which  they  were  respectively  fixed. 
(Euscb.  I.e.;  Plut.  dc'plac.  ii.  15,  16  ;  Arist.  da 
Coel.  ii.  13  ) 

According  to  Diogenes,  he  thought  that  tho 
moon  borrowed  its  light  from  the  sun,  and  that 
the  latter  body  consisted  of  pure  fire  nnd  was  not 
less  thnn  the  earth  ;  but  the  statements  of  Plutarch 
(dePlac.  ii.  20,  25)  and  Stobaeus  (Eel.  i.  26,  27) 
are  more  worthy  of  credit  ;  namely,  that  he  made 
the  moon  19  and  the  sun  28  times  as  large  as  the 
earth,  and  thought  that  the  light  of  the  sun  issued 
through  an  orifice  as  large  as  the  earth  ;  that  the 
moon  possessed  an  intrinsic  splendour,  and  that  ita 
phases  were  caused  by  a  motion  of  rotation. 

For  hit  theory  of  the  original  production  of  ani- 
mals, including  man,  in  water,  and  their  gradual 
progress  to  the  condition  of  land  animals,  see 
Plut.  dc  Plac.  v.  19;  Euseb.  I.e.;  Plut.  Sympat. 
viii.  8  ;  Orig.  Phil.  c.  6  ;  and  compare  Diod.  i.  7. 
He  held  a  plurality  of  worlds,  and  of  gods  ;  but  in 
what  sense  is  not  clear.  (Cic.  dc  Xat.  Deer.  I  10; 
Plut.  dc  Plac.  i.  7.) 

The  use  of  the  Gnomon  was  first  introduced 
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Into  Greece  by  Anaximandcr  or  hi*  contemporaries. 
(Favorin.  ap.  Diog.  I.  c.  ;  Plin.  ii.  8  ;  Herod-  ii. 
109.)  The  assertion  of  Diogenes  that  he  invented 
this  instrument,  and  also  geographical  maps,  can- 
not be  taken  to  prove  more  than  the  extent  of  his 
reputation.  On  the  subject  of  the  Gnomon,  see 
Salmas.  Plin.  Krereii.  p.  445,  b.  G,  ed.  Utrecht, 
1689,  and  Schaubach,  (ietch.  d.  (Jru-rA.  Atlnmowic, 
p.  1 19,  &c.  It  probably  consisted  of  a  style  on  a 
horizontal  plane,  and  its  first  use  would  he  to  de- 
termine the  time  of  noon  and  the  position  of  the 
meridian  by  its  shortest  shadow  during  the  day  ; 
the  time  of  the  solstices,  by  its  shortest  and  longest 
meridian  shadows  ;  and  of  the  equinoxes,  by  the 
rectilinear  motion  of  the  extremity  of  its  shadow  : 
to  the  latter  two  purposes  Anaximandcr  is  said  to 
have  applied  it;  but  since  there  is  little  evidence 
that  the  ecliptic  and  equinoctial  circles  were  known 
in  Greece  at  this  period,  it  must  be  doubted 
whether  the  equinox  was  determined  otherwise 
than  by  a  rough  observation  of  the  equality  of  day 
and  night.  (Schaubach,  p.  140,  &c.)  Anaxi- 
mandcr flourished  iu  tho  time  of  Polycrates  of 
Samoa,  and  died  soon  after  the  completion  of  his 
64th  year,  in  01.  lviii.  2  (b,  c  547),  according  to 
Apollodorus.  (up.  Ding.  I.e.)  But  since  Polycrates 
began  to  reign  B.  c.  532,  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take in  the  time  of  Anaximandcr's  death,  unless 
the  elder  Polycrates  (mentioned  by  Suidas,  $.  r. 
"ISukoi)  be  meant.  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.)  (For 
the  ancient  sources  of  information  see  Preller, 
Hist.  1'hUosoph.  Graeco-Romunat  ex  fontium  locit 
contcjfa.)  [\V.  F.  D.] 

AN  AX  I'M  EN  ES  ('A^im^O*  who  »■ 
placed  third  in  tho  series  of  Ionian  philosophers, 
was  born  at  Miletus,  like  Thales  and  Anaximandcr, 
with  both  of  whom  he  had  personal  intercourse : 
for  besides  the  common  tradition  which  makes  him 
a  disciple  of  the  latter,  Diogenes  Laertius  quotes  at 
length  two  letters  said  to  have  been  written  to 
Pythagoras  by  Anaximenes;  in  one  of  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  Thales,  speaking 
of  him  with  reverence,  as  the  first  of  philosophers, 
and  as  having  been  his  own  teacher.  In  the  other, 
he  congratulates  Pythagoras  on  his  removal  to 
Crotona  from  Samoa,  while  he  was  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  the  tyrants  of  Miletus,  and  was  looking 
forward  with  fear  to  the  approaching  war  with  the 
Persians,  in  which  he  foresaw  that  the  Ionians 
must  be  subdued.  ( Diog.  l.aert.  ii.  3,  &c.) 

There  is  no  safe  testimony  as  to  the  exact  pe- 
riods of  the  birth  and  death  of  Anaximenes :  but 
since  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  the 
teacher  of  Anaxagoras,  B.  c  480,  and  he  was  in  re- 
pute in  b,  c.  544,  he  must  have  lived  to  a  great  age. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  645  ;  Cic.  de  Nut.  Deor.  i.  11; 
Origen,  vol.  iv.  p.  238.)  The  question  is  discussed 
by  Clinton  in  the  Philological  Museum.  (Vol.  i. 
p.  86,  &c) 

Like  the  other  early  Greek  philosophers,  he 
employed  himself  in  speculating  upon  the  origin, 
ami  accounting  for  tho  phenomena,  of  the  universe: 
and  as  Thales  held  water  to  be  the  material  cause 
out  of  which  the  world  was  made,  so  Anaximenes 
considered  air  to  be  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  the 
primary  form,  as  it  were,  of  matter,  into  which  the 
other  elements  of  the  universe  were  resolvable. 
(Aristot.  Metuph.  i.  3.)  For  both  philosophers 
seem  to  have  thought  it  possible  to  simplify  phy- 
sical science  by  tracing  all  material  things  up  to  a 
single  element :  while  Anaximandcr,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  regarded  the  substance  out  of  which  the 
universe  was  formed  as  a  mixture  of  all  element* 
and  qualities.  The  process  by  which,  according  to 
Anaximenes,  finite  things  were  formed  from  the 
infinite  air,  was  that  of  compression  and  rarefaction 
produced  by  motion  which  had  existed  from  all 
eternity  :  thus  the  earth  was  created  out  of  air 
made  dense,  and  from  the  canli  the  sun  and  the 
other  heavenly  bodies.  (Plut.  ap.  Euscb.  Pruep. 
Krang.  i.  0.)  According  to  the  same  theory,  heat 
and  cold  were  produced  by  ditferent  degrees  of 
density  of  the  primal  clement  :  the  clouds  were 
formed  by  the  thickening  of  the  air  ;  and  the  earth 
was  kept  in  its  place  by  the  support  of  the  air  be- 
neath it  and  by  the  flatness  of  its  shape.  (Plut.  de 
Pr.  Prig.  7,  de  Plac.  Ph.  iii.  4  ;  Aristot.  Mttuph. 
ii.  13.) 

Hence  it  appears  that  Anaximenes,  like  his  pre- 
decessors, held  the  eternity  of  matter :  nor  indeed 
docs  he  seem  to  have  believed  in  the  existence  of 
anything  immaterial  ;  for  even  the  human  soul, 
according  to  his  theory,  is,  like  the  body,  formed 
of  air  (Plut.  de  Plac.  Ph.  i.  3) ;  and  he  taw  no 
necessity  for  supposing  an  Agent  in  the  work  of 
creation,  since  he  held  that  motion  was  a  natural 
and  necessary  law  of  the  universe.  It  is  therefore 
not  unreasonable  in  Plutarch  to  blame  him,  as  well 
as  Anaximandcr,  for  assigning  only  the  material, 
and  no  efficient,  cause  of  the  world  in  his  philoso- 
phical system.  (Plut.  I.  c)  [C.  E.  P.] 

A  N  A  X  I'M  E  N  ES  ('ArafoieVi»)  of  L.amfsac  ts, 
son  of  Aristoclc*,  and  pupil  of  Zoilus  and  Diogenes 
the  Cynic.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  instructed,  and 
whom  he  accompanied  on  his  Asiatic  expedition. 
(Suidas,  f.  r. ;  Eudoc.  p.  51 ;  comp.  Diog.  Laert.  v. 
10;  Diod.  xv.  76.)  A  pretty  anecdote  is  related 
by  Pausanias  (vi.  18.  $  2)  and  Suidas,  about  the 
manner  in  which  he  saved  his  native  town  from 
the  wrath  of  Alexander  tor  having  espoused  tho 
cause  of  the  Persians.  Hie  grateful  fellow-citizens 
rewarded  him  with  a  statue  at  Olympia.  Anaxi- 
menes wrote  three  historical  works :  1.  A  history 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  which  consisted  at  least  of 
eight  books.  (Hnrpocrat.  s.  r.  KaGuA.!?,  'AAoWtjo-oi; 
Eustratius.  ad  Aristot.  Etk.  iii.  8.)  2.  A  history  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  3;  Harpo- 
crat.  ».  r.  'AAttf^oxoi,  who  quotes  the  2nd  book  of 
it.)  3.  A  history  of  Greece,  which  Pausanias 
(vi.  18.  $2)  calls  rd  4y"EAAri<Tiv  dpxaia,  which, 
however,  is  more  commonly  called  wpurcu  Icnopiai 
or  irpt^Tti  laropla.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  231 ;  Diod.  xv. 
89.)  It  comprised  in  twelve  books  the  history  of 
Greece  from  the  earliest  mythical  ages  down  to  the 
battle  of  M  ami  ne -a  and  the  death  of  Epamiuondas. 
He  was  a  very  skilful  rhetorician,  and  wrote  a 
work  calumniating  the  three  great  cities  of  Greece, 
Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  which  he  published 
under  the  name  of  Theopompus,  his  personal  ene- 
my, and  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  the  lat- 
ter so  perfectly,  that  every  one  thought  it  to  bo 
really  his  work.  This  production  Anaximenes  sent 
to  those  cities,  and  thus  created  exasperation  aqainst 
his  enemy  in  all  Greece.  (Pans.  vi.  8.  §  3,  Suid. 
I.e.)  The  histories  of  Anaximenes,  of  which  only 
very  few  fragments  are  now  extant,  are  censured 
by  Plutarch  (Prate.  Pol.  6)  for  the  numerous  pro- 
lix and  rhetorical  speeches  he  introduced  in  them. 
(Comp.  Dionys.  Hal.  De  /weo,  19;  De  adm.  rs 
die.  Demostk  8.)  The  fact  thnt  we  possess  so  little 
of  his  histories,  shews  that  the  ancients  did 
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think  highly  of  them,  and  that  they  were  more  of 
a  rhetorical  than  an  historical  character.  He  en- 
joyed aotne  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and 
a*  an  orator,  both  in  the  assembly  of  the  people 
and  in  the  courts  of  justice  (Dionys.  Hal.  /.  c. ; 
Paus.  L  c),  and  also  wrote  speeches  for  others, 
such  as  the  one  which  Knthias  delivered  against 
Phryne.  (A  then,  xiii.  p.  591;  conip.  Harpocr.  *.  r. 
Eudias  ) 

There  have  been  critics,  such  as  Casaubon  (ad 
Diog.  I/aert,  ii.  3),  who  thought  that  the  rhetori- 
cian and  the  historian  Anaximenes  were  two  dis- 
tinct persons ;  but  their  identity  has  been  proved 
by  very  satisfactory  arguments.  What  renders 
him  a  person  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  literature,  is  the  following  fact, 
which  has  been  firmly  established  by  the  critical 
investigations  of  our  own  age.  He  is  the  only 
rhetorician  previous  to  the  time  of  Aristotle  whose 
scientific  treatise  on  rhetoric  is  now  extant.  This 
is  the  so-called  'VrrropiKri  *p6s  'AXtlaySpor,  which 
is  usually  printed  among  the  works  of  Aristotle,  to 
whom,  however,  it  cannot  belong,  as  all  critics 
agree.  The  opinion  that  it  is  a  work  of  Anaxi- 
menes was  first  expressed  by  P.  Victorius  in  his 
preface  to  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  and  has  been  firmly 
established  as  a  fact  by  Spcngel  in  his  luvayuyr^ 
«xw,  "She  Artium  Scriptores  ab  initiis  usque 
ad  editos  Aristotclis  de  rhetorica  libros,"  Stuttgard, 
18-28,  p.  182.  &c  (Comp.  Quintil.  iii.  4.  §  9  with 
the  notes  of  Gesncr  and  Spalding.)  This  Rhetoric 
is  preceded  by  a  letter  which  is  manifestly  of  later 
origin,  and  was  probably  intended  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle. 
The  work  itself  is  much  interpolated,  but  it  is 
at  any  rate  clear  that  Anaximenes  extended  his 
subject  beyond  the  limits  adopted  by  his  predeces- 
sors, with  whose  works  he  was  well  acquainted. 
He  divides  eloquence  into  forensic  and  deliberative, 
but  also  suggests  that  a  third  kind,  the  epiileictic, 
should  be  separated  from  them.  As  regards  the 
plan  and  construction  of  the  work,  it  is  evident 
that  its  author  was  not  a  philosopher :  the  whole 
is  a  series  of  practical  suggestions  how  this  or  that 
subject  should  be  treated  under  various  circum- 
stances, as  far  as  argumentation,  expression,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  speech  are  con- 
cerned. (Vossius,  de  His  tor.  Graec.  p.  9*2,  &c,  cd. 
We»termann  ;  Ruhnken,  Hist.  Crit.  Oral.  Graec. 
p.  86  ;  We&tennann,  Gesch.  de-  Griccft.  lieredtsam- 
hrit,  §  69.)  [L.  S.] 

AN  AXIPPUS  ('Aw^nnroj),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  was  contemporary  with 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  Poliorcctes,  nnd  flourish- 
ed about  B.  c  303.  (Suidas,  s.  v.)  We  have  the 
titles  of  four  of  his  plays  and  perhaps  of  one  more. 
(Meineke,  i.  pp.  469-70.)  [P.  S.] 

ANAX1S  ('Ava^if),  n  Boeotian,  wrote  a  history 
of  Greece,  which  was  carried  down  to  B.  c.  360, 
the  year  before  the  accession  of  Philip  to  the  king- 
dom of  Macedonia.  (Diod.  xv.  95.) 

ANAXO  ('A*ai<6).  1.  [Alcmknr.]  2.  A  wo- 
man of  Troeren,  whom  Theseus  was  said  to  have 
carried  oft  After  slaying  her  sons,  he  violated  her 
daughters.  (Plut  The*.  29.)  IL.  S.J 

ANCAEUS  ('Kynaloi).  1.  A  son  of  the  Ar- 
cadian Lycurgus  and  Creophile  or  Eurynome,  nnd 
father  of  Agapenor.  (Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2,  iii.  9. 
$  2,  10.  §  8  ;  Hygin.Fai.  173  ;  Horn.  //.  ii.  609.) 
He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  and  partook  in  the 
Calydonian  bunt,  in  which  he  was  killed  by  the 


boar.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §§  16  and  23;  comp.  Paus. 
viii.  5.  §  2,  45.  §  2 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii.  894  ;  Or. 
Met.  viii.  400.) 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidon  and  Astypalaea  or  Alta, 
king  of  the  Leleges  in  Samos  and  husband  of 
Samia,  the  daughter  of  the  river-god  Maeander.by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Pcrilaus,  Enodos, 
Samos,  Alitherses,  and  Parthenope.  (Paus.  vii.  4. 
§  2  ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dl  50.)  This  hero  seems 
to  have  been  confounded  by  some  mythographers 
with  Ancaeus,  the  son  of  Lycurgus;  for,  according 
to  Hyginus  (Fait.  14),  Ancaeus,  the  son  of  Posei 
don,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  but  not  the  other  | 
and  Apollonius  Rhodius(ii.  867,  &c.)  relates,  that 
after  the  death  of  Tiphys,  Ancaeus  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  became  the  helmsman  of  the  ship  Argo, 
which  is  just  what  Apollodorus  relates  of  An- 
caeus the  son  of  Lycurgus.  Lycophron  (449), 
moreover,  in  speaking  of  the  death  of  the  son  of 
Lycurgus  by  the  Calydonian  boar,  mentions  a  pro- 
verb, which,  according  to  the  Scholiast  on  Apol- 
lonius (i.  185),  originated  with  Ancaeus,  the  son  of 
Poseidon.  The  story  of  the  proverb  runs  thus: 
Ancaeus  was  fond  of  agricultural  occu  nations  and 
planted  many  vines.  A  seer  said  to  him  that  he 
would  not  live  to  taste  the  wine  of  his  vineyard. 
When  Ancaeus  afterwards  was  on  the  point  of 
putting  a  cup  of  wine,  the  growth  of  his  own  vine- 
yard, to  his  mouth,  he  scorned  the  seer,  who,  how- 
ever, answered,  woAA<l  utra^H  kv\ik6j  rt  §eal 
X*i\iuv  dxp«f,  44  There  is  many  a  slip  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip."  At  the  same  instant  a 
tumult  arose,  and  Ancaeus  was  informed  that  a 
wild  boar  was  near.  He  put  down  his  cup,  went 
out  against  the  animal,  and  was  killed  by  it. 
Hence  this  Greek  phrase  was  used  as  a  proverb, 
to  indicate  any  unforeseen  occurrence  by  which  a 
man's  plans  might  be  thwarted.  (See  Thirlwall 
in  PhiUJtMj.  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  106,  &c.)  A  third 
Ancaeus  occurs  in  //.  xxiii.  635.  f  L.  S.] 

Q.  ANCHA'RIUS.      1.   A  senator,  and  of 
praetorian  rank,  was  killed  by  Marius  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  Litter  from  Africa  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  87 
(Appian,  U.  C.  L  73.) 

2.  Tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  consulship  of 
Caesar  and  Ribulus,  b.  c.  59.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  opposing  the  agrarian  law  of  Caesar,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  services  to  the  nristocrnlical 
party  obtained  the  praetorship  in  B.  c.  56.  He 
succeeded  L.  Pi*»o  in  the  province  of  Macedonia  in 
the  following  year.  (Cic.  pro  &st.  53,  in  Pis<m. 
36  ;  Schol.  Rob.  pro  Sest.  p.  304,  in  Vatin.  p.  317, 
ed.  Orelli.)  One  of  Cicero's  letters  is  written  to 
him  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  40). 

ANCHA'RIUS  PRISCUS.  [Priscus.] 

ANCHE'SMIUS  ('Ayx^'os),  a  surname  of 
Zeus  derived  from  the  hill  Anchcsmus  in  Attica, 
on  which,  as  on  several  Attic  hills  thcro  was  a 
statue  of  the  god.  (Paus.  i.  32.  §  2.)      [L.  S.] 

ANCHI'ALE  ('A7x«dA7,),  a  daughter  of  Ja- 
petus  and  mother  of  Cydnus  who  was  believed  to 
have  founded  the  town  of  Anchiale  in  Cilicia. 
(Steph.  By z.  s.  v.)  Another  pcrsonago  of  this 
name  occurs  in  ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  1 130.    [L.  S.] 

ANCHPALUS  ('A7xi'aAo$).  Three  mythical 
personages  of  this  name  occur  in  Horn.  Od.  i.  180, 
viii.  112;  II.  v.  60.  [L.  S.J 

ANCHI'ALUS,  MICHAEL  ('Aw'**")'  I^- 
triarch  of  Constantinople  from  1 167  to  1 185  A.  n„ 
was  a  warm  opponent  of  the  union  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  churches,  and  an  cmiuent  Aristotelian 
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philosopher.  His  extant  works  are,  1.  Five  synodal 
decrees  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Jum 
O'r.  Rom.  (iii.  p.  227),  and  2.  A  dialogue  with  the 
emperor  Manuel  Comncnus  concerning  the  claims 
of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Of  the  latter  work  only 
some  extracts  have  been  published,  by  Leo  A 1  la- 
tins. (De  Ecclea.  Occident,  ut<pte  Orient,  pcrjmt. 
Con  tens.)  [P.  S.J 

ANCHI'NOE.  [Achirok.] 

ANCHIMO'LIUS  (^x^Xioj),  the  son  of 
Aster,  was  at  the  head  of  the  first  expedition  sent 
by  the  Spartans  to  drive  the  Pcisistratidae  out  of 
Athens;  but  he  was  defeated  and  killed,  about 
a  c.  511,  and  was  buried  at  Alopccao  in  Attica. 
(Herod,  v.  (53.) 

ANCHI'SES  (*A>x'<n»0'  n  "°n  of  CaP>'9  and 
Themis,  the  daughter  of  Ilus.  His  descent  is 
traced  by  Aeneas,  his  sou  (Horn.  //.  xx.  208,&c), 
from  Zeus  himself.  (Comp.  Apollod.  iii.  1  2.  §  2  ; 
Tzctz.  ad  Lycoph.  1232.)  Hyginus  (Fab.  94)  makes 
him  a  son  of  Assaracus  and  grandson  of  Capys. 
Anchiscs  was  related  to  the  royal  house  of  Troy 
and  king  of  Dardanus  on  mount  Ida.  In  beauty 
he  equalled  the  immortal  gods  and  was  beloved  by 
Aphrodite,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Aeneas.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  820 ;  lies.  Thmg.  1008  ; 
Apollod.  Hygin.  Ii.  cc.)  According  to  the  Homeric 
hymn  on  Aphrodite  (45,  &c.),  the  goddess  had 
risited  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  daughter  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Otrcus.  On  parting  from  him, 
she  mode  herself  known,  and  announced  to  him 
that  he  would  be  the  father  of  a  son,  Aeneas,  but 
she  commanded  him  to  give  out  that  the  child  was 
a  son  of  a  nymph,  and  added  the  threat  that  Zeus 
would  destroy  him  with  a  flash  of  lightning  if  he 
should  ever  betray  the  real  mother.  When,  there- 
fore, on  one  occasion  Anchises  lost  controul  over 
his  tongue  and  boasted  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
goddess,  he  was  struck  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
which  according  to  some  traditions  killed,  but  ac- 
cording to  others  only  blinded  or  lamed  him. 
(Hygin.  /.  c;  Serv.  atl  Am.  ii.  648.)  Virgil  in 
his  Acncid  makes  Anchises  survive  the  capture  of 
Troy,  aud  Aeneas  carries  his  father  on  his  shoul- 
ders from  the  burning  city,  that  he  might  be 
assisted  by  his  wise  counsel  during  the  voyage,  for 
Virgil,  after  the  example  of  Knnius,  attributes  pro- 
phetic powers  to  Anchises.  (Am.  ii.  687,  with 
Serv.  note.)  According  to  Virgil,  Anchises  died 
soon  after  the  first  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Sicily,  and 
was  buried  on  mount  Eryx.  (Am.  iii.  710,  v. 
759,  &c.)  This  tradition  seems  to  have  been 
firmly  believed  in  Sicily,  and  not  to  have  been 
merely  on  invention  of  the  poet,  for  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  (i.  53)  states  that  Anchises  had  a 
sanctuary  at  Egesta,  and  the  funeral  games  cele- 
brated in  Sicily  in  honour  of  Anchises  seem  to 
have  continued  down  to  a  late  period.  (Ov.  Fad. 
iii.  543.)  According  to  other  traditions  Anchises 
died  sind  was  buried  in  Italy.  (Dionys.  i.  64; 
Strab.  v.  p.  229  ;  Aurel.  Vict.  De  Orisj.  Gent.  Rom. 
10,  Ac.)  A  tradition  preserved  in  Puusanias  (viii. 
12.  §  5)  states  that  Anchiscs  died  in  Arcadia,  and 
was  buried  there  by  his  son  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
which  received  from  him  the  name  of  Anchisia. 
There  were,  however,  some  other  places  besides 
which  boasted  of  possessing  the  tomb  of  Anchises  ; 
for  some  said,  that  he  was  buried  on  mount  Ida,  in 
accordance  with  the  tradition  that  he  was  killed 
there  by  Zeus  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  894),  and 
i  then,  that  he  was  interred  in  a  place  on  the  | 
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gulf  of  Thermus  near  the  Hellespont  (Conon,  46.) 
According  to  Apollodorus  (iii.  12.  §  2),  Anchises 
hod  by  Aphrodite  a  second  son,  Lyrus  or  Lyrnus 
and  Homer  (//.  xiii.  429)  calls  Hippodameia  the 
eldest  of  the  daughters  of  Anchises  but  docs  not 
mention  her  mother's  name.  An  Anchises  of 
Sicyon  occurs  in  //.  xxiii.  296.  [L.  S.] 

ANCHISl'ADES  ('Ayx'<Tutovt),  a  patronymic 
from  Anchiscs,  used  to  designate  his  son  Aeneas 
(Horn.  //.  xvii.  754  ;  Virg.  Am.  vL  348),  and 
Kchcpolus  the  son  of  Anchiscs  of  Sicyon.  (Horn, 
//.  xxiii.  2.06.)  [L.  S.J 

ANCHU'RUS  ('Ayxovpos),  a  son  of  the  Phry- 
gian king  Midas  in  whose  reign  the  earth  opened 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Celnenae  in 
Phrygia.  Midas  consulted  the  oracle  in  what 
manner  the  opening  might  be  closed,  and  he  was 
commanded  to  throw  into  it  the  most  precious  thing 
he  possessed.  He  accordingly  threw  into  it  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  but  when  the  chasm 
still  did  not  close,  his  son  Anchurus  thinking  that 
life  was  the  most  precious  of  all  things,  mounted 
his  horse  and  leapt  into  the  chasm,  which  closed 
immediately.    (Plut.  I'arail.  5.)  [L.  S.J 

ANGUS  MA'RCIUS,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome, 
is  said  to  have  reigned  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four  years  from  about  B.  a  638  to  614.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  he  was  the  son  of  Numa's  daughter, 
and  sought  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  grand- 
father by  reestablishing  the  religious  ceremonies 
which  had  fallen  into  neglect.  But  a  war  with 
the  Litins  called  him  from  the  pursuits  of  peace. 
He  conquered  the  Latins,  took  many  Latin  towns 
transported  the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  gave 
them  the  Aventine  to  dwell  on.  These  conquered 
Latins  according  to  Niebuhr's  views,  formed  the 
original  Plebs.  (Did.  of  Ant.  ».  v.  PlcU.)  It  is 
related  further  of  Ancus,  that  he  founded  a  colony 
at  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber;  built  a  fortress 
on  the  Janiculum  as  a  protection  against  Etrurio, 
and  united  it  with  the  city  by  a  bridge  across  the 
Tiber  ;  dug  the  ditch  of  the  Quirites  as  it  was 
called,  which  was  a  defence  for  the  open  ground 
between  the  Gaelian  and  the  Palatine  ;  and  built  a 
prison  to  restrain  offenders,  who  were  increasing. 
(Liv.  i  32,  33  ;  Dionys.  iii.  36 — 15;  Cic.  deRep. 
ii.  18  ;  I'lut.  Num.  21  ;  Nicbuhr,  Hid.  o/Rome^  i. 
p.  352,  Ac;  Arnold,  Hist.  (fRomcy  i.  p.  19.) 
ANDOM1ALES.  [Indibilis.] 
ANDO'CIDKS  ('Avooki'o'tjj),  one  of  the  ten 
Attic  orators  whose  works  were  contained  in  the 
Alexandrine  Canon,  was  the  son  of  Leogonu,  and 
was  born  at  Athens  in  b.  c.  467.  He  belonged  to 
the  ancient  eupatrid  family  of  the  Ccryccs  who 
traced  their  pedigree  up  to  Odysseus  and  the  god 
Hermes.  (Plut.  Vit.X.Orut.  p.  834,  b.,  Alcib.  21; 
comp.  Andoa  de  Redit.  §  26  ;  de  Aft/tter.  §  141.) 
Being  a  noble,  he  of  course  joined  the  oligarchical 
party  at  Athens  and  through  their  influence  ob- 
tained, in  B.  c.  436,  together  with  Olaucon,  the 
command  of  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail,  which  was  to 
protect  the  Corcyraeans  against  the  Corinthians. 
(Thuc.  L  51 ;  Plut.  Vit.  X.  Orat.  !.  c.)  After  this 
he  seems  to  have  been  employed  on  various  occa- 
sions as  ambassador  to  Thcssaly,  Macedonia,  Mo- 
lossia,  Thcsprotia,  Italy,  and  Sicily  (Andoc  c.  Al- 
cib. §  41);  and,  although  he  was  frequently  at- 
tacked for  his  political  opinions  (c.  Alcib.  §  8),  he 
yet  maintained  his  ground,  until  in  B.  c  415,  when 
he  became  involved  in  the  charge  brought  against 
|  Alcibiades  for  having  profaned  the  mysteries  and 
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mutilated  the  Hennac.  It  appeared  the  more 
likely  that  Andocides  was  an  accomplice  in  the 
latter  of  these  crimes,  which  was  believed  to  be  a 
preliminary  step  towards  overthrowing  the  demo- 
cratical  constitution,  since  the  Hermes  standing 
close  to  his  house  in  the  phyle  Aegcis  was  among 
the  very  few  which  had  not  been  injured.  (Plut. 
//.  «•.;  Nepos,  Akif).  3;  Sluiter,  Lec.  Andoc.  c,  3.) 
Andocides  was  accordingly  seized  and  thrown  into 
prison,  but  after  some  time  recovered  his  liberty 
by  a  promise  that  he  would  reveal  the  names  of 
the  real  perpetrators  of  the  crime ;  and  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  Charmides  or  Timaeus  (de  Myst. 
§  -18;  Plot.  Alcib.  L  c),  he  mentioned  four,  all  of 
whom  were  put  to  death.  He  is  said  to  have  also 
denounced  his  own  father,  but  to  have  rescued 
him  again  in  the  hour  of  danger.  But  as  Ando- 
*.ides  was  unable  to  clear  himself  from  the  charge, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  left 
Athens.  (De  lied.  §  25.)  He  now  travelled  about 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  was  chiefly  engaged 
in  commercial  enterprises  and  in  forming  con- 
nexions with  powerful  and  illustrious  persons.  (De 
My*.  §  137;  Lys.  c.  Andoc,  §  G.)  The  means  he 
employed  to  gain  the  friendship  of  powerful  men 
were  sometimes  of  the  most  disreputable  kind  ; 
among  which  a  service  be  rendered  to  a  prince  in 
Cyprus  is  particularly  mentioned.  (Comp.  Plut.  I.e. ; 
Phot.  BiU.  p.  488,  ed.  Bekker;  Tzetx.  Chil.  vi. 
373,  &c)  In  b,  c.  411,  Andocides  returned  to 
Athens  on  the  establishment  of  the  oligarchical 
government  of  the  Four  Hundred,  hoping  that  a 
certain  service  he  had  rendered  the  Athenian  ships 
at  Samos  would  secure  him  a  welcome  reception. 
(De  Red.  §§11,  12.)  But  no  sooner  were  the 
oligarchs  informed  of  the  return  of  Andocides,  than 
their  leader  Pcisandcr  had  him  seized,  and  accused 
him  of  having  supported  the  party  opposed  to  them 
at  Samos.  During  his  trial,  Andocides,  who  per- 
ceived the  exasperation  prevailing  against  him, 
leaped  to  the  altar  which  stood  in  the  court,  and 
there  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant.  Thin 
aaved  his  life,  but  he  was  imprisoned.  Soon  after- 
wards, however,  he  was  set  free,  or  escaped  from 
prison.  (De  Tied.  §  15  ;  Plut.  /.  c;  Lyaiaa.  c.  An- 
doc. i  29.) 

Andocides  now  went  to  Cyprus,  where  for  a 
time  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Evagoras ;  but, 
by  some  circumstance  or  other,  he  exasperated  his 
friend,  and  was  consigned  to  prison.  Here  again 
he  escaped,  and  after  the  victory  of  the  democra- 
tical  party  at  Athens  and  the  abolition  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  he  ventured  once  more  to  return  to 
Athens;  but  as  he  was  still  suffering  under  the 
sentence  of  civil  disfranchisement,  he  endeavoured 
by  means  of  bribes  to  persuade  the  prytanes  to 
allow  him  to  attend  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
The  latter,  however,  expelled  him  from  the  city. 
(Lys.  c.  Andoe.  §  29.)  It  was  on  this  occasion, 
B.  c  411,  that  Andocides  delivered  the  speech  still 
extant  "on  his  Return"  (»*pl  ttjs  iavroi  koB6Sov), 
in  which  he  petitioned  for  permission  to  reside  at 
Athens,  but  in  vain.  In  this  his  third  exile,  An- 
docides went  to  reside  in  Elis  (Plut.  fit.  A'.  Omt. 
p.  835,  a.;  Phot.  /.  r.),  and  during  the  time  of  his 
absence  from  his  native  city,  his  house  there  was 
occupied  by  Cleophon,  a  manufacturer  of  lyres, 
who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  demo- 
eratical  party.  (/>  Myst.  §  146.) 

Andocides  remained  in  exile  till  the  year  B.  r. 
103,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
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Thirty  by  Thrasybulus,  when  the  general  amnesty 
then  proclaimed  made  him  hope  that  its  benefit 
would  be  extended  to  him  also.  He  himself  says 
(de  Myst.  §  132),  that  he  returned  to  Athens  from 
Cyprus,  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  although 
he  was  settled  in  Elis,  he  had  gone  from  thence  to 
Cyprus  for  commercial  or  other  purposes;  for  it 
appears  that  he  had  become  reconciled  to  the 
princes  of  that  island,  as  he  had  great  influence 
and  considerable  landed  property  there.  (Dt  Rett. 
§  20,  De  Myst.  §  4.)  In  consequence  of  the  ge- 
neral amnesty,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Athens, 
enjoyed  peace  for  the  next  three  years,  and  soon 
recovered  an  influential  position.  According  to 
Lysias  (<•.  Andoc.  §  33,  comp.  §  11),  it  was  scarcely 
ten  days  after  his  return  that  he  brought  an  accu- 
sation against  Archippus  or  Aristippus,  which, 
however,  he  dropped  on  receiving  a  sum  of  money. 
During  this  period  Andocides  became  a  member 
of  the  senate,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed great  influence,  as  well  as  in  the  popular 
assembly.  He  was  gymnasiarch  at  the  Hephae- 
staea,  was  sent  as  architheorus  to  the  Isthmian 
and  Olympic  games,  and  was  at  last  even  en- 
trusted with  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  sacred 
treasury.  But  these  distinctions  appear  to  have 
excited  the  envy  and  hatred  of  his  former  ene- 
mies ;  for  in  the  year  u.  c.  400,  Callias,  supported 
by  Cephisius,  Agyrrhius,  Meletus,  and  Epichares, 
urged  the  necessity  of  preventing  Andocides  from 
attending  the  assembly,  as  he  had  never  been 
formally  freed  from  the  civil  disfranchisement. 
But  as  Callias  had  but  little  hope  in  this  case,  he 
brought  against  him  the  charge  of  having  profaned 
the  mysteries  and  violated  the  laws  respecting  the 
temple  at  Elcusis.  (De  Myst.  §  1 10,  &c.)  The 
orator  pleaded  his  case  in  the  oration  still  extant, 
*on  the  Mysteries"  (**pi  rvy  /iuerrj/jfwr),  and  was 
acquitted.  After  this  attempt  to  crush  him,  he 
again  enjoyed  peace  and  occupied  his  former  posi- 
tion in  the  republic  for  upwards  of  six  years,  at  the 
end  of  which,  in  n.  c.  394,  he  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Sparta  respecting  the  peace  to  be  con- 
cluded in  consequence  of  Conon's  victory  off  Cni- 
dus.  On  his  return  he  was  accused  of  illegal  con- 
duct during  his  embassy  (■wupanptcitias).  The 
speech  **On  the  peace  with  Lacedaemon"  (ntp\  ttji 
irpos  AaxtSaifioylovs  tlrfrns),  which  is  still  extant, 
refers  to  this  affair.  It  was  spoken  in  B.  c.  393. 
(Clinton  places  it  in  391.)  Andocides  was  found 
guilty,  and  sent  into  exile  for  the  fourth  time.  He 
never  returned  afterwards,  and  seems  to  have 
died  soon  after  this  blow. 

Andocides  appears  to  have  left  no  issue,  since  at 
the  age  of  seventy  he  had  no  children  (de  Myst. 
§§  14b',  148),  though  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes 
( fesp.  12<i2)  mentions  Antiphon  as  a  son  of  An- 
docides. This  was  probably  owing  to  his  wander- 
ing and  unsteady  life,  as  well  as  to  his  dissoluto 
character.  (De  My*.  §  100.)  The  large  fortune 
which  he  had  inherited  frjm  his  father,  or  acquired 
in  his  commercial  undertakings  was  greatly  dimi- 
nished in  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  (De  My*. 
§  144  ;  Lys.  c.  Andoc.  §  31.)  Andocides  has  no 
claims  to  the  esteem  of  posterity,  either  as  a  man 
or  as  a  citizen.  Besides  the  three  orations  r.lready 
mentioned,  which  are  undoubtedly  genuine,  there 
is  a  fourth  against  Alcibiades  (koto  'A\ki€uISov), 
said  to  have  been  delivered  by  Andocides  in  ».  c. 
415;  but  it  is  in  all  probability  spurious,  though 
it  appears  to  contain  genuine  historical  mutter. 
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Taylor  ascribed  it  to  Phaenx,  while  others  think  it 
more  probable  that  it  is  the  work  of  some  of  the 
later  rhetoricians,  with  whom  the  accusation  or  de- 
fence of  Alcibiades  was  a  standing  theme.  Besides 
these  four  orations  we  possess  only  a  few  fragments 
and  some  Tcry  vague  allusions  to  other  orations. 
(Sluitcr,  Led.  And.  p.  '239,  &c.)  As  an  orator 
Andocides  does  not  appear  to  have  beeu  held  in 
very  high  esteem  by  the  ancients,  as  he  is  seldom 
mentioned,  though  Valerius  Theon  is  said  to  have 
written  a  commentary  on  his  orations.  (Suidas, 
«.  v.  0f'wt\)  We  do  not  hear  of  his  having  been 
trained  in  any  of  the  sophistical  schools  of  the 
time,  and  he  had  probably  developed  his  talents  in 
the  practical  school  of  the  popular  assembly.  Hence 
his  orations  have  no  mannerism  in  them,  nnd  are 
really,  as  Plutarch  says,  simple  and  free  from  all 
rhetorical  pomp  and  ornament.  (Camp.  Dionys. 
Hal.  de  Lys.  2,  de  T/iucyd.  Jud.  51.)  Sometimes, 
however,  his  style  is  diffuse,  and  becomes  tedious 
and  obscure.  The  best  among  the  orations  is  that 
on  the  Mysteries  ;  but,  for  the  history  of  the  time, 
all  are  of  the  highest  importance.  The  orations 
are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orators 
by  Aldus,  H.  Stephens,  Reiske,  Bekker,  and 
others.  The  best  separate  editions  are  those  of 
C.  Schiller,  Leipzig,  1835,  8vo.,  and  of  Baiter  and 
Sauppe,  Zurich,  1838.  The  most  important  works 
on  the  life  and  orations  of  Andocides  are  :  J.  0. 
Sluiter,  Isctiones  Andocideae,  Leyden,  1804,  pp. 
1-99,  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1834,  with  notes  by 
C.  Schiller  ;  a  treatise  of  A.  G.  Becker  prefixed  to 
his  German  translation  of  Andocides,  Quedlinburg, 
1 832,  8vo. ;  Ruhnken,  Hist.  Crit.  Oral.  Grace,  pp. 
47-57  ;  Westermann,  Uesch.  der  Griech.  Bcredt- 
mmkeit,  §§  42  and  43.  [L.  S.] 

ANDRAEMON  ('Artpalutiy).  1.  The  hus- 
band of  Gorge,  the  daughter  of  the  Calydonian 
king  Oeneus  and  father  of  Thoas.  When  Dio- 
medes  delivered  Oeneus  who  had  been  imprisoned 
by  the  sons  of  Agrius,  he  gave  the  kingdom  to 
Andraemon,  since  Ocncus  was  already  too  old. 
(Apollod.  L  8.  §§  I  and  6;  Horn.  II.  ii.  G3R;  Paus. 
v.  3.  §  5.)  Antoninus  Liberalis  (37)  represents 
Oeneus  as  resuming  the  government  after  his 
liberation.  The  tomb  of  Andraemon,  together 
with  that  of  his  wife  Gorge,  was  seen  at  Amphis&a 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  (x.  3U.  §  3.)  Apollo- 
donis(ii.  8.  §  3)  calls  Oxylus  a  son  of  Andraemon, 
which  might  seem  to  allude  to  a  different  Andrae- 
mon from  the  one  we  are  here  speaking  of ;  but 
there  is  evidently  some  mistake  here ;  for  Pausa- 
nias  (/.  c.)  and  Strabo  (x.  p.  463,  &e.)  speak  of 
Oxylus  as  the  son  of  Hacmon,  who  was  a  son  of 
Thoas,  so  that  the  Oxylus  in  Apollodorus  must  be 
a  great-grandson  of  Andraemon.  Hence  Hcyne 
proposes  to  read  A?uo»-oj  instead  of  'Avtipaipovot. 

2.  A  son  of  the  Oxylus  mentioned  above,  and 
husband  of  Dryope,  who  was  mother  of  Amphissus 
by  Apollo.  (Ov.  Met.  ix.  363 ;  Anton.  Lib.  32.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  the  one  a  son  of  Codrus  (Paus.  vii.  3.  §  2), 
and  the  other  a  Pylian,  and  founder  of  Colophon. 
(Strab,  xiv.  p.  C33.)  [L.S.J 

ANDRAEMO'NIDES  ('AvSpaiuovXris),  a  pa- 
tronvmic  from  Andraemon,  frequently  given  to  his 
son  Thoas.  (Horn.  //.  ii. 638,  vii.  168,  &c.)  [ L.S.] 

ANDRA'GATHUS  (  AvipdyaBos)  was  left  by 
Demctrius  in  command  of  Amphipolis,  a  c.  2H7, 
fcut  treacherously  surrendered  it  to  Lysimachus. 
(Polyacn.  ir.  12.  §  2.) 


A X DR  A N O DO' R US,  the  son-in-law  of  Hiem, 
was  appointed  guardian  of  Hicronymus  the  grand- 
son of  lliero,  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  He 
advised  Hicronymus  to  break  off  the  alliance  with 
the  Romans  and  connect  himself  with  Hannibal. 
After  the  assassination  of  Hicronymus,  Andrano- 
dorus  seized  upon  the  island  and  the  citadel  with 
the  intention  of  usurping  the  royal  power  ;  but 
finding  difficulties  in  the  way,  he  judged  it  more 
prudent  to  surrender  them  to  the  Syracusans,  and 
was  elected  in  consequence  one  of  their  generals. 
But  the  suspicions  of  the  people  becoming  excited 
against  him,  he  was  killed  shortly  afterwards, 
B.  r,  214.  (Liv.  xxiv.  4—7,  21—25.) 

A'NDREAS  ('Avo^ai),  of  uncertain  date, 
wrote  a  work  on  the  cities  of  Sicily,  of  which  the 
thirty-third  book  is  referred  to  by  Athenacus. 
(xiv.  p.  634,  a.) 

A'NDREAS  ('Avipias),  of  Argos,  a  sculptor, 
whose  time  is  not  known.  He  made  a  statue  of 
Lysippus  the  Elean,  victor  in  the  boys'- wrestling. 
(Paus.  vi.  16.  §  5.)  [P.  S.] 

A'NDREAS  ('Afopsar),  the  name  of  several 
Greek  physicians,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  each  other.  The  Andreas  Comes,  quoted 
several  times  by  Aetius  (which  title  means  Comes 
A  rchiatrorum),  was  certainly  the  latest  of  all,  and 
probably  lived  shortly  before  Aetius  himself  (that 
is  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  after  Christ),  as 
the  title  was  only  introduced  under  the  Roman 
emperors.  (Dui.  of  Ant.  i.  v.  Archiuter.)  If, 
for  want  of  any  positive  data,  all  the  other  pas- 
sages where  the  name  Andreas  occurs  be  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  same  person  (which  may  possibly 
be  the  case),  he  was  a  native  of  Carystus  in  Eu- 
boea  (Cassius  Iatros.  Problem.  Phys.  §  58),  the 
son  of  Chrysar  or  Chrysaor  (rf  tow  XpoVapo*  or 
Kpvadopos),  if  the  name  be  not  corrupt  (Galen, 
Ej/tfieat.  Vocum  Hijytocr.  s.  v.  'IvSikov,  vol.  xix. 
p.  105),  aud  one  of  the  followers  of  Hemophilus. 
(Cels.  Do  Medic.  Praef.  p.  81  ;  Soran.  De 
Arte  Obstetr.  c.  48.  p.  101.)  He  was  physician 
to  Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt,  and  was 
killed  while  in  attendance  on  that  prince,  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Raphia  (b.  c  217),  by  Theo- 
dotus  the  Aetolian,  who  had  secretly  entered  the 
tent  with  the  intent  to  murder  the  king.  (Polyb. 
v.  81.)  He  wrote  several  medical  works  of  which 
nothing  remains  but  the  titles  and  a  few  extracts 
preserved  by  different  ancient  authors.  He  was 
probably  the  first  person  who  wrote  a  treatise  on 
hydrc phobia,  which  he  called  Kw6\wraot.  (Cae- 
lius  Aurel.  De  Morb.  AcuL  iii.  9,  p.  218.)  In 
one  of  his  works  n«pl  ttjj  'larpucrji  rtvtaXoyias 
On  Medical  Genealogy,  he  is  said  by  Soranus  in 
his  life  of  Hippocrates  (Hippocr.  Ojxra,  vol.  iii.  p. 
851),  to  have  given  a  false  and  scandalous  account 
of  that  great  physician,  saying  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  his  native  country  on  account  of 
his  having  set  fire  to  the  library  at  Cnidos  ;  a 
story  which,  though  universally  considered  to  be 
totally  unfounded,  was  repeated  with  some  varia- 
tions by  Varro  (in  Pliny,  //.  Ar.  xxix.  2)  and 
John  Tzetzcs  (67*t/.  vii.  Hist.  155,  in  Fnbricius 
BiUioth.  Gnieca,  vol.  xii.  p.  681,  ed.  vet.),  aud  was 
much  embellished  in  the  middle  ages.  (See  Hist, 
of  the  Seven  WUe  Mutters,  in  Ellis's  Specimens  of 
Early  Enylish  Metrical  Romances,  vol.  iii.  p.  43.) 
Eratosthenes  is  said  to  have  accused  Andreas  of 
plagiarism,  and  to  have  called  him  BiGKtaiytirOos, 
the  Acgisthus  (or  Adulterer)  of  Books.  (EtymU. 
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t.  r.  Bt€Auuno9ot.)  The  name  occurs  in 
ancient  authors  (Pliny,  H.  N.  xx.  76,  xxii.  j 
49,  xxxii.  27  ;  St.  Epiphanius,  Adr.  Haercs.  i.  1. 
§  3,  p.  3,  ed.  Colon.  1682  ;  SchoL  ad  Arie/oph. 
*"Ar€t^"  v.  2'!7  ;  Schol.  ad  Xicand.  **  T}ieriucu,"*  vv. 
684,  823,  &c),  but  no  other  facta  are  related  of 
him  that  need  be  noticed  here.  (Le  Clerc,  Hist,  de 
la  Mid;  Fabric.  IhU.  Grace,  vol.  xiiL  p.  57,  ed.- 
Tet. ;  ILdler,  liiLlvJh.  Jlotan.,  Cfiirurt/.,  and  Aledic, 
PrttrL;  Sprenjrel,  Hkt.  dc  la  Altd.;  Iscnsee,  Get- 
ekichte  dcr  A  fed.)  [\\\  A.  G.] 

ANDREAS,  bishop  of  Caksarka  in  Cnppado- 
cia,  probably  about  500  a.  d.,  wrote  a  Commentary 
on  th<-  AjHKalypse,  which  is  printed  in  the  princi- 
pal edition*  of  ChrysostonTs  work*.  He  also  wrote 
a  work  entitled  **  Therapeutica  Spiritualis,"  frag- 
ment* of  which  are  extant  in  the  **  Eclogae 
Asceticae*'of  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch.  (Ncssel, 
Cat.  I'indrA  Pt-i-,  cod.  276,  No.  1.  p.  381.)  [P.S.I 
ANDREAS,  archbishop  of  Crktk,  was  a  native 
of  Damascus.  He  was  first  a  monk  at  Jerusalem, 
whence  he  is  called  in  some  ancient  writings  "  of 
Jerusalem  **  {'UpotTo\vulTrist  6  'Upoaokvfiuv),  then 
a  deacon  at  Constantinople,  and  lastly  archbishop 
of  Crete,  ilia  time  is  rather  doubtful,  but  Cave 
has  shewn  that  he  probably  flourished  as  early  as 
a.  D.  635.  (/rut.  Lit.  tubatin.)  In  680  he  was 
sent  by  Theodorus,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  to 
the  6th  council  of  Constantinople,  against  the 
Monothelites,  where  he  was  ordained  a  deacon. 
Some  Iambics  arc  still  extant  in  which  he  thanks 
Agathe,  the  keeper  of  the  documents,  for  commu- 
nicating to  him  the  acU  of  the  synod.  It  seems  to 
have  been  soon  after  this  council  that  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Crete.  A  doubtful  tradition  relates 
that  he  died  on  the  14th  of  June,  724.  (Fabric 
BiU.  Grace,  xi.  p.  64.)  The  works  ascribed  to 
him,  consisting  of  Homilies,  and  Triodia  and  other 
hymns  were  published  bv  Combcfisius,  Par.  1644, 
foL,  and  in  his  Actuar-Xor,  Par.  1648.  A  u  Com- 
putus Paschalis"  ascribed  to  Andreas,  was  pub- 
lished in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Petavius.  (Doctr. 
Temp.  iii.  p.  393.)  There  is  great  doubt  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  several  of  these  works.     [P.  S.] 

ANDREAS,  bishop  of  Samosata,  about  430 
a.  i>.,  took  part  in  the  Ncstorian  controversy 
against  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  answer 
to  whose  anathemas  he  wrote  two  books,  of  the 
first  of  which  a  large  part  is  quoted  by  Cyril,  in 
his  ApiA.  adv.  Orientates,  and  of  the  second  some 
fragments  are  contained  in  the  Hodetjus  of  Anasta- 
siu*  Sinaita.  Though  prevented  by  illness  from 
being  present  at  the  council  of  Ephesua  (a.  d. 
431),  he  joined  Theodoret  in  his  opposition  to 
the  agreement  between  Cyril  and  John,  and,  like 
Theodoret,  he  changed  his  course  through  fear, 
but  at  a  much  earlier  period.  About  436  he 
yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  John,  and  joined  in 
the  condemnation  of  Ncstorius.  Eight  letters  by 
him  are  extant  in  Latin  in  the  "  Epistolae  Ephe- 
sinae,,  of  Lupus.  [P.  S.] 

ANDREOPU'LUS.  [Svntip^b.] 
ANDREL7S  ('Ar8p«t»i),  a  son  of  the  river-god 
Peneius  in  Arcadia,  from  whom  the  district  about 
Orchomcnoa  in  Rocotia  was  called  Andreis. 
(Paus.  ix.  34.  §  5.)  In  another  passage  (x.  13. 
§  3)  Paosanias  speaks  of  Andreus  (it  is,  however, 
uncertain  whether  he  means  the  same  man  as  the 
former)  as  the  person  who  first  colonized  Andros. 
According  to  Diodorus  (v.  79)  Andreus  was  one  of 
the  generals  of  Rhadamanthya,  from  whom  he  re- 
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ceived  the  island  afterwards  called  And  rot  as  « 
present  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  Conon  (41), 
and  Ovid  (Aht.  xiv.  639),  call  this  first  coloniser 
of  Andros,  Andni9  and  not  Andreus.  [L.S.] 

A  N 1) R 1 SC  US  ('Avtpiaxos).  1 .  A  man  of  low 
origin,  who  pretended  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Per- 
seus, king  of  Macedonia,  was  seized  by  Demetrius, 
king  of  Syria,  and  sent  to  Rome.  He  escaped, 
however,  from  Rome,  and  finding  many  partizans, 
assumed  the  name  of  Philip  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Macedonia.  His  reign,  which  was  marked 
by  acts  of  cruelty,  did  not  last  much  more  than  a 
year.  He  defeated  the  praetor  Juventius,  but  was 
conquered  by  Caecilius  Metellus,  and  conducted  to 
Rome  in  chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  latter, 
h.  c.  148.  (Liv.  Kpit.  49,  50,  52  ;  Diod.  Ext. 
xxxii.  p.  590,  &c,  ed.  Wess.;  Polvb.  xxxvii.  Zinc. 
Vatic.  ^.  Mai  ;  Flor.  iL  14;  Vellei.  L  11;  Paus. 

vii.  13.  §  1.) 

2.  A  writer  of  uncertain  date,  the  author  of  a 
work  opon  Naxoa.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  78,  c;  Partheu. 
c.  9,  19.) 

ANDRO.  [Andros.] 

ANDRU'BIUS,  a  painter,  whose  time  and 
country  arc  unknown.  He  painted  Scyllis,  the 
diver,  "cutting  awav  the  anchors  of  the  Persian 
fleet.    (Plin.  xxxv.'40.  §  32.)  [P.  S.] 

ANDROBU'LL'S,  a  sculptor,  celebrated  as  a 
maker  of  statues  of  philosophers.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19. 
§  26.)  [P-  S.] 

ANDROCLEIDES  ('AstyoKAffttnf),  a  Theban, 
who  was  bribed  by  Timocratcs,  the  emissary  of 
Tissaphemes  in  n.  c.  395,  in  order  to  induce  the 
Thcbana  to  make  war  upon  the  Spartans,  and  thus 
bring  back  Agesilaus  from  Asia.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii. 
5.  §  1  ;  Plut  Lys.  27;  Paus.  iii.  9.  §  4.)  An- 
drocleides  is  mentioned  in  u.  c.  382  as  one  of  tho 
leaders  of  the  party  opposed  to  Phoebidas,  who 
had  seized  the  citadel.    (Xen.  ZielL  t.  2.  §  31.) 

A'NDROCLES  ('AyopoicAifc),  an  Athenian  de- 
magogue and  orator.  He  was  a  contemporary  and 
enemy  of  Alcibiades,  against  whom  he  brought 
forward  witnesses,  and  spoke  very  vehemently  in 
the  affair  concerning  tho  mutilation  of  the  Hermae, 
n.  c.  415.  (Plut  Alcib.  19;  Andocid.  de  Aft/skr. 
§  27.)  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  exertions  that 
Alcibiades  was  banished.  After  this  event,  Andrn- 
cles  was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the  democratical 
party  ;  but  during  the  revolution  of  B,  c.  41 1,  in 
which  the  democracy  was  overthrown,  and  tha 
oligarchical  government  of  the  Four  Hundred  was 
established,  Androcles  was  put  to  death.  (Thuc. 

viii.  65.)  Aristotle  (Rhet.  ii.  23)  has  preserved  a 
sentence  from  one  of  Androcles'  speeches,  in  which 
he  used  an  incorrect  figure.  [L.  S.] 

ANDROCLUS,  the  slave  of  a  Roman  consular, 
of  whom  the  following  story  is  related  by  Aulus 
Gcllius  (v.  14)  on  the  authority  of  Appion  Plisto- 
niccs,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and 
Caligula,  and  who  affirmed  that  he  himself  had 
been  a  witness  of  the  scene  : — Androclus  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
circus ;  but  a  lion  which  was  let  loose  upon  him, 
instead  of  springing  upon  his  victim,  exhibited 
signs  of  recognition,  and  began  licking  him.  Upon 
inquiry  it  appeared  that  Androclus  hud  been  com- 
pelled by  the  severity  of  his  master,  while  in 
Africa,  to  run  away  from  him.  Having  one  day 
taken  refuge  in  a  cave  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  a 
lion  entered,  apparently  in  great  pain,  and  seeing 
him,  went  up  to  him  and  held  out  his  paw.  An- 
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droclu*  found  tliat  a  large  thorn  had  pierced  it, 
which  he  drew  out,  and  the  lion  was  soon  able  to 
use  his  paw  again.  They  lived  together  for  some 
time  in  the  care,  the  lion  catering  for  his  benefnc- 
tor.  Rut  at  last,  tired  of  this  savage  life,  Androclus 
left  the  cave,  was  apprehended  by  some  soldiers, 
brought  to  Rome,  and  condemned  to  the  wild 
beasts.  He  was  pardoned,  and  presented  with  the 
lion,  which  he  used  to  lead  about  the  city.  [C.  P.  M.l 
ANDROCY'DES  ('AySpo^),  of  Cyzicus,  a 
Oreek  painter,  a  contemporary  and  rival  of  Zeuxis 
flourished  from  400  to  377  a  c.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36. 
§  3.)  He  painted,  partly  on  the  spot  and  partly 
in  Thebes,  a  skirmish  of  horse  which  took  place 
near  Plataeae  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
(Plut.  Peiop.  25),  and  a  picture  of  Scylla  sur- 
rounded by  fishes.  The  latter  picture  was  much 
praised  for  the  beauty  of  the  fishes,  on  which  the 
artist  was  supposed  to  have  bestowed  the  more 
pains,  on  account  of  his  being  fond  of  fish.  (Plut. 
QuaesL  Conv.  iv.  4.  §  2;  Polemo,  ap.  A  then,  viil 
p.  341,  a.)  [P.  S.1 

ANDROCY'DES  fAyftpoicttqf),  a  Greek  phy- 
sician, who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  a  c.  336  —  323.  There  is  a  story  told  of 
him  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xiv.  7),  that  he  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  that  prince  cautioning  him  against  the  im- 
moderate use  of  wine,  which  he  called  "the  blood 
of  the  earth."  It  is  mentioned  also  by  the  same 
author  (xvii.  37.  §  10),  that  he  ordered  his  pa- 
tients to  eat  a  radish  as  a  preservative  against 
intoxication,  from  having  observed  (it  is  said)  that 
the  vine  always  turned  away  from  a  radish  if 
growing  near  it.  It  is  very  possible  that  this  An- 
drocydes  may  be  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned 
by  Theophrastus  (I/ist.  Plant,  iv.  16  [al.  20]  20), 
and  also  by  Athenaeus.  (vL  p.  258,  b.)  [\V.  A.  G.] 
ANDROETAS  ('AySpolrat),  of  Tenedos,  the 
author  of  a  TltptirKovi  r^t  npowovrilht.  (Schol.  ad 
Apoll.  lihod.W.  159.) 

ANDRO'GEUS  fAj*p*V«s),  a  son  of  Minos 
and  Pasiphae,  or  Crete,  who  is  said  to  have  con- 
quered all  his  opponents  in  the  games  of  the 
Panathcnaca  at  Athens.  This  extraordinary  good 
luck,  however,  became  the  cause  of  his  destruction, 
though  the  mode  of  his  death  is  related  differently. 
According  to  some  accounts  Aegeus  sent  the  man 
he  dreaded  to  fight  against  the  Marathonian  bull, 
who  killed  him  ;  according  to  others,  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  his  defeated  rivals  on  his  road  to  Thebes, 
whither  he  was  going  to  take  part  in  a  solemn 
contest.  (Apollod.  iii.  I,  §  2,  15.  §  7  ;  Paus.  i. 
27.  §9.)  According  to  Diodorus  (iv.  60)  it  was 
Aegeus  himself  who  had  him  murdered  near  Oenoe, 
on  the  road  to  Thebes,  because  he  feared  lest  An- 
drogen should  support  the  sons  of  Pallas  against 
him.  Hyginus  (Fab.  41)  makes  him  fall  in  a 
battle  during  the  war  of  his  father  Minos  against 
the  Athenians.  (See  some  different  accounts  in 
Plut  Thes.  15;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi.  14.)  Rut  the 
common  tradition  is,  that  Minos  made  war  on  the 
Athenians  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  son. 
Propertius  (ii.  1.  64)  relates  that  Androgeus  was 
restored  to  life  by  Aesculapius.  He  was  worship- 
ped in  Attica  as  a  hero,  an  aitar  was  erected  to 
him  in  the  port  of  Pbalcrus  (Paus.  L  1.  §  4),  and 
games,  dy&poyttiyta,  were  celebrated  in  his  honour 
every  year  in  the  Ceramcicus.  (Did.  of  Ant.  t.  v. 
'Ay&pay**>vicL. )  He  was  also  worshipped  under 
the  name  Z&pvyfais,  i.  e.  he  who  ploughs  or  pos- 
ields,  whence  it  has  been  inferred 
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that  originally  Androgeus  was  worshipped  as  the 


introducer  of  agriculture  into  Attica.       [L.  S.) 

A  N  D RO'M  AC  H  E  ('AyipoudXv),  a  daughter  of 
Eetion,  king  of  the  Cilician  Thebae,  and  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  amiable  female  characters  in  the 
Iliad.  Her  father  and  her  seven  brothers  were 
slain  by  Achilles  at  the  taking  of  Thebae,  and  her 
mother,  who  had  purchased  her  freedom  by  a  large 
ransom,  was  killed  by  Artemis.  She  was  married 
to  Hector,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Scamandrius 
(Astyanax),and  for  whom  she  entertained  the  most 
tender  love.  (Apollod.  iii.  11.  §  6.)  Sec  the 
beautiful  passage  in  Homer,  II.  vi.  390—502, 
where  she  takes  leave  of  Hector  when  he  is  going 
to  battle,  and  her  lamentations  about  his  fall,  xxii. 
460,  Ace;  xxiv.  725,  &c.  On  the  taking  of  Troy 
her  son  was  hurled  from  the  wall  of  the  city,  and 
she  herself  fell  to  the  share  of  Neoptolemua 
(Pyrrhus),  the  son  of  Achilles,  who  took  her  to 
Epeirus,  and  to  whom  she  bore  three  sons,  Molos- 
sus,  Pielus,  and  Pergamus.  Here  she  was  found 
by  Aeneas  on  his  landing  in  Epeirus,  at  the  mo- 
ment she  was  offering  up  a  sacrifice  at  the  tomb  of 
her  beloved  Hector.  (Virg.  Acn.  iii.  295,  &c  ; 
comp.  Paus.  i.  1 1.  §  1 ;  Pind.  AVm.  iv.  82,  vii.  50.) 
After  the  death  of  Neoptolcmus,  or  according  to 
others,  after  his  marriage  with  Hcrmione,  the 
daughter  of  Menelnus  and  Helen.  Andromache 
became  the  wife  of  Hclcnus,  a  brother  of  her  first 
husband,  Hector,  who  is  described  as  a  king  of 
Chaonia,  a  part  of  Epeirus,  and  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Cestrinus.  (Virg.  /.  c. ;  Pans. 
/.  c  ii.  23.  §  6.)  After  the  death  of  Helenus, 
who  left  his  kingdom  to  Molossus,  Andromache 
followed  her  son  Pergamus  to  Asia.  She  was  sup- 
posed to  have  died  at  Pergamus,  where  in  after 
times  a  hcroum  was  erected  to  her  memory.  (Paus. 

i.  11.  §  2  ;  comp.  Dictys  Cret.  vi.  7,  &c. ;  Eurip. 
Andromache)  Andromache  and  her  son  Scaman- 
drius were  painted  in  the  Lcschc  at  Delphi  by 
Polvgnotus.    (Paus.  x.  25,  in  fin.)        [L.  S.] 

ANDRO'M ACH US  ('AySp6uaXos).  1.  Com- 
mander of  the  Elcans  in  B.  c  364,  was  defeated  by 
the  Arcadians  and  killed 
(Xen.  HtlL  riu  4.  §  19.) 

2.  Ruler  of  Tauroracnium  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  a  c,  and  the  father  of  the  historian 
Timaeus,  is  said  to  have  been  by  far  the  best  of 
the  rulers  of  Sicily  at  that  time.  He  assisted 
Timoleon  in  his  expedition  against  Dionvsius,  ac 
344.  (Diod.  xvi.  7,  6H  ;  Plut.  Timol.  10.)  Re- 
specting the  statement  of  Diodorus  that  he  founded 
Tauromenium,  see  Wesseling,  ad  Ditxl.  xiv.  59. 

3.  The  coramnnder  of  the  Cyprian  fleet  at  the 
siegcofTyre  by  Alexander,  a  c.  332.  (Arrian,  A  nab. 

ii.  20.)  He  may  have  been  the  same  Andromachus 
who  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  governor  of 
Cocle-Syria,  and  was  burnt  to  death  by  the  Sa- 
maritans.   (Curt.  iv.  5,  8.) 

4.  The  father  of  Achaeus  [sec  p.  8,  a],  and  the 
brother  of  Laodicc,  who  married  Seleucus  Callini- 
cus,  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  by  Ptolemy  at 
Alexandria,  but  was  liberated  about  b.  c.  320  on 
the  intercession  of  the  Rhodians.  (Polyb.  iv.  51, 
viii.  22.) 

5.  Of  Aspendtis,  one  of  Ptolemy  Philopator's 
commanders  at  the  battle  of  Raphia,  in  which 
Antiochus  the  Great  was  defeated,  B.  c.  217. 
After  the  battle  Ptolemy  left  Andromachus  in 
command  of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia.  (Polyb. 
v.  64,  83,  85,  87.) 
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6  An  ambassador  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  sent 
to  Rome  b.  c.  154.    (Polyb.  xxxiii.  5.) 

7.  A  Greek  grammarian,  quoted  in  the  Scholia 
upon  Homer  (//.  v.  130),  whom  Corsini  (Fust.  Att. 
L  Diss,  vi.  p.  386),  without  sufficient  reasons, 
supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum.    (Fabric.  HiU.  Urate,  vi.  p.  601.) 

8.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  who  taught  at  Nicome- 
deia  in  the  reign  of  Doniitian.  (Eudoc.  p.  58  ; 
Suid.  *.  r.  2tpUos.) 

ANDRO'MACHUS  ('ArSp6uaXos).  1.  Com- 
monly called  **  the  Elder,"  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  son  of  the  same  name,  was  born  in  Crete,  and  was 
physician  to  Nero,  a.  n.  54 — 68.  He  is  principally 
celebrated  for  having  been  the  fir*t  person  on  whom 
the  title  of  "Archiatcr"  is  known  to  have  been 
conferred  (Dirt,  of  Ant.  *.  r.  An/iiutcr),  and  also 
for  having  been  the  inventor  of  a  very  famous 
compound  medicine  and  antidote,  which  was  called 
after  his  name  *'  Theriaca  Andromachi,''  which 
long  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  and  which  retains 
its  place  in  some  foreign  Pharmacopoeias  to  the 
present  day.  (Diet,  yf  Ant.  *.  r.  Thcruicu.)  An- 
drumachus  has  left  us  the  directions  for  making 
this  strange  mixture  in  a  Greek  elegiac  poem,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  lines,  and 
dedicated  to  Nero.  Galen  has  inserted  it  entire 
in  two  of  his  works  (De  Antul.  i.  0',  and  JJe  Titer, 
ad  Pis.  c.  6.  vol.  xiv.  pp.  32 — 42),  and  say% 
that  Andromachu*  chose  this  form  for  his  re- 
ceipt as  being  more  easily  remembered  than 
prose,  and  less  likely  to  be  altered.  The  poem 
has  been  published  in  a  separate  form  by  Franc. 
Tidicaeus,  Tiguri,  1G07,  4to.,  with  two  Latin 
translations,  one  in  prose  and  the  other  in  verse ; 
and  again  by  J.  S.  Leinker,  Noriinb.  1754,  fol. 
Jt  is  also  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  Idcler's 
Physiciet  Medici  I, raeci  M inores,  Berol.  8vo.  1841. 
There  is  a  German  translation  in  E.  W.  Weber's 
Eltxpscke,  Duhtcr  der  HeUcnen,  Frankfort,  1826, 
8to.  Some  persons  suppose  him  to  be  the  author 
of  a  work  on  pharmacy,  but  this  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  his  son,  Andromachus  the  Younger. 

2.  The  Younger,  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  father  of  the  same  name,  was  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  also  physician 
to  Nero,  a.  D.  54 — 68.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
events  of  his  life,  but  he  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  a  work  on  pharmacy  in 
three  books  (Galen,  De  Compos.  Medicum.  tec. 
Gen.  ii.  1.  vol.  xiii.  p.  463),  which  is  quoted  very 
frequently  and  with  approbation  by  Galen,  but  of 
which  only  a  few  fragments  remain.    [W.  A.  G.] 

ANDRO'MEDA  ('Ayopo^in),  a  daughter  of 
the  Aethiopian  king  Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia.  Her 
mother  boasted  of  her  beauty,  and  said  that  she 
surpassed  the  Nereids.  The  latter  prevailed  on 
Poseidon  to  visit  the  country  by  on  inundation, 
and  a  sea-monster  was  sent  into  the  land.  The 
oracle  of  Amnion  promised  that  the  people  should 
be  delivered  from  these  calamities  if  Andromeda 
was  given  up  to  the  monster ;  and  Cepheus  being 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  people,  chain- 
ed Andromeda  to  a  rock.  Here  she  was  found 
and  saved  by  Perseus  w'ho  slew  the  monster  and 
obtained  her  as  bis  wife.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  3  ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  64 ;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  663,  Sic.)  Andro- 
meda had  previously  been  promised  to  Phincus 
(Hyginus  calls  him  Agenor),  and  this  gave  rise  to 
the  famous  fight  of  Phincns  and  Perseus  at  the 
wedding,  in  which  the  former  and  all  his  associates 


were  slain.  (Ov.  Met.  v.  1,  &c.)  [Per&kitkJ 
Andromeda  thus  became  the  wife  of  Perseus  and 
bore  him  many  children.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5.) 
Athena  placed  her  among  the  stars  in  the  form  vi" 
a  maiden  with  her  arms  stretched  out  and  chained 
to  a  rock,  to  commemorate  her  delivery  by  Perseus. 
(Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  10,  Sic. ;  Eratosth.  Catuxi. 
17;  Arat  Phaen.  198.)  Conon  (.Vurm/.  40) 
gives  a  wretched  attempt  at  an  historical  interpre- 
tation of  this  mythus.  The  scene  where  Andro- 
meda was  fastened  to  the  rock  is  placed  by  some 
of  the  ancients  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lope  in 
Phoenicia,  while  others  assign  to  it  a  place  of  the 
some  name  in  Aethiopiu.  The  tragic  poets  often 
made  the  story  of  Andromeda  the  subject  of  dramas 
which  are  now  lost.  The  moment  in  which  she 
is  relieved  from  the  rock  by  Perseus  is  represented 
in  an  anaglyph  still  extant.  (Lea  plus  beamc 
Munumcns  de  Home,  No.  63.)  [L.  S.] 

ANDRON  ('Aropwv).  1.  Of  Alexandria, 
whose  work  entitled  Xpovixd  is  referred  to  by 
Athcnacus.  (iv.  p.  184,  b.) 

2.  Of  Ephesus,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  whicn  seems  to  have  been 
entitled  Tplwovi.  "  (Diog.  Laert.  i.  30,  119  ;  Schol. 
ad  J'ind.  I*th.  ii.  17  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strum,  i.  p.  332, 
b.;  Suid.  and  Phot.  *.  r.  ZapAuv  6  Stjuos  ;  Euseb. 
Prarp.  Kv.  x.  3.) 

3.  Of  Halicarnassus,  a  Greek  historian,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  (  Thca. c.  25 )  in  conjunction 
with  Hellanicus.  (Oomp.  Tzetzes,  ad  LycojJtr. 
894,  1283  ;  Schol.  ad  A  each.  Per*.  183.) 

4.  Of  Teos  the  author  of  a  FlrpiwAoui  (Schol. 
nd  Apoll.  UIumI.  ii.  354),  who  is  probably  the  saino 
person  as  the  one  referred  to  by  Strnbo  (ix.  pp. 
392,  456,  475),  Stephauus  of  Hyzantiuiu,  and 
others.  Ho  may  also  have  been  the  same  as  the 
author  of  the  Tltpl  ivyytmuv.  (Harpocrat.  a.  r. 
QopSarrtiov  ;  Schol.  u<i  Apoll.  Mod.  ii.  946.) 
Comp.  Vossius  De  Ilistor.  Gruec.  p.  285,  ed. 
Westermann. 

ANDRON  {Avipotv),  a  sculptor,  whose  age 
and  country  arc  unknown,  made  a  statue  of  Har- 
monia,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus.  (Tatiau, 
Orut.  in  Grace.  55,  p.  1 19,  Worth.)       [P.  S.J 

ANDRON  ("Avtpwv),  a  Greek  physician,  who 
is  supposed  by  Tiraquellus  (De  Nobilitute,  c.  31), 
and  after  him  by  Fabricius  (Dill.  Gr.  voL  xiii. 
p.  58,  cd.  vet),  to  be  the  same  person  as  Audren* 
of  Cnrystus  [Anukkas]  ;  this,  however,  is  a  mis- 
take which  has  arisen  from  their  reading  Andron 
in  Pliny  (//.  Af.  xx.  76)  instead  of  Andreas,  lie 
is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  680,  c.),  and 
several  of  his  medical  prescriptions  are  preserved 
by  Celsus  Galen,  Caelius  Aurelianus,  OribaMua, 
Aetius,  Paulus  Aegincta,  and  other  ancient  writers 
None  of  his  works  are  in  existence,  nor  is  any- 
thing known  of  the  events  of  his  life ;  and  with 
respect  to  his  date,  it  can  only  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty that,  as  Celsus  is  the  earliest  author  who 
mentions  him  (De  Med,  v.  20,  vi.  14,  18,  pp.  92, 
132,  133,  134),  he  must  have  lived  some  time  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  (Le  Clere, 
Jliti.  de  la  Med. ;  C.  G.  Kiihn,  Index  Medicorum 
Oculariorum  inter  Graecos  Humanosque,  Fascic  i. 
p.  4,  Lips.,  4to.,  1829.)  [\V.  A.  G.] 

ANDRONICIA'NUS  (AvSpom^r),  wrote 
two  books  against  the  Eunominni.  (Phot  Cod.  45.) 

ANDRONl'CUS  (,Avo>Ws),  ambassador  of 
Attalus  sent  to  Rome  in  &  c  156,  to  inform  the 
senate  that  Prusias  had  attacked  the  territories  of 
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Attnlus.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  2fi.)  Andronicus  was 
again  sent  to  Home  in  u.  c.  149,  and  agisted  Nico- 
medes  in  conspiring  against  his  father  Prusias. 
(Appian,  Mitkr.  4,  &c.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  ('kr*P6viKos)%  an  Aktoman, 
the  son  of  Andronicus,  van  put  to  death  by  the 
Romans,  in  b.  c.  167,  tacause  he  had  borne  anus 
with  his  father  against  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xlv.  31.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  I.  COMNENUS  ('A»tyo- 
vlitos  Konii]v6s),  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
son  of  Isaac,  grandson  of  Alexis  I.  and  first-cousin 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  was  born  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  after  Christ. 
The  life  of  this  highly  gifted  man,  who  de- 
serves the  name  of  the  Byzantine  Alcibiades,  pre- 
sents a  series  of  adventures  of  so  extraordinary  a 
description,  as  to  appear  more  like  a  romance  than 
a  history.  Nature  had  lavished  upon  him  her 
choicest  gifts.  His  manly  beauty  was  unparalleled, 
and  the  vigour  of  his  body  was  animated  by  an 
enterprising  mind  and  an  undaunted  spirit.  En- 
dowed with  great  capacities,  he  received  a  careful 
education,  and  the  persuasive  power  of  his  eloquence 
was  so  great,  that  he  was  equally  dangerous  to 
kings  and  queens :  three  royal  princesses  were  his 
concubines.  For  love  and  war  were  his  predomi- 
nant passions,  but  they  both  degenerated  into 
luxury  and  cruelty.  In  every  deed  or  mischief, 
says  Gibbon  (ch.  48),  he  had  a  heart  to  resolve,  a 
head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to  execute. 

In  1141  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks- 
Scljuks,  and  remained  during  a  year  in  their  cap- 
tivity. After  being  released,  he  received  the  com- 
mand in  Cilicia,  and  he  went  there  accompanied 
by  Eudoxia  Comnena,  the  niece  of  the  emperor 
Manuel,  who  lived  on  a  similar  footing  with  her 
Bister  Theodora.  At  the  close  of  this  war  he  re- 
ceived the  government  of  Naissus,  Braniseba,  and 
Castoria ;  but  the  emperor  soon  afterwards  ordered 
him  to  be  imprisoned  in  Constantinople.  He 
escaped  from  captivity  after  having  been  confined 
twelve  years,  and  fled  to  Jaroslav,  grand  duke  of 
Russia,  and  at  Kiev  obtained  the  pardon  of  his 
offended  sovereign.  He  contrived  an  alliance  be- 
tween Manuel  and  Jaroslav  against  Hungary,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  Russian  army  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  siege  of  Semlin.  Still  suspected  by- 
Manuel,  he  was  again  sent  to  Cilicia.  He  staid 
some  time  at  Antioch,  and  there  seduced  Philippa, 
the  daughter  of  Raymond  of  Poitou,  prince  of 
Antioch,  and  the  sister-in-law  of  the  emperor 
Manuel,  who  had  married  her  sister  Maria.  To 
escape  the  resentment  of  the  emperor,  he  fled  to 
Jerusalem,  and  thence  eloped  with  Theodora,  the 
widow  of  Baldwin  III.  king  of  Jerusalem,  a  Com- 
nenian  princess  who  was  renowned  for  her  beauty. 
They  first  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Nur-ed-din, 
sultan  of  Damascus  ;  thence  they  went  to  Baghdad 
and  Persia,  and  at  length  settled  among  the  Turks. 
He  then  proceeded  to  make  war  upon  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  and  invaded  the  province  of 
Trebizond,  but  the  governor  of  this  town  succeeded 
in  taking  queen  Theodora  and  the  two  children 
she  had  borne  to  Andronicus,  and  sent  them  to 
Constantinople.  To  regain  them  Andronicus  im- 
plored the  mercy  of  his  sovereign,  and  after  pros- 
trating himself  laden  with  chains  to  the  foot  of  the 
emperor's  throne,  he  retired  to  Oenoe,  now  Unieh, 
a  town  on  the  Black  Sea  in  the  present  eyaiet  of 
Trebizond.  There  he  lived  quietly  till  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  in  1100. 
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Manuel  was  succeeded  by  Alexis  II.,  whom 
Andronicus  put  to  death  in  the  month  of  October 
1183,  and  thereupon  he  ascended  the  throne. 
[Alexis  II.]  Agnes  or  Anna,  the  widow  of 
Alexis,  and  daughter  of  Louis  VII.  king  of  France, 
a  child  of  eleven  years,  was  compelled  to  marry 
Andronicus,  who  was  then  advanced  in  years. 
His  reign  was  short.  He  was  hated  by  the  nobles, 
numbers  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  but  was  beloved 
by  the  people.  His  administration  was  wise  ;  and 
he  remedied  several  abuses  in  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical matters.  William  II.,  the  Good,  king  of 
Sicily,  whom  the  fugitive  Greek  nobles  had  per- 
suaded to  invade  Greece,  was  compelled  by 
Andronicus  to  desist  from  his  attack  on  Constanti- 
nople and  to  withdraw  to  his  country,  after  he  had 
destroyed  Thcssalonica.  Thus  Andronicus  thought 
himself  quite  sure  on  the  throne,  when  the  im- 
prudence of  his  lieutenant,  the  superstitious 
Hagiochristophorites,  suddenly  caused  a  dreadful 
rebellion.  This  officer  resolved  to  put  to  death  Isaac 
Angelus,  a  noble  but  not  a  dangerous  man ;  the 
people  of  Constantinople,  however,  moved  to  pity, 
took  arms  for  the  rescue  of  the  victim,  and  Isaac  was 
proclaimed  emperor.  Andronicus  was  seized,  and 
Isaac  abandoned  him  to  the  revenge  of  his  most  im- 
placable enemies.  After  having  been  carried  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  he  was  hanged  by  the  feet  be- 
tween the  statues  of  a  sow  and  a  wolf,  and  in  that 
position  was  put  to  death  by  the  mob.  (12th  of 
September,  1 18.5.)    (Nicetas,  Manuel  Comnenus, 

1.  I,  iii.  iv.  1 — 5;  Alejris  Manuelia  Comn.  FH.  c. 

2,  9,  &c. ;  Andronicus  Comnenus;  Guilielmus  Tv- 
rensis,  xxi.  13.)  [W.P.]* 

ANDRONI'CUS  II.  PALAEO'LOGUS,  the 
Elder  {Kvbpov'iKos  Tla\<u6\oyoi),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor 
Michael  Palacologus,  was  born  a.  d.  126*0.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  government,  and  he  ascended  the 
throne  in  1283.  Michael  had  consented  to  a 
union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  on 
the  second  general  council  at  Lyon,  but  Andronicus 
was  opposed  to  this  measure,  and  was  at  length 
excommunicated  by  pope  Clement  V.  in  1307. 
During  this  the  Greek  armies  were  beaten  by  Os- 
man,  the  founder  of  the  Turkish  empire,  who 
gradually  conquered  all  the  Byzantine  possessions 
in  Asia.  In  this  extremity  Andronicus  engaged 
the  army  and  the  fleet  of  the  Catalans,  a  numerous 
band  of  warlike  adventurers,  to  assist  him  against 
the  Turks.  Roger  de  Flor,  or  de  Floria,  the  son 
of  a  German  noble  at  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.,  the  commander  of  these  adventureis, 
accordingly  went  to  Constantinople  with  a  nu- 
merous fleet  and  an  army  of  8000  men.  The 
emperor  appointed  him  admiral  of  the  empire,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Caesar.  This 
famous  captain  defeated  the  Turks  in  several  en- 
gagements, but  his  troops  ravaged  the  country  of 
their  allies  with  as  much  rapacity  as  that  of  their 
common  enemies,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them, 
the  emperor  caused  Roger  to  be  assassinated  at 
Adrianople.  But  the  Catalans  now  turned  their 
arms  against  the  Greeks,  and  after  having  devas- 
tated Thrace  and  Macedonia,  they  retired  to  tho 
Peloponnesus,  where  they  conquered  several  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  maintained  themselves. 

Michael,  the  son  of  Andronicus,  was  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  throne.  Michael  had  two 
•ons,  Andronicus  and  Manuel.    Both  loved  the 
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«mc  woman  without  knowing  that  they  were 
rivals,  and  by  an  unhappy  mistake  Manuel  was 
slain  by  the  hand  of  his  brother.  Their  father, 
Michael,  died  of  grief,  and  the  emperor,  exasperat- 
ed against  his  grandson,  showed  some  intention  to 
exclude  him  from  the  throne.  Thus  a  dreadful 
civil  war,  or  rather  three  wars,  arose  between  the 
emperor  and  his  grandson,  which  lasted  from  13*21 
till  1 3*28,  when  at  last  the  emperor  was  obliged  to 
abdicate  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Andronicus  the 
elder  retired  to  a  convent  at  Drama  in  Thessaly, 
where  he  lived  as  monk  under  the  name  of  Anto- 
nius.  He  died  in  1332,  and  his  body  was  buried 
in  Constantinople.  ( Pachynieres,  AnJruiiuu*  Pa- 
lacolcyxi;  Nicepborus  Uregoras,  lib.vi. — x.;  Canta- 
euzenus,  i.  1,  Ac.)  [\Y .  P.] 

ANDUOM'CUS  III.  PALAEO'LOGUS,  the 
Yohh<kt  (' Ay&povlitoi  TlaXeu6\oyoi),  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  was  born  in  1*296,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather  in  13*28,  as  has  been  re- 
lated in  the  preceding  article.  He  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  wars  with  the  Turks ;  he  lost  the 
battle  of  Philocrene  against  sultan  Urkhan  and 
his  brother  Ali-ed-din,  who  had  just  organized 
the  body  of  the  Jannisorics,  by  whom  Thrace  was 
ravaged  as  far  as  the  Haemus.  Equally  unsuccess- 
ful against  the  Catalans  in  Greece,  he  was  more 
fortunate  against  the  Bulgarians,  the  Tartars  of 
Kiptschak,  and  the  Servians. 

lie  was  twice  married,  first  to  Agnes  or  Irene, 
the  daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
after  her  death  to  Anna,  countess  of  Savoy,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons  John  and  Emanuel.  At 
his  death,  in  1341,  he  left  them  under  the 
guardianship  of  John  Cantacuzenus  who  noon  be- 
gan to  reign  in  his  own  name.  (Nicephorus 
Gregonu,  lib.  ix. — xi. ;  Cantacuzenus  i.  c.  58, 
Ac,  il  c  1 — 10 ;  Phranzcs,  L  c  10—13  ;  comp. 
Pachvmerea,  Andronicus  Palaeolotpu.)      [W.  P.] 

ANDUOM'CUS  CYRRHESTES  (so  called 
from  his  native  place,  Cyrrha),  was  the  builder 
of  the  octagonal  tower  at  Athena,  vulgarly  called 
"the  tower  of  the  winds."  Vitruvius  (i.  6.  §  4), 
after  stating,  that  some  make  the  number  of 
the  winds  to  be  four,  but  that  those  who  have 
examined  the  subject  more  carefully  distinguished 
eight,  adds,  **  Especially  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes, 
who  also  set  up  at  Athens,  as  a  representation 
thereof  (esrmplum\  on  octagonal  tower  of  marble, 
and  on  the  several  sides  of  the  octagon  he  made 
sculptured  images  of  the  several  winds,  each  image 
looking  towards  the  wind  it  represented,"  (that 
is,  the  figure  of  the  north  wind  was  sculptured  on 
the  north  side  of  the  building,  and  so  with  the 
rest),  "and  above  this  tower  he  set  up  a  marble 
pillar  (metam).  and  on  the  top  he  placed  a  Triton 
in  bronze,  holding  out  a  wand  in  his  right  hand  : 
and  this  figure  was  so  contrived  as  to  lie  driven 
round  by  the  wind,  and  always  to  stand  oppo- 
site the  blowing  wind,  and  to  hold  the  wand 
a*  an  index  above  the  image  of  that  wind. " 
Varro  calls  the  building  u  horologium."  (ft.  It. 
iii.  5.  §  17,  Schn.)  It  formed  a  measure  of  time 
in  two  ways.  On  the  outer  walls  were  lines  which 
with  gnomons  above  them,  formed  a  series  of 
sun-dials,  and  in  the  building  was  a  clepsydra, 
supplied  from  the  spring  called  Clepsydra,  on 
the  north-west  of  the  Acropolis.  The  building, 
which  still  stands  has  been  described  by  Stuart 
and  others.  The  plain  walls  are  surmounted  by 
an  entablature,  on  the  frieze  of  which  are  the 


figures  of  the  winds  in  ba»-n;lief.  The  entrances, 
of  which  there  are  two,  on  the  north-east  and  the 
north-west,  have  distyle  porticoes  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  Within,  the  remains  of  the  clcpsvdra  are 
still  visible,  as  are  the  dial  lines  on  the  outer 
walls. 

The  date  of  the  building  is  uncertain,  but  the 
style  of  the  sculpture  and  architecture  is  thought 
to  belong  to  the  period  after  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  clepsydra  al*)  was  probably  of  that  improved 
kind  which  was  invented  by  Ctesibius  about  1 35 
B,  c.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  *.  v.  J/oroliM/iutn.)  MiilJer 
places  Andronicus  at  100  b.  c  (AUika,  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber's  Kueyt-lop.  vi.  p.  233.) 

From  the  word*  of  Vitruvius  it  seems  probable 
that  Andronicus  was  an  astronomer.  The  mecha- 
nical arrangements  of  his  "horologium"  were  cf 
course  his  work,  but  whether  he  was  properly  the 
architect  of  the  building  we  have  nothing  to  deter- 
mine, except  the  absence  of  any  statement  to  the 
contrarv.  [P.  S.J 

ANDUOM'CUS.  LI'VIUS,  the  earliest  Roman 
poet,  as  far  as  poetical  literature  u  concerned ;  for 
whatever  popular  poetry  there  may  have  existed 
at  Rome,  its  poetical  literature  begins  with  this 
writer.    (QuintiL  x.  2.  §  7.)    He  was  a  Greek 
and  probably  a  native  of  Tarentura,  and  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Romans  during  their  wars  in 
southern  Italy.    He  then  became  the  slave  of  M. 
Livius  Salinator,  perhaps  the  same  who  was  consul 
in  b.  c  219,  and  again  in  a  c.  207.  Andronicus 
instructed  the  children  of  his  master,  but  was  after- 
wards restored  to  freedom,  and  received  from  his 
patron  the  Roman  name  Livius.  (Hicron.  in  AWi. 
ChrtM.adOl.  148.)    During  his  stay  at  Rome, 
Andronicus  made  himself  a  perfect  master  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  appears  to  have  exerted  him- 
self chiefly  in  creating  a  taste  for  regular  dramatic 
representations.   His  first  drama  was  acted  in  b.c 
240,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Claudius  and  M.  Tudi- 
tanus  (Cic.  BruL.  18,  comp.  Tusc  Quatst.  L  1,  de 
Senert.  14  ;   Li  v.  vii.  2;  Gellius  *"•'>>•  21)  ;  but 
whether  it  was  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy  is  uncertain. 
That  he  wrote  comedies  as  well  as  tragedies  is 
attested  beyond  all  doubt.  (Diomcdes,  iii.  p.  486  ; 
Flavius  Vopisc.  Numtrian%  1 3 ;  the  author  of  the 
work  uV  Comoed.  ft  Tray.)     The  number  of  his 
dramas  was  considerable,  and  we  still  possess  the 
titles  and  fragments  of  at  least  fourteen.   The  sub- 
jects of  them  were  all  Greek,  and  thoy  were  little 
more  than  translations  or  imitations  of  Greek  dra- 
mas. (Suet,  de  Illustr.  Grammat.  1  ;  Diomed.  /.  c.) 
Andronicus  is  said  to  have  died  in  no.  221,  and 
cannot  have  lived  beyond  B.c.  214.  (Osann,  Anal. 
Crit.  p.  28.)    As  to  the  poetical  merit  of  these 
compositions  we  are  unable  to  form  an  accurate 
ides  since  the  extant  fragments  are  few  and  short. 
The  language  in  them  appears  yet  in  a  rude  and 
undeveloped  form,  but  it  has  nevertheless  a  solid 
basis  for  further  development    Cicero  (tint.  1H) 
says,  that  in  his  time  they  were  no  longer  worth 
reading,  and  that  the  600  mules  in  the  Clytem- 
nestra  and  the  3000  craters  in  the  Equus  Trojan ut 
could  not  afford  any  pleasure  upon  the  stage,  (ad 
Famil.  vii.  1.)    In  the  time  of  Horace,  the  poems 
of  Andronicus  were  read  and  explained  in  schools  ; 
and   Horace,  although  not  an  admirer  of  early 
Roman  poetry,  savs  that  he  should  not  like  to  see 
the  works  of  Andronicus  destroyed.  (Horat  EpisL 
ii.  1.  69.) 

Besides  his  dramas  Livius  Andronicus  wrote  l 
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1.  A  Latin  Odyssey  in  the  Saturnian  verse  (Cic. 
BruL  18),  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  poem 
was  an  imitation  or  a  mere  translation  of  the  Ho- 
meric poem.  2.  Hymns  (Liv.  xxvii.  37 ;  Feat.  t.  v. 
ScrUms),  of  which  no  fragments  are  extant.  The 
statement  of  some  writers,  that  he  wrote  versified 
Anna!*,  is  founded  upon  n  confusion  of  Livius  An- 
dronicra  and  Ennius.  ( Vo*.««iu%</c  I  Hit.  ImI.  p.  827.) 

The  fragment*  of  Livius  Aiidrouicus  arc  con- 
tained in  the  collections  of  the  fragments  of  the 
Roman  dramatists  mentioned  under  A<cirs.  The 
fragments  of  the  Odyssea  Latina  are  collected  in 
H.  Diintzcr  et  L.  Lersch,  de  Vertu  qttem  vocant 
Saturnino,  pp.  40-48;  all  the  fragments  are  con- 
tained in  Diintzer's  Aim  Androuici  Fragmrnta 
cotfecta  et  illustrata,  §c.  Berlin,  1835,  8vo.;  comp. 
Osann,  A  naif  eta  Cridca,  c.  1.  [L.  S.J 

ANDRONlTUS('A>'o>dWof),aMACKDONiAN, 
is  first  mentioned  in  tho  war  against  Antiochus, 
B.C  190,  as  the  governor  of  Ephesus.  (Liv.  xxxvii. 
13.)  He  is  spoken  of  in  a  c.  169  as  one  of  the 
generals  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  was 
sent  by  him  to  burn  the  dock-yards  at  Thessalonica, 
which  he  delayed  doing,  wishing  to  gratify  the 
Romans,  according  to  Diodorus,  or  thinking  that 
the  king  would  repent  of  his  purpose,  as  Livy 
states.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death 
by  Perseus.  (Liv.  xliv.  10;  Diod.  Etc.  p.  579, 
Wess.;  Appian,  de  lieb.  Mttc  14.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  (' AvopoWot),  of  Olynthi  s, 
who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  son  of  Agerrhus 
mentioned  by  Arrian  {Anab.  iii.  23),  waa  one  of 
the  four  generals  nppointed  by  Antigonus  to  form 
the  military  council  of  the  young  Demetrius,  in 
B.  c  314.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  of  De- 
metrius' army  at  the  battle  of  Gaza  in  312,  and 
after  the  loss  of  the  battle,  and  the  subsequent  re- 
treat of  Demetrius,  was  left  in  command  of  Tyre. 
He  refused  to  surrender  the  city  to  Ptolemy,  who, 
however,  obtained  possession  of  it,  but  spared  the 
life  of  Andronicus,  who  fell  into  his  hands.  (Diod. 
xix.  69,  86.) 

ANDROM'CUS  fArifidWot),  a  Greek  physi- 
cian, mentioned  by  Galen  {De  Cotnjtot.  Medicam. 
src.  Isocos,  vii.  6,  vol.  xiii.  p.  114)  and  Theodoras 
Priscianus  {Rer.  Medic,  i.  18,  ii.  1,  6,  pp.  18,  37, 
ed.  Argent),  who  must  therefore  have  lived  some 
time  before  the  second  century  after  Christ.  No 
other  particulars  are  known  respecting  him  ;  but  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  Andronicus  quoted 
several  times  by  Galen  with  the  epithet  /Vr»)«i- 
tetiau  or  Itkodius,  is  probably  quite  another  person. 
He  it  called  by  Tiraquellus  (/*•  XMHtate,  c.  31 ), 
and  after  him  by  Fahricius  {fiibl.  (,'r.  vol.  xiii.  p. 
62,  ed.  vet.),  "Andronicus  Ticianus,"  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  Andronicus  and  Tiliaiius  appear  to 
have  been  two  different  persons.       [  W.  A.  G.] 

ANDRO'NICUS  {'Avtrfyutos),  a  Greek  poet 
and  contemporary  of  the  emperor  Constantius, 
about  a.  D.  3G0.  Libnnius  (Epist.  75  ;  comp. 
JJe  Vita  .SV/o,  p.  68)  says,  that  the  sweetness  of  his 
j>oetry  gained  hiin  the  favour  of  all  the  towns 
(probably  cf  Egypt)  as  far  as  the  Ethiopians,  but 
that  the  full  development  of  his  talents  was 
checked  by  the  death  of  his  mother  and  the  mis- 
fortune of  his  native  town  (Hcrmopolis  ?).  If  he  is 
the  same  as  the  Andronicus  mentioned  by  Photius 
{Cod.  279,  p.  536,  a.  Bekk.)  as  the  author  of  dramas 
and  various  other  poems,  he  was  a  native  of  Her- 
roopolis  in  Egypt,  of  which  town  he  was  decurio. 
Themistius  {Oral.  xxix.  p.  418,  *tc),  who  speaks 
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of  a  young  poet  in  Egypt  as  the  author  of  * 
tragedy,  epic  poems,  and  dithyrambs,  appears 
likewise  to  allude  to  Andronicus.  In  a.  d.  359. 
Andronicus,  with  several  other  persons  in  the  east 
and  in  Egypt,  incurred  the  suspicion  of  indulging 
in  pagan  practices.  He  was  tried  by  Pnulua 
whom  the  emperor  had  despatched  for  the  purpose, 
but  he  was  found  innocent  and  acquitted.  (Am- 
mian.  Marcelliu.  xix.  12.)  No  fragments  of  his 
works  are  extant,  with  the  exception  of  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (vii.  181.)       [L.  S.] 

ANDRONI'CUS  ('Ai'SpdViKoi),  of  Rhodes,  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  is  reckoned  as  the 
tenth  of  Aristotle's  successor*,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Peripatetic  school  at  Rome,  about  b.  c.  58,  and 
was  the  teacher  of  Booth  us  of  Sidon,  with  whom 
Strabo  studied.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  655,  757;  Ammoiu 
in  Arittot.  Cuteg.  p.  8,  a.,  ed.  Aid.)  \Vc  know 
little  more  of  the  life  of  Andronicus,  but  he  is  of 
special  interest  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  from 
the  statement  of  Plutarch  (Sull.  c.  26),  that  he 
published  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotla 
and  Theophrastus,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
library  of  A  pell  icon,  and  were  brought  to  Rome  by 
Sulla  with  the  rest  of  Apcllicon's  library  in  a.c.  84. 
Tyrannio  commenced  this  task,  but  apparently  did 
not  do  much  towards  it.  (Comp.  Porphyr.  vit.  Plc~ 
tin.  c.  24  ;  Bocthius,  ad  AruM.  de  Intcrjtret.  p.  292, 
ed.  Basil.  1*>70.)  The  arrangement  which  Andro- 
nicus made  of  Aristotle's  writings  seems  to  be  the 
one  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  present  editions; 
and  we  are  probably  indebted  to  him  for  the  pre- 
servation of  a  large  number  of  Aristotle's  works. 

Andronicu*  wrote  a  work  upon  Aristotle,  the 
fifth  book  of  which  contained  a  complete  list  of  the 
philosopher's  writings,  and  he  also  wrote  commen- 
taries upon  the  Physics,  Ethics,  and  Categories. 
None  of  these  works  is  extant,  for  the  parnpbrnsa 
of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  was  written  by  some  one 
else,  and  may  have  l>een  the  work  of  Andronicus 
Callistus  of  Thessalonica,  who  was  professor  at 
Rome,  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Paris,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Andronicus  Callistus 
was  the  author  of  the  work  T\*p\  T\aB£*vy  which  is 
also  ascribed  to  Andronicus  of  Rhodes.  The  Tltpl 
UaQiv  was  first  published  by  Hiischel,  Aug.  Vin- 
del.  1594,  and  the  Paraphrase  by  Heinsius,  as  an 
anonymous  work,  Lugd.  Bat.  1607,  and  afterwards 
bv  Heinsius  as  the  work  of  Andronicus  of  Rhodes, 
Lugd.  Bat  1617,  with  the  Utpl  UaBiv  attached  to 
it.  The  two  works  were  printed  at  Cantab.  1679, 
and  Oxon.  1809.  (Stahr,  AHstoU'/ia,  ii.  p.  129.) 

ANDRO'NIDAS  {'ArtpwiSat),  was  with  Cal- 
licrates  the  leader  of  the  Roman  party  among  the 
Achaeans.  In  B.  c.  146,  he  was  sent  by  Metellus 
to  Diaeus,  the  commander  of  the  Achaeans,  to 
offer  peace  ;  but  the  peace  was  rejected,  nnd  An- 
drouidas  seized  by  Diaeu6,  who  however  released 
him  upon  the  payment  of  a  talent.  (Polyb,xxix.  10, 
xxx.  20,  xl.  4,  5.) 

ANDRO'STHENES  fAfopoVfenis).  1.  Of 
Thasus,  one  of  Alexander's  admirals,  sailed  with 
Nearchus,  and  was  also  sent  by  Alexander  to  ex- 
plore the  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf.  (Strab.  xri. 
p.  766 ;  Arrian,  Anab.  vii.  20.)  He  wrote  an 
account  of  this  voyage,  and  also  a  Ttjr  Tro'urqt 
irapavAow.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  93,  b.)  Compare  Mar- 
dan.  Heracl.  p.  63,  Huds.;  Thcophr.  de  Cans.  Plant, 
ii.  5  ;  Vossius,  de  Hutor.  Grace  p.  98,  ed.  Wester- 
iiiiitin* 
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2.  Of  Cyzicus,  left  by  Antiocbus  the  Great  in 
India,  to  convey  the  treasures  promised  him  by 
the  Indian  king  Sophagascnus.  (Polyb.  xi.  34.) 

3.  Of  Corinth,  who  defended  Corinth  against 
the  Romans  in  r.  c.  198,  and  was  defeated  in  the 
following  year  by  the  Achaeans.  (Liv.  xxxiL  23 ; 
xxxiii.  14,  15.) 

4.  Of  Thessaly,  called  by  Caesar  the  praetor  of 
the  country  (by  which  he  means  merely  the  mili- 
tary commander),  shut  the  gates  of  Gomphi  against 
Caesar  in  a.  c  48,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  at 
Dyrrhachium.  (Caes.  D.  C.  iii.  80.) 

ANDRO'STHENES  ('Aro>xr<tfrT,T),  an  Athe- 
nian sculptor,  the  disciple  of  Eucadmus,  completed 
the  tigurra  supporting  the  roof  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  which  had  been  left  unfinished 
by  Praxias.  (Paus.  x.  19.  §  3.)  The  time  when 
he  lived  is  not  exactly  known ;  it  was  probably 
about  440.  b.  c.  [P.  S.] 

ANDKOTION  (%  hrtporUov^ an  Athenian  ora- 
tor, was  a  son  of  Andron,  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  and 
a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes.  (Suid.  s.  r.)  To 
which  of  the  political  parties  of  the  time  he  be- 
longed is  uncertain  ;  but  Ulpian  (ad  Demosth.  c. 
And  mi.  p.  594)  states,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
leading  demagogues  of  his  time.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  particularly  skilful  and  elegant  speaker. 
(Schol.  ad  Hermogen.  p.  401.)  Among  the  orations 
•f  Demosthenes  there  is  one  against  our  Androtion, 
which  Demosthenes  delivered  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  (Oellius,  xv.  28;  Plut  Dem.  15),  and  "in 
which  he  imitated  the  elegant  style  of  Isocratcs 
and  Androtion.  The  subject  of  the  speech  iB  this: 
Androtion  bad  induced  the  people  to  make  a  pse- 
pbisnia  in  a  manner  contrary  to  law  or  custom. 
Euctemon  and  Diodorus  came  forward  to  accuse 
kirn,  and  proposed  that  he  should  be  disfranchised, 
partly  for  having  proposed  the  illegal  psophisma, 
and  partly  for  his  bad  conduct  in  other  respects. 
Demosthenes  wrote  the  oration  against  Amlrotion 
for  Diodorus,  one  of  the  accusers,  who  delivered  it 
(Liban.  A  rv/am.  ad  Demosth.  A ndrot.)  The  issue  of 
the  contest  is  not  known.  The  orations  of  Andro- 
tion have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a  frag- 
ment which  is  preserved  and  praised  by  Aristotle. 
(Rket.  iii.  4.)  Some  modern  critics,  such  as  Wes- 
seling  (ad  Mod.  i.  29),  Coraes  (ad  Itocrat.  ii.  p. 
40),  and  Orelli  (ad  /.«ocmi  de  Antid.  p.  248),  as- 
rribe  to  Androtion  the  Eruticus  which  is  usually 
printed  among  the  orations  of  Demosthenes ;  but 
their  arguments  are  not  satisfactory.  (Westermann, 
Qmufd.  I)ento*th.  iL  p.  81.)  There  is  an  Androtion, 
the  author  of  an  Atthis  whom  some  regard  as  the 
same  person  as  the  orator.  (Zosiiu.  Vit.  Itocr.  p. 
xi.ed.Dind.)  [L.S.J 

ANDROTION  CAvo>mW),  the  author  of  an 
Atthis,  or  a  work  on  the  history  nf  Attica,  which 
is  frequently  referred  to  bv  ancient  writers.  (Paus. 
vi.  7.  §  2,  i.  8.  §  1  ;  Marcellin.  Vit.  Tiw.  §  28 ; 
Plut.  So/on,  c  15,  Ac.)  The  fragments  of  this 
work  have  been  published  with  those  of  Philo- 
chorus,  by  Siebelis  Lips.  181 1.  (Vos&ius,  de  f/isL 
Gnu*.  386.  ed.  Westermann.) 

ANDROTION  CKt>lp<nluv\  a  Greek  writer 
upon  agriculture,  who  lived  before  the  time  of 
Theophrastua.  (Theophr.  Hist.  Plant.  iL  8,  de  Cam. 
Plami.  iii.  15;  Athen.  iii.  pp.  75,  d.,  82,  c;  Varr. 
JLR.  ll ;  Colum.  i.  1 ;  Plin.  KUnchus^  lib.  viil,&c) 

ANDRUS.  [Andrbuh.] 

ANEMOTIS  ('Amium-k),  the  subduer  of  the 
•mda,  a  surname  of  Athena  under  which  she  was 


worshipped  and  had  a  temple  at  Mothone  in  Mes- 
senia.  It  was  believed  to  have  been  built  by 
Diomedes,  because  in  consequence  of  his  prayers 
the  goddess  had  subdued  the  storms  which  did  in- 
jury to  the  country.    (Paus.  iv.  35.  §  5.)    [I*.  S.J 

ANERISTUS'CA^kttos),  the  son  of  Sper- 
thias,  a  Lacedaemonian  ambassador,  who  was  sent 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  c 
430,  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Persia.  He 
was  surrendered  by  the  Athenians  together  with 
the  other  ambassadors  who  accompanied  him,  by 
Sodocus,  son  of  Sitalces,  king  of  Thrace,  taken  to 
Athens,  and  there  put  to  death.  (Herod,  vii.  137  ; 
Thuc.  ii.  67.)  The  grandfather  of  Aneristus  had 
the  same  name.  (Herod,  vii.  134.) 

ANEROESTCS  or  ANEROESTES  ('Avvpd- 
•<ttot,  'Amjpo«Vtt}t),  king  of  the  Gaesati,  a  Gallic 
people  between  the  Alps  and  the  Rhone,  who  was 
induced  by  the  Boii  and  the  Insubres  to  make  war 
upon  the  Romans.  He  accordingly  invaded  Italy 
in  B.  c.  225,  defeated  the  Romans  near  Faesulae, 
but  in  his  return  home  was  intercepted  by  the  con- 
sul C.  Atilius  who  had  come  from  Corsica.  A 
battle  ensued  near  Pisae,  in  which  the  Gauls  were 
defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  but  Atilius  was 
killed.  Aneroestus,  in  despair,  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life.  (Pulyh.  ii.  22,  26,  &c,  31 ;  coinp.  Eutrop, 
iii.  5;  Oros.  iv.  3;  Zonaras,  viii.  20.) 

ANESIDO'RA  ('Avrnrtotipa),  the  spender  of 
gifts,  a  surname  given  to  Gaea  and  to  Demetcr, 
the  latter  of  whom  had  a  temple  under  this  name 
at  Phlius  in  Attica.  (Paus.  i.  31.  §  2;  Hesych. 
s.  v.;  Plut.  St/mpos.  p.  745.)  [L.  S-J 

ANOE'LION,  sculptor.  [Tkctabus.] 

A'NGELOS  ('Ar>fA<>0.  1.  A  surname  of 
Artemis,  under  which  she  was  worshipped  at 
Syracuse,  and  according  to  some  accounts  the  ori- 
ginal name  of  Hecate.  (Hesych.  *.  r. ;  Schol.  ad 
Tkeocrit.  ii.  12.) 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidon,  whom,  together  with 
Mclas,  he  begot  by  a  nvmph  in  Chios.  (Paus.  vii. 
4.  §6.)  [L.S.] 

ANGERONA  or  ANGERO'NIA,  a  Roman 
diviuity,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  distinct 
idea,  on  account  of  the  contradictory  statements 
about  her.  According  to  one  class  of  passages  she 
is  the  goddess  of  anguish  and  fear,  that  is  the  god- 
dess who  not  only  produces  this  state  of  mind,  but 
also  relieves  men  from  it  (Verriua  Klacc.  up. 
Afacrob.  Sat.  i.  10.)  Her  statue  stood  in  the 
temple  of  Volupia,  near  the  porta  Romnnula,  close 
by  the  Forum,  and  she  was  represented  with  her 
mouth  bound  and  scaled  up  («i  obligation  et  suj- 
natum,  Macrob.  /.  c;  Plin.  //.  N.  iii.  9),  which 
according  to  Massurius  Sabinus  (ap.  Afacroft.  l.c.) 
indicated  that  those  who  concealed  their  anxiety 
in  patience  would  by  this  means  attain  the  greatest 
happiness.  Hartung  (Die  Reiig.  d.  Rom.  ii.  p. 247 ) 
interprets  this  as  a  symbolical  suppression  of  cries 
of  anguish,  because  such  cries  were  always  unlucky 
omens.  He  also  thinks  that  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  of  anguish  was  jiared  in  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  of  delight  to  indicate  that  the  latter  should 
exercise  her  influence  upon  the  former,  and  change 
sorrow  into  joy.  Julius  Modestus  (up.  Alacrvb. 
I.  c.)  and  Festus  (*. r.  Angermae  dene)  give  an  his- 
torical origin  to  the  worship  of  this  divinity,  for 
they  say,  that  at  one  time  men  and  beasts  were 
visited  bv  a  disease  called  angina,  which  disap- 
peared ns  soon  as  sacrifices  were  vowed  to  Auge- 
rona.    (Comp.  Orelli,  Inscr.pt.  p.  07.  No.  1  lti.) 
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Other  account*  state  that  Angerona  was  the  god- 
dess of  silence,  and  that  her  worship  was  intro- 
duced at  Rome  to  prevent  the  secret  and  sacred 
name  of  Rome  being  made  known,  or  that  Ange- 
rona was  herself  the  protecting  divinity  of  Rome, 
who  by  laying  her  finger  on  her  mouth  enjofncd 
men  not  to  divulge  the  secret  name  of  Rome. 
(Plin.  /.  c;  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  9.)  A  festival,  Ange- 
ronalia,  was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Angerona,  every  year  on  the  12th  of  December,  on 
which  day  the  pontiffs  offered  sacrifices  to  her  in 
the  temple  of  Vnlupia,  and  in  the  curia  Acculeia. 
(Varro,  de  Ling.  LaU  vi.  23;  Plin.  and  Macrob. 
U.cc.)  [L  S  ] 

ANGTTIA  or  ANGUI'TIA,  a  goddess  wor- 
shipped by  the  Marsians  and  Marrubians,  who 
lived  about  the  shores  of  the  lake  Fucinua,  She  was 
believed  to  have  been  once  a  being  who  actually 
lived  in  that  neighbourhood,  taught  the  people 
remedies  against  the  poison  of  serpents,  and  had 
derived  her  name  from  being  able  to  kill  serpents 
by  her  incantations  (from  angere  or  unguis,  Serv. 
ad  Aen.  vii.  750).  According  to  the  account  given 
by  Servius,  the  goddess  was  of  Greek  origin,  for 
Angitia,  says  he,  was  the  name  given  by  the  Mar- 
rubians to  Medea,  who  after  having  left  Colchis 
came  to  Italy  with  Jason  and  taught  the  people 
the  above  mentioned  remedies.  Silius  Italicus 
(viii.  498,  &c)  identifies  her  completely  with 
Medea.  Her  name  occurs  in  several  inscriptions 
(Orelli,  p.  87,  No.  1 16;  p.  335,  No.  1846),  in  one  of 
which  she  is  mentioned  along  with  Angerona,  and 
in  another  her  name  appears  in  the  plural  form. 
From  a  third  inscription  (Orelli,  p.  87,  No.  115)  it 
seems  that  she  had  a  temple  and  a  treasury  be- 
longing to  it  The  Silvia  Angitia  between  Alba  and 
lake  Fucinua  derived  its  name  from  her.  (Solin. 
c2.)  [L.  S.J 

ANIA'NUS,  the  re/erendarius  (Dufresno, 
Gloss,  s.  v.)  of  Alaric  the  second,  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths, and  employed  in  that  capacity  to  authenti- 
cate with  his  subscription  the  official  copies  of  the 
Brrviarium.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Breviarium.) 
In  his  subscription  he  used  the  words  Anianus,  vir 
fpectabilis  subseripsi  et  edkii,  and  it  is  probable  that, 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  word  edidi,  pro- 
ceeded the  common  notion  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  Romano-Gothic  code,  which  has  thence 
sometimes  been  called  Breviarium  Aniani.  The 
subscription  took  place  at  Aire  (Aduris)  in  Gas- 
coigne,  A.  D.  506.  (Silberrad,  ad  Heinee.  Hist 
Jur.  Germ.  §  15.)  Sigebert  (de  ecclesiasticis  scrip- 
tori  bus.  c-  70,  cited  by  Jac  Godefroi,  Prolegomena 
in  Cod.  Theodos.  §  5)  says,  that  Anianus  translated 
from  Greek  into  Latin  the  work  of  Chrysostom 
upon  St.  Matthew ;  but  respecting  this,  see  the 
following  article,  No.  2.  [J.  T.  G.] 

AN  I  A'N  US  (*A»-ia«f  f ).  1 .  An  Egyptian  monk, 
who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  after 
Christ,  and  wrote  a  chronograph)*,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Synccllus,  he  generally  followed  Kusebius, 
hut  sometimes  corrected  errors  made  by  that  writer. 
It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  Anianus,  on 
the  whole,  surpassed  Eusebius  in  accuracy.  Syn- 
cellus  frequently  finds  fault  with  him.  (Syncell. 
Chronogr.  pp.7,  16,  17,  34 — 36.) 

2.  Deacon  of  Celeda,  in  Italy,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  5th  century,  a  native  of  Campania, 
was  the  amanuensis  of  Pclagiua,  and  himself 
a  warm  Pelagian.  He  was  present  at  the  synod 
of  Dioapolia  (a.  d.  416),  and  wrote  on  the  Pelagian 


ANIUS. 

controversy  against  Jerome.  (Hieron.  Epist.  81.) 
He  also  translated  into  Latin  the  homilies  of 
Chrysostom  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  on 
the  Apostle  Paul,  and  Chrysostom's  Letters  to 
Neophytes.  Of  all  his  works  there  are  only  extant 
the  translations  of  the  first  eight  of  Chrysostom  s 
homilies  on  Matthew,  which  are  printed  in  Mont- 
faucon  s  edition  of  Chrysostom.  The  rest  of  those 
homilies  were  translated  by  Gregorius(orGeorgius) 
Trapczuntius,  but  Fabricius  regards  all  up  to  the 
26th  as  the  work  of  Anianus,  but  interpolated  by 
Gregory.  (BibL  Graec  viiL  p.  552,  note.)  Sigebert 
and  other  writers  attribute  the  translation  of 
Chrysostom  to  the  jurist  Anianus,  who  lived 
under  Alaric ;  but  this  is  a  manifest  error,  since 
the  preface  to  the  work  is  addressed  to  Orontius, 
who  was  condemned  for  Pclagianism  in  the  council 
of  Ephesus.  (A.n.  431.)  [P.  S.J 

ANICE'TUS.  1.  A  freedman  of  Nero,  and 
formerly  his  tutor,  commanded  the  fleet  at  Misenum 
in  a.  d.  60,  and  was  employed  by  the  emperor  to 
murder  Agrippina.  He  was  subsequently  induced 
by  Nero  to  confess  having  committed  adultery 
with  Octavia,  but  in  consequence  of  his  conduct  in 
this  affair  was  banished  to  Sardinia,  where  he  died. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  3,  7,  8,  62 ;  Dion  Cass.  lxi.  13 ; 
Suet.  Ner.  35.) 

2.  A  freedman  of  Polemo,  who  espoused  the 
party  of  Vitellius,  and  excited  an  insurrection 
against  Vespasian  in  Pontus,  a.  d.  70.  It  was 
however  put  down  in  the  same  year,  and  Anicctus, 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Cohibus,  was  surrendered  by  the  king  of  the  Sedo- 
chezi  to  the  lieutenant  of  Vespasian,  and  put  to 
death.  (Tac  HisL  iii.  47,  48.) 

3.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  appears  to  have 
written  a  glossary.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  783,  c. ;  comp. 
Alciphr.  i.  28,  with  Rergler's  note.) 

ANI'CIA  GENS.  Persons  of  the  name  of 
Anicius  are  mentioned  first  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  B.  c.  Their  cognomen  was  Galjlus. 
Those  whose  cognomen  is  not  mentioned  are  given 
under  Anicius. 

ANI'CIUS.  I.Cn.  Anicius,  a  legate  of  Paulina 
in  the  Macedonian  war,  ■  c  168.  (Liv.  xliv.  46.) 

2.  T.  Aniciuk,  who  said  that  Q.  Cicero  had 
given  him  a  commission  to  purchase  a  place  in  the 
suburbs  for  him,  a c.  54.  (Cic  ad  Qu,  Fr.  iii.  1.  §  7.) 

3.  C.  Anicius,  a  senator  and  a  friend  of  Cicero, 
whose  villa  was  near  that  of  the  latter.  Cicero 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Q.  Cornificius 
in  Africa,  when  Anicius  was  going  there  with  the 
privilege  of  a  leyutio  libera  (DicL  of'AnL  s.v.  Legatus) 
in  a  a  44.  (Cic  ad  ««.  Fr.  ii.  19,  ad  Fam.  vii. 
26,  xii.  21.) 

AN I'G RIDES  ('A»iypiS<s)t  the  nymphs  of  the 
river  Anigrus  in  Elis.  On  the  coast  of  Elis,  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  there  wn*  a  grotto 
sacred  to  them,  which  was  visited  by  persons 
afflicted  with  cutaneous  diseases.  They  were  cured 
here  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  nymphs,  and 
by  bathing  in  the  river.  (Paus.  v.  5.  §  6  ;  Strab. 
viii.  p.  346  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  880.)      [L.  S.] 

A'NIUS  ("Ariei),  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Creusa, 
or  according  to  others  by  Rhoeo,  the  daughter 
of  Staphylus,  who  when  her  pregnancy  became 
known  was  exposed  by  her  angry  father  in  a  cheat 
on  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  chest  landed  in 
Delos,  and  when  Rhoeo  was  delivered  of  a  boy  she 
consecrated  him  to  the  service  of  Apollo,  who  en- 
dowed him  with  prophetic  powers.    (Died.     62 ; 
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Couon,  Xarrat.  41.)  Aniu§  hud  by  Dryope 
three  daughters,  Oeno,  Spenno,  and  Elais,  to  whom 
Dionysus  gave  the  power  of  producing  at  will  any 
quantity  of  wine,  corn,  and  oil, — whence  they  were 
culled  Oenotropae.  When  the  Greeks  on  their 
expedition  to  Troy  landed  in  Delos,  Anius  endeav- 
oared  to  persuade  them  to  stay  with  him  for  nine 
years,  as  it  was  decreed  by  fate  that  they  should  not 
take  Troy  until  the  tenth  year,  and  he  promised 
with  the  help  of  his  three  daughters  to  supply 
them  with  all  they  wanted  during  that  period. 
(Pherecyd.  ap.  Txkx.  ad  Lycoph.  569  ;  Ov.  Met. 
xiiL  623,  &c ;  comp.  Dictys  CreU  i.  23.)  After 
the  fall  of  Troy,  when  Aeneas  arrived  in  Delos,  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Anius  (Ov.  /.  c;  Virg.  Aen. 
iiL  80,  with  Servius),  and  a  Greek  tradition  stated 
that  Aeneas  married  a  daughter  of  Anius,  of  the 
name  of  Lavinia,  who  was,  like  her  father,  endowed 
with  prophetic  powers,  followed  Aeneas  to  Italy, 
and  died  at  Lavinium.  (Dionys.  HaL  i.  59  ;  AureL 
Vict.  Dt  Orig.  Gent  Rom.  9  ;  comp  Hartung,  Die 
Rtlig.  d.  Rom.  i.  p.  87.)  Two  other  mythical  per- 
sonages, one  a  son  of  Aeneas  by  Lavinia,  and  the 
other  a  king  of  Etrurio,  from  whom  the  river  Anio 
derived  its  name,  occur  in  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  80, 
and  Plut.  Parallel.  40.  [L.  S.] 

ANNA-  [Anna  Pbrbnna.] 
ANNA  COMNE'NA  ('Ami  Ko^wn-a),  the 
daughter  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus,  and  the  empress 
Irene,  was  born  in  a.  n.  1083.  She  was  destined 
to  marry  Constantine  Ducat,  but  he  died  while  she 
wa»  still  a  child ;  and  she  was  subsequently  mar- 
ried to  Niccphorus  Bryennius,  a  Greek  nobleman 
distinguished  by  birth,  talents,  and  learning.  Anna, 
gifted  by  nature  with  beauty  and  rare  talents,  was 
instructed  in  every  branch  of  science,  and  she  tells 
n*  in  the  preface  to  her  Alexias,  that  she  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Aristotle  and  Plato. 
The  vanity  of  a  female  philosopher  was  flattered 
with  the  homages  she  received  from  the  Greek 
scholars  and  artists,  and  during  a  long  period  hers 
and  her  husband's  house  was  the  centre  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  Constantinople.  Her  love  for 
her  husband  was  sincere  and  founded  upon  real 
esteem,  and  she  and  the  empress  tried,  although  in 
vain,  to  persuade  the  dying  Alexis  to  appoint 
Bryennius  his  successor.  The  throne  was  inherit- 
ed by  John,  the  son  of  Alexis,  (a.  d.  1118.) 
During  his  reign  Anna  persuaded  Bryennius  to 
seize  the  crown ;  but  the  conspiracy  failed  at  the 
moment  of  its  execution,  and  Anna  and  Bryennius 
were  punished  with  exile  and  the  confiscation  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  property.  Bryennius 
died  some  time  afterwards,  and  Anna  regretted 
his  loss  with  deep  and  sincere  affliction.  During 
her  retirement  from  the  world  she  composed  her 
"Alexias"  ('AA«(/aj). 

This  celebrated  work  is  a  biography  of  her 
lather,  the  emperor  Alexis  I.  It  is  divided  into 
fifteen  books.  In  the  first  nine  she  relates  with 
great  prolixity  the  youth  of  Alexis,  his  exploits 
against  the  Turks,  Seliuks,  and  the  Greek  rebels 
in  Asia  and  Epeirus,  his  accession,  and  his  wars 
against  the  Normans  in  Epeirus.  The  tenth  book 
is  remarkably  interesting,  containing  the  relation 
of  the  transactions  between  Alexis  and  the 
Western  princes  which  led  to  the  first  crusade, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Crusaders  at  Constan  tinople. 
The  following  three  contain  the  relations  of  Alexis 
with  the  Crusaders  who  had  then  advanced  into 
A«.ia,  and  his  last  contest  with  thi-  Norman  Bo- 


I  hemond,  then  prince  of  Antioch,  in  Greece  and 
Epeirus.  In  the  fourteenth  book  are  related  the 
successful  wars  of  Alexis  against  the  Turks  after 
they  had  been  weakened  by  the  Crusaders ;  and 
in  the  fifteenth  she  gives  a  rather  short  relation  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  her  father.  This 
division  shews  that  she  did  not  start  from  a  his- 
torical but  merely  from  a  biographical  point  of 
view. 

To  write  the  life  of  a  man  like  Alexis  I.  was  a 
difficult  task  for  his  daughter,  and  this  difficulty 
did  not  escape  her  sagacity.  u  If  1  praise  Alexis," 
she  says  in  the  preface,  •*  the  world  will  accuse  me 
of  having  paid  greater  attention  to  his  glory  than 
to  truth ;  and  whenever  I  shall  be  obliged  to  blame 
some  of  his  actions,  I  shall  run  the  risk  of  being 
accused  of  impious  injustice."   However,  this  self- 
justification  is  mere  mockery.    Anna  knew  very 
well  what  she  would  write,  and  far  from  deserving 
the  reproach  of  "  impious  injustice,"  she  only  de- 
serves that  of  "  pious  injustice."    The  Alexias  ia 
history  in  the  form  of  a  romance, — embellished 
truth  with  two   purposes, — that  of  presenting 
Alexis  as  the  Mars,  and  his  daughter  as  the 
Minerva  of  the  Byxantines.    Anna  did  not  invent 
facts  but  in  painting  her  portraits  she  always  dips 
her  pencil  in  the  colour  of  vanity.    This  vanity  is 
threefold, — personal,  domestic,  and  national.  Thus 
Alexis  is  spotless  ;  Anna  becomes  an  oracle ;  the 
Greeks  are  the  first  of  all  the  nations,  and  the 
Latins  are  wicked  barbarians.    Bohemond  alone  is 
worthy  of  all  her  praise  ;  but  it  is  said  that  the 
was  admired  by,  and  that  she  admired  in  her  turn, 
the  gallant  prince  of  the  Normans. 

The  style  of  the  author  is  often  affected  and 
loaded  with  false  erudition  ;  unimportant  details 
are  constantly  treated  with  as  much  as  and  even 
more  attention  than  facts  of  high  importance. 
These  ore  the  defects  of  the  work,  but  whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  to  discover  and  discard  them, 
will  find  the  Alexias  the  most  interesting  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable  historical  productions  of  the 
Byzantine  literature. 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  Alexias  was  publish- 
ed by  Hoelschelius,  Augsburg,  1610,  4 to.  This 
is  only  an  abridgment  containing  the  fifteen  books 
reduced  to  eight.  The  next  is  by  Possinns,  with 
a  Latin  translation,  Paris,  1651,  fol.  Du  Cange 
hns  written  some  valuable  notes  to  the  Alexias, 
which  are  contained  in  the  Paris  edition  of  Cin- 
namus.  (1670, fol.)  The  beBt  edition  is  bySchopcn 
(2  vols.  8vo.),  with  a  new  I,atin  translation,  Bonn, 
1 839.  The  translation  of  Possinus  is  very  bad. 
The  work  was  translated  into  French  by  Cousin 
(le  president),  and  a  German  translation  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  volume  of  the  44  Historische 
Memoiren,"  edited  by  Fr.  von  Schiller.  [W.  P.] 
ANNA  PERENNA,  a  Roman  divinity,  the 
legends  about  whom  are  related  by  Ovid  (Fatt.  iii. 
523,  &c.)  and  Virgil.  {Aen.  iv.)  According  to 
them  6he  was  a  daughter  of  Belus  and  sister  of 
Dido.  After  the  death  of  the  Litter,  she  fled  from 
Carthage  to  Italy,  where  she  was  kindly  received 
by  Aeneas.  Here  her  jealousy  of  I*avinia  was 
roused,  and  being  warned  in  a  dream  by  the  spirit 
of  Dido,  she  fled  and  threw  herself  into  the  river 
Numicius.  Henceforth  she  was  worshipped  as  the 
nymph  of  that  river  under  the  name  of  Perenna, 
for  previously  her  name  had  simply  been  Anna. 
A  second  story  related  by  Ovid  states,  that  when 
the  plebs  had  seceded  to  the  mons  sacer  and 
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were  in  want  of  food,  there  came  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Bovillae  on  aged  woman  of  the  name  of 
Anna,  who  distributed  cakes  among  the  hungry 
multitude,  and  after  their  return  to  the  city  the 
grateful  people  built  a  temple  to  her.    A  third 
story,  likewise  related  by  Ovid,  tells  us  that,  when 
Mors  was  in  love  with  Minerva,  he  applied  to  the 
aged  Anna  to  lend  him  her  assistance.    She  ap- 
peared before  him  herself  in  the  disguise  of  Minerva, 
and  when  the  god  took  hold  of  her  veil  and  wanted 
to  kiss  her,  she  laughed  him  to  scorn.  Ovid  {Fast. 
iii.  657,  Axe.)  remarks  that  Anna  Perenna  was  con- 
sidered by  some  as  Luna,  by  others  as  Themis 
and  by  others  again  as  Io,  the  daughter  of  Inachua, 
or  as  one  of  the  nymphs  who  brought  up  the  infant 
Jove.    Now  as  Macrobius  {Sat.  i.  1 2)  states,  that 
at  her  festival,  which  fell  on  the  15th  of  March, 
and  was  celebrated  by  the  Romans  with  great  joy 
and  merriment,  the  people  prayed  vt  attnare  peren- 
nareque  commode  liceai,  it  seems  clear  that  Anna 
Perenna  was  originally  an  Italian  divinity,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  giver  of  life,  health,  and 
plenty,  as  the  goddess  whose  powers  were  most 
manifest  at  the  return  of  spring  when  her  festival 
was  celebrated.    The  identification  of  this  goddess 
with  Anna,  the  sister  of  Dido,  is  undoubtedly  of 
late  origin.    (Hartung,  Die  Rclig.  d.  Rom.  ii.  p. 
229,  Ac)  [L.S.] 
ANNAEUS  CORNUTUS.  [Cornutus] 
ANNAEUS  FLORUS.  [Florus.] 
ANNAEUS  LUCA'NUS.  [Lucanus] 
ANNAEUS  MELLA.  [Mblla.] 
ANNAEUS  SE'NECA.  [Sbnbca.] 
ANNAEUS  STATIUS.  [Statius.] 
ANNA'LIS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Villia  Gens 
which  wa6  first  acquired  by  L.  Villius  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  in  B.  c.  179,  because  he  introduced  a  law 
fixing  the  year  (annua)  at  which  it  was  allowable 
for  a  person  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  public  offices. 
(Liv.  xL  44.)  The  other  persons  of  this  name  are : 

1.  Skx.  Villius  (Annalis),  a  friend  of  Milo's 
(Cic  ad  Fam.  ii.  6),  probably  the  same  as  the  Sex. 
Annalis  of  whom  Quintilian  speaks,  (vi  3.  §  86.) 

2.  L.  Villius  Annalis  praetor  in  a  c  43, 
was  proscril>ed  by  the  triumvirs  and  betrayed  to 
death  by  his  son.  He  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
L.  Villius  L.  F.  Annalis  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
Caelius  to  Cicero,  a  c.  51.  {ad  Fam.  viil  8  )  His 
son  was  killed  shortly  afterwards  in  a  drunken 
brawl  by  the  same  soldiers  who  had  killed  his  father. 
(Apptan,  B.  C.  iv.  17;  VaL  Max.  ix.  11.  §  6.) 

M.  ANNEIUS,  legate  of  M.  Cicero  during  his 
government  in  Cilicia,  a  c  51.  Anneius  appears 
to  have  had  some  pecuniary  dealings  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Sardis  and  Cicero  gave  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  praetor  Thermus  that  the  latter 
might  assist  him  in  the  matter.  In  Cicero's  cam- 
paign against  the  ParthiAns  in  a  c  50,  Anneius 
commanded  part  of  the  Roman  troops.  (Cic  ad 
Fam.  xiii.  55,  57,  xv.  4.) 

A'NNIA.  1.  The  wife  of  L.  Cinna,  who  died 
B.  c.  84,  in  his  fourth  consulship.  She  afterwards 
married  M.  Piso  Calpurnianus  whom  Sulla  com- 
pelled to  divorce  her,  on  account  of  her  previous 
connexion  with  his  enemy  Cinna.  (Veil.  Patera 
ii  41.) 

2.  The  wife  of  C  Papius  Celsus  and  the  mo- 
ther of  Milo,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero.  [Mao.] 

ANNIA  GENS,  plebeian,  was  of  considerable 
antiquity.  The  first  person  of  this  name  whom 
Livy  mentions,  is  the  Latin  praetor  L.  Annius  of 


Setio,  a  Roman  colony,  (a  c.  340.)  [Annius 
No.  1.]  The  cognomens  of  this  gens  under  the 
republic  arc  :  Askllus  Bkllibnus  Cimbbr, 
Luscus  Milo.  Those  who  have  no  cognomen 
are  given  under  Annius 

According  to  Eckhel  (v.  p.  134),  the  genuine 
coins  of  the  Annii  have  no  cognomen  upon  them. 
The  one  figured  below,  which  represents  the  head 


of  a  woman,  and  on  the  reverse  Victory  drawn  by 
a  quadriga,  with  the  inscriptions  C.  Anni.  T.  P. 
T.  N.  Procos.  Ex.  S.  C.  and  L.  Fabi.  L.  F.  IIi(sp). 
is  supposed  to  refer  to  C.  Annius,  who  fought 
against  Scrtorius  in  Spain.  [Annius  No.  7.]  It 
is  imagined  that  L.  Fabius  may  have  been  the 
quaestor  of  Annius  but  nothing  is  known  for  cer- 
tain. 

T.  ANNIA'NUS,  a  Roman  poet,  lived  in  the 
time  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  was  a  friend  of 
A.  Gellius  who  says  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
ancient  literature.  Among  other  things  he  ap- 
pears to  have  written  Foscennine  verses.  (Gcll.  vii. 
7,  ix.  10,  xx.  8.) 

A'NNIBAL.  [Hannibal.] 

ANNl'CERIS  I'Avy'tKtpis),  a  Cyrenaic  philoso- 
pher [Aristippus],  of  whom  the  ancients  have 
left  us  very  vague  and  contradictory  accounts.  He 
is  said  to  have  ransomed  Plato  for  20  minae  from 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  86) ;  but 
we  read,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  was  a  disciple 
of  Paraebates  whose  succession  from  Aristippus  in 
the  order  of  disciplcship  was  as  follows : — Aristip- 
pus, Arete,  Aristippus  the  younger,  Antipater, 
Epitimedcs  Paraebates.    Plato,  however,  was  con- 
temporary with  the  first  Aristippus  and  therefore 
one  of  the  above  accounts  of  Anniceris  must  be 
false.     Hence  Menage  on  Laert i us  (/.  c)  and 
Kuster  on  Suidas  (s.  r.)  have  supposed  that  there 
were  two  philosophers  of  the  name  of  Anniceris 
the  one  contemporary  with  Plato,  the  other  with 
Alexander  the  Great.    If  so,  the  latter  is  the  one 
of  whose  system  some  notices  have  reached  us, 
and  who  forms  a  link  between  the  Cyrenaic  and 
Epicurean  schools.    He  was  opposed  to  Epicurus 
in  two  points:  (1)  he  denied  that  pleasure  was 
merely  the  absence  of  pain,  for  if  so  death  would 
be  a  pleasure ;  and  (2)  he  attributed  to  every 
separate  act  a  distinct  object,   maintaining  that 
there  was  no  general  end  of  human  life.    In  both 
these  statements  he  reasserted  the  principle  of 
Aristippus.    But  he  differed  from  Aristippus  inas- 
much as  he  allowed  that  friendship,  patriotism, 
and  similnr  virtues,  were  good  in  themselves ;  say- 
ing that  the  wise  man  will  derive  pleasure  from 
such  qualities  even  though  they  cause  him  occa- 
sional trouble,  and  that  a  friend  should  be  chosen 
not  only  for  our  own  need,  but  for  kindness  and 
natural  affection.    Again  he  denied  that  reason 
{6  K6yoi)  alone  can  secure  us  from  error,  main- 
taining that  ha/tit  (aVeOlfcaftu)  was  also  necessary. 
(Suidas  and  Diog.  Laert.  /.  c. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
ii.  p.  417  ;  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  PhU.  ii.  3  ;  Rittcr, 
Geschicht,  der  Ph>l.  vii.  3.)    Aelian  (  V.  H.  ii.  27) 
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.  that  Annkeris  (probably  the  cider  of  the 
two)  wai  distinguished  for  his  skill  an  a  cha- 
rioteer. [G.  E.  L.  C] 
A'NNIUS.  1.  L.  Annius,  of  Sctia,  a  Roman 
iras  praetor  of  the  Latins,  a.  c  340,  at  the 
of  the  great  Latin  war.  He  was  sent  as  am- 
Jor  to  Home  to  demand  for  the  Litins  perfect 
equality  with  the  Romans.  According  to  the  Ro- 
man story,  he  dared  to  say,  in  the  capitol,  that  he 
defied  the  Roman  Jupiter;  and  as  he  hurried 
down  the  steps  of  me  temple,  he  fell  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  and  was  taken  up  dead.  (Liv.  viii. 
&6.) 

2.  Annius,  a  frecdman,  the  father  of  Cn.  Fla- 
vins, who  was  curule  acdile  in  B.  c.  304.  (Oell.  vi. 
i) ;  Liv.  ix.  46.) 

3.  T.  Annu  s,  a  triumvir  for  founding  colonies 
iu  Cisalpine  Gaul,  was  obliged  by  a  sudden  rising 
of  the  Boii  to  take  refuge  in  Mutina,  a  c  210. 
(Liv.  xxi.  25.) 

4.  Ann  ICS,  a  Campanian,  who  is  said  to  hare 
been  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  B.  c.  21  (J,  to  demand  that  one  of  the 
consuls  should  henceforth  be  a  Campanian.  (Val. 
Max.  vi.  4.  §  1;  Liv.  xxiii.  6,  22.) 

5.  L.  Annius,  tribune  of  the  plcbs,  b.  c.  110, 
attempted  with  P.  Lucullus  to  continue  in  office 
the  next  year,  but  was  resisted  by  his  other  col- 
leagues. (SalL  Jay.  37.) 

6.  P.  Annius,  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  was  the 
murderer  of  M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  in  b.  c.  87, 
ami  brought  his  head  to  Marius.  (Val.  Max.  ix.  2. 
i  2;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  72.) 

7.  C.  Annius,  sent  into  Spain  by  Sulla  about 
B.  c  82  against  Scrtorius,  whom  he  compelled  to 
retire  to  Nova  Carthago.  (Plut.  Scrlor.  7.) 

8.  Q.  Annius,  a  senator,  one  of  Catiline's  con- 
spirators, n.  c  G3.  He  was  not  taken  with  Cethe- 
gu*  and  the  others,  and  we  do  not  know  his  future 
fate.  (Sail.  Cat.  1 7,  50 ;  comp.  Q.  Cic.  de  Pet.  C.  3.) 

A'NNIUS  BASSUS.  |Barsus.] 
A'NNIUS  FAUSTUS.  [Faustur.] 
A'NNIUS  GALLUS.  [Gallus.] 
A'NNIUS  PO'LLIO.  [Poli.io.] 
ANSER,  a  friend  of  the  triumvir  M.  Antonius, 
and  one  of  the  detractors  of  Virgil.    Ovid  calls 
him  proeajt.  (  Virg.  Ed.  ix.  36 ;  Scrv.  ad  Inc.  ct  ad 
Ed.  viL  21  ;   Prop.  ii.  25.  84  ;  Ov.  Trut.  ii.  435  ; 
Cic.  l'Wipp.  xiiL  5  ;  Weickert,  Poetar.  Lat.  Reli- 
¥*«<•,  p.  160,  &c..  Lips.  1830.) 

ANTAEA  ('AvTok),  a  surname  of  Demetcr, 
Rhea,  and  Cybele,  probably  signifies  a  goddess 
whom  man  mav  approach  in  prayers.  (Orph.  Hymn. 
40.  1  ;  ApolloiL  i.  1141;  Hesych.  *.  r.)  [L.  S.] 
ANTAEUS  ('ArroToi).  1.  A  ton  of  Poseidon 
and  Ge,  a  mighty  giant  and  wrestler  in  Libya, 
whose  strength  was  invincible  so  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  contact  with  his  mother  earth.  The 
strangers  who  came  to  his  country  were  compelled 
to  wre»tle  with  him  ;  the  conquered  were  slain,  and 
out  of  their  skulls  ho  built  a  house  to  Poseidon. 
Heracles  discovered  the  source  of  his  strength, 
lifted  him  up  from  the  earth,  and  crushed  him  in 
the  air.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  11  ;  Hygin.  Fat,.  31  ; 
Diod.  iv.  1/;  Pind.  Istiun.  iv.  87,  &c. ;  Lucnu, 
I'kurtal.  iv.  590,  &c.;  Juven.  iii.  89  ;  Ov.  Ib.  397.) 
The  tomb  of  Antaeus  (Antaei  colli*),  which  formed 
a  moderate  hill  in  the  shape  of  a  man  stretched  out 
at  full  length,  was  shewn  near  the  town  of  Tingis 
m  Mauretania  down  to  a  late  period  (Strab.  xvii. 
p.  829,  P.  Mela,  in.  10.  §  05,  &c),  and  it  was  be 
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licved  that  whenever  a  portion  of  the  earth  rover- 
ing  it  was  taken  away,  it  rained  until  the  hcJe  was 
filled  up  again.  Scrtorius  is  said  to  have  opened 
the  grave,  but  when  he  found  the  skeleton  of  sixty 
cubits  in  length,  he  w.is  struck  with  horror  and  had 
it  covered  again  immediately.  (Strab.  /.  c;  Plut. 
Sertor.  9.) 

2.  A  king  of  I  rasa,  a  town  in  the  territory  of 
Cvrene,  who  was  sometimes  identified  by  the  an- 
cients with  the  giant  Antaeus.  He  had  a  daughter 
Alceis  or  Barce,  whom  he  promised  to  him  who 
should  conquer  in  the  foot  race.  The  prize  was 
won  by  Alexidanius.  (Pind.  J'ytL  ix.  183,  &c, 
with  the  Schol.)  A  third  personage  of  this  name 
occurs  in  Virg .  Aen.  x.  561.  IL.S.] 

ANTA'GORAS  (,Arrtryo>a»),  of  Rhodes,  a 
Greek  epic  poet  who  flourished  about  the  year 
B.  r.  270.  He  was  a  friend  of  Antigonus  Gonatas 
and  a  contemporary  of  Aratus.  (Paua.  i.  2.  §  3  ; 
Plut.  Apophth.  p.  182,  k,  Sywpos.  iv.  p.  668,  e.) 
He  is  said  to  have  been  very  fond  of  good  living, 
respecting  which  Plutarch  and  Athenacus  (viii. 
p.  340,  &c.)  relate  some  facetious  anecdotes. 
Antagoraa  wrote  an  epic  poem  entitled  T/wouis. 
(eitfofc,  Vita  Arati,  pp.  444,  446,  ed.  Buhle.) 
This  poem  he  is  said  to  have  read  to  the  Boeotians, 
to  whom  it  appeared  so  tedious  that  they  could  not 
abstain  from  yawning.  (Apostol.  Proverb.  Cent. 
v.  82  ;  Maxim".  Confess.  iL  p.  580,  ed.  Combefisius.) 
He  also  composed  some  epigrams  of  which  speci- 
mens are  still  extant.  (Diog.  Lacrt.  iv.  26; 
Anthol.  Graec.  ix.  147.)  [L.S.] 

ANTA'LCIDAS  ('AvraAjr/Sai),  the  Spartan, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  politicians 
ever  called  forth  by  the  emergencies  of  his  country, 
an  apt  pupil  of  the  school  of  Lysander,  and,  like 
him,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  arts  of  courtly  diplo- 
macy. His  father's  name,  as  we  learn  from  Plu- 
tarch (Artar.  p.  1022,  a.),  was  Leon— the  same, 
possibly,  who  is  recorded  by  Xenophon  (I Ml.  ii 
3.  §  10)  as  Ephor  ix**vnos  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  for  Sparta,  when,  in  addition  to  a 
strong  confederacy  against  her  of  Grecian  stated 
assisted  by  Persian  money,  the  successes  of  Phar- 
nabazus  and  Conon  and  tho  restoration  of  the  long 
walls  of  Athens  appeared  to  threaten  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  Athenian  dominion,  Antalcidas  waa 
selected  as  ambassador  to  Tiribazus,  satrap  of 
western  Asia,  to  negotiate  through  him  a  |>eace  for 
Sparta  with  the  Persian  king,  a  c.  393.  (//<//.  iv. 
8.  §  12.)  Such  a  measure  would  of  course  deprive 
Athens  and  tho  hostile  league  of  their  chief  re- 
sources, and,  under  the  pretext  of  general  peace 
and  independence,  might  leave  Sparta  at  liberty  to 
consolidate  her  precarious  supremacy  among  the 
Greeks  of  Europe.  The  Athenians,  alarmed  at 
this  step,  also  despatched  an  embassy,  with  Conon 
at  its  head,  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  Antalcidas, 
and  deputies  for  the  same  purpose  accompanied 
them  from  Thebes,  Argos,  and  Corinth.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  strong  opposition  made  by  these 
states,  Tiribazus  did  uot  venture  to  close  with 
Sparta  without  authority  from  Artaxcrxe*,  but  he 
secretly  furnished  Antalcidas  with  money  for  a 
navy,  to  harass  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  and 
drive  them  into  wishing  for  the  peace.  Moreover, 
he  seized  Conon,  on  the  pretext  that  he  had  un- 
duly used  the  king's  forces  for  the  extension  of 
Athenian  dominion,  and  threw  him  into  prison. 
[Conon. J   Tiribazu*  was  detained  at  curt  by  the 
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king,  to  whom  he  had  gone  to  give  a  report  of  his 
measures,  and  was  superseded  for  a  time  in  his 
satrapy  by  Struthas,  a  warm  friend  of  Athens. 
The  war  therefore  continued  for  some  years ;  but 
in  B.  a  888  tho  state  of  affairs  appeared  to  give 
promise  of  success  if  a  fresh  negotiation  with  Per- 
sia were  attempted.    Tiribazus  had  returned  to 
his  former  government,  Pharnabazus,  the  opponent 
of  Spartan  interests,  had  gone  tip  to  the  capital  to 
marry  Apoma,  the  king's  daughter,  and  had  en- 
trusted  his  government  to  Ariobarzanes  with 
whom  Antalcidos  had  a  connexion  of  hospitality 
(£4voi  4k  xaAcuov).    Under  these  circumstances, 
Antalcidas  was  once  more  sent  to  Asia  both  as 
commander  of  the  fleet  (va&apxos),  u<d  ambassador. 
(Hell  v.  1.  §  6,  28.)    On  his  arrival  at  Ephesus, 
he  gave  the  charge  of  the  squadron  to  Nicolochus 
as  his  lieutenant  (hritrroKtvt),  and  sent  him  to  aid 
Abydus  and  keep  Iphicmtcs  in  check,  while  he 
himself  went  to  Tiribazus  and  possibly  proceeded 
with  him*  to  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  on  the  more 
important  business  of  his  mission.    In  this  he  was 
completely  successful,  having  prevailed  on  the  king 
to  aid  Sparta  in  forcing,  if  necessary,  the  Athenians 
and  their  allies  to  accede  to  peace  on  the  terms 
which  Persia,   acting  under  Spartan  influence, 
should  dictate.    On  his  return  however  to  the  sea- 
coast,  he  received  intelligence  that  Nicolochus  was 
blockaded  in  the  harbour  of  Abydus  by  Iphicrates 
and  Diotimns.    He  accordingly  proceeded  by  land 
to  Abydus,  whence  ho  sailed  out  with  the  squad- 
ron by  night,  having  spread  a  report  that  the 
Chalcedonians  had  sent  to  him  for  aid.  Sailing 
northward,  he  stopped  at  Pcreope,  and  when  die 
Athenians  had  passed  that  place  in  fancied  pursuit 
of  him,  he  returned  to  Abydus,  where  he  hoped  to 
be  strengthened  by  a  reinforcement  of  twenty  ships 
from  Syracuse  and  Italy.    But  hearing  that  Thra- 
■ybulus  (of  Colyttus,  not  the  hero  of  Phyle)  was 
advancing  from  Thrace  with  eight  ships  to  join  the 
Athenian  fleet,  he  put  out  to  sea,  and  succeeded 
by  a  stratagem  in  capturing  the  whole  squadron. 
(Hell.  v.  1.  §  25-27;  Poiyaen.  ii.  4,  and  Schneider 
M  loe.  Xen.)   He  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  ex- 
pected ships  from  Sicily  and  Italy,  by  the  fleet  of 
all  the  Ionian  towns  of  which  Tiribazus  was  mas- 
ter, and  even  by  some  which  Ariobarzanes  fur- 
nished from  the  satrapy  of  PharnabazuB.  Antal- 
ridas  thus  commanded  the  sea,  which,  together 
with  the  annoyance  to  which  Athens  was  exposed 
from  Aegina  (/fell.  r.  1.  1 — 24),  made  the  Athe- 
nians desirous  of  peace.   The  same  wish  being  also 
strongly  felt  by  Sparta  and  Argos  (see  the  several 
reasons  in  Xen.  Hell.  v.  1.  §  29),  the  summons  of 
Tiribazus  for  a  congress  of  deputies  from  such 
states  as  might  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  king,  was  gladly  obeyed  by  all, 
and  the  satrap  then  read  to  them  the  royal  decree. 
This  famous  document,  drawn  up  with  a  sufficient 
assumption  of  imperial  majesty,  ran  thus  :  "  Arta- 
xerxes the  king  thinks  it  just  that  the  cities  in 
Asia  should  belong  to  himself,  as  well  as  the  is- 
lands Clazomcnac  and  Cyprus ;  but  that  the  other 
Grecian  cities,  both  small  and  great,  he  should 
leave  independent,  except  Lemnos  and  Imbros  and 
Scyros ;  and  that  these,  as  of  old,  should  belong  to 
the  Athenians.    But  whichever  party  receives  not 


*  If  we  may  infer  as  much  from  the  expression 
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I  this  peace,  against  them  will  I  war,  with  such  as 
accede  to  these  terms,  both  by  land  and  by  sea, 
both  with  ships  and  with  money."  (Hell.  v.  1. 
§  31.)  To  these  terms  all  the  parties  concerned 
readily  acceded,  if  we  except  a  brief  and  ineffectual 
delay  on  the  part  of  Thebes  and  the  united  govern* 
ment  of  Argos  and  Corinth  (HelL  v.  1.  $  32—34); 
and  thus  was  concluded,  B.  c.  387,  the  famous 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  so  called  as  being  the  fruit  of 
his  masterly  diplomacy.  That  the  peace  effectually 
provided  for  the  interests  of  Sparta,  is  beyond  a 
doubt  (/fell.  v.  1.  $  36);  that  it  was  cordially 
cherished  by  most  of  the  other  Grecian  stales  as  a 
sort  of  bulwark  and  charter  of  freedom,  is  no  leas 
certain.  (HcU.  vi.  3.  9, 12,  18,  vL  5.  $  2  ;  Pan*, 
ix.  1.)  On  the  subject  of  the  peace,  sec  Thirl  wall, 
Gr.  Hid.  vol.  iv.  p.  445 ;  Mitford,  ch.  25.  sec.  7, 
ch.  27.  see.  2. 

Our  notices  of  the  rest  of  the  life  of  Antalcidas 
are  scattered  and  doubtful.    From  a  passing  allu- 
sion in  the  speech  of  Callistratus  the  Athenian 
(Hell.  vi.  3.  $  12),  we  learn  that  he  was  theu 
(b.  c.  371)  absent  on  another  mission  to  Persia. 
Might  this  have  been  with  a  view  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  peace  in  Greece  (see  HelL  vi.  3),  and  like- 
wise have  been  connected  with  some  alarm  at  the 
probable  interest  of  Timotheus,  son  of  Conon,  at 
the  Persian  court  ?    (See  Diod.  xv.  50 ;  Dem. 
c.  Timoth.  p.  1 191 ;  Thirl  wall,  vol.  v.  p.  63.)  Plu- 
tarch again  (Age$.  p.  613,  e.)  mentiuns,  as  a  state- 
ment of  some  persons  that  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Laconia  by  Epaminondas  a.  c  369, 
Antalcidas  was  one  of  the  ephors,  and  that,  fearing 
the  capture  of  Sparta,  he  conveyed  his  children  for 
safety  to  Cj'thera.    The  same  author  informs  us 
(Atiax.  p.  1022,  d.),  that  Antalcidas  was  sent  to 
Persia  for  supplies  after  the  defeat  at  Leuctra,  b.  c 
371,  and  was  coldly  and  superciliously  received  by 
the  king.    If,  considering  the  general  looseness  of 
statement  which  pervades  this  portion  of  Plutarch, 
it  were  allowable  to  set  tho  date  of  this  mission 
after  the  invasion  of  369,  we  might  possibly  con- 
nect with  it  the  attempt  at  pacification  on  the  side 
of  Persia  in  368.  (Hell.  vii.  1.  $  27;  Diod.  xv.  70.) 
This  would  seem  indeed  to  be  inconsistent  with 
Plutarch's  account  of  the  treatment  of  Antalcidas 
by  Artaxerxes ;   but  that  might  perhaps  be  no 
overwhelming  objection  to  our  hypothesis.  (See, 
however,  Thirlwall,  vol.  v.  p.  123,  and  note.)  If 
the  embassy  in  question  took  place  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  anecdote  (Ape*. 
613,  e.)  of  the  ephoralty  of  Antalcidas  in  361)  of 
course  refutes  what  Plutarch  (Artar.  1022,  d.) 
would  have  us  infer,  that  Antalcidas  was  driven  to 
suicide  by  his  failure  in  Persia  and  the  ridicule  of 
his  enemies.   But  such  a  story  is  on  other  grounds 
intrinsically  improbable,  and  savours  much  of  the 
period  at  which  Plutarch  wrote,  when  the  conduct 
of  some  later  Romans  miscalled  Stoics  had  served 
to  give  suicide  the  character  of  a  fashionable  re- 
source in  cases  of  distress  and  perplexity.   [E.  E.] 
ANTANDER  fAvrartpos),  brother  of  Agatho- 
cles  king  of  Syracuse,  was  a  commander  of  the 
troops  sent  by  the  Syracusans  to  the  relief  of  Cro 
tona  when  besieged  by  the  Brutii  in  B.  c.  317. 
During  his  brother's  absence  in  Africa  (b.  c.  310), 
he  was  left  together  with  Erymnon  in  command  of 
Syracuse,  and  wished  to  surrender  it  to  Hamilcar. 
He  appears  however,  to  have  still  retained,  or  at 
least  regained,  the  confidence  of  Agathocles  for  he 
is  mentioned  afterwards  as  the  instrument  of  his 
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brother's  cruelty.  (Diod.  xiz.  3,  xx.  16,  72.) 
Antande  r  was  the  author  of  an  historical  work, 
which  Diodonu  quote*,  (Exc.  xxi  12,  p.  492,  ed. 
Wea) 

ANTEIA  fAn-cta),  a  daughter  of  the  Lycian 
king  Iobates,  and  wife  of  Proetus  of  Argos,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Maera.  (Apollod. 
ii.  2.  §  1;  Horn.  //.  vL  160 ;  Euttath,  ad  Horn.  p. 
1688.)  The  Greek  tragedians  call  the  wife  of 
Proetus  Sthencboea.  Respecting  her  lore  for 
Bellerophontes,  see  Bxllkrophontks.      [  L.  S.] 

ANTEIAS  or  ANT  I  AS  ('Arrcfai  or  "Avriai), 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Odysseus  by  Circe,  front 
whom  the  town  of  Anteia  in  Italy  was  believed  to 
hare  derived  its  name.  (Dionys.  Hal.  i.  72 ;  Steph. 
Byx.  s.  v.  "Avrtjo.)  [L.  S.] 

P.  ANTE  I  US  was  to  have  had  the  province  of 
Syria  in  a.  D.  56,  but  was  detained  in  the  city  by 
Nero.  He  was  hated  by  Nero  on  account  of  his 
intimacy  with  Agrippina,  and  was  thus  compelled 
to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  A.  D.  57.  (Tac. 
Ann.  xiil  22,  xvi.  14.) 

ANTENOR  ('Atrifw-p),  a  Trojan,  a  son  of 
Aesyetes  and  Cleomcstra,  and  husband  of  Theano, 
by  whom  he  had  many  children.  (Horn.  //.  vi. 
398 ;  EusUth.  ad  Horn,  p.  349.)  According  to  the 
Homeric  account,  he  was  one  of  the  wisest  among 
the  elders  at  Troy,  and  received  Menelaus  and 
Odysseus  into  his  house  when  they  came  to  Troy 
as  ambassadors.  (//.  iii.  146,  &c.,  203,  &r.)  He 
also  advised  his  fellow-citizens  to  restore  Helen  to 
Menelaus.  {IL  vii.  348,  Ac,)  This  is  tho  sub- 
stance of  all  that  is  said  about  him  in  the  Homeric 
poems;  but  the  suggestion  contained  therein,  that 
Antenor  entertained  a  friendly  disposition  towards 
the  Greeks,  has  been  seized  upon  and  exaggerated 
by  later  writers.  Before  the  Trojan  war,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  sent  by  Priam  to  Greece  to  claim 
the  surrender  of  Hesione,  who  had  been  carried  off 
by  the  Greeks ;  but  this  mission  was  not  followed 
by  any  favourable  result.  (Dares  Phryg.  5.)  When 
Menelaus  and  Odysseus  came  to  Troy,  they  would 
have  been  killed  by  the  sons  of  Priam,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  protection  which  Antenor  afforded  them. 
(Diet.  CreC  L  1 1.)  Just  before  the  taking  of  Troy 
his  friendship  for  the  Greeks  assumes  the  character 
of  treachery  towards  his  own  country ;  for  when 
sent  to  Agamemnon  to  negotiate  peace,  he  devised 
with  him  and  Odysseus  a  p'an  of  delivering  the 
city,  and  even  the  palladium,  into  their  hands. 
(Diet.  Cret  iv.  22,  v.  8  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  246,  651, 
ti.  15;  Tzetzes,  ad  Lycophr.  339;  Suidas,  s.  v. 
voAAioW.)  When  Troy  was  plundered,  ths  skin 
of  a  panther  was  hung  up  at  the  door  of  Antenor's 
house,  as  a  sign  for  the  Greeks  not  to  commit  any 
outrage  upon  it.  (Schol.  ad  rind.  Pyth.  v.  1 08 ;  Paus. 
x.  17  ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  608.)  His  history  after  this 
event  is  related  differently.  Dictys  (v.  17  ;  comp. 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  264)  states,  that  he  founded  a 
new  kingdom  at  Troy  upon  and  out  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  old  one ;  and  according  to  others,  he 
embarked  with  Menelaus  and  Helen,  was  carried 
to  Libya,  and  settled  at  Cyrene  (Find.  Pyth.  v. 
110);  or  he  went  with  the  Heneti  to  Thrace,  and 
thence  to  the  western  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  where 
the  foundation  of  several  towns  is  ascribed  to  him. 
(Strab.  I.e.;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  1  ;  Liv.  i.  1.)  An- 
tenor with  his  family  and  his  house,  on  which  the 
panther's  skin  waa  seen,  was  painted  in  the  Lesche 
at  Delphi.  (Pans./,  c.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTE'NOR  {-Aynfrmp),  the  son  of  Euphranor, 


an  Athenian  sculptor,  made  the  first  bronze  statues 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  which  the  Athe- 
nians set  up  in  the  Ccnuneicus.  (b.  c.  509.)  These 
statues  were  carried  off  to  Susa  by  Xerxes,  and 
their  place  was  supplied  by  others  made  either  by 
Callias  or  by  Praxiteles.  After  the  conquest  of 
Persia,  Alexander  the  Great  sent  the  statues  back 
to  Athens,  where  they  were  again  set  up  in  the 
Cerameicua.  (Paus.  i.  8.  §  5;  Arrian.  Anah.  Hi. 
16,  vii.  19;  Plin.  xxxiv.  9;  to.  19.  §  10;  Bockh, 
Corp.  Itucrip.  ii.  p.  340.)  The  return  of  the 
statues  is  ascribed  by  Puusania*  (/.  c.)  to  one  of 
the  Antiochi,  by  Valerius  Maximus  (ii.  10,  ext. 
§  1 )  to  Sclcucu* ;  but  the  account  of  Arrian,  that 
they  were  returned  by  Alexander,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. (See  also  Meursii  Puistrat.  14.)  [P.  S.] 
ANTE'NOR  ('AvTtjfwp),  a  Greek  writer  of  un- 
certain date,  wrote  a  work  upon  the  history  of  Crete, 
which  on  account  of  its  excellence  was  called 
A «At a,  inasmuch  as,  says  Ptolemy  Hephaeslion 
(up.  Phot.  Cod.  190,  p.  151,  b.  Bekk.),  the 
Cretans  called  that  which  is  good  Ac Atok.  (Aelian, 

H.  N.  xvii.  35  ;  Plut  de  Mai.  Herod,  c.  32.) 
ANTENO'Rl  DES  ('AKTTjfopftnj),  a  patronymic 

from  Antenor,  and  applied  to  his  sons  and  descend- 
ants. (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  484  ;  Horn.  //.  xi.  221.) 
At  Cyrene,  where  Antenor  according  to  some  ac- 
counts bad  settled  after  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
the  Antenoridae  enjoyed  heroic  honours.  (Pind. 
Pyth.  v.  108.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTEROS.  [Eros.] 

ANTEVORTA,  also  called  PORRIMA  or 
PROKSA  (Ov.  Fast.  i.  633;  Gell.  xvi.  16),  toge- 
ther with  Postvorta,  are  described  either  as  the 
two  sisters  or  companions  of  the  Roman  goddess 
Carmenta.  (Ov.  I.e.;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7.)  It  seems 
to  be  clear,  from  the  manner  in  which  Macrobiua 
speaks  of  Antevorta  and  Postvorta,  that  originally 
they  were  only  two  attributes  of  the  one  goddess 
Carmenta,  the  former  describing  her  knowledge  of 
the  future  and  the  latter  that  of  the  past,  analogous 
to  the  two-headed  Janus.  But  that  in  later  times 
Antevorta  and  Postvorta  were  regarded  as  two  dis- 
tinct beings,  companions  of  Carmenta,  or  as  two 
Carmentne,  is  expressly  said  by  Varro  (ap.  Gdl. 

I.  c.),  Ovid,  and  Macrobius.  According  to  Varro, 
who  also  says,  that  they  had  two  altars  at  Rome, 
they  were  invoked  by  pregnant  women,  to  avert 
the  dangers  of  child-birth.  [L.  S.] 

ANTHAELS  (*A**a7oi)  or  Antaeus,  a  physi- 
cian, whose  ridiculous  and  superstitious  remedy 
for  hydrophobia  is  mentioned  by  Pliny.  (//.  N. 
xxviii.  2.)  One  of  his  prescriptions  is  preserved 
by  Galen.  (De  Compos.  Medicain.  see.  Locos,  iv.  8. 
vol.  xii.  p.  /64.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events 
of  his  life,  but,  as  Pliny  mentions  him,  he  must 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ  [W.A.G.] 

ANTHAS  ('ArOdsy,  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Al- 
cyone, the  daughter  of  Atlas.  He  was  king  of 
froexon,  and  believed  to  have  built  the  town  of 
Anthcia,  and  according  to  a  Boeotian  tradition,  the 
town  of  Anthedon  also.  Other  accounts  stated,  that 
Anthedon  derived  its  name  from  a  nymph  Anthedon, 
(Paus.  ii.  30.  §  7,  &c,  ix.  22.  §  5.)       [L.  S.] 

A'NTHEAS  Ll'NDIUS  ('Airfc«),  a  Greek 
poet,  of  Lindas  in  Rhodes,  flourished  about  B.C. 
596.  He  waa  one  of  the  earliest  eminent  composers  of 
phallic  songs,  which  he  himself  sung  at  the  head  of 
his  phallophori.  (Athen.  x.  p.  445.)  Hence  he 
is  ranked  by  Athenaeus  (/.  e.)  as  a  comic  poet,  but 
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this  is  not  precisely  correct,  since  he  lived  before 
the  period  when  comedy  assumed  its  proper  form. 
It  is  well  tbserved  by  Bode  (Drum.  DiciOkunat. 
ii.  p.  lb"),  that  Antheas  with  his  comus  of  phallo- 
phori,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  comedy  as 
Arion,  with  his  dithyraml.ic  chorus,  to  tragedy. 
(See  al*o  Dirt,  of  Ant.  ».  r.  Comoedia.)  [P.  S.] 
ANTHEDON.  [Anthas.] 
ANTHEIA  ("Artcta),  the  blooming,  or  the 
friend  of  flowers,  a  surname  of  Hera,  under  which 
•he  had  a  temple  at  Argos.  Before  this  temple 
was  the  mound  under  which  the  women  were  bu- 
ried who  had  come  with  Dionysus  from  the  Aegean 
inlands,  and  had  fallen  in  a  contest  with  the  Ar- 
gives  and  Perseus.  (Paus.  ii.  22.  §  1.)  Antheia 
was  used  at  Unossus  as  a  surname  of  Aphrodite. 
(Hesych.  5.  r.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTHE'LII  ('ArfijAio.  la't/xov*,),  certain  di- 
vinities whose  images  stood  before  the  doors  of 
houses,  and  were  exposed  to  the  sun,  whence  they 
derived  their  name.  (Aeschyl.  Agam.  530;  Lobeck, 
ad  Soph.  Ajae.  805.)  [L.  S.J 

ANTHE'MIUS,  emperor  of  the  West,  remark- 
able for  his  reign  exhibiting  the  last  effort  of  the 
Eastern  empire  to  support  the  sinking  fortunes  of 
the  Western.  He  was  the  son  of  Procopius,  and 
son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Martian,  and  on  Ricimer 
applying  to  the  eastern  emperor  Leo  for  a  successor 
to  Majorian  in  the  west,  he  was  in  a.  d.  467 
named  for  the  office,  in  which  he  was  con  tinned 
at  Rome.  His  daughter  was  married  to  Ricimer ; 
but  a  quarrel  arising  between  Anthemius  and 
Ricimer,  the  latter  acknowledged  Olybrius  as  em- 
peror, and  laid  siege  to  Rome,  which  he  took  by 
storm  in  473.  Anthemius  perished  in  the  assault. 
His  private  life,  which  seems  to  hare  been  good, 
is  given  in  the  panegyric  upon  him  by  Sidonius 
Apollonius,  whom  he  patronized  ;  bis  public  life  in 
Jornandes  (ileReb.  Get.  c  45),  Marcellinus  (Chron.), 
and  Thcophanes  (p.  101).    See  Gibbon,  Decline 


and  Fall 


36. 


[A.  P.S.] 


ANTHE'MIUS  f  Ai*t7u*0* an  eminent  mathe- 
matician and  architect,  bom  at  Trallea,  in  Lydia, 
in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ.  His  father's 
name  was  Stepbanus,  who  was  a  physician  (Alex. 
Trail,  iv.  1,  p.  198);  one  of  his  brothers  was  the 
celebrated  Alexander  Trallianus ;  and  Agathias 
mentions  (ffist.  v.  p.  149),  that  his  three  other 
brothers,  Dioscorus,  Mctrodorus,  and  Olympius, 
wore  each  eminent  in  their  several  professions. 
He  was  one  of  the  architects  employed  by  the 
emperor  Justinian  in  the  building  of  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia,  a.  D.  532  (Procop.  in  Combefis,  Manip. 
J{.  rum  CPoL  p.  284;  Agath.  Hist.  v.  p.  14.9, 
Ac. ;  Du  Cange,  CPolis  Christ,  lib.  iii.  p.  1 1 ; 
Anselm.  Bandur.  ad  Antiq.  CPol.  p.  772),  and 
to  him  Eutocius  dedicated  his  Commentary  on 
the  Couica  of  Apollonius.  A  fragment  of  one  of 
his  mathematical  works  was  published  at  Paris, 
4  to.  by  M.  Dupuy,  1777,  with  the  title  u  Frag- 
ment d'un  Ouvrage  Grec  d'Anthemius  sur  des 
'Paradoxes  do  Mecanique;*  revu  et  corrig6  sur 
quatru  Manuscrits,  avec  une  Traduction  Franchise 
et  des  Notes."  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  forty- 
second  volume  of  the  Hist,  de  CAcad.  de*  Inser. 
1 78';,  pp.  72,  392— 451 .  [ W.  A.  G.] 

ANTHERMUS,  sculptor.  [Bupalus.] 
ANTHES  (*A»^i7»), probably  only  another  form 
of  Anthas.    It  occurs  in  Stephanus  Byrautius, 
who  calls  him  the  founder  of  An  thane  in  Laconia ; 
and  in  Plutarch  (Quaest.  Gr.  19)  who  says,  that 
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the  island  of  Calauria  was  originally  called,  after 
him,  Anthedonia.  [L.  S.J 

A  NTH  E  US  ('Av6t6s),  the  blooming,  a  surname 
of  Dionysus.  (Paus.  vii.  21.  §  2.)  Anthius,  a  sur- 
name which  Dionysus  bore  at  Athens,  is  probably 
only  a  different  form  for  Antheua.  (Paus.  i.  31.  §2.) 
There  are  also  two  fabulous  personages  of  this 
name.  (Hvgin.  Fab.  157;  Virg.  Aen.  L  181,  510, 
xii.  443.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTHEUS,  a  Greek  sculptor  of  considerable 
reputation,  though  not  of  first-rate  excellence, 
flourished  about  180  a  c.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19,  where 
Anthem  is  a  correction  for  the  common  reading 
Antaeut.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTHIA'NUS  (ANTHUS?),  FURIUS,  a 
Roman  jurisconsult,  of  uncertain  date.  He  was 
probably  not  later  than  Severus  Alexander.  Ho 
wrote  a  work  upon  the  Edict,  which  in  the  Floren- 
tine Index  to  the  Digest  is  entitled  nipos  iSltcrou 
0<€\la  Wit<,  but  there  are  only  three  extracts 
made  from  it  in  the  Digest,  and  all  of  these  axe 
taken  from  the  first  book.  This  has  led  many  to 
hold  that  the  compilers  of  the  Digest  possessed 
only  an  imperfect  copy  of  his  work.  (P.  I.  Be»ier, 
Diss,  de  Furio  Atitliiano,  J.  C.  ejuaque  frawnmtU, 
Lug.  Bat.  1803.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

A'NTHIMUS  ('Avftyios),  bishop  of  Traperm 
in  Pontus,  was  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
bv  the  influence  of  the  empress  Theodora  (  a.  d. 
535),  and  about  the  same  time  was  drawn  over  to 
the  Eutychian  heresy  by  Severus.  Soon  after  his 
election  to  the  patriarchate,  Agapctus,  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  came  to  Constantinople,  and  obtained 
from  the  emperor  Justinian  a  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion against  Anthimus,  which  was  confirmed  by  a 
synod  held  at  Constantinople  under  Mennas,  the 
successor  of  Anthimus.  (a.  d.  536;  Novell.  42; 
Mansi,  Nova  Collect.  Condi,  viii.  pp.  821,  869, 
1149-1158;  Labbe,  v. ;  Aoapktub.)  Some  frag- 
ments of  the  debate  between  Anthimus  and  Aga- 
petus in  the  presence  of  Justinian  are  preserved  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Councils.  [P.  S.] 

ANTH 1PPUS  ('Avencwo,),  a  Greek  comic  poet, 
a  play  of  whose  is  cited  by  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  403), 
where,  however,  we  ought  perhaps  to  read  Ava(tV- 
[  Anaxippus.]  [P-S.J 

ANTHUS  fAfflot),  a  son  of  Autonous  and 
Hippodameia,  who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  horses 
of  his  father,  and  was  metamorphosed  into  a  bird 
which  imitated  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  but  always 
fled  from  the  sight  of  a  horse.    (Anton.  Lib.  7  ; 


Plin.  H.  N.  x.  57.) 


[L.  S.] 


A'NTIA  GENS,  of  which  the  cognomen*  are 
Briro  and  Rbstio,  seems  to  have  been  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  The  only  person  of  this  name, 
who  has  no  cognomen,  is  Sp.  Antics. 

ANTIANEIRA  ('Amdyttpa).  1.  The  mother 
of  the  Argonaut  Idmon  by  Apollo.  (Orph.  Artf* 
187.)  The  scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (L 
139),  however,  calls  Asteria  the  mother  of  Idmon. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Menelaus,  and  mother  of  the 
Argonauts  Eurytus  and  Echiones,  whom  she  bore 
to  Hermes.  (Apoilon.  Rhod.  L  56 ;  Hygin.  Fab, 
14.)  [L.  S.] 

A'NTIAS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Valeria  Gens, 
derived  from  the  Roman  colony  of  Antium. 

1.  L.  Valkkics  Antias,  was  sent  with  five 
ships  in  B.  c.  215  to  convey  to  Rome  the  Cartha- 
ginian ambassadors,  who  bad  been  captured  by  the 
Romans  on  their  way  to  Philip  of 
(Liv.  xxiiL  34.) 
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2.  Q.  Valxriitn  Antias,  the  Homan  historian, 
cither  a  descendant  of  the  preceding,  or  de- 
rived the  surname  of  Antias  from  his  being  a 
native  of  Antium,  as  Pliny  states.  (//.  N.  Praef.) 
lie  was  a  contemporary  of  Quadrigarius,  Si  senna, 
and  Rutilius  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  9),  and  lived  in  the 
former  half  of  the  first  century  before  Christ. 
Krause,  without  mentioning  his  authority,  states 
that  Antias  was  praetor  in  a.  v.  c.  676.  (b.  c.  68.) 
He  wrote  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest 
period,  relating  the  stories  of  Amulius,  Rhea  Silvia 
and  the  like,  down  to  the  time  of  Sulla.  The 
latter  period  roust  have  been  treated  at  much 
r  length  than  the  earlier,  since  he  spoke  of 
quaestorship  of  Ti.  Gracchus  (a  c.  1 37) as  early 
as  in  the  twelfth  book  (or  according  to  some  read- 
ings in  the  twenty-second),  and  the  work  extended 
to  seventy-five  books  at  least.    (Gell.  vii.  9.) 

Valerius  Antias  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
Livy,  who  speaks  of  him  as  the  most  lying  of  all 
the  annalists,  and  seldom  mentions  his  name  with- 
out terms  of  reproach.  (Comp.  iii.  5,  xxvi.  49, 
38.)  Gellius  (vL  8,  vii.  19)  too  mentions 
in  which  the  statements  of  Antias  are  op- 
posed to  those  of  all  other  writers,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Livy's  judgment  is  correct. 
Antias  was  in  no  difficulty  about  any  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  early  history  :  he  fabricated  the  most 
circumstantial  narratives,  and  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  his  exaggerations  in  numbers. 
Plutarch  teems  to  have  drawn  much  of  his  early 
history  from  him,  and  Livy  too  appears  to  have  de- 
rived many  of  his  statements  from  the  same  source, 
though  he  was  aware  of  the  untrustworthiness  of 
his  authority.  It  is  rather  curious  that  Cicero 
never  refers  to  Valerius  Antias.  (Comp.  Niebuhr, 
HisL  of  Home,  i.  pp.  237,  501,  525,  &c,  ii.  p.  9, 
n.570,  iii.  pp.  124,  358 ;  Krause,  Vitae  el  Frmjm. 
vet.  Historic  Latin,  p.  266,  &c.) 

ANTICLEI'A  fAirutAf»a),  a  daughter  of  Au- 
tolycus,  wife  of  Laertes,  and  mother  of  Odysseus. 
(Horn.  Oi.  xi  85.)  According  to  Homer  she  died 
of  grief  at  the  long  absence  of  her  son,  who  met  her 
and  spoke  with  her  in  Hades.  {(Mi.  xv.  356,  dec, 
xi.  202,  &c)  According  to  other  traditions,  she 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life  after  she  had  heard  a 
report  of  the  death  of  her  son.  (Hygin.  Fab.  243.) 
Ilyginus  {Fab.  201)  also  states,  that  previous  to 
her  marrying  Laertes,  she  lived  on  intimate  terras 
with  Sisyphus  ;  whence  Euripides  (//»Aiy.  Aul.  524) 
calls  Odysseus  a  son  of  Sisyphus.  (Comp.  Sophocl. 
PkiL.  41*7 ;  Ov.  Met  xiil  32  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi. 
529.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  Anticleia  is  the 
same  as  the  one  whose  Bon  Periphetes  was  killed 
by  Theseus.  Of  this  Periphetes  she  was  the  mother 
by  Hephaestus  or  bv  Poseidon.  (ApoUod.  iii.  16. 
§  1 ;  Pans.  ii.  1.  §  4*;  Hygin.  Fab.  38.)  Another 
mythical  personage  of  this  name,  who  married 
Machaon,  the  son  of  Asclepius,  is  mentioned  by 
Pans.  iv.  30.  §  2.  [L.  S.J 

ANTICLEIDES  ('AjrrucA«I8rji),  of  Athens 
(A then.  xL  p.  446,  c),  lived  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (PluL  Alex.  46),  and  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  later  writers.  He  wrote,  1. 
Tltpl  NoWmp,  containing  an  account  of  the  return 
of  the  Greeks  from  their  ancient  expeditions. 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  157,  f.,  ix.  p.  384,  d.,  xi.  p.  466,  c.) 
Anticleidcs'  statement  about  the  Pclatgiam,  which 
Strabo  (v.  p.  221)  quotes,  is  probably  taken  from 
the  work  on  the  fi6ffrou  2.  ArfKuuck,  an  account 
of  Delos.    (Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  1207,  1289.) 
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3.  'Z^vynrutds,  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
Dictionary,  in  which  perhaps  an  explanation  of 
those  words  and  phrases  was  given  which  occurred 
in  the  ancient  stories.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  473,  b.  a)  4. 
Tltpl  'AXi^avSpov,  of  which  the  second  book  is 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  (viii.  11;  comp.  PluL 
Alex.  I.  c.)  Whether  these  works  were  all  written 
by  Anticleides  of  Athens,  cannot  be  decided  with 
certaintv. 

ANTl'CRATES  ('Arruprfmf),  a  Spartan  who, 
according  to  Dioscourides  {up.  Flui.  Age*.  35), 
killed  Epaminondas  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia. 
The  descendants  of  Anticrates  are  said  to  have 
been  called  Vlaxtuplttvts  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
on  account  of  his  having  struck  Epaminondas  with 
a  ftaxalpa  (PluL  /.  c),  but  Pausanias  (viii.  1). 
§  4)  mentions  Machaerion,  a  Lacedaemonian  or 
Mantincan,  to  whom  this  honour  was  ascribed  by 
some.  Others  attribute  it  to  Gryllus,  the  son  of 
Xenophon.  [Gryllus.] 

ANT1DAMAS,  or  ANTIDAMUS,  of  Hera- 
clcia,  wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  moral  works,  which  are  referred  to  by 
Fulgentius  (s.  r.  VetpiUonet,  /abre.) 

ANTIDO'RUS  ('A^rfJwpoi),  of  Lcmnos,  de- 
serted to  the  Greeks  in  the  battle  of  Artemisium, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  Athenians  by  a  piece  of 
ground  in  Solamis.    (Herod,  viii.  II.) 

ANTI'DOTUS  (*Arri«oToj),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
was  of  the  middle  comedy,  which  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  a  certain  play,  the  'O^ofa,  is  ascribed 
both  to  him  and  to  Alexia.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  642.) 
We  have  the  titles  of  two  other  plays  of  his,  and 
it  is  thought  that  his  name  ought  to  be  restored  in 
Athcnaeus  (i.  p.  28,  e.)  and  Pollux  (vi.  99).  (See 
Meineke,  i.  p.  416.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'DOTUS,  an  encaustic  painter,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Euphranor,  and  teacher  of  Nicias  the  Athe- 
nian. His  works  were  few,  but  carefully  executed, 
and  his  colouring  was  somewhat  harsh  (teverior). 
He  flouruhed  about  b.  c.  336.  (Plin.  xxxv.  40. 
§§  27,  28.)  [P.  S.] 

A  NT  1' GENES  ('Arrryiyris).  1.  A  general  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  also  served  under  Philip, 
and  lost  an  eye  at  the  siege  of  Perinthus.  (a  c 
340.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander  he  obtained 
the  satrapy  of  SuMana.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  Argyraspids  (Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  r.), 
and  espoused  with  his  troops  the  side  of  Eumenes. 
On  the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  B.  c  316,  Antigenes 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy  Antigouus,  and 
was  burnt  alive  by  him.  (PluL  Alex.  70  ;  Arrian, 
ap.  Phot.  p.  71,  b.  Bekk.;  Diod.  xviii.  62,  xix.  12, 
&c,  44;  PluL  Finn.  13.) 

2.  A  Greek  historian,  who  spoke  of  the  Amn- 
ion's visit  to  Alexander.  (PluL  Alex.  46.)  There 
was  a  grammarian  of  the  same  name.  (Fabric. 
liibl.  Grace,  iii.  p.  34,  vi.  p.  355.) 

ANTI'GENES  ('Anr^iiu),  the  name  of  at 
least  three  Greek  physicians. 

1 .  An  inhabitant  of  Chios,  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  spurious  letters  of  Euripides  (Eurip.  E/wl.  2. 
vol.  ii.  p.  500,  ed.  Beck),  who  (if  he  ever  really 
existed)  must  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century  B.  c. 

2.  One  of  the  followers  of  Clcophantua,  who 
must  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  B.  c,  as  Mnemon,  one  of  his  fellow-pupils 
is  known  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  b.  c  247—222.  IClkophantun  ; 
Mnkmo.n.]  One  of  his  works  is  quoted  by  Caelius 
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Aurelianus  (De  Morb.  A  cut.  ii.  10,  p.  46),  and  he 
is  probably  the  physician  mentioned  by  Galen 
(Comment,  in  Hippocr.  "  De  Nat  Ifom.n  ii.  6,  voL 
xv.  p.  136),  together  with  several  others  who  lived 
about  that  time,  as  being  celebrated  anatomists. 

3.  One  of  Galen's  contemporaries  at  Rome  in 
the  second  century  after  Christ,  who  was  a  pupil 
of  Quintus  and  Marinus,  and  had  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  practice.  Galen  gives  an  account 
(De  Praenot.  ad  Pottk.  e.  3.  voL  xiv.  p.  613) 
of  their  differing  in  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
result  of  the  illness  of  the  philosopher  Eudemus. 
(Le  Clere,  Hut.  de  la  Med.;  Fabricius,  BUJiotk. 
Gr.  vol.  xiii.  p.  63,  ed.  vet. ;  llaller,  BiUiotk. 
Medic  PmH.  torn.  i. )  [  W.  A. G. ] 

ANTIGE'NIDAS  ('AmyttrtSat),  a  Thcban, 
the  son  of  Satyrus  or  Dionysius,  was  a  celebrated 
flute-player,  and  also  a  poet.  He  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  (Suidas  and  Harpocrat. 
$.  v. ;  Plut.  de  Alex.  fori.  p.  355,  a.,  de  Miaic.  p. 
1 1 38,  a. ;  Cic.  Brut.  50  ;  Bode,  Getch.  d.  lyrutk. 
Dichtkunst  d.  Hellene**  ii.  p.  321,  &c.)  His  two 
daughters,  Melo  and  Satyra,  who  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  their  father,  arc  mentioned  in  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (v.  206.) 

ANTIGNO'TUS.    [Antigonus,  sculptor.] 

ANTI'GONE  CArT«7oVn).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Oedipus  by  his  mother  Jocaste.  She  had  two  bro- 
thers, Eteocles  and  Polyneices,  and  a  sister  Ismene. 
In  the  tragic  story  of  Oedipus  Antigone  appears  as 
•  noble  maiden,  with  a  truly  heroic  attachment  to 
her  father  and  brothers.  When  Oedipus,  in  des- 
pair at  the  fate  which  bad  driven  him  to  murder  his 
father,  and  commit  incest  with  his  mother,  had  put 
out  his  eyes,  and  was  obliged  to  quit  Thebes,  he 
went  to  Attica  guided  and  accompanied  by  his 
attached  daughter  Antigone.  (Apollod.  iiL  5*.  §  8, 
&c)  She  remained  with  him  till  he  died  in  Colo- 
nus,  and  then  returned  to  Thebes.  Hoc  in  on,  the 
•on  of  Creon,  had,  according  to  Apollodorus,  died 
before  this  time ;  but  Sophocles,  to  suit  his  own 
tragic  purposes,  represents  him  as  alive  and  falling 
in  love  with  Antigone.  When  Polyneices,  subse- 
quently, who  had  been  expelled  by  his  brother 
Eteocles,  marched  against  Thebes  (in  the  war  of 
the  Seven),  and  the  two  brothers  bad  fallen  in 
single  combat,  Creon,  who  now  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  issued  an  edict  forbidding,  under  heavy 
penalties,  the  burial  of  their  bodies.    While  every 
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one  else  submitted  to  this  impious  command,  Anti- 
gone alone  defied  the  tyrant,  and  buried  the  body 
of  Polyneices.  According  to  Apollodorus  (iii.  7. 
§  1 ),  Creon  had  her  buried  alive  in  the  same  tomh 
with  her  brother.  According  to  Sophocles,  she 
was  shut  up  in  a  subterraneous  cave,  where  she 
killed  herself,  and  Haemon,  on  hearing  of  her 
death,  killed  himself  by  her  side ;  so  that  Creon  too 
received  his  punishment.  A  different  account  of 
Antigone  is  given  by  Hyginus.  (Fab.  72.)  Aes- 
chylus and  Sophocles  made  the  story  of  Antigone 
the  subject  of  tragedies,  and  that  of  the  latter,  on« 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  ancient  dramas,  is  still 
extant  Antigone  acts  a  part  in  other  extant  dra- 
mas also,  as  in  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aes- 
chylus, in  the  Oedipus  in  Colonus  of  Sophocles, 
and  in  the  Phoenissae  of  Euripides. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Eurytion  of  Phthia,  and  wife 
of  Peleus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Polydora.  When  Peleus  had  killed  Eurytion 
daring  the  chace,  and  fled  to  Acastus  at  Iolcus,  he 
drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  Astydamcia,  the 
wife  of  Acastus.  [Acastus.]  In  consequence  of 
this,  she  sent  a  calumniatory  message  to  Antigone, 
stating,  that  Peleus  was  on  the  point  of  marrying 
Sterope,  a  danghter  of  Acastus.  Hereupon  Antigone 
hnng  herself  in  despair.   (Apollod.  iii.  13.  §  1-3.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Laomedon  and  sister  of  Priam. 
She  boasted  of  excelling  Hera  in  the  beauty  of  her 
hair,  and  was  punished  for  her  presumptuous  vanity 
by  being  changed  into  a  stork.  (Ov.  Met.  vi  93.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  Pheres,  married  to  Pyremua 
or  Cotnetes,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
the  Argonaut  Astcrion.  (Apollon,  Rhod.  i.35; 
Orph.  Arq.  161;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)        [L.  S.] 

ANTI'GONE  CAjrrydVn).  «>e  daughter  of 
Cassander  (the  brother  of  Antipater),  was  the 
second  wife  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  the  mother  of 
Berenice,  who  married  first  the  Macedonian  Philip, 
son  of  Amyntas,  and  then  Ptolemy  Soter.  (Droy- 
sen,  Geeck.  d.  Nackfolyer  Alexander*  p.  418,  Ac, 
and  Tab.  viii.  3.) 

2.  The  danghter  of  Berenice  by  her  first  bos- 
band  Philip,  and  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus.  (Plut. 
Pyrrk.  4.) 

ANTIGO'NIDAE,  the  descendants  of  Anti- 
gonus, king  of  Asia.  The  following  genealogical 
table  of  this  family  is  taken  from  Droysen's  Gee- 
cAichte  der  Nack/olger  Alexander,. 


Antigonus,  died  B.  c  301. 
daughter  of  Corrhacus. 


Married  Stratonice, 


i  ;  

Demetrius  I.  (Poliorcetcs),  k.  of  Macedonia, 
Died  B.  c.  283.  Married 

1.  Phi  la,  d.  of  Antipater. 

2.  Eurydice,  widow  of  Ophelias. 

3.  Dcidameia,  d.  of  Aeacides. 

4.  An  Illyrian. 

6.  Ptolemais,  d.  of  Ptolemy  Soter. 
6.  Lamia,  an  Hetaira. 


1  _ 

Stratonice. 
Married 
1 .  Seleucus. 


Philip,  died  B.&30*. 


I 

Antigonus 
k.  of  Macedonia. 
Died  B.  c.  239.  Married 
1.  Phila,d.of! 
Nicator. 

2. 

I 

a 


Demetrius, 
of  Cyrene. 
Died  b.  c.  250 
Married  01 
•f 


~Phk 


! 
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Demetrius  II.,  k.  of 
Macedonia.    Died  B.  C.  229. 
Married 

1.  Stratonicc,  d.  of  Antic- 
chus  Soter. 

2.  Phthia,d.  of  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Pyrrhus. 

,  !  

r 


Antigonus  Down,  k.  of 
Macedonia.  Died  b.  c.  221, 
Married  Phthia,  the  widow 
of  Demetrius  II. 


1 


Echet  rates. 
I 


Thilip  V.  king 
Died  b.  c.  179. 

k.  of  Macedonia, 
by  the  Romans  B.  c.  168. 


ANTI'GONUS  ('Arriyovos),  a  Greek  writer 
on  the  history  of  Italy.  (Fest.  $.  v.  Rom  am ; 
Dionys.  Hal.  i.  6.)  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
Antigonus  mentioned  by  Plutarch  [/iomuL  17)  is 
the  same  as  the  historian,  but  the  saying  there 
quoted  belongs  to  a  king  Antigonus,  and  not  to  the 
historian.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  CAvrf-yoros),  "n  of  Alex- 
andra, was  sent  by  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
as  ambassador  into  Boeotia,  in  B.C.  172,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  towns  of  Coroneia,  Thebes, 
and  Haliartus  to  remain  faithful  to  the  king. 
(Polvb.  xxvii.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  CAkWtovot),  0f  Alexandria, 
•  grammarian  who  is  referred  to  by  Erotiun  in  his 
Prooemium  and  his  Prenira,  He  is  perhaps  the 
same  person  as  the  Antigonus  of  whom  the  Scho- 
liast on  Nicander  speaks,  and  identical  with  Anti- 
gonus, the  commentator  of  Hippocrates.  (Erotian, 
p.  13.)  [L.S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  ('Arriywot),  king  of  Asia, 
surnamed  the  One-eyed  (Lucian,  Macrob.  1 1  ;  Plut 
de  Pueror.  Educ.  14 ),  was  the  son  of  Philip  of 
Elyraiotia.  He  was  born  about  &  c  382,  and  was 
one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in 
the  division  of  the  empire  after  his  death  (b.  c. 
323),  he  received  the  provinces  of  the  Greater 
Phrygia,  Lycia,  and  Pamphylia.  Perdiccas,  who 
had  been  appointed  regent,  had  formed  the  plan  of 
obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  of  Alex- 
ander's dominions,  and  therefore  resolved  upon  the 
ruin  of  Antigonus,  who  was  likely  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  ambitious  projects.  Perceiving  the 
danger  which  threatened  him,  Antigonus  fled  with 
his  son  Demetrius  to  Antipatcr  in  Macedonia(321); 
but  the  death  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt  in  the  same 
year  put  an  end  to  the  apprehensions  of  Antigonus. 
Antipatcr  was  now  declared  regent ;  he  restored  to 
Antigonus  his  former  provinces  with  the  addition 
of  Susiana,  and  gave  him  the  commission  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war  against  Eumenes,  who  would  not 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  new  regent.  In 
this  war  Antigonus  was  completely  successful ;  he 
defeated  Eumenes,  and  compelled  him  to  take 
refuge  with  a  small  body  of  troops  in  Nora,  an 
impregnable  fortress  on  the  confines  of  Lycaonia  and 
Cappndocia  ;  and  after  leaving  this  place  closely 
invested,  he  marched  into  Pisidia,  and  conquered 
Alcctas  and  Attalus,  the  only  generals  who  still 
held  out  against  Antipatcr  (bc  320).  [Alcbtas.] 

The  death  of  Antipnter  in  the  following  year 
(b.c.  319)  was  favourable  to  the  ambitious  views 


of  Antigonus,  and  almost  placed  within  his  reach 
the  throne  of  Asia,  Antipater  had  appointed  Po- 
lysperchon  regent,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  ssn 
Cassander,  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  father,  and  claimed  the  regency  for 
himself!  He  was  supported  by  Antigonus,  and 
their  confederacy  was  6oon  afterwards  joined  by 
Ptolemy.  But  they  found  a  formidable  rival  in 
Eumenes,  who  was  appointed  by  Polysperchon  to 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  Asia.  Antigonus 
commanded  the  troops  of  the  confederates,  and  the 
struggle  between  him  and  Eumenes  lasted  for  two 
years.  The  scene  of  the  first  campaign  (a  c  318) 
was  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  of  the  second  (b.c.  31 7) 
Persia  and  Media.  The  contest  was  at  length 
terminated  by  a  battle  in  Gabiene  at  the  beginning 
of  b.  c.  31G,  in  which  Eumenes  was  defeated.  He 
was  surrendered  to  Antigonus  the  next  day  through 
the  treachery  of  the  Argyraspids,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  the  conqueror. 

Antigonus  was  now  by  far  the  most  powerful  of 
Alexander's  generals  and  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  share  with  his  allies  the  fruits  of  his  vic- 
tory. He  began  to  dispose  of  the  provinces  as  ha 
thought  fit.  He  caused  Pithon,  a  general  of  great 
influence,  to  be  brought  before  his  council,  and 
condemned  to  death  on  the  charge  of  treachery, 
and  executed  several  other  officers  who  shewed 
symptoms  of  discontent.  After  taking  possession 
of  the  immense  treasures  collected  at  Ecbatana  and 
Susa,  he  proceeded  to  Babylon,  where  he  called 
upon  Seleucus  to  account  for  the  administration  of 
the  revenues  of  this  province.  Such  an  account, 
however,  Seleucus  refused  to  give,  maintaining  that 
he  had  received  the  province  as  a  free  gift  from 
Alexander's  army  ;  but,  admonished  by  the  recent 
fate  of  Pithon,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  get 
out  of  the  reach  of  Antigonus,  and  accordingly  left 
Babylon  secretly  with  a  few  horsemen,  and  fled  to 

The  ambitious  projects  and  great  power  of  Anti- 
gonus now  led  to  a  general  coalition  against  him, 
consisting  of  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and 
Lysimachus.  The  war  began  in  the  year  315, 
and  was  carried  on  with  great  vehemence  and  al- 
ternate success  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  A*ia  Minor, 
and  Greece.  After  four  yean,  all  parties  became 
exhausted  with  the  struggle,  and  peace  was  accord- 
ingly made,  in  u.  c  311,  on  condition  that  the 
Greek  cities  should  be  free,  that  Cassander  should 
retain  his  authority  in  Europe  till  Alexander  Ae- 
gus  came  of  age,  that  Lysiroachus  and  Ptolemy 
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should  keep  possession  of  Thrace  and  Egypt  re- 
spectively, and  that  Antigonus  should  liave  the 
government  of  nil  Asia.  The  name  of  Seleucus, 
strangely  enough,  does  not  appear  in  the  treaty. 

This  peace,  however,  did  not  last  more  than  a 
year.  Ptolemy  was  the  first  to  break  it,  under 
pretence  that  Antigonus  had  not  restored  to  liberty 
the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  and  accordingly 
sent  a  fleet  to  Cilicia  to  dislodge  the  garrisons  of 
Antigonus  from  the  maritime  towns,  (a  c,  310.) 
Ptolemy  was  at  first  successful,  but  was  soon 
deprived  of  all  he  had  gained  by  the  conquests 
<>f  Demetrius  ( Poliorcctes),  the  son  of  Antigmius. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  whole  of  Greece  was  in  the 
power  of  Cnssander,  and  Demetrius  was  therefore 
sent  with  a  large  fleet  to  effect  a  diversion  in  hi* 
father's  favour.  Demetrius  met  with  little  opjwsi- 
tion ;  he  took  possession  of  Athens  in  a  c.  307, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  most  extravagant 
flattery.  He  also  obtained  possession  of  Megara, 
and  would  probably  have  become  master  of  the 
whole  of  Greece,  if  he  had  not  been  recalled  by 
his  father  to  oppose  Ptolemy,  who  had  gained  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  The  fleet  of  Demetrius  met  that 
of  Ptolemy  off  the  city  of  Salainis  in  Cyprus,  and 
a  battle  endued,  which  is  one  of  the  most  memora- 
ble of  the  naval  engagements  of  antiquity.  Pto- 
lemy was  entirely  defeated  (b.  c  306),  and  Anti- 
gonus assumed  in  consequence  the  title  of  king, 
and  the  diadem,  the  symbol  of  royal  power  in 
Persia.  He  also  conferred  the  same  title  upon 
Demetrius,  between  whom  and  his  Cither  the  most 
cordial  friendship  and  unanimity  always  prevailed. 
The  example  of  Antigonus  was  followed  by  Ptole- 
my, Lysimachus,  and  Seleucus,  who  are  from  this 
time  designated  as  kings.  The  city  of  Antigoneia 
on  the  Orontea  in  Syria  was  founded  by  Antigonus 
in  the  preceding  year  (a  c.  307). 

Antigonus  thought  that  the  time  had  now  come 
for  crushing  Ptolemy.  He  accordingly  invaded 
Egypt  with  a  large  force,  but  his  invasion  was  as 
unsuccessful  as  Cassauder's  had  been  :  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss,  (a  c.  306.)  He 
next  sent  Demetrius  to  besiege  Rhodes,  which  had 
refused  to  assist  him  against  Ptolemy,  and  had 
hitherto  remained  neutral.  Although  Demetrius 
made  the  most  extraordinary  efforts  to  reduce  the 
place,  he  was  completely  baffled  by  the  energy  and 
perseverance  of  the  besieged  ;  and  was  therefore 
glad,  at  the  end  of  a  year's  siege,  to  make  peace 
with  the  Khodians  on  terms  very  favourable  to  the 
latter,  (b.  r,  304.)  While  Demetrius  was  engaged 
against  Rhodes,  Cassander  had  recovered  his  for- 
mer  power  in  Greece,  and  this  was  one  reason 
that  made  Antigonus  anxious  that  his  son  should 
make  peace  with  the  Khodians.  Demetrius  crossed 
over  into  Greece,  nnd  after  gaining  possession  of 
the  principal  cities  without  much  difficulty,  col- 
lected an  assembly  of  deputies  at  Corinth  (a  c. 
303),  which  conferred  upon  him  the  same  title 
that  had  formerly  been  bestowed  upon  Philip  and 
Alexander.  He  now  prepared  to  march  north- 
wards against  Ca-»sandcr,  who,  alarmed  at  his  dan- 
gerous position,  sent  proposals  of  peace  to  Antigo- 
nus. The  proud  answer  was,  "Cassander  must 
yield  to  the  pleasure  of  Antigonus.*'  But  Cassan- 
der had  not  sunk  so  low  as  this  :  he  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  for  assistance,  and 
induced  Lysimachus  to  invade  Asia  Minor  in  order 
to  make  an  immediate  diversion  in  his  favour. 
Antigonus  proceeded  in  person  to  oppose  Lysinu- 
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I  chus,  and  endeavoured  to  force  him  to  an  engage- 
ment before  the  arrival  of  Seleucus  from  upper 
Asia.  But  in  this  he  could  not  succeed,  and  the 
campaign  accordingly  passed  away  without  a  bat- 
tle, (a  c.  30"J.)  During  the  winter,  Seleucus 
joined  Lysimachus,  and  Demetrius  came  from 
Greece  to  the  assistance  of  his  father.  The  deci- 
sive battle  took  place  in  the  following  year  (a  c 
301),  near  Ipsus  in  Phrygia.  Antigonus  fell  in 
the  battle,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  and 
his  army  was  completely  defeated.  Demetrius 
escaped,  but  was  unable  to  restore  the  fortunes  of 
his  house.  [Demetrius.]  The  dominions  of 
Antigonus  were  divided  between  the  conquerors : 
Lysimachus  obtained  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  Seleucus  the  countries  between  the 
coast  of  Syria  and  the  Euphrates,  together  with  a 
part  of  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia.  (Diod.  lib.  rviii.- 
xx.  ;  Plut.  Eumetws  and  Demetrius ;  Droyaen, 
Gexhichte  der  Nachfulyer  AUjcandert;  Thirl  walla 
(r'wor,  vol.  vii.) 

The  head  on  the  following  coin  of  Antigonus, 
Frohlich  supposes  to  be  Neptune's,  but  Eckhel 
thinks  that  it  represents  Dionysus,  and  that  the 
coin  was  struck  by  Antigonus  after  his  naval  vic- 
tory off  Cyprus,  in  order  to  shew  that  he  should 
subdue  all  his  enemies,  as  Dionysus  had  conquered 
his  in  India.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iL  p.  118.) 


ANTI'GONUS  ('AKT/TOfot),  of  Carvstus,  is 

supposed  by  some  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus,  and  by  others  in  that  of 
Eucrgctes.  Respecting  his  life  nothing  is  known, 
but  we  possess  by  him  a  work  called  loTopiH* 
*a(XL&6$*ffy  awaytryJl  (Ilixtoriae  A/iraltfZm),  which 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  extracts  from  the 
"  Auscultationes"  attributed  to  Aristotle,  and  from 
similar  works  of  Callimachus,  Timaeua,  and  others 
which  are  now  lost  It  is  only  the  circumstance 
that  he  has  thus  preserved  extracts  from  other  and 
better  works,  that  gives  any  value  to  this  compila- 
tion of  strange  stories,  which  is  evidently  made 
writhout  skill  or  judgment.  It  was  first  edited, 
together  with  Antoninus  Liberalis,  by  Xylander, 
Basel,  1568,  8vo.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Mcursius,  Lngd.  Bat.  1619,  4to.,  and  of  J.  Beck- 
mnnn,  Leipzig,  1791,  4to.  Antigonus  also  wrote 
an  epic  poem  entitled  'ArrlwaTpos,  of  which  two 
lines  arc  preserved  in  Athenacus.  (iii.  p.  82.)  The 
Anthologia  Graeca  (ix.  406)  contains  an  epigram 
of  Antigonus.  [I*.  S.J 

ANTI'GONUS  ('Irriyoros),  of  Cumak,  in 
Asia  Minor,  a  Greek  writer  on  agriculture,  who  is 
referred  to  bv  Plinv  (Elench.  libb.  viii.  xiv.  xv. 
xvii.),  Varro  (De  lie  R**t.  i.  1),  and  Columella  (i. 
1),  but  whose  age  is  unknown.  [L.  S.J 

ANTI'GONUS  DOSON  ('Arrtywos  A«ww), 
so  called  because  it  was  said  he  was  always  about 
to  give  but  never  did,  was  the  son  of  Olympias  of 
Larissa  and  Demetrius  of  Cyrcne,  who  was  a  son 
of  Demetrius  PolioaeUs  and  a  brother  of  Antigo- 
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[AntHjOnidak.]  On  the  death 
•f  Demetrius  II.,  n.c  '229,  Antigonus  wm  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  his  ton  Philip,  whence  he 
wm  sometime*  designated  by  the  surname  *Ewf- 
rpoieos.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  251,  d. ;  Liv.  xL  54.) 
He  married  the  widow  of  Demetrius,  and  almost 
immediately  afterwards  assumed  the  crown  in 
his  own  right.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  he  was  engaged  in  wars  against  the  bar- 
barians on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  but  after- 
wards took  an  active  part  in  the  affair*  of  Greece. 
He  supported  Aratus  and  the  Achaean  league 
against  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  and  the  Aeto- 
Ipuis  and  was  completely  successful.  He  defeated 
Cleomenes,  and  took  Sparta,  but  was  recalled  to 
Macedonia  by  an  invasion  of  the  lliyrians.  He 
defeated  the  lllyrians,  and  died  in  the  same  year 
(a.  c  220),  after  a  reign  of  nine  years.  Polybius 
speaks  favourably  of  his  character,  and  commends 
him  for  his  wisdom  and  moderation.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Philip.  Y.  (Justin,  xxriii.  3,  4  ;  Plut 
AraLmACieom.;  Poly b.  iL  45,  Ac,  70;  Niebuhr, 
KUme  ScAri/}«n,  p.  232,  &c.)    [Abatus;  Cleo 

MKNBS.] 

ANTI'GONUS  CAwfTowt),  son  of  Echbc- 
ftA-ra,  the  brother  of  Antigonus  Docon,  revealed 
to  Philip  Vn  king  of  Macedonia,  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  B.  c.  179,  the  false  accusations  of 
his  son  Perseus  against  his  other  son  Demetrius, 
in  consequence  of  which  Philip  had  put  the  latter 
to  death.  Indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Perseus, 
Philip  appointed  Antigonus  his  successor;  but  on 
his  death  Perseus  obtained  possession  of  the  throne, 
and  caused  Antigonus  to  be  killed.  (Liv.  xL  54- 
58.) 

ANTI'GONUS  GO'NATAS  CAjrrf7orof  To- 
s-btoj),  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  Phila 
(the  daughter  of  Antipater),  and  grandson  of  An- 
tigonus king  of  Asia.  [Antigonidab.]  When 
his  father  Demetrius  was  driven  out  of 


donia  by  Pyrrhus,  in  b.  c  287,  and  crossed 
over  into  Asia,  Antigonus  remained  in  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  bnt  he  did  not  assume  the  title  of 
king  of  Macedonia  till  after  his  father's  death 
in  Asia  in  a,  c  283.  It  was  some  years,  how- 
ever, before  he  obtained  possession  of  his  pa- 
ternal dominions.  Pyrrhus  was  deprived  of  the 
kingdom  by  Lysimachus  (a  c.  286);  Lysimachus 
was  succeeded  by  Seleucus  (280),  who  was  mur- 
dered by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  Ceraunus  shortly 
after  fell  in  battle  against  the  Gauls,  and  during 
the  nest  three  years  there  was  a  succession  of 
claimants  to  the  throne.  Antigonus  at  last  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  kingdom  in  277,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  Antiochus,  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  who  laid  chum  to  the  crown  in  virtue  of 
his  father's  conquests.  But  he  withdrew  his 
claim  on  the  marriage  of  his  half-sister,  Phila, 
with  Antigonus.  He  subsequently  defeated  the 
Gauls,  and  continued  in  possession  of  his  king- 
dom till  the  return  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy  in  273, 
who  deprived  him  of  the  whole  of  Macedonia, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  places.  He  recovered 
his  dominions  in  the  following  year  (272)  on  the 
death  of  Pyrrhus  at  Argos,  but  was  again  de- 
prived of  them  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus. 
Alexander,  however,  did  not  retain  possession 
of  the  country  long,  and  was  compelled  to  retire 
by  the  conquests  of  Demetrius,  the  brother  or 
son  of  Antigonus,  who  now  obtained  part  of 
Epeirus  in  addition  to  his  paternal  dominions.  He 
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subsequently  attempted  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  the  Achaean  league,  and  died  in  &  c  239,  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Demetrius  II.  (Plut.  Dcmeir. 
51,  Pyrrhus,  26;  Justin,  xxiv.  1,  xxv.  1—  3, 
xxvi  2  ;  Polyb.  ii.  43,  kc. ;  Lucian,  Macrak.  c  1 1 ; 
Nicbuhr,  Kleixe  Sckri/ien,  p.  227,  Ac.)  Antigonus* 
surname  Gonatas  is  usually  derived  from  (.ion no* 
or  Gonni  in  Thessaly,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  phice  of  his  birth  or  education.  Niebuhr 
(/.  c),  however,  remarks,  that  Thessaly  did  not 
come  into  his  father's  possession  till  Antigonus 
had  grown  up,  and  he  thinks  that  Gonatas  is  a 
Macedonian  word,  the  same  as  the  Romaic  yovarast 
which  signifies  an  iron  plate  protecting  the  knee, 
and  that  Antigonus  obtained  this  surname  from 
wearing  such  a  piece  of  defensive  armour. 


COIN  Or  ANTlGONt'S  GONATAS. 

ANTI'GONUS  QArrlyovot),  king  of  Jubaba, 
the  son  of  Aristobulus  II.  and  the  last  of  the  Mac- 
cabees who  sat  on  the  royal  throne.  After  bis  fa- 
ther had  been  put  to  death  by  Pompey's  party, 
Antigonus  was  driven  out  of  Judaea  by  Antipater 
and  his  sons,  but  was  notable  to  obtain  any  assist- 
ance from  Caesar's  party.  He  was  at  length  re- 
stored to  the  throne  by  the  Parthian s  in  b.  c  40. 
Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater,  fled  to  Rome,  and 
obtained  from  the  Romans  the  title  of  king  of 
Judaea,  through  the  influence  of  Antony.  Herod 
now  marched  against  Antigonus,  whom  he  defeated, 
and  took  Jerusalem,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Roman 
general  Sosius,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege. 
Antigonus  surrendered  himself  to  Sosius, who  hand- 
ed him  over  to  Antony.  Antony  had  him  executed 
at  Antioch  as  a  common  malefactor  in  B.  c.  37. 
(Joseph.  Amtiq.  xiv.  13-16,  D.  J.  i.  13,  14;  Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  22.  Respecting  the  difference  in  chro- 
nology between  Josephus  and  Dion  Cassius,  see 
Wernsdorf,  de  Fide  Librorum  Maccab.  p.  24,  and 
Idelcr,  Chromol.  ii.  p.  389,  &c) 

ANTI'GON  US  ('Krriyovos),  a  writer  on  paint- 
ing, mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (vii.  12),  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  sculptor,  whom  we  know 
to  have  written  on  statuary.  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS,  a  general  of  Prrski'8  in  the 
war  with  the  Romans,  was  sent  to  Aenia  to  guard 
the  coast  (Liv.  xliv.  26,  32.) 

ANTI'GONUS,  a  Greek  sculptor,  and  an 
eminent  writer  upon  his  art,  was  one  of  the  arti&;s 
who  represented  the  battles  of  At  talus  and  Kumcnes 
against  the  Gauls.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  24.)  He 
lived,  therefore,  about  239  B.  c.,  when  Attalus  1., 
king  of  Pergamus,  conquered  the  Gauls.  A  little 
further  on,  Pliny  (§  26)  says,  "Antigonus  et  pe- 
rixyomenon,  tyrannicidasque  supra  dictos,"  where 
one  of  the  best  MSS.  has  "Antignotus  et  luctatores, 
perixvomenon,*'  kc  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  ('Avrtyovos),  a  Greek  army 
burgeon,  mentioned  by  Galen,  who  must  therefore 
have  lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after 
Christ.  (Galen,  De  Compoe.  Mtdicam.  tee.  Locot, 
ii.  1 ,  vol.  xii.  pp.  557,  580.)  Marccllus  Empiricus 
quotes  n  physician  of  the  same  name,  who  may 
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Tery  possibly  be  the  same  person  (Marc  Empir. 
De  McJieam.  c.  8.  pp.  266,  267,  274) ;  and  Lucian 
mentions  an  impudent  quack  named  Antigonus, 
who  among  other  things  said,  that  one  of  his  pa- 
tients had  been  restored  to  life  after  haying  been 
buried  for  twenty  days.  (Luc  PhUopsmdet,  §§  21, 
25,  26.  vol.  iii.  cd.  Tauchn.)  [W.A.  G.] 

ANTI'LEON  ('ArriXiw).  a  Greek  author  who 
wrote  a  work  on  chronology  (TT«pi  Xpovw*),  the 
second  book  of  which  is  referred  to  by  Diogenes 
Laertius.  (iii.  3.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  per- 
son as  the  Anti  leon  mentioned  by  Pollux  (ii.  4, 
1 5 1 )  is  uncertain.  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'LOCHUS  ('Akti'AoxoO,  a  son  of  Nestor, 
king  of  Pylos,  by  Anaxibia  ( Apollod.  L  9.  §  9), 
or  according  to  the  Odyssey  (iii.  451),  by  Eury- 
dice.     Hyginus  (Fab.  252)  states,  that  as  an 
infant  he  was  exposed  on  mount  Ida,  and  suckled 
by  a  dog.    He  is  mentioned  among  the  suitors  of 
Helen.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8.)    According  to  the 
Homeric  account,  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
Troy,  but  Nestor  being  advised  by  an  oracle  to 
guard  his  son  against  an  Ethiopian,  gave  him 
Chalion  as  his  constant  attendant.  (Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  1697.)    Antilochus  appears  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  as  one  of  the  youngest,  handsomest, 
and  bravest  among  the  Greeks,  and  is  beloved  by 
Achilles.  (Or/,  iii.  112  ;  //.  xxiii.  556,  607,  xviii. 
16.)    He  fell  at  Troy  bv  tho  hands  of  Memnon, 
the  Ethiopian.   (Od.  iv.186,  Ac,  xi.  522;  Pind. 
Pjdk.  vi.  32,  &c.)    Hyginus,  in  one  passage  (Fab. 
112)  states  that  he  was  slain  by  Memnon,  and  in 
another  (Fab.  1 13)  he  makes  Hector  his  conqueror. 
The  remains  of  Antilochus  were  buried  by  the 
side  of  those  of  his  friends  Achilles  and  Pa  trod  us 
(Od.  xxiv.  78),  and  in  Hades  or  the  island  of  Leuce 
he  likewise  accompanied  his  friends.    (Od.  xxiv. 
16;  Pans,  iii.  19.  §  11.)    Philostratus  ( Her.  iii  2) 
gives  a  different  account  of  him.    When  Nestor 
went  to  Troy,  his  son  was  yet  too  young  to  ac- 
company him  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  war  he 
came  to  Troy  and  applied  to  Achilles  to  soothe  the 
anger  of  his  father  at   his  unexpected  arrival. 
Achilles  was  delighted  with  the  beauty  and  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  youth,  and  Nestor  too  was 
proud  of  his  son,  and  took  him  to  Agamemnon. 
According  to  Philostratus,  Antilochus  was  not  slain 
by  the  Ethiopian  Memnon,  but  by  a  Trojan  of 
that  name.    Achilles  not  only  avenged  his  death 
on  Memnon,  but  celebrated  splendid  funeral  games, 
and  burnt  the  head  and  armour  of  Memnon  on  the 
funeral  pyre.     (Comp.  Bockh,  ad  Pind.  p.  299.) 
Antilochus  was  painted  by  Polygnotus  in  the  Lesche 
of  Delphi.    (Paus.  x.  30.  §  f;  Philostr.  Icon.  ii. 
7.)  [L.  S.1 

ANTl'LOCHUS  ('ArnAoxoj),  a  Greek  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers from  the  time  of  Pythagoras  to  the  death  of 
Epicurus,  whose  system  he  himself  adopted.  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  1 33.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Aniilogus  mentioned  by  Dionydus  of  Hali- 
carnassus.  (De  Comp.  Verb.  4 ;  comp.  Anonym. 
Dr$cript.  Olymp.  xlix.)  Theodorct  (Tkerap.  viii. 
p.  908)  quotes  an  Antilochus  as  his  authority  for 
placing  the  tomb  of  Cecrops  on  the  acropolis  of 
Athens,  but  as  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Protrtpt. 
p.  13)  and  Arnobius  (adv.  Gent.  vi.  6)  refer  for 
the  same  fact  to  a  writer  of  the  name  of  Antiochus, 
there  may  possibly  be  an  error  in  Theodoret.  [L.  S.] 
ANTI MA'CH IDES, architect.  [Antistatks.] 
ANTI'MACHUS  ('Asr^X**).  «  Trojan,  who, 
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and  Odysseus  came  to  Troy  to  ask 
for  the  surrender  of  Helen,  advised  his  countrymen 
to  put  the  ambassadors  to  death.  (Horn.  //.  xi. 
122,  &c,  138,  Ac.)  It  was  Antimachus  who 
principally  insisted  upon  Helen  not  being  restored 
to  the  Greeks.  (//.  xi.  125.)  He  bad  three  sous, 
and  when  two  of  them,  Peisander  and  Hippolochus, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Menelaus,  they  were  both 
put  to  death. 

There  arc  three  other  mvthical  personages  of 
this  name.  (Hvgin.  Fab.  170  ;  SchoL  ad  Pind. 
Mm.  iv.  104  ;  Ov.  MeL  xii.  460.)         [L.  S.] 

ANTI'MACHUS  ( '\nlnaXot).  1.  Of  Clarou, 
a  son  of  Hipparchus,  was    a  Greek  epic  and 
elegiac  poet.    (Cic.  Brut.  51  ;  Ov.  TritL  u  6.  1.) 
He  is  usually  called  a  Colophonian,  probably  only 
because  Claros  belonged  to  the  dominion  of  Colo- 
phon.    He  flourished  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.    (Diod.  xiiL  108.)  The 
statement  of  Suidas  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Pan- 
yasis  would  make  him  belong  to  an  earlier  date, 
but  tho  fact  that  he  is  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  Lysander  and  Plato  the  philosopher  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  age  to  which  he  belonged. 
(Plut.  Lytand.  18  ;  Proclus  ad  I 'hit.  7Ym.i.  p.  28.) 
Plutarch  relates  that  at  the  Lysandria— for  thus 
the  Samians  called  their  great  festival  of  the  Heraea, 
to  honour  Lysander  —  Antimachus  entered  upon  a 
poetical  contest  with  one  Niceratus  of  Heracleia. 
The  latter  obtained  the  prize  from  Lysander  him- 
self, and  Antimachus,  disheartened  by  bis  failure, 
destroyed  his  own  poem.    Plato,  then  a  young 
man,  happened  to  be  present,  and  consoled  the 
unsuccessful  poet  by  saying,  that  ignorance,  like 
blindness,  was  a  misfortune  to  those  who  laboured 
under  it.    The  meeting  between  Antimachus  and 
Plato  is  related  differently  by  Cicero  (/.  c),  who 
also  places  it  manifestly  at  a  different  time  and 
probably  also  at  a  different  place  ;  for,  according  to 
him,  Antimachus  once  read  to  a  numerous  audience 
his  voluminous  poem  (Thebais),  and  his  hearers 
were  so  wearied  with  it,  that  all  gradually  left  the 
place  with  the  exception  of  Plato,  whereupon  the 
poet  said,  "  I  shall  nevertheless  continue  to  read, 
for  one  Plato  is  worth  more  than  all  the  thousands 
of  other  hearers."    Now  an  anecdote  similar  to 
the  one  related  by  Cicero  is  recorded  of  Antagoras 
the  Rhodian  [Antagoras],  and  this  repetition  of 
the  same  occurrence,  together  with  other  improba- 
bilities, have  led  Welcker(/Asr  Kpi»che  Cydut,  p. 
105,&c.)  to  reject  the  two  anecdotes  altogether  as 
inventions,  made  either  to  show  the  uninteresting 
character  of  those  epics,  or  to  insinuate  that,  al- 
though they  did  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  multitude, 
they  were  duly  appreciated  by  men  of  learning 
and  intelligence. 

The  only  other  circumstance  of  the  life  of  Anti- 
machus that  we  know  is,  his  love  for  Lyde,  who 
was  cither  his  mistress  or  his  wife.  He  followed 
her  to  Lydia ;  but  she  appears  to  have  died  soon 
after,  and  the  poet  returned  to  Colophon  and 
sought  consolation  in  the  composition  of  an  elegy 
called  Lyde,  which  was  very  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity. (Athen.  xiii.  p.  598;  Brunck,  Analect.  i. 
p.  219.)  This  elegy,  which  was  very  long,  con- 
sisted of  accounts  of  the  misfortunes  of  all  the 
mythical  heroes  who,  like  the  poet,  had  become 
unfortunate  through  the  early  death  of  their  be- 
loved. (Plut  Contol.  ad  Apollon.  p.  106,  b.)  It 
thus  contained  vast  stores  of  mythical  and  anti- 
information,  and  it  was  chiefly  for  this  and 
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aot  for  any  higher  or  poetical  reason,  that  Agathar- 
chides  made  an  abridgment  of  it.  (Phot  liibl. 
p.  17 1,  ed.  Bekker.) 

The  principal  work  of  An  tinmen  us  was  his  epic 
poem  called  Tkebait  (07jgafi),  which  Cicero  desig- 
nates aa  magnum  illud  volume*.  Porphyrins  {ad 
Horat.  ad  I'uon.  146)  say  a,  that  Antimachus  bad 
•pan  out  his  poem  so  much,  that  in  the  24th  book 
(rolumem)  his  Seven  Heroes  had  not  yet  arriTcd  at 
Thebes.  Now  as  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
work  the  poet  had  not  only  to  describe  the  war  of 
the  Seven,  but  also  probably  treated  of  the  war  of 
the  Epigoni  (Schol.  ad  Arittoph.  Pax.  1268),  the 
length  of  the  poem  must  have  been  immense.  It 
was,  like  the  elegy  Lyde,  full  of  mythological  lore, 
and  all  that  had  any  connexion  with  the  subject  of 
the  poem  was  incorporated  in  it  It  was,  of  course, 
difficult  to  coutrol  such  a  mass,  and  hence  we  find 
it  stated  by  Quintilion  (x.  1.  §  53  ;  corap.  Dionys. 
Hal.  Dt  wi.  Compot.  22),  that  Antimachus  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  descriptions  of  passion,  that  his 
works  were  not  graceful,  and  were  deficient  in 
arrangement  His  style  also  had  not  the  simple 
and  easy  flow  of  the  Homeric  poems.  He  bor- 
rowed expressions  and  phrases  from  the  tragic 
writers,  and  frequently  introduced  Doric  forms. 
(SchoL  ad  Nieamd  Tkeriac  3.)  Antimachus  was 
thus  one  of  the  forerunners  of  the  poets  of  the 
Alexandrine  school,  who  wrote  more  for  the  learned 
and  a  select  number  of  readers  than  for  the  public 
at  large.  The  Alexandrine  grammarians  assigned 
to  him  the  second  place  among  the  epic  poets,  and 
the  emperor  Hadrian  preferred  his  works  even  to 
those  of  Homer.  (Dion.  Cass.  lxix.  4 ;  »S  part  inn. 
Hadrian.  5.)  There  are  some  other  works  which 
are  ascribed  to  Antimachus,  such  aa  a  work  en- 
titled "Aprtfut  (Steph.  Byx.  «.  v.  KonlAojor),  a 
second  called  AlAra  (Athen.  vii.  p.  300),  a  third 
called  'Iaxfa?  (EtymoL  M.  «.  r.  'A«oAjfr«p),  and 
perhaps  also  a  Centauromachia  (Natal.  Com.  vii. 
4);  but  as  in  all  these  cases  Antimachus  is 
mentioned  without  any  descriptive  epithet  it  can- 
not be  ascertained  whether  he  is  the  Clarian 
poe  t  for  there  are  two  other  poets  of  the  same 
name.  Suidas  says  that  Antimachus  of  Claros  was 
also  a  grammarian,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  he 
made  a  recension  of  the  text  of  the  Homeric  poems ; 
but  respecting  these  points  see  F.  A.  Wolf,  Pro- 
Ugom.  pp.clxxvii.  and  clxxxi.,  Ac  The  numerous 
fnnrments  of  Antimachus  have  been  collected  by 
C.  A.  O.  Schellenberg,  Halle,  1786,  Bvo.  Some 
additional  fragments  are  contained  in  H.  O.  Stoll, 
Animadv.  in  Antimaehi  Fragm.  Got  ting.  1841. 
Those  belonging  to  the  Thebais  are  collected  in 
Dun  tier's  Die  Fragm,  der  EpudL  Pot*,  der  Griech. 
his  auf  Alexand.  p.  99,  Ac,  com  p.  with  Nachtrag, 
p.  38,  Ac.  See  N.  Bach,  Phileiae,  HermtmanactU, 
&[c,  reliquiae,  £[c.  Epimetrum  de  Antimaehi  Lyda, 
p.  240  ;  Blomheld  in  the  Oattical  Journal,  iv.  p. 
231  ;  Welcker,  Der  Epuche  Cyclus,  p.  102,  &c. 

2.  Of  Took,  an  epic  poet  Plutarch  (RomuL 
1 2)  states,  that  he  was  said  to  have  known  some- 
thing about  the  eclipse  which  occurred  on  the  day 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Strum,  vi.  p.  622,  c)  quotes  an  hexameter  verse 
from  him,  which  Agias  is  said  to  have  imitated. 
If  this  statement  is  correct  Antimachus  would 
belong  to  an  early  period  of  Greek  literature. 

3.  Of  Hexiopolw  in  Egypt  i«  mid  by  Suidas 
to  have  written  a  poem  called  Kocfiowoda,  that  is, 
on  the  creation  of  the  universe,  consisting  of  3780 


hexameter  verses.  Tzetzes  (ad  Lycoplr.  345) 
quotes  three  lines  from  Antimachus,  but  whether 
they  belong  to  Antimachus  of  Heliopolia,  or  to 
either  of  the  two  other  poets  of  the  same  name, 
cannot  be  ascertained.  (Dtintzer,  Fragm.  der 
Epiteh.  Poet,  ron  Alexand.,  Ac.  p.  97.)   [L.  S.] 

ANTI'MACHUS,  a  sculptor,  celebrated  for  his 
statues  of  ladies.  (Plin.  xxaiv.  19.  §  26.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI M  K'N  I  DAS.  [Alcakus.] 

ANTIMOERUS  ('Ain-^ioipoi),  a  sophist  was 
a  native  of  Mcnde  in  Thrace,  and  is  mentioned 
with  praise  among  the  disciples  of  Protagoras. 
(Plot  Prolog,  p.  315,  a.;  Thcmist  Orat.  xxix. 
p.  347,  d.)         >  TL-S.] 

ANTI'NOE  ('Ajtii'o'tj),  a  daughter  of  Ccpheus. 
At  the  command  of  an  oracle  she  led  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Mantineia  from  the  spot  where  the  old 
town  stood,  to  a  place  where  the  new  town  was 
to  be  founded.  She  was  guided  on  her  way  by  a 
serpent.  She  had  a  monument  at  Mantineia  com- 
memorating this  event  (Paus.  viii.  8.  §  3,  9. 
§  2.)  In  the  latter  of  these  passages  she  is  called 
Antonoe.  Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name  occur  in  SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Jihod.  i.  164  ; 
Paus.  viii.  11.  8  2.  [L.S.] 

ANTI'NOUS  ('Arrlvovs),*  son  of  Eupeithesof 
Ithaca,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  who 
during  the  absence  of  Odysseus  even  attempted  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  kingdom  and  threaten- 
ed the  life  of  Telemachus.  (Horn.  Od.  xxiL  48,  Ac, 
iv.  630,  Ac,  xri  371.)  When  Odysseus  after  his 
return  appeared  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar,  Anti- 
nous  insulted  him  and  threw  a  foot-stool  at  him. 
(Od.  xviii.  42,  Ac.)  On  this  account  he  was  the 
first  of  the  suitors  who  fell  by  the  hands  of  Odys- 
seus, (xxii.  8,  Ac.)  [I*S.] 

ANTI'NOUS  ('Arrlrow),  a  chief  among  the 
Molossinns  in  Epeirus,  who  became  involved, 
against  his  own  will,  in  the  war  of  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  against  the  Romans.  His  family 
and  that  of  another  chief,  Cephalus,  were  connect- 
ed with  the  royal  house  of  Macedonia  by  friend- 
ship, and  although  he  was  convinced  that  the  war 
against  Rome  would  be  ruinous  to  Macedonia  and 
therefore  had  no  intention  of  joining  Perseus,  yet 
Charops,  a  young  Epcirot  who  had  been  educated 
at  Rome  and  wished  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
favour  of  the  Romans,  calumniated  Antinous  and 
Cephalus  as  if  they  entertained  a  secret  hostility 
towards  Rome.  Antinous  and  his  friends  at  first 
treated  the  machinations  of  Charops  with  contempt 
but  when  they  perceived  that  some  of  their  friends 
were  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Rome,  Antinous 
and  Cephalus  were  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  safety,  openly,  though  unwillingly,  to  join  the 
Macedonian  party,  and  the  Molossians  followed 
their  example.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Antinous  fell  fighting,  B.  c.  168.  Polybius  does 
not  state  clearly  whether  Antinous  fell  in  battle,  or 
whether  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  despair. 
(Polyb.  xxvii.  13,  xxx.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'NOUS,  a  youth,  probably  of  low  origin, 
born  at  Bithynium  or  Claud iopolis  in  Bithynia. 
On  account  of  his  extraordinary  beauty  he' was 
taken  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  to  be  his  page,  and 
soon  became  the  object  of  bis  extravagant  affection. 
Hadrian  took  him  with  him  on  all  his  journeys. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  these  that  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Nile.  It  is  uncertain  whether  his 
death  was  accidental,  or  whether  he  threw  himself 
into  the  river,  either  from  disgust  at  the  life  he  led. 
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«r  from  a  superstitious  belief  that  by  m  doing  he 
should  avert  some  calamity  from  the  emperor. 
Dion  Cassius  favoure  the  latter  supposition.  The 
grief  of  the  emperor  knew  no  bounds,  lie  strove 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  favourite  by 
monuments  of  all  kinds.  He  rebuilt  the  city  of 
Besa  in  the  Thebaia,  near  which  Antinous  was 
drowned,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Antinoopolia. 
He  enrolled  Antinous  amongst  the  gods,  caused 
temples  to  be  erected  to  him  in  Kgypt  and  Greece 
(at  Mantineia),  and  statues  of  him  to  be  set  up  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world.  In  one  of  the 
sanctuaries  dedicated  to  him  oracles  were  delivered 
in  his  name.  Games  were  also  celebrated  in  his 
honour.  {Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  'Avriv6tia.)  A  star  be- 
tween the  eagle  and  the  zodiac,  which  the  courtiers 
of  the  emperor  pretended  had  then  first  made  its 
Appearance,  and  was  the  soul  of  Antinous,  received 
his  name,  which  it  still  bears.  A  large  number  of 
works  of  art  of  all  kinds  were  executed  in  his 
honour,  and  many  of  them  are  still  extant  They 
have  been  diffusely  described  and  classified  by 
Konrad  Levezow  in  bis  treatise  Ueber  den  An- 
tinous dargettelli  in  den  KunttdenkmaJern  da 
Alierthumt.  The  death  of  Antinous,  which  took 
place  probably  in  A.  D.  12*2,  seems  to  have  formed 
an  era  in  the  history  of  ancient  art.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixix.  11;  Spartian.  Hadrian.  U ;  Paus.  viii.  9. 
§  4.)  [C.  P.  M.j 

There  were  various  medals  struck  in  honour  of 
Antinous  in  the  Greek  cities,  but  none  at  Rome  or 
in  any  of  the  Roman  colonies.  In  the  one  an- 
nexed, which  was  struck  at  Bithynium,  the  birth- 
place of  Hadrian,  the  inscription  is  H  FIATPI2 
ANTINOON  BEON,  that  is,  **  His  native  country 
(reverences)  the  god  Antinous."  The  inscription 
on  the  reverse  is  nearly  effaced  on  the  medal  from 
which  the  drawing  was  made:  it  was  originally 
AAPIANftN  BieTNIEHN.  On  it  Mercury  is  re- 
presented with  a  bull  by  his  side,  which  probably 
has  reference  to  Apis.    (Eckhel,  vL  p.  528,  &c.) 


ANTI'OCHIS  ('Amox/O.  I.  A  sister  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  married  to  Xerxes,  king  of 
Armosata,  a  city  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris.  (Polyb.  viii.  25.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  married 
to  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappndocia,  bore  to  her  hus- 
band two  daughters  and  a  son  named  Mithri dates. 
(Diod.  xxxi.  El.  3;  Appian,  Syr.  5.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Achaeus,  married  to  Attains, 
and  the  mother  of  Attalus  I.,  king  of  Pcrganius. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  624.) 

ANTPOCHUS  CAsTfcxof>  There  are  three 
mythical  personages  of  thin  name,  concerning  whom 
nothing  of  any  interest  u  related.  (Diod.  iv.  37  ; 
P.us.  i.  5  §  2,  x.  10.  §  1  ,  Apollod.  ii-  4.  §  5,  &c; 
Hygin.  Fab.  170.)  [L.  &] 

ANTl'OCHUS  (*A*t/oxo5),  of  Arcadian  Cili- 
cia,  a  sophist,  or  as  he  himself  pretended  to  be,  a 
Cynic  philosopher.    He  flourished  about  a.d.  200, 
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during  the  reign  of  Scverus  and  Caracal]*,  He 
belonged  to  a  distinguished  family,  some  members 
of  which  were  afterwards  raised  to  the  consulship 
at  Rome.  He  took  no  part  in  the  political  affairs  of 
his  native  place,  but  with  his  large  property,  which 
was  increased  by  the  liberality  of  the  emperors,  he 
was  enabled  to  support  and  relieve  his  fellow- 
citizens  whenever  it  was  needed.  He  used  to 
spend  his  nights  in  the  temple  of  Asclepius,  partly 
on  account  of  the  dreams  and  the  communications 
with  the  god  in  them,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
conversation  of  other  persons  who  likewise  spent 
their  nights  there  without  being  able  to  sleep. 
During  the  war  of  Caracalla  against  the  Parthians 
he  was  at  first  of  some  service  to  the  Roman  army 
by  his  Cynic  mode  of  life,  but  afterwards  he  de- 
serted to  the  Parthians  together  with  Tiridates. 

Antiochus  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
rhetoricians  of  his  time.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dar- 
danus,  the  Assyrian,  and  Dionysiua,  the  Milesian. 
He  used  to  speak  extempore,  and  his  declamations 
and  orations  were  distinguished  for  their  pathos, 
their  richness  in  thought,  and  the  precision  of  their 
style,  which  had  nothing  of  the  pomp  and  bombast 
of  other  rhetoricians.  But  he  also  acquired  some 
reputation  as  a  writer.  Philostratus  mentions  aii 
historical  work  of  hi»  (i<rropia)  which  is  praised  for 
the  elegance  of  its  style,  but  what  was  the  subject 
of  this  history  is  unknown.  Phrynichus  (p.  32) 
refers  to  a  work  of  his  called  'hyapi.  (Philostr. 
VU.  Soph,  ii  4.  5.  §  4  ;  Dion  Cass,  lxxvii.  19 ; 
Suidas,  s.v. ;  Rudoc.  p.  58.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'OCH  US  ('Avr/oxoi),  of  Alexandria, 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Greek  poets  of  the  middle 
Attic  comedy.  (Athen.  xl  p.  282.)  Fabriciua 
thinks  that  he  is,  perhaps,  the  some  man  as  the 
mythographer  Antiochus,  who  wrote  a  work  on 
mythical  traditions  arranged  according  to  the  place* 
where  they  were  current.  (Ptolem.  HephacsL  v. 
9  ;  Phot.  Cod.  190.)  Some  writers  are  inclined  to 
consider  the  mythographer  as  the  same  with 
Antiochus  of  Aegae  or  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  ;  but 
nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  the  matter.  [L.  5>.  J 
ANTl'OCUUS  ('Airfoxor),  an  Arcadian,  waa 
the  envoy  sent  by  his  state  to  the  Persian  court  in 
a.  c.  367,  when  embassies  went  to  Susa  from  most 
of  the  Grecian  states.  The  Arcadians,  probably 
through  the  influence  of  Pelopidaa,  the  Theban 
ambassador,  were  treated  as  of  lea*  importance 
than  the  Elcans— an  affront  which  Antiochus  re- 
sented by  refusing  the  presents  of  the  king.  (Xcn. 
Ildl  vii.  1.  §  33,  &c.)  Xenophon  says,  that  An- 
tiochus had  conquered  in  the  pancratium ;  and 
Pausanias  informs  us  (vi.  3.  §  4),  that  Antiochus, 
the  pancratiast,  was  a  native  of  Leprcum,  and  that 
he  conquered  in  this  contest  once  in  the  Olympic 
games,  twice  in  the  Nemean,  and  twice  in  the 
Isthmian.  His  statue  was  made  by  Nicodamus. 
Lepreuiu  was  claimed  by  the  Arcadians  as  one  of 
their  towns  whence  Xenophon  calls  Antiochus  an 
Arcadian  ;  but  it  is  more  usually  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  EHs. 

ANTI'OCHL'S  CAm'oxoj),  of  AecAixnr,  the 
founder,  as  he  is  called,  of  the  fifth  Academy,  waa 
a  friend  of  Lucullus  the  antagonist  of  Mithridates, 
and  the  teacher  of  Cicero  during  his  studies  at 
Athens  (b.c.  79)  ;  but  he  had  a  school  at  Alexnn- 
dria  also,  as  well  a*  in  Syris,  where  be  seems  to 
have  ended  his  life,  (l'lut.  Cic.  c.  4,  LuculL  c.  42  ; 
Cic.  Acad.  ii.  19.)  He  was  a  philosopher  of  c»n- 
repuUhon  in  his  time,  for  Strabo  in  de- 
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•cribir.g  Ascnlon,  mentions  his  birth  there  n*  a 
mark  of  distinction  for  the  city  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  7.59), 
and  Cicero  frequently  speaks  of  him  in  affectionate 
nnd  respectful  terms  as  the  best  and  wisest  of  the 
Academics,  and  the  most  polished  and  acute  philo- 
sopher of  his  age.  (Cic  Acad.  ii.  35,  Unit.  91.) 

He  studied  under  the  stoic  AInesarchus,  but 
his  principal  teacher  was  Philo,  who  succeeded 
Plato,  Arccsilas,  and  Carneades,as  the  founder  of  the 
fourth  Academy.  He  is,  however,  better  known  as 
the  adversary  than  the  disciple  of  Philo  ;  nnd  Cicero 
mentions  a  treatise  called  Sosus  (Cic.  Acad.  iv.  4), 
written  by  him  against  his  master,  in  which  he 
refutes  the  scepticism  of  the  Academics.  Another 
of  his  works,  called  "  Canonica,"  is  quoted  by 
Scxtus  Einpiricus.  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
treatise  on  logic  (SexL  Emp.  vii.  201,  see  not.  in 
l«c.) 

The  sceptical  tendency  of  the  Academic  philoso- 
phy before  Antiochus  probably  had  its  origin  in 
Plato's  successful  attempts  to  lend  his  disciples  to 
abstract  reasoning  as  the  right  method  of  discover- 
ing truth,  and  not  to  trust  too  much  to  the  impres- 
sions of  the  senses.  Cicero  even  ranks  Plato  him- 
self with  those  philosophers  who  held,  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  certainty  in  any  kind  of 
knowledge  (Acad.  ii.  23) ;  as  if  his  depreciation 
of  the  senses  as  trustworthy  organs  of  perception, 
and  of  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  they  convey, 
iu validated  also  the  conclusions  of  the  reason. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  later  philosophers, 
cither  by  insisting  too  exclusively  on  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  senses  (in  order  like  Arcesilas  to  ex- 
aggerate by  comparison  the  value  of  speculative 
truth),  or  like  Carneades  and  Philo,  by  extending 
the  same  fallibility  to  the  reason  likewise,  had 
gradually  fallen  into  a  degree  of  scepticism  that 
seemed  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all  truth,  theoretical 
nnd  practical.  It  was,  therefore,  the  chief  object 
of  Antiochus,  besides  inculcating  particular  doc- 
trines in  moral  philosophy,  to  exnniinc  the  grounds 
of  our  knowledge,  and  our  capacities  for  discover- 
ing truth  ;  though  no  completo  judgment  can  be 
formed  of  his  success,  as  the  book  in  which  Cicero 
gave  the  fullest  representation  of  his  opinions  has 
been  lost.    (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  8.) 

He  professed  to  be  reviving  the  doctrines  of  the 
old  Academy,  or  of  Plato's  school,  when  he  main- 
tained, in  opposition  to  Philo  and  Carneades,  that 
the  intellect  had  in  itself  a  test  hy  which  it  could 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood  ;  or  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Academic*,  discern  between  the 
images  arising  from  actual  objects  and  those  con- 
ceptions that  had  no  corresponding  reality.  (Cic. 
Acad.  ii.  18.)  For  the  argument  of  the  sceptics 
was,  that  if  two  notions  were  so  exactly  similar  as 
that  they  could  not  be  distinguished,  neither  of 
them  could  be  said  to  be  known  with  more  cer- 
tainty than  the  other;  and  that  every  true  notion 
was  liable  to  have  a  false  one  of  this  kind  attached 
to  it:  therefore  nothing  could  be  certainly  known. 
{Id.  13.)  This  reasoning  was  obviously  over- 
thrown by  the  assertion,  that  the  mind  contained 
within  itself  the  standard  of  tnith  and  falsehood ; 
and  was  also  met  more  generally  bv  the  argument 
that  all  such  rearming  refutes  itself,  since  it  pro- 
ceeds upon  principles  assumed  to  be  true,  and  then 
roncludes  that  thcro  can  be  nn  certain  ground  for 
Any  assumption  at  all.  (Id.  34.)  In  like  manner 
Antiochus  seems  to  have  taken  the  side  of  the 
Sn-ics  in  defending  the  senses  from  the  charge  of 


utter  fallaciousness  brought  against  them  by  the 
Academics.    (Id.  32.) 

It  is  evident  that  in  such  discussions  the  same 
questions  were  examined  which  had  formerly  been 
more  thoroughly  sifted  by  Plato  nnd  Aristotle,  in 
analyzing  the  nature  of  science  and  treating  of  the 
different  kinds  of  truth,  according  as  they  were 
objects  of  pure  intellectual  apprehension,  or  only 
of  probable  and  uncertain  knowledge  (to  htumtriv 
and  t3  SogcurroV) :  and  as  the  result  was  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  dialectic  art  which  the  Academics 
despised,  so  the  notices  extant  of  Antiochus'  moral 
teaching  seem  to  shew,  that  without  yielding  to 
the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  or  the  latitudinanan- 
ism  of  the  Academics  he  held  in  the  main  doc- 
trines nearly  coinciding  with  those  of  Aristotle  : 
as,  that  happiness  consists  essentially  in  a  virtuous 
life,  yet  is  not  independent  of  external  things. 
(Id.  42,  de  Fin.  v.  25,  Tusc.  Quae*,  v.  8.)  So 
he  denied  the  Stoic  doctrine,  that  all  crimes  were 
equal  (Acad.  ii.  43),  but  agreed  with  them  in 
holding,  that  all  the  emotions  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed. On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  Cicero 
inclines  to  rank  him  among  the  Stoics  (id.  43),  it 
appears  that  he  considered  himself  an  eclectic  phi- 
losopher, and  attempted  to  unite  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  and  Peripatetics,  so  as  to  revive  the  old 
Academy.  (Sext.  Etnpir.  i.  23.5.)  [C.  &  P.] 
ANTl'OCHUS  fAiTtoxoi),  an  Astronomkr 
of  uncertain  date,  whose  work  'AwortAtauartitA 
still  exists  in  MS.  in  various  libraries,  and  has  not 
yet  been  printed.  ( Fabr.  Iti'J.  dr.  iv.  p.  1  5  1 .)  There 
is  nn  introduction  to  the  Tetrabiblus  of  Ptolemacus, 
of  which  the  original  text  with  a  Latin  translation 
by  II.  Wolf  was  published  at  IVasel,  1559,  fol.,  as 
the  work  of  nn  anonymous  writer.  T.  Gale  (ad 
Iambi,  dc  Mytl.  p.  3b'4)  claims  this  introduction 
as  the  work  of  Antiochus,  whose  name,  however, 
occurs  in  the  work  itself.  (P.  194.)        f  L.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  CArWoxo!),  an  Athenian, 
was  left  by  Alcibiades  at  Notium  in  command  of 
the  Athenian  fleet,  a.  c.  407,  with  strict  injunctions 
not  to  fight  with  Lysander.  Antiochus  was  the 
master  of  Alcibiades'  own  ship,  and  his  personal 
friend  ;  he  was  a  skilftd  seaman,  but  arrogant  nnd 
heedless  of  consequences.  His  intimacy  with  A'ci- 
biades  had  first  arisen  upon  an  occasion  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (Atcih.  10),  who  tells  us,  that  Alcibiades 
in  one  of  his  first  appearances  in  the  popular  assem- 
bly allowed  a  tnme  quail  to  escape  from  under  his 
cloak,  which  occurrence  suspended  the  business  of 
the  assembly,  till  it  was  caught  hy  Antiochus  and 
given  to  Alcibiades. 

Antiochus  gave  no  heed  to  the  injunctions  of 
Alcibiades,  and  provoked  Lysander  to  nn  engage- 
ment, in  which  fifteen  Athenian  ships  were  lost, 
and  Antiochus  himself  was  slain.  This  defeat 
was  one  of  the  main  causes  that  led  to  the  second 
banishment  of  Alcibiades.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  5.  §  11, 
■Sec;  Diod.  xiii.  71  ;  Hint.  Alcih.  35.) 

ANTl'OCHl'S  I.  ('Arr',oXos),  king  of  Com- 
MAf.KNK,  a  small  country  hot  ween  the  Euphrates 
and  mount  Taurus,  the  capital  of  which  was  Samo- 
sata.  It  formerly  formed  part  of  the  Syrian  king- 
dom of  the  Seleucidae.  but  probably  became  an 
independent  principality  during  the  civil  wars  of 
Antiochus  (Srypus  and  his  brother.  It  has  been 
aupptscd  by  some,  that  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  the 
k*t  king  of  Syria,  is  the  same  as  Antiochus,  the 
first  ki;.j  of  C'ommagene  ;  but  there  are  no  good 
reasons  for  this  opinion.  (Clinton,  /•'.  //.  iii.  p.  813.) 
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This  king  is  first  mentioned  about  b.  c.  69,  in  the 
campaign  of  Lucullus  against  Tigranes.  (Dion  Cass. 
Frag.  xxxt.  2.) 

After  Pompey  had  deposed  Antiochus  Asiaticus, 
the  last  king  of  Syria,  B.  c.  65,  he  marched  against 
Antiochus  of  Coiuinagcne,  with  whom  he  shortly 
afterwards  concluded  a  peace,  (a.  c.  64.)  Pompey 
added  to  his  dominions  Scleuceia  and  the  conquests 
he  had  made  in  Mesopotamia.  (Appian,  Milhr. 
106,  114.)  When  Cicero  was  governor  of  Cilicia 
(a  c.  51),  he  received  from  Antiochus  intelligence 
of  the  movements  of  the  Parthians.  (Cic.  ud  Fain. 
xv.  1,  3,  4.)  In  the  civil  war  l>etwcen  Caesar  and 
Pompey  (ac.49),  Antiochus  assisted  the  latter 
with  troops.  (Caesar,  li.  (\  iii.  5  ;  Appian,  ft.  C. 
ii.  49.)  In  H.  c,  38,  Ventidius,  the  legate  of  M. 
Antonius,  after  conquering  the  Parthians,  marched 
against  Antiochus,  attracted  by  the  great  treasures 
which  this  king  possessed ;  and  Antonius,  arriving 
at  the  array  just  as  the  war  was  commencing,  took 
it  into  his  own  hands,  and  laid  siege  to  Samosata. 
He  was,  however,  unable  to  take  the  place,  and 
was  glad  to  retire  after  making  peace  with  Antio- 
chus. (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  20-22  ;  Plut.  Ant.  34.)  A 
daughter  of  Antiochus  married  Orodes,  king  of 
Parthia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  23.)  We  do  not  know 
the  exact  period  of  the  death  of  Autiochus  but  he 
must  have  died  before  a  c.  31,  as  his  successor 
Mithridates  is  mentioned  as  king  of  Commagcnc  in 
that  year.  (Plut  Ant.  61.) 

ANTI'OCHUS  II.  CArrfoxos),  king  of  Com- 
MAtiENR,  succeeded  Mithridates  I.,  and  was  sum- 
moned to  Rome  by  Augustus  and  executed  in  n.  c. 
29,  because  he  had  caused  the  assassination  of  an 
ambassador,  whom  his  brother  had  tent  to  Rome. 
Augustus  gave  the  kingdom  to  Mithridates  II., 
who  was  then  a  boy,  because  his  father  had  been 
murdered  by  the  king.  (Dion  Cass.  hi.  43,  li  v.  9.) 

ANTI'OCHUS  III.  CAsrfoxM).  king  of  Com- 
Magbnb,  seems  to  have  succeeded  Mithridates  II. 
We  know  nothing  more  of  him  than  that  he  died 
in  A.  D.  17.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii  42.)  Upon  his  death, 
Commagcnc  became  a  Roman  province  (Tac.  Ann. 
ii.  56),  and  remained  so  till  a.  d.  38,  when  Antio- 
chus Epiphanes  was  appointed  king  by  Caligula. 

ANTI'OCHUS  IV.  ('Akt.oxoi),  kingofCoM- 
mauknb,  sumamed  EPIP1IANKS  ('Ein<pav»jj), 
was  apparently  a  son  of  Antiochus  I II.,  and  re- 
ceived his  paternal  dominion  from  Caligula  in  a.  d. 
38,  with  a  part  of  Cilicia  bordering  on  the  sea- 
coast  in  addition.  Caligula  also  gave  him  the 
whole  amount  of  the  revenues  of  Commagene  dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  that  it  had  been  a  Roman 
province.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  8;  Suet.  Col.  16.)  He 
lived  on  most  intimate  terms  with  Caligula,  and 
he  and  Herod  Agrippa  arc  spoken  of  as  the  in- 
structors of  the  emperor  in  the  art  of  tyranny. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  24.)  This  friendship,  however, 
was  not  of  very  long  continuance,  for  he  was 
subsequently  deposed  by  Caligula  and  did  not 
obtain  his  kingdom  again  till  the  accession  of 
Claudius  in  a.  i>.  41.  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  8.)  In  a.  d. 
43  his  son,  also  called  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  was 
betrothed  to  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa. 
(Joseph.  AhU  xix.  9.  §  1.)  lu  a.  d.  53  Antiochus 
put  down  nn  insurrection  of  some  barbarous  tribes 
in  Cilicia,  called  Clitae.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  55.)  In 
a.  D.  55  he  received  orders  from  Nero  to  levy 
troops  to  make  war  against  the  Parthians,  and  in 
the  year  59  he  served  under  Corbulo  against  Tiri- 
«ate%  brother  of  the  Parthian  king  Vologeses.  (xiii. 


7,  37.)  In  consequence  of  his  services  in  this 
war,  he  obtained  in  the  year  CI  part  of  Armenia, 
(xiv.  26.)  He  espoused  the  side  of  Vespasian, 
when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  a.  a  70 ;  and 
he  is  then  spoken  of  as  the  richest  of  the  tributary 
kings.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  81.)  In  the  same  year  he  sent 
forces,  commanded  by  his  son  Antiochus,  to  assist 
Titus  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  (Joseph.  fteU.Jud. 
v.  11.  §  3  ;  Tac.  HUt.  v.  1.)  Two  years  after- 
wards, a.  D.  72,  he  was  accused  by  Paetus,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  of  conspiring  with  the  Parthians 
against  the  Romans,  and  was  in  consequence  de- 
prived of  his  kingdom,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-four 
years  from  his  lin»t  appointment  by  Caligula.  He 
first  retired  to  Lacedacmon,  and  then  to  Rome, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  with  his 
son9  Antiochus  and  Callinicus,  and  was  treated 
with  great  respect.  (Josrph.  ft.  J.  vii.  7.)  There 
are  several  coins  of  this  king  extant,  from  which 
we  learn,  that  the  name  of  his  wife  was  I  o  tape. 
In  the  one  annexed  he  is  called  BA2IAET2  MErAS 
ANTIOX02.  On  the  reverse  a  scorpion  is  repre- 
sented, surrounded  with  the  foliage  of  the  Laurel, 
and  inscribed  KOMMArHNGN.  (EckhcL,  iii.  p. 
255,  &c;  conip.  Cliuton,  F.  II.  iii.  p.  343,  &c) 


ANTI'OCHUS ('AvWoxos), an  Epicbammatic 
poet,  one  of  whose  epigrams  is  extant  in  the  Greek 
Anthologv.   (xi.  412.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  HIKRAX  ('Airr/bxoi  'UpaQ, 
so  called  from  his  grasping  and  ambitious  character, 
was  the  younger  sou  of  Antiochus  II.,  king  of 
Syria.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  a  c  246, 
Antiochus  waged  war  upon  his  brother  Seleucus 
Callinicus,  in  order  to  obtain  Asm  Minor  for  hirr>- 
self  as  an  independent  kingdom.  This  war  lasted 
for  many  years,  but  Antiochus  was  at  length  en- 
tirely defeated,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Atta- 
lus,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  drove  him  out  of  Asia 
Minor.  Antiochus  subsequently  fled  to  Egypt, 
where  he  was  killed  by  robbers  in  a  C.  227.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Ziclas,  king  of  Bithynia. 
(Justin,  xxvii.  2,  3;  Polynen.  iv.  17  ;  Plut.  A/or. 
p.  489,  a.;  Euseb.  Ckron.  Arm.  pp.  346,  347  ; 
Clinton,  F.  if,  iii.  pp.  31 1,  312,  413.)  Apollo  is 
represented  nn  the  revers.;  of  the  annexed  coin. 
(Eckhel,  iii.  p.  219.) 


COIN  OF  ANTKRIU'S  1IIKIIAX. 
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AXTIOCIIUS. 


ANTI'OCIIUS,  i\  Jurist,  who  was  nt  tlie  head 
of  the  commission  appointed  to  compile  the  Theo- 
rlohiati  Code.  He  was  praefictus  praetorio  and 
consul  In  the  33rd  Novell  of  Theodosius  the 
Younger  (a.  d.  444),  he  is  spoken  of  n»  a  person 
deceased,  iUwtru  memoriae  Auliocfttis,  He  is  con- 
founded by  Jac.  Godefroi,  in  the  Prolcyomma  of 
his  edition*  of  the  Theodosian  Code  (c.  1.  §  5)  with 
two  other  persons  of  the  same  name  ;  Antiochus, 
mentioned  by  Marcellinus  as  living  in  the  year 
448,  and  Antiochus,  the  eunuch,  who  was  prarpo- 
titu»  tandi  cu/juuti.  This  error  was  pointed  out 
by  Ritter  in  the  6th  volume  of  his  edition  of  the 
Theodosian  Code,  p.  6.  [J.  T.  G.] 

ANTI'OCIIUS  ('Arrfoxoi),  of  Laodicka.  a 
sceptic  philosopher,  and  a  disciple  of  Zeuxis,  men- 
tioned by  Diogenes  Laertius.  (ix.  106,1 16.)  [L.S.] 

ANTIOCHUS  ('AvtIoxoi),  a  monk  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Saba,  near  Jerusalem,  flourished 
at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Per- 
sians, (a.  d.  614.)  He  wrote,  besides  other  works 
of  little  importance,  one  entitled  vcwStic-rnt  ttjj 
dylas  ypcuprji,  an  epitome  of  the  Christian  faith,  as 
contained  in  scripture,  in  1 30  chapters.  This  work 
was  first  published  in  Lntin  by  Tilman,  Pirns, 
1543,  8vo.,  reprinted  in  the  ISiUiotlwea  Pat  rum, 
Paris,  1579  ;  Colon.  1618;  Lugd.  1677.  The  ori- 
ginal Greek  was  first  published  by  Fronto  Ducacus, 
in  the  Auctarii  Bibl.  Patr.  Paris,  1624,  reprinted 
in  Morell's  IM.  Patr.  Paris  1644.  A  considera- 
ble fragment  of  it  is  printed  in  Fabricius'  HitJ. 
Graec.  x.  p.  501.  [P.  S.] 

ANTl'OCHUS  PA'CCIUS.  [Paxil's  An- 
tiochus.] 

ANTI'OCIIUS  PHILOMF/TOR  (^Xo^rwp) 
is  supposed  by  some  persons  to  have  been  a  physi- 
cian, or  druggist,  who  must  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  second  century  after  Christ ;  he  is  the  in- 
ventor of  an  antidote  against  poisonous  reptiles, 
•Sic,  of  which  the  prescription  is  embodied  in  a 
short  Greek  elegiac  poem.  The  poem  is  insert- 
ed by  Galen  in  one  of  his  works  (De  Antid.  ii. 
14,  17,  voL  xiv.  pp.  185,  201),  but  nothing  is 
known  of  the  history  of  the  author.  Others  sup- 
pose that  a  physician  of  this  name  is  not  the  author 
either  of  the  poem  or  the  antidote,  but  that  they 
are  connected  in  some  way  with  the  Theriaca  which 
Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  was  in  the 
habit  of  using,  and  the  prescription  for  which  he 
dedicated  in  verse  to  Aesculapius  (Plin.  //.  ;V.  xx. 
cap.  ult.)  or  Apollo.  (Plin.  Valer.  De  Re  Met.  ir. 
38. )  (Sec  Cagnati  Variae  OOscrrat.  ii.  25,  p  174, 
«L  Rom.  1587.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTI'OCIIUS  ('Avrloxos).  1.  A  rnvsu  ian, 
who  appears  to  have  lived  at  Rome  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ.  Galen  gives  a  precise  account 
(De  Sauit.  Tuetuia,  v.  5,  vol.  vi.  p.  332)  of  the 
food  he  used  to  eat  and  the  way  in  which  he 
lived  ;  and  tells  us  that,  by  paying  attention  to  his 
diet,  &c,  he  was  able  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
medicines,  and  when  upwards  of  eighty  years  old 
used  to  visit  his  patients  on  foot  Aetius  (tetrab. 
>.  serm.  iii.  c.  114.  p.  132)  and  Paulus  Aegineta 
(vii.  8,  p.  290)  quote  a  prescription  which  may 
perhaps  belong  to  this  physician,  but  he  is  pro- 
bably not  the  person  mentioned  by  Galen  under  the 
name  "  Antiochus  Philometor." 

2.  The  name  of  two  physicians,  saints  and 
martyrs,  the  first  of  whom  was  born  of  an  eques- 
trian family  in  Mauritania.  After  devoting 
tome  years  to  the  study  of  sacred  and  profane 


literature,  he  finally  embraced  the  medical  profes- 
sion, not  for  the  sake  of  gain,  but  merely  that  ha 
might  be  useful  to  mankind.  He  spent  some  time 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  exercised  his  profession 
gratuitously,  and  used  to  endeavour  to  convert  his 
patients  to  Christianity.  He  then  went  to  Sardinia 
during  the  persecution  against  the  Christians  un 
der  Hadrian,  about  a.  d.  120,  where  he-  is  said  to 
have  been  cruelly  tortured,  and  at  List  miraculously 
delivered  by  being  taken  up  into  heaven.  His 
memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Romish  church  on 
the  13th  of  December. 

3.  The  other  was  born  at  Sebaste  in  Armenia, 
and  was  put  to  death  during  the  persecution  under 
Diocletian,  a.  n.  303 — 311.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  tortured,  and  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts, 
and,  when  these  refused  to  touch  him,  nt  last 
beheaded  ;  it  is  added  that  milk,  instead  of  blood, 
issued  from  his  neck,  upon  which  the  executioner 
immediately  professed* himself  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  accordingly  suffered  martyrdom  with  him. 
His  memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
mish churches  on  the  15th  of  July.  (Mariyrolo- 
yium  Romanian ;  Bxovius,  Xoinenciutor  Sunctoru;* 
Profusion*  Afedicorum  ;  Acta  Sanctorum,  Jul.  15, 
vol.  iv.  p.  25 ;  Clcmcntis,  Mnioloyium  Uraceorum, 
Vol.  iii  p.  168;  Fabricius,  IHUioth.  Graeca,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  64,  cd.  vet)  [  \Y.  A.  G.] 

ANTI'OCIIUS  ('Avt/oxos),  bishop  of  Ptoi.k- 
MAir*  in  Palestine,  was  a  Syrian  by  birth.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century  after  Christ,  he  went 
to  Constantinople,  where  his  eloquent  preaching 
attracted  6uch  attention,  that  he  was  called  by 
some  another  Chrysostotn.  He  afterwards  took 
part  warmly  with  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom,  and 
died  not  later  than  408  a.  D.  Besides  many  ser- 
mons, he  left  a  large  work  "against  Avarice," 
which  is  lost.  (Gcnuad.  20  ;  Theodoret  Dial.  ii.  ; 
Phot  Cot/.  288;  Act.  Concil.  Eplies.  iii.  p.  118, 
I«ibbe;  fatal.  Codd.  Vindobon.  pt  i.  p.  116,  No. 
58  )  [!'•  S  J 

ANTl'OCHUS  ('Atrrt6xos),  nn  Athenian 
sc  i  i.ptor,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  his  statue 
I  of  Athene  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi  at  Rome.  (Winc- 
kelmnnn's  HVrXr,  iv.  375,  vi.  252,  ed.  1829.)  [P.S.] 
ANTl'OCHUS  ("Avrloxos),  the  father  of  Sx- 
i.sucf  s  Nicator,  the  king  of  Syria,  and  the  grand- 
father of  Antiochus  Soter,  was  one  of  Philip's 
generals.  (Justin,  xv.  4.)  A  genealogical  table  of 
his  descendants  is  given  under  Sklkccidak. 

ANTl'OCHUS  ('Avrioxot),  of  Syraoisk,  a 
son  of  Xenopbanes,  is  called  by  Dionysius  of  Hnli- 
carnassus  (Ant.  Rom.  i.  12)  a  very  ancient  histo- 
rian. He  lived  about  the  year  b.  c  423,  and  wns 
thus  a  contemporary  of  Thucydides  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  3.)  Respect- 
ing his  life  nothing  is  known,  but  his  historical 
works  were  held  in  very  high  esteem  by  the  an- 
cients on  account  of  their  accuracy.  (Dionys.  i.  73.) 
His  two  works  were:  1.  A  history  of  Sicily,  in 
nine  books  from  the  reign  of  king  Cocalus,  t.  e. 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  vear  u.  c.  424 
or  425  (Diod.  xii.  71.)  It  is  referred  to  by  Pau- 
sanias  (x.  1 1.  §  3),  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Pro- 
trept.  p.  22),  and  Theodoret  (P.  115.)— 2.  A 
history  of  Italy,  which  is  very  frequently  referred 
to  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  242,  vi.  pp.  252,  254,  255, 
257,  262,  264,  265,  278),  by  Dionysias  (//.  cc, 
and  i.  22,  35 ;  comp.  Steph.  Byx.  *.  v.  Bpimoi ; 
Hesych.  «.  p.  Xwt/ijp  ;  Niebuhr,  I  fist,  of  Rome,  i. 
p.  14,  Sic.     The  fragments  of  Antiochus  are  coj.- 
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tained  in  C.  ft  T.  M  idler,  Fraym.  IIu4or.  Grace. 
Paris,  1841,  pp.  181  -184.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  I.  CArrioxoi),  king  of  Syria, 
surnamcd  SOTEH  (2«mjf>),  was  the  boh  of  Seleucus 
Nicator  and  a  Persian  lady,  Apama.    The  mar- 
riage of  his  father  with  Apama  was  one  of  those 
marriages  which  Alexander  celebrated  at  Susa  in 
B.  v.  325,  when  he  gave  Persian  wives  to  his  ge- 
nerals.   This  would  fix  the  birth  of  Antiochua 
about  B.  c  324.    He  was  present  with  his  father 
nt  the  kittle  of  Ipsus  in  p.  c.  301,  which  secured 
for  Seleucus  the  government  of  Asia.   It  is  related 
of  Antiochus  that  he  fell  sick  through  love  of 
Stratonice,  the  young  wife  of  his  father,  and  the 
daughter  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  that  when 
his  father  learnt  the  cause  of  his  illness  through 
his  physician  ErasUtratus  he  resigned  Stratonice 
to  him,  and  gave  him  the  government  of  Upper 
Asia  with  the  title  of  king.    On  the  murder  of  his 
father  in  Macedonia  in  u.  c.  280,  Antiochus  suc- 
ceeded to  the  whole  of  his  dominions,  and  prose- 
cuted his  claims  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  against 
AntigonuB  Gonatas,  bnt  eventually  allowed  the 
latter  to  retain  possession  of  Macedonia  on  his 
marrying  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Seleucns  and 
Stratonice.  The  rest  of  Antiochus'  reign  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  wars  with  the  Gauls,  who  had  invaded 
A«ia  Minor.   By  the  help  of  his  elephants  he  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Gauls,  and  received  in  consequence 
the  surname  of  Soter  (Jsmfc).  He  was  afterwards 
defeated  by  Eumenes  near  Sardis,  and  was  sub- 
sequently killed  in  a  second  battle  with  the  Gauls 
(b.  c.  261),  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years.  By 
his  wife  Stratonice  Antiochus  had  three  children: 
Antiochus  Theoa,  who  succeeded  him;  Apama, 
married  to  Magas;  and  Stratonice,  married  to 
Demetrius  II.  of  Macedonia.  (Appian,  Syr.  59-65; 
Justin,  xvii.  2 :  PluL  Demetr.  38,  39 ;  Strab.  xiii. 
p.  623 ;  Pans.  i.  7;  Julian,  Misopog.  p.  348,  a.  b. ; 
Lurian,  Zmrit,  8;  Aelian,  H.  A.  vi.  44;  Plin. 
H.  N.  viii.  42.)    Apollo  is  represented  on  the  re- 
verse of  the  annexed  coin.  (Eckhel.  iii.  p.  215.) 


''ice,  but  Bhe  could  not  for- 
lad  been  shewn  her,  and,  still 


COIN  OF  ANTUH  HirS  I. 

ANTIO'CIIUS  II.  rArrIoXo»),  king  of  Syria, 
sumamed  TH  EOS  (B«oi),  a  surname  which  he  de- 
rived from  the  Milcbians  whom  he  delivered  from 
their  tyrant,  Timarchus  succeeded  his  father  in 
n.  t'.  261.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  became  in- 
volved in  war  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of 
Egypt,  which  lasted  for  many  years  and  greatly 
weakened  the  Syrian  kingdom.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  weakness,  Arsaces  was  able  to  establish 
the  Parthian  empire  in  u.  c.  2.r>0;  nnd  his  example 
was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  Theodotus, 
the  governor  of  Bactria,  who  revolted  from  Antio- 
chus and  made  Bactria  an  independent  kingdom. 
The  loss  of  these  provinces  induced  AntiochttB  to 
for  peace,  which  was  granted  (u.  c.  250)  on 


ANTIOCHUS. 

condition  of  his  putting  nway  his 
I^aodice  and  marrying  Berenice,  a  daughter  of 
Ptolemy.  This  connexion  between  Syria  and 
Egypt  is  referred  to  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (xi.  6), 
where  by  the  king  of  the  south  we  are  to  under- 
stand Egypt,  and  by  the  king  of  the  north,  Syria, 
On  the  death  of  Ptolemy  two  years  afterwards 
AntiochuB  recalled  L 
give  the  insult  that ' 
mistrusting  Antiochus,  caused  him  to  be  murdered 
as  well  as  Berenice  and  her  6on.  Antiochus  was 
killed  in  B.  c  246,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  yean. 
By  Laodice  he  had  four  children,  Seleucus  Callini- 
cus,  who  succeeded  him,  Antiochus  Hierax,  a 
daughter,  Stratonice,  married  to  Mithridates,  and 
another  daughter  married  to  Ariaratnes.  Phy- 
larchus  related  (Athen.  x.  p.  438),  that  Antiochus 
was  much  givcu  to  wine.  (Appian,  Syr.  65  ; 
Athen.  ii.  p.  45 ;  Justin,  xxvii.  1 ;  Polyaen.  viii. 
50  ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  14.  §  1,  extern.;  Hieronym, orf 
Dan.  c  1 1.)  On  the  reverse  of  the  coin  annexed, 
Hercules  is  represented  with  his  club  in  his  hand. 
(Eckhel,  iii.  p. 21 8.) 


COIN  OP  ANTIOCHUS  II. 

ANTI'OCH  US  III.  fAir/oxo*),  king  of  Syria, 
sumamed  the  Great  (Mryaj),  was  the  son  of 
Seleucns  Callinicus  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  u.  c 
223,  when  he  was  only  in  his  fifteenth  year.  His 
first  cousin  Achaeus  who  night  easily  have  assum- 
ed the  royal  power,  was  of  great  use  to  Antiochus 
at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  recovered 
for  tho  Syrian  monarchy  all  the  provinces  in  Asia 
Minor,  which  Attalus,  king  of  Pergauius,  bad  ap- 
propriated to  himself.  But  Antiochus  wns  not  so 
fortunate  in  his  eastern  dominions.  Molo  and 
Alexander,  two  brothers,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Media  and  Persis  respectively, 
revolted  and  defeated  the  armies  sent  against  them. 
They  were,  however,  put  down  in  a  second  cam- 
paign, conducted  by  Antiochus  in  person,  who  also 
added  to  his  dominions  the  province  of  Media 
Atropatene.  (a.  c  220.) 

On  his  return  from  his  eastern  provinces,  Antio- 
chus commenced  war  against  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
king  of  Egypt,  in  order  to  obtain  Coele-Svria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  which  he  maintained  be- 
longed to  the  Syrian  kingdom.  At  first  he  was 
completely  successful.  In  b.c.  218,  he  gained  pos- 
session of  the  chief  towns  of  Phoenicia,  but  in  the 
following  year  ( a  c. 2 1 7 ),  he  was  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  fought  at  Kaphia  near  Gaza,  and  concluded 
in  consequence  a  peace  with  Ptolemy,  by  which  ho 
ceded  the  provinces  in  dispute.  lie  was  the  more 
anxious  to  make  ]>eacc  with  Ptolemy,  as  he  wish- 
ed to  direct  nil  his  forces  against  Achaeus  who 
had  revolted  in  Asia  Minor.  In  one  campaign  he 
deprived  Achaeus  of  his  conquests  and  put  him  to 
death  when  he  fell  into  his  hands  in  n.c.  214, 
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after  sustaining  a  siege  of  two  years  in  Sardis. 
[Achaki's,  p.  18,  a.] 

Antiochu*  seems  now  to  have  formed  the  design 
of  regaining  the  eastern  provinces  of  Asia,  which 
had  revolted  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II. 
He  accordingly  marched  against  Arsaces  1 1 1.,  king 
of  Parthia,  and  Euthydcmus,  king  of  Ractria,  and 
carried  on  the  war  for  some  years.  Although 
Antiochus  met  upon  the  whole  with  great  success, 
he  found  it  hopeless  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  these 
kingdoms,  and  accordingly  concluded  a  peace  with 
them,  in  which  he  recognized  their  independence. 
With  the  assistance  of  Euthydemus  he  marched 
into  India,  and  renewed  the  alliance  of  the  Syrian 
kings  with  that  country ;  and  he  obtained  from 
Sophngasenus,  the  chief  of  the  Indian  kings,  a  large 
supply  of  elephants.  He  at  length  returned  to 
Syria  after  an  absence  of  seven  years  (a  c.  212 — 
205),  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  flourish- 
ing period  of  his  reign.  It  appears  that  the  title  of 
Great  was  conferred  upon  him  during  this  time. 

In  the  year  that  Antiochus  returned  to  Syria 
(a  c  205),  Ptolemy  Philopotor  died,  leaving  as 
his  successor  Ptolemy  Epiphancs,  then  a  child  of 
five  years  old.  Availing  himself  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Egyptian  government,  Antiochus  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
to  divide  between  them  the  dominions  of  Ptolemy. 
As  Philip  became  engaged  soon  afterwards  in  a  war 
with  the  Romans,  he  was  unable  to  send  forces 
against  Egypt ;  but  Antiochus  prosecuted  this  war 
vigorously  in  Palestine  and  Coele- Syria,  and  at 
length  obtained  complete  possession  of  these  pro- 
vinces by  his  victory  over  the  Egyptian  general 
Scopas,  near  Paneas,  in  a  a  198.  He  was  assist- 
ed in  this  war  by  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  granted 
many  important  privileges.  Fearing,  however,  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  and  anxious  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor  which  did 
not  acknowledge  his  sovereignty,  he  concluded 
peace  with  Egypt,  and  betrothed  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  to  the  young  king  Ptolemy,  giving  with 
her  Coele-Syria  and  Palcstino  as  a  dowry.  He 
now  marched  into  Asia  Minor,  where  he  carried 
everything  before  him,  and  then  crossed  over  into 
Europe,  and  took  possession  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese  (a  c.  196"),  which  belonged  to  the 
Macedonian  kingdom,  but  which  he  claimed  as  his 
own,  because  Seleucus  Nicator  had  token  it  from 
Lysimachus.  But  here  his  progress  was  stopt  by 
the  Romans.  At  the  commencement  of  his  war 
with  Egypt,  the  guardians  of  young  Ptolemy  had 
placed  him  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans ; 
but  while  the  Litter  were  engaged  in  their  war  with 
Philip,  tbey  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  Antiochus 
in  his  conquests,  lest  he  should  march  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Macedonian  king.  Now,  however, 
matter*  were  changed.  The  Romans  had  con- 
quered Philip  in  B.  c.  197,  and  no  longer  dreaded 
a  war  with  Antiochus.  They  accordingly  sent  an 
embassy  to  him  (a  c.  19G)  requiring  him  to  sur- 
render the  Thracian  Chersonese  to  the  Macedonian 
king,  and  also  all  the  places  lie  had  conquered  from 
Ptolemy.  Antiochus  returned  a  haughty  answer 
to  these  demands;  and  the  arrival  of  Hannibal  at 
his  court  in  the  following  year  (a  c.  195)  strength- 
ened him  in  his  determination  to  resist  the  Roman 
claims.  Hannibal  urged  him  to  invade  Italy  with- 
out loss  of  time  ;  but  Antiochus  resolved  to  see 
first  what  could  lie  done  by  negotiation,  and  thus 
lost  a  most  favourable  moment,  as  the  Romans 
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I  were  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  tin-  (ianls. 
It  was  also  most  unfortunate  for  him,  that  when 
the  war  actually  broke  out,  he  did  not  give  Han- 
nibal any  share  in  the  command. 

It  was  not  till  a  c  192  that  Antiochus,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  Aetolians,  at  length  crossed 
over  into  Greece.  In  the  following  year  (a  c.  191 J 
ho  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul 
Acilius  Glabrio  at  Thermopylae,  and  compelled  to 
return  to  Asia.  The  defeat  of  his  fleet  in  two 
sea-fights  led  him  to  sue  for  peace ;  but  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  Romans  offered  it  seemed  so 
hard  to  hint,  Unit  he  resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of 
another  campaign.  He  accordingly  advanced  to 
meet  Scipio,  who  had  crossed  over  into  Asia,  but 
he  was  defeated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus, 
near  Magnesia,  (a  c.  190.)  He  again  sued  for 
peace,  which  was  eventually  granted  in  a  c.  188 
on  condition  of  his  ceding  all  his  dominions  west  of 
Mount  Taurus,  paying  15,000  Euboic  talents 
within  twelve  years,  giving  up  his  elephants  and 
ships  of  war,  and  surrendering  the  Roman  enemies 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  his  court.  He  had, 
moreover,  to  give  twenty  hostages  for  the  due 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  and  among  them  his  sou 
Antiochus  (Epiphancs).  To  these  terms  he  ac- 
ceded, but  allowed  Hannibal  to  escape. 

About  this  time  Antiochus  lost  Armeuia,  which 
became  an  independent  kingdom.  He  found  great 
difficulty  in  raising  money  to  pay  the  Romans,  and 
was  thus  led  to  plunder  a  wealthy  temple  in  Ely- 
mais ;  the  people,  however,  rose  against  him  and 
killed  him  in  his  attempt  (ac.  1 117.)  The  defeat 
of  Antiochus  by  the  Romans,  and  his  death  in  a 
"  fort  of  his  own  land,"  aro  foretold  in  the  book  of 
Daniel,  (xi.  18,  19.)  Antiochus  was  killed  in  the 
52nd  year  of  his  age  and  the  37th  of  his  reign. 
He  married  Laodicc,  daughter  of  Mithri dates,  king 
of  Pontus  and  had  several  children.  His  sons 
were,  1.  Antiochus,  who  died  in  his  father's  life- 
time. (Liv.  xxxv.  15.)  2.  Ardys,  3.  Mithridates, 
both  of  whom  also  probably  died  before  their 
fcithcr.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  10.)  4.  Seleucus  Philopotor, 
who  succeeded  his  father.  5.  Antiochus  Epi- 
phancs, who  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus.  The 
daughters  of  Antiochus  were,  1.  Laodicc,  married 
to  her  eldest  brother  Antiochus.  (Appian,  Syr.  4.) 

2.  Cleopatra,  betrothed  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes. 

3.  Antiochis,  married  to  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cap- 
padocia.  4.  One  whose  name  is  not  mentioned, 
whom  her  father  offered  in  marriage  to  Eumeues. 
(Appian,  Syr.  5.)  The  coins  of  Antiochus  are 
the  first  of  those  of  the  Scleucidae  which  bear  a 
date.  There  are  two  coins  preserved  of  the  ll*2th 
and  117th  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Scleucidae, 
that  is,  the  23rd  mid  28th  years  of  the  reign  oi 
Antiochus.  (Polyb.  lib.  v.,  &c, ;  Appian,  Syr. 
Liv.  lib.  xxxi.— xxxvii.;  Justin,  lib.  xxix.— xxxiL; 
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Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3.  §  3;  Diod.  K>c.  pp.  .173  - 
575,  ed.  West. ;  Strnb.  xvi.  p.  744  ;  Friihlich, 
A*mlei,  p.  39 ;  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  220,  &c.)  Apollo 
is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing  coin. 

ANTl'OCHUS  IV.  ('Arrloxot),  king  of  Syria, 
stirnamed  EPIPHANES  ('E»i^»o«}j),nnd  on  coin* 
Theos  (Q*6t)  also,  was  the  son  of  Antiochus  III., 
and  was  given  us  a  ho&tage  to  the  Romans  in  o.  c. 
188.  He  was  released  from  captivity  in  B.  c.  175 
through  his  brother  Selcucus  Philopat^r,  who  gave 
his  own  son  Demetrius  in  his  stead.  While 
Antiochus  was  at  Athens  on  his  return  to  Syria 
in  this  year,  Scleucus  was  murdered  by  Heliodo- 
rus,  who  seized  upon  the  crown.  Antiochus, 
however,  with  the  assistance  of  Attalus  easily 
expelled  the  usurper,  and  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  same  year.  (a  c.  175.)  Demetrius  remained 
at  Rome. 

Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Antiochus,  who  had 
been  betrothed  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  was  now 
d«ad,  and  Antiochus  therefore  claimed  the  pro- 
vinces of  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine,  which  had 
been  given  as  her  dowry.    As  the  Romans  were 
at  this  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  Antiochus  thought  it  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  prosecute  his  claims,  and  accord- 
ingly declared  war  against  Egypt    In  four  cam- 
paigns (a  c.  171 — 108),  he  not  only  obtained 
possession  of  the  countries  to  which  he  laid  claim, 
but  almost  completed  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and 
was  preparing  to  lay  siege  to  Alexandria,  when  a 
Roman  embassy  commanded  him  to  retire  from 
the  country.    This  command  he  thought  it  most 
prudent  to  obey,  but  he  still  retained  possession  of 
Coelc-Syria  and  Palestine.    The  cruelties  which 
Antiochus  perpetrated  against  the  Jews  during 
this  war,  are  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Macca- 
bees, and  have  rendered  his  name  infamous.  He 
took  Jerusalem  on  his  return  from  his  second 
campaign  into  Egypt  (a  c.  170),  and  again  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  campaign  (n.  c.  168),  and  en- 
deavoured to  root  out  the  Jewish  religion  and 
introduce  the  worship  of  the  Greek  divinities ;  but 
this  attempt  led  to  a  rising  of  the  Jewish  people, 
under  Mattathias  and  his  heroic  sons  the  Macca- 
bees, which  Antiochus  was  unable  to  put  down. 
Lysias,  who  was  sent  against  them  with  a  large 
army,  was  defeated ;  and  Antiochus,  who  was  in 
the  eastern  provinces  at  the  time,  hastened  his  re- 
turn in  order  to  avenge  the  disgrace  which  had 
befallen  his  arms.    On  his  return  he  attempted  to 
plunder  a  temple  in  Elymais,  probably  the  same  as 
nis  father  had  attacked,  but  was  repulsed,  and 
shortly  afterwards  died  at  Tabae  in  Persia,  in  a 
state  of  raving  madness,  which  the  Jews  and 
Creeks  equally  attributed  to  his  sacrilegious  crimes. 
His  subjects  gave  him  the  name  of  Epimancs 
('Empayqt)  in  parody  of  Epiphanes  ('Es-npoinji). 
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He  died  in  a  c.  164,  after  a  reign  of  11  years. 
He  left  a  son,  Antiochus  Eupator,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  a  daughter,  Laodicr.  (Liv.  lib.  xli. — 
xlv. ;  Polyb.  lib.  xxvi — xxxi. ;  Justin,  xxiv.  3  j 
Diod.  E-ic.  pp.  579,  583,  &c,  ed.  Wess.;  Appian, 
•Syr.  45,  66 ;  Maccah.  lib.  i.  ii. ;  Jo»*ph.  Ant.  xii. 
5  j  Hicronyra.  ad  Dan.  c.  11  ;  Eckhel.  iii.  p.  222, 
&c.)  On  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing  coin  Jupiter 
is  represented,  holding  a  small  figure  of  Victory  in 
his  right  hand,  and  a  spear  in  his  left. 

ANTl'OCHUS  V.  ('Arrloxot),  king  of  Syria, 
surnanicd  EUPATOR  (EJ»dr»/>),  was  nine  years 
old  at  his  father's  death,  and  reigned  nominally 
for  two  years,  (a  c.  164 — 162.)  Lysias  assumed 
the  guardiauship  of  the  young  king,  though  An- 
tiochus IV.  had  appointed  Philip  to  this  office. 
Lysias,  accompanied  by  the  young  king,  continued 
the  war  against  the  Jews,  and  laid  siege  to  Jeru- 
salem; but  hearing  that  Philip  was  marching 
against  him  from  Persis,  he  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Jews.  He  then  proceeded  against  Philip, 
whom  he  conquered  and  put  to  death.  The  Ro- 
mans, availing  themselves  of  the  distracted  state  of 
Syria,  sent  an  embassy  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the 
peace  which  had  been  concluded  with  Antiochus 
the  Great ;  but  an  insurrection  was  excited  in  con- 
sequence  of  these  commands,  in  which  Octavius, 
the  chief  of  the  embassy,  was  slain.  About  the 
same  time  Demetrius  Sotcr,  the  son  of  Scleucus 
Philopator,  who  had  remained  in  Rome  up  to  this 
time  [see  Antiochus  IV.],  appeared  in  Syria  and 
laid  claim  to  the  throne.  Lysias  and  the  young 
king  fell  into  his  hands,  and  were  immediately  put 
to  death  by  him,  ac,  162.  (Polyb.  xxxi.  12,  19  ; 
Appian,  Syr.  46,  66  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10;  1  Mao- 
cub,  vi,  &c ;  2  Maccab.  xiiL,  &c. ;  Cic.  Phil.  ix.  2.) 
Apollo  is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  annexed 
coin,  as  in  those  of  Antiochus  1.  and  III.  The  in- 
scription at  the  foot,  ETflATOPOS,  is  partly  cut  off. 
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ANTl'OCHUS  VI.  CAvrloXos),yingof  Syria, 
surnaroed  THEOS  (e«h),  and  on  coins  Epiphanes 
Dionysus  ('Eiri^xwfis  AioVwos),  was  the  son  of 
Alexander  Ralas,  king  of  Syria  fsee  p.  114,  b."|, 
and  remained  in  Arabia  after  his  father's  death  in 
a  c.  146.  Two  years  afterwards  (a  c.  144), 
while  he  was  still  a  youth,  he  was  brought  forward 
as  a  claimant  to  the  crown  against  Demetrius 
Nicator  by  Tryphon,  or  Diodotus,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  father's  chief  ministers.  Tryphon  met 
with  great  success ;  Jonathan  and  Simon,  the 
leaders  of  the  Jews,  joined  his  party ;  and  Antio- 
chus  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  greater 
part  of  Syria  But  Tryphon,  who  had  all  along 
intended  to  secure  the  royal  power  for  himself,  ami 
had  brought  forward  Antiochus  only  for  this  pur- 
pose, now  put  the  young  prince  to  death  and 
ascended  the  throne,  a  c.  112.  (1  Mmm/i.  xi., 
tic,  Joseph.  AmIu/.  xiii.  6,  &c  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
752 ;  Justin,  xxxvi.  1 ;  Liv.  Epit.  55.)   The  re- 
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W»e  of  the  annexed  coin  represents  the  Dioscuri 
riding  on  horseback,  and  has  upon  it  the  your  0  P, 
that  is,  the  170th  year  of  the  Selcucidac.  (Eckhel, 
Mi  p.  231,  Ac.) 
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ANTI'OCHUS  VII.  C^rtoXos),  king  of  Sv- 
WA,  surnamed  S1DETES  (2«5ifrT)i),  from  Side  in 
Pamphylia,  where  he  was  brought  up,  (and  not 
from  a  Syriac  word  signifying  a  hunter,)  and  on 
coins  Euergctcs(Ei5#p7«TTji),  was  the  younger  son 
of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
throne  in  b  r.  137,  after  conquering  Tryphon,  who 
had  held  the  sovereignty  since  the  murder  of 
Antiochus  VI.  He  married  Cleopatra,  the  wife 
of  bis  elder  brother  Demetrius  Nicator,  who  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  hand  of  the  Parthians.  He  carried 
on  war  against  the  Jews,  and  took  Jerusalem 
after  almost  a  year's  siege,  in  u.  c.  13:).  He  then 
granted  them  a  peace  on  favourable  terms,  and 
next  directed  hi*  arms  against  the  Paithians.  At 
Ur*t  he  met  with  success,  but  was  afterwards  de- 
feated by  the  Parthian  king,  and  lost  his  life  in 
tin  I.attle,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years,  (a  c.  128.) 
His  wi  Seleucus  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  tame 
1-attle.  Antiochus,  like  many  of  his  predecessors, 
was  passionately  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  He  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  the 
latter  of  whom  both  bore  the  name  of  Laodice. 
Hi*  sons  were  Antiochus,  Seleucus,  and  Antiochus 
(Cyxicenus),  the  hut  of  whom  subsequently  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8 ;  1 
J/umio.  xv.,  Ac;  Justin,  xxxvi.  1,  xxxviii.  10; 
Diod.  xxxiv.  Ed.  1;  Athen.  x.  p.  433,  xii.  p.  540.) 
The  reverse  of  the  annexed  coin  represents  Athena 
holding  a  small  figure  of  Victory  in  her  right  baud. 
( Eckhel,  iii.  p.  235,  Ac.) 
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ANTI'OCHUS  VIII.  ('Avrtoxos),  king  of  Sv- 
aiA,  surnamed  GRYPUS  (I>wro'i),  or  Hook- 
nosed, from  ypty,  a  vulture,  and  on  coins  Epiphanes 
\'E9uf>dsrt)<c),  was  the  second  son  of  Demetrius 
Nicator  and  Cleopatra.  His  eldest  brother  Seleu- 
cus was  put  to  death  by  their  mother  Cleopatra, 
because  he  wished  to  have  the  power,  and  not 
merely  the  title,  of  king;  and  Antiochus  was  after 
his  brother's  death  recalled  from  Athens,  where  he 
was  studying,  by  his  motherCleopatra,that  he  might 
the  title  of  king,  while  the  real  sovereignty 
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remained  in  her  hands,  (b.  c.  125.)  At  this  time 
the  greater  part  of  Syria  was  in  the  power  of  the 
usurper  Alexander  Zcbina  [see  p.  127,  b.] ;  but 
Antiochus,  with  the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
the  king  of  Egypt,  whose  daughter  he  married, 
conquered  Alexander  and  became  master  of  the 
whole  of  Syria.  Cleopatra  then  became  jealous  of 
him  and  plotted  against  his  life ;  but  her  son  com- 
pelled her  to  drink  the  poison  she  had  prepared 
for  him.  (a.  c,  120.)  For  the  next  eight  years 
Antiochus  reigned  in  peace ;  but  nt  the  end  of  that 
time  his  half-brother,  Antiochus  Cyxicenus,  the 
son  of  Antiochus  Sidetes  and  their  common  mother 
Cleopatra,  laid  claim  to  the  crown,  and  a  civil  war 
ensued,  (u.  c  112.)  The  remaining  history  of  the 
Seleucidae  till  Syria  became  a  Roman  province,  is 
hardly  anything  else  but  a  series  of  civil  wars  be- 
tween the  princes  of  the  royal  family.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  struggle  (b.  o.  112),  Antiochus  Cyxi- 
cenus became  roaster  of  almost  the  whole  of  Syria, 
but  in  the  next  year  (a.  c.  1 1 1),  A.  Grypus  re- 
gained a  considerable  part  of  his  dominions  ;  and 
it  was  then  agreed  that  the  kingdom  should  bo 
shared  between  them,  A.  Cyxicenus  having  Coele- 
Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  A.  Grypus  the  remainder 
of  the  provinces.  This  arrangement  lasted,  though 
with  frequent  wars  between  the  two  kings,  till  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Grypus,  who  was  assassinated 
by  Heracleon  in  b.  c.  9ti,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
nine  years.  He  left  five  sous,  Seleucus,  Philip, 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Demetrius  Eucacrus,  and 
Antiochus  Di<<tiy.s;i4.  (Justin,  xxxix.  1  —  -'!;  lav. 
Ejrit.  60  ;  Appian,  Syr.  69  ;  Joseph.  Anliu.  xiii. 
13;  Athen.  xii.  p.  540.)  Many  of  the  coins  of 
Antiochus  Grypus  have  the  head  of  Antiochus  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  his  mother  Cleopatra  on  the 
other.  The  one  annexed  must  have  been  struck 
after  his  mother's  death.  (Eckhel,  iiL  p.  238,  Ac) 


COIN  OF  A  NT  JOCK  US  VIU. 

ANTIOCHUS  IX.  (' Avrtoxos),  king  of  Syria 
surnamed  CYZICEN US (Kufoojvoi)  from  Cy wcua, 
where  he  was  brought  up,  and  on  coin*  Phiiopator 
(♦tAoiroTtwp),  reigned  over  Cocle-Syria  and  Phoe- 
nicia from  B.  C  111  to  96,  as  is  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding article.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Anti- 
ochus VI  i  I.,  he  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of 
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the  whole  of  Syria ;  but  his  claims  were  resisted  by 
Seleucus,  the  eldest  son  of  AntiochnsV  1 1 1., by  whom 
he  was  killed  in  battle,  u»  c.  95.  He  left  behind 
him  a  son,  Antiochus  Eusebes,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  (Justin,  A  ppian,  Joseph.  U.  Eck- 
hel,  iii.  p.  24  1 ,  &c)  The  reverse  of  the  foregoing 
coin  is  the  same  as  that  of  Antiochus  VII. 

ANTTOCHUS  X.  {'AyrloXos),  king  of  Syria, 
surnamed  EUSEBES  (EiMsV),  and  on  coins. 
Philopator  (♦«A<wrtb-»p)  also,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father  Antiochus  IX. 
B.  c  95.  He  defeated  Scleucus  who  conquered 
his  father,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  into  Cilicia, 
where  he  perished ;  but  he  then  had  to  contend 
with  the  next  two  brothers  of  Scleucus,  Philip  and 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  latter  of  whom  assumed 
the  title  of  king,  and  is  known  as  the  eleventh 
king  of  Syria  of  this  name.  In  a  battle  fought 
near  the  Orontes,  Antiochus  X.  defeated  Philip 
and  Antiochus  XI.,  and  the  latter  was  drowned  in 
the  river.  The  crown  was  now  assumed  by  Philip, 
who  continued  to  prosecute  the  war  assisted  by  his 
brother,  Demetrius  Eucaerus.  The  Syrians,  worn 
out  with  these  civil  broils,  offered  the  kingdom  to 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  who  accordingly  took 
possession  of  Syria  in  n.  c.  83,  and  ruled  over  it 
till  he  was  defeated  by  Lucullus  in  u.  c.  09.  The 
time  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  X.  is  uncertain. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  fallen  in  battle 
against  the  Partluans,  before  Tigranes  obtained 
possession  of  Syria.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  13.  §  4.) 
According  to  some  accounts  he  survived  the  reign 
of  Tigranes,  and  returned  to  his  kingdom  after  the 
conquest  of  the  latter  by  Lucullus  (Euseb.  p.  192 ; 
Justin,  xl.  2) ;  but  these  accounts  ascribe  to  Anti- 
ochus X.  what  belongs  to  his  son  Antiochus  XIII. 
(See  Clinton,  K  //.  vol.  iii.  pp.  338,  340.)  Jupiter 
is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  annexed  coin 
aa  in  that  of  Antiochus  IV. 


COIN  OF  ANTIOCHUS  X. 

ANTI'OCHUS  XI.  ('ktrrtoxos^Ving  of  Syria, 
surnamed  EPIPHANES  ('Eirupdi^i),  was  the  son 
of  Antiochus  VIII.,  and  is  spoken  of  under  An- 
tiochus X. 


ANTIOPE. 

the  youngest  son  of  Antiochus  VIII.,  assumed  tb« 
title  of  king  after  his  brother  Demetrius  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthtans.  He  fell  in  battle 
against  Aretas,  king  of  the  Arabians.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  15.  g  1 ;  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  246,  Ac. J 


COIN  OF  ANTIOCHUS  UL 

ANTI'OCHUS  XIII.,  king  of  Syria,  sur- 
named ASIATICUS  ('AfriaTHcoi),  and  on  coins 
Dionysus  Philopator  Callinicus  (Ai6nxros  ♦«Ao- 
wdroyp  KoAAJputo*),  was  the  son  of  Antiochus  X. 
and  Selene,  an  Egyptian  princess.  He  repaired  to 
Rome  during  the  time  that  Tigranes  had  posses- 
sion of  Syria,  and  passed  through  Syria  on  his  re- 
turn during  the  government  of  Verres.  (n.  c.  73-71.) 
On  the  defent  of  Tigranes  in  u.  c.  69,  Lucullus 
allowed  Antiochus  Asiaticus  to  take  possession  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  he  was  deprived  of  it  in  B.  c.  65 
by  Pompcy,  who  reduced  Sicily  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. In  this  vear  the  Seleucidae  ceased  to  reign. 
(Appian,  Syr.  49,  70  ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  27, 28,  30  ; 
Justin,  xl.  2.)  Some  writers  suppose,  that  Antio- 
chus Asiaticus  afterwards  reigned  as  king  of  Coin- 
magene,  but  there  are  not  sufficient  reasons  to  sup- 
port this  opinion.  [Antiochus  I.,  king  of  Com- 
niagcne.] 


coin  of  antiociic  s  XI. 

A  NTI'OCin  *S  XII.  ('Avrloxoi)X™z  of  Syria, 
surnamed  DIONYSl'S  <  AioWoi  ),  and  on  coins 
Philopator  Callinicus  (iihoxdrup  KaAAu^oj)  also, 


COIN  OF  ANTIOCHUS  XIII. 

For  the  history  and  chronology  of  the  Syrian 
kings  in  general,  see  Frohlich,  Arnialn Syriae,  <£<•. ; 
Vaillant,  SeUucidarum  Impcriunu,  S(c. ;  Niebuhr, 
Ktritie  Schriflat,  Hulorigcker  Geicinn  atu  dcr 
urmenucken  Uebcrtetxung  dcr  Chronik  da  Eusebitu " 
Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  e.  3. 

ANT  ION  ('Act few ),  a  son  of  Periphas  and 
Astyageia,  and  husband  of  Perimela,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Ixion.  (Diod.  iv.  69  ;  Schol. 
ad  Find.  I'ffth.  ii.  39.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'OPK  fAirufinj).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Nyctcus  and  Polyxo  ( Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  5,  10.  §  1 ), 
or  of  the  river  god  Asopus  in  Bocotia.  (Odytn.  xi. 
260  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  735.)  She  became  by 
Zeus  the  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethua.  [An- 
phion.]  Dionysus  threw  her  into  a  state  of  mad- 
ness on  account  of  the  vengeance  which  her  som 
had  taken  on  Diree.  In  this  condition  she  wan- 
dered about  through  Greece,  until  Phocua,  the 
grandson  of  Sisyphus,  cured  and  married  her.  Sha 
was  buried  with  Phocus  in  one  common  tomO. 
(Pans.  ix.  17.  &  *.) 

2.  An  Amazon,  .>  sister  of  Hippolvte,  who  mar- 
ried Theseus.  (Pans,  i  2.  §  1,  41.  §  7.)  Accord- 
ing to  Servius(a</ Aen.  xi.  661 ),  she  was  a  daughter 
of  Hippolvte.  Diodorus  (iv.  16)  states,  that  The- 
seus  received  her  as  a  present  from  Heracles. 
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When  subsequently  Attica  was  invaded  by  the 
Amazons,  Antiope  fought  with  Theseus  against 
them,  and  died  the  death  of  a  heroine  bv  his  side. 
(Comp.  Diod.  i*.  28 ;  Plut  The*.  26,  27.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hyginus  (Fab.  241)  Antiope  was  a 
daughter  of  Area,  and  was  killed  by  Theseus  him- 
self in  consequence  of  an  oracle. 

3.  A  daughter  of  Pylon  or  Pylaon,  was  married 
to  Eurytus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
the  Argonauts  Iphitus  and  Clytius.  She  is  also 
called  Antioche.  (Apollon.  Rhod,  L  86 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  14,  with  Muncker's  note.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  Aeolus,  by  whom  Poseidon 
begot  Boeotus  and  Hellen.  (Hygin.  Fab.  157; 
Diod.  ir.  67,  who  calls  the  mother  of  these  two 
heroes  Anie. )  [Aeolus.] 

Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  oc- 
cur in  ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  8,  and  in  Serr.  ad  Aen.  vi. 
46,  though  Servius  seems  to  confound  Antiope 
with  Anteia,  the  wife  of  Proctus.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER,  a  celebrated  chaser  of  silver. 
(Plin.  xxxiii.  55.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER  (Wirarpot),  a  writer  on  the 
interpretation  of  dreams (Oneirocriiicu),  mentioned 
by  Artemidorus.  {Omir.  ir.  64.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER  ('Avrlwarpos),  of  Acanthus,  a 
Greek  grammarian  of  uncertain  date  (Ptolem. 
Heph.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  190;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od. 
xi  p.  453),  who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one 
mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes.  (.4e. 
1403.)  [L.  8.] 

ANTI'PATER  fArrfarerpof),  an  Astrolocbr 
or  mathematician,  who  wrote  a  work  upon  geneth- 
lialogia,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  explain  mans 
fate,  not  from  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
was  bom,  but  from  those  under  which  he  had  been 
conceived.  (Vitro*,  ix.  7.)  [ L.  S.] 

A NTI'PAT ER CArrlnarpos), bishop  of  Rostra 
in  Arabia,  flourished  about  460  a.  d.  His  chief 
work  was  'Atnl^trn,  a  reply  to  Pamphilus's  Apo- 
logy for  Origen,  some  fragments  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  Acts  of  the  2nd  council  of  Nice.  He 
also  WTote  a  homily  on  John  the  Baptist,  and  some 
other  discourses.  (Fabric.  IiM.  Grace,  x.  p.  518 ; 
Cave,  HisL  LilL  tub  ann.  460.)  [P  S.] 

ANTIPATER  {' Anl-Karpos),  the  fnthcr  of 
Cassasdkr,  was  an  officer  in  high  fnvour  with 
Philip  of  Macedon  (Just.  ix.  4),  who  after  hit  vic- 
tory at  Chacroneia,  a  c  338,  selected  him  to  con- 
duct to  Athens  the  bones  of  the  Athenians  who 
had  fallen  in  the  battle.  (Just.  /.  c;  Polyb.  v.  10.) 
He  joined  Panncnion  in  the  ineffectual  advice  to 
Alexander  the  Great  not  to  set  out  on  his  Asiatic 
expedition  till  he  h:ul  provided  by  marriage  for 
the  succession  to  the  throne  (Diod  xvii.  16) ;  and, 
on  the  king's  departure,  b.  c  334,  he  was  left 
regent  in  Macedonia,  (Diod.  xvii.  17;  Arr.  A  nub. 
L  p.  12,  a.)  In  n.  c.  331  Antipater  suppressed 
the  Thracian  rebellion  under  Meuuion  (Diod.  xvii. 
62),  and  also  brought  the  war  with  the  Spartans 
under  Agis  III.  to  a  successful  termination.  (See 
p.  72,  b.)  It  is  with  reference  to  this  event  that 
we  first  find  any  intimation  of  Alexander's  jealousy 
•f  Antipater — a  feeling  whieh  was  not  improbably 
produced  or  fostered  by  the  representations  of 
Olympias,  and  perhaps  by  the  known  sentiments 
of  Antipater  himself.  (Curt.  vi.  1.  §  17,  c*c,  x.  10. 
§14;  Plut.  A<fc».  p.  604,  b.,  Ale*,  pp.  688, 
7»5,  f. ;  Perizon,  <*/  Ad.  V.  II.  xii.  16  ;  Thirlw- 
fir.  //,./.  vol.  vii.  p.  K.'l  ;  but  see  Plut.  p. 
749,  c:  AcL  V.  U.  i.  23.)     Whether,  however. 
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from  jealousy  or  from  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  the  evil  consequences  of  the  dissensions 
between  Olympias  and  Anti|iater,  tlie  latter  was 
ordered  to  lead  into  Asia  the  fresh  troops  required 
by  the  king,  B.C.  324,  while  Craterus,  under  whom 
the  discharged  veterans  were  sent  home,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  regency  in  Macedonia.  (Arr.  vii. 
p.  155  ;  Pseudo-Curt  x.  4.  §  9,  &c;  Just.  xii.  12.) 
The  story  which  ascribes  the  death  of  Alexander, 
B.  c.  323,  to  poison,  and  implicates  Antipater  and 
even  Aristotle  in  the  plot,  is  perhaps  sufficiently 
refuted  by  its  own  intrinsic  absurdity,  and  is  set 
aside  as  false  by  Arrian  and  Plutarch.  (Diod.  xvii. 
118;  Paus.  viii.  18  ;  Tac  Ann.  ii.  73;  Curt.  x.  10. 
§  14,  Ac.  j  Arr.  vii.  p.  167  ;  Plut.  Alex,  ad  Ji«. ; 
Li*,  viii.  3 ;  Diod.  xix.  11  ;  A  then.  x.  p.  434,  c.) 
On  Alexander's  death,  the  regency  of  Macedonia 
was  assigned  to  Antipater,  and  he  forthwith  found 
himself  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  strong  confederacy 
of  Qrecian  states  with  Athens  at  their  head.  At 
first  he  was  defeated  by  Leosthenes,  and  besieged 
in  Lamia,  whence  he  even  sent  an  embassy  to 
Athens  with  an  unsuccessful  application  for  peace. 
(Diod.  xviii.  3,  12,  18  ;  Paus.  i.  25  ;  Just.  xiii.  5  ; 
Plut.  Phoe,  p.  752,  b.,  Dtmodk.  p.  858,  d.)  The 
approach  of  Leonnatus  obliged  the  Athenians  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  the  death  of  that  general,  who 
was  defeated  by  Antiphilus  (the  successor  of  Leos- 
thenes), and  who  was  in  league  against  the  regent 
with  Olympias,  was  far  more  an  advantage  than  a 
loss  to  Antipater.  (Diod.  xviii.  14,  15  ;  Just  xiii. 
5;  Plut.  Eum.  p.  584,  <L  e.)  Being  joined  by 
Craterus  he  defeated  the  confederates  at  Cranon, 
and  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  league  by  the  pru- 
dence and  moderation  with  which  he  at  first  used 
his  victory.  Athens  herself  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  abolition  of  democracy  and  the 
admission  of  a  garrison  into  Munychia,  the  latter 
of  which  conditions  might  surely  have  enabled 
Antipater  to  dispense  with  the  destruction  of 
Demosthenes  and  the  chiefs  of  his  party.  (Diod. 
xviii.  16-18;  Plut.  Phoc.  pp.  753,  754,  Denuuth. 
p.  8.r»8  ;  Paus.  vii.  10  ;  Thirlw.  Gr.  Hut.  vol.  vii. 
p.  187,  note  1  ;  Bockh,  Publ.  Eeon.  of  Athens,  i.  7, 
iv.  3.)  Returning  now  to  Macedonia,  he  gave  his 
daughter  Phila  in  marriage  to  Craterus,  with  whom, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  u.  c.  323,  he  invaded  tho 
Aetolians,  the  only  party  in  the  Lamian  war  who 
had  not  yet  submitted.  (Diod.  xviii.  24.)  Hut 
the  intelligence  brought  him  by  Antigonus  of  the 
treachery  of  Perdiccas,  and  of  his  intention  of  put- 
ting away  Nicaea,  Antipntcr's  daughter,  to  marry 
Cleopatra,  compelled  him  to  pass  over  to  Asia  ; 
where,  leaving  Craterus  to  act  against  Eumenes, 
he  himself  hastened  after  Perdiccas,  who  was 
marching  towards  Egypt  against  Ptolemv.  (Diod. 
xviii.  23,  25,  29-33  ;  Plut  Eum.  pp.  585,  586  ; 
Just.  xiii.  6.)  On  the  murder  of  Perdiccas,  tho 
supreme  regency  devolved  on  Antipater,  who,  at 
Triparadeisus  in  Syria,  successfully  maintained  his 
power  against  Eurydice,  the  queen.  Marching 
into  Lydia,  he  avoided  a  battle  with  Eumenes,  and 
he  on  his  side  was  dissuaded  from  attacking  Anti- 
pater by  Cleopatra,  who  wished  to  give  the  regcut 
no  cause  of  complaint  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  321,  he  returned  into  Europe,  taking  with 
him  the  king  and  queen,  and  leaving  Antigonus  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  Eumenes.  (Diod.  xviii.  39, 
40;  Pint.  Eum.  p.  5»»,  a.)  It  was  during  the 
mortal  illness  of  Antipater.  H.O.  320,  that  Demades 
was  sent  to  him  from  AiIku*  to  endeavour  to  ob- 
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tain  the  reinovul  of  the  garrison  from  Munychia, 
and  was  put  to  death  for  his  treacherous  corres- 
pondence with  Perdiccas.    Antipater  left  the  re- 
gency to  Polysperchon,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own 
son  Ca&sander.  (Plut  Phi*,  p.  755,  Drm.  ad  fin.; 
An.  ap.  Phot,  p.  70,  a.;  Diod.  xviii.  48.)    [E.  E.] 
ANTIPATER  (  AiTiVarpoj),   second   son  of 
Cassaxhrr,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  Thessalonica, 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.     Soon  after  the 
death  of  Casaandcr  (u.  a  29b'),  his  eldest  «on  Phi- 
lip also  died  of  consumption  (Paus.  ix.  7;  Plut 
Demetr.  905,  f.),  and  great  dissensions  ensued  be- 
tween Aiitipater  and  his  younger  brother  Alexan- 
der for  the  government.   Antiputer,  believing  that 
Alexander  was  favoured  by  his  mother,  put  her  to 
death.    The  younger  brother  upon  this  applied  for 
aid  at  once  to  Pyrrhua  of  Epeirus  and  Demetrius 
Poliorcetea.    Pyrrhus  arrived  first,  and,  exacting 
from  Alexander  a  considerable  portion  of  Macedonia 
as  his  reward,  obliged  Antipater  to  tly  before  him. 
According  to  Plutarch,  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace, 
Antipater's  father-in-law,  attempted  to  dissuade 
Pyrrhus  from  further  hostilities  by  a  forged  letter 
purporting  to  come  from  Ptolemy  Soter.  The 
forgery  was  detected,  but  Pyrrhus  seems  notwith- 
standing to  have  withdrawn  after  settling  matters 
between  the  brothers;  soon  after  which  Demetrius 
arrived-    Justin,  who  says  nothing  of  Pyrrhus, 
tells  us,  that  Lysimachus,  fearing  the  interference 
of  Demetrius,  advised  a  reconciliation  between 
Antipater  and  Alexander.     On  the  murder  of 
Alexander  by  Demetrius,  the  latter  appears,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  to  have  been  made  king  of  all 
Macedonia,  to  the  exclusion  at  once  of  Antipater. 
According  to  Justin,  Lysimachus  conciliated  Deme- 
trius by  putting  him  in  possession  of  Antipater's 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  murdered  Antipater, 
who  appears  to  have  fled  to  him  for  refuge.  The 
murder  seems,  from  Diodorus,  to  have  been  owing 
to  the  instigation  of  Demetrius.  (Plut  Pyrr.  p. 
im,  Demetr.  pp.  903,906;  Just  xvi.  1,2;  Diod. 
Sic.  xxi.  Exc.  7.)  IE.  E.] 

ANTPPATEH,  L.  COELIUS,  a  Roman  jurist 
and  historian.  Pomponiu*  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  § 
40)  considers  him  more  an  orator  than  a  jurist ; 
Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  prizes  him  more  as  a 
jurist  than  as  an  orator  or  historian.  ( De  Or.  ii. 
12;  tie  Is<hj.  1,  2;  Unit.  c.  20.)  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  C.  Gracchus  (u.  c  123);  L. 
Crassus,  the  orator,  was  his  pupil.  He  was  the 
first  who  endeavoured  to  im|>art  to  Roman  his- 
tory the  ornaments  of  style,  and  to  make  it 
more  than  a  mere  chronicle  of  events,  but  his  dic- 
tion was  rather  vehement  and  high-sounding  than 
elegant  and  polished.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Coelius  Sabinus,  the  Coeliua  of  the  Digest 
None  of  his  juridical  writings  have  been  preserved. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
composed  Annales,  which  were  epitomized  by 
Rrutus.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  8.)  The  history  of  the 
second  Punic  war  was  perhaps  only  a  part  of  the 
Annates.  Antipater  followed  the  Greek  history  of 
Sileuus  Calatinus  (Cic.  de  Dir.  i.  24,  49),  and  oc- 
casionally borrowed  from  the  Oriffiues  of  Cato 
Censorius.  (Gell.  x.  24;  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  4, 
extr.)  The  emperor  Hadrian  is  reported  to  have 
preferred  him  as  an  historian  to  Snlhist  (Spnrtianus,  i 
J/attrian.  c.  Hi)  ;  by  Valerius  Mnximus  (i.  7)  he  j 
is  designated  certut  Bomanae  historiae  auctor ;  and  I 
be  is  occasionally  quoted  by  Livy,  who  sometimes, 
with  respectful  consideration,  dissents  from  his 
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authority.  It  is  manifest,  however,  from  Cicero 
and  Val.  Maximus,  that  he  was  fond  of  relating 
dreams  and  portents.  Orelli  (Onomast.  Cic.)  refers 
to  the  dissertations  on  Antipater  by  Bavius  Ant 
Nauta  and  G.  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  inserted  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Academy  of  Ley  den  for  1821. 
His  fragments,  several  of  which  are  preserved  in 
Nonius,  are  to  be  found  appended  to  the  editions 
of  Sallust  by  Wasse,  Corte,  and  Havercamp ;  and 
also  in  Krause's  VUae  el  Fragmenta  vet.  Hut  or. 
Bom.  p.  182,  Ac.  [J.  T.  O.] 

ANTI'PATER  ('ArrliroTpoi),  of  Cyrbxk,  one 
of  the  disciples  of  Aristippus,  the  founder  of  the 
Cyrenaic  school  of  philosophy.  (Diog.  La«*rt  ii. 
86.)  According  to  Cicero  (Tuscul.  v.  38)  he  was 
blind,  but  knew  how  to  console  himself  by  saying, 
that  darkness  was  not  without  its  pleasures.  [L.S.] 
ANTI'PATER  ('Arr/iraTpoj),  tyraut  or  prince 
of  Dkrbk.  Amyntaa,  the  Lycaonian  chieftain, 
murdered  him  and  seized  his  principality.  [Amvn- 
tas,  No.  6.]  He  was  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  one 
of  whose  letters,  of  uncertain  date,  is  addressed 
on  his  behalf  to  Q.  Philippus,  proconsul  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  who  was  offended  with  Anti- 
pater and  held  his  sons  in  his  power.  (Strah.  xii. 
p.  392 ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  xiii.  73.)  [E.  E.] 

ANTI'PATER  ('Arrlwarpos),  father  of  Hkrod 
the  Great  was,  according  to  Josephus,  the  son  of 
a  noble  Idumaean  of  the  same  name,  to  whom  the 
government  of  Idumaca  had  been  given  by  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus  and  his  wife  Alexandra,  and  at 
their  court  the  young  Antipater  was  brought  up. 
The  two  other  accounts  which  we  have  of  his  pa- 
rentage, appear  to  be  false.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  1.  §  3; 
Nicol.  Ihunnsc  up.  Joseph.  I.e.;  African,  ap.  Eusett. 
Hut.  Ecd.  i.  6,  7  ;  Phot  BilJ.  n.  76,  238.)  In 
B.  c  65,  he  persuaded  Hyrcanus  to  tike  refuge 
from  his  brother  Aristobnlus  II.  with  Aretaa,  king 
of  Arabia  Petraca,  by  whom  accordingly  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  replace  Hyrcanus  on 
the  throne.  (Ant.  xiv.  2,  BeU.  J  ml.  i.  6*  §  2.)  In 
n.  c.  64,  Antipater  again  supported  the  cause  of 
this  prince  before  Ponipey  in  Coele-Syria.  (Ant. 
xiv.  3.  §  2.)    In  the  ensuing  yenr,  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  Pompey,  nnd  Aristobulus  wan  deposed ; 
and  henceforth  we  find  Antipater  both  zealously 
adhering  to  Hyrcanus,  and  labouring  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  "the  Romans.    His  services  to  the 
latter,  especially  against  Alexander  son  of  Aristo- 
bulus, and  in  Egypt  against  Archelaus  (u.  c.  57 
and  56),  were  favourably  regarded  by  Scaurus  and 
Gabinius,  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey  ;  his  active 
zeal  under  Mithridntes  of  Pergamus  in  the  Alex- 
andrian war  (b.c.48)  was  rewarded  by  Julius 
Caesar  with  the  gift  of  Roman  citizenship;  and, 
on  Caesar's  coming  into  Syria  (ac.  47),  Hyrcanus 
was  confirmed  by  him  in  the  high-priesthood, 
through  Antipater's  influence,  notwithstanding  the 
complaints  of  Antigonus  son  of  Aristobulus,  while 
Antipater  himself  was  appointed  procurator  of 
Judaea.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  5.  §§  1,  2,  6.  §§  2-4,  8, 
Bell.  Jud.  i.  8.  §§  1 ,  3,  7,  9.  §§  3-5.)   After  Caewir 
had  left  Syria  to  go  against  Pharnaces,  Antipater 
set  himself  to  provide  for  the  quiet  settlement  of 
the  country  under  the  existing  government  and 
appointed  his  sons  Phasaelus  and  Herod  to  lie 
governors  respectively  of  Jerusalem  and  Galilee. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  9.  §§  1,2,  Bell.  Jud.  i.  10.  §  4.) 
His  care  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  pro- 
vince was  further  shewn  in  B.  c.  46,  when  he  dis- 
suaded Herod  from  his  purpose  of  attacking  Hyrca- 
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nut  in  Jerusalem  [Hkhodes],  and  again  in  B.C.  43 
(the  year  after  Caesar's  murder),  by  his  regulations 
for  the  collection  of  the  tax  imposed  on  Judaea  by 
Cassios  for  the  support  of  his  troops.  {Ant.  xiv.  9. 
§3,  1 1.  §  2,  Bell.  Jud.  i.  10.  §  9,  1 1.  §  2.)  To  1 
the  last-mentioned  year  his  death  is  to  be  referred. 
He  was  carried  off  by  poison  which  Malichus, 
whose  life  he  had  twice  saved  [Malichus],  bribed 
the  cup-bearer  of  Ilvrcanus  to  administer  to  him. 
(Ant.  xiv.  11.  §3  2-4,  Bell.  Jud.  i.  11.  §§  2-4.) 
For  his  family,  see  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7.  §  3.    [ E.  E.] 

ANTITATKR  ('Ayrlirarpos),  the  eldest  son 
of  Herod  the  Great  by  his  first  wife,  Doris  (Jos. 
Ant.  xiv.  12.  §  1),  a  monster  of  wickedness  and 
craft,  whose  life  is  briefly  described  by  Josephus 
(BtJL  Jud.  L  24.  §  I)  in  two  words — Ktucias  ftwr- 
r/ipiov.  Herod,  having  divorced  Doris  and  married 
Mariamuc,  b.  c,  38,  banished  Antipater  from  court 
(HcU.Jtul.  i.  22.  §  1),  but  recalled  him  afterwards, 
in  the  hope  of  checking,  by  the  presence  of  a  rival, 
the  violence  and  resentment  of  Mariamue's  sons, 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  who  were  exasperated 
by  their  mother's  death.  Antipater  now  intrigued 
to  bring  his  half-brothers  under  the  suspicion  of 
his  father,  and  with  such  success,  that  Herod 
altered  his  intentions  in  their  behalf,  recalled  Doris 
to  court,  and  sent  Antipater  to  Rome,  recommend- 
ing him  to  the  favour  of  Augustus.  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi. 
3,  B<fL  Jwl.  i.  23,  §  2.)  He  still  continued  his 
machinations  against  his  brothers,  and,  though 
Herod  was  twice  reconciled  to  them,  yet  his  aits, 
aided  by  Salome  and  Phcroras  and  especially  by 
the  Spartan  Eurycles  (comp.  Plut  Ant.  p.  947,  b.), 
succeeded  at  length  in  bringing  about  their  death, 
K  c.  6.  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  4-11,  Bell.  Jud.  i.  23-27  ) 
Having  thus  removed  his  rivals,  and  been  declared 
successor  to  the  throne,  he  entered  into  a  plot 
against  his  father's  life  with  his  uncle  Pheroras  ; 
and.  to  avoid  suspicion,  contrived  to  get  himself 
sent  to  Rome,  taking  with  him,  for  the  approba- 
tion of  Augustus,  Herod's  altered  will.  Rut  the 
investigation  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Phcroras 
(whom  his  wife  was  suspected  of  poisoning)  brought 
to  light  Antipater'a  murderous  designs,  chiefly 
through  the  disclosures  of  the  wife  of  Pheronis,  of 
Antipatcr's  own  frccdman,  and  of  Lis  steward, 
.Antipater  the  Samaritan.  He  was  accordingly 
recalled  from  Rome,  and  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
cluirges  against  him  till  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem. 
Here  he  was  arraigned  by  Nicolaus  of  Damascus 
lieforc  Quintilius  Varus,  the  Roman  governor  of 
S\rii,  and  the  sentence  against  him  having  been 
confirmed  by  Augustus  (who  recommended,  how- 
ever, a  mitigation  of  it  in  the  shape  of  banishment), 
he  was  executed  in  prison,  five  days  before  the 
termination  of  Herod's  mortal  illness,  and  in  the 
wine  vear  as  the  massacre  nf  the  innocents.  (Jos. 
.I«t.  ivii.  1-7,  Hell.  Jud.  i.  20-33;  Euseb.  I/ut. 
7ur/.  i.  8.  §  12.)  The  death  of  Antipater  probably 
called  forth  the  well-known  sarcasm  of  Augustus : 
*•  .Melius  est  Herod  is  porcum  esse  quam  filium." 
(Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  4.)  [E.  EJ 

ANTl'PATER  ('AvriiraT po$),  of  Hikhapolis, 
a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Scvcrus.  He  was  a  Bon  of  Zeuxidemus, 
and  a  pnpil  of  Adrian  us,  Pollux,  and  Zeno.  In  his 
oration*  both  extempore  and  written,  some  of 
which  are  mentioned  by  Philostratus,  Antipater 
was  not  superior  to  his  contemporaries,  but  in  the 
art  of  writing  letters  he  is  said  to  have  excelled  all 
others,  and  for  this  reason  the  emperor  Scvcrus 
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made  him  his  private  secretary.  The  cmperr  hnd 
such  a  high  opinion  of  him,  that  he  raised  him  to 
the  consular  dignity,  and  afterwards  made  him 
pracfect  of  Rithynia.  Rut  as  Antipater  used  his 
sword  too  freely,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and 
retired  to  his  native  place,  where  he  died  at  the 
age  of  68,  it  is  said  of  voluntary  starvation.  Phi- 
lostratus says,  that  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  life 
and  exploits  of  the  emperor  Severus,  but  not  a 
fragment  of  it  is  extant.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii. 
24,  25.  §  4,  26.  §  3  ;  Galen,  De  Theriac  ad  PUon. 
ii.  p.  458  ;  Eudoc.  p.  57.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTITATKR,  the  name  of  at  least  two  thv- 
sicjans.  1.  The  author  of  a  work  IT«pl  Vuxv** 
**  On  the  Soul,"  of  which  the  second  book  is 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Homer  (//.  A.  1 15.  p. 
306,  cd.  Rekker ;  Cramer,  Anecd.  Graeca  /'urw. 
vol.  iii.  p.  14),  in  which  he  said  that  the  soul  in- 
creased, diminished,  and  at  last  perished  with  the 
body ;  and  which  may  very  possibly  be  the  work 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Lae'rtius  (vii.  157),  and  com- 
monly attributed  to  Antipater  of  Tarsus.  If  he  bo 
the  physician  who  is  said  by  Galen  (De  Meth.  Med. 
i.  7,  voL  x.  p.  52  ;  Jntrod.  c.  4.  vol.  xiv.  p.  684) 
to  have  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Methodici,  he 
must  have  lived  in  or  after  the  first  century  b.  c; 
and  this  date  will  agree  very  well  with  the  fact  of 
his  being  quoted  by  Andromachus  (ap.  Gal.  De 
Compos.  Mcdieam.  see.  Locos,  iii.  1,  ix.  2,  vol.  xii. 
p. 6 30,  vol.xiii.  p.  239),  Scribonius  Largus(A?  Com- 
pos.  Med.  c.  167,  p.  221),  and  Caelius  Aurclianus. 
( De  Morb.  Chron.  ii.  1 3,  p*404.)  H is  prescriptions 
are  frequently  quoted  with  approbation  by  Galen 
and  Aetius,  and  the  second  book  of  his  "  Epistles" 
is  mentioned  by  Caelius  Aurelianus.  (/.  c.) 

2.  A  contemporary  of  Galen  at  Rome  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  of  whose  death  and 
the  morbid  symptoms  that  preceded  it,  a  very  in- 
teresting account  is  given  bv  that  physician.  (De 
Locis  Affect,  iv.  1 1,  vol.  viii."  p.  293.)    [  W.  A.  G.] 

ANTl'PATER  ('Avrlircnpos),  of  Sidon,  the 
author  of  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
appear*,  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  (de  Omt.  iii.  50), 
to  have  Wen  contemporary  with  Q.  Catullus  (con- 
sul i).  c.  102),  and  with  Crassus  (quaestor  in  Mace* 
donia  n  c.  106).  The  many  minute  references 
made  to  him  by  Mcleager,  who  also  wrote  his  epi- 
taph, would  seem  to  shew  that  Antipater  was  an 
elder  contemporary  of  this  poet,  who  is  known  to 
have  flourished  in  the  170th  Olympiad.  From 
these  circumstances  he  may  be  placed  at  B.  c.  1 08- 
100.  He  lived  to  a  great  age.  (Plin.  vii.  52 ; 
Cic.  de  Fat.  3;  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  §  16,  ext.;  Jacobs 
Anthol.  xiii.  p.  847.)  [P.  S.J 

A  N  T  IP  AT  K  R  ('  Ant  narpos ),  of  Tarsi's,  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  was  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Dio- 
genes and  the  teacher  of  Panaetius,  a c.  144  nearly. 
(Cic.  de  Dieiii.  i.  3,  de  Off.  iii.  12.)  Plutarch  speaks 
of  him  with  Zeno,  Cleanthes,  and  Chry>ippu%  as 
one  of  the  principal  Stoic  philosophers  (de  Stoic. 
Itiptninant.  p.  144),  and  Cicero  mentions  him  as 
remarkable  for  acuteness.  (lie  Off.  iii.  12.)  Of  his 
personal  history  nothing  is  known,  nor  would  the 
few  extant  notices  of  his  philosophical  opinions  be 
a  sufficient  ground  for  any  great  reputation,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors  to  his 
merit  He  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  during 
his  lifetime  in  the  disputes  constantly  recurring 
between  his  own  school  and  the  Academy,  although 
he  is  said  to  have  felt  himself  so  unequal  in  argu- 
ment to  his  contemporary  Carneadcs,  in  public  di» 
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putation,  that  he  confined  himself  to  writing;  whence 
he  was  called  Ka\ano€6as.  (Plut  Mor.  p.  A 14,  d. ; 
Euseh.  de  J'rarp.  Fvang.  xiv.  0.)  He  taught  be- 
lief in  God  us  "  a  Being  blessed,  incorruptible,  and 
of  goodwill  to  men,"  and  blamed  those  who  ascrib- 
ed to  the  gods  44  generation  and  corruption,"  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of  Chrysippus. 
( Plut.  de  Stoic.  Rep.  p.  1 92.)  Besides  this  treatise 
**  on  the  gods,"  he  also  wrote  two  books  on  Divi- 
nation, a  common  topic  among  the  Stoics,  in  which 
he  proved  the  truth  of  the  science  from  the  fore- 
knowledge and  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  explained 
dreams  to  be  supernatural  intimations  of  the  future, 
and  collected  stories  of  divination  attributed  to 
Socrates.  (Cic  de  Divin.  I  3,  20,  39,  54.)  He  is 
said  to  hare  believed  that  Fate  was  a  god,  though 
it  is  not  clear  what  was  implied  in  this  expression 
(Stob.  de  Fata,  16);  and  it  appears  from  Athe- 
naeus  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  Htpi  A«»o> 
Smuoyiat.  (viii.  p.  346.)  Of  his  labours  in  moral 
philosophy  nothing  remains  but  a  few  scattered  no- 
tices, just  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  science  had 
begun  to  decline ;  the  questions  which  arc  treated 
being  points  of  detail,  and  such  as  had  more  to  do 
with  the  application  of  moral  precepts  than  with 
the  principles  themselves  :  such  as  they  were,  how- 
ever, he  took  higher  ground  in  solving  them  than 
his  master  Diogenes.  (Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  12,  13,  23.) 
Compare  Varro,  de  Ling.  LaL  vi.  1.  p.  184,  Fragm. 
p.  289,  cd.  Hip.  [C.  E.  P.] 

A  N  IT  PAT  E  R  (' A»rhraTpoi),  of  Til  eksalomca, 
the  author  of  several  ep%rams  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, lived,  as  we  may  infer  from  some  of  his  epi- 
grams »»  the  latter  (iort  of  the  reign  of  Augustus 
(b.  c  10  and  onwards),  and  perhaps  till  the  reign 
of  Caligula,  (a.  d.  38.)  He  is  probably  the  same 
p<>ct  who  is  called,  in  the  titles  of  several  epigrams 
"Antipater  Macedo."  (Jacobs  Authol.  xiii.  pp.848, 
849.)  [P.  S.J 

ANTI'PATER  ('AKT/iroTpoi).  1.  Of  Tyre,  a 
Stoic  philosopher,  and  a  contemparary  of  Cato  the 
Younger,  whose  friend  Antipater  is  said  to  have 
been  when  Cato  wjia  yet  a  young  man.  (Plut  (Ait. 
Min.  4.)  He  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Anti- 
pater of  Tyre  mentioned  by  Strabo.  (xvi.  p.  757.) 

2.  Of  Tyre,  likewise  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
but  unquestionably  of  a  Liter  date  than  the  for- 
mer, though  Vossius  (de  Hist.  dr.  p.  392,  cd. 
Wcstermann)  confounds  the  two.  Ho  lived 
after,  or  was  at  least  younger  than,  Panaetius 
and  Cicero  (de  Off.  ii.  24),  in  speaking  of  him, 
Bays,  that  he  dud  lately  at  Athens,  which  must 
mean  shortly  before  u.  c  45.  From  this  pas- 
sage we  must  infer  that  Antipater  wrote  a  work 
on  Duties  (de  OffciU),  and  Diogenes  Laertius 
(vii.  139,  140,  142,  148)  refers  to  a  work  of  Anti- 
pater on  the  Universe  (»*?!  koV/xou),  of  which  he 
quotes  the  eighth  book.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PHANKS  ('Airri<pdV«),  of  Aroos,  a 
sculptor,  the  disciple  of  Pericleitus  and  teacher  of 
Cleon.  Since  Cleon  flourished  a.  c.  380,  Anti- 
phnnes  may  be  placed  at  400  u.  c.  Pausanias 
mentions  several  of  his  works,  which  were  at  Del- 
phi, especially  a  horse  in  bronze.  ( Pausan.  v.  1 7, 
x.  9.)  [P.  S.] 

AN1TPHANES  ('Amt<p<iyris),  of  Bkrga  in 
Thrace,  a  Greek  writer  on  marvellous  and  incredi- 
ble things.  ('Awio-To,  Scymnius  Chius  657,  Ax.) 
From  the  manner  in  which  he  is  mentioned  by 
Htrabo  (i.  p.  47,  ii.  pp.  102,  104;  comp.  Polyb. 
xxxiii.  12),  it  would  seem  that  he  wrote  his  eto- 


ries  with  a  view  that  they  should  be  believed  as 
history,  and  that  consequently  he  was  an  impostor. 
It  was  owing  to  Antiphnncs  that  the  verb  &*pyat- 
£tw  was  used  in  the  sense  of  telling  stories.  (Steph. 
Byx.  *.  r.  B«'p7n,  who  however  confounds  our  An- 
tiphanes  with  the  comic  writer  of  Rhodes ;  comp. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  133;  Phot.  CW.  Ifi6.) 
Most  writers  agree  in  believing,  that  Antiphanea 
of  Berga  is  the  same  as  the  Antiphanes  who  wrote 
a  work  on  courtezans  (vcpl  iraipwy),  and  whom 
some  writers  call  Antiphanes  the  Younger.  (Allien, 
xiii.  p.  586  ;  Harpocrat  s. 
Suid.  *.  r.  NdViov.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'PHANES  ('AvrHpirns),  a  comic  poet, 
the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Athenian  poets  of  the  middle  comedy,  was  born, 
according  to  Suidas  (».  «?.),  in  the  93rd  Olym- 
piad, and  died  iu  the  112th,  at  the  age  of*74. 
But  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  156,c.)  quotes  a  fragment 
in  which  Antiphanes  mentions  "King  Seleucus" 
and  Seleucus  was  not  king  till  01.  1 1 8.  2.  The  true 
explanation  of  the  difficulty  is  in  all  probability 
that  suggested  by  Clinton,  namely,  tliat  in  this 
instance,  as  in  others,  Antiphanes  has  been  con- 
founded with  Alexis  and  that  the  fragment  in 
Athenaeus  belongs  to  the  latter  poet  (Clinton,  in 
the  Philological  Museum,  L  p.  607  ;  Meineke,  Fray. 
Com.  i.  pp.  304-7.)  The  above  dates  arc  given  ut 
in  Olympiads  without  the  exact  years  being  speci- 
fied, but  we  may  safely  place  the  life  of  Antiphanes 
between  404  and  330  u.  c.,  and  his  first  exhibition 
about  B.  c  383. 

The  parcnwge  and  birthplace  of  Antiphanea  are 
doubtful.  His  father's  name  was  Demopbancs  or 
Stephanas  probably  the  latter,  since  he  had  a  son 
named  Stephanos  in  accordance  with  the  Athenian 
custom  of  naming  a  child  after  his  grandfather.  As 
his  birthplace  are  mentioned  Cios  on  the  Helles- 
pont, Smyrna,  Rhodes  and  Larisaa ;  but  the  last 
statement  deserves  little  credit  (Meineke,  i.  308.) 

Antiphanes  was  the  most  highly  esteemed  writer 
of  the  middle  comedy,  excepting  Alexis,  who 
shared  that  honour  with  him.  The  fragments 
which  remain  prove  that  Athenaeus  was  right  in 
praising  him  for  the  elegance  of  his  language  (pp. 
27,  156,  168),  though  he  uses  some  words  and 
phrases  which  are  not  found  in  older  writers.  (See 
for  examples  Meineke,  i.  p.  309.)  He  was  one  of  the 
most  fertile  dramatic  authors  that  ever  lived,  for  his 
plays  amounted,  on  the  largest  computation,  to36"5, 
on  the  least  to  260.  We  still  possess  the  titles  of 
about  130.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  of 
the  comedies  ascribed  to  him  were  by  other  writers 
for  the  grammarians  frequently  confound  him,  not 
only,  as  remarked  above,  with  Alexis  but  also 
with  Antiphon,  Apollophanes,  Antisthenes,  aad 
Aristophanes.  Some  of  his  plays  were  on  mytho- 
logical subjects  others  had  reference  to  particular 
persons  others  to  characters,  personal,  professional, 
and  national,  while  others  seem  to  have  been 
wholly  occupied  with  the  intrigues  of  private  life 
In  these  classes  of  subjects  we  see,  as  in  nil  the 
comedians  of  the  period,  the  gradual  transition  of 
the  middle  comedy  into  the  new.  The  fragments 
of  Antiphanes  are  collected  by  Clinton  (I'hdol. 
Mtu.  I.  <•.),  and  more  fully  by  Meineke  (Frag. 
Comic,  vol.  iii.).    He  gained  the  prize  30  times. 

Another  Antiphanes  of  Bcrge  in  Thrace,  is 
mentioned  by  Stephanas  Byzantinus  as  a  comic 
poet  (.».  r.  Bfpyij);  but  this  was  the  writer  cited 
by  Strain  (p.  102)  and  Antonius  Diogmcs  (<ip. 
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Phot.  Out.  166,  p.  112,  Rckker),  as  the  mithor  of 
narvellous  stories  respecting  distant  countries:  he 
is  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  article. 

buida*  mentions  "another  Antiphanes,  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet,  Inter  than  Panaetius,"  who  is 
mentioned  by  no  other  writer,  unless  he  be  the 
Antiphanes  who  wrote  a  work  n*pl  'Eraipwc. 
(Suidas,  s.  v.  Ndviov;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  5116.) 

Antiphanes  Carystiua,  who  is  called  by  Kudocia 
(p.  61)  a  comic  poet,  was  really  a  tragedian,  con- 
temporary with  Thespis.  (Suidas,  ».  r.)  [P.S.J 
A  NTI  THANKS  ('Ak^^s),  an  Epigram- 
matic poet,  several  of  whose  epigrams  are  still 
extant  in  the  Greek  anthology.  He  lived  after  the 
time  of  Meleager  (i.e.  after  R.  c.  100).  but  before 
the  time  of  Philip  of  Thessalonica,  that  is,  about 
the  reign  of  Augustus  ;  for  Philip  incorporated  the 
epigrams  of  Antiphanes  in  his  Anthology,  by 
which  means  they  have  come  down  to  our  times. 
(Jacot*,  rul  AnthiJ.  (irticc.  xiii.  p.  850,  &.c.)  [  L.  S.J 
ANTI'PH ANES  ('AvTHpdtnu),  a  piivmiun  of 
Deloa,  who  is  quoted  by  Caclius  Aurclianus  (Dc 
Afarft.  Chron.  iv.  8,  p.  537),  and  Galen  (fie  Com- 
pos. Mediram.  sec.  Aocoa,  v.  5,  vol.  xii.  p.  877), 
and  must  therefore  have  lived  some  time  in  or  be- 
fore the  second  century  after  Christ.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (f'(wd-j;;.  ii. 
1.  p.  140)  as  having  said,  that  the  sole  cause  of 
diseases  in  man  was  the  too  great  varietv  of  his 
food.  [W.  A.  C.J 

ANTIPHAS.  [Laocoon.J 
ANTI'PH  ATES  ('Am^rr,,).  a  king  of  the 
J-icstrygones  in  Sicily.  WheB  on  the  seventh  day 
after  leaving  the  island  of  Aeolus  Odysseus  landed 
on  the  coast  of  the  Laestrygones,  and  sent  out 
three  of  his  men  to  explore  their  country,  one  of 
them  was  immediately  seized  and  devoured  by 
Antiphates,  for  the  Laestrygones  weie  more  like 
giants  than  men.  They  now  made  an  attack  upon 
the  ships  of  Odysseus,  who  escaped  with  only  one 
vessel.  (Horn.  CW.  x.  80-132.)  Two  other 
mvthical  heroes  of  this  name  occur  in  Od.  xv. 
242,  &c. ;  Virg.  Art,,  ix.  696.  [  L.  S.  ] 

ANTIPIIF/MUS  fArrtywios),  the  Rhodinn, 
founder  of  Gela,  B.  c  690.  The  colony  was  com- 
posed of  Rhodians  and  Cretans,  the  latter  led  by 
Entimus  the  Cretan  (Thuc.  vi.  4,  and  Schol.  ad 
I'tnd.  Ol.  ii.  14),  the  former  ch icily  from  Lindus 
(Herod,  vii.  153),  and  to  this  town  Antiphemus 
himself  (Philostephanus,  ap.  Athen.  vii.  p.  297,  f.) 
belonged.  From  the  Ktym.  Magn.  (*.  r.  ViKa) 
and  Aristaenetus  in  Steph.  Ryxantinus  (*. »».  Ti\a) 
it  appears  the  tale  ran,  that  he  and  his  brother 
Laciu*,  the  founder  of  Phaselis,  were,  when  at 
Delphi,  suddenly  bid  to  go  forth,  one  eastward, 
one  westward ;  and  from  his  laughing  at  the  unex- 
pected response,  the  city  took  it*  name.  From 
Pausanias  (viii.  46.  §  2)  we  hear  of  his  taking  the 
Sicanian  town  of  Omphace,  and  earn  ing  off  from 
it  a  statue  made  by  Daedalus.    Miillcr  (Dor.  i.  6. 

5,  6)  considers  him  a  mythical  person.  (See 
ifcjckh,  Comm.  ad  Pind.  p.  115;  Clinton,  F.  H. 
ii.  c.  690;  Hermann,  Pol.  Antiy.  §  85;  O idler, 
dt  Orig.  Sitrantt.  p.  265.)  [A.  H.  C.J 

ANTITHILUS,  an  architect,  built,  in  con- 
junction with  Pothaeus  and  Mrgncles,  the  treasury 
oftheCarthaginiansatUlympia.(Paus.  vi.  19.  §  4.) 
Hi*  age  and  country  are  unknown.        [P.  S.J 

ANTI'PH  I LUS  CAvT«>iAoi),  an  Athenian 
general,  was  appointed  ;is  the  successor  of  Leos- 
thenet  in  the  Lamian  war,  B.  c.  323,  and  gained  n 
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victory  over  Lconnatus.  (Diod.  x viii.  13 — 15; 
Plut.  Phocum%  24.)  [C  P  M.J 

ANTI'PH  I  LUS  (\WcwAoj),  of  Ryzantiim, 
a  writer  of  epigrams,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Nero,  as  appears  from  one  of  his  epi- 
grams in  which  he  mentions  the  favour  conferred 
by  that  emperor  upon  the  inland  of  Rhodes.  (Art- 
thtJ.  (,'r.  ix.  n.  17)1 ;  comp.  Tacit.  Annul,  xii.  58.) 
The  number  of  his  epigrams  still  extant  is  up- 
wards of  forty,  and  most  of  them  are  superior  in 
conception  and  style  to  the  majority  of  these  com- 
positions. Reiske,  in  his  notes  on  the  Anthology 
of  Cephalas  (p.  191),  was  led,  by  the  difference  of 
style  in  some  of  the  poems  bearing  the  name  of 
Antiphilus,  to  suppose  that  there  were  two  or 
three  poets  of  this  name,  and  that  their  produc- 
tions were  all  by  mistake  ascribed  to  the  one  poet 
of  Ryzantium.  Rut  there  is  not  sufficient  ground 
for  such  nn  hypothesis.  (Jacobs,  ad  Anthol.  Or. 
xiii.  p.  R51,  be.)  [L.  S.J 

ANTI'PH  I  LUS.  of  Egypt,  a  very  distinguished 
painter,  was  the  pupil  of  Ctesidemus,  and  the  con- 
temporary and  rival  of  Apcllcs.  (Lucian,  de  Ca- 
lumn.  lix.  1-5.)  Having  been  born  in  Egypt,  he 
went  when  young  to  the  court  of  Macedonia,  where 
he  painted  portraits  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Egypt,  under 
the  patronage  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Iwigus,  whom 
he  painted  hunting.  He  flourished,  therefore, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century  n.  c.  Con- 
cerning his  false  accusation  against  Apelles  before 
Ptolemy,  see  Apkm.ks. 

The  quality  in  which  he  most  excelled  is  thus 
described  by  Quintdian,  who  mentions  him  among 
the  greatest  painters  of  the  age  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander (xii.  10.  §6):  "facilitate  Antiphilus,  con- 
cipiendia  visionibus,  qua*  <pamaa'tai  vocant,"  which 
expressions  seem  to  describe  a  light  and  airy  ele- 
gance. In  the  list  of  his  works  given  by  Pliny 
are  some  which  answer  exactly  in  subject  to  the 
"^euTturfcu"  of  Quintilian.  (Plin.  xxxv.  37,  40.) 
Varro  (ft.  ft.  iii.  2.  §  5,  Schn.)  names  him  with 
Lysippns.  [P.  S.J 

A'NTIPHON  ('Arrupwv).  1.  The  most  ancient 
among  the  ten  Attic  orators  contained  in  the  Alex- 
andrine canon,  was  a  son  of  Sophilus  the  Sophist, 
and  born  at  Rhamnns  in  Attica  in  B.C.  480.  (Plui. 
Kir.  A'.  Orai.  p.  832,  b. ;  Philostrat.  Vii.  Soph.  i. 
15.  §  1  ;  Phot.  Cod.  p.  485  ;  Suid.  $.  v.;  Eudoc. 
p.  59.)  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  talent  and  a 
firm  character  (Thucyd.  viii.  68  ;  Plut.  Nit.  6), 
and  is  said  to  have  been  educated  nartly  by  his 
father  and  partly  by  Pythodorus,  while  according 
to  others  he  owed  his  education  to  none  but  him- 
self. When  he  was  a  young  man,  the  fame  of 
Gorgias  was  at  its  height.  The  object  of  Gorgias' 
sophistical  school  of  oratory  was  more  to  dazzle  and 
captivate  the  hearer  by  brilliancy  of  diction  and 
rhetorical  artifices  than  to  produce  a  solid  convic- 
tion based  upon  sound  arguments ;  it  was,  in  short, 
a  school  for  show-speeches,  and  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  oratory  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  the 
popular  assembly  lay  beyond  its  sphere.  Anti- 
phon  perceived  this  deficiency,  and  formed  a  higher 
and  more  practical  view  of  the  art  to  which  he  de- 
voted himself;  that  is,  he  wished  to  produce  con- 
viction in  the  mind*  of  the  hearer*  by  means  of  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  subjects  proposed, 
and  this  not  with  a  view  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  school,  but  to  the  courts  and  the  assembly. 
Hence  the  ancients  call  Antiphon  the  inventor  of 
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public  oratory,  or  state  that  he  raised  it  to  a  higher 
position.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph,  i.  16.  §2;  Hennog. 
de  Form.  Oral.  ii.  p.  498  ;  com  p.  Quintil.  iii.  1.  §  1 ; 
Diod.  ap.  Clem.  Ale*.  Strom,  i.  p.  365.)  Antiphon 
was  thus  the  first  who  regulated  practical  eloquence 
by  certain  theoretical  laws,  and  he  opened  a  school 
in  which  he  taught  rhetoric.     Thucydides,  the 
historian,  a  pupil  of  Antiphon,  speaks  of  his 
master  with  the  highest  esteem,  and  many  of 
the  excellencies  of  his  style  are  ascribed  by  the 
ancients  to  the  influence  of  Antiphon.   (SchoL  ad 
Tkuc  iv.  p.  312,  ed.  Bekkcr;  comp.  Dionys.  HaL 
de  Comp.  Verb.  10.)    At  the  same  time,  Antiphon 
occupied  himself  with  writing  speeches  for  others, 
who  delivered  them  in  the  co-iris  of  justice ;  and 
as  he  was  the  first  who  received  money  for  such 
orations — a  practice  which  subsequently  became 
quite  general  —  he  was  severely  attacked  and  ridi- 
culed, especially  by  the  comic  writers,  Plato  and 
Peisander.  (Pliilostr.  /.  c;   Plut.  Vit.  X.  Oral.  p. 
833,  c.)    These  attacks,  however,  may  also  have 
been  owing  to  his  political  opinions,  for  he  belonged 
to  the  oligarchical  party.    This  unpopularity,  to- 
gether with  his  own  reserved  character,  prevented 
his  ever  appearing  as  a  speaker  either  in  the  courts 
or  the  assembly ;  and  the  only  time  he  spoke  in 
public  was  in  u.  a  4 1 1 ,  when  he  defended  himself 
against  the  charge  of  treachery.   (Thuc  viii.  68 ; 
Lys.  c.  Eratmdh.  p.  427  ;  Cic.  Brut.  12.) 

The  history  of  Antiphon's  career  as  a  politician 
is  for  the  most  part  involved  in  great  obscurity, 
which  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  fact,  that 
Antiphon  the  orator  is  frequently  confounded  by 
ancient  writers  with  Antiphon  the  interpreter  of 
signs,  and  Antiphon  the  tragic  poet.  Plutarch 
(/.  c.)  and  Philostratus  (  Vit.  Soph.  I  15.  §  1)  men- 
tion some  events  in  which  he  was  engaged,  but 
Thucydides  seems  to  have  known  nothing  about 
them.    The  only  part  of  his  public  life  of  which 
the  detail  is  known,  is  that  connected  with  the 
revolution  of  B.  c.  411,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  oligarchical  government  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
The  person  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  it 
about  was  Pcisandcr ;  but,  according  to  the  express 
testimony  of  Thucydides,  Antiphon  was  the  man 
who  had  done  everything  to  prepare  the  change, 
and  had  drawn  up  the  plan  of  it  (Comp.  Philostr. 
I.e.;  Plut.  Vit.  X.  Grot.  p.  832,  f.;    On  the  over- 
throw of  the  oligarchical  government  six  months 
after  its  establishment,  Antiphon  was  brought  to 
trial  for  having  attempted  to  negotiate  peace  with 
Sparta,  and  was  condemned  to  death.    His  speech 
in  defence  of  himself  is  stated  by  Thucydides  (viii. 
68  ;  comp.  Cic.  Urut.  12)  to  have  been  the  ablest 
that  was  ever  made  by  any  man  in  similar  circum- 
stances.   It  is  now  lost,  but  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  is  referred  to  by  Harpocration  (*•.  v. 
*reuru&TTis)%  who  calls  it  \6yo$  vtpl  fitrcurrdatvi. 
His  property  was  confiscated,  his  house  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  on  the  site  of  it  a  tablet  was 
erected  with  the  inscription  "Antiphon  the  traitor." 
His  remains  were  not  allowed  to  be  buried  in  Attic 
ground,  his  children,  as  well  as  any  one  who  should 
adopt  them,  were  punished  with  athuia.  (Plut.  l.c.) 

As  an  orator,  Antiphon  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients.  Hermogenes  (</«  Form.  Oral.  p.  497) 
says  of  his  orations,  that  they  were  clear,  true  in 
the  expression  of  feeling,  and  faithful  to  nature, 
and  consequently  convincing.  Others  say,  that 
his  orations  were  beautiful  but  not  graceful,  or 
that  they  had  something  austere  or  antique  about 
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I  them.  (Dionys.  dc  Verb.  Comp.  10,  de  ftato,  20.) 
The  want  of  freshness  and  gracefulness  is  very 
obvious  in  the  orations  still  extant,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  those  actually  spokeu  by  Antiphon's  clients. 
(No.  1,  14,  and  15.)  His  language  is  pure  and 
correct,  and  in  the  three  orations  mentioned  above, 
of  remarkable  clearness.  The  treatment  and  solu- 
tion of  the  point  at  issue  are  always  striking  and 
interesting.  (Dionys.  Jad.  de  Thucyd.  51,  /Jcmoslh. 
8  ;  Phot.  p.  485.)" 

The  ancients  possessed  sixty  orations  of  different 
kinds  which  went  by  the  name  of  Antiphon,  but 
Caccilius,  a  rhetorician  of  the  Augustan  age,  de- 
clared twenty-nve  to  be  spurious.  (Plut.  17/.  X. 
Oral.  p.  833,  b. ;  Phot.  /.  c.)     We  now  possess 
only  fifteen  orations  of  Antiphon,  three  of  which 
were  written  by  him  for  others,  viz.  No.  1.  Kottj- 
yopia  <papfia.Kt ias  Kara  tiji  nwpvids  ;  No.  1 4.  11(^1 
tov  'HptiSov  <p6rou,  and  No.  15.  Utpl  tow  xopfirou. 
The  remaining  twelve  were  written  as  specimens 
for  his  school  or  exercises  on  fictitious  cases.  They 
are  a  peculiar  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  ancient 
oratory,  for  they  are  divided  into  three  tetralogies, 
each  of  which  consists  of  four  orations,  two  accusa- 
tions and  two  defences  on  the  same  subject.  The 
subject  of  the  first  tetralogy  is  a  murder,  the  jht- 
petrator  of  which  is  yet  unknown  ;  that  of  the 
second  an  unpremeditated  murder;  and  that  of  the 
third  a  murder  committed  in  self-defence.  The  clear- 
ness which  distinguishes  his  other  three  orations  is 
not  perceptible  in  these  tetralogies  which  arises  in 
part  from  the  corrupt  and  mutilated  state  in  which 
they  have  come  down  to  us.    A  great  number  of 
the  orations  of  Antiphon,  and  in  fact  all  tho«c 
which  are  extant,  have  for  their  subject  the  com- 
mission of  a  murder,  whence  they  are  sometimes 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  A0701  <poviKol.  (Ilei- 
mog.  de  Form.  Oral.  p.  496,  &c. ;  Amnion.  *.  r. 
ivdvfxrtna.)  The  genuineness  of  the  extant  orations 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  but  the 
best  critics  are  at  present  pretty  nearly  agreed  that 
all  are  really  the  works  of  Antiphon.    As  to  the 
historical  or  antiquarian  value  of  the  three  real 
speeches — the  tetralogies  must  be  left  out  of  the 
question  here— it  must  be  remarked,  that  they 
contain  more  information  than  any  other  ancient 
work  respecting  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the 
criminal  courts  of  Athens.    All  the  orations  of 
Antiphon  arc  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Attic 
orators  edited  by  Aldus,  H.  Stephens,  Reiske, 
Bckker,  Dobson,  and  others.    The  best  separate 
editions  are  those  of  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Z linen, 
1838,  l6mo.,  and  of  E.  Matzncr,  Berlin,  1833,  8vo. 

Besides  these  orations,  the  ancients  ascribe  to 
Antiphon,  1.  A  Rhetoric  (t»x»^J  PiTfopuri)  in  three 
books.  (Plut.  lit.  X.  Oral.  p.  832,  d.;  Phot.  I.e.; 
QuintiL  iii.  1.  §  10.)  When  it  is  said,  that  he 
was  the  first  who  wrote  a  work  on  rhetoric,  this 
statement  must  be  limited  to  the  theory  of  oratory 
in  the  courts  of  justice  and  in  the  assembly  ;  for 
treatises  on  the  art  of  composing  show- speeches 
had  been  written  by  several  sophists  before  him. 
The  work  is  occasionally  referred  to  by  ancient 
rhetoricians  and  gnumnnrians,  but  it  is  now  lo>t. 
2.  TIpooifua  Kal  iwikoyot,  seem  to  have  been  model 
speeches  or  exercises  for  the  use  of  himself  or  his 
scholars,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  tetralo- 
gies may  have  belonged  to  them.  (Suid.  t.  rr.  a>xa, 
atdrto-Bai,  }io\6i)p6s  ;  Phot.  Lex.  s.  r.  p.ox&r\p6s.) 

The  best  modern  works  on  Antiphon  sire:  P.  van 
Spaan  (Ruhnken),  DitttrUitio  huloriot  tU  Juti- 
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p/iontey  Oratore  Atticv,  Leyden,  1765,  4to.,  reprinted 
in  Ruhnken's  Ojiutcula,  and  in  Reiske's  and  Dob- 
ton  *B  Greek  orators ;  Taylor,  Led.  Lgxiue.  vii.  p.  | 
268,  &c,  ed.  ReUke;  Westermann,  GeschicJde  der 
Urieck.  HertdUamlxit,  §§  40  and  41. 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  whom  Plutarch  (  Vit.  X.  Oral. 
p.  833 X  Philostratus  (Vit.  Soph.  i.  1.5.  §  3),  and 
other*,  confound  with  the  Attic  orator  Anti- 
phon, who  was  put  to  death  at  Athens  in  b.  c. 
411.  Now  Antiphon  the  tragic  poet  lived  at 
Syracuse,  at  the  court  of  the  elder  Dionysius, 
who  did  not  assume  the  tyranny  till  the  year 
a  c.  406,  that  is,  five  years  after  the  death  of 
the  Attic  orator.  The  poet  Antiphon  is  said  to 
have  written  dramas  in  conjunction  with  the 
tyrant,  who  is  not  known  to  have  shewn  his  pas- 
sion for  writing  poetry  until  the  latter  period  of 
his  life.  These  circumstances  alone,  if  there  were 
not  many  others,  would  shew  that  the  orator  and 
the  poet  were  two  different  persons,  and  that  the 
latter  must  have  survived  the  former  many  years. 
The  poet  was  put  to  death  by  the  tyrant,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  for  having  used  a  sarcastic 
expression  in  regard  to  tyranny,  or,  according  to 
others,  for  having  imprudently  censured  the  ty- 
rant's compositions.  (Plut.,  Philostr.  U.  cc. ;  Aris- 
tot.  RheL  ii.  6.)  We  still  know  the  titles  of  five 
of  Antiphon 's  tragedies :  vis.  Melragcr,  Andro- 
mache. Medeia,  Jason,  and  Philoctetes.  (Bode, 
Gem*,  der  Dram.  DicJitk.  der  Htllcn.  i.  p.  5.54,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Athens  a  sophist  and  an  epic  poet. 
Said  as,  who  says  that  he  was  sumamed  \oyo- 
(uiytipot,  and  others  state,  that  he  occupied  him- 
self with  the  interpretation  of  signs.  He  wrote 
a  work  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Artemidorus,  Cicero,  and  others. 
(Artemid.  Oneirocr.  ii.  14;  Cic  de  Ltivin.  i.  20, 
51,  ii.  70.)  He  is  unquestionably  the  same  per- 
son as  the  Antiphon  who  was  an  opponent  of  I 
Socrates,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  1 
(Memorab.  L  6.  §  1  ;  compare  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  46  ; 
Senec.  Crmtrov.  9),  and  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  rhetorician  Antiphon  of  Rhamnus,  as  well  as 
from  the  tragic  poet  of  the  same  name,  although 
the  ancients  themselves  appear  to  have  been  doubt- 
ful as  to  who  the  Antiphon  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon really  was.  (Ruhnken,  Ojiuscu/u,  i.  pp.  148, 
&c-,  169,  &c„  ed.  Pricdcmann.)  Not  a  line  of  his 
poems  is  extant. 

4.  The  youngest  brother  of  Plato,  whose  name 
the  philosopher  has  immortalised  in  his  dialogue 
**  Parroenides."  (Plut.  de  Frut.  Amor.  p.  484,  £) 
The  father  of  Plato's  wife  was  likewise  called 
Antiphon.  (Plut  de  Genio  Socrat.) 

5.  An  Athenian,  and  a  contemporary  of  De- 
mosthenes. For  some  offence  his  name  was 
effaced  from  the  list  of  Athenian  citizens,  where- 
upon he  went  to  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He 
pledged  himself  to  the  king,  that  he  would  de- 
stroy by  fire  the  Athenian  arsenal  in  Peiraeeus ; 
but  when  he  arrived  there  with  this  intention, 
be  was  arrested  by  Demosthenes  and  accused  of 
treachery.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  put  to 
death  in  a  c  342.  (Item,  de  Coron.  p.  271; 
Stochow,  de  Aexkwi,  Orut.  Vita,  p.  73,  &c.;  Aks- 
CHINES,  p.  38.) 

6.  A  Greek  sophist,  who  livi  d  before  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  and  whose  opinions  respecting  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  the  genesis  of  things, 

by  this  philosopher.    (Aristot.  Ho- 
L  10,  /%«.  L  2,  ii.  I.) 
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7.  A  Greek  author,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
men  distinguished  for  virtue  (*ffjl  fwv  iv  dptip 
Tpurtuaavrtty),  one  of  whom  was  Pythagora*. 
(Diog.  Laert.  viii.  3  ;  Porphyr.  de  Vit.  Fythag.  p.  9.) 

8.  A  writer  on  agriculture,  mentioned  by  Athe- 
naeus.  (xiv.  p.  650.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTIPHUS  ('At-ri^oi).  1.  A  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba.  (Horn.  //.  iv.  490  ;  Apollod.  iii.  12. 
§  5.^  While  he  was  tending  the  flocks  on  mount 
Ida  with  his  brother  Isus,  he  was  made  prisoner 
by  Achilles,  but  was  restored  to  freedom  alter  a 
ransom  was  given  for  him.  He  afterwards  fell  by 
the  hands  of  Agamemnon.   (Horn.  //.  ix.  101,  &c.) 

2.  A  son  of  Thessalus,  and  one  of  the  Greek 
heroes  at  Troy.  He  and  his  brother  Pheidippus 
joined  the  Greeks  with  thirty  ships,  and  com- 
manded the  men  of  Carpathos  Casos,  Cos,  and 
other  islands.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  675,  &c.)  According 
to  Hyginus  (Fab.  97)  he  was  a  son  of  Mnesylus 
and  Chalciope.  Four  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name  are  mentioned  in  Horn.  //.  ii.  846',  Od. 
ii.  19,  xvii.  68  ;  Apollod  i.  7.  §  3.        [L.  S.] 

A  NT1 'STATES,  CALLAESCHRUS,  ANTI- 
MA'CHIDKS,  and  PORl'NOS,  were  the  archi- 
tects who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Olrmpius  at  Athens,  under  PeUistratus. 
(Vitruv.  "vii.  Praef.  §  15.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTl'STHENES  ('Airifffl^KTjj),  an  Aurk.kn- 
tink,  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xiii.  84)  as  an 
instance  of  the  immense  wealth  which  private  citi- 
zens possessed  at  Agrigentum.  When  hi*  daughter 
was  married,  more  than  800  carriages  went  in  the 
nuptial  procession. 

ANTl'STHENES  ( 'AmaBirr,* ),  a  Cynic 
philosopher,  the  son  of  Antisthenes,  an  Athenian, 
was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Cynics,  which 
of  all  the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy  was  per- 
haps the  most  devoid  of  any  scientific  purpose. 
He  flourished  B.  c.  366  (Diod.  xv.  76),  and  his 
mother  was  a  Thracian  (Suidas,  s.  v.  ;  Diog. 
Laert.  vi.  1),  though  some  say  a  Phrygian,  an 
opinion  prolxihly  derived  from  his  replying  to 
a  man  who  reviled  him  as  not  being  a  genuine 
Athenian  citizen,  that  the  mother  of  the  gods  waa 
a  Phrygian.  In  his  youth  he  fought  at  Tanagra 
(a  c.  426),  and  was  a  disciple  first  of  Gorgias,  and 
then  of  Socrates,  whom  he  never  quitted,  and  at 
whose  death  he  was  present  (Plat.  Fhaed.  §  59.) 
He  never  forgave  his  master's  persecutors  and  is 
even  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  procuring 
their  punishment.  (Diog.  Laert.  vi.  10.)  He 
survived  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  c.  371),  as  he  is 
reported  to  have  compared  the  victory  of  the 
Thebans  to  a  set  of  schoolboys  beating  their  mas- 
ter (Plut.  i.ycunj.  30),  and  died  at  Athens,  at  tho 
age  of  70.  (Eudocia,  Violariuin,  p.  56.)  He 
taught  in  the  Cynosargcs  a  gymnasium  for  the  use 
of  Athenians  bom  of  foreign  mothers  near  tho 
temple  of  Hercules.  Hence  probably  his  followers 
were  called  Cynics  though  the  Scholiast  on  Aristotle 
(p.  23,  Brandis)  deduces  the  name  from  the  habits  of 
the  school,  cither  their  dog- like  neglect  of  all  forms 
and  usages  of  society,  sleeping  in  tubs  and  in  tho 
streets,  and  eating  whatever  they  could  find,  or 
from  their  shameless  insolence,  or  else  their  perti- 
nacious adherence  to  their  own  opinions,  or  lastly 
from  their  habit  of  driving  from  them  all  whom 
they  thought  unfit  for  a  philosophical  life.  His 
writings  were  very  numerous  and  chiefly  dialogues 
some  of  them  being  vehement  attacks  on  his  con- 
temporaries as  on  Alcibiades  in  the  second  of  his 
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two  works  entitled  Cyrm,  on  Gorgias  in  YAsArch*- 
Inn*  and  a  most  furious  one  on  Plato  in  his  Saiko. 
(  Athen.  v.  p.  2*20,  b.)  His  style  was  pure  and  ele- 
gant, And  Theopompus  even  said  that  Plato  stole 
from  him  many  of  hi*  thoughts.  (Athen.  xi.  p. 
508,  c.)  Cicero,  however,  calls  him  "  homo  acu- 
tus  magis  quam  eruditus"  {ad.  Alt  xii.  38),  and 
it  is  impossible  that  his  writings  could  have  de- 
served any  higher  praise.  He  possessed  consider- 
able powers  of  wit  and  sarcasm,  and  was  fund  of 
playing  upon  words ;  saying,  for  instance,  that  be 
would  rather  fall  among  KOpdxts  than  koAcCkcs,  for 
the  one  devour  the  dead,  but  the  other  the  living ; 
and  that  one  of  his  pupils  stood  in  need  f}i6\ut- 
ptav  Kaivov,  Kal  ypapttov  kclwov  (t.  e.  teal  vov). 
Two  declamations  of  his  are  preserved,  named 
Ajax  and  Ulysses  which  are  purely  rhetorical, 
and  an  epistle  to  Aristippus  is  attributed  to  him. 

His  philosophical  system  was  almost  confined  to 
ethics.    In  all  that  the  wise  man  does,  he  said,  he 
conforms  to  perfect  virtue,  and  pleasure  is  not  only 
unnecessary  to  man,  but  a  positive  evil.    He  is 
reported    to  have  held    pain  and   even  infamy 
(d8o£ia)  to  be  blessings,  and  that  madness  is  pre- 
ferable to  pleasure,  though  Hitter  thinks  that  some 
of  these  extravagances  must  have  been  advanced 
not  as  his  own  opinions,  but  those  of  the  interlocu- 
tors in  his  dialogues.    According  to  Schleiermacher 
{Aumcrkunffr.it  zum  PhUett.  S.  204),  the  passage  in 
the  Philebus  (p.  44),  which  mentions  the  theory, 
that  pleasure  is  a  mere  negntion,  and  consists  only 
in  the  absence  of  pain,  refers  to  the  opinions  of 
Antisthcnes;  and  the  statement  in  Aristotle  {Eth. 
Nic.  x.  1),  that  some  persons  considered  pleasure 
wholly  worthless  {KOfitSrj  <pav\ov)  is  certainly  an  j 
allusion  to  the  Cynical  doctrine.    It  is,  however, 
probable  that  he  did  not  consider  all  pleasure 
worthless,  but  only  that  which  results  from  the 
gratification  of  sensual  or  artificial  desires,  for  we 
find  him  praising  the  pleasures  which  spring  4k 
rfjs  tf^xm  {X-on.  Si/mp.  iv.  41),  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  a  wisely  chosen  friendship.  (Diog. 
I-iert.  vi.  11.)    The  sum  mum  bonum  he  placed  in 
a  life  according  to  virtue, —  virtue  consisting  in 
action,  and  being  such,  that  when  onco  obtained 
it  is  never  lost,  and  exempts  the  wise  man  from 
the  chance  of  error.    That  is,  it  is  closely  con- 
nected with  reason,  but  to  enable  it  to  develop 
itself  in  action,  and  to  be  sufficient  for  happiness, 
it  requires  the  aid  of  energy  (Samparifri)  Jffxvt); 
so  that  we  may  represent  him  as  teaching,  that  the 
sum  mum  bonum,  dprrfj,  is  attainable  by  teaching 
{SiSturrivY  and  made  up  of  <pp6vr)<n%  and  tox&s. 
Hut  here  he  becomes  involved  in  a  vicious  circle, 
for  when  asked  what  <pp6vr}<rts  is,  he  could  only 
call  it  an  insight  into  the  good,  having  before 
made  the  good  to  consist  in  <pp6rrt<Tts.  (Plat. 
Bcp.  vi.  p.  505.)    The  negative  character  of  his 
ethics,  which  are  a  mere  denial  of  the  Cyrenaic 
doctrine,  is  further  shewn  in  his  apophthegm,  that  ' 
the  most  necessary  piece  of  knowledge  is  to  Kaxd 
dvo,ua8t7v,  while  "in  his  wish  to  isolate  and  with- 
draw the  sage  from  all  connexion  with  others, 
rendering  him  superior  even  to  natural  affection 
ami  the  political  institutions  of  his  country,  he 
really  founds  a  system  as  purely  selfish  as  that  of 
Aristippus. 

The  J'hysicus  of  Antisthenes  contained  a  theory 
of  the  nature  of  the  gods  (Cic.  de  AW/.  Deor.  i. 
IS),  in  which  he  contended  for  the  Unity  of  the 
Deity,  and  that  man  is  unable  to  know  him  by 


•  any  sensible  representation,  since  he  is  unlike  any 
,    being  on  earth.    (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  GOI.) 

He  probably  held  just  views  of  providence,  shew- 
ing the  sufficiency  of  virtue  for  happiness  by  the 
fact,  that  outward  events  arc  regulated  by  God  so 
as  to  benefit  the  wise.    Such,  at  least,  was  the 
view  of  his  pupil  Diogenes  of  Si  nope,  and  seems 
involved  in  his  own  statement,  that  all  which  bo- 
longs  to  others  is  truly  the  property  of  the  wise 
man.    Of  his  logic  we  hear  that  he  held  definitions 
to  be  impossible,  since  we  can  only  say  that  every 
individual  is  what  it  is,  and  can  give  no  more  than 
a  description  of  its  qualities,  e.  g.  that  silver  is  like 
tin  in  colour.    (Arist.  Met.  viiL  3.)    Thus  he,  of 
course,  disbelieved  the  Platonic  system  of  ideas, 
since  each  particular  object  of  thought  has  its  own 
separate  essence.    This  also  is  in  conformity  with 
the  practical  and  unscientific  character  of  his  doc- 
trine, and  its  tendency  to  isolate  noticed  above. 
He  never  had  many  disciples,  which  annoyed  him 
so  much  that  he  drove  away  those  who  did  attend 
his  teaching,  except  Diogenes,  who  remained  with 
him  till  his  death.    His  staff  and  wallet  and  mean 
clothing  were  only  proofs  of  his  vanity,  which 
Socrates  told  him  he  saw  through  the  holes  of 
his  coat.    The  same  quality  appears  in  his  con- 
tempt for  the  Athenian  constitution  and  social  in- 
stitutions generally,  resulting  from  his  being  him- 
self debarred  from  exercising  the  rights  of  a  citizen 
by  the  foreign  extraction  of  his  mother.    His  phi- 
losophy was  evidently  thought  worthless  by  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  to  the  former  of  whom  he  was  per- 
sonally hostile.    His  school  is  classed  by  Hitter 
among  the  imperfect  Socraticista ;  after  his  death 
|  his  disciples  wandered  further  and  further  from  nil 
scientific  objects,  and  plunged  more  deeply  into 
fanatical  extravagances.     Perhaps  some  of  their 
exaggerated  statements  have  been  attributed  to 
their  master.    The  fragments  which  remain  of  his 
writings  have  been  collected  by  Winckelmann 
(Antisthenes  Fragmenta,  Turici,  *1842),  and  this 
small  work,  with  the  account  of  him  by  Hitter 
{Geich,  der  Philosophic,  vii.  4)  will  supply  all  the 
information  which  can  be  desired.    Most  of  the 
ancient  authorities  have  been  given  in  the  course 
of  this  article.    We  may  add  to  them  Arrian, 
Ejndet.  iii.  22,  iv.  0,  1 1  ;  Lucian,  Ctftric  iii.  p. 
541  ;  Julian,  Oral.  vii.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ANTI'STHENES  {'Amaetvrts),  a  disciple  of 
Heraclkitus,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  work 
of  his  master.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  15,  vi.  19.)  It 
is  not  improbable  that  this  Antisthcnes  may  be 
the  same  as  the  one  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
succession  of  the  Greek  philosophers  (of  tc5k 
<pt\oa6<pwv  SiaSoxai),  which  is  so  often  referred  to 
by  Diogenes  Laeftius  (i.  40,  ii.  39,  98,  vi.  77,  87, 
vii.  1G8,  &c),  unless  it  appear  preferable  to  assign 
it  to  the  peripatetic  philosopher  mentioned  by 
Phlegon.  {de  MirtML  3.)  [L.  S.] 

•  ANTI'STHENES  ('A>™r<tfn»t),  of  Rhodes, 
a  Greek  historian  who  lived  about  the  year  b.  c 
200.  He  took  an  active  p.irt  in  the  political 
affairs  of  his  country,  and  wrote  a  history  of  his 
own  time,  which,  notwithstanding  its  partiality 
towards  his  native  island,  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
high  praise  by  Poly  bins.  (xvi.  14,  Ac. ;  comp. 
Diog.  Laert.  vi.  19.)  Plutarch  {de  Fltw.  22)  men- 
tions an  Antisthenes  who  wrote  a  work  called 
Melcagris,  of  which  the  third  book  is  quoted  ;  and 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxvi.  12)  speaks  of  a  person  of  the 
same  name,  who  wrote  on  the  pyramids;  but 
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whether  they  are  the  same  person  as  the  Rhodian, 
•r  two  distinct  writers,  or  the  Ephesian  Antis- 
thenes  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Lae'rtius  (vi.  19), 
cannot  bo  decided.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'STHKNES  ('Arr.crfl^f),  a  Spartan 
admiral  in  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  was  sent  out  in 
h.  c,  4 12,  in  command  of  a  squadron,  to  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  to  have  succeeded  Astyo- 
chus,  in  case  the  Spartan  commissioners  thought  it 
necessary  to  deprive  that  officer  of  his  command. 
(Thuc.  viii.  30.)  Wo  hear  of  him  again  in  a.  c. 
-'J99,  when,  with  two  other  commissioners,  he  was 
sent  out  to  inspect  the  state  of  alTairs  in  Asia,  and 
announce  to  Dercyllidas  that  his  command  was  to 
lie  prolonged  for  another  year.  (Xen.  IhUen.  iii.  2. 
§  6.)  There  was  also  an*  Athenian  general  of  this 
name.  (A/em.  iii.  4.  §  1.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ANTl'STIA.  1.  Wife  of  Ap.  Claudius,  Cos. 
n.  c  143,  and  mother-in-law  of  Tib.  Gracchus. 
(Pint  Tfb.  Grwrk.  4.) 

2.  Daughter  of  P.  Antistius  [  Antistius  No.  GJ 
and  Calpurnia,  was  married  to  Pompeius  Magnus 
in  b.  c  86,  who  contracted  the  connexion  that  he 
might  obtain  a  favourable  judgment  from  Antistius, 
who  presided  in  the  court  in  which  Pompeius  was 
ti»  be  tried.  Antistia  was  divorced  by  her  husband 
in  ac  82  by  Sulla's  order,  who  made  him  marry 
his  step-daughter  Aemilia.    (Plut.  Pomp.  4,  9.) 

ANTl'STIA  ft  ENS,  on  coins  and  inscriptions 
usually  ANTE'STIA,  plebeian.  (Liv.  vi.  30.)  In 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  none  of  the  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  gens  appear  with  any  surname,  and 
even  in  later  times  they  arc  sometimes  mentioned 
without  one.  The  surnames  under  the  republic 
are  Labko,  Rroini's  and  Varus :  those  who  had 
no  surname  arc  given  under  Antistius.  No  per- 
sons of  this  name  are  of  great  historical  importance. 

ANTI'STIUS.  I.  Skx.  Antistius  tribune  of 
the  plebs  b.  c  422.  (Liv.  iv.  42.) 

2.  U  Antistius  consular  tribune,  b.  c.  379. 
(Liv.  vi.  30.) 

3.  M.  Antistius  tribune  of  the  plebs  about 
ac  320.  (Liv.  xxvi.  33,  ix.  12.) 

4.  M.  Antistius  was  sent  in  it.  ex.  218  to  the 
north  of  Italy  to  recall  C.  Klaminius  the  consul 
elect,  to  Rome.  (Liv.  xxi.  63.) 

5.  Sax.  Antistius  was  sent  in  B.  c.  208  into 
Gaul  to  watch  the  movements  of  llasdrubal.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  36.) 

6.  P.  Antistius,  trilmne  of  the  plebs,  h.  c,  88, 
opposed  in  his  tribuneship  C.  Caesar  Strabo,  who 
was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  without  having 
been  praetor.  The  speech  he  made  upon  this  occa- 
sion brought  him  into  public  notice,  and  afterwards 
he  frequently  had  important  causes  entrusted  to 
him,  though  he  was  already  advanced  in  years. 
Cicero  speaks  favourably  of  his  eloquence.  In 
consequence  of  the  marriage  of  hi*  daughter  to 
Pompeius  Magnus  he  supported  the  party  of  Sulla, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  young  Marius  in 
B.  c.  82.  His  wife  Calpurnia  killed  herself  upon 
the  death  of  her  husband.  (Cic.  Ilrut.  63,  90, 
pro  Husc.  Amer.  32;  Veil.  Pat,  ii.  26;  Appian, 
B.  C.  i.  88 ;  Liv.  Epit.  86 ;  Plut.  Pomp.  9  ;  Dru- 
niann,  Geseh.  Itums^  L  p.  5.5.) 

7.  T.  Antistius  quaestor  in  Macedonia,  B.  c. 
50.  When  Pompey  came  into  the  province  in 
the  following  year,  AiUistius  had  received  no  suc- 
cessor;  and  according  to  Cicero,  he  did  only  as 
much  for  Pompey  as  circumstances  compelled  "him. 
He  took  no  part  in  the  war,  and  after  the  l»att!e  of 
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I  Pharsalia  went  to  Bithynia,  wheic  he  saw  Caesar 
and  was  pardoned  by  him.  He  died  at  Corey ra  <>n 
his  return,  leaving  behind  him  consideiable  pro- 
perty.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  xiii.  29.) 

ANTI'STIUS,  the  name  of  the  physician  who 
examined  the  body  of  Julius  Caesar  after  his 
murder,  b.  c.  44  ;  and  who  is  said  by  Suetonius 
(Jul.  Gtr*.  82)  to  have  declared,  that  out  of  all 
his  wounds  only  one  was  mortal, namely,  that  which 
he  had  received  in  the  breast.         [W.  A.  O.] 

ANTISTIUS  ('Airumo*),  a  writer  of  Greek 
EritiH A.Ms  though,  as  his  name  seems  to  indicate, 
a  Roman  by  birth.  Respecting  his  life  and  his 
age  nothing  is  known,  but  we  possess  three  of  his 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Jacoljs,  ail 
Anthol.  Gr.  xiii.  p.  852.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'STIUS  SOSIA'NUS.  [Sosianus.] 
SP.  A'NTIUS,  a  Roman  ambassador,  was  sent 
with  three  others  to  Lar  Tolumnius  the  king  of 
the  Veientes  in  B.C.  438,  by  whom  he  was  killed. 
Statues  of  all  four  were  placed  on  the  Rostra. 
(Liv.  iv.  16  ;  Cic.  Phi/,  ix.  2.)  In  Pliny  (//.  A\ 
xxxiv.  6.  s.  11)  the  reading  is  Sp.  Nautius  which 
ought,  however,  to  be  changed  into  Autius.  (Com p. 
Drakenborch,  ml  fJv.  t.c.) 

ANTO'NIA.  1.  A  daughter  of  Antonius  the 
orator,  Cos.  B.  c.  99  [Antonius  No.  8J,  was 
seized  in  Italy  itself  by  the  pirates  over  whom  her 
father  triumphed,  and  obtained  her  liberation  only 
on  payment  of  a  lnrge  sum.  (Plut.  Pomp.  24.] 

2.  3.  The  two  daughters  of  C.  Antonius  Cos. 
B.  c.  63,  of  whom  one  was  married  to  C.  Cnninius 
Gallus  (Val.  Max.  iv.  2.  §  6),  and  the  other  to  her 
first  cousin,  M.  Antonius  the  triumvir.  The  latter 
was  divorced  by  her  husband  in  47,  on  the  ground 
of  an  alleged  intrigue  between  her  and  Dolabella. 
(Cic.  Phil.  \\.  38;  Plot.  Ant.  9.) 

4.  Daughter  of  M.  Antonius  the  triumvir,  and 
his  second  wife  Antonia,  was  betrothed  to  the  son 
of  M.  Lepidus  in  B.  c.  44,  and  married  to  him  in 
36.  (Dion  Cass.  xliv.  53  ;  Appian,  //.  V.  v.  93.) 
She  must  have  died  soon  after;  for  her  husband 
Lepidus  who  died  in  30,  wa»  at  that  time  married 
to  a  second  wife,  Servilia.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  88  ;  Dru- 
manu,  Getch.  Jioi/it,  i.  p.  518.) 

5.  The  elder  of  the  two  daughters  of  M.  An- 
tonius by  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus  was 
bom  b.  c.  39,  and  was  married  to  L.  Domitiiu 
Ahenobarbus  Cos.  b.  c  16.  Her  son  by  this 
marriage,  Cn.  Domitius  was  the  father  of  the  em- 
peror Nero.  [See  the  Stemma,  p.  84.]  According 
to  Tacitus  {Ann.  iv.  44,  xiL  64),  this  Antonia  was 
the  younger  daughter ;  but  we  have  followed  Sueto- 
nius (Aer.  5)  and  Plutarch  (Ant.  87)  in  calling 
her  the  elder.  (Compare  Dion  Ca»s.  1L  15.) 

6.  The  younger  of  the  two  daughters  of  M.  An- 
tonius by  Octavia,  born  about  ttc.  36,  was  married 
to  Drums  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  by 
whom  she  had  three  children  :  1.  Germanicus,  the 
father  of  the  emperor  Caligula  ;  2.  Livia  or  Li  villa  ; 
and  3.  the  emperor  Claudius.  She  lived  to  see 
the  accession  of  her  grandson  Caligula  to  the  throne, 
A.  D.  37,  who  at  first  conferred  upon  her  the  great- 
est honours  but  afterwards  treated  her  with  so 
much  contempt,  that  her  death  was  hastened  by 
his  conduct  :  according  to  some  accounts  he  admi- 
nistered poison  to  her.  The  emperor  Claudius 
paid  the  highest  honours  to  her  memory.  Pliny 
(//.  Ar.  xxxv.  36.  §  16)  speaks  of  a  temple  of  An- 
tonia, which  was  proktbly  built  at  the  command  of 
Cfatdius.    Antonia  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty, 
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virtue,  and  chastity.  Her  portrait  on  the  annexed 
coin  rapports  the  account*  which  arc  given  of  her 
beauty.  (Pint.  Ant.  87;  Dion  Com.  lviii.  1 1,  lix.  3, 
Ix.  5;  Suet  Col.  i.  15,  23 ;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  3,  18, 
xL  3 1  VaL  Max.  if.  3.  §  3  ;  Eckhel,  vi.  p.  1 78,  &c.) 


7.  The  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius  by 
Pctina,  was  married  by  her  father  first  to  Pompeius 
Magnus,  and  afterwards  to  Faustus  Sulla.  Nero 
wished  to  marry  her  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
Poppaca,  a.  d.  6G  ;  and  on  her  refusing  his  proposal, 
he  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death  on  u  charge  of 
treason.  According  to  some  accounts,  she  was  privy 
to  the  conspiracy  of  Piso.  (Suet.  Claud.  27,  AVr. 
35  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xiL  2,  xiii.  23,  xv.  53 ;  Dion  Cass. 
Ix.  5.) 

ANTCNIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian. 
The  patrician  Antonii  bear  the  cognomen  Merenda 
[Mkrknda];  the  plebeian  Antonii  bear  no  sur- 
name under  the  republic,  with  tho  exception  of  Q. 
Antonius,  propraetor  in  Sardinia  in  the  time  of 
Sulla,  who  is  aillcd  Ralbus  upon  coins.  (Eckhel, 

v.  p.  140.)  The  plebeian  Antonii  are  given  under 
Antonius.  Antonius,  tho  triumvir,  pretended 
that  his  gens  was  descended  from  Anton,  a  son  of 
Hercules.  (Plut.  Ant.  4,  36,  60.)  We  arc  told 
that  he  harnessed  lions  to  his  chariot  to  commemo- 
rate his  descent  from  this  hero  (Plin.  //.  N.  viii. 
16.  s.  21 ;  comp.  Cic  ad  Att.  x.  13);  and  many  of 
his  coins  bear  a  lion  for  the  same  reason.  (Eckhel, 

vi.  pp.  38,  44.) 

A  NTO'N  IN  US.  1 .  A  Roman  of  high  rank,  and 
a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Pliny  the  Younger, 
among  whose  letters  there  arc  three  addressed  to 
Antoninus.  Pliny  limps  the  most  extravagant 
praise  upon  his  friend  both  for  his  personal  charac- 
ter and  his  skill  in  composing  Greek  epigrams  and 
iambics.    (Plin.  Epist.  iv.  3,  18,  v.  10.) 

2.  A  ncw-PIatonist,  who  lived  early  in  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era,  was  a  son  of  Eustalhius 
and  Sosipatra,  and  had  a  school  at  Cnnopus,  near 
Alexandria  in  Egypt.  He  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  those  who  sought  his  instructions,  but  he  never 
expressed  any  opinion  upon  divine  things,  which 
he  considered  beyond  man's  comprehension.  He 
and  his  disciples  .were  strongly  attached  to  the 
heathen  religion  ;  but  he  had  acuteness  enough  to 
sec  that  its  end  was  near  at  hand,  and  he  predicted 
that  after  his  death  all  the  splendid  temples  of  the 
^<>da  would  be  changed  into  tombs.  His  moral 
conduct  is  described  as  truly  exemplary.  (Eunapius, 
Vit.  A«l»iU  p.  68,  ed.  Antw.  15G8.)       [L.  S.J 

ANTONI'NUS.  The  work  which  bean,  the 
title  cf  Antonini  Itinkrarium  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  It 
is  also  ascribed  in  the  MSS.  severally  to  Julius 

Titus  Aurelius  Fulvus, 
Consul  A.  D.  85  and  8.9,  and  Praefectus  urbi. 

I.  

Aurelius  Fulvus, 


ANTONINU& 

Caesar,  Antonius  Augustus,  Antonius  Augusta] is, 

and  Antoninus  Augustus.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
itinerary  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  in  which 
both  the  principal  and  the  cross-roads  are  described 
by  a  list  of  all  the  places  and  stations  upon  them, 
the  distances  from  place  to  place  being  given  in 
Roman  miles. 

We  are  informed  by  Aethicus,  a  Greek  geogra- 
pher whose  CosiMOi/raphiu  was  translated  by  St. 
Jerome,  that  in  the  consulship  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  M.  Antonius  (a  c.  44),  a  general  survey  of 
the  empire  was  undertaken,  at  the  command  of 
Caesar  and  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  by  three 
persons,  who  severally  completed  their  labours  in 
30, 24,  and  1.9,  h.  c,  and  that  Augustus  sanctioned 
the  result*  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  The  proba- 
ble inference  from  this  statement,  compared  with 
the  MS.  titles  of  the  Itinerary,  is,  that  that  work 
embodied  the  results  of  the  survey  mentioned  by 
Aethicus.  In  fact,  the  circumstance  of  the  Itine- 
rary and  the  Cosmwjrapkiu  of  Aethicus  being 
found  in  the  same  MS.  has  led  some  writers  to 
suppose  that  it  was  Aethicus  himself  who  reduced 
the  survey  into  the  form  in  which  we  have  it. 
The  time  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus,  when 
the  Roman  empire  had  reached  its  extent,  was 
that  at  which  we  should  expect  such  a  work  to  be 
undertaken  ;  and  no  one  was  more  likely  to  under- 
take it  than  the  great  reformer  of  the  Roman  ca- 
lendar. The  honour  of  the  work,  therefore,  seems 
to  belong  to  Julius  Caesar,  who  began  it ;  to  M. 
Antonius,  who,  from  his  position  in  the  state,  must 
have  shared  in  its  commencement  and  prosecution  ; 
and  to  Augustus  under  whom  it  was  completed. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  received 
important  additions  and  revision  under  one  or  both 
of  the  Autonines  who,  in  their  labours  to  consoli- 
date the  empire,  would  not  neglect  such  a  work. 
The  names  included  in  it,  moreover,  prove  that  it 
was  altered  to  suit  the  existing  state  of  the  empire 
down  to  the  time  of  Diocletian  (a.  d.  285-305), 
after  which  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  alteration, 
for  the  passages  in  which  the  name  u  Constantino- 
poli***  occurs  are  probably  spurious.  Whoever 
may  have  been  its  author,  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  work  was  an  official  one.  In  seve- 
ral passages  the  numbers  are  doubtful.  The  names 
are  put  down  without  any  specific  rule  as  to  th» 
case.  It  was  first  printed  by  11.  Stephens,  Paris. 
(1512.)  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Wesseling, 
Amst  1735,  4to.  (The  Preface  to  Wesseling 'a 
edition  of  the  Itinerary;  The  Article  4 Antoninus, 
the  Itinerary  of,'  in  the  Penny  Cyclopmlia.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTON  I' N US,  M.  AURE'LIUS.   [M.  Au- 

RKANTONI'NUS  PIUS.  Tho  name  of  this 
emperor  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  at  full  length, 
was  Titus  A urrliut  Fulvus  Boionius  Arrius  Anto- 
ninus— a  series  of  appellations  derived  from  his 
paternal  and  maternal  ancestors,  from  whom  ho 
inherited  great  wealth.  The  family  of  his  father 
was  originally  from  Nemausus  (Nismes)  in  Trans- 
alpine Gaul,  and  the  most  important  members  of 
the  stock  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


Titus  Arrius  Antoninus,  ^ 
Consul  a.  n.  69  and  96. 


T 


ProcUla. 


Aureuus  ruivus,  -r- 
Constd,  but  not  named  in  the  Fasti.  | 


=r      Arm  Fadilla. 
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Titos  Aurelius  Fulvus,  afterwards  T.  A  emits  Hadrianus  Antomms  Pus  Ai  gusti  a, 

Married  Annia  Galeria  Faustina. 


M.  Oalerius  Antoninus. 


—  M.  Aurclius  Fulvus  — 
Antoninus. 

Antoninns  himself  was  bom  near  Lanuvium  on  the 
1 9  in  of  September,  a.  D.  80',  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian ;  was  brought  up  at  Lorium,  a  villa  on  the 
Aurelian  way,  about  twelve  miles  from  Home ; 

I Kissed  his  boyhood  under  the  superintendence  of 
ii»  two  grandfathers,  and  from  a  very  early  ape 
gave  promise  of  his  future  worth.  After  having 
tilled  the  offices  of  quaestor  and  praetor  with  great 
distinction,  he  was  elevated  to  the  consulship  in 
1-0,  was  afterwards  selected  by  Hadrian  as  one  of 
the  four  consular*  to  whom  the  administration  of 
Italy  was  entrusted,  was  next  appointed  proconsul 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  which  he  ruled  no  wisely 
that  he  surpassed  in  fame  all  former  governors,  not 
excepting  his  grandfather  A  mm*,  and  on  his  re- 
turn home  was  admitted  to  share  the  secret  coun- 
sels of  the  prince.  In  consequence,  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  his  merit  alone,  after  the  death  of  Aelius 
Caesar,  he  was  adopted  by  Hadrian  on  the  25th  of 
February  138,  in  the  52nd  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  immediately  assumed  by  his  new  Cither  as 
colleague  in  the  tribunate  and  proconsular  imperi- 
um,  and  thenceforward  bore  the  name  of  T.  Aelius 
H.ulrianus  Antoninus  Caesar.  Being  at  this  poruxl 
without  male  issue,  he  was  required  to  adopt  M. 
Annius  Verus  the  son  of  his  wife's  brother,  and 
also  L.  Ceionius  Commodus  the  son  of  Aelius  Cae- 
sar, who  had  been  previously  adopted  by  Hadrian 
but  was  now  dead.  These  two  individuals  were 
afterwards  the  emperors  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
and  I*.  Aurelius  Verus. 

Hadrian  died  nt  Bake  on  the  2nd  of  July,  138, 
but  a  few  months  after  these  arrangements  had 
been  concluded,  and  Antoninus  without  opposition 
ascended  the  throne.  Several  years  before  this 
event,  he  had  married  Annia  Galeria  Faustina, 
whose  descent  will  be  understood  by  referring  to 
the  account  given  of  the  family  of  her  nephew, 
M.  Ai  rsmcs.  By  her  he  had  two  daughters, 
Aurelia  Fadilla  aud  Annia  Faustina,  and  two  sons, 
M.  Aurelius  Fulvus  Antoninus  and  M.  Cialerius 
Antoninus.  Aurelia  married  Lamia  Syllanus,  and 
dittl  at  the  time  when  her  father  was  setting  out 
for  Asia.  Faustina  became  the  wife  of  her  first 
cousin  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  future  emperor.  Of 
the  male  progeny  we  know  nothing.  The  name  of 
the  rimt  mentioned  was  discovered  by  I'ngi  in  an 
inscription,  the  portrait  of  the  second  appears  on  a 
rare  Creek  coin,  with  the  legend,  M.  TALEPIOt'. 
ANTONEINOC  .  ATTOKPATOPOC.  ANTttNEINOT 
TIOC.  On  the  reverse  of  the  medal  is  the  head 
of  his  mother,  with  the  words,  0EA  +ATCTEINA, 
which  prove  that  it  was  struck  subsequently  to  her 
d.^ith,  which  happened  in  the  third  year  after  her 
husband V  accession.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
while  Oalerius  is  styled  "win  of  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus'* he  is  not  termed  KAI2AP,  a  title  which 
would  scarcely  have  been  omitted  iiad  he  been 
born  or  been  alive  after  his  father's  elevation. 
From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  from  the  abso- 
lute silence  of  history  with  regard  to  these  youths, 
and  from  the  positive  assertion  of  Dion  Ca&sius 
(Ixix.  21 ),  that  Antoninus  had  no  male  issue  when 


Aurelia  Fadilla.  —  Annia  Faustina,  wife  of  the 
emperor  M.  A t'RKi.ii  s. 

adopted  by  Hadrian,  we  may  conclude  that  both 
his  sons  died  before  this  epoch  ;  and  hence  the 
magnanimity  ascribed  to  him  by  Gibbon  (c.  3)  in 
preferring  the  welfare  of  Rome  to  the  interests  of 
his  family,  and  sacriticing  the  claims  of  his  own 
children  to  the  talent*  nnd  virtues  of  young  Mar- 
cus is  probably  altogether  visionary. 

The  whole  "period  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
which  lasted  for  upwards  of  twenty-two  years  i» 
almost  a  blank  in  history — a  blank  caused  by  the 
suspension  for  n  time  of  war,  and  violence,"  and 
crime.  Never  before  and  never  after  did  the 
Roman  world  enjoy  for  an  equal  space  so  large  a 
measure  of  prosperous  tranquillity.  All  the  thoughts 
and  energies  of  a  most  sagacious  and  able  prince 
were  steadfastly  dedicated  to  the  attainment  of 
one  object-  the  happiness  of  his  people.  And 
assuredly  never  were  noble  exertions  crowned  with 
more  r.mp!e  success. 

At  home  the  affections  of  till  classes  were  won 
by  his  simple  habits  by  the  courtesy  of  his  man- 
ners by  the  ready  access  granted  to  his  presence, 
by  the  patient  attention  with  which  he  listened  to 
representations  upon  all  manner  of  subjects  by  his 
impartial  distribution  of  favours,  nnd  his  prompt 
administration  of  justice.  Common  informers  were 
discouraged,  and  almost  disappeared ;  never  had 
confiscations  been  so  rare ;  during  a  long  succession 
of  years  no  senator  was  punished  with  death  ;  on© 
man  only  was  impeached  of  treason,  nnd  he,  when 
convicted,  was  forbidden  to  betray  his  accomplices. 

Abroad,  the  subject  states  participated  largely 
in  the  blessings  diffused  by  such  nn  example.  The 
best  governors  were  permitted  to  retain  their  power 
for  a  series  of  years  and  the  collectors  of  the  re- 
venue were  compelled  to  abandon  their  extortions. 
Moreover,  the  general  condition  of  the  provincials 
was  improved,  their  fidelity  secured,  and  the  re 
sources  and  stability  of  the  whole  empire  increased 
by  the  communication,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  full 
rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens  to  the  in- 
habitants of  distant  countries.  In  cases  of  national 
calamity  and  distress,  such  as  the  earthquakes 
which  devastated  Rhodes  and  Asia,  nnd  the  great 
fires  at  Narbonne,  Antioch,  nnd  Carthage,  the  suf- 
ferers were  relieved,  and  compensation  granted  for 
their  losses  with  the  most  unsparing  liberality. 

In  foreign  policy,  the  judicious  system  of  his 
predecessor  was  steadily  followed  out.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  achieve  new  conquests  but  all  rebel- 
lions from  within  nnd  all  aggressions  from  without 
were  promptly  crushed.  Various  movements 
among  the  Germans,  the  Hncians  the  Jews  the 
Moors  the  Greeks,  and  the  Kgyptians  were  quelled 
by  persuasion  or  by  a  mere  demonstration  of  force  ; 
while  a  more  formidable  insurrection  in  northern 
Britain  was  speedily  repressed  by  tV  imperial 
legite  Lollius  I'rhicns,  who  advancing  beyond  the 
wail  of  Hadrian,  connected  the  friths  <f  the  Clyde 
and  the  Forth  by  a  rampart  of  turf,  in  order  that 
the  more  peaceful  districts  might  be  better  protect- 
ed from  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians.  1'he 
British  war  was  concluded,  as  we  learn  from  in*- 
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dais,  between  the  year*  140-145,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion Antoninus  received  for  a  second  time  the  title 
of  impcrator — a  distinction  which  he  did  not  again 
accept,  and  he  never  deigned  to  celebrate  a  triumph. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  vii.  p.  14.) 

Even  the  nations  which  were  not  subject  to 
Rome  paid  the  utmost  respect  to  the  power  of 
Antoninus.  The  Parthians,  yielding  to  his  re- 
monstrances abandoned  an  attempt  upon  Armenia. 
The  Scythians  submitted  disputes  with  their 
neighbours  to  his  arbitration  ;  the  barbarians  of  the 
Upper  Danube  received  a  king  from  his  hands  ;  a 
great  chief  of  the  dans  of  Caucasus  repaired  to 
Rome  to  tender  his  homage  in  person,  and  embas- 
sies Hocked  in  from  Hyrcania  and  Bactria,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  of  the  Ganges,  to  seek 
the  alliance  of  the  emperor. 

Iu  his  reign  various  improvements  were  intro- 
duced in  the  law,  by  the  advice  of  the  most  emi- 
nent jurists  of  the  day  ;  the  health  of  the  popula- 
tion was  protected  by  salutary  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  interment  of  the  dead,  and  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  certain  number  of  licensed  medical 
practitioners  in  the  metropolis  and  all  large  towns. 
The  interests  of  education  and  literature  were 
promoted  by  honours  and  pensions  bestowed  on 
the  most  distinguished  professors  of  philosophy 
and  rhetoric  throughout  the  world.  Commercial 
intercourse  was  facilitated  by  the  construction  or 
repair  of  bridges,  harbours,  and  lighthouses  ;  and 
architecture  and  the  fine  arts  were  encouraged  by 
the  erection  and  decoration  of  numerous  public 
buildings.  Of  these  the  temple  of  Faustina  in  the 
forum,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  may  still  be  seen,  and  many 
nntiqnarians  are  of  opinion,  that  the  magnificent 
amphitheatre  at  Nismes,  and  the  stupendous  aque- 
duct now  termed  the  Pont  du  Gard,  between  that 
town  and  Avignon,  are  monuments  of  the  interest 
felt  by  the  descendant  of  the  Aurelii  Fulvi  for  the 
country  ,of  bis  fathers.  It  is  certain  that  the  for- 
mer of  these  structures  was  completed  under  his 
immediate  successors  and  dedicated  to  them. 

In  all  the  relations  of  private  life  Antoninus 
was  equally  distinguished.  Even  his  wife's  irre- 
gularities, which  must  to  a  certain  extent  have 
been  known  to  him,  he  passed  over,  and  after  her 
death  loaded  her  memory  with  honours.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  the  establish- 
ment "f  an  hospital,  after  the  plan  of  a  similar  in- 
stitution by  Trajan,  for  the  reception  and  mainten- 
ance of  boys  and  girls,  the  young  females  who 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  charity  being  termed 
prteilae  alimmtariae  Faustinianae.  By  fervent 
sicty  and  scrupulous  observance  of  sacred  rites, 
he  gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  second  Numa ; 
but  he  was  a  foe  to  intolerant  fanaticism,  as  is 
proved  by  the  protection  and  favour  extended 
to  the  Christians.  His  natural  taste  seems  to 
have  had  a  strong  bias  towards  the  pleasures  of 
a  country  life,  and  accordingly  we  find  him  spend- 
ing all  his  leisure  hours  upon  his  estate  in  the 
country.  In  person  he  was  of  commanding  aspect 
and  dignified  countenance,  and  a  deep  toned  melo- 
dious voice  rendered  his  native  eloquence  more 
striking  and  impressive. 

His  death  took  place  at  Lorium  on  the  7th  of 
March,  161,  in  his  75th  year.  He  was  succeeded 
by  M.  Aurclius. 

Some  doubts  existed  amongst  the  ancients  them- 
selves with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  title  J 'tut, 


and  several  different  explanations,  many  of  them 
very  silly,  are  proposed  by  his  biographer  Capito- 
linus.   The  most  probable  account  of  the  matter  is 
this.    Upon  the  death  of  Hadrian,  the  senate,  in- 
censed by  his  severity  towards  several  members  of 
their  body,  had  resolved  to  withhold  the  honours 
usually  conferred  upon  deceased  emperors,  but  were 
induced  to  forego  their  purpose  in  consequence  of 
the  deep  grief  of  Antoninus,  and  his  earnest  en- 
treaties.   Being,  perhaps,  after  the  first  burst  of 
indignation  had  passed  away,  somewhat  alarmed 
by  their  own  rashness,  they  determined  to  render 
the  concession  more  gracious  by  paying  a  compli- 
ment to  their  new  ruler  which  should  mark  their 
admiration  of  the  feeling  by  which  he  had  been 
influenced,  and  accordingly  they  hailed  him  by 
the  name  of  /Via,  or  the  dutifully  affvttionuU: 
This  view  of  the  question  receives  support  from 
medals,  since  the  epithet  appears  for  the  first  time 
upon  those  which  were  struck  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Hadrian ;  while  several  belonging  to 
the  same  year,  but  coined  before  that  date,  bear 
no  such  addition.    Had  it  been,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  conferred  in  consequence  of  the  general 
holiness  of  his  life,  it  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  introduced  either  when  he  first  became  Cae- 
sar, or  after  he  bad  been  seated  for  some  time  on 
the  throne,  and  not  exactly  at  the  moment  of  his 
accession.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  found  such  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  his  successors,  that  it  was  almost 
universally  adopted,  and  is  usually  found  united 
with  the  appellation  of  A uyusius. 

Our  chief  and  almost  only  authority  for  the  life 
of  Antoninus  Pius  is  the  biography  of  Capitolinus, 
which,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  baa  been 
said  above,  is  from  beginning  to  end  an  uninter- 
rupted panegyric  But  the  few  facts  which  we 
can  collect  from  medals,  from  the  scanty  fragments 
of,  Dion  Cassias,  and  from  incidental  notices  in 
later  writers,  all  corroborate,  as  far  as  they  go,  the 
representations  of  Capitolinus ;  and  therefore  we 
cannot  fairly  refuse  to  receive  his  narrative  merely 
because  he  paints  a  character  of  singular  and  al- 
most unparalleled  excellence.  [W.  R.] 


COIN  OP  ANTONINUS  PIUS, 

ANTONl'NUS  LIBERA'LIS  fA™"'*"'* 
AtScpdAn),  a  Greek  grammarian,  concerning  whose 
life  nothing  is  known,  but  who  is  generally  believed 
to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  about 
A.  n.  1 47.  We  possess  a  work  under  his  name, 
entitled  fxtrauop^u^tuv  owaytryfi,  and  consisting 
of  forty-one  tales  about  mythical  metamorphoses. 
With  the  exception  of  nine  tales,  he  always  men- 
tion* the  sources  from  which  he  took  his  accounts. 
Since  most  of  the  works  referred  to  by  him  are  now 
lost,  his  book  is  of  some  importance  for  the  study 
of  Greek  mythology,  but  in  regard  to  competi- 
tion and  style  it  is  of  no  value.    There  are  but 
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very  few  MSS.  of  this  work,  and  the  chief  ones  3.  Q.  Antonius,  was  one  of  the  officers  in  the 
are  that  at  Heidelberg  and  the  one  in  Puns.  The  fleet  under  the  praetor  I*.  Aemilius  Regillus,  in 
first  edition  from  the  Heidell>erg  MS.  with  a  Latin  !  the  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  a  c  190. 
translation,  is  by  Xylandcr,  Basel,  1.568,  8vo.  |  (Liv.  xxxvii.  32.) 

There  is  a  good  edition  by  Verhcyk  (Lugd.  Bat.  4.  A.  Antonius,  was  sent  by  the  consul  Ae- 
1774,  8vo.)  with  notes  by  Muncker,  Hemsterhuis,  milius  Paullus,  with  two  others  to  Perseus,  after  the 
Ac  The  best  is  by  Koch  (Leipx.  18.12,  8vo.),  who  defeat  of  the  latter,  a  c.  168.  (Liv.  xlv.  4.) 
collated  the  Paris  MS.  and  added  va  uable  notes  of  I  5.  M.  Antomus,  tribune  of  the  pleba,  a  c.  167, 
his  own.  (Mallmann,  Commentatio  de  omsts  cl  arte-  1  opposed  the  bill  introduced  by  the  praetor  M. 
iorifiu  narrationum  de  mutatis  formi*,  Leipz.  1786,  Juventius  Thalna  for  declaring  war  against  the 
p.  89,&c;  Bast,  Epittola  crilica  ad  Boissovade  suj*r  <  Rhodians.  (Liv.  xlv.  21,  40.) 
Anionino  Liierali,  Parikenio  ei  A ristaenrto,  Lcipr.  |  6.  L.  Antonius,  defended  by  M.  Cato  Censo- 
1809;  Koch's  Preface  to  his  edition.)  [L.  S.]  rius,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  a  c 
ANTCN1US,  plebeian.    See  Antonia  Gkns.   (Priscian,  ix.  p.  868,  ed.  Putsch.) 

1.  M.  Antonius,  Magister  Equitum,  a  c,  334,  J  7.  C.  Antonius,  the  father  of  the  orator,  as 
in  the  Samnite  war.  (Liv.  viii.  17.)  ■  appears  from  coins.    The  following  is  a  genealogi- 

2.  L.  Antonius,  expelled  from  the  senate  bv  cal  table  of  his  descendants  : 
the  censors  in  a  c  307.    (VaL  Max.  ii.  9.  §  2.)'  , 


7.  C.  Antonius. 
8.  M.  Antonius,  tlw  orator,  Cos.  a  c.  99. 


9.  M.  Antonius  Creticns, 
Pr.  a  c.  75.  Married 

1.  Numitoria. 

2.  Julia. 

 I  


10.  C.  Antonius,  Cos.  63. 
I 


11.  Antonia. 


16.  Antonia. 


12.  M.  Antonius,  Illvir. 
Married 

1 .  Fadia. 

2.  Antonia. 

3.  Fulvia. 

4.  Octavia. 
5. 

I" 


13.  C.  Antonius,  Pr.  a  c  44. 


14.  L.  Antonius,  Cos.  n.  r.  41. 


17. 


18.  M.Anto-  19.  Julus   20.  Antonia  21.  Antonia  22.  Alex-  23.  Cleo-  24.  Ptolemaeus 
Antonius.      Major.         Minor.         andcr.       patra.  Philadelphus. 

25.  L.  Antonius. 


fl.  M.  Antonius  the  orator,  was  born  a  c. 
143.  (Cic  Brut.  43  )  He  was  quaestor  in  113, 
and  praetor  in  104,  and  received  the  province  of 
Cilicia  with  the  title  of  proconsul  in  order  to  pro- 
secute the  war  against  the  pirates.  In  consequence 
of  his  successes  he  obtained  a  triumph  in  102. 
(PIuL  Pnmp.  24  ;  Ftut.  Triumph.)  He  was  con- 
sul in  99  with  A.  Albinus  [see  Albinuk,  No.  22], 
and  distinguished  himself  by  resisting  the  attempts 
of  Satu minus  and  his  party,  especially  an  agrarian 
law  of  the  tribune  Sex.  Titius.  He  was  censor  in 
97,  and,  while  censor,  was  accused  of  bribery  by 
M.  Duronius,  but  was  acquitted.  He  commanded 
in  the  Marsic  war  a  part  of  the  Roman  army. 
Antonius  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  nnd 
espoused  Sulla's  side  in  the  first  civil  war.  He 
was  in  consequence  put  to  death  by  Marius  and 
'  inna  when  they  obtained  possession  of  Rome  in 
87.  He  waa  in  the  city  at  the  time,  and  the 
soldiers  sent  to  murder  him  hesitated  to  do  their 
errand  through  the  moving  eloquence  of  the  orator, 
till  their  commander,  P.  Annius,  cut  off  his  head 
and  carried  it  to  Marius,  who  had  it  erected  on 
the  Rostra. 

Antonius  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as 


one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  orators.  He  is 
introduced  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero's  De 
Oratore,  together  with  his  celebrated  contemporary 
L.  Crassus.  From  the  part  which  he  takes  in  the 
dialogue,  it  would  appear  that  his  style  of  eloquence 
was  natural  and  unartiticial,  distinguished  by 
strength  and  energy  rather  than  by  finish  and 
polish.  He  wrote  a  work  de  Ration*  Dice»dt\ 
which  is  referred  to  by  Cicero  (de  Oral.  i.  21)  and 
Quintilian  (iii.  6.  §  45),  but  neither  it  nor  any  of 
his  orations  has  come  down  to  us.  His  chief 
orations  were,  1.  A  defence  of  himself,  when  ac- 
cused of  incest  with  a  vestal  virgin,  a  c.  113. 
(Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  §  9,  vi.  8.  §  1  ;  Liv.  Epit.  63  ; 
A  scon,  ad  Cic.  Mi/on.  c.  12 ;  Oros.  v.  15.)  2.  A 
speech  against  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  c  111,  who 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  in  113.  (Appul. 
de  Map.  p.  316,  ed.  Oudend.)  3.  An  oration 
against  Sex.  Titius,  tribune  of  the  plcbs,  a  c.  99. 
(Cic  de  Orat.  ii.  li,  pro  Rabir.  perd.  9.)  4.  A 
defence  of  M\  Aquillius,  accused  of  extortion  in 
the  government  of  Sicily,  about  a  c  99.  This 
was  the  most  celebrated  of  his  orations.  (Cic.  Brut. 
62,  de  Of.  ii.  1 4,  pro  F/acco,  39,  de  Orat.  ii.  28, 
47,  »«  Verr.  v.  1  ;  Liv.  Epit.  70.)    5.  A  defence 
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of  himself  wh-n  accused  of  bribery  by  Duronius. 
(Cic.  tie  Orut.  ii.  68.)  C.  A  defence  of  N  urban  us 
who  was  accused  of  having  caused  the  destruction 
of  a  Roman  amiv  bv  the  Cimbri  through  careless- 
ness.   (Cic.  th  Oral.  ii.  25,  39,  40,  48.) 

(Orelli,  Onomartktm  Tullitmum  ;  Drumann,  Get- 
rhichtr  Roins,  vol.  i.  p.  .58,  &c;  Eilendt,  Protet/.  <ul 
Cic.  Hrut.  ;  Meyer,  Oral.  Rom.  Fru</m.  p.  1 39, 
&c;  Wettcnmnm  GcschichU  dcr  Rlimudun  Btrtdl- 
lamkeit,  §§  46-48.) 

9.  M.  Antomi'k  M.  p.  C.  n.  Crf.tici:s  son  of  the 
preceding  and  father  of  the  Triumvir,  was  praetor 
in  b.  c.  73,  and  obtained  in  74,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  P.  Cethegus  and  the  consul  Cotta,  the 
command  of  the  fleet  and  all  the  coasts  of  the 
-Mediterranean,  in  order  to  clear  the  sea  of  pirates. 
Hut  Antonius  was  avaricious  nnd  greedy,  and  tuiv 
used  his  power  to  plunder  the  provinces  and 
especially  Sicily.  He  did  not  succeed  either  in 
the  object  for  which  he  had  U»en  appointed.  An 
nttack  which  he  made  upon  Crete,  although  he  was 
assisted  by  the  Hyzantines  and  the  other  allies 
entirely  failed  ;  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  was 
destroyed  ;  and  he  probably  saved  himself  only  by 
an  ignominious  treaty,  lie  shortly  after  died  in 
Crete,  and  was  culled  Creticus  in  derision.  Sallust 
(Hist,  lib.  iii.)  described  him  as  u  perdundae  pecu- 
niae genitus,  et  vacuus  a  curis  nisi  instnntibus." 
lie  was  married  twice;  first,  to  Nwnitorh,  who 
had  no  children  (Cic.  Philipp.  iii.  6),  and  after- 
wards to  Julia.  (Plut,  Ant.  i.  2;  Cic.  Die.  in 
<'<uvil.  17,  in  Vrrr.  ii.  3,  iii.  91  ;  Pseudo- Ascon.  in 
Dir.  p.  122,  in  Vcrr.  pp.  176,  206,  ed.  Orelli  ; 
Veil.  Pat  ii.  31 ;  Appian,  Sic.  6;  Lactant.  Inst.  i. 
11.  §  32  j  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  62.) 

10.  C.  Antdvii's  M.  r.  C.  N.,  surnamcd  Hv- 
Bhida  (Plin.  If.  X.  viii.  53  s.  79,  according  to 
Drumann,  Gr*-h.  Horns,  i.  p.  531,  because  he  was 
a  homo  tfini/rris,  the  friend  of  Catiline  and  the 
plunderer  of  Macedonia),  was  the  second  son  of 
Antonius,  the  orator  [No.  8 J,  and  the  uncle  of  the 
triumvir  [No.  12 J.  lie  accompanied  Sulla  in  his 
war  against  Mithridates  and  on  Sulla's  return 
to  Rome,  u.  c.  83,  was  left  behind  in  (ireecc  with 
part  of  the  cavalry  and  plundered  the  country. 
He  was  subsequently  accused  for  his  oppression  of 
Greece  by  Julius  Caesar  (76).  Six  years  after- 
wards (70),  he  was  expelled  the  senate  by  the 
censors  for  plundering  the  allies  and  wasting  his 
property,  but  was  soon  after  .readmitted.  He 
celebrated  his  aedilcship  with  extraordinary  splen- 
dour. In  his  proctorship  (65)  and  consulship  (63) 
he  had  Cicero  as  his  colleague.  According  to  most 
nccounts  Antony  was  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators 
and  his  well-known  extravagance  and  rapacity 
seem  to  render  this  probable.  Cicero  gained  him 
over  to  his  side  by  promising  him  the  rich  province 
of  Macedonia,  in  which  he  would  have  a  better  op- 
portunity of  amassing  wealth  than  in  the  other 
consular  province  of  Caul.  Antony  had  to  lead  an 
army  against  Catiline,  but  unwilling  to  fight  against 
his  former  frif  nd,  he  gave  the  command  on  the  dny 
of  liattle  to  his  legate,  M.  Pctreiu*. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Antony  went  into 
his  province,  which  he  plundered  so  shamefully, 
that  his  recall  was  proposed  in  the  senate  in  the 
beginning  uf  61.  Cicero  defended  him;  and  it 
was  currently  reported  ut  Home  that  Cicero  had  \ 
given  up  the  province  to  Antony  on  the  secret 
understanding;  that  the  latter  should  give  him  part  j 
of  the  plunder.    Antony  said  the  saute  himself;  | 
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and  Cicero's  conduct  in  defending  him  in  the  an- 
nate, nnd  also  when  he  was  brought  to  trial  sub- 
sequently, strengthened  the  suspicion.     In  60, 
Antony  was  succeeded  in  the  province  by  Octavics 
the  father  of  Augustus,  nnd  on  his  return  to  Rome 
was  accused  in  59  both  of  taking  part  in  Catiline's 
conspiracy  and  of  extortion  in  his  province.  He 
was  defended  by  Cicero,  but  was  notwithstanding 
condemned  on  both  charges,  and  retired  to  the 
island  of  Cephalleuia,  which  he  rendered  subject  to 
him,  as  if  it  were  his  own ;  he  even  commenced 
building  a  city  in  it  (Strab.  x.  p.  455.)    He  was 
subsequently  recalled,  probably  by  Caesar,  but  at 
what  time  is  uncertain.    We  know  that  he  was  in 
Home  at  the  beginning  of  44  (Cic.  Philipp.  ii.  38), 
and  he  probably  did  not  long  survive  Caesar.  (For 
the  ancient  authorities  see  Orelli's  Onomasiicon 
Tull.  and  Drumann 's  GeschicMe  Bom*,  i.  p.  31.) 
11.  Antonia.    [Antonia,  No.  1.] 
12  M.  Antonius  M.  p.  M.  n.,  the  son  of  M. 
Antonius  Creticus  [No.  9]  and  Julia,  the  sister  of 
L.  Julius  Caesar,  consul  in  u.  c.  C4,  was  born,  in 
all  probability,  in  B.  c  83.    His  father  died  while 
he  was  still  young,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
house  of  Cornelius  Lentulus  who  married  his  mo- 
ther Julia,  and  who  was  subsequently  put  to  death 
by  Cicero  in  63  as  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators. 
Antony  indulged  in  his  very  youth  in  even-  kind 
of  dissipation,  and  became  distinguished  by  his 
lavish  expenditure  nnd  extravagance ;  and,  as  ho 
docs  not  appear  to  have  received  a  large  fortune 
from  his  father,  his  affairs  soon  became  deeply  in- 
volved.   He  was  however,  released  from  his  diffi- 
culties by  his  friend  Curio,  who  was  his  companion 
in  all  his  dissipation,  and  between  whom  and  An- 
tony there  existed,  if  report  be  true,  a  most  dis- 
honourable connexion.     The  desire  of  revenging 
the  execution  of  his  step-father,  Lentulus  led 
Antony  to  join  Clodius  in  his  opposition  to  Cicero 
and  the  aristocrntical  party.    Hut  their  friendship 
was  not  of  long  continuance ;  and  Antony,  pressed 
by  his  creditors  repaired  to  Greece  in  58,  and 
from  thence  to  Syria,  where  he  served  under  the 
proconsul  A.  Gabinius  as  commander  of  the  cavalry. 
He  soon  became  distinguished  as  a  brave  and  enter* 
prizing  officer.    He  took  part  in  the  campaigns 
against  Aristobulus  in  Palestine  (57,  56),  and  also 
in  the  restoration  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  Kgypt  in 
55.    In  the  following  year  (54)  he  went  to  Caesar 
in  Gaul,  whose  fnvour  and  influence  he  acquired, 
and  was  in  consequence,  on  his  return  to  Horn© 
(53),  elected  quaestor  for  the  following  year.  He 
was  supported  in  his  canvass  for  the  quaestorship 


by  Cicero,  who  became  reconciled  to  him  through 
the  mediation  of  Caesar.  As  quaestor  (52)  he 
returned  to  GauL  and  served  under  Caesar  for  the 
next  two  years  (52,  51). 

Antony  's  energy  and  intrepidity  pointed  him  out 
to  Caesar  as  the  most  useful  person  to  support  his 
interests  at  Rome,  where  it  was  evident  that  the 
aristorratical  party  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
crush  Caesar,  if  it  were  possible.  Antony  accord- 
ingly left  Gaul  in  50  nnd  came  to  Rome.  Through 
the  influence  of  Caesar,  he  was  elected  into  the 
college  of  augurs,  nnd  was  also  chosen  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  pleb*.  He  entered  on  his  office  on 
the  10th  of  December,  and  immediately  commenced 
attacking  the  proceedings  of  Pompey  and  the  aris- 
tocracy. On  the  1st  of  January  in  the  following 
year  (49),  the  senate  passed  a  decree  depriving 
Caesar  of  his  command.  Antony  and  his  colleague 
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Q.  Casaius  interposed  their  veto ;  but  as  the  senate 
set  this  at  nought,  and  threatened  the  lives  of  the 
two  tribunes,  Antony  and  his  colleague  tied  from 
Rome  on  the  7th  of  January,  and  took  refuge  with 
Caesar  in  GauL  Cae*ar  now  marched  into  Italy, 
and  within  a  few  weeks  obtained  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  peninsula. 

Antony  was  one  of  his  legates  and  received  in 
the  same  year  the  supreme  command  of  Italy, 
when  Caesar  crossed  into  Spain  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  the  Pompeian  party.  In  the  following 
year  (48),  he  conducted  reinforcements  to  Caesar 
in  Greece,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Phnr- 
talia,  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing.  In  47, 
Caesar,  who  was  then  dictator,  appointed  Antony 
master  of  the  horse  ;  and,  during  the  absence  of  the 
former  in  Africa,  he  was  again  left  in  the  command 
of  Italy.  The  quiet  state  of  Italy  gave  Antony 
an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  natural  lovu  of 
pleasure.  Cicero  in  his  stnond  Philippic  has  given 
a  minute  account  of  the  flagrant  debaucheries 
and  licentiousness  of  which  Antony  was  guilty  at 
this  time,  both  in  Home  and  tho  various  towns  of 
Italy  ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  most  of  these 
accounts  are  substantially  true,  though  they  are  no 
doubt  exaggerated  by  the  orator.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  Antony  divorced  his  wife  Antonia 
(he  hail  been  previously  married  to  Fadia[FADiA] ), 
and  lived  with  an  actress  named  Cytheris,  with 
whom  he  appeared  in  public. 

About  the  Mime  time,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  produced  a  coolness  between  Caesar  and 
Antony.  Antony  had  purchased  a  great  part  of 
Pompey's  pro|>erty,  when  it  was  confiscated,  under 
'he  idea  that  the  money  would  never  be  asked  for. 
But  Caesar  insisted  that  it  should  be  paid,  and 
Antony  raised  the  sum  with  difficulty.  It  was 
perhaps  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  Antony 
did  not  accompany  Caesar  either  to  Africa  or  Spain 
in  4G.  During  this  year  he  married  Fulvia,  the 
widow  of  Clodius.  In  the  next  year  (4.5)  all  trace 
of  disagreement  between  Caesar  and  Antony  dis- 
appears ;  he  went  to  Narbo  in  Gaul  to  meet  Caesar 
on  his  return  from  Spain,  and  shortly  after  offered 
him  the  diadem  at  the  festival  of  the  Liupcr- 
calia.  In  44  he  was  consul  with  Caesar,  and  dur- 
ing the  time  that  Caesar  was  murdered  (15th  of 
March),  was  kept  engaged  in  conversation  by  some 
of  the  conspirators  outside  the  senate-house.  The 
conspirators  had  wished  to  engage  Antony  as  an 
accomplice,  and  he  was  sounded  on  the  point  the 
year  before  by  Trebonius,  while  he  was  in  Gaul ; 
but  the  proposition  was  rejected  with  indignation. 

Antony  had  now  a  difficult  part  to  play.  The 
murder  of  Caesar  had  paralyzed  his  friends  and 
the  people,  and  for  a  time  placed  the  power  of  the 
state  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators.  Antony 
therefore  thought  it  more  prudent  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  senate ;  but  meantime  he  obtained  from 
Calpurnia  the  paper*  and  private  property  of  Cae- 
aor ;  and  by  his  speech  over  the  body  of  Caesar 
and  the  reading  of  his  will,  he  so  roused  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  against  the  murderers  that  the 
latter  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  popular 
wrath.  Antony,  however,  seems  not  to  have  con- 
sidered himself  strong  enough  yet  to  break  with 
the  senate  entirely ;  he  accordingly  effected  a  re- 
conciliation with  them,  and  induced  them  to  ac- 
cept a  number  of  laws  which  he  alleged  were 
found  among  Caesar's  papers.  Antony  was  now 
the  moat  porerful  man  in  the  state,  and  seemed 
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likely  to  obtain  the  same  position  that  Caesar  had 
occupied.  But  a  new  aud  unexpected  rival  ap- 
peared in  young  Octaviauus  the  adopted  son  and 
great-nephew  of  the  dictator,  who  came  from  Apol- 
lonia  to  Home,  assumed  the  name  of  Caesar,  and 
managed  to  secure  equally  the  good  will  of  the 
senate  and  of  his  uncle's  veteran  troops.  A  strug- 
gle now  ensued  between  Antony  and  Caesar.  The 
former  went  to  Brundusium,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  legions  which  had  come  from  Macedonia; 
the  latter  collected  an  army  in  Campania.  Two  of 
Antony's  legions  shortly  afterwards  deserted  to 
Caesar;  and  Antony,  towards  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, proceeded  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  had  been 
previously  granted  him  by  the  senate,  and  laid 
siege  to  Mutina,  into  which  Dec.  Brutus  had 
thrown  himself.  At  Rome,  meantime,  Antony 
was  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  war  against  him  committed  to  Caesar  and  tho 
two  consuls  C.  Vibius  Pansa  and  A.  Hirtius,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  B.  c.  43.  Several 
battles  were  fought  with  various  success,  till  at 
length,  in  the  battle  of  Mutina  (about  the  27th  of 
April,  43),  Antony  was  completely  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  cross  the  Alps.  Both  the  consuls  how- 
ever, had  fallen,  and  the  command  now  devolved 
upon  Dec.  Brutus.  In  Gaul  Antony  was  joined  by 
Lepidus  with  a  powerful  army,  and  was  soon  in  a 
condition  to  prosecute  the  war  with  greater  vigour 
than  ever.  Meantime,  Caesar,  who  had  been 
•.lighted  by  the  senate,  and  who  had  never  heartily 
espoused  its  cause,  became  reconciled  to  Antony, 
through  the  mediation  of  Lepidus  and  thus  the 
celebrated  triumvirate  was  formed  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year  (43).  The  reconciliation  was  made 
on  the  condition  that  the  government  of  the  stato 
should  be  vested  in  Antony,  Caesar,  and  Lepidus, 
who  were  to  take  the  title  of  Triumviri  Rtipubluxie 
Constititemltu  for  the  next  five  years ;  and  that 
Antony  should  receive  Gaul  as  his  province  ;  Le- 
pidus Spain  ;  and  Caesar,  Africa,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily.  The  mutual  friends  of  each  were  pro- 
scribed, and  in  the  executions  that  followed,  Cicero 
fell  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  Antony — an  act  of 
cruelty,  for  which  even  the  plea  of  necessity  could 
not  be  urged. 

The  war  against  Brutus  nnd  Cassius,  who  com- 
manded the  senatorial  army,  was  entrusted  to 
Caesar  and  Antony,  nnd  was  decided  by  the  hattlo 
of  Philippi  (42),  which  was  mainly  gained  by  tho 
valour  and  military  talents  of  Antony.  Caesar 
returned  to  Italy; 'and  Antony,  after  remaining 
some  time  in  Greece,  crossed  over  into  Asia  to 
collect  the  money  which  he  had  promised  to  the 
soldiers.  In  Cilicin  he  met  with  Cleopatra,  and  fol- 
lowed her  to  Egypt,  where  he  forgot  everything  in 
dalliance  with  her.  But  he  was  rouM>d  from  his 
inactivity  by  the  Parthian  invasion  of  Syria  (40), 
and  was  at  the  same  time  summoned  to  support 
his  brother  Lucius  [see  No.  14]  and  his  wife  Ful- 
via, who  were  engaged  in  war  with  Caesar.  But  be- 
fore Antony  could  reach  Italy,  Caesar  had  obtained 
possession  of  Perusia,  in  which  Lucius  had  taken  re- 
fuge; and  the  death  of  Fulvia  in  the  same  year 
removed  the  chief  cause  of  the  war,  and  led  to  a 
reconciliation  between  Caesar  and  Antony.  To 
cement  their  union,  Antony  married  Caesar's  sister 
Octavia.  A  new  division  of  the  Roman  world 
was  made,  in  which  Antony  received  as  his  share 
all  the  provinces  east  of  the  Adriatic 

In  the  following  year  (3.1),  the  Triumvirs  con- 
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eluded  a  peace  with  SexU  Pompcy,  and  Antony 
afterwards  went  to  his  provinces  in  the  vast,  lie 
entrusted  the  war  against  the  Partisans  to  Venti- 
dins,  who  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them 
both  in  this  and  the  following  year  (3H).  Sosius, 
another  of  his  generals  conquered  Antigonus,  who 
claimed  the  throne  of  Jndaea  in  opposition  to  He- 
rod, and  took  Jerusalem  (38).  In  37  Antony 
crossed  over  to  Italy ;  and  a  rnpture,  which  had 
nearly  taken  place  between  him  and  Caesar,  was 
averted  by  the  mediation  of  Octavia.  The  trium- 
virate, which  had  terminated  on  the  3 1st  of  De- 
cember, 38,  was  now  renewed  for  live  years,  which 
were  to  lie  reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  the 
former  had  censed-  After  concluding  this  arrange- 
ment, Antony  returned  to  the  cast.  He  shortly 
afterwards  sent  Octavia  back  to  her  brother,  and 
surrendered  himself  entirely  to  the  charms  of  Cleo- 
patra, on  whom  he  conferred  Coelc-Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  other  provinces.  From  this  time  forward, 
Cleopatra  appears  as  Antony's  evil  genius.  He 
had  collected  a  large  army  to  invade  the  Parthian 
empire;  but,  unable  to  tear  himself  away  from 
Cleopatra,  he  delayed  his  march  till  late  in  the 
year.  The  expedition  was  a  failure ;  he  lost  a 
great  number  of  his  troops,  and  returned  to  Syria 
covered  with  disgrace  (36).  Antony  now  made 
preparations  to  attack  Artavasdea,  the  king  of 
Armenia,  who  had  deserted  htm  in  his  war  against 
the  Parthians ;  but  he  did  not  invade  Armenia  till 
the  year  34.  He-obtained  possession  of  the  Arme- 
nian king,  and  carried  him  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  celebrated  his  triumph  with  extraordinary  splen- 
dour. Antony  now  laid  aside  entirely  the  charac- 
ter of  a  lloninn  citizen,  and  assumed  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  an  eastern  despot.  His  conduct, 
and  the  unbounded  influence  which  Cleopatra  had 
acquired  over  him,  alienated  many  of  his  friends 
and  supporters ;  and  Caesar,  who  had  the  wrongs 
of  his  sister  Octavia  to  revenge,  as  well  as  ambition 
to  stimulate  him,  thought  that  the  time  had  now 
come  for  crushing  Antony.  The  years  33  and  32 
passed  away  in  preparations  on  both  sides ;  and 
it  was  not  till  September  in  the  next  year  (31) 
that  the  contest  was  decided  in  the  sea-fight  off 
A«tium,  in  which  Antony's  fleet  was  completely 
defeated.  His  land  forces  surrendered  to  Caesar  ; 
and  he  himself  and  Cleopatra,  who  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  battle,  fled  to  Alexandria.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (30),  Caesar  appeared  before  Alexan- 
dria. Antony's  fleet  and  cavalry  deserted  to  the 
conqueror;  his  infantry  was  defeated  ;  and  upon  a 
false  report  that  Cleopatra  had  pot  an  end  to  her 
life,  he  killed  himself  by  falling  on  his  sword.  The 
death  of  Cleopatra  soon  followed ;  and  Caesar  thus 
became  the  undisputed  master  of  the  Roman  world. 
|  A  uti  ustcs.]  (  Plutarch's  Life  o/  A  tUony ;  Orelli's 
(  nomasticon  Tull.;  Drumann's  GttchichU  Romt,  L 
p.  64,  dec)  The  annexed  coin  represents  the  head  of 
Antony,  with  the  inscription,  M.  Antonius  Imp. 
Cos.  Daato.  Iter,  bt.  Tbrt.,  which  is  surrounded 
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with  a  crown  of  ivy.  On  the  reverse  is  a  asta,  a 
box  used  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  surmounted 
by  a  female's  head,  and  encompassed  by  two  ser- 
pents. (Eckhel,  vol.  vi.  p.  64.) 

13.  C.  An tos it's  M.  P.  M.  N.,  the  second  son 
of  M.  Antonins  Crvticus  [No.  9],  and  the  brother 
of  the  triumvir,  was  Julius  Caesar's  legate  in  49, 
and  city  praetor  in  44,  when  his  elder  brother  was 
consul,  and  his  younger  tribune  of  the  plcbs.  In 
the  same  year,  he  received  the  province  of  Mace- 
donia, where,  after  an  unsuccessful  contest,  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  M.  Brutus  in  43.  Brntus  kept 
him  as  a  prisoner  for  some  time,  bnt  put  htm  to 
death  at  the  beginning  of  42,  chiefly  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Hortcnhius,  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
Cicero.  (Orelli's  Onomast. ;  Drumann's  Ctntck.  Rom*, 
L  p.  523,  Ac)  The  following  coin  of  C.  Antonius 
most  have  been  struck  after  he  had  been  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Macedonia  with  the  title  of 
proconsul.  The  female  head  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  genius  of  Macedonia ;  the  cap  on  the  head 
is  the  causia,  which  frequently  appears  on  the  Ma- 
cedonian coins.  (Diet.  c/Ant.  a,  v.  Cuusia;  Eckhel. 
voL  vi  p.  41.) 


14.  L.  Antomi'8  M.  p.  M.  n.,  the  younfjeT 
brother  of  the  preceding  and  of  the  triumvir,  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  44,  and  upon  Caesar's  death 
took  an  active  part  in  supporting  his  brother's  in- 
terests, especially  by  introducing  an  agrarian  law 
to  conciliate  the  people  and  Caesar's  veteran  troops. 
He  subsequently  accompanied  his  brother  into 
Gaul,  and  obtained  the  consulship  for  41,  in  which 
year  he  triumphed  on  account  of  some  successes  he 
had  gained  over  the  Alpine  tribes.  During  his 
consulship  a  dispute  arose  between  him  and  Caesar 
nbout  the  division  of  the  lnnds  among  the  veterans, 
which  finally  led  to  a  war  between  them,  commonly 
ailled  the  Perusinian  war.  Lucius  engaged  in 
this  war  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  Fulvia,  his 
brother's  wife,  who  had  great  political  influence 
at  Rome.  At  first,  Lucius  obtained  possession  of 
Home  during  the  absence  of  Caesar;  but  on  tho 
approach  of  the  latter,  he  retired  northwards  to 
Pernsia,  where  he  was  straightway  closely  besieged. 
Famine  compelled  him  to  surrender  the  town  to 
Caesar  in  the  following  year  (40).  His  life  was 
spared,  and  he  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed 
by  Caesar  to  the  command  of  Iberia,  from  which 
time  we  hear  no  more  of  him. 

L.  Antonius  took  the  surname  of  Pietas  (Dion 
Cass,  xlviii.  5),  because  he  pretended  to  attack 
Caesar  in  order  to  support  his  brother's  interests. 
It  is  true,  that  when  he  obtained  possession 
of  Rome  in  his  consulship,  he  proposed  the  aholi- 
tion  of  the  triumvirate ;  but  this  does  not  prove,  as 
some  modern  writers  would  have  it,  that  he  was 
opposed  to  his  brother's  interests.  Cicero  draws  a 
frightful  picture  of  Lucius*  character.  He  calls 
him  a  gladiator  and  a  robber,  and  heaps  upon  him 
every  term  of  reproach  and  contempt,  (f'hii.  iiL 
12,  v.  7, 1 1,  xii.  8,  Ac)  Much  of  this  is  of  course 
exaggeration.  (Orelli's  Onomaat.;  Drumann's  6V*r* . 
Horns,  i.  p.  527,  &c.)  The  annexed  coin  of  L.  An- 
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tnmtiit  represents  alto  the  head  of  his  brother,  M. 
Antonius,  the  triumvir,  with  the  inscription  . 
M.  Ant.  Im(p).  Ave.  II I  vol  R.  P.C.  M.  Nkrva. 
Pro*  P. 
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15.  16.  Anton-la.    [Antonia,  2.  3.] 
17.  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  M.  Antonius,  the 
trinmvir,  and  Antonia.    [Antonia,  4.] 

IK.  M.  Antoniuh,  M.  p.  M.  n.,  called  by  the 
Greek  writers  Anty/lut  ("Arn/AAoi),  which  is  pro- 
bably only  a  corrupt  form  for  Antonillus  (young 
Antonius),  was  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  the 
triumvir  by  his  wife  Fulvia.  In  B.f\  36,  while  he 
was  still  a  child,  he  was  betrothed  to  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Caesar  Octavianus.  After  the  battle 
of  Actium,  when  Antony  despaired  of  success  at 
Alexandria,  he  conferred  upon  his  son  Marcus  the 
toga  virilis  (b.  c.  30),  that  he  might  be  able  to  take 
his  place  in  case  of  his  death.  He  sent  him  with 
proposals  of  peace  to  Caesar,  which  were  rejected  ; 
j»d  on  his  death,  shortly  after,  young  Marcus  was 
executed  by  order  of  Caesar.  (Dion  Cass.  xlviii.  54, 
li.  6,  8,  15*;  Suet.  Aug.  17,  63;  Plut,  AnU  71,81, 
87.) 

19.  Ji'LtN  Antonius,  M.  r.  M.  n.,  the  younger 
son  of  the  triumvir  by  Fulvia,  was  brought  up  by 
his  step-mother  Octavia  at  Rome,  and  after  his 
Dither's  death  (n.c.  30)  received  great  marks  of 
favour  from  Augustus,  through  the  influence  of 
Octavia.  (Plut.  AnU  87;  Dion  Cass.  li.  15.)  Au- 
gustus married  him  to  Marcella,  the  daughter  of 
Octavia  by  her  first  h unhand,  C.  Marcellus,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  prnetorship  in  a  c  13,  and 
the  consulship  in  B.  c  10.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  100; 
Dion  Cass.  liv.  26,  36 ;  Suet.  Ciaud.  2.)  In  con- 
sequence of  his  adulterous  intercourse  with  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Augustus,  he  was  condemned  to 
death  by  the  emperor  in  a  c.  2,  but  Becms  to  have 
anticipated  his  execution  by  a  voluntary  death, 
lie  was  also  accused  of  aiming  at  the  empire. 
(Dion  Cass.  Iv.  10 ;  Senec.  de  Brevit.  Vit.  5 ;  Tac. 
Ann.  iv.  44,  hi.  18;  Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  46  ;  Veil. 
Pat.  L  e.)  Antonius  was  a  poet,  as  we  learn  from 
one  of  Horace's  odes  (iv.  2),  which  is  addressed  to 
him. 

20.  Antonia  Major,  the  elder  daughter  of 
M.  Antonius  and  Octavia.    [Antonia,  No.  5.] 

21.  Antonia  Minor,  the  younger  daughter  of 
M.  Antonius  and  Octavia.    [Antonia,  No.  6.] 

22.  Alexander,  son  of  M.  Antonius  and  Cleo- 
patra.   [Alexander,  p.  112,  a.] 

23.  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  M.  Antonius  and 
Cleopatra.  [Cleopatra.] 

24.  Ptolemabus  Philadelphia  son  of  M. 
Antonius  and  Cleopatra.  [Ptolemabus.] 

25.  L.  Antonius,  son  of  No.  19  and  Marcella, 
and  grandson  of  the  triumvir,  was  sent,  after  his 
father's  death,  into  honourable  exile  at  Massilia, 
where  he  died  in  A.  D.  25.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  44.) 

ANTO'NIUS  ('Arrjrtoi).  1.  Of  Arcos,  a 
Greek  poet,  one  of  whose  epigrams  is  still  extant 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (ix.  102;  corop.  Jacobs, 
«i  Authol.  vol.  xiii.  p.  852.) 


2.  Suniamed  Mkm.v*a  (the  Bee),  a  Creek 
monk,  who  is  placed  by  some  writers  in  the 
eighth  and  by  others  in  the  twelfth  century  of 
our  era.  He  must,  however,  nt  any  rate  have 
lived  after  the  time  of  Theophylact,  whom  he 
mentions.  He  made  a  collection  of  so-called  loci 
commune*,  or  sentences  on  virtues  and  vices,  which 
is  still  extant.  It  resembles  the  Sennones  of  Sto» 
baeus,  and  consists  of  two  books  in  176  titles.  The 
extracts  are  taken  from  the  early  Christian  fathers. 
The  work  is  printed  nt  the  end  of  the  editions  of 
Stobneus  published  at  Frankfort,  1 581 ,  and  Geneva, 
1609,  fol.  It  is  also  contained  in  the  IliUioih. 
Patr.  vol.  v.  p.  878,  &c.,  ed.  Paris.  (Fabr.  Bill. 
Gr.  ix.  p.  744,  &c;  Cave,  Scrijtt.  EccUs.  Hist.  Lit. 
i.  p.  666,  ed.  London.) 

3.  A  Greek  monk,  and  a  disciple  of  Simeon 
Stylites,  lived  about  a.  D.  460.  He  wrote  a  life 
of  his  master  Simeon,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
on  intimate  terms.  It  was  written  in  Greek,  mid 
I*  Allatius  (Diutr.  de  $crif>t.  Him.  p.  8)  attests, 
that  he  saw  a  Greek  MS.  of  it ;  but  the  only 
edition  which  has  been  published  is  a  Latin 
translation  in  Boland's  Act.  SancJor.  i.  p.  264.  (Cave, 
Script.  Eccles.  Hut.  Lit.  ii.  p.  145.)  Vossius  (De 
Hist.  Lot.  p. 231),  who  knew  only  the  Latin  trans- 
lation, was  doubtful  whether  he  should  consider 
Antonius  as  a  Latin  or  a  Greek  historian. 

4.  ST.,  sometimes  surnamed  Abbas,  because 
he  is  believed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
monastic  life  among  the  early  Christians,  was 
born  in  a.  n.  251,  at  Coma,  near  Heraclcia,  in 
Middle  Egypt.    His  earliest  years  were  spent  in 
seclusion,  and  the  Greek  language,  which  then 
every  person  of  education  used  to  acquire,  remain- 
ed unknown  to  him.    He  merely  spoke  and  wrote 
the  Egyptian  langungc.    At  the  age  of  nineteen, 
after  having  lost  both  his  parents,  he  distributed 
his  large  property  among  his  neighbours  and  the 
poor,  and  determined  to  live  in  solitary  seclusion 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  birthplace.  The 
struggle  before  he  fully  overcame  the  desires  of  the 
flesh  is  said  to  have  been  immense  ;  but  at  length 
he  succeeded,  and  the  simple  diet  which  he 
adopted,  combined  with  manual  labour,  strength- 
ened his  health  so  much,  that  he  lived  to  the  age 
of  105  years.    In  a.  d.  285  he  withdrew  to  the 
mountains  of  eastern  Egypt,  where  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  a  decayed  castle  or  tower.    Here  he  spent 
twenty  years  in  solitude,  and  in  constant  struggles 
with  the  evil  spirit.    It  was  not  till  a.  d.  305,  that 
his  friends  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  the 
world.   He  now  began  his  active  and  public  career. 
A  number  of  disciples  gathered  around  him,  and  his 
preaching,  together  with  the  many  miraculous  cures 
he  was  said  to  perform  on  the  sick,  spread  his  fame 
all  over  Egypt.    The  number  of  persons  anxious  to 
learn  from  him  and  to  follow  his  mode  of  life  in- 
creased everj-  year.    Of  such  persons  he  made  two 
settlements  one  in  the  mountains  of  eastern  Egypt, 
and  another  near  the  town  of  Arsinoe,  and  he  him- 
self usually  spent  his  time  in  one  of  these  monas- 
teries, if  we  mar  call  them  so.   From  the  accounts 
of  St.  Athanosius  in  his  life  of  Antonius,  it  is  clear 
that  most  of  the  essential  points  of  a  monastic  life 
were  observed  iu  these  establishments.  During 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Maximian,  a.  n.  311,  Antonius,  anxious 
to  gain  the  palm  of  a  martyr,  went  to  Alexandria, 
but  all  his  efforts  and  his  opposition  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  government  were  of  no  avail,  and  he 
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was  obliged  to  return  uninjured  to  bis  solitude. 
As  his  peace  began  to  be  more  and  more  disturbed 
by  the  number  of  visitor*,  he  withdrew  further 
east  to  a  mountain  which  is  called  mount  St.  An- 
totiius  to  this  day  ;  but  he  nevertheless  frequently 
visited  the  towns  of  Egypt,  and  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Athauasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
During  the  exile  of  the  latter  from  Alexandria, 
Antouius  wrote  several  letters  on  his  behalf  to  the 
emperor  Constantine.  The  emperor  did  not  grant 
his  request,  but  shewed  great  esteem  for  the  Egyp- 
tian hermit,  and  even  invited  him  to  Constantinople. 
Antonius,  however,  declined  this  invitation.  His 
nttempts  to  use  his  authority  apainst  the  Arians  in 
Egypt  were  treated  with  contempt  by  their  leaders. 
After  the  restoration  of  Athanasius  Antonius  nt 
Ibe  age  of  104  years  went  to  Alexandria  to  see  his 
friend  once  more,  and  to  exert  his  last  powers 
against  the  Arians.  IHs  journey  thither  resembled 
a  triumphal  procession,  every  one  wishing  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  great  Saint  and  to  obtain  his 
blessing.  After  having  wrought  sundry  minifies 
at  Alexandria,  he  returned  to  his  mountains  where 
he  died  on  the  17th  of . January,  356.  At  his  ex- 
press desire  his  favourite  disciples  buried  his  body 
in  the  earth  and  kept  the  spot  secret,  in  order  that 
hit  tomb  might  not  be  profaned  by  vulgar  supersti- 
tion. This  request,  together  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  his  sermons,  epistles,  and  sentences 
still  extant,  shew  that  Antonius  was  far  above  the 
majority  of  religious  enthusiasts  and  fanatics  of 
those  times,  and  a  more  sensible  man  than  he  ap- 
pears in  the  much  interpolated  biography  by  St. 
Athanasius.  We  have  twenty  epistles  which  go 
by  the  name  of  Antonius,  but  only  seven  of  them 
are  generally  considered  genuine.  About  a.  I).  800 
they  were  translated  from  the  Egyptian  into 
Arabic,  and  from  the  Arabic  they  were  translated 
into  Latin  and  published  by  Abraham  Ecchellensis, 
Paris  10*41,  8vo.  The  same  editor  published  in 
1646,  at  Paris  an  8vo.  volume  containing  various 
sermons  exhortations  and  sentences  of  Antonius. 
(S.  Athanasii,  Fata  &  Antvnii,  Gr.  el  hit.  ed. 
lloeschel,  Augiutae  Vindel.  1611,  4to. ;  Socrat 
Hist.  Juries,  i.  "21,  iv.  '2*5,  '25  ;  Sozom.  Hist,  lCctles. 
i.  3,  ii.  31,  34 ;  conip.  Cave,  Script.  EccL  lli»t.  Lit. 
i.  p.  150,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

ANTO'NIUS,  a  vhvsician,  called  by  Galen 
6  ^ifoTo/nof,  "the  herbalist,"  who  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ  His 
medical  formulae  are  several  times  quoted  by  Galen 
(Oe  C»ni]to$.  Medicam.  tec.  Luco»,  ii.  1,  vol.  xii. 
p.  537;  Df  Ounpog.  Medicam.  gcc.  Gen.  vi.  15, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  935),  and  he  is  perhaps  the  same  per 
son  who  is  called  <pap/*a*ojrwA»)i,  •*  the  druggist." 
(/A?  Compos.  Mcduxim.  sec  l^oc*a%  ix.  4,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  281.)  Possibly  they  may  both  be  identical 
with  Antonius  Castor  [Castor,  Antonius],  but 
of  this  there  is  no  proof  whatever.  A  treatise  on 
the  Pulse  (Opera,  vol.  xix.  p.  629),  which  goes 
under  Galen's  name,  but  which  is  probably  a 
spurious  compilation  from  his  other  works  on  this 
subject,  is  addressed  to  a  person  named  Antonius 
who  is  there  called  *iAofiat?jj$  *al  *«Ad<ro^or  ;  and 
Galen  wrote  his  work  lie  J'rnpriorum  Attimi 
cujwvlam  Ajffectttum  DLjnotione  et  Curatione  (Oj>era, 
vol.  v.  p.  1,  ice.)  iu  answer  to  a  somewhat  similar 
treatise  by  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of  this  name, 
who,  however,  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
phvsician.  [W.  A.  G.J 

ANTO'NIUS  ATTICUS,  [Atticus.] 
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ANTO'NIUS  CASTOR.  [Castor.] 
ANTO'NIUS  DIO'OENES.  ,Dio<iiNK».l 
ANTO'NIUS  FELIX.  [Fklix.] 
ANTO'NIUS  FLA  MM  A.  [Flamma.] 
ANTO'NIUS  UXIP1IO.  [Gmpho.1 
ANTO'NIUS  HONORATUS.[Honorat.s] 
ANTO'NIUS  .JULIA'NUS.    [Julianus  J 
ANTO'NIUS  LIBERA'LIS.  [Lirkralis.] 
ANTO'NIUS  MUSA.  (Mima.] 
ANTO'NIUS  NASO.  [Naso.] 
ANTO'NIUS  NAT  A' LIS.  [Natai.is] 
ANTO'NIUS  NOVELLUS.  [Novkllus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  PO'LEMO.  [Polkmo.] 
ANTO'NIUS  PRIMUS.  [Primus] 
ANTO'NIUS  RUFUS.    [Rt  Kt-s] 
ANTO'NIUS  SATURNl'NUS.  [Saturxi- 

NITS.] 

ANTO'NIUS  TAURUS.  [Taurus] 
ANTO'NIUS  THALLUS.  [Thallus.] 
ANTO'RIDES,  a  painter,  contemporary  with 
Euphninor,  and,  like  him,  a  pupil  of  Aristo,  flou- 
rished about  340  n.  c.  (Plin.  xxxv.  37.)  [P.  S.J 
ANTYLLUS.  [Antonius,  No.  18.] 
ANTYLLUS  ('Akti/AAoj),  an  eminent  physi- 
cian and  surgeon,  who  must  have  lived  before  tho 
end  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Oribasius,  and  who  probably  lived  luter 
than  the  end  of  the  second  century,  as  he  is  no- 
where mentioned  by  Galen.  Of  the  place  of  his 
birth  and  the  events  of  his  life  nothing  is  known, 
but  he  appears  to  have  obtained  a  great  reputation, 
and  is  mentioned  in  Cyrilli  Alexandriui  (?)  isfjrktm 
(in  Cramer's  Aurai'da  Graccn  1'uru.ungia,  vol.  iv. 
p.  196)  among  the  celebrated  physicians  of  anti- 
quity. He  was  rather  a  voluminous  writer,  but 
none  of  his  works  are  still  extant  except  some 
fragments  which  have  been  preserved  by  Oribasius 
Aetius  and  other  ancient  authors.  These,  how- 
ever, arc  quite  sufficient  to  shew  that  he  was  a  man 
of  talent  and  originality.  The  most  interesting 
extract  from  his  works  that  has  been  preserved  is 
probably  that  relating  to  the  operation  of  trache- 
otomy, of  which  he  is  the  earliest  writer  whose 
directions  for  performing  it  are  still  extant.  The 
whole  passage  has  been  translated  in  the  Diet.  <>f 
Ant.  t.  r.  Chiruryia.  The  fragments  of  Antyllus 
liavc  been  collected  and  published  in  a  separate 
form,  with  the  title  AiUylii,  Vvteris  Chiruryi,  tcI 
Atifywa  ventUanda  ejthtUt  Panapii>ta  XiaUuidc*, 
Pracsidc  Curtio  Sprmyct,  Halac,*1799,  4to.  For 
particulars  respecting  the  medical  and  surgical 
practice  of  Antvllus  *ec  Hallcr,  UiUioth.  Chirunj^, 
and  IUUioth.  Medic.  Pract.  ;  Sprengel,  Hint  dc  la 
Mid.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANU'BIS  ^AvovSis),  an  Egyptian  divinity, 
worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  dog,  or  of  a  human 
being  with  a  dog's  head.  In  the  worship  of  this 
divinity  several  phases  must  be  distinguished,  as  in 
the  case  of  Ammon.  It  was  in  all  probability  ori- 
ginally a  fetish,  and  the  object  of  the  worship  of 
the  dog,  the  representative  of  that  useful  species  of 
animals.  Subsequently  it  was  mixed  up  and  com- 
bined with  other  religious  systems  and  Anubis 
assumed  a  symbolical  or  astronomical  character,  at 
least  iu  the  minds  of  the  learned.  The  worship  of 
dogs  in  Egypt  is  sufficiently  attested  by  Herodotus 
(ii.  66),  and  there  are  traces  of  its  having  been 
known  in  Greece  at  an  early  period ;  for  a  law 
ascribed  to  the  mythical  Rhadamanthys  of  Crete 
commanded,  that  men  should  not  swear  by  the 
gods,  but  by  a  goose,  a  dog,  or  a  ram.  (EuaUtb. 
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o-V  Odyu.  p.  621  ;  Mich.  Apost.  Ceniur.  Proved.  : 
xvii.  No.  7.)  The  fact  that  Socrates  used  to  swear 
by  a  dog  is  so  well  known,  that  wc  scarcely  need 
mention  it.  (Athen  vii.  p.  300  ;  Porphyr.  dc  Ab- 
tim.  iii.  p.  285.)  It  is  however  a  remarkable  fact, 
that,  notwithstanding  this,  the  name  of  Anubis  is 
not  expressly  mentioned  by  any  writer  previous  to 
the  age  of  Augustus ;  but  after  that  time,  it  fre- 
quently occurs  both  in  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 
(Ov.  St d.  ix.  690,  Amor.  iL  13.  11  ;  Propert.  iii. 
!».  41;  Vtrg.  Am.  viii.  698  ;  Juvcn.  xv.  8  ;  Lucian, 
Jnf>.  trot).  8,  Condi,  tkor.  10,  11,  7'aror,  28.) 
Several  of  the  passages  here  referred  to  attest  the 
importance  of  the  worship  of  this  divinity,  and 
Stmbo  expressly  states  that  the  dog  was  worship- 
ped throughout  Kgypt  (xvii.  p.  812);  but  the  prin- 
cij«l  and  perhaps  the  original  seat  of  the  worship 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  nonius  of  Crnopolis  in 
middle  Kgypt.  (Strab.  Lc.)  In  the  stories  about 
Anubis  which  hare  come  down  to  us,  as  well  as  in 
the  explanations  of  his  nature,  the  original  charac- 
ter— that  of  a  fetish — is  lost  sight  of,  probably  be- 
cause the  philosophical  spirit  of  later  times  wanted 
to  rind  something  higher  and  loftier  in  the  worship 
of  Anubis  than  it  original}}-  was.  According  to 
the  rationalistic  view  of  Diodorus  (L  18),  Anubis 
was  the  son  of  king  Osiris,  who  accompanied  his 
father  on  his  expeditions,  and  was  covered  with 
the  skin  of  a  dog.  For  this  reason  he  was  repre- 
sented as  a  human  being  with  the  head  of  a  dog. 
In  another  passage  (i.  8?)  the  same  writer  explains 
this  monstrous  figure  by  saying,  that  Anubis  per- 
formed to  Osiris  and  lsis  the  service  of  a  guard, 
which  is  performed  to  men  by  dogs.  He  mentions 
a  third  account,  which  has  more  the  appearance  of 
a  genuine  my  thus.  When  lsis  it  is  said,  sought 
Osiris,  she  was  preceded  and  guided  by  dogs, 
which  defended  and  protected  her,  and  expressed 
their  desire  to  assist  her  by  barking.  For  this 
reason  the  procession  at  the  festival  of  lsis  was 
preceded  by  dogs.  According  to  Plutarch  ( fM.rtOs.) 
Anubis  was  a  son  of  Osiris,  whom  he  begot  by 
Nephthys  in  the  belief  that  she  was  his  wife  lsis. 
After  the  death  of  Osiris  lsis  sought  the  child, 
brought  him  up,  and  made  him  her  guard  and  com- 
panion under  the  name  of  Anubis  who  thus  per- 
formed to  her  the  same  service  that  dogs  perform 
to  men.  An  interpretation  of  this  my  thus  derived 
from  the  physical  nature  of  Egypt,  is  given  by 
Plutarch,  (/s.  ct  Os.  38.)  Osiris  according  to  him 
is  the  Nile,  and  lsis  the  country  of  Egypt  so  far  as 
it  is  usually  fructified  by  the  river.  The  districts 
at  the  extremities  of  the  country  are  Nephthys 
and  Anubis  accordingly  is  the  son  of  the  Nile, 
which  by  its  inundation  has  fructified  a  distant 
part  of  the  country.  But  this  only  explains  the 
origin  of  the  god,  without  giving  any  definite  idea 
of  him.  In  another  passage  (I.e.  40)  Plutarch 
says  that  Nephthys  signified  everything  which  was 
under  the  earth  and  invisible,  and  lsis  everything 
which  was  above  it  and  visible.  Now  the  circle 
or  hemisphere  which  is  in  contact  with  each,  which 
unites  the  two,  and  which  wc  call  the  horizon,  is 
called  Anubis  and  is  represented  in  the  form  of  a 
d»g,  liecause  thi*  animal  sees  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day.  Anubis  in  this  account  is  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  deity  of  astronomical  import.  (Clem. 
A'.ex.  Slrow.  v.  p.  507.)  In  the  temples  of  Egypt 
he  seems  always  to  have  been  represented  as  the 
guard  of  other  gods  and  the  place  in  the  front  of  a 
temple  (oprfpas)  was  particularly  sacred  to  him. 
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:  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  805  ;  Stat.  Sjdv.  iii.  2.  1 12.)  For 
further  particulars  respecting  the  worship  of  Anu- 
bis the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  on  Egyptian 
mythology,  such  as  Jablonsky,  Panth.  Awypt.  v.  J. 
§  12,  Ace. ;  Champollion  (lc  Jeune),  Pantkeun 

Paris  1823;  Pritchard,  Jdjyptian  Afytitolotjy. 
We  only  add  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  notions 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  about  Anubis.  and  his 
worship  among  them.  The  Greeks  identified  the 
Egyptian  Anubis  with  their  own  Hermes.  (Pint. 
Hid.  Jl),  and  thus  speak  of  Hermanuphis  in  the 
same  manner  as  of  Zeus  Amnion.  (Plut  61.)  His 
worship  seems  to  have  been  introduced  at  Homo 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  manner  in  which  Appian  (tirfl.  dr. 
iv.  47;  comp.  Val.  Max.  vii.  3.  §  8)  describes  the 
escape  of  the  aedile  M.  VoIumus.  Under  the  em- 
pire the  worship  of  Anubis  became  very  widely 
spread  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome.  (Apulei.  Met. 
xi.  p.  282 ;  Lamprid.  Commod.  9  ;  Spartian,  Pes- 
ctnu.  Siij.  6,  Anton.  Carac.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

AN ULI'NUS,  P.  CORNELIUS,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Severus  gained  a  battle  over  Niger  at 
lsnus  a.  n.  104.  He  afterwards  commanded  one 
of  tho  divisions  of  the  army  which  Severus  sent 
against  Adiabene,  a.  d.  197.  He  was  consul  in 
a.  n.  199.   (Dion  Cass,  lxxiv.  7,  lxxv.  3.) 

ANXURUS,  an  Italian  divinity,  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  a  grove  near  Anxur  (Terrncinn)  to- 
gether with  Fcronia.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
youthful  Jupiter,  and  Feronia  as  Juno.  (Serv.  ad 
Am.  vii.  799.)  On  coins  his  name  appears  as 
Axur  or  Anxur.  (Drakenborch,  ad  SU.  flat.  viii. 
392;  Morcll.  Thauiur.  Num.  ii.  tab.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

A'NYSIS  ("Akmo-ii),  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt, 
who,  according  to  Herodotus  succeeded  Asychis. 
He  was  blind,  and  in  his  reign  Egypt  was  invaded 
by  the  Ethiopians  under  their  king  Sabaco,  and  re- 
mained in  their  possession  for  fifty  years.  Any  sis 
in  the  meanwhile  took  refuge  in  the  marshes  of 
Lower  Egypt,  where  he  formed  an  island  which 
afterwards  remained  unknown  for  upward  of  seven 
centuries,  until  it  was  discovered  by  Amyrtaeus. 
When  after. the  lapse  of  fifty  years  the  Ethiopians 
withdrew  from  Egypt,  Anysis  returned  from  tho 
mashes  and  resumed  the  government.  (Herod, 
ii.  137,  140.)  [L.S.] 

A'NYTE,  of  Tcgea  ('AruVri  Trv*aV«f),  the  au- 
thoress of  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
is  mentioned  by  Pollux  (v.  5)  and  by  Stephanas 
Byzantinus  (».  r.Tr>«'«).  She  is  numbered  among 
the  lyric  poets  by  Mclcager (Jacobs  Anthol.  i.  1,  v. 
5),  in  whose  list  she  stands  first,  and  by  Antipater 
of  Thessalonica  (/Wr/.  ii.  101,  no.  23),  who  names 
her  w  ith  Praxilla,  Myro,  and  Sappho,  and  calls  her 
the  female  Homer  (&rj\tn>  "Ofirfpoy),  an  epithet 
which  might  be  used  either  with  reference  to  the 
martial  spirit  of  some  of  her  epigrams,  or  to  their 
antique  character.  From  the  above  notices  nnd 
from  the  epigrams  themselves,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  Doric  choral 
songs  like  the  poems  of  Airman,  wc  should  bo 
disposed  to  place  her  much  higher  than  the  date 
usually  assigned  to  her,  on  the  authority  of  a  pas- 
sage in  Tatian  (adv.  f7r<i<vo*,  52,  p.  114.  Worth.), 
w  ho  says  that  the  statue  of  Any  to  was  made  by 
Euthycrates  and  Cephisodotus  who  are  known  to 
have  flourished  about  300  n.  r.  But  even  if  th« 
Anyte  here  mentioned  were  certainly  the  poetess, 
it  would  not  follow  that  she  was  contemporary 
with  these  artists.    On  the  other  hand,  one  of 
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Ar.yte's  epigrams  ( 1 .%  Jacobs)  is  an  inscription  for 
A  monument  erected  by  a  certain  Duinis  over  his 
horse,  which  had  been  killed  in  buttle.  Now,  the 
only  historical  personage  of  this  name  is  the  Dnmis 
who  was  made  leader  of  the  Messcnians  after  the 
death  of  Aristodemus,  towards  the  close  of  the  first 
Mcssenian  war.  (Paus.  iv.  10.  §  4,  13.  §  3.)  We 
know  also  from  Pausnnia*  that  the  Arcadians  were 
the  allies  of  the  Messenians  in  that  war.  The 
conjecture  of  Reiske,  then-fore,  that  the  Damis 
mentioned  by  Anyte  oi  Tegea  is  the  same  as  the 
leader  of  the  Mesnenians,  scarcely  deserves  the 
contempt  with  which  it  is  treated  by  Jacobs.  Thin 
conjecture  places  Anyte  about  7"23  a.  c.  This  date 
may  be  thought  too  high  to  suit  the  style  and  sub- 
jects of  some  of  her  epigrams.  But  one  of  these 
(17)  bear*  the  name  of  **  Anyte  of  MytUnit"  and 
the  same  epigram  may  be  fixed,  by  internal  evi- 
dence, at  279  H.  c.  (Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  853.)  And 
since  it  is  very  common  in  the  Anthology  for  epi- 
grams to  be  ascribed  to  an  author  simply  by  name, 
without  a  distinctive  title,  even  when  there  was 
more  than  one  epigrammatist  of  the  same  name, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  epigrams  which 
bear  traces  of  a  later  date  being  referred  to  Anyte 
of  Mvtilene,  [P.  S.] 

A'NYTUS  ('Avutoj),  a  Titan  who  was  be- 
lieved to  have  brought  up  the  goddess  Despoena. 
In  an  Arcadian  temple  his  statue  stood  by  the  side 
of  Despoena's.    (Paus.  viii.  37.  §  3.)     [L.  S] 

A'NYTUS  ('Avtrros),  an  Athenian,  son  of 
Authemion,  was  the  most  influential  and  formid- 
able of  the  accusers  of  Socrates.  (Plat.  AjxJ.  p. 
18,  b.;  Hor.  Sat.  iL  4.  3.)  His  father  is  said  to 
have  made  a  large  fortune  as  a  tanner,  and  to  have 
transmitted  it,  together  with  his  trade,  to  his  son. 
(Plat.  Men.  p.  90, a. ;  Xen.  Apol.  §  29  ;  SchoL  ad 
Plat.  Apol.  /.  e.)  Anytus  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  loose  principles  nrA  habits,  and  Plutarch 
alludes  (Ale.  p.  193,  d,  e.;  A mit.  p.  762,  c,  d.)  to 
his  intimate  and  apparently  disreputable  connexion 
with  Alcibiades.  In  n.  c  409,  he  was  sent  with 
30  ships  to  relieve  Pylos,  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  besieging;  hut  he  was  prevented  by 
bad  weather  from  doubling  Malea,  and  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Athens.  Here  he  was  brought  to  trial 
on  the  charge  of  having  acted  treacherously,  and, 
according  to  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  who  mention 
this  as  the  first  instance  of  such  corruption  at 
Athens,  escaped  death  only  by  bribing  the  judges. 
(Xen.  Hell.  j.  2.  §  18;  DiotL  xiii.  64  ;  Plut.  Cor. 
p.  2'20,  b. ;  Aristot.  ap.  Harpocr.  s.  v.  A*k4£wk 
Hut  see  Thirlwall's  Greece  vol.  iv.  p.  94.)  He 
appears  to  have  been,  in  politics,  a  leading  and  in- 
fluential man,  to  have  attached  himself  to  the 
democratic  party,  and  to  have  been  driven  into 
banishment  during  the  usurpation  of  the  30  tyrants, 
u.  c.  401.  Xi-nophon  makes  Theramencs  join  his 
name  with  that  of  Thrasybulus ;  and  Lysias  men- 
tions him  as  a  leader  of  the  exiles  at  Phylc,  and 
records  an  instance  of  his  prudence  and  moderation 
in  that  capacity.  (Plat.  Men.  p.  90  ;  Apol.  p. 
23,  e. ;  Xen.  Apol.  §  29;  Hell.  iL  3.  §§  42,  44  ; 
Lys.  r.  Affor.  p.  1 37.)  The  grounds  of  his  enmity 
to  Socrates  seem  to  have  been  partly  professional 
and  partly  personal.  (Plat.  Apol.  pp.  21 — 23; 
Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  §§  37,  38;  Apol.  §  29  ;  Plat. 
Afe/).  p.  94,  in  fin.)  The  Athenians,  according  to 
Diogenes  Lae'rtiut  (ii.  43),  having  repented  of 
their  condemnation  of  Socrates,  put  Melctus  to 
death,  and  sent  Anytus  and  Lycou  into  banish- 


ment For  the  subject  generally,  see  Stallbaum 
uil  Plat.  Apol.  pp.  1 8,  b.,  23,  e. ;  Schleicruiach. 
Introtl.  to  the  M<nony  in  fin. ;  Thirlwall's  Grace , 
vol.  iv.  pp.274— 280.  [E.  K.J 

AOEDE.  [Mupae.] 

AON  ('Am*-),  a  sou  of  Poseidon,  and  an  ancient 
Boeotian  hero,  from  whom  the  Boeotian  Aouians 
and  the  country  of  Boeotia  (for  Boeotia  was  an- 
ciently called  Aonia)  were  believed  to  have  derived 
their  names.  (Paus.  ix.  5.  §  1  ;  Stat.  Thcb.  i.  34  ; 
Steph.  B\'7„  *.  r.  Boiurla.)  [L.  S.] 

A'PAMA  ('AirttVa  or  'Avdpv).  1.  The  wife 
of  Seleucus  Nicator  and  the  mother  of  Antiochua 
Soter,  was  married  to  Seleucus  in  B.  c  325,  when 
Alexander  gave  to  his  generals  Asiatic  wives. 
According  to  Arrian  (vii.  4),  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Spitamenes,  the  Bactrim,  but  Strabo  (xii.  p. 
578)  calls  her,  erroneously,  the  daughter  of  Arta- 
bazus.  (Comp.  Appian.  Syr.  57;  and  Liv.  xxxviiL 
13,  who  also  makes  a  mistake  in  calling  her  tho 
sister,  instead  of  the  wife,  of  Seleucus ;  Steph.  Byx, 
9.  v.  'Avdficto.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  married  to 
Magas.   (Paus.  i.  7.  §  3.) 

3.  The  daughter  of  .Alexander  of  Megalopolis, 
married  to  Amynander,  king  of  the  Atbamancs, 
about  b.  c.  208.  (Appian,  Syr.  1 3 ;  Liv.  xxxv. 
47,  who  calls  her  Apamia.) 

APANCHO'MENE  ('AniyxorfrTi),  the  stran- 
gled (goddess),  a  surname  of  Artemis,  the  origin  of 
which  is  thus  related  by  Pausanias.  (viii.  23.  §  5.) 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Caphyae  in 
Arcadia,  in  a  place  called  Condylea,  there  was  a 
sacred  grove  of  Artemis  Condyleatis.  On  one  oc- 
casion when  some  boys  were  playing  in  this  grove, 
they  put  a  string  round  the  goddess1  statue,  and 
said  in  their  jokes  they  would  strangle  Artemis. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Caphyae  who  found  the 
boys  thus  engaged  in  their  sport,  stoned  them  to 
death.  After  this  occurrence,  all  the  women  of 
Caphyae  had  premature  births,  and  all  the  children 
were  brought  dead  into  the  world.  This  calamity 
did  not  cease  until  the  boys  were  honourably  bu- 
ried, and  an  annual  sacrifice  to  their  manes  was 
instituted  in  accordance  with  the  command  of  an 
oracle  of  Apollo.  The  surname  of  Condyleatis  was 
then  changed  into  Apanchoraenc.  [L.  S.] 

APATU'RIA  ('Awarovpla  or  'Avdrovpos),  that 
is,  the  deceitful.  1.  A  surname  of  Athena,  which 
was  given  to  her  by  Aethra.  (Paus.  ii.  33.  §  1.) 
[Akthra.] 

2.  A  surname  of  Aphrodite  at  Phanagoriu  and 
other  places  in  tho  Taurian  Chersoncsus,  where  it 
originated,  according  to  tradition,  in  this  way  : 
Aphrodite  was  attacked  by  giants,  and  called  He- 
racles to  her  assistance.  He  concealed  himself 
with  her  in  a  cavern,  and  as  the  giants  approached 
her  one  by  one,  she  surrendered  them  to  Heracles 
to  kill  them.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  495 ;  Steph.  Byx.  $.  v. 
'Awdrovpoy.)  [L.  S.] 

APATU'RIUS,  of  Alabanda,  a  Bcene-painter, 
whose  mode  of  painting  the  scene  of  the  little 
theatre  at  T miles  is  described  by  Vitruvius,  with 
the  criticism  made  upon  it  by  Licinius.  (Vitruv. 
vii.  5.  §§  5,  6.)  [P.  S.] 

APELLAS  or  A  POLL  AS  (*Air«A.\ar,  'AiroA- 
Aai).  1.  The  author  of  a  work  Utpl  ruy  »r 
HtKowovvrioy  *6\tuv  (Athen.  ix.  p.  369,  a.)  and 
AfA.<f>ord.  (Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  p.  31,  a.,  Paris 
16*29.)  He  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Apcllas, 
the  geographer,  of  Cyrcnc.  (Marc  HcracL  p.  63, 
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Hud ».)  Comp.  Quintil.  xi.  2.  §  14  ;  Bikkh,  Praef. 
«■/  Sckul.  Pind.  p.  xxiii.,  &c. 

2.  A  sceptical  philosopher.  (Diog.Lairt.  ix.  106.) 

APELLAS  (*A»«AAoi),  a  sculptor,  who  made, 
in  bronze,  statues  of  worshipping  females  (adorunte* 
femtnas,  PHn.  xxxiv.  19.  §  26).  He  made  the 
■tatue  of  Cynisca,  who  conquered  in  the  chariot- 
race  at  Olympia.  (Pans.  vi.  1.  §  2.)  Cynisca 
was  sister  to  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  84,  in  362  a  e.  Therefore  the  vic- 
tory of  Cynisca,  and  the  time  when  Apellas  flou- 
rished, may  be  placed  about  400  a  c.  His  name 
indicates  his  Doric  origin.  (Tolken,  Amalthea,  iii. 
p.  128.)  [P.  S.] 

APELLES  ('As-fAAijj).  1.  One  of  the  guar- 
dians of  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia.  [Pm- 

LlFPt'H  V.] 

2.  Perhaps  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  friend 
of  Philip  V.,  and  accompanied  his  son  Demetrius 
to  Rome,  ac.  183.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  14,  &c.,  xxiv.  1.) 

3.  Of  Ascalon,  wa»  the  chief  tragic  poet  in  the 
time  of  Caligula,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most 
intimate  terms.  (Philo,  Iyyut.  ad  Caium,  p.  790  ; 
Won  Caw.  lix.  5 ;  Suet  Col.  33.) 

APELLES  ('A»«AAijj),  the  most  celebrated  of 
Grecian  painters,  was  born,  most  probably,  at 
Colophon  in  Ionia  (Suidas,  r.  r.),  though  Pliny 
(xxxv.  36.  §  10)  and  Ovid  (Art.  Am.  iii.  401  ; 
Pont.  iv.  1 .  29)  call  him  a  Coan.  The  account 
of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  642)  and  Lucian  (iJe  Column. 
lix.  <j§  2,  6),  that  he  was  an  Ephcsian,  may  be  ex- 
plained from  the  statements  of  Suidas,  that  he  was 
made  a  citizen  at  Ephcsus,  and  that  he  studied 
painting  there  under  Ephorus.  He  afterwards 
studied  uuder  Pamphiluft  of  Amphipolis,  to  whom 
he  paid  the  fee  of  a  talent  for  a  ten-years'  course  of 
instruction.  ( Suidas,  5.  r. ;  Plia  xxxv.  36.  §8.) 
At  a  later  period,  when  he  had  hlready  gained  a 
high  reputation,  he  went  to  Sicyon,  and  again  paid 
a  talent  for  admission  into  the  school  of  Melan- 
thius,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  portrait  of  the 
tyrant  Aristratus.  (Plut.  A  rut.  13.)  By  this 
course  of  study  he  acquired  the  scientific  accuracy 
of  the  Sicyonian  school,  as  well  as  the  elegance  of 
the  Ionic." 

The  best  part  of  the  life  of  Apelles  was  probably 
spent  at  the  court  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the 
Great  ;  for  Pliny  speaks  of  the  great  number  of  his 
portraits  of  both  those  princes  (xxxv.  36.  §  16), 
and  states  that  he  was  the  only  person  whom 
Alexander  would  permit  to  take  his  portrait,  (vii. 
38;  sec  also  Cic  ad  Pom.  v.  12.  §  13;  Hor. 
Ep.  ii.  1.  239;  Valer.  Max.  viii.  11.  §  2,  ext  ; 
Arrian,  Anab.  L  16.  §  7.)  Apelles  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Alexander,  who  used  to  visit  him  in 
his  studio.  In  one  of  these  visits,  when  the  king's 
conversation  was  exposing  his  ignorance  of  art, 
Apelles  politel}'  advised  him  to  be  silent,  as  the 
boys  who  wen*  grinding  the  colours  were  laughing 
at  him.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  12.)  Plutarch  relates 
this  speech  as  having  been  made  to  Megabyzus. 
(/A*  Tranq.  Anim.  12,  p.  471,  f.)  Aelian  tells  the 
anecdote  of  Zeuxis  and  Megabyzus.  (  Var.  Hut.  ii. 
2.)  Pliny  (/.  c)  also  tells  us  that  Apellea,  having 
been  commissioned  by  Alexander  to  puint  his  fa- 
vourite concubine,  Campaspe  (TlayKatrrn,  Aelian, 
Var.  Hint.  xii.  34),  naked,  fell  in  love  with  her, 
upon  which  Alexander  gave  her  to  him  as  a  pre- 
sent ;  and  according  to  some  she  was  the  model  of 
the  painter's  best  picture,  the  Venus  Auadyomenc. 
From  all  the  information  wcliave  of  the  connexion 


I  of  Apelles  with  Alexander,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  formei  accompanied  the  latter  into  Asia. 
After  Alexander's  death  he  appears  »o  havo 
travelled  through  the  western  parts  of  Asia  To 
this  period  we  may  probably  refer  his  visit  to 
Rhodes  and  his  intercourse  with  Protogencs.  (Seo 
below.)  Being  driven  by  a  storm  to  Alexandria, 
after  the  assumption  of  the  regal  title  by  Ptolemy, 
whose  favour  he  had  not  gained  while  he  was  with 
Alexander,  his  rivals  bid  a  plot  to  ruin  him,  which 
he  defeated  by  an  ingenious  use  of  his  skill  in 
drawing.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  13.)  Lucian  relates 
that  Apelles  was  accused  by  his  rival  Antiphilus 
of  having  had  a  share  in  the  conspiracy  of  Theo- 
dotns  at  Tyre,  and  that  when  Ptolemy  discovered 
the  falsehood  of  the  charge,  he  presented  Apelles 
with  a  hundred  talents,  and  gave  Antiphilus  to 
him  as  a  slave  :  Apelles  commemorated  the  event 
in  an  allegorical  picture.  (De  Column,  lix.  §§  2 — 
6,  vol.  iii.  pp.  127 — 132.)  Lucian's  words  imply 
that  he  had  seen  this  picture,  but  he  may  havo 
been  mistaken  in  ascribing  it  to  Apelles.  He 
seems  also  to  speak  of  Apelles  as  if  he  had  been 
living  at  Ptolemy's  court  before  this  event  oc- 
curred. If,  therefore,  Pliny  and  Lucian  are  both 
to  be  believed,  we  may  conclude,  from  comparing 
their  tales,  that  Apelles,  having  been  accidentally 
driven  to  Alexandria,  overcame  the  dislike  which 
Ptolemy  bore  to  him,  and  remained  in  Egypt  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  life,  enjoying  the  favour 
of  that  king,  in  spite  of  the  schemes  of  his  rivals  to 
disgrace  him.  The  account  of  his  life  cannot  be 
carried  further  ;  we  are  not  told  when  or  where  he 
died ;  but  from  the  above  facts  his  date  can  be 
fixed,  since  he  practised  his  art  before  the  death  of 
Philip  (a  c.  336),  and  after  the  assumption  of  the 
regal  title  by  Ptolemy,  (a  c  306.)  As  the  result 
of  a  minute  examination  of  all  the  facts,  Tolken 
(Amalth.  iii.  pp.  117—119)  places  him  between 
352  and  308  a  c  According  to  Pliny,  he  flou- 
rished about  the  1 12th  Olympiad,  a  c.  332. 

Many  anecdotes  are  preserved  of  Apelles  and 
his  contemporaries,  which  throw  an  interesting 
light  both  on  his  personal  and  his  professional  cha- 
racter. He  was  ready  to  acknowledge  that  in  some 
points  he  was  excelled  by  other  artists,  as  by  Am- 
phion  in  grouping  and  by  Asclepiodorus  in  per- 
spective. (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  10.)  He  first  caused 
the  merits  of  Protogencs  to  be  understood.  Coming 
to  Rhodes,  and  finding  that  the  works  of  Proto- 
gencs were  scarcely  valued  at  all  by  his  country- 
men, he  offered  him  fifty  talents  for  a  singlo 
picture,  aud  spread  the  report  that  he  meant  to  sell 
the  picture  again  as  his  own.  (Plin.  16.  §  13.)  In 
speaking  of  the  great  artists  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries, he  ascribed  to  them  every  possible 
excellence  except  one,  namely,  ^racr,  which  ho 
claimed  for  himself  ulone.    (lb.  §  10.) 

Throughout  his  whole  life,  Apelles  laboured  to 
improve  himself,  especially  in  drawing,  which  he 
never  spent  a  day  without  practising.  (Plin.  ib. 
§  12  ;  hence  the  proverb  Nulla  diet  sine  lima.) 
The  tale  of  his  contest  with  Protogenes  affords  an 
example  both  of  the  skill  to  which  Apelles  attained 
in  this  portion  of  his  art,  aud  cf  the  importance 
attached  to  it  in  all  the  great  schools  of  Greece. 

Apelles  had  sailed  to  Rhides,  eager  to  meet 
Protogencs.  Upon  landing,  he  went  straight  to 
that  artist's  studio.  Protogenes  was  absent,  but  a 
large  panel  ready  to  be  painted  on  hung  in  the 
studio.    Apelles  seized  the  pencil,  and  drew  an 
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excessively  thin  coloured  line  on  the  panel,  by 
which  Protogenes  on  his  return,  at  once  guessed 
who  had  been  his  visitor,  and  in  his  turn  drew  a 
•till  thinner  line  of  a  different  colour  upon  or  within 
the  former  (according  to  the  reading  of  the  recent 
edition*  of  Pliny,  in  ilia  ipsa).  When  Apelles  Re- 
turned and  ww  the  lines,  ashamed  to  be  defeated, 
says  Pliny,  "tertio  colore  linens  secuit,  nullum  re- 
linqueiiB  amplius  subtilitati  locum."  (/A.  §11.)  The 
most  natural  explanation  of  this  difficult  passage 
seems  to  be,  that  down  the  middle  of  the  first  line  of 
Apelles,  Protogenes  drew  another  so  as  to  divide  it 
into  two  parallel  halves,  and  that  Apelles  again 
divided  the  line  of  Protogenes  in  the  same  manner. 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  three  lines  as  n\*um  e/fiv/ierites.* 
The  par.?!  was  preserved,  and  carried  to  Rome, 
where  it  remained,  exciting  more  wonder  than  all 
the  other  works  of  art  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars, 
till  it  was  destroyed  by  tire  with  that  building. 

Of  the  means  which  Apelles  took  to  ensure  ac- 
curacy, the  following  example  is  given.  He  used 
to  expose  his  finished  pictures  to  view  in  a  public 
lace,  while  he  hid  himself  behind  the  picture  to 
ear  the  criticisms  of  the  passers-by.  A  cobbler 
detected  a  fault  in  the  shoes  of  a  figure :  the  next 
da)'  he  found  that  the  fault  was  corrected,  and 
was  proceeding  to  criticise  the  leg,  when  Apelles 
rushed  from  behind  the  picture,  and  commanded 
the  cobbler  to  keep  to  the  shoes.  (Plin.  lb.  §  12  : 
hence  the  proverb,  Ale  supra  crejridam  tutor : 
see  also  Val.  Max.  viii.  12,  ext.  §  3  ;  Lucian  tells 
the  tale  of  Phidias,  pro  Imwj.  14,  vol.  ii.  p.  492.) 
Marvellous  tales  are  told  of  the  extreme  accuracy 
of  his  likenesses  of  men  and  horses.  (Plin.  xxxv. 
3fi.  §§  14,  17.;  Luciaii,  de  Column.  L  c. ;  Aelian, 
V.  //.  ii.  3.)  With  all  his  diligence,  however, 
Apelles  knew  when  to  cease  correcting.  He  said 
that  he  excelled  Protogenes  in  this  one  point,  that 
the  latter  did  not  know  when  to  leave  a  picture 
alone,  and  he  laid  down  the  maxim,  AWrr  saepe 
himiam  dilu/cntiam.  (Plin./.c.  §  10;  Cic.  OruL  22  ; 
Quiritil  x.  4.) 

Apelles  is  stated  to  have  made  great  improve- 
ments in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art.  The  as- 
sertion of  Pliny,  that  he  used  only  four  colours,  is 
incorrect.  (Did.  of  Aut.  s.v.  Colore*.)  He  painted 
with  the  pencil,  but  weare  not  told  whether  he  used 
the  cestrum.  HiB  principal  discovery  was  that  of 
covering  the  picture  with  a  very  thin  blnck  var- 
nish (utrumentum),  which,  besides  preserving  the 
picture,  made  the  tints  clearer  nnd  sulfdued  the 
more  brilliant  colours.  ( Plin.  I.e.  §  1 8.)  The  process 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  same  as  that  now  called 
ylaziiuj  or  toning*  the  object  of  which  is  to  attain 
the  excellence  of  colouring  "which  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  line  colours,  but  truo  colours ;  from 
breaking  down  these  fine  colours,  which  would  ap- 
pear too  raw,  to  a  deep-toned  brightness."  (Sir.  J. 
Reynolds,  Notes  on  J)u  Fresnoy,  note  37.)  From 
the  fact  mentioned  by  Pliny,  that  this  varnishing 
could  be  discovered  only  on  close  inspection,  Sir  J. 
Reynolds  thought  that  it  was  like  that  of  Correggio. 
That  he  painted  on  moveable  panels  is  evident 
from  the  frequent  mention  of  tabulae  with  reference 
to  his  pictures.  Pliny  expressly  says,  that  he  did 
not  paint  on  walls,  (xxxv.  37.) 

•  Does  this  refer  only  to  the  excessive  thinness 
of  the  lines,  or  may  it  mean  that  the  three  lines 
were  nctually  tapered  away  towards  a  common 
vanishing  point  ? 


A  list  of  the  works  of  Apelles  is  given  by  Pliny, 
(xxxv.  3C.)  They  are  for  the  most  part  single 
figures  or  groups  of  a  very  few  figures.  Of  hir 
portraits  the  most  celebrated  was  that  of  Alexander 
wielding  a  thunderbolt,  which  was  known  as  6 
Ktpauvo<p6pos,  and  which  gave  occasion  to  the  say- 
ing, that  of  two  Alexanders,  the  one,  the  son  of 
Philip,  was  invincible,  the  other,  he  of  Apelles,  in- 
imitable. (Pint.  Fort.  A /t\r.  2,  3.)  In  this  picture, 
the  thunderbolt  and  the  hand  which  held  it  ap- 
peared to  stand  out  of  the  panel ;  and,  to  aid  this 
effect,  the  artist  did  not  scruple  to  represent  Alex- 
ander's complexion  as  dark,  though  it  was  really 
light.  (Plut.  Ah*.  4.)  The  price  of  this  picture 
was  twenty  talents.  Another  of  his  portraits  that 
of  Antig^nus  h«ts  been  celebrated  for  its  conceal- 
ment of  the  loss  of  the  king's  eye,  by  representing 
his  face  in  profile.  He  also  painted*  a  portrait  of 
himself.  Among  his  allegorical  pictures  was  one 
representing  Castor  and  Pollux,  with  Victory  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  how  gpmped  we  are  not 
told ;  and  another  in  which  the  figure  of  War, 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  followed  the 
triumphal  car  of  Alexander.  "He  also  painted," 
says  Pliny,  "things  which  cannot  be  painted, 
thunders  and  lightnings,  which  they  call  Bronte, 
Astrape,  and  Ceramobolia."  These  were  clearly 
allegorical  figures.  Several  of  his  subjects  were 
taken  from  the  heroic  mythology.  Hut  of  all  his 
pictures  the  most  admired  was  the  "Venus  Ana- 
dyomene," (»J  dyaHuopi^  'AQpoMrt)),  or  Venus 
rising  out  of  the  sea.  The  goddess  was  wringing 
her  hair,  and  the  falling  drops  of  water  formed  a 
transparent  silver  veil  around  her  form.  This  pic- 
ture, which  is  said  to  have  cost  100  talents  was 
painted  for  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  at  Cos  nnd 
afterwards  placed  by  Augustus  in  the  temple  which 
he  dedicated  to  Julius  Caesar.  The  lower  part 
being  injured,  no  one  could  be  found  to  repair  it. 
As  it  continued  to  decny,  Nero  had  a  copy  of  it 
made  by  Dorotheus.  (Plin.  I.e.;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  (>57.) 
Apelles  commenced  another  picture  of  Venus  for 
the  Coans  which  he  intended  should  surpass  the 
Venus  Anadyomene.  At  his  death,  he  had  finish- 
ed only  the  head,  the  upper  part  of  the  breast, 
and  the  outline  of  the  figure  ;  but  Pliny  says  that 
it  was  more  admired  than  his  former  finished  pic- 
ture. No  one  could  be  found  to  complete  the 
work.  (Plin.  xxxv. /.  r.,  and  40.  §41;  Cic.  ad  Fum. 
i.  9.  §  4,  de  Of.  iii.  2.) 

By  the  general  consent  of  ancient  authors, 
Apelles  stands  first  among  Greek  painters.  To 
the  undiscriminating  admiration  of  Pliny,  who 
seems  to  have  regarded  a  portrait  of  a  horse,  so 
true  that  other  horses  neighed  at  it,  as  an  achieve- 
ment of  art  as  admirable  as  the  Venus  Anadyomene 
itself,  we  may  add  the  unmeasured  praise  which 
Cicero,  Varro,  Columella,  Ovid,  and  other  writers 
give  to  the  works  of  Apelles  «">d  especially  to  the 
Venus  Anadyomene.  (Cic  lirut.  18,  de  Orat.  iii.  7; 
Varro,  L.  L.  ix.  12,  ed.  M  tiller;  Colum.  R.  It. 
Praef.  §  31,  Schn.;  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii  401;  Pont. 
iv.  1.  29;  Propert.  iii.  7.  1 1  ;  Auson.  Ep.  106; 
Anthol.  Ptanud.  iv.  178-182.)  Statius  (Silv.  i.  1. 
100)  and  Martial  (xi.  9)  call  painting  by  the  name 
of  "Ars  Apellea."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  of 
the  Greek  painters  and  evidently  with  an  especial 
reference  to  Apelles  "if  we  had  the  good  fortune 
to  possess  what  the  ancients  themselves  esteemed 
their  masterpieces  I  have  no  doubt  but  wc  should 
find  their  figures  as  correctly  drawn  as  the  I-io- 
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eoor,«nd  probably  coloured  like  Titian"  (Xotrs  on 
Dm  Frtmoti.  note  37) ;  and,  though  the  point  has 
been  disputed,  such  is  the  general  judgment  of  the 
beet  modern  authorities.  It  need  scarcely  be  said, 
that  not  one  of  the  pictures  of  Apellea  remains  to 
decide  the  question  by. 

In  order  to  understand  what  was  the  excellence 
which  was  peculiar  to  Apellcs  we  must  refer  to 
the  state  of  the  art  of  painting  in  his  time.  ( Diet, 
of  Ant.  *.  v.  Paintin-t.)  After  the  essential  forms 
of  Polygnotus  had  been  elevated  to  dramatic  effi-ct 
and  ideal  expression  by  Apollodorus  and  Zeuxia. 
and  enlivened  with  the  varied  character  and  feeling 
which  the  school  of  Eupompus  drew  forth  from 
direct  observation  of  nature,  Apellcs  perceived  that 
something  still  was  wanting,  something  which  the 
refinements  attained  by  his  contemporaries  in  group- 
ing, perspective,  accuracy,  and  finish,  did  not  sup- 
ply— something  which  he  boasted,  and  succeeding 
ages  confirmed  the  boast,  that  he  alone  achieved — 
name! v,  the  quality  called  xipis,  rcnusta*,  grace 
(Plin.'xxxv.  3(7.  §  10;  Quintil.  xii.  10;  Plut  VJr- 
tittt.  22 ;  Aelian,  !'.  //.  xii.  41) ;  that  is,  not  only 
beauty,  sublimity,  and  pathos,  but  beauty,  subli- 
mity, and  pathos  each  in  it$  proper  measure;  the 
expending  of  power  enough  to  produce  the  desired 
effect,  and  no  more  ;  the  absence  of  idl  exaggeration, 
as  well  as  of  any  sensible  deficiency ;  the  most  na- 
tural and  pleasing  mode  of  impressing  the  subject  on 
the  spectator's  mind,  without  displaying  the  means 
by  which  the  impression  is  produced.  In  fact,  the 
meaning  which  Fuseli  attaches  to  the  word  seems 
to  be  that  in  which  it  was  used  by  Apelles  :  **  Hy 
gracv  I  mean  that  artless  balance  of  motion  and 
repose  sprung  from  character,  founded  on  propriety, 
which  neither  falls  short  of  the  demands  nor  over- 
leaps the  modesty  of  nature.  Applied  to  execution, 
it  means  that  dexterous  power  which  hides  the 
means  by  which  it  was  attained,  the  difficulties 
it  has  conquered.*'  (Lect.  1.)  In  the  same  Lecture 
Fnseli  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  character 
of  Apelles  as  an  artist :  **  The  name  of  Apelles  in 
Pliny  is  the  synonyme  of  unrivalled  and  unattain- 
able excellence,  but  the  enumeration  of  his  works 
points  out  the  modification  which  we  ought  to  ap- 
ply to  that  superiority  ;  it  neither  comprises  exclu- 
sive sublimity  of  invention,  the  most  acute  discri- 
mination of  character,  the  widest  sphere  of  compre- 
hension, the  most  judicious  and  best  balauced 
composition,  nor  the  deepest  pathos  of  expression  : 
his  great  prerogative  consisted  more  in  the  unison 
than  in  the  extent  of  his  powers;  he  knew  better 
what  he  could  do,  what  ought  to  be  done,  at  what 
point  he  could  arrive,  and  what  lay  beyond  his 
reach,  than  any  other  artist.  Grace  of  conception 
and  refinement  of  taste  were  his  elements,  and 
went  hand  in  hand  with  grace  of  execution  and 
taste  in  finish  ;  powerful  and  seldom  possessed 
singly,  irresistible  when  united  :  that  he  built  both 
on  the  firm  basis  of  the  former  system,  not  on  its 
subversion,  his  well-known  contest  of  lines  with 
Protogenes  not  a  legendary  tale,  but  a  well  at- 
tested fact,  irrefragably  proves  :  . .. .  the  corollaries 
we  may  adduce  from  the  contest  are  obviously 
these,  that  the  schools  of  (ircece  recognized  all  one 
elemental  principle  :  that  acuteness  and  fidelity  of 
eye  and  obedience  of  hand  form  precision  ;  preci- 
sion, proportion  ;  proportion,  beauty  :  that  it  is  the 
'little  more  or  less,'  imperceptible  to  vulgar  eyes, 
which  constitutes  grace,  and  establishes  the  supe- 
riority of  one  artist  above  another:  that  the  know- 


ledge of  the  degrees  of  things,  or  taste,  presupposes 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  things  themselves  :  that 
colour,  grace,  and  taste,  are  ornaments,  not  substi- 
tutes, of  form,  expression,  and  character  ;  and, 
when  they  1151117)  t°at  title,  degenerate  into  splen- 
did faults.  Such  were  the  principles  on  which 
Apelles  formed  his  Venus,  or  rather  the  personifi- 
cation of  Female  Grace,—  the  wonder  of  art,  the 
despair  of  artists."  That  this  view  of  the  Venus 
is  rijiht,  is  proved,  if  proof  were  needed,  by  the 
words  of  Pliny  (xxxv.  3(5.  §  10),  "  Deesse  iis 
unam  Venerrm  diccbat,  quam  Gracci  Charita  vo- 
ennt,"  except  that  there  is  no  reason  for  calling 
the  Venus  "the  personification  of  Female  Grace;" 
it  was  rather  Grace  personified  in  a  female  form. 

Apelles  wrote  on  painting,  but  his  works  aro 
entire! v  lost.  [P.  S.] 

APELLES  ('As-fAATiO,  a  disciple  of  Mnrcion, 
departed  in  some  points  from  the  teaching  of  his 
master.  Instead  of  wholly  rejecting  the  Old 
Testament,  he  looked  upon  its  contents  as  coming 
partly  from  the  good  principle,  partly  from  the 
evil  principle.  Instead  of  denying  entirely  the 
reality  of  Christ's  human  body,  he  held  that  in  his 
descent  from  heaven  he  assumed  to  himself  an 
aerial  body,  which  he  gave  back  to  the  air  ns  he 
ascended.  He  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
nnd  considered  differences  of  religious  belief  as 
unimportant,  since,  said  he,  "all  who  put  their 
tmst  in  the  Crucified  One  will  be  saved,  if  they 
only  prove  their  faith  by  good  works." 

Apelles  flourished  about  A.  n.  1811,  and  lived  to 
a  very  great  age.  Tertullian  (Praescript.  /faint. 
30)  says,  that  he  was  expelled  from  the  school  of 
Marcion  for  fornication  with  one  Philumene,  who 
fancied  herself  a  prophetess,  and  whose  fantasies 
were  recorded  by  Allies  in  his  book  entitled 
Qavtpdofis.  Hut  since  Khodon,  who  was  the 
personal  opponent  of  Apellcs  speaks  of  him  as 
universally  honoured  for  his  course  of  life  (Euseb. 
//.  K.  v.  13),  we  mny  conclude  that  the  former 
part  of  Tertullian 'b  story  is  one  of  those  inventions 
which  were  so  commonly  made  in  order  to  damage 
the  character  of  heretics.  Besides  the  ♦wfpfc'<r«n, 
Apelles  wrote  n  work  entitled  '*  Syllogisms"  the 
object  of  which  Eusebius  states  (/.  c.)  to  have  been, 
to  prove  that  the  writings  of  Moses  were  false. 
It  must  have  been  a  very  large  work,  since  Am- 
brose  (JJc I'arutlis.h)  quotes  from  the  thirty-eighth 
volume  of  it.  (See  also  Tertull.  udv.  Marxian. 
iv.  17  ;  Augustin.  Ue  Haer.  23  ;  Epiphunius  Haer. 
44.)  [P.  S,] 

APE'LLICON  (*Air*\\uc&v),  a  nntive  of  Teoa, 
was  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a  great  collector 
of  hooks.  In  addition  to  the  number  which  hie 
immense  wealth  enabled  him  to  purchase,  he  stole 
several  out  of  the  archives  of  different  Greek  cities. 
His  practices  having  been  discovered  at  Athens,  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  city  to  save  his  life. 
He  afterwards  returned  during  the  tyranny  of 
Aristion,  who  patronized  him,  as  a  mcralier  of  the 
same  philosophic  sect  with  himself,  nnd  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  expedition  against  Pelos 
which,  though  at  first  successful,  was  ruined  by 
the  carelessness  of  Apcllicon.  who  was  surprised  by 
the  Romans  under  Orobius  and  with  difficulty 
escaped,  having  lost  his  whole  army.  (Athen.  v. 
pp.  214,  215.)  His  library  wns  earned  to  Home 
by  Sulla,  (b.  c.  «4.)  Apcllicon  had  died  just  be- 
fore. (Strab.  xiii.  p.  609.) 

Apellicon's  library  contained  the  autograph*  of 
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Aristotle's  works,  which  htul  been  given  by  thrt 
philosopher,  on  his  death-bed,  to  Thcophrastus 
and  by  him  to  Neleus  who  carried  them  to  Scepsis, 
in  Trais,  where  they  remuined,  having  been  hidden 
and  much  injured  in  a  cave,  till  they  were  pur- 
chased by  Apellicon,  who  published  a  very  multy 
edition  of  them.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  MSS.  at 
Rome,  they  were  examined  by  the  grammarian 
Tyrannion,  who  furnished  copies  of  them  to  An- 
droriicus  of  Rhodes  upon  which  the  latter 
founded  his  edition  of  Aristotle.  [Andkomcus 
of  Rhode*.]  [P.  S.] 

APK'MIUS  fAinbuof),  a  surname  of  Zeus, 
under  which  he  had  an  altar  on  mount  Parnes  in 
Attica,  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him. 
(Paus.  i.  32.  §  2.)  [L.  S.J 

APER,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  lived  in  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  He  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Aristarchus,  and  was  the  instructor  of 
Hcracloidcs  Ponticus.  He  was  a  strenuous  oppo- 
nent of  the  grammarian  Didymus.  (Suidas.  *.  r. 
•HpoKAtlSv.)  [C.P.M.] 

M.  APER,  a  Roman  orator  and  a  native  of 
Gaul,  rose  by  his  eloquence  to  the  rank  of  Quaes- 
tor, Tribune,  and  Praetor,  successively.  He  is 
introduced  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Dialogue 
de  Oratori/tiu,  attributed  to  Tacitus,  defending  the 
style  of  oratory  prevalent  in  his  day  against  those 
who  advocated  the  ancient  form.  (See  cc.  2,  7,  &c.) 

APEH,  A'HRIUS,  the  praetorian  pracfect  and 
the  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Numerian,  murdered 
the  emperor,  as  it  was  said,  on  the  retreat  of  the 
army  from  Persia  to  the  Hellespont.  He  carefully 
concealed  the  death  of  Numerian,  and  issued  all 
the  orders  in  his  name,  till  the  Boldiers  learnt  the 
truth  by  breaking  into  the  imperial  tent  on  the 
Hellespont.  They  then  elected  Diocletian  as  his 
successor,  a.  d.  284,  who  straightway  put  Aper  to 
death  with  his  own  hand  without  any  trial.  Vo- 
piscus  relates  that  Diocletian  did  this  to  fulfil  a 
prophecy  which  had  been  delivered  to  him  by  a 
female  Druid.  "  Imperator  erU,  cum  Aprum  *oc- 
cideris."  (Vopisc.  Numer.  12—14  ;  Aurel.  Vict 
de  Cues.  38,  39,  A/»7.  38  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  12,  13.) 

APESA'NTIUS  ('Awtadrrws),  a  surname  of 
Zeus  under  which  he  had  a  temple  on  mount 
Apesas  near  Nemea,  where  Perseus  was  said  to 
have  first  offered  sacrifices  to  him.  (Paus.  ii.  15. 
§  3  ;  Steph.  Byz.  r.v.  W)  [L.  S.] 

APHACI'TIS  (' AQaxirtt),  a  surname  of  Aphro- 
dite, derived  from  the  town  of  Aphace  in  Coele- 
Syria,  where  she  had  a  celebrated  temple  with  an 
oracle,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  command  of 
the  emperor  Constantine.  (Zosimus  i.  58.)  [I*  S.J 
APHAEA.  [HritomartiSw] 
APHA'RFUS  ('Aipaprif),  a  son  of  the  Messe- 
ninn  king  Perieres  and  Gorgophone,  the  daughter 
of  P  erseus.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  5.)  His  wife  is  called 
by  Apollodorus  (iii.  10.  §  3)  Arene,  and  by  others 
Polydora  or  Laocoossa.  (SchoL  ad  A^Mon.  WuxL 
i.  152;  Thcocrit  xxii.  106.)  Aphareus  had  three 
sons,  Lynceus  Idas  and  Peisus.  He  was  believed 
to  have  founded  the  town  of  Arene  in  Mcssenia, 
which  he  called  after  his  wife.  He  received  Neleus 
and  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  who  had  fled  from 
their  countries  into  his  dominions.  To  the  former 
he  assigned  a  tract  of  land  in  Messenia,  and  froin 
the  latter  he  and  his  family  learned  the  orgies  of 
the  great  gods.  (Paus.  iv.  2.  §  3,  &c.)  Pausanias 
in  this  passage  mentions  only  the  two  sons  of 
Apfiiiivus,  Idas  and  Lynceus  w  ho  are  eelebrated 


j  in  ancient  story  under  the  name  of  '  A<papirr(Bai  or 
|  'k<papT)Ti6Zai,  for  their  ti^ht  with  the  Dioscuri, 
which  is  described  by  Pindar.  (AVw.  x.  Ill,  &c) 
t  Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  occur 
in  Horn.  II.  x"iii.  541 ;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  341.    [L.  S.] 
APHA'REUS  ('A<pap«wj),  an  Athenian  orator 
and  tragic  poet,  was  a  son  of  the  rhetorician  Hip- 
j  pias  and  Plathane.    After  the  death  of  his  father, 
his  mother  married  the   orator   Isocrates  who 
adopted  Aphareus  as  his  son.    He  was  trained  in 
the  school  of  Isocrates  and  is  said  to  have  written 
judicial  and  deliberative  speeches  (A070*  iiKcwtKol 
teat  ffvfi€ov\tvrtKoi).    An  oration  of  the  former 
kind,  of  which  we  know  only  the  name,  was  writ- 
ten and  spoken  by  Aphareus  on  behalf  of  Isocrate* 
against  Megacleides.  (Plut  VU.  X.  Orat.  p.  839  ; 
Dion  vs.  hzcr.  18,    Dinarch.  13;   Eudoc  p.  67  ; 
Suid."*.  r.;  Phot  Cod.  260.)    According  to  Plu- 
tarch, Aphareus  wrote  thirty-seven  tragedies  but 
the  authorship  of  two  of  them  was  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute.   He  began  his  career  as  a  tragic  writer  in 
h.  c.  369,  and  continued  it  till  b.  c.  342.  He 
gained  four  prizes  in  tragedy,  two  at  the  Dionysia 
and  two  at  the  Lenaca.     His  tragedies  formed 
tetralogies  ».  «.  four  were  performed  at  a  time  and 
formed  a  didascalia ;  but  no  fragments  not  even  a 
title  of  any  of  them,  have  come  down  to  us,  [L.  S.] 
APHEIDAS  ('A«p«i'5as),  a  son  of  Areas  by 
Leaneira,  or  according  to  others,  by  Meganeira, 
Chrysopeleia,   or   Erato.    (Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  1.) 
When  Apheidas  and  his  two  brothers  had  grown 
up,  their  father  divided  his  kingdom  among  them. 
Apheidas  obtained  Tegea  and  the  surrounding 
territory,  which  was  therefore  called  by  poets  the 
Kkripos  'A<p<AiyT*ios.   Apheidas  had  a  sou,  Alcus. 
(Paus.  viiL  4.  §  2  ;  Aleuk.)    Two  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name  occur  in  Horn.  Od.  xxiv. 
305;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  317.  [L.  S.] 

APHE'PSION  ('Aip^vr),  a  son  of  Bathippus 
who  commenced  operations  against  the  law  of 
Lcptiites  respecting  the  nbolitiou  of  exemptions 
from  liturgies.  Bathippus  died  soon  after,  and  his 
son  Aphepsion  resumed  the  matter.  He  was  joined 
by  Ctesippus.  Phormion,  the  orator,  spoke  for 
Aphepsion,  and  Demosthenes  for  Ctesippus.  (Ar- 
qum.  ad  Dem.  Leptin.  p.  453  ;  Dem.  c.  Lept  p.  501 ; 
Wolf,  J'nlcg.  m  Demotth.  I*pt.  p.  48,  &c,  pp.  52 
—56.)  [L.  S.] 

APHNEIUS  £A<pv*i6s),  the  giver  of  food  or 
plenty,  a  surname  of  Ares  under  which  he  had  a 
temple  on  mount  Cncsius  near  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 
Aerope,  the  daughter  of  Cepheus  became  by  Ares 
the  mother  of  a  son  ( Aeropus),  but  she  died  at  the 
moment  she  gave  birth  to  the  child,  and  Ares 
wishing  to  save  it  caused  the  child  to  derive  food 
from  the  breast  of  its  dead  mother.  This  wonder 
gave  rise  to  the  surname  'AQvtt&s.  (Paus.  viii.  44. 
§6.)  [L.S.] 

APHRODISIA'NUS,  a  Persian,  wrote  a  de- 
scription of  the  east  in  Greek,  a  fragment  of  which 
is  given  by  Du  Cange.  (Ad  Ztmar.  p.  50.)  An 
extract  from  this  work  is  said  to  exist  in  the  royal 
library  at  Vienna  He  also  wrote  an  historical 
work  on  the  Virgin  Mary.  (Fabric.  BiU.  (wraty, 
xi.  p.  578.)  [P.S.] 

APHRODl'SIUS,  SCRIBO'NIUS,  a  Roman 
grammarian,  originally  a  slave  and  disciple  of 
Orbilius  was  purchased  by  Scribonia,  the  first  wife 
of  Augustus  and  bv  her  manumitted.  (Suet  d* 
Il/ustr.  Gram.  19.)  ' 

APHTHONIUS  CA*«oViot),       Antioch,  • 
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Greek  rhetorician  who  lived  about  a.  d.  315,  but 
of  who6c  life  nothing  is  known.    He  is  the  author 
of  an  elementary  introduction  to  the  study  of 
rhetoric,  and  of  a  number  of  fables  in  the  style  of 
those  of  Aesop.    The  introduction  to  the  study  of 
rhetoric,  which  bears  the  title  Progymnasmata 
(jrpoyvfLv&r/iaTa),  if  considered  from  a  right  point 
of  view,  is  of  great  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  shews 
us  the  method  followed  by  the  ancients  in  the  in- 
struction of  boys,  before* they  were  sent  to  the 
regular  schools  of  the  rhetoricians-    The  book  con- 
sists of  rules  and  exercises.    Previous  to  the  time 
of  Aphthonius  the  progymnasmata  of  Hermogenes 
were  commonly  used  in  schools  ;  Aphthonius  found 
it  insufficient,  and  upon  its  basis  he  constructed 
bis  new  work,  which  contained  fourteen  progym- 
nasmata, while  that  of  his  predecessor  contained 
only  twelve.    Soon  after  its  appearance  the  work 
of  Aphthonius  superseded  that  of  Hermogeres,  and 
became  the  common  school-book  in  this  branch  of 
education  for  several  centuries.    On  the  revival  of 
letters  the  progymnasmata  of  Aphthonius  recovered 
their  ancient  popularity,  and  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  they  were  used  every- 
where, but  more  especially  in  Germany,  in  schools 
and  universities,  as  the  text-book  for  rhetoric.  But 
by  a  singular  mistake  the  work  was  during  that 
period  regarded  as  the  canon  of  everything  that 
was  required  to  form  a  perfect  orator,  whereas  the 
author  and  the  ancients  had  intended  and  used  it 
as  a  collection  of  elementary  and  preparatory  exer- 
cises for  children.    The  number  of  editions  and 
translations  which  were  published   during  that 
period  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  ancient 
writer.    ( Fabr.  Uill.  (.ran:  vi.  p.  9(5,  &c. ;  Hoff- 
mann, Lex.  MLluxrr.  i.  p.  109,  ice.)    The  cditio 
princeps  is  that  in  Aldus'  collection  of  the  Wmtorea 
Oraed,  Venice,  1508,  fol.     The  most  important 
among  the  subsequent  editions  are  that  of  (liuntn, 
Florence,  1515,   8vo.,  which  contains  also  the 
progymnasmata  of  I  Icrmogenes  ;  that  of  Camemrius, 
with  a  Latin  translation.  Lips.  1567,  8vo. ;  of  B. 
Harbart,  1591,  8vo.,  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
notes;  of  F.  Scobaritis,  1597,  8vo.,  and  that  of  J. 
Schefter,  Upsala,  1670,  8vo.     The  last  and  best 
edition  is  that  in  Wnlz's  collection  of  the  M  Hhetores 
(Jraeci,"  i.  p.  54,  &c.     It  contains  the  notes  of 
Schcffer,  and  an  ancient  abridgement  of  the  work  by 
^ne  Matthaeus  (Ivitout)  tts  tut^i  jV?rropiK7jr  »po- 
yi/fwaurfiara),  and  a  sort  of  commentary  upon  them 
by  an  anonymous  writer  (' Avoeyvfxou  vtpi  tw*  tov 
'A<p8oviav  -KpvyunvaauATuv),  p.  121,  &c,  1  26,  &c. 

The  Aesopic  fables  of  Aphthonius,  which  are  in- 
ferior in  merit  to  those  of  Aesop,  are  printed  in 
Stobarius'  edition  of  the  progymnasmata,  :ujd  also 
in  the  Paris  edition  of  1623.  Furia's  edition  of 
the  fables  of  Aesop  contains  twenty-three  of  those 
of  Aphthonius.  (Westermann,  (irscjti: hie  d>r 
Gritck  Bmdimmheity  %  98,  nn.  16— 20.)  [L.S.] 
APHTHO'NIl  S  ('A^OoViot)  of  Alexandria  is 
mentioned  by  Philostorgius  (iii.  15)  as  a  learned 
and  eloquent  bishop  of  the  Manichneans.  He  is 
mentioned  as  a  disciple  and  commentator  of  Mani 
by  Photius  and  Peter  of  Sicily,  and  io  the  form  of  ! 
abjuring  Mauichaeism.  Philostorgius  adds,  that 
Aetius  had  a  public  disputation  with  Aphthonius, 
in  which  the  latter  was  defeated,  and  died  of  grief 
seven  days  afterwards.  [P.  S.] 

APICA'TA,  the  wife  of  Sejanus,  was  divorced 
by  him,  A.  D.  23,  after  she  had  borne  him  three 
children,  when  he  bad  seduced  Li  via,  the  wife  of 
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Drusus,  and  was  plotting  against  the  life  of  the 
latter.  His  subsequent  murder  of  Drusus  was  first 
disclov-d  by  Apicata.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  3,  1 1.)  When 
Sejanus  and  his  children  were  killed  eight  years 
afterwards,  a.  n.  31,  Apicata  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life.    (Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  II.) 

API'CILS.  Ancient  writers  distinguish  three 
Romans  bearing  this  name,  all  of  them  indebted 
for  celebrity  to  the  same  rau.se,  their  devotion  to 
gluttony. 

1.  The  first  of  these  in  chronological  order,  is 
1  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
j  condemnation  of  Rutilius  Hufus,  who  went  into 

exile  in  the  year  B.  c.  92.    According  to  Posido- 
I  nius,  in  the  49th  book  of  his  history,  he  tmnsceud- 
J  ed  all  men  in  luxury.  (Athen  iv.  p.  168,  d. ;  com- 
pare Posidutiii  Iidifjukte,  ed.  Hike.) 

2.  The  second  and  most  renowned,  M.  Cat/iux 
Apk-iux,   flourished   under  Tiberius,  and  many 
anecdotes  have  been  preserved  of  the  inventive 
genius,  the  skill  and  the  prodigality  which  he  dis- 
played in  discovering  and  creating  new  sources  of 
culinary  delight,  arranging  new  combinations,  nnd 
ransacking  every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  every 
kingdom  of  nature  for  new  objects  to  stimulate  nnd 
gratify  his  appetite.    At  last,  after  ha\ing  squan- 
dered upwards  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
upon  the  indulgence  of  his  all  engrossing  passion, 
he  balanced  his  books,  and  found  that  little  more 
than  eighty  thousand  remained  ;  upon  which,  de- 
spairing of  being  able  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
hunger  from  such  a  miserable  pittance,  he  forth- 
with hanged  himself.    Put  he  was  not  forgotten. 
Sundry  cakes  (A/una)  and  sauces  long  kept  alive 
his  memory  ;  Apion,  the  grammarian,  composed  a 
work  upon  his  luxurious  labours  ;  his  name  |inssed 
into  a  proverb  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  ;  he  became  the  model  of 
gastronomers,  and  schools  of  cookery  arose  which 
hailed  him  as  their  mighty  master.    (Tacit.  Ann. 
iv.  1 ;  Dion  Cass.  lvii.  19  ;  Athen.  i.  p.  7,  a. ;  Plin. 
//.  X.  viii.  51,  ix.  17,  x.  48,  six.  8 ;  Senec.  CoustJ. 
uil  Jlclr.  1(1,  A/j>.  xciv.  43,  cxx.  20,  Dc  VU.Jimt. 
xi.  3 ;  Juv.  iv.  23,  and  Schol.  xi.  2 ;  Martial, 
ii.  69,  iii.  22,  x.  73;  Lamprid.  Htliyub.  18,  &c; 
Sidon.  Apollin.  Epp.  iv.  7  ;  Suidaa,  r.  v.  Am'tcio*  ; 
Isidor.  Oi-ufj.  xx.  4;  Tcrtullian.  A)xJiHj.  3.) 

3.  When  the  emperor  Trajan  was  in  Parthia, 
many  days  distant  from  the  sen,  a  certain  Apicius 
sent  him  fresh  oysters,  preserved  by  a  skilful  pro- 
cess of  his  own.  (Athen.  i.  p.  7,  d. ;  Suidas, 
*.  r.  Srrptu.) 

The  first  and  third  of  these  are  mentioned  by 
Athenaeus  alone,  the  second  by  very  many  writers, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  authorities  quoted  above. 
Hence  some  scholars,  startled  not  unnaturally  by 
the  singular  coincidence  of  name  and  pursuit, 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  there  was  in  reality 
only  one  Apicius,  namely  the  second,  nnd  that  the 
r.iultiplication  arose  from  the  talcs  with  regard  to 
his  excesses  having  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
among  persons  ignorant  of  chronology,  or  from  the 
stories  current  with  regard  to  various  gluttons 
having  been  all  in  the  process  of  time  referred  to 
the  most  famous  of  all.  It  will  be  observed,  how 
ever,  that  in  so  far  as  the  first  is  concerned  Athe 
naeus  points  directly  to  the  source  from  whence 
his  information  was  derived,  nnd  connects  the  in 
dividual  with  an  important  and  well  known 
historical  fact,  nor  is  it  probable  that  there  is  any 
confusion  of  names  in  the  passage  relating  to  the 
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third,  »incc  it  is  confirmed  by  the  text  of  Suidas 
who  evidently  quotes  from  Athcuacus.  (See,  how- 
ever, Vincent.  Contaren.  Var.  Ijeei.  c.  xvii.;  Lipsius 
on  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  1  ;  Lister.  Vraef.  ad  A  pie.) 

The  treatise  we  now  posse**,  bearing  the  title 
CaKLII  Ancil  de  opsonii*  et  amdiineniis,  sivc  de  rr 
culinaria,  hihri  decern,  appears  to  have  been  first 
discovered  by  Enoch  of  Ascoli,  about  the  year 
14.54,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Nicolas  V.,  and"  the 
editio  princt-ps  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1 49H.  It 
is  a  sort  of  Cook  and  Confectioner's  Manual,  con- 
taining a  multitude  of  receipts  for  preparing  and 
dressing  all  kinds  of  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl,  for 
compounding  sauces,  baking  cakes,  preserving 
sweetmeats,  flavouring  wines,  and  the  like.  From 
the  inaccuracies  and  solecisms  of  the  style,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  compiled  at  a  late  period  by 
some  one  who  prefixed  the  name  of  Apicius  in 
order  to  attract  attention  and  insure  the  circulation 
of  his  book.  It  is  not  without  value,  however, 
since  it  affords  an  insight  into  the  details  of  a 
Roman  kitchen  which  we  seek  for  elsewhere  in 
vain. 

The  best  editions  arc  those  of  Martin  Lister,  pub- 
lished at  London,  in  1705,  reprinted  with  additions 
by  Almeloveen  (Amstelod.  1701)),  and  that  of 
Bernhold  (Marcobreit.  1787,  IWuth.  1791,  and 
Ansbaeh.  1B00.)  There  is  an  illustrative  work  by 
Dierbach,  entitled  Flora  Apieiana.  (Heidelberg, 
1831.)  [W.  It.] 

API'NIUS  TIRO.  [Tiro.1 

A'PION  ("Airtap),  a  Greek  grammarian.  His 
name  is  sometimes  incorrectly  spelt  Appion,  and 
some  writers,  like  Suidas  call  him  a  son  of  Pleis- 
toneices,  while  others  more  correctly  state  that 
Pleistoneices  was  oidy  a  surname,  and  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Poseidonius.  (Cell.  vi.  8  ;  Senec.  Fpist. 
88;  Euseb.  Pratp.  Ev*ng.  x.  10.)  He  whs  a 
native  of  Oasis,  but  used  to  say  that  he  was  born 
at  Alexandria,  where  he  studied  under  Apollonius 
the  son  of  Archibius,  and  Didymus  from  whom  he 
imbibed  his  love  for  the  Homeric  poems.  (Suid. 
s.  r.  'Awiwv  ;  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  ii.  3,  &c.)  He 
afterwards  settled  at  Rome,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric  as  the  successor  of  the  grammarian  Theon 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  He  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  reputation  for 
his  extensive  knowledge  and  his  versatility  as  an 
orator;  but  the  ancients  are  unanimous  in  censur- 
ing his  ostentatious  vanity.  (Gell.  v.  14;  Plin. 
//.  y.  Praef.  and  xxx.  G  ;  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  ii.  12.) 
He  declared  that  every  one  whom  he  mentioned  in 
his  works  would  be  immortalized  ;  he  placed  him- 
self by  the  side  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  an- 
cient Greece,  and  used  to  say,  that  Alexandria 
ought  to  be  proud  of  having  a  man  like  himself 
among  its  citizens.  It  is  not  unlikely  thnt  the 
name  u  cymbal  urn  mundi,"  by  which  Tiberius  was 
accustomed  to  call  him,  was  meant  to  express  both 
his  loquacity  and  his  boastful  character.  Ho  is 
spoken  of  as  the  most  active  of  grammarians,  and 
the  surname  /iox^os  which  he  bore,  according  to 
Suidas,  is  usually  explained  as  describing  the  zeal 
and  labour  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  studies. 
In  the  reign  of  Caligula  be  travelled  about  in 
Greece,  and  was  received  everywhere  with  the 
highest  honours  as  the  great  interpreter  of  Homer. 
(Senec  /.  c.)  About  the  same  time,  a.  n.  38,  the 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria  raised  complaints  against 
the  Jews  residing  in  their  city,  and  endeavoured 
to  curtail  their  rights  and  priTileges.    They  sent 
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an  cmbnxy  to  the  emperor  Caligula,  which 
headed  by  Apion,  for  he  wa*  a  skilful  speaker  and 
known  to  entertain  great  hatred  of  the  Jews.  The 
latter  also  sent  an  cmkassy,  which  was  headed  by 
Philo.  In  this  transaction  Apion  appears  to  have 
overstepped  the  limits  of  his  commission,  for  he 
not  only  brought  forward  the  complaints  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, but  endeavoured  to  excite  the  em- 
peror's anger  against  the  Jews  by  reminding  him 
that  they  refused  to  erect  statues  to  him  and  to 
swear  by  his  sacred  name.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviiL  10.) 
The  results  of  this  embassy,  as  well  as  the  remain- 
ing part  of  Apion's  life,  are  unknown  ;  but  if  wo 
may  believe  the  account  of  his  enemy  Josephus 
(c.  Apion.  ii.  13),  he  died  of  a  disease  which  he 
had  brought  upon  himself  by  his  dissolute  mode  of 
life. 

Apion  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number 
of  works  ftU  °f  which  are  now  lost  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  fragments.  1.  Upon  Homer, 
whose  poems  seem  to  have  formed  the  principal 
part  of  his  studies,  for  he  is  said  not  only  to  have 
made  the  best  recension  of  the  text  of  the  poems, 
but  to  have  written  explanations  of  phrases  and 
words  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary  (A#£*it  'Ou-npixal), 
and  investigations  concerning  the  life  and  native 
country  of  the  poet.  The  best  pirt  of  his  \4£ttt 
'OftripiKal  are  supposed  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Homeric  Lexicon  of  Apollonius.  (Villoison,  Pro- 
leg,  ad  Apolion.  p.  ix.  &c.)  A  pi  in 's  labours  upon 
Homer  are  often  referred  to  by  Eustathius  and 
other  grammarians.  2.  A  work  on  Egypt  (Afywr- 
nana),  consisting  of  five  books,  which  was  highly 
valued  in  antiquity,  for  it  contained  descriptions  of 
nearly  all  the  remarkable  objects  in  Egypt.  It 
also  contained  numerous  attacks  upon  the  Jews. 
(Euseb.  Praep.  Fixing,  x.  10;  Gell.  v.  14;  Plin. 
//.  Ar.  xxxvii.  19.)  3.  A  work  against  the  Jews. 
(Euseb.  I.e.)  A  reply  to  theae  attacks  is  made  by 
Josephus,  in  the  second  book  of  his  work  usually 
called  Kara  'ArtWoi,  and  this  reply  is  the  only 
source  from  which  we  learn  anything  about  the 
character  of  Apion's  work.  4.  A  work  in  praise 
of  Alexander  the  Great  (Gell.  vi.  8.)  5.  Histories 
of  separate  countries.  ('Ioropi'a  Kara  *&vosy  Suid. 
s.  v.  Awiwv.)  6.  On  the  celebrated  glutton  Apicius, 
and,  7.  Htp\  ttjv  Puuaiiri}i  SiaAsicrou.  (Athen.  vii. 
p.  '294,  xv.  p.  680.)  8.  De  metallica  disciplina. 
(Plin.  Flench,  lib.  xxxv.)  The  greatest  fragment* 
of  the  works  of  Apion  are  the  story  about  Andro- 
clus  and  his  lion,  and  about  the  dolphin  near 
Dicaearchia,  both  of  which  are  preserved  in  Gcllius. 
Suidas  (*.  rr.  'Ayvprrjt,  awi\a$ts,  otpiparyoy,  and 
rply\rjt>a)  refers  to  Apion  as  a  writer  of  epigrams 
but  whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  grammarian  is 
uncertain.  (Villoison,  I.e. ;  Burignv,  in  the  Mem. 
de  CAcad.  des  Inarript.  xxxviii.  p.  171, &c;  Ijehrs, 
Quaes!.  Fpictie,  Dissert,  i.,  who  chiefly  discusses 
what  Apion  did  for  Homer.)  [L.  S.J 

A'PIUN,  PTOLEMAEUS.  [Ptoi.kmabu« 
Apion.] 

APIS  (TAinr).  1.  A  son  of  Phoroneus  by  tho 
nymph  Laodice,  and  brother  of  Niobe.  He  was 
king  of  Argos,  established  a  tyrannical  government, 
and  called  Peloponnesus  after  his  own  name  Apia ; 
but  he  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy  headed  by  Thel- 
xion  and  Tekhis.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  6,  ii.  L  §  I.) 
In  the  former  of  these  passages  Apollodorus  states, 
that  Apis  the  son  of  Phoroneus  was  killed  by 
Aetolus;  but  this  is  a  mistake  arising  from  the 
confusion  of  our  Apis  with  Apis  the  son  of  Jason, 
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who  was  killed  by  Aetolus  during  the  funeral 
game*  celebrated  in  honour  of  Atanes.  (Paus.  v.  1. 
S  6*  ;  Aktoi.i  s.) 

Apis,  the  ton  of  Phoroneus  is  said,  after  his 
death,  to  liare  been  worshipped  as  a  god,  under 
the  name  of  Serapis  (idpaitts) ;  and  this  state- 
ment shews  that  Egyptian  myth  uses  arc  mixed 
up  with  the  story  of  Apis.  This  confusion  is  still 
more  manifest  in  the  tradition,  that  Apis  pave  his 
kingdom  of  Argos  to  his  brother,  and  wont  to 
Egypt,  where  he  reigned  for  several  years  after- 
wards. (Euseb.  Chnm.  w.  271  ;  Auguslin,  dr  Ctr. 
l*ri,  xviii.  &.)  Apis  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
earliest  lawgiver*  among  the  Greeks.  (Theodoret. 
Grate.  AJTtct.  Cur.  voL  iv.  p.  927,  ed.  Schulz.) 

2.  A  son  of  Telcliis,  and  father  of  Thclxion. 
He  was  king  at  Sicyon,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
such  a  powerful  prince,  that  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  Pclops  Peloponnesus  was  called  after  him  Apia. 
(Pans.  ii.  5.  $  5.) 

Resides  the  third  Apis,  the  son  of  Jason,  men- 
tioned above,  there  is  a  fourth,  a  son  of  Avh-piu.*, 
mentioned  by  Aeschylus.  (Suppl.  2b'2.)   [I..  S.J 

APIS  CAjtu),  the  Hull  of  Memphis,  which 
enjoyed  the  highest  honours  as  a  god  anions  the 
Egyptians.  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  9;  Aelian,  //int.  An. 
xi.  10;  Luciai),  de  Sacrif.  l.i.)  He  is  called  the 
greaU'st  of  gods  mid  the  god  of  all  nations,  while 
others  regard  him  more  in  the  light  of  a  symbol  of 
some  great  divinity  ;  for  some  authorities  state, 
lhat  Apis  was  the  bull  sacred  to  the  moon,  n* 
Mnevis  was  the  one  sacred  to  the  sun.  (Suid.  .«.  r. ; 
Ammian.  Marcel!,  xxii.  1 4  ;  Aelian,  /.  c;  IiUtatius. 
ad  Stai.  Tkt4t.  iii.  478.)  According  to  Macrobius 
(  Sti/.  i.  21 ),  on  the  other  hand.  Apis  was  regarded 
la  the  symbol  of  the  sun.  The  most  common 
opinion  was,  that  Apia  was  sacred  to  Osiris,  in 
whom  the  tun  was  worshipped  ;  and  sometime* 
Apis  is  described  as  the  soul  of  Osiris,  or  as  iden- 
tical with  him.  (Diod.  i.  21  ;  Plut.  de  /».  et  (h. 
20,  33,  43;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  BO".) 

In  regard  to  the  birth  of  this  divine  animal 
Herodotus  (iii.  28)  says,  that  he  was  the  offspring 
r>f  a  young  cow  which  was  fructified  by  a  ray  from 
Iwaven,  and  according  to  others  it  was  by  a  ray  of 
the  moon  that  she  conceived  him.  (Suid.,  Aelian, 
/.'.  rr.;  Pint.  de  It.  rt  Of.  43.)  The  signs  by  which 
it  was  recognised  that  the  newly  born  bull  was 
really  the  god  Apis,  are  described  by  several  of 
the  ancients.  According  to  Herodotus  (/.  c.  ; 
fmip.  Strab.  /.  c),  it  was  requisite  that  the  animal 
should  be  quite  black,  have  a  white  square  mark 
on  the  forehead,  on  its  back  a  figure  similar  to 
that  of  an  eagle,  have  two  kinds  of  hair  in  its 
tail,  and  on  its  tongue  a  knot  resembling  an  insect 
called  xd-eapoi.  (Compare  Amminn.  Marcell.  /.  r.; 
Bolinus,  32.)  Pliny  (//.  X.  viii.  71),  who  states, 
that  the  cantharus  was  under  the  tongue,  adds, 
that  the  right  side  of  the  body  was  marked  with  a 
white  spot  resembling  the  horns  of  the  new  moon. 
Aelian  says,  that  twenty-nine  signs  wen*  required  ; 
hat  some  of  those  which  he  mentions  have  refer- 
ence to  the  later  astronomical  and  physical  specu- 
lations about  the  god.  When  nil  the  signs  were 
found  satisfactory  in  a  newly  born  bull,  the  cere- 
mony of  his  consecration  liegan.  This  solemnity 
i«  described  by  Aelian,  Pliny,  Ammianus  Marcel- 
lir.ii*,  and  Diodorus.  (i.  85.)  When  it  was  made 
known,  says  Aelian,  that  the  god  was  born,  some 
of  the  sacred  scribes,  who  possessed  the  secret 
knowledge  of  the  signs  of  Apis  writ  to  the  place 
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of  his  birth,  and  built  a  house  there  in  the  direc- 
tion towards  the  lining  sun.  In  this  house  the 
god  wa>  fed  with  milk  for  the  space  of  four  months 
and  after  this,  about  the  time  of  the  new  moon, 
the  scribes  and  prophets  prepared  a  ship  sacred  to 
the  god,  in  which  he  was  conveyed  to  Memphis. 
Here  he  entered  his  splendid  residence,  containing 
extensive  walks  and  courts  for  his  amusement.  A 
number  of  the  choicest  cows  forming  as  it  were 
the  harem  of  the  god,  were  kept  in  his  palace  at 
Memphis.  The  account  of  Diodorus  though  on 
the  whole  agreeing  with  that  of  Aelian,  contains 
some  additional  particulars  of  interest.  Pliny  and 
Ammianus  Marcelliuus  do  not  mention  the  god's 
harem,  and  state  that  Apis  was  only  once  in  every 
year  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  a  cow,  and 
that  this  cow  was.  like  the  god  himself,  marked  in 
a  peculiar  way.  Apis  moreover,  drank  the  water 
of  only  one  particular  well  in  his  palace,  since  the 
water  of  the  Nile  xvas  believed  to  be  too  fattening. 
The  god  hnd  no  other  occupation  at  Memphis 
than  to  receive  the  services  and  homage  of  his 
attendants  and  worshippers  and  to  give  oracles 
which  he  did  in  various  ways.  According  to 
Pliny,  his  temple  contained  two  thalami,  and  ac- 
cordingly as  he  entered  the  one  or  the  other,  it 
was  regarded  as  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  sign. 
Other  modes  in  which  oracles  were  derived  from 
Apis  are  mentioned  in  the  following  passages: 
Eutat.  ad  Slut.  Thet,.  iii.  478  ;  Diog.  I^aerL  viii.  9  ; 
Paus.  vii.  J2.  §  2  ;  Plm.,  Aelian,  Solinus  U.  cc.; 
Plot,  de  If.  rt  fh.  14. 

As  regards  the  mode  in  which  Apis  was  wor- 
shipped, we  know,  from  Herodotus  (ii.  38,  41), 
that  oxen,  whose  purity  was  scrupulously  examined 
before,  were  offered  to  him  as  sacrifices.  His 
birthday,  which  was  celebrated  every  year,  was 
his  most  solemn  festival ;  it  was  a  day  of  rejoicing 
for  all  Egypt.  The  god  was  allowed  to  live  only 
a  certain  number  of  years  probably  twenty-five. 
(Lucan,  Phar*.  viii.  477  ;  Plut.  de  f».  rt  Os.  56.) 
If  he  had  net  died  before  the  expiration  of  that  pe- 
riod, he  was  killed  and  buried  in  a  sacred  well,  the 
place  of  which  was  unknown  except  to  the  initiated, 
and  he  who  betrayed  it  was  severely  punished. 
(Arnob.  adv.  Gent,  vi.  p.  194.)  If,  however.  Apis 
died  a  natural  death,  he  was  buried  publicly  and 
solemnly,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  temple  of 
Serapis  at  Memphis,  to  which  the  entrance  was 
left  open  at  the  time. of  Apis'  burial.  (Paus.  i.  IB. 
§  4  ;  Hem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  322 ;  Plut.  de  I».  ft 
Of.  29.)  The  name  Serapis  or  Sarapis  itself  is 
said  to  signify  "the  tomb  of  Apis,"  Respecting 
|  the  particular  ceremonies  ami  rites  of  the  burial, 
I  its  expense*,  and  the  miracles  which  used  to  ac- 
:  companv  it,  see  I  Hod.  i.  B  I,  9>i ;  Plut.  L  c.  29,  35. 
As  the  birth  of  Apis  tilled  all  Egypt  with  joy  and 
festivities,  so  his  death  threw  the  whole  country 
into  grief  nnd  mourning  ;  and  there  was  no  one, 
as  Eucian  says  who  \alued  his  hair  so  much  that 
he  would  not  have  shorn  his  head  on  that  occasion. 
(Lucian,  dr  Sacrif.  1  •">,  de  Dea  Syr.  6  ;  Tibull.  i.  8; 
Ammiau.  Mare.,  Solin.  //.  <v.)  However,  this  timo 
of  mourning  did  not  usually  last  long,  as  a  new 
Apis  was  generally  kept  ready  to  fill  the  place  of 
his  predecessor ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  found,  the 
mourning  was  at  an  end.  and  the  rejoicings  began. 
(IHod.  i.  85;  Spartian.  Iladr.  12.) 

The  worship  of  Apis  was,  without  doubt,  origi- 
nally nothing  but  the  simple  worship  of  the  bull, 
and'  formed  a  part  of  the  lctish-wor*hip  of  the 
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Egyptians ;  bat  in  the  course  of  time,  the  ball, 
like  other  animals,  was  regarded  as  a  symbol  in 
the  astronomical  and  physical  systems  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priests.  How  far  this  was  carried  may  be 
seen  from  what  Aelian  says  about  the  twenty-nine 
marks  on  the  body  of  Apis,  which  form  a  complete 
astronomical  and  physical  system.  For  further 
details  respecting  these  late  speculations,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  works  on  Egyptian  mythology 
by  Jnblonsky,  Champollion,  Pritchard,  and  others. 

The  Persians,  in  their  religious  intolerance,  ridi- 
culed and  scorned  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  more 
especially  Apis.  Cambyses  killed  Apis  with  his 
own  hand  (Hciod  iii.  29),  and  Ochus  had  him 
slaughtered.  (Plut.  /.  e.  31.)  The  Greeks  and 
Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  nothing  repug- 
nant to  their  feelings  in  the  worship  of  Apis,  and 
Alexander  the  Great  gained  the  good  will  of  the 
Egyptians  by  offering  sacrifices  to  Apis  as  well  as 
to  their  other  gods.  (Arrian,  Anal/,  iii.  1.)  Several 
of  the  Roman  emperors  visited  and  paid  hostage  to 
Apis,  and  his  worship  seems  to  have  maintained 
itself  nearly  down  to  the  extinction  of  paganism. 
(Suet  Au<).  93,  Venpat.  5;  Tacit.  AnnaL  ii.  59; 
Plin.  /.  c. ;  Spartian.  /.  <\,  Sej>t.  Sever.  17.)    [  L.  S.] 

APHRODITE  ('Atppool-n}),  one  of  the  great 
Olympian  divinities,  was,  according  to  the  popular 
and  poetical  notions  of  the  Greeks,  the  goddess  of 
love  and  beauty.  Some  traditions  stated  that  she 
had  sprung  from  the  foam  (dtpp6i)  of  the  sea,  which 
had  gathered  around  the  mutilated  parts  of  Uranus, 
that  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Kronos 
after  he  had  unmanned  his  father.  (Hcsiod.  Theog. 
190;  compare  Anadyomknk.)  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Aphrodite  there  is 
no  trace  of  this  legend  in  Homer,  and  according  to 
him  Aphrodite  is  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Dione. 
(IL  y.  370.  &c,  xx.  105.)  Later  traditions  call 
her  a  daughter  of  Kronos  and  Euonyme,  or  of 
Uranus  and  Hcmera.  (Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  23 ; 
Natal.  Com.  iv.  13.)  According  to  Hesiod  and 
the  Homeric  hymn  on  Aphrodite,  the  goddess 
after  rising  from  the  foam  first  approached  the 
island  of  Cythera,  and  thence  went  to  Cyprus,  and 
as  she  was  walking  on  the  sea-coast  flowers  sprang 
op  under  her  feet,  and  Eros  and  Himeros  accom- 
panied her  to  the  assembly  of  the  other  great  gods, 
all  of  whom  were  struck  with  admiration  and  love 
when  she  appeared,  and  her  surpassing  beaut}*  made 
every  one  desire  to  have  her  for  his  wife.  Accord- 
ing to  the  cosmogonic  views  of  the  nature  of 
Aphrodite,  she  was  the  personification  of  the  gene- 
rative powers  of  nature,  and  the  mother  of  all 
living  beings.  A  trace  of  this  notion  seems  to  be 
contained  in  the  tradition  that  in  the  contest  of 
Typhon  with  the  gods.  Aphrodite  metamorphosed 
herself  into  a  fish,  which  animal  was  considered  to 
possess  the  greatest  generative  powers.  (Ov.  Met 
v.  318,  4a  ;  comp.  Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  30.)  But 
according  to  the  popular  belief  of  the  Greeks  and 
their  poetical  descriptions,  she  was  the  goddess  of 
love,  who  excited  this  passion  in  the  hearts  of  gods 
and  men,  and  by  this  power  ruled  over  all  the 
living  creation.  (Horn.  Hymn,  in  Ven.;  Lucret. 
15,  &c)  Ancient  mythology  furnishes  numerous 
instances  in  which  Aphrodite  punished  those  who 
neglected  her  worship  or  despised  her  power,  as 
well  as  others  in  which  she  favoured  and  protected 
those  who  did  homage  to  her  and  recognized  her 
•way.  Love  and  beauty  are  ideas  essentially  con- 
nected, and  Aphrodite  was  therefore  also  the  god- 


den  of  beauty  and  gracefulness.  In  these  points 
she  surpassed  all  other  goddesses,  and  she  received 
the  prize  of  beauty  from  Paris  ;  she  bod  further 
the  power  of  granting  beauty  and  invincible  charms 
to  others.  Youth  is  the  herald,  and  Peitho,  the 
Home,  and  Chnritcs,  the  attendants  and  compa- 
nions of  Aphrodite.  (Pind.  Nem.  viii.  1,  &c) 
Marriages  are  called  by  Zeus  her  work  and  the 
things  about  which  she  ought  to  busy  herself. 
(Horn.  //.  v.  429 ;  comp.  Od.  xx.  74  ;  Pind.  Pyth. 
ix.  16,  &e.)  As  site  herself  had  sprung  from  the 
sea,  she  is  represented  by  later  writers  as  having 
some  influence  upon  the  sea.  (  Vtrg.  Aen.  viii.  800; 
Ov.  J/eroid.  xv.  213;  comp.  Pans.  ii.  34.  §  11.) 

During  the  Trojan  war,  Aphrodite,  the  mother 
of  Aenens,  who  had  been  declared  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  goddesses  by  a  Trojan  prince,  naturally 
sided  with  the  Trojans.  She  saved  Paris  from  his 
contest  with  Menelaus  (//.  iii.  380),  but  when  she 
endeavoured  to  rescue  her  darling  Aeneas  from  the 
fight,  she  was  pursued  by  Diomedes,  who  wounded 
her  in  her  bond.  In  her  fright  she  abandoned  her 
son,  and  was  carried  by  Iris  in  the  chariot  of  Area 
to  Olympus,  where  she  complained  of  her  mis- 
fortune to  her  mother  Dione,  but  was  laughed  at  by 
Hera  and  Athena.  (//.  v.  311,  See  )  She  also 
protected  the  body  of  Hector,  and  anointed  it  with 
ambrosia.   (//.  xxiii.  105.) 

According  to  the  most  common  accounts  of  the 
ancients,  Aphrodite  was  married  to  Hephaestus 
(OJvsa.  viii.  270),  who,  however,  is  said  in  the 
Iliad  (viii.  383)  to  have  married  Charis.  Her 
faithlessness  to  Hephaestus  in  her  amour  with 
Ares,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  was  caught  by 
the  ingenuity  of  her  husband,  are  beautifully  de- 
scribed in  the  Odyssey,  (viii.  266,  &a)  By  Ares 
she  became  the  mother  ef  Phobos,  Deitnoe,  Har- 
monia,  and,  according  to  later  traditions,  of  Eros 
and  Antcros  also.  (H«siod.  Tkeog.  934,  &c.  Scut. 
Here.  195  ;  Horn.  //.  xiii.  299,  iv.  440 ;  Schol.  ad 
Apollon.  lihod.  iii.  26  ;  Cic.  tie  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  23.} 
But  Ares  was  not  the  only  god  whom  Aphrodite 
favoured  ;  Dionysus,  Hermes,  and  Poseidon  like- 
wise enjoyed  her  charms.  By  the  first  she  was, 
according  to  some  traditions,  the  mother  of  Priapus 
(Schol.  ad  ApolUm.  Mod.  i.  933)  and  Bacchus 
(Hesych.  s.  v.  Bd*xov  Aiwptji),  by  the  second  of 
Hermapbroditus  (Ov.  Met.  iv  289,  &c;  Diod.  iv. 
6  ;  Lucian,  Dial.  Deor.  xv.  2),  and  by  Poseidon 
she  had  two  children,  Rhodos  aud  Hcrophilus. 
(Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  viii.  24.)  As  Aphrodite  so 
often  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  gods  a  love  for 
mortals,  Zeus  at  last  resolved  to  make  her  pay  for 
her  wanton  sport  by  inspiring  her  too  with  love 
for  a  mortal  man.  This  was  accomplished,  and 
Aphrodite  conceived  an  invincible  passion  for  An- 
chiscs,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Aeneas 
and  Lyrus.  [Anchiskk.]  Respecting  her  con- 
nexion* with  other  mortals  see  Adonis  and  Butks. 

Aphrodite  possessed  a  magic  girdle  which  had 
the  power  of  inspiring  love  and  desire  for  those 
who  wore  it;  hence  it  was  borrowed  by  Hera 
when  she  wished  to  stimulate  the  love  of  Zeus. 
(Horn.  //.  xiv.  214,  &c.)  The  arrow  is  also  some- 
times mentioned  as  one  of  her  attributes.  (Pind. 
Pyth.  iv.  380;  TheocriL  xi.  16.)  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom  the  myrtle,  rose,  apple,  poppy,  and  others, 
were  sacred  to  "her.  (Ov.  Fast.  iv.  15.  143  ;  Bion, 
Idyll,  i.  64  ;  Schol.  ad  Arutojtk.  Xtd>.  9!<3  ;  Pans, 
ii.  10.  §  4  ;  PhornuL  23.)  The  animals  sacred  to 
her,  which  arc  often  mentioned  as  drawing  her 
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chariot  or  serving  as  her  messengers  are  the  spar- 
row, the  dove,  the  swan,  the  swallow,  and  a  bird 
called  lynx.  (Sappho,  in  Ven.  10  ;  Athen.  ix.  p. 
895  ;  Horat  Carm.  iv.  1.  10  ;  Aelian,  //i<t.  An. 
x.  34  ;  Pind.  Pyth.  I.  c.)  As  Aphrodite  Urania 
the  tortoise,  the  symbol  of  domestic  modesty  and 
chastity,  and  as  Aphrodite  Pandemos  the  ram  was 
sacred  to  her.  [Urania;  Pandemos.]  When  she 
was  represented  as  the  victorious  goddess,  she  had 
the  attributes  of  Ares,  a  helmet,  a  shield,  a  sword  : 
or  a  lance,  and  an  image  of  Victory  in  one  hand. 
The  planet  Venn*  and  the  spring-month  of  April 
were  likewise  sacred  to  her.  (Cic  de.  AaA  Ikor. 
iii.  '20  ;  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  90.)  All  the  surnames  and 
epithets  given  to  Aphrodite  are  derived  from  places 
of  her  worship,  from  events  connected  with  the 
lt-gends  about  her,  or  have  reference  to  her  charac- 
ter and  her  influence  upon  man,  or  arc  descriptive 
of  her  extraordinary  beauty  and  charms.  All  her 
surnames  are  explained  in  separate  articles. 

The  principal  places  of  her  worship  iu  Greece 
were  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Cythera.  At 
Cnidas  in  Caria  she  had  three  temples,  one  of 
which  contained  her  renowned  statue  by  Praxiteles. 
Mount  Ida  in  Troas  was  an  ancient  place  of  her 
worship,  and  among  the  other  places  we  may  men- 
tion particularly  the  island  of  Cos,  the  towns  of 
Abydo*,  Athens,  Thespiae,  Megara,  Sparta,  Sicyon, 
Corinth,  and  Kryx  in  Sicily.  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  her  consisted  mostly  of  incense  and  garlands  of 
flowers  (Virg.  Aen.  i.  416;  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  3),  but 
in  some  places  animals,  such  as  pigs,  goats  young 
cows,  hares,  and  others,  were  sacrificed  to  her.  In 
some  places,  as  at  Corinth,  great  numbers  of  females 
belonged  to  her,  who  prostituted  themselves  in  her 
service,  and  bore  the  name  of  itp6$ov\oi.  {Dui.nf 
Aut.  «.  r.  'Zraipat.)  Respecting  the  festivals  of 
Aphrodite  see  Dkt.  of  Ant.  s.  r.  'AoWta,  'Apayw- 
yio,  'A^poSiffta,  Karaytlryia. 

The  worship  of  Aphrodite  was  undoubtedly  of 
eastern  origin,  and  probably  introduced  from  Syria 
to  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Cythera,  and  others,  from 
whence  it  spread  all  over  Greece.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  into  S)  ria  from  Assyria.  (Pans, 
i.  14.  §  6.)  Aphrodite  appears  to  have  been 
originally  identical  with  Astarte,  called  by  the 
Hebrews  Ashtoreth,  and  her  connexion  with 
Adonis  clearly  points  to  Syria.  But  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Corinth,  where  the  worship  of  Aphro- 
dite had  eminently  an  Asiatic  character,  the  whole 
worship  of  this  goddess  and  all  the  ideas  concern- 
ing her  nature  and  character  arc  so  entirely  Greek, 
that  its  introduction  into  Greece  must  be  assigned 
to  the  very  earliest  periods.  The  elements  were 
derived  from  the  Mast,  but  the  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  it  belongs  to  Greece.  Respecting  the  Ro- 
man goddess  Venus  and  her  identification  with  the 
Greek  Aphrodite,  see  V knits. 

Aphrodite,  the  ideal  of  female  grace  and  beauty, 
frequently  engaged  the  talent*  and  genius  of  the 
ancient  artists.  The  most  celebrated  representations 
of  her  were  those  of  Cos  and  Cnidtis.  Those  which 
are  still  extant  are  divided  by  archaeologists  into  se- 
veral classes,  accordingly  as  the  goddess  is  represent- 
ed in  a  standing  position  and  naked,  as  the  Medicean 
Venus  or  bathing,  or  half  naked,  or  dressed  in  a 
tunic,  or  as  the  victorious  goddess  in  arms  as  she 
was  represented  in  the  temples  of  Cvthera,  Sparta, 
and  Corinth.  (Paus.  iii.  23.  §  1,'ii.  5.  §  1,  iii. 
15.  §  10;  com  p.  Hirt.  Mythol.  BUderbuck,  iv.  133, 
&c.;  Man.*,  Vertudu,  pp.  1-308.)      [L.  S-l 


APISA'ON  ('Airio-ottw).  Two  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name  occur  in  the  Iliad,  xi.  578, 
and  xvii.  348.  [L.  S.] 

A  POLL  AS.    f  Apki.i.as.] 

APOLLINA'RIS  and  APOULINA'RIUS  are 
different  forms  of  the  same  Greek  name,  'AvoWi- 
vdptot.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  use  in 
even'  case  the  form  ApoUinaris  which  is  always 
employed  by  Latin  writers. 

1.  Ci.At'im's  Apoi.unar.ih,  bishop  of  Hiera- 
polis  in  Phrygia  (a.  d.  170  and  onwards),  wrolo 
an  "  Apology  for  the  Christian  faith"  (A07O1  vwip 
TTjt  -ricrrtus  dvo\oy'ia%)  to  the  emperor  M.  Anto- 
ninus. He  also  wrote  against  the  Jews  and  the 
Gentiles  and  against  the  heresies  of  the  Mon- 
tanists  and  the  Eucratites  and  some  other  works 
all  of  which  are  lost.  ( Kuseb.  //.  E.  iv.  27,  v.  1 9  i 
Hieron.  de  Vir.  Must.  26,  JCjmt.  84  ;  Nicephorus, 
iv.  11  ;  Photius  Cod,  14;  Theodoret,  de  Husrct. 
Fob.  iii.  2  ;  Chroniom  Paxkale.) 

2.  Apollinaris  father  ami  son,  the  former 
presbyter,  the  latter  bishop,  of  Laodicea.  The  fa- 
ther was  bom  at  Alexandria.  He  taught  grammar 
first  at  Berytus  and  afterwards  at  Laodicea  (about 
A.  d.  335),  where  he  married,  and  became  a  pres- 
byter of  the  church.  Apollinaris  and  his  son  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  the  sophists  Libanius  and 
Kpiphanius.  They  were  both  excommunicated  by 
ThcodotUB,  bishop  of  I«iodicca,  for  attending  the 
lectures  of  Kpiphanius  hut  they  were  restored  upon 
their  profession  of  penitence.  Being  firm  catholics 
they  were  banished  by  Georgius,  the  Arian  succes- 
sor of  Theodotus. 

When  Julian  (a.  d.  36*2)  issued  an  edict  for- 
bidding Christians  to  teach  the  classics,  ApoUinaris 
and  hiB  son  undertook  to  supply  the  loss  by  trans- 
ferring the  Scriptures  into  a  body  of  poetry,  rheto- 
ric, and  philosophy.  They  put  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  poetry,  which  consisted 
partly  of  Homeric  hexameters,  and  partly  of  lyrics 
tragedies  and  comedies,  in  imitation  of  Pindar, 
Euripides  and  Menander.  According  to  one  ac- 
count, the  Old  Testament  history,  np  to  the  reign 
of  Saul,  fonned  a  kind  of  heroic  (mem,  divided  into 
twenty-four  books  which  were  named  after  tho 
letters*  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  in  imitation  of  Ho- 
mer. The  New  Testament  was  put  into  the  form 
of  dialogues  after  the  manner  of  Plato.  Only 
two  works  remain  which  appear  to  have  fonned  a 
part  of  these  sacred  classics,  namely,  a  tragedy  en- 
titled "Christ  Suffering,"  which  is  found  among 
the  works  of  Gregory  Naziauzen,  and  a  poetic 
version  of  the  Psalms  entitled  "Metaphrasis  Psai- 
monim  ,"  which  was  published  at  Paris  1552, 
1580,  and  1613;  by  Sylburg  at  Heidelberg,  1596  ; 
and  in  the  various  collections  of  the  Fathers. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  what  shares 
the  father  and  son  had  in  these  works.  The  Old 
Testament  poems  arc  generally  ascribed  to  the  fa- 
ther, who  is  spoken  highly  of  as  a  poet,  and  the 
New  Testament  dialogues  to  the  son,  who  was 
more  distinguished  as  a  philosopher  and  rhetorician. 
In  accordance  with  this  view,  Vossius  {de  Hist. 
O'rtu'c.  ii.  18,  and  de  Poet.  Ciraec.  9)  and  Cave 
(sub  ann.  362),  attribute  both  the  extant  works  to 
the  son. 

Apollinaris  the  younger,  who  was  bishop  of 
Laodicea  in  362  A.  d.,  wrote  several  controversial 
works  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  one  in 
thirty  books  against  Porphyry.  He  became  noted 
also  as  the  founder  of  a  sect.   He  was  a  warn  op- 
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ponent  of  the  Arians,  and  a  personal  friend  of 
Athanasius;  and  in  arguing  against  the  former,  he 
maintained,  that  the  Divine  Word  (the  Logos) 
supplied  the  place  of  a  rational  soul  in  the  person 
of  Christ  He  died  between  382  and  392  a.  d. 
His  doctrine  was  condemned  by  a  synod  at  Rome, 
about  375  a.  D.,  but  it  continued  to  be  held  by  a 
considerable  sect,  who  were  called  Apollinarists, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centurv.  (Hieron. 
de  Vir.  llJtKt.  104  ;  Socrates,  //.  E.  ii."  46,  iii.  16 ; 
Smonien,  II.  E.  v.  18,  vi.  2"> ;  Suidaa,  s.  v.;  Cuvc, 
//«/.  Ml.;  WeniBdorf,  Diss,  de  AjwlUn.) 

3.  The  author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  is  very  probably  the  same  person  as 
the  elder  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea.  (Jacobs,  Anthol. 
Oruec.  xiii.  p.  853.)  fP.  S.] 

APOLLINA'KIS.  CLAU'DIUS,  the  com- 
mander of  Vitellins'  fleet  at  Miscnum,  when  it 
revolted  to  Vespasian  in  a.  u.  70.  Apollinaris  es- 
caped with  six  galleys.  (Tac.  Hi*t.  iii.  57,  76,  77.) 

APOLLO  ('Ax6\\uv),  ono  of  the  great  divini- 
ties of  the  Greeks,  was,  according  to  Homer  (//.  i. 
21,  3b*),  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Leto.   Ilcsiod  ( Tfteog. 
918)  states  the  same,  and  adds,  that  Apollo's  sister 
was  Artemis.    Neither  of  the  two  poets  suggests 
anything  in  regard  to  the  birth-place  of  the  god, 
unless  we  take  Avitriyty^s  (//.  iv.  101)  in  the  sense 
of  •*  born  in  Lycia,"  which,  however,  according  to 
others,  would  only  mean  **born  of  or  in  light." 
Several  towns  and  places  claimed  the  honour  of  his 
birth,  as  we  see  from  various  local  traditions  men- 
tioned by  late  writers.    Thus  the  Kphesians  said 
that  Apollo  and  Artemis  were  born  in  the  grove  of 
Ortygia  near  Ephesus  (Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  61);  the 
inhabitants  of  Tegyra  in  Boeotia  and  of  Zoster  in 
Attica  claimed  the  same  honour  for  themselves. 
(Steph.  By*.  *.  r.  Tiyvpa.)    In  some  of  these  local 
traditions  Apollo  is  mentioned  alone,  and  in  others 
together  with  his  sister  Artemis.    The  account  of 
Apollo's  parentage,  too,  was  not  the  same  in  all 
traditions  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  23),  and  the 
Egyptians  made  out  that  he  was  a  «on  of  Dionysus 
and  I  sis.  (Herod,  ii.  156.)    But  the  opinion  most 
universally  received  was,  that  Apollo,  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Leto,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Delos 
together  with  his  sister  Artemis ;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  bis  birth  there  are  detailed  in  the  Ho- 
meric hymn  on  Apollo,  and  in  that  of  Callimachus 
on  Delos.   (Comp.  Apollod.  i.  4.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fub. 
140.)    Hera  in  her  jealousy  pursued  Leto  from 
land  to  land  and  from  isle  to  isle,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevent  her  finding  a  resting-place  where  to  give 
birth.    At  last,  however,  she  arrived  in  Delos, 
where  she  was  kindly  received,  and  after  nine 
days'  labour  she  gave  birth  to  Apollo  under  a  palm 
or  ait  olive  tree  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cynthus.  She 
was  assisted  by  all  the  goddesses,  except  Hera  and 
Eileithyia,  but  the  latter  too  hastened  to  lend  her 
aid,  as  soon  as  she  heard  what  was  taking  place. 
The  island  of  Delos,  which  previous  to  this  event 
had  been  unsteady  and  floating  on  or  buried  under 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  now  became  stationary,  and 
was  fastened  to  the  roots  of  the  earth.  (Comp. 
Virg.  Aeti.  iii.  75.)   The  day  of  Apollo's  birth  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  seventh  of  the  mouth, 
whence  he  is  called  4€Sofxaytv^s.  (Plut..*>yw;y>ojr.  8.) 
According  to  some  traditions  he  was  a  seven 
months'  child  (iwvanrivaiot).    The  number  seven 
was  sacred  to  the  god  ;  on  the  seventh  of  every 
month  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  (egooju^TTji, 
Aeschyl.        802;  comp.  (allim.  Ih/mu.  in  Ik  I. 
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250,  &c),  and  his  festivals  usually  fell  on  the  se- 
venth of  a  month.  Immediately  after  his  birth, 
Apollo  was  fed  with  ambrosia  and  nectar  by  The- 
mis and  no  sooner  had  he  tasted  the  divine  food, 
than  he  sprang  up  and  demanded  a  lyre  and  a  bow, 
and  declared,  that  henceforth  he  would  declare  to 
men  the  will  of  Zeus.  Delos  exulted  with  joy, 
and  covered  herself  with  golden  flowers.  (Comp. 
Theognis,  5.  6ic;  Kurip.  J/ecuh.  457,  &c.) 

Apollo,  though  one  of  the  great  gods  of  Olympus 
is  yet  represented  in  some  sort  of  dependence  on 
Zeus  who  is  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  powers 
exercised  by  his  son.  The  powers  ascribed  to 
AjhiIIo  nre  apparently  of  different  kinds  but  all  are 
connected  with  one  another,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
only  ramifications  of  one  and  the  same,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  classification. 

Apollo  is — 1.  the  god  uho  punishes  and  destroys 
(otiktos)  (he  tricked  and  overbearing,  atid  as  such  he 
is  described  as  the  god  with  bow  and  arrows  the 
gift  of  Hephaestus.  (Horn.  //.  i.  42,  xxiv.  605, 
Od.  xi.  318,  xv.  410,  &c. ;  comp.  Pind.  Pyth.  iii. 
15,  &c.)  Various  epithets  given  to  him  in  the 
Homeric  poems  »uch  as  skotoj,  ittifpyos,  itcnSokos, 
«KaTn€6\os,  KAi/TdVo{oj,  and  dpyvporoliot,  refer  to 
him  as  the  god  who  with  his  darts  hits  his  object 
at  a  distance  and  never  misses  it.  All  sudden 
deaths  of  men,  whether  they  were  regarded  as  a 
punishment  or  a  reward,  were  believed  to  be  the 
effect  of  the  arrows  of  Apollo;  and  with  the  same 
arrows  he  sent  the  plague  into  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks.  Hyginus  relates,  that  four  days  after  his 
birth,  Apollo  went  to  mount  Parnassus  and  there- 
killed  the  dragon  Python,  who  had  pursued  his 
mother  during  her  wanderings  before  she  reached 
Delos.  He  is  also  said  to  nave  assisted  Zeus  in 
his  contest  with  the  giants.  (Apollod.  i.  6.  §  2.) 
The  circumstance  of  Apollo  being  the  destroyer  of 
the  wicked  was  believed  by  some  of  the  ancients 
to  have  given  rise  to  his  name  Apollo,  which  they 
connected  with  dwdWvfu,  "to  destroy."  (Aeschyl. 
A  yam.  1081.)  Some  modern  writers  on  the-  other 
hand,  who  consider  the  power  of  averting  evil  to 
have  been  the  original  and  principal  feature  in  his 
character,  say  that  'Airo'AAe**',  i.  e.  'ArrtK\un>,  (from 
the  root  petto),  signifies  the  god  who  drives  away 
evil,  and  is  synonymous  with  d\t(Ucu<as,  Acesix  s 
Ackbtor,  ffc^njp,  and  other  names  and  epithets 
applied  to  Apollo. 

2.  The  god  trho  affords  help  and  tcards  off  evil. 
As  he  had  the  power  of  visiting  men  with  plagues 
and  epidemics,  so  he  was  also  able  to  deliver  men 
from  them,  if  duly  propitiated,  or  at  least  by  hit 
oracles  to  suggest  the  means  by  which  such  calami- 
ties could  be  averted.  Various  names  and  epithet* 
which  are  given  to  Apollo,  especially  by  later  wri- 
ters such  as  dxtaios,  dWorwp,  d\t#Kaxos,  avrnp^ 
dworp6waios,  iwiKovpios,  iarpopdvris,  and  others, 
are  descriptive  of  this  power.  (Paus.  i.  3.  §  3, 
vi.  24.  §  5,  viii.  41.  §  5  ;  Plut.  de  Eiap.  I  hi  ph.  21, 
de  Dtfeei.  Oruc.  7  ;  Aeschyl.  Eum.  62 ;  comp. 
Miiller,  Dor.  ii.  6.  §  3.)  It  seems  to  be  the  idea 
of  his  being  the  god  who  afforded  help,  that  made 
him  the  father  of  Asclepius  the  god  of  the  healing 
art,  and  that,  at  least  in  later  times,  identified  him 
with  Paeeon,  the  god  of  the  healing  art  in  Homer. 
[Pabkon.] 

3.  The  god  of  prophecy.  Apollo  exercised  this 
power  in  his  numerous  oracles  and  especially  in 
that  of  Delphi.  {Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Oraculum.)  The 
source  of  all  his  prophetic  powers  waa  Zeu*  hira- 
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•elf  (Apollodorus  states,  that  Apollo  received  the 
uavrucf)  from  Pan),  and  Apollo  is  accordingly 
called  "  the  prophet  of  hi*  father  Zeus."  (AcschyL 
Eum,  19);  but  he  had  nevertheless  the  power  of 
communicating  the  gift  of  prophecy  both  to  gods 
and  men,  and  all  the  ancient  seers  and  prophets 
are  placed  iu  some  relationship  to  him.  (Horn.  IL 
I  72,  Hymn,  in  Afrrc.  3,  471.)  The  manner  in 
which  Apollo  came  into  the  possession  of  the  onicle 
of  Delphi  (Pytho)  is  related  differently.  According 
to  Apollodorus,  the  oracle  had  previously  been  in 
the  possession  of  Themis,  and  the  dragon  Python 
guarded  the  mysterious  chasm,  and  Apollo,  after 
having  slain  the  monster,  took  possession  of  the 
oracle.  According  to  Hyginus,  Python  himself 
possessed  the  oracle;  while  Pausanias  (x.  3.  §  .5) 
states,  that  it  belonged  to  Coca  and  Poseidon  in 
common.  (Comp.  Kurip.  Iph>g.  Taur.  1246,  &c ; 
Athen.  xv.  p.  701;  Ov.  AM,  i.  439;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  ii.  706.) 

4.  The  god  of  song  and  music.  \Vc  find  him  in 
the  Iliad  (i.  603)  delighting  the  immortal  gods 
with  his  play  on  the  phorminx  during  their  re- 
past; and  the  Homeric  bards  derived  their  art  of 
song  either  from  Apollo  or  the  Muses.  (0<A  viii. 
488,  with  Eustath.)  Liter  traditions  ascribed  to 
Apollo  even  the  invention  of  the  flute  and  lvre 
(Callim.  Hymn,  in  M.  2.53  ;  Pint,  de  Alus.),  while 
the  more  common  tradition  was,  that  he  received 
the  lyre  from  Hermes.  Ovid  (Heroid.  xvi.  180) 
makes  Apollo  build  the  walls  of  Troy  by  playing 
on  the  lyre,  as  Amphion  did  the  walls  of  Thebes. 
Respecting  his  musical  contests,  see  Marsyah, 
Mioas. 

5.  The  god  icho  protects  the  Jtocks  and  cattle 
(r6fuos  btis,  from  vonit  or  yo^i),  a  meadow  or 
pasture  land).  Homer  (//.  ii.  766)  says  that 
Apollo  reared  the  swift  steeds  of  Eumelas  Phere-. 
tiades  in  Pieria,  and  according  to  the  Homeric 
hymn  to  Hermes  (22,  70,  &c.)  the  herds  of  the 
gods  fed  in  Pieria  under  the  care  of  Apollo.  At 
the  command  of  Zeus  Apollo  guarded  the  cattle  of 
Idomcdon  in  the  valleys  of  mount  Ida.  (//.  xxi. 
488.)  There  are  in  Homer  only  a  few  allusions  to 
this  feature  in  the  character  of  Apollo,  but  in  later 
writers  it  assumes  a  very  prominent  form  (Pind. 
/'yth,  ix.  114;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  AjxJI.  50,  &c); 
and  in  the  story  of  Apollo  tending  the  flocks  of 
Ad  met  us  at  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  on  the  banks  of  1 
the  river  Amphrvsus,  the  idea  reaches  its  height. 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  §  15  ;  Eurip.  Alaxt.  8  ;  Tibull.  ii.  3. 
11;  Virg.  Gcfjry.  iii.  2.) 

6.  The  god  tcho  delights  in  the  foundation  of  towns 
and  the  establishment  of  civil  constitutions.  His 
assistance  in  the  building  of  Troy  was  mentioned 
above ;  respecting  his  aid  in  raising  the  walls  of 
Megara,  sec  Alcathocu.  Pindar  (Pyth.  v.  80) 
calls  Apollo  the  dpx?n*TV*,  or  the  leader  of  the 
Dorians  in  their  migration  to  Peloponnesus;  and 
this  idea,  as  well  as  the  one  that  he  delighted 
in  the  foundation  of  cities,  seems  to  be  intimately 
eonnected  with  the  circumstance,  that  a  town  or  "a 
colony  was  never  founded  by  tho  Greeks  without 
consulting  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  so  that  in  every 
case  he  became,  as  it  were,  their  spiritual  leader. 
The  epithets  stiott)!  and  oi'kmttjJj  (see  Hockh,  ad 
Find.  l.c.)  refer  to  this  part  in  the  character  of 
Apollo. 

These  characteristics  of  Apollo  necessarily  ap- 
pear in  a  peculiar  light,  if  we  adopt  the  view  which 
wa»  almost  universal  among  the  later  poets,  mytho- 


grapbers,  and  philosophers,  and  according  to  which 
Apollo  was  identical  with  Helios,  or  the  Sun.  In 
Homer  and  for  some  centuries  after  his  time  Apollo 
and  Helios  are  perfectly  distinct.  The  question 
which  here  presents  iwlf,  is,  whether  the  idea  of 
the  identity  of  the  two  divinities  was  the  original 
and  primitive  one,  and  was  only  revived  in  btcr 
times,  or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  later  specu- 
lations and  of  foreign,  chiefly  Egyptian,  influence. 
Each  of  these  two  opinions  has  had  its  able  advo- 
cates. The  former,  which  has  been  maintained  by 
Butttnann  aud  Hermann,  is  supported  by  strong 
arguments.  In  the  time  of  CallitnachuN,  some  per- 
sons distinguished  between  Apollo  and  Helios,  for 
which  they  were  censured  by  the  poet  (pragm.  48, 
ed.  Bcntlcy.)  Pausanias  (vii.  23.  §  6)  states,  that 
he  met  a  Sidonian  who  declared  the  two  gods  to 
be  identical,  and  Pausanias  adds,  that  this  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  belief  of  the  Greeks. 
(Comp.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  G35  ;  Plut.  de,  Ei  ap.  iJelph.  4, 
de  Dtf.  Orac  7.)  It  has  further  been  said,  that  if 
Apollo  be  regarded  as  the  Sun,  the  powers  and 
attributes  which  we  have  enumerated  above  are 
easily  explained  and  accounted  for ;  that  the  sur- 
name of  ♦olgoi  (tho  shining  or  brilliant),  which  is 
frequently  applied  to  Apollo  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
points  to  the  sun;  and  lastly,  that  the  traditions 
concerning  the  Hyperboreans  and  their  worship  of 
ApoUo  bear  the  strongest  marks  of  their  regarding 
the  god  in  the  same  light.  (Alcaeus,  ap.  Himer. 
xiv.  10  ;  Diod.  ii.  47.)  Still  greater  stress  is  laid 
on  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian  Horus  was  regarded 
as  identical  with  Apollo  (Herod,  ii.  144,  156; 
Diod.  i.  25;  Pint  de  Is.  et  Os.  12,  61  ;  Aelian, 
Hist.  An.  x.  14),  as  Horus  is  usually  considered 
as  the  god  of  the  burning  sun.  Those  who  adopt 
this  view  derive  Apollo  from  the  East  or  from 
Egypt,  and  regnrd  the  Athenian  'A^Wuu  xarpyot 
as  the  god  who  was  brought  to  Attica  by  tho 
Egyptian  colony  under  Cecrops.  Another  set  of 
accounts  derives  the  worship  of  Apollo  from  the 
very  opposite  quarter  of  the  world — from  the  coun- 
try of  the  Hyperboreans,  that  is,  a  nation  living 
beyond  the  point  where  the  north  wind  rises,  ami 
whose  country  is  in  consequence  most  happy  and 
fruitful.  According  to  a  fragment  of  an  ancient 
Doric  hymn  in  Pausanias  (x.  5.  §  4),  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  was  founded  by  Hyperboreans  and  Oletius ; 
I^'to,  too,  is  siid  to  have  come  from  the  Hyperbo- 
reans to  Delos,  and  Eileithvia  likewise.  (Hernd. 
iv.  33,  &c.  ;  Pans.  i.  18.  §  4';  Diod.  ii.  47.)  The 
Hyperboreans,  says  Diodorus,  worship  Apollo  more 
zealously  than  any  other  people ;  they  are  all 
priests  of  Apollo;  one  town  in  their  country  is 
sacred  to  Apollo,  and  its  inhabitants  arc  for  the 
most  part  players  on  the  lvre.  (Comp.  Pind.  Pyth. 
x.  55,  &c.) 

These  opposite  accounts  respecting  the  original 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  might  lead  us  to 
suppose,  that  they  refer  to  two  distinct  divinities, 
which  were  in  the  course  of  time  united  into  one, 
as  indeed  Cicero  (,le.  AW.  Iitor.  iii.  23)  distin- 
guishes four  different  A  polios.  M  tiller  has  re- 
jected most  decidedly  and  justly  the  hypothesis, 
that  Apollo  was  derived  from  Egypt ;  but  he  re- 
jects at  the  same  time,  without  very  satisfactory 
reasons,  the  opinion  that  Apollo  was  connected 
with  the  worship  of  nature  or  any  part  of  it;  for, 
according  to  him,  Apollo  is  a  purely  spiritual  divi- 
nity, and  far  above  all  the  other  Rods  of  Olympus. 
As  regards  the  identity  of  Apollo  and  Hclioa,  he 
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justly  remark*,  that  it  would  be  a  strange  pheno- 
menon if  this  identity  should  huve  fallen  into 
oblivion  for  several  centuries,  and  then  have  been 
revived.  This  objection  is  indeed  strong,  but  not 
insurmountable  if  we  recollect  the  tendency  of  the 
Greeks  to  change  a  peculiar  attribute  of  a  god  into 
a  separate  divinity  ;  and  this  process,  in  regard  to 
Helios  and  Apollo,  seems  to  have  taken  place  pre- 
rious  to  the  time  of  Homer.  Miiller's  view  of 
Apollo,  which  is  at  least  very  ingenious,  is  briefly 
this.  The  original  and  essential  feature  in  the 
character  of  Apollo  is  that  of  "the  averter  of  evil" 
('ArriWuy) ;  he  is  originally  a  divinity  peculiar  to 
the  Doric  race ;  and  the  most  ancient  seats  of  his 
worship  are  the  Thcssalian  Tempe  and  Delphi. 
From  thence  it  was  transplanted  to  Crete,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  spread  it  over  thj  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  parts  of  the  continent  of  Greece,  such 
as  Roeotia  and  Attica.  In  the  latter  country  it 
was  introduced  during  the  immigration  of  *the 
Ionians,  whence  the  god  became  the  'Airo'AAwy 
warp^ot  of  the  Athenians.  The  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  Dorians  raised  Apollo  to  the  rank 
of  the  principal  divinity  in  the  peninsula.  The 
'AwrfAAew  vifuos  was  originally  a  local  divinity  of 
the  shepherds  of  Arcadia,  who  was  transformed 
into  and  identified  with  the  Dorian  Apollo  during 
the  process  in  which  the  latter  became  the  national 
divinity  of  the  Peloponncsians.  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  this  instance  the  god  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  god  of  herds  and  flocks,  his  character 
was  changed  and  modified  in  other  parts  of  Greece 
also:  with  the  Hyperboreans  he  was  the  god  of 
prophecy,  and  with  the  Cretans  the  god  with  bow 
and  darts.  In  Egypt  he  was  made  to  form  a  part 
of  their  astronomical  system,  which  was  afterwards 
introduced  into  Greece,  where  it  became  the  pre- 
valent opinion  of  the  learned. 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  this  and  other 
modes  of  explaining  the  origin  and  nature  of  Apollo, 
one  point  is  certain  and  attested  by  thousands  of 
facts,  that  Apollo  and  his  worship,  his  festivals 
and  oracles,  had  more  influence  upon  the  Greeks 
than  any  other  god.  It  may  safely  be  asserted, 
that  the  Greeks  would  never  have"  become  what 
they  were,  without  the  worship  of  Apollo  :  in  him 
the  brightest  side  of  the  Grecian  mind  is  reflected. 
Respecting  his  festivals  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  r. 
'AiroAAwcia,  TJntir/elia,  and  others. 

In  the  religion  of  the  early  Romans  there  is  no 
trice  of  the  worship  of  Apollo.  The  Romans  be- 
came acquainted  with  this  divinity  through  the 
Greeks,  and  adopted  all  their  notions  and  ideas 
about  him  from  the  latter  people.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Romans  knew  of  his  worship  among 
the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  time,  and  tradition  says 
that  they  consulted  his  oracle  at  Delphi  even  be- 
fore the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  But  the  first  time 
t!::it  we  hear  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Rome  is 
in  the  year  B.C.  430,  when,  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  a  plague,  a  temple  was  raised  to  him,  and 
hoou  after  dedicated  by  the  consul,  C.Julius.  (Liv. 
iv.  25,  2D.)  A  second  temple  was  built  to  him  in 
the  year  n.  c.  350.  One  of  these  two  (it  is  not 
certain  which)  stood  outside  the  porta  C.ipeiia. 
During  the  second  Punic  war,  in  n.  c,  212,  the 
ludi  Apollinares  were  instituted  in  honour  of  Apollo. 
(Liv.  xxv.  12;  Mncrob.  .Sn/.  i.  17  ;  Diet,  of  Ant. 
*.  r.  LuiH  ApolUnurrx ;  enmp.  I.udi  Sueeulure*.) 
The  worship  of  thi>  divinity,  however,  did  not 
form  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  religion  of  the 
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Romans  till  the  time  of  Augustus  who,  after  tm, 
battle  of  Actiuus,  not  only  dedicated  to  him  a  por- 
tion of  the  spoils,  but  built  or  embellished  his  tem- 
ple at  Actium,  and  founded  a  new  one  at  Rome 
on  the  Palatine,  and  instituted  quinquennial  games 
at  Actium.  (SucL  Aug.  31,  52  ;  DkL  if  Ami.  *.  e. 
'AirWa ;  Hartung,  die  lielu/ion  dtr  /foWr,  ii.  p. 
205.) 

Apollo,  the  national  divinity  of  the  Greeks  was 
of  course  represented  in  all  the  ways  which  the 
plastic  arts  were  capable  of.  As  the  ideas  of  the 
god  became  gradually  and  more  and  more  fully  de- 
veloped, so  his  representations  in  works  of  art  ros« 
from  a  rude  wooden  image  to  the  perfect  ideal  of 
youthful  manliness,  so  that  he  appeared  to  the  an- 
cients in  the  light  of  a  twin  brother  of  Aphrodite. 
(Plin.  //.  Ar.  xxxvi.  4.  §  10.)  The  most  beautiful 
and  celebrated  among  the  extant  representations  of 
Apollo  are  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere  at  Rome,  which 
was  discovered  in  1503  at  Rettuno  (Afus.  J'io-Oem. 
i.  14,  15),  and  the  Apolliuo  at  Florence.  (Hirt. 
Mytkol.  BUdtrbuchi  i.  p.  29,  &c)  In  the  Apollo 
of  Belvedere,  the  god  is  repiesented  with  com- 
manding but  serene  majesty  ;  sublime  intellect  and 
physical  beauty  are  combined  in  it  in  the  most 
wonderful  manner.  The  forehead  is  higher  than 
in  other  ancient  figures  «">d  °"  >t  ihm  is  a  pair 
of  locks  while  the  rest  of  his  hair  flows  freely 
down  on  his  neck.  The  limbs  are  well  propoi- 
tioned  and  harmonious  the  muscles  are  not  worked 
out  too  strongly,  and  at  the  hips  the  figure  is  ra- 
ther thin  in  proportion  to  the  breast.  (Huttmana, 
Myihulogus,  i.  p.  1-22  ;  G.  Hermann,  Dixrrttttio  ds 
Apuliiae  ft  Duina,  2  parts  Leipxig,  1U3C  and  1U37; 


Milller,  />>r*ui»,  book  ii.}  [L.  S.] 

APOLLO'CRATES  (fAiroAAoK/>aT7ji),  the  elder 
son  of  Dionysius  the  Younger,  was  left  by  bis 
father  in  command  of  the  inland  and  citadel  of 
Syracuse,  but  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surren- 
der them  to  Dion,  about  a.  c.  354.  He  was  allowed 
to  sail  away  to  join  his  father  in  Italy.  ( Plut.  Dum, 
37,  &c,  56 ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  259  ;  Nepos  Dion,  5  ; 
Aelian,  V.  If.  ii.  41.)  Athcnacus  speaks  (vi.  pp. 
435,  f.,  436,  a.)  of  Apollocrates  as  the  son  of  the 
elder  Dionysius  ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  unless 
we  suppose  with  Kuhn  (o»i  Arl.  I.  c),  that  there 
were  two  persons  of  this  name,  one  a  son  of  the 
elder  and  the  other  of  the  younger  Dionysius. 

APOLLODO'RUS('A»oAA<$oWoi)  I. Of  Achar- 
nb  in  Attica,  son  of  Pnsiou,  the  celebrated  banker, 
who  died  B.  c  370,  when  his  son  Apollodorus  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  (Dem.  pro  I'korm.  p. 
951.)  His  "mother,  who  married  Phormion,  a 
freedman  of  Pasion,  after  her  husband's  death, 
lived  ten  years  longer,  and  after  her  death  in  B.  c. 
.{60,  Phormion  became  the  guardian  of  her  younger 
son,  Pasicles,  Several  years  later  (b.  c.  350), 
Apollodorus  brought  an  action  again»t  Phormion, 
for  whom  Demosthenes  wrote  a  defence,  the  oration 
for  Phormion,  which  is  still  extant.  In  this  year, 
Apollodorus  was  archon  cponvmus  at  Athens. 
(Diod.  xvi.  46.)  When  Apollodorus  afterwards  ut- 
tacked  the  witnesses  who  had  supported  Phormion, 
Demosthenes  wrote  for  Apollodorus  the  two  orations 
still  extant  Kara  2r*tfxLi'ou.  (Aeschin.  de  /•'«/».  Ley. 
p.  50  ;  Plut.  DrmusJh.  15.)  Apollodorus  had  many 
and  very  important  law-suits  in  most  of  which 
Demosthenes  wrote  the  speeches  for  him  (Clinton, 
/•*</«/.  Hell.  ii.  p.  440.  &c.  3d.  ed.)  [  Ukmo.sthknk*]; 
the  latest  of  them  is  that  against  Neaera,  in  which 
Apollodorus  is  the  pleader,  and  which  may  perhaps 
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be  referred  to  the  year  b.  c.  340,  when  Apollo- 
dorus was  fifty-four  years  of  age.  Apollodorus 
•was  a  Tery  wealthy  man,  and  performed  twice  the 
liturgy  of  the  trierarchy.  (Dcm.  e.  Polyd.  p.  1208, 
c  AW/r.  p.  1247.) 

2.  Of  Amphipoms,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  was  entrusted  in  b.  c.  331, 
together  with  Menes,  with  the  administration  of 
Babylon  and  of  all  the  satrapies  as  far  as  Cilicia. 
Alexander  also  gave  them  1000  talents  to  collect 
as  many  troops  as  they  could.  (Diod.  xvii.  54  ; 
Curtius,  r.  1  ;  comp.  Arrian,  Anab.  vii.  18  ;  Appian, 
<U  BrlLCiv.  W.  152.) 

3.  Of  Artkmita,  whence  he  is  distinguished 
from  others  of  the  name  of  Apollodorus  by  the 
ethnic  adjective 'Aprtnirat  or  'Aprt^iiTTji'dj.  (Stcph. 
Byr.  ».  r.  'ApTffUTa.)  The  time  in  which  he  lived 
is  unknown.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  Parthians 
which  is  referred  to  by  Strabo  (ii.  p.  118,  xi.  pp. 
509,  519,  xt.  p.  685),  and  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p. 
682),  who  mentions  the  fourth  book  of  his  work. 
There  are  two  passages  in  Strabo  (xi.  pp.  516  and 
526),  in  which  according  to  the  common  reading 
he  speaks  of  an  Apollodorus  Adramyttenus ;  but 
as  he  is  evidently  speaking  of  the  author  of  the 
Parthica,  the  word  'Atpafiirmfy6s  has  justly  been 
changed  into  ,ApT«jimjKo'f.  Whether  this  Apollo- 
dorus of  Artemita  is  the  same  as  the  one  to  whom 
a  history  of  Caria  is  ascribed,  cannot  be  decided. 
Stephanas  Byz&ntius  (#.  rr.  1 'ApK6rnoos  and  Aayi- 
rla)  mentions  the  seventh  and  fourteenth  books  of 
this  work. 

4.  An  Athenian,  commanded  the  Persian 
auxiliaries  which  the  Athenians  had  solicited  from 
the  king  of  Persia  against  Philip  of  Macedonia  in 
B.  c.  340.  Apollodorus  was  engaged  with  these 
troop*  in  prou-cting  the  town  of  Perinthus  while 
Philip  invaded  its  territory.  (Paus.  i.  29.  §  7; 
comp.  Diod.  xvi.  75;  Arrian,  A  tiab.  ii.  14.) 

5.  A  Boeotian,  who  together  with  Epacnetus 
came  as  ambassador  from  Bocotia  to  Mosscnia,  in 
u.  c  183,  just  at  the  time  when  the  Messcnians, 
terrified  by  Lycortas,  the  general  of  the  Acliaeana, 
were  inclined  to  negotiate  for  peace.  The  influence 
of  the  Boeotian  ambassadors  decided  the  question, 
and  the  Messenians  concluded  peace  with  the 
Achaeans.    (Polyb.  xiv.  12.) 

6.  OfCARVsTCs.  The  ancients  distinguish  be- 
tween two  comic  poets  of  the  name  of  Apollodorus: 
the  one  is  called  a  native  of  Gcla  in  Sicily,  and  the 
other  of  Carystus  in  Euboea.  Suidas  speaks  of  an 
Athenian  comic  poet  Apollodorus,  and  this  circum- 
stance has  led  some  critics  to  imagine  that  there 
were  three  comic  poets  of  the  name  of  Apollodorus. 
But  as  the  Athenian  is  not  mentioned  anywhere 
else,  and  as  Suidas  does  not  notice  the  Carystian, 
it  is  supposed  that  Suidas  called  the  Carystian  an 
Athenian  cither  by  mistake,  or  because  he  had  the 
Athenian  franchise.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  the  plays  of  the  Carystian  were  not 
performed  at  Athens,  but  at  Alexandria.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  664.)  Athenae us  calls  him  a  contemporary 
of  Machon  ;  so  that  he  probably  lived  between  the 
years  b.  c.  300  and  260.  Apollodorus  of  Carystus 
belonged  to  the  school  of  the  new  Attic  comedy, 
ami  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  its 
poets.    (Athen.    e.)    This  is  not  only  stated  by 

authorities,  but  may  also  be  inferred  from  the 
that  Terence  took  his  Hecyra  and  Phormio 
from  Apollodorus  of  Carystus.  (A.  Mai,  Fraijm. 
i'lauti  H  Tereutii,  p.  38.)    According  to  Suidas 


Apollodorus  wrote  47  comedies,  and  five  times 
gained  the  prize.  We  know  the  titles  and  poises* 
fragments  of  several  of  his  plays ;  but  ten  comedies 
are  mentioned  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of 
Apollodorus  alone,  and  without  any  suggestion  as 
to  whether  they  belong  to  Apollodorus  of  Carys- 
tus or  to  Apollodorus  of  Gela.  (A.  Meinekc, 
Hint.  Crit.  Comicor.  Craecor.  p.  462,  inc.) 

7.  Tyrant  of  Cassandbeia  (formerly  Potidaca)in 
the  peninsula  of  Palleue.  He  at  first  pretended  to  l>e 
a  friend  of  the  people  ;  but  when  he  had  gained  their 
confidence,  he  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  purjiose 
of  making  himself  tyrant,  and  bound  his  accom- 
plices by  most  barbarous  ceremonies  described  in 
Diodoms.  (xxii.  Etc  p.  563.)  When  he  had 
gained  his  object,  about  b.  c  279,  he  began  his 
tyrannical  reign,  which  in  cruelty,  rapneiousnes*, 
and  debauchery,  has  seldom  been  equalled  in  any 
country.  The  ancients  mention  him  along  with 
the  most  detestable  tyrants  tha^t  ever  lived. 
( Polyb.  vii.  7  ;  Seneca,  De  Ira,  ii.  5,  De  Ileurf. 
vii.  19.)  But  notwithstanding  the  support  which 
he  derived  from  the  Gauls,  who  were  then  pene- 
trating southward,  he  was  unable  to  maintain  him- 
self, and  was  conquered  and  put  to  death  by 
Antigonus  Gonatas.  (Polyaen.  vi.  7,  iv.  6,  18; 
Aclian,  V.  II.  xiv.  41 ;  Hid.  An.  v.  15  ;  Plut.  I)e 
Sera  Num.  Vind.  10,  11  ;  Paus.  iv.  5.  §  1;  Hem- 
si  us,  ad  Grid,  ejr  Punt.  ii.  9.  43.) 

8.  Of  Cumae,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  person  that  was  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  grammarian  and  critic.  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  i.  p  309.)  According  to  Pliny  (//.  N.  vii. 
37)  his  fame  was  so  great  that  he  was  honoured  by 
the  Amphictyonic  council  of  the  Greeks. 

9.  Of  Cyrbnb,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is  often 
cited  by  other  Greek  grammarians  as  by  the  Scho- 
liast on  Euripides  (Orcst.  1485),  in  the  Etymolo- 
gicum  M.  (f.  v.  fio»no\6xot),  and  by  Suidas  {$.  rr. 
dvrtKpus,  ^a>no\6xos,  Ndvtoy,  and  /Mf \uaaoi). 
From  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  487)  it  would  seem  that 
he  wrote  a  work  on  drinking  vessels  (irorijpio),  and 
if  we  may  believe  the  authority  of  N  a  talis  Comes 
(iii.  16 — 18,  ix.  5),  he  also  wrote  a  work  on 
the  gods,  but  this  may  possibly  be  a  confusion  of 
Apollodorus  of  Cyrene,  with  the  celebrated  gram- 
marian of  Athens.  (Hevnc,  ad  Apo/lod.  pp. 
1174,  Ac,  1167.) 

10.  Of  Cyzicus,  lived  previous  to  the  time  of 
Plato,  who  in  his  dialogue  Ion  (p.  541),  mentions 
him  as  one  of  the  foreigners  whom  the  Athenians 
had  frequently  placed  at  the  head  of  their  armies. 
This  statement  is  repeated  by  Aclian  (  V.  II.  xiv.  5), 
but  in  what  campaigns  Apollodorus  served  the 
Athenians  is  not  known.  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  506), 
in  censuring  Plato  for  his  malignity,  mentions 
Apollodorus,  and  the  other  foreigners  enumerated  in 
the  passage  of  the  Ion,  as  instances  of  persons  calum- 
niated by  the  philosopher,  although  the  passage  docs 
not  contain  a  trace  of  anything  derogatory  to  them. 

11.  Of  Cyzicus,  an  unknown  Greek  writer,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Lacrtius  (ix.  38),  and  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  Apollodotus  spoken  of  by 
Clemens  of  Alexandria.    (Strom,  ii.  p.  417.) 

12.  Surnamed  Eriul.l.tJS,  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
who  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Lacrtius, 
who  attributes  to  him  two  works  one  called  <pu<7iir»i, 
and  the  other  i}0tK»}.  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  vii.  39,  41,  54, 
64,  84,  102,  121,  125,  129,  135,  140.)  Theon  of 
Alexandria  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Qvauc/j 
(Suid.  a.  r.  0/w*),  and  Stobaeus  (Edoy.  I'hy$.  i. 
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p.  057,  cd.  Heeren)  has  preserved  two  fragments 
of  it.  This  Stoic  mutt  be  distinguished  from  the 
Academic  philosopher  Apollodorus  who  is  spoken 
of  by  Cicero  (Zfcr  AruA  Dear,  i.  34J,  but  he  iB  per- 
haps the  same  as  the  one  who  is  mentioned  by 
Tertullian  (De  Ammo,  15)  along  with  Chrysippus. 

13.  An  Epicurean,  was  according  to  Diogenes 
Lae'rtiua  (x.  13)  surnamcd  tcyiroTvpavvos,  from  his 
exercising  a  kind  of  tyranny  or  supremacy  in  the 
garden  or  school  of  Epicurus.    He  was  the  teacher 

•  f  Zeno  of  Sidon,  who  became  his  successor  as  the 
l"ad  of  the  school  of  Epicurus,  about  u.  c.  84.  He 
is.  said  to  have  written  upwards  of  400  books 
(0i€\(a,  Diog.  I*ert.  x.  25),  but  only  one  <.f  them 
is  mentioned  by  it*  title,  v'.z.  a  Life  of  Epicurus, 
(biog.  Lae'rt.  x.  2.)  This  as  well  as  his  other 
works  have  completely  perished. 

14.  An  epigrammatic  poet,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  is  commonly 
believed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Smyrna.  The 
Greek  Anthol^y  contains  upwards  of  thirty  epi- 
grams which  bear  his  name,  and  which  are  distin- 
guished for  their  beautiful  simplicity  of  style  as 
well  as  of  sentiment.  Reiskc  was  inclined  to  con- 
sider this  poet  as  the  same  man  as  Apollonides  of 
Nicaea,  and  moreover  to  suppose  that  the  poems  in 
the  Anthologia  were  the  productions  of  two  differ- 
ent persons  of  the  name  of  Apollodorus,  the  one  of 
whom  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  Hadrian,  but  there  is  no  ground 
for  this  hypothesis.  (Jacobs,  ad  Anthol.  Grace.  xiii. 
p.854,&r.) 

15.  Of  Erythrar,  a  Greek  writer,  who  spoke 
of  the  Erythraean  Sibyl  as  bis  fellow-citizen. 
(Varro,  Frwjm.  p.  216,  ed  Dip. ;  Schol.  ad  Plat. 
J 'hoe Jr.  p.  343;  Lactam.  lie  Fah.  RA'uj.  i.  6.) 

16.  Of  Gel  A  in  Sicily,  was,  according  to  Suidas 
and  Eudocia  (p.  61),  a  contemporary  of  Menander, 
and  accordingly  lived  between  the  years  n.  c  340 
and  290.  Suidas  and  Eudocia  attribute  to  him 
seven  comedies,  of  which  they  give  the  titles.  But 
while  Suidas  (».  v.  'Awo\\6Su>pot)  ascribes  them  to 
Apollodorus  of  Gcla,  he  assigns  one  of  these  same 
comedies  in  another  passage  (s.  r.  arou&dfa)  to  the 
Carystian.  Other  writers  too  frequently  confound 
the  two  comic  poets.  (Meincke,  IlUt.  Crit.  Comic. 
C rate.  p.  459,  Ac.) 

17.  A  Greek  oram maria n  of  Athens,  was  a 
son  of  A&clepiadcs,  and  a  pupil  of  the  gram- 
marian Aristarchus,  of  Panactius,  and  biogenes 
the  Babylonian.  lie  flourished  about  the  year 
H.  c.  140,  a  few  years  after  the  fall  of  Corinth. 
Further  particular*  are  not  mentioned  about  him. 
We  know  that  one  of  his  historical  works  (the 
Xponxd)  came  down  to  the  year  B.  c  1 43,  and 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  Attains  II.,  surnamcd 
Philadelphus,  who  died  in  «.  c.  138;  but  how 
long  Apollodorus  lived  after  the  year  n.  c.  143 
is  unknown.  Apollodorus  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  works,  and  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  which 
were  much  used  in  antiquity,  but  all  of  them 
have  perished  with  the  exception  of  one,  and 
even  this  one  has  not  come  down  to  us  com- 
plete. This  work  bears  the  title  BigKioByx-n  ;  it 
consists  of  three  books,  and  is  by  far  the  best 
among  the  extant  works  of  the  kind.    It  contains 

•  well-arranged  account  of  the  numerous  mythuses 
of  the  mythology  and  the  heroic  age  of  Greece. 
The  materials  are  derived  from  the  poets,  especially 
the  cyclic  poets,  the  logographcrs,  and  the  histo-  J 
riant.     It  begins  with  the  origin  of  the  gods,  and  ] 


goes  down  to  the  time  of  Theseus,  when  the  work 
suddenly  breaks  olf.  The  part  which  is  wanting 
at  the  end  contained  the  stories  of  the  families  of 
Pelops  and  Atreus,  and  probably  the  whole  of  the 
Trojan  cycle  also.  The  first  portion  of  the  work 
(i.  1  —  7)  contains  the  ancient  theogonic  and  cos- 
mogonic  mythuses,  which  are  followed  by  the 
Hellenic  mythuses,  and  the  latter  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  different  tribes  of  the  Greek  nation. 
(Phot.  Coil.  186.)  The  ancients  valued  this  work 
very  highly,  as  it  formed  a  running  mythological 
commentary  to  the  Greek  poets  ;  to  us  it  is  of 
still  greater  value,  as  most  of  the  works  from  which 
Apollodorus  derived  his  information,  as  well  as 
several  other  works  which  were  akin  to  that  of 
Apollodorus,  are  now  lost.  Apollodorus  relates 
his  mythical  stories  in  a  plain  and  unadorned 
style,  and  gives  only  that  which  he  found  in  his 
sources,  without  interpolating  or  perverting  the 
genuine  forms  of  the  legends  by  attempts  to  ex- 
plain their  meaning.  This  extreme  simplicity 
of  the  Bibliotheca,  more  like  a  mere  catalogue 
of  events,  than  a  history,  has  led  some  modem 
critics  to  consider  the  work  in  its  present  form 
either  at  an  abridgement  of  some  greater  work  of 
Apollodorus,  or  as  made  up  out  of  several  of  his 
works.  But  this  opinion  is  a  mere  hypothesis 
without  any  evidence.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Bibliotheca  of  Apollodorus,  in  which  the  text  it  in 
a  very  bad  condition,  was  edited  by  Benedictus 
Aegius  of  Spoleto,  at  Rome,  1555,  8vo.  A  some- 
what better  edition  it  that  of  Heidelberg,  1599, 
8vo.  (Ap.  Commelin.)  After  the  editions  of 
Tan.  Fabcr  (Salmur.  1661,  8vo.),  and  Th.  Gale  in 
his  Script.  Hmt.  poet.  (Paris,  1675,  8vo.),  there 
followed  the  critical  edition  of  Ch.  G.  Heyne, 
Gottingcn,  1782  and  83,  4  volt.  12mo.,  of  which 
a  second  and  improved  edition  appeared  in  1803, 
2  vols.  8vo.  The  l»est  among  the  subsequent 
editions  is  that  of  Clavier,  Paris,  1 805,  2  vols.  8vo., 
with  a  commentary  and  a  French  translation. 
The  Bibliotheca  is  also  printed  in  C.  and  Th. 
Mullcr,  Fragment.  HUt.  Gracc^  Paris,  1841,  and 
in  A.  Westcrraann's  Mytluxjrupki,  rice  Scriptores 
I'orticae  I  lift  or.  Grucei,  1843,  8vo. 

Among  the  other  works  ascribed  to  Apollodorus 
which  are  lost,  but  of  which  a  considerable  number 
of  fragments  are  still  extant,  which  are  contained 
in  Heync's  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  and  in  C. 
and  Th.  Miiller's  Fraym.  Hut.  Grace,  the  follow- 
ing must  be  noticed  here  :  1.  Tltpl  rwv  'A&Tjrrfffiv 
trvuptSuv,  i.  c.  on  the  Athenian  Courtezan*. 
(Allien,  xiii.  pp.  567,  583,  xiv.  pp.  586,  591  , 
Heyne,  vol.  iii.  p.  1163,  &c  ;  Miiller,  p.  467,  Ac.) 
2.  'Ayri-fpa<prj  np6%  TJ)f  ' AptffTOK\*ovs  iwtaroKrfp 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  636;  Heyne,  p.  1172,  Ac.)  3. 
H/i  wtpto&oi,  k»au*£  nirp<e,  that  is  a  Universal 
Geography  in  iambic  verses,  such  as  was  afterwards 
written  by  Scymnus  of  Chios  and  by  Dionysius. 
(Stnibo,  xiv.  p.  656;  Stcph.  Bvz.  patxim;  Heyne, 
p.  1126,  &c. ;  Mullcr,  p.  449,  &c.)  4.  l\*p\ 
'Eirtxdpuov,  either  a  commentary  or  a  dissertation 
on  the  plays  of  the  comic  poet  Epicharmus,  which 
consisted  of  ten  books.  (Pophyr.  Vit.  Plotin.  4  ; 
Heyne,  p.  1142,  Ac.;  Miiller,  p. ,  462.)  5. 
'EivuuKiyyiat,  or  Etymologies,  a  work  which  is 
frequently  referred  to,  though  not  always  under 
this  title,  but  sometimes  apparently  under  that  of 
the  head  of  a  particular  article.  (Heyne,  p.  1144, 
\  fie. ;  Miiller,  p.  462.  &c.)  6.  U*pl  &t»v,  in 
I  twenty- four  books.     This  work  contained  the 
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mythology  of  the  Greek*,  a*  far  as  the  gods  them- 
selves were  concerned  ;  the  Bibliotheca,  giving  an 
account  of  theAeroic  ages,  formed  a  kind  of  conti- 
nuation to  it  (Heyne,  p.  1039,  &c. ;  M  il  Her,  p. 
428,  &.c.)  7.  rifpl  vtwv  xaraASyov  or  *tpl  vtwv, 
wa«  an  historical  and  geographical  explanation  of 
the  catalogue  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad.  It 
consisted  of  twelve  books,  and  is  frequently  cited 
bv  Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers.  (Hcyne,  p. 
I  <>9!>,  A:c. ;  Muller,  p.  453,  &c.)  8.  n*pl  2ti<ppoyot, 
tiutt  is,  a  commentary  on  the  Mimes  of  Sophron,  of 
which  the  third  book  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (vii. 
p.  2U1),  and  the  fourth  bv  the  Schol.  on  Aristoph. 
(/>..;>.  483;  Heyne,  p.  "ll38;  Muller,  p.  461, 
6iC.)  9.  Xpovixd  or  XP0V,K^  owto^ij,  wns  a 
chronicle  in  iambic  verses,  comprising  the  history 
of  1040  years,  from  the  destruction  of  Troy  (1 184) 
down  to  his  own  time,  a  c  143.  This  work, 
which  was  again  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the 
Bibliotheca,  thus  completed  the  history  from  the 
origin  of  the  gods  and  the  world  down  to  his  own 
time.  Of  how  many  books  it  consisted  is  not 
quite  certain.  In  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  the 
fourth  book  is  mentioned, but  if  Syncellus  {Ckronogr. 
p.  349,  ed.  Dindorf.)  refers  to  this  work,  it  must 
have  consisted  of  at  least  eight  books.  The  loss  of 
this  work  is  one  of  the  severest  that  we  have  to 
lament  in  the  historical  literature  of  antiquity. 
(Heyne,  p.  107*2,  &c ;  Muller,  p.  435,  &c.)  For 
further  information  respecting  Apollodorus  and  his 
writings,  see  Fabricius,  Bill.  Or.  iv.  pp.  287 — 
299  ;  C.  and  Th.  Muller,  pp.  xxxviii.— xiv. 

18.  Of  Lkunoh,  a  writer  on  agriculture,  who 
lived  previous  to  the  time  of  Aristotle  (I'ofit.  i.  4, 
p.  21,  ed.  Gottling.)  He  is  mentioned  by  Varro 
(I*  lie  liusf.  i.  1),  and  by  Pliny.  (EUnch.  ad 
libb.  viii.  x.  xiv.  xv.  xvii.  and  xviii.) 

i  9.  Surnaiued  LoGifiTact'R,  appears  to  have  been 
a  mathematician,  if  as  is  usually  supposed,  he  is 
the  same  as  the  one  who  is  called  dpiOfxirrtKis. 
(Diog.  Lacrt  i.  25,  viii.  12;  Athen.  x.  p.  418.) 
Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Apollodotus  of 
whom  Plutarch  (Non  jxa&e  riri  seeund.  Epic.  p. 
1094)  quotes  two  lines,  is  not  quite  certain. 

20.  A  Macedonian,  and  secretary  to  king 
Philip  V.  He  and  another  scribe  of  the  name  of 
Demosthenes  accompanied  the  king  to  the  colloquy 
at  Nicaea,  on  the  Maliuc  gulf,  with  T.  Quinctius 
Flamininus,  in  B.  c  198.    (Polyb.  xvii.  1,  8.) 

21.  Of  Nicaka.    Nothing  is  known  about  him 
#  except  that  Stephanus  Byzantius  (.«.  r.  Ntxcua)  men- 
tions him  among  the  distinguished  persons  of  that 
town. 

22.  Of  Pkrgamuk,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  was  the 
author  of  a  school  of  rhetoric  called  after  him  'AwoA- 
ko&wp4io$  a7pf<m,  which  was  subsequently  opposed 
by  the  school  established  by  Theodorus  of  Gadara. 
(0*oottp«<of  alp* vis.)  In  his  advanced  age  Apollo- 
dorus taught  rhetoric  at  Apollonia,  and  here  young 
Octavianus  (Augjstu*)  was  one  of  his  pupil's  and 
became  his  friend.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  625;  Sueton. 
Aug.  89.)  Strabo  ascribes  to  him  scientific  works 
(rtxrar)  on  rhetoric,  but  Quintiliati  (iii.  1.  §  18, 
comp.  §  1)  on  the  authority  of  Apollodorus  himself 
declare*  only  one  of  the  works  ascribed  to  him  as 
genuine,  and  this  he  calls  Art  (t«'x*/'*J)  edi/a  ad 
Malium,  in  which  the  author  treated  on  oratory 
only  in  so  far  as  speaking  in  the  courts  of  justice 
was  concerned.  Apollodorus  himself  wrote  little, 
and  his  whole  theorv  could  be  gathered  onlv  from 
the  works  of  his  disciples,  C.  Valgius  and  Atticus.  ; 


(Comp.  Quintil.  ii.  1 1.  §  2,  15.  §  12,  iv.  1.  §  50  ; 
Tacit  De  c'ar.  Orat.  19;  Seneca,  Contrvv.  i.  2,  ii. 
9 ;  Sext  Empir.  Adv.  Math.  ii.  79.)  Lucian 
(Macrub.  23)  states,  that  Apollodorus  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two.  (C.  W.  Piderit,  de  Apo'/odorv 
Pergameno  et  Thcodoro  Gadarensi,  Metaribia, 
Marburg,  4 to.) 

23.  Of  Phalkron  in  Attica,  a  very  ardent  and 
zealous  friend  and  follower  of  Socrates  (Xen.  Ap<>/. 
Socr.  §  28,  Mem.  iii.  1 1.  §  17),  but  unable  with  all 
his  attachment  to  understand  the  real  worth  of  his 
master.  He  was  naturally  inclined  to  dwell  upon  the 
dark  side  of  things,  and  thus  became  discontented 
and  morose,  though  he  had  not  the  courage  to  strug- 
gle manfully  for  what  was  good.  This  brought  upon 
him  the  nickname  of  navi*os,  or  the  eccentric  man. 
(Plat  Sttmpoi.  p.  173  n.)  When  Socrates  was 
going  to  die,  Apollodorus  lost  all  controul  over 
himself,  and  gave  himself  up  to  tears  and  loud 
lamentations.  (Plat.  1'hard.  p.  117,  D.)  Aelian 
( V.  II.  i.  16)  relates  a  droll  anecdote,  according  to 
which  Apollodorus  offered  to  Socrates  lieforc  his 
death  a  suit  of  fine  clothes,  that  he  might  die  re- 
spectably. Apollodorus  occurs  in  several  of  Plato's 
dialogues,  but  the  passage  which  gives  the  most 
lively  picture  of  the  man  is  in  the  Symposium,  p. 
173,'&c.  Compare  T.  A.  Wolf,  Prat/at.  ad  Sym- 
pot.  p.  41. 

24.  Surnamed  Pyraurus,  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential citizens  of  the  town  of  Agyrium  in  Sicily, 
who  gave  his  evidence  against  the  praetor  Vcrres. 
(Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  31,  iv.  23.) 

25.  Governor  of  Susiana,  was  appointed  to  thin 
office  by  Antiochus  III.  after  the  rebellion  of  Molo 
and  his  brother  Alexander  had  been  put  down,  in 
b.  c  220.  (Polyb.  v.  54  ;  comp.  Alexander, 
brother  of  Molo.) 

26.  Of  Tarsi's,  a  tragic  poet,  of  whom  Suid;is 
and  Eudocia  (p.  61)  mention  six  tragedies;  hut 
nothing  further  is  known  about  him.  There  is  an- 
other Apollodorus  of  Tarsus,  who  was  probably  a 
grammarian,  and  wrote  commentaries  on  the  early 
dramatic  writers  of  Greece.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Me  J. 
148,  169;  Schol.  ad  Arutoph.  Han.  323,  Plut.  535.) 

27.  Of  Tklmerscs  is  called  by  Artemidorus 
(Oncirocr.  i.  82)  an  aV»)p  iWoytpo's,  and  seems  to 
have  written  a  work  on  dreams. 

There  are  a  few  more  persons  of  the  name  of 
Apollodorus,  who  are  mentioned  in  ancient  writer-, 
but  nothing  is  known  about  them  beyond  their 
name.  A  list  of  nearly  all  of  them  is  given  by 
Fabricius     {HiU.  Gr.  iv.  p.  299,  &c)       [L.  S] 

APOLLODO'UUS,  artist*.  1.  A  painter,  a  na- 
tive of  Athens,  flourished  about  408,  B.  c.  With  him 
commences  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  art. 
He  gave  a  dramatic  effect  to  the  essential  forms  of 
Polygnotus,  without  actually  departing  from  them  as 
models,  by  adding  to  them  a  representation  of  per- 
sons and  objects  as  they  really  exist,  not,  however, 
individually,  but  in  classes  :  **  primus  specks  ex- 
primere  instituit."  (Pliu.  xxxv.  36.  §  1.)  This 
feature  in  the  works  of  Apollodorus  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  Fuseli  (L*xt.  i.) :  — 44  The  acutencss  of 
his  taste  led  him  to  discover  that  as  u"  nien  were 
connected  by  one  general  form,  so  they  were  sepa- 
rated, each  by  some  predominant  power,  which 
fixed  character  and  bound  them  to  a  class  :  that  in 
proportion  as  this  specific  power  partook  of  indivi- 
dual peculiarities,  the  farther  it  was  removed  from 
a  share  in  that  harmonious  sy»te  m  which  constitutes 
nature  and  consists  in  a  due  balance  of  all  its  part*. 
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Thence  he  drew  his  line  of  imitation,  and  personi- 
fied the  central  form  of  the  class  to  which  his 
object  belonged,  and  to  which  the  rest  of  iu  quali- 
ties administered,  without  being  absorbed  :  agility 
was  not  suffered  to  destroy  firmness,  solidity,  or 
weight;  nor  strength  and  weight  ngility  ;  elegance 
did  not  degenerate  to  effeminaucy,  or  grandeur 
swell  to  hugeness."  Fuscli  justly  adds  that  these 
principles  of  style  seem  to  have  been  exemplified 
in  his  two  works  of  which  Pliny  has  given  us  the 
titles,  a  worshipping  priest,  and  Ajax  struck  by 
lightning,  the  former  being  the  image  of  piety,  the 
latter  ot  impiety  and  blasphemy.  A  third  picture 
by  Apollodorus  is  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on 
the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes.  (v.*385  ) 

Apollodorus  made  a  great  advance  in  colouring. 
He  invented  chiaroscuro  (<£>0opdy  teal  droxpvuv 
«7*iar,  Plut.  de  Oloria  Athen.  2).  Earlier  painters, 
Pnonysius  for  example  (Plut.  Timol.  36),  had 
nttained  to  the  quality  which  the  Greeks  called 
toVoj,  that  is,  a  proper  gradation  of  light  and 
shade,  but  Apollodorus  was  the  first  who  height- 
ened this  effect  by  the  gradation  of  tints,  and  thus 
obtained  what  modern  painters  call  tone.  Hence 
he  was  called  oKtaypdtpos.  (Hesychius,  $.  v.) 
Pliny  says  that  his  pictures  were  the  first  that 
ri vetted  the  eyes,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who 
conferred  due  honour  upon  the  pencil,  plainly  be- 
cause the  cestrum  wa*  an  inadequate  instrument 
for  the  production  of  those  effects  of  light  and 
shade  which  Apollodorus  produced  by  the  use  of 
the  pencil.  In  this  state  he  delivered  the  art  to 
Zeuxis  [Zai'xis],  upon  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
written  verses,  complaining  that  he  had  robbed 
hint  of  his  art.  Plutarch  (7.  <\)  says,  that  Apollo- 
dorus inscribed  upon  his  works  the  verse  which 
Pliny  attributes  to  Zeuxis 

Matfiforrai  tii  ftaKKov  rj  fupfofTat. 

2.  A  sculptor,  who  made  statues  in  bronre. 
He  was  so  fastidious  that  he  often  broke  his  works 
in  pieces  after  they  were  finished,  and  hence  he 
obtained  the  surname  of  u  the  madman,"  in  which 
character  he  was  represented  by  the  sculptor 
Silauion.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  '21.)  Assuming 
from  this  that  the  two  artists  were  contemporary, 
Apollodorus  flourished  alwut  324  B.  c. 

A  little  further  on  (§  26)  Pliny  names  mi  Apol- 
lodorus among  the  artists  who  had  made  bronze 
statues  of  philosophers. 

On  the  base  of  the  "  Venus  di  Medici,"  Apol- 
lodorus is  mentioned  as  the  father  of  Cleomcuet. 
Thiersch  (EpocJten,  p.  29*2)  suggests,  that  he 
may  have  been  the  same  person  as  the  subject  of 
this  article,  for  that  the  statue  of  the  latter  by 
tSilnnion  may  have  been  made  from  tradition  at 
any  lime  after  his  death.  Hut  Apollodorus  is  so 
common  a  Greek  name  that  no  such  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  the  mere  mention  of  iu 

3.  Of  Damascus,  lived  under  Trajan  and  Ha- 
drian. The  former  emperor  employed  him  to  build 
his  Forum,  Odeum,  and  Gymnasium,  at  Home  ; 
the  latter,  on  account  of  some  indiscreet  words 
uttered  by  the  architect,  first  banished  him  and 
afterwards  put  him  to  death.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix. 
4  ;  Spartian.  Hadrian.  19.)  [P.  S.] 

APOLLODORUS,  a  Graeco- Roman  jurist,  and 
one  of  the  commission  appointed  by  Theodosius 
the  Younger  to  compile  the  Theodosian  Code.  In 
A.  D.  429  he  appears  as  comes  and  mayUler  memo- 
ria*  (Cod.  Th.  1.  tit.  1.  *.  5),  and  he  appears  as 
comes  sacri  conulorii  in  the  yean  435  and  438. 


(Cod.  Th.  1.  tit.  I.  a.  6;  Nov.  1.  Theod.  IL, 
printed  in  the  Honn  Corpus  Juris  Antejust.  at  a 
second  preface  to  the  T/urld.  Cod.)  There  seem* 
to  be  no  reason,  beyond  sameness  of  name  and 
nearness  of  date,  to  identify  him  with  the  Apollo- 
dorus who  was  comes  ret  privatae  under  Arcudius 
and  Honorius,  a.  d.  396",  and  was  proconsul  of 
Africa  in  the  years  399  and  400.  (Cod.  Th.  1 1. 
tit  36.  s.  32;  16.  tit.  11.  s.  1.)  To  Apollodorus, 
proconsul  of  Africa,  are  addressed  some  of  the 
letters  of  Svmmachus,  who  was  connected  with 
him  by  affinity,  (viii.  4,  ix.  14.  48.)   [J.  T.  G.] 

APOLLO  DO' IU:S  ('Awo\x6Svpos),  the  name 
of  two  physicians  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  Ar.  xx. 
13),  one  of  whom  was  a  native  of  Citium,  in 
Cyprus,  the  other  of  Tarentum.  Perhaps  it  was 
one  of  these  who  wrote  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
giving  him  directions  as  to  what  wines  he  should 
drink  (ibid.  xiv.  9),  though  to  which  king  of  this 
name  his  precepts  were  addressed  is  not  mentioned. 
A  person  of  the  same  name  wrote  a  work,  Tltpi 
Mvpo/v  kcH  Sretpafwf,  On  Ointments  and  Cfta/Jets* 
quoted  by  Athcnacun  (xv.  p.  675),  and  another, 
quoted  by  the  same  author,  n«pl  &npla>v.  On 
Venomous  Animals  (Hid.  xv.  p.  681),  which  is 
possibly  the  work  that  is  several  times  referred  to 
by  Pliny.  (//.  A',  xxii.  15,  29,  &c.)   [W.  A.  G.J 

APOLLO'NlDESorAPOLLO'NIDASCAiroA- 
\w¥lSr)s).  1.  Governor  of  Akuok,  who  was  raised  to 
this  office  by  Cassander.  In  the  year  u.  c.  315,  he 
invaded  Arcadia,  and  got  possession  of  the  town  of 
Stymphalus.  The  majority  of  the  Ar^ves  were 
hostile  towards  Cassander,  and  while  Apollonides 
was  engaged  in  Arcadia,  they  inv  ted  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Polyspcrchon,  and  promised  to  surrender 
their  town  to  him.  Hut  Alexander  was  not  quick 
enough  in  his  movements  and  Apollonides  who 
seems  to  have  been  informed  of  the  plan,  suddenly 
returned  to  Argos.  About  500  senators  were  at 
the  time  assembled  in  the  prytaneura :  Apollonides 
had  all  the  doors  of  the  house  well  guarded,  that 
none  of  them  might  escape,  nnd  then  set  fire  to  it, 
so  that  all  perished  in  the  flames.  The  other 
Argives  who  had  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy 
were  partly  exiled  and  partly  put  to  death.  (Diod. 
xix.  63.) 

2.  A  Roeotian,  an  officer  in  the  Greek  army 
which  supported  the  claims  of  Cyrus  the  Younger. 
He  was  a  man  of  no  courage,  and  the  difficulties 
which  the  Greeks  had  to  encounter  led  him  to  op- 
pose Xenophon,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of  enter- 
ing into  friendly  relations  with  king  Artaxerxes. 
Ho  wns  rebuked  by  Xenophon,  and  deprived  of 
his  office  for  having  said  things  unworthy  of  a 
Greek.  (Xenoph.  AmJ>.  iii.  1.  §  26,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Cardia,  to  whom  Philip  of  Macedonia 
assigned  for  his  private  use  the  whole  territory  of 
the  Chcrsonesus.  (Demosth.  de  Halouet,  p.  86.) 
Apollonides  was  afterwards  sent  by  Charidemus  as 
ambassador  to  Philip.  (Demosth.  cAristocr.  p.  681.) 

4.  Of  Chios,  was  during  the  eastern  expedition 
of  Alexander  the  Great  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Persian  party  in  his  native  island ;  but  while 
Alexander  wa*  in  Egypt,  Apollonides  was  con- 
quered by  the  king's  admirals  Hegelochus  and 
Amphoterus.  He  and  several  of  Ids  partizant 
were  taken  prisoners  and  sent  to  Elephantine  in 
Egypt,  where  they  were  kept  in  close  imprison- 
ment.   (Arrian,  Auah.  iii.  2;  Curlius  iv.  5.) 

5.  Of  Nicaka,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius  to  whom  he  dedicated  a  commentary  on 
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the  Silli  of  Timon.  (Diog.  Iju:rt.  ix.  10.0.)  He 
wrote  severd  works,  nil  of  which  are  lost.— 
1.  A  commentary  on  Demosthenes'  oration  wtpl 
ira^KcwptaSfias.  (Amraon.  s.  v.  SpXtw.)  2.  Ou  ric- 
titions  stories  (**pl  »raT«i|»«v0>i^iw),  of  which  the 
third  and  eighth  books  are  mentioned.  LAmmon. 
t.r.  K<rrot#r7}(rx» ;  Anonym-  in  Vita  Arab.)  3.  A 
work  on  proverbs.  (Steph.  By*.  *.  v.  Tfyi^a.) 
4.  A  work  on  Ion,  the  tragic  poet.  (lte.rpocraL 
*.  r.  'Iw. )  An  Apollonides,  without  any  state- 
ment as  to  what  was  his  native  countr)',  is  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  309,  xi.  pp.  523,  528), 
Pliny  (//.  iV.  vii.  2),  and  bv  the  Scholiast  on 
Apollonius  Rhodius  (iv.  983,  1 174  ;  comp.  ii.  964), 
as  the  author  of  a  work  called  n*piit\os  rifs  ZvpwuTjs. 
Stobacus  (Florileg.  lxvii.  3,  6)  quotes  some  scnarii 
from  one  A  po  lion  ides. 

6.  An  Olvnthian  general  who  used  his  in- 
fluence at  Olynthus  against  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
The  king,  with  the  assistance  of  his  intriguing 
agents  in  that  town,  contrived  to  induce  the  people 
to  send  Apollonides  into  exile.  (Demosth.  Philip. 
i ii.  pp.  125,  128.)  Apollonides  went  to  Athens, 
where  he  was  honoured  with  the  civic  franchise; 
but  being  found  unworthy,  he  was  afterwards  de- 
prived of  it.  (Demosth.  c  Neurr.  p.  1376*.) 

7.  Surnamed  Orapu's  or  Ilorapius,  wrote  a 
work  on  Egypt,  entitled  Scmenuthi  (2*ntvov9i), 
and  seems  also  to  have  composed  other  works  ou 
the  history  and  religion  of  the  Egyptians.  (Theo- 
phil.  Alex.  ii.  6  ;  comp.  Voatiua,  ae  Hist.  Grate. 
p.  396,  ed.  Westermann.) 

8.  Of  Sicvon.  When  in  B.C.  186  the  great 
congress  was  held  at  Megalopolis,  and  king  Eumeues 
wished  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Achaean*,  and 
offered  them  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  present 
with  a  view  of  securing  their  favour,  Apollonides 
of  Sicyon  strongly  opposed  the  Achaean**  accepting 
the  money,  as  something  unworthy  of  them,  and 
which  would  expose  them  to  the  influence  of  the 
king.  He  was  supported  by  some  other  distin- 
guished Achneans,  and  they  magnanimously  re- 
fused accepting  the  money.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  8.)  At 
this  congress  Roman  ambassadors  also  had  been 
present,  and  after  their  return,  Spartan  and  Achaean 
ambassadors  went  to  Rome,  B.  c.  185.  Among  the 
latter  was  Apollonides,  who  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Roman  senate  the  real  state  of  affairs 
at  Sparta,  against  the  Spartan  ambassadors,  and  to 
vindicate  the  conduct  of  Philopoeiuen  and  the 
Achaeans  against  the  charges  of  the  Spartans. 
(Polyb.  xxiii.  11,12.)  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  between  the  Romans  and  Perseus  of  Mace- 
donia, Apollonides  advised  his  countrymen  not  to 
oppose  the  Romans  openly,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  censured  severely  those  who  were  for  throwing 
themselves  into  their  hands  altogether.  (Polyb. 
xxviii.  6.) 

9.  A  Spartan  who  was  appointed  in  u,  c.  181 
one  of  the  treasurers  to  check  the  system  of  squan- 
dering the  public  money  which  had  been  carried 
on  for  some  time  by  Chacron,  a  low  demagogue. 
As  Apollonides  was  the  person  whom  Chaeron 
had  most  to  fear,  he  had  him  assassinated  by  his 
emissaries.  (Polyb.  xxv.  8;  Chaeron.) 

10.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  with  whom  Cafo  the 
Younger  conversed  on  the  subject  of  suicide  shortly 
before  he  committed  this  act  at  Utica.  (Plut.  Cat. 
Min.  65,  66,  69.) 

11.  A  Syracusan,  who,  during  the  dissensions 
among  his  fellow  citizens,  in  the  time  of  the  second 


Punic  war,  as  to  whether  they  were  to  join  the 
Carthaginians  or  the  Romans,  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  acting  with  decision  either  the  one  or 
the  other  way,  as  division  on  this  point  would  lead 
to  inevitable  ruin.  At  the  same  time,  he  suggested 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxiv.  28.) 

12.  A  tragic  poet,  concerning  whom  nothing 
is  known.  Two  verses  of  one  of  his  dramas  are 
preserved  in  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (/'u«</<i//o</. 
iii.  12)  and  Stobaeus.    (S&rmon.  76.)         [L.  S.] 

APOLLO'NIDESfAroAAwttnO.  1.  A  Greek 
physician  and  surgeon,  was  born  at  Cos,  and,  like 
many  other  of  his  countrymen,  went  to  the  court 
of  Persia,  under  Artaxcrxes  Longimanus,  a.c.  4l>."» 
— 425.  Here  he  cured  Megahyzus,  the  king's 
brother-in-law,  of  a  dangerous  wound,  but  was 
afterwards  engaged  in  a  sinful  and  scandalous 
amour  with  his  wife,  Amytis  who  was  herself  a 
most  profligate  woman.  For  this  offence  Apollo- 
nides was  given  up  by  Artaxcrxes  into  the  hands 
of  his  mother,  Amestris,  who  tortured  him  for 
about  two  months,  and  at  List,  upon  the  death  of 
her  daughter,  ordered  him  to  be  buried  alive. 
(Ctesias,  Uc  IU.  J'ers.  §§  30,  42,  pp.  40,  50,  ed. 
Lion.) 

2.  Another  Greek  physician,  who  must  have 
lived  in  the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ,  as 
he  is  said  by  Galen  (</<•  Caus.  I'uls.  iii.  9,  vol.  ix. 
pp.  138,139)  to  have  differed  from  Archigeiies 
respecting  the  state  of  the  pulse  during  sleep.  No 

{  other  particulars  are  known  of  Ins  history  ;  but  he 
is  sometimes  confounded  with  Apollonius  of  Cy- 
prus, a  mistake  which  has  arisen  from  reading 

j  AwoWwlSov  instead  of  'AwoAAwpiou  in  the  pa*- 

1  sage  of  Galen  where  the  latter  physician  is  men- 
tioned. [Apollonius  Cyprius.]  He  may  perhaps 
be  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  by  Artemi- 

I  dorus  {Oncimcr.  iv.  2),  nnd  Aetius  (tetrab.  ii. 
sera.  St.  c.  48.  p.  403),  in  which  last  passage  the 
name  is  spelled  A]xJU>niade$.  (Fabricius,  BiU.  GV. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  74,  ed.  vet)  [W.A.G.] 

APOLU  )'N  I  US  CAwoAAefrwi),  historical.  1 . 
Tho  son  of  Charinus,  nppointed  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  before  leaving  Egypt,  as  governor  of  the 
part  of  Libra  on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  u.  c.  331. 
(Arrian,  Anal.  iii.  5  ;  Curtius,  iv.  8.) 

2.  A  friend  of  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Seleucus, 
who  accompanied  Demetrius  when  he  went  to 
Rome  as  a  hostage,  B.  c.  175,  and  supported  him 
with  his  advice.  Apollonius  had  been  educated 
together  with  Demetrius,  and  their  two  families 
had  been  long  connected  by  friendship.  The  fa- 
ther of  Apollonius,  who  bore  the  snme  name,  had 
possessed  great  influence  with  Seleucus.  (Polyb. 
xxxi.  19,  21.) 

3.  The  spokesman  of  an  embassy  sent  by  An- 
tiochus  IV.  to  Rome,  in  B.  c.  173.  He  brought 
from  his  master  tribute  and  rich  presents,  and  re- 
quested that  the  senate  would  renew  with  Antio- 
chus  the  alliance  which  had  existed  between  his 
father  and  the  Romans.   (Liv.  Iii.  6.) 

4.  Of  Clazomenae,  was  sent,  together  with 
Apollonides,  in  B.  c.  170,  as  ambassador  to  king 
Antiochus  after  he  had  made  himself  master  of 
Egypt.  (Polyb.  xxviii.  16.) 

5.  One  of  the  principal  leaders  during  the  revolt 
of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  which  had  been  brought 
about  by  one  Titus  M mucins,  in  n.  c.  103.  The 
senate  sent  L.  Lucullus  with  an  army  against  him, 
and  by  bribes  and  the  premise  of  impunity  he  in- 
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duced  Apollonius  to  betray  the  other  leader*  of 
the  insurrection,  and  to  aid  the  Rinnans  in  sup- 
pressing it.    (I)iod.  xxxvi.  Vic/07.  1.  p.  520,  Ac.) 

6.  Of  Drepanum,  a  ion  of  Nicon,  was  a  profli- 
gate but  wealthy  person,  who  had  accumulated 
great  treasures  by  robbing  orphans  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  was  spoiled  in  his  turn  by  Vcrres.  He 
obtained  the  Roman  franchise,  and  then  received 
the  Roman  name  of  A.  Clodius.  (Cic  in.  Vtrr.  iv. 
17  ;  Quintil.  ix.  2.  §  .12.) 

7.  A  tyrant  of  a  town  in  Mesopotamia  called 
Zcnodotia,  which  was  destroyed  by  M.  Crassus 
in  B.  c.  54,  because  100  Roman  soldiers  had 
been  put  to  death  there.  (Plut.  Crass.  17;  Pscudo- 
Appian,  I'arth.  p.  27.  ed.  Schwcigh.)     [L.  S.] 

APOLLONIUS  ('Ato^AoSwoj),  literary.  1. 
Of  Acharnae,  a  Greek  writer,  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  festivals.  (n«pl  ioprwv ;  Harpocrat. 
$.  vr.  wi\cwost  Tlva^yf/ttL,  XoAkcui  ;  Phot.  s.  v. 
dSpo<popla.) 

2.  Of  Alabanda,  surnamed  6  MoXcucot,  was 
some  years  older  than  Apollonius  Molon,  with 
whom  he  has  sometimes  been  confounded.  Me 
was  a  rhetorician,  and  went  from  Alabanda  to 
Rhodes  where  he  taught  rhetoric.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  655.)  Scaevola  in  his  praetorship  saw  him  and 
spoke  with  him  in  Rhodes.  He  was  a  very  dis- 
tinguished teacher  cf  rhetoric,  and  used  to  ridicule 
and  despise  philosophy.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  17.) 
Whenever  he  found  that  a  pupil  had  no  talent  for 
oratory,  he  dismissed  him,  and  advised  him  to  ap- 
ply to  what  he  thought  him  fit  for,  although  by 
retaining  him  he  might  have  derived  pecuniary 
advantages.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  28 ;  comp.  Spalding, 
ad  Quintil.  i.  p.  430,  ii.  p.  453,  iv.  p.  5G2 ;  Clinton, 
F.  //.  vol.  ii.  p.  147,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Alabanda,  surnamed  Molon,  likewise  a 
rhetorician,  who  left  his  country  and  went  to 
Rhodes  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  655);  but  he  appears  to 
have  also  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  for  some  time,  as 
Cicero,  who  calls  him  a  great  pleader  in  the  courts 
of  justice  and  a  great  teacher,  states  that,  in  n.  c. 
88,  he  received  instructions  from  him  at  Rome. 
(Cic.  Brut.  89.)  In  a  c.  81,  when  Sulla  was  dic- 
tator, Apollonius  came  to  Rome  as  ambassador  of 
ths  K  hod  inns,  on  which  occasion  Cicero  again  be- 
nefited by  his  instructions,  (lirut.  90.)  Four 
years  later,  when  Cicero  returned  from  Asia,  he 
staid  for  some  time  in  Rhodes,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  admiring  the  practical  eloquence  of  Apol- 
lonius in  the  courts  as  well  as  his  skill  in  teaching. 
(Unit  91.)  Apollonius  is  also  called  a  distin- 
guished writer,  but  none  of  his  works  has  come 
down  to  us.  They  appear  however  to  have  treated 
on  rhetorical  subjects,  and  on  the  Homeric  poems. 
(Phoebam.  i  p.  98;  Porphyr.  Qnaest.  Homeric,  p. 
10.)  Josep'nus  (c.  Apian,  ii.  36)  mentions  some 
work  of  his  in  which  he  spoke  against  the  Jews. 
Julius  Caesar  was  also  one  of  his  disciples.  (Plut 
Cats.  3;  Suet  Caen.  4  ;  comp.  Cic.  ad  At/,  ii.  1, 
/li  nt.  70,  de  Intent,  i.  56  ;  Plut.  Cic.  4  ;  Quintil. 
iii.  1.  §  16,  xii.  6.  §  7.) 

4.  Of  Aphrodisiak  in  Cilicia,  is  called  by  Sui- 
das  a  high  priest  and  an  historian.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  a  work  on  the  town  of  Tralles,  a  se- 
cond on  Orpheus  and  his  mysteries,  and  a  third  on 
the  history  of  Caria  (KapuccC),  of  which  the  eigh- 
teenth book  is  mentioned,  and  which  is  often  re- 
ferred to  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium.  (*.  rr.  Bdp- 
7-ckto,  Xz"<raop\s,  "Ayxvpa,  Xa'Aoc  t«?xoi  ;  Etym. 
M.  ».  v.  "Afira<roi.  \c.) 
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5.  The  son  of  Arciiehi'M's,  Archebiiu,  or  An- 
chHiius,  was  like  his  father  an  eminent  grammarian 
of  Alexandria.  He  lived  about  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, and  was  the  teacher  of  A  pi  on,  while  ha 
himself  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  Didymus. 
This  is  the  statement  of  Suidas,  which  Villoison 
has  endeavoured  to  confirm.  Other  critics,  as 
Ruhnken,  believe  that  Apollonius  lived  after  the 
time  of  Apion,  and  that  our  Apollonius  in  his  Ho- 
meric Lexicon  made  use  of  a  similar  work  written 
by  Apion.  This  opinion  seems  indeed  to  be  the 
more  probable  of  the  two ;  but,  however  this  may 
be,  the  Homeric  Lexicon  of  Apollonius  to  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  which  is  still  extant  »  to  us  a 
valnable  and  instructive  relic  of  antiquity,  if  we 
consider  the  loss  of  so  many  other  works  of  the 
same  kind  It  is  unfortunately,  however,  very 
much  interpolated,  and  must  be  used  with  great 
caution.  The  first  edition  of  it  was  published  by 
Villoison  from  a  MS.  of  St.  Germain  belonging  to 
the  tenth  century.  (Paris,  1773,  2  vols,  fol.,  with 
valuable  prolegomena  and  a  I*atin  translation.  It 
was  reprinted  in  the  same  year  at  Leipzig,  in  2 
vols.  4 to.)  II.  Tollius  afterwards  published  a  new 
edition  with  some  additional  notes,  but  without  Vil- 
loison's  prolegomena  and  translation.  (Lugd.  Rat 
1 788,  8ro.)  Hekker's  is  a  very  useful  edition,  Ber- 
lin, 1833.  8vo.  This  Apollonius  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  one  who  wrote  explanations  of  cxprea. 
sions  peculiar  to  Herodotus.  (Etymol.  M.  *.  rt». 
KtMxpdt  and  ffo<p/<m$f.) 

6.  Of  Ascalun,  an  historian.  (Steph.  Byz.  *.  r. 
'Aoitaktiv.) 

7.  Of  Athens,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician,  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Scverus,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Adrianus.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  forensic  eloquence,  and  tiught  rhetoric  at 
Athens  at  the  same  time  with  Herncleides.  He 
was  apjKiinted  by  the  emperor  to  the  chair  of  poli- 
tical eloquence,  with  a  salary  of  one  talent.  He 
held  several  high  offices  in  his  native  place,  and 
distinguished  himself  no  less  as  a  statesman  and 
diplomatist  than  as  a  rhetorician.  His  declama- 
tions are  said  to  have  excelled  those  of  many  of 
his  predecessors  in  dignity,  beauty, "and  propriety  ; 
but  he  was  often  vehement  and  rythmical.  (Phi- 
lostr.  Vit.  Sutth.  ii.  20  ;  Kudoc.  p.  57,  &c.) 

8.  Of  Athens,  a  son  of  Sotades,  wrote  a  work 
on  the  obscene  poetry  of  his  father.  (Athen.  xiv. 
p.  620;  Sotadks.) 

9.  Surnamed  'hrraXtit,  the  author  of  a  work 
on  dreams.  (Artemid.  Oneir.  i.  34,  iii.  28.) 

10.  The  son  of  Chaerik,  a  Greek  writer,  who 
is  referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes 
(Vesp.  1231),  and  the  Venetian  Scholiast  on  Ho- 
mer. (//.  iii.  448;  comp.  Fabric.  IiiLL  f.'raee.  iv. 
p.  275.) 

11.  Ot  Chai.cedon  or  Chalcis,  or,  according  to 
Dion  Cassins  (lx\i.  35)  of  Ni<  oiucdia,  was  invited 
by  the  emperor  Antoninns  Pius  to  come  to  Rome, 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  hi*  son  Marcus  in 
philosophy.  (Capitolin.  Antuitin.  J'ius,  10;  M.  An- 
ton in.  de.  lichus  suis,  i.  8 ;  Lucinn,  Demon.  31; 
comp.  Fabric.  UitJ.  Crrfc.  iii.  p.  539.) 

12.  A  freed  man  of  Crassuk,  to  whom  he  wan 
much  attached.  He  afterwards  became  a  useful 
friend  of  Cicero's,  and  served  in  the  army  «f  J.  Cae- 
sar in  the  Alexandrine  war,  and  also  followed  him 
into  Spain.  He  was  a  man  of  great  diligence  and 
learning,  nnd  anxious  to  write  a  history  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Caesar.    For  this  reason  Cicero  gave  him 
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a  T«ry  flattering  letter  of  recommendation  to  Cot- 
tar.  (Cic.  ad  Famil.  xiii.  6.) 

1 3.  A  Christian  writer,  whoso  parent*  and 
country  are  unknown,  but  who  is  believed  to  have 
bern  bishop  of  Ephcsus  and  to  have  lived  about 
the  year  a.  D.  192.  He  wrote  a  work  exposing 
the  errors  and  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  sect 
called  Cataphryges,  some  fragments  of  which  arc 
prewired  in  Euscbius.  {Hut.  Eectn.  v.  18,  21.) 
Tertullian  defended  the  sect  of  the  Montnnists 
against  this  Apollonius,  and  the  seventh  book  of 
hi-*  work  trtpi  fcr<XTd<r«»r  was  especially  directed 
against  Apollonius.  (Auctor  Pniedestinati,  cc.  26, 
•27.  68 ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  53  ;  Fabric.  Hi  tit. 
(irate,  vii.p.  164.) 

14.  A  Christian,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Commodus.  He  is  s^iid  to 
have  been  a  Roman  senator.  At  his  trial  he  made 
a  beautiful  defence  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
senate,  which  was  afterwards  transited  into  Greek 
and  inserted  by  Euscbius  in  his  history  of  the 
Martyrs,  but  is  now  lost.  (Ilieronvm.  EpUi.  84, 
G./a/o,,.  42,  53  ;  Fuseb.  Hist.  Eectel.  v.  21)  Ni- 
cephorus  (iv.  2(1)  confounds  the  martyr  Apollonius 
with  Apollonius  the  writer  against  the  Cataphrvges. 
(Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  A3;  Fabric.  UiU.  Grace,  vii. 
p.  163.) 

1 5.  Surnamed  Cronos,  a  native  of  Iassus  in 
Caria,  was  a  philosopher  of  the  Megarian  school,  a 
pupil  of  Kubulides,  and  teacher  of  the  celebrated 
Diodoruswho  received  from  his  master  the  surname 
Cronos.  (Strub.  xiv.  p.  658;  I  Hog.  I«ie'rt.  ii.  111.) 

16.  Surnamed  Dvw  olos,  that  is,  the  ill-tem- 
pered, was  a  son  of  Mnesitheus  nnd  Ariadne,  and 
bom  at  Alexandria,  where  he  flourished  in  the 
reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  renowned  grammarians  of  his 
time,  partly  on  ucconnt  of  his  numerous  nnd  ex- 
cellent works,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  son, 
Aclius  Hcrodian,  who  had  been  educated  by  him, 
and  was  as  great  a  grammarian  as  himself. 
Apollonius  is  said  to  have  been  so  poor,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  write  on  shells,  as  he  had  no  means 
of  procuring  the  ordinary  writing  materials;  and 
this  poverty  created  that  state  of  mind  to  which 
he  owed  the  surname  of  Dyscolos.  He  lived  and 
was  buried  in  that  part  of  Alexandria  which  was 
called  Bruchiura  or  Tlvpvvxuov.  But,  unless  he  is 
confounded  with  Apollonius  of  Chalcis,  he  also 
spent  some  time  at  Rome,  where  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus. 

Apollonius  and  his  son  are  called  by  Priscian  in 
several  passages  the  greatest  of  all  grammarians  a»d 
he  declares,  that  it  was  only  owing  to  the  assistance 
which  he  derived  from  their  works  that  he  was 
enabled  to  undertake  his  task.  (Priscian,  Praef. 
iui  litjti.  i.  and  vi.  viii.  p.  833,  ix.  init.  and  p.  941.) 
He  was  the  first  who  reduced  grammar  to  anything 
like  a  system,  and  is  therefore  called  by  Priscian 
**grammaticoruni  princcps."  A  list  of  his  works, 
most  of  which  are  lost,  is  given  by  Suidas  and  a 
more  complete  one  in  Fabricius.  {UUJ.  G'raec.  vi. 
p.  272,  &c.)  We  confine  ourselves  here  to  those 
which  arc  still  extant.  1.  T\tp\  <n/»ra£fi*j  tou 
k6jov  H*p&v,  ude  Constructione  Omtionis,"  or 
*dc  Ordinatione  Bive  Construction©  Dictionum," 
in  four  books.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  iB  the 
Aldine.  (Venice,  1495,  fol.)  A  much  better  one, 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  was  published 
by  Fr.  Sylburg,  Frankf.  1590,  4 to.  The  last  edi- 
tion, which  was  greatly  corrected  by  the  assistance 
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of  four  new  MSS.,  is  I.  Hekkrr'a,  Berlin,  1817, 8™. 
2.  n*>»l  avrmrufiiat.  "  de  Proiioinine  liber,"  was 
first  edited  by  I.  Bekker  in  the  Museum.  Autif.  Stud. 

i.  2,  Berlin,  1811,  8vo.,  and  afterwards  separate'y, 
Berlin,  1814,  8vo.  3.  Tltpl  avviia^uy.  "de  Con- 
junctionibus,"  and  4.  Utpl  fwi/^TjjuclrwK,  "do 
Adverbiis,"  are  both  printed  in  Bckker's  Anecdot. 

ii.  p.  477,  &C 

Among  the  works  ascribed  to  Apollonius  by 
Suidas  there  is  one  ir*pl  Karetytvirnivrit  laropias, 
on  fictitious  or  forged  histories.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  work  of  one  Apollonius,  which 
was  published  together  with  Antoninus  Liberalis 
by  Xylander,  under  the  title  "Historiae  Commen- 
titiac,"  (Basel,  1568,  8vo.,)  is  the  name  as  the 
work  ascribed  by  Suidas  to  Apollonius  Dyscolos  ; 
and  Meursius  and  subsequently  L.  H.  Teucher 
published  the  work  with  the  name  of  Apollonius 
Dyscolos.  This  work  thus  edited  three  times  is  a 
collection  of  wonderful  phenomena  of  nature,  ga- 
thered from  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
and  others.  Now  this  is  something  very  different 
from  what  the  title  of  the  work  mentioned  by 
Suidas  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  that  title  can  mean 
nothing  else  than,  thnt  Apollonius  Dyscolos  wrote 
a  work  which  was  an  exposition  of  certain  errors 
or  forgeries  which  had  crept  into  history.  Phlcgon, 
moreover,  quotes  from  the  work  of  Apollonius 
Dyscolos  passages  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  one  which  Meursius  and  others  ascribe  to  him. 
(Phlegon,  ee.  11,  13,  17.)  The  conclusion  there- 
fore must  be,  that  the  work  of  Apollonius  Dyscolos 
w*pl  Kart^tvopivris  laroplas  is  lost,  and  that  the 
one  which  has  been  mistaken  for  it  belongs  to  an 
Apollonius  who  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Wcster- 
mann,  Scriptorrs  Jtrrum  mirubil.  p.  20,  &c,  where 
the  work  of  the  unknown  Apollonius  is  also  incor- 
porated, pp.  103— U  6.) 

17-  A  native  of  Euypt,  a  writer  who  is  refer- 
red to  by  Theophilus  Antiochenus  (ud  AutiJye.  iii. 
pp.  127,  136,  139)  as  an  authority  respecting  va- 
rious opinions  upon  the  age  of  the  world.  Whether 
he  is  the  same  as  the  Apollonius  from  whom  Athe- 
naeus  (v.  p.  191)  quotes  a  passage  concerning  the 
symposia  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  uncertain. 
The  number  of  persons  of  the  name  of  Apollonius 
who  were  natives  of  Egypt,  is  so  great,  that  unless 
some  other  distinguishing  epithet  is  added,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  who  they  were.  An  Apollonius, 
an  Egyptian,  is  mentioned  as  a  soothsayer,  who 
prophesied  the  death  of  Caligula.  (Dion  Cass, 
lix.  29.) 

18.  Surnamed  Eidooraphus  («/8i>7pd^ot),  a 
writer  referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar 
(Pyth.  ii.  1)  respecting  a  contest  in  which  Hiero 
won  the  prize.  Some  writers  have  thought  he  was 
a  poet,  but  from  the  Etymol.  M.  (s.  r.  *ibo$4a)  it 
is  probable  that  he  was  some  learned  grammarian. 

19.  Of  Laodicka,  is  said  to  have  written  five 
books  on  astrology  (a*tro/o</ia  apotdesinuliea)  in 
which  he  accused  the  Egyptians  of  various  astro- 
nomical errors.  (Paulus  Alex,  l'ratf.  ad  Itayog.) 
In  the  royal  library  of  Paris  there  exists  a  MS. 
containing  "  Apotcleunata"  of  one  Apollonius 
which  Fabricius  believes  to  be  the  work  of  Apollo- 
nius of  Laodicea. 

20.  Of  Mynoi'S  li^d  at  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  was  particularly  skilled  in  explain- 
ing nativities.  He  professed  to  have  learned 
his  art  from  the  Chaldeans.  (Scnec.  QuatH.  NaL 
til.  3  and  17.)     His  statements  respecting  the 
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comets,  which  Seneca  has  preserved,  are  sufficient  [  distinctions.    Apollonius  now  regarded  himself 


to  shew  that  his  works  were  of  great  importance  for 
astronomy.  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  Apollo- 
nius, a  grammarian  of  Myndus,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Stephanus  Byzantius  (*.  v.  Miivooj),  is  un- 
certain. 

-1.  Of  Naucratib,  a  pupil  of  Adrianus  and 
Chrestus,  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens.  He  was  an 
opponent  of  Heracleides,  and  with  the  assistance 
ot  his  associates  he  succeeded  in  expelling  him 
from  his  chair.  He  cultivated  chiefly  political 
oratory,  and  used  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
upon  preparing  his  speeches  in  retirement.  His 
moral  conduct  is  censured,  as  he  had  a  son  Rufi- 
nus  by  a  concubine.  He  died  at  Athens  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  (Philostr.  Vit.  Saj>L 
ii.  19,  26.  §  2;  Eudoc.  p.  66.) 

22.  Peruabus.    See  below. 

23.  Rhodius,  was,  according  to  Suidas  and  his 
Greek  anonymous  biographers,  the  son  of  Silleus 
or  Ulcus  and  Rhode,  and  bom  at  Alexandria 
(comp.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  655)  in  the  phyle  Ptolcmais, 
whereas  Athcnacus    (vii.  p.  283)    and  Aelian 
{Hid.  A*,  xv.  23)  describe  him  as  a  native  or,  at 
least,  as  a  citizen  of  Naucratis.    He  appears  to 
have  been  born  in  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Eucrgetcs,  that  is,  about  a.  c.  235,  and 
his  most  active  period  falls  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator  (b.  c.  221 — 204)  and  of  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes.    (b.  c.  201 — 181.)    In  his  youth  he  was 
instructed  by  Callimachus,  but  afterwards  we  find 
a  bitter  enmity  existing  between  them.  The 
rause  of  this  hatred  has  been  explained  by  various 
suppositions ;  the  most  probable  of  which  seems  to 
be,  that  Apollonius,  in  his  love  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  ancient  poets  of  Greece  and  in  his  endeavour 
to  imitate  them,  offended  Callimachus,  or  perhaps 
even  expressed  contempt  for  his  poetry.    The  love 
of  Apollonius  for  the  ancient  epic  poetry  was  in- 
deed so  great,  and  had  such  fascinations  for  him, 
that  even  when  a  youth  (ityn^oi)  he  began  himself 
an  epic  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 
When  at  last  the  work  was  completed,  he  read  it 
in  public  at  Alexandria,  but  it  did  not  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  the  audience.     The  cause  of 
this  may  in  part  have  been  the  imperfect  character 
of  the  poem  itself,  which  was  only  a  youthful  at- 
tempt ;  but  it  was  more  especially  owing  to  the  in- 
trigues of  the  other  Alexandrine  poets,  and  above 
all  of  Callimachus,  for  Apollonius  was  in  some  de- 
gree opposed  to  the  taste  which  then  prevailed  at 
Alexandria  in  regard  to  poetry.    Apollonius  was 
deeply  hurt   at  this  failure,  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  bitter  epigram  on  Callimachus  which 
is  still  extant  (Anthol.  Grace,  xi.  275)  was  written 
at  that  time.    Callimachus  in  return  wrote  an  in- 
vective-poem called  "  Ibis,"  against  Apollonius,  of 
the  nature  of  which  we  may  form  some  idea  from 
Ovid's  imitation  of  it  in  a  poem  of  the  same  name. 
Callimachus,  moreover,  expressed  his  enmity  in 
other  poems  also,  and  in  his  hymn  to  Apollo  there 
occur  several  hostile  allusions  to  Apollonius,  espe- 
cially in  v.  105.    Disheartened  by  these  circum- 
stances Apollonius  left  Alexandria  and  went  to 
Rhodes,  which  was  then  one  of  the  great  seats  of 
Greek  literature  and  learning.     Here  he  revised 
his  poem,  and  read  it  to  the  Rhodians,  who  re- 
ceived it  with  great  approbation.    At  the  same 
time  he  delivered  lectures  on  rhetoric,  and  his  re- 
putation soon  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  Rho- 
dians honoured  him  with  their  franchise  and  other 


a  Rhodiau,  and  the  surname  Rhodius  has  at  nil 
times  been  the  name  by  which  he  has  been  dis- 
tinguixhed  from  other  persons  of  the  same  name. 
Notwithstanding  these  distinctions,  however,  he 
afterwards  relumed  to  Alexandria,  but  it  is  un- 
known whether  he  did  so  of  his  own  accord,  or  in 
consequence  of  an  invitation.  He  is  said  to  have 
now  read  his  revised  poem  to  the  Alexandrines, 
who  were  so  delighted  with  it,  that  he  at  once  rose 
to  the  highest  degree  of  fame  and  popularity.  Ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  Apollonius  succeeded  Eratos- 
thenes as  chief  librarian  of  the  museum  at  Alexan- 
dria, in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  about 
a.  c.  194.  Further  particulars  about  his  life  arc 
not  mentioned,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  held  his 
office  in  the  museum  until  his  death,  and  one  of 
his  biographers  states  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
same  tomb  with  Callimachus. 

As  regards  the  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  (Anwiuntun),  which  consists  of  four 
books  and  is  still  extant,  Apollonius  collected  his 
materials  from  the  rich  libraries  of  Alexandria,  and 
his  scholiasts  are  always  anxious  to  point  ojit  the 
sources  from  which  he  derived  this  or  that  account. 
The  poem  gives  a  straightforward  and  simple  de- 
scription of  the  adventure,  and  in  a  tone  which  is 
equal  throughout.    The  episodes,  which  are  not 
numerous  and  contain  particular  myth  uses  or  de- 
scriptions of  countries,  are  sometimes  very  beautiful, 
and  give  life  and  colour  to  the  whole  poem.  The 
character  of  Jason,  although  he  is  the  hero  of  the 
poem,  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  win  the  in- 
terest of  the  reader.  The  character  of  Medeia,on  the 
other  hand,  is  beautifully  drawn,  and  the  gradual 
growth  of  her  love  is  described  with  a  truly  artistic 
moderation.    The  language  is  an  imitation  of  tliat 
of  Homer,  but  it  is  more  brief  and  concise,  and  has 
all  the  symptoms  of  something  which  is  studied 
and  not  natural  to  the  poet    The  Argonantica,  in 
short,  is  a  work  of  art  and  lal>our,  and  thus  forms, 
notwithstanding  its  many  resemblances,  a  contrast 
with  the  natural  and  easy  flow  of  the  Homeric 
poems.  On  its  appearance  the  work  seems  to  have 
made  a  great  sensation,  for  even  contemporaries, 
such  as  Charon,  wrote  commentaries  upon  it.  Our 
present  Scholia  are  abridgements  of  the  commen- 
taries of  Lucillus  of  Tarrha,  Sophocles,  and  Theon, 
all  of  whom  seem  to  have  lived  before  the  Christian 
era.    One  Eirenaeus  is  also  mentioned  as  having 
written  a  critical  and  cxegclical  commentary  on 
the  Argonantica.     (Schol.  ad  ApoJlon.  fthtxt.  i. 
1299,  ii.  127,  1015.)     The  common  Scholia  on 
Apollonius  are  called  the  Florentine  Scholia,  bit- 
cause  they  were  first  published  at  Florence,  and  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Paris  Scholia,  which 
were  first  published  in  Schacfer's  edition,  of  the 
Argonautiea,  and  consist  chiefly  of  verbal  explana- 
tions and  criticisms.     Among  the  Romans  the 
Argonautiea  wus  much  read,  and  P.  Terentius 
Varro  Atacinus  acquired  great  reputation  by  his 
translation  of  it.    (Quintil.  x.  1.  §  87  )    The  Ar- 
gonautiea of  Valerius  Flaccus  is  a  free  imitation 
of  the  poem  of  Apollonius.    In  the  reign  of  Anas- 
tasius  I.  one  Marianus  made  a  Greek  paraphrase 
of  Apollonius'  poem  in  5608  iambics.    The  first 
edition  of  the  Argonautiea  is  that  of  Florence, 
1496,  4to.,  by  J.  Lnscaris,  which  contains  the 
Scholia.    The  next  is  the  Aldine  (Venice,  1581, 
8vo.),  which  is  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  the 
Florentine  edition.  The  first  really  critical  edition 
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»  that  of  Drunck.  (ArgcntoraL  1780,  in  4to.  and 
8  0.)  The  edition  of  Beck  (Leipzig,  1797,  8vo.) 
tt  incomplete,  and  the  only  volume  which  appeared 
of  it  contains  the  text,  with  a  Latin  translation 
ami  a  few  critical  notes.  G.  Schacfer  published 
an  edition  (Leip*.  1810—13,  2  volt.  8vo.),  which 
is  au  improvement  upon  that  of  Branck,  and  is  the 
first  in  which  the  Paris  Scholia  are  printed.  The 
beat  edition  is  that  of  Wellauer,  Leipzig,  1838, 
2  vols.  8vo_,  which  contains  the  various  readings  of 
13  MSS.,  the  Scholia,  and  short  notes. 

Besides  the  Argonautica  and  epigrams (Antonin. 
Lib,  23),  of  which  we  possess  only  the  one  on 
Callimachus,  Apollonius  wrote  several  other  works 
which  are  now  lost.  Two  of  them,  Zl«pl  'Apxt*6~ 
Xov  (A then.  x.  p.  451 )  and  *pds  ZrjuiSioToy  (Schol. 
Venet.  ad  Horn.  /I.  xiii.  657),  were  probably  gram- 
matical  works,  and  the  latter  may  have  had 
reference  to  the  recension  of  the  Homeric  poems 
by  Zenodotus,  for  the  Scholia  on  Homer  occasion- 
ally refer  to  Apollonius.  A  third  class  of  Apol- 
lonius* writings  were  his  rr/<r«f,  that  is,  poems  on 
the  origin  or  foundation  of  several  towns.  These 
poems  were  of  an  historicn-cpical  character,  and 
most  of  them  seem  to  have  been  written  in  hexa- 
meter verse.  The  following  are  known :  1.  'P6Sov 
«T(o*if,  of  which  one  line  and  a  half  are  preserved 
in  Stephanas  of  Byzantium  (».  r.  Awtio*-),  and  to 
which  we  have  perhaps  to  refer  the  statements 
contained  in  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar.  (CM.  vii.  86  ; 
J'ylk.  iv.  57.)  2.  NowrpoVswj  kthtis  of  which 
six  lines  are  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  (vii.  p.  283, 
&c;  comp.  Aclian,  Hut.  An.  xv.  23.)  3.  'AA*{oi»- 
Sptlat  «Tt<m.  ( Schol.  ad  Xuund.  Thrr.  11.)  4. 
Kaivov  ktutit.  (Pnrthen.  Emt.  1  and  11.)  5.  Kn- 
/rr/o-iv.  (Steph.  Byz.  *.  r.  Vwrnf/wot.)  Whether 
the  last  three  were  "like  the  first  two. in  verse  or 
prose  is  uncertain,  as  no  fragments  are  extant. 
6.  Koirwirdr,  which  may  likewise  have  been  an 
account  of  the  foundation  of  Cnnopus.  It  was 
written  in  verse,  and  consisted  of  at  least  two 
books.  Two  choliambic  lines  of  it  are  extant 
(Steph.  Byz.  jr.  rr.  Xsipa,  K6piv6oi.)  (Compare 
E.  Gerhard,  Lectione*  Apollonianae,  Leipzig,  1 8 1 6, 
8vo.  ;  Weichert,  Ueber  das  Uben  and  GrdicU  da 
Apollonius  von  Rhodn%  Meissen,  1821,  8vo.) 

24.  A  Svrian,  a  pin  tonic  philosopher,  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  who  had  inserted 
in  his  works  an  oracle  which  promised  to  Hadrian 
the  government  of  the  Roman  world.  (Spartian. 
Jliuir.  2.) 

25.  Tyankls.    See  below. 

26.  Of  Tvrk,  a  stoic  philosopher,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  is  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (vii  1,  2,  24,  and  28)  as  the 
author  of  a  work  on  Zeno.  Stmho  (xvi.  p.  757) 
mentions  a  work  of  his  which  he  calls  wiva^  rciv 
d*6  Zijv»t»oj  <piKoc6<pa»v  xal  ruv  &t€\lafv,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  short  survey  of  the 
philosophers  and  their  writings  from  the  time  of 
Zeno.  Whether  this  Apollonius  is  the  same  as 
the  one  who  wrote  a  work  on  female  philosophers 
(Phot.  Cod.  161 ),  or  as  the  author  of  the  chronolo- 
gical work  (xpovutA)  of  which  Stephanus  Byzan- 
rios  (».  r.  \o\khj6(hov)  q\iotes  the  fourth  book, 
cannot  be  decided. 

27.  King  of  Tyrr,  is  the  hem  of  a  Greek  ro- 
mance, the  author  of  w  hich  is  unknown.  Rarth 
(Advcrsar.  Iviii.  1)  thought  that  the  author  was  a 
Chrislian  of  the  name  of  Symposius.  About  the 
fear  a.  D.  1500,  the  romance  was  put  into  so- 
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J  called  political  verse  by  Constantinut  or  Gabriel 
Contianus,  and  was  printed  at  Venice,  1603,  4 to. 
A  Latin  translation  had  been  published  before  that 
time  by  M.  Velserus,  under  the  title,  44  Narratio 
eorum  quae  acciderunt  Apollonio  Tyrio,"  Aug. 
VindeL  1595,  4to.  During  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  this  romance  was  very  popular, 
and  was  translated  into  most  of  the  European  lan- 
guages. [L.  S.] 

APOLLO'NIUS,  surnamcd  PEIvOAEUS,from 
Perga  in  Pampliylia,  his  native  city,  a  mathemati- 
cian educated  at  Alexandria  under  the  successors 
of  Euclid.  He  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  (Eutoc.  Comm.  in  A  p.  Con.  lib.  i.),  and 
died  under  Philopntor,  who  reigned  B.  c.  222 — 
205.  (HephacsL  ap.  I'hot.  cod.  cxc.)  He  was, 
therefore,  probably  about  40  years  younger  than 
Archimedes.  H is  geometrical  works  were  held  in 
such  esteem,  that  they  procured  for  him  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Great  Geometer.  (Eutoc.  I.e.) 
He  is  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  an  astronomer, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  called  by  the  sobriquet  of 
«,  from  his  fondness  for  observing  the  moon,  the 
shape  of  which  was  supposed  to  resemble  that 
letter.  His  most  important  work,  the  only  con- 
siderable one  which  has  come  down  to  our  time, 
was  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections  in  eight  books. 
Of  these  the  first  four,  with  the  commentary  of 
Eutocius  are  extant  in  Greek  ;  and  all  but  the 
eighth  in  Arabic.  The  eighth  book  seems  to  have 
been  lost  before  the  date  of  the  Arabic  versions. 
We  have  also  introductory  lemmata  to  all  the 
eight,  by  Pappus.  The  first  four  books  probably 
contain  little  more  than  the  substance  of  what 
former  geometers  had  done  ;  they  treat  of  the  de- 
finitions and  elementary  properties  of  the  conic 
sections,  of  their  diameters,  tangeuts,  asymptotes 
mutual  intersections  Ac.  But  Apollonius  seems 
to  lay  claim  to  originality  in  most  of  what  follows. 
(See  the  introductory  epistle  to  the  first  book.) 
The  fifth  treats  of  the  longest  and  shortest  right 
lines  (in  other  words  the  nor  main)  which  can  be 
drawn  from  a  given  point  to  the  curve.  The  sixth 
of  the  equality  and  similarity  of  conic  sections; 
and  the  seventh  relates  chiefly  to  their  diameters, 
and  rectilinear  figures  described  upon  them. 

We  leam  from  Eutocius  (Comm.  in  lib.  i.),  that 
Hcraclius  in  his  life  of  Archimedes  accused  Apol- 
lonius of  having  appropriated  to  himself  in  t'lia 
work  the  unpublished  discoveries  of  that  great 
mathematician ;  however  this  may  have  been, 
there  is  truth  in  the  reply  quoted  by  the  same 
author  from  Geminus  :  that  neither  Archimedes 
nor  Apollonius  pretended  to  have  invented  this 
branch  of  Geometry,  but  that  Apolloniud  had  in- 
troduced a  real  improvement  into  it.  For  wherea* 
Archimedes  according  to  the  ancient  method,  con- 
sidered only  the  section  of  a  r*iht  cone  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  its  side,  so  that  the  species  of  the 
curve  depended  upon  the  angle  of  the  cone  ;  Apol- 
lonius took  a  more  general  view,  conceiving  the 
curve  to  be  produced  by  the  intersection  of  any 
plane  with  a  cone  generated  by  a  right  line  passing 
always  through  the  circumference  of  a  fixed  circle 
and  any  fixed  point.  The  principal  edition  of  the 
Conies  is  that  of  Halley,  **  Apoll.  IVrg.  Conic,  lib. 
viii.,  &c.,"  Oxon.  1 710,  fol.  The  eighth  book  is  a 
conjectural  restoration  founded  on  the  introductory 
lemmata  of  Pappus.  The  first  four  books  were 
translated  into  Latin,  and  published  by  J.  BapC 
Menius   (Venice,  1537),  and  by  Commandine 
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(Bologna,  15(56).  The  5th,  6th,  and  7th  were 
translated  from  an  Arabic  manuscript  in  the 
Medicean  library  by  Abraham  Echcllensis  and 
Borelli,  and  edited  in  Latin  (Florence,  1661);  and 
by  Ravius  (Kilonii,  1669). 

Apollonius  was  the  author  of  several  other 
works.  The  following  are  described  by  Pappus  in 
the  7th  book  of  his  Mathematical  Collections  : — 

Tltpi  A6yov  'Anorofiiji  and  riepl  Xwplov  'Awo- 
tojxtjj,  in  which  it  was  shewn  how  to  draw  a  line 
through  a  given  point  so  as  to  cut  segments  from 
two  given  lines,  1st.  in  a  given  ratio,  2nd.  contain- 
ing a  given  rectangle. 

Of  the  first  of  these  an  Arabic  version  is  still 
extant,  of  which  a  translation  was  edited  by  Hal- 
ley,  with  a  conjectural  restoration  of  the  second. 
(Oxon.  1706.) 

n«pl  AwptafUvnt  Tofir/j.  To  find  a  point  in  a 
given  straight  line  such,  that  the  rectangle  of  its 
distances  from  two  given  points  in  the  same  should 
fulfil  certain  conditions.  (See  Pappus  c.)  A 
solution  of  this  problem  was  published  by  Kobt 
Simson.  Ile/J  T6m»>  'Ewarituv,  44  A  Treatise 
in  two  books  on  Plane  LooL  Restored  by  Robt. 
Simson,"  Glasg.  1749. 

Tltpl  'Eratpwv,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  draw 
a  circle  fulfilling  any  three  of  the  conditions  of 
passing  through  one  or  more  of  three  given 
points,  and  touching  one  or  more  of  three  given 
circles  and  three  given  straight  lines.  Or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  to  draw  a  circle  touching  three 
given  circles  whose  radii  may  have  any  magnitude, 
including  zero  and  infinity.  (Ap.  dc  Taction ibus 
quae  supers.,  cd.  J.  G.  Camerer."  Goth,  et  Ainst. 
1795,  8vo.) 

Tltpi  Nfilatwv.  To  draw  through  a  given  point 
a  right  line  so  that  a  given  portion  of  it  should  be 
intercepted  between  two  given  right  lines.  ( Re- 
stored by  S.  ilorsley,  Oxon.  1770.) 

Proclus  in  his  commentary  on  Euclid,  mentions 
two  treatises,  De  CocJtlea  and  De  Pcrturbaiis 
RatumUnu. 

Ptolemy  (Afagn.  Const,  lib.  xii.  init)  refers  to 
Apollonius  for  the  demonstration  of  certain  pro- 
positions relative  to  the  stations  and  retrogradntions 
of  the  planets. 

Eutocius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Dimensio 
Circnli  of  Archimedes,  mentions  an  arithmetical 
work  called  'tUOrtitoov,  (see  Wallis,  Op.  vol.  iii. 
p.  559,)  which  is  supposed  to  bo  referred  to  in  a 
fragment  of  the  '2nd  book  of  Pappus,  edited  by 
Wnllis.  (Op.  vol.  iii.  p.  597.)  (Montucla,  Hist. 
<frs  Mathlm.  vol.  i. ;  Halley,  Prarf.  ad  Ap.  Conic. ; 
Wenrich,  de  auct.  Grace,  venionibta  et  comment. 
•Vyruim,  Arab.  Armen.  Pcrticisquc^  Lips.  1842; 
Pope  Blount,  Ccnsur.  Celeb.  AtUh.)   [W.  F.  D.l 

APOLLONIUS  TYANAEUS  ('Airo\A^oj 
Tuemuo*),  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  born  at 
Tyana  in  Cappadocia  about  four  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Much  of  his  reputation  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  belief  in  his  magical  or  super- 
natural powers,  and  the  parallel  which  modern  and 
ancient  writers  have  attempted  to  draw  between 
his  character  and  supposed  miracles,  and  those  of 
the  Author  of  our  religion.  His  life  by  Philostrattis 
is  a  mass  of  incongruities  and  fables  :  whether  it 
have  any  groundwork  of  historical  truth,  and  whe- 
ther it  were  written  wholly  or  partly  with  a  con- 
troversial aim,  are  questions  we  shall  be  better 
prepared  to  discuss  after  giving  an  account  of  the 
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Apollonius,  according  to  the  narrative  of  his 
biographer,  was  of  noble  ancestry,  and  claimed 
kindred  with  the  founders  of  the  city  of  Tyana. 
We  need  not  stop  to  dispute  the  other  story  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  god  Proteus,  or  refer  it,  with 
Tillemont,  to  demoniacal  agency.    At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Euthyde- 
mus,  a  rhetorician  of  Tarsus ;  but,  being  disgusted 
at  the  luxury  of  the  inhabitants,  he  obtained  leave 
of  his  father  and  instructor  to  retire  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Aegae.    Here  he  is  said  to  have 
studied  the  whole  circle  of  the  Platonic,  Sceptic, 
Epicurean,  and  Peripatetic  philosophy,  and  ended 
by  giving  his  preference  to  the  Pythagorean,  in 
which  he  had  been  t mined  by  Euxcitus  of  Hcra- 
clea.   (Phil.  i.  7.)    Immediately,  as  if  the  idea  of 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Pythagoras  had  seized 
him  in  his  earliest  youth,  he  began  to  exercise 
himself  in  the  severe  asceticism  of  the  sect ;  ab- 
stained from  animal  food  and  woollen  clothing, 
foreswore  wine  and  the  company  of  women,  suf- 
fered his  hair  to  grow,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
temple  of  Aesculapius  at  Aegae,  who  was  supposed 
to  regard  him  with  peculiar  favour.    He  was  re- 
called to  Tyana,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
by  his  father's  death  :  after  dividing  his  inherit- 
ance with  a  brother  whom  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
claimed from  dissolute  living,  and  giving  the  greater 
part  of  what  remained  to  his  poorer  relatives  (Phil, 
i.  13),  he  returned  to  the  discipline  of  Pythagoras 
and  for  five  years  preserved  the  mystic  silence, 
during  which  alone  the  secret  truths  of  philosophy 
were  disclosed.    At  the  end  of  the  five  years,  he 
travelled  in  Asia  Minor,  going  from  city  to  city, 
and  everywhere  disputing,  like  Pythagoras,  upon 
divine  rites.    There  is  a  blank  in  his  biography, 
at  this  period  of  his  life,  of  about  twenty  years, 
during  which  we  must  suppose  the  same  employ- 
ment to  have  continued,  unless  indeed  we  have 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  received  date  of  his  birth 
has  been  anticipated  twenty  years.    He  was  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  years  old  when  he  s^t  out  on 
his  travels  to  the  east ;   and  here  Philoatratua 
sends  forth  his  hero  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  in 
which  we  must  be  content  rapidly  to  follow  him. 
From  Aegae  he  went  to  Nineveh,  where  he  met 
Damis,  the  future  chronicler  of  his  actions  and, 
proceeding  on  his  route  to  India,  he  discoursed  at 
Babylon  with  Bardanes  the  Parthian  king,  and 
consulted  the  magi  and  Brahmins  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  imparted  to  him  some  theurgic  se- 
crets.    He  next  visited  Taxila,  the  capital  of 
Phraortes  an  Indian  prince,  where  he  met  larehas 
the  chief  of  the  Brahmins  and  disputed  with  In- 
dian Gymnosophists  already  versed  in  Alexandrt;in 
philosophy.  (Phil.  iii.  51.)    This  eastern  journey 
lasted  five  years  :  at  its  conclusion,  he  returned  to 
the  Ionian  cities  where  we  first  hear  of  his  pre- 
tensions to  miraculous  power,  founded,  as  it  would 
seem,  on  the  possession  of  some  divine  knowledge 
derived  from  the  east.      If  it  be  true  that  the 
honours  of  a  god  were  decreed  to  him  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  we  are  of  course  led  to  suspect 
some  collusion  with  the  priests  (iv.  1),  who  are 
said  to  have  referred  the  sick  to  him  for  relief. 
From  Ionia  he  crossed  over  into  Greece  (iv.  11). 
visited  the  temples  and  oracles  which  lay  in  his 
way,  everywhere  disputing  about  religion,  and 
assuming  the  authority  of  a  divine  legislator.  At 
the  Kleusiuian  mysteries  he  was  rejected  as  a  ma- 
gician, and  did  not  obtain  admission  to  them  until 
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period  of  his  life :  the  same  cause  excluded 


him  at  the  cave  of  Trophonius  (from  whence  he 
pretended  to  hare  obtained  the  sacred  books  of 
Pythagoras),  and  which  he  entered  by  force,  (viii. 
10.)   After  visiting  Lacedaemon,  Corinth,  and  the 
other  towns  of  Greece,  he  bent  bis  course  towards 
Home,  and  arrived  there  just  after  an  edict  against 
magicians  had  been  issued  by  Nero.    lie  was  im- 
mediately brought  before  Telcsinus  the  consul,  and 
Tigellinus,  the  favourite  of  the  emperor,  the  first  of 
whom  dismissed  him,  we  are  told,  from  the  love  of 
philosophy,  and  the  latter  from  the  fear  of  a  magic 
power,  which  could  make  the  letters  vanish  from 
the  indictment    On  his  acquittal,  he  went  to 
Spain,  Africa,  and  Athens,  where,  on  a  second  ap- 
plication, he  was  admitted  to  the  mysteries ;  and 
from  Athens  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  where  Ves- 
pasian, who  was  maturing  his  revolt,  soon  saw  the 
use  which  might  be  made  of  such  an  ally.  The 
story  of  their  meeting  may  be  genuine,  and  is  cer- 
tainly curious  as  exhibiting  Apollonius  in  the  third 
of  the  threefold  characters  assumed  by  Pythagoras 
— philosopher,  mystic,  and  politician.  Vespasian 
met  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  by  a  body  of 
praefects  and  philosophers,  and  hastily 
the  Tyanean  was  among  the  num- 
ber.   Being  told  that  he  was  philosophizing  in  the 
Serapeum,  he  proceeded  thither,  and  begged  Apol-  J 
lonius  to  make  him  emperor :  the  philosopher  re-  j 
plied  that  uhe  had  already  done  so,  in  praying  the 
gods  for  a  just  and  venerable  sovereign  ;"  upon 
which  Vespasian  declared  that  he  resigned  himself 
entirely  into  his  hands.    A  council  of  philosophers 
was  forthwith  held,  including  Dio  and  Euphrates 
Stoics  in  the  emperor's  train,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion was  formally  debated,  Euphrates  protesting 
against  the  ambition  of  Vespasian  and  the  base 
subserviency  of  Apollonius,  and  advocating  the 
restoration  of  a  republic  (v.  31.)    This  dispute 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  quarrel  between 
the  two  philosophers,  to  which  Philostratus  often 
alludes.    The  last  journey  of  Apollonius  was  to 
Ethiopia,  whence  he  returned  to  settle  in  the  Ionian 
cities.    The  same  friendship  which  his  father  had 
vaM  continued  towards  him  by  the  emperor 
who  is  said  to  have  invited  him  to  Argos  in 
Cilicia,  and  to  have  obtained  a  promise  that  he 
would  one  day  visit  Rome.    On  the  accession  of 
Domitian,  Apollonius  endeavoured  to  excite  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor  against  the  tyrant.    An  order 
was  sent  to  bring  him  to  Rome,  which  he  thought 
proper  to  anticipate  by  voluntarily  surrendering 
himself,  to  avoid  bringing  suspicion  on  his  compa- 
nions.   On  being  conducted  into  the  emperor's 
presence,  his  prudence  deserted  him  :  ho  launched 
forth  into  the  praise  of  Nerva,  and  was  hurried  to 
prison,  loaded  with  chains.    The  charges  against  f 
him  resolved  themselves  into  three  heads — the 
singularity  of  his  dress  and  appearance,  his  being 
worshiped  as  a  god,  and  his  sacrificing  a  child 
with  Nerva  for  an  augury.  As  destruction  seemed 
impending,  it  was  a  time  to  display  his  miraculous 
powers:  he  vanished  from  his  persecutors;  and 
after  appearing  to  Darius  at  Puteoli  ut  the  same 
hour  he  disappeared  from  Rome,  he  passed  over 
into  Greece,  where  he  remained  two  years,  having 
given  out  that  the  emperor  had  publicly  acquitU-d 
him.     The  last  year*  of  his  life  were  probably 
spent  at  Ephcsus  where  he  U  said  to  have  pro- 
the  death  of  the  tyrant  Domitian  at  the 
it  took  place.    Three  places -Ephcsus 
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Rhodes  and  Crete,  laid  claim  to  the  honour  of 
being  his  last  dwelling-place.     Tyana,  where  a 
I  temple  was  dedicated  to  lii;n,  became  henceforth 
one  of  the  sacred  cities  and  possessed  the  privilege 
■  of  electing  its  own  magistrates. 

We  now  proceed  to  discuss  very  briefly  throe 
questions.  I.  The  historical  groundwork  on  which 
the  narrative  of  Philostmtus  was  founded.  II.  How 
far.  if  at  all,  it  was  designed  a*  a  rival  to  the  Gos- 
pel history.  III.  The  real  character  of  Apollonius 
himself. 

I.  However  impossible  it  may  lie  to  separate 
truth  from  falsehood  in  the  narrative  of  Philos- 
tratus,  we  cannot  conceive  that  a  professed  history, 
appealed  to  as  such  by  contemporary  authors,  and 
written  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Apollonius  himself,  should  be  simply  the  invention 
of  a  writer  of  romance.    It  must  be  allowed,  that 
all  the  absurd  fables  of  Ctesias,  the  confused  false- 
hoods of  all  mythologies  (which  become  more  and 
more  absurd  as  they  are  farther  distant),  eastern 
fairy  tales  and  perhaps  a  parody  of  some  of  the 
Christian  miracles,  are  all  pressed  into  the  service 
by  Philostmtus  to  adorn  the  life  of  his  hero  :  it 
will  lie  allowed  further,  that  the  history  itself, 
stripped  of  the  miracles,  is  probably  as  fuNo  as  the 
miracles  themselves.    Still  we  cannot  account  for 
the  reception  of  the  narrative  among  the  ancients 
and  even  among  the  fathers  themselves,  unless 
there  had  been  some  independent  tradition  of  the 
character  of  Apollonius  on  which  it  rested.  Euse- 
bius  of  Caesarea,  who  answered  the  A6yos  tfxAa- 
Kr)0r)s  wpos  XpKm&vovt  of  Hicrocles  (in  which  a 
comparison  was  attempted  between  our  Lord  and 
Apollonius),    seems  (c.  v.)   to  allow  the  truth 
of  Philostratus's  narrative  in  the  main,  with  the 
exception  of  what  is  miraculous.    And  the  parody, 
if  it  may  be  so  termed,  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras, 
may  be  rather  traceable  to  the  impostor  himself 
than  to  the  ingenuity  of  his  biographer.  Statues 
and  temples  still  existed  in  his  honour;  his  letters 
and  supposed  writings  were  extant ;  the  manu- 
script of  his  life  by  Dam  is  the  Assyrian  was  the 
original  work  which  was  dressed  out  by  the  rheto- 
ric of  Philostratus  ;  and  many  notices  of  his  visits 
and  nets  might  be  found  in  the  public  records  of 
Asiatic  cities  which  would  have  at  once  disproved 
the  history,  if  inconsistent  with  it.    Add  to  this 
that  another  life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  by  Moe- 
ragenes  is  mentioned,  which  was  professedly  dis- 
regarded by  Philostratus   because,  he  says,  it 
omitted  many  important  particulars,  nnd  which 
Origen,  who  had  read  it,  records  to  have  spoken  of 
Apollonius  as  a  magician  whose  imposture  had  de- 
ceived many  celebrated  philosophers.    The  conclu- 
sion we  seem  to  come  to  on  the  whole  is  that  at  a 
leiiod  when  there  was  a  general  lielicf  in  magical 
powers  Apollonius  did  attain  great  inllucncc  by 
pretending  to  them,  and  that  the  history  of  Philos- 
tratus gives  a  just  idea  of  his  character  nnd  repu- 
tation, however  inconsistent  in  its  facts  and  absurd 
in  its  marvels. 

II.  We  have  purposely  omitted  the  wonders 
with  which  Philostratus  has  garnished  his  narra- 
tive, of  which  they  do  not  in  general  form  an 
essential  part.  Many  of  these  are  curiously  co- 
incident with  the  Christian  miracles.  The  pro- 
clamation of  the  birth  of  Apollonius  to  his  mother 
by  Proteus  and  the  incarnation  of  Proteus  himself, 
the  chorus  of  swans  which  sung  for  joy  on  the  oc- 
casion, the  casting  out  of  devils  raising  the  dead, 

a  - 
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and  healing  the  tick,  the  sudden  disappearances 
and  reappearances  of  Apollonius,  his  adventures  in 
the  cave  of  Trophonius,  and  the  sacred  voice  which 
called  him  at  his  death,  to  which  may  be  added 
his  claim  as  a  teacher  having  authority  to  reform 
the  world — cannot  fail  to  suggest  the  parallel  pas- 
sages in  the  Gospel  history.  We  know,  too,  that 
Apollonius  was  one  among  many  rivals  set  up  by 
the  Eclectics  (as,  for  instance,  by  Hierocles  of 
Nicomedia  in  the  time  of  Diocletian)  to  our  Saviour 
— an  attempt,  it  may  be  worth  remarking,  renewed 
by  the  English  freethinkers,  Blount  and  Lord  Her- 
bert. Still  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  resem- 
blances are  very  general,  that  where  Philostratus 
has  borrowed  from  the  Gospel  narrative,  it  is  only 
as  he  has  borrowed  from  all  other  wonderful  his- 
tory, and  that  the  idea  of  a  controversial  aim  is 
inconsistent  with  the  account  which  makes  the  life 
written  by  Damis  the  groundwork  of  the  more  re- 
cent story.  Moreover,  Philostratus  wrote  at  the 
com  mand  of  the  Julia  Domna,  and  was  at 

the  time  living  in  the  palace  of  Alexander  Severus, 
who  worshipped  our  Lord  with  Orpheus  and 
Apollonius  among  his  Penates:  so  that  it  seems 
improbable  he  should  have  felt  any  peculiar  hosti- 
lity to  Christianity  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
would  be  acquainted  with  the  general  story  of  our 
Lord's  life,  from  which  he  might  naturally  draw 
many  of  his  own  incidents.  On  the  whole,  then, 
wo  conclude  with  Rittcr,  that  the  life  of  Apollonius 
was  not  written  with  a  controversial  aim,  as  the 
resemblances  although  real,  only  indicate  that  a 
few  things  were  borrowed,  and  exhibit  no  trace  of 
a  systematic  parallel.  (Rittcr,  Gexhichte  der  PhU. 
vol.  iv.  p.  492.) 

III.  The  character  of  Apollonius  as  well  as  the 
facts  of  his  life  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  those 
of  Pythagoras,  whom  he  professedly  followed.  Tia- 
Tel,  mysticism,  and  disputation,  arc  the  three  words 
in  which  the  earlier  half  of  both  their  lives  may  be 
summed  up.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Apollo- 
nius pretended  to  supernatural  powers,  and  was 
variously  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  magician 
and  a  divine  being.    The  object  of  his  scheme,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  traced,  was  twofold —  partly  philo- 
sophical and  partly  religious.    As  a  philosopher, 
he  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  middle  terms 
between  the  Greek  and  Oriental  systems,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  harmonize  in  the  symbolic  lore 
of  Pythagoras.      The  Pythagorean  doctrine  of 
numbers,  and  their  principles  of  music  and  astro- 
nomy, he  looked  upon  as  quite  subordinate,  while 
his  main  efforts  were  directed  to  re-establish  the 
old  religion  on  a  Pythagorean  basis.     His  aim 
was  to  purify  the  worship  of  Paganism  from  the 
corruptions  which  he  said  the  fables  of  the  poets 
had  introduced,  and  restore  the  rites  of  the  temples 
in  all  their  power  and  meaning.    In  his  works  on 
divination  by  the  stars,  and  on  offerings,  he  rejects 
sacrifices  as  impure  in  the  sight  of  God.    All  ob- 
jects of  sense,  even  fire,  partook  of  a  material  and 
corruptible  nature  :  prayer  itself  should  be  the  un- 
tainted offering  of  the  heart,  and  was  polluted  by 
passing  through  the  lips.  (Euseb.  Prtp.  Ev.  iv.  13.) 
This  objection  to  sacrifice  was  doubtless  connected 
with  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls.    In  the  miracles  attributed  to  him 
we  see  the  same  trace  of  a  Pythagorean  character : 
they  are  chiefly  prophecies,  and  it  is  not  the 
power  of  controlling  the  laws  of  nature  which 
Apollonius  lays  claim  to,  but  rather  a  wonder-  | 
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working  secret,  which  gives  him  a  deeper  insight 
into  them  than  is  possessed  by  ordinary  men. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  may  place  Apollonius  mid- 
way between  the  mystic  philosopher  and  the  mere 
impostor,  between  Pythagoras  and  Lucian's  Alex- 
ander; and  in  this  double  character  he  was  re- 
garded by  the  ancients  themselves. 

The  following  list  of  Apollonius's  works  has 
come  down  to  us  :  1 .  "Tju»o»  tls  Mvn/ioourav. 
(Philostr.  ViLApvll.  i.  14;  Suidas,  ».  c.  AjwU  ) 
2.  Tlvday6pov  &o£ac,  and  3.  TluQaylpov  $lot,  men- 
tioned by  Suidas,  and  probably  (see  Ritter)  one  of 
the  works  which,  according  to  Philostratus  (viii. 
19),  Apollonius  brought  with  him  from  the  cave  of 
Trophonius.  4.  Aia&f)KTi,  written  iu  Ionic  Greek. 
(Phil.  i.  3;  vii.  39.)  5.  'Awokoyla  against  a 
complaint  of  Euphrates  the  philosopher  to  Domi- 
tian.  (viii.  7.)  6.  Tltpl  n<urr*las  iaripmv. 
7.  TfXtToi  ^  **p\  Svaidv.  (HL  41,  iv.  19; 
Euseb.  Picp.  Ev.  iv.  13.)  8.  Xp-riafwl,  quoted  by 
Suidas.  9.  HvxH^tpoy,  a  spurious  work.  10. 
*Eir»«rToAol  LXXXV.  Bp.  Lloyd  supposes  those 
which  are  still  extant  to  be  a  spurious  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Laconic 
brevity  of  their  style  suits  well  with  the  authorita- 
tive character  of  the  philosopher.  They  were  cer- 
tainly not  inventions  of  Philostratus,  and  arc  not 
wholly  the  same  with  the  collection  to  which  he 
refers.  The  'AvoKoyia  which  is  given  by  Philos- 
tratus (viii.  7)  is  the  only  other  extant  writing  of 
Apollonius.  [B.  J.J 

APOLLONIUS,  artists.  1.  Apollonius  and 
Taukiscus  of  Tralles,  were  two  brothers,  and  the 
sculptors  of  the  group  which  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Farnese  bull,  representing  the  punishment 
of  Dirce  by  Zethus  and  Amphion.  [Dircb.]  It 
was  taken  from  Rhodes  to  Rome  by  Asinius  Pollio, 
and  afterwards  placed  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla, 
where  it  was  dug  up  in  the  sixteenth  century,  nnd 
deposited  in  the  Farnese  palace.  It  is  now  at 
Naples.  After  its  discovery,  it  was  restored,  in  a 
manner  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  its  style,  by 
Battista  Bianchi  of  Milan.  There  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  additions  were  made  to  it  in  the 
time  of  Caracalla.  It  was  originally  formed  out 
of  one  block  of  marble.  A  full  description  of  the 
group  is  given  by  Winckelmann,  who  distinguishes 
the  old  parts  from  the  new. 

From  the  style  of  the  ancient  portions  of  the 
group,  Winckelmann  and  M'uller  refer  its  execution 
to  the  same  period  to  which  they  imagine  the 
Laocoon  to  belong,  that  is,  the  period  after  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Both  groups  belong  to  the  same 
school  of  art,  the  Rhodian,  and  both  probably  to 
the  same  period.  If,  therefore,  we  admit  the  force 
of  the  arguments  of  I/essing  and  Thiersch  respect- 
ing the  date  of  the  Laocoon  [Aukxaoas],  we  may 
infer,  that  the  Farnese  bull  was  newly  executed 
when  Asinius  Pollio  took  it  to  Rome,  and  conse- 
quently, that  Apollonius  aid  Tauriscus  flourished 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian aera.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice,  that  we 
have  no  history  of  this  work  before  its  removal 
from  Rhodes  to  Rome. 

Pliny  says  of  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus,  "Pa- 
rentum  ii  certamen  de  se  fecere :  Menecratem 
videri  professi,  sed  esse  naturalem  Artemidorum," 
which  is  understood  to  mean,  that  they  placed  an 
inscription  on  their  work,  expressing  a  doubt  whe- 
ther their  father,  Artemidorus,  or  their  teacher, 
Menecrates,  ought  to  be  considered  their  true  pa- 
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teat  The  Farnese  bull  bear*  no  such  inscription, 
but  there  arc  the  marks  of  an  effaced  inscription 
on  a  trunk  of  a  tree  which  forms  a  support  for  the 
figure  of  Zethus.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  4.  §  10  ;  Winckel- 
m.inn,  Wt  rie,  vi.  p.  52,  vii.  p.  205;  Miiller,^ rdiiiul. 
der  AW.  §  157.) 

3.  An  Athenian  sculptor,  the  son  of  Nestor, 
was  the  maker  of  the  celebrated  torso  of  Hercules 
in  the  Belvedere,  which  is  engraved  in  the  Mus. 
Pio-CUment.  iii.  pi.  10.  and  on  which  is  inscribed 
AnOAAnNI02  NE2TOP02  A0HNAIO2  EnOIEI. 
From  the  formation  of  the  letters  of  the  inscription, 
the  age  of  the  sculptor  may  be  fixed  at  about  the 
birth  of  Christ  The  work  itself  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  remains  of  Grecian  art.  There  is  at  Rome 
a  statue  of  Aesculapius  by  the  same  artist.  (Winc- 
kclmann,  Werke^  i.  p.  226,  iii.  p.  39,  vi  pp.  64,  94, 
101,  vii.  p.  215  ;  Thiersch,  Epochen,  p.  332.) 

3.  An  Athenian  sculptor,  the  son  of  Archius, 
made  the  bronze  head  of  the  young  hero,  which 
was  found  at  Hcrculanvum  and  is  engraved  in  the 
M'ts.  Ifercul.  i.  tab.  45.  It  bears  the  inscription, 
AnOAAONIOS  APXIOT  A0HNAIO2  EnflHSE. 
It  prolably  belongs  to  the  period  about  the  birth 
of  Christ.  (Winckelmann,  HVrte,  iL  p.  158,  iv.  p. 
284,  v.  p.  239,  vii.  p.  92.) 

4.  A  sculptor,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the 
beautiful  marble  statue  of  a  young  satyr,  in  the 
po->»efcsion  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  at  Pet  worth, 
Sussex.  U'-S.] 

APOI.LO'NIUS  ('AwoAAoSs-iot),  physicians. 
For  a  list  of  the  physicians  of  this  name  see 
Fabricius,  BiU.  (Jr.  vol.  xiii.  p.  74,  ed.  vet;  Le 
Clerc,  J  fist,  de  la  Mid.  ;  Haller,  IliUuUh.  Mnlir. 
Pmci.  vol.  i. ;  Harlcss,  Aualetia  Hidorico-Crit.  de 
Jrc/iijene  Medico  et  de  Apolloniii,  c\c^  Bamberg. 
1816,  4  to. ;  Sprengel,  /7m/.  de  la  Mtd. 

1,  2.  APOLLONIUS  AnTIOCIIBNUS  ('A»tiox«wi). 
the  name  of  two  physicians,  father  and  son,  who 
were  born  at  Antioch,  and  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
the  Empirici.  They  lived  after  Serapion  of  Alex- 
andria and  l>efore  Menodotus  [Skrapion  ;  Mkno- 
Dorus],  and  therefore  prolwbly  in  the  first  or 
second  century  a  c.  (Gal.  Inlrod.  c.  4.  vol.  xiv. 
p.  683.)  One  of  them  is  very  likely  the  person 
sometimes  called  "Apollonius  Empiricus;"  the 
other  may  perhaps  be  Apollonius  Senior. 

3.  Apollonius  Archistrator  (,Apx«rTP^T«p) 
is  the  author  of  a  medical  prescription  quoted  by 
Andromachus  (ap.  Gal.  De  Compos.  M edict  an.  ser. 
Gem,  v.  12,  vol.  xiii.  p.  8351  and  must  therefore 
hare  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ    Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life. 

4.  Apollonius  BiHi.AS  (IkffAas),  lived  proba- 
bly in  the  second  century  a  c,  and  wrote,  after 
Zeno's  death,  a  book  in  answer  to  a  work  which 
he  had  composed  on  the  meaning  of  certain  marks 
(Xa/xurriip*')  that  are  found  at  the  end  of  some 
chapters  in  the  third  book  of  the  Efddemics  of 
Hippocrates.  (Gal.  Comm.  II.  in  Hippocr.  44  Epid. 
III."'  §  5,  vol.  xvii.  pt  i.  p.  618.)  It  seems  most 
likely  that  he  is  not  the  same  person  as  Apollonius 
Empiricus.  His  name  is  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  word  0i€Kiax6t%  and  seems  to  have  been 
given  him  for  being  (as  we  say)  a  book-worm. 

5.  Apollonius  CiTiEN8is"(KiTi«iJt),  the  oldest 
commentator  on  Hippocrates  whose  works  are  still 
extant  He  was  a  native  of  Citium,  in  Cyprus 
(Stiabo,  xiv.  6,  p.  243,  ed.  Tauchn.),  and  studied 
medicine  at  Alexandria  under  Zopyrus  ( Apollon. 
Cit.  p.  2,  ed.  L>ieU) ;  he  u  supposed  to  have  lived 


in  the  first  century  b.  c.  The  only  work  of  his 
that  remains  is  a  short  Commentary  on  Hippo- 
crates, Tltpl  "Ap8pt*vt  De  Atiicui^  in  three  books. 
It  is  dedicated  to  a  king  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy, 
who  is  conjectured  to  have  been  a  younger  brother 
of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt  who  was 
mode  king  of  Cyprus  and  who  is  mentioned 
several  times  by  Cicero.  (Pro  Dom.  c.  8,  20, 
Pro  hlacc  c.  13,  Pro  Sejct.  c.  26.)  Some  por- 
tions of  this  work  were  published  by  Cocehi 
in  his  Ducvrso  dell*  Anatomia,  Firenze,  1745, 
4to.,  p.  8,  and  also  in  his  (iraecorum  Chiruryki 
Libri,  Florent  1754,  fol.  The  whole  work,  how- 
ever, appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  fin»t 
volume  of  Diets'*  Scholia  in  Hippocrutetu  et  (#'«- 
lenuui,  Hegim.  Pruss.  1834,  8vo.;  and  an  improved 
edition  with  a  Latin  translation  was  published  hy 
Kiihn,  Lips.  1837,  4to.,  which,  however,  wa*  not 
quite  finished  at  the  time  of  his  death.  (See. 
Kiihn,  Addilain,  ad  Elenchtim  Medicurum  Vctcrum 
a  Jo.  A.  Eabricio,  cjc.  ejrhibitum,  Lips.  1826,  4to., 
fascic.  iii.  p.  5  ;  Dietz,  Sckoi.  in  Hipp,  et  did.  vol. 
i.  praef.  p.  v.;  Littre,  Oeuvret  d"  Ili/yocr.  vol.  i. 
Introd.  p.  92  ;  Choulant  HandbucJi  der  li'ucker- 
kunde  fur  die  Aeltcre  Metlicin.) 

6.  Apollonius  Claudius  must  have  lived  in 
or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ  as  one  of 
his  antidotes  is  quoted  by  Galen,  {lie  Antid.  ii. 
11,  vol.  xiv.  p.  171.)  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
life. 

7.  AroLi.oNit'8  Cvirmk  (Kuirptor)  was  the 
pupil  of  Ol  ympic  us  and  the  tutor  to  Julian  us. 
He  was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  belonged  to  the  sect 
of  the  Methodici,  and  lived  probably  in  the  first 
centurv  after  Christ.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
his  history.  (Gal.  De  Met/,.  Med.  L  7,  vol.  x. 
pp.  53,  54.) 

8.  Apollonius  Empiricus  ('E^s-««pi»crf$),  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  persons  called  "Apol- 
lonius Antiochenus."  He  lived,  according  to 
CeUus  (De  Med.  i.  praef.  p.  5),  after  Sernpion 
of  Alexandria,  and  before  lleracleides  of  Taren- 
tum,  and  therefore  probably  in  the  second  cen- 
tury B.  c.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empirici, 
and"  wrote  a  book  in  answer  to  Zeno's  work 
on  the  xa/xurHjptj  in  Hippocrates,  mentioned 
above.  This  was  answered  by  Zeno,  and  it  was 
this  second  work  that  drew  from  Apollonius  Biblas 
his  treatise  on  the  subject  after  Zeno's  death.  (Gal. 
Comm.  II.  in  Hipp.  **  Epid.  III."  §  5,  vol.  xvii. 
pt  i.  p.  618.)  He  is  mentioned  also  by  Galen, 
De  Metk.  Mexl.  ii.  7,  vol.  x.  p.  142. 

9.  Apollonius  Gi.auci:s  must  have  lived  in  or 
before  the  second  century  after  Christ  as  his  work 
"On  Internal  Diseases1'  is  quoted  by  Caclius 
Aurelianus.  (De  Morb.  Cknm.  iv.  8,  p.  536.) 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life. 

10.  Apollonius  Hbrophilkiub  ('HpoflAttos) 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  Apollonius 
Mus.  He  wrote  a  pharmaceutical  work  entitled 
n«pl  EihroploTMf,  De  Facile  Parabilibtu  (Gal.  De 
Compoe.  Mcdicam.  tec.  Iak.  vi.  9,  vol.  xii.  p.  995), 
which  is  very  frequently  quoted  by  Galen,  and 
which  is  probably  the  work  referred  to  by  Oribasius 
(Eupor.  ad  Eunap.  i.  prooem.  p.  574),  and  of  which 
some  fragments  arc  quoted  in  Cramer's  Anted. 
Graeca  Paru.  vol.  L  p.  395,  as  still  existing  in  MS. 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  He  lived  before 
Andromachus  »»  that  writer  quotes  him  (np.  Gal. 
De  Compos.  Medicam.  tec.  Loc.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  76, 
114,  137,  308,  326,  98 1 ),  and  also  before  Arcbi- 
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genes  (Gal.  Md.  vol.  xii.  p.  515);  we  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  he  lived  in  or  before  the  first 
century  after  Christ.  He  was  a  follower  of  Hero- 
philus,  and  is  said  by  Galen  (ibid,  p.  510)  to  have 
lived  for  Rome  time  nt  Alexandria.  His  work,  Tltpl 
Mvpuv,  On  Ointments*  is  quoted  by  Athenacus 
(xv.  p.  688),  and  he  is  also  mentioned  by  Cuelius 
Aurelianus.    (De  Morft.  Ac.  ii.  28,  p.  139). 

11.  Apollonius  Hippocraticis  ('Inwoupd- 
f«ioi).  is  said  by  Galen  (De  Secta  Opt.  c.  14. 
Tol.  i.  p.  144;  Comment.  III.  in  HipjxKr.  M  Ik' 
Hat.  Vict,  in  M»rt>.  Ac."  c.  38.  vol.  xv.  p.  703)  to 
have  beer  a  pupil  of  Hippocrates  II.,  and  must 
therefore  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century  B.  c. 
He  is  blamed  by  Erasistratus  (np.  Gal.  /.  c.)  for 
his  excessive  severit*  in  restricting  the  quantity 
of  drink  allowed  to  his  patients. 

12.  Apollonius  Mkmphitek  (MtpQtrrts)  was 
born  at  Memphis  in  Egypt,  and  was  a  follower  of 
Erasistratus.  (Gal.  Intr<xt.  c.  10.  vol.  xiv.  p.  700.) 
He  must  therefore  have  lived  about  the  third  ceil-  i 
tury  n.  c,  and  is  probably  the  same  person  who  is  j 
culled  **  Apollonius  Stratonicus.M  He  wrote  a  work 
u  On  the  Names  of  the  Tarts  of  the  Human  Body" 
(Gal.  /.  c,  and  Dfinit.  prooem.  vol.  xix.  p.  347), 
and  is  quoted  by  Krotianus  (Gloss.  Hipj>.  p.  8b'), 
Galen  (De  Antid.  ii.  14,  vol.  xiv.  p.  188),  Nico- 
laus  Myrepsus  (De  Aur.  cc.  1 1,  16.  pp.  831,  832), 
and  other  ancient  writers. 

13.  Apollonius  Mus  (Mil),  a  follower  of 
Herophilus,  of  whose  life  no  particulars  are  known, 
but  who  must  have  lived  in  the  first  century  b.  a, 
as  Stnibo  mentions  him  as  a  contemporary,  (xiv. 
1,  p.  182,  ed.  Tauchn.)  He  was  a  fellow-pupil 
of  Heracleides  of  Erythrae  (Had.)*  and  composed 
a  long  work  on  the  opinions  of  the  sect  founded 
by  Uero|'hilus.  (Cael.  Aurel.  De  Morb.  Acut.  ii. 
13,  p.  110;  Gal.  De  Differ.  Puis,  iv.  10,  vol.  viii. 
pp.  744,  746.)  He  also  wrote  on  pharmacy  (Ccla. 
Dm  Med.  v.  pruef.  p.  81  ;  Pallad.  Comm.  in  Hijyp. 
"  Kpid.  17.,"  ap.  Dictz,  Schof.  in  Hipp,  tt  Gol. 
vol.  ii.  p.  98  ;  Gal.  De  Antiil.  ii.  7,  8,  vol.  xiv. 
pp.  143,  146),  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
person  who  is  sometimes  called  "Apollonius  ilero- 
pliilcius." 

14.  Apollonius  Onus  (b  "Opir)  is  said  by 
Krotianus  (Glms.  Hipp,  p.  8)  to  have  made  a  com- 
pilation from  the  Glossary  of  difficult  Hippocratic 
words  by  Baccheius  ;  he  must  therefore  have  lived 
about  the  first  or  second  century  b.  c.  He  is  sup- 
posed by  some  persons  to  be  Apollonius  Pergame- 
r.tis  by  others  Apollonius  Ther. 

15.  Apollonius  Oroanicus  COpya>nK6t)  is 
quoted  by  G'alen  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Loc 
v.  15,  vol.  xiii.  p.  856),  and  must  therefore  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life. 

16.  Apollonius  Peruamenus  (ntpydfirivas) 
i*  supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  Apollonius 
Ophis,  or  Apollonius  Ther.  He  was  born  at  Per- 
(;:imus  in  Mysia,  but  his  date  is  very  uncertain, 
since  it  can  only  be  positively  determined  that,  as  he 
is  quoted  by  Oribasius,  he  must  have  lived  in  or  be- 
fore the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  (Orib.  Eupor. 
ad  ICirn.  i.  9,  p.  578.)  He  is  probably  the  author 
of  rather  a  long  extract  on  Scarification  preserved 
bv  Oribasius  {Med.  Coil.  vii.  19,  20,  p.  316),  which 
is  published  by  C.  F.  Matthaei  in  his  Collection  of 
Greek  Medical  Writers,  entitled  XXI.  Vetcrum  el 
Claromm  Metlicorum  Graecorum  Varia  Opuscula, 
Mo:>qu.  1808,  4 to.,  p.  144. 
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17-  Apollonius  Pitanaeus  was  born  at  Pita- 

nae  in  Aeolia,  and  must  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  as  an  absurd  and 
superstitious  remedy  is  attributed  to  him  by  Pliny. 
(//.  Ar.  xxix.  38.) 

18.  Apollonius  Senior  (<J  nptoSurtpos)  is 
quoted  by  Krotianus  (Gloss.  Hipp.  p.  86),  and  must 
therefore  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ.  Some  persons  suppose  him  to  be  one 
of  the  physicians  called  Apollonius  Antiochenus. 

19.  Apollonius  Stratonicus  (6  dwd  2.rpi~ 
Ttuvos)  was  probably  not  the  son,  but  the  pupil,  of 
Strato  of  Beryta  :  he  is  very  likely  the  same  person 
as  Apollonius  Mem  phi  tea,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
have  lived  about  the  third  century  B.  c.  He  was  a 
follower  of  Erasistratus,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Pulse,  which  is  quoted  by  Galen.  (Dc  Differ.  Puis. 
iv.  17,  vol.  viii.  p.  751>.) 

20.  Apollonius  Tarsensis  (J  Tapatit)  was 
born  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  and  lived  perhaps  in  the 
first  or  second  century  after  Christ.  His  prescrip- 
tions are  several  times  quoted  by  Galen.  (I Ms 
Compos.  Afedicam.  sec.  Gen.  v.  13,  vol.  xiii.  p. 843.) 

21.  Apollonius  Ther  (6-ejp)  is  supposed  by 
some  persons  to  be  the  same  as  Apollonius  Ophis, 
or  Apollonius  Pergamcnus.  As  he  is  quoted  by 
Erotianus  (Gloss.  Hipp.  p.  86),  he  must  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ. 

22.  Another  physician  of  this  name,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Apuleius  (Met.  ix.  init.)  as  having 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  must  (if  he  ever  really 
existed)  have  lived  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ  ;  and  the  name  occurs  in  several  ancient 
authors,  belonging  to  one  or  more  physicians 
without  any  distinguishing  epithet.     [W.  A.  G.] 

APOLLO'PHANES  (  Awo\\o<pdyVt).  1.  Of 
Antioch,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  friend  of 
Ariston  of  Chios,  on  whom  he  wrote  a  work  called 
'hpitrrmv.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  281.)  Diogenes  Lac'rtius 
(vii.  140,  comp.  92)  mentions  a  work  of  his  called 
ipvaiKT^.  His  name  also  occurs  in  Tertullian.  (De 
Anim.  14.)  Some  writers  have  asserted,  though 
without  any  good  reason,  that  Apollophanes  the 
Stoic  was  the  same  as  Apollophanes  the  physician 
who  lived  at  the  court  of  Antiochus.  A  later  Stoic 
philosopher  of  this  name  occurs  in  Socrates  (Hist. 
Eccl.  vi.  19)  and  in  Suidas.  (s.  v.  'Clpeytvrii ;  comp. 
Ruhnken*  Dissert,  tie  Vituct Script.  Ijonyini*  sect  vii.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  a  poet  of  the  old  Attic  comedy 
(Suid.),  appears  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Stmttis,  and  to  have  consequently  lived  about  OL 
95.  (Harpocmt.  *.  v.  d£f\tpifuv.)  Suidas  ascribes 
to  him  five  comedies,  viz.  ActAir,  'l<fnytpuv*  KpqTtt, 
Aavdr)  and  Kivraupm.  Of  the  former  three  we 
still  possess  a  tew  fragments,  but  the  last  two  are 
completely  lost.  (Athen.  iii.  pp.  75,  114,  xi.  pp. 
467,  485  ;  Phot.  A&r.  s.  v.  pvaiKdp<fn)t ;  Aelian, 
Hut.  Ann.  vi.  51  ;  Phot.  p.  624  ;  Meineke,  Hist. 
Crit.  Comic.  Graec.  p.  266,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Cyzicur,  was  connected  by  friendship  with 
the  Persian  satrap  Pharnabazus,  and  afterwards 
formed  a  similar  connexion  with  Agesilaus.  Soon 
after  this,  Pharnabazus  requested  him  to  persuade 
Agesilaus  to  meet  him,  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly. (Xenoph.  Hellcn.  iv.  1.  §29;  Plut.  AyesiL 
12.)  This  happened  in  u.  c.  396,  shortly  before 
the  withdrawal  of  Agesilaus  from  the  satrapy  of 
Pharnabazus.  [L.  S.] 

APOLLO'PHANES  ('AiroXAtMpdVjji),  a  native 
of  Seleuccia,  and  physician  to  Antiochus  the  Great, 
king  of  Syria,  u.  t.  223—187,  with  whom,  as  op- 
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pears  from  Polybius  (v.  56,  58),  he  possessed  con- 
siderable influence.  Mead,  in  his  Dissert,  de 
Asm  wis  quiltwsdum  a  Sinyrnacia  in  Medicorum 
Honorem  /»e»ri««a,  Lond.  1724,  4to.,  thinks  that 
two  bronze  coin*,  struck  in  honour  of  a  person 
named  Apollophanes,  refer  to  the  physician  of  this 
name  ;  but  this  is  now  generally  considered  to  be 
a  mistake.  (See  Diet,  uf  Ant.  *.  r.  Mvdicus.)  A 
physician  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  several 
ancient  medical  writers.  (Fabricius  fiiltl.  O'r. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  7b\  cd.  vet.  ;  C.  G.  K'uhn,  Additani. 
a>i  EJcnchum  Afedkorum  VrUrum  a  Jo.  A.  Fubri- 
dn,  exhMtm^  Lips.  4to.,  182b\  Fascic.  iii. 
p.  8.)  [\V.  A.  (J.] 

AP0LL0THF.M1S  fAToAAcfto/m),  a  Greek 
historian,  whom  Plutarch  made  use  of  in  his  life  of 
Lvcurgus.  (c.  31.) 

A PUM Yl US  ('AwoVwos)  "driving  away  the 
flic*,"  a  surname  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  On  one 
occasion,  when  Heracles  was  offering  a  sacrifice  to 
Zeus  at  Olympia,  he  was  annoyed  by  hosts  of  flies, 
and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  he  offered  a  sacri- 
fice to  Zeus  Apomyiua,  whereupon  the  flies  with- 
drew across  the  river  Alphcius.  From  that  time 
the  Kleans  sacrificed  to  Zeus  under  this  name. 
(Paui.  v.  14.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

APONIA'N  US,  Dl'LLIUS,  joined  Antonius 
Primus  with  the  third  legion,  a-  o.  70.  (Tac.  Jlmt. 
iii.  10,  11.) 

O.  APO'NIUS,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
troops  which  revolted,  in  u.  c.  46,  from  Trebonius, 
Caesar's  lieutenant  in  Spain.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii. '_'!).) 
Aponius  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in  a.c.43, 
and  put  to  death.  (Appian,  U.  C.  iv.  26.) 
APO'NIUS  MU'TILUS.  [Minus.] 
APO'NIUS  SATURN  l'N  US.  [Sail  rnini:s.] 
APOl  ROPAKI  ('Awinpoxaiot),  certain  divini- 
ties, by  whose  assistance  the  Greeks  lielicved  that 
they  were  able  to  avert  any  threatening  danger  or 
calamity.  Their  statues  stood  at  Sicyon  near  the 
tomb  of  Kpopeus.  (Pans.  ii.  11.  §  2.)  The  Romans 
likewise  worshipped  gods  of  this  kind,  and  called 
them  dii  averruncu  derived  from  urvirtitirtin: 
(Varro,  de  L.  L.  vii.  102;  Gellius,  v.  12.)  [L.S.] 
APOTRO'PHIA  CAiroTpo^fo),  "the  expeller," 
a  surname  of  Aphrodite,  under  which  she  was 
worshipped  at  Thebes,  and  which  described  her  as 
the  goddess  who  expelled  from  the  hearts  of  men 
the  desire  after  sinful  pleasure  and  lust.  Her 
worship  under  this  name  was  believed  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Harmonio,  together  with  that 
of  Aphrodite  Urania  and  Pandcmos,  and  the  anti- 
quitv  of  her  statues  confirmed  this  belief.  (Paus. 
ix.  16.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

APPIA'NUS  ('Awwiardi),  a  native  of  Alexan- 
dria, lived  at  Rome  during  the  reigns  of  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius,  as  we  gather  from 
various  passages  in  his  work.  We  have  hardly 
any  particulars  of  his  life,  for  his  autobiography,  to 
which  he  refers  ut  the  end  of  the  preface  to  his 
history,  is  now  lost.  In  the  same  jmssnge  he  men- 
tions, that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  distinction 
at  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  pleading  causes  in  the 
courts  of  the  emperors.  He  further  states,  that  the 
emperors  considered  him  worthy  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  their  affairs  (fiixP'  M« 
updv  itrtpitftttitiv  d(Iw<ra*');  which  Sch weighauser 
and  others  interpret  to  mean,  that  he  was  appointed 
w  ttie  office  of  procurator  or  praefectus  of  Kgypt. 
There  ia,  however,  no  reason  for  this  supposition. 
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We  know,  from  a  letter  of  Fronto.  that  it  was  the 
office  of  procurator  which  he  held  (Fronto,  Kp.  ud 
Anton,  /'ium,  9,  p.  13,  Ac,  ed.  Niebuhr)  ;  but 
whether  he  had  the  management  of  the  emperors' 
finances  at  Rome,  or  went  to  some  province  in  this 
capacity,  is  quite  uncertain. 

Appian  wrote  a  Roman  history  ('P«/iai<td,  or 
'Pvfidiicil  i<rropla)  in  twenty-four  books,  on  a  plan 
different  from  that  of  most  historians.  He  did  not 
treat  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire  as  a  whole 
in  chronological  order,  following  the  series  of 
events;  but  he  gave  a  separate  account  of  the 
affairs  of  each  country  from  the  time  that  it  liecame 
connected  with  the  Romans,  till  it  was  finally  in- 
corporated in  the  Roman  empire.  The  first  foreign 
people  with  whom  the  Romans  came  in  contact 
were  the  Gauls;  and  consequently  his  history, 
according  to  his  plan,  would  have  begun  with  that 
people.  Rut  in  order  to  make  the  work  a  complete 
history  of  Rome,  he  devoted  the  first  three  books 
to  an  account  of  the  early  times  and  of  the  various 
nations  of  Italy  which  Rome  subdued.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  different  books  were  :  1.  The  kingly 
period  ('Pufiaucvy /3affiAi»r»j).  2.  Italy  ('ItoAikt?). 
3.  The  Samnites  (2ai/wiir»f).  4.  The  Gauls  or 
Celts  (K«ATunj).  5.  Sicily  and  the  other  islands 
(2<K«At«n)  «ral  Nipwrucfi).  ft.  Spain  ('Itfijpunj). 
7.  Hannibal'*  wars  (*AKri€aIirij).  8.  Libya,  Car- 
thage, nnd  Numidia  (A«*wn),  Kapxyfiovuc/l  Kai. 
N<,Moo«>oj).  9.  Macedonia  (MoKtSovticj).  10. 
Greece  and  the  Greek  states  in  Asia  Minor  ('EAAif- 
jrixi)  kcu  'IwKucn).  1 1.  Syriu  and  Parthia  (Sfpuunf 
Kal  napOunj).  12.  The*  war  with  Mithridates 
(MiUpiodrfwi).  13—21.  The  civil  wars  (*Em*o- 
Ata),  in  nine  books,  from  those  of  Marios  and 
Sulla  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  last  four  books 
also  had  the  title  of  vd  Aiyvrrtand.  22.  'E*aToi»- 
rarrJa,  comprised  the  history  of  a  hundred  years, 
from  the  kittle  of  Actium  to  the  beginning  of 
Vespasian's  reign.  23.  The  wars  with  Illvria 
('IWvptx^  or  Acucnrrj).  24.  Those  with  Arabia 
('Apa6lo%).  We  possess  only  eleven  of  these  com- 
plete ;  namely,  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  twenty-third.  There  are  also 
fragments  of  several  of  the  others.  The  Parthian 
history,  which  has  come  down  to  us  as  part  of  the 
eleventh  book,  has  been  proved  by  Schweighiiuser 
to  be  no  work  of  Appian,  but  merely  a  compilation 
from  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Antony  and  Crassus,  pro- 
bably made  in  the  middle  ages.  (See  Schweighau- 
scr's  Appuin,  vol.  iii.  p.  905,  Ac.) 

Appian  »  work  is  a  mere  compilation.  In  the 
early  timc6  he  chiefly  fallowed  Diony.Mua,  as  far  as 
the  "latter  went,  and  his  work  makes  up  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  for  the  books  of  Dionysius,  which 
are  lost  In  the  history  of  the  second  Punic  war 
Fabius  seems  to  have  been  his  chief  authority,  and 
subsequently  he  made  use  of  Polybius.  His  style 
is  clear  nnd  simple ;  but  he  possesses  few  merits  as 
an  historian,  and  he  frequently  mokes  the  most 
absurd  blunders.  Thus,  for  instance,  be  places 
Snguntum  on  the  north  of  the  lberns  (Iber.  7), 
and  states  that  it  takes  only  half  a  day  to  sail 
from  Spain  to  Hritain.  {Iber.  1.) 

Appian 's  history  was  first  published  in  a  barba- 
rous I^atin  translation  by  Candidus,  at  Venice,  in 
1472.  A  part  of  the  Greek  text  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Carolus  Stephanus,  Paris  1551  ;  which 
was  followed  bv  an  improved  Utin  version  by 
Gclcnius,  which  was  published  after  the  death  of 
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the  latter  at  Basel,  1554.  The  Greek  text  of  the 
Mffnpun)  tta\  'Awttalic/j  was  published  for  the  first 
time  by  H.  Stephanus,  Geneva,  1557.  Ursinns 
published  tome  fragments  nt  Antwerp,  158*2.  The 
second  edition  of  the  Greek  text  was  edited,  with 
the  Latin  version  of  Gclcnius,  by  H.  Stephanas, 
Geneva,  1592.  The  twenty-third  book  of  Appian, 
containing  the  wars  with  l'llyria,  was  first  publish- 
ed by  llwschelius,  Augsburg,  155)9,  mid  some  ad- 
ditional fragments  wore  added  by  Valesius,  Paris 
1 634.  The  third  edition  of  Appian's  work  was 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1(»70,  and  is  a  mere 
reprint  of  the  edition  of  H.  Stephanus.  The  work 
bears  on  the  title-page  the  name  of  Alexander 
Tolling,  but  he  did  absolutely  nothing  for  the  work, 
and  allowed  the  typographical  errors  of  the  old 
edition  to  remain.  The  fourth  edition,  and  infi- 
nitely the  best,  is  that  of  Schweigh'auser,  Leipzig, 
1785,  3  vols.  Uvo.  A  few  new  fragments  of  Appian 
were  published  by  Mai  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
A'oru  CJUctio  vet.  Scrip. :  they  are  "eprinted,  toge- 
ther with  the  new  fragments  of  Polybius,  in  "  Po- 
lybii  et  Appiani  Historiarum  Excerpta  Vaticana, 
\c,"  edited  by  Lutht,  Altona,  1830.  Mai  also 
discovered  a  letter  of  Appian  to  Fronto  (p.  229  in 
Niebuhr's  edition  of  Fronto). 

A'PPIAS,  a  nymph  of  the  Appian  well,  which 
was  situated  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Venus 
Genitrix  in  the  forum  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  was 
surrounded  by  statues  of  nymphs,  who  were  called 
Appiadcs.  (Ov.  Hem.  Am.  659,  Art  Am.  i.  81, 
iii.  451.)  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  iii.  1)  flatters  Appius 
Pulcher  by  applying  the  name  Appias  to  a  statue 
of  Minerva.  In  modern  times,  statues  of  nymphs 
have  been  found  on  the  spot  where  the  Appian  well 
existed  in  ancient  times,  and  they  are  considered 
to  be  statues  of  the  Appiades.  (Yiaconti,  in  Mus. 
J'io-CUm.  i.  p.  2 1  6,  cd.  Mcdiolan.)        [  L.  S.  ] 

APPION.  [Apion.] 

APPION,  a  jurist,  contemporary  with  Justinian, 
by  whom  he  is  named  in  terms  of  high  commenda- 
tion in  the  82nd  Novell,  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lent discharge  of  his  legal  duties  as  the  assessor  of 
Marcellus.  On  his  appointment,  A.  n.  539,  as 
communis  omnium,  or  major  judex,  with  jurisdiction 
next  to  the  emperor's  praefects  (dpxorrtt ),  he  is 
said  by  Justinian  to  have  acquired  a  high  character, 
not  only  legal,  but  general.  He  was  previously 
advocatia  fiaci,  an  office  to  which  was  attached  the 
title  spectabitis.  His  name  appears  as  consul  a.  d. 
539.  [J.  T.  G.] 

A'PPIUS  CLAU'DIUS.  [Claudius.] 
A'PPIITS  SILA'NUS.  [Silanus.] 
APPULRIA  or  APULEIA  GENS,  plebeian. 
The  cognomens  of  this  gens  are  Decianun,  Pan.ha, 
and  Satubninus:  those  who  bear  no  cognomen  are 
given  under  Appuleius.  The  first  of  the  Appu- 
leii,  who  obtained  the  consulship,  was  Q.  Appulcius 
Pansa,  n.  c.  300. 

APPULEIA  VARI'LIA.  [Appuleius,  No.  9.] 
APPULEIUS  or  APULEIUS.     J.  I*  Ap- 
pui.eiua,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  391,  impeached 
Camillus  for  having  secreted  part  of  the  spoils  of 
Vcii.    (Liv.  v.  32;  Plut  Cam.  12.) 

2.  L.  Appuleius,  one  of  the  Roman  ambassadors 
sent  in  b.c.  156  to  examine  into  the  state  of  affairs 
between  At  talus  and  Prusias.    (Polyb.  xxxii.  26.) 

3.  Appuleius,  proquaestor,  to  whom  Cicero 
addresses  two  letters  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  45,  46),  was 
perhaps  the  proquaestor  of  Q.  Philippus,  the  pro- 
consul, in  Asia  a.  c.  55. 
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4.  Appuleius,  a  praediator,  mentioned  by  Cicero 
in  two  of  his  letters  (ad  AU.  xii.  14,  17),  must  be 
distinguished  from  No.  3. 

5.  M.  Appuleius,  was  elected  augur  in  B.C.  45, 
and  Cicero  pleaded  illness  as  a  reason  for  his  ab- 
sence from  the  inaugural  festival,  which  seems  to 
have  lasted  several  days.  (Cic  ml  Alt.  xii.  13 
—  15.)  At  the  time  of  Caesar's  death,  B.  c  44. 
Appuleius  seems  to  have  been  quaestor  in  Asia  ;  and 
when  Hmtus  crossed  over  into  Greece  and  Asia,  he 
assisted  him  with  money  and  troops.  (Cic.  Phil. 
x.  11,  xiii.  16;  Appian,  Ii.  C.  iii.  63,  iv.  75.) 
He  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  u.  c.  43,  and 
fled  to  llrutus,  who  placed  him  over  Hithynia. 
After  the  death  of  llrutus,  b.c.  42,  he  surrendered 
the  province  to  Antony,  and  was  restored  by  him 
to  his  native  country.    (Appian.  JJ.  C.  iv.  46.) 

6.  Arpt'LBiua,  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in 
B.  c.  43,  escaped  with  his  wile  to  Sicily.  (Ap- 
pian, II.  ('.  iv.  40.)  He  must  be  distinguished 
from  No.  5,  who  was  proscribed  at  the  same  time. 
This  Appuleius  is  probably  the  same  as  the  tribune 
of  the  plebs  spoken  of  by  Appian.    (D.  C.  iii.  93.) 

7.  Sex  Appuleius  Sex.  p.  Skx.  n.,  consul  in 
B.  v.  29.  He  afterwards  went  to  Spain  as  procon- 
sul, and  obtained  a  triumph  in  a  c.  26,  for  the 
victories  he  had  gained  in  that  country.  (Dion 
Cass,  li.  20 ;  Fast.  Capital.) 

8.  M.  Appuleius  Sex.  p.  Sex.  n.,  consul  in 
B.  c.  20,  may  possibly  be  the  same  person  as  No. 
5.    (Dion  Cass.  liv.  7.) 

9.  Sex.  Appuleius  Sex.  f.  Skx.  n.,  probably 
a  son  of  No.  7,  consul  in  a.  d.  14,  the  year  in 
which  Augustus  died.  (Won  Cass.  Ivi.  29;  Suet. 
Aug.  100;  Tac  Ann.  i.  7;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  123.) 
He  is  called  in  two  passages  of  Dion  Cassius  (L  c 
and  liv.  30)  a  relation  of  Augustus.  Tacitus 
(Ann.  ii.  50)  speaks  of  Appuleia  Varilia,  who  was 
accused  of  adultery  and  treason  in  A.  D.  17,  as  a 
granddaughter  of  a  sister  of  Augustus.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  impossible  that  Sex.  Appuleius  may 
have  married  one  of  the  Marcellae,  the  two  daughters 
of  Octavia,  by  her  first  husband  Marcellus ;  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this  marriage. 

APPULEIUS  or  APULEIUS  (inscriptions 
and  the  oldest  MSS.  generally  exhibit  the  double 
consonant,  see  Cren.  Animad.  Phil  P.  xi.  sub.  init. ; 
Oudendorp,  ad  ApuL  Asia.  not.  p.  1),  chiefly  cele- 
brated as  the  author  of  the  Goldm  Ass,  was  born 
in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  in  Africa, 
at  Madaura,  which  was  originally  attached  to  the 
kingdom  of  Syphax,  was  transferred  to  Masinissa 
at  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  having 
been  eventually  colonized  by  a  detachment  of  Ro- 
man veterans,  attained  to  considerable  splendour. 
This  town  was  situated  far  inland  on  the  border 
line  between  Numidia  and  Gaetulia,  and  hence 
Appuleius  styles  himself  Seminumida  et  Scmigtw- 
tulus,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  no 
more  reason  to  feel  ashamed  of  his  hybrid  origin 
than  the  elder  Cyrus,  who  in  like  manner  might  be 
termed  Semitnrdus  ac  Semipcrsa.  (ApoUy.  pp.  443, 
444,  ed.  Florid.)  His  father  was  a  man  of  high 
respectability,  who  having  filled  the  office  of 
duumvir  and  enjoyed  all  the  other  dignities  of  his 
native  town,  bequeathed  at  his  death  the  sum  of 
nearly  two  millions  of  sesterces  to  his  two  sons. 
(Apolog.  p.  442.)  Appuleius  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  education  at  Carthage,  renowned  at 
that  period  as  a  school  of  literature  (Florida,  it. 
p.  20),  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Athens,  where 
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b»  became  warmly  attached  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Plutonic  philosophy,  and,  prosecuting  his  rest-arches 
in  many  different  departments,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  that  copious  stock  of  various  and  profound 
learning  by  which  he  was  subsequently  so  distin- 
guished. He  next  travelled  extensively,  visiting, 
it  would  appear,  Italy,  Greece,  and  A  Ma,  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  a  vast  number  of  religious  opinions 
and  modes  of  worship,  and  becoming  initiated  in 
the  greater  number  of  the  mysteries  and  secret 
fraternities  so  numerous  in  that  age.  (Lh  Mundo, 
p.  7-9  ;  AjxJog.  p.  494.)  Not  long  after  his  re- 
turn home,  although  he  had  in  some  degree 
diminished  his  patrimony  by  his  long-continued 
course  of  study,  by  his  protracted  residence  in 
foreign  countries,  and  by  various  acts  of  generosity 
towards  his  friends  and  old  instructors  (Apuloy. 
p.  44  2),  he  set  out  upon  a  new  journey  to  Alex- 
andria. (Apolog.  p.  518.)  On  his  way  thither 
he  was  taken  ill  at  the  town  of  Oca,  and  was 
hospitably  received  into  the  house  of  a  young  man, 
Sicinius  Pontianus  with  whom  he  had  lived 
upon  terms  of  close  intimacy,  a  few  years  pre- 
viously, at  Athens.  (Apolotj.  I.  c)  The  mo- 
ther of  Pontianus  Pudentilla  by  name,  was 
a  very  rich  widow  whose  fortune  was  at  her  own 
disposal.  With  the  full  consent,  or  rather  in  com- 
pliance with  the  earnest  solicitation  of  her  son,  the 
young  philosopher  agreed  to  marry  her.  (Ajtnir*/. 
p.  518.)  Meanwhile  Pontianus  himself  was  united 
to  the  daughter  of  a  certain  Hcrennias  Rufinus 
who  being  indignant  that  so  much  wealth  should 
pass  out  of  the  family,  instigated  his  son-in-law, 
together  with  a  younger  brother,  Sicinius  Pudens, 
a  mere  boy,  and  their  paternal  uncle,  Sicinius 
Aemilianus,  to  join  him  in  impeaching  Appuleius 
npon  the  charge,  that  he  had  gained  the  affections  of 
Pudentilla  by  charms  and  magic  spells.  (Apotm/. 
pp.  401,  451,  521,  52:2,  &c.)  The  accusation 
seems  to  have  been  in  itself  sufficiently  ridiculous. 
The  alleged  culprit  was  young,  highly  accomplish- 
ed, eloquent,  popular,  and  by  no  means  careless  in 
the  matters  of  dress  and  personal  adornment,  al- 
though, according  to  his  own  account,  he  was  worn 
and  wan  from  intense  application.  (Ajtolng.  p. 
406,  scqq.  421,  compare  p.  547.)  The  lady  was 
nearly  old  enough  to  be  his  mother ;  she  had  been 
a  widow  for  fourteen  years,  and  owned  to  forty, 
while  her  enemies  called  her  sixty  ;  in  addition  to 
which  she  was  by  no  means  attractive  in  her  ap- 
pearance, and  had,  it  was  well  known,  been  for 
some  time  desirous  again  to  enter  the  married 
atate.  (A/xJog.  pp.  450,  514,  520,  535,  546,  541, 
547.)  The  cause  was  heard  at  Sabrata  before 
Claudius  Maxiraus  proconsul  of  Africa  (AptdiMj. 
pp.  400,  445,  501),  and  the  spirited  and  triumph- 
ant defence  spoken  by  Appuleius  is  still  extant. 
Of  his  subsequent  career  we  know  little.  Judging 
from  the  voluminous  catalogue  of  works  attributed 
to  his  pen,  he  must  have  devoted  himself  most 
assiduously  to  literature ;  he  occasionally  declaimed 
in  public  with  great  applause  ;  he  had  the  charge 
of  exhibiting  gladiatorial  shows  and  wild  beast 
bunts  in  the  province,  and  statues  were  erected  in 
his  honour  by  the  senate  of  Carthage  and  of  other 
states.  (Apoloff.  pp.  445,  494  ;  Florid.  iiL  n.  16; 
Augustin.  Ep.  v.) 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  above  particulars  arc 
derived  from  the  statements  contained  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Appuleius,  especially  the  Apologia ;  but  in 
addition  to  these,  we  find  a  considerable  number  of 
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circumstances  recorded  in  almost  all  the  biographies 
prefixed  to  his  works.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Ins 
praenomen  was  Lucius  ;  that  the  name  of  his  father 
was  Theseus ;  that  his  mother  was  called  Salvia, 
was  of  Thessalian  extraction,  and  a  descendant  of 
Plutarch  ;  that  when  he  visited  Rome  he  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  Latin  language,  which  he 
acquired  without  the  aid  of  an  instructor,  by  his 
own  exertions ;  and  that,  having  dissipated  his 
fortune,  he  was  reduced  at  one  time  to  such  abject 
poverty,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  the  clothes 
which  he  wore,  in  order  to  pay  the  fees  of  admis- 
sion into  the  mysteries  of  Osiris.  These  and  other 
details  as  well  as  a  minute  portrait  of  his  person, 
depend  upon  the  untenable  supposition,  that  Appu- 
leius is  to  be  identified  with  Lucius  the  hero  of  his 
romance.  That  production  being  avowedly  a  work 
of  fiction,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  upon  what 
principle  any  portion  of  it  could  be  held  as  supply- 
ing authentic  materials  for  the  life  of  its  author, 
more  especially  when  some  of  the  facts  so  extracted 
are  at  variance  with  those  deduced  from  more 
trustworthy  sources ;  as,  for  example,  the  assertion 
that  he  was  at  one  time  reduced  to  beggary,  which 
is  directly  contradicted  by  a  passage  in  the  Apolo- 
gia referred  to  above,  where  he  states  that  his  for- 
tune had  been  merely  "  modice  imminutum "  by 
various  expenses.  In  one  instance  only  docs  he 
appear  to  forget  himself  (Met.  xi.  p.  260),  where 
Lucius  is  spoken  of  as  a  native  of  Madaura,  but 
no  valid  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this,  which 
is  probably  an  oversight,  unless  we  are  at  the  same 
time  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  Saint  Augustine,  who 
hesitates  whether  we  ought  not  to  believe  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  transformation  of  Lucius,  that 
is  Appuleius,  into  an  ass  to  be  a  true  narrative.  ✓ 
It  is  to  this  fanciful  identification,  coupled  with 
the  charges  preferred  by  the  relations  of  Pudentilla, 
and  his  acknowledged  predilection  for  mystical 
solemnities  that  wc  must  attribute  the  belief, 
which  soon  became  current  in  the  ancient  world, 
that  he  really  possessed  the  supernatural  powers 
attributed  to  him  by  his  enemies.  The  early 
pagan  controversialists  n*  wc  learn  from  Lactan- 
tius  were  wont  to  rank  the  marvels  said  to  have 
been  wrought  by  him  along  with  those  ascribed  to 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  to  appeal  to  these  as 
equal  to,  or  more  wonderful  than,  the  miracles  of 
Christ.  (Lactant.  Div.  Intl.  v.  3.)  A  generation 
later,  the  belief  continued  so  prevalent,  that  St. 
Augustine  was  requested  to  draw  up  a  serious  refu- 
tation— a  task  which  that  renowned  prelate  exe- 
cuted in  the  mof.t  satisfactory  manner,  by  simply 
referring  to  the  oration  of  Appuleius  himself.  (Mar- 
cellin.  Ep.  iv.  ad  Auyuslin.  and  Augustin.  Ep.  v. 
ad  .\fatveUin.) 

No  one  can  peruse  a  few  pages  of  Appuleius 
without  being  at  once  impressed  with  his  conspi- 
cuous excellences  and  glaring  defects.  We  find 
everywhere  an  exuberant  play  of  fancy,  liveliness, 
humour,  wit,  learning,  acuteness,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  real  eloquence.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
style  can  be  more  vicious.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  unnatural,  both  in  its  general  tone  and  aUo 
in  the  phraseology  emplo3-cd.  The  former  is  dis- 
figured by  the  constant  recurrence  of  ingenious  but 
forced  and  tumid  conceits  and  studied  prettinesses 
while  the  latter  is  remarkable  for  the  multitude  of 
obsolete  words  ostentatiously  paraded  in  almost 
every  sentence.  The  greater  number  of  these  are 
to  be  found  in  the  extent  compositions  of  the  oldest 
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dramatic  writers,  and  in  quotations  preserved  by 
the  grammarians ;  and  those  for  which  no  autho- 
rity can  be  produced  were  in  all  probability  drawn 
from  the  same  source,  and  not  arbitrarily  coined  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  moment,  as  some  critics 
have  imagined.  The  least  faulty,  perhaps,  of  all 
his  pieces  is  the  Apologia.  Here  he  spoke  from 
deep  feeling,  and  although  we  may  in  many  places 
detect  the  inveterate  affectation  of  the  rhetorician, 
yet  there  is  often  a  bold,  manly,  straight-forward 
heartiness  and  truth  which  we  seek  in  vain  in 
those  compositions  where  his  feelings  were  leas 
touched. 

We  do  not  know  the  year  in  which  our  author  was 
bom,  nor  that  in  which  he  died.  But  the  names 
of  Lollius  Urbicus,  Scipio  Orfitus,  Severianus, 
Lolliauus  Avitus,  and  others  who  are  incidentally 
mentioned  by  him  as  his  contemporaries,  and  who 
from  other  sources  are  known  to  have  held  high 
offices  under  the  Antouines,  enable  us  to  determine 
the  epoch  when  he  flourished. 

The  extant  works  of  Appuleius  are  :  I.  Meta- 
morphoseon  seu  de  Asino  Aureo  Libri  XL  This 
celebrated  romance,  which,  together  with  the  Svot 
of  Lucian,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  upon  a 
work  bearing  the  same  title  by  a  certain  Lucius  of 
Patrae  (Photius,  BU4.  cod.  exxix.  p.  165)  belonged 
to  the  class  of  talcs  distinguished  by  the  ancients 
under  the  title  of  Mi/esiae  fubulue.  It  seems  to  have 
been  intended  simply  as  a  satire  upon  the  hypocrisy 
and  debauchery  of  certain  or  Icra  of  priests,  the  frauds 
of  juggling  pretenders  to  supernatural  powers,  and 
the  general  profligacy  of  public  morals.  There  are 
some  however  who  discover  a  more  recondite  mean- 
ing, and  especially  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses,  who  has  at  great  length  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  Golden  Ass  was  written  with  the 
view  of  recommending  the  Pagan  religion  in  oppo- 
sition to  Christianity,  which  was  at  that  time 
making  rapid  progress,  and  especially  of  inculcating 
the  importance  of  initiation  into  the  purer  myste- 
ries. (Mr.  Leg.  bk.  ii.  sect,  iv.)  The  epithet 
Aureus  U  generally  supposed  to  have  been  be- 
stowed in  consequence  of  the  admiration  in  which 
the  tile  was  held,  for  being  considered  as  the  niost 
excellent  composition  of  its  kind,  it  was  compared 
to  the  most  excellent  of  metals  just  as  the  apoph- 
thegms of  Pythagoras  were  distinguished  as  X9ua* 
Jf*Tj.  Warburton,  however,  ingeniously  contends 
that  aureus  was  the  common  epithet  bestowed 
upon  all  Milesian  tales,  because  they  were  such  as 
strollers  used  to  rehearse  for  a  piece  of  money  to 
the  rabble  in  a  circle,  after  the  fashion  of  oriental 
story-tellers.  He  founds  his  conjecture  upon  an 
expression  in  one  of  Pliny's  Epistles  (ii.  20), 
assem  para,  et  acx'ipe  auivam  fabulam,  which 
seems,  however,  rather  to  mean  "  give  me  a  piece 
of  copper  and  receive  in  return  a  story  worth  a 
piece  of  gold,  or,  precious  as  gold,"  which  brings 
us  back  to  the  old  explanation.  The  well-kuown 
and  exquisitely  beautiful  episode  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche  is  introduced  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
books.  This,  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of 
the  principal  narrative,  is  evidently  an  allegory, 
and  is  generally  understood  to  shadow  forth  the 
progress  of  the  soul  to  perfection. 

ii.  Fhrulorum  Libri  IV.  An  dyflo Ao>(o,  con- 
taining select  extracts  from  various  orations  and 
dissertations,  collected  probably  by  some  admirer. 
It  hits,  however,  been  imagined  that  we  havo  hero 
a  sort  of  common  olace- book,  in  which  Aoouleius 
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registered,  from  time  to  time,  such  ideas  and  foncc 
of  expression  as  he  thought  worth  preserving,  with 
a  view  to  their  insertion  iu  some  continuous  com* 
position.  This  notion,  although  adopted  by  Ou- 
dendorp,  has  not  found  many  supporters.  It  is 
wonderful  that  it  should  ever  have  been  seriously 
propounded. 

III.  De  Deo  Socratis  Liber.  This  treatise  haa 
been  roughly  attacked  by  St.  Augustine. 

IV.  JJc  /Jogmatc  J'lutonis  LMtri  Ires.  The  finrt 
book  contains  some  account  of  the  sjKculutiee  doc- 
trines of  Plato,  the  second  of  his  morals,  the  third 
of  his  logic. 

V.  De  Mundo  L.iber.  A  translation  of  the  work 
xtpl  k6<jhov,  at  one  time  ascribed  to  Aristotle, 

VI.  Apologia  Mve  De  Afagia  Liber.  The  ora- 
tion described  above,  delivered  before  Claudius 
Maxim  us. 

VII.  Jlermetis  Trismegisti  De  Nuivra  Deorum 
Dialogus.  Scholars  arc  at  variance  with  regard 
to  the  authenticity  of  this  translation  of  the  Ascle- 
pian  dialogue.  As  to  the  original,  see  Fabric. 
Bibl.  (irate,  u  8. 

Besides  these  a  number  of  works  now  lost  are 
mentioned  incidentally  by  Appuleius  himself,  and 
many  others  belonging  to  soma  Appuleius  are  cited 
by  the  grammarians.  He  professes  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  "  poeinata  omne  genus  apt  a  tin/at,  lyrae, 
sacco,  cothurno,  it  in  saliras  ac  grip/ion,  item  ki&toruis 
varius  rerum  nee  nun  orationcs  laudato*  disertU  wee 
non  dialogs*  laudatc*  pJiitusujikis,'"  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin  {Florid,  ii.  i),  iil  18,  20,  iv.  24) ;  and 
we  find  especial  mention  made  of  a  collection  of 
poems  on  playful  and  amatory  themes,  entitled 
Luduruy  from  which  a  few  fragments  arc  quoted 
in  the  Apologia,  (pp.  408,  409,  414  ;  compare 
538.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Borne,  by 
Swcynheym  and  PnnnarU,  in  the  year  1469,  edited 
by  Andrew,  bishop  of  Aleria.  It  is  excessively 
rare,  and  is  considered  valuable  in  a  critical  point 
of  view,  because  it  contains  a  genuine  text  honestly 
copied  from  MSS.,  and  free  from  the  multitude  of 
conjectural  emendations  by  which  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  the  earlier  editions  are  corrupted.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  only  old  edition  which  escaped  mu- 
tilation by  the  Inquisition. 

An  excellent  edition  of  the  Asinus  appeared  at 
Leyden  in  the  year  1/86,  printed  in  4  to.,  and 
edited  by  Oudeudorp  and  Buhnken.  Two  addi- 
tional volumes,  containing  the  remaining  works, 
appeared  at  Leyden  in  1823,  edited  by  Boscha, 
A  new  and  very  elaborate  edition  of  the  whole 
works  of  Appuleius  has  been  published  at  Leipzig, 
1842,  by  G.  F.  Hildebrand. 

A  great  number  of  translation!  of  the  Golden 
Ass  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  principal  European 
languages.  The  last  English  version  is  that  by 
Thomas  Taylor,  in  one  volume  8vo.,  London, 
1822,  which  contains  also  the  tract  De  fko 
Socratis.  [W.  IC] 

L.  APPULEIUS,  commonly  called  ArruLKirH 
Darharuk,  a  botanical  writer  of  whose  life  no  par- 
ticulars are  known,  and  whose  date  is  rather  uncer- 
tain. He  has  somtimcs  been  identified  with  Appu- 
leius, the  author  of  the  *  Golden  Asa,"  and  some- 
times with  Appuleius  OlsustCiiLsus,  Appi  lkh  s], 
but  his  work  is  evidently  written  later  than  the  time 
of  either  of  those  persons,  and  probably  cannot  be 
placed  earlier  than  the  fourth  century  after  Christ. 
It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  entitled  Herbarium,  tern 
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ftb  Afe<i tcamiftihtu  Hcri/armn  ;  it  consists  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  chapters,  and  is  mostly 
taken  from  Dioscoridea  and  Pliny.  It  was  first 
published  at  Rome  by  Jo.  Phil,  de  Lignamine, 
4 1<>.,  without  date,  but  before  1484.  It  was  re- 
printed three  times  in  the  sixteenth  century,  be- 
sides being  included  in  two  collections  of  medical 
writers,  and  in  several  editions  of  the  works  of 
Appuleius  of  Modaura.  The  last  and  best  edition 
is  that  by  Ackennann  in  his  /'araWium  A/edim- 
tnenl'rrum  Scripton*  Antiyui,  Norimb.  1788,  8vo. 
A  short  work,  De  Ponderibus  et  Mensuris," 
bearing  the  name  of  Appuleius,  is  to  be  found  at 
the  end  of  no  vend  editions  of  Mcsue's  works. 
(Haller,  BiUiotk.  Hotan.  ;  Choulnnt,  Handbwh  Jrr 
liruhrrhinde  fur  die  Allrrc  Mrdicin.)  [W.A.O.] 

APPULEIUS,  L.  CAECl'LICUS  M1NU- 
TI  A'NL'S,  the  author  of  a  work  de  Orthopraxia , 
of  which  considerable  fragments  were  first  published 
by  A.  Mai  in  **  Juris  Civilia  Antc-Justinianei  Reli- 
quiae, Ac,"  Rome,  18*23.  They  were  republished 
by  Osnnn,  Darmstadt,  182G,  with  two  other  gram- 
matical works,  de  Xota  A*)>irutionis  and  de  Jjiph- 
thuntri*,  which  also  bear  the  name  of  Appuleius. 
Mndvig  hns  shewn  (de  Apu/eii  I'rupm.  de  Orthoyr., 
Hafuiac,  1829),  that  the  treatise  de  OrtJuMfrujAia 
is  the  work  of  a  literary  impostor  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  two  other  grammatical  treatises 
nXxtve  "mentioned  were  probably  written  in  the 
tenth  century  of  our  aera. 

A'PRIKS  ('Awpt'ijj,  'Airpfor),  a  king  of  Egypt, 
the  8th  of  the  26th  (Sai'te)  dynasty,  the  Pharaoh- 
Ilnphra  of  Scripture  (lxx.  Ottaftnj),  the  Vaphres 
of  Munetho,  succeeded  his  father  Psammuthis,  a.  a 
596.  The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  distin- 
guished by  great  success  in  war.  He  conquered 
Palestine  a  nd  Phoenicia,  and  for  a  short  time  re- 
established the  Egyptian  influence  in  Syria,  which 
had  been  overthrown  by  Neburhadncumr.  He 
failed,  however,  to  protect  his  ally  Zedckiah,  king 
of  Jerusalem,  from  the  renewed  attack  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  took  and  destroyed  Jerusalem, 
(ar,  586.)  About  the  same  time,  in  consequence 
»f  the  failure  of  an  expedition  which  Apries  had 
sent  against  C  yrene,  his  army  rebelled  and  elected 
as  king  Amasis,  whom  Apries  had  sent  to  reconcile 
them.  The  cruelty  of  Apries  to  Patarbcmis,  whom 
he  had  sent  to  bring  kick  Amasis,  and  who  had 
failed  in  the  attempt,  exasperated  the  principal 
Egyptians  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  deserted 
him,  leaving  him  only  to  the  protection  of  an 
auxiliary  force  of  30,000  Greeks.  With  these 
and  the  few  Egyptian*  who  remained  faithful 
to  him,  Apries  encountered  Amasis  at  Momem- 
phis,  but  his  army  was  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  he  himself  was  taken  alive.  Amasis 
treated  him  for  some  time  with  kindness,  but 
at  length,  iu  consequence  of  the  continued  mur- 
murs of  the  Egyptians,  he  suffered  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  (Herod.  161,  &c,  169,  iv.  159; 
Diod.  i.  68;  Athen.  xiii.  p. 560;  Jerem.  xxxvii.  5,7, 
xliv.  30,  xlvi.  26  ;  Exek.  xxix.  3;  Joseph.  Ant.  x. 
9.  §  7;  Amasis.)  [P.  S.] 

APRO'NIUS.  1.  C.  A PRONi lis,  elected  one  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  on  the  abolition  of  the 
deeemrirate,  B.  c.  449.    (Liv.  iii.  54.) 

2.  Apbonius,  the  chief  of  the  decumani  in 
Sicily  during  the  government  of  Verrcs  (n.  c.  73 — 
71),  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  for  rapacity 
and  wickedness  of  every  kind.  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  44, 
iii.  9,  12,  21,  23.) 
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3.  L.  ArRONltrs,  consul  suffectus  in  A.  n.  8 
(Ftut.  Capii.y,  belonged  to  the  military  staff  of 
Drusns  (aJtors  DruM),  when  the  latter  was  sent  to 
quell  the  revolt  of  the  army  in  German}-,  A.  u.  14. 
Apronius  was  sent  to  Rome  with  two  others  to 
curry  the  demands  of  the  mutineers  ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Germany  he  served  under  GermanictiN 
;md  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Roman  generals  in 
the  campaign  of  a.  n.  15.  On  account  of  his  ser- 
vices in  this  war  he  obtained  the  hon~ur  of  Hie 
triumphal  ornaments.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  29,  56,  72.) 
He  was  in  Rome  in  the  following  year,  a.  r».  16 
(ii.  32) ;  and  four  years  afterwards  (a.  n.  20),  he 
succeeded  Camillus,  as  proconsul,  in  the  government 
of  Africa.  He  carried  on  the  war  against  Tac  fari- 
nas, and  enforced  military  discipline  with  great 
severity,  (iii.  21.)  He  was  subsequently  the  pro- 
praetor of  lower  Germany,  when  the  Erisii  re- 
volted, and  seems  to  have  lost  his  life  in  the  war 
against  them.  (iv.  73,  compared  with  xi.  19.) 
Apronius  had  two  daughters:  one  of  whom  was 
married  to  Plautius  Silvanus,  and  was  murdered 
by  her  husband  (iv.  22) ;  the  other  was  married 
to  Lentulus  Gaetulicus,  consul  in  a.  d.  26.  (vi. 
30.)  He  had  a  son,  L.  Apronius  Caesianus,  who 
accompanied  his  father  to  Africa  in  a.  d.  20  (iii. 
21 ),  and  who  was  consul  for  six  months  with  Cali- 
gula in  a.  D.  39.    (Dion  Cass.  lix.  13.) 

APRONIA'NUS.  1.  C.  Vipotanus  Apho- 
nia nus,  was  proconsul  of  Africa  at  the  accession 
of  Vespasian,  a.  D.  70.  (Tac.  Hid.  i.  76.)  Ho 
is  probably  the  same  Apronianu*  as  the  consul  of 
that  name  in  A.  D.  59. 

2.  Cassii's  Apronianuk,  the  father  of  Dion 
Cassias,  the  historian,  was  governor  of  Dalmatia 
and  Cilicin  at  different  periods.  Dion  Cassias  was 
with  his  father  in  Cilicia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  36, 
lxix.  1,  lxxiu  7.)  Rcimar  (de  Vila  Cassii  Dionit 
§  6.  p.  1535)  supposes,  that  Apronianu*  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  senate  about  a.  d.  180. 

3.  Apronianus,  governor  of  the  province  of 
Asia,  was  unjustly  condemned  to  death  in  his 
absence,  a.  n.  203.    (Dion  Cass  Ixxvi.  8.) 

4.  Apronianus  Asterius.    [Aktkrius  ] 
A'PSINES  CA^urj').      1,  An  Athenian  so- 
phist, called  by  Suidas  (#.  t\;  comp.  Eudoc.  p.  67) 
a  man  worthy  of  note,  and  father  of  Onasimus,  but 
otherwise  unknown. 

2.  A  son  of  Onasimus,  and  grandson  of  Apsinea 
No.  1,  is  likewise  called  an  Athenian  sophist.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  he  may  be  the  Apsines 
whose  commentary  on  Demosthenes  is  mentioned 
by  Ulpian  (ad  Demosth.  Lectin,  p.  1 1 ;  comp.  Schul. 
<ul  Hermotf.  p.  402),  and  who  taught  rhetoric  at 
Athens  at  the  time  of  Aedcsius,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  though  this  Apsines  is  called  a 
Lacedaemonian.  (Eiiuap.  Vit.  Sojth.  p.  113,  ed. 
Antwerp.  1568.)  This  Apsines  and  his  disciples 
were  hostile  to  Julianus,  a  contemporary  rhetori- 
cian at  Athens,  and  to  his  school.  This  enmity  grew 
so  much  that  Athens  in  the  end  found  itself  in  a 
state  of  civil  warfare,  which  required  the  presence 
of  a  Roman  proconsul  to  suppress.  (Eunap.  p.  1 15, 

&.C.) 

3.  Of  Gadara  in  Phoenicia,  a  Greek  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Maxi* 
minus,  about  a.  n.  235.  He  studied  at  Smyrna 
under  Hemcleides,  the  Lycian,  and  afterwards  at 
Nicomcdia  under  Basilicus.  He  subsequently 
taught  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  distinguished  hira- 

|  self  so  much  that  he  was  honoured  with  the 
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■ular  dignity.    (Suidas,  *.  r. ;  Txet/es.  ClUl.  vJII. 
696.)    He  was  a  friend  of  Philostratus  (  fit.  Soph. 
ii.  33.  §  4),  who  praises  the  strength  and  fidelity 
of  his  memory,  but  is  afraid  to  sny  more  for  fear  of 
being  suspected  of  flattery  or  partiality.    We  atill 
possess  two  rhetorical  works  of  A  [mines:    1.  Tltpi 
tw  flippy  tow  no\i7tKov  A0701/  t4xvt),  which  was 
first  printed  by  Aldus  in  his  Hhetores  Graeci  (pp. 
682 — 726),  under  the  incorrect  title  rix*n\  faro, 
pinr}  wtpl  irpooifu'wc,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Scholiast 
on  Hcrmogenes  (p.  14,  but  see  p.  297).  This 
work,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  a  greater  work, 
and  is  so  much  interpolated  that  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  form  a  correct  notion  of  it.    In  some  of 
the  interpolated  parts  Apsincs  himself  is  quoted. 
A  considerable  portion  of  it  was  discovered  by 
Rhunken  to  belong  to  a  work  of  Longinus  on 
rhetoric,  which  is  now  lost,  and  this  portion  has 
consequently  been  omitted  in  the  new  edition  of 
Walz  in  his  Rhetores  Graeci.   (ix.  p.  46.r>,  &c; 
corap.  Westermann,  (leach,  d.  Griech.  Bercdtwmk. 
§  98,  n.  6.)    2.  Tl*p\  t&v  iax1\fJia'Tt(TtJL*vwy  WP°- 
S\rjndTuv,  is  of  little  importance  and  very  short. 
It  is  printed  in  Aldus'  lihetor.  Grace,  pp.  727-730, 
and  in  Walz.  Rhetor.  Grace,  ix.  p.  534,  A:c.  [L.S.J 
APSYRTUS  or  ABSYRTUS  ('A+vpros),  one 
of  the  principal  veterinary  surgeons  of  whom  any 
remains  are  6till  extant,  was  bom,  according  to 
Suidas  (».  r.)  and  Eudocia  (  Violar.  ap.  Villoison, 
Anted.  Graeea,  vol.  i.  p.  65),  at  Prusa  or  Nico- 
mcdia  in  Bithynia.    He  is  said  to  have  served 
under  Constantino  in  his  campaign  on  the  Danube, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  that  under 
Constantine  the  Great,  a.  d.  322,  but  some  refer  it 
to  that  under  Constantine  IV.  (or  Pogonutiui)y 
A.  D.  671.    His  remains  are  to  be  found  in  the 
**  Vetcrinariae  Medicinae  Libri  Duo,"  first  pub- 
lished in  Latin  by  J.  Ruellius,  Paris,  1530,  foL, 
and  afterwards  in  Greek  by  S.  Grynaeus,  Basil. 
1537,  4to.    Sprengel  published  a  little  work  en- 
titled u  Programma  dc  Apsyrto  Bithrnio,"  Halac, 
1832,  4to.  [W.  A.  G.] 

A'PTEROS  CArrtpoi),  "the  wingless,"  a  sur- 
name under  which  Nice  (the  goddess  of  victory) 
had  a  sanctuary  at  Athens.  This  goddess  was 
usually  represented  with  wings,  and  their  absence 
in  this  instance  was  intended  to  signify  that  Vic- 
tory would  or  could  never  fly  away  from  Athens. 
The  same  idea  was  expressed  at  Sparta  by  a  statue 
of  Ares  with  his  feet  chained.  (Paus.  i.  22.  §  4, 
iii.  15.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

APULEIUS.  [APk'ULKius.] 
APU'STIA  GENS,  had  the  cognomen  Fullo. 
The  Apustii  who  bear  no  cognomen  are  spoken  of 
under  Apustius.  The  first  member  of  this  gens 
who  obtained  the  consulship,  was  L.  Apustius 
Fullo,  b.  c.  226. 

APU'STIUS.  1.  L.  Apustius,  the  comman- 
der of  the  Roman  troops  at  Tarentum,  a.  c.  215. 
(Liv.  xxiii.  38.) 

2.  L.  Apustius,  legate  of  the  consul  P.  Sul- 
picius  in  Macedonia,  b.  c  200,  was  an  active 
officer  in  the  war  against  Philip.  He  was  after- 
wards a  legato  of  the  consul  L.  Cornelius  Scipio, 
B.  c.  190,  and  was  killed  in  the  same  year  in  an 
engagement  in  Lycia.  (Liv.  xxxi.  27,  xxxvii.  4, 
16.) 

3.  P.  Apustius,  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
the  younger  Ptolemy,  B.  c.  161.    (Polyb.  xxxii. 

"  A'QUILA  ('Aafooj),  the  translator  of  the  Old 
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Testament  into  Greek,  was  a  native  of  Pontu*. 
Kpiphanes  ( De  Pond,  et  Mens.  15)  states,  that  ho 
was  a  relation  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  (Aelia 
Capitolina) ;  that  he  was  converted  to  Christianity, 
but  excommunicated  for  practising  the  heathen 
astrology ;  and  that  he  then  went  over  to  the 
Jews,  and  was  circumcised ;  but  this  account  is 
probably  founded  only  on  vague  rumours.  All 
that  we  know  with  certainty  i%  that  having  been 
a  heathen  he  became  a  Jewish  proselyte,  and  that 
he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  probably  about 
130  a.  D.  (Iren.  ill  24;  Euscb.  Pruep.  Eran. 
vii.  1  ;  Hk-ron.  Ep.  ad  Pammach.  vol.  iv.  pt  2, 
p.  255,  Mart.) 

He  translated  the  Old  Testament  from  Hebrew 
into  Greek,  with  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
Jews  who  spoke  Greek  with  a  version  better  fitted 
than  the  Septuagint  to  sustain  them  iu  their  op- 
position to  Christianity.  He  did  not,  however,  as 
some  have  supposed,  falsify  or  pervert  the  sense  of 
the  original,  but  he  truncated  every  word,  even 
the  titles  »uch  as  Messiah,  with  the  most  literal 
accuracy.  This  principle  was  carried  to  the  utmost 
extent  in  a  second  edition,  which  was  named  naY 
dnpiStuw.  The  version  was  very  popular  with  the 
Jews,  in  whose  synagogues  it  was  read.  ( Xovell. 
146.)  It  was  generally  disliked  by  the  Chri»tians  j 
but  Jerome,  though  sometime*  showing  this  feel- 
ing, at  other  times  speaks  most  highly  of  Aquila 
and  his  version.  {Quaest.  2,  ad  Damas.  iii.  p.  35  ; 
Epist.  ad  MureelL  iii.  p.  96,  ii.  p.  312 ;  Qwiest. 
Heb.  in  Genes,  iii.  p.  216  ;  Comment,  in  Jes.  c  8; 
Comment,  in  Hos.  c.  2.)  The  version  is  also 
praised  by  Origcn.  {Comment,  in  Joh.  viii.  p.  131; 
1  {capons,  ad  African,  p.  224.) 

Only  a  few  fragments  remain,  which  have  been 
published  in  the  editions  of  the  Hcxapla  [Orh 
UBNKs],and  in  Dathe's Opuscula> Lips.  1746.  [ P. S.] 
A'QUILA,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  sta- 
tioned with  a  few  cohorts,  in  a.  d.  50,  to  protect 
Cotys,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  who  had  received  tha 
sovereignty  after  the  expulsion  of  Mithridates.  In 
the  same  year,  Aquila  obtained  the  praetorian 
insignia.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  15,  21.) 

A'QUILA,  JU'LIUS  (GALLUS?),  a  Roman 
jurist,  from  whose  liber  responsorum  two  fragments 
concerning  tutores  are  preserved  in  the  Digest.  1  n 
the  Florentine  Index  he  is  named  Gall  ait  Aquila, 
probably  from  an  error  of  the  scribe  in  reading 
ToAAou  for  IovXiov.  This  has  occasioned  Julius 
Aquila  to  be  confounded  with  Aquilliu*  Gallus. 
His  date  is  uncertain,  though  he  probably  lived 
under  or  before  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus, 
a.  d.  193-8 ;  for  in  Dig.  26.  tit  7,  s.  34  he  gives 
an  opinion  upon  a  question  which  seems  to  nave 
been  first  settled  by  Severus.  (Dig.  27.  tit  3.  a.  I. 
§  3.)  By  most  of  the  historians  of  Roman  law  lie 
is  referred  to  a  later  period.  He  may  possibly  be 
the  same  person  with  Lucius  Julius  Aquila,  who 
wrote  de  Etrusca  disciplinat  or  with  that  Aquila 
who,  under  Septimius  Severus,  was  praefect  oi 
Egypt  and  became  remarkable  by  his  persecution  of 
the  Christians.  (Majansius,  Comm.  ad  30  Juriscon. 
Fragm.  vol.  ii.  p.  288 ;  Otto,  in  Praef.  The*,  vol. 
i.  p.  13;  Zimmern,  Horn.  ftechtm-Geschw/de^  vol.  i. 
§  103.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

A'QUILA,  L.  PO'NTIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
probably  in  B.  c.  45,  was  the  only  member  of  the 
college  that  did  not  rise  to  Caesar  as  he  passed  by 
the  tribunes'  seats  in  his  triumph.  (Suet  Jul.  tbes. 
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78.)  He  was  one  of  Caesar's  murderers,  and  after- 
wards served  ns  a  legate  off  Brutus  at  the  beginning 
of  B>  c  43  in  Cisalpine  Caul.  He  defeated  T. 
Munatius  Plancus,  and  drove  him  out  of  Pollen  tin, 
but  was  killed  himself  in  the  battle  fought  against 
Antony  by  Hirtius.  He  was  honoured  with  a 
statue.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  113;  Dion  Cass.  xlvi. 
38,  40  ;  Cic.  I'kiL  xi.  6,  xiii.  12,  */  fan.  x.  33.) 
Pontius  Aquila  was  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  him  in  his  letters.  {Ad  Fam. 
▼.  2—4,  vii.  2,  3.) 

A'QUILA  ROMA'NUS,  a  rhetorician,  who 
lived  after  Alexander  Numenius  but  before  Julius 
Runnianus,  probably  in  the  third  century  after 
Christ,  the  author  of  a  small  work  intitled,  deFigvrii 
Sententiarum  et  Etoadionii,  which  is  usually  printed 
with  Rutilius  Lupus.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Ruhnkeu,  Lugd.  Bat  1768,  reprinted  with  addi- 
tional notes  by  Frotscher,  Lips.  1831.  Runnianus 
states,  that  Aquila  took  the  materials  of  this  work 
from  one  of  Alexander  Numenius  on  the  same 
subject.  [See  p.  123,  a.] 

A'QUILA,  VEDIUS,  commander  of  the  thir- 
teenth legion,  one  of  Otho's  generals,  was  present 
in  the  battle  in  which  Otho's  troops  were  defeated 
by  those  of  Vitellius,  a.  t>.  70.  lie  subsequently 
espoused  Vespasian's  party.  (Tac.  Hist,  ii.44,  iii.  7.) 

AQUTLIA  SEVF/RA,  JU'LIA,  the  wife  of 
the  emperor  Elagabalus,  whom  he  married  after 
divorcing  his  former  wife,  Paula.  This  marriage 
gave  great  offence  at  Rome,  since  Aquilia  was  a 
vestal  virgin ;  but  Elagabalus  said  that  he  had 
contracted  it  in  order  that  divine  children  might 
be  bom  from  himself,  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  a 
vestal  virgin.  Dion  Cassius  says,  that  he  did  not 
live  with  her  long ;  but  that  after  marrying  three 
others  successively,  he  again  returned  to  her.  It 
appears  from  coins  that  he  could  not  have  married 
her  before  a.  d.  221.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxix.  9 ;  Hero- 
dian.  v.  6 ;  Eckhel,  vii.  p.  259.) 


COIN  OF  JULIA  AQUILIA  8EVBRA. 

AQUILI'NUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Herminia 
Gens. 

1.  T.  Hxrmimus  Aqujlinus,  one  of  the  heroes 
in  the  lay  of  the  Tarquins,  was  with  M.  Horatius 
the  commander  of  the  troops  of  Tarquinius  Superbus 
when  he  was  expelled  from  the  camp.  He  was 
one  of  the  defenders  of  the  Sublician  bridge  against 
the  whole  force  of  Porsenna,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  subsequent  battle  ngainst  the  Etruscans. 
He  was  consul  in  a  c.  606,  and  fell  in  the  battle 
of  the  lake  Regillus  in  498,  in  single  combat  with 
Mamilius.  (Liv.  ii.  10,  II,  20;  Dionys.  iv.  75, 
v.  22,  23,  26,  36,  vi.  12;  Plut.  Poplic  16.) 

2.  Lab  Hkrminiub  T.  f.  Aquilinur,  Cos. 
a.  c  4  48.  (Liv.  iii.  65;  Dionys.  xi.  51.) 

AQ  U  I'LLI  A,  whom  some  had  said  that  Quintus 
Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  intended  to  marry. 
Ckero  mentions  the  report  in  one  of  his  letters, 
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a  c.  44,  and  says,  in  another,  thnt  young  Quintus 
would  not  endure  her  us  a  step-mother,  (as*  Alt. 
xiv.  13,  17.) 

AQLH'LLIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian. 
On  coins  and  inscriptions  the  name  is  almost  always 
written  Aqnilliu.%,  but  in  manuscripts  generally  with 
a  single  /.  This  gens  was  of  great  antiquity.  Two 
of  the  Aquillii  are  mentioned  among  the  Roman 
nobles  who  conspired  to  bring  back  the  Tarquins 
(Liv.  ii.  4);  and  a  member  of  the  house,  C.  Aquil- 
lius  Tuscus,  is  mentioned  as  consul  as  early  as 
a  c.  41)7.  The  cognomens  of  the  Aquillii  under 
the  republic  are  CoftVOS,  Crassus,  Flokuh,Gal- 
lus,  Tuscus :  for  those  who  bear  no  surname,  sco 
Aquilliur. 

AQUTLLIUS.  1.  M\Aquilliu8,M\f.M\n. 
Consul  a  c.  129,  put  an  end  to  the  war  which  had 
been  carried  on  against  Aristonicus,  the  son  of 
Eumenes  of  Pergamua,  and  which  had  been  almost 
terminated  by  his  predecessor,  Perperna.  On  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  was  accused  by  P.  Lentulu*  of 
maladministration  in  his  province,  but  was  acquit, 
ted  by  bribing  the  judges.  (Flor.  ii.  20;  Justin, 
xxxvi.  4 ;  Veil.  Pat.  il  4  ;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  5, 
Dir.  in  Caeni.  21  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  I  22.)  He 
obtained  a  triumph  on  account  of  his  successes  in 
Asia,  but  not  till  b.  c.  126.  {Fait.  Capita/.) 

2.  M\  AquillU'R  M*.  F.  II*.  N.,  probably  a  son 
of  the  preceding,  consul  in  B.  c.  101,  conducted  tho 
war  against  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  who  had  a  second 
time  revolted  under  Athcnion.  Aquillius  com- 
pletely subdued  the  insurgents,  and  triumphed  on 
his  return  to  Rome  in  100.  (Floras,  iii.  19;  Liv. 
Fpit,  69;  Diod.  xxxvi.  Eel.  1 ;  Cic.  in  Vtrr.  iii.  54, 
v.  2;  Fait.  Capitol.)  In  98,  he  was  accused  by 
L.  F u this  of  maladministration  in  Sicily  ;  he  was 
defended  by  the  orator  M.  Antonius,  and,  though 
there  were  strong  proofs  of  his  guilt,  was  acquitted 
on  account  of  his  bravery  in  the  war.  (Cic.  Brut. 
52,  de  Off  ii.  14,  proFlacc.  39,  de  Orat.  ii.  28, 47.) 
In  a  c.  88,  he  went  into  Asia  as  one  of  the  con- 
sular legates  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates  and  his  allies.  He  was  defeated  near  Proto- 
stachium,  and  was  afterwards  delivered  up  to 
Mithridates  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mytilcne.  Mith- 
ridates  trented  him  in  the  most  barbarous  manner, 
and  eventually  put  him  to  death  by  pouring  molten 
gold  down  his  throat  (Appian,  Mttkr.  7,  19,  21 1 
Liv.  Fpii.  77;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  18;  Cic.  pro  Leg, 
Matt.  5  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  213,  b.) 

AQU  I'LLI  US  JULIA'NUS.  (Jumavus.] 

AQUI'LLIUS  KE'OULUS.  CRkgulls.1 

AQUTLLIUS  SEVE'RUS.  [Severus.] 

AQUT'NIUS,  a  very  inferior  poet  a  contem- 
porary of  Catullus  and  Cicero.  (Catull.  xiv.  18; 
Cic.  Ttuc.  v.  22.) 

M.  AQUI'NIUS,  a  Pompeian,  who  took  part 
in  the  African  war  against  Caesar.  After  the  de- 
feat of  the  Pompcians,  he  was  pardoned  by  Caesar, 
a  C  47.   {De  BeJL  Afric  57,  89.) 

ARABIA'NUS ('Apagiari »  ),  an  eminent  Chris- 
tian writer,  about  196  a.  n.,  composed  some  books 
on  Christian  doctrine,  which  are  lost  ( Euscb.  //. 
E.  v.  27  ;  Hieron.  de  Vir.  Must.  c.  51.)     [P.  S.] 

ARA'BIUS  SCHOLA'STICUS  CAfxtooi  2Xo- 
XatrrtKd j),  the  author  of  seven  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  most  of  which  are  upon  works 
of  art,  lived  probably  in  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
(Jacobs  x»»i.  p.  856.)  [P.  S.] 

ARACHNE,  a  Lydian  maiden,  daughter  of 
Idmon  of  Colophon,  who  was  a  famous  dyer  in 
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purple.  His  daughter  was  greatly  skilled  in  the 
art  of  weaving,  arid,  proud  of  her  Client,  she  even 
ventured  to  challenge  Athena  to  compete  with  her. 
Aracline  produced  a  piece  of  cloth  in  which  the 
amours  of  the  gods  were  woven,  and  as  Atliena 
Could  find  no  fault  with  it,  she  tore  the  work  to 
pieces,  and  Arachne  in  despair  hung  herself.  The 
goddess  loosened  the  rope  and  saved  her  life,  hut 
the  rope  was  changed  into  a  cobweb  and  Arachne 
herself  into  a  spider  (dpdx»T?),  the  animal  most 
odious  to  Athena.  (Ov.  Md.  vi.  1—145;  Virg. 
Geary,  iv.  24(5.)  This  fable  seems  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  man  learnt  the  art  of  weaving  from  the 
spider,  and  that  it  was  invented  in  Lydia.  [L.  S.] 

ARAETH  Y'REA  »  daughter  of 

Aras,  an  autochthon  who  was  believed  to  have 
built  Arantea,  the  most  ancient  town  in  Phliasia. 
She  had  a  brother  called  Aoris,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  fond  of  the  chase  and  warlike  pursuits.  When 
she  died,  her  brother  called  the  country  of  Phliasia 
after  her  Araethvrea.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  571 ;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  382.)  She  was  the  mother  of  Phlios.  The 
monuments  of  Araethyrea  and  her  brother,  consist- 
ing of  round  pillars,  were  still  extant  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias ;  and  before  the  mysteries  of  Demeter 
were  commenced  at  Phlins,  the  people  always  in- 
voked AraB  and  his  two  children  with  their  faces 
turned  towards  their  monumentB.  (Paus.  ii.  12. 
g§  -I — 6.)  IL.S.] 

A'RACUS  {"kptutot),  Ephor,  a  c.  409,  (Hell. 
ii.  3.  §  10,)  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian fleet  in  B,  c.  405,  with  Ly&ander  for 
vice-admiral  ({xurroKtvf),  who  was  to  have  the 
real  power,  but  who  had  not  the  title  of  admiral 
(kovo(/)XO$),  because  the  laws  of  Sparta  did  not 
allow  the  same  person  to  hold  this  office  twice. 
(Plut  Lye.  7  ;  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  1.  §  7  ;  Diod.  xiii. 
100  ;  Pans.  x.  9.  §  4.)  In  398  he  was  sent  into 
Asia  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  inspect  the 
state  of  things  there,  and  to  prolong  the  command 
of  Dercyllidas  (iii.  2.  §  6) ;  and  in  369  he  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Athens,  (vi.  5. 
§  33,  where  "Apanos  should  be  read  instead  of 

"ApOTOI.) 

ARACY'NTHIAS  ('ApcucvvOtds),  a  surname  of 
Aphrodite,  derived  from  mount  Aracynthus,  the 
position  of  which  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and 
on  which  she  had  a  temple.  (Rhianus,  up.  Steph. 
Bi/z.  s.  r.  'ApdKwQos.)  [L.  S.] 

ARA'RSIUS,  PATRl'CIUS  (narplxm  'Apdp- 
Oiot),  a  Christian  writer,  was  the  author  of  a 
discourse  in  Greek  entitled  Oceanus,  a  passage  out 
of  which,  relating  to  Meletius  and  Arius,  is  quoted 
in  the  Svuodimn  Vdu*  (32,  np.  Fabric.  liM.  Unite. 
xii.  p.  3<J9).  The  title  of  this  fragment  is  Uarpi- 
kIou  'Apapniov  rov  paxapot,  in  tow  \6yov  avrov 
too  iwtktyopjvou  'fix* avow.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  the  writer.  [P.  S.] 

ARA'ROS  ('Apawsfe),  an  Athenian  comic  poet 
<»f  the  middle  comedy,  was  the  son  of  Aristophanes, 
who  first  introduced  him  to  public  notice  as  the 
principal  actor  in  the  second  Plutus  (a.  c.  388),  the 
last  play  which  he  exhibited  in  his  own  name  :  he 
wrote  two  more  comedies,  the  KmkoAoi  and  the 
Aio\oainuv,  which  were  brought  out  in  the  name 
of  Araros  (Arg.  ad  Plut.  iv.  Bekker),  probably 
very  soon  after  tho  aliove  date.  Araros  first  ex- 
hibited in  his  own  name  B.  c.  375.  (Suidas  .*.  r.) 
Suidas  mentions  the  following  as  his  comedies  : 
Kcuvfw?,  KaunvKiuiv,  naror  yoved,  "Tpivaws,  "ASu- 
wi,  UapQivlfaov.  All  that  we  know  of  hisdranuitic 
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character  is  contained  in  the  following  passage  of 
Alexis  (Athen.  iii  p.  123,  e.),  who,  however,  wu» 
his  rival : 

teal  yap  f&avkofxai 

SHar6t  at  ytuaai '  wpaypa  8*  i<ni  pot  pJya 

tppkeros  tvZov  tyvxfioTtpov  'Apap6ros.  I.P.S.1 

ARAS.  [Arakthvhka.] 

A  R  AS  PES  ('ApdVirTji),  a  Mede,  and  a  friend 
of  the  elder  Cyrus  from  his  youth,  contends  with 
Cyrus  that  love  has  no  power  over  him,  but  shortly 
afterwards  refutes  himself  by  falling  in  love  with 
Pantheia,  whom  Cyrus  had  committed  to  his 
charge.  [Abradatar]  Me  is  afterwards  sent 
to  Croesus  as  a  deserter,  to  inspect  the  condition  ot 
the  enemy,  and  subsequently  commands  the  right 
wing  of  Cvrus'  army  in  the  battle  with  Croesus. 
(Xen.  <V-*  v.  1.  §  1,  8,  &c,  vi.  1.  §  36,  &c,  3. 
§  14,  21.) 

ARATUS  ("Aparos),  of  Sicyon,  lived  from 
B.  c  271  to  213.  The  life  of  this  remarkable 
man,  as  afterwards  of  Philopoomcn  and  Lycortas, 
was  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  unite  the  several 
Grecian  states  together,  and  by  this  union  to  assert 
the  national  independence  against  the  dangers  with 
which  it  was  threatened  by  Macedonia  and  Rome. 

Aratus  was  the  son  of  Cleiuias,  and  was  bom 
at  Sicyon,  B.  c.  271.  On  the  murder  of  his  father 
by  Abantidas  [Abantidas],  Aratus  was  saved 
from  the  general  extirpation  of  the  family  by  Soso, 
his  uncle's  widow,  who  conveyed  him  to  Argos, 
where  he  was  brought  up.  When  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  gained  possession  of  his 
native  city  by  the  help  of  some  Argians,  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  remainder  of  his  party  in  Sicyon 
itself,  without  loss  of  life,  and  deprived  the  usurper 
Nicocles  of  hi*  power,  b.  c  251.  (Comp.  Polyb. 
ii.  43.) 

Through  the  influence  of  Aratus  Sicyon  now 
joined  the  Achaean  league,  and  Aratus  himself 
sailed  to  Egypt  to  obtain  Ptolemy's  alliance,  in 
which  he  succeeded.  In  B.  c.  245  he  was  elected 
general  (trrwoTTjyeJi)  of  the  league,  and  a  second 
time  in  243.  In  the  latter  of  these  years  he  took 
the  citadel  of  Corinth  from  the  Macedonian  gar- 
rison, and  induced  the  Corinthian  people  to  join 
the  league.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  instru- 
mentality that  Megara,  Troczcn,  Epidaurus,  Argos, 
Cleonae,  and  Megalopolis,  were  soon  afterwards 
added  to  it.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
Aetolians,  who  had  made  a  plundering  expedition 
into  Peloponnesus,  were  stopped  by  Aratus  at 
Pcllene  (Polyb.  iv.  8),  being  surprised  at  the  sock 
of  that  town,  and  700  of  their  number  put  to  the 
sword.  But  at  this  very  time,  at  which  the  power 
of  the  league  seemed  most  secure,  the  seeds  of  its 
ruin  were  laid.  The  very  prospect,  which  now 
for  the  first  time  opened,  of  the  hitherto  scattered 
powers  of  Greece  being  united  in  the  league, 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  Aetolia,  and  of  Clcomenes 
who  was  too  ready  to  have  a  pretext  for  war. 
[Clkom  knkk.]  Aratus,  to  save  the  league  from  this 
danger,  contrived  to  win  the  alliance  of  Antigonus 
Doson,  on  the  condition,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
of  the  surrender  of  Corinth.  Ptolemy,  as  might  be 
expected,  joined  Clcomenes ;  and  in  a  succession 
of  actions  at  Lycacunt,  Megalopolis  and  1 1  era loin- 
baeum,  near  Dyme,  the  Achaeaus  were  well  niijh 
destroyed.  By  these  Aratus  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  who  passed  a  public  censure  on  his  con- 
duct, and  Sparta  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
federacy, fully  aide  to  dictate  to  the  whole  of  Greece, 
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— Tioetwii,  Epidaunis  Argo»,  Hermione,  Pcllene, 
Capbyae,  Phliiis,  Pheneus,  and  Corinth,  in  which 
the  Achaean  garrison  kept  only  the  citadel. — 
It  wa»  now  necessary  to  call  on  Antigonus  for 
the  promised  aid.  Permission  to  pass  through 
Aetolia  having  been  refused,  he  embarked  his 
army  in  transports  and,  sailing  by  Euboca,  land- 
ed his  army  near  the  isthmus,  while  Cleoinenes 
was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Sicyon.  (Polyb. 
ii.  52.)  The  latter  immediately  raised  the  siege, 
and  hastened  to  defend  Corinth  ;  but  no  sooner 
was  he  engaged  there,  than  Aratus  by  a  master- 
stroke of  policy,  gained  the  assistance  of  a  party  in 
Argoa  to  place  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  in  a 
state  of  siege.  CleoniemM  hastened  thither,  leaving 
Corinth  in  the  hands  of  Antignnus  ;  but  arriving  too 
late  to  take  etTectual  measures  against  Aratus, 
while  Antigonus  was  in  his  rear,  he  retreated  to 
Mantineia  and  thence  home.  Antigonus  mean- 
while was  by  Aratus"  influence  elected  general  of 
the  league,  and  made  Corinth  and  Sicyon  hi* 
winter  quarters.  What  hope  was  there  now  left 
that  the  great  design  of  Aratus'  life  could  be  ac- 
complished,— to  unite  all  the  Creek  governments 
into  one  (J reek  nation  ?  Henceforward  the  caprice 
of  the  Macedonian  monarch  was  to  regulate  the 
relations  of  the  powers  of  Greece.  The  career  of 
Antigonus,  in  which  Aratus  seems  henceforward 
to  have  been  no  further  engaged  than  as  his 
adviser  and  guide,  ended  in  the  great  battle  of 
Sollasia  («  c.  222),  in  which  the  Sjwrtnn  power 
was  for  ever  put  down.  Philip  succeeded  Anti- 
gonus in  the  throne  of  Maccdon  (n.  c.  221 ),  and  it 
was  his  policy  during  tho  next  two  years  (from 
221  to  219  b."c.)  to  make  the  Achaeans  feel  how 
dependent  they  were  on  him.  This  period  is  ac- 
cordingly taken  up  with  incursions  of  the  Aetolians 
the  unsuccessful  opposition  of  Aratus  and  the  trial 
which  followed.  The  Aetolians  seized  Clarium. 
a  fortress  near  Megalopolis  (Polyb.  ir.  G.),  and 
thence  made  their  plundering  excursions  till 
Timoxenus  general  of  the  league,  took  the  place 
and  drove  out  the  garrison.  As  the  time  for  the  ex- 
piration of  Aratus'  office  arrived,  the  Aetolian  gene- 
rals Dorimachua  and  Scopas  made  an  attack  on 
Pharae  and  Patroe,  and  carried  on  their  ravages  up 
to  the  borders  of  Messcne,  in  the  hope  that 
no  active  measures  would  be  taken  against  them 
till  the  commander  for  the  following  year  was 
cho«en.  To  remedy  this  Aratus  anticipated 
his  command  five  days  and  ordered  the  troops  of 
the  league  to  assemble  at  Megalopolis.  The  Aeto- 
lians finding  his  force  superior,  prepared  to  quit 
the  country,  when  Aratus  thinking  his  object 
sufficiently  accomplished,  disbanded  the  chief  part 
of  his  army,  and  marched  with  about  4000  to 
Patrae.  The  Aetolians  turned  round  in  pursuit, 
and  encamped  at  Methydrium,  upon  which  Aratus 
changed  his  position  to  Caphyae,  and  in  a  battle, 
which  began  in  a  skirmish  of  cavalry  to  gnin  some 
high  ground  advantageous  to  both  positions  was 
entirely  defeated  and  his  army  nearly  destroyed. 
The  Aetolians  marched  home  in  triumph,  and 
Aratus  wns  recalled  to  take  his  trial  on  several 
charges — assuming  the  command  before  his  legal 
time,  disbanding  his  troops  unskilful  conduct  in 
cho<ming  the  time  and  place  of  action,  and  careless- 
ness in  the  action  itself.  He  was  acquitted,  not 
on  the  ground  that  the  charges  were  untrue,  but 
in  consideration  of  his  past  services.  For  some  time 
after  this  ike  Aetolians  continued  their  invasions 


and  Aratus  was  unable  effectually  to  check  them, 
till  at  last  Philip  took  the  field  as  commander  of 
the  allied  army.  The  six  remaining  years  of  Aratua* 
life  are  a  mere  history  of  intrigues  by  which  at  dif- 
ferent times  his  influence  was  more  or  less  shaken 
with  the  king.  At  first  he  was  entirely  set  aside  ; 
and  this  cannot  be  wondered  at,  when  his  object 
was  to  unite  Greece  as  an  independent  nation, 
while  Philip  wished  to  unite  it  as  subject  to  him- 
self. In  «.  c.  218,  it  appears  that  Aratua  re- 
gained his  influence  by  an  exposure  of  the  treachery 
of  his  opponents ;  and  the  effects  of  his  presence 
were  shewn  in  a  victory  gained  over  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Aetolians  Eleans  and  Lncedaemo- 
nians.  In  n.c.  217  Aratus  was  the  17th  time  chosen 
general,  and  every  thing,  so  far  as  the  security  of 
the  leagued  states  was  concerned,  prospered  ;  but 
the  feelings  and  objects  of  the  two  men  were  so 
different,  that  no  unity  was  to  be  looked  for,  so  soon 
as  the  immediate  object  of  subduing  certain  suites 
waa  effected.  The  story  told  by  Plutarch,  of  his 
advice  to  Philip  about  the  garrisoning  of  It  home, 
would  probably  repres-ent  well  the  general  tendency 
of  the  feeling  of  these  two  men.  In  B.  c.  '2l  '.\  ha 
died,  as  Plutarch  and  Polybius  both  say  (Polyb. 
viii.  14  ;  Plut.  Amt.  .5 "J),  from  the  effect  of  |>oir»on 
administered  by  the  king's  order.  Divine  honours 
were  paid  to  him  by  his  countrymen,  and  annual 
solemnities  established.  (/>«•/.  of  Ant.  *.  r.  'Apa- 
rtia.)  Aratus  wrote  Comment' iris,  being  a  his- 
tory of  his  own  times  down  to  u.  c.  220  (Polyb. 
iv.  2),  which  Polybius  characterises  as  clearly 
written  and  faithful  records,  (ii.  40.)  The  great- 
ness of  Aratus  lay  in  the  steadiness  with  which 
he  pursued  a  noble  purpose,  —  of  uniting  the 
Greeks  as  one  nation  ;  the  consummate  ability 
with  which  he  guided  the  elements  of  the 
storm  which  raged  about  him ;  and  the  zeal 
which  kept  him  true  to  his  object  to  the  end, 
when  a  different  conduct  woidd  have  secured  to 
him  the  greatest  personal  advantage.  As  a  gene- 
ral, he  was  unsuccessful  in  the  open  field ;  but  for 
success  in  stratagem,  which  required  calculation 
and  dexterity  of  the  first  order,  unrivalled.  The 
leading  object  of  his  life  was  noble  in  its  concep- 
tion, nnd,  considering  the  state  of  Maccdon  and  of 
Kgypt,  and  more  especially  the  existence  of  a  con- 
temporary with  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  Cleo- 
menes  ably  conducted.  Had  he  been  supported  in 
his  attempt  to  raise  Greece  by  vigour  and  purity, 
such  as  that  of  Cleomcnea  in  the  cause  of  Sparta, 
his  fate  might  have  been  different.  As  it  was  he 
left  his  country  surrounded  by  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger to  the  guiding  hand  of  Philopoemcn  and  Lycor- 
tas.  (Plut.  Aratus  and  Ayi* ;  Polyb.  ii.  iv.  viL 
viii.)  [C.T.A.] 

ARATUS  CAporot),  author  of  two  Greek 
astronomical  poems.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not 
known  ;  but  it  seems  that  he  lived  about  B.  c. 
270 ;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  death  of 
Euclid  and  the  birth  of  Apollonius  Pcrgaeus  hap- 
pened during  hia  life,  and  that  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  Aristarchus  of  Samoa,  and  Theocritus 
who  mentions  him.    (Idyll,  vi.  and  vii.) 

There  are  several  accounts  of  his  life  by  anony- 
mous Greek  writers  :  three  of  them  arc  printed  in 
the  2nd  vol.  of  Buhlc's  Aratus  and  one  of  the 
same  in  the  Uranologium  of  Petavius.  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  also  mention  him.  From  these  it  appears 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Soli  (afterwards  Pompeio- 
polis)  in  Cilicia,  or  (according  to  one  authority)  of 
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Tarsus:  that  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  An- 
tigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  whore  he 
spent  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  and  that  hit 
chief  pursuits  were  physic  (which  is  also  said  to 
have  been  his  profession),  grammar,  and  philoso- 
phy, in  which  hut  he  was  instructed  by  the  Stoic 
I)innysius  Hemclcotes. 

Several  poetical  works  on  various  subjects,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  prose  epistles,  are  attributed 
to  A  rat  us  <  Ruhle,  voL  iL  p.  455),  but  none  of 
ihem  have  come  down  to  us  except  the  two  poems 
mentioned  above.      These  have  generally  been 
joined  together  as  if  parts  of  the  same  work  ; 
but  they  seem  to  be  distinct  poems.    The  first, 
called  ♦eui'dV**'*,   consists  of  732  verses  ;  the 
second,  Aioo-rnma  (/'nx/nusticti),  of  422.  Kudoxtis, 
about  a  century  earlier,  had  written  two  prose 
works,  tourontva  and  "Evowrpov,  which  are  both 
lost  ;  but  we  are  told  by  the  biographers  of  Ara- 
ti's,  that  it  was  the  desire  of  Antigonus  to  have 
them  turned  into  verse,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
taivoVca  of  the  latter  writer;  and  it  appears  from 
the  fragments  of  them  preserved  by  Hipparchus 
(Petav.  Uranolng.  p.   173,  &c.,  ed."  Paris.  1630), 
that  Aratus  has  in  fact  versified,  or  closely  imi- 
tated parts  of  them  both,  but  especially  of  the  first. 
The  design  of  the  poem  is  to  give  an  introduction 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  constellations,  with  the 
rules  for  their  risings  and  settings  ;  and  of  the 
circles  of  the  sphere,  amongst  which  the  milky 
way  is  reckoned.    The  positions  of  the  constella- 
tions, north  of  the  ecliptic,  are  described  by  re- 
ference to  the  principal  groups  surrounding  the 
north  pole  (the  Bears,  the  Dragon,  and  Cepheus), 
whilst  Orion  serves  ns  a  point  of  departure  for 
those  to  the  south.    The  immobility  of  the  earth, 
and  the  revolution  of  the  heavens  about  a  fixed 
a.\is  are  maintained  ;  the  path  of  the  sun  in  the 
zodiac  is  described  ;   but  the  planets  are  intro- 
duced merely  as  bodies  having  a  motion  of  their 
own,  without  any  attempt  to  define  their  periods  ; 
nor  is  anything  said  about  the  moon's  orbit.  The 
opening  of  the  poem  asserts  the  dependence  of  all 
things  upon  Zeus,    and    contains    the  passage 
tow  yap  ko1  yiyos  ia/xir,  quoted  by  St  Paul 
(Aratus'  fellow-countryman)  in  his  address  to  the 
Athenians.     {Act*  xvii.  28.)    Prom  the  general 
want  of  precision  in  the  descriptions,  it  would 
seem  that  Aratus  was  neither  a  mathematician  nor 
observer  (comp.  Cic.  de  Ontf.  i.  16)  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  in  this  work  he  did  not  aim  at  scientific 
accuracy.     He  not  only  represents  the  configura- 
tions of  particular  groups  incorrectly,  but  describes 
some   phaenomena  which  are  inconsistent  with 
any  one  supposition  as  to  the  latitude  of  the  spec- 
tator, and  others  which  could  not  coexist  at  any 
one  epoch.    (See  the  article  AraTL'B  in  the  PenHtf 
Cyclojiaedia.)    These  errors  are  partly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Eudoxus  himself,  and  partly  to  the  way 
in  which  Aratus  has  used  the  materials  supplied 
by  him.    Hipparchus  (about  a  century  later),  who 
was  a  scientific  astronomer  and  observer,  has  left  a 
commentary  upon  the  +atv6ntya  of  Eudoxus  and 
Aratus,  occasioned  by  the  discrepancies  which  he 
had  noticed  between  his  own  observation*  and 
their  descriptions. 

The  Atoffrjutia  consists  of  prognostics  of  the 
weather  from  astronomical  phaenomena,  with  an 
account  of  its  effects  upon  animals.  It  appeare  to 
be  an  imitation  of  Hesiod,  and  to  have  been  imi- 
tated by  Virgil  in  some  parts  of  the  Georgics. 


ARBOR!  U& 

I  he  materials  are  said  to  be  taken  almost  wholly 
from  Aristotle's  Meteorologica,  from  the  woik  ot 
Theophrastus,  44  De  Signis  Vcnterum,**  and  .'rem 
Hesiod.  (Buhle,  vol.  ii.  p.  471.)  Nothing  is  said 
in  either  poem  about  Attroloyy  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word. 

The  style  of  these  two  poems  is  distinguished  by 
the  elegance  and  accuracy  resulting  from  a  study 
of  ancient  models ;  but  it  wants  originalitr  and 
poetic  elevation  ;  and  variety  of  matter  is  excluded 
by  the  nature  of  the  subjects.    (See  Quintil.  x.  1.) 
That  they  became  very  popular  both  in  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  world  (comp.  Ov.  Am.  i.  15.  16)  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  commentaries  and  Latin 
translations.    The  Introduction  to  the  ♦ouvo'Mf«o 
by  Achilles  Tatius,  the  Commentary  of  Hippar* 
cnus  in  three  books,  and  another  attributed  by 
Petavius  to  Achilles  Tatius,  are  printed  in  the 
Uranologium,  with  a  list  of  other  Commentators 
(p.  267),  which  includes  the  names  of  Aristarchus, 
Geminus.   and  Eratosthenes.      Parts  of  three 
poetical  Latin  translations  are  preserved.  One 
written  by  Cicero  when  very  young  (Cic.  de  Aat, 
Deor,  ii.  41),   one  by  Caesar  Germanicus,  the 
grandson  of  Augustus,  and  one  by  Festus  Avienus. 
The  earliest  edition  of  Aratus  is  that  of  Aldus. 
(Ven.  1499,  fid.)     The  principal  later  ones  are  by 
GrotiuB  (Lugd.  Bat  1600,  4to.),  Buhle(Lip«.  1793, 
1801,  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  the  three  Latin  versions), 
Matthias  (Francof.  1817,  8vo.),  Voss  (ileidelb. 
1824,  3vo^  with  a  Gennau  poetical  version),  Butt- 
mann  (BcroL  1826,  8vo.),  and  Bekker.  (Berol. 
1828,  8vo.) 

(Fabric  IiiU.  Graft,  vol.  iv.  p.  87  ;  Schaubach, 
Getch.  d.  (friech.  Astronomic,  p.  215,  ii.c. ;  Delauibru, 
Hist,  de  rAHrm.  Aneicnnt.)  [VV.  F.  D.] 

ARA'TUS  ('Aparo5),  of  Cnidus,  the  author  of 
a  historv  of  Egypt  (Anonym.  Vil.  A  rut.) 

ARBACES  "('Ap&UnO-  1 .  The  founder  of  the 
Median  empire,  according  to  the  account  of  Ctesiiis 
(ap.  Diod.  ii.  24,  &c,  32).  He  is  said  to  have 
taken  Nineveh  in  conjunction  with  Belesis,  the 
Babylonian,  and  to  have  destroyed  the  old  Assyrian 
empire  under  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  b.  c.  876. 
Ctesias  assigns  28  years  to  the  reign  of  Arbiices, 
B.  c.  876 — 848,  and  makes  his  dynasty  consist  of 
eight  kings.  This  account  differs  from  that  of 
Herodotus  who  makes  Dcioccs  the  first  king  of 
Media,  and  assigns  only  four  kings  to  his  dynasty, 
[Dbiucbs.]  Ctesias'  account  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  by  Arbaces  is  followed  by 
Velleius  Paterculus  (L  6),  Justin  (i.  3),  and  Strabo. 
(xvi.  p.  737.) 

2.  A  commander  in  the  army  of  Artaxcrxes, 
which  fought  against  his  brother  Cvrua,  a  c.  401. 
He  was  satrap  of  Media.  (Xcn.  Anab.  i.  7.  §  12, 
vii.  8.  §  25.) 

A'RBITER,  PETRO'NIUS.  [Pbtronius 
Arbiter.] 

ARBO'RIUS,  AEMI'LIUS  MAGNUS,  the 
author  of  a  poem  in  ninety-two  lines  in  elegiac 
verse,  entitled  "  Ad  Nympham  nimis  cultam," 
which  contains  a  great  many  expressions  taken 
from  the  older  poets,  and  bears  all  the  traces  of  the 
artificial  labour  which  characterizes  the  later  Latin 
poetry.  It  is  printed  in  the  Anthology  of  Bur- 
mann  (iii.  275)  and  Meyer  (£/>.  262),  and  in 
Wcrnsdorfa  Poet.  Lai.  Minor,  (iii.  p.  217.)  The 
author  of  it  was  a  rhetorician  at  Tolosa  in  Gaul, 
the  maternal  uncle  of  Ausonius,  who  speaks  of  him 
with  great  praise,  and  mentions  that  he  enjoyed 
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Ae  friendship  of  the  brothers  of  Constantine.  when 
tney  lived  at  Tolosa,  and  was  afterward*  called  to 
Constantinople  to  superintend  the  education  of  one 
cf  the  Canon.  (Alison.  Parent,  iii.,  /'ro/<«.  xvi.) 

A'RBI  US  f  Ap&oj),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  derived 
from  mount  Arbi  as  in  Crete,  where  he  was  wor- 
shipped. (Steph.  By*.  «.  r.  '\piit.)        [L.  S.] 

ARBU'SCULA,  a  celebrated  female  actor  in 
Pantomimes,  whom  Cicero  speaks  of  in  a  r.  54 
as  having  given  him  great  pleasure.  (Ad  Att.  iv. 
13  ;  Hor.  Serm.  i.  10.  76.) 

ARCA'DIUS,  emperor  of  the  East,  was  the 
elder  of  the  two  sons  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  I. 
and  the  empress  Flaccilla,  and  was  bom  in  Spain 
in  a.  D.  383.  Theroistius  a  pagan  philosopher, 
and  afterwards  Araenius,  a  Christian  saint,  con- 
ducted his  education.  As  early  as  395,  Theodosius 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Augustus;  and, 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  same  year,  he 
became  emperor  of  the  East,  while  the  West  was 
given  to  his  younger  hrother,  Honorius ;  and  with 
him  begins  the  scries  of  emperors  who  reigned  at 
Constantinople  till  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
Turks  in  1453.  Arcadius  had  inherited  neither 
the  talents  nor  the  manly  beauty  of  hi*  father  ;  he 
was  ill-shapen,  of  a  small  stature,  of  a  swarthy 
complexion,  and  without  either  physical  or  intel- 
lectual vigour;  his  only  accomplishment  was  a 
lieautiful  handwriting.  Docility  was  the  chief 
quality  of  his  character  ;  others,  women  or  eunuchs, 
reigned  for  him  ;  for  he  had  neither  the  power  to 
■ave  bis  own  will,  nor  even  passion  enough  to 
make  others  obey  his  whims.  Rufinus  the  prae- 
fect  of  the  East,  a  man  capable  of  every  crime,  had 
been  appointed  by  Theodosius  the  guardian  of 
Arcadius,  while  Stilicho  became  guardian  of  Hono- 
rius. Rufinus  intended  to  marry  his  daughter  to 
the  young  emperor,  but  the  eunuch  Eutropius  ren- 
dered this  plan  abortive,  and  contrived  a  marriage 
between  Arcadius  and  Eudoxia,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Bauto,  a  Frank,  who  was  a  general  in 
the  Roman  army.  Exposed  to  the  rivalship  of 
Kutropius  as  well  as  of  Stilicho,  who  pretended  to 
the  guardianship  over  Arcadius  also,  Rufinus  was 
accused  of  having  caused  an  invasion  of  (irecce  by 
Alaric,  chief  of  the  Goths,  to  whom  he  had  neg- 
lected to  pay  the  annual  tribute.  His  fall  was 
the  more  easy,  as  the  people,  exasperated  by  the 
rapacity  of  the  minister,  held  him  in  general  exe- 
cration ;  and  thus  Rufinus  was  murdered  as  early 
s>  395  by  order  of  the  Goth  Gainas  who  acted  on 
the  command  of  Stilicho.  His  successor  as  mi- 
nister was  Eutropius,  and  the  emperor  was  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  bis  eunuch,  his  wife,  and  his 
general,  Gainas.  They  declared  Stilicho  an  enemy  of 
the  empire,  confiscated  his  estates  within  the  limits 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Alaric  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  Stilicho 
from  marching  upon  Constantinople.  (397.)  After 
this  Eutropius  was  invested  with  the  dignities  of 
consul  and  general-in-chief,— the  first  eunuch  in 
the  Roman  empire  who  had  ever  been  honoured 
with  those  titles,  but  who  was  unworthy  of  them, 
being  as  ambitious  and  rapacious  as  Rufinus. 

The  fall  of  Eutropius  took  place  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  Tribigildus,  the  chief  of  a 
portion  of  the  Goths  who  had  been  transplanted  to 
Phrygia,  row  in  relation,  and  the  disturbances 
t>ecaiue  so  dangrnm«,  that  Gainas,  who  wait  per- 
haps the  secret  instigator  of  them,  advised  the  em- 
peror to  settle  this  ilfair  in  a  friendly  way.  No 


sooner  was  Tribigildus  informed  of  it,  than  he  de- 
manded the  head  of  Eutropius  before  he  would 
enter  into  negotiations ;  and  the  emperor,  per- 
suaded by  Eudoxia,  save  up  his  minister.  St. 
Chrysostom,  afraid  of  Arianism,  pleaded  the  cause 
of  Eutropius,  but  in  vain  ;  the  minister  was  l»a- 
nished  to  Cyprus,  and  soon  afterwards  beheaded. 
(399.)  Upon  this  the  (Joths  left  Phrygia  and 
returned  to  Europe,  where  they  stayed  partly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  and  partly 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Gaiu*s  »fter  having 
ordered  the  Roman  troops  to  leave  the  capital,  de- 
manded liberty  of  divine  service  for  the  Goths 
who  were  Arians;  and  as  St.  Chrysostom  energe- 
tically opposed  such  a  concession  to  heresy,  Gainas 
tried  to  set  fire  to  the  imperial  palace.  But  the 
people  of  Constantinople  took  up  arms  «»d  Gainas 
was  forced  to  evacuate  the  city  with  those  of  the 
Goths  who  had  not  been  slain  by  the  inhabitants. 
Crossing  the  Bosporus  he  suffered  a  severe  defeat 
by  the  imperial  fleet,  and  fled  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  where  he  was  killed  by  the  Huns  who 
sent  his  head  to  Constantinople. 

After  his  fall  the  incompetent  emperor  became 
entirely  dependent  upon  his  wife  Eudoxia,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  **  Augusta,"  the  empress 
hitherto  having  only  been  styled  44  Nobilissima." 
Through  her  influence  St.  Chrysostom  was  exiled 
in  404,  and  popular  troubles  preceded  and  follow- 
ed his  fall.  As  to  Arcadius  he  was  a  sincere 
adherent  of  the  orthodox  church.  He  confirmed 
the  laws  of  his  father,  which  were  intended  for  iu 
protection  ;  he  interdicted  the  public  meetings  of 
the  heretics  ;  he  purged  his  palace  from  heretical 
officers  and  servants ;  and  in  396  he  ordered  that 
all  the  buildings  in  which  the  heretics  used  to  hold 
their  meetings  should  be  confiscated.  During  his 
reign  great  numbers  of  pagans  adopted  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  But  his  reign  is  stigmatized  by  a 
cruel  and  unjust  law  concerning  high  treason,  the 
work  of  Eutropius,  which  was  issued  in  397.  By 
this  law,  which  was  a  most  tyrannical  extension  of 
the  Lex  Julia  Majestati's  the  principal  civil  and 
military  officers  of  the  emperor  were  identified 
with  his  sacred  person,  and  offences  against  them, 
either  by  deeds  or  by  thoughts  were  punished  as 
crimes  of  high  treason.  (Cod.  ix.  tit.  8.  s.  5  ;  Cod. 
Theod.  ix.  tit  14.  s.  3.)  Arcadius  died  on  the  1st 
of  May,  408,  leaving  the  empire  to  his  son  Theo- 
dosius II.,  who  was  a  minor.  (Cedrenus  vol.  i. 
pp.574— 586,  ed.  Bonn,  pp.  327— 334,  ed.  Paris  ; 
Socrates,  Hist.  Acr/e*.  v.  10,  vi.  pp.  272,  305—344, 
ed.  Reading ;  Soxomenes  viii.  pp.  323—363;  Theo- 
phanes,  pp.  63 — 69,  ed.  Paris;  Theodorct.  v. 
32,  &c,  p.  203,  ed.  Vales. ;  Chrysostom.  (cura 
Montfaucon,  2nd  ed.  Paris  m  4 to.)  Epittoloe  ud 
Innocrntimm  /*a/xi«t,  &c  vol  iii.  pp.  613 — 629; 
VdaChry*»tomi,\n\olxni.i  Claudiana*,)  [W.P.J 


COIN  OP  ARCALIUS. 

ARCA'DIUS,  bishop  of  Constantia  in  Cyprus 
wrote  a  life  of  Simeon  Stylita  the  younger,  sur- 
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named  Thaumastorita,  several  passages  from  which 
are  quoted  in  the  Acts  of  the  second  council  of 
Nice.  A  few  other  works,  which  exist  in  MS., 
are  ascribed  to  him.  (Fabric.  Bib.  Graec.  xi.  pp. 
578,  579,  xii.  p.  179.)  Cave  (Diss,  de  Sript. 
lucert.  Act.  p.  4)  places  him  before  the  eighth 
century.  [P.  S.] 

ARCA'DIUS  fApiwUioj)  of  Antioch,  a  Greek 
grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  but  who  did  not 
live  before  200  a.  d.,  was  the  author  of  several 
grammatical  works,  of  which  Suidas  mentions 
Tltpl  6pQoypa<pla.s,  Tl*pl  avyrd^Hns  tmv  rod  \6yov 
fitpwv,  and  'Ovoncurrut6v.  A  work  of  his  on  the 
accents  (FIcpl  rdvuv)  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
was  first  published  by  Barker  from  a  manuscript 
at  Paris.  ( Leipzig,  1820.)  It  is  also  included  in 
the  first  volume  of  Dindorf  s  Gratnat.  Graec.  Lips. 
1823. 

ARC  AS  ("ApKai).   1.  The  ancestor  and  epony- 
mic  hero  of  the  Arcadians,  from  whom  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  derived  their  name,    lie  was  a 
•on  of  Zeus  by  Callisto,  a  companion  of  Artemis. 
After  the  death  or  the  metamorphosis  of  his  mother 
[Callisto],  Zeus  gave  the  child  to  Maia,  and 
called  him  Areas.    (Apollod.  iii.  8.  §  2.)  Areas 
l>ecame  afterwards  by  Leaneira  or  Meganeira  the 
father  of  Elatus  and  Apheidas,  (Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  I.) 
According  to  Hyginus  (Fait.  176,  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  4) 
Areas  was  the  son  of  Lycaon,  whose  flesh  the  fa- 
ther set  before  Zeus,  to  try  his  divine  character. 
Zeus  upset  the  table  (rpawt^a)  which  bore  the 
dish,  and  destroyed  the  house  of  Lycaon  by  light- 
ning, but  restored  Areas  to  life.  When  Areas  had 
grown  up,  he  built  on  the  site  of  his  father's  house 
the  town  of  Trapecus.    When  Areas  once  during 
the  chase  pursued  his  mother,  who  was  metamor- 
phosed into  a  she-bear,  as  far  as  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Lycaean  Zeus,  which  no  mortal  was  allowed  to 
enter,  Zeus  placed  both  of  them  among  the  stars. 
(Ov.  Met.  ii.  410,  &c.)    According  to  Pausanias 
(viii.  4.  §  1,  &c),  Areas  succeeded  Nyctimus  in 
the  government  of  Arcadia,  and  gave  to  the  coun- 
try which  until  then  had  been  called  Pelasgia  the 
name  of  Arcadia.    lie  taught  his  subjects  the  arts 
of  making  bread  and  of  weaving.   He  was  married 
to  the  nymph  Erato,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons, 
Elatus  Apheidas,  and  Azan,  among  whom  he  di- 
vided his  kingdom.    He  had  one  illegitimate  son, 
Autolaus,  whose  mother  is  not  mentioned.  The 
tomb  of  Areas  was  shewn  at  Mantineia,  whither 
his  remains  had  beeu  carried  from  mount  Maenalus 
at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  (Paus.  viii. 
9.  §  2.)    Statues  of  Areas  and  his  family  were  de- 
dicated at  Delphi  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tegca.  (x. 
9.  §  3. ) 

2.  A  surname  of  Hermes.  (Lucan,  Phars.  ix. 
6C1 ;  Martial,  ix.  34.  6  ;  Hermes.)       [L.  S.] 

ARCA'THIAS  ('Aprofhar),  a  son  of  Mithri- 
dates,  joined  Neoptolemus  and  Archclaus,  the 
generals  of  his  father,  with  10,000  hone,  which  he 
brought  from  the  lesser  Armenia,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  the  Romans,  b.  c.  88. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  great  battle  fought 
near  the  river  Amneius  or  Amnias  (see  Strab.  xii. 
p.  562)  in  Paphlagonia,  in  which  Nicomedea,  the 
king  of  Bithynia,  was  defeated.  Two  years  after- 
wards, B.  c.  86,  he  invaded  Macedonia  with  a 
separate  army,  and  completely  conquered  the  coun- 
try. He  then  proceeded  to  march  against  Sulla, 
•jut  died  on  the  way  at  Tidaeum  (Potidaea?) 
{Appian,  Atitkr.  17,  18,  35,41.) 
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ARCESILAL'S. 

ARCE  CApicij),  a  daughter  of  ' 
ler  of  Iris,  who  in  the  contest  of  the 
the  Titans  sided  with  the  latter.  Zeus  afterwards 
punished  her  for  this  by  throwing  her  into  Tartarus 
and  depriving  her  of  her  wings,  which  were  given 
to  Thetis  at  her  marriage  with  Peleus.  Thetis 
afterwards  fixed  these  wings  to  the  feet  of  her  son 
Achilles,  who  was  therefore  called  woidpints.  (Pto- 
lem.  Ilephaest.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCEISI'ADES  £ApKttoidSi)i\  a  patronymic 
from  Arceiaius,  the  father  of  Laertes,  who  as  well 
as  his  son  Odysseus  are  designated  by  the  name  of 
Arceisiades.  (Horn.  Od.  xxiv.  270,  iv.  755.)  [L.  S.] 
ARCEIS1US  ('ApKtlatos),  a  son  of  Zeus  and 
Euryodia,  husband  of  Chalcomednsa  and  father  of 
Laertes.  (Horn.  Od.  xiv.  182,  xvi.  118;  Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  16  ;  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  145  ;  Eustath,  ad  /Join. 
p.  1796.)  According  to  Hyginus  (Fab.  189),  he 
was  a  son  of  Cephalus  and  Procris,  and  according 
to  others,  of  Cephalus  and  a  she-bear.  ( Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  1961,  comp.  p.  1756.)  [  L.  S.] 

ARCEOPHON  ('KoKto&v),  a  son  of  Minny- 
rides  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus.  Antoninus  Libemlis 
(39)  relates  of  him  and  Arsinoe  precisely  the  same 
story  which  Ovid  ( Met.  xiv.  698,  &c.)  relates  of 
Anaxarete  and  Iphis.  [Anaxarbtb.]  [L.S.] 
ARCESILAUS  ('ApxtclKaot),  a  son  of  Lyrus 
and  Theobule,  was  the  leader  of  the  Boeotians  in 
the  Trojan  war.  He  led  his  people  to  Troy  in  ten 
ships,  and  was  slain  by  Hector.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  495, 
xv.  329;  Hvgin.  Fab.  97.)  According  to  Pausa- 
nias (ix.  39."§  2)  his  remains  were  brought  back 
to  Boeotia,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  hi* 
memory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lebadeia.  A  son 
of  Odysseus  and  Penelope  of  the  name  of  Arccsi- 
laus  is  mentioned  by  Eustathiua,  (Ad  Horn.  p. 
1796.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCESILA'US  ('Aptcwtkaos).  1.  The  name 
of  four  kings  of  Cyrene.  [Battub  and  Bat- 
tiadab.] 

2.  The  murderer  of  Archagnthus,  the  son  of 
Agathocles,  when  the  latter  left  Africa,  b.  r,  807. 
Arcesilaus  had  formerly  been  a  friend  of  Agathocles. 
(Justin,  xxii.  8 ;  Agathocles,  p.  64.) 

3.  One  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  by  the 
Lacedaemonian  exiles  about  a  c.  183,  who  was 
intercepted  by  pirates  and  killed.  (Polyb.  xxiv.  11.) 

4.  Of  Megalopolis,  was  one  of  those  who  dis- 
suaded the  Achaean  league  from  assisting  Perseus 
in  the  war  against  the  Romans  in  n.  c  170.  In 
the  following  years  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
sent  by  the  league  to  attempt  the  reconciliation  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  Ptolemy.  (Polyb.  xxviii. 
6,  xxix.  10.) 

A  RCESILA'US  {'AptnalXaot)  or  ARCESI L  AS, 
the  founder  of  the  new  Academy,  flourished  towards 
the  close  of  the  third  century  before  ChrisL  (Comp. 
Strab.  i.  p.  15.)  He  was  the  son  of  Seuthesoi  Scyt«.«?s 
(Diog.  LaerL  iv.  18),  and  born  at  Pitane  in  Aeolis. 
His  early  education  was  entrusted  to  Autolycus,  a 
mathematician,  with  whom  he  migrated  to  Sardis. 
Afterwards,  at  the  wish  of  his  elder  brother  and 
guardian,  Moireas,  he  came  to  Athens  to  study 
rhetoric ;  but  becoming  the  disciple  first  of  Theo- 
phrastus  and  afterwards  of  Crantor,  he  found  hi* 
inclination  led  to  philosophical  pursuits.  Not  con- 
tent, however,  with  any  single  school,  he  left  hit 
early  masters  and  studied  under  sceptical  and  dialec- 
tic philosophers ;  and  the  line  of  Ariston  upon  him, 
TlpoaQf  l\\&rrw,  6wi8*v  Tlutyw,  fUanos  AwJfiwpor, 
described  the  course  of  his  early  education,  as  well 
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aft  the  discordant  character  of  some  of  his  Inter 
virwt.  Ho  was  not  without  reputation  as  a  poet, 
sxiJ  Diogenes  Laertius  (iv.  30)  haa  preserved  two 
epigrams  of  his,  one  of  which  is  addressed  to  Atta- 
la%  king  of  Pergamus,  and  records  his  admir- 
ation of  Homer  and  Pindar,  of  whose  works  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  reader.  Several  of  his  puns  and 
witticisms  have  been  preserved  in  his  life  by  the 
same  writer,  which  give  the  idea  of  an  accomplished 
man  of  the  world  rather  than  a  grave  philosopher. 
Many  traits  of  character  are  also  recorded  of  him, 
some  of  them  of  a  pleasing  nature  The  greatness 
of  his  personal  character  is  shewn  by  the  imitation 
of  his  peculiarities,  into  which  his  admirers  are 
said  insensibly  to  have  fallen.  His  oratory  is  de- 
scribed as  of  an  attractive  and  persuasive  kind,  the 
effect  of  it  being  enhanced  by  the  frankness  of  his 
demeanour.  Although  his  means  were  not  large, 
his  resources  being  chiefly  derived  from  king  Eu- 
mencs,  many  tales  were  told  of  his  unassuming 
generosity.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there 
was  another  side  to  the  picture,  and  his  enemies 
accused  him  of  the  grossest  profligacy — a  charge 
which  he  only  answered  by  citing  the  example  of 
Aristippus— and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
accusation  is  slightly  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  he  died  in  the  7<>th  year  of  his  age  from  a  fit 
of  excessive  drunkenness;  on  which  event  an  epi- 
gram has  been  preserved  by  Diogenes. 

It  was  on  the  death  of  Crantor  that  Arcesilaus 
succeeded  to  the  chair  of  the  Academy,  in  the  his- 
tory of  which  he  makes  so  important  an  era.  As, 
however,  he  committed  nothing  to  writing,  his 
opinions  were  imperfectly  known  to  his  contempo- 
raries, and  can  now  only  be  gathered  from  the  con- 
fused statements  of  his  opponents.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  gradual  decline  of  philosophy  since 
the  time  of  Plato  and  Aristotle :  the  same  subjects 
had  been  again  and  again  discussed,  until  no  room 
was  left  for  original  thought — a  deficiency  which 
was  but  poorly  compensated  by  the  extravagant 
paradox  or  overdrawn  subtlety  of  the  later  schools. 
Whether  we  attribute  the  scepticism  of  the  Aca- 
demy to  a  reaction  from  the  dogmatism  of  the 
Stoics,  or  whether  it  was  the  natural  result  of  ex- 
tending to  intellectual  truth  the  distrust  with  which 
Plato  viewed  the  information  of  sense,  it  would 
seem  that  in  the  time  of  Arcesilaus  the  whole  of 
philosophy  was  absorbed  in  the  single  question  of 
the  grounds  of  human  knowledge.  What  were  the 
peculiar  views  of  Arcesilaus  on  this  question,  it  is 
not  easy  to  collect.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  said  to 
have  restored  the  doctrines  of  Plato  in  an  uncor- 
rupted  form  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  according 
to  Cicero  (Acad.  i.  12),  he  summed  up  his  opinions 
in  the  formula,  "that  he  knew  nothing,  not  even 
his  own  ignorance."  There  are  two  ways  of  re- 
conciling the  difficulty  :  either  we  may  suppose 
him  to  have  thrown  out  such  dvuplai  as  an  exercise 
for  the  ingenuity  of  his  pupils  as  Sextus  Eropiricus 
(Pyrrk.  Ilypotyp.  L  234),  who  disclaims  him  as  a 
Sceptic,  would  have  us  believe ;  or  he  may  have 
really  doubted  the  Ssoteric  meaning  of  Plato,  and 
have  supposed  himself  to  have  been  stripping  his 
works  of  the  figments  of  the  Dogmatists,  while  he 
was  in  fact  taking  from  them  all  certain  principles 
whatever.  (Cic.  dt  Oral.  iii.  in.)  A  curious  result 
of  the  confusion  which  pervaded  the  New  Academy 
was  the  return  to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  elder 
Ionic  school,  which  they  attempted  to  harmonize 
with  Plato  and  their  own  views.   (Kuseb.  /V.  Id: 
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xiv.  5,  fi.)  Arcesilaus  is  nUo  said  to  have  restored 
the  Socratic  method  of  teaching  in  dialogues ;  al- 
though it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  confine  him- 
self strictly  to  the  erotetic  method,  perhaps  the 
supposed  identity  of  his  doctrines  with  those  of 
Plato  may  have  originated  in  the  outward  form  in 
which  they  were  conveyed. 

The  Stoics  were  the  chief  opponents  of  Arcesi- 
laus ;  ho  attacked  their  doctrine  of  a  convincing 
conception  (KaraAiprnKi}  <payratria)  as  understood 
to  bo  a  mean  between  science  and  opinion — a  mean 
which  he  asserted  could  not  exist,  and  was  merely 
the  interpolation  of  a  name.  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  24.) 
It  involved  in  fact  a  contradiction  in  terms,  as  the 
very  idea  of  ipavrcurla  implied  the  possibility  of 
raise  as  well  as  true  conceptions  of  the  same  object. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  importance,  in  what  the 
scepticism  of  the  New  Academy  was  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  followers  of  Pyrrhon.  Admitting 
the  formula  of  Arcesilaus,  "that  he  knew  nothing, 
not  even  his  own  ignorance,"  to  be  an  exposition 
of  his  real  sentiments,  it  was  impossible  in  ono 
sense  that  scepticism  could  proceed  further :  but 
the  New  Academy  does  not  seem  to  have  doubted 
the  existence  of  truth  in  itself,  only  our  capacities 
for  obtaining  it  It  differed  also  from  the  princi- 
ples of  the  pure  sceptic  in  the  practical  tendency  of 
its  doctrines  :  while  the  object  of  the  one  was  the 
attainment  of  perfect  equanimity  (swox1?)* the  other 
seems  rather  to  have  retired  from  the  barren  field 
of  speculation  to  prar\ical  life,  and  to  have  acknow- 
ledged some  vestiges  of  a  moral  law  within,  at  best 
but  a  probable  guide,  the  possession  of  which,  how- 
ever, formed  the  real  distinction  between  the  saj;e 
and  the  fool.  Slight  as  the  difference  may  appear 
between  the  speculative  statements  of  the  two 
schools,  a  comparison  of  the  lives  of  their  founders 
and  their  respective  successors  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  a  practical  moderation  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  tue  New  Academy,  to  which  the  Scep- 
tics were  wholly  strangers.  (Sex.  Empiricus,  adv. 
Math.  ii.  158,  /V*.  Hvpotyp.  i.  3,  226.)  [B.J.] 

ARCESILA'CS  ('Apx«"A«»)>  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  none  of  whose  works 
are  extant.  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  iv.  4.5.)  [P.  S.] 

AKCESILA'US,  artists.  1.  A  sculptor  who 
made  a  statue  of  Diana,  celebrated  by  an  ode  of 
Simonides.  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  iv.  45.)  He  may,  there- 
fore, have  flourished  about  500  a.  c 

2.  Of  Paros,  was,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxv.  3.0), 
one  of  the  first  encaustic  painters,  and  a  contem- 
porary of  Polygnotus  (about  4(10  B.  c). 

3.  A  painter,  the  son  of  the  sculptor  Tisicrate*. 
flourished  about  2H0  or  270  n.  c.  (Plin.  xxxv.  10. 
§  42.)  Pausanins  (i.  1.  §  3)  mentions  a  painter 
of  the  same  name,  whose  picture  of  I^eosthenes 
and  Iub  sons  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Puimeeus. 
Though  Leosthcnes  was  killed  in  the  war  of  Athens 
against  Lamia,  B.  c.  323,  Sillig  argues  that  the 
fact  of  his  sons  being  included  in  the  picture  fa- 
vours the  supposition  that  it  was  painted  after  his 
death,  and  that  we  may  therefore  safely  refer  the 
passages  of  Pausanias  and  of  Pliny  to  the  same 
person.  (CataL  Artif.  s.  r.) 

4.  A  sculptor  in  the  first  century  b  c,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  was  held  in  high  esteem  at  Home, 
was  especially  celebrated  by  M.  Varro,  and  was 
intimate  with  I*  Lcntulus.  Among  his  works 
were  a  statue  of  Venus  Genetrix  in  the  forum  of 
Caesar,  and  a  marble  lioness  surrounded  by  winged 
Cupids,  who  weiv  sporting  with  her.    Of  the  litter 
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work  the  mosaics  in  the  Mu*.  Horb.  vii.  CI,  and 
the  Mia.  Cupit.  iv.  19,  are  supposed  to  be  copies. 
There  were  some  statues  by  him  of  centaur*  carry- 
ing nymphs,  in  the  collection  of  Asinius  Pollio. 
He  received  a  talent  from  Octavius,  a  Roman 
Jcnight,  for  the  model  of  a  bowl  (crater),  and  was 
engaged  by  Lucullus  to  make  a  statue  of  Felicitas 
for  6*0  scstcrtia ;  but  the  deaths  both  of  the  artist 
and  of  his  patron  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
work.  (Plin.  xxxv.  45,  xxxvi.  4.  §§  10,  13  :  the 
reading  Archesitae,  in  §  10,  ought,  almost  undoubt- 
edly, to  be  Arcfsilae  or  Arcetilai.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCH  AEAN A'CTI DAE  ( 'ApxatayaKriSai ), 
the  name  of  a  race  of  kings  who  reigned  in  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  forty-two  years,  a  c  480— 
438.    (Diod.  xii.  31,  with  WcsseUng's  note.) 

ARCH  A'GATH US  (*ApX4ra0os).  1 .  The  ton 
of  Agathocles,  accompanied  his  father  in  hU  ex- 
pedition into  Africa,  a  c.  310.  While  there  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  death  in  a  tumult 
of  the  soldiers,  occasioned  by  his  having  murdered 
Lyciscus,  who  reproached  him  with  committing 
incest  with  his  step-mother  Alcia.  When  Aga- 
thocles was  summoned  from  Africa  by  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Sicily,  he  left  Archagathus  behind  in 
command  of  the  army.  He  met  at  first  with  some 
success,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  three  times, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Tunis.  Agathocles 
returned  to  his  assistance ;  but  a  mutiny  of  the 
soldiers  soon  compelled  him  to  leave  Africa  again, 
and  Archagathus  and  his  brother  were  put  to  death 
by  the  troops  in  revenge,  a  c.  307.  (Diod.  xx.33, 
57 — 61;  Justin.  xxiL  8.) 

2.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  described  as  a 
youth  of  great  bravery  and  daring,  murdered  Aga- 
thocles, the  6on  of  Agathocles,  that  he  might  suc- 
ceed his  grandfather.  He  was  himself  killed  by 
Maenon.    (Diod.  xxi.  Eel.  12.) 

ARC H  A'GATH  US  (' ApxdyaBos),  a  Pelopon- 
nesian,  the  son  of  Lysanias,  who  settled  at  Rome 
as  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  a  c  219,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Cassius  Hemina  (as  quoted  by  Pliny, 
//.  A*,  xxix.  6),  was  the  first  person  who  made 
it  a  distinct  profession  in  that  city.  He  was 
received  in  the  first  instance  with  great  respect, 
the  a  Jus  Quiritium "  was  given  .  him,  and  a 
shop  was  bought  for  him  at  the  public  expense  ; 
but  his  practice  was  observed  to  be  so  severe, 
that  be  soon  excited  the  dislike  of  the  people  at 
large,  and  produced  a  complete  disgust  to  the 
profession  generally.  The  practice  of  Archagathus 
seems  to  have  been  almost  exclusively  surgical, 
and  to  have  consisted,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the 
use  of  the  kuife  and  powerful  caustic  applications. 
( Hostock,  Hist,  of  Med.)  I VV.  A.  G.] 

ARCHEBU'LUS  ('ApxtfaXosl  of  Thebes,  a 
lyric  poet,  who  appears  to  have  lived  about  the 
year  a  c.  280,  as  Kuphorion  is  said  to  have  been 
instructed  by  him  iu  poetry.  (Suid.  t.v.  EityopW.) 
A  particular  kind  of  verse  which  was  frequently 
used  by  other  lyric  poets  was  called  after  him. 
(Hcphacst  Encliir.  p.  27.)  Not  »  fragment  of  his 
poetry  is  now  extant  [L.  S.] 

ARCHEDE'MUS  or  ARC II ED A'M US  ('Ap- 
X&iuioi  or  'Apxi^tot)-  1 .  A  popular  leader  at 
Athena,  took  the  first  step  against  the  generals  who 
had  gained  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  a  c.  406,  by 
imposing  a  fine  on  Erasinidee,  and  calling  him  to 
account  in  a  court  of  justice  for  some  public  money 
which  he  had  received  in  the  Hellespont.  (Xen. 
UeU.  vii.  I.  §  2.)    This  seems  to  be  the  same 
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Archcdemus  of  whom  Xcuophon  speaks  in  th* 
Memorabilia  (ii.  9),  as  originally  poor,  but  of  con- 
siderable talents  both  for  speaking  and  public 
business,  and  who  was  employed  by  Criton  to  pro- 
tect him  and  his  friends  from  the  attacks  of 
sycophants.  It  appears  that  Archcdemus  was  a 
foreigner,  and  obtained  the  franchise  by  fraud,  fir 
I  which  ho  was  attacked  by  Aristophanes  (Han. 
419)  and  by  Eupolis  in  the  Baptac.  (Schol.  ad 
Arisioph.  L  c.)  Both  Aristophanes  (Jiatt.  588) 
and  Lysias  (c.  AMU.  p.  536,  ed.  Reiske)  call  him 
Utar+yed  (yxdfiwv). 

2.  'O  nifA.Tj{,  mentioned  by  Aeschines  (r.  Get. 
p.  531,  ed.  Reiske),  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  preceding. 

3.  An  Actolian  (called  Archidamus  by  Livy), 
who  commanded  the  Aetolian  troops  which  assist- 
ed the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip.  In  b.  c. 
199  he  compelled  Philip  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Thaumaci  (Liv.  xxxii.  4),  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalac,  a  c.  197,  in  which 
Philip  was  defeated.  (Polyb.  xviii.  4.)  When  the 
war  broke  out  between  the  Ronuins  and  the 
Actolians,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  tht 
Achaeaus  to  solicit  their  assistance,  a  c.  192  (Liv. 
xxxv.  48);  and  on  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  in  the  following  year,  he  went  as  ambassador 
to  the  consul  M'.  Acilius  Glabrio  to  sue  for  peace. 
(Polyb.  xx.  9.)  In  a  c.  169  he  was  denounced  to 
the  Romans  by  Lyciscus  as  one  of  their  enemies. 
(Polyb.  xxviii.  4.)  He  joined  Perseus  the  same 
year,  and  accompanied  the  Macedonian  king  in  his 
flight  after  hia  defeat  in  168.  (Liv.  xliii.  23,  24, 
xliv.  43.) 

4.  Of  Tarsus,  a  Stoic  philosopher  (St nib.  xiv. 
p.  674  ;  Diog.  Laert  vii.  40,  68,  84,  88),  two  of 
whose  works,  Il«pl  ♦wvrjj  and  Tltpl  2toix«Ick»', 
are  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laeitius.  (vii.  55, 
134.)  He  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the 
Archcdemus,  whom  Plutarch  i^ie  Enilio,  p.  605) 
calls  an  Athenian,  and  who,  he  states,  went  into  the 
country  of  the  Parthian s  and  left  behind  him  the 
Stoic  succession  at  Babylon.  Archcdemus  is  also 
mentioned  by  Cicero  (Acad.  Quaai.  ii.  47),  Seneca 
(Epi*t.  121),  and  other  nncient  writers. 

ARCHE'DICE  f'Apx««^),  daughter  ofHippias 
the  Peisistratid,  and  given  in  marriage  by  him  after 
the  death  of  Hipparchus  to  Acantides  sou  of  Hip- 
poclus,  the  tyrant  of  Lamp&acus.  She  is  famous 
for  the  epitaph  given  in  Thucvdides,  and  ascribed 
by  Aristotle  to  Simonides,  which  told  that  with 
father,  husband,  and  sons  in  sovereign  power,  still 
she  retained  her  meekness.  (Thuc  vi.  59  ;  Arist 
Hhct.  i.  9.)  [A.  H.  C.J 

ARCHE'DICUS  (*Apxfl»*«),  on  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  who  wrote,  at  the 
instigation  of  Timaeus,  against  Dcmochares,  the 
nephew  of  Demosthenes,  and  supported  Antipater 
and  the  Macedonian  party.  The  titles  of  two  of 
his  plays  are  preserved,  AtajuapTdVa>i'  and  &tt<rcwp6s. 
He  flourished  about  302  a  c  (Suidaa, ».  v.;  Athen. 
vi.  p.  252,  f.,  vii.  pp.  292,  c.,  294,  a  b.,  x.  p.  467, 
e.,  xiii.  p.  610,  f. ;  Polyb.  xii.  13.)         [P.  S.] 

ARCHE'G ETES  ('Apxvyf^).  I.  A  surname 
of  Apollo,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  in  se- 
veral places,  as  at  Naxos  in  Sicily  (Thuc  vi.  3 ; 
Pind.  Pylh.  v.  80),  and  at  Megan.  (Paus.  i.  42. 
§  5.)  The  name  has  reference  either  to  Apollo  as 
the  leader  and  protector  of  colonies,  or  as  the 
founderof  towns  in  general,  in  which  case  the  import 
of  the  name  is  nearly  the  Mime  as  dtos  **rp$9f. 
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2.  A  surname  of  Asclcpius  under  w  hich  he  was 
worshipped  at  Tithorea  in  Phocis  (Paus.  x.  32. 
18.)  [L.S.] 

A  ROHELA'US  CApx^aor),  a  son  of  Temenus 
•  Heraclid,  who,  when  expelled  by  his  brothers, 
Bed  to  king  Cisseus  in  Macedonia.  Cisacus  pro- 
mised hira  the  succession  to  his  throne  and  the 
hand  of  his  daughter,  if  he  would  assist  him  against 
bis  neighbouring  enemies.  Archelaus  performed 
what  was  asked  of  him  ;  but  when,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy,  he  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mise, Cisseus  had  a  hole  dug  in  the  earth,  filled 
it  with  burning  coals,  and  covered  it  over  with 
branches  that  Archelaus  might  fall  into  it  The 
plan  was  discovered,  and  Ci»*eus  himself  was 
thrown  into  the  pit  by  Archelaus,  who  then  fled, 
but  at  the  command  of  Apollo  built  the  town  of 
Aegae  on  a  spot  to  which  he  was  led  by  a  goat 
According  to  some  accounts,  Alexander  the  Great 
was  a  descendant  of  Archelaus.  (Hygin.  Fab.  219.) 
Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  occur 
in  ApoHodorus.  (ii.  1.  §  5,  4.  §  5,  Ac.)    IL.  S.J 

ARCH  EL  A' US  {'ApXi  the  author  of  a 

poem  consisting  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  bar- 
barous Greek  iambics,  entitled  Tltpl  ryt  'Upas 
T^x*^*,  D«  Sacra  Arte  (sc.  Chtysopoeia).  No- 
thing is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life ;  his  date 
*Iso  is  uncertain,  but  the  poem  is  evidently  the 
work  of  a  comparatively  recent  writer,  and  must 
not  be  attributed  to  any  of  the  older  authors  of 
this  name.  It  was  published  for  the  first  time  in 
the  second  volume  of  Idolcr's  Phtnid  el  Medici 
(iraeci  Minaret,  BcroL  1842,  8vo.;  but  a  few  ex- 
tracts had  previously  been  inserted  by  J.  S.  Bernard, 
in  his  edition  of  Palladius,  De  Febrihu*,  Lugd. 
Bat  1745,  8vo.  pp.  1G0— 1G3.        [W.  A.  G.] 

ARCHELA'US  C Kpxi**o<\  one  of  the  illegiti- 
mate sons  of  Amyntas  II.  by  Cygnaea.  Himself 
and  his  two  brothers  (Archideus  or  Arrhidneus, 
and  Menelaus)  excited  the  jealousy  of  their  half- 
brother  Philip ;  and,  this  having  proved  fatal  to 
one  of  them,  the  other  two  fled  for  refuge  to 
Oiynthus.  According  to  Justin,  the  protection 
which  they  obtained  there  gave  occasion  to  the 
Olynthian  war,  b.  c.  349 ;  and  on  the  capture  of 
the  city,  n.  c.  347,  the  two  princes  fell  into  Philip's 
hands  and  were  put  to  death.  (Just  vii.  4,  viii. 
3.)  [E.  E.] 

ARCHELA'US,  bishop  of  Carsarria  in  Cap- 
padocia,  wrote  a  work  against  the  heresy  of  the 
Mcssalians  which  is  referred  to  by  Photius.  (Corf. 
5 2.)  Cave  places  him  at  440  a.  d.  {Hi*L  Lit. 
sub.  ann.)  [P.  8.] 

ARCHELA'US,  kino  or  CArPADocu.  [Ar- 
chelaus genera]  of  Mithridates,  No.  4,  p.  2»>'3.J 

ARCHELA'US,  bishop  of  Carriia  in  Meso- 
potamia, a.  n.  278,  held  a  public  dispute  with  the 
heretic  Manes,  an  account  of  which  he  published 
in  Syriac  The  work  was  soon  translated  both 
into  Greek  and  into  Latin.  (Socrates,  //.  E.  i.  22; 
Hieron.  de  Vir.  Illuitr.  72.)  A  large  fragment  of 
the  Latin  version  was  published  by  Valesius,  in  his 
edition  of  Socrates  and  Sozotnen.  The  same  ver- 
sion, almost  entire,  was  again  printed,  with  the 
fragment*  of  the  Greek  version,  by  Zaccagnius, 
in  his  GAleci.  Monument.  Vet.,  Rom.  1 G98,  and  by 
Fabricius  in  his  edition  of  Hippolytus     [P.  S.J 

ARCHELA'US  {'Apx^aos),  a  Greek  geogra- 
pher, who  wrote  a  work  in  which  he  described  all 
the  countrie*  which  Alexander  the  Great  had  tra- 
(Diog.Lacrtii.!:.)  This  statement  would 
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lead  us  to  conjecture,  that  Archelaus  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Alexander,  and  perhaps  accompanied  him 
on  hi*  expeditions.  But  as  the  work  is  ctmpletely 
lost  nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  the  matter. 
In  like  manner,  it  must  remain  uncertain  whether 
this  Archelaus  is  the  same  as  the  one  whose  **  Eu- 
boeicar>  are  quoted  by  Harpocration  (».  r.  'A\6v- 
vrt<ro$,  where  however  Maussuc  reads  Archerruckwt), 
and  whose  works  on  rivers  and  stones  are  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  {de  Fluv.  I  and  9)  and  Stobacus 
i.  15.)  [L.S.] 

ARCHELA'US  CAPXiKao,),  son  of  Herod 
the  Great  by  Malthace,  a  Samaritan  woman,  is 
called  by  Dion  Cassius  'Hpdint  TlaAcutrrnris, 
and  was  whole  brother  to  Herod  Antipas.  (Dion 
Cass.  lv.  27  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  I.  §3,  10.  §  1  ; 
Dell.  Jud.  i.  28.  §  4.)  The  will  of  Herod,  which 
had  at  first  been  so  drawn  up  as  to  exclude 
Archelaus  in  consequence  of  the  false  represent- 
ations of  his  eldest  brother  Antipatcr,  was  after- 
ward altered  in  his  favour  on  the  discovery  of 
the  Litter's  treachery  [see  p.  203]  ;  and,  on  the 
death  of  Herod,  he  was  saluted  as  king  by  the 
armv.  This  title,  however,  he  declined  til!  it 
should  be  ratified  by  Augustus  ;  and,  in  a  speech 
to  the  people  after  his  father's  funeral,  he  mado 
large  professions  of  his  moderation  and  hi*  wil- 
lingness to  redress  all  grievances.  (Joseph.  Ant, 
xvii.  4.  §  3,  6.  §  1,  8.  §§  2-4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  31. 
§  1,  32.  §  7,  33.  %i  7—9.)  Immediately  after 
this  a  serious  sedition  occurred,  which  Archelaus 
quenched  in  blood  {Ant,  xvii.  9.  §§  1 — 3;  Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  1  ;  comp.  Ant.  xvii.  6  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  33), 
and  h«  then  proceeded  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  con- 
firmation of  his  father's  will.  Here  he  was  opposed 
by  Antipas,  who  was  supported  by  Herod's  sister 
Salome  and  her  son  Antipatcr,  and  ambassadors 
also  came  from  the  Jews  to  complain  of  the  cruelty 
of  Archelaus,  and  to  entreat  that  their  country 
might  be  annexed  to  Syria  and  ruled  by  Roman 
governors.  The  will  of  Herod  was  however,  rati- 
fied in  its  main  points  by  Augustus  and  in  tho 
division  of  the  kingdom  Archelaus  received  Judaea, 
Samaria,  and  Idumaca,  with  the  title  of  Ethnarcb, 
and  a  promise  of  that  of  king  should  he  be  found 
to  deserre  it.  {Ant.  x\ii.  9,  11;  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
2,  b' ;  Euseb.  Hut.  Eve.  i.  9  ;  comp.  Luke,  xix. 
12—27.)  On  his  return  from  Rome  he  set  the 
Jewish  law  at  defiance  by  his  marriage  with 
Glaphyra  (daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  ofCappado- 
cia),  the  widow  of  his  brother  Alexander,  by 
whom  she  had  children  living  (Levit  x viii.  16.  xx. 
21;  Deut  xxv.  b);  and,  his  general  government 
being  most  tyrannical,  he  was  again  accused  before 
Augustus  by  the  Jews  in  the  10th  year  of  his 
reign  (a.  d.  7),  and,  as  he  was  unable  to  clear 
himself  from  their  charges  he  was  banished  to 
Vienna  m  Gaul,  where  he  died.  {Ant.  xvii.  13  ; 
Belt.  Jtul.  ii.  7.  $  3;  Strnb.  xvi.  p.  7«o  ;  Dion 
Cass.  lv.  27  ;  Euseb.  IH*t.  Fax.  i.  9.)     [  E.  E.] 

ARCHELA'US  ('Apx«A«»)'  king  of  Mace- 
donia from  H.  «'.  413  to  399.  According  to  Plato, 
he  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Perdiccas  1 1,  and  ob- 
tained the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  uncle  Alce- 
tas  bis  cousin,  and  his  half-brother  (Plat  Gorg. 
p.  471;  Athvn.  v.  p.  217,  d. ;  Ael.  V.  II.  xii.  43), 
further  strengthening  himself  by  marriage  with 
Cleopatra,  his  father's  widow.  (Plat,  llonj.  p.  47 1» 
c;  Aristot.  Poltt.  v.  10,  ed.  Bckk.)  Nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  anv  valid  reason  for  rejecting  this 
storv,  in  spius  of  the  silence  of  Thucydides  who 
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had  no  occasion  to  refer  to  it,  and  of  the  remarks 
of  Athenaeua,  who  ascribes  it  to  Plato's  love  of  scan- 
dal. (Thuc.  ii.  100;  Athen.  xi.  p.  506,  a.  e.;  Mitford, 
G'r.  Hist.  ch.  34,  sec.  1  ;  Thirl  wall,  Gr.  Hist.  vol.  v. 
p.  157.)  In  ac.  410  Pydna  revolted  from  Archclaus 
but  he  reduced  it  with  the  aid  of  an  Athenian  squa- 
dron under  Thcnunenes,  and  the  better  to  retain  it, 
in  subjection,  rebuilt  it  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles  from  the  coast   (Diod.  xiii.  49  ;  Wess.  atl 
loc.)    In  another  war,  in  which  he  was  involved 
with  Sirrhas  and  Arrhabaeus  he  purchased  peace 
by  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  former. 
(Aristot.  Polit.  La;  comp.  Thirl  wall,  Gr.IIuti.  vol. 
v.  p.  158.)    For  the  internal  improvement  and  se- 
curity of  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  for  its  future 
greatness,  he  effectually  provided  by  building  fort- 
resses, forming  roads  and  increasing  the  army  to  a 
stronger  force  than  had  been  known  under  auy  of 
the  former  kings.  (Thuc.  ii.  100.)   He  established 
also  at  Aegae  (Arr.  A  nab.  i.  p.  11,  f.)  or  at  Dium 
(Diod.  xvii.  10  ;  Wess.  ad  Diod.  xvi.  55),  public 
games,  and  a  festival  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Muses  and  called  "Olympian."  His  love  of  litera- 
ture, science,  and  the  fine  arts  is  well  known.  His 
place  was  adorned  with  magnificent  paintings  by 
Zcuxis  (AeL  V.  H.  xiv.  17);  and  Euripides,  Aga- 
thon,  and  other  "men  of  eminence,  were  among  his 
guests.  (Ael.  V.  If.  ii.  21,  xiii.  4 ;  Kiihn,  ad  AeL 
W  II.  xiv.  17;  Schol.  ad  Aridoph.  Ran.  85.)  But 
the  tastes  and  the  (so-called)  refinement  thus  intro- 
duced failed  at  least  to  prevent,  even  if  they  did 
not  foster,  the  great  moral  corruption  of  the  court. 
(Ael.  //.  cc)    Socrates  himself  received  an  invita- 
tion from  Archelaus  but  refused  it,  according  to 
Aristotle  [Met.  ii.  23.  §  8),  that  he  might  rtot  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  degradation  of  receiving  favours 
which  he  could  not  return.    Possibly,  too,  he  was 
influenced  by  disgust  at  the  corruption  above  al- 
luded to,  and  contempt  for  the  king's  character. 
(Ael.  V.  II.  xiv.  17.)    We  read  in  Diodorus,  that 
Archelaus  was  accidentally  slain  on  a  hunting  party 
by  his  favourite,  Craterus  or  Crateuas  (Diod.  xiv. 
37 ;  Wess.  ad  loc.)  ;  but  according  to  other  accounts 
of  apparently  better  authority,  Craterus  murdered 
him,  either  from  ambition,  or  from  disgust  at  his 
odious  vices,  or  from  revenge  for  his  having  broken 
his  promise  of  giving  him  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage.    (Aristot.  I'olit.  v.  10,  ed.  Bckk ;  Ael. 
V.  H.  viii.  9;  Pseud.-PlnL  Alcib.  ii.  p.  141.)  [RE. J 
A RCH  ELA'US  (*Apx**«°*)i a general  of  Mitu- 
kidatks,  and  the  greatest  that  he  had.    He  was  a 
native  of  Cappadocia,  and  the  first  time  that  his 
name  occurs  is  in  ac.88,  when  he  and  his  brother 
Ncoptolcmus  had  the  command  against  Nicomedcs 
III.  of  Rithynia,  whom  they  defeated  near  the 
river  Amnius  in  Paphlagonia.    In  the  next  year 
he  was  sent  by  Mithridates  with  a  large  fleet  and 
army  into  Greece,  where  he  reduced  several  islands, 
and  after  persuading  the  Athenians  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  the  Romans,  he  soon  gained  for  Mithri- 
dates nearly  the  whole  of  Greece  south  of  Thessaly. 
In  Roeotia,  however,  he  met  Bruttius  Sura,  the 
legate  of  Sextius,  the  governor  of  Macedonia,  with 
whom  he  had  during  three  days  a  hard  struggle 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chaeruneia,  until  at  last, 
on  the  arrival  of  Latedacmonian  and  Achaean 
auxiliaries  for  Archelaus  the  Roman  general  with- 
drew to  Peiraeeus,  which  however  was  blockaded 
and  taken  possession  of  by  Archelaus.    In  the 
time,  Sulla,  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
against  Mithridates  had  been  given,  had  ar- 
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rived  in  Greece,  and  immediately  marched  towards 
Attica.  As  he  was  passing  through  Roeotia,  The!** 
deserted  the  cause  of  Archelaus,  and  joined  the 
Romans.    On  his  arrival  in  Attica,  he  sent  a  part 
of  his  army  to  besiege  Aristion  in  Athens,  while 
he  himself  with  his  main  force  went  straight  on  to 
Peiraeeus,  where  Archclaus  had  retreated  within 
the  walls.    Archelaus  maintained  himself  during  a 
long-protracted  siege,  until  in  the  end,  Sulla,  des- 
pairing of  success  in  Peiraeeus,  turned  against 
Athens  itself.    The  city  was  soon  taken,  and  then 
fresh  attacks  made  upon  Peiraeeus,  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  Archelaus  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to 
the  most  impregnable  part  of  the  place.    In  the 
meanwhile,  Mithridates  sent  fresh  reinforcements 
to  Archelaus,  and  on  their  arrival  he  withdrew 
with  them  into  Roeotia,  B.  c.  8G,  and  there  assem- 
bled all  his  forces.    Sulla  followed  him,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cbacroneia  a  battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  Romans  gained  such  a  complete  victory, 
that  of  the  120,000  men  with  whom  Archelaus  had 
opened  the  campaign  no  more  than  1 0,000  assem- 
bled at  Chalcis  in  Euboca,  where  Archelaus  had 
taken  refuge.    Sulla  pursued  his  enemy  as  far  as 
the  coast  of  the  Euriptu,  but  having  no  fleet,  he 
was  obliged  to  allow  him  to  make  his  predatory 
excursions  among  the  islands,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  afterwards  was  obliged  to  return  to  Chalcis. 
Mithridates  had  in  the  meantime  collected  a  frct.h 
army  of  80,000  men,  which  Doryalus  or  Dorylaus 
led  to  Archelaus.    With  these "  increased  forces, 
Archelaus  again  crossed  over  into  Roeotia,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Orchomenos  was  completely 
defeated  by  Sulla  in  a  battle  which  lasted  for  two 
days.    Archelaus  himself  was  concealed  for  three 
days  after  in  the  marshes,  until  he  got  a  vessel 
which  carried  him  over  to  Chalcis,  where  he  col- 
lected the  few  remnants  of  his  forces.  When 
Mithridates,  who  was  himself  hard  pressed  in  Asia 
by  C.  Fimbria,  was  informed  of  this  defeat,  ho 
commissioned  Archelaus  to  negotiate  for  peace  on 
honourable  terms,  a  c,  85.    Archelaus  accordingly 
had  an  interview  with  Sulla  at  Deliura  in  Hocotia. 
Sulla's  attempt  to  make  Archclaus  betray  his  mas- 
ter was  rejected  with  indignation,  and  Archelaus 
confined  himself  to  concluding  a  preliminary  treaty 
which  was  to  be  binding  if  it  received  the  sanction 
of  Mithridates.    While  waiting  for  the  king's  an- 
swer, Sulla  made  an  expedition  against  some  of  the 
barbarous  tribes  which  at  the  time  infested  Mace- 
donia, and  was  accompanied  by  Archelaus,  for 
whom  he  had  conceived  great  esteem.    In  his  an- 
swer, Mithridates  refused  to  surrender  his  fleet, 
which  Archelaus,  in  his  interview  with  Sulla,  had 
likewise  refused  to  do ;  and  when  Sulla  would  not 
conclude  peace  on  any  other  terms  Archelaus  him- 
self, who  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  peace  should 
be  concluded,  set  out  for  Asia,  and  brought  about 
a  meeting  of  Sulla  and  his  king  at  Dardanus  in 
Troas  at  which  peace  was  agreed  upon,  on  condi- 
tion thnt  each  party  should  remain  in  possession  of 
what  had  belonged  to  them  before  the  wir.  This 
peace  was  in  so  far  unfavourable  to  Mithridates  as 
he  had  made  all  his  enormous  sacrifices  for  nothing; 
and  when  Mithridates  began  to  feel  that  he  had 
made  greater  concessions  than  he  ought,  he  also 
began  to  suspect  Archelaus  of  treachery,  and  the 
latter,  fearing  for  his  life,  deserted  to  the  Romans 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Milhridatic 
war,  a  c.  81.    He  stimulated  Murena  not  to  wait 
for  the  attack  of  the  king,  but  to  begin 
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at  oc^e.  From  this  moment  Archelaus  is  no  more 
rientioncd  in  history,  but  several  writers  state  in- 
cidental! v,  that  he  was  honoured  by  the  Roman 
senate.  '(Appian,  de  Iielt.  Mithrid.  17—64  ;  Plut, 
Sail.  11—24  ;  Liv.  Epii.  81  nnd  82;  Veil.  Pat. 
iu  25  ;  Floms,  iii.  5  ;  Oros.  vi.  2  ;  Paus.  i.  20.  §  3, 
Ac,  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vir.  Illusir.  75,  76  ;  Dion  Cass. 
Frupn.  n.  173,  ed.  Rcimar.;  Sallust.  Fragm.  Hist. 
lib.  iv.) 

2.  A  son  of  the  preceding.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  796 ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  57.)  In  the  year  b.  r.  63, 
Pompey  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  priest  of  the 
goddess  ( Enyo  or  Bellona)  at  Comana,  which  was, 
according  to  Strabo,  in  Pontus,  and  according  to 
Hirtius  (de  Uell.  Ale*.  66),  in  Cappadocia.  The 
dignity  of  priest  of  the  goddess  at  Comana  conferred 
upon  the  person  who  held  it  the  power  of  a  king 
over  the  place  and  iu  immediate  vicinity.  (Appian, 
de  BelL  Mithr.  114;  Strab.  /.  c,  xii.  p!  558.)  In 
a,  c.  56,  when  A.  Gabinius,  the  proconsul  of  Syria, 
was  making  preparations  for  a  war  against  the 
Parthian*,  Archelaus  went  to  Syria  and  offered  to 
take  part  in  the  war ;  but  this  plan  was  soon  aban- 
doned, as  other  prospects  opened  before  him.  Be- 
renice, the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who  after 
the  expulsion  of  her  father  had  become  queen  of 
Egypt,  wished  to  marry  a  prince  of  royal  blood, 
and  Archelaus,  pretending  to  be  a  son  of  Mithri- 
date*  Eupator,  sued  for  her  hand,  and  succeeded. 
(Strab.  //.  ce. ;  Dion  Cass.  Le.)  According  to  Strabo, 
ihe  Roman  senate  would  not  permit  Archelaus  to 
take  part  in  the  war  against  Parthia,  and  Arche- 
laus left  Gabinius  in  secret ;  whereas,  according  to 
Won  Cassius,  Gabinius  was  induced  by  bribes  to 
assist  Archelaus  in  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Bere- 
nice, while  at  the  same  time  he  received  bribes 
from  Ptolemy  Auletes  on  the  understanding  that 
he  would  restore  him  to  his  throne.  Archelaus 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  king  of  Egypt  only  for  six 
months,  for  Gabinius  kept  his  promise  to  Ptolemy, 
and  in  n.  c  55  he  marched  with  an  army  into 
Egypt,  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  Archelaus 
lost  his  crown  and  his  life.  His  daughter  too  was 
put  to  death.  (Strab.  ll.ee.;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  58; 
Liv.  Epit.  lib.  105  ;  Cic.  pro  HaUr.  Post.  8;  Val. 
Max.  x.  1,  extern.  6.)  M.  Antonius,  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  family  of  Archelaus  by  ties  of 
hospitality  and  friendship,  had  his  body  searched 
for  among  the  dead,  and  buried  it  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  king.  (Plut.  Ant.  3.) 

3.  A  son  of  the  preceding,  and  his  successor  in 
the  office  of  high  priest  of  Comana.  (Strab.  xvii. 
p.  796,  xii.  p.  558.)  In  B.C.  51,  in  which  year 
Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  Archelaus  agisted 
with  troops  and  money  those  who  created  disturb- 
ances in  Cappadocia  and  threatened  king  Ariobar- 
ganes  II.;  but  Cicero  compelled  Archelaus  to  quit 
Cappadocia.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  xv.  4.)  In  a.  c.  47, 
J.  Caesar,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Alexandrine 
war,  deprived  Archelaus  of  his  office  of  high  priest, 
and  gave  it  to  Lvcomedes.  ( Appian,  delivll.  Mithr. 
121;  Hirt.  de  Belt.  Ales.  66.) 

4.  A  son  of  the  preceding.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  796.) 
In  B.  c  34,  Antony,  after  having  expelled  Ariant- 
thes,  gave  to  Archelaus  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia 
—a  favour  which  he  owed  to  the  charms  of  his 
mother,  Glaphyra.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32  ;  Strab. 
xii.  p.  540.)  Appian  (dr.  Bell.  Civ.  v.  7),  who 
places  this  event  in  the  year  b.  a  41,  calls  the  son 
of  Glaphyra,  to  whom  Antony  gave  Cappadocia, 
Sisinua ;  which,  if  it  is  not  a  mistake,  may  have 
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been  a  surname  of  Archelaus.  During  the  war 
between  Antony  and  Octavianus,  Archelaus  was 
among  the  allies  of  the  former.  (Plut.  Ant.  61.) 
After  his  victory  over  Antony,  Octavianus  not 
only  left  Archelaus  in  the  possession  of  his  king- 
dom (Dion  Cass.  li.  3),  but  subsequently  added  to 
it  a  part  of  Cilicia  and  Lesser  Armenia.  (Dion 
Cass.  liv.  9 ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  534,  &c)  On  one  oc- 
casion, during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  accusations 
were  brought  before  the  emperor  against  Archelaus 
by  his  own  subjects,  and  Tiberius  defended  tha 
king.  (Dion  Cass.  Mi.  17;  Suet  Tib.  8.)  But  after- 
wards Tiberius  entertained  great  hatred  of  Arche- 
laus the  cause  of  which  was  jealousy,  as  Archelaus 
had  jiaid  greater  attentions  to  Caius  Caesar  than  to 
him.  (Comp.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  42.)  When  there- 
fore Tiberius  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  enticed 
Archelaus  to  come  to  Rome,  and  then  accused  him 
in  the  senate  of  harbouring  revolutionary  schemes, 
hoping  to  get  him  condemned  to  death.  But  Ar- 
chelaus was  then  at  such  an  advanced  age,  or  at 
least  pretended  to  be  so,  that  it  appeared  unneces- 
sary to  take  away  his  life.  He  was,  however, 
obliged  to  remain  at  Rome,  where  he  died  soon 
after,  a.  d.  17.  Cappadocia  was  then  made  a 
Roman  province.  (Dion  Cass.,  Tacit.  IU  ce.;  Suet. 
Tih.  37,  Caluj.  1 ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  534.)     [  L.  S.] 

The  annexed  coin  of  Archelaus  contains  on  the 
reverse  a  club  and  the  inscription  BAZIAEflS  AP- 
XEAAOT  ♦!A(A?)OriATPIA02  TOT  KTI2TOT. 
He  is  called  »rW<m)j,  according  to  Eckbcl  (iii.  p. 
201),  on  account  of  his  having  founded  the  city  of 
Eleusa  in  an  island  of  the  same  name,  off  the 
of  Cilicia.   (Comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xvu  4.  §  6.) 


ARCIIELA'US  ('ApXi*aos)%  a  philosopher 

of  the  Ionian  school,  called  l'ky$icus  from  having 
been  the  first  to  teach  at  Athens  the  physical  doc- 
trines of  that  philosophy.  This  statement,  which 
is  that  of  L-uTtius  (ii.  16),  i*  contradicted  by  the 
assertion  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Strum,  i.  p.  30), 
that  Anaxngoras  pur^yaytv  dni  ttji  'Iwm'os  *A0»J- 
va{t  ri\v  tiaTpi€qv,  but  the  two  may  be  reconciled 
by  supposing  with  Clinton  (F.I/,  ii.  p.  51),  that 
Arilu'laus  was  the  first  Athenian  who  did  so.  Eor 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  native  of  Athens,  is  consi- 
dered by  Ritter  as  nearly  established  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Simplii  ius  (in  J'/iyt.  ArUtot.  fol.  (>,  b.),  as  it 
was  probably  obtained  by  him  from  Theophrastus ; 
and  we  therefore  reject  the  statement  of  other 
writers,  that  Archelaus  was  a  Milesian.  He  was 
the  son  of  Apo'lodorus,  or  as  some  say,  of  Mydou, 
Midon,  (Suid.)  or  My  son,  and  is  said  to  have 
taught  at  Lampsacus  before  he  established  himself 
at  Athens.  He  is  commonly  reported  to  have 
numbered  Socrates  and  Euripides  among  his  pupils. 
If  he  was  the  instructor  of  the  former,  it  is  strange 
that  he  is  never  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  Plato, 
or  Aristotle ;  and  the  tradition  which  connects  him 
with  Euripides  may  have  arisen  from  a  confusion 
with  his  namesake  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
the  well-known  patron  of  that  poet. 

The  doctrine  of  Archelaus  is  remarkable,  as 
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forming  a  point  of  transition  from  the  older  to  the 
newer  form  of  philosophy  in  Greece.  In  the  men- 
tal history  of  all  nations  it  is  observable  that  scien- 
tific inquiries  are  first  confined  to  natural  objects, 
and  afterwards  pass  into  moral  speculations ;  and 
so,  among  the  Greeks,  the  Ionians  were  occupied 
with  physics,  the  Socratic  schools  chiefly  with 
ethics.  Archelaus  is  the  union  of  the  two  :  he  was 
the  last  recognized  leader  of  the  former  (succeeding 
Diogenes  of  Apollonia  in  that  character),  and  added 
to  the  physical  system  of  his  teacher,  Anaxagoras, 
some  attempts  at  moral  speculation.  He  held  that 
air  and  infinity  (to  dwtipov)  are  the  principle  of 
all  things  by  which  Plutarch  (Plac.  Phil.  L  3) 
supposes  that  he  meant  infinite  air;  and  we  are 
told,  that  by  this  statement  he  intended  to  exclude 
the  operations  of  mind  from  the  creation  of  the 
worfd.  (Stob.  Ed.  Phys.  i.  1,2.)  If  so,  he  abandoned 
the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras  in  it*  most  important 
point;  and  it  therefore  seems  safer  to  conclude 
with  Hitter,  that  while  he  wished  to  inculcate 
the  materialist  notion  that  the  mind  is  formed  of 
air,  he  still  held  infinite  mind  to  be  the  cause  of 
all  things.  This  explanation  has  the  advantage  of 
agreeing  very  fairly  with  that  of  Simplicius  (/.  c.) ; 
and  as  Anaxagoras  himself  did  not  accurately  dis- 
tinguish between  mind  and  the  animal  soul,  this 
confusion  may  have  given  rise  to  his  pupil's  doc- 
trine. Archelaus  deduced  motion  from  the  opposi- 
tion of  heat  and  cold,  caused  of  course,  if  we  adopt 
the  above  hypothesis,  by  the  will  of  the  material 
mind.  This  opposition  separated  fire  and  water, 
and  produced  a  slimy  mass  of  earth.  While  the 
earth  was  hardening,  the  action  of  heat  upon  its 
moisture  gave  birth  to  animals,  which  at  first  were 
nourished  by  the  mud  from  which  they  sprang, 
and  gradually  acquired  the  power  of  propagating 
their  species.  All  these  animals  were  endowed 
with  mind,  but  man  separated  from  the  others,  and 
established  laws  and  societies.  It  was  just  from 
this  point  of  his  physical  theory  that  he  seems  to 
have  passed  into  ethical  speculation,  by  the  propo- 
sition, that  right  and  wrong  arc  od  <pv<r*i  dWa  voatf 
—a  dogma  probably  suggested  to  him,  in  its  form  at 
least,  by  the  contemporary  Sophists.  But  when  we 
consider  the  purely  mechanical  and  materialistic 
character  of  his  physics,  which  make  every  thing 
arise  from  the  separation  or  dutribuiion  of  the  pri- 
mary elements,  we  shall  see  that  nothing,  except 
the  original  chaotic  mass,  is  strictly  by  nature 
(<pu<r«<),  and  that  Archelaus  assigns  the  same  origin 
to  right  and  wrong  that  he  does  to  man.  Now  a 
contemporaneous  origin  with  that  of  the  human 
race  is  not  very  different  from  what  a  sound  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  would  demand  for  these  ideas, 
though  of  course  such  a  system  would  maintain 
quite  another  origin  of  man  ;  and  therefore,  assum- 
ing the  Archelaic  physical  system,  it  docs  not  ne- 
cessarily follow,  that  his  ethical  principles  are  so 
destructive  of  all  goodness  as  they  appear.  This 
view  is  made  almost  certain  by  the  fact  that  Dc- 
mocritus  taught,  that  the  ideas  of  sweet  and  bitter, 
warm  and  cold,  &c.,  arc  by  vvuot,  which  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  a  similar  supposition. 

Of  the  other  doctrines  of  Archelaus  we  need 
ouly  mention,  that  he  asserted  the  earth  to  have 
the  form  of  an  egg,  the  sun  being  the  largest  of  the 
•tars  ;  and  that  he  correctly  accounted  for  speech 
by  the  motion  of  the  air.  For  this,  according  to 
Plutarch  (PUw.  Phil.  iv.  19),  he  was  iudebted 
to  Anaxagoras. 
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Archelaus  flourished  a  c  450.  In  that  yeaf 
Anaxagoras  withdrew  from  Athena,  and  during 
his  absence  Archelaus  is  said  to  have  taught  So- 
crates. (Laert.  /.  c.)  To  the  authorities  given 
above  add  Brucker,  Hist.  CrU.  Phil.  ii.  2, 1 ;  Bitter, 
Geschkhte  der  Phil.  iii.  9  \  Tennemann,  GrundruM 
dcr  Grtch.  der  Phil.  §  107.  (G.  E.  I*  C] 

ARCH  EL  A' US  ('Apxtou'X  a  Greek  port,  ia 
called  an  Egyptian,  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  native  of  a  town  in  Egypt  called  Chersoncsus,  as 
he  is  also  called  Chersone&ita.  (Antig.  CarysL  19 ; 
Athcn.  xii.  p.  554.)  He  wrote  epigrams  some  of 
which  are  still  extant  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
and  Jacobs  seems  to  infer  from  an  epigram  of  his 
on  Alexander  the  Great  (Anthol.  Planud.  120) 
that  Archelaus  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  and 
Ptolemy  Soter.  Lobeck  {AgUioph.  p.  749),  on  the 
other  hand,  places  him  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Eucrgetes  II.  But  both  of  these  opinions  are 
connected  with  chronological  difficulties  and 
Wcstermann  has  shewn  that  Archelaus  in  all  pro- 
bability flourished  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to 
whom,  according  to  Antigonus  CaryBtius  (/.  c, 
comp.  89),  he  narrated  wonderful  stories  (voyxi* 
80(a)  in  epigrams.  Besides  this  peculiar  kind  of 
epigrams  Archelaus  wrote  a  work  called  tSuxpvr), 

i.  e.  strange  or  peculiar  animals  (A then.  ix.  p.  409; 
Diog.  Laert  ii.  17),  which  seems  to  have  likewise 
been  written  in  verse,  and  to  have  treated  on 
strange  and  paradoxical  subjects  like  his  epigrams. 
(Plin.  Blench,  lib.  xxviii.;  Schol.  ad  Xicaiid.  Tlu-r. 
822 ;  Artemid.  Oncirocr.  iv.  22.  Compare  Westcr- 
raann,  Scriptor.  Rer.  mirulM.  Graeci,  p.  xxiL, 
who  has  also  collected  the  extant  fragments  of 
Archelaus,  p.  158,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHELA'US  ('Apx«Aao$),  a  Greek  rheto- 
rician of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  on  his  pro- 
fession ;  whence  he  is  called  Tt%voypd^os  frfrvp. 
(Diog.  Laert.  ii.  17.)  [L.  S-] 

ARCH  ELA'US,  a  sculptor  of  Priene,  the  son 
of  Apollonius  made  the  marble  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Colonna  family  at  Rome,  and  is 
now  in  the  Townley  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum 
(Inscription  on  the  work).  The  style  of  the  bas- 
relief,  which  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  beat 
remains  of  Grecian  art,  confirms  the  supposition 
that  Archelaus  was  the  son  of  Apollonius  of  Rhodes 
[Apollonius],  and  that  he  flourished  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  aera.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  the  "Apotheosis"  having  been  found  in 
the  palace  of  Claudius  at  Bovillae  (now  Fmttocchi), 
coupled  with  the  known  admiration  of  that  emperor 
for  Homer  (Suet.  Claud.  42),  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  work  was  executed  in  his  reign.  A  de- 
scription of  the  bas-relief,  and  a  list  of  the  works 
in  which  it  is  referred  to,  is  given  in  The  Townley 
Gtd/cry,  in  the  Library  0/  Entertaining  KnovcUdye, 

ii.  p.  120.  [P.  S.J 
ARCHELA'US  fApxftaos),  king  of  Sparta, 

7th  of  the  Agids  »on  of  Agesilaus  I.,  contempo- 
rary with  Charilaus  with  whom  he  took  Aegys  a 
town  on  the  Arcadian  border,  said  to  have  revolt- 
ed, but  probably  then  first  token.  (Paus.  iii.  2; 
Plut.  Lyc.  5;  Euscb.  Prarp.  v.  32.)  [A.  H.  CJ 
ARCHELA'US  ('Apx^aos)i  son  of  Throdo- 
rus,  was  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  the 
military  commander  in  Susiana,  a.  c.  300.  'Arrian, 

iii.  1 6  ;  Curt  v.  2.)  In  the  division  of  the  provinces 
in  323,  Archelaus  obtained  Mesopotamia.  (Dexipp. 
ap.  Phot.  Cod.  82,  p.  64,  b ,  ed.  Bekker.) 
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ARCHE'MACHUS  ('Apxtuaxos).  There  are 
two  mythical  personages  of  this  name,  concerning 
whom  nothing  of  interest  is  known,  the  one  a  son 
of  Heracles  and  the  other  a  son  of  Priam.  (Apollod. 
il  7.  §  8,  iii.  12.  §  5.)  [L.  S.) 

ARCHE'MACHUS  ('%WoO.  of  Euboca, 
wrote  a  work  on  his  native  country,  which  con- 
sisted at  least  of  three  books.  (Strab.  x.  p.  465; 
Athen.  vi.  p.  2^4,  a.;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p. 
2127,  a.  ed.  Paris,  1629 ;  Harpocmt.  *.  v.  KorvKvuov 
ipos  ;  Plut.  de  /».  et  Osir.  c.  27.)  Whether  this 
Archelaus  was  the  author  of  the  grammatical  work 
Ai  MctwuuIcu  (SchoL  ad  ApUion.  Itkwi.  iv. 
262),  is  uncertain. 

ARCHEMO'RUS  ('Apxiumpof),  a  son  of  the 
Nemean  king  Lycurgus,  and  Eurydice,  His  real 
name  was  Opheltes,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
changed  into  Archeraorus,  that  is,  "the  r  oreru  iiner 
of  death,"  on  the  following  occasion.  When  the 
Seven  heroes  on  their  expedition  against  Thebes 
stopped  at  Nemea  to  take  in  water,  the  nurse  of 
the  child  Opheltes,  while  shewing  the  way  to  the 
Seven,  left  the  child  alone.  In  the  meantime,  the 
child  was  killed  by  a  dragon,  and  buried  by  the 
Seven.  But  as  Amphiaraus  saw  in  this  accident 
an  omen  boding  destruction  to  him  and  his  com- 
panions, they  allied  the  child  Archemorus,  and 
instituted  the  Nemean  games  in  honour  of  him. 
(Apollod.  iii  6.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHE'NOR  ('ApxiKp),  one  of  the  Niobids 
(Hygin.  Fab.  11),  and  perhaps  the  same  who  is 
called  by  Ovid  (Met.  vi.  248)  Alphenor.  The 
names  of  the  Niobids,  however,  differ  very  much 
in  the  different  lists.  [L.  S.] 

ARCH  ESITA.   [ Arckkilaus,  Artists,  No.  4.] 

ARCHE'STRATUS  ('Apxtirrparos).  1.  One 
of  the  ten  aroaTtjyol  who  were  appointed  to  super- 
sede Alcibiades  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  after  the  battle  of  Notium,  a.  c  407.  Xeno- 

Son  and  Diodorus,  who  give  us  bis  name  in  this 
t,  say  no  more  of  him  ;  but  we  learn  from  Lysias 
that  he  died  at  Mytilene,  and  he  appears  therefore 
to  have  been  with  Conon  when  Callicratidas 
chased  the  Athenian  fleet  thither  from  'EkotoV 
vrpoi  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  5.  §  16  ;  Diod.  xiii.  74,  77, 
78;  Lys.  *A»o\.  tupoS.  p.  162;  Schn.  ad  Xen. 
Hell.  i.  6.  §  16  ;  Thirl  wall's  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  1  19, 
note  3.) 

2.  A  member  of  the  &ov\j  at  Athens,  who 
daring  the  siege  of  the  city  after  the  battle  of 
Aegospotanri,  a.  c  405,  was  thrown  into  prison 
for  advising  capitulation  on  the  terms  required  by 
the  Spartans.   (Xen.  J/eiL  ii.  2.  §  15.) 

3.  The  mover  of  the  decree  passed  by  the 
Athenians  at  the  instigation  of  Agnonides,  that  an 
embassy  should  be  sent  to  the  Macedonian  king 
Arrhidaeus  Philip,  and  the  regent  Polysperchon, 
to  accuse  Phocion  of  treason,  &  c.  318.  (Plut. 
Fkoe.  c.  33.)  Schneider  (ad  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  2. 
|  15),  by  a  strange  anachronism,  identifies  this 
Archestratus  with  the  one  mentioned  immediately 
above.  [E.  E.]  " 

ARCHE'STRATUS  ('Apxi<rrparot).  1.  Of 
Gela  or  Syracuse  (Athen.  i.  p.  4,  d),  but  more 
usually  described  as  a  native  of  Gela,  appears  to 
have  lived  about  the  time  of  the  younger  Dio- 
njsius.  He  travelled  through  various  countries  in 
order  to  become  accurately  acquainted  with  every 
thing  which  could  be  used  for  the  table ;  and  gave 
the  results  of  his  researches  in  an  Epic  poem  on 
the  Ait  of  Cookery,  whi<h  wus  celebrated  in  an- 
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tiquity,and  is  constantly  referred  to  by  Athenaeus. 
In  no  part  of  the  Hellenic  world  was  the  art  of 
good  living  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  in  Sicily 
(the  SiaUae  rfo/w,  Hor.  Carta,  iii.  1.  18,  became 
proverbial)  ;  and  Terpsion,  who  is  described  as  * 
teacher  of  Archestratus  had  already  written  a 
work  on  the  Art  of  Cookery.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  337. 
b.)  The  work  of  Archestratus  is  cited  by  the  an- 
cients under  five  different  titles, — Ta<rrpo\oyla, 
Tatrrpovotua^  'O^owoito,  A«iiri>oA <ryia,  and  'HSvira- 
fl«io,  Ennius  wrote  an  imitation  or  translation  of 
this  poem  under  the  title  of  Carmina  HeilyjxtUtetiat 
or  Hedypalhiea.  (Apul.  A/x>l.  p.  484,  Oudend.) 
Archestratus  delivered  his  precepts  in  the  style 
and  with  the  gravity  of  the  old  gnomic  poets, 
whence  he  is  called  in  joke  the  Hesiod  or  Theognis 
of  gluttons,  and  his  work  is  referred  to  as  the 
"  Golden  Verses,"  like  those  of  Pythagoras.  (Athen. 
viL  pp.  310,a.  320,f.)  His  description  of  the  various 
natural  objects  used  for  the  table  was  so  accurate, 
that  Aristotle  made  use  of  his  work  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  natural  history  of  fishes.  The  ex- 
tant fragments  have  been  collected  and  explained 
bv  Schneider,  in  his  edition  of  Aristotle's  Natural 
History  (vol.  i.  pp.  Iv. — lxxv.),  and  also  by  Do- 
menico  Scina,  under  the  title  of  44  I  frammenti 
della  Gastronomia  di  Archestrato  raccolti  e 
rizzati,"  Palermo,  1823,  8vo. 

2.  The  author  of  a  work  Tltpl  Ai\ir&t>  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  634,  d.)  seems  to  be  a  different  person  from 
the  one  mentioned  above. 

ARCHETI'MUS  ( 'Apxwuos),  of  Syracuse, 
wrote  an  account  of  the  interview  of  Thales  and 
the  other  wise  men  of  Greece  with  Cypsclus  of 
Corinth,  at  which  Archetimus  was  present.  ( Diog. 
Laert.  i.  40.) 

A'RCHIAS  ('Apxlas\,  of  Corinth,  the  founder 
of  Syracuse,  n.  c.  734.  He  was  a  Heracleid,  either 
of  the  Dacchiad  or  the  Temenid  line,  and  of  high 
account  at  Corinth.  In  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Actaeon  [Actakon,  No.  21  he  resolved  to  leave 
his  country.  He  consulted  the  Delphic  Oracle, 
which  directed  him,  says  Pausanias,  who  gives  the 
three  hexameters,  "to  an  Ortygia  in  Trinacria, 
where  Arethusa  and  Alpheius  renppeared."  Ac- 
cording to  an  account  given  in  Strabo,  Steph. 
Byz.,  and  at  greater  length,  with  the  four  verses 
of  the  Oracle,  by  the  Scholiast  to  Aristophanes, 
he  and  Myscellus,  the  founder  of  Croton,  were 
inquiring  together,  and  when  the  Pythoness  asked 
which  they  would  choose,  health  or  wealth, 
Myscellus  chose  health,  and  Archins  wealth  ;  a 
decision  with  which,  it  was  thought,  the  after- 
fortunes  of  their  colonics  were  connected.  Archias 
sailed  in  company,  we  are  also  told  by  Strabo, 
with  Chersicrates,  his  countryman,  and  left  him  at 
Corcyra :  as  also  Myscellus  at  Croton,  in  the 
founding  of  which  he  assisted.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  destination.  (Thuc  vi.  3  ;  Plut. 
Amat.  Narr.  p.  772  ;  Diod.  E*c  ii.  p.  288  ;  Paus. 
v.  7.  §  2 ;  Strabo,  vi.  pp.  2«2,  269 ;  Steph.  By*. 
*.  r.  tyrants.;  Schol.  <ul  Arist.  Eq.  1089.  See 
also  Clinton,  F.  H.  u.  c.  734,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  264, 
265  ;  Midler's  Dor.  i.  6.  §  7.)         [A.  II.  C] 

ARCHIAS  ('Apxtat).  1.  A  Spartan,  who  fell 
bravely  in  the  Ijacedaemonian  attack  upon  Samoa 
in  u.  c.  525.  Herodotus  saw  at  Pitana  in  Laconia 
his  grandson  Archias.  (Herod,  iii.  55  ) 

2.  Of  Thurii,  originally  an  actor,  was  sent  in 
a  c.  322,  after  the  battle  of  Cranon,  to  apprehend 
|  the  orators  whom  Antipater  had  demanded  of  the 
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Athenian*,  and  who  had  fled  from  Athens.  He 
seized  Hyperides  and  other*  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Aeacus  in  Aegina,  and  transported  them  to  Clec- 
nae  in  Argnlis,  where  they  were  executed.  He 
also  apprehended  Demosthenes  in  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  in  Calaureia.  Archias,  who  was  nick- 
named <pnyaiod^pas,  the  hunter  of  the  exiles, 
ended  his  life  in  great  poverty  and  disgrace.  (Plut. 
Drm.  28,  2.0,  Vti.  A'.  OmL  p.  849  ;  Arrian,  op. 
Phot.  p.  69,  b.  41,  ed.  Bekker.) 

3.  The  governor  of  Cyprus  under  Ptolemy,  re- 
ceived a  bribe  in  order  to  betray  the  island  to 
Demetrius,  b.  c.  15.5,  but  being  detected  he  hanged 
himself.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  3.) 

4.  An  Alexandrine  grammarian,  probably  lived 
alwut  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  he  was  the  teacher 
of  Epaphroditus.  (Suidas,  ».  v.  'Ewcupp6Strot  ; 
Villoison,  Proleg.  ad  A  poll.  Lex.  Horn.  p.  xx.) 

A'RCIIIAS,  A.  LICI'NIUS,  a  Greek  poet, 
born  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  about  B.  c  120.  His 
name  is  known  chiefly  from  the  speech  of  Cicero* 
in  his  defence,  which  it  the  only  source  of  inform- 
ation about  him,  and  must  therefore  be  very  ques- 
tionable evidence  of  his  talent,  considering  that  the 
verses  of  Archias  had  been  employed  in  celebrating 
the  part  which  that  orator  played  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  many 
of  the  first  families  in  Rome,  particularly  with  the 
Licinii,  whose  name  he  ail  opted.  His  reception 
during  a  journey  through  Asia  Minor  and  Greece 
(pro  Arch.  c.  3),  and  afterwards  in  Grecian  Italy, 
where  Tarcntum,  Rhegium,  Naples,  and  Locri  en- 
rolled him  on  their  registers,  shews  that  his  repu- 
tation was,  at  least  at  that  time,  considerable.  In 
H.  c.  102  he  came  to  Rome,  still  young  (though  not 
so  young  as  the  expression  "practextatus"  (c  3) 
literally  explained  would  lead  us  to  suppose  ;  comp. 
Clinton,  F.  II.  iii.  p.  542),  and  was  received  in  the 
most  friendly  way  by  Lucullus  (ml  All.  i.  16.  9), 
Marias,  then  consul,  Hortensius  the  father,  Mctel- 
lus  Pius,  Q.  Catulus,  and  Cicero.  After  a  short 
stay,  he  accompanied  Lucullus  to  Sicily,  and  fol- 
lowed him,  in  the  banishment  to  which  he  was 
sentenced  for  his  management  of  the  slave  war  in 
that  island,  to  Ilcraclca  in  Lucania,  in  which  town, 
ns  being  a  confederate  town  and  having  more  pri- 
vileges than  Tarentum,  he  was  enrolled  as  a  citizen. 
He  was  in  the  suite  of  L.  Lucullus,— in  Asia  under 
Sulla,  again  in  B.  c.  76  in  Africa,  and  again  in  the 
third  Mithridalic  war.  As  he  had  sung  the  Cim- 
bric  war  in  honour  of  Marius,  so  now  he  wrote  a 
poem  on  this  war,  which  he  had  witnessed  (c.  9), 
in  honour  of  Lucullus.  We  do  not  hear  whether 
he  finished  his  poem  in  honour  of  Cicero's  consul- 
ship (c.  1 1) ;  in  u.  c.  61,  when  ho  was  already  old, 
he  had  not  begun  it  (ad  Att.  L  16);  or  whether 
h«  ever  published  his  intended  Caeciliana,  in  ho- 
nour of  Metellus  Pius.  He  wrote  many  epigrams: 
it  is  still  disputed,  whether  any  of  those  preserved 
under  his  name  in  the  Anthologia  were  really  his 
writings.  (Comp.  Ilgen,  Optucula,  ii.  p.  46  ;  Clin- 
ton, iii.  p.  452,  note  k.)  These  are  all  of  little 
merit.  In  B.c.  61,  a  charge  was  brought  against 
him,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  a  party  opposed 
to  his  patrons,  of  assuming  the  citizenship  ille- 
gally, and  the  trial  came  on  before  Q.  Cicero,  who 

*  Schroctcr  has  attacked  the  genuineness  of  this 
oration  (Gratio  auat  ru/jjo  fetiur  pro  Arvhut,  Ace, 
Lips.  1818),  which  is  however  as  fully  established 
M  that  of  any  other  of  Cicero's  speeches. 


was  praetor  this  year.  (Schol.  Bob.  p.  354,  ed. 
Orelli.)  Cicero  pleaded  his  cause  in  the  speech  by 
which  the  name  of  Archias  has  been  preserved. 
"If  he  had  no  legal  right,  yet  the  man  who  stood 
so  high  as  an  author,  whose  talent  had  been  em- 
ployed in  celebrating  Lucullus  Marius,  and  him- 
self, might  well  deserve  to  be  a  Roman  citizen. 
The  register  certainly,  of  Heraclca,  in  which  hi* 
name  was  enrolled,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  Martian  war;  but  their  ambassadors  and  L» 
Lucullus  bore  witness  that  he  was  enrolled  there. 
He  had  settled  in  Rome  many  years  before  he  be- 
came citizen,  had  given  the  usual  notice  before 
Q.  Metellus  Pius,  and  if  his  property  had  never 
been  enrolled  in  the  censor's  register,  it  was  be- 
cause of  his  absence  with  Lucullus — and  that  was 
after  all  no  proof  of  citizenship.  He  had  made 
wills,  had  been  an  heir  (comp.  Did.  of  AnU  $.  v. 
Tesfamentum,  Hem),  and  his  name  was  on  the 
civil  list  But,  after  all,  his  chief  claim  was  his 
talent,  and  the  cause  to  which  he  bad  applied  it." 
If  we  may  believe  Cicero  (c  8)  and  Quintilian 
(x.  7.  §  19),  Arehias  had  the  gift  of  making  good 
extempore  verses  in  great  numbers,  and  was  re- 
markable for  the  richness  of  hi*  language  and  his 
varied  range  of  thought.  [C.  T.  A.] 

ARCH  TBI  US  ('kpxiSiot).  1.  An  Alexandrine 
grammarian,  the  son  or  father  of  the  grammarian 
Apollonius  [Apollonius,  No.  5,  p.  238],  wrote  an 
interpretation  of  the  Epigrams  of  CaUimachus. 
(Suidas,  *.  r.) 

2.  Of  Leucas  or  Alexandria,  a  grammarian,  who 
taught  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  (Suid.  «.  r.) 

ARCHPBIUS  ('ApxtooOi  *  Onek  surgeon,  of 
whom  no  particulars  are  known,  but  who  must 
hare  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Heliodorua  (in  Cocchi's 
Grxiecor.  Ckirurg.  Liltri,  £c,  Flor.  1754,  fol.  p.  96) 
and  Galen.  (De  Aniid.  iu  10,  vol.  xiv.  p.  159  ;  Ito 
Compos.  MfUcam.  sec  Gen.  v.  14,  voL  xiii.  p.  849.) 
Pliny  mentions  (//.  N.  xviii.  70)  a  person  of  the 
same  name  who  wrote  a  foolish  and  superstitious 
letter  to  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria ;  but  it  is  un- 
certain which  king  is  meant,  nor  is  it  known  that 
this  Archibius  was  a  physician.       [\V.  A.  G.] 

ARCH  I  DAM  EI  A  ('A/>x.oa>««).  1-  The 
priestess  of  Dcmeter,  who,  through  love  of  Aristo- 
menes,  set  him  at  liberty  when  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner.   (Pans.  iv.  17.  §  1.) 

2.  The  grandmother  of  Agis  IV.,  was  put  to 
death,  together  with  her  grandson,  in  B.  c.  240. 
(Plut.  Agis,  4,20.) 

3.  A  Spartan  woman,  who  distinguished  herself 
by  her  heroic  spirit  when  Sparta  was  nearly  taken 
by  Pyrrhus  in  a  c.  272,  and  opposed  the  plan 
which  had  been  entertained  of  sending  the  women 
to  Crete.  Plutarch  (Pt/rrk.  27)  calls  her  *Apx»* 
oom/o,  but  Polyaenus  (viii.  49)  'A^oa/m.  The 
latter  writer  calls  her  the  daughter  of  king  Cicadas 
(Cleomenes  ?). 

ARCHIDA'MUS  I.  ('ApX'8a/«>0*  king  of 
Sparta,  12th  of  the  Eurypontids,  son  of  Anaxi- 
damus,  contemporary  with  the  Tegeatan  war,  which 
followed  soon  after  the  end  of  the  second  Mes- 
senian,  in  B.  c.  668.  (Paus.  iii.  7.  §  6,  comp.  3. 
§  5.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARCHIDA'MUS  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  17th  of 
the  Eurypontids,  son  of  Zeuxidainus,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  banishment  of  his  grandfather 
Leotychides,  b.  c  469.  In  the  4th  or  perhaps 
rather  the  5th  year  of  his  reign,  his  kingdom  was 
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*isited  by  the  tremendous  calamity  of  the  great 
earthquake,  by  which  all  Laconia  was  shaken,  aud 
Sparta  made  a  heap  of  ruins.  On  this  occasion 
his  presence  of  mind  is  said  to  hare  saved  his  peo- 
ple. Foreseeing  the  danger  from  the  Helots,  he 
summoned,  by  sounding  an  alarm,  the  scattered 
surviving  Spartans,  and  collected  them  around  him, 
apparently  at  a  distance  from  the  ruins,  in  a  body 
sufficient  to  deter  the  assailants.  To  him,  too, 
rather  than  to  Nicomedes,  the  guardian  of  his  col- 
league, Pleistoanax,  (Pleistarchus  was  probably 
dead.)  would  be  committed  the  conduct  of  the 
contest  with  the  revolted  Messenians,  which  oc- 
cupies this  and  the  following  nine  years.  In  the 
expeditions  to  Delphi  and  to  Doris,  and  the  hos- 
tilities with  Athens  down  to  the  30  years'  truce, 
his  name  is  not  mentioned  ;  though  in  the  discus- 
sion at  Sparta  before  the  final  dissolution  of  that 
truce  he  comes  forward  as  one  who  has  nad  expe- 
rience of  many  wars.  Of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
itself  we  find  the  first  10  years  sometimes  styled 
the  Archidamian  war  ;  the  share,  however,  taken 
in  it  by  Archidamus  was  no  more  than  the  com- 
mand of  the  first  two  expeditions  into  Attica ;  in 
the  3rd  year,  of  the  investment  of  Plataca  ;  and 
again  of  the  third  expedition  in  the  4th  year,  428 
B.  c.  In  4*27  Cleomenes  commanded ;  in  426 
Agis,  son  and  now  successor  of  Archidamus.  His 
death  must  therefore  be  placed  before  the  beginning 
of  this,  though  probably  after  the  beginning  of  that 
under  Cleomenes ;  for  had  Agis  already  succeeded, 
be,  most  likely,  and  not  Cleomenes,  would  have 
commanded  ;  in  the  42nd  year,  therefore,  of  his 
reign,  b.  c  427.  His  views  of  this  momentous 
struggle,  as  represented  by  Thucydides,  seem  to 
justify  the  character  that  historian  gives  him 
of  intelligence  and  temperance.  His  just  estimate 
of  the  comparative  strength  of  the  parties,  and 
bis  reluctance  to  enter  without  preparation  on 
a  contest  involving  so  much,  deserve  our  admira- 
tion ;  though  iu  his  actual  conduct  of  it  he  may 
seem  to  have  somewhat  wasted  Lacedaemoifs 
moral  superiority.  The  opening  of  the  siege  of 
Plataea  displays  something  of  the  same  deliberate 
character ;  the  proposal  to  take  the  town  and  ter- 
ritory in  trust,  however  we  may  question  the  pro- 
bable result,  seems  to  breathe  his  just  and  temperate 
spirit.  He  may  at  any  rate  be  safely  excluded 
from  all  responsibility  for  the  cruel  treatment  of 
the  besieged,  on  their  surrender  in  the  year  of  his 
death.  We  may  regard  him  as  the  happiest  in- 
stance of  an  accommodation  of  the  Spartan  character 
to  altered  circumstances,  and  bis  death  as  a  mis- 
fortune to  Sparta,  the  same  in  kind  though  not  in 
degree  as  that  of  Pericles  was  to  Athens,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  by  ties  of  hospitality  and 
whom  in  some  points  he  seems  to  have  resembled. 
He  left  two  sous  and  one  daughter,  Agis  by  his 
first  wife,  Lampito  or  Lanipido,  his  father's  half- 
sister  ;  Agesilaus  by  a  second,  named  Eupolia  (ap- 
parently the  woman  of  small  stature  whom  the 
Kphors  fined  him  for  marrying),  and  Cynisea,  the 
only  woman,  we  are  told,  who  carried  off  an  Olympic 
victory.  (Thuc  L  ii.  iii.;  Diod.  xL  1)3  ;  Phus.  lii. 
7.  §§  9,  10;  Plut.  Ciwi©«,16,  Ages.  ]  ;  Herod. 
tL71.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARCHIDA'MUS  III.,  king  of  Sparta,  20th 
of  the  Eurypontids,  was  sou  of  Agcsilaus  II. 
We  first  hear  of  him  as  interceding  with  his  father 
in  behalf  of  Sphndrias,  to  whose  son  Cleonymus  he 
attached,  and  who  was  thus  saved,  through 
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the  weak  affection  of  Agcsilaus,  from  the  punish- 
ment which  his  unwarrantable  invasion  of  Attica 
had  deserved,  a  c.  378.  (Xen.  Hell,  v.  4.  §§  25— 
33 ;  Diod.  xv.  29 ;  Plut.  Age*,  c.  25  ;  corop.  Plut. 
Pel.  c.  14.)  In  b.  c.  371,  he  was  sent,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  illness  of  Agesilaus  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  4. 
§  58;  Plut.  Ages.  c.  27),  to  succour  the  defeated 
Spartans  at  Leuctra ;  but  Jason  of  Pherae  had  al- 
ready mediated  between  them  and  the  Thebans, 
and  Archidamus,  meeting  his  countrymen  on  their 
return  at  Aegosthena  iu  Megara,  dismissed  the 
allies,  and  led  the  Spartans  home.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi. 
4.  §§  17 — 26  ;  comp.  Diod.  xv.  54,  55 ;  Wess.  ad 
loc;  Thirlwall's  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  78,  note.)  In 
367,  with  the  aid  of  the  auxiliaries  furnished  by 
Dionysius  I.  of  Syracuse,  he  defeated  the  Arcadians 
and  Argivcs  in  what  has  been  called  the  "Tearless 
Battle,"  from  the  statement  in  his  despatches,  that 
he  had  won  it  without  losing  a  man  (Xen.  Hell. 

vii.  1.  §28;  Plut.  Ages.  c.  33;  Polyaen.  L  45; 
Diod.  xv.  72) ;  and  to  the  next  year,  3G6,  must  be 
assigned  the  "Archidamus"  of  Isocrates,  written 
perhaps  to  be  delivered  by  the  prince  in  the  Spar- 
Urn  senate,  to  encourage  his  country  in  her  resolu- 
tion of  maintaining  her  claim  to  Mcssenia,  when 
Corinth  had  made,  with  Sparta's  consent,  a  separate 
peace  with  Thebes.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4.  §  9.)  In 
364,  ho  was  again  sent  against  Arcadia,  then  nt 
war  with  Elis  (Xen.  HeU.  vii.  4.  §  20,  &c;  Just, 
vi.  5 ) ;  and  in  362,  having  been  left  at  home  to 
protect  Sparta  while  Agcsilaus  went  to  join  the 
allies  at  Mantineia,  he  baffled  the  attempt  of  Epa- 
minondas  on  the  city.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  5.  §  9,  &x.; 
Diod.  xv.  82, 83 ;  Plut.  Ages,  c.34 ;  Isocr.  Ep.  ad  A  rclt. 
§  5.)  He  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  in  361. 
Iu  356,  we  find  him  privately  furnishing  Philomelus, 
the  Phocian,  with  fifteen  talents,  to  aid  him  in  his 
resistance  to  the  Amphictyonic  decree  aud  his 
seizure  of  Delphi,  whence  arose  the  sacred  war. 
(Diod.  xvi.  24  ;  Just.  viii.  1  ;  comp.  Paus.  iv.  4  ; 
Theopomp.  up.  Paus.  iii.  10.)  In  352,  occurred 
the  war  of  Sparta  against  Megalopolis  with  a  view 
to  the  dissolution  {ItotKiapas)  of  that  community  ; 
and  Archidamus  was  appointed  to  the  command, 
and  gained  some  successes,  though  the  enterprise 
did  not  ultimately  succeed.  (Diod.  xvi.  39  ;  Paus. 

viii.  27  ;  Demosth.  pro  AlegtiL ;  comp.  AristoL /'o- 
lil.  v.  10,  ed.  Bckk.)  In  the  last  year  of  the  sacred 
war,  346,  we  find  Archidamus  marching  into  Pho- 
cis  at  the  head  of  1000  men.  According  to  Dio- 
dorus  (xvi.  59),  the  Phocians  had  applied  for  aid 
to  Sparta,  but  this  seems  questionable  from  what 
Aeschines  (dc  Pais.  Leg.  p.  45)  reports  as  the  nd- 
vice  of  the  Phocian  leaders  to  Archidamus,  "to 
alarm  himself  about  the  dangers  of  Sparta  rather 
than  of  Phocis."  Demosthenes  (de  Pals.  Leg.  j>.3i>5) 
hints  at  a  private  understanding  between  Philip 
and  the  Spartans,  and  at  some  treachery  of  his  to- 
wards them.  Whether  however  on  this  account, 
or  as  being  distrusted  by  Phalaecus  ( Aesch.  de  Puis. 
Isg.  p.  4b'),  or  as  finding  it  impossible  to  effect 
anything  on  behalf  of  the  Phocians  Archidamus, 
on  the  arrival  of  Philip,  withdrew  his  forces  and 
returned  home.  In  338,  he  went  to  Italy  to  aid  the 
Tarentincs  against  the  Lucanians,  and  there  he  fell 
in  battle  on  the  very  day,  according  to  Diodorus, 
of  Philip's  victory  nt  Chaeroneia,  (Diod.  xvi.  63, 88; 
Pans.  iii.  10;  Strab.  vi.  p.  280  ;  Theopomp.  ap. 
Allien,  xii.  p.  536,  c.  d. ;  Plut.  Agis,  c.  3.)  The 
Spartans  erected  a  statue  of  him  at  01) mpia,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  (vi.  ch.  4, 15.)  ( E.  E.] 
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ARCHIDA'MUS  IV.,  king  of  Sparta,  23rd  of 
the  Eurypontids,  was  the  ton  of  Eudamidas  I.  and 
the  grandson  of  Archidamus  1 1  J.  (Plut.  Ayi*,  3.) 
He  was  king  in  a  a  296,  when  he  was  defeated 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetcs.  (Plut.  Dcrneir.  3.5.) 

ARCHIDA'MUS  V.,  king  of  Sparta,  27th  of 
the  Eurypontids,  was  the  son  of  Eudamidas  II., 
and  the  brother  of  Agis  IV.  On  the  murder  of 
his  brother  Agis,  in  b.  c.  240,  Archidamus  fled 
from  Sparta,  but  obtained  possession  of  the  throne 
some  time  after  the  accession  of  Cleomenes,  through 
the  means  of  A  rat  us,  who  wished  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  Ephors :  it  appeal's  that  Cleomenes 
also  was  privy  to  his  recall.  Archidamus  was, 
however,  slain  almost  immediately  after  his  return 
to  Sparta,  by  those  who  had  killed  his  brother  and 
who  dreaded  his  vengeance.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Cleomenes  was  a  party  to  the  murder.  (Plut 
Cieonu  1,5;  comp.  Polyb.  v.  37,  viii.  1.)  Archi- 
damus V.  was  the  last  king  of  the  Eurypontid 
race.  He  left  sons,  who  were  alive  at  the  death  of 
Cleomenes  in  B.  c  220,  but  they  were  passed  over, 
and  the  crown  given  to  a  stranger,  Lycurgus. 
(Polyb.  iv.  35  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  Append,  c  3.) 

ARCHIDA'MUS,  the  Aetolian.  [Archbda- 
mos.  No.  3.] 

ARCHIDA'MUS  ('Apxt&auot),  a  Greek  physi- 
cian of  whom  no  particulars  arc  known,  but  who 
must  have  lived  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  b.  c., 
as  Galen  quotes  one  of  his  opinions  (De  Simpl. 
Malicam.  Temper,  ac  Facnlt.  ii.  5,  &c,  vol.  xi.  p. 
471,  Ac),  which  was  preserved  by  Diocles  of 
Carystus.  A  physician  of  the  same  name  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (H.  N.  Ind.  Auct),  and  a  few 
fragments  on  veterinary  surgery  by  a  person 
named  Archedemus  are  to  be  found  in  the  44  Vctc- 
rinariae  Mcdicinac  Libri  Duo,"  first  published  in 
Latin  by  J.  Ruellius,  Paris,  1530,  fol.,  and  after- 
wards in  Greek  by  S.  Grynactis,  Basil  1537, 
4to.  [W.A.G.] 

ARCHI'DICE  ('Kpx<&kt\),  a  celebrated  hetaira 
of  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  whose  fame  spread  through 
Greece,  was  arrogant  and  avaricious.  (Herod,  ii. 
136  ;  Aelian,  V.  //.  xii.  63;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  596,  d.) 

ARCHI'GENES  ('Apxtyi^t),  an  eminent  an- 
cient Greek  physician,  whose  name  is  probably 
more  familiar  to  most  non-professional  readers  than 
that  of  many  others  of  more  real  importance,  from 
his  being  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  (vi.  236,  xiii.  98, 
xiv.  252.)  He  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  sect 
of  the  Eclcctici  ( Dirt.  o/AnL  s.v.  JZeiccUct))  and  was 
a  native  of  Apamea  in  Syria  ;  he  practised  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Trajan,  a.  d.  98-1 17,  where  he  enjoy- 
ed a  very  high  reputation  for  his  professional  skill. 
He  is,  however,  reprobated  as  having  been  fond  of 
introducing  new  and  obscure  terms  into  the  science, 
and  having  attempted  to  give  to  medical  writings  a 
dialectic  form,  which  produced  rather  the  appear- 
ance than  the  reality  of  accuracy.  Archigenes 
published  a  treatise  on  the  pulse,  on  which  Galen 
wrote  a  Commentary  ;  it  appears  to  have  contained 
a  number  of  minute  and  subtile  distinctions,  many 
of  which  have  no  real  existence,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  the  result  rather  of  a  preconceived  hypo- 
thesis than  of  actual  observation  ;  and  the  same 
remark  may  be  applied  to  an  arrangement  which 
he  pnposcd  of  fevers.  He,  however,  not  only  en- 
joyed a  considerable  degree  of  the  public  confidence 
during  his  life-time,  but  left  behind  him  a  number 
of  disciples,  who  for  many  years  maintained  a  re- 
spectable rank  in  their  profession.    The  name  of 


ARCHILOCHUS. 

the  father  of  Archigenes  was  Philippua ;  he  waa  a 
pupil  of  Agathinus,  whose  life  he  once  saved 
[AuATHtNirs] ;  and  he  died  at  the  age  either  of 
sixty-three  or  eighty-three.  (Suid.  #.  v.  'Apxty. ; 
Eudoc  I'iolar.  ap.  Villoison,  Anted.  Gr.  voL  L  p. 
65.)  The  titles  of  several  of  his  works  are  pre- 
served, of  which,  however,  nothing  but  a  few 
fragments  remain ;  some  of  these  have  been  pre- 
served by  other  ancient  authors,  and  some  are  still 
in  MS.  in  the  King's  Library  at  Paris.  (Cramer's 
Anted.  Gr.  Pari*,  vol.  i.  pp.  394,  395.)  By  somo 
writers  he  is  considered  to  have  belonged  to  the 
sect  of  the  PneumaticL  (Galen,  lntrod.  c  9.  voL 
xiv.  p.  699.)  For  further  particulars  respecting 
Archigenes  see  I*e  Clerc,  Hid.  de  la  Mid. ;  Fabric 
BiU.  Gr.  voL  xiii.  p.  80,  cd.  vet. ;  Sprengel,  Hint, 
de  la  M(d.;  Hallcr,  BiU.  Medic.  Prod.  vol.  i. 
p.  198  ;  Osterhausen,  Hid.  Sedae  Pneumatic.  Med. 
Altorf,  1791, 8vo.;  Hariess^«oi^//^rico-CWr, 
de  Arckigenc,  cJy-.,  Bamberg,  4to.  1816;  Isensee, 
Oeack.  der  Med. ;  Rostock's  History  qf  Medicine^ 
from  which  work  part  of  the  preceding  account  is 
token.  [W.  A.  G.J 

ARCHI'LOCHUS  fApx^oX0*).  of  Paros,  waa 
one  of  the  earliest  Ionian  lyric  poets,  and  the  first 
Greek  poet  who  composed  Iambic  verses  according 
to  fixed  rules.  He  flourished  about  714-676  B.  c. 
(Bode,  GtMhic&te  der  Lyr.  LHchtk.  i.  pp.  38,  47.) 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  who  held 
the  priesthood  in  Paros.  His  grandfather  was 
Tellis,  who  brought  the  worship  of  Demcter  into 
Thasos,  and  whose  portrait  was  introduced  by 
Polygnotus  into  his  painting  of  the  infernal  regions 
at  Delphi.  His  father  was  Telesicles,  and  his  mo- 
ther a  slave,  named  Enipo.  In  the  flower  of  his 
nge  (between  710  and  700  a  c.),  and  probably 
after  he  had  already  gained  a  prixe  for  his  hymn  to 
Demeter  (Schol.  in  A  ridoph.  A  v.  1 762),  Archilochus 
went  from  Paros  to  Tbasos  with  a  colony,  of  which 
one  account  makes  him  the  leader.  The  motive 
for  this  emigration  can  only  be  conjectured.  It 
was  most  probably  the  result  of  a  political  change, 
to  which  cause  was  added,  in  the  case  of  Archilo- 
chus, a  sense  of  personal  wrongs.  He  had  been  a 
suitor  to  Neobule,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ly cam- 
be  s,  who  first  promised  and  afterwards  refused  to 
give  his  daughter  to  the  poet.  Enraged  at  this 
treatment,  Archilochus  attacked  the  whole  family 
in  an  iambic  poem,  accusing  Lycambea  of  perjury, 
and  his  daughters  of  the  most  abandoned  lives. 
The  verses  were  recited  at  the  festival  of  Demcter, 
and  produced  such  an  effect,  that  the  daughters  of 
Lycambes  are  said  to  have  hung  themselves  through 
shame.  The  bitterness  which  he  expresses  in  his 
poems  towards  his  native  island  (Athen.  iii.  p.  76, 
b.)  seems  to  have  arisen  in  part  also  from  the  low 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  as  being  the  sou 
of  a  slave.  Neither  was  he  more  happy  at  Thasos, 
He  draws  the  most  melancholy  picture  of  his 
adopted  country,  which  he  at  length  quitted  in 
disgust.  (Plut.  oV  Exit.  12.  p.  604  ;  Strabo,  xiv. 
p.  648,  viii.  p.  370;  Eustath.  in  (X/yw.  L  p.  227  ; 
Aelian,  V.H.  xii.  50.)  While  nt  Thasos,  he  in- 
curred the  disgrace  of  losing  his  shield  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Thracians  of  the  opposite  con- 
tinent ;  but,  like  Alcaeus  under  simihir  circum- 
stances, instead  of  being  ashamed  of  the  disaster, 
he  recorded  it  in  his  verse.  Plutarch  (fust  f^tcon. 
p.  239,  b.)  states,  that  Archilochus  was  banished 
from  Sparta  the  very  hour  that  he  had  arrived 
there,  because  be  had"  written  in  his  poems,  that  a 
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man  had  better  throw  away  his  anns  than  lo*»  his 
life.    But  Valerius  Maxima*  (vi.  3,  ext.  I)  says, 
that  the  poems  of  Archilochus  were  forbidden  at 
Sparta  because  of  their  licentiousness,  and  especi- 
ally on  account  of  the  attack  on  the  daughters  of 
Lycambes.    It  must  remain  doubtful  whether  a 
confusion  has  been  made  between  the  personal 
history  of  the  poet  and  the  fate  of  his  works,  both 
in  this  instance  and  in  the  story  that  he  won  the 
prize  at  Olympia  with  his  hymn  to  Heracles 
(Tzetres,  Chil.  i.  G85),  of  which  thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  Olympic  victors  used  to  sing  a  hymn 
by  Archilochus  in  their  triumphal  procession.  (Pin- 
dar, Oiymp.  ix.  1.)    These  traditions,  and  the  cer- 
tain fact  that  the  feme  of  Archilochus  was  spread, 
in  his  lifetime,  over  the  whole  of  Greece,  together 
with  his  unsettled  character,  render  it  probable 
that  be  made  many  journeys  of  which  we  have  no 
account.    It  seems,  that  he  visited  Siris  in  Lower 
Italy,  the  only  city  of  which  he  speaks  well. 
(Athen.  zii.  p.  523,  d.)    At  length  he  returned  to 
Pares,  and,  in  a  war  between  the  Parians  and  the 
people  of  Naxoa,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  Naxian 
named  Calondas  or  Corax.    The  Delphian  oracle, 
which,  before  the  birth  of  Archilochus,  had  pro- 
mised to  his  mther  an  immortal  son,  now  pro- 
nounced a  curse  upon  the  man  who  had  killed 
him,  because  uhe  had  slain  the  sen-ant  of  the 
Muses.'"     (Dion   Chrysost.   Orat.  33,  vol.  ii. 
p.  5.) 

Archilochus  shared  with  his  contemporaries, 
Thaletas  and  Terpander,  in  the  honour  of  esta- 
blishing lyric  poetry  throughout  Greece.  The  in- 
rention  of  the  elegy  is  ascribed  to  him,  as  well  as 
to  Callinus ;  and  though  Callinus  was  somewhat 
older  than  Archilochus  [Callinus],  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Litter  was  one  of  the  earliest  poets 
who  excelled  in  this  species  of  composition.  Mc- 
Irager  enumerates  him  among  tho  pocU  in  his 
Corona.  (38.) 

But  it  was  on  his  satiric  iambic  poetry  that  the 
fame  of  Archilochus  was  founded.  The  first  place 
in  this  style  of  poetry  was  awarded  to  him  by  the 
consent  of  the  ancient  writers,  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  compare  him  with  Sophocles,  Pindar,  and 
even  Homer, — meaning,  doubtless,  that  as  they 
stood  at  the  head  of  tragic,  lyric,  and  epic  poetry, 
so  was  Archilochus  the  first  of  iambic  satirical 
writers ;  while  some  place  him,  next  to  Homer, 
above  all  other  poets.  (Dion  Chrvsost.  L  c. ;  Longin. 
xiii.  3;  Velleius,  L  5;  Cicero^  Orat.  2;  Hcra- 
cleitus,  ap.  Diog.  Laiirt.  ix.  1.)  The  statues  of 
Archilochus  and  of  Homer  were  dedicated  on  the 
same  day  (Antip.  Thessal.  Kpigr.  45),  and  two 
races,  which  are  thought  to  be  their  likenesses,  are 
found  placed  together  in  a  Janus-like  bust  (Vis- 
conti,  Icon.  (Jrec.  i.  p.  62.)  The  emperor  Hadrian 
jndged  that  the  Muses  had  shown  a  special  mark 
of  favour  to  Homer  in  leading  Archilochus  into  a 
different  department  of  poetry.  (Epig.  5.)  Other 
testimonies  are  collected  by  Liebel  (p.  43). 

The  Iambics  of  Archilochus  expressed  the 
strongest  feelings  in  the  most  unmeasured  lan- 
guage. The  licence  of  Ionian  democracy  and  the 
bitterness  of  a  disappointed  man  were  united  with 
the  highest  degree  of  poetical  power  to  give  them 
force  and  point.  In  countries  and  ages  unfamiliar 
with  the  political  and  religious  licence  which  at 
once  incited  and  protected  the  poet,  his  satire  was 
blamed  for  its  severity  (Liebel,  p.  41 ) ;  and  the 
emotion  accounted  most  conspicuous  in  his  verses 


was  "rage,"  as  we  see  in  the  line  of  Horace  (A. P. 

79): 

"Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo," 
and  in  the  expression  of  Hadrian  (Lc),  Kwraimas 
Idfieovi ;  aud  his  bitterness  passed  into  a  proverb, 
'Apx^X0V  woTSii.     But  there  must  have  been 
something  more  than  mere  sarcastic  power,  there 
must  have  been  truth  nnd  delicate  wit,  in  the  sar- 
casms of  the  poet  whom  Plato  does  not  hesitate  to 
call  "the  very  wise,"  (tow  ootpurdrov,  Rejiub.  ii. 
I  p.  3(55.)    Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  60)  ascribes  to  him  the 
greatest  power  of  expression,  displayed  in  sen- 
tences sometimes  strong,  sometimes  brief,  with  ra- 
pid changes  (quum  rulidcw,  turn  brevet  vibrautrsqut: 
sen  tent  iue),  the  greatest  life  and  nervousness  (pi* 
|  riinum  sanguinis  uit/ue  nervorum),  and  considers 
j  that  whatever  blame  his  works  deserve  is  the  fault 
of  his  subjects  and  not  of  his  genius.   In  the  latter 
opinion  the  Greek  critics  seem  to  have  joined. 
(PluL  de  Aud.  13,  p.  45,  a.)    Of  modern  writers, 
Archilochus  has  been  perhaps  best  understood  by 
Muller,  who  says,  **The  ostensible  object  of  Ar- 
chilochus' Iambics,  like  that  of  the  later  comedy 
was  to  give  reality  to  caricatures,  every  hideous 
feature  of  which  was  made  more  striking  by  being 
magnified.    But  that  these  pictures,  like  carica- 
tures from  the  hand  of  a  master,  had  a  striking 
truth,  may  be  inferred  from  the  impression  which 
Archilochus'  iambics  produced,  both  upon  contem- 
poraries and  posterity.     Mere  calumnies  could 
never  have  driven  the  daughters  of  Lycambes  to 
hang  themselves, — if,  indeed,  this  story  is  to  be 
believed,  and  is  not  a  gross  exaggeration.   But  we 
have  no  need  of  it ;   the  universal  admiration 
which  was  awarded  to  Archilochus'  iambics  prove* 
the  existence  of  a  foundation  of  truth ;  for  when 
had  a  satire,  which  was  not  based  on  truth,  uni- 
versal reputation  for  excellence?     When  Plato 
produced  his  first  dialogues  against  the  sophists, 
Gorgias  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  "Athens  has 
given  birth  to  a  new  Archilochus!"    This  com- 
parison, made  by  a  man  not  unacquainted  with 
art,  shows  at  all  events  that  Archilochus  must  have 
possessed  somewhat  of  the  keen  and  delicate  satire 
which  in  Plato  was  most  severe  where  a  dull  lis- 
tener would  be  least  sensible  of  it."    (History  of 
the  Literature  of  Greece,  i.  p.  135.) 

The  satire  of  preceding  writers,  as  displayed  for 
example  in  the  Afargitcs,  was  less  pointed,  because 
its  objects  were  chosen  out  of  the  remote  world 
which  furnished  all  the  personages  of  epic  poetry ; 
while  the  iambics  of  Archilochus  were  aimed  at 
those  among  whom  he  lived.  Hence  their  per- 
sonal bitterness  and  sarcastic  power.  This  kind  of 
satire  had  already  been  employed  in  extempora- 
neous effusions  of  wit,  especially  at  the  festivals  of 
Demeter  and  Cora,  and  Dionysus.  This  raillery, 
a  specimen  of  which  is  preserved  in  some  of  the 
songs  of  the  chorus  in  Aristophanes'  Frogs,  was 
called  iambus;  and  the  same  name  was  applied  to 
the  verse  which  Archilochus  invented  when  he  in- 
troduced a  new  style  of  poetry  in  the  place  of 
these  irregular  effusions.  For  the  measured  move- 
ment of  the  heroic  hexameter,  with  its  arsis  and 
thesis  of  equal  lengths,  he  substituted  a  movement 
in  which  the  arsis  was  twice  as  long  as  the  thesis, 
the  light  tripping  character  of  which  was  admirably 
adapted  to  express  the  lively  play  of  wit  Accord- 
ing as  the  arsis  followed  or  preceded  the  thesis,  the 
verse  gained,  in  the  former  case,  strength,  in  the 
latter,  speed  and  lightness,  which  are  the  charac- 
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teristics  respectively  of  the  iambus  and  of  the  tro- 
chee. These  short  feet  he  formed  into  continued 
systems  by  uniting  every  two  of  them  into  a  pair 
(a  metre  or  dipotliu),  in  which  one  arsis  was  more 
strongly  accentuated  than  the  other,  and  one  of 
the  two  theses  was  left  doubtful  as  to  quantity,  so 
that,  considered  with  reference  to  musical  rhythm, 
each  dipod  formed  a  Utr*  Hence  arose  the  great 
kindred  dramatic  metres,  the  iambic  trimeter  and 
the  trochaic  tetrameter,  as  well  as  the  shorter  forms 
of  iambic  and  trochaic  verse.  Archilochus  was  the 
inventor  also  of  the  epode^  which  was  formed  by 
subjoining  to  one  or  more  verses  a  shorter  one. 
One  form  of  the  epode,  in  which  it  consists  of 
three  trochees,  was  allied  the  ithyphallic  verse 
(Khi<paAKos).  He  used  also  a  kind  of  verse  com- 
pounded of  two  different  metrical  structures  which 
was  called  atynartete.  Some  writers  ascribe  to 
him  the  invention  of  the  Saturn ian  verse.  (Bent- 
ley's  Dittertution  on  Phalurit.)  Archilochus  in- 
troduced several  improvements  in  music,  which 
began  about  his  time  to  be  npplied  to  the  public 
recitations  of  poetry. 

The  best  opportunity  we  have  of  judging  of  the 
structure  of  Archilochus'  poetry,  though  not  of  its 
satiric  character,  is  furnished  by  the  Epodes  of 
Horace,  as  we  learn  from  that  poet  himself  (tipist. 
I  19.  23): 

44  Parios  ego  primum  iarobos 
Ostendi  Latio,  numeros  animosquc  secutus 
Archilochi,  non  res  et  agentia  verba  Lycamben." 

Some  manifest  translations  of  Archilochus  may  be 
traced  in  the  Epodes.  The  fragments  of  Archi- 
lochus which  remain  are  collected  in  Jacobs'  Anthol. 
Gruee.,  Gaisford's  Poet.  Grate.  A/in.,  Bcrgk's 
Poet.  Lyriei  Graec^  and  by  LiebeL  ArchilocJti  Jte- 
Hotline,  Lips.  1812,  8vo. 

Fabricius  (ii.  pp.  107 — 110)  discusses  fully  the 
passages  in  which  other  writers  of  the  name  are 
supposed  to  be  mentioned.  [P.  S.J 

AHCHIME'DES  ('Apx^fc),  of  Syracuse, 
the  most  famous  of  ancient  mathematicians,  was 
bom  B.  c.  287,  if  the  statement  of  Tsetses,  which 
makes  him  75  years  old  at  his  death,  be  correct. 

Of  his  family  little  is  known.  Plutarch  calls 
him  a  relation  of  king  Hicro ;  but  Cicero  ( '/'use. 
LH*j).  v.  23),  contrasting  him  apparently  not  with 
Dionysius  (as  Torelli  suggests  in  order  to  avoid 
the  contradiction),  but  with  Plato  and  Archytas, 
says,  a  humilem  homunculum  a  pulvcre  et  radio 
excitabo."  At  any  rate,  his  actual  condition  in 
life  does  not  seem  to  have  been  elevated  (Silius 
IlaL  xiv.  343),  though  he  was  certainly  a  friend,  if 
not  a  kinsman,  of  Hicro.  A  modern  tradition 
makes  him  an  ancestor  of  the  Syracusan  virgin 
martyr  St.  Lucy.  (Hivaltus.  m  vit.  Archim.  Muz- 
zitckelli,  p.  6.)  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he 
travelled  into  Egypt,  where  he  is  said,  on  the 
authority  of  Proclus,  to  have  studied  under  Conon 
the  Simian,  a  mathematician  and  astronomer 
(mentioned  by  Virg.  Ed.  iii.  40),  who  lived  under 
the  Ptoiemies,  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes,  and 
for  whom  he  teBtiiies  his  respect  and  esteem  in 

*  These  two  remarks  apply  to  the  first  arsis 
and  the  first  thesis  of  the  iumliic  metre,  und  to  the 
'  arsis  and  the  $eoond  thesis  of  the  trochaic  : 
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several  places  of  his  works.  (See  the  introductions 
to  the  (Quadra tura  Paraboles  and  the  De  Helicibus.) 
After  visiting  other  countries,  he  returned  to 
Syracuse.  (I)iod.  v.  37.)  Livy  (x*iv.  34)  calls 
him  a  distinguished  astronomer,  "  unicus  spectator 
coeli  sidcrumque;"  a  description  of  which  the  truth 
is  made  sufficiently  probable  by  his  treatment  of 
the  astronomical  questions  occurring  in  the  Arena- 
rius.  (See  also  Macrob.  Somn.  St-ip.  ii.  3.)  Ho 
was  popularly  best  known  as  the  inventor  of 
several  ingenious  machines  ;  but  Plutarch  (A/unor//. 
c  14),  who,  it  should  be  observed,  confounds  the 
application  of  geometry  to  mechanics  with  the 
solution  of  geometrical  problems  by  mechanical 
means,  represents  him  as  despising  these  con- 
trivances, and  only  condescending  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  abstractions  of  pure  geometry  at 
the  request  of  Hiero.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
Archimedes  did  cultivate  not  only  pure  geometry, 
but  also  the  mathematical  theory  of  several  branches 
of  physics,  in  a  truly  scientific  Bpirit,  and  with 
a  success  which  placed  him  very  far  in  advance 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  theory  of  the 
lever  was  the  foundation  of  statics  till  the  discovery 
of  the  composition  of  forces  in  the  time  of  Newton, 
and  no  essential  addition  was  made  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  cquilibrum  of  fluids  and  floating  bodies, 
established  by  him  in  his  treatise  "  De  Insidenti- 
bus,"  till  the  publication  of  Stevin's  researches  on 
the  pressure  of  fluids  in  1608.  (Lagrange,  Mic. 
Anal.  vol.  i.  pp.  1 1,  176.) 

He  constructed  for  Hiero  various  engines  of  war , 
which,  many  years  afterwards,  were  so  far  effectual 
in  the  defence  of  Syracuse  against  Marcellus,  as  to 
convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  delay  the 
taking  of  the  city  for  a  considerable  time.  (Plut. 
MareelL  15-18  ;*Liv.  xxiv.  34  ;  Polyb.  viii.  5-9.) 
The  accounts  of  the  performances  of  these  engines 
are  evidently  exaggerated ;  and  the  story  of  the 
burning  of  the  Roman  ships  by  the  reflected  rays 
of  the  sun,  though  very  current  in  later  times,  is 
probably  a  fiction,  siuce  neither  Polybius,  Livy, 
nor  Plutarch  gives  the  least  hint  of  it  The  earliest 
writers  who  speak  of  it  arc  Galen  (De  Temper,  iii. 
2)  and  his  contemporary  Lucian  (llippias.  a  2), 
who  (in  the  second  century)  merely  allude  to  it  as 
a  thing  well  known.  Zonaras  (about  a.  d.  1100) 
mentions  it  in  relating  the  use  of  a  similar  appa- 
ratus contrived  by  a  certain  Proclus  when  Byaan- 
tiura  was  besieged  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius ; 
and  gives  Dion  as  his  authority,  without  referring 
to  the  particular  passage.  The  extant  works  of 
Dion  contain  no  allusion  to  it.  Tzetr.es  (about 
1 150)  gives  an  account  of  the  principal  inventions 
of  Archimedes  {Chit.  ii.  103 — 156),  and  amongst 
them  of  this  burning  machine,  which,  he  says  tot  the 
Roman  ships  on  fire  when  they  came  within  a 
bow-shot  of  the  walls ;  and  consisted  of  a  large 
hexagonal  mirror  with  smaller  ones  disposed  round 
it,  each  of  the  latter  being  a  polygon  of  24  sides. 
The  subject  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed  in 
modern  times  particularly  by  Cavalieri  (in  cap.  29 
of  a  tract  entitled  *  Del  Specchio  Ustorio,"  Bologna, 
1650),  and  by  Button,  who  has  left  an  elaborate 
dissertation  upon  it  in  his  introduction  to  the  his- 
tory of  minerals.  (Oeurres,  torn.  v.  p.  301,  Ac) 
The  latter  author  actually  succeeded  in  igniting 
wood  at  a  distance  of  150  feet,  by  means  of  a 
combination  of  148  plane  mirrors.  The  question 
is  also  examined  in  vol.  ii.  of  Peyrard's  Archi- 
medes ;  and  a  prize  essay  upon  it  by  Cnpelle  is 
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translated  from  the  Dutch  in  Gilbert's  "  Annalcn 
der  Physik,"  vol.  liii.  p.  242.  The  most  pro- 
bable conclusion  teems  to  be,  that  Archimedes  had 
on  some  occasion  set  fire  to  a  ship  or  ships  by 
means  of  a  burning  mirror,  and  that  later  writers 
falsely  connected  the  circumstance  with  the  siege 
of  Syracuse.  (See  Ersth  and  timber's  Cydop. 
art.  Arxhim.  note,  and  Gibbon,  chap.  40.) 

The  following  additional  instances  of  Archi- 
medes' skill  in  the  application  of  science  have 
been  collected  from  various  authors  by  Kivaltus 
(who  edited  his  works  in  1615)  and  others. 

He  detected  the  mixture  of  silver  in  a  crown 
which  Iliero  had  ordered  to  be  made  of  gold,  and 
determined  the  proportions  of  the  two  metals  by 
a  method  suggested  to  him  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  water  uhen  he  stepped  into  a  bath.  When 
the  thought  struck  him  he  is  said  to  have  been  so 
much  pleased  that,  forgetting  to  put  on  his  clothes, 
he  ran  home  shouting  cdfn«a,  tuprjHa.    The  par- 
ticulars of  the  calculation  are  not  preserved,  but  it 
probably  depended  upon  a  direct  comparison  of  the 
weights'  of  certain  volumes  of  silver  and  gold  with 
the  weight  and  volume  of  the  crown  ;  the  volumes 
being  measured,  at  least  ii.  the  case  of  the  crown, 
by  the  quantity  of  water  displaced  when  the  mass 
was  immersed.    It  is  not  likely  that  Archimedes 
was  at  this  time  acquainted  with  the  theorems 
demonstrated  in  his  hydrostatical  treatise  con- 
cerning the  toa  of'  trci/jht  of  bodies  immersed  in 
water,  since  he  would  hardly  have  evinced  such 
lively  gratification  at  the  obvious  discovery  that 
they  might  be  applied  to  the  problem  of  the  crown; 
his  delight  must  rather  have  arisen  from  his  now 
first  catching  sight  of  a  line  of  investigation  which 
led  immediately  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
in  question,  and   ultimately  to  tho  important 
theorems  referred  to.    (Vitruv.  ix.  3.;  Proclus. 
Comm.  in  lid.  L  End.  ii.  3.) 

He  superintended  the  building  of  a  ship  of  ex- 
traordinary size  for  Hiero,  of  which  a  description 
»  given  in  Athenaeus  (v.  p.  206,  u),  where  he  is 
also  said  to  have  moved  it  to  the  sea  by  the  help 
of  a  screw.  According  to  Proclus  this  ship  was 
intended  by  Hiero  as  a  present  to  Ptolemy  ;  it  may 
possibly  have  been  the  occasion  of  Archimedes' 
visit  to  Egypt. 

He  invented  a  machine  called,  from  its  form, 
Cochlea,  and  now  known  as  the  water-screw  of 
Archimedes  for  pumping  the  water  out  of  the  hold 
of  this  vessel ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  also  used  in 
Egypt  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Delta  in  irrigating 
their  lands.  (Diod.  L  34;  Vitruv.  x.  11.)  An 
investigation  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  the 
water  screw  is  given  in  Ersch  and  Gruber.  The 
Arabian  historian  Abulpharagins  attributes  to 
Archimedes  the  raising  of  the  dykes  and  bridges 
nsed  as  defences  against  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile.  (Pope-Blount,  Centura,  p.  32.)  TtcUes 
and  Oribasius  (de  Mack,  xxvi.)  speak  of  his  Tris- 
past,  a  machine  for  moving  large  weights;  probably 
a  combination  of  pulleys  or  wheels  and  axles.  A 
hydraulic  organ  (a  musical  instrument)  is  mention- 
ed by  Tertullian  (tie  Annua,  cap.  14),  but  Pliny 
(vii.  37)  attributes  it  to  Ctesibius.  (Sec  also  Pap- 
pus Math.  CaiL  lib.  8,  in  trod.)  An  apparatus 
called  loculus,  apparently  somewhat  resembling  the 
Chinese  puzzle,  is  also  attributed  to  Archimedes. 
(Fortunatianus  tie  Arte  Metrica,  p.  2t>84.)  His 
most  celebrated  performance  was  the  construction 
of  a  sphere ;  a  kind  of  orrery,  representing  the 


movements  of  the  heavenly  Indies,  of  which  we 
have  no  particular  description.  (Claudian,  Epiyr. 
xxi.  in  fyrfutentm  An  hiiuc'lis ;  Cic.Ar«7.  Dear.  ii.  3.5, 
Tax.  LHsp.  i.  2.5  ;  Sext  Empir.  adv.  A/iUh.  ix.  1 1 5  ; 
Lactant.  l>ir.  Just,  ii.  5  ;  Uv.  East,  vi.  277.) 

When  Syracuse  was  taken,  Archimedes  was 
killed  by  the  Koman  soldiers  ignorant  or  careless 
who  he  might  be.  The  accounts  of  his  death  vary 
in  some  particulars,  but  mostly  agree  in  describing 
him  ns  intent  upon  a  mathematical  problem  at  the 
time.  He  was  deeply  regretted  by  Marcellus,  who 
directed  his  burial,  and  befriended  his  surviving 
relations.  (Eiv.  xxv.  31;  Vaier.  Max.  viii.  7.  §  7; 
Pint.  Afanrtl.  19;  Cic  de  fin.  v.  19.)  Upon  his 
tomb  was  placed  the  figure  of  a  sphere  inscril>ed 
in  a  cylinder,  in  accordance  with  his  known  wish, 
and  in  commemoration  of  the  discovery  which  he 
most  vnlucd.  When  Cicero  was  quaestor  in  Sicily 
(«.  c.  7.5)  he  found  this  tomb  near  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city,  almost  hid  amongst  briars  and  forgotten 
by  the  Syracusans.    ( Time.  DL*]h  v.  23.) 

Of  the  general  character  of  Archimedes  we  have 
no  direct  account    But  his  apparently  disinterest- 
ed devotion  to  his  friend  and  admirer  Hiero,  in 
whose  service  he  was  ever  ready  to  exercise  liis 
ingenuity  upon  objects  which  his  own  taste  would 
not  have  led  him  to  choose  (for  there  is  doubtless 
some  truth  in  what  Plutarch  says  on  tins  point)  ; 
the  affectionate  regret  which  he  expresses  for  his 
deceased  master  Conon,  in  writing  to  his  surviving 
friend  Dosithcus  (to  whom  most  of  his  works  nre 
addressed) ;  and  the  unaffected  simplicity  with 
which  he  announces  his  own  discoveries  seem  to 
afford  probable  grounds  for  a  favourable  estimate 
of  it.    That  his  intellect  was  of  the  very  highest 
order  is  unquestionable.   He  possessed,  iu  a  degree 
never  exceeded  unless  by  Newton,  the  invenlho 
genius  which  discovers  new  provinces  of  inquiry, 
and  finds  new  points  of  view  for  old  and  famili.tr 
objects;   the  clearness   of  conception  which  is 
essential  to  tho  resolution  of  complex  phacnomeim 
into  their  constituent  elements;  and  the  power 
and  habit  of  intense  and  persevering  thought,  with- 
out which  other  intellectual  gifts  are  comparatively 
fruitless.  (See  the  introd.  to  the  treatise  **  De  Con. 
et  Sphaer.")    It  may  be  noticed  that  he  resembled 
other  great  thinkers  in  his  habit  of  complete  ab- 
straction from  outward  things  when  reflecting  on 
subjects  which  made  considerable  demands  on  his 
mental  powers.    At  such  times  he  would  forget  to 
eat  his  meals  and  require  compulsion  to  take  him 
to  the  bath.    (Plut.  /.  c.)    Compare  the  stories  of 
Newton  sitting  great  part  of  the  day  half  dressed 
on  his  bed,  while  composing  the  Principia;  and  of 
Socrates  standing  a  whole  day  and  night,  thinking, 
on  the  same  spot  (Plat  Symp.  p.  2*20,  c.  d.)  The 
success  of  Archimedes  in  conquering  difficulties 
seems  to  have  made  the  expression  irp6€\rfua  'Ap- 
X<Mi}8«o»  proverbial.    (See  Cic  ad  All.  xiii.  28, 
pro  Cluent.  32.) 

The  following  works  of  Archimedes  have  come 
down  to  us :  A  treatise  on  Equiponderants  and 
Centres  of  Gravity,  in  which  the  theory  of  tho 
equilibrium  of  the  straight  lever  is  demonstrated, 
both  for  commensurable  and  incommensurable 
weights ;  aud  various  properties  of  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  plane  surfaces  bounded  by  three  or  four 
straight  lines  or  by  a  straight  line  and  a  parabola, 
arc  established. 

The  Qtuulrature  of  the  Parabola,  in  which  it  is 
proved,  that  the  area  cut  off  from  a  parabola  by 
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any  chord  i*  equal  to  two-third*  of  the  parallelo- 
gram of  which  one  lide  in  the  chord  in  question, 
and  the  opposite  side  a  tangent  to  the  paralxila. 
This  was  the  first  real  example  of  the  quadrature 
of  a  curvilinear  space ;  that  is,  of  the  discovery  of 
a  rectilinear  figure  equal  to  an  area  not  bounded 
entirely  by  straight  lines. 

A  treatise  on  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder,  in  which 
▼anous  propositions  relative  to  the  surfaces  and 
volumes  of  the  sphere,  cylinder,  and  cone,  were 
demonstrated  for  the  first  time.  Many  of  them 
are  now  familiarly  known ;  for  example,  those 
which  establish  the  ratio  (§)  between  the  volumes 
and  also  between  the  surfaces,  of  the  sphere  and 
circumscribing  cylinder;  and  the  ratio  (4J  between 
the  area  of  a  great  circle  and  the  surface  of  the 
sphere.  They  are  easily  demonstrable  by  the 
modern  analytical  methods ,  but  the  original  dis- 
covery and  geometrical  proof  of  them  required  the 
genius  of  Archimedes.  Moreover,  the  legitimacy 
of  the  modern  applications  of  analysis  to  questions 
concerning  curved  lines  and  surfaces,  can  only  be 
proved  by  a  kind  of  geometrical  reasoning,  of 
which  Archimedes  gave  the  first  example.  (See 
Lacroix,  Dif.  Cal.  vol.  i.  pp.  63  and  431 ;  and 
compare  De  Morgan,  Dif  Cal.  p.  32.) 

The  book  on  the  Dimension  of  the  Circle  consists 
of  three  propositions.  1st.  Every  circle  is  equal 
to  a  right-angled  triangle  of  which  the  sides  con- 
taining the  right  angle  are  equal  respectively  to  its 
radius  and  circumference.  2nd.  The  ratio  of  the 
area  of  the  circle  to  the  square  of  its  diameter  is 
nearly  that  of  1 1  to  14.  3rd.  The  circumference 
of  the  circle  is  greater  than  three  times  its  diameter 
by  a  quantity  greater  than  f  $  of  the  diameter  but 
kws  than  f  of  the  same.  The  last  two  proposi- 
tions are  established  by  comparing  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  with  the  ^perimeters  of  the 
inscribed  and  circumscribed  polygons  of  96  sides. 

The  treatise  on  Spirals  contains  demonstrations 
of  the  principal  properties  of  the  curve,  now  known 
as  the  Spiral  of  Archimedes,  which  is  generated  by 
the  uniform  motion  of  a  point  along  a  straight  line 
revolving  uniformly  in  one  plane  about  one  of  its 
extremities.  It  appears  from  the  introductory 
epistle  to  Dosithetis  that  Archimedes  had  not  been 
able  to  put  these  theorems  in  a  satisfactory  form 
without  long-continued  and  repeated  trials;  and 
that  Conon,  to  whom  he  had  sent  them  as  pro- 
blems along  with  various  others,  had  died  without 
accomplishing  their  solution. 

The  book  on  Conoids  and  Spheroid*  relates 
chiefly  to  the  volumes  cut  off  by  planes  from  the  | 
solids  so  called  ;  those  namely  which  are  generated 
by  the  rotation  of  the  Conic  Sections  about  their 
principal  axes.  Like  the  work  last  described,  it 
was  the  result  of  laborious,  and  at  first  unsuccess- 
ful, attempts.    (See  the  introduction.) 

The  Arenariu*  (6  "Vafjuurns)  is  a  short  tract 
addressed  to  Gelo,  the  eldest  son  of  Hiero,  in 
which  Archimedes  proves,  that  it  is  possible  to 
assign  a  number  greater  than  that  of  the  grains  of 
sand  which  would  fill  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars. 
This  singular  investigation  was  suggested  by  an 
opinion  which  some  persons  had  expressed,  that 
the  sands  on  the  shores  of  Sicily  were  either  in- 
finite, or  at  least  would  exceed  any  numbers  which 
could  be  assigned  for  them  ;  and  the  success  with 
which  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  awkward  and 
imperfect  notation  of  the  ancient  Greek  arithmetic 
are  eluded  by  a  device  identical  in  principle  with 
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the  modem  method  of  logarithms,  affords  one  of 
the  most  striking  instances  of  the  great  mathema- 
tician's genius.  Having  briefly  discussed  the 
opinions  of  A ristarr bus  upon  the  constitution  and 
extent  of  the  Universe  [ Aribtarchuh],  and 
described  his  own  method  of  determining  the  ap- 
parent diameter  of  the  sun,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  he  is  led  to  assume  that  the 
diameter  of  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  may  be 
taken  as  not  exceeding  100  million  of  millions  of 
stadia ;  and  that  a  sphere,  one  BdirrvAos  in  diame- 
ter, cannot  contain  mono  than  640  millions  of 
grains  of  sand  ;  then,  taking  the  stadium,  in  round 
numbers,  as  not  greater  than  10,000  SdrrwAot,  he 
shews  that  the  number  of  grains  in  question  could 
not  be  so  great  as  1000  myriads  multiplied  by  the 
eighth  term  of  a  geometrical  progression  of  which 
the  first  term  was  unity  and  the  common  ratio  a 
myriad  of  myriads ;  a  number  which  in  our  nota- 
tion would  be  expressed  by  unity  with  63  ciphers 
annexed. 

The  two  books  On  Floating  Bodies  (Flf/>1  T«r 
'Oxovuivmv)  contain  demonstrations  of  the  law* 
which  determine  the  position  of  bodies  immersed 
in  water ;  and  particularly  of  segments  of  sphere* 
and  parabolic  conoids.  They  are  extant  only  in 
the  Latin  vcrtion  of  Commanding  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  fragment  ITcpl  t«k  "TBoti  ie>urra- 
utvntv  in  Aug.  Mai's  Collection,  vol.  L  p.  427. 

The  treatise  entitled  Isoiumata  is  a  collection  of 
15  propositions  in  plane  geometry.  It  is  derived 
from  an  Arabic  MS.  and  its  genuineness  lias  been 
doubted.    (See  Torelli's  preface.) 

Eutocius  of  Ascalon,  about  a.  o.  600,  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Treatises  on  the  Sphere  and 
Cylinder,  on  the  Dimension  of  the  Circle,  and  on 
Centres  of  Gravity.  AH  the  works  above  men- 
tioned, together  with  this  Commentary,  were  found 
i  on  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  brought  first 
into  Italy  and  then  into  Germany.  They  were 
printed  at  Basle  in  1544,  in  Greek'and  Latin,  by 
Hervagius.  Of  the  subsequent  editions  by  far  the 
best  is  that  of  Torelli,  "  Arc  him.  quae  supers, 
omnia,  cum  Eutocii  Ascnlonitae  coinmentariis. 
Ex  recens.  Joseph.  Torelli,  Veronensis,"  Oxon. 
1792.  It  was  founded  upon  the  Basle  edition, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Arenarius  the  text  of 
which  is  taken  from  that  of  Dr.  Wallia,  who  pub- 
lished this  treatise  and  the  Dimensio  Circuit,  with 
a  translation  and  notes,  at  Oxford,  in  1679.  (They 
arc  reprinted  in  vol.  iiL  of  his  works.) 

The  Arenarius,  having  been  little  meddled  with 
I  by  the  ancient  commentators,  retains  the  Doric 
dialect,  in  which  Archimedes,  like  his  countryman 
Theocritus,  wrote,  (See  Wallis,  Op.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
537,  545.  Tzetzes  says,  f  Ary*  hi  Kal  i»purrl% 
tpwvij  IvoaKovaiq,  Via  /9eS,  koI  xapurr fain  rdv  fdw 
Ktvjam  waW.)  A  French  translation  of  the 
works  of  Archimedes,  with  notes,  was  published 
by  F.  Peyrard,  Paris,  1808,  2  vols.  8vo^  and  an 
English  translation  of  the  Arenarius  by  G.  Ander- 
son, London,  1784. 

(G.  M.  Mazuchelli,  Xotizie  istoriche  e  critiche 
intorno  alia  rt/o,  alle  irnenxioni,  ed  apii  scriiti  di 
Archimedey  Brescia,  1737,  4to. ;  C.  M.  Brandclii, 
DuaerttUio  listens  Archimedis  ritam,  ejtmpte  in 
Mathesin  rnerila,  Cry  phis*  aid.  1 7  89, 4  to.;  Martens 
in  Ersch  und  G ruber,  Allgemeine  EHct/clofiadier 
art.  Archimedes;  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  iii.  art. 
Pet/ranTs  Archimedes;  Rigaud.  The  Arenarins  of 
Archimedes,  Oxford,  1837,  printed  for  the  Ashnio- 
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lew  Society  Fabric.  1HU.  G'raee.  vol.  ii.  p.  544  ;  • 
Pope- Blount,  Centura  ttliltriurum  Authurunt,  Lond.  ; 
1690,  fill)  (W.K.I).] 

ARCHIME'DES,  of  Trallca,  wrote  commenta- 
ries upon  Homer  and  Plato,  and  also  a  work  upon 
mechanic*.   (Suidas,  *.  r.;  Eudocia,  p.  74.) 

ARCHIME'LUS  ('A^X'M^oj),  the  author  of 
an  epigram  on  the  great  ship  of  Iliero,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  built  about  220  b.  c.  (Athen. 
v.  p  209.)  To  this  epigram  Brunck  {Amdcrt.  ii. 
p.  64)  added  another,  on  an  imitator  of  Euripides, 
the  title  of  which,  however,  in  the  Vatican  MS.  is 
ApxiPV&ov**  which  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
altering,  although  we  have  no  other  mention  of  a 
poet  named  Archimedes.  [P.  S.] 

ARCH FN US  ('Apx'w)-  l«  An  Athenian 
statesman  and  orator.  He  was  a  native  of  Cocle, 
and  one  of  the  leading  Athenian  patriots,  who  to- 
gether with  Thrasybulus  and  Anytus  occupied 
Pbyle,  led  the  Athenian  exiles  back,  and  over- 
threw the  government  of  the  Thirty  tyrants,  b.  c, 
403.  (Demosth.  c.  Timoerut.  p.  742.)  It  was  on 
the  advice  of  Archinus  that  Thrasybulus  proclaim- 
ed the  general  amnesty  (Acachin.  </<•  FaU. 
p.  338);  Archinus,  moreover,  carried  a  law  which 
afforded  protection  to  those  included  in  the  amnesty 
against  sycophantisra.  (IsocraU  in  Collim.  p.  618.) 
Although  the  name  of  Archinus  is  obscured  in 
hutory  by  that  of  Thrasybulus,  yet  we  have  every 
reason  fur  believing  that  he  was  a  bettor  and  a 
greater  man.  Demosthenes  says,  that  he  was  often 
at  the  head  of  armies,  and  that  he  was  particularly 
great  na  a  statesman.  When  ThniMbulus  proposed, 
contrary  to  law,  that  one  of  his  friends  should  be 
rewarded  with  a  crown,  Archinus  opposed  the 
ilL-gal  proceeding,  and  came  forward  a*  accuser  of 
Thrasybulns.  (Aeschin.  e.  Ctesiph.  p.  584.)  He 
acted  in  a  similar  manner  when  Thnisybulus  en- 
deavoured in  an  illegal  wav  to  procure  honours  for 
Lysias.  (Pint  Vit.  X.  Omt.  p.  835,  f.;  Phot  Cod. 
260.)  Th  ere  are  several  other  passages  of  ancient 
writers  which  attest  that  Archinus  was  a  skilful 
nod  upright  statesman.  He  is  also  of  importance 
in  the  literary  history  of  Attica,  for  it  was  on  his 
advice  that,  in  the  archonship  of  Eucleides,  H.  c 
403,  the  Ionic  alphabet  ('Iwvocd  fpamxara)  was 
introduced  into  all  public  documents.  (Suid.  ».  r. 
Xauicev  6  Sij/xo %. )  Some  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
writer*  have  believed  that  Archimis  wrote  n 
funeral  oration,  of  which  a  fragment  was  thought 
to  be  preserved  in  Clemens  of  Alexandria.  (Strom. 
tL  p.  749.)  But  this  is  a  mistake  which  arose 
with  Dionysius  of  Halicarnasaus  (De  cuim.  vi 
dictnd.  in  iMmotik.  p.  178)  from  a  misunderstood 
passage  of  Plato.  (Menex.  p.  403.)  See  Valerius, 
ad  I/arpocrat.  p.  101,  &c. ;  Ruhnken,  Ilut.Orat. 
Urate,  p.  xiii.;  Taylor,  Lysine  Ti/o,  p.  Ml,  Ac.) 

%  A  Greek  historian  of  uncertain  date,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of  Thessaly  which  is 
now  loeu  (Schol.  ad  I'ind.  Pyih.  iii.  59  ;  Stcph. 
By-,  s.  r.  Aorrior.)  [L.  S.] 

ARC  HIPP  US  fApx'*™),  an  Achaean,  who 
accompanied  Andronidas  to  Diaeus,  the  commander 
of  the  Achaean*,  to  olfer  peace  from  the  Romans, 
H.  c  146.  He  was  aeized  by  Lhneus,  but  released 
upon  the  payment  of  forty  minac  (Polyb.  xl.  5 
comp.  c  4,  init)  There  was  another  Archippus, 
an  Achaean,  who  expelled  the  garrison  of  Nabi* 
from  Argos,  a  c.  194.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  40.) 

ARCHIPPUS  ("A~x'~~"'e")>  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  old  comedy,  gained  a  single  pn*e  r.  v. 
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415.  (Suidas,  >.  r.)  His  chief  play  was  '.x^'- 
"the  Fishes,"  in  which,  as  far  a*  can  be  gathered 
from  the  fragments,  the  fish  made  war  upon  the 
Athenians,  as  excessive  eaters  of  ti»h,  and  at  length 
a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Mclanthius,  the 
tragic  poet,  and  other  voracious  fish-enters,  were 
given  up  to  be  devoured  by  the  fishes.  The  wit  of 
the  piece  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  play- 
ing upon  words,  which  Archippus  was  noted  for 
carrying  to  great  excess.  (Schol.  <«  Arutoph.  Vesp. 
48 \\  Bckker.)  The  other  plays  of  Archippus, 
mentioned  by  the  grammarians  are  'AMtf><Tpva»', 
'HpoxAijj  yajxiv,  "Ovov  cx«i,  IIAoCtoj,  and  '?ivwv. 
Four  of  the  hat  plays  which  are  assigned  to  Aris- 
tophanes, were  by  some  ascribed  to  Archippus, 
namely,  rion}<m,  Hauay6t,  N*jaro«,  N(o£ii  or  Nloiot. 
(Meineke,  i.  207—210.)  Two  Pythagorean  phi- 
losophers  of  this  name  ate  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
Fabricius.   (DiU.  drone,  i.  p.  831.)       [P.  S.] 

ARCIll'TELES  ('A^mA-ru).  1.  Father  of 
the  boy  Eunomus,  whom  Heracles  killed  by  acci- 
dent on  his  visit  to  Architeles.  The  father  forgave 
Heracles,  but  Heracles  nevertheless  went  into  vo- 
luntary exile.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  6  ;  Diod.  iv.  36, 
who  calls  the  boy  Eurvnoinus;  Athen.  ix.  p.  410, 
6lc.) 

2.  A  son  of  Achaeua  and  Automate,  and  brothei 
of  Archauder,  together  with  whom  he  carried  on  a 
war  against  Lamedon.  (Paus.  ii.  6.  §  2.)  He  mar- 
ried Automate,  the  daughter  of  Dunaus.  (vii.  1. 
§3  )  [E-  S.J 

ARCHITI'MUS  (*ApxfT<^oj),  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Arcadia.  (Plut.  Quaest.  Grace,  c.  39.) 

ARCHO,  the  daughter  of  Herodicus,  a  Thessa- 
lian  chief,  whose  children  met  with  the  tragical 
death  mentioned  by  Liw.  (xl.  4.)  P'iikoxbna.] 

ARCH  ON  CApx*'')-  1.  The  Pcllaean,  ap- 
pointed satrap  oi  Babylonia  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  B.C.  323  (Justin,  xiii.  4;  Diod.  xviii.  3), 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  son  of  Cleinias  men- 
tioned in  the  Indian  expedition  of  Alexander. 
(Arrian,  Ind.  c.  18.) 

2.  Of  Aegcira,  one  of  those  who  defended  the 
conduct  of  the  Achaean  league  with  reference  to 
Sparta  before  Caecilius  Metullua,  B.  t.  185.  He 
was  one  of  the  Achaean  ambassadors  sent  to  Egypt 
in  B.  c.  168  (Polyb.  xxiii.  10,  xxix.  10),  and  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  Archo,  the  brother  of 
Xenarchus,  mentioned  by  Livy.  (xli.  29.) 

ARCHYTAS  CApxwTas),  of  Amphiiwa,  a 
Greek  poet,  who  was  probably  a  contemporary  of 
Euphorion,  about  B.  c.  300,  since  it  was  a  matter 
of  doubt  with  the  ancients  themselves  whether  tho 
epic  poem  Tipayos  was  the  work  of  Archytaa  or 
Euphorion.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  82.)  Plutarch  (Quae*, 
dr.  15)  quotes  from  him  an  hexameter  verse  con- 
cerning the  country  of  the  Ozolian  Locrianv  Two 
other  lines,  which  he  is  said  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Hermes  of  Eratosthenes,  are  preserved  in 
Stobaeua.  (Serm.  lviii.  10.)  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  same  person  whom  Laertius  (viii.  82)  calla 
an  epigrammatist,  and  upon  whom  Bion  wrote  an 
epigram  which  he  quotes,   (iv.  52.)       [L.  S.] 

ARCHYTAS  ('Aoxv-os),  of  Mytil-.sk,  a 
musician,  who  may  perhaps  have  been  the  author 
of  the  work  ricpl  Ai/A.o~p,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Archytaa  of  Tarentum.  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  82  ; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  600,  f.,  iv.  p.  184,  e.) 

ARCHYTAS  ("Apx^"),  *  Cireek  of  Tarkn- 
Tt'ai,  who  was  distinguished  as  a  philosopher 

itthrmatician,  general,  and  statesman,  and  waa 
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no  lens  admired  for  his  integrity  and  virtue,  both 
hi  public  and  in  private  life.  Little  is  known  of 
his  history,  since  the  lives  of  him  by  Aristoxcnus 
and  Aristotle  (Athcn.  xii.  p.  .545)  are  lost.  A 
brief  account  of  him  is  given  by  Diogenes  Lnertitis. 
(viii.  79 — 83.)  His  father's  name  was  Mnasar- 
chufi,  Muesagoros,  or  Hiatiaeus.  The  time  when 
he  lived  is  disputed,  but  it  was  probably  about  400 
B.  c,  and  onwards,  so  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  Plato,  whose  life  he  is  said  to  have  saved  by 
his  influence  with  the  tyrant  Dionysius  (Tie ties, 
Chil.  x.  359,  xi.  362  ;  Suidas,  s.  r.  'Apx1™*)*  «™d 
with  whom  he  kept  up  a  familiar  intercourse.  (Cic. 
de  Senect.  12.)  Two  letters  which  are  said  to 
have  passed  between  them  are  preserved  by  Dio- 
genes (/.  e.  ;  Plato,  Ep.  9).  He  was  seven  times 
the  general  of  his  city,  though  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  office  to  be  held  for  no  more  than  a  year, 
and  he  commanded  in  several  campaigns,  in  all  of 
which  he  was  victorious.  Civil  affairs  of  the 
greatest  consequence  were  entrusted  to  him  by  his 
fellow-citizens.  After  a  life  which  secured  to  him 
a  place  among  the  very  greatest  men  of  antiquity, 
he  was  drowned  while  upon  a  voyage  on  the 
Adriatic  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  28.)  He  was  greatly 
admired  for  his  domestic  virtues.  He  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  comfort  and  education  of 
his  slaves.  The  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
education  of  children  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  a 
child's  rattle  (s-AaTayrj)  among  htB  mechanical  in- 
ventions. (Aelian,  V.  //.  xiv.  19;  Aristot  Pol. 
viii.  6.  §  1.) 

Asa  philosopher,  he  belonged  to  the  Pythagorean 
school,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  himself  the 
founder  of  a  new  sect  Like  the  Pythagoreans  in 
general,  he  paid  much  attention  to  mathematics. 
Horace  (I.e.)  calls  him  "maris  et  terrae  numeroque 
carentis  arcnac  Mensorem."  He  solved  the  pro- 
blem of  the  doubling  of  the  cube,  ( Vitruv.  ix.  pnief.) 
and  invented  the  method  of  analytical  geometry. 
He  was  the  first  who  applied  the  principles  of 
mathematics  to  mechanics.  To  his  theoretical  sci- 
ence he  added  the  skill  of  a  practical  mechanician, 
and  constructed  various  machines  and  automatons, 
among  which  his  wooden  flying  dove  in  particular 
was  the  wonder  of  antiquity.  (Gell.  x.  12.)  He 
also  applied  mathematics  with  success  to  musical 
science,  and  even  to  metaphysical  philosophy.  His 
influence  as  a  philosopher  was  so  great,  that  Plato 
was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  his 
views;  and  Aristotle  is  thought  by  some  writers 
to  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  categories,  as  well 
us  some  of  his  ethical  principles,  from  Archytas. 

The  fragments  and  titles  of  works  ascribed  to 
Archytas  are  very  numerous,  but  the  genuineness 
of  many  of  them  is  greatly  doubted.  Most  of 
them  are  found  in  Stobaeus.  They  relate  to  phy- 
sics, metaphysics,  logic,  and  ethic*.  A  catalogue  of 
them  is  given  by  Fabric  i  us.  (Bib.  G'raec  L  p.  833.) 
Several  of  the  fragments  of  Archytas  are  published 
in  Gale,  Oj>um>.  My  (hoi.  Cantab.  1671,  Arast.1688. 
A  work  ascribed  to  him  "on  the  10  Categories," 
was  published  by  Cnmerarius,  in  Greek,  under  the 
title  'ApxuTov  $>*p6n*voi  Slxa  \Ayot  KaOoAisoi, 
Lips.  1564;  and  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Yen.  1571. 
A  full  collection  of  his  fragments  is  promised  in  the 
Ttntamm  de  Archytae  Tarvntini  vita  au/ve  operibus, 
a  Jos.  Navarro,  of  which  only  one  part  has  yet  ap- 
peared, Ham.  1820. 

From  the  statement  of  Iamblichusf  fit.  Pyth.  23), 
that  Archytas  was  a  hearer  of  Pythagoras,  some 
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writers  have  thought  that  there  were  two  Pytha- 
gorean philosophers  of  this  name.  But  Iamblichu* 
was  undoubtedly  mistaken.  (Bcntley's  Pha/aris.) 
The  writers  of  this  name  on  agriculture  (Diog 
Laert.  I.e.;  Varro,  R.  R.  i.  1 ;  Columella,  R.R.  L  1 ), 
on  cookery  (ityuprvTUuL,  lamblich,  Vii.  Pt/tk.  29, 
34;  Athen.  xii.  p.  516,  c),  and  on  architecture 
(Diog.  /.  c;  Vitruv.  vii.  praef.),  ore  most  probably 
identical  with  the  philosopher,  to  whom  the  most 
various  attainments  are  ascribed. 

Busts  of  Archytas  are  engraved  in  GronoviuV 
Theeaur.  Antiq.  Uruee.  ii.  tab.  49,  and  in  the  Anti- 
chita  d'Ercolano,  v.  tab.  29,  30. 

(Schmidii  Distert.  de.  Archyta  TarenL  Jenae, 
1683,  Vossius,  de  Scient.  Math.  48.  §  1 ;  Montucla, 
Hist.  Mathes.  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  1.  iii.  p.  137;  Ritter, 
|  Geschichte  der  Pyt/tag.  Philot.  p.  65.)       [P.  S.] 

ARCTI'NUS  ( 'ApvTuwi),  of  Miletus,  is  called 
I  by  Dionysius  of  Holicamnssus  (A.  R.  i.  68,  &c.) 
the  most  ancient  Greek  poet,  whence  some  writers 
have  placed  him  even  before  the  time  of  Homer ; 
but  the  ancients  who  assign  to  him  any  certain 
date,  agree  in  placing  him  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Olympiads.  We  know  from  good 
authority  that  his  father's  name  was  Teles,  and 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Nautes.  (Suid.  ».  r. 
*Ap«cr7wi  ;  Tzetzes,  Chil.  xiii.  641.)  He  is  called 
a  disciple  of  Homer,  and  from  all  we  know  about 
him,  there  was  scarcely  a  poet  in  his  time  who 
deserved  this  title  more  than  Arctinus.  He  was 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  so-called  cyclic 
poets.  There  were  in  antiquity  two  epic  poems 
belonging  to  the  cycle,  which  ore  unanimously 
attributed  to  him.  1.  The  Aeihiopis  (AlBiowls),  in 
five  books.  It  was  a  kind  of  continuation  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  and  its  chief  heroes  were  Metnnon, 
king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  Achilles,  who  slew 
him.  The  substance  of  it  has  been  preserved  by 
Proclus.  2.  The  Destruction  of  /lion  ('l\io'v 
ir#p<m),  in  two  books  contained  a  description  of 
the  taking  and  destruction  of  Troy,  and  the  sub- 
sequent events  until  the  departure  of  the  Greeks. 
The  substance  of  this  poem  has  likewise  been  pre- 
served by  Proclus.  A  portion  of  the  Little  Iliad 
of  Lesches  was  likewise  called  'IAi'ou  wtpalt,  but 
the  account  which  it  guve  differed  materially  from 
that  of  Arctinus.  [Lkschks.]  A  third  epic  poem, 
called  Ttravonax^  that  is,  the  fight  of  the  gods 
with  the  Titans,  and  which  was  probably  the  first 
poem  in  the  epic  cycle,  was  ascribed  by  some  to 
Eumelus  of  Corinth,  and  by  others  to  Arctinus. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  22,  vii.  p.  277.)  The  fragments  of 
Arctinus  have  been  collected  by  D'untxer  (Die 
Frugm.  der  ep.  Poe*.  bis  auf  Alt*,  pp.  2,  &c,  16, 
&c.,'21,&c.,  Naehtrag.  p.  16)  and  Diibner.  (Homeri 
Carm.  et  Cydi  Ejnci  Rett/mae,  Paris,  1 837.)  Con* 
pare  C.  W.  Miiller,  De  Cydo  Graecorum  Epico . 
Welcker,  Der  Epische  Cyelus,  p.  211,  &c. ;  Bode, 
Geseh,  der  Ep.  Dichtkunst  der  Hellen.  pp.  276,  &C-, 
378,  Sec.  [L.S.] 

ARC  YON  ('Apicvwv),  or,  as  others  read,  Alcyon 
('AAkuwv),  a  surgeon  at  Rome,  mentioned  by  Jose- 
ph us  (Ant.  xix.  1)  as  having  been  called  in  to 
attend  to  those  persons  who  had  been  wounded  at 
Caligula's  assassination,  A.  D.  41.    [\V.  A.G.] 

A'RDALUS  f  ApoaAoi),  a  son  of  Hephaestus 
who  was  said  to  have  invented  the  flute,  and  to 
have  built  a  sanctuary  of  the  Muses  at  Troezen, 
who  derived  from  him  the  surname  Ardolides  or 
Ardaliotides.  (Pans.  ii.  31.  §  3 ;  Hesych.  *.  v. 
'ApSaMlts.)  [L.  S.J 
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A'RDEAS  ('Apiiai),  a  ion  of  Odysseus  and 
Circe,  the  mythical  founder  of  the  town  of  Ardea 
in  the  country  of  the  RutulL  (Dionys.  i.  72 ; 
Stepb.  Bvz.  s.  v.  'Avrua.)  [  L.  S.] 

A'RDICES  of  Corinth  and  TELE'PH  AN  KS  of 
Sicyon,  were,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxv.  5),  the 
first  Artist*  who  practised  the  monogram,  or  draw- 
ing in  outline  with  an  judication  also  of  the  parts 
within  the  external  outline,  but  without  colour,  as 
in  the  designs  of  Flaxman  and  Retzsch.  Pliny, 
after  suiting  that  the  invention  of  the  earliest  form 
of  drawing,  namely,  the  external  outline,  as  marked 
by  the  edge  of  the  shadow  {umbra  kominis  lineit 
circtt  induct  a,  or  pictura  linearis),  was  claimed  by 
the  Egyptians,  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Sicyonians, 
adds,  that  it  wa*  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Philoclea,  an  Egyptian,  or  by  Cleanthes,  a  Corin- 
thian, and  that  the  next  step  was  made  by  Ardices 
and  Telephanes  who  first  added  the  inner  lines  of 
the  figure  (sparyrnte*  tineas  intus).  [P.  S.J 

ARDYS  CApSvt).  1.  King  of  Lydia,  succeeded 
his  father  Gyges,  and  reigned  from  r.c.  680  to  631. 
He  took  Prienc  and  made  war  against  Miletus. 
During  his  reign  the  Cimmerians,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  their  abodes  by  the  Nomad  Scythians 
took  Sardis,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel. 
(Herod,  L  15,  16;  Paus.  it.  24.  §  1.) 

2.  An  experienced  general,  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  army  of  Antiochus  the  Great  in  his 
battle  against  M'olo,  a  c.  220.  [See.  p.  196,  b.] 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  next  year  in  the 
siege  of  Seleuceia.  (Polyb.  v.  .53,  60.) 

ARE'GON  {'Apjyu't,),  a  Corinthian  painter, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Cleanthes,  ornamented 
the  temple  of  Artemis  Alpheionia  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Alpheius  in  Elis.  He  painted  Artemis  riding 
on  a  griffin.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  343.)  If  Cleanthes  be 
the  artist  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  5),  Aregon 
must  be  placed  at  the  very  earliest  period  of  the 
rise  of  art  in  Greece.   [Clbanthrs.]     [P.  S.] 

ARE'GON  IS  ('Apvyoris),  according  to  the  Or- 
phic Argnnautica  (127),  the  wife  of  Ampycus  and 
mother  of  Mopsus  Hvginus  (Fab.  14)  calls  her 
Chloris.  [L.  S.] 

AREIA  (*Ap«(a),  the  warlike.  1.  A  surname 
of  Aphrodite,  when  represented  in  full  armour  like 
Are*,  as  was  the  case  at  Sparta.  (Pans.  iii.  17.  §5.) 

9.  A  surname  of  Athena,  under  which  she  was 
worshipped  at  Athens.  Her  statue,  together  with 
those  of  Ares,  Aphrodite,  and  Enyo,  stood  in  the 
temple  of  Ares  at  Athens,  (Paus.  i.  8.  §  4.)  Her 
worship  under  this  name  was  instituted  by  Orestes 
after  he  had  been  acquitted  by  the  Arciopagu*  of 
the  murder  of  his  mother,  (i.  28.  §  5.)  It  was 
Athena  Areia  who  gave  her  casting  vote  in  cases 
where  the  Areiopagites  were  equally  divided. 
(Aeschyl.  Eur*.  753.)  From  these  circumstances, 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  name  Areia  ought  not 
to  be  deriTcd  from  Ares,  but  from  ctyxf,  a  prayer,  o*  ' 
from  ip4at  or  Ap4<jK<*%  to  propitiate  or  atone  for.  | 

3.  A  daughter  of  Cleoehus,  by  whom  Apollo  be-  I 
came  the  rather  of  Miletus.  (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2.) 
For  other  traditions  about  Miletus,  see  Acacalms  ■ 
and  MitKTtrs.  [L.  S.] 

AREI'LYCUS  (%Apr,l\vKos).  Two  mythical 
personages  of  this  name  occur  in  the  Iliad,  (xiv. 
451,  xtL  308.)  [L.  S.] 

AREl'THOUS  ('A^ttoo*),  king  of  Anie  in 
Boeotia,  and  husba-id  of  Philomedusa,  is  called  in 
the  Iliad  (tH.  8,  &e.)  wopwijnfj,  because  he  fought 
with  i:o  other  weapon  but  a  club.    He  fell  by  thv 
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hand  of  the  Arcadian  Lycurgtu.  who  drove  him 
into  a  narrow  defile,  where  he  could  not  make  use 
of  his  club.  Erythalion,  the  friend  of  Lycurgus, 
wore  the  armour  of  Arei'thous  in  the  Trojan  war. 
(Horn.  //.  vii.  138,  Ac.)  The  tomb  of  Arei'thous 
was  shewn  in  Arcadia  as  late  as  the  time  of  P&u- 
sanias.  (viii.  11.  §  3.)  There  is  another  mythical 
personage  of  this  name  in  the  Iliad  (xx.  487).  [L.S.] 

ARKIUS  ('AptTos),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  which 
may  mean  either  the  warlike  or  the  propitiating 
and  atoning  god,  as  Areia  in  the  case  of  Athena. 
Under  this  name,  Oenomnus  sacrificed  to  him  as 
often  as  he  entered  upon  a  contest  with  the  suitors 
of  his  daughter,  whom  he  put  to  death  as  soon  aa 
they  were  conquered.  (Paus.  v.  14.  §  5.)   [L.  S.] 

AREILS  or  ARIUS  ('Ap^or),  a  citizen  of 
Alexandria,  a  Pythagorean  or  Stoic  philosopher  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  esteemed  him  so  highly, 
that  after  the  conquest  of  Alexandria,  he  declared 
that  he  spared  the  city  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
Areius.  (Plut.  Ant.  80,  Apopkth.  p.  207;  Dion 
Cass.  li.  16  ;  Julian.  Kpist.  51  ;  comp.  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  670.)  Areius  as  well  as  his  two  sons,  Diony- 
sius  and  Nicanor,  ore  said  to  have  instructed  Au- 
gustus in  philosophy.  (Suet  Aug.  89.)  He  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Themistius,  who  says 
that  Augustus  valued  him  not  less  than  Agrippn. 
(Thcmist.  Oral,  v.  p.  63,  d.  viii.  p.  ] OK,  b.  x.  p. 
130,  b.  xiii.  p.  173,  c.  ed.  Petav.  1684.)  From 
Quintilinn  (ii.  15.  §  36,  iii.  1.  §  10)  it  appears, 
that  Areius  nlso  taught  or  wrote  on  rhetoric. 
(Comp.  Senec.  coiu>ol.  wl  Marc.  4  ;  Aelian,  V.  H. 

xii.  2.5;  Suid.  s.  v.  e»W.)  [  L.  S.] 
AREIUS,  LECA'NIUS  (AnrdVioj  'Aptios),  a 

Greek  physician,  one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is 
quoted  by  Andromnchus  (ap.  Gal.  De  Comjxts. 
Medicam.  sec.  Gen.  v.  13,  vol.  xiii.  p.  840),  and 
who  must  therefore  hnvc  lived  in  or  before  the 
first  century  after  Christ  He  may  perhaps  be  the 
same  person  who  is  several  times  quoted  by  Gnlcn, 
and  who  is  sometimes  called  a  follower  of  Ascle- 
piades,  'AoxAifs-iao'iioj  ( De  Compos.  Medicam.  tec. 
/xxtw,  t.  3,  vol.  xii.  p.  829  ;  ibid.  viii.  .5,  vol. 

xiii.  p.  182*;  De.  Cumpor.  Medicam.  sec.  Gen.  v. 
15,  vol.  xiii.  p.  8.57),  sometimes  a  native  of  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Aoeos,  iii.  1, 
vol.  xii.  p.  636  ;  Vtid.  ix.  2,  vol.  xiii.  p.  247),  and 
sometimes  mentioned  without  any  distinguishing 
epithet.  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Iajcos,  x.  2, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  347 ;  De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Grit. 
v.  11,  14.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  827,  829,  852.)  He  mny 
perhaps  also  be  the  person  who  is  said  by  Soranus 
(  Vila  Hippocr.  init.,  in  Hipp.  Opera.,  vol.  iii.  p. 
8.50)  to  have  written  on  the  life  of  Hippocrates 
and  to  whom  Dioscorides  addresses  his  work  on 
Materia  Medica.  (vol.  i.  p.  1.)  Whether  all  these 
passages  refer  to  the  same  individual  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  for  certain,  but  the  writer  is  not  aware 
M  any  chronological  or  other  difficulties  in  the 
opposition.  [\V.  A.  G.J 

ARE'LLIUS,  a  painter  who  was  celebrated 
at  Rome  a  little  before  the  reign  of  Augustus 
but  degraded  the  art  by  painting  goddesses  after 
the  likeness  of  his  own  mistressea,  (Plin.  xxxt. 
37  )  [P  S.] 

ARE'LLIUS  FUSCUS.  [Fences.) 

A  RENE.  [Aphareus.] 

•  In  this  latter  passage,  instead  of  'Afslou 
' A(Tn\rtindoov  we  should  read  'Af«(oi 

Otiov.     [A9CXBIMAD8S  ARRII'S.] 

r  2 
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27«  ARES. 

C.  ARE'NNIUS  and  L.  ARE'NNIUS,  were 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  in  b.  c.  210.  L.  Arennius 
wai  praefect  of  the  allies  two  years  afterwards, 
B.  c.  208,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  in 
which  Marccllus  was  defeated  by  HannibaL  (Liv. 
xxvii.  6,  26,  '17.) 

ARES  CA/tjj),  the  god  of  war  and  one  of  the 
great  Olympian  gods  of  the  Greeks.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Hern.  (Hani.  //.  v. 
893,  &c  ;  Hes.  Tieog.  921  ;  Apollod.  i.  3.  §  1.) 
A  later  tradition,  according  to  which  Hera  con- 
ceived Ares  by  touching  a  certain  flower,  appears 
to  be  an  imitation  of  the  legend  about  the  birth  of 
Hephaestus,  and  is  related  by  Ovid.  (Fast.  v.  255, 
Sec.)  The  character  of  Ares  in  Greek  mythology 
will  be  best  understood  if  we  compare  it  with  that 
of  other  divinities  who  are  likewise  in  some  way 
connected  with  war.  Athena  represents  thought- 
fulness  and  wisdom  in  the  affairs  of  war,  and  pro- 
tects men  and  their  habitations  during  its  ravages. 
Ares,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nothing  but  the  per- 
sonification of  bold  force  and  strength,  and  not  so 
much  the  god  of  war  as  of  its  tumult,  confusion, 
and  horrors.  His  sister  Eris  calls  forth  war,  Zeus 
directs  its  course,  but  Ares  loves  war  for  its  own 
sake,  and  delights  in  the  din  and  roar  of  battles, 
in  the  slaughter  of  men,  and  the  destruction  of 
towns.  He  is  not  even  influenced  by  party-spirit, 
but  sometimes  assists  the  one  and  sometimes  the 
other  side,  just  as  his  inclination  may  dictate  ; 
whence  Zeus  calls  him  d\\<r*p6<ra\\os.  (//.v.  889.) 
The  destructive  hand  of  this  god  was  even  believed 
to  be  active  in  the  ravages  made  by  plagues  and 
epidemics.  (Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  185.)  This  savage 
and  sanguinary  character  of  Ares  makes  him  hated 
by  the  other  gods  and  his  own  parents.  (//.  v. 
889 — 909.)  In  the  Iliad,  he  appears  surrounded 
by  the  personifications  of  all  the  fearful  phenomena 
and  effects  of  war  (iv.  440,  &c,  xv.  119,  &c.) ; 
but  in  the  Odyssey  his  character  is  somewhat 
softened  down.  It  was  contrary  to  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  Greeks  to  represent  a  being 
like  Ares,  with  all  his  overwhelming  physical 
strength,  as  always  victorious ;  and  when  he  comes 
in  contact  with  higher  powers,  he  is  usually  con- 
quered. He  was  wounded  by  Diomedes,  who  was 
assisted  by  Athena,  and  in  his  fall  he  roared  like 
nine  or  ten  thousand  other  warriors  together.  (IL 
v.  855,  Ac.)  When  the  gods  began  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  war  of  the  mortals,  Athena  op- 
posed Ares,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground  by 
hurling  at  him  a  mighty  stone  (xx.  69,  xxi.  403, 
Ace  );  and  when  he  lay  stretched  on  the  earth,  his 
huge  body  covered  the  space  of  seven  plethra. 
The  gigantic  Aloadae  had  likewise  conquered  and 
chained  him,  and  had  kept  him  a  prisoner  for  thir- 
teen months,  until  he  was  delivered  by  Hermes, 
(v.  385,  &c.)  In  the  contest  of  Typhon  against 
Zeus,  Ares  was  obliged,  together  with  the  other 
gods,  to  flee  to  Egypt,  where  he  metamorphosed 
himself  into  a  fish.  (Antonin.  Lib.  28.)  He  was 
also  conquered  by  Heracles,  with  whom  he  fought 
on  account  of  his  ton  Cycnus,  and  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Olympus.  (Hesiod,  Scut.  Here.  461.)  In 
numerous  other  contests,  however,  he  was  victo- 
rious. This  fierce  and  gigantic,  but  withal  hand- 
some god  loved  and  was  beloved  by  Aphrodite : 
he  interfered  on  her  behalf  with  Zeus  (v.  883), 
snd  lent  her  his  war-chariot,  (v.  863  ;  comp.  Aph- 
rodite.) When  Aphrodite  loved  Adonis,  Ares 
in  his  jealousy  metamorphosed  himself  into  a  bear, 
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and  killed  his  rival.  [Adonis.]  According  to  a 
late  tradition.  Ares  slew  Halirrhotius,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  violating 
Alcippe,  the  daughter  of  Ares.  Hereupon  Poseidon 
accused  Arcs  in  the  Areiopagus  where  the  Olyro 
pian  gods  were  assembled  in  court.  Ares  was 
acquitted,  and  this  event  was  believed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  name  Areiopagus.  (Diet,  of  Ant. 

The  warlike  character  of  the  tribes  of  Thrace 
led  to  the  belief,  that  the  god's  residence  was  in 
that  country,  and  here  and  in  Scythia  were  the 
principal  seats  of  his  worship.  (Horn.  OJ.  viii.  361, 
with  the  note  of  Eustath. ;  Ov.  Art  Am.  ii.  505; 
Statius,  Thrb.  vii.  42;  Herod,  iv.  59,  62.)  In 
Scythia  he  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  sword, 
to  which  not  only  horses  and  other  cattle,  but  men 
also  were  sacrificed.  Respecting  the  worship  of  an 
Egyptian  divinity  called  Ares,  see  Herodotus  ii.  64. 
He  was  further  worshipped  in  Colchis,  where  the 
golden  fleece  was  suspended  on  an  oak-tree  in  a 
grove  sacred  to  him.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16.)  From 
thence  the  Dioscuri  were  believed  to  have  brought 
to  Laconia  the  ancient  statue  of  Ares  which  was 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Ares  Thareitas,  on  the 
road  from  Sparta  to  Therapnae.  (Paus.  Hi.  19.  §  7, 
tec.)  The  island  near  the  coast  of  Colchis,  in  which 
the  Stymphalian  birds  were  believed  to  have  dwelt, 
and  which  is  called  the  island  of  Ares,  Aretias, 
Aria,  or  Chalceritis,  wbb  likewise  sacred  to  him. 
(Steph.  Byz.  t.  r.  *Ap*oj  vfiaos  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iu 
1047;  Plin.  H.N.  vi.  12;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7.  §  15.) 

In  Greece  itself  the  worship  of  Ares  was  not 
very  g»*n?rul.  At  Athens  he  had  a  temple  con- 
taining a  statue  made  by  Alcamenes  (Paus.  i.  8. 
§  5) ;  at  Gcronthrac  in  Laconia  he  had  a  temple 
with  a  grove,  where  an  annual  festival  was  cele- 
brated, during  which  no  woman  was  allowed  to 
approach  the  temple,  (iii.  22.  §  5.)  He  was  also 
worshipped  near  Tegea,  and  in  the  town  (viii.  44. 
§  6,  48.  §  3),  at  OlympiA  (v.  15.  §  4),  near  Thebes 
(Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  1),  and  at  Sparta,  where  there 
was  an  ancient  statue,  representing  the  god  in 
chains  to  indicate  that  the  martial  spirit  and  vic- 
tory were  never  to  leave  the  city  of  Sparta.  (Paus. 
iii.  15.  §5.)  At  Sparta  human  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  Ares.  (Apollod.  Frayin.  p.  1056,  ed. 
Heyne.)  The  temples  of  this  god  were  usually 
built  outside  the  towns  probably  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  he  was  to  prevent  enemies  from  approach- 
ing them. 

All  the  stories  about  Ares  and  his  worship  in 
the  countries  north  of  Greece  seem  to  indicate  that 
his  worship  was  introduced  in  the  Utter  country 
from  Thrace ;  and  the  whole  character  of  the  god, 
as  described  by  the  most  ancient  poets  of  Greece, 
seems  to  have  been  thought  little  suited  to  be  re- 
presented in  works  of  art :  in  fact,  we  hear  of  no 
artistic  representation  of  Arcs  previous  to  the  time 
of  Alcamenes  who  appears  to  have  created  the 
ideal  of  Ares.  There  are  few  Greek  monuments 
now  extant  with  representations  of  the  god;  he 
appears  principally  on  coins  reliefs  **>d  gems. 
(Hirt.  MythoL  Bildtrb.  L  p.  51.)  The  Romans 
identified  their  god  Mars  with  the  Greek  Ares. 
[Mars.]  [L.  S.] 

A'RESAS  fApsW),  of  Lucania,  and  probably 
of  Croton,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Pythagorean 
school,  and  the  sixth  in  succession  from  Pythagoras. 
Some  attribute  to  him  a  work  "about  Human  Na- 
ti-re,"  of  which  a  fragment  is  preserved  by  Stobaeua. 
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ARETAKUS. 

\fBol  i.  p.  847,  ed.  He«ren) ;  but  others  suppose  it 
to  have  been  written  by  Aesara.  [Aksara.] 

ARESTOR  ('Ap4<rTwp\,  the  father  of  Argus 
Panoptes,  the  guardian  of  Io,  who  is  therefore 
called  Arestorides.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §3;  Apolloii. 
Rhod.  L  1)2;  Ov.  Met.  L  624.)  According  to 
Pausanias  (ii.  16.  §  3),  Arestor  was  the  husband 
of  Mycene,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  from  whom 
the  town  of  Mycenae  derived  its  name.  [L.  S.] 

ARETADES  fApijToo'iji),  of  Cnidus,  of  uncer- 
tain date,  wrote  a  work  on  Macedonian  affairs 
(Moxsoorura)  in  three  books  at  least,  and  another 
•n  the  history  of  islands  (itj<riu>Ti«a)  in  two  books 
at  least.  (Plut  Parall.  11,27.)  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  Aretades  referred  to  by  Porphyry 
(up.  Eusrb.  Pra4j).  Ei\  x.  3),  as  the  author  of  a 
work  Tltel  cwfuwrcivtvs,  is  the  same  as  ths  above 
•r  not. 

ARETAEUS  ('Ap#Ta»ot),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  ancient  Greek  physicians,  of  whose 
life,  however,  no  particulars  are  known.  There  is 
some  uncertainty  respecting  both  his  age  and  coun- 
try ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  he  practised  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  in  the  reign  of  Nero  or 
Vespasian,  and  he  is  generally  styled  **  theCappado- 
cian"  {Kawwd&ot).  He  wrote  in  Ionic  Greek  a 
general  treatise  on  diseases,  which  is  still  extant, 
and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  reliques 
of  antiquity,  displaying  great  accuracy  in  the 
d.-tail  of  symptoms,  and  in  seizing  the  diagnostic 
character  of  diseases.  In  his  practice  he  followed 
for  the  most  part  the  method  of  Hippocrates,  but 
he  paid  less  attention  to  what  have  been  styled 
*  the  natural  actions"  of  the  system  ;  and,  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  Father  of  Medicine,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  attempt  to  counteract  them,  when 
they  appeared  to  him  to  be  injurious.  The  account 
which  he  gives  of  his  treatment  of  various  diseases 
indicates  a  simple  and  sagacious  system,  and  one  of 
more  energy  than  that  of  the  professed  Methodici. 
Thus  he  freely  administered  active  purgatives  ;  he 
did  not  object  to  narcotics ;  he  was  much  less 
averse  to  bleeding  ;  and  upon  the  whole  his  Materia 
Medica  was  both  ample  and  efficient  It  may  be 
asserted  generally  that  there  are  few  of  the  ancient 
physicians,  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who 
appear  to  have  been  less  biassed  by  attachment  to 
any  peculiar  set  of  opinions,  and  whose  account  of 
the  phenomena  and  treatment  of  disease  has  better 
stood  the  test  of  subsequent  experience.  Aretaeus 
i»  placed  by  some  writers  among  the  Pneumntici 
(iJicf.  of  Ant.  *.  r.  Pneumatici),  because  he  main- 
tained the  doctrines  which  nre  peculiar  to  this 
sect  ;  other  systematic  writers,  however,  think 
that  he  is  better  entitled  to  be  placed  with  the 
Eclectics.   (Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Ededki.) 

H  is  work  consists  of  eight  book,  of  which  four  are 
entitled  ritpl  Ahuiv  xal  2^  iWOfcW  koI  Xporivv 
ria&er,  De  Cuturu  rt  Signis  Acutorum  et  Diutumo- 
rum  Morbnrum  ;  and  the  other  four,  Tltpl  Qtpairfiat 
'Oiiw  *ol  Xpovittv  lla6wvt  JJt  Curatione  Acutorum 
et  Lhuturnorum  Morlorum.  They  arc  in  a  tolerably 
complete  state  (A  preservation,  though  a  few  chap- 
ters are  lost.  The  work  was  first  published  in  a 
Latin  translation  by  J.  P.  Crassus,  Venet  1.552, 
4to.,  together  with  Rufus  Kphesius.  The  first 
Greek  edition  is  that  by  J.  Goupylus,  Pari*,  1554, 
8vo.,  which  is  more  complete  than  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Crassus.  In  1 723  a  magnificent  edition  in 
folio  was  published  at  the  Clarendon  press  at  Ox- 
ford, edited  by  J.  Wigan,  containing  an  improved 
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text,  a  new  Latin  version,  learned  dissertations 
and  notes,  and  a  copious  index  by  Maittaire.  In 
1731,  the  celebrated  Bocrhaave  brought  out  a  new 
edition,  of  which  the  text  and  I-atin  version  had 
been  printed  before  the  appearance  of  Wigan 's, 
and  are  of  less  value  than  his  ;  this  edition,  how- 
ever, contains  a  copious  and  useful  collection  of 
annotations  by  P.  Petit  and  D.  W.Triller.  The  last 
and  most  useful  edition  is  that  by  C.  G.  Kiihn, 
Lips.  Ib28,  8vo.,  containing  Wigan 's  text,  Latin 
version,  dissertations,  &c.,  together  with  Petit'a 
Commentary,  Triller's  Emendations,  and  Mait- 
taire'a  Index.  A  new  edition  is  preparing  for 
the  press  at  this  present  time  by  Dr.  Ermerins, 
of  Middelburg  in  Zealand.  (See  his  preface,  p. 
viii.,  to  Hippocr.  De  Vict.  Rat.  in  Morb.  Acut. 
Lugd.  Rat  1841.)  The  work  has  been  translated  into 
French,  Italian,  and  German  ;  there  are  also  two 
English  translations,  one  by  J.  Moffat,  Lond.  1785, 
8vo.,  and  the  other  by  T.  F.  Reynolds,  Lond. 
1837,  8vo.,  neither  of  which  contains  the  whole 
work.  Further  information  respecting  the  medkal 
opinions  of  Aretaeus  may  be  found  in  Le  Gere's 
Hist.  de  la  Mid. ;  Haller's  Bill.  Medic  Prod,  vol. 
i.  ;  Sprengel's  Hist,  de  la  Mid. ;  Fabricius,  DiU. 
Gr.  voL  iv.  p.  703,  ed.  Harles  ;  Isensee,  (Suck,  der 
Med.  See  also  Bostock,  Hut.  of  Med.,  and 
Choulant's  J/andbuch  der  D'tichtrkundc  fur  die 
Atllcre  Medicin,  from  which  two  works  the  pre- 
ceding article  has  been  chief! v  taken.  [  W.  A.  (».] 
ARETA'PH  I  LA  ("Apera^'Aa),  of  Gyrene,  lived 
at  the  time  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  Nicocrates, 
the  tyrant  of  Gyrene,  killed  her  husband,  Phaedi- 
mu%  nud  compelled  her  to  live  with  him  ;  but  she 
at  length  delivered  the  city  from  tyranny  by  pro- 
curing the  murder  of  Nicocrates,  and  subsequently 
of  his  brother  I^eander,  when  he  acted  in  the  same 
tyrannical  manner.  (Flut.  tie  MuL  viii.  p.  255,  ckc.) 
"  A'RETAS  ('Apsroj),  the  name  of  several  king, 
of  Arabia  Petraca. 

1.  The  contemporary  of  Jason,  the  high-priest  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  about  a.  v. 
170.  (2  Maccab.  v.  8.) 

2.  A  contemporary  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  king 
of  Judaea,  This  Aretas  is  probably  the  wime  who 
reigned  in  Cocle  Syria  after  Antiochus  XII.,  sur- 
named  Dionysus.  He  was  invited  to  the  kingdom 
by  those  who  had  possession  of  Damascus.  (Jo- 
seph. Antitj.  xiii.  13.  §  3,  15.  §  2.)  Subsequently 
he  seems  to  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish 
Syria ;  and  we  next  hear  of  his  taking  part  in  the 
contest  between  Aristobulus  and  Hyrcanus  for  the 
Jewish  crown,  though  whether  this  Aretas  is  tho 
same  as  the  one  who  ruled  over  Syria  may  be 
doubted.  At  the  advice  of  Antipater,  Hyrcanus 
fled  to  Aretas,  who  invaded  Judaea  in  B.  i  .  65,  iu 
order  to  place  him  on  the  throne,  and  laid  siege  to 
Jerusalem.  Aristobulus,  however,  purchased  the 
intervention  of  Seaurus  and  Gabinius,  Pompey's 
legates,  who  compelled  Aretas  to  raise  the  siege. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  i.  §  4,  c.  2,  Hell.  Jud.  i.  6.  §  2.) 
[Ariktobulus,  No.  2.]  After  Fompey  had  re- 
duced Syria  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  he 
turned  his  arms  against  Aretas  b.  c.  64,  who  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  a  time.  This  expedition  against 
Aretas  preceded  the  war  against  Aristobulus  in 
Judaea,  which  Plutarch  erroneously  represents  as 
the  first  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  15  ;  Appian,  Miihr. 
106;  Plut  Pomp.  39,  41.)  The  war  against 
Aretas  was  renewed  after  Pompey's  departure 
from  Asia;  and  Scaurus.  Pompey's  legate,  who 
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lemained  behind  in  Syria,  invaded  Antbia  Petraea, 
but  wa»  unable  to  reach  Petra.  He  laid  waste, 
however,  the  surrounding  country,  and  withdrew 
his  army  on  Arc  Las'  paying  300  talents.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  5.  §  1.)  This  expedition  of  Scaurus  is 
commemorated  on  a  coin,  which  is  given  under 
Sc At' m  s.  The  successors  of  Scaurus  in  Syria  also 
prosecuted  the  war  with  the  Arabs.  (Appian,  Syr. 
30.) 

3.  The  father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas  of 
Judaea.  Herod  dismissed  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  A  re  Us,  in  consequence  of  having  formed  an 
incestuous  connexion  with  Hcrodias,  his  brother 
Philip's  wife,  as  we  learn  from  the  Evangelists. 
To  revenge  the  wrongs  of  his  daughter,  Aretas 
niade  war  upon  Herod,  and  defeated  him  in  a 
great  battle.  Herod  applied  for  assistance  to  the 
Roman*  ;  and  Vitcllius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  re- 
ceived an  order  to  punish  Aretas.  He  accordingly 
marched  against  Petra;  but  while  he  was  on  the 
road,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Tiberius  (a.  d.  37),  and  gave  up  the  expedition  in 
consequence.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5.  §§  1,  3.) 
This  Aretas  occnis  to  have  been  the  same  who  had 
possession  of  Damascus  at  the  time  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Apostle  Paul,  a.  d.  31.  (2  Corinth,  xi. 
32,  33  ;  Act*  ix.  19—25.)  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Aretas  obtained  possession  of  Damascus  in  a 
war  with  Herod  at  an  earlier  period  than  Josephus 
has  mentioned  ,  as  it  seems  likely  that  Aretas 
would  have  resented  the  affront  soon  after  it  was 
given,  instead  of  allowing  so  many  years  to  inter- 
vene, as  the  narrative  of  Josephus  would  imply. 
The  Aretas  into  whose  dominions  Aelius  Gallus 
came  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  is  probably  also  the 
same  as  the  father-in-law  of  Herod.  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.  781.) 

The  following  is  a  coin  of  Aretas,  king  of 
Damascus,  but  whether  it  belongs  to  No.  2  or  No. 
3  is  doubtful  (Kckhcl,  iii.  p.  330.)  Perhaps  it  is 
a  coin  of  No.  2,  and  may  have  been  struck  when 
he  took  possession  of  Syria  at  the  invitation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Damascus:  in  that  case  there 
would  have  been  good  reason  for  the  inscription 
♦IAEAAHNOS  upon  it. 


COIN  OF  ARETAS. 

ARE'TE  ('Afnjrn),  the  wife  of  Alcinous,  king 
of  the  Phaeaciana.  In  the  Odyssey  she  appears  as 
a  noble  and  active  superintendent  of  the  household 
of  her  husband,  and  when  Odysseus  arrived  in  the 
island,  he  first  applied  to  queen  Arete  to  obtain 
hospitable  reception  and  protection.  (Horn.  Od.  vi. 
310,  vii.  65,  &c.,  142.)  Respecting  her  connexion 
with  the  story  of  Jason  and  Medeia,  see  Alci- 
nous. [L.S.] 

A'RETE  ('ApmJ),  daughter  of  the  elder  Dio- 
nyain*  and  Aristomache.  She  was  first  married  to 
Tbearides,  and  upon  his  death  to  her  uncle  Dion,  the 
brother  of  her  mother  Aristomache.  After  Dion  had 
fled  from  Syracuse  during  the  reign  of  the  younger 
Dionysiut,  Arete  was  compelled  by  her  brother  to 
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marry  Timocrates,  one  of  his  friends ;  but  she  was 
again  received  by  Dion  as  his  wife,  when  he  had 
obtained  possession  of  Syracuse  and  expelled  the 
younger  Dionysius.  After  Dion's  assassination, 
a  c.  353,  Arete  was  imprisoned  together  with  her 
mother,  and  brought  forth  a  son  while  in  confine- 
ment. Arete  and  Aristomache  were  subsequently 
liberated  and  kindly  received  by  Hicetaa,  one  of 
Dion's  friends,  but  he  was  afterwards  persuaded  by 
the  enemies  of  Dion  to  drown  them.  (PluU  l>um, 
6,  21,  51,  57,  58;  Aclian,  V.  H.  xii.  47,  who 
erroneously  makes  Arete  the  mother,  and  Aristo- 
mache the  wife  of  Dion.) 

ARE'TE  ('Apifnj),  daughter  of  Aristippus,  the 
founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  of  philosophy.  She 
was  instructed  by  him  in  the  principles  of  his  sys- 
tem, which  she  transmitted  to  her  son,  Aristippus 
HirrpoSlSaxTos,  to  whom  Ritter  (Grxh.  der  PhiL 
vii.  1 .  3)  ascribes  the  formal  completion  of  the  ear- 
lier Cyrenaic  doctrine.  We  are  told  by  Diogenes 
Lai-rtius  (ii.  72),  that  her  father  taught  her  con- 
tentment and  moderation,  both  by  precept  and 
practice,  and  the  same  duties  are  insisted  on  in  an 
epistle  now  extant,  said  to  be  addressed  to  her  by 
him.  This  letter  is  certainly  spurious  [Aiustip- 
I't'sJ,  although  Lae'rtius  mentions  among  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristippus  an  ivurroKj  rp6s  'Afrjrtjv  ti}v 
bvyaripa.  Whether  the  letter  to  which  he  refers 
was  the  same  as  that  which  we  possess,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  the  fact  that  it  was  extant  in  his  time 
would  not  prove  its  authenticity.  Aelian  (If.  A. 
iii.  40)  culls  Arete  the  sister  of  Aristippus,  but  this 
assertion  is  opposed  to  the  statement  of  all  other 
writers ;  and,  besides,  the  passage  which  contains 
it  is  corrupt.  (Di*»g.  Laert  ii.  72,  86;  Brucker, 
Hist.  Orit.  Phil.  ii.  2,  3.)  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

AHETES  of  Dyrrachium,  an  ancient  chrono- 
grapher,  some  of  whose  calculations  Censorinus  (de 
Die  Nat.  18,  21)  mentions. 

A'RETH  AS  ('Apt 0as).  1.  Archbishop  of  Cae- 
sareia  in  Cappadocia  at  an  uncertain  time  (a.  d. 
540,  according  to  Coccius  and  Cave),  appears  to 
have  succeeded  Andreas.  He  wrote  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Apocalypse  (ffvWay^  i^rjyrtatoiy  in 
HuHpopwr  dylwv  avSpwv  tit  tt}i>  'Iwdwov  tow  dya- 
wrjfxtvov  Ktd  tiayytKtavov  'AiroKaAui^if),  which, 
as  its  title  implies,  was  compiled  from  many  pre- 
previous  works,  and  especially  from  that  of  An- 
dreas. It  is  usually  printed  with  the  works  of 
Okcitmknius. 

2.  Presbyter  of  CaesarcLi  in  Cappadocia,  wrote  a 
work  **  on  the  translation  of  St.  Euthymius,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,"  who  died  a.  o.  911.  The 
date  of  Aretha-  is  therefore  fixed  at  920.  (Oudinus, 
Comment,  de  Script.  Ecdrs.  ii.  p.  426,  who,  without 
sufficient  reason,  identifies  the  former  Arethas  with 
this  writer.) 

3.  The  author  of  an  epigram  u  On  his  own 
Sister"  (iv\  tij  tSla,  do^A^jj),  which  is  found  in 
the  Vatican  MS.  under  the  title  of  'Ap46a  rov 
Stcu(6fov.  (Jacobs,  Paralip.  ex  Cod.  Vatic.  No. 
211,  in  Anthol.  Grace  xiii.  p.  744.)  If  the 
words  added  in  the  margin,  yryordrot  Si  kcu 
dpxnri<TK6wou  Kaxtraotiat  KamraSoidas,  may  bo 
taken  as  an  authority,  he  was  the  same  person  as 
the  Archbishop  of  Caesareia.  N*- S-] 

ARETHU'SA  ('Apteovaa),  one  of  the  Nereids 
(Hygin.  Praef.  p.  9,  ed.  Staveren  ;  Virg.  Geary.  \v. 
344),  and  the  nymph  of  the  famous  well  Arethusa 
in  the  islnnd  of  Ortygia  near  Syracuse.  [Alphkius.] 
Virgil  (Edog.  iv.  1,  x.  1)  reckons  her  among  the 
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Sicilian  nymphs,  and  as  the  divinity  who  inspired 
pastoral  poetry.  The  Syracusaus  represented  on 
many  of  their  coins  the  head  of  Arethusa  sur- 
rounded by  dolphins.  (Rasche,  Lai.  Aumism.  i.  1, 
p.  107.)  One  of  the  Herpcrides  likewise  bore  the 
name  of  Arethusa.  (Apoliod.  ii.  5.  §  11.)   [L.  S.J 

M.  ARETHU'SIUS  ('A/«fa&noi),  the  author 
of  a  confession  of  faith,  promulgated  in  the  third 
council  of  Sinnium,  a.  d.  339,  and  was  subse- 
quently a  martvr  under  Julian.  (Socrat  //.  K.  ii. 
30,  with  Valerius'  note  ;  Kazian.  Oral.  48  ;  Tille- 
mont,  vii.  p.  726.) 

ARETUS  {'Apuros).  Two  mythical  personages 
of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  Homer.  (//.  xvii. 
494,  517,  and  (JJ.  iii.  413.)  [L.  S.] 

A'REUS  1.  ("Apti/s),  succeeded  his  grandfather, 
Cleomenes  II.,  as  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  Eurys- 
thenid  family,  B.  c.  309,  his  father,  Ackotatus, 
having  died  before  him.  lie  reigned  44  years. 
(Diod.  xx.  29.) 

In  the  year  280  a,  c,  a  league  of  the  Greek 
states  was  formed,  at  the  instigation  of  Sparta, 
acting  under  the  influence  of  its  ally,  Ptolemy 
Ceraunut,  to  free  themselves  from  the  dominion 
of  Antigonus  Gonatas.  The  first  blow  was 
struck  by  A  reus,  who,  having  obtained  a  decree 
of  the  Amphyctions  against  the  Aetolians,  be- 
cause they  had  cultivated  the  sacred  land  of 
Cirrha,  attacked  Cirrha  unexpectedly,  and  plun- 
dered and  burnt  the  town.  His  proceedings  were 
viewed  by  the  Aetolian  shepherds  on  the  mountains, 
who  formed  themselves  into  a  body  of  about  500 
men,  and  attacked  the  scattered  troops  of  An- us. 
These,  ignorant  of  the  number  of  their  enemies, 
were  struck  with  a  panic  and  fled,  leaving  9000  of 
their  number  dead.  Thus  the  expedition  turned 
out  fruitless,  and  the  attempts  of  Sparta  to  renew 
the  war  met  with  no  encourugement  from  the  other 
states,  which  suspected  that  the  real  design  of 
Sparta  was  not  to  liberate  Greece,  but  to  obtain 
the  supremacy  for  herself.  (Justin,  xxiv.  1  :  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  the  numbers  can  be  right.) 

When  Sparta  was  attacked  by  Pyrrhus,  in  h.  c. 
272  [Acrotatus],  A  reus  was  absent  on  on  ex- 
pedition in  Crete.  He  returned  straight  to  Sparta, 
and  formed  on  alliance  with  the  Argivcs,  the  effect 
of  which  was,  tliat  Pyrrhus  drew  off  his  forces 
from  Sparta  to  attack  Argot.  (Paus.  iii.  6.  §  2  ; 
Plut.  1't/rrh.  20—29.)  In  the  year  267,  Areus 
united  with  Ptolemy  Philadclphus  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  save  Athens  from  Antigonus 
Gooatas.  (Paut.  iii.  6.  §  3  ;  Justin,  xxvi.  2.)  He 
fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Macedonians  at  Corinth, 
in  the  next  year  but  one,  265  a.  c,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Acrotatus.  (Plut  Apisy  3; 
Justin,  xxvi.,  Prol.)  He  was  the  king  of  Sparta 
to  whom  the  Jews  sent  the  embassy  mentioned  in 
1  Mux.  xii.  20. 

2.  Areus  II.,  a  posthumous  son  of  Acrotatus, 
was  born  as  king  probably  in  204  A.  D.,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  eight  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  great  uncle,  Lconidat  II.  (Plut.  Jyw,  3 ;  Paus. 
iii.  6.  §3.)  [P.S.] 

AREUS  ('ApeiJj),  a  Spartan  exile,  who  was  re- 
stored to  his  country  with  Alcibiades,  another 
exile  [tee  p.  100,  a. J,  about  b.  c.  184,  by  the 
Achaeans,  but  afterwards  went  as  ambassador  to 
Rome  to  accuse  the  Achaeans.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  11, 
12,  xxiv.  4  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  35  ;  Paus.  vii.  9.  §  2.) 

ARGAEUS  ('Ap-vales),  king  of  Macedonia 
was  the  ton  and  successor  of  Pcrdiccat  I.,  who 


according  to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  was  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty.  Thirty-four  years  ore 
given  at  the  length  of  his  reign  by  Dexippus  (up. 
SynceiL  p  494,  Hind.),  but  apparently  without  any 
authority.   (Herod,  viii.  139;  Justin,  vii.  2.) 

There  was  a  pretender  to  the  Macedonian  crown 
of  this  name,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  llly- 
rians,  expelled  AmynUis  1 1,  from  his  dominions  (n.c. 
393),  and  kept  possession  of  the  throne  for  two 
years.  Amyntas  then,  with  the  aid  of  the  Thessa- 
lians,  succeeded  in  expelling  Argacus  and  recover- 
ing nt  least  a  part  of  his  dominions.  It  is  probably 
the  same  Argaeus  who  in  «.<u  339  again  appears 
as  a  pretender  to  the  throne.  He  had  induced  the 
Athenians  to  support  his  pretensions,  but  Philij), 
who  had  just  succeeded  to  the  regency  of  the  king- 
dom, by  his  intrigues  and  promises  induced  them 
to  remain  inactive.  Argaeus  upon  this  collected  a 
body  of  mercenaries,  and  being  accompanied  by 
some  Macedonian  exiles  and  some  Athenian  troops, 
who  were  permitted  by  thmr  general,  Manilas,  to 
join  him,  he  made  an  attempt  upon  Aegae,  but 
was  repulsed.  On  his  retreat  to  Methone.  he  was 
intercepted  by  Philip,  and  defeated.  What  be- 
came of  him  we  are  not  informed.  (Diod.  xiv.  92, 
xvi.  2,  3;  Dem.  c.  Arutmr.  p.  060  ;  Thirlwull 
vol.  v.  pp.  101,  173.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'RGALUS  ("ApyaAoT),  the  eldest  son  of 
Amyclas,  and  bis  successor  in  the  throne  of  Sparta. 
(Pans.  iii.  1.  §  3.) 

ARGANTHO'NE  ('ApyavOtivri),  a  fair  maiden 
in  Mysia,  who  used  to  hunt  alone  in  the  forests. 
Rhesus  attracted  by  the  fame  of  her  beauty,  uuno 
to  her  during  the  chase ;  he  succeeded  in  winning 
her  love,  and  married  her.  After  he  wus  slain  at 
Troy  by  Diomedes,  she  died  of  grief.  (Porthen. 
Erut.  30  ;  Steph.  Hvx.  a.  v.  'AfryavQotnt.)    [L.  S.J 

A  KG  A  N  T 1 1 ONI  US  ( •Affyw^wi ),  king  of 
Tartessus  in  Spain,  in  the  sixth  centmy  n,  c, 
received  in  the  most  friendly  manner  the  Pho- 
caeans  who  sailed  to  his  city,  and  gave  thetu  money 
in  order  that  they  might  fortify  their  city.  He  is 
said  to  have  reigned  80  years,  and  to  have  lived 
120.  (Herod,  i.  1G3  ;  Strab.  iii.  p  151  ;  Lucion, 
Mucr<J>.  10;  Cic.  de  Sincct.  19  ;  PI  in.  //.  A',  vii. 
48;  Vol.  Max.  viii.  13,  ext  4.) 

ARGAS  ('Afrvai),  who  is  described  as  v&^mv 
icovnpoiv  Kal  dpyaXia>y  iro<ijr»ft.  (Plut  Dtm.  4  ; 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  63H,  c.  d.,  comp.  iv.  p.  131,  b.) 

ARGE1A  fAfytfa).  1.  A  surname  of  Hera 
derived  from  Argon,  the  principal  seat  of  her  wor- 
ship. (Paus.  iii.  13.  §  6.) 

2.  Argeia  also  occurs  as  the  name  of  several 
mythical  personages,  as — u.  The  wife  of  Iuochus 
and  mother  of  lo.  (Hygin.  Fab.  145;  comp.  Apol- 
iod. ii.  1.  §  3.)  b.  The  wife  of  Polybus  and  mo- 
ther of  Argus,  the  builder  of  the  ship  Argo.  (Hy- 
gin. Fab.  14.)  r.  A  daughter  of  Adrnstus  and 
Amphithca,  and  wife  of  Polyneiccs.  (Apoliod.  i.  9. 
§  13,  iii.  0.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  72.)  d.  A  daughter 
of  Autction  and  wife  of  Aristodemus,  the  Hentclid, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Eurysthenes 
and  Procles.  (Herod,  vi.  52;  Paus.  iv."  3.  §3; 
Apoliod.  ii.  7.  §  2.)  [L.S.] 

ARGEIPHONTES  ('Apytt<p6yriif),  a  surname 
of  Hermes,  by  which  he  is  designated  as  tiie  mur- 
derer of  Argus  Panoptcs.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  103,  and 
numerous  other  passages  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets.)  [L.  S.] 

ARGEIUS  fApvIoi),  was  one  of  the  Elean 
deputiet  tent  to  Persia  to  co-operate  with  Pelopidii 
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(h.  v.  367)  in  counteracting  Spartan  negotiation 
■fid  attaching  Artazerzes  to  the  Tbeban  cause. 
Xvn.  Hell.  vii.  1.  §  33.)  He  is  again  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  (f/elL  vii.  4.  §  15).  in  his  account  of 
the  war  between  tbe  Arcadians  and  Kleans  (b.  c 
365),  ai  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party 
at  Eiis.    (Comp.  Diod.  xv.  77.)  [E.  E.] 

AHGE'LIUS,  wrote  a  work  on  the  Ionic  temple 
of  Aesculapius,  of  which  he  was  said  to  hare  been 
the  architect.  He  also  wrote  on  the  proportions  of 
tbe  Corinthian  order  (<ze  Symmetriu  Corintkiit).  Hi* 
time  is  unknown.  (Vitruv.  vii.  praef.  §  12.)  [P.S.] 

ARGENNIS  QApytvAi),  a  Burname  of  Aphro- 
dite, which  she  derived  from  Argennus,  a  favourite 
of  Agamemnon,  after  whose  death,  in  tbe  river 
Cephiesus,  Agamemnon  built  a  sanctuary  of  Aph- 
rodite Argennis.  (Steph.  Byz.  t.  v.  'Apytwls ; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  608.)  [L.  S.] 

M.  ARGENTA'RIUS.  the  author  of  about 
thirty  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  moat  of 
which  are  erotic,  and  some  are  plays  on  words. 
We  may  infer  from  his  style  that  he  did  not  live 
before  tbe  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  nothing 
more  is  known  of  hia  age.  (Jacolw,  Anthol.  Grate. 
xiii.  pp.  860,  861.)  [P.  S.J 

ARGES.  [Cyclopes.] 

ARGILEONIS  ('A/ryiAf^fj),  mother  of  Bra- 
sidas.  When  the  ambassadors  from  Amphipolis 
brought  the  news  of  his  death,  she  asked  if  he  had 
beh.ved  bravely;  and  on  their  speaking  of  him  in 
reply  as  the  best  of  the  Spartans,  answered,  that 
tbe  strangers  were  in  error;  Brasidas  was  u  brave 
man.  but  there  were  many  better  in  Sparta.  The 
answer  became  famous,  and  Argileonis  is  said  to 
have  l>een  rewarded  for  it  by  tbe  ephors.  (Plot. 
Lyc.  25,  Apophth.  Imc.)  [A-  H.C.] 

ARGI'OPE  ('ApyiAni),  a  nympb  by  whom 
Philamm.'n  begot  tbe  celebrated  bard,  Thamyris. 
She  lived  at  tirst  on  mount  Parnassus,  but  when 
Pbilammon  refused  to  take  her  into  his  bouse  as 
his  wife,  she  left  Parnassus  and  went  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Odrysuns  in  Thrace.  (Apollod.  i.  3.  §  3; 
Paus.  iv.  33.  §  4.)  Two  other  mythical  personages 
of  this  name  occur  iu  Diod.  iv.  33,  and  Hygin. 
Fob.  178.  [L.S.] 

ARGIL'S,  a  sculptor,  was  the  disciple  of  Poly- 
cletus,  and  therefore  flourished  about  388  B.  c. 
(Pliti.  xzziv.  19.)  Thiersch  (Epochen,  p.  275) 
supposes  that  Pliny,  in  the  words  "  Aryiiu,  Anopo- 
dorus,"  mis-translated  his  Greek  authority,  which 
had  'Apyctos  'Aaorw6Sotpot,  "  Asopodoru*  the  Ar- 
give."  But  Argius  is  found  as  a  Groek  proper  name 
in  both  tbe  firms  "ApAior  and  'Apyuos.  (Apollod. 
ii.  1.  §  5;  Aristoph.  EccU:  201.)  [P.  S.] 

ARGO.  [Augonautar.] 

ARGONAUTAE  CA/ryoroSrcu),  the  heroes  and 
demigods  who,  accoiding  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Greeks,  undertook  the  first  bold  maritime  expedi- 
tion to  Colchis,  a  far  distant  country  on  tbe  coast 
of  the  Euxine,  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  the 
golden  fleece.  They  derived  their  uame  from  the 
ship  Argo,  in  which  the  voyage  was  made,  and 
which  was  constructed  by  Argus  at  tbe  command 
of  Jason,  the  leader  of  the  Argonauts.  The  time 
which  the  Greek  traditions  assign  to  this  enter- 
prise is  about  one  general  ion  before  the  Trojan 
war.  The  story  of  the  expedition  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  the  author  of  the  Ody>sey  (xii.  69, 
Ac),  who  states,  that  the  ship  Argo  was  the  only 
one  that  ever  passed  between  the  whirling  rocks 
(wirptu  wKvqfKTai).    Jason  is  mentioned  several 
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I  times  in  the  Iliad  (vii.  167,  &c,  xxi.  40,  xxiil. 
743,  &c),  but  not  as  the  leader  of  the  Argonaut.-. 
[Jasok.J  Hesiod  (Theog.  992.  &c)  relates  the 
story  of  Jason  saying  that  he  fetched  Medeia  at 
the  command  of  bis  uncle  Peliaa,  and  that  she  bore 
him  a  son,  Medeius,  wbo  was  educated  by  Cbeiron. 
The  first  trace  of  the  common  tradition  that  Jason 
was  sent  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece  from  Aea,  the 
city  of  Aeetes,  in  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the 
earth,  occurs  in  Mimnennus  (ap.  Strab.  i.  p.  46, 
Ac),  a  contemporary  of  Solon:  but  tbe  moat  an- 
cient detailed  account  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  which  is  extant,  is  that  of  Pindar. 
(Pgth.  iv.)  Pelias,  who  had  usurped  the  throne  of 
Iolcus,  and  expelled  Aeeoii,  the  father  of  Ja.-on, 
bad  received  an  oracle  that  he  was  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  the  man  who  should  come  to  biin 
with  only  one  sandal;  When  Jason  had  grown 
up,  he  came  to  Iolcus  to  demand  the  succession  to 
the  throne  of  his  father.  On  his  way  thither,  he 
had  lost  one  of  his  sandals  in  crossing  the  river 
Anaurus.  Pelias  recognised  tbe  man  indicated  by 
the  oracle,  but  concealed  bin  fear,  hoping  to  destroy 
him  in  some  way;  and  when  Jason  claimed  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  Pelias  declared  himself 
ready  to  yield;  but  as  Jason  was  blooming  in 
youthful  vigour.  Pelias  entreated  him  to  propitiate 
tbe  manes  of  Phrixus  by  going  to  Colchis  and 
fetching  the  golden  fleece.  [PltRtxUB;  Hbll*.] 
Jason  accepted  the  proposal,  and  heralds  were  sent 
to  all  parts  of  G'eece  to  invite  the  heroes  to  join  him 
in  the  expedition.  When  all  were  assembled  at  Iol 
cus,  they  set  out  ou  their  voyage,  and  a  south  wind 
carried  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Axeinua  Pont  us 
(subsequently  Euzinus  Pontus),  where  they  built 
a  temple  to  Poseidon,  and  implored  his  protection 
against  tbe  danger  of  the  whirling  rocks.  The 
ship  then  sailed  to  the  eastern  coast  of  tbe  Euxine 
and  ran  up  the  river  Phasis,  in  the  country  of 
Aeetes,  and  the  Argonauts  bad  to  fight  against  the 
dark-eyed  Colchians.  Aphrodite  inspired  Medeia, 
the  daughter  of  Aeetes,  with  love  for  Jason,  and 
made  her  forget  the  esteem  and  affection  she  owed 
to  her  parent.  She  was  in  possession  of  magio 
powers,  and  taught  Jason  how  to  avert  tbe  dan- 
gers which  her  father  might  prepare  for  him,  and 
gave  1dm  remedies  with  which  he  was  to  heal  his 
wounds.  Aeetes  promised  to  give  up  the  fleece  to 
Jason  on  condition  of  his  ploughing  a  piece  of  land 
with  his  adamantine  plough  drawn  by  fire-breath- 
ing oxen.  Jason  undertook  the  task,  and,  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  Medeia,  he  remained  unhurt  by 
the  fire  of  the  oxen,  and  accomplished  what  had 
been  demanded  of  biin.  The  golden  fleece,  which 
Jason  himself  had  to  fetch,  was  hung  up  in  a 
thicket,  and  guarded  by  a  fearful  dragon,  thicker 
and  longer  than  the  ship  of  the  Argonauts.  Jason 
succeeded  by  a  stratagem  in  slaying  the  dragon, 
and  on  his  return  he  secretly  carried  away  Medeia 
with  him.  Tbey  sailed  borne  by  the  Erythraean 
sea,  and  arrived  in  Lemnoa,  In  this  account  of 
Pmdar,  all  the  Argonauts  are  thrown  into  tbe 
background,  and  Jason  alone  appears  as  tbe  acting 
hero.  The  brief  description  of  their  return  through 
the  Erythraean  sea  is  difficult  to  understand.  Pin- 
dar, as  the  Scholiast  ou  Apollonius  Rhodius  (ir. 
259)  remarks,  like  some  other  poets,  makes  the 
Argonauts  return  through  the  eastern  current  of 
Ocean ub,  which  it  must  be  supposed  that  they  en- 
tered through  the  river  Phasis;  so  that  tbey  sailed 
from  the  Euxine  through  the  river  Phasis  into  the 
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ocean,  and  then  round  Asia  to  the  southern  | 
st  ot  Libya.  Mere  the  Argonauts  landed,  aud  i 
carried  their  ship  through  Libya  on  their  shoulders  I 
until  they  came  to  the  lake  of  Triton,  through 
which  they  sailed  northward  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  steered  towards  Lemnos  and  lolcus. 
The  Erythraean  sea  in  this  account  is  the  eastern 
•cean.  There  is  scarcely  any  other  adventure  in 
the  ancient  stories  of  Greece  the  detail  of  which 
has  been  so  differently  related  by  poets  of  all  kinds. 
The  most  striking  differences  ore  those  relative  to 
the  countries  or  seas  through  which  the  Argonauts 
returned  home.  As  it  was  in  most  cases  the  object 
of  the  poets  to  make  them  return  through  some  un- 
known country,  it  was  necessary,  in  later  times,  to 
shift  their  road,  accordingly  as  geographical  know- 
ledge became  more  and  more  extended.  While 
thus  Pindar  mokes  tLein  return  through  the  eastern 
ocean,  others,  such  as  Apollonius  Rhodius  and 
ApoUodorus,  make  them  sail  from  the  Euxine  into 
the  rivers  later  and  Eridanus  into  the  western 
ocean,  or  the  Adriatic ;  and  others*,  again,  such  as 
the  Pseudo-Orpheus,  Timaeus,  and  Scymnus  of 
Chios,  represent  them  as  sailing  through  the  river 
Tanais  into  the  northern  ocean,  and  round  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe.  A  fourth  set  of 
traditions,  which  was  adopted  by  Herodotus,  Col- 
limachus,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  made  them  return 
by  the  same  way  as  they  had  sailed  to  Colchis. 

All  traditions,  however,  agree  in  stating,  that 
the  object  of  the  Argonauts  was  to  fetch  the  golden 
fleece  which  was  kept  iu  the  country  of  Aeetes. 
This  fleece  was  regarded  as  golden  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Jlesiod  and  Phcrccydea  (Eratosth.  CatotL 
19),  but  in  the  extant  works  of  Ilcsiod  there  is 
no  truce  of  this  tradition,  and  Mimnermus  only 
calls  it  "a  large  fleece  in  the  town  of  Aeetes, 
where  the  rays  of  Helios  rest  in  a  golden  chamber." 
Simonides  and  Acusilaus  described  it  as  of  purple 
colour.  (SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Med.  5,  ad  Apolloti.  IViud. 
iv.  1147.)  If,  therefore,  the  tradition  in  this  form 
had  any  historical  foundation  at  all,  it  would  seem 
to  suggest,  that  a  trade  in  furs  with  the  countries 
north  and  cast  of  the  Euxine  was  carried  on  by 
the  Minyans  in  and  about  lolcus  at  a  very  early 
time,  and  that  some  bold  mercantile  enterprise  to 
those  countries  gave  rise  to  the  story  about  the 
Argonauts.  In  later  traditions,  the  fleece  is  uni- 
versally called  the  golden  fleece;  and  the  won- 
drous ram  who  wore  it  is  designated  by  the  name 
of  Chrysomallus,  and  called  a  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Theopbane,  the  daughter  of  Brisaltes  in  the  island 
of  Crumissa.  (Hygin.  Fub.  188.)  Strabo  (xi. 
p.  499 ;  comp.  Appian,  de  DM.  Mithrid.  103)  en- 
deavours to  explain  the  story  about  the  golden 
fleece  from  the  Colchians'  collecting  by  means  of 
•kins  the  gold  sand  which  was  carried  down  in 
their  rivers  from  the  mountains. 

The  ship  Argo  is  described  as  a  pcntccontoro% 
that  is,  a  ship  with  fifty  oars,  and  is  said  to  have 
conveyed  the  same  number  of  heroes.  The  Scho- 
liast on  Lycophron  (17-i)  is  the  only  writer  who 
states  the  number  of  the  heroes  to  have  been  one 
hundred.  But  the  names  of  tbo  fifty  heroes  are  not 
the  same  in  all  the  lists  of  the  Argonauts,  and  it  is 
a  useless  task  to  attempt  to  reconcile  them.  (Apol- 
lod.  i.  9.  §  16  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14,  with  the  commen- 
tators ;  compare  the  catalogue  of  the  Argonauts  in 
Burmann's  edition  of  Val.  Flaccus.)  An  account 
of  the  writers  who  had  made  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  the  subject  of  poems  or  critical  ir.vo.ti- 
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gations,  and  whose  works  were  used  by  Apollo- 
nius IthodiuB,  is  given  by  the  Scholiast  on  this 
poet.  Besides  tho  Argonautics  of  the  Pseud© 
Orpheus,  we  now  possess  only  those  of  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  and  his  Roman  imitator,  Valerius  Flaccus. 
The  account  which  is  preserved  in  ApoUodorus' 
Bibliotheca  (i.  9.  §§  16 — 27)  is  derived  from  the 
best  sources  that  were  extant  in  his  time,  aud 
chiefly  from  Pherecydes.  We  shall  give  his  ac- 
count here,  partly  because  it  is  the  plainest,  and 
partly  because  it  may  rill  up  those  parts  which 
Pindar  in  his  description  has  touched  upon  but 
slightly. 

When  Jason  was  commissioned  by  his  nnclo 
Pelias  of  lolcus  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece,  which 
was  suspended  on  on  oak-tree  in  the  grovo  of  Ares 
in  Colchis,  and  was  guarded  day  and  night  by  a 
dragon,  he  commanded  Argus,  the  son  of  Phrixus, 
to  build  n  ship  with  fifty  ours,  in  the  prow  of 
which  Athena  inserted  a  piece  of  wood  from  tho 
speaking  oaks  iu  the  grove  at  Dodona,  and  he  in- 
vited all  the  heroes  of  his  time  to  take  port  in  tho 
expedition.    Their  first  landing-place  after  leaving 
Iol  leus  was  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where  all  tho 
women  had  just  before  murdered  their  fathers  and 
husbands,  in  consequence  of  the  anger  of  Aphro- 
dite. Thoas  alone  had  been  saved  by  his  daughters 
and  his  wife  Hypsipyle.    The  Argonauts  united 
themselves  with  the  women  of  Lemnos,  and  Hyp- 
sipyle  bore  to  Jason  two  sous,  Euneus  and  Nebro- 
phonus.    From  Lemnos  the  Argonauts  sailed  to 
tho  country  of  the  Dolioncs,  where  king  Cizycua 
received  thorn  hospitably.    They  left  the  country 
during  the  night,  and  being  thrown  back  on  the 
coast  by  a  contrary  wind,  they  were  token  for 
Pclasgians,  the  enemies  of  the  Dolioncs,  and  a 
struggle  ensued,  iu  which  Cizycus  was  slain ;  but 
being  recognised  by  the  Argonauts,  they  buried 
him  and  mourned  over  his  fate.  They  next  landed 
in  Mysia,  where  they  left  behind  Heracles  and 
Polyphemus,  who  had  gone  into  the  country  in 
search  of  II y las,  whom  a  nymph  bad  carried  off 
while  he  was  fetching  water  for  his  companions. 
In  the  country  of  the  Bebryccs,  king  Amycus 
challenged  the  Argonauts  to  light  with  him;  and 
when  Polydeuces  was  killed  by  him,  the  Argo- 
nauts in  revenge  slew  many  of  the  Bebryccs,  and 
sailed  to  Salmy dessus  in  Thrace,  where  the  seer 
Phincus  was  tormented  by  the  Harpyes.  When 
the  Argonauts  consulted  him  about  their  voyage, 
he  promised  his  advice  on  condition  of  their  deli- 
vering him  from  the  Harpyes.    This  was  done  by 
Zetcs  and  Calais,  two  sons  of  Boreas  ;  and  Phineus 
now  advised  them,  before  sailing  through  the  Sym- 
plegndes,  to  mark  the  flight  of  u  dove,  and  to  judge 
fro m  its  fate  of  what  they  themselves  would  have 
to  do.    When  they  approached  the  Symplegndes, 
they  sent  out  a  dove,  which  in  its  rapid  flight 
between  the  recks  lost  only  the  end  of  its  tail. 
The  Argonauts  now,  with  the  assistance  of  Hera, 
followed  tho  example  of  the  dove,  sailed  quickly 
between  the  rocks,  and  succeeded  in  passing  through 
without  injuring  their  ship,  with  the  exception  of 
some  ornaments  at  the  stern.     Henceforth  the 
Symplegndes  stood  immoveable  in  the  sea.  Ou 
their  arrival  in  the  country  of  the  Mariandyni,  the 
Argonauts  were  kindly  received  by  their  king, 
Lycus.  The  seer  Idmon  and  the  helmsman  Tiphys 
died  here,  and  the  place  of  the  latter  was  supplied 
by  Ancaeus.    They  now  sailed  along  the  Thcrmo- 
j  don  aud  the  Caucasus,  until  they  arrived  at  tho 
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mouth  of  the  river  Phaais.  The  Colchian  kiug 
Aeetes  promised  to  give  up  the  goldea  fleece,  if 
Ja»on  alone  would  yoke  to  a  plough  two  fire- 
breathing  oxen  with  brazen  feet,  and  sow  the  teeth 
of  the  dragon  which  had  not  been  used  by  Cadmus 
at  Th«bcs,  and  which  he  had  received  from  Athena. 
The  love  of  Medeia  furnished  Jason  with  means  to 
resist  fire  and  steel,  on  condition  of  his  taking  her 
as  his  wife ;  and  she  taught  him  how  he  was  to 
create  feuds  among  and  kill  the  warriors  that  were 
to  spring  up  from  the  teeth  of  the  dragon.  While 
Jason  was  engaged  upon  his  task,  Aeetes  formed 
plans  for  burning  the  ship  Argo  and  for  killing  all 
the  Greek  heroes.  But  Medcia's  magic  powers 
sent  to  sleep  the  dragon  who  guarded  the  golden 
fleece;  and  after  Jason  had  taken  possession  of 
the  treasure,  he  and  his  Argonauts,  together  with 
Medeia  and  her  young  brother  Absyrtus,  embarked 
by  night  and  sailed  away.  Aeetes  pursued  them, 
but  before  he  overtook  them,  Medeia  murdered 
her  brother,  cut  him  into  pieces,  and  threw  his 
limbs  overboard,  that  her  father  might  be  detained 
in  his  pursuit  by  collecting  the  limbs  of  his  child. 
Aeetes  at  last  returned  home,  but  sent  out  a  great 
number  of  Colchians,  threatening  them  with  the 
punishment  intended  for  Medeia,  if  they  returned 
without  her.  While  the  Colchians  were  dispersed 
in  all  directions,  the  Argonauts  had  already  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Eridanus.  Rut  Zeus  in 
his  anger  at  the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  raised  a 
storm  which  cast  the  ship  from  its  road.  When 
driven  on  the  Ahsyrtian  islands,  the  ship  began  to 
speak,  and  declared  that  the  anger  of  Zeus  would 
not  cease,  unless  they  sailed  towards  Ausonia,  and 
got  purified  by  Circe.  They  now  soiled  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Ligynns  and  Celts,  and  through  the 
sea  of  Sardinia,  and  continuing  their  course  along 
the  coast  <  f  Tyrrhenia,  they  arrived  in  the  island 
of  Aeaca,  where  Circe  purified  them.  When  they 
were  passing  by  the  Sirens,  Orpheus  sang  to  pre- 
vent the  Argonauts  being  allured  by  them.  Butts, 
however,  swam  to  them,  but  Aphrodite  carried 
him  to  Lilyboeum.  Thetis  and  the  Nereids  con- 
ducted them  through  Scylla  and  Charybdis  and 
between  the  whirling  rocks  (irfrpcu  ir\ayKTal) ; 
and  sailing  by  the  Trinacian  island  with  its  oxen 
of  Helios,  they  came  to  the  Phaeacian  island  of 
Corey ra,  where  they  were  received  by  Alcinous. 
In  the  meantime,  6ome  of  the  Colchians,  not  being 
able  to  discover  the  Argonauts,  had  settled  at  the 
foot  of  the  Ceraunian  mountains  ;  others  occupied 
the  Absyrtian  islands  near  the  coast  of  Illyricum ; 
and  a  third  hand  overtook  the  Argonauts  in  the 
island  of  the  Phaeacians.  But  as  their  hopes  of 
recovering  Medeia  were  deceived  by  Arete,  the 
queen  of  Alcinous,  they  settled  in  the  island,  and 
the  Argonauts  continued  their  voyage.  [Alcinous.] 
During  the  night,  they  were  overtaken  by  n  storm  ; 
but  Apollo  sent  brilliant  flashes  of  lightning  which 
enabled  them  to  discover  a  neighbouring  island, 
which  they  called  Anaphe.  Here  they  erected  an 
altar  to  Apollo,  and  solemn  rites  were  instituted, 
which  continued  to  be  observed  down  to  very  late 
times.  Their  attempt  to  land  in  Crete  was  pre- 
vented ly  Talus,  who  guarded  the  island,  but  was 
killed  by  the  artifices  of  Medeia.  From  Crete 
they  sailed  to  Aegina,  and  from  th?nce  between 
Euboea  and  Locris  to  Iolcus.  Respecting  the 
events  subsequent  to  their  arrival  in  Iolcus,  see 
Abson,  Mkdbu,  Jason,  Pkliar.  (Compare 
Schoenemann,  rfe  Gcographia  Argonantarum,  Got- 
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tingen,  1788  ;  Ukert,  Geog.  drr  Grieck  u,  Horn, 
L  £  p.  320,  &c.  ;  Miiller,  Orciom.  pp.  164, 
267,  &c)  The  story  of  the  Argonauts  probably 
arose  out  of  accounts  of  commercial  enterprises 
which  the  wealthy  Minyans  made  to  the  coast*  of 
the  Euxine.  [L.  S.] 

ARGUS  ('Apyos).  "  1.  The  third  king  of 
Argos,  was  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Niobc.  (Apollod.  iL 
1.  §  1,  6lc.)  A  Scholiast  (ad  Horn.  11  i.  1 15)  calls 
him  a  son  of  Apis,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  It  is  from  this  Argus  that  the 
country  afterwards  called  Argolis  and  all  Pelopon- 
nesus derived  the  name  of  i  Vrgos.  (Hygin.  Fal>. 
145 ;  Paus.  ii.  16.  $  1,  22.  §  6,  34.  \  5.)  By  Eu- 
adnc,  or  according  to  others,  by  Peitho,  he  becamu 
the  father  of  Jasus,  Peiranthus  or  Peiras,  Epi- 
daurus,  Criasus, and Tiryns.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Fhoen. 
1151,  1147  ;  ad  Eurip.  0m/.  1252,  1248,  930.) 

2.  Surnamed  Panoptcs.  His  parentage  is  stated 
differently,  and  his  father  is  called  Agenor,  Ares- 
tor,  Inachus,  or  Argus,  whereas  some  accounts  de- 
scribed him  as  an  Autochthon.  (Apollod.  ii.  1,  2, 
&C. ;  Ov.  Met.  i.  264.)  He  derived  his  surname, 
Panoptes,  the  all-seeing,  from  his  possessing  a 
hundred  eyes,  some  of  which  were  always  awake. 
He  was  of  superhuman  strength,  and  after  he  had 
slain  a  fierce  bull  which  ravaged  Arcadia,  a  Satyr 
who  robbed  and  violated  persons,  the  serpent 
Echidna,  which  rendered  the  roads  unsafe,  and  the 
murderers  of  Apis,  who  was  according  to  some  ac- 
counts his  father,  Hera  appointed  him  guardian  of 
the  cow  into  which  Io  had  been  metamorphosed. 
(Comp.  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Fhocn.  1151,  1213.) 
Zeus  commissioned  Hermes  to  carry  oif  the  cow, 
and  Hermes  accomplished  the  task,  according  to 
some  accounts,  by  stoning  Argus  to  death,  or  ac- 
cording to  others,  by  sending  him  to  sleep  by  the 
sweetness  of  his  play  on  the  flute  and  then  cutting 
off  his  head.  Hera  transplanted  his  eyes  to  the 
tail  of  the  peacock,  her  favourite  bird.  (Aeschyl. 
From.;  Apollod.  Ov.  IL  <v.) 

3.  The  builder  of  the  Argo,  the  ship  of  the  Argo- 
nautB,  was  according  to  Apollodorus  (ii.  9.  1,  16), 
a  son  of  Phrixus.  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  1 12)  calls 
him  a  son  of  Arestor,  oud  others  a  son  of  Hestor 
or  Poly  bus.  (SchoL  ad  Apolion.  lihod.  i.  4,  ad 
Lycophr.  883;  Hygin.  Fab.  14  ;  Val.  Place  i.  39, 
who  calls  him  a  Thespian.)  Argus,  the  son  of 
Phrixus,  was  sent  by  Aeetes,  his  grandfather,  after 
the  death  of  Phrixus,  to  take  possession  of  his  in- 
heritance in  Greece.  On  his  voyage  thither 
he  suffered  shipwreck,  was  found  by  Jason 
in  the  island  of  Aretias,  and  carried  back  to 
Colchis.  (Apolion.  Rhod.  ii.  1095,  A.c  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  21.)  Hyginus  (Fab.  3)  relates  that  after  the 
death  of  Phrixus,  Argus  iutended  to  flee  with  his 
brothers  to  Athamas,  [L.  S.] 

ARGYRA  ('Apyirpa),  the  nymph  of  a  well  in 
Achaia,  was  in  love  with  a  beautiful  shepherd- boy, 
Selemnus,  and  visited  him  frequently,  but  when 
his  youthful  beauty  vanished,  she  forsook  him. 
The  boy  now  pined  away  with  grief,  and  Aphro- 
dite, moved  to  pit}*,  changed  him  into  the  river 
Selemnus.  There  was  a  popular  belief  in  Achaia, 
that  if  an  unhappy  lover  bathed  in  the  water  of 
this  river,  he  would  forget  the  grief  of  his  love. 
(Paus.  viL  23.  $  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ARGYRUS,  ISAAC,  a  Greek  monk,  who 
lived  about  the  year  a.  d.  1373.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  considerable  number  of  works,  but  only 
oue  of  them  has  yet  been  published,  viz.  a  work 
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upon  the  method  of  finding  the  time  when  Easter 
should  be  celebrated  (ircwxdA'01  Kawfi'),  which  he 
dedicated  to  Andronicus,  praefect  of  the  town  of 
Acnua  in  Thessaly.  It  was  first  edited,  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes,  by  J.  Christmann,  at 
Heidelberg,  1611,  -tto.,  and  was  afterwards  insert- 
ed by  Petavius  in  his  "  Uranologium"  (Paris, 
1630,  fol.,  and  Antwerp,  1703,  fol.),  with  a  new 
Latin  translation  and  notes;  but  the  last  chap- 
ter of  the  work,  which  is  contained  in  Christ- 
mann's  edition  and  had  been  published  before 
by  Jos.  Scaliger,  is  wanting  in  the  **  Uranologium." 
Petavins  inserted  in  his  "  Uranologium"  also  a 
second  **  canon  paschalis"  (iii.  p.  384),  which  he 
ascribes  to  Argyrus,  but  without  baring  any 
authority  for  it.  There  exist  in  various  European 
libraries,  in  MS.,  several  works  of  Argyrus,  which 
have  not  yet  been  printed.  (Fabricius,  DM.  (Jr. 
xl  p.  126',  &.c. ;  Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  i.  Append,  p.  63, 
cd.  London.)  [L.  S.] 

AH1AB10NES  {'AptaSi-r^  the  son  of  Da- 
reius and  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  of 
hi*  brother  Xerxes,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Sakinis, 
b.  c.  480.  (Herod.  viL  97,  viii.  BP.)  Plutarch 
nils  him  (Thrm.  c.  14)  Ariamenes,  and  speaks  of 
lum  as  a  brave  man  and  the  justest  of  the  brothers 
of  Xerxes.  The  same  writer  relates  (de  Frutcrn. 
Am.  p.  448 ;  com  p.  Apophth.  p.  173),  that  this 
Ariamenes  (called  by  Justin,  ii.  10,  Artemeues) 
laid  claim  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Dareius,  as 
the  eldest  of  his  sons,  but  was  opposed  by  Xerxes, 
who  maintained  that  be  had  a  right  to  the  crown 
as  the  eldest  of  the  sons  born  after  Dareius  had 
become  king.  The  Persians  appointed  Artabanus 
to  decide  the  dispute ;  and  upon  his  declaring  in 
favour  of  Xerxes,  Ariamenes  immediately  saluted 
bis  brother  as  king,  and  was  treated  by  him  with 
great  respect.  According  to  Herodotus  (vii.  2), 
who  calls  the  eldest  son  of  Dareius,  Artabazanes, 
this  dispute  took  place  in  the  life-time  of  Dareius. 

ARIADNE  ('Apid8»Tj),  a  daughter  of  Minos 
and  Paaiphac  or  Creta,  (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2.) 
When  Theseus  was  sent  by  his  father  to  convey 
the  tribute  of  the  Athenians  to  Minotaurus, 
Ariadne  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  gave  him  the 
string  by  means  of  which  he  found  his  way  out  of 
the  Labyrinth,  and  which  she  herself  had  received 
from  Hephaestus.  Theseus  in  return  promised  to 
marry  her  (Plut.  Ties.  19;  Hygin.  Fab.  42; 
Didyra.  a>i  Odvss.  xi.  320),  and  she  accordingly 
left  Crete  with  him  ;  but  when  they  arrived  in  the 
island  of  Dia  (Naxos),  she  was  killed  there  by 
Artemis.  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  324.)  The  words  added 
in  the  Odyssey,  Atovvoov  paprvpiiriotv,  are  difficult 
to  understand,  unless  we  interpret  them  with 
Pherecydes  by  *  on  the  denunciation  of  Dionysus," 
because  he  was  indignant  at  the  profanation  of  his 
grotto  by  the  love  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne.  In 
this  case  Ariadne  was  probably  killed  by  Artemis 
at  the  moment  she  gave  birth  to  her  twin  children, 
for  she  is  said  to  have  had  two  sons  by  Theseus, 
Oenopion  and  Staphylus.  The  more  common  tradi- 
tion, however,  was,  that  Theseus  left  Ariadne  in 
Naxos  alive  ;  but  here  the  statements  again  difler, 
for  some  relate  that  he  was  forced  by  Dionysus  to 
leave  her  (Diod.  iv.  61,  v.  51 ;  Paus.  i.  20.  §  2,  ix. 
40.  §  2,  x.  29.  §  2),  and  that  in  his  grief  he  forgot 
to  take  down  the  black  sail,  which  occasioned  the 
death  of  his  father.  According  to  others,  Theseus 
faithlessly  forsook  her  in  the  island,  and  different 
motives  are  given  for  this  act  of  faithlessness. 
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(PluL  The*.  20;  Ov.  Met.  viii.  175,  FfcroU.  10; 
Hygin.  Fab.  43.)  According  to  this  tradition, 
Ariadne  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  in  despair,  or 
was  saved  by  Dionysus,  who  in  amazement  at  her 
beauty  made  her  his  wife,  raised  her  among 
the  immortals,  and  placed  the  crown  which  he 
gave  her  at  his  marriage  with  her,  among  the  stars, 
(llesiod.  Them/.  949  ;  Ov.  Met.  I.e. ;  Hygin.  Pad. 
A  sir.  ii.  5.)  The  Scholiast  on  Apollouius  Rhodius 
(iii.  996)  makes  Ariadne  become  by  Dionysus  the 
mother  of  Oenopion,  Thoaa,  Staphylus,  Latromis, 
Euanthes,  and  Tauropolis.  There  are  several  cir- 
cumstances in  the  story  of  Ariadne  w  hich  offered  the 
happiest  subjects  for  works  of  art,  and  some  of  the 
finest  ancient  works,  on  gems  as  well  as  paintings, 
are  still  extant,  of  which  Ariadne  is  the  subject. 
(Lippert,  Dactylioth.  ii.  51,  L  383,  384  ;  Mattel, 
Gem.  Ant.  iii.  33  ;  Fitlurt  d'JJrcolano,  ii.  tab.  14  ; 
Bellori,  Adm.  Horn.  Antia.  Vest.  tab.  48;  Biittiger, 
AnhacaL  Mm.  part  i.)  [L.  S.] 

AR1AETH  US  ('AplaUfoj),  of  Tegea,  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  early  history  of  Arcadia.  (Hygin. 
FoLt.  Astr.  ii.  1 ;  Dionys.  L  49,  where  'Ap.o%  is 
the  right  reading.) 

ARIAE'US  {'Apuuos),  or  ARIDAE'US  ('Ap.- 
fJoIoj),  the  friend  and  lieutenant  of  Cyrus,  com- 
manded the  barbarians  in  that  prince's  army  at 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  B.  c.  401.  (Xen.  Anal>.  i.  8. 
§  5;  Diod.  xiv.  22;  comp.  Plut.  Artaa.  c.  11.) 
After  the  death  of  Cyrus,  the  Cyrcan  Greeks 
ottered  to  place  Ariaeus  on  the  Persian  throne  ; 
but  he  declined  making  the  attempt,  on  the  ground 
that  there  were  many  Persians  superior  to  himself, 
who  would  never  tolerate  him  as  king.  (A nab.  ii. 
1.  §  4,  2.  §  1.)  He  exchanged  oaths  of  fidelity, 
however  with  the  Greeks,  and,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  retreat,  marched  in  company  with 
them ;  but  soon  afterwards  he  purchased  his  par- 
don from  Artaxerxcs  by  deserting  them,  and  aid- 
ing (possibly  through  the  help  of  his  friend  Menon) 
the  treachery  of  Titsapherncs,  whereby  the  princi- 
pal Greek  generals  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians. (Anab.  ii.  2.  §  8,  &c,  4.  §§  1,  2,  9,  5. 
§§  28,  38,  &c  ;  comp.  Plut.  Artax.  c.  18.)  It 
was  perhaps  this  same  Ariaeus  who  was  em- 
ployed by  Tithraustes  to  put  TUsaphernes  to  death 
in  accordance  with  the  king's  order,  u.  c.  3.%. 
(Polyaen.  viii.  16;  Diod.  xiv.  »0;  W ess.  and  Palm. 
eui  loc.;  comp.  Xen.  licit,  iii.  1.  §  7.)  In  the  ensuing 
year,  u.  c.  395,  we  aga'ri  hear  of  Ariaeus  as  having 
revolted  from  Artaxerxes,  and  receiving  Spithridates 
and  the  Paphlugonians  after  their  desertion  of  the 
Spartan  service.  (Xen.  I  fall.  iv.  1.  §  27;  Plut. 
Ayes.  c.  11.)  [E.  E.] 

ARIA'MENES.  [Aiuaiugnes.] 

ARIAMNES  ('Aptifjiyrjs).  I.  King,  or  moro 
properly  satrap,  of  Cappadocia,  the  son  of  Datames, 
and  father  of  Ariarathes  I.,  reigned  50  years. 
(Diod.  xxxi.  EcL  3.) 

II.  King  of  Cappadocia,  succeeded  his  father 
Ariarathes  II.    He  was  very  fond  of  his  children, 
and  shared  his  crown  with  his  son  Ariarathes  III. 
I  in  his  life-time.   (Diod.  /.  c.) 

A  RI A M N  KS.    [Augahus,  No.  1 .] 

AH  I  ANT  AS  ('Apiovrds),  a  king  of  the  Scy- 
thians, who,  in  order  to  learn  the  population  of  his 
people,  commanded  every  Scythian  to  bring  him 
an  arrow-head.  With  these  arrow-heads  he  made 
a  bnizen  or  copper  vessel,  which  was  set  up  in  a 
place  called  Exampaeus,  between  the  rivers  Boryv 
thene*  and  Hypanis.   (Herod,  iv.  81.) 
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ARIA'NUS  ('Ap.a*<Jj),  a  friend  of  Bulls,  was 
employed  by  him  to  betray  Achaeus  to  Antiochus 
the  Great,  a  c,  214.  (Polyb.  viii.  18,  &c.)  [See 
p.  B,  a.] 

ARIAPEITHES  ^AptawiOtit),  a  king  of  the 
Scythians,  the  father  of  Scyles,  was  treacherously 
killed  by  Spargapeithes  the  king  of  the  Agathyrsi. 
Ariapeithes  was  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  for 
he  tells  us  that  he  had  from  Timnes,  the  guardian 
of  Ariapeithes,  an  account  of  the  family  of  Ana- 
charsis.    ( Herod,  iv.  76,  78.) 

ARIARATHES  ('Apuydflv.)  There  are  a 
great  many  Persian  names  beginning  with  Aria — , 
Ario — ,  and  Art — ,  which  all  contain  the  root  Ary 
which  is  seen  in  'Apraitoi,  the  ancient  national 
name  of  the  Persians  (Herod.  vii.  61),  and  "Apiot 
or'Apoot,  likewise  an  ancient  designation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  tableland  of  Persia.  (Herod, 
iii.  93,  vii.  62.)  Dr.  Rosen,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  these  remarks,  (in  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Education,  vol.  ix.  p.  336,)  also  observes  that  the 
name  Arii  is  the  same  with  the  Sanscrit  word 
Arya,  by  which  in  the  writings  of  the  Hindus  the 
followers  of  the  nrahmanical  law  arc  designated. 
He  shews  that  Arya  signifies  in  Sanscrit  "  honour- 
able, entitled  to  respect,"  and  Arta,  in  all  pro- 
bability, "  honoured,  respected."  In  Aria-rathes, 
the  latter  part  of  the  word  apparently  is  the  same 
as  the  Zend  rata,  "great,  master"  (Bopp,  lerolri- 
chrnde  Uramnuitik,  p.  ll'b),  and  the  name  would 
therefore  signify  "an  honourable  master."  (Comp. 
Pott,  EtymAojiuhe  Forsthungen,  p.  xxxvi.,  Sec.) 

Ariarathes  was  the  name  of  several  kings  of 
Cappadocia,  who  traced  their  origin  to  Anaphas 
one  of  the  seven  Persian  chiefs  who  slew  the 
Magi.  [Anaphas.] 

I.  The  son  of  Ariamnes  I.,  was  distinguish- 
ed for  his  love  of  his  brother  Holophernes  whom 
he  sent  to  assist  Ochus  in  the  recovery  of  Egypt, 
Ik  c.  350.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Pe.-jiccas 
appointed  Eumencs  governor  of  Cappadocia ;  but 
upon  Ariarathes  refusing  to  submit  to  Eumencs, 
Perdiccas  made  war  upon  him.  Ariarathes  was 
defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  crucified,  together 
with  many  of  his  relations  B.  c  322.  Eumenes 
then  obtained  possession  of  Cappadocia.  Ariarathes 
was  82  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  :  he 
had  adopted  as  his  son,  Ariarathes,  the  eldest  son 
of  his  brother  Holophernes.  (Diod.  xxxi.  Eel.  3, 
where  it  is  stated  that  he  fell  in  battle  ;  Diod. 
xviii.  16  ;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92,  p.  69,  b.  26. 
ed.  Bekker  ;  Appian,  Mithr.  8  ;  Lucian,  Marrob. 
13  ;  Plut.  Eumt-n.  3  ;  Justin,  xiii.  6,  whose  ac- 
count is  quite  erroneous.) 

II.  Son  of  Holophernes,  fled  into  Armenia 
after  the  death  of  Ariarathes  1.  Alter  the  death 
of  Eumenes  n.  c.  315,  he  recovered  Cappadocia 
with  the  assistance  of  Ardoates,  the  Armenian 
king,  and  killed  Amyntas,  the  Macedonian  go- 
vernor. He  was  succeeded  by  Ariamnes  II.,  the 
eldest  of  his  three  son*.  (Diod.  xxxi.  Eel.  3.) 

III.  Sm  of  Ariamnes  II.,  and  grandson  of 
ths  preceding,  married  Stratonice,  a  daughter  of 
Ani'ochus  II.,  king  of  Syria,  and  obtained  a  share 
n  the  government  during  the  life- time  of  his 
father.    (Diod.  /.  c  ) 

IV.  Son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  child  at  his 
accession,  and  reigned  ».  c.  220 — 163,  about  57 

Jears.   (Diod.  /.  c.  ;  Ju*tiu.  xxix.  1;  Polyb.  iv.  2.) 
Ic  married  Antiochis,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus 
111.,  king  of  Syria,  and,  in  consequence  of  this 


alliance,  assisted  Antiochus  in  his  war  against  th« 
Romans.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  by  the 
Romans,  B»  c  190,  Ariarathes  sued  for  peace  ir 
188,  which  he  obtained  on  favourable  terms,  as 
his  daughter  was  about  that  time  betrothed  to 
Eumenes,  the  ally  of  the  Romans.  In  B.  c  183— 
179,  he  assisted  Eumenes  in  his  war  against  Phar- 
naces.  Polybius  mentions  that  a  Roman  embassy 
was  sent  to  Ariarathes  after  the  death  of  Antiochus 
IV.,  who  died  B.  c  164.  Antiochis,  the  wife  of 
Ariarathes  at  first  bore  him  no  children,  and  ac- 
cordingly introduced  two  supposititious  ones,  who 
were  called  Ariarathes  and  Holophernes.  Subse- 
quently, howjver,  she  bore  her  husband  two 
daughters  and  a  son,  Mithridates,  afterwards 
Ariarathes  V.,  and  then  informed  Ariarathes  of 
the  deceit  she  had  practised  upon  him.  The  other 
two  were  in  consequence  sent  away  from  Cap- 
padocia, one  to  Rome,  the  other  to  Ionia.  (Li v. 
xxxvii.  31,  xxxviii.  38,  39  ;  Polyb.  xxiL  24,  xxv. 
2,  4,  xxvi  6,  xxxi  12,  13 ;  Appian,  Syr.  5,  32, 
42  ;  Diod.  L  c) 


V.  Son  of  the  preceding,  previously  called  Mi- 
thridates, reigned  33  years,  b.  c  163 — 130. 
He  was  surnamed  Philopator,  and  was  distin- 
guished by  the  excellence  of  his  character  and  his 
cultivation  of  philosophy  and  the  liberal  arts. 
According  to  Livy  (xlii.  19),  he  was  educated  at 
Rome  ;  but  this  account  may  perhaps  refer  to  the 
other  Ariarathes  one  of  the  supposititious  sons  of 
the  late  king.  In  consequence  of  rejecting,  at  the 
wish  of  the  Romans  »  marriage  with  the  sister  of 
Demetrius  Soter,  the  latter  made  war  upon  him, 
and  brought  forward  Holophernes  one  of  the  sup- 
posititious sons  of  the  late  king,  as  a  claimant  of  the 
throne.  Ariarathes  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom, 
and  fled  to  Rome  about  B.  c  158.  He  was  re- 
stored by  the  Romans,  who,  however,  appear  to 
have  allowed  Holophernes  to  reign  jointly  with 
him,  as  is  expressly  stated  by  Appiau  (Syr.  47), 
and  implied  by  Polybius  (xxxii.  20).  The  joint 
government,  however,  did  not  last  long  ;  for  we 
tind  Ariarathes  shortly  afterwards  named  as  solo 
king.  In  B.  r,  154,  Ariarathes  assisted  Attalus  in 
his  war  against  Prusiaa,  nnd  sent  his  son  Demetrius 
in  command  of  his  forces.  He  fell  in  a  c  130,  in 
the  war  of  the  Romans  against  Aristonicus  of  Per- 
gamus.  In  return  for  the  succours  which  he  had 
brought  the  Romans  on  that  occasion,  Lycaonia 
and  Cilicia  were  added  to  the  dominions  of  his 
family.  By  his  wife  Lnodicc  he  had  six  children  ; 
but  they  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  tho 
youngest,  killed  by  their  mother,  that  she  might 
obtain  the  government  of  the  kingdom.    After  sho 
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bad  been  put  to  death  by  the  people  on  account  of 
her  cruelty,  her  youngest  eon  succeeded  to  the 
crown.  (Diod.  /.  c~>  Ejk.  xxiv.  p.  626,  ed.  Weas. ; 
Polyb.  iii.  5,  xxxii.  20,  23,  xxxiii.  12  ;  Justin, 
xxxv.  1,  xxxvii.  1.) 

VI.  The  youngest  son  of  the  preceding,  reign- 
ed about  34  years,  b,  c.  130 — 96.  He  was  a 
child  at  his  succession.  He  married  Laodice, 
the  sister  of  Mitbridates  Eupator,  king  of  Pontus, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  Mithridates  by  means 
of  Gordins.  (Justin,  xxxvii.  1,  xxxviii.  1;  Mcm- 
non,  op.  Fkot.  Cod.  224,  p.  230,  a.  41,  ed.  Bekker.) 
On  his  death  the  kingdom  was  seized  by  Nico- 
medes, king  of  Bithynia,  who  married  Laodice, 
the  widow  of  the  late  king.  But  Nicomedes  was 
soon  expelled  by  Mithridates,  who  placed  upon 
the  throne. 


VII.  A  son  of  Ariarathes  VI.  He  was,  how- 
erer,  also  murdered  by  Mithridates  in  a  short 
time,  who  now  took  possession  of  his  kingdom. 
(Justin,  xxxviii.  1.)  The  Cappadocians  rebelled 
against  Mithridates,  and  placed  upon  the  throne, 


VIII.  A  second  son  of  Ariarathes  VI. ;  bat 
he  was  speedily  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by 
Mithridates,  and  shortly  afterwards  died  a  natural 
death.  By  the  death  of  these  two  sons  of 
Ariarathes  VI.,  the  myal  family  was  extinct. 
Mithridates  placed  upon  the  throne  one  of  his  own 
sons,  who  was  only  eight  years  old.  Nicomedes 
sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  lay  claim  to  the 
throne  for  a  youth,  who,  he  pretended,  was  a  third 
son  of  Ariarathes  VI.  and  Laodice.  Mithridates 
also,  with  equal  shamelessness,  savs  Justin,  sent 
an  embassy  to  Rome  to  assert  that  the  youth, 
whom  he  had  placed  upon  the  throne,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Ariarathes  V.,  who  fell  in  the  war 
against  Aristonicus.  The  senate,  however,  did  not 
assign  the  kingdom  to  either,  but  granted  liberty 
to  the  Cappadocians.  But  as  the  people  wished 
for  a  king,  the  Romans  allowed  them  to  choose 
whom  they  pleased,  and  their  choice  fell  upon 
Ariobarxane*.  (Justin,  xxxtiiL  1,  2  ;  Stiab.  xii. 
p.  540.) 

IX.  A  son  of  Ariobanuines  II.,  and  brother 
of  Ariobarzanes  III.  (Cic  ad  Firm.  xv.  2),  reigned 
six  years,  b.  c  42 — 36.  When  Caesar  had  con- 
firmed Ariobarzanes  III.  in  this  kingdom,  he 
placed  Ariarathes  under  his  brother's  government 
Ariarathes  succeeded  to  the  crown  after  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  but  was  deposed  and  put  to  death  by 
Antony,  who  appointed  Archelaus  as  his  successor. 
(Appian,  D.  C.  v.  7 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32  ;  Vai. 
Max.  ix.  15,  ex.  2.) 

Clinton  makes  this  Ariarathes  the  son  of  Ario- 
bariance  III.  (whom  he  calls  the  second)  ;  but  as 


there  were  three  kings  of  the  name  of  Ariobarzanes, 
grandfather,  son,  and  grandson  [Arjobarzanea], 
and  Strabo  (xii.  p.  540)  says  that  the  family  be- 
came extinct  in  three  generations  it  seems  most 
probable,  that  this  Ariarathes  was  a  brother  of 
Ariobarzanes  III.  Cicero  {ad  Att.  xiii.  2)  speaks 
of  an  Ariarathes,  a  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  who  enme 
to  Rome  in  B.  c  45  ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  a  different  person  from  the  0'<w 
mentioned  above,  the  son  of  Ariobarzanes  II. 

Respecting  the  kings  of  Cappadocia,  see  Clinton, 
F.  M.  vol.  iiL  Appendix,  c.  9. 

The  four  coins  that  have  been  given  above,  have 
been  placed  under  those  kings  to  whom  they  are 
usually  assigned ;  but  it  is  quite  uncertain  to  whom 
they  really  belong.  The  coins  of  these  kings  bear 
only  three  surnames,  ET2EBOT2,  EnivANOTS, 
and  ♦1AOMHTOP02.  On  the  reverse  of  all, 
Pallas  is  represented.  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  198.) 

ARIASPES  ('Apuffrwiji),  called  by  Justin  (x.  1) 
Ariaratcs,  one  of  the  three  legitimate*  sons  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon,  was,  after  the  death  of  his  eldest 
brother  Dareius,  driven  to  commit  suicide  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  other  brother,  Ochua,  (PiuUAtiajg. 
c.  30.) 

ARIBAEUS  ('Ap/ffaioO,  the  king  of  the  Cap- 
padocians, was  slain  by  the  Hyrranians,  in  the  time 
of  the  elder  Cyrus,  according  to  Xenophon's  Cyro- 
paedia.  (iu  1.  §  5,  iv.  2.  §  31.) 

ARICI'NA  ( A/joflnj),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Aricia  in  Latium,  where 
she  was  worshipped.  A  tradition  of  that  place 
related  that  Hippolytus,  after  being  restored  to  life 
by  Asclepius,  came  to  Italy,  ruled  over  Aricia,  and 
dedicated  a  grove  to  Artemis.  (Paus.  ii.  27.  §  4.) 
This  goddess  was  believed  to  be  the  Taurian 
Artemis,  and  her  statue  at  Aricia  was  considered 
to  be  the  same  as  the  one  which  Orestes  had 
brought  with  him  from  Tauris.  (Serv.  ad  Atn.  iu 
116;  Strab.  v.  p.  239  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  261.)  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  priest  of  the  Arician  Artemis 
was  always  a  run-away  slave,  who  obtained  his 
office  in  the  following  manner  :— The  sacred  grovo 
of  Artemis  contained  one  tree  from  which  it  was 
not  allowed  to  break  otf  a  branch  ;  but  if  a  slave 
succeeded  in  effecting  it,  the  priest  was  obliged  to 
fight  with  him,  and  if  he  was  conquered  and  killed, 
the  victorious  slave  became  his  successor,  and 
might  in  his  turn  be  killed  by  another  slave,  who 
then  succeeded  him.  Suetonius  (Ca/ig.  35)  calls 
the  priest  rex  nemorensis.  Ovid  (Font.  iii.  260, 
&c),  Suetonius,  and  Pausanias,  speak  of  contests 
of  slaves  in  the  grove  at  Aricia,  which  seem  to 
refer  to  the  frequent  fights  between  the  priest  and 
a  slave  who  tried  to  obtain  bis  office.      [L.  S.] 

ARIDAEUS.    [Ariaeur;  Arriiidakir.J 

ARIDO'LIS  ('AptfwAi*),  tyrant  of  Alabanda  in 
Caria,  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against 
Greece,  and  was  taken  by  the  Greeks  off  Arteini- 
sinin,  b.  c  480,  and  sent  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
in  chains.  (Herod,  vii.  195.) 

ARIGNO'TE  ('Aptyvtirrt),  of  Santos,  a  female 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  is  sometimes  described  as 
a  daughter,  at  other  times  merely  as  a  disciple  of 
Pythagoras  and  Thcano.  She  wrote  epigrams  and 
several  works  upon  the  worship  and  mysteries  of 
Dionysus.  (Suidas,*.r.  'Api-yw^rn,  0«oy«*,  Ilv&ry.; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.^  n.  p.  522,  d.,  Paris,  1629  i 
Hurpocrat.  $.  r.  Eiio?.) 

ARIGNO'TUS  {{\f>lyv*ros),  a  Pythagorean  in 
the  time  of  Lucian,  was  renowned  for  his  wisdom, 
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and  had  tlie  surname  of  itp6s.  ( Luciun,  I'hifoptewl. 
c  29,  Ac.) 

ARIMA'ZRS  ('AmuffrO  or  ARIOMA'ZES 
fApio/ufftis),  a  chief  who  had  possession,  in  B.  c 
828,  of  a  very  strong  fortress  in  Sogdiana,  usually 
called  the  Rock,  which  Droyscn  identifies  with  a 
place  called  Kohitcn,  situate  uear  the  pans  of 
Kolugha  or  Derhend.  Arimazes  at  first  refused  to 
surrender  the  place  to  Alexander,  but  afterwards 
yielded  when  some  of  the  Macedonians  had  climbed 
to  the  summit.  In  this  fortress  Alexander  found 
Roxana,  the  daughter  of  the  Bactrian  chief,  Oxy- 
artes,  whom  he  made  his  wife.  Curtius  (vii.  1 1 ) 
relates,  that  Alexander  crucified  Arima7.es  and  the 
leading  men  who  were  taken  ;  but  this  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Arrian  (jv.  If))  or  Polyaenus  (iv.  3.  $  2.0), 
and  is  improbable.  (Comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  517.) 

ARIMNKSTUS  (  'A^i^toj  ),  the  com- 
mander of  the  Plataeans  at  the  battles  of  Marathon 
and  Plataea.  (Paus.  ix.  4.  §  1  ;  Herod,  ix.  72; 
Plut.  Ari*t.  c.  ]  1.)  The  Spartan  who  killed  Mar- 
donius  is  called  by  Plutarch  Arinmestus,  but  by 
Herodotus  Aeimestus.  [Aeimnkstcs.] 

ARIOBARZA'NES  ('Apto€ap^drr„).  1.  The 
name  of  three  kings  or  satraps  of  Pontus. 

I.  Was  betrayed  by  his  son  Mithridntes  to  the 
Persian  king.  (Xen.  (\/r.  viii.  8.  §4;  Aristot. 
Polit.  v.  8.  §  15,  ed.  Schneid.)  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  Ariobaraanes  is  the  same  who  con- 
ducted the  Athenian  ambassadors,  in  a  c.  405,  to 
the  sea-coast  of  Mysia,  after  they  had  been  de- 
tained three  years  by  order  of  Cyrus  (Xen.  I/tll. 
i.  4.  §  7 ),  or  the  same  who  assisted  Antalcidas  in 
B.  c.  388.  (/</.  v.  1.  §  28.) 

II.  Succeeded  his  father,  Mithridntes  T.,  and 
reigned  26  years,  b.  g  363 — 337.  (Diod.  xvi.  90.) 
He  appears  to  hnre  held  some  high   office  in 
the  Persinn  court  five  years  before  the  death  of 
his  father,  as  we  find  him,  apparently  on  behalf  of 
the  king,  sending  an  embassy  to  Greece  in  n.  c. 
368  (Xen.  HrU.  vii.  1.  §  27.)*  Ariobaraanes,  who 
is  called  by  Diodorus  (xv.  90)  satrap  of  Phrygia, 
and  by  Nepos  (Datam.  c.  2)  satrap  of  Lydia,  Ionia, 
and  Phrygia,  revolted  from  Artaxerres  in  a  r.  362, 
and  may  be  regarded  ns  the  founder  of  the  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  Pontus.     Demosthenes,  in 
B.  c  352,  speaks  of  Ariobaraanes  and  his  three 
tons  having  been  lately  made  Athenian  citizens. 
(In  Aristocrat,  pp.  666,  fi87.)    He  mentions  him 
again  ( pro  Rhod.  p.  193)  in  the  following  year, 
a  c.  351,  and  says,  that  the  Athenians  had  sent 
Timothcus  to  his  assistance ;  but  that  when  the 
Athenian  general  saw  that  Ariobaraanes  was  in 
ojien  revolt  against  the  king,  he  refused  to  assist 
him. 

III.  The  son  of  Mithridates  III.,  began  to  reign 
B.  c  266  and  died  about  b.  c.  240.  He  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  of  Amostris,  which  was  sur- 
rendered to  him.  (Memnon,  cc.  16,  24,  ed.  Orelli.) 
Ariobniranes  and  his  father,  Mithridates,  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  Gauls  who  had  come  into 
Asia  twelve  years  before  the  death  of  Mithridates, 
to  expel  the  Egyptians  sent  by  Ptolemy.  (Apollon. 
op.  Strph.  Jiyz.  $.  r.  ' Ay xvpa.)  Ariobaraanes  was 
succeeded  by  Mithridates  IV. 

2.  The  satmp  of  Persis,  fled  after  the  battle  of 
Guagnmrla,  B.  c.  331,  to  secure  the  Persian  Gates, 
a  |>nss  which  Alexander  had  to  cross  in  his  march  to 
Persepolis.  Alexander  was  at  first  unable  to  force 
the  pass  ;  but  some  prisoners,  or,  according  to  other 
accounts,  a  I.ycian,  having  acquainted  him  with  a 
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way  over  the  mountains,  he  was  enabled  to  gain 
the  heights  above  the  Persian  camp.  The  Persia. is 
then  took  to  flight,  and  Ariobaraanes  escaped  witl 
a  few  horsemen  to  the  mountains.  (Arrian,  iii.  18  ; 
Diod.  xvii.  68;  Curt.  v.  3,  4.) 

3.  The  name  of  three  kings  of  Cappadocia. 
Clinton  (F.  If.  iii.  p.  436)  makes  only  two  of  this 
name,  but  inscriptions  and  coins  seem  to  prove  that 
there  were  three. 

I.   Sumamed  Phtforomaeus  (QtKopaSuatot)  on 
coins  (a  c.  93 — 63),  was  elected  king  by  the 
Cappadocians  under  the  direction  of  the  Romans, 
about  n.r.  93.  (Justin,  xxxviii.  2;  Strab.  xii.  p.  540; 
Appian,  Mithr.  10.)    He  was  several  times  ex- 
pelled from  his  kingdom  by  Mithridntes,  and  a# 
often  restored  by  the  Romans.    He  seems  to  hav« 
been  driven  out  of  his  kingdom  immediately  aftei 
his  accession,  as  we  find  that  he  was  restored  by 
Sulla  in  a  c  92.  (Plut.  Sulla,  5  ;  Liv.  F.pil.  7o", 
Appian,  Milhr.  57.)    He  was  a  second  time  ex- 
pelled about  B  c  90,  and  fled  to  Rome.    Ho  was 
then  restored  by  M.*  Aquillius,  about  a  c.  89 
(Appian,  Milhr.  10,  11  ;  Justin,  xxxviii.  3),  hut 
was  expelled  a  third  time  in  ac.  88.   In  this  year 
war  was  declared  between  the  Romans  and  Mith- 
ridntes ;  and  Ariobaraanes  was  deprived  of  his 
kingdom  till  the  peace  in  a  c.  84,  when  he  again 
obtained  it  from  Sulla,  and  was  established  in  it 
by  Curio.  (Plut.  S>tila,  22,  24  ;  Dion  Cass.  Fragnu 
173,  od.  Reim. ;  Appian,  Mithr.  60.)  Ariobar- 
zaiies appears  to  have  retained  possession  of  Cap- 
padocia, though  frequently  harassed  by  Mithridates, 
till  b.  c.  66,  when  Mithridates  seized  it  after  the 
departure  of  Lucnllus  and  before  the  arrival  of 
Pompey.    (Cic.  pro  Ug.  Afan.  2,  5.)    He  was, 
however,  restored  by  Pompey,  who  also  increased 
his  dominions.     Soon  after  this,  probably  about 
B.  c.  63,  he  resigned  the  kingdom  to  his  son. 
( Appian,  Mithr .  1 05,  U  4,  B.  C.  i.  1 03 ;  Val.  Max. 
v.  7.  §  2.)    Wo  learn  from  a  Greek  inscription 
quoted  by  Eckhel  (iii.  p.  199),  that  the  name  of 
his  wife  was  Athenais  and  that  their  son  was 
Philopator.     The  inscription  on  the  coin  from 
which  the  annexed  drawing  was  made,  is  indis- 
tinct and  partly  effaced  :  it  should  be  BA2IAEA2 
APIOBAPZANOT  ♦IAOPHMAIOT.    Pallas  is  re- 
presented holding  a  small  statue  of  Victory  in  her 
right  hand. 


I I.  Snmamed  PkUopator  (^iKowirmp),  according 
to  coins  succeeded  his  father  B.  c  63.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  not  known ;  but  it  must  have  been 
previous  to  ac  51,  in  which  year  his  son  was 
reigning.  He  appears  to  have  been  nssaasinated, 
as  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xv.  2)  reminds  the  son  of  the 
fate  of  his  father.  Cicero  also  mentions  this  Ario- 
baraanes in  one  of  his  orations.  (De  Frov.  Cons.  4.) 
It  appears,  from  an  inscription,  that  his  wife,  as 
well  as  his  father's,  was  named  Athenais. 

III.  Sumamed  Euteha  and  Philoromaetu  ( E«*- 
a*6l)s  koI  *i\optifuuot)%  according  to  Cicero  (ad 
Fam.  xv.  2)  and  coins  succeeded  his  father  not 
long  before  a  c.  51.  (Cic  L  c.)  While  Cicero  was 
in  Cilicia,  be  protected  Ariobarxaaes  from  a  can- 
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km  may  which  was  formed  against  him,  and  esta- 
blished him  in  his  kingdom.  {Ad  Fam.  ii.  17, 
xv.  2,  4,  5,  ad  Att.  v.  20;  PluU  Vie.  36.)  It 
appears  from  Cicero  that  Ariobarzanes  wu  very 
poor,  and  that  he  owed  Pompcy  and  M.  Brutus 
large  sums  of  money.  {Ad  Att.  vi.  1 — 3.)  In 
the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  latter  with  five  hundred  horse- 
men. (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  4 ;  Flor.  iv.  2.)  Caesar, 
however,  forgave  him,  and  enlarged  his  territories. 
He  also  protected  him  against  the  attacks  of  Phar- 
naces,  king  of  Pontus.  (Dion  Cass.  x!i.  63,  xlii.  48; 
Hirt.  Hril.  Ale.r.  34,  &c.)  He  was  slain  in  ac.  42 
by  Cassius,  because  he  was  plotting  against  him  in 
Asia.  (Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  33  ;  Appian,  H.  C.  iv.  63.) 
On  the  annexed  coin  of  Ariobanuines  the  inscrip- 


tion is  BA21AEX12  APIOBAPZANOT  ET2EBOT2 
KAI  ♦lAOPflMAIOT.    (Kckhel,  iii.  p.  200.) 

ARIOMARDUS  ('AptSfwpSoi),  a  Persian  word, 
the  latter  part  of  which  is  the  same  as  the  Persian 
*,rrd  (vir),  whence  comes  mcrdi  (virilitas,  virtus). 
Arurmardu*  would  therefore  signify  "a  man  or 
hero  honourable,  or  entitled  to  respect."  (Pott, 
Etymolttyische  Fonchwtgen,  p.  xxxvi.)  Respecting 
the  meaning  of  Arvj,  sec  Akiaratiikk. 

1  The  son  of  Dareius  and  Parmys,  the  daughter 
of  Smerdis,  commanded  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes.    (Herod,  vii.  78.) 

2.  The  brother  of  Artuphius,  commanded  the 
Caspii  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.    (Herod,  vii.  67.) 

3.  The  ruler  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,    (Aesch.  Pert.  38,  313.) 

ARl'ON  ('Apitov).  1.  An  ancient  Greek  bard 
and  great  master  on  the  cithara,  was  a  native  of 
Methymna  in  Lesbos,  and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, a  son  of  Cyclon  or  of  Poseidon  and  the 
nymph  Oncaea.  He  is  called  the  inventor  of  the 
dithyrambic  poetry,  and  of  the  name  dithyramb. 
(  Herod,  i.  23 ;  SchoL  ad  Find.  G7.  xiii.  25.")  All 
traditions  about  him  agree  in  describing  him  as  a 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Perinnder,  tyrant  of 
Corinth,  so  that  he  must  have  lived  about  B.  c, 
700.  He  appears  to  have  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
life  at  the  court  of  Pcriander,  but  respecting  his 
life  and  his  poetical  or  musical  productions, 
scarcely  anything  is  known  beyond  the  beautiful 
story  of  his  escape  from  the  sailors  with  whom  he 
sailed  from  Sicily  to  Corinth.  On  one  occasion, 
thus  runs  the  story,  Arion  went  to  Sicily  to  take 
part  in  some  musical  contest.  He  won  the  prize, 
and,  laden  with  presents,  he  embarked  in  a  Corin- 
thian ship  to  return  to  his  friend  Pcriander.  The 
rude  sailors  coveted  his  treasures  and  meditated 
his  murder.  Apollo,  in  a  dream,  informed  his  be- 
loved bard  of  the  plot.  After  having  tried  in  vain 
to  save  his  life,  he  at  length  obtained  permission 
once  more  to  seek  delight  in  his  song  and  playing 
on  the  cithara.  In  festal  attire  he  placed  himself 
in  the  prow  of  the  ship  and  invoked  the  gods  in 
inspired  strains,  and  then  threw  himself  into  the 
sea.    But  many  song-loving  dolphins  bad  assem- 


bled round  the  vessel,  and  one  of  them  now  took, 
the  bard  on  its  back  and  carried  him  to  Taenarus, 
from  whence  he  returned  to  Corinth  in  safety,  and 
related  his  adventure  to  Pcriander.  When  the 
Corinthian  vessel  arrived  likewise,  Periander  in- 
quired of  the  sailors  after  Arion,  and  they  said 
that  he  had  remained  behind  at  Tarentum ;  but 
when  Arion,  at  the  bidding  of  Periander,  came 
forward,  the  sailors  owned  their  guilt  and  were 
punished  according  to  their  desert.  (llenxL  i.  24  ; 
Gcllius,  xvi.  l!) ;  Hygin.  Fab.  194  ;  Paus,  Hi.  2.5. 
§  5.)  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Pausanias 
there  existed  on  Taenarus  a  brass  monument, 
which  was  dedicated  there  either  by  Periander  or 
Arion  himself,  and  which  represented  him  riding 
on  a  dolphin.  Arion  and  his  cithara  (lyre)  were 
placed  among  the  stars.  (Hygin.  /.  c.  ;*Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Eclog.  viii.  54  ;  Aelian,'//.  A.  xii.  45.)  A 
fragment  of  a  hymn  to  Poseidon,  ascribed  to  Arion, 
is  contained  in  Bergk's  Poetae  Lyrici  Graeci^  p 
566,  &c 

2.  A  fabulous  horse,  which  Poseidon  begot  by 
Demeter;  for  in  order  to  escape  from  the  pursuit 
of  Poseidon,  the  goddess  had  metamorphosed  her- 
self into  a  mare,  and  Poseidon  deceived  her  by 
assuming  the  figure  of  a  horse.  Demeter  after- 
wards gave  birth  to  the  horse  Arion,  and  n 
daughter  whose  name  remained  unknown  to  the 
uninitiated.  (Paus.  viiL  25.  §  4.)  According  to 
the  poet  Antimachua  («/>.  Paus.  I.  c.)  this  horse 
and  Caorus  were  the  offspring  of  Oaea  ;  whereas, 
according  to  other  traditions,  Poseidon  or  Zephyms 
begot  the  horse  by  a  Harpy.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  1051  ;  Quint.  Smyrn.  iv.  570.)  Another  story 
related,  that  Poseidon  created  Arion  in  his  con- 
test with  Athena.  (Serv.  ad  Vinj.  GWy.  i.  12.) 
From  Poseidon  the  horse  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Copreus,  Oncus,  and  Heracles,  from  whom 
it  was  received  by  Adrastus,  (Pau«  /.  c;  Hesiod. 
Scut.  Here.  120.)  [L.  S.] 

ARIOVISTUS,  a  German  chief,  who  engaged 
in  war  against  C.  Julius  Caesar  in  Gaul,  b.  c.  58. 
For  some  time  before  that  year,  Gaul  had  been 
distracted  by  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  two  partiea, 
the  one  headed  by  the  Aedui  (in  the  modern 
Burgundy),  the  other  by  the  Arvcrni  (Auvergne), 
and  Sequani  (to  the  W.  of  Jura).  The  latter  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  Germans,  of  whom  at  first  about 
15,000  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  their  report  of  the 
wealth  and  fertility  of  Gaul  soon  attracted  largo 
bodies  of  fresh  invaders.  The  niimbcr  of  the 
Germans  in  that  country  at  length  amounted  to 
120,000:  a  mixed  multitude,  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  following  tribes :  —  the  Harudes,  Mar- 
comanni,  Triboci,  Vnngiones,*  Nemetcs,  Sedusii, 
and  Suevi,  most  of  whom  had  lately  occupied  the 
country  stretching  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  Danube,  and  northwards  to  the 
Riescngebirge  and  Errgebirgo,  or  even 
them.  At  their  head  was  Ariovistus,  whose  name 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Latinised  from  Hctr%  44  a 
host,"  and  Funt,  44  a  prince,"  and  who  was  so 
powerful  as  to  receive  from  the  Roman  senate  the 
title  of  amicus.  They  entirely  subdued  the  Aedui, 
and  compelled  them  to  give  hostages  to  the  Sequani, 
and  Bwear  never  to  seek  help  from  Rome,  But  it 
fared  worse  with  the  conquerors  than  the  con- 
quered, for  Ariovistus  first  seized  a  third  part  of 
the  Sequanian  territory,  as  the  price  of  the  triumph 
which  he  had  won  for  them,  and  soon  after  de- 
manded a  sewed  portion  of  equal  extent.  Dirr- 
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tiacns,  the  only  noble  Aeduan  who  liad  neithci 
given  hostages  nor  taken  the  oath,  requested  help 
from  Caesar,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
deputation  of  Gallic  chiefs  of  all  tribes,  who  hod 
now  forgotten  their  mutual  quarrels  in  their  terror 
of  the  common  foe.   They  all  expressed  the  greatest 
fear  lest  their  request  should  be  known  to  Ario- 
vistus, and  the  Sequani  regarded  him  with  such 
awe,  that  they  durst  not  utter  a  word  to  Caesar, 
but  only  shewed  their  misery  by  their  downcast 
looks.    Caesar,  who  was  afraid  that  first  (iaul  and 
then  Italy  would  be  overrun  by  the  barbarians, 
sent  orders  to  Ariovistus  to  prevent  the  irruption 
of  any  more  Germans  and  to  restore  the  hostages 
to  the  Aedui.    These  demands  wore  refused  in 
the  name  haughty  tone  of  defiance  which  Ariovistus 
had  before  used  in  declining  an  interview  proposed 
by  Caesar.    Both  parties  then  advanced  with  war- 
like intentions,  and  the  Romans  seized  Vesontio 
( Besanfon),  the  chief  town  of  the  Sequani.  Here 
tliey  were  so  terrified  by  the  accounts  which  they 
heard  of  the  gigantic  bulk  and  fierce  courage  of  the 
Germans,  that  they  gave  themselves  up  to  despair, 
and  the  camp  was  filled  with  men  making  their 
wills.     Caesar  reanimated  them  by  a  brilliant 
speech,  at  the  end  of  which  he  said  that,  if  they 
refused  to  advance,  he  should  himself  proceed  with 
his  favourite  tenth  legion  only.     Upon  this  they 
repented  of  their  despondency,  and  prepared  for 
kittle.     Before  this  could  take  place,  an  inter- 
view between  Caesar  and  Ariovistus  was  at  last 
held  by  the  request  of  the  latter.     They  could 
coine,  however,  to  no  agreement,  but  the  battle 
was  still  delayed  for  some  days  ;  Ariovistus  con- 
triving means  of  postponing  it,  on  account  of  a 
prophecy  that  the  Germans  would  not  succeed  if 
they  engaged  before  the  new  moon.    The  battle 
ended  by  the  total  defeat  of  Ariovistus,  who  im- 
mediately fled  with  his  army  to  the  Rhine,  a 
distance  of  .50  miles  from  the  field.    Some  crossed 
the  river  by  swimming,  others  in  small  boats,  and 
among  the  latter  Ariovistus  himself.     His  two 
>ives  perished  in  the  retreat;  one  of  his  daughters 
was  taken  prisoner,  the  other  killed.    The  fame  of 
Ariovistus  long  survived  in  Gaul,  so  that  in  Tacitus 
(MM.  iv.  73)  we  find  Ccrealis  telling  the  Treveri 
that  the  Romans  had  occupied  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  u  ntqui*  alius  A  riovittut  regno  Gulliurum 
putirHur."     This  shews  that  the  representation 
which  Caesar  gives  of  bis  power  is  not  exaggerated. 
(Crow.  B.  G.  L  31-53;  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  31. 
&c;  Plut.  Cat*.  18;  IS*.  EpU.  104.)  [G.  K.  L.C.] 
ARIPHRON  (Apfamv).     I.  The  father  of 
Xanthippus,  and  grandfather  of  Pericles.  (Herod, 
ri.  131,  136,  vii.  33,  viii.  131  ;  Pans.  iii.  7.  §  8.) 

2.  The  brother  of  Pericles.  (Plat.  Protag.  p. 
320,  a.) 

3.  Of  Sicyon,  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  of  a  beau- 
tiful pecan  to  health  ("Tyi'sia),  which  has  been 
preserved  by  Athcnaeus.  (xv.  p.  702,  a.)  The 
beginning  of  the  poem  is  quoted  by  Lucinn  (<tc 
Lupsu  inter  Salt  c.  6.)  and  Maxim  us  Tvrius  (xiii. 
1 . )  It  is  printed  in  Bergk's  Poetae  Lyrici  Grurci^ 
p.  Bll. 

ARISBE  ('ApiVGi)).  1.  A  daughter  of  Merops 
and  first  wife  of  Priam,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aesacus,  but  wns  afterwards  resigned  to 
Hyrtacus.  (Apollod  i.  12.  §  5.)  According  to 
some  accounts,  the  Trojan  town  of  Arisbe  derived 


it* 


name  from  her.  (Steph.  Byt.  t.  v.) 
2.  A  daughter  of  Tcucet  and  wife  of  Dardanus. 


ARISTAENUS. 

She  was  a  native  of  Crete,  and  some  tradi'timi 
stated  that  it  was  this  Arisls?  who  gave  the  name 
to  the  town  of  Arisbe.  (Steph.  Uyz.  s.  r. ;  Lycophr. 
1308.)  According  to  others,  Bateia  was  the  wife 
of  Dardanus.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  1 ;  comp.  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  894.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Macnnts,  and  wife  of  Paris, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Arisbe  in  Lesbos  derivrd 
its  name.  (Steph.  Byx.  *.  r. ;  Eustath.  I.e.)  [L.S.] 

ARISTA E'N ETUS  ('Apurraivtms),  of  D.vma", 
an  Achaean  general,  the  commander  of  the  Achaean 
cavalry  on  the  right  wing  in  the  battle  of  Mantineia, 
a  c.  207.    (Polyb.  xi.  11.)    (  Arista  knur.] 

2  The  author  of  a  work  on  Phaseli*,  of  which 
the  first  book  is  quoted  by  Su-phamis  Byz.  (*.  v. 
r«Aa.)  He  appears  also  to  have  written  on  Egypt 
and  the  good  things  of  the  Nile.  (Eudoc.  VuJ.  p. 
67.)  Fabricius  (HiU.  Gmre.  ii.  p  697)  mentions 
several  other  persons  of  this  name. 

A  R I  ST  A  E'N  ET  U  S  ( 'Aptrrraivtro  s),  the  reputed 
author  of  two  books  of  Love-Letters  (iirurroKai 
ipotTiKai)^  which  were  first  edited  by  Sambucus, 
(Antwerp,  1  i(!(i),  and  subsequently  by  de  Pauw, 
(Utrecht,  173*;),  Abresch,  (Zwo'll.  "749),  and 
Boissonade  (1H22).  These  Letters  are  taken  al- 
most entirely  from  Plato,  Lucinn,  Philostratus. 
and  Plutarch  ;  and  so  owe  to  their  reputed  author 
Aristaenetus  nothing  but  the  connexion.  They 
are  short  unconnected  stories  of  love  adventures  ; 
and  if  the  language  in  occasional  sentences,  or 
even  paragraph*,  is  terse  and  elegant,  yet  on  the 
whole  they  are  only  too  insipid  to  be  disgusting. 

Of  the  author  nothing  is  known.  It  has  been 
conjectured,  that  he  is  the  same  as  Aristaenetus  of 
Nicaaa,  to  whom  several  of  Libanius'  Epistles  are 
addressed,  uud  who  lost  his  life  in  the  earthquake 
in  Nicoraedia,  a.  p.  358.  (Comp.  Ammian.  Mar- 
ccll.  xvii.  7.)  That  this  Mipposition,  however,  is 
erroneous,  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  the  cele- 
brated pantomimus  Caramallus  in  one  of  the  epis- 
tles, who  is  mentioned  iu  the  fifth  century  by 
Sidonius  Apolloniaris  (xxiii.  267)  as  his  contem- 
porary.   Sidonius  died  a.  D  484.         [C.  T.  A.] 

ARISTAENUS  ('ApfcTowos),  of  Megalopolis, 
sometimes  called  Aristaenetus  by  Polvbius 
(Schweigh.  ad  Potjb.  xvii.  1)  and  Plutarch  \ Phi- 
lop.  13,  17).  Aristaenus,  however,  appears  to  be 
the  correct  name.  He  was  strutegus  of  the  Achaean 
league  in  ».  c.  198,  and  induced  the  Acbaeans  to 
join  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon.  Polybius  defends  him  from  the  charge  of 
treachery  for  having  done  so.  In  the  following 
year  (b.  c.  197)  he  was  again  strategus  and  accom- 
panied the  consul  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  to  his 
interview  with  Philip.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  19 — 21, 
32;  Polyb.  xvii.  1,  7,  13.)  In  the  same  year  he 
also  persuaded  the  Boeotians  to  espouse  die  side 
of  the  Romans.  (Li v.  xxxiii.  2.)  In  B.  c.  195, 
when  he  was  again  strategus,  he  joined  Flamininus 
with  10,000  foot  and  1000  horse  in  order  to  attack 
Nabis.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  25,  ckc)  He  was  also 
strategus  in  B.  c  185,  and  attacked  Philopoemen 
and  Lycortas  for  their  conduct  iu  relation  to  the 
embassy  that  had  been  sent  to  Ptolemy.  (Polvb. 
xxiii.  7,  9,  10.) 

Aristaenus  was  the  political  opponent  of  Philo- 
1  poemen,  and  showed  more  readiness  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  the  Romans  than  Philopoemen  did.*  He 
was  eloquent  and  skilled  in  politics,  but  net  dis- 
tinguished in  war.  (Polyb.  xxv.  9;  coinp.  Plut. 
PhUop.  17;  Pau*.  viii.  51.  §  1.) 
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ARISTAEUS. 

ARISTA  EON.  [Aristakus.] 

ARISTAEUS  ('Apumuos),  an  ancient  divinity 
worshipped    in  various   port*  of  Greece,  as  in 
Theesaly,  Ceo*,  and   Boeotia,  but  especially  in 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean,  Ionian,  and  Adriatic 
teas,  which  had  once  been  inhabited  by  Pclasgians. 
The  different  accounts  about  Aristaeus,  who  once 
wa*  a  mortal,  and  ascended  to  the  dignity  of  a  god 
through  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  upon  man- 
kind, seem  to  hare  arisen  in  different  places  and 
independently  of  one  another,  so  that  they  referred 
to  several  distinct  beings,  who  were  subsequently 
identified  and  united  into  one.    He  is  described 
either  as  a  son  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  or  according  to 
a  more  general  tradition,  as  the  son  of  Apollo  by 
Cyrene,  the  grand-daughter  of  Peneius.  Other, 
but  more  local  traditions,  call  his  father  Cheiron 
or  Carystus.     (Diod.  iv.  81,  Ac;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
iii.  500,  &c  with  the  SchoL;  Pind.  J'yUk.  ix.  45, 
Ac)    The  stories  about  his  youth  are  very  mar- 
vellous* and  shew  him  at  once  as  the  favourite  of 
the  gods.    His  mother  Cyrene  had  been  carried 
off  by  Apollo  from  mount  Pelion,  where  he  found 
her  boldly  fighting  with  a  lion,  to  Libya,  where 
Cyrene  was  named  after  her,  and  where  she  gave 
birth  to  Aristaeus.    After  he  had  grown  up,  Aris- 
taeus went  to  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  where  he  learned 
from  Cheiron  and  the  muses  the  arts  of  healing 
and  prophecy.    According  to  some  statements  he 
■sarried  Autonoe,  tho  daughter  of  Cadmus,  who 
bore  him  several  sous,  Charmus,  Calaicarpus,  Ac- 
taeon,  and  Polydorus.     (Hcsiod.  Tltcty.  975.) 
After  the  unfortunate  death  of  his  son  Actaeon,  he 
left  Thebes  and  went  to  Ceos,  whose  inhabitants 
he  delivered  from  a  destructive  drought,  by  erecting 
an  altar  to  Zeus  lemaeus.    This  gave  rise  to  an 
identification  of  Aristaeus  with   Zeus  in  Ceos. 
From  thence  he  returned  to  Libya,  where  his 
mother  prepared  for  him  a  fleet,  with  which  ho 
sailed  to  Sicily,  visited  several   islands  of  die 
Mediterranean,  and  for  a  time  ruled  over  Sar- 
dinia.    From  these  islands  his  worship  spread 
over  Magna  Grace ia  and  other  Greek  colonies. 
At  last  he  went  to  Thrace,  where  he  became  ini- 
tiated in  the  mysteries  of  Dionysus  and  after 
having  dwelled  for  some  time  near  mount  Haemus, 
where  he  founded  the  town  of  Aristaeon,  he  dis- 
appeared.   (Comp.  Paus.  x.  17.  §  3.)  Aristaeus 
is  one  of  the  most  beneficent  divinities  in  ancient 
mythology:  he  was  worshipped  as  tho  protector  of 
Hocks  and  shepherds,  of  vine  and  olive  plantations ; 
he  taught  men  to  hunt  and  keep  bees,  and  averted 
from  the  fields  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  and 
other  causes  of  destruction  ;  he  was  a  S*6t  rt/uos, 
d-ypf  i/r,  and  dAfftrrifp.    The  benefits  which  he  con- 
ferred upon  man,  differed  in  different  places  ac- 
cording to  their  especial  wants:  Ceos,  which  was 
much  exposed   to  heat  and  droughts,  received 
through  him  rain  and  refreshing  winds  ;  in  Thes- 
saly  and  Arcadia  he  was  the  protector  of  the  flocks 
and  bees.    (  Virg.  Geory.  i.  14,  iv.  283,  317.) 
Justin  (xiii.  7)  throws  everything  into  confusion 
by  describing  Nomios  and  Agreus,  which  are  only 
surnames  of  Aristaeus,  as  his  brothers.  Respect- 
ing the  representations  of  this  divinity  on  ancient 
coins,  see  Rasche,  Lax.  Xumum.  i.  1.  p.  1 100,  and 
respecting    his  worship   in   general  Brundsted, 
/tVi*™,  $c.  in  Grieih.  i.  p.  40,  itc.  [L.  S.] 

ARISTAKUS,  the  original  name  according  to 
Justin  (xiii.  7)  of  Battua,  the  founder  of  Cyrene. 
IBsrTfa.] 
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ARISTAEUS  ( 'AptffTaios ),  the  son  of  Damo- 
phon,  of  Cruton,  a  Pythagoraean  philosopher,  who 
succeeded  Pythagoras  a*  head  of  the  school,  nnd 
married  his  widow  Thcano.  (Iambi,  c.  36.)  He 
was  the  author  of  several  mathematical  works, 
which  Euclid  used.  (Pappus,  lib.  vii.  Mathrm. 
Coll.  init.)  StobaeUB  has  given  (Eel.  i.  6,  p. 
429,  ed.  Heeren)  an  extract  from  a  work  on 
Harmony  (H*p\  'Apuovias),  by  Aristaeon,  who 
may  be  the  same  as  this  Aristaeus.  (Fabric. 
liibl.  Grate,  i.  p.  836.) 

ARISTAEUS.  [Aristbas.] 
ARISTA'GORA  ('Apiarsryopa).  1.  An 
hetaira,  the  mistress  of  the  orator  Hyperides, 
against  whom  he  afterwards  delivered  two  orations. 
(Athen.  xiii.  pp.  590,  d.  586,  a.  587,  d.  588,  c. ; 
HarpocraL  $.  r.  'A^uai.) 

2.  A  Corinthian  hetaira,  the  mistress  of  Deme- 
trius, the  grandson  of  Demetrius  Phalcreus. 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  167,  d.  e.) 

ARISTA'GORAS  {' ApHrraytpas),  of  Miletus, 
brother-in-law  and  cousin  of  Histiacus,  was  left  by 
him,  on  his  occupation  of  Myruinus  and  during  his 
stay  at  the  Persian  court,  in  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Miletus.  His  misconduct  in  this  situation 
caused  the  first  interruption  of  an  interval  of  uni- 
versal peace,  and  commenced  the  chain  of  events 
which  raised  Greece  to  the  level  of  Persia.  In  501 
B.  c.,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  making  Naxos 
his  dependency,  he  obtained  a  force  for  its  reduc- 
tion from  the  neighbouring  satrap,  Artaphernes. 
While  leading  it  he  quarrelled  with  its  commander  ; 
the  Persian  in  revenge  sent  wanting  to  Naxos,  and 
tho  project  failed.  Aristagoras  finding  his  treasure 
wasted,  and  himself  embarrassed  through  the  failure 
of  his  promises  to  Artapherues,  began  to  meditate 
a  general  revolt  of  Ionia.  A  message  from  His- 
tiaeus  determined  him.  His  first  step  was  to  seize 
the  several  tyrants  who  were  still  with  the  arma- 
ment, deliver  them  up  to  their  subjects,  and  pro- 
claim democracy  ;  himself  too,  professedly,  surren- 
dering his  power.  He  then  set  sail  for  Greece,  and 
applied  for  succours,  first  at  Sparta ;  but  after  using 
every  engine  in  his  power  to  win  Cleomenes,  the 
king,  he  was  ordered  to  depart :  at  Athens  he  was 
better  received ;  and  with  the  troops  from  twenty 
galleys  which  he  there  obtained,  and  five  added  by 
the  Eretrians,  he  sent,  in  499,  an  anny  up  the 
country,  which  captured  and  burnt  Sardis,  but  was 
finally  chased  back  to  the  coast.  These  allies  now 
departed ;  the  Persian  commanders  were  reducing 
the  maritime  towns ;  Aristagoras,  in  trepidation 
and  despondency,  proposed  to  his  friends  to  mi- 
grate to  Sardinia  or  Myreinus.  This  course  he 
was  bent  upon  himself ;  and  leaving  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  to  allay  as  they  could,  the  storm  he  had 
raised,  he  fled  with  all  who  wuuld  join  him  to 
Myreinus.  Shortly  after,  probably  in  497,  while 
attacking  a  town  of  the  neighbouring  Edonians,  lie 
was  cut  off  with  his  forces  by  a  sally  of  the  he- 
sieged.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  supple  nnd  elo- 
quent man,  ready  to  venture  on  the  boldest  steps, 
as  means  for  mere  personal  ends,  but  utterly  lack- 
ing in  address  to  use  them  at  the  right  moment ; 
and  generally*  weak,  inefficient,  and  cowardly. 
(Herod,  v.  30-- 38,  49—51,  97—100,  124—  12H  ; 
Thuc  iv.  102.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARISTA'GORAS  ^Apurraryipat).  1.  Tymnt 
of  Cuma,  son  of  Herncleides,  one  of  the  Ionian 
chiefs  left  by  Dareius  to  guard  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube.    On  the  revolt  of  the  Ionians  from  Pec- 
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■ul,  r.  a  500,  Aristagonu  was  taken  by  stratagem 
and  delivered  up  to  bis  fellow-citizens,  who,  how- 
ever, dismissed  him  uninjured.  (Herod,  iv.  138, 
v.  37,  38.) 

2.  Tyrant  of  Cyzicus,  one  of  the  Ionian  chiefs 
left  by  Dareius  to  guard  the  bridge  OTer  the 
Danube.    (Herod,  iv.  138.) 

ARISTA'OORAS  (,Apurray6pas\  a  Greek 
writer  on  Egypt.  (Steph.  Byz.  *.  rr.  'Epuxnvu- 
fusx,  Td#«yt£>j,  StKiou  K»^7),  'EAAijwkoV ; 

AeUan,  //.  A.  xi.  10.)  Stephanos  Bye  («.  r. 
TwaiKiirokis)  Bays,  that  ArUtagoraa  was  not  much 
vounger  than  Plato,  and  from  the  order  in  which 
ne  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  A',  xxxvi.  1'2.  s. 
17)  in  the  list  of  authors,  who  wrote  upon  Pyra- 
mids, he  would  appear  to  have  lived  between,  or 
been  a  contemporary  of,  Duris  of  Samos  and  Arte- 
miodorus  of  Ephesus. 

ARISTA'OORAS,  comic  poet.  [Metauener.] 
ARI'STANAX  fApiffrdVa*),  a  Greek  physi- 
cian, of  whose  life  nothing  is  known,  and  of  whose 
date  it  can  be  positively  determined  only  that,  as 
he  is  mentioned  by  Soranus  (De  Arte  OUtetr.  p. 
201 ),  he  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTANDER  ('ApforovJpof),  the  most  cele- 
brated soothsayer  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
survived  the  king.  (Arrian,  A  nab.  iii.  2,  iv.  4, 
Sic  ;  Curt.  iv.  2,  6,  13,  15,  viL  7;  Plut,  Alar. 
25;  Aelian,  V.  II.  xii.  64  ;  Artemid.  i.  31,  iv. 
24.)  The  work  of  Aristander  on  prodigies,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Puny  (//.  N.  xvii.  25.  s.  38 ; 
Elenchus,  lib.  viiL  x.  xiv.  xv.  xviii.)  and  Lucian 
(Philopat.  c  21),  was  probably  written  by  the 
soothsayer  of  Alexander. 

ARISTANDER,  of  Paros,  was  the  sculptor  of 
one  of  the  tripods  which  the  Lacedaemonians  made 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  battle  of  Aegospotami  (b.  c. 
405),  and  dedicated  at  Amyclae.  The  two  tripods 
had  statues  beneath  them,  between  the  feet  :  that 
of  Aristander  had  Sparta  holding  a  lyre ;  that  of 
Polycleitus  had  a  figure  of  Aphrodite.  (Pans.  iii. 
18.  §  5  )  [P.  S.] 

ARISTARCHUS  (,Apf<rrapx°0-  1-  I»  named 
with  Peisander,  Phrynichus,  and  Antiphon,  as  a 
principal  leader  of  the  *  Four  Hundred  "  (b.  c.  4 1 1 ) 
at  Athens,  and  is  specified  as  one  of  the  strongest 
anti-democratic  partisans.  (Thuc  viii.  90.)  On 
the  first  breaking  out  of  the  counter-revolution  we 
find  him  leaving  the  council-room  with  Theramenes, 
and  acting  at  Peiraeeus  at  the  head  of  the  young 
oligarchical  cavalry  (id.  92) ;  and  on  the  downfall 
of  his  party,  he  took  advantage  of  his  office  as 
strategus,  and  rode  off  with  a  party  of  the  most 
barbarous  of  the  foreign  archers  to  the  border  fort 
of  Oenoe,  then  besieged  by  the  Boeotians  and 
Corinthians.  In  concert  with  them,  and  under 
cover  of  his  command,  he  deluded  the  garrison,  by 
a  statement  of  terms  concluded  with  Sparta,  into 
surrender,  and  thus  gained  the  place  for  the  enemy. 
(76.  98.)  He  afterwards,  it  appears,  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  with  Alexicles 
brought  to  trial  and  punished  with  death,  not  later 
than  406.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  7.  §  28  ;  Lycurg.  c.  Ltocr. 
p.  164;  Thirl  wall,  iv.  pp.  67  and  73.)  [A.  II.  C] 

2.  There  was  an  Athenian  of  the  name  of 
A ristarchus  (apparently  a  different  person  from  the 
oligarchical  leader  of  that  name),  a  conversation 
between  whom  and  Socrates  is  recorded  by  Xcno- 
phon.  {Mem.  ii.  7.) 

3.  A  Lacedaemonian,  who  in  B.  c.  400  was 


sent  out  to  succeed  Clcander  as  hannost  of  Byzan- 
tium. The  Greeks  who  had  accompanied  Cyrus 
in  his  expedition  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes, 
had  recently  returned,  and  the  main  body  of  them 
had  encamped  near  Byzantium.  Several  of  them, 
however,  had  sold  their  arms  and  taken  up  their 
residence  in  the  city  itself.  Aristarchus,  following 
the  instructions  he  had  received  from  Anaxibius, 
the  Spartan  admiral,  whom  he  had  met  at  Cyzicus, 
sold  all  these,  amounting  to  about  400,  as  slaves. 
Having  been  bribed  by  Pharuabuzus,  he  prevented 
the  troops  from  rccrossing  into  Asia  and  ravaging 
that  satrap's  province,  and  in  various  ways  annoyed 
and  ill-treated  them.  (Xen.  A  nab.  vii.  2.  §§  4 — 7. 
vii.  3.  §§  1—3,  vii.  6.  §§  13,  24.) 

4.  One  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Phocaeans 
to  Selcucus  the  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  b.  c. 
190.  (Polyb.  xxi.  4.) 

5.  A  pruice  or  ruler  of  the  Colchians,  appointed 
by  Pompcy  after  the  close  of  the  Mithridatic  war. 
( Appian,  de  DelL  MUh.  c  1 1 4.)        [C.  P.  M.J 

ARISTARCHUS  ( 'ApurropxoO,  of  Alexan- 
dria, the  author  of  a  work  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams.    ('OrttpoKpcrd,  Artemid.  iv.  23. ) 

ARISTARCHUS  ('VffTaPX«),  the  Chro- 
nou rather,  the  author  of  a  letter  on  the  situa- 
tion of  Athens,  and  the  events  which  took  place 
there  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  especially  of 
the  life  of  Dionysius,  the  Areiopagite.  (Hildui- 
nus,  Kp.  ad  Ludvvicum,  quoted  by  Vossius,  Hut. 
Grate,  p.  400,  Sic.  ed.  Westcrmann.) 

AR^TARCHUS  ('Api<rrapxoi),  the  most 
celebrated  grammarian  and  critic  in  all  antiquity, 
was  a  native  of  Samothrace.  He  was  educated  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  school  of  Aristophanes  of  By- 
zantium, and  afterwards  founded  himself  a  gram- 
matical and  critical  school,  which  flourished  for  a 
long  time  at  Alexandria,  and  subsequently  at  Rome 
also.  Ptolemy  Pbilopator  entrusted  to  Aristarchus 
the  education  of  his  son,  Ptolemy  Epiphancs,  and 
Ptolemy  Physcon  too  was  one  of  his  pupils. 
(Athcn.  ii.  p.  71.)  Owing,  however,  to  the  bad 
treatment  which  the  scholars  and  philosophers  of 
Alexandria  experienced  in  the  reign  of  Physcon, 
Aristarchus,  then  at  an  advanced  age,  left  Egypt 
and  went  to  Cyprus,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  of  voluntary  starvation, 
because  he  was  suffering  from  incurable  dropsy. 
He  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Aristagoras  and 
Aristarchus,  who  are  likewise  called  grammarians, 
but  neither  of  them  appears  to  have  inherited  any- 
thing of  the  spirit  or  talents  of  the  father. 

The  numerous  followers  and  disciples  of  Aris- 
tarchus were  designated  by  the  names  of  «i 
' ApKrrdpxttot  or  ol  dir'  'Apiardpxov.  Aristarchus, 
his  master  Aristophanes,  and  his  opponent  Crates 
of  Mallus,  the  head  of  the  grammatical  school  at 
Pergamus,  were  the  most  eminent  grammarians  of 
that  period ;  but  Aristarchus  surpassed  them  all  in 
knowledge  and  critical  skill.  His  whole  life  was 
devoted  to  grammatical  and  critical  pursuits,  with 
the  view  to  explain  and  constitute  correct  texts  of 
the  ancient  poets  of  Greece,  such  as  Homer,  Pindar, 
Archilochus,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes, 
Ion,  and  others.  His  grammatical  studies  embraced 
even  thing,  which  the  term  in  its  widest  sense  then 
comprised,  and  he  together  with  his  great  contem- 
poraries are  regarded  as  the  first  who  established 
fixed  principles  of  grammur,  though  Aristarchus 
himself  is  often  called  the  prince  of  grammarians 
6  Kopwpaios  riv  ypaufiartHtiv,  or  6  ypaftftariKm- 
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uarot).  Suidas  ascribes  to  him  more  than  8()0 
commentaries  (vvoftKijuara),  while  from  an  cxprev 
•inn  of  a  Scholiast  on  Horace  (Epirf.  ii.  1.  257) 
tome  writers  have  inferred,  that  Aristarchus  did 
not  write  anything  at  all.  Besides  these  &ro^v- 
moto,  we  find  mention  of  a  very  important  work, 
wipA  draXoylas,  of  which  unfortunately  a  very  few 
fragments  only  are  extant.  It  was  attacked  by 
Crates  in  a  work  *tpl  dvafiaklat.  (Gellius,  ii.  25.) 
All  the  works  of  Aristarchus  are  lost,  and  all  that 
we  hare  of  his  consists  of  short  fragments,  which 
are  scattered  through  the  Scholia  on  the  above- 
mentioned  poets.  These  fragments,  however, 
would  be  utterly  insufficient  to  give  us  any  idea  of 
the  immense  activity,  the  extensive  knowledge, 
and  above  all,  of  the  uniform  strictness  of  his 
critical  principles,  were  it  not  that  Enstathius,  and 
still  more  the  Venetian  Scholia  on  Homer  (first 
published  by  Villoison,  Venice,  1788,  fol.),  had 
preserved  such  extracts  from  his  works  on  Homer, 
as,  notwithstanding  their  fragmentary  nature, 
shew  us  the  critic  in  his  whole  greatness.  As  far  as 
the  Homeric  poems  are  concerned,  he  above  all 
things  endeavoured  to  restore  their  genuine  text, 
and  carefully  to  clear  it  of  all  later  interpolations 
and  corruptions.  He  marked  those  verses  which 
he  thought  spurious  with  an  obclos,  and  those 
which  he  considered  as  particularly  beautiful  with 
an  asterisk.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  text  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  such  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the 
division  of  each  poem  into  twenty-four  raphsodics, 
are  the  work  of  Aristarchus  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
edition  which  Aristarchus  prepared  of  the  Homeric 
poems  became  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  editions. 
To  restore  this  recension  of  Aristarchus  has  been 
more  or  less  the  great  object  with  nearly  all  the 
editors  of  Homer,  since  the  days  of  F.  A.  Wolf,  a 
critic  of  a  kindred  genius,  who  first  shewed  the 
great  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  edition  of 
Aristarchus.  Its  general  appreciation  in  antiquity 
is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  so  many  other  gram- 
marians, as  Gallistratus,  Aristonicus,  Didymus,  and 
Ptolemaeus  of  A  seal  on,  wrote  separate  works  upon 
it.  In  explaining  and  interpreting  the  Homeric 
poems,  for  which  nothing  had  been  done  before  his 
time,  his  merits  were  as  great  as  those  he  acquired 
by  his  critical  labours.  His  explanations  as  well 
as  his  criticisms  were  not  confined  to  the  mere 
detail  of  words  and  phrases,  but  he  entered  also 
upon  investigations  of  a  higher  order,  concerning 
mythology,  geography,  and  on  the  artistic  composi- 
tion and  structure  of  the  Homeric  poems.  He  was 
a  decided  opponent  of  the  allegorical  interpretation 
of  the  poet  which  was  then  beginning,  which  some 
centuries  biter  became  very  general,  and  was  per- 
haps never  carried  to  such  extreme  absurdities  as 
in  our  own  days  by  the  author  of  **  Homerus." 
The  antiquity  of  the  Homeric  poems,  however,  as 
well  as  the  historical  character  of  their  author, 
seem  never  to  hare  been  doubted  by  Aristarchus. 
He  bestowed  great  care  upon  the  metrical  correct- 
ness of  the  text,  and  is  said  to  have  provided  the 
work*  of  Homer  and  some  other  poets  with  ac- 
cent*, the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Aristo- 
phanes of  Byzantium.  It  cannot  be  surprising 
that  a  man  who  worked  with  that  independent 
critical  spirit,  had  his  enemies  and  detractors ;  but 
such  isolated  statements  as  that  of  Athenaeus  (v. 
177 },  in  which  Athenncles  of  Cyzicus  is  pre- 
to  Aristarchus  are   more   than  counter- 
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balanced  by  others.  A  Scholiast  on  Homer  (//. 
iv.  235)  declares,  that  Aristarchus  must  be  followed 
in  preference  to  other  critics  even  if  they  should 
be  right;  and  Panne  tins  (Atheu.  xiv.  p.  634) 
called  Aristarchus  a  pAm%^  to  express  the  skill 
and  felicity  with  which  he  always  hit  the  truth  in 
his  criticisms  and  explanations.  (For  further  in- 
formation see  Matthcsius,  DUmlatio  tie  Aruiarcho 
Grammatico,  Jena,  17-5,  4to. ,  Villoison,  I'rcJep. 
ad  Apollon.  //jt  Horn.  p.  xv.,  &c,  I'nJep.ad  Horn. 
Iliad,  p.  xxvi.,  fee;  and  more  especially  F.  A. 
Wolf,  l'roleyom.  in  Horn.  p.  cexvi.,  &c.,  and  Lehrs 
Dr  Ariatarchi  Studiit  If  owe  mis  Rcgimnut.  Prus*. 
1833,  8vo.)  [L.S.] 

ARISTARCHUS  ('Apforapxos).  1.  A  Greek 
rnvsiciAN,  of  whom  no  particulars  are  known,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Berenice, 
the  wife  of  Antiochus  Thcos  king  of  Syria,  li.  c. 
2(51 — 246  (Polyaen.  Strutrtj.  50),  and  per- 

suaded her  to  trust  herself  in  the  hands  of  her 
treacherous  enemies. 

2.  Some  medical  prescriptions  belonging  to  an- 
other physician  of  this  name  are  quoted  by  Galen 
and  Aetius  who  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  (Gal.  A?  Compos.  McdUaui.  re. 
Iajc.  v.  1 1 ,  vol.  xiii.  p  824.)  [ W.  A.  ii.] 

ARISTARCHUS  ('Apio~rapxot\  of  Samun 
one  of  the  earliest  astronomers  of  the  Alexandrian 
school.  We  know  little  of  his  history,  except  that 
ha  was  living  between  n.  c.  280  and  264.  The 
first  of  these  dates  is  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
the  /i«-)dATj  avyra^is  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  2,  vol.  i.  p. 
163,  ed.  Halma),  in  which  llipparchus  is  said  to 
have  referred,  in  his  treatise  on  the  length  of  the 
year,  to  an  observation  of  the  summer  solstice  made 
by  Aristarchus  in  the  50th  year  of  the  1st  Calippic 
period  :  the  second  from  the  mention  of  him  in 
Plutarch  (de  Facie  in  Orbe  Lunae),  which  makes 
him  contemporary  with  Cleanthcs  the  Stoic,  the 
successor  of  Zcno. 

It  seems  that  he  employed  himself  in  the  deter- 
mination of  some  of  the  most  important  element* 
of  astronomy  ;  but  none  of  his  works  remain,  ex- 
cept n  treatise  on  the  magnitudes  and  distances  of 
the  sun  and  moon  (^fpi  fxrytBwy  teal  dtfojTr)fidrwy 
i)A/ou  Kcd  atXtfvrit ).  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  method  employed  in  this  work  was  invented 
by  Aristarchus  (Suidas  v.  $i\6tro<t>os,  mentions 
a  treatise  on  the  same  subject  by  a  disciple  of 
Plato) }  it  is  however,  very  ingenious,  and  correct 
in  principle.  It  is  founded  on  the  consideration 
that  at  the  instant  when  the  enlightened  part  of 
the  moon  is  apparently  bounded  by  a  straight  line, 
the  plane  of  the  circle  which  separates  the  dark 
and  light  portions  passes  through  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  and  is  also  perpendicular  to  the  line  join- 
ing the  centres  of  the  &un  and  moon  ;  so  that  the  dis- 
tances of  the  sun  and  moon  from  the  eye  are  at 
that  instant  respectively  the  hypothenuse  and  side 
of  a  right-angled  triangle.  The  angle  at  the  eye 
(which  is  the  angular  distance  between  the  sun 
and  moon)  can  be  observed,  and  then  it  is  an  easy 
problem  to  find  the  ratio  between  the  sides  con- 
taining it.  But  this  process  could  not,  unless  by 
accident,  lead  to  a  true  result;  for  it  would  be  im- 
possible, even  with  a  telescope,  to  determine  with 
much  accuracy  the  instant  at  which  the  phaenome- 
non  in  question  tikes  place  ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Aristarchus  there  were  no  means  of  measuring 
angular  distances  with  sufficient  exactness.  In 
fact,  he  takes  the  angle  at  the  eve  to  be  83  degrees 
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whereas  its  teal  value  is  leu  than  a  right  angle  by 
abont  half  a  minute  only  ;  and  hence  he  infers  that 
the  distance  of  the  sun  is  between  eighteen  and 
twenty  times  greater  than  that  of  the  moon,  where- 
as the  true  ratio  is  about  twenty  times  as  great,  the 
distances  being  to  one  another  nearly  as  400  to  1. 
The  ratio  of  the  true  diameters  of  the  sun  and 
moon  would  follow  immediately  from  that  of  their 
distances,  if  their  apparent  (angular)  diameters 
were  known.    Aristarchus  assumes  that  their  ap- 
parent diameters  are  equal,  which  is  nearly  true ; 
but  estimates  their  common  value  nt  two  degrees, 
which  is  uearly  four  times  too  great.    The  theory 
of  parallax  was  as  yet  unknown,  and  hence,  in 
order  to  compare  the  diameter  of  the  earth  with 
the  magnitudes  already  mentioned,  he  compares 
the  diameter  of  the  moon  with  that  of  the  earth's 
shadow  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  assumes  the 
latter  to  be  twice  as  great  as  the  former.  (Its 
mean  Talue  is  about  84'.)  Of  course  all  the  nume- 
rical results  deduced  from  these  assumptions  are, 
like  the  one  first  mentioned,  very  crron<H)us.  The 
geometrical  processes  employed  shew  that  nothing 
like  trigonometry  was  known.    No  attempt  is 
mode  to  assign  the  absolute  values  of  the  magni- 
tudes whose  ratios  are  investigated ;  in  fact,  this 
could  not  be  done  without  an  actual  measurement 
of  the  earth— an  operation  which  seems  to  have 
been  first  attempted  on  scientific  principles  in  the 
next  generation.  [Ekatosthknkk.]  Aristarchus 
does  not  explain  his  method  of  determining  the 
apparent  diameters  of  the  sun  and  of  the  earth's 
shadow ;  but  the  latter  must  have  been  deduced 
from  observations  of  lunar  eclipses,  and  the  former 
may  probably  have  been  observed  by  means  of  the 
iintphium  by  a  method  described  by  Macrobius. 
(•Soma.  Scip.  i.  20.)    This  instrument  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Aristarchus  (Vitruv.  ix.  9): 
it  consisted  of  an  improved  gnomon  [Anaxi.man- 
dkr],  the  shadow  being  received  not  upon  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  but  upon  a  concave  hemispherical 
surface  having  the  extremity  of  the  style  at  its 
centre,  so  that  angles  might  be  measured  directly 
by  arcs  instead  of  by  their  tangents.    The  gross 
error  in  the  value  attributed  to  the  sun's  apparent 
diameter  is  remarkable  ;  it  appears,  however,  that 
Aristarchus  must  afterwords  have  adopted  a  much 
more  correct  estimate,  since  Archimedes  in  the 
^appiTns  (Wallis,  Op.  vol.  iii.  p.  515)  refers  to  a 
treatise  in  which  he  made  it  only  half  a  degree. 
Pappus,  whose  commentary  on  the  book  ir«pl 
•wv,  &.c  is  extant,  does  not  notice  this  emendation, 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  other 
works  of  Aristarchus  did  not  exist  in  his  time, 
having  perhaps  perished  with  tho  Alexandrian 
library. 

It  has  been  the  common  opinion,  at  least  in  mo- 
dem times,  that  Aristarchus  agreed  with  Philolaus 
and  other  astronomers  of  the  Pythagorean  school 
in  considering  the  sun  to  be  fixed,  nnd  attributing 
a  motion  to  the  earth.  Plutarch  (de  foe.  in  orb.  lun. 
p.  922)  says,  that  Cleanthes  thought  that  Aristar- 
chus ought  to  be  accused  of  impiety  for  supposing 
(<nroT<0</i<f>os),that  the  heavens  were  nt  rest,  and 
that  the  earth  moved  in  an  oblique  circle,  and  also 
about  its  own  axis  (the  true  reading  is  evidently 
KA«tv(hjT  tftro  9t7y  'Aplorapxov,  k.  t.  A.);  and 
Diogenes  Lne'rtius,  in  his  list  of  the  works  of  Cle- 
anthes mentions  one  *p6i  'Apiorapxor.  (&*  al*0 
Seat.  Empir.adr.  Math.  p.  410,  c;  Stobaeus,  i.  2G.) 
Archimedes,  in  the  ^apulrni  (/.  r.),  refers  to  the 
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same  theory.  (ds-oT»'0rrat  ydp,  k.  t.  A.)  Bat  the 
treatise  »epl  prytBttv  contains  not  a  word  upon  the 
subject,  nor  docs  Ptolemy  allude  to  it  when  he 
maintains  the  immobility  of  the  earth.  It  seems 
therefore  probable,  that  Aristarchus  adopted  it  ra- 
ther as  a  hypothesis  for  particular  purposes  than  as 
a  statement  of  the  actual  system  of  the  universe. 
In  fact,  Plutarch,  in  another  place  {Plat.  Quae*. 
p.  1006)  expressly  says,  that  Aristarchus  taught  it 
onlv  hypothetically.  On  this  question,  see  Schau- 
bach.  {(iesch.  d.  Griech.  Astronomic,  p.  468,  Ac.) 
It  appears  from  the  passage  in  the  tyapplrns  allud- 
ed to  above,  that  Aristarchus  bad  much  juster 
views  than  his  predecessors  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  universe.  lie  maintained,  namely,  that  the 
sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  was  so  large,  that  it  bore 
to  the  orbit  of  the  earth  the  relation  of  a  sphere  to 
its  centre.  What  he  meant  by  the  expression,  ia 
not  clear  :  it  may  be  interpreted  as  an  anticipatiou 
of  modern  discoveries,  but  in  this  sense  it  could 
express  only  a  conjecture  which  the  observations 
of  the  ngc  were  not  accurate  enough  either  to  con- 
firm or  refute — a  remark  which  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  the  theory  of  the  earth's  motion.  Whatever 
may  be  the  truth  on  these  points,  it  is  probable 
that  even  the  opinion,  that  the  sun  was  nearly 
twenty  times  as  distant  as  the  moon,  indicates  a 
great  step  in  advance  of  the  popular  doctrines. 

Censorinus  (de  Die  Nataii,  c  18)  attributes  te 
Aristarchus  the  invention  of  the  magnus  annus  of 
2484  years. 

A  Latin  translation  of  the  treatise  wtpi  putytOwt 
was  published  by  Geor.  Valla,  Venet.  1498,  and 
another  by  Ommandine,  Pisnuri,  1572.  The 
Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  the  com- 
mentary of  Pappus  «*as  edited  by  Wallis,  Ox  on. 
1688,  and  reprinted  in  vol.  iii.  of  his  works. 
There  is  also  n  French  translation,  and  an  edition 
of  the  text,  Paris,  1810.  (Delambrc,  Hid.  de 
rAstrmiomie  Anctenney  liv.  i.  chap.  5  and  9;  La- 
place, Suit,  du  Monde^  p.  381 ;  Schaubach  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber's  Enct/clop'ddie.)  [W.  F.  D.J 

ARISTARCHUS  ("Apiarapxos)  of  Tk«ka,  a 
tragic  poet  at  Athens,  was  contemporary  with 
Euripides,  and  flourished  about  454  b.  c  He 
lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred.  Out  of  seventy 
tragedies  which  he  exhibited,  only  two  obtained 
the  prize.  (Suidas,  s.  v.;  Euseb.  Chron.  Armen.) 
Nothing  remains  of  his  works,  except  a  few  lines 
(Stobaeus,  TiL  63.  §  9,  tit  120.  §  2;  Athcn. 
xiii.  p.  612,  f.),  and  the  titles  of  three  of  his  plays, 
namely,  the  %A<tk\vwi6s,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
written  and  named  after  the  god  in  gratitude  for 
his  recovery  from  illness  (Suidas),  the  'AxtAA*wi, 
which  Ennius  translated  into  Latin  (Festus,  s.  v. 
prolato  aere),  and  the  TdWaAoi.  (Stobaeus,  ii. 
LSI.)  [P.  S.J 

ARISTARETE,  a  painter,  the  daughter  and 
pupil  of  Nearchus,  was  celebrated  for  her  picture 
of  Aesculapius.  (Plin.  xxxv.  40.  §  43.)      [P.  S.] 

ARl'STEAS  ('Apurriat),  of  Proconnesus,  a  son 
of  Caystrobius  or  Dcmochares,  was  an  epic  poet, 
who  flourished,  according  to  Suidas,  about  the 
time  of  Croesus  and  Cyrus.  The  accounts  of  his 
life  are  as  fabulous  as  those  about  Abaris  the  Hyper- 
borean. According  to  a  tradition,  which  Herodo- 
tus (iv.  15)  heard  at  Metapontum,  in  southern 
Italy,  he  re-appeared  there  among  the  living  340 
years  after  his  death,  and  according  to  this  tradi- 
tion A  listens  would  belong  to  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century  before  the  Christian  era;  and  there  are 
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other  traditions  which  place  him  Wfore  the  time  of  I 
Homer,  or  describe  him  as  a  contemporary  and  teach- 
er of  Homer.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  639.)  In  the  account  of 
Herodotus  (iv.  13— lti),  Tzetzcs  (Chil.  ii.  724, 
&c.)  and  Suidas  (*.  r.),  Aristeas  was  a  magician, 
who  rose  after  his  death,  and  whose  soul  could 
leave  and  re-enter  its  body  according  to  its  plea- 
sure. He  was,  like  Abaris,  conmvted  with  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  which  he  was  said  to  have  in- 
troduced at  Metapontum.  Herodotus  oils  him 
the  favourite  and  inspired  bard  of  Apollo  ($>o»- 
64\am*Tos).  He  is  said  to  have  travelled  through 
the  countries  north  and  east  of  the  Euxine,  and  to 
have  visited  the  countries  of  the  Issedones,  Ari- 
maspae,  Cimmerii,  Hyperborei,  and  other  mythical 
nations,  and  after  his  return  to  have  written  an 
epic  poem,  in  three  books,  called  rd  'Api/iaWf to,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  described  all  that  he  had 
seen  or  pretended  to  have  soen.  This  work,  which 
was  unquestionably  full  of  marvellous  stories,  was 
nevertheless  looked  upon  a»  a  source  of  historical  and 
geographical  information,  and  some  writers  reckoned 
Aristeas  among  the  logogrnphers.  But  it  was 
nevertheless  a  poetical  production,  and  Strnbo  (i.  p. 
21,  riii.  p.  589)  seems  to  judge  too  harshly  of 
him,  when  he  calls  him  an  dbri)p  yo-nt  tl  tij  4\Aoj. 
The  poem  w  Arimaspeia'™  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  ancients  (Paus.  i.  24.  §  6,  v.  7.  §  9  ;  Pol- 
lux, ix.  5  ;  Gellius,  ix.  4  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  2), 
and  thirteen  hexameter  verses  of  it  arc  preserv  ed 
in  Longinus  (De  SuUim.  x.  4)  and  Tretzes  (Cial. 
vii.  686,  &c).  The  existence  of  the  poem  is  thus 
attested  beyond  all  ilouht ;  but  the  ancients  them- 
selves denied  to  Aristeas  the  authorship  of  it. 
(Dionya.  Hal.  Jud.  de  Thucyd.  23.)  It  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  oblivion  at  an  early  period.  Sui- 
das also  mentions  a  theogony  of  Aristeas,  in  prose, 
of  which,  however,  nothing  is  known.  (Vossius, 
De  Hist.  Graee.  p.  10,  &c  ed.  Westennann  ;  Bode, 
C'etck.  dtr  Epueh.  DiclitL  pp.  472—478.)  [L.  S.] 
ARI'STEAS  CApforta*).  1.  Son  of  Adci- 
mantua.  [Arutkis.] 

2.  Of  Chios,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  re- 
treat of  the  Ten  Thousand.  (Xen.  Anab.  iv.  1. 
S  28,  vi.  §  20.) 

3.  Of  Stratonice,  was  the  victor  at  the  Olympic 
games  in  wrestling  and  the  pancratium  on  the 
same  dav,  01.  191.  (Paus.  v.  21.  §  5;  Krause, 
Olympic  p.  249. ) 

4.  An  Argive,  who  invited  Pyrrhus  to  Argot, 
K  <".  272,  as  his  rival  Aristippus  was  supported  by 
Anti-onus  Oonatas.    (Plut.  Pyrrh.  30.) 

5.  A  grammarian,  referred  to  by  Varro.  (L.L. 
i.  75,  ed.  Mailer.) 

AIU'STEAS  or  ARISTAEUS,  a  Cyprian  by 
nation,  was  a  high  officer  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  mili- 
tary talents.  Ptolemy  being  anxious  to  add  to 
his  newly  founded  library  at  Alexandria  ( B.  c. 
273)  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  law,  sent  Aristeas  and 
Andreas,  the  commander  of  his  body-guard,  to 
Jerusalem.  They  carried  presents  to  the  tanple, 
and  obtained  from  the  high-priest,  Eleazar,  a  ge- 
nuine copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  a  body  of 
seventy  elders,  six  from  each  tribe,  who  could 
translate  it  into  Greek.  On  their  arrival  in 
Egypt,  the  elders  were  received  with  great  distinc- 
tion by  Ptolemy,  and  were  lodged  in  a  house  in 
the  island  of  Pharos,  where,  in  the  space  of 
•even ty- two  days,  they  completed  a  Greek  version 
of  the'  Pentateuch,  w'hich  was  called,  from  the 
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number  of  the  translators,  nard  rout  iSSo^KOvru 
(the  Septuagint),  and  the  same  name  was  extend- 
ed to  the  Greek  version  of  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament,  when  it  had  been  completed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ptolemies.    The  above  account  is 

S[ivcn  in  a  Greek  work  which  professes  to  be  a 
etter  from  Aristeas  to  his  brother  Philocrates,  but 
which  is  generally  admitted  by  the  be*t  critics  to 
be  spurious.  It  is  probably  the  fabrication  of  an 
Alexandrian  Jew  shortly  before  the  Christian 
acra.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  version  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Soter,  between  the  years  298  and  285  h.  c.  for  the 
Jews  who  hnd  been  brought  into  Egypt  by  that 
king  in  320  b.  c.  It  may  have  obtained  its  name 
from  its  being  adopted  by  the  Sanhedrim  (or 
council  of  Mxenhj)  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews.  The 
other  books  of  the  Septuagint  version  were  trans- 
lated by  different  persons  and  at  various  times. 

The  letter  ascrilwd  to  Aristeas  was  first  printed 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Simon  Schard,  Basil.  1561, 
8vo.,  and  reprinted  at  Oxford,  1692,  8vo. ;  the 
best  edition  is  in  Gallandi  DiUioth.  Pair.  ii.  p. 
771.    (Fabric.  Mb.  Grace,  iii.  660.) 

The  story  about  Aristeas  and  the  seventy  inter- 
preters is  told,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the  let- 
ter but  differing  from  it  in  some  points,  by  Aristo- 
bulu.H,  a  Jewish  philosopher  (<i«.  Eusti.  Pracp. 
Evan,  xiii.  12),  Philo  Judaeus  (Vit.  Mo$.  2),  Jo- 
sephvis  (Ant.  Jud.  xii.  2),  Justin  Martyr  (Cohort. 
<ul  Grace,  p.  1  3,  AjtJ.  p.  72,  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  p. 
297),  Irenaeus  (Adv.  Jfaer.  iii.  25),  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i.  p.  250),  Tertullian 
(Aj>ot<M?.  18),  Eusebius  (Pracp.  Evan,  v iii.  1), 
Athanasius  (Synop.  S.  Scrip,  ii.  p.  156),  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  (CaUch.  pp.  36,  37 ),  Epiphanius  (De 
Mvnt.  tt  Pond.  3),  Jerome  (Praef.  in  Pentateuch; 
Quant,  in  Genes.  Prooem.),  Augu&tine  (De  Civ. 
Dei,  xviii.  42,  43),  Chrysostom  (Adv.  Jud.  i.  p. 
443),  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (In  Psalm,  2),  and 
Theodoret.    '(Praef.  in  Psulm.)  [P.  S.] 

ARI'STEAS  and  PAPIAS,  sculptors,  of  Aphro- 
disium  in  Cyprus,  made  the  two  statues  of  centaurs 
in  dark  grey  marble  which  were  found  at  Hadrian's 
villa  at  Tivoli  in  1746,  and  arc  now  in  the  Capito- 
line  museum.  Thcv  bear  the  inscription  AP1CTEAC 
KAI  riAniAC  A+POAICIEIC.  From  the  style  of 
the  statues,  which  is  good,  and  from  the  place 
where  they  were  discovered,  Winckelmann  sup- 
poses that  they  were  mndc  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Other  statues  of  centnirs  have  been  discovered, 
very  much  like  those  of  Aristeas  mid  Papias,  but 
of  better  workmanship,  from  which  some  writers 
have  inferred  that  the  latter  are  only  copies.  The 
two  centaurs  are  fully  described  by  Winckelmann 
(Werlce,  vi.  282,  with  Meyer's  note ;  vii.  247),  and 
figured  by  Cavacepn'  (liaccoltu  di  Statue,  i.  tav.  27, 
28)  and  Foggini  (Afus.  Capit.  tav.  13,  14.)  [P.S.I 
ARISTEIDF£(,Ap<<rr«(oi7l).  1.  Son  of  Lysima- 
chus,  the  Athenian  statesman  and  general,  makes  his 
first  certain  appearance  in  history  as  archon  epony- 
mus  of  the  year  489  B.  c.  (Mar.  Par.  50.)  From 
Herodotus  we  hear  of  him  as  the  best  and  justest 
of  his  countrymen ;  as  ostracised  and  at  enmity 
with  Themistocles ;  of  his  generosity  and  bravery 
at  Salamis,  in  some  detail  (riii.  79,  82,  and  9^) ; 
and  the  fact,  that  he  commanded  the  Athenians  in 
the  campaign  of  Plataea.  (ix.  28.)  Thucydides 
names  him  once  as  co-ambassador  to  Sparta  with 
Themistocles,  once  in  the  words  to*  tw*  'Apitrrtliou 
fipov.  (i.  91,  v.  18.)    In  the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  he 
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is  tho  example  of  the  virtue,  so  rare  among  states- 
men, of  justice,  and  is  said  w  to  have  become  singu- 
larly famous  for  it,  not  only  at  home,  but  through 
the  whole  of  Greece."  (p.  526,  a.  b.)  In  Demos- 
thenes  he  is  styled  the  assessor  of  the  $6pot  (c. 
Aristocr.  pp.  689,  690),  and  in  Aeschines  he  has  the 
title  of  "  the  Just"  (c  7Yw.  p.  4. 1.  23,  c.  Ctet.  pp.  79. 
1.  38, 90. 1L  1 8, 20,  ed.  Steph.)  Added  to  this,  and  by 
it  to  be  corrected,  we  hate,  comprehending  the  sketch 
by  Cornelius  Nepos,  Plutarch's  deUiled  biography, 
derived  from  various  sources,*  good  and  bad. 

His  family,  we  are  told,  was  ancient  and  noble 
(Callias  the  torch- bearer  was  his  cousin)  ;  he  was 
the  political  disciple  of  Cleitthenes  (Plut.  2,  An. 
Sou,  p.  790),  and  partly  on  that  account,  partly 
from  personal  character,  opposed  from  the  first  to 
Themistocles.  They  fought  together,  Aristcides 
as  the  commander  of  his  tribe,  in  the  Athenian 
centre  at  Marathon ;  and  when  Miltiades  hurried 
from  the  field  to  protect  the  city,  he  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  spoil.  Next  year,  489,  perhaps  in 
consequence,  he  was  archou.  In  483  or  482  (ac- 
cording to  Nepos,  three  years  earlier)  he  Buffered 
ostracism,  whether  from  the  enmities,  merely,  which 
he  had  incurred  by  his  scrupulous  honesty  and 
rigid  opposition  to  corruption,  or  in  connexion, 
further,  with  the  triumph  of  the  maritime  and 
democratic  policy  of  his  rival.  He  wrote,  it  is 
said,  his  own  name  on  the  sherd,  at  the  request  of 
an  ignorant  countryman,  who  knew  him  not,  but 
took  it  ill  that  any  citizen  should  be  called  just 
beyond  his  neighbours.  The  sentence  seems  to 
have  still  been  in  force  in  480  (Herod.  viiL  79; 
Dem.  e.Aridog.  ii.  p.  802. 1. 16),  when  he  made  his 
way  from  Aegina  with  news  of  the  Persian  move- 
ments for  Themistocles  at  Salamis,  and  called  on 
him  to  be  reconciled.  In  the  battle  itself  he  did 
good  service  by  dislodging  the  enemy,  with  a  band 
raised  and  armed  by  himself,  from  the  islet  of 
Psyttaleia.  In  479  he  was  strategus,  the  chief,  it 
would  seem,  but  not  the  sole  (PluL  Arid.  11,  but 
comp.  16  and  20,  and  Herod,  ix.),  and  to  him  no 
doubt  belongs  much  of  the  glory  due  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Athenians,  in  war  and  policy,  during  this,  the 
most  perilous  year  of  the  contest.  Their  replies 
to  the  proffers  of  Persia  and  the  fears  of  Sparta 
Plutarch  ascribes  to  him  expressly,  and  seems  to 
•peak  of  an  extant  ^tifffM  'Apt<rrtlSov  embra- 
cing them.  (c.  16.)  So,  too,  their  treatment  of  the 
chums  of  Tegea,  and  the  arrangement*  of  Pausanias 
with  regard  to  their  post  in  battle.  He  gives  him 
further  the  suppression  of  a  Persian  plot  among 
the  aristocratical  Athenians,  and  the  settlement  of 
a  quarrel  for  the  dpicrrtia  by  conceding  them  to 
Plataea  (comp.  however  on  this  second  point 
Herod,  ix.  71)  ;  finally,  with  better  reason,  the 
consecration  of  Plataea  and  establishment  of  the 
Eleuthcria,  or  Feast  of  Freedom.    On  the  return 

*  Plutarch  in  his  Aristeides  refers  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Herodotus,  Aeschines  the  Socratic,  Callis- 
thenes,  Idomeueus,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who 
wrote  an  'ApiffT»/5i)r  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  80,  81), 
Ariston  Chius,  Panaetius,  and  Craterus :  he  had 
also  before  him  here,  probably,  as  in  his  Themis- 
tocles (see  c.  27),  the  standard  historian,  Ephorus, 
Charon  I^ampsacenus,  a  contemporary  writer  (504 
to  464,  b.  c),  and  Stesimbrotus  Thasius,  Deinon, 
Heracleides  Ponticus,  and  Neanthes ;  perhaps  also 
the  Atthides  of  Ilellanicus  and  Philochorus,  and 
th4  Chia  of  Ion. 
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!  to  Athens,  Aristcides  seems  to  have  acted  in  cheerful 
concert  with  Themistocles,  as  directing  the  restor- 
ation of  the  city  (Hcracl.  Pont.  1);  as  his  colleague 
in  the  embassy  to  Sparta,  that  secured  for  it  its 
walls ;  as  proposing,  in  accordance  with  his  policy, 
perhaps  also  in  consequence  of  changes  in  property 
produced  by  the  war,  the  measure  which  threw 
open  the  archonship  and  areiopagus  to  all  citiaens 
alike.  In  477,  as  joint-commander  of  the  Athenian 
contingent  under  Pautauias,  by  his  own  conduct 
and  that  of  his  colleague  and  disciple,  Cimon,  ho 
had  the  glory  of  obtaining  for  Athens  the  command 
of  the  maritime  confederacy :  and  to  him  was  by 
general  consent  entrusted  the  task  of  drawing  up 
its  laws  and  fixing  its  assessments.  This  first 
<p6f>os  of  460  talents,  paid  into  a  common  treasury 
at  Delos,  bore  his  name,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
allies  in  after  times,  as  marking  their  Saturn ian 
age.  It  is,  unless  the  change  in  the  constitution 
followed  it,  his  last  recorded  act.  He  lived,  Theo- 
phnutus  related,  to  see  the  treasury  removed  to 
Athens,  and  declared  it  (for  the  bearing  of  the 
words  sec  Thirlwall's  Greece,  iii.  p.  47)  a  measure 
unjust  and  expedient.  During  most  of  this  period 
he  was,  we  may  suppose,  as  Ciruon's  coadjutor  at 
home,  the  chief  political  leader  of  Athens.  He 
died,  according  to  some,  in  Pontus,  more  probably, 
however,  at  home,  certainly  after  471,  the  year  of 
the  ostracism  of  Themistocles,  and  very  likely,  as 
Nepos  states,  in  468.  (See  Clinton,  /•*.  //.  in  the 
years  469,  46U.) 

A  tomb  was  shewn  in  Plutarch's  time  at  Phalc- 
nun,  as  erected  to  him  at  the  public  expense.  That 
he  did  not  leave  enough  behind  him  to  pay  fur  his 
funeral,  is  perhaps  a  piece  of  rhetoric.  We  may 
believe,  however,  that  iiis  daughters  were  portioned 
by  the  state,  as  it  appears  certain  (PluL  27;  comp. 
Dem.  e.  Lrpl.  491.  25),  that  his  son  Lysimachus 
received  lands  and  money  by  a  decree  of  Alcibiadcs; 
and  that  assistance  was  given  to  his  grand-daughter, 
and  even  to  remote  descendants,  in  the  time  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus.  He  must,  so  far  as  we 
know,  have  been  in  489,  as  archou  eponymus, 
among  the  peutacosiomedimni :  the  wars  may  have 
destroyed  his  property  ;  we  can  hardly  question 
the  story  from  Aeschines,  the  disciple  of  Socrates, 
that  when  his  poverty  was  made  a  reproach  in  a 
court  of  justice  to  Callias,  his  cousin,  he  bore  wit- 
ness that  he  bad  received  and  declined  offers  of 
his  assistance  ;  that  he  died  poor  is  certain.  This 
of  itself  would  prove  him  possessed  of  an  honesty 
rare  in  those  times ;  and  in  the  higher  points  of 
integrity,  though  Thoophrastus  said,  and  it  may 
be  true,  that  he  at  times  sacrificed  it  to  his  coun- 
try's interest,  no  case  whatever  can  be  adduced  in 
proof,  and  he  certainly  displays  a  sense,  very  un- 
usual, of  the  duties  of  nation  to  nation. 

2.  Son  of  Lysimachus,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, is  in  Plato's  Laches  represented  as  brought 
by  his  father  to  Socrates  as  a  future  pupil.  In 
the  Theaetctus  Socrates  speaks  of  him  as  one 
of  those  who  made  rapid  progress  while  in  his 
society,  but,  after  leaving  him  prematurely,  lost  all 
he  had  gained  i  an  account  which  is  unskilfully 
expanded  and  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  young  man 
himself  by  the  author  of  the  Thcages.  That  of 
the  Theaetetus  in  the  main  we  may  take  to  be  true. 
(Plat.  IauJk*,  p.  179,  a,  &c ;  TkcaeL  p.  151,  a; 
Thtng.  p.  131,  a.)  [A.  H.  C] 

3.  Son  of   Archippus,   an    Athenian  eom- 
of  the  ships  sent  to  collect  money  from 
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ft*  Greek  state*  in  u.  c  425  and  4*2-1.  (Time 
it.  50,  75.) 

4.  An  Klean,  conquered  in  the  armed  race  at 
the  Olympic,  in  the  Diaulos  at  the  Pythian,  and 
in  the  boys'  horse-race  at  the  N  em  win  games. 
(Paus.  vi.  1C.  §  3.) 

ARISTE'IDKS,  P.  AELIUS  ('ApurrtlSvs), 
surnamed  TH  EODORUS,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Greek  rhetoricians  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  was  the  son  of  Eudaemon,  a  priest  of 
Zeus,  and  born  at  Adrian i  in  Mysia,  according  to 
some  in  a.  n.  129,  and  according  to  others  in  a.  d. 
117.  He  shewed  extraordinary  talents  even  in 
his  early  youth,  and  devoted  himself  with  an  al- 
most unparalleled  zeal  to  the  study  of  rhetoric, 
which  appeared  to  him  the  worthiest  occupation  of 
a  man,  and  along  with  it  be  cultivated  poetry  as 
an  amusement.  Besides  the  rhetorician  Herodes 
Atticus,  whom  he  heard  at  Athens,  he  also  received 
instructions  from  Aristocles  at  Pergamus,  from 
Polemon  at  Smyrna,  and  from  the  grammarian 
Alexander  of  Cottyacum.  (Philostr.  VU.Soph.  ii.  9; 
Suidas,  t.  v.  'ApurrtiSrts ;  Aristeid.  (Jrat.  fun.  in 
Alex.  p.  80,  ed.  Jebb.)  After  being  sufficiently 
prepared  for  his  profession,  he  travelled  for  some 
time,  and  visited  various  places  in  Asia,  Africa, 
especially  Egypt,  Greece,  nnd  Italy.  The  fame  of 
his  talents  and  acquirements,  which  preceded  him 
everywhere,  was  so  great,  that  monuments  were 
erected  to  his  honour  in  several  towlis  which  he 
had  honoured  with  his  presence.  (  Aristeid.  Orut. 
Atifypl.  ii.  p.  331,  &c. ;  Philostr.  Vit.  S,.ph.  ii.  9. 
§  1.)  Shortly  before  his  return,  and  while  yet  iu 
Italy,  he  was  attacked  by  on  illness  which  lasted 
for  thirteen  years.  He  had  from  his  childhood  been 
of  a  very  weakly  constitution,  but  neither  this  nor 
his  protracted  illness  prevented  his  prosecuting  his 
studies,  for  he  was  well  at  interval* ;  and  in  his 
"Scrmones  Sacri"  (i'«pol  Aoyo*,  a  sort  of  diary  of 
his  illness  and  his  recovery),  he  relates  that  he  was 
frequently  encouraged  by  visions  in  his  dreams  to 
cultivate  rhetoric  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
studies.  During  this  period  and  afterwards,  he 
resided  at  Smyrna,  whither  he  had  gone  on  ac- 
count of  iu  baths,  but  he  made  occasional  excur- 
rions  into  the  country,  to  Pergamus,  Phocaea,  and 
other  towns.  (Serin.  Sacr.  ii.  p.  304,  iv.  p.  324. 
Ace.)  He  had  great  influence  with  the  emperor  M. 
Aurelius,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  formed  in 
Ionia,  and  when  in  a.  d.  178,  Smyrna  was  to  a 
great  extent  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  Aris- 
teides represented  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
city  and  its  inhabitants  in  such  vivid  colours  to 
the  emperor  that  he  was  moved  to  tears,  and  gene- 
rously assisted  the  Smyrnaeans  in  rebuilding  their 
town.  The  Smyrnaeans  shewed  their  gratitude 
to  Aristeides  by  erecting  to  him  a  brazen  statue  in 
their  agora,  and  by  calling  him  the  founder  of  their 
town.  (Philostr.  VU.  Soph.  ii.  9.  §  2;  Aristeid. 
EpiU.  ad  M.  Aurti.  ei  Vcmmod.  i.  p.  512.)  Va- 
rious other  honours  and  distinctions  were  offered 
to  him  at  Smyrna,  but  ho  refused  them,  and  accept- 
ed only  the  office  of  priest  of  Asclepius,  which  he 
held  until  his  death,  about  A.  P.  180,  according  to 
some,  at  the  age  of  60,  and  according  to  others  of 
70.  The  circumstance  of  his  living  for  so  many 
years  at  Smyrna,  and  enjoying  such  great  honours 
there,  is  probably  the  reason  that  in  an  epigram 
still  extant  (AuthoJ.  Planud.  p.  37b)  he  is  regard- 
ed as  a  native  of  Smyrna.  The  memory  of  Aris- 
teides was  lionoujed  in  several  ancient  towns  by 


statues.  (Liban.  KpUt.  1551.)  One  of  these  re- 
presenting the  rhetorician  in  a  sitting  attitude,  was 
discovered  in  the  16th  century,  and  is  at  present 
in  the  Vatican  museum.  The  museum  of  Verona 
contains  an  inscription  to  his  honour.  (Viscouti, 
IconoorajJi.  (irecff.  i.  plate  xxxi.  p.  373,  &c. ;  Bar- 
toli,  *DUxrL  SuL  Museo  Veronese,  Verona,  1745, 
4  to.) 

The  works  of  Aristeides  extant  are,  fifty-five 
orations  and  declamations  ( including  those  which 
were  discovered  by  Morelli  and  Mai),  and  two 
treatises  on  rhetorical  subjects  of  little  value,  vis. 
mpl  voAtriKou  Kiyov  Kal  vept  cup*\ovs  h6yov. 
Some  of  his  orations  arc  eulogies  on  the  power  of 
certain  divinities,  others  arc  panegyrics  on  towns, 
such  as  Smyrna,  Cizycus,  Rome  ;  one  among  them 
is  a  Panathenaicus,  and  on  imitation  of  that  of 
Isocratcs.  Others  again  treat  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  rhetoric  and  eloquence.  The  six 
orations  called  i'«pol  Aoyot,  which  were  mentioned 
above,  have  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
modern  times  on  account  of  the  various  stories 
they  contain  respecting  the  cures  of  the  sick  in 
temples,  and  on  account  of  the  apparent  resem- 
blance between  these  cures  and  those  said  to  be 
effected  by  Mesmerism.  (Thorlacius,  OpuscuL  ii. 
p.  129,  &.c)  A  list  of  the  orations  extant 
as  well  as  of  the  lost  works  of  Aristeides,  is  given 
in  Fabricius  (liiU.  Gr.  vi.  p.  15,  &.c),  and  more 
completely  by  Westermann.  (Gesch.  der  Grirch. 
Bcr&lUamk.  p.  321,  Sic)  Aristeides  as  an  orator 
is  much  superior  to  the  majority  of  rhetoricians  in 
his  time,  whose  great  and  only  ambition  was  to 
shine  and  make  a  momentary  impression  by  ex- 
tempore speeches,  and  a  brilliant  and  daszling 
style.  Aristeides,  with  whom  thought  was  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  form  in  which  it  ap- 
peared, expressed  the  difference  between  himself 
and  the  other  rhetoricians,  at  his  first  interview 
with  the  emperor,  M.  Aurelius,  by  saying,  ovtt 
i<T/iiv  twv  ifMvyrwv,  dWa  to*  dxpiSovyTW. 
(Philostr.  Tii.  Soph.  ii.  9.  §  2 ;  Sopat.  Prvlrg.  in 
Aristid.  p.  738,  ed.  Dind.)  He  despised  the  silly 
puns,  the  shallow  witticisms  and  insignificant  or- 
naments of  his  contemporaries,  atid  sought  nourish- 
ment for  his  mind  in  the  study  of  the  ancients. 
In  his  panegyric  orations,  however,  he  often  en- 
deavours to  display  &•*  much  brilliancy  of  style  as 
he  can.  On  the  whole  his  style  is  brief  and  con- 
cise, but  too  frequently  deficient  in  ease  and  clear- 
ness. His  sentiments  are  often  trivial  and  spun 
out  to  an  intolerable  length,  which  leaves  the 
reader  nothing  to  think  upon  for  himself.  His 
orations  remind  us  of  a  man  who  is  fond  of  hear- 
ing himself  talk.  Notwithstanding  these  defects, 
however,  Aristeides  is  still  unsurpassed  by  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  His  admirers  compared  him 
to  Demosthenes,  and  even  Aristeides  did  not 
think  himself  much  inferior.  This  vanity  and  self- 
sufficiency  made  him  enemies  and  opponents, 
among  whom  are  mentioned  Pidladius  (Liban. 
Eput.  54G),  Sergius,  and  Porphyrins.  (Suid.  s.  rr.) 
Hut  the  number  of  his  admirers  was  far  greater, 
and  several  learned  grammarians  wrote  commen- 
taries on  his  orations.  Besides  Athanasius,  Me- 
nander,  and  others,  whose  works  are  lost,  we  must 
mention  especially  Sopater  of  Apamea,  who  is  pro- 
bably the  author  of  the  Greek  Prolegomena  to  the 
orations  of  Aristeides,  and  also  of  some  among  the 
Scholia  on  Aristeides,  which  have  been  published  by 
Trommel  (Scholia  in  ArUtidit  Oral  tones,  Frank! 
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1  K'2(>.  Rvo.),  and  by  Dindorf  (vol.  iii.  of  his  edition 
uf  Aristeides),  and  which  contain  a  great  many 
things  of  importance  for  mythology,  history,  and 
antiquities.  They  alao  contain  numerous  fragments 
of  works  now  lost.  The  greater  part  of  these 
Scholia  arc  probably  compilations  from  the  com- 
mentaries of  Arcthas,  Metrophancs,  and  other 
grammarians.  Respecting  the  life  of  Aristeides 
compare  J.  Masson,  CMtectanea  Ilistoriea  Arutidis 
turn  in  et  eilam  rpectantia,  online  cJironologico 
(fipejtta,  in  the  edition  of  .lebb,  and  reprinted  in 
that  of  Dindorf.  The  first  edition  of  the  orations 
of  Aristeides  (53  in  number)  is  that  of  Florence, 
1^17,  fol.  In  1566  W.  Cantor  published  at  Basel 
*  Latin  translation,  in  which  many  passages  were 
skilfully  corrected.  This  translation,  together  with 
the  Greek  text,  was  re-editod  by  P.  Stephens, 
16*04,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  A  better  edition,  with  some 
of  the  Greek  Scholia,  is  that  of  Samuel  Jebb,  Ox- 
ford, 1 722,  2  vols.  4to.  Many  corrections  of  the 
text  of  this  edition  are  contained  in  Reiske's 
Aniuiailcersiones  in  A  vet.  Grace,  vol.  iii.  Morclli 
published  in  17(51  the  oration  irpos  Atwrtyrjy  Mp 
drt\tlas,  which  he  hud  discovered  in  a  Venetian 
MS.  It  was  afterwards  edited  again  by  F.  A. 
Wolf,  in  his  edition  of  Demosthenes'  oration  ! 
against  Lcptincs  (Halle,  1789),  and  by  Grauert  in  ' 
his  Declamation**  Lejttineac.  (Bonn,  1827,  8vo.) 
This  edition  of  Grauert  contains  also  an  oration 
xpjj  Aij/u<ktO«V>)  irtpl  dr*\tlas,  which  had  been 
discovered  by  A.  Mai,  and  published  in  his  Nova 
Collect.  Scri}>t,  Vet.  vol.  i.  p.  3.  A  complete  edi- 
tion of  all  the  works  of  Aristeides  which  gives  a 
correct  text  and  nil  the  Scholia,  was  published  by 
W.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1829,  3  vols.  8vo.  [L.  S.] 
ARISTEIDES,  Artists.  1.  Of  Thebes  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  painters.  His  father 
was  Aristodemus,  his  teachers  were  Euxcnidas  and 
his  brother  Nicomachus.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §§  7,22.) 
He  was  a  somewhat  older  contemporary  of  Apclles 
(Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  19),  and  flourished  about  360- 
330  b.  c.  The  point  in  which  he  most  excelled  is 
thus  described  by  Pliny  (/.a):  "Is  omnium  pnmus 
animum  pinxit  et  sen  sub  hominum  ex  press  it,  quae 
vocant  Graeci  if<hj,  item  perturbationes"  that  is 
he  depicted  the  feelings,  expressions  and  passions 
which  may  be  observed  in  common  life.  One  of 
his  finest  pictures  was  that  of  a  babe  approaching 
the  breast  of  its  mother,  who  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  whose  fear  could  be  plainly  seen  lest  the 
child  should  suck  blood  instead  of  milk.  (AntUoL 
Craee.  ii.  p.  251,  Jacobs.)  Fuseli  (Led.  1)  has 
shewn  how  admirably  in  this  picture  the  artist 
drew  the  line  between  pity  and  disgust.  Alexander 
admired  the  picture  so  much,  that  he  removed  it  to 
Pella.  Another  of  his  pictures  was  a  suppliant, 
whose  voice  you  seemed  almost  to  hear.  Several 
other  pictures  of  his  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (/.<•.), 
and  among  them  an  Iris  (il>.  40.  §  41),  which, 
though  unfinished,  excited  the  greatest  admiration. 
As  examples  of  the  high  price  set  upon  his  works, 
Pliny  (to.  36.  §  19)  tells  us,  that  he  painted  a  pic- 
ture for  Mnason,  tyrant  of  Elateo,  representing  a 
battle  with  the  Persians  and  containing  a  hundred 
figures,  for  each  of  which  Aristeides  received  ten 
roinac  ;  and  that  long  after  his  death,  Attalus  king 
of  Pergamus  gave  a  hundred  talents  for  one  of  his 
pictures.  (/&.  and  vii.  39.)  In  another  passage 
(xxxv.  8)  Pliny  tells  us  that  when  Mummius  was 
selling  the  spoils  of  Greece,  Attalus  bought  a  pic- 
ture ot  Bacchus  by  Aristeides  for  600,000  sesterces 
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but  that  Mummius,  having  thus  discovered  the 
value  of  the  picture,  refused  to  sell  it  to  Attalus, 
and  took  it  to  Rome,  where  it  was  placed  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres  and  was  the  first  foreign  painting 
which  was  exposed  to  public  new  at  Rome.  The 
commentators  arc  in  doubt  whether  these  two  pas- 
sages refer  to  the  same  picture.  (See  also  Strab. 
viii.  p.  381.)  Aristeides  was  celebrated  for  his 
pictures  of  courtezans,  and  hence  he  was  called 
wopvoypaQot.  (Athcn.  xiii.  p.  567,  b.)  He  waa 
somewhat  harsh  in  his  colouring.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36. 
§  19.)  According  to  some  authorities  the  inven- 
tion of  encaustic  painting  in  wax  (Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  p. 
Painting,  pp.  685,  686)  was  ascribed  to  Aristeides 
and  its  perfection  to  Praxiteles;  but  Pliny  ob- 
serves, that  there  were  extant  encaustic  pictures  of 
Polygnotus  Nicanor,  and  Arcesilaus.  (xxxv.  39.) 

Aristeides  left  two  sons,  Nicerus  and  Ariston, 
to  whom  he  taught  his  art.  (.Ariston  ;  Nickru.h.] 

Another  Aristeides  is  mentioned  as  his  disciple. 
(Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  23.)  The  words  of  Pliny,  which 
are  at  first  sight  somewhat  obscure,  are  rightly  ex- 
plained in  the  following  table  by  Sillig.  (CaUU, 
Art.  s.  v.  Antorides.) 

Aristeides  of  Thebes, 

 !  

I  I  I 

Xiceros,  Ariston,  Aristeides, 

son.  son.  disciple. 


Antorides  and  Euphranor, 
disciples. 

2.  A  sculptor,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  statues  of 
four-horsed  and  two- horsed  chariots.  Since  he  was 
the  disciple  of  Polycletus  he  must  have  flourished 
about  388  a  c.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  12.)  Perhapa 
he  was  the  same  person  as  the  Aristeides  who 
made  some  improvements  in  the  goals  of  the  Olym- 
pic stadium.  (Paus.  vi.  20.  §  7;  Bdckh,  Corp.  /«- 
scrip,  i.  p.  39.)  [P.  S.J 

ARISTEIDES,  of  Athens  one  of  the  earliest 
Christian  apologetic  writers  wa*  *t  first  a  philoso- 
pher, and  continued  such  after  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian. He  is  described  by  Jerome  as  a  most  elo- 
quent num.  His  apology  for  Christianity,  which 
he  presented  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  about  123 
or  126  a.  I).,  was  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
the  Greek  philosophy.  It  is  said  that  the  apology 
of  Justin,  who  was  also  a  philosopher,  was  to  » 
great  extent,  an  imitation  of  that  of  Aristeides. 
The  work  of  Aristeides  is  entirely  lost.  (Euseb, 
Hist.  Eeeles.  iv.  3,  Ckron.  Armen.;  Hieron.  de  Vir. 
Itlwt.  20 ;  Kpist.  ad  Magn.  Orat.  84,  p.  327.)  [  P.  S.  ] 

ARISTEIDES,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
Mil rsi ac a  (MiArjo-wurtl  or  MiAiprioxoi  A0701), 
which  was  probably  a  romance,  having  Miletus  for 
its  scene.  It  was  written  in  prose,  and  was  of  a 
licentious  character.  It  extended  to  six  books  at 
the  least.  (Hnrpocrat  ».  v.  fopuvarjs.)  It  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  L.  Cornelius  Sisenna,  a 
contemporary  of  Sulla,  and  it  seeins  to  have  be- 
come popular  with  the  Romans.  (Plut.  Crass. 
32;  Ovid.  TrisL  ii.  413,  414,  443,  444;  Lucian, 
Amor.  1.)  Aristeides  is  reckoned  as  the  inventor 
of  the  Greek  romance,  and  the  title  of  his  work  is 
supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  term  Milesian, 
as  applied  to  works  of  fiction.  Some  writers  think 
that  his  work  waa  imitated  by  Appuleiua  in  his 
Metamorphose*,  and  by  Lucian  in  his  Lucius, 
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The  age  and  country  of  Aristeides  are  unknow  n, 
but  the  title  of  his  work  is  thought  to  favour  the 
conjecture  that  he  was  a  native  of  Miletus.  Vos- 
stus  (de  Hid.  Urate,  p.  401,  ed.  Westermann) 
supposes,  that  he  was  the  umc  person  as  the  Aris- 
teides of  M.-letus,  whose  workit  on  Sicilian,  Italian, 
and  Persian  history  (luaAuci,  IraAind,  Utpana) 
are  several  times  quoted  by  Plutarch  ( ParalL ), 
and  that  the  author  of  the  historical  work  v«pl 
KfiZov  was  also  tlie  same  person.  (Schol.  Pind. 
Pyth.  \\\.  14.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTEIDES  QUINTIUA'NUS  CApier™/- 
*tji  KoirjiKiavos),  the  author  of  a  treatise  in  three 
}*>oks  on  music  (n«pl  Mowrucrjt).  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  history,  nor  is  he  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer.  But  he  must  have  lived  after 
Cicero,  whom  he  quotes  (p.  70),  and  before  Marti- 
.uius  Capclia,  who  has  made  uk  of  this  treatise  in 
his  work  Ik  Xuptii*  1'Lilologiae  ei  Afercurii,  lib.  9. 
it  seems  probable  also  that  he  must  be  placed  be- 
fore Ptolemy,  since  he  does  not  mention  the  dif- 
ference between  that  writer  and  his  predecessors 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  the  modes.  (Aristox- 
enus  reckoned  13,  his  followers  15,  but  Ptolemy 
only  7.  See  Aristeid.  pp.  22,  23  ;  Ptol.  Harm.  'n.  9.) 

The  work  of  Aristeides  if  perhaps  the  most 
valoable  of  all  the  ancient  musical  treatises.  It 
embraces,  besides  the  theory  of  music  (dpuovue^)  in 
the  modem  sense,  the  whole  range  of  subjects  com- 
prehended under  tu>vcwtt%  which  latter  science 
contemplated  not  merely  the  regulation  of  sounds, 
but  the  harmonious  disposition  of  everything  in 
nature.  The  first  book  treats  of  Harmonic*  and 
Hkythm ;  the  former  subject  being  considered  under 
the  usual  heads  of  Sounds,  Intervals,  Systems, 
Genera,  Modes,  Transition,  and  Composition  (/*«- 
Xowoita).  The  second,  of  the  moral  effects  and 
educational  powers  of  music  ;  and  the  third  of  the 
numerical  ratios  which  define  musical  intervals, 
and  of  their  connexion  with  physical  and  moral 
science  generally.  Aristeides  refers  (p.  87)  to  an- 
other work  of  his  own,  Ilcpl  nonrrurfji,  which  is 
Iom.  He  makes  no  direct  allusion  to  any  of  the 
ancient  writers  on  music,  except  Aristoxenus. 

The  only  edition  of  Aristeides  is  that  of  Mei- 
bomian. It  is  printed,  along  with  the  latter  part 
of  the  9th  l*ook  of  Martianus  Capclla,  in  his  col- 
lection entitled  Antiijuae  Musicuc  Atictora  Sejttem* 
AmsL  1652.  A  new  edition  of  all  these,  and  of 
several  other  ancient  musical  writers,  is  announced 
by  Dr.  J.  Kranzius  of  Berlin.  (Fabric  liilti.  Grace. 
voL  ii.  p.  259.)  [W.  F.  I).] 

ARISTEIDES,  of  Sajhos,  a  writer  mentioned 
by  Varro  in  his  work  entitled  u  Hcbdomades,"  as 
an  authority  for  the  opinion,  that  the  moon  com- 
pleted her  circuit  in  twenty-eight  days  exactly. 
(Aul.  Gell.  A'.  A.  iii.  10.)  [  P.  S.] 

ARISTE'NUS  ALE'XIUS.   [Alexius  Aris- 

TBARisTEUS(,Ap«(rr«^),orARISTEAS(,A/,i<T- 
Wa»,  Herod.).  1.  A  Corinthian,  son  of  Adeiniantus, 
commanded  the  troops  sent  by  Corinth  to  maintain 
Potidaea  in  its  revolt,  a  c  432.  With  Potidaea 
he  was  connected,  and  of  the  troops  the  greater 
number  were  volunteers,  serving  chiefly  from  at- 
tachment to  him.  Appointed  on  his  arrival  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  allied  infantry,  he  encoun- 
tered the  Athenian  Callias,  but  was  outmanoeuvred 
and  defeated.  With  his  own  division  he  was  suc- 
cessful,  and  with  it  on  returning  from  the  pursuit 
he  found  himself  cut  off,  but  by  a  bold  course  made 


his  way  with  slight  loss  into  the  town.  This  was 
now  blockaded,  and  Atisteus,  seeing  no  hope,  bid 
them  leave  himself  with  a  garrison  of  500,  and  the 
rest  nuke  their  way  to  sea.  This  escape  was 
effected,  and  he  himself  induced  to  join  in  it ;  aftex 
which  he  was  occupied  in  petty  warfare  in  Chalci- 
dice,  and  negotiations  for  aid  from  Pcloponnesu*. 
Finally,  not  long  before  the  surrender  of  Potidaea, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  u.  u  430,  he  set  out 
with  other  ambassadors  from  Peloponnesus  for  the 
court  of  Persia ;  but  visiting  Sitalces  the  Odrysian 
in  their  way,  they  were  given  to  Athenian  ambas- 
sadors there  by  Sadocus,  his  son,  and  sent  to 
Athens;  and  at  Athens,  partly  from  fear  of  the 
energy  and  ability  of  Aristeus,  partly  in  retaliation 
for  the  cruelties  practised  by  Sparta,  he  was  imme- 
diately put  to  death.  (Thuc.  i.  GO — 65,  ii.  67  ; 
Herod,  vii.  137;  Thirl  wall's  Grecc*,  iii.  pp.  102 
—4,  162,  3.)  [A.  H.  C] 

2.  A  Corinthian,  son  of  Pellichua,  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  Corinthian  fleet  sent  against 
Epidamnus,  b.  c  436.  (Thuc.  i.  29.) 

3.  A  Spartan  commander,  b.  c.  423.  (Thuc. 
iv.  132.) 

4.  An  Argive,  the  son  Cheimon,  conquered  in 
the  Dolichos  at  the  Olympic  games.  (Paus.  vi. 
9.  §  1.) 

ARI'STIAS  ('ApurWaj),  a  dramatic  poet,  the 
son  of  Pratiuas,  whose  tomb  Pausanias  (ii.  1 3.  £ 
5)  saw  at  Phlius,  and  whose  Satyric  dramas,  with 
those  of  his  father,  were  surpassed  only  by  those  of 
Aeschylus.  (Paus. /.  c.)  Aristias  is  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Sophocles  as  one  of  the  poets  with  whom 
the  latter  contended.  Besides  two  dramas,  which 
were  undoubtedly  Satyric,  via.  the  Krjpts  and 
Cyclops,  Aristias  wrote  three  others,  viz.  Antaeus, 
Orpheus,  and  Atalante,  which  may  have  been 
tragedies.  (Comp.  Athcn.  xv.  p.  686,  a;  Pollux, 
vii.  31  ;  Welcker,  Die  (•'rirch.  Tragodkn,  p.  966.) 

ARI'STION  ('Api<rnW),  a  philosopher  cither 
of  the  Epicurean  or  Peripatetic  school,  who  made 
himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  and  was  besieged  there 
by  Sulla,  b.  c.  87,  in  the  first  Mithridatic  war. 
His  early  history  is  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (v. 
p.  211,  Ate),  on"  the  authority  of  Posidouius  of 
Apameia,  the  instructor  of  Cicero.  By  him  he  is 
called  Athenion,  whereas  Pausanins,  Appian,  and 
Plutarch  agree  in  giving  him  the  name  of  Aristion. 
Casaubon  on  Athenaeus  (/.  c)  conjectures  that  his 
true  name  was  Athenion,  but  that  on  enrolling  him- 
self as  a  citizen  of  Athens,  he  changed  it  to  Aristion, 
a  supposition  confirmed  by  the  case  of  one  Sosias 
mentioned  by  Theophraatua,  whose  name  was 
altered  to  Sosistratus  uxider  the  same  circumstances. 
Athenion  or  Aristion  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a 
Peripatetic  also  mimed  Athenion,  to  whose  pro- 
perty he  succeeded,  and  so  became  an  Athenian 
citizen.  He  married  early,  and  began  at  the  same 
time  to  teach  philosophy,  which  he  did  with  great 
success  at  Messene  and  Larissa.  On  reluming  to 
Athens  with  a  considerable  fortune,  he  was  named 
ambassador  to  Mithridales,  king  of  Pontus,  then 
at  war  with  Rome,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
intimate  friends  and  counsellors  of  that  monarch. 
His  letters  to  Athens  represented  the  power  of  his 
patron  in  such  glowing  colours,  that  his  country- 
men began  to  conceive  hopes  of  throwing  olf  the 
Roman  yoke.  Mithridatcs  then  sent  him  to 
Athens,  where  he  soon  contrived,  through  the 
king's  patronage,  to  assume  the  tyranny.  His  go- 
vernment seems  to  have  been  of  the  most  cruel  vhar 
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racter,  »o  that  he  is  spoken  of  with  abhorrence  by 
Plutarch  (Pmecejyt.  pr.  Reij).  p.  809),  and  classed 
by  him  with  Nabis  and  Catiline.  He  sent  Apclli- 
con  of  Teos  to  plunder  the  sacred  treasury  of  Deloa, 
[ Afkllicon],  though  Appian  (Mithrid.  p.  189) 
•ays,  that  this  had  already  been  done  for  him  by 
Mithridates,  and  adds,  that  it  was  by  means  of  the 
money  resulting  from  this  robbery  that  ArUtion  was 
enabled  to  obtain  the  supreme  power.  Meantime 
Sulla  landed  in  Greece,  and  immediately  laid  siege 
to  Athens  and  the  Peiraeus,  the  latter  of  which  was 
occupied  by  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithridates. 
The  sufferings  within  the  city  from  famine  were  so 
dreadful,  that  men  arc  said  to  have  even  devoured 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  companions.  At  last 
Athens  was  taken  by  storm,  and  Sulla  gave  orders 
to  spare  neither  sex  nor  age.  Aristion  fled  to  the 
Acropolis,  having  first  burnt  the  Odeum,  lest  Sulla 
should  use  the  wood- work  of  that  building  for 
battering-rams  and  other  instruments  of  attack. 
The  Acropolis,  however,  was  soon  taken,  and 
Aristion  dragged  to  execution  from  the  altar  of 
Minerva.  To  the  divine  vengeance  for  this  im- 
piety Pausanias  (i.  20.  §  4)  attributes  the  loath- 
some disease  which  afterwards  terminated  Sulla's 
life.  [O.  K.  I*  C] 

ARI'STION  ('ApiVTlw),  a  surgeon,  probably 
belonging  to  the  Alexandrian  school,  was  the  eon 
of  Pasicratcs,*  who  belonged  to  the  same  profes- 
sion. (Oribas.  D»  Machinam.  cc.  24,  26.  pp.  1 80, 
183.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his 
life ;  with  respect  to  his  date,  he  may  be  conjec- 
tured to  have  lived  in  the  second  or  first  century 
B.  c,  as  he  lived  after  Nrmphodoru*  (Orihas.  i/W. 
p.  180),  and  before  Heliodorus  (p.  161).  [  W.A.G.] 

ARISTIPPUS  ('ApiffTtwwoi).  1.  orLarissa, 
in  Thessaly,  an  Aleuad,  received  lessons  from 
Gorgias  when  he  visited  Thessaly.  Ari*tippus  ob- 
tained money  and  troops  from  the  younger  Cyrus 
to  resist  a  faction  opposed  to  him,  and  placed 
Menon,  with  whom  he  lived  in  a  disreputable 
manner,  over  these  forces.  (Xen.  Anal*.  L  1.  § 
10,  ii.  6.  §  28  ;  Plat  Main*,  init.) 

2.  An  Argive,  who  obtained  the  supreme  power 
at  Argos  through  the  aid  of  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
about  B.  c  272.    (Plut.  Pyrrh.  30.) 

3.  An  Argive,  a  different  person  from  the 
preceding,  who  also  became  tyrant  of  Argos  after 
the  murder  of  Aristomachus  I.,  in  the  time  of 
Aratus.  He  is  described  by  Plutarch  as  a  perfect 
tyrant  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  Aratus  made 
many  attempt*  to  deprive  him  of  the  tyranny,  but 
at  first  without  success  ;  but  Aristippus  at  length 
fell  in  a  battle  against  Aratus,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  tyranny  by  Aristomachus  11.  (Plut.  Aral. 
25,  fee.) 

ARISTI'US  FUSCUS.  [Fvacus.] 
ARISTIPPUS  ('ApiVrinroi),  »on  of  Aritades, 
born  at  Cyrcne,  and  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic 
School  of  Philosophy,  came  over  to  Greece  to  be 
present  at  the  Olympic  games,  where  he  fell  in 
with  Ischomachus  the  agriculturist  (whose  praises 
arc  the  subject  of  Xenophon's  Occonomicux),  and 
by  his  description  was  filled  with  so  ardent  a 
desire  to  see  Socrates,  that  he  went  to  Athens 


*  In  the  extract  from  Oribasius,  given  by  A. 
Mai  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Classic*  Auctoret 
e  Vaticanis  Codicibus  Editi,  Rom.  8vo.,  1831,  we 
should  read  vUv  instead  of  waripa  in  p.  152,  1.23, 
and  'AptaTiuv  instead  of  "Apr^  in  p.  158,  1.  10. 


for  the  purpose  (Plut.  de  Curia.  2),  and  remained 
with  him  almost  up  to  the  time  of  liis  execution, 
b.  c.  399.  Diodorus  (xv.  76)  gives  a.  c.  36'6  aa 
the  date  of  Aristippus,  which  agrees  very  well  with 
the  facts  which  we  know  about  him,  and  with  the 
statement  (Sclml.  ad  Aristirph.  Plut.  179),  that 
Lais,  the  courtezan  with  whom  he  was  intimate, 
was  born  B.  c.  421. 

Thot.gh  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  he  wandered  both 
in  principle  and  practice  very  far  from  the  teaching 
and  example  of  his  great  master.    He  was  luxuri- 
ous in  his  mode  of  living  ;  he  indulged  in  sensual 
gratifications,  and  the  society  of  the  notorious 
I*ais  ;  he  took  money  fur  his  teaching  (being  the 
first  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates  who  did  so,  Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  65),  and  nvowed  to  his  instructor  that  he 
resided  in  a  foreign  land  in  order  to  escape  the 
trouble  of  mixing  in  the  politics  of  his  native  city. 
(Xen.  A  fern.  ii.  1.)    He  passed  part  of  his  life  at 
the  court  of  Dionyaius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  is 
also  said  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  Arta- 
phernes,  the  satrap  who  drove  the  Spartans  from 
Rhodes  a.  c.  3«i6.(Diod.  Sic  xiv.  79  ;  see  Krucker, 
Hid.  Crit.  Phil.  ii.  2,  3.)   He  appears,  however,  at 
last  to  have  returned  to  Cyrene,  and  there  he  spent 
his  old  nge.    The  anecdotes  which  are  lold  of  liim, 
and  of  which  we  find  a  nioit  tedious  number  in 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  65,  «fcc),  by  no  moans  give 
us  the  notion  of  a  person  who  was  the  mere  slave 
of  his  passions,  but  rather  of  one  who  took  a  pride 
in  extracting  enjoyment  from  all  circumstances  of 
every  kind,  and  in  controlling  adversity  and  pros- 
perity alike.    They  illustrate  and  confirm  the  two 
statement*  of  Horace  (/♦,/>.  i.  1.  18),  thait  to  observe 
the  precepts  of  Aristippus  is  **  mihi  rtt,  now  me 
rebus  sutijwujrre"  and  (i.  17.  23)  that,   u  urnni* 
Arisfippum  dtcvit  color  et  status  «t  re*."  Thus 
when  reproached  for  his  love  of  bodily  indulgences 
he  answered,  that  there  was  uo  shame  in  enjoying 
them,  but  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  if  he  could 
not  at  any  time  give  them  up.    When  Dionysius, 
provoked  at  some  of  his  remarks,  ordered  him  to 
take  the  lowest  place  at  table,  he  said,  "  You 
wish  to  dignify  the  seat."     Whether  he  was  pri- 
soner to  a  satrap,  or  grossly  insulted  and  even  spit 
upon  by  a  tyrant,  or  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a 
banquet,  or  reviled  for  faithlessness  to  Socrates  by 
his  fellow- pupils,  he  maintained  the  same  calm 
temper.    To  Xenophon  and  Plato  he  was  very  ob- 
noxious, as  we  see  from  the  Memorabilia  (/.  c), 
where  he  maintains  an  odious  discussion  against 
Socrates  in  defence  of  voluptuous  enjoyment,  and 
from  the  Phaedo  (p.  59,  c),  where  his  absence 
at  the  death  of  Socrates,  though  he  was  only  at 
Aegina,  200  stadia  from  Athens,  is  doubtless  men- 
tioned as  a  reproach.     (Sec  Stallbaum's  note.) 
Aristotle,  too,  calls  him  a  sophist  {Attlapky*.  ii. 
2),  and  notices  a  story  of  Plato  speaking  to  him 
with  rather  undue  vehemence,  and  of  his  replying 
with  calmness.    (fUvt.  ii.  23.)     He  imparted  his 
doctrine  to  his  daughter  Arete,  by  whom  it  wa* 
communicated  to  her  son,  the  younger  Aristippus 
(hence  called  urirpoStSaKros),  and  by  him  it  is 
said  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  system.  Laertius, 
on  the  authority  of  Sotion  (a  c.  205)  and  Panae- 
tius  (a.  c  143),  gives  a  long  list  of  books  whose 
authorship  is  ascribed  to  Ari*tippu*,  though  he  al*o 
says  that  Soak  rates  of  Rhodes  (b.  c  255)  states 
that  he  wrote  nothing.    Among  these  are  treatises 
II«p)   riai8<lar,  Tltpl  'Apcrr/r,  n*pl  Tixv*>  and 
many  others.    Some  epistles  attributed  to  him  art 
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deservedly  rejected  as  forgeries  by  Bentlcy.  ( Dis- 
miotic*  tm  Phalari*,  $c.  p.  1 04.)  One  of  these  is 
to  Arete,  and  its  spuriousness  ia  proved,  among 
other  arguments,  by  the  occurrence  in  it  of  the 
name  of  a  city  near  Cyrene,  Btptflxij,  which  must 
hare  been  given  by  the  Macedonians,  in  whose 
dialect  &  stands  for  so  that  the  name  is  equiva- 
lent to  •epo'Moj,  the  victoria**. 

We  shall  now  give  a  short  view  of  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  earlier  Cyrenaic  school  in  gene- 
ral, though  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the 
system  was  wholly  or  even  chiefly  drawn  up  by 
the  elder  Aristippus ;  but,  as  it  is  impossible  from 
the  loss  of  contemporary  documents  to  separate 
the  parts  which  belong  to  each  of  the  Cyrenaic 
philosophers,  it  is  better  here  to  combine  them  all. 
From  the  fact  pointed  out  by  Ritter  (Gx.9chichte  tier 
1'hiloeophit^  vii.  8^,  that  Aristotle  chooses  Eudoxus 
rather  than  Aristippus  as  the  representative  of  the 
doctrine  that  Pleasure  is  the  summum  bonum  (Eth. 
A'ie.  x.  2),  it  seems  probable  that  but  little  of  the 
Cyrenaic  system  is  due  to  the  founder  of  the 

The  Cyrenaics  despised  Physics,  and  limited  their 
inquiries  to  Ethics,  though  they  included  under 
that  term  a  much  wider  range  of  science  than  can 
fairly  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  it.  So,  too, 
Aristotle  accuses  Aristippus  of  neglecting  mathe- 
matics, as  a  study  not  concerned  with  good  and 
evil,  which,  he  said,  are  the  objects  even  of  the 
carpenter  and  tanner.  (Metaphye.  ii.  2.)  They 
divided  Philosophy  into  five  parts,  viz.  the  study 
of  (I)  Objects  of  Desire  and  Aversion,  (2)  Feet 
ings  and  Affections,  (3)  Actions,  (4)  Causes, 
(5)  Proofs.  Of  these  (4)  is  clearly  connected  with 
physics,  and  (5)  with  logic. 

1.  The  first  of  the  five  divisions  of  science  is 
the  only  one  in  which  the  Cyrenaic  view  is  con- 
nected with  the  Socratic.  Socrates  considered 
happiness  (i.  e.  the  enjoyment  of  a  well-ordered 
mind)  to  be  the  aim  of  all  men,  and  Aristippus, 
taking  up  this  po»ition,  pronounced  pleasure  the 
chief  good,  and  pain  the  chief  evil ;  in  proof  of 
which  he  referred  to  the  natural  feelings  of  men, 
children,  and  animals ;  but  he  wished  the  mind  to 
preserve  its  authority  in  the  midst  of  pleasure. 
Desire  he  could  not  admit  into  his  system,  as  it 
subjects  men  to  hope  and  fear :  the  ri\ot  of  hu- 
man life  was  momentary  pleasure  ((w^xf»wf, 
ftfpiinf).  For  the  Present  only  is  ours,  the  Past  is 
gone,  and  the  Future  uncertain  ;  present  happiness 
therefore  is  to  be  sought,  and  not  «Wtu^o»-ia, 
which  is  only  the  sum  of  a  number  of  happy  states, 
just  as  he  considered  life  in  general  the  sum  of 
particular  states  of  the  soul.  In  this  point  the 
Cyrenaics  were  opposed  to  the  Epicureans.  All 
pleasures  were  held  equal,  though  they  might  ad- 
mit of  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  their  purity. 
So  that  a  man  ought  never  to  covet  more  than  he 
possesses,  and  should  never  allow  himself  to  be 
overcome  by  sensual  enjoyment.  It  is  plain  that, 
even  with  these  concessions,  the  Cyrenaic  system 
destroys  all  moral  unity,  by  proposing  to  a  man  as 
many  separate  WMj  as  his  life  contains  moments. 
S.  The  next  point  is  to  determine  what  is  plea- 


*  Ritur  believes  that  Aristippus  is  hinted  at 
(Eth.  Nic.  x.  6),  where  Aristotle  refutes  the  opi- 
nion, that  happiness  consists  in  amusement,  and 
speaks  of  persons  holding  such  a  dogma  in  order 
to  recommend  themselves  to  the  favour  of  tyrants. 
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sure  and  what  pain.  Both  are  positive,  i.  e.  plea- 
sure is  not  the  gratification  of  a  want,  nor  does 
the  absence  of  pleasure  equal  pain.  The  absence 
of  either  is  a  mere  negative  inactive  state,  and 
both  pleasure  and  pain  are  motions  of  the  soul  (tV 
Kivij<r*t).  Pain  was  denned  to  be  a  violent,  plea- 
sure a  moderate  motion, — the  first  being  compared 
to  the  sea  in  a  storm,  the  second  to  the  sea  under 
a  light  breeze,  the  intermediate  state  of  no-pleasure 
and  no-pain  to  a  calm — a  simile  not  quite  apposite, 
since  a  calm  is  not  the  middle  state  between  a 
storm  and  a  gentle  breeze.  In  this  denial  of 
pleasure  as  a  state  of  rest,  we  find  Aristippus 
again  opposed  to  Epicurus. 

3.  Actions  are  in  themselves  morally  indifferent, 
the  only  question  for  us  to  consider  being  their 
result ;  and  law  and  custom  are  the  only  authori- 
ties which  make  an  action  good  or  bad.  This 
monstrous  dogma  was  a  little  qualified  by  the 
statement,  that  the  advantages  of  injustice  are 
slight;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  Brucker  (//«/. 
CriL  ii.  2),  that  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  Cyre- 
naics meant  the  law  of  nature  or  of  men.  For 
Laertius  says  expressly,  6  owowScubt  oOotV  Stoto* 
npd^u  5<d  toi  firiKtlu*ras  fyuias  ftrol  W(ar,  and 
to  suppose  a  law  of  nature  would  be  to  destroy 
the  whole  Cyrenaic  system.  Whatever  conduces 
to  pleasure,  is  virtue — a  definition  which  of  course 
includes  bodily  exercise ;  but  they  seem  to  have 
conceded  to  Socrates,  that  the  mind  has  the  great- 
est share  in  virtue.  We  are  told  that  they  pre- 
ferred bodily  to  mental  pleasure ;  but  this  state* 
ment  must  be  qualified,  as  they  did  not  even  confine 
their  pleasures  to  selfish  gratification,  but  admitted 
the  welfare  of  the  state  as  a  legitimate  source  of 
happiness,  and  bodily  pleasure  itself  they  valued 
for  the  sake  of  the  mental  state  resulting  from  it. 

4.  There  is  no  universality  in  human  concep- 
tions ;  the  senses  are  the  only  avenues  of  know- 
ledge, and  even  these  admit  a  very  limited  range 
of  information.  For  the  Cyrenaics  said,  that  men 
could  agree  neither  in  judgments  nor'  notions, 
in  nothing,  in  fact,  but  names.  We  have  all 
certain  sensations,  which  we  call  white  or  tweet; 
but  whether  the  sensation  which  A  calls  white  is 
similar  to  that  which  B  calls  by  that  name,  we 
cannot  tell ;  for  by  the  common  term  while  every 
mnn  denotes  a  distinct  object  Of  the  causes 
which  produce  these  sensations  we  are  quite  igno- 
rant ;  and  from  all  this  we  come  to  the  doctrine  of 
modern  philological  metaphysics,  that  truth  is 
what  each  man  troweth.  AU  states  of  mind  are 
motions ;  nothing  exists  but  states  of  mind,  and 
they  are  not  the  same  to  all  men.  True  wisdom 
consists  therefore  in  transforming  disagreeable  into 
agreeable  sensations. 

5.  As  to  the  Cyrenaic  doctrine  of  proofs,  no 
evidence  remains. 

In  many  of  these  opinions  wc  recognize  the 
happy,  careless,  selfish  disposition  which  charac- 
terized their  author ;  and  the  system  resembles  in 
most  points  those  of  Hcracleitus  and  Protagoras 
as  given  in  Plato's  Thcaetetus.  The  doctrines 
that  a  subject  only  knows  objects  through  the 
prism  of  the  impression  which  he  receives,  and 
that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  are  stated 
or  implied  in  the  Cyrenaic  system,  and  lead  at 
once  to  the  consequence,  that  what  wc  call  reality 
is  appearance ;  so  that  the  whole  fabric  of  human 
knowledge  becomes  a  fantastic  picture.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  all  this  rests,  via.  that  knowledge 
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is  sensation,  is  the  foundation  of  Locke's  modern 
ideology,  though  he  did  not  perceive  its  connexion 
with  the  consequences  to  which  it  led  the  Cyre- 
naics.    To  revive  these  was  reserved  for  Hume. 

The  ancient  authorities  on  this  subject  are  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  ii.  65,  4c;  Sextus  Empiricus  adv. 
Math.  riL  11  ;  the  places  in  Xenophon  and  Aris- 
totle already  referred  to ;  Cic.  Tusc  iii.  1 3,  22, 
Acad.  it.  7,  46  ;  Euseb.  Praep.  Evany,  xiv.  18,  &c. 
The  chief  modern  works  are,  Kunhardt,  Dissertatio 
pkilos.-historioa  de  Aristippi  Phiiosophia  maralu, 
Helmstadt,  1795,  4to. ;  Wieland,  Aristipp  und 
Einige  seiner  Zeitgtnosixn,  Leipz.,  1800-1802  ; 
Ritter,  Gescliichle  der  Philosoplde,  vii.  3  ;  Brucker, 
Historia  Critiea  Philosophiae^  ii.  2,  3.  [G.  E.L.C.] 

ARISTO  CApurrei),  the  best,  a  surname  of 
Artemis  at  Athens.    (Pans.  i.  29.  §  2.)     [L.  S.] 

T.  ARISTO,  a  distinguished  Roman  jurist, 
who  lived  under  the  emperor  Trajan,  and  was 
a  friend  of  the  Younger  Pliny.  He  is  spoken  of 
by  Pliny  (Epist.  22)  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise, 
as  not  only  an  excellent  man  and  profound  scholar, 
but  a  lawyer  thoroughly  acquainted  with  private 
and  public  law,  and  perfectly  skilled  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession — in  short,  a  living  Tltesuurtu  Juris. 
Of  his  merits  as  an  author,  Pliny  docs  not  speak ; 
and  though  hiB  works  arc  occasionally  mentioned 
in  the  Digest,  there  is  no  direct  extract  from  any 
of  them  in  that  compilation.  He  wrote  notes  on 
the  TAbri  Posteriorum  of  Labeo,  on  Cassius,  whose 
pupil  he  had  been,  and  on  Sabinua.  "Aristo  in 
decretii  Front  ianis,"  or  Frontinianis^  is  once  cited 
in  the  Digest  (29.  tit.  2.  s.  ult) ;  but  what  those 
dscreta  were  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
He  corresponded  with  his  contemporary  jurists, 
Cclsus  and  Ncratius  (Dig.  19.  tit  2.  s.  19.  §  2, 
20.  tit  3.  s.  3,  40.  tit.  7.  s.  29.  §  1 )  ;  and  it  ap- 
|>ears  to  us  to  be  probable  that  many  of  the  retpotua 
and  rpistolae  of  the  Roman  jurisconsults  were  not 
opinions  upon  cases  occurring  in  actual  practice, 
but  answers  to  the  hypothetical  questions  of  pupils 
and  legal  friends.  Other  works  besides  those 
which  we  have  mentioned,  have  been  attributed  to 
him  without  sufficient  cause.  Some,  for  example, 
have  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Gcllius  (xi.  18), 
that  he  wrote  <Je  furti*;  and,  from  passages  in  the 
Digest  (24.  tit  3.  ft.  44.  pr. ;  8.  tit.  5.  s.  8.  §  5  ; 
23.  tit  2.  s.  40),  that  he  published  books  undeT 
the  name  Digesla  and  Responsa.  In  philosophy, 
this  model  of  a  virtuous  lawyer  is  described  by 
Pliny  as  a  genuine  disciple  of  the  Porch.  He  ha* 
been  usually  supposed  to  belong  to  the  legal  sect  of 
Proculeians  [Capito],  though,  upon  one  point  nt 
least  (Dig.  28.  tit.  5.  s.  19),  his  opinion  differed 
from  tho  Proculeian  Pegasus  and  accorded  with 
the  Sabinian  Javolenus.  (Strauch.  Vitae  JCtorum, 
No.  12  ;  Grotius,2,  3,  in  Eranck's  VUae  Triprrtitae 
JClorum  VeUrum,  Hal.  1718  ;  Heincc.  Hist.  Jnr. 
Rom.  §  2G0,  1 ;  Zimmern,  Kim.  Kxht*-Ge*hichtc. 
vol.  i.  $  89.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

ARISTO.  [Ariston.] 

ARISTOBU'LE  ('Apt<rro€oi\v),  the  best  ad- 
viser, a  surname  of  Artemis  to  whom  Themistocles 
bailt  a  temple  at  Athens  under  this  name  ;  and  in 
it  be  dedicated  his  own  statue.  (Plut  Thtmist. 
22.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOBU'LUS  CApt<rr6Sov\ot).  1.  Of 
Catsandreia,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  one  of  the  com- 
panion* of  Alexander  the  (Jreat  in  his  Asiatic  con- 
quest-, wrote  a  history  of  Alexander,  which  was 
one  of  the  chief  sources  used  by  Arrian  in  the  com- 
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position  of  his  work.  Aristobulus  lived  to  toe  ng»» 
of  ninety,  and  did  not  begin  to  write  his  history 
till  he  was  eighty-four.  (Lucian,  MacrJb.  22.; 
His  work  is  also  frequently  referred  to  by  Athe- 
nacus  (ii.  p.  43,  d.  vi.  p.  251,  a.  x.  p.  434,  d.  xii. 
pp.  513,  £  530,  b.),  Plutarch  {Ala.  cc.  15,  16, 
18,  21,  46,  75),  and  Strabo  (xi.  pp.  509,  518, 
xiv.  p.  672,  xv.  pp.  691—693,  695,  701,  706, 
707,  714,  730,  xvi.  pp.  741,  766,  xvii.  p.  824.) 
The  anecdote  which  Lucian  relates  (Quomodo  hist, 
eonscrib.  c.  12)  about  Aristobulus  is  supposed  by 
modern  writers  to  refer  to  Oncsicritus. 

2.  Plutarch  refers  to  a  work  upon  stones  and 
another  upon  the  affairs  of  Italy,  written  by  an 
Aristobulus  but  whether  he  is  the  same  person  as 
the  preceding,  is  uncertain.  (Plut  de  Fluv.  c  14. 
Parol/.  Min.  c.  32.) 

3.  An  Alexandrine  Jew,  and  a  Peripatetic  phi* 
losopher,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  under 
Ptolemy  Philometor  (began  to  reign  B.  c.  180), 
and  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  teacher  of 
Ptolemy  Evergetes.  (2  Hftcvul.  i.  10.)  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  author  of  commentaries  upon  the 
books  of  Moses  ('Efiryrjtrfif  rrjs  Mwwwt  yga- 
<pyi),  addressed  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  which  are 
referred  to  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i. 
pp.  305,  b.  342,  b.  v.  p.  595,  c.  d),  Eusebius 
(Praep.  Ev.  vii.  13,  viii.  9,  ix.  6,  xiii.  12),  and 
other  ecclesiastical  writers.  The  object  of  this 
work  was  to  prove  that  the  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
and  in  fuct  almost  all  the  Greok  philosophy,  was 
taken  from  the  books  of  Moses.  It  i»  now,  how- 
ever, admitted  that  this  work  was  not  written  by 
the  Aristobulus  whose  name  it  bean,  but  by  some 
later  and  unknown  writer,  whose  object  was  to 
induce  the  Greeks  to  pay  respect  to  the  Jewish 
literature.  (Valckenaer,  Diatribe  de  Aristobulo, 
Judaea,  &.C  ediUi  post  uuctoris  mortem  ah  J.  Luxa- 
cio,  Lugd.  Bat  1806.) 

4.  A  brother  of  Epicurus  and  a  follower  of  hie 
philosophy.  (Diog.  I^ae'rt  x.  3,  Plut  Mm  pass* 
suavitrr  rivi  «r.  Epic,  p  1 103,  a.) 

ARISTOBU'LUS  (' AptariSouKot),  prince*  of 
Judaea.  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Johannes  Hyrcanus. 
In  h.  c  110  we  find  him,  together  with  his  second 
brother  Antignnus  successfully  prosecuting  for  his 
father  the  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  destroyed 
in  the  following  year.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  10.  §§  2, 
3;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  2.  §  7.)  Hyrcanus  dying  in  107, 
Aristobulus  took  the  title  of  king,  this  being  the 
first  instance  of  the  assumption  of  that  name  among 
the  Jews  since  the  Babylonish  captivity  (but  comp. 
Strab.  xvi.  p.  7(52),  and  secured  his  power  by  the 
imprisonment  of  all  bis  brothers  except  his  favourite 
Antigonus,  and  by  the  murder  of  his  mother,  to 
whom  Hyrcanus  bail  left  the  government  by  will. 
The  life  of  Antigonus  himself  was  soon  sacrificed  to 
his  brother's  suspicions  through  the  intrigues  of  the 
queen  and  her  party,  and  the  remorse  felt  by 
Aristobulus  for  this  deed  increased  the  illness 
under  which  he  was  suffering  at  the  time,  and 
hastened  his  death,  (n.  c.  106.)  In  his  reign  the 
Ituraeans  were  subdued  and  compelled  to  adopt 
the  observance  of  the  Jewish  law.  He  alao  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Qt\4\\r)v  from  the  favour  which 
he  shewed  to  the  Greeks.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1 1 ; 
Dell.  Jud.  i.  3.) 

2.  The  younger  son  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  and 
Alexandra.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  16.  §  1;  BeiL  JutL 
1.  5.  §  1.)  During  the  nine  years  of  his  mother's 
reign  he  set  himself  against  the  party  of  the  Phari- 
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whose  influence  the  had  restored  ;  and  after 
her  death,  D.  c  70,  he  made  war  against  his  eldest 
brother  Ilyrcanus,  and  obtained  from  him  the 
resignation  of  the  crown  and  the  high-priesthood, 
chiefly  through  the  aid  of  his  futher's  friends, 
whom  Alexandra  had  placed  in  the  several  fort- 
resses of  the  country  to  save  them  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Pharisees.    (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  lb', 
air.  1.  $  2;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  5,  6.  $  1.)    In  B.  c.  65 
Judaea  was  invaded  by  Arelas,  king  of  Arabia 
Petraea,  with  whom,  at  the  instigation  of  Antipater 
the  Idumoean,  Hyrcanns  had  taken  refuge.  Hy 
him  Aristobulus  was  defeated  in  a  battle  and  be- 
sieged in  Jerusalem    but  Aretos  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  by  Scaurus  and  Gabinius,  Pompey's 
lieutenants,  whose  intervention  Aristobulus  had 
purchased.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  2,  3.  $  2;  Bell.  Jud. 
i.  6.  §§  2,  3  )    In  B.  c.  63,  he  pleaded  his  cause 
before  Pompey  at  Damascus,  but,  finding  him  dis- 
posed to  favour  Hyrcanus,  he  returned  to  Judaea 
and  prepared  for  war.    On  Pompey's  approach, 
Aristobulus,  who  hod  fled  to  the  fortress  of  Alcx- 
andrrion,  was  persuaded  to  obey  his  summons  and 
appear  before  him  ;  and,  being  compelled  to  sign 
an  order  for  the  surrender  of  his  garrisons,  he 
withdrew  in  impotent  discontent  to  Jerusalem. 
Pompey  still  advanced,  and  Aristobulus  again  met 
him  and  made  submission  ;  but,  his  friends  in  the 
city  refusing  to  perform  the  terms,  Pompey  be- 
sieged and  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  Aris- 
tobulus and  his  children  as  prisoners.  (Joseph. 
Anl.  xiv.  3,  4 ;  BtlL  Jud.  i.  6,  7  ;  Plut.  J'omp. 
cc.  39,  45  ;  Strnb.  xvi.  p.  762  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii. 
15,  16.)    Appion  (Bell,  Milk,  c  117)  erroneously 
represents  him  as  having  been  put  to  death  imme- 
diately after  Pompey's  triumph.    In  a  c.  57,  he 
escaped  from  his  confinement  at  Rome  with  his 
son  Antigonus,  and,  returning  to  Judaea,  was 
joined  by  large  numbers  of  his  countrymen  and 
renewed  the  war ;  but  h>>  was  besieged  and  token 
at  Machaems,  the  fortifications  of  which  he  was 
attempting  to  restore,  and  was  sent  bock  to  Rome 
by  Gabinius.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  6.  $  1 ;  Belt.  Jud. 
1.  a  §  6  ;  Plut.  Ant.  c.  3  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  56.) 
In  B.  c.  49,  he  wot  again  released  by  Julius  Cae- 
sar, who  sent  him  into  Judaea  to  forward  his  in- 
terests there ;  he  was,  however,  poisoned  on  the 
way  by  some  of  Pompey's  party.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiv.  7.  §  4;  BrfL  Jud.  i.  9.  §  1 ;  Dion  Cass.  xli. 
18.) 

3.  Grandson  of  No.  2,  was  the  son  of  Alexan- 
der and  brother  of  Herod's  wife  Mariamne.  His 
mother,  Alexandra,  indignant  at  Herod's  having 
conferred  the  high-priesthood  on  the  obscure  Ana- 
nelus,  endeavoured  to  obtain  that  office  for  her  son 
from  Antony  through  the  influence  of  Cleopatra. 
Herod,  fearing  the  consequences  of  this  application, 
and  urged  by  Mariumnc's  entreaties  deposed 
Anonelus  and  made  Aristobulus  high-priest,  the 
latter  being  only  17  years  old  at  the  time.  The 
king,  however,  still  suspecting  Alexandra,  and 
keeping  a  strict  and  annoying  watch  upon  her 
movements,  she  renewed  her  complaints  and  de- 
signs against  him  with  Cleopatra,  and  at  length 
made  an  attempt  to  escape  into  Egypt  with  her 
son.  Herod  discovered  this,  and  affected  to  par- 
don it ;  but  soon  after  he  caused  Aristobulus  to  be 
treacherously  drowned  at  Jericho,  B.  c.  35.  (Jo- 
seph. Ant  xv.  2,  3;  BelL  Jud.  i.  22.  §  2.) 

4.  One  of  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great  by 
Mariamne,  was  sent  with  his  brother  Alexander  to 


j  Rome,  and  educated  in  the  house  of  Pollio.  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xv.   10.  $  1.)     On  their  return  to 
Judaea,   the  suspicions  of  Herod  were  excited 
against  them  by  their  brother  Antipater  [Anti- 
patxh],  aided  by  Pheroras  and  their  aunt  Salome, 
though  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  was 
married  to  Aristobulus  ;  the  young  men  themselves 
supplying  their  enemies  with  a  handle  ngainst  them 
by  the  indiscreet  expression  of  their  indignation  at 
their  mother's  death.    In  u.  c.  11.  they  were  ac- 
cused by  Herod  at  Aquileia  before  Augustus, 
through  whose  mediation,  however,  he  was  recon- 
ciled to  litem.    Three  years  after,  Aristobulus  was 
again  involved  with  his  brother  in  a  charge  of 
plotting  against  their  father,  but  a  second  reconci- 
liation was  effected  by  Arcbclaus,  king  of  Capp- 
docia,  the  father-in-law  of  Alexander.     A  third 
accusation,  through  the  arts  of  Euryclcs,  the  Lnce- 
dacmonian  adventurer,  proved  fatal :   by  permis- 
sion of  Augustus,  the   two  young  men  were 
arraigned  by  Herod  before  a  council  convened  at 
Bcrytus  (at  which  they  were  not  even  allowed  to 
I  be  present  to  defend  themselves),  and,  being  con- 
demned, were  soon  after  strangled  at  Se  haste, 
a  c.  6.   (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  1—4,  H,  10,  11  ;  Bell. 
Jud.  i.  23 — 27  ;  comp.  Strnb.  xvi.  p.  765.) 

5.  Surnamed  "the  Younger"  (<J  rturtpos,  Joseph. 
Ant.  xx.  1.  §  2)  was  son  of  Aristobulus  and  Bere- 
nice, and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  5.  §  4;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  28.  §  1.)  Himself 
and  his  two  brothers, — Agrippa  I.,  and  Herod  the 
future  king  of  Chalcis, —  were  educated  at  Rome 
together  with  Claudius,  who  was  afterwards  em- 
peror, and  who  appears  to  have  nlways  regarded 
Aristobulus  with  great  favour.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
5.  §  4, 6.  §  1,  xx.  1.  §  2.)  He  lived  at  enmity  with 
his  brother  Agrippa,  and  drove  him  from  the  pro- 
tection of  Floccus,  proconsul  of  Syria,  by  the 
charge  of  having  been  bribed  by  the  Damascenes 
to  support  their  cau«c  with  the  proconsul  against 
the  Sidonians.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  6.  $  3.)  When 
Caligula  sent  Petronius  to  Jerusalem  to  set  up  his 
statues  in  the  temple,  we  find  Aristobulus  joining 
in  the  remonstrance  against  the  measure.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  8;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  10;  Tac.  Hist.  v.  9.)  Ho 
died  as  he  had  lived,  in  a  private  station  (Joseph. 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  11.  §  6),  having,  as  appears  from  tho 
letter  of  Claudius  to  the  Jews  in  Josephus  (Ant. 
xx.  1.  §  2),  survived  his  brother  Agrippa,  whose 
death  took  place  in  A.  n.  44.  lie  was  married  to 
Iotapa,  a  princess  of  Emessa,  by  whom  he  left  a 
daughter  of  the  same  name.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
A.  §  4;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  11.  g  H.) 

6.  Son  of  Herod  king  of  Chalcis,  grandson  of 
the  Aristobulus  who  was  strangled  at  Sebaste,  and 
great-grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  In  a.  d.  55, 
Nero  made  Aristobulus  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  in 
order  to  secure  that  province  from  the  Parthians, 
and  in  a.  D.  61  added  to  his  dominions  some  por- 
tion of  tho  Greater  Armenia  which  had  been  given 
to  Tigrones.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8.  §  4  ;  Tac.  Ann. 
xiii.  7,  xiv.  26.)  Aristobulus  appears  also  (Joseph. 
Bell.  Jud.  vii.  7.  §  1 )  to  have  obtained  from  the 
Romans  his  father's  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  which  had 
been  taken  from  his  cousin  Agrippa  II.,  in.  a.  d. 
52 ;  and  he  is  mentioned  as  joining  Caescnnius 
Poctus,  proconsul  of  Syria,  in  tho  war  against 
Antiochus,  king  of  Commagene,  in  the  4th  year  of 
Vespasian,  a.  d.  73.  (Joseph.  /.  c)  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Salome,  daughter  of  the  infamous  Herodias, 
by  whom  be  had  three  tons,  Herod,  Agrippa,  and 
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Aristobulus;  of  these  nothing  further  im  recorded. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5.  §  -1.)  [  K.  K.] 

ARISTOBtJ'LUS/a  painter,  to  whom  Pliny 
(xxxv.  40.  §  42)  gives  the  epithet  SvRfs,  which 
Sillig  understands  of  one  of  the  Cvcludes.   [P.  S.] 

ARISTOCLEIA  <  'A  ^ToVAf.o),  a  priestess  in 
Delphi,  from  whom  Pythagoras  said  that  he  hud 
received  many  of  his  precepts.  (Porphvr  §41. 
p.  41,  ed.  rUster.)  She  is  called  Thcmi»tocleia 
in  Diogenes  Laertius  <  viii.  21),  and  Theocleia 
in  Suidas.  (*.  t\  Tlv6ay6  as.)  Pythagoras  is  said 
to  have  written  a  letter  to  her.  See  Fabric.  fiiU. 
Grate,  i.  p.  831. 

ARISTOCLEIDAS  ('ApurroKXtlo*s\  of  Ae- 
gina,  son  of  Aristophanes,  won  the  victory  in  the 
Pancratium  in  the  Nemean  Games,  but  it  is  not 
known  in  what  Olympiad.  Dissen  conjectures 
that  it  was  gained  before  the  battle  of  Salami*. 
The  third  Nemean  Ode  of  Pindar  is  in  his  honour. 

ARISTOCLEIDES  CApt(rroK\tl9^s\  a  cele- 
brated player  on  the  cithara,  who  traced  his  de- 
scent from  Tcrpander,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war.  He  was  the  master  of  Phrvnis  of 
Mytilene.  (SchoL  cul.  AruiopL  Xub.  958  ;  Sui- 
das, *.  r.  tpuvit.)  [Phrvnis.] 

AR1STOCLEITUS  {%Apurr6KAurot)9  as  he  is 
called  bv  Plutarch  (Lyxwd.  c  2),  or  Aristocritus 
('A/JiffTOic^rruj)  or  Aristocrates  ('ApiOTOKpdr-ns),  ns 
ho  is  called  by  Pausanias  <  iii.  6.  §  4,  8.  §§  3,  5, 
vi.  3.  §  6,  &c. ),  the  father  of  Lysander,  the  Spar- 
tan lawgiver. 

ARlrSTOCLESCAp.(TTU»fAi}i);  I.  Of  Rhodes, 
a  Greek  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Strabo.  (xiv.  p.  655.)  He  is 
probably  the  writer  of  whom  Aramonius  (de  Diff. 
Voc  under  ixiicqlltos)  mentions  a  work  wtpl 
*oitfTi«T7».  There  are  several  other  works :  viz. 
wtpl  Sta\4«rov  (EtyinoL  M.  $.  v.  Kvna;  comp. 
Cramer's  Anecdot.  i.  p.  231,  iii.  p.  298),  Aaxwvwv 
•KoKiTtia  (Athen.  iv.  p.  140),  and  a  work  on  the 
history  of  Italy,  of  which  Plutarch  (Parol.  Minor. 
25,  41)  mentions  the  third  book,  —  which  are 
ascribed  to  Aristocles;  but  whether  all  or  only 
some  of  them  belong  to  Aristocles  the  Rhodian,  is 
uncertain.  (Compare  Clem.  Alex.  Strum,  vi.  p.  267; 
Varr.  de  Linq.  Lat.  x.  10,  75,  cd.  Miiller ;  Dionys. 
Hal.  Dinarch.  8.) 

2.  Of  Pergaruus,a  sophist  and  rhetorician,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  Trajan  and 
Hadrian.  He  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  upon 
the  study  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  and  during 
this  period  he  completely  neglected  his  outward 
appearance.  But  afterwards  he  was  seized  by  the 
desire  of  becoming  a  rhetorician,  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  enrolled  himself  among  the  pupils 
of  Herodes  Atticus.  After  his  return  to  Pergamus, 
he  made  a  complete  change  in  his  mode  of  life,  and 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric.  His  declamations  are  praised 
for  their  perspicuity  and  for  the  purity  of  the  Attic 
Greek  ;  but  they  were  wanting  in  passion  and 
animation,  and  resembled  philosophical  discussions. 
Suidas  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on  rhetoric  (t«*xitj 
b-nroptK^),  letters,  declamations,  &c.  (Philostr.  Vit. 
Soph.  ii.  3;  Suida*,  *.  r.  'Api<TTOK\jjs ;  Eudoc.  p.  66.) 

3.  Of  Messene,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  whose 
age  is  uncertain,  some  placing  him  three  centuries 
before  and  others  two  centuries  after  Christ.  Rut 
If  the  statement  is  correct,  that  he  was  the  teacher 
of  Alexander  Aphrodisia*  (CyrilL  c.  Jul.  ii.  p.  61 ), 
he  must  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 


century  after  Christ.  According  to  Suida*  (i.  v.) 
and  Eudom  (p.  71),  he  wrote  several  works:— 

1.  \~\6rtpov   ff-wov&cu6rtpoi    Ofiripos  4j  TlXaToer. 

2.  Tlx*°<  pirropucaL  3.  A  work  on  the  god  Serapi*. 
4.  A  work  on  Ethics  in  ten  books :  and  5.  A  work 
on  Philosophy,  likewise  in  ten  books.  The  last  of 
these  works  appears  to  have  been  a  history  of  phi- 
losophy, in  which  he  treated  of  the  philosophers, 
their  schools,  and  doctrines.  Several  fragment*  of 
it  are  preserved  in  KuscbiuB.  (Praep.  Erantf.  xiv. 
1 7-21,  xv.  2,  1  4  ;  Comp.  Theodoret.  Thrrup.  Serm. 
8,  and  Suidas,  who  also  mentions  some  other  works 
of  his.) 

4.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  wrote  a  commentary 
in  four  books  on  a  work  of  Chrysippus.  (Suid.  *.t<. 
'Api<rroK\iii.) 

5.  A  musician,  tn  whom  Athenaeus  (ir.  p.  174) 
attributes  a  work  w«pl  x^P^"- 

6.  The  author  of  an  epigram  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology. (Append.  Kpvjr.  n.  7,  ed.  Tauchnitz.) 

7.  The  author  of  a  work  called  TlapdSo^a,  which 
consisted  of  several  books.  Jacobs  (ad  AnthoL  (Jr. 
xiii.  p.  862)  is  of  opinion,  that  he  is  the  tame  as 
the  Messenian.  Some  fragment*  of  his  are  pre- 
served in  Stobactis  (Floriley.  64,  37)  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Pindar.  (Olymp.  viu  66.)    [L.  S.] 

ARl'STOCLES  ( 'Apitrro^i ),  a  physician, 
whose  medicines  are  several  times  quoted  by  An- 
dromachus.  (Ap.  Gal.  De  Compos.  AMicum.  tee. 
fsKos,  vi.  6,  vol.  xii.  p.  936 ;  ibid,  viii.  7,  vol.  xiii. 
d,  p.  205  ;  Ik  Compos.  Medicam.  tec.  Gen.  vii. 
7,  vol.  xiii.  p.  977.)  He  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
first  volume  of  Cramer's  Anecdota  Graeca  Pari- 
$km>iay  p.  395.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  event* 
of  his  life,  but  he  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
before  the  first  century  after  Christ.     [\V.  A.  G.] 

ARl'STOCLES  (' Apterous),  sculptors.  From 
different  passages  in  Pausanias  we  learn  the  follow- 
ing particulars : — 

(1.)  Aristocles  of  Cydonia  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  sculptors ;  and  though  his  age  could  not  be 
clearly  fixed,  it  was  certain  that  he  flourished  be- 
fore Zancle  was  called  Messene  (Paus.  v.  25.  §  6), 
that  is,  before  494  B.  c. 

(2.)  The  starting-pillar  of  the  Hippodrome  at 
Olympia  was  made  by  Cleoetas,  the  same  sculptor 
by  whom  there  was  a  statue  at  Athens  bearing 
this  inscription : 

*Oi  tiV  lvird<p*<Ttv  'OKvuirla  tZpa.ro  wpwToj 
T«t{»  nt  KA«ofrai  vlos  'ApiOTOK\iovt. 
(vi.  20.  §7  ) 

(3.)  There  was  an  Aristocles,  the  pupil  and  son 
of  Cleoetas  (v.  24.  §  1.) 

(4.)  Aristocles  of  Sicyon  was  the  brother  of 
Canachus,  and  not  much  inferior  fo  him  in  reputa- 
tion. This  Aristocles  had  a  pupil,  Synnoon,  who 
was  the  father  and  teacher  of  Ptolichus  of  Aegina. 
(vi.  9.  §  1.)  We  are  also  told,  in  an  epigram  by 
Antipater  Sidonius  (Greek  AnthoL  ii.  p.  15,  no.  35, 
Jacobs),  that  Aristocles  made  one  of  three  statues 
of  the  Muses,  the  other  two  of  which  were  made 
by  Agclada*  and  Canachus.  [Aoeladas.] 

(5.)  Pantias  of  Chios,  the  disciple  and  son  of 
Sostratus,  was  the  seventh  disciple  reckoned  in 
order  from  Aristocles  of  Sicyon  (Paus.  vL  3.  §  4), 
that  is,  according  to  a  mode  of  reckoning  which 
was  common  with  the  Greeks,  counting  both  the 
first  and  the  last  of  the  series. 

From  these  passages  we  infer,  that  there  were 
two  sculptors  of  this  name :  Aristocles  the  elder, 
vho  is  called  both  a  Cydonian  and  a  Skyoniaa, 
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probably  because  he  was  born  nt  Cydonia  and 
practised  and  taught  his  art  in  Sieyon  ;  and  Aris- 
tocles the  younger,  of  Sicyon,  who  was  the  grand- 
son of  the  former,  son  of  Cleoetas,  and  brother  of 
Canachus  :  and  that  these  artists  founded  a  school 
of  sculpture  at  Sicyon,  which  secured  an  hereditary 
reputation,  and  of  which  we  hare  the  heads  for 
•eTen  generations,  namely,  Aristocles,  Cleoetas, 
Aristocles  and  Canachus,  Synnoon,  Ptolichus, 
Sostratus,  and  Pantias. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  the  age 
of  these  artists ;  but,  supposing  the  date  of  Cana- 
chus to  be  fixed  at  about  540 — 508  a.  a  [Cana- 
chus], we  have  the  date  of  his  brother,  the  younger 
Aristocles,  and  allowing  30  years  to  a  generation, 
the  elder  Aristocles  must  have  lived  about  600 — 
568  B.  c.  Bockh  {Corp.  Irucrip.  i.  p.  39)  places 
him  immediately  before  the  period  when  Zandc 
was  first  called  Messene,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  words  of  Pausanias  to  require  such  a  restric- 
tion. By  extending  the  calculation  to  the  other 
artist*  mentioned  above,  we  get  the  following  table 
of  dates : 

1.  Aristocles  flourished  600  to  568  a  c. 

2.  Cleoetas        „       570—538  „ 

•J.    „       540—508  „ 
nachus  J  " 

4.  Svnnobn        „  510 — 478  , 

5.  Ptolichus       „       480—448  „ 

6.  Sostratus       „  450 — 418  „ 

7.  Pantias  „  420—388  „ 
These  dates  are  found  to  agree  very  well  with  all 
that  we  know  of  the  artists.  (See  the  respective 
articles.)  Sillig  (Catal.  Art,  $.v.)  gives  a  table 
which  doe*  not  materiallv  differ  from  the  above. 
He  calculates  the  dates  at  564,  536,  508,  480, 
45*2,  4*24,  and  396  b.  c  respectively.  In  this 
computation  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  elder 
Canachus  was  the  brother  of  the  younger  Aristo- 
cles, and  that  Pantias  was  the  seventh  in  order 
from  the  cider  Aristocles.  Any  other  supposition 
would  throw  the  whole  matter  into  confusion. 

Pausanias  mentions,  as  a  work  of  the  elder 
An&toclcs,  a  group  in  bronze  representing  Hercules 
struggling  for  a  girdle  with  an  Amazon  on  horse- 
back, which  was  dedicated  at  Olympia  by  Evagoms 
of  Zancle  (v.  25.  §  6);  and,  as  a  work  of  the 
younger,  a  group  in  bronze  of  Zeus  and  Ganymede, 
dedicated  at  Olympia  by  Gnothis,  a  Thessalian. 
(v.  24.  §  1.)  The  Muse  by  the  latter,  mentioned 
above  (4),  was  in  bronze,  held  a  lyre  (x^Avx), 
and  was  intended  to  represent  the  Muse  of  the 
diatonic  genus  of  music.  [P.  S.] 

ARISTOCLl'DES,  a  painter  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxxv.  11.  s.  40)  as  one  of  those  who  deserved  to 
be  ranked  next  to  the  masters  in  their  art.  His 
age  and  country  are  unknown.  He  painted  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  [C.  P.  M.] 

A KISTO'CRATES  ( ^purroKpi^).  1 .  King 
of  Orchoroenus  in  Arcadia,  son  of  Aechmis,  was 
stoned  to  death  by  his  people  for  violating  the 
virgin-priestess  of  Artemis  Hymnia.    (Paus.  viii. 


5.  §  8,  13.  §  4.) 

2.  King  of  Orehomenna  in  Arcadia,  son  of  Hice- 
tas,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  the  leader 
of  the  Arcadians  in  the  second  Messenian  war, 
when  they  espoused  with  other  nations  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus the  side  of  the  Messcnians.  He  was 
bribed  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  was  guilty  of 
treachery  at  the  battle  of  the  Trench ;  and  when 
this  was  discovered  some  years  ufterwards,  he  was 
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His  family 

was  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  according  to  Pau- 
sanias, or  completely  destroyed  according  to  Poly- 
bius ;  but  the  latter  statement  at  all  events  cannot 
be  correct,  as  we  find  that  his  son  Aristodamus 
ruled  over  Orchoiuenus  and  a  great  part  of  Arca- 
dia. The  date  of  Aristocrates  appears  to  have 
been  about  B.  u  680—640.  (Strab.  v  iii.  p.  362; 
Paus.  iv.  17.  §  4,  22.  §2,  Ac,  viii.  5.  §  8  ;  Polyb. 
iv.  33  ;  Plut.  de  gem  Num.  Vind.  c  2 ;  Mullcr, 
Aeyiftetica,  p.  G5,  Dor.  i.  7.  §  1 1.) 

3.  The  son  of  Scellias.    See  below. 

4.  A  person  against  whom  Demosthenes  wrote 
an  oration.  He  wrote  it  for  Euthycles,  who  ac- 
cused Aristocrates  of  proposing  an  illegal  decree  in 
relation  to  Charidemus.  [Charidkmu.s.] 

5.  General  of  the  Rhodians,  about  B.  c  154, 
apparently  in  the  war  against  the  Cretans.  (Po- 
lyb. xxxiii.  9,  with  Scweighauser's  note.) 

6.  An  historian,  the  son  of  Hipparchus,  and  a 
Spartan,  wrote  a  work  on  Lacedaemonian  affairs 
(Aa*-a»j'iK«'),  of  which  Athcnaous  (iii.  p.  82,  e.) 
quotes  the  fourth  book,  and  which  is  also  referred 
to  by  Plutarch  {Lycurg.  4,  31,  Philop.  16),  and 
other  writers.  (Stcph.  s.  v.  'A&brtr ;  Schol.  ad 
Soph.  Track.  270.) 

ARISTO'CRATES  ('Apurroir/xt'TTii),  an  Atbe- 
of  wealth  and  influence  (Plat.  Gory.  p.  472,a.), 
son  of  Scellias,  attached  himself  to  the  oligarchical 
party,  and  was  a  member  of  the  government  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  which,  however,  he  was,  together 
with  Thcramcncs,  a  main  instrument  in  overthrow- 
ing. (Thuc.  viii.  89,  92;  Lys.  c  Erut.  p.  126; 
Demosth.  c.  Thetxr.  p.  1343.)  Aristophanes  (Ar. 
126)  refers  to  him  with  a  punning  allusion  to  his 
name  and  politics.  In  407,  when  Alcibiadcs,  on 
his  return  to  Athens,  was  made  couuiuinder-iii- 
chief,  Aristocrates  and  Adcimantus  were  elected 


generals  of  the  kind  forces  under  him.  (X 


en.  Hell. 

l.  4.  §  iJl  ;  comp.  Diod.  xiii.  69;  Ncp.  AU:  c.  7.) 
In  the  same  year,  Aristocrates  was  appointed  one 
of  the  ten  commanders  who  superseded  Alcibiadcs, 
and  he  was  among  the  six  who  were  brought  to 
trial  and  executed  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae, 
h.  c.  406.  (Xcn.  Hell.  I  5.  §  16,  6.  §  29,  7. 
2,  34  ;  Diod.  xiii.  74,  101.)  [E.  E.] 

AHISTO'CHATES  ( 'ApitrroKpdrns ),  a  gram- 
marian, whose  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache  is  pre- 
served by  Andrumachus  (ap.  Gal.  De  Compos. 
Medicum.  sec.  Loc.  v.  5,  vol.  xii.  pp.  878,  H79), 
and  who  must  therefore  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
before  the  first  century  alter  Christ.  He  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  first  volume  of  Cramer's  Anecdtda 
Graeca  I'urisiensia,  p.  395.  [W.  A.G.] 

ARISTU'CREUN  ('ApiaroKptuv),  a  son  of  the 
sister  of  Chrysippus,  and  a  pupil  of  the  latter. 
(Diog.  Lnert.  vii.  185  ;  Plut.  de  Stow,  liepwjn.  p. 
1033.)  Whether  this  is  the  same  Aristocreon,  its 
the  one  who  wrote  a  description  of  the  world  or  at 
least  of  Egvpt,  is  uncertain.  (Plin.  //.  Ar.  v.  9.  s. 
10,  vi.  29.  s.  35,  30.  s.  35 ;  Aelian,  //.  A.  vii. 
40.) 

AKISTO'CRITUS  CApt<TTO»fp*Toj).  1.  Father 
of  Lysander.  [AbistoclkitU8.J 

2.  A  Greek  writer  upon  Miletus  (Schol.  ad 
A  poll.  Mod.  L  186),  who  is  quoted  by  Parthenius 
(c.  11),  and  Pliny.    (//.  A',  v.  31.  s.  37.) 

ARISTOCY'PRUS  C*.purr6Kvwpoi),  son  of 
Philocyprus,  whom  Solon  visited,  the  king  of  Soli 
in  Cyprus,  fell  in  the  battle  against  the  ,: 
B.c/498.    (Herod.  113.) 
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ARISTODE'ME  ('ApearooV^n),  a  Sicyonian 
woman,  who,  according  to  a  local  tradition  of 
Sicyon,  became  the  mother  of  Aratus  by  Asclepius, 
in  the  form  of  a  dragon  (serpent).  A  painting  of 
her  and  the  dragon  existed  at  Sicyon  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Asclepius.  (Paus.  ii.  10.  §  3,  iv.  14.  §  5.) 
A  daughter  of  Priam  of  thia  name  occurs  in 
Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5.  [L.  S.) 

ARISTODE'MUS  QApitrrStrinos),  a  son  of 
Aristomachus,  and  a  descendant  of  Heracles,  was 
married  to  Argeio,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles.  According  to  some 
traditions  Aristodemua  was  killed  at  Naupactus  by 
a  Bash  of  lightning,  just  as  he  was  setting  out  on 
his  expedition  into  Peloponnesus  (Apollod.  ii.  8.  § 
2,  &c.),  or  by  an  arrow  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  be- 
cause he  had  consulted  Heracles  about  the  return 
of  the  Heraclids  instead  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 
(Paus.  iii.  1.  §5.)  According  to  this  tradition, 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles  were  the  first  Heraclid 
kings  of  Lacedaemon ;  but  a  Lacedaemonian  tra- 
dition stated,  that  Aristodemus  himself  came  to 
Sparta,  was  the  first  king  of  his  race,  and  died  a 
natural  death.  (Herod,  vi.  52  ;  Xeuoph.  AyejU.  8. 
§7.)  Another  Heraclid  of  this  mime,  the  grand- 
father of  the  former,  is  mentioned  by  Euripides. 
(Ap.  ScJuU.  ad  Find.  hlL  iv.  104.)        [L.  S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS  ('Apurr6Srjfios^  the  Spartan, 
when  the  last  battle  at  Thermopylae  was  expected, 
was  lying  with  Eurytus  sick  at  Alpeni ;  or  as  others 
related,  they  were  together  on  an  errand  from  the 
camp.  Eurytus  returned  and  fell  among  the  Three 
Hundred.  Aristodemus  went  home  to  Sparta. 
The  Spartans  made  him  AVipot ;  "no  man  gave  him 
light  for  his  fire,  no  man  spoke  with  him;  he  was 
called  Aristodemus  the  coward"  (d  rpiaas  seems 
to  have  been  the  legal  title  ;  conip.  Diod.  xix.  70). 
Stung  with  his  treatment,  next  year  at  Plataca, 
B.  c.  479,  he  fell  in  doing  away  his  disgrace  by 
the  wildest  feats  of  valour.  The  Spartans,  how- 
ever, though  they  removed  his  oVi/uo,  refused 
him  a  share  in  the  honours  they  paid  to  his  fel- 
lows, Poscidonius,  Philocyon,  and  Amompharetus, 
though  he  hod  outdone  them.  (Herod,  vii.  229 — 
231 ;  see  Volckn.ond  Bahr,od  Lc.;  \x.  71 ;  Suidas, 
*.  v.  AvKovpyot.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARISTODEMUS  fApurr&TjMot),  historical. 
I.  A  Messenian,  who  appears  as  one  of  the  chief 
heroes  in  the  first  Messenian  war.  In  the  sixth 
3' ear  of  that  war  the  Messenians  sent  to  Delphi  to 
consult  the  oracle,  and  the  ambassador  Tisis  brought 
bock  the  answer,  that  the  preservation  of  the  Mes- 
senian state  demanded  that  a  maiden  of  the  house 
of  the  Aepytids  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of 
the  lower  world.  When  the  daughter  of  Lyciscus 
was  drawn  by  lot,  the  seer  Epebolus  declared  that 
•he  was  a  supposititious  child,  and  not  a  daugh- 
ter of  Lyciscus.  Hereupon  Lyciscus  left  his 
country  and  went  over  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
A%  however,  the  oracle  had  added,  that  if, 
for  some  reason,  the  maiden  chosen  by  lot  could 
not  be  sacrificed,  another  might  be  chosen  in 
her  stead,  Aristodemus,  a  gallant  warrior,  who 
likewise  belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Aepytids, 
came  forward  and  offered  to  sacrifice  his  own 
daughter  for  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  A 
young  Messenian,  however,  who  loved  the  maiden, 
opposed  the  intention  of  her  father,  and  declared 
that  he  as  her  betrothed  had  more  power  over  her 
than  her  father.  When  this  reason  was  not  list- 
ened to,  his  love  for  the  maiden  drove  him  to 
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I  despair,  and  in  order  to  save  her  life,  he  declared 
!  that  she  was  with  child  by  him.  Aristodemua, 
j  enraged  at  this  assertion,  murdered  his  daughter 
.  and  opened  her  body  to  refute  the  calumny.  The 
seer  Epebolus,  who  was  present,  now  demanded 
the  sacrifice  of  another  maiden,  as  the  daughter  of 
Aristodemus  had  not  been  sacrificed  to  the  gods, 
but  murdered  by  her  father.  But  king  Euphae* 
persuaded  the  Messenians,  who,  in  their  indigna- 
tion, wanted  to  kill  the  lover,  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  Aristodcinus'  daughter,  that 
the  command  of  the  oracle  was  fulfilled,  and  as  he 
was  supported  by  the  Aepytids,  the  people  accept- 
ed his  counsel.  (Paus.  iv.  9.  §§  2 — (i  ;  Diodor. 
Fragm.  Vat.  p.  7,  ed.  Diudorf.  ;  Euscb.  Fraep. 
Evwtg.  t.  27.)  When  the  news  of  the  oracle  and 
the  manner  of  its  fulfilment  became  known  at 
Sparta,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  desponding,  and 
for  five  years  they  abstained  from  attacking  the 
Messenians,  until  ot  last  some  favourable  signs  in 
the  sacrifices  encouraged  them  to  undertake  a  fresh 
campaign  against  It  home.  A  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  king  Euphacs  lost  his  life,  and  as  he  left  no 
heir  to  the  throne,  Aristodemus  was  elected  king 
by  the  Messenians,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  some,  who  declared  him  unworthy  on  account  of 
the  murder  of  his  daughter.  This  happened  about 
n.  c.  729.  Aristodemus  shewed  himself  worthy  of 
the  confidence  placed  in  him  :  he  continued  the 
war  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  in  a.  c.  724 
he  gamed  a  great  victory  over  them.  The  Lace- 
daemonians now  endeavoured  to  effect  by  fraud 
what  they  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  in  the 
field,  and  their  success  convinced  Aristodemus  that 
his  country  was  devoted  to  destruction.  In  his 
despair  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  tomb  of 
his  daughter,  and  a  short  time  after,  a  c  722,  the 
Messenians  were  obliged  to  recognize  the  supremacy 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.    (Paus.  iv.  10 — 13.) 

2.  Tyrant  of  Cumoe  in  Campania,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  His  history  is  re- 
lated at  great  length  by  Dionysius.  Ho  was  of  a 
distinguished  family,  and  surnaincd  MaAaxds, — 
respecting  the  meaning  of  which  the  ancients  them- 
selves arc  not  agreed.  By  his  bravery  and  popuhu- 
arts,  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  people ;  and  hav- 
ing caused  many  of  the  nobles  to  be  put  to  death, 
or  sent  into  exile,  he  made  himself  tyrant  of  Cuniae, 
H.  c.  5U2.  He  secured  his  usurped  power  by  sur- 
rounding himself  with  a  strong  body-guard,  by 
disarming  the  people,  removing  the  male  descend- 
ants of  the  exiled  nobles  from  the  town,  and  com- 
pelling them  to  perform  servile  labour  in  the  coun- 
try. In  addition  to  this,  the  whole  of  the  young 
generation  of  Cumoe  were  educated  in  an  effemi- 
nate and  enervating  manner.  In  this  way  ho 
maintained  himself  for  several  years,  until  nt  last 
the  exiled  nobles  and  their  sons,  supported  by  Cam- 
panians  and  mercenaries,  recovered  the  possession 
of  Cumac,  and  took  cruel  vengeance  on  Aristodemus 
and  his  family.  (Dionys.  Hal.  vii.  p.  418,  &c,  ed. 
Sylb. ;  Diod.  Fragm.  lib.  vii.  in  the  "Excerpt,  de 
Virt.  et  Vit Suidas,  *.  v.  'AfwrrMrinos.)  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch  (de  VirU  Mutter,  p.  '2b' 1),  he  as- 
sisted the  Romans  against  the  Etruscans,  who 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  Tarquins.  According 
to  Livy  (ii.  21),  Tarquiuius  Superbus  took  refuge 
at  the  court  of  this  tyrant,  and  died  there.  (Comp. 
Niebuhr,  I/itl.  of  Home,  i.  p.  553,  Ac.) 

3.  Surnamcd  the  Small  (6  /iiKfWt),  a  disciple  of 
Socrates,  who  is  reported  to  have  had  a  convert*- 
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rioo  with  him  respecting  sacrifices  and  divination, 
which  Aristodemus  despised.  (Xcn.  A/>iuor.  Svcr. 
i.  4.  §  2,  &c)  He  was  n  great  admirer  of  Socrates 
whose  society  he  sought  as  much  as  possible.  He 
always  walked  barefoot,  which  he  seems  to  have 
done* in  imitation  of  Socrates.  (Plat. .S>i«/>o*.p.  1 73, 
Phaed.  p.  229.) 

4.  A  tragic  actor  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Philip 
of  Macedonia  and  Demosthenes.  He  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  time,  and 
belonged  to  the  party  who  saw  no  safety  except  in 
peace  with  Macedonia.  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  232, 
de  FaU.  Leg.  pp.  344,  371.)  l>cmosthenes  (c.  Phi- 
lip, iii.  p.  150)  therefore  treats  him  as  a  traitor  to 
his  country.  He  was  employed  by  the  Athenians 
in  their  negotiations  with  Philip,  who  was  fond  of 
him  on  account  of  his  great  talent  for  acting,  and 
made  use  of  him  for  his  own  purposes.  (Dem.  de 
Pais.  Ley.  p.  442  ;  comp.  Cic.  de  lie  PuU.  iv.  1 1 ; 
Plut.  Vtt.  X.  Oral.;  SchoL  ad  Ltickm,  vol.  ii.  p.  7.) 
There  was  a  tragic  actor  of  the  same  name  at 
Syracuse  in  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war.  (Li v. 
x'xir.  24.) 

5.  Of  Miletus,  a  friend  and  flatterer  of  Anti- 
gonus,  king  of  Asia,  who  sent  him,  in  B.C.  315, 
to  Peloponnesus  with  1000  talents,  and  ordered 
him  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Polyspcr- 
chon  and  his  son  Alexander,  to  collect  as  large  a 
body  of  mercenaries  as  possible,  and  to  conduct  the 
war  against  Cassander.  On  his  arrival  in  Laconio, 
he  obtained  permission  from  the  Spartans  to  en- 
gage mercenaries  in  their  country,  and  thus  raised 
in  Peloponnesus  an  army  of  8000  men.  The 
friendship  with  Polysperchon  and  his  son  Alexan- 
der was  confirmed,  and  the  former  was  made 
governor  of  the  peninsula.  Ptolemy,  who  was 
allied  with  Cassander,  sent  a  fleet  against  the 
general  and  the  allies  of  Antigonus,  and  Cassander 
made  considerable  conquests  in  Peloponnesus.  Af- 
ter his  departure,  Aristodemus  and  Alexander  at 
first  endeavoured  in  common  to  persuade  the  towns 
to  expel  the  garrisons  of  Cassander,  and  recover 
their  independence.  But  Alexander  soon  allowed 
himself  to  be  made  a  traitor  to  the  cause  he  hod 
hitherto  espoused,  and  was  rewarded  by  Cassander 
with  the  chief  command  of  his  forces  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. In  B.C.  314,  Aristodemus  invited  the 
Aetolians  to  support  the  cause  of  Antigonus ;  and 
having  raised  a  great  number  of  mercenaries  among 
them,  he  attacked  Alexander,  who  was  besieging 
Cyllene,  and  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege.  He 
then  restored  several  other  places,  such  as  Patme 
in  Achaia  and  Dymae  in  Aetolia,  to  what  was  then 
called  freedom.  After  this,  &c  306,  Aristode- 
mus occurs  once  more  in  history.  (Diod.  xix. 
57— 66  ;  Plut.  Detnetr.  16,  17.)  * 

6.  Tyrant  of  Megalopolis  in  the  reign  of  Anti- 
gonu*  Oonatas,  and  shortly  before  the  formation 
of  the  Achaean  league.  He  was  a  native  of  Phi- 
galea  ond  a  son  of  Artyla.  He  was  one  of  those 
tyrants  who  were  set  up  at  that  time  in  various 
partr.  of  Greece  through  Macedonian  influence. 
He  was  honoured  by  the  surname  X^tjo-ror.  In 
his  reign,  Cleomenes  of  Sparta  and  his  eldest  son 
Acrotatus  invaded  the  territory  of  Megalopolis. 
A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Aristodemus  de- 
feated the  enemy  and  Acrotatus  was  slain.  (Pans, 
v iii.  27.  §  8.)  Aristodemus  was  assassinated  after- 
wards by  the  emissaries  of  Ecdemus  and  Demo- 
phanes,  two  patriotic  citirens  of  Megalopolis,  and 
friends  of  young  Philopoeraen.   (Plut.  Philop.  1.) 


His  sepulchral  mound  in  the  neigh lwurhood  of 
Megalopolis  was  seen  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias.  (viii.  36.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

AKISTODE'MI  S  ('A^o-t^tjmoi),  literary. 
1 .  Of  Nysa  in  Curia,  was  a  son  of  Mcnccrau's, 
and  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  grammarian,  Aristnr- 
chus.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  Ncm.  vii.  1  ;  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  650.)  Ho  himself  was  a  celebrated  grammarian, 
and  Strabo  in  his  youth  was  a  pupil  of  Aristodemus 
at  Nysa,  who  was  then  an  old  man.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Aristodemus  whom  the  Scholiast 
on  Pindar  (/#M.  i.  1 1)  calls  an  Alexandrian,  is  the 
same  ns  the  Nysaean,  who  must  have  resided  for 
some  time  at  Alexandria. 

2.  Of  Nysa,  u  relation  (di't^ior)  of  the  former, 
He  was  younger  than  the  former,  distinguished 
himself  as  a  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  and  is 
mentioned  among  the  instructors  of  Pompey  the 
Great.  During  the  earlier  period  of  his  life  ha 
taught  rhetoric  at  Nysa  and  Rhodes ;  in  his  later 
years  he  resided  at  Rome  and  instructed  the  sons 
of  Pompey  in  grammar.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  6.50.)  One 
of  these  two  grammarians  wrote  an  historical  work 
(hrrofiai),  the  first  book  of  which  is  quoted  by 
Parthcnius  {Eroi.  8),  but  whether  it  was  the  work 
of  the  elder  or  the  younger  Aristodemus,  and  what 
was  the  subject  of  it,  cannot  be  decided.  (Comp. 
Varr.  de  lAnp.  Lat.  x.  75,  ed.  M'uller ;  Schol.  ad 
Horn.  II.  ix.  354,  xiii.  1.) 

3.  Of  Elis,  a  Greek  writer,  who  is  referred  to 
by  Harpoemtion  (*.  v.  'LMayo&iKtu)  as  an  autho- 
rity respecting  the  number  of  the  Hellonodicae. 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by 
Tcrtullian  (de  An.  46)  and  Euscbius.  (Chran.  i. 
p.  37  ;  comp.  Synccllus,  p.  370,  ed.  Dindorf.)  Au 
Aristodemus  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeua  (xi.  p. 
495)  as  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  Pindar, 
and  is  often  referred  to  in  the  Scholia  on  Pindar, 
but  whether  he  is  the  Elean  or  Nysaean,  cannot  be 
decided. 

4.  Of  Thebes  (Schol.  ad  Timer*,  vii.  103), 
wrote  a  work  on  his  native  city  (eT)&u«<£),  which 
is  often  referred  to  by  ancient  authors,  and 
appears  to  have  treated  principally  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Thebes.  Suidas  (*.  v.  6fju>Ke>M>s  Z«vj,  where 
the  name  'AfwrroQdnis  has  been  justly  corrected 
into  'ApuTT^fiijMOi)  quotes  the  second  book  of  this 
work.  (Compare  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Phocn.  162, 
1120,  1126,  1163;  SchoL  ad  Apollo*.  Rhod.  ii. 
906  ;  Valckcnacr,  ad  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Phoen.  1 120, 
p.  732.) 

'I  here  are  many  passages  in  ancient  authors  in 
which  Aristodemus  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  writer, 
but  as  no  distinguishing  epithet  is  added  to  the 
name  in  those  passages,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  in  any  case  the  Aristodemus  is  identical 
with  any  of  thoso  mentioned  above,  or  distinct 
from  them.  Plutarch  (Parallel.  Min.  35)  speaks 
of  an  Aristodemus  as  the  author  of  a  collection  of 
fables,  one  of  which  he  relates.  A  second,  as  the 
author  of  ytKola  tbroprrifujvtvuaTCL,  is  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  244,  viii.  pp.  338,  345,  xiii.  p. 
585).  A  third  occurs  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Strom,  i.  p.  133)  as  the  author  of  a  work  wtoi 
iJpTj/i^TWK,  and  a  fourth  is  mentioned  as  the  epito- 
mizcr  of  a  work  of  Hcrodian,  which  he  dedicated 
to  one  Danaus.  (Suidas,  *.  v.  'AfHirrdirifios.)  A 
Platonic  philosopher  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (adv.  Colot.  init.)  as  his  content* 
porary.  [  L.  S.J 

ARISTODE'MUS    (  >..tto5,)uo»  ),  artist*, 
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306  ARISTOGEITOX 

J.  A  painter,  the  father  and  instructor  of  Nico- 
machus  [Nicomachus],  flourished  probahly  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century  a.  c.  (Plin.  xxxy. 
10.  s.  3G.) 

2.  A  statuary,  who  lived  aftor  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Among  other  works  of  his 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19)  mentions  a  statue  of  king 
Seleucus.  To  what  country  he  belonged  is  un- 
certain. 

3.  A  painter,  a  native  of  Caria,  contemporary 
with  Philostratus  the  cider,  with  whom  ho  was 
connected  by  the  ties  of  hospitality.  He  wrote  a 
work  giving  an  account  of  distinguished  painters, 
of  the  cities  in  which  painting  had  flourished  most, 
and  of  the  kings  who  had  encouraged  the  art. 
(Philostr.  Prooem.  Icon.  p.  4,  ed.  Jacobs.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A!USTO/DICUS('ApHrT<f8imif).  1.  Of  Cyme 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  son  of  Heracleides.  When 
his  fellow-citizens  were  advised,  by  an  oracle,  to 
deliver  up  Pactyes  to  the  Persians,  Aristodicus  dis- 
suaded them  from  it,  saying,  that  the  oracle  might 
be  a  fabrication,  as  Pactyes  had  come  to  them  as  a 
suppliant.  He  was  accordingly  sent  himself  to 
consult  the  oracle ;  but  the  answer  of  Apollo  was 
ine  same  as  before ;  and  when  Aristodicus,  in 
•rder  to  avert  the  criminal  act  of  surrendering  a 
suppliant,  endeavoured  in  a  very  ingenious  way, 
to  demonstrate  to  the  god,  that  he  was  giving  an 
unjust  command,  the  god  still  persisted  in  it,  and 
added,  that  it  was  intended  to  bring  ruin  upon 
Cyme.    (Herod.  I  158,  159.) 

2.  The  author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  in  one  of  which  he  is  called  a  Hho- 
dian,  but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 
(Brunck,  Analeet.  p.  260,  comp.  p.  191  ;  AnthoU 
Gr.  vii.  189,  473.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOGE1TON.  [Hakmoml's.] 
ARISTOGEITON  (Vtprrvpffw),  an  Athe- 
nian  orator  and  adversary  of  Demosthenes  and 
Deinarchus.  His  father,  Scydimus,  died  in  prison, 
as  ho  was  a  debtor  of  the  state  and  unable  to  pay : 
his  son,  Aristogeiton,  who  inherited  the  debt,  was 
likewise  imprisoned  for  some  time.  He  is  called  a 
demagogue  and  a  sycophant,  and  his  eloquence  is 
described  as  of  a  coarse  and  vehement  character. 
(Hermog.  de  Form.  Oral.  i.  p.  296,  and  the  Scho- 
liast passim  ;  Phot.  Cod.  p.  496  ;  Plut.  Phoc.  10 ; 
Quintil.  xii.  10.  §  22.)  His  impudence  drew  upon 
him  the  surname  of  "  the  dog."    He  was  often  ac- 


cused by  Demosthenes  and  others,  and  defended 
himself  in  a  number  of  orations  which  are  lost. 
Among  the  extant  speeches  of  Demosthenes  there 
are  two  against  Aristogeiton,  and  among  those  of 
Deinarchus  there  is  one.  Suidas  and  Eudocia 
(p.  65)  mention  seven  orations  of  Aristogeiton 
(comp. Phot.  C<*i.  pp.491,  495  ;  Tzctz.  C'Ai/.vi  94, 
Ac,  105,  Ac;  Harpocrat.  $.  er.  A$roK\tlSr)s  and 
BtpcafUpot) ,  and  an  eighth  against  Phrync  is  men- 
tioned by  A  thenaeus.  (xiii.  p.  591.)  Aristogeiton 
died  in  prison.  (Plut  ApophtL  Ucij.  p.  188,  b. ; 
compare  Taylor,  Prarf.  ad  Dcmmth.  Oral.  e. 
Ari*it*f.  in  Schncfcr's  Apparut.  Crit.  iv.  p.  297, 
&c. ;  and  Aeschin.  c.  Timarch.  p.  22  ;  S.  Thorlacius, 
Opuscul.  i i.  pp.  20 1  —24  0. )  I L.  S.  ] 

ARISTOGEITON  ('Aptaroythuy),  a  statuary, 
a  native  of  Thebes.  In  conjunction  with  Hypato- 
dorus,  he  was  the  maker  of  some  statues  of  the 
heroes  of  Argive  and  Theban  tradition,  which  the 
Argives  had  made  to  commemorate  a  victory  pained 
by  themselves  and  the  Athenians  over  the  Lace- 
daemonians at  Oenoe  in  Argolis,  and  dedicated  in 


AR1STOLOCHUS. 

the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  (Paus.  x.  10.  §  3.) 
The  names  of  these  two  artists  occur  together  like- 
wise on  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  found  at  Delphi, 
which  had  been  erected  in  honour  of  a  citizen  ol 
Orchomenus,  who  had  been  a  victor  probably  in  the 
Pythian  games.  (Biickh,  Corp.  Inter.  25.)  We 
learn  from  this  inscription  that  they  were  both 
Thehans.  Pliny  says  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19),  that  Hy- 
patodonis  lived  about  Ol.  102.  The  above-men- 
tioned inscription  was  doubtless  earlier  than  Ol. 
104,  when  Orchomenos  was  destroyed  by  the 
Theltfins. 

The  battle  mentioned  by  Pausanias  was  probably 
some  skirmish  in  the  war  which  followed  the  tresty 
between  the  Athenians  and  Argives,  which  waa 
brought  about  by  Alcibiades,  B.  c.  420.  It  appears 
therefore  that  Aristogeiton  and  Hypatodorus  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  and  the  early  part  of 
the  fourth  centuries  b.  c.  Biickh  attempts  to  shew 
thnt  Aristogeiton  was  the  son  of  Hypatodorus,  but 
his  arguments  are  not  very  convincing.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTO'GENES  ('A^oro-y^i),  was  one  of 
the  ten  commanders  appointed  to  supersede  Alci- 
biades after  the  battle  of  Notium,  b.  c.  407.  (Xen. 
/ML  i.  5.  §  16  ;  Diod.  xiii.  74  ;  Plut  Ale.  c.  36.) 
He  was  one  of  the  eight  who  conquered  Callicratidaa 
at  Arginusae,  a.  c.  406 ;  and  Protomachus  and 
himself,  by  not  returning  to  Athens  after  the  bat- 
tle, escaped  the  fate  of  their  six  colleagues,  though 
sentence  of  condemnation  was  passed  against  them 
in  their  absence.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  7.  §§  1,  34  ;  Diod. 
xiii.  101.)  [E.  E.] 

AKISTO'GENES  ('Apurroyivrii),  the  name  of 
two  Greek  physicians  mentioned  by  Suidas,  of 
whom  one  was  a  native  of  Thasoa,  and  wrote 
several  medical  works,  of  which  some  of  the  titles 
arc  preserved.  The  other  was  a  native  of  Cnidos, 
nnd  was  servant  to  Chrysippus,  the  philosopher, 
according  to  Suidas ;  or  rather,  as  Galen  says  (de 
Vcn.  Sret.  adv.  Krasistr.  Horn.  Dei},  c.  2,  de  Cur. 
Rat.  per  Vcn.  Sect.  c.  2,  voL  xi.  pp.  197,  252),  he 
was  a  pupil  of  the  physician  of  that  name,  and  af- 
terwards became  physician  to  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
king  of  Macedonia,  a.  c.  283 — 239.  A  physician 
of  this  name  is  quoted  by  CeUus,  and  Pliny. 
Hardouin  (in  his  Index  of  authors  quoted  by 
Pliny)  thinks  that  the  two  physicians  mentioned 
by  Suidas  were  in  fact  one  and  the  same  person, 
and  that  he  was  called  **  Cnidins"  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  "Thasius"  from  his  residence  ; 
this,  however,  is  quite  uncertain.  ( Fabric  ZfiW.  Gr. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  83,  ed.  vet ;  Kiihn,  Additoin.  ad  Eien- 
chum  Medieor.  Veter.  a  Jo.  A.  Fabricio,  $e.  ejehifntum, 
Lips.  1826,  4to.,  fascic.  iii.  p.  10.)  [W.A.G.] 

ABISTOLAUS,  a  painter,  the,  son  and  scholar 
of  Pau&ias.  [PaCsias.]  He  flourished  therefore 
about  Ol.  1 18,  b.  c.  308.  Pliny  (xxxv.  1 1.  s.  40) 
mentions  several  of  his  works,  and  characterises 
his  stvlc  as  in  the  highest  degree  severe.  [C.  P.M.] 

ARISTO'LOCHUS  ( 'ApurrAoxof ),  a  tragic 
poet,  who  is  not  mentioned  anywhere  except  in  the 
collection  of  the  Epistles  formerly  attributed  to 
Phalaris  (Episf.  18,  ed.  Lcnncp.),  where  the 
tyrant  is  made  to  speak  of  him  with  indignation 
for  venturing  to  compete  with  him  in  writing 
tragedies.  But  with  the  genuineneu  of  those 
epistles  the  existence  of  Aristolochus  must  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  Bentley  (Phalaris,  p.  260)  has 
shewn,  that  if  Aristolochus  were  a  real  personage, 
this  tragic  writer  must  have  lived  before  tragedy 
was  known.  [I*.  S.J 
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AUIS'IOM  ACHI'S. 

ARISTOMACIIE  ('Apurro^xv).  1.  The 
daughter  of  llippnrinus  of  Syracuse,  nnd  the  sister 
of  Dion,  was  married  to  the  elder  Dionysius  on 
the  tame  day  thnt  he  married  Doris  of  Locri. 
She  bore  him  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  with 
one  of  whom,  namely  Arete,  she  afterwards 
perished.  (Plut.  Z>iV>»,  3,  6;  Diod.  xiv.  44,  xvi. 
6  ;  Aelian,  V.  //.  xiii.  10,  who  erroneously  calls 
her  Aristaenete  ;  Cic.  7**c  v.  '20;  Val.  Max.  ix. 
13,  ext.  4.)    Hespecting  her  death,  see  Arktk. 

2.  Of  Kr\  ihrae,  a  poetess,  who  conquered  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  dedicated  in  the  treasury  of 
Skryon  a  golden  book,  that  is,  probably  one  written 
with  golden  letUr*.    (Pint.  Symp.  v.  2.  §  10.) 

ARISTOMACHUS  {'Aptoronaxo*).  1.  A 
son  of  Talaus  and  Lysimache,  and  brother  of 
Adrastus.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  13.)  He  was  the 
father  of  Hippomedon,  one  of  the  seven  heroes 
atfdnst  Thebes.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  3.)  Hyginus 
{Fait.  70)  makes  Hippomedon  a  son  of  a  sister  of 
Adrastus.    (Comp.  Pans.  x.  10.  §  2.) 

2.  A  son  of  Clcodemus  or  C'leodaeus,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Heracles,  was  the  father  of  Te menus, 
Cresphonten,  and  Aristodemus.  He  marched  into 
Peloponnesus  at  the  time  when  Tisainenu%  the 
son  of  Orestes,  ruled  over  the  Peninsula;  but  his 
expedition  failed  as  he  had  misunderstood  the 
oracle,  and  he  fell  in  battle.  (Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  2 ; 
Pans.  ii.  7.  §  6;  Herod,  vi.  52.)  Another  Aris- 
tomachus  occurs  in  Pans.  vi.  21.  §  7.      [L.  S.] 

AIUST(rMACHUS('A^(rro>axoj).  1.  Tyrant 
of  Argos  in  the  reign  and  under  the  patronage  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas.  He  kept  the  citizens  of 
Argos  in  a  defenceless  condition,  but  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him,  aud  arms  were  secretly 
introduced  into  the  town  by  a  contrivance  of 
Aratus  who  wished  to  gain  Argos  for  the  Achaean 
league.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  persons 
concerned  in  it  took  to  flight.  But  AriBtomachus 
was  soon  after  assassinated  by  slaves,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ariatippus  II.    (Plut.  A  rut.  2.5.) 

2.  Succeeded  Aristippus  II.  in  the  tyranny 
of  Argos  apparently  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Demetrius,  (b.  c.  240—230.)  He  seems  to 
have  been  related  to  some  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  tyranny  of  Argos.  (Polyb.  ii  59.)  After  the 
death  of  Demetrius,  b.  c.  229,  he  resigned  his 
power,  as  Lydiades  had  done  before,  and  several 
others  did  now,  for  the  influence  of  Macedonia  in 
Peloponnesus  had  nearly  ceased,  and  the  Aetolians 
were  allied  with  the  Achaeuns.  A  r  .  stomach  us 
had  been  persuaded  to  this  step  by  Aratus,  who 
gave  him  fifty  talents  that  he  might  he  able  to  pay 
off  and  dismiss  hi»  mercenaries.  Argos  now  joined 
the  Achaean  league,  and  Aristomachus  was  chosen 
•trategu*  of  the  Achacans  for  the  year  B.  c.  227. 
(Plut.  Aral.  35;  Polyb.  ii.  44;  Paus.  ii.  8.  §  5; 
Plut.  Cleom.  4.)  In  this  capacity  he  undertook 
the  command  in  the  war  against  Cleomenes  of 
Sparta,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  checked  by  the 
jealousy  of  Aratus  in  consequence  of  which  he 
afterwards  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Achaeans  and 
went  over  to  Cleomenes  who  with  his  assistance 
took  possession  of  Argos.  Aristomachus  now  again 
assumed  the  tyranny  at  Argos.  Aratus  tried  in 
vain  to  recover  that  city  for  the  Achaean  league, 
and  the  consequence  only  was  that  the  tyrant 
ordered  80  distinguished  Argives  to  be  put  to  death, 
as  they  were  suspected  of  being  favourable  to- 
wards the  Achaeans.  Not  long  afterwaids  how- 
ever, Argos  was  tnken  by  Antigonus  Boson,  whose 
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assistance  Aratus  had  called  in.  Aristomachus 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Achacans  who  strangled 
him  and  threw  him  into  the  sea  at  Cenchreac. 
(Polyb.  ii.  59,  CO;  Plut.  Ami.  44  ;  Schom,  Ge- 
tckiJds  Urvcherd.  p.  118,  note  1.) 

3.  The  leader  of  the  popular  party  at  Croton,  in 
the  Hannibalian  war,  about  it.  c.  215.  At  that 
time  nearly  all  the  towns  of  southern  Italy  were 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  people  being  in  favour 
of  the  Carthaginians  and  the  nobles  or  senators  in 
favour  of  the  Romans.  The  Bnittiaiis,  who  were 
in  ulliance  with  the  Carthaginians  had  hoped  to 
gain  possession  of  Croton  with  their  assistance. 
As  this  had  not  been  done,  they  determined  to 
make  the  conquest  by  themselves.  A  deserter 
from  Croton  informed  them  of  the  state  of  political 
parties  there,  and  thnt  Aristomachus  was  ready 
to  surrender  the  town  to  them.  The  Rruttians 
marched  with  an  army  against  Croton,  nnd  as  the 
lower  parts,  which  were  inhabited  by  the  people, 
were  0|>en  and  easy  of  access,  they  soon  gained 
possession  of  them.  Aristomachus  however,  as  if 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Rruttians,  withdrew 
to  the  arx,  where  the  nobles  were  assembled  and 
defended  themselves.  The  Rruttians  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  people  of  Croton  besieged  the  nobles 
in  the  arx,  nnd  when  they  found  that  they  made 
no  impression,  they  applied  to  Hanuo  the  Cartha- 
ginian for  assistance.  He  proposed  to  the  Croto- 
niats  to  receive  the  Bruttians  as  colonists  within 
the  extensive  but  deserted  walls  of  their  city ;  hut 
all  the  Crotoniats,  with  the  exception  of  Aristoma- 
chus, declared  that  they  would  rather  die  than  «ub- 
mit  to  this.  As  Aristomachus  who  had  betrayed 
the  town,  was  unable  to  betray  the  arx  also,  he 
saw  no  way  but  to  take  to  flight,  and  he  accord- 
ingly went  over  to  Hanno.  The  Crotoniats  soon 
after  quitted  their  town  altogether  and  migrated 
to  Locri.    (Liv.  xxiv.  2,  3.) 

4.  A  Greek  writer  on  agriculture  or  domestic 
economy,  who  is  quoted  several  times  by  Plinv. 
(//.  Ar.  xiii.  47,  xiv.  24,  xix.  26.  §  4.)      fL.  S*.] 

AHISTO'M  ACI1  US(*A^i(rr<JuaxoO,n  statuary, 
bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  made  statues 
of  courtezans.  His  age  is  not  known.  (Anthol. 
Palat.  vi.  268.)  [C  P.  M.] 

ARISTOME'DES  ('ApMrrouijoijs),  a  statuary, 
a  native  of  Thebes  nnd  a  contemporary  of  Pindnr. 
In  conjunction  with  his  fcllow-townsmnn  Socrates 
he  made  a  statue  of  Cybele,  which  was  dedicated 
bv  Pindar  in  the  temple  of  that  goddess  near 
Thebes.   (Paus.  ix.  25.  §  3.)  [C.  P.  M.) 

AHISTO'M EDON  CApttrrofiitop),  an  Argive 
statuary,  who  lived  shortly  before  the  Persian  wars 
made  some  statues  dedicated  by  the  Phocians  at 
Delphi,  to  commemorate  their  victory  otxt  the  The»- 
salians.  (Paus.  x.  1.  §§  3— 10.)       [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTO'MENES  ('Apiirrou^f),  the  Messe- 
nian,  the  hero  of  the  second  war  with  Sparta,  ha* 
been  connected  by  some  writers  with  the  first  war 
(Myron,  tip.  Fata.  iv.  6  ;  Diod.  Sic.  xv.  66,  Fragm* 
x.),  but  in  defiance  apparently  of  all  tradition. 
(Tyrt.  up.  Faut.  L  c ;  Miiller,  Dor.  i.  7.  §  9.)  For 
the  events  of  his  life  our  main  authority  is  Pausa- 
nias  and  he  appears  to  have  principally  followed 
RhianuB  the  Cretan,  the  author  of  a  lost  epic  poem, 
of  which  Aristomencs  was  the  hero.  (Paus.  iv  6.) 
The  life  of  Aristomcr.es,  therefore,  belongs  more  to 
legend  than  to  history,  though  the  truth  of  its 
general  outline  mav  be 'depended  on.  (Paus.  iv.  22; 
Polvh.  iv.  33.) 

x  2 
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Thirty-nine*  years  had  elapsed  since  the  capture 
of  Ithotue  and  the  end  of  the  first  Messemuu  war, 
when  the  spirit  of  Mcssenia,  chafing  under  a  de- 
grading yoke  (Polyb.  iv.  32  ;  Justin,  iii.  5  ;  Tyrt. 
n/>.  J'aus.  iv.  14),  and  eager  for  revolt,  found  a 
leader  in  Aristomcnes  of  Andania,  sprung  froih  the 
royal  line  of  Aepytus,  and  even  referred  by  legen- 
dary tradition  to  a  miraculous  and  superhuman 
origin.  (Paus.  iv.  14.)  Having  gained  promises  of 
assistance  from  Argoa,  Arcadia,  Sicyon,  Elis,  and 
Pisa  (Paus.  iv.  15;  Strab.  viiL  p.  362),  the  hero 
began  the  war,  b.  c.  685.  The  first  battle  at 
Derae,  before  the  arrival  of  the  allies  on  either 
side,  was  indecisive ;  but  Aristomcnes  so  distin- 
guished himself  there  by  hi*  valour,  that  he  was 
offered  the  throne,  but  refused  it,  and  received  the 
office  of  supreme  commander.  This  was  followed 
by  a  remarkable  exploit.  Entering  Sparta  by 
night,  he  affixed  a  shield  to  the  temple  of  Athena 
of  the  Brazen  House  (XoXjcIoikos),  with  the  in- 
scription, "Dedicated  by  Aristomcnes  to  the  god- 
dess from  the  Spartan  spoils."  The  next  year,  he 
utterly  defeated  the  enemy  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boar's  Pillar  (xdirpow  ffii^ui),  a  place  in  the  region 
of  Stenyclerus,  at  which  the  allies  on  both  sides 
were  present,  and  the  hosts  were  animated  respec- 
tively by  the  exhortations  of  Tyrtaeus  and  the 
Messenian  Hierophants.  (Paus.  i v.  16;  Miiller, 
Dor.  i.  5.  §  16,  i.  7.  §  9,  note,  iu  10.  §  3.)  His 
next  exploit  was  the  attack  and  plunder  of  Pharac 
(Pharis,  //.  ii.  582) ;  and  it  was  only  the  wanting 
voice  of  Helen  and  the  Twin  Brothers,  visiting 
him  in  a  dream,  that  saved  Sparta  itself  from  his 
assault  But  he  surprised  by  an  ambush  the 
Laconian  maidens  who  were  celebrating  at  Caryae 
with  dances  the  worship  of  Artemis,  and  carried 
them  to  Mcssenia,  and  himself  protected  them 
from  the  violence  of  his  followers,  and  restored 
them,  for  ransom,  uninjured.  Next  came,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  war,  at  which  point  the  poem  of 
Rhianus  began,  the  battle  of  the  Trench  (firydXij 
ritppos),  where,  through  the  treachery  of  Aristo- 
crates,  the  Arcadian  leader,  Aristomencs  suffered 
his  first  defeat,  and  the  Messenian  army  was  cut 
almost  to  pieces.  (Paus.  iv.  17.)  But  the  hero 
gathered  the  remnant  to  the  mountain  fortress  of 
Eira,  and  there  maintained  the  war  for  eleven 
years  (Rhian.  ap.  Paus.  iv.  17),  and  so  ravaged 
the  land  of  Laconia,  that  the  Spartans  decreed 
that  the  border  should  be  left  untitled.  In  one  of 
his  incursions,  however,  they  met  and  overpowered 
him  with  superior  numbers,  and  carrying  him  with 
fifty  of  his  comrades  to  Sparta,  cast  them  into  the 
pit  (k«o8o$)  where  condemned  criminals  were 
thrown.  The  rest  perished  ;  not  so  Aristomcnes, 
the  favourite  of  the  gods ;  for  legends  told  how  an 
eagle  bore  him  up  on  its  win^s  us  he  fell,  and  a 
fox  guided  him  on  the  third  day  from  the  cavern. 
The  enemy  could  not  believe  that  he  had  returned 
to  Eira,  till  the  destruction  of  an  army  of  Corin- 
thians, who  were  coming  to  the  Spartans'  aid, 
convinced  them  that  Aristomencs  was  indeed  once 
more  amongst  them.  And  now  it  was  that  he 
offered  for  a  second  time  to  Zeus  of  It  home  the 
sacrifice  for  the  slaughter  of  a  hundred  enemies 
com  p.  Plut  Horn,  c  25).  The 
H3*acinthian  festival  coming  on  at  Sparta,  a  truce 


•  This  date  is  from  Paus.  iv.  15  ;  but  see  Jus- 
tin, ift.  5 ;  MiilL  Dor.  i.  7,  10,  Append,  ix.,  Hist, 
of  Gr.  Li',  c  10.  §  5  ;  Clint.  Fast.  i.  p.  256. 


was  made,  and  Aristomcnes,  wandering  on  the 
faith  of  it  too  far  from  Eira,  was  seized  by  some 
Cretan  bowmen  (mercenaries  of  Sparta)  and  placed 
in  bonds,  but  again  burst  them,  and  slew  his  foes 
through  the  aid  of  a  maiden  who  dwelt  in  the 
house  where  they  lodged  him,  and  whom  he  be- 
trothed in  gratitude  to  his  son  Gorgus.  But  the 
anger  of  the  Twins  was  roused  against  him,  for  be 
was  said  to  have  counterfeited  then,  and  polluted 
with  blood  a  Spartan  festival  in  their  honour. 
(Thirlwall,  Gr.  Hid.  vol.  i.  p.  364 ;  Polyaen.  xL 
31.)  So  the  favour  of  heaven  was  turned  from  his 
country,  and  the  hour  of  her  fall  came.  A  wild 
fig-tree,  called  in  the  Messenian  dialect  by  the 
same  name  that  also  means  a  goat  (rpdryor),  which 
overhung  the  Neda,  touched  at  length  the  water 
with  its  leaves,  and  Theoclus  the  seer  privately 
warned  Aristomcnes  that  the  Delphic  oracle  was 
accomplished,  which  after  the  battle  of  the  Trench 
had  thus  declared  (Paus.  iv.  20) : 

io~rt  rpdyot  wiyytri  N^Stji  iXixSfyoov  tfcwp, 

oiK  fn  MtfforJvTM'  pvoftiu,  cx<Me*r  ycLp  iAfflpoi. 

Sparta,  therefore,  was  to  triumph  ;  but  the  future 
revival  of  Mcssenia  had  been  declared  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  Lycus,  son  of  Pandion  (Paus.  iv.  20, 
26,  x.  12)  to  depend  on  the  preservation  of  a  sa- 
cred tablet,  whereon  were  described  the  forms  of 
worship  to  Demeter  and  Persephone,  said  to  have 
been  brought  of  old  by  the  priestly  hero  Caucon 
from  Ekusis  to  Mcssenia.  (Paus.  iv.  26.)  This 
holy  treasure  Aristomencs  secretly  buried  in 
It  home,  and  then  returned  to  Eira  prepared  for 
the  worst.  Soon  after,  the  Spartans  surprised  Eira 
by  night,  while  Aristomcnes  was  disabled  by  a 
wound,  even  as  though  it  had  been  impossible  for 
Messenia  to  fall  while  her  hero  watched  ;  yet  for 
three  days  and  nights  (though  he  knew  the  will  ot 
the  gods,  and  was  fighting  against  hope)  he  main- 
tained the  struggle  with  his  thinned  and  fainting 
band,  and  at  length,  forming  the  remnant  into  a 
hollow  square,  with  the  women  and  children  in 
the  midst,  he  demanded  and  obtained  a  free  pas- 
sage from  the  enemy.  (Paus.  iv.  20, 21.)  Arriving 
safely  and  receiving  a  hospitable  welcome  in  Arca- 
dia, he  formed  a  plan  for  surprising  and  assaulting 
Sparta,  but  was  again  betrayed  by  Aristocrates : 
him  his  countrymen  stoned  for  his  treachery,  while 
Aristomencs,  gentle  as  brave,  wept  for  the  traitor's 
fate.  (Paus.  iv.  22;  Polyb.  iv.  33;  but  see  MulL 
Dor.  i.  7.  §  11.)  Yet  he  could  not  bear  to  relin- 
quish the  thought  of  war  with  Sparta,  and  he  re- 
fused therefore  to  take  the  lead  of  the  band  which, 
under  his  sons,  went  and  settlcfl  at  Rbcgium.  He 
obtained,  however,  no  opportunity  for  vengeance  ; 
it  was  not  in  his  life  that  retribution  was  to  come ; 
but  while  he  was  consulting  the  Delphic  oracle. 
Damage  tun,  king  of  Ialysus  in  Rhodes,  being  there 
at  the  same  time,  was  enjoined  by  the  god  uto 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  best  of  the  Greeks.*' 
Such  a  command,  he  thought,  could  have  but  one 
interpretation  ;  so  he  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of 
Aristomencs,  who  accompanied  him  to  Rhodes, 
and  there  ended  his  days  in  peace.  The  Rhodians 
raised  to  him  a  splendid  monument,  and  honoured 
him  as  a  hero,  and  from  him  were  descended  the 
illustrious  family  of  the  Diagoridae.  (Paus.  iv.  24  ; 
Pind.  Ol.  vii. ;  Mull.  Dor.  i.  7.  §  1 1.)  His  bone* 
were  said  to  have  been  brought  back  to  Messenia 
(Paus.  iv.  32) ;  his  namo  still  lived  in  the  hearts 
of  his  worshipping  countrymen ;  and  later  legends 
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told,  when  Messenia  had  once  more  regained  her 
place  among  the  nations  (a  c.  370),  how  at  Leuc- 
tra  the  apparition  of  Aristomenes  had  been  seen, 
aiding  the  Theban  host  and  scattering  the  bands  of 
Sparta.  (Paus.  iv.  32.)  [E.  E.] 

ARISTO'MENES  fAporojifeiO.  1.  A 
comic  poet  of  Athena.  He  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Attic  comedy,  or  more  correctly  to  the  second  class 
•f  the  poets  constituting  the  old  Attic  comedy. 
For  the  ancient*  teem  to  distinguish  the  comic  poets 
who  flourished  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  from 
those  who  lived  during  that  war,  and  Aristomenes 
belonged  to  the  latter.  (Suidas,  t.  v.  'Apurro- 
nirqs  ;  Eadocia,  p.  65 ;  Argum.  ad  Aristoph. 
EquiL)  He  was  sometimes  ridiculed  by  the  sur- 
name 6  Suprroiot,  which  may  have  been  derived  from 
the  circumstance  that  cither  he  himself  or  his  father, 
at  one  time,  was  an  artizan,  perhaps  a  carpenter. 
As  early  as  the  year  B.  c.  4*25,  he  brought  out  a 
piece  called  rfAo^'poi,  on  the  same  occasion  that 
the  Equites  of  Aristophanes  and  the  Satyri  of 
Cratinus  were  performed ;  and  if  it  is  true  that 
another  piece  entitled  Admetus  was  performed  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  in 
a  c  3J>'J,  the  dramatic  career  of  Aristomenes  was 
very  long.  (Argum.  ad  AristopL  I'lut.)  Hut  we 
know  of  only  a  few  comedies  of  Aristomenes; 
Meineke  conjectures  that  the  Admetus  was  brought 
out  together  with  the  first  edition  of  Aristophanes' 
Plutus,  an  hypothesis  based  upon  very  weak 
grounds.  Of  the  two  plays  mentioned  no  frag- 
ment* arc  extant ;  besides  these  we  know  the 
titles  and  possess  a  few  fragments  of  three  others, 
vii.  1.  BorfBol,  which  is  sometimes  attributed  to 
Aristophanes,  the  names  of  Aristomenes  and  Aristo- 
phanes being  often  confounded  in  the  MSS.  2. 
r<n)T*i,  and  3.  &t6vvooi  oVktjttJi.  There  are  also 
three  fragments  of  which  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  belong  to  any  of  the  plays  here  mentioned, 
or  to  others,  the  titles  of  which  are  unknown. 
(Athcn.  i.  p.  11  ;  Pollux,  vii.  167;  Harpocrat.  «. 
c.  firro'iKioY.  Cotnp.  Meineke,  Quaesl.  Seen.  Spec* 
ii.  p.  48,  &c,  Hut.  Crit.  Com.  Cr.  p.  210,  &c.) 

2.  An  actor  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  and  was  a  freed-raan  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  who  used  to  call  him  'AttxkoWj'?^.  He 
was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  is  also  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  a  work  wpos  toi  ttpovpyias,  the 
third  book  of  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus.  (iii. 
p.  115.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  one  men- 
tioned bv  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodiua. 
(i.  164.) 

3.  A  Greek  writer  on  agriculture,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Varro  (de  He  Hurt.  i.  1  ;  Columella,  i. 
1 ;  among  those  whose  native  place  was  unknown. 

4.  An  Acamanian,  a  friend  and  flatterer  of  the 
contemptible  Agathocles,  who  for  a  time  had  the 
government  of  Egypt  in  the  name  of  the  young 
king  Ptolemy  V.  (Euergctes.)  During  the  admi- 
nistration of  Agathocles  Aristomenes  was  all-pow- 
erful, and  when  the  insurrection  against  Agathocles 
broke  out  in  a  c.  205,  Aristomenes  was  the  only 
one  among  his  friends  who  ventured  to  go  and  try 
to  pacify  the  rebellious  Macedonians.  But  this 
attempt' was  useless,  and  Aristomenes  himself  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  murdered  by  the  insurgents. 
After  Agathocles  was  put  to  death,  Tlepolemus, 
who  had  headed  the  insurrection,  was  appointed 
recent.  But  about  a  c.  202,  Aristomenes 
contrived  to  get  the  regency  and  distinguish- 
ed himself  aow  by  the  energy  and  wisdom  of 


his  administration  no  less  than  previously  by  his 
faithfulness  to  Agathocles.  Scopaa  and  Dicaear- 
chus,  two  powerful  men,  who  ventured  to  oppose 
his  government,  were  put  to  death  by  his  com- 
mand. Towards  the  young  king,  Aristomenes 
was  a  frank,  open,  and  sincere  councillor;  but  as 
the  king  grew  up  to  manhood,  he  became  less  and 
less  able  to  bear  the  sincerity  of  Aristomenes, 
who  was  at  last  condemned  to  death,  in  a  c.  192. 
(Polyb.  xv.  31,  xviii.  36,  &c. ;  Diod.  Excerpt, 
lil:  xxix.,  de  VirU  et  Vit.  p.  573;  Plut.  de  Discern. 
Adulat.  32.)  [L.  S.J 

ARISTO'MENES,  a  painter,  born  at  Thaws, 
is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  (iii.  Prooem.  §  2),  but 
did  not  attain  to  any  distinction.       [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTON  ('Aplrrvy),  king  of  Sparta,  14th  of 
the  Eurypontids,  6on  of  Agesicles,  contemporary  of 
Anaxandridcs,  ascended  the  Spartan  throne  before 
ac.560,  and  died  somewhat  before  (Paus.  iii.  7),  or 
at  any  rate  not  long  after,  510.  He  thus  reigned 
about  50  years,  and  was  of  high  reputation,  of 
which  the  public  prayer  for  a  son  for  him,  when 
the  house  of  Procles  had  other  representatives,  is  a 
testimony.  Demaratus,  hence  named,  was  borne 
him,  after  two  barren  marriages,  by  a  third  wife, 
whom  he  obtained,  it  is  said,  by  a  fraud  from  her 
husband,  his  friend,  Agetus.  (Herod,  i.  65,  vi.  61  — 
66  ;  Paus. iii.  7.§  7;  Pint  Apophth.  Lae.)  [A. H. C] 

ARISTON  ('ApurTMi'),  son  of  Pyrrhichus,  a  Co- 
rinthian, one  of  those  apparently  who  made  their 
way  into  Syracuse  in  the  second*  year  of  the  Sici- 
lian expedition,  414  a  c,  is  named  once  by  Thu- 
cydides,  in  his  account  of  the  sea-fight  preceding 
the  arrival  of  the  second  armament  (413a  c),  and 
styled  the  most  skilful  steersman  on  the  side  of  the 
Syracusans.  He  suggested  to  them  the  stratagem 
of  retiring  early,  giving  the  men  their  meal  on  the 
shore,  and  then  renewing  the  combat  unexpectedly, 
which  in  that  battle  gave  them  their  first  naval 
victory,  (vii.  39  ;  comp.  Polyacn.  v.  13v  Plu- 
tarch (Nicias,  20,  25)  and  Diodorus  (xiii.  10)  as- 
cribe to  him  further  the  invention  or  introduction  at 
Syracuse  of  the  important  alterations  in  the  build 
of  their  galleys'  bows,  mentioned  by  Thucydides 
(vii.  34),  and  said  by  him  to  have  been  previously 
used  by  the  Corinthians  in  the  action  off  Erineus. 
Plutarch  adds,  that  he  fell  when  the  victory  was  just 
won,  in  the  last  and  decisive  sea-fight.  [A.  II.  C.J 

ARISTON  ('Ap/orwH,  historical.  1.  Was 
sent  out  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  to  ex- 
plore the  western  coast  of  Arabia,  which  derived 
its  name  of  Poseideion  from  an  altar  which  Ariston 
had  erected  there  to  Poseidon.    (Diod.  iii.  41.) 

2.  A  strategus  of  the  Aetoliansin  a  c.  221,  who, 
labouring  under  some  boilily  defect,  left  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  to  Scopus  and  Dorimachus, 
while  he  himself  remained  ut  home.  Notwith- 
standing the  declarations  of  the  Achaeans  to  regard 
every  one  as  an  enemy  who  should  trespass  upon 
the  territories  of  Messenia  or  Achaia,  the  Aetolian 
commanders  invaded  Peloponnesus,  and  Ariston 
was  stupid  enough,  in  the  face  of  thi*  fact,  to 
assert  that  the  Aetolians  and  Achaeans  were  at 
peace  with  each  other.    (Polyb.  iv.  5,  9,  17.) 

3.  The  leader  of  an  insurrection  at  Cyrenc  in 
B.  c.  403,  who  obtained  possession  of  the  town  and 
put  to  death  or  expelled  all  the  nobles.  The  latter 
however  afterwards  became  reconciled  to  the 
popular  party,  and  the  powers  of  the  government 
wt-re  divided  between  the  two  parties  (Diod.  siy. 
34  ;  comp.  Paus,  iv.  26.  §  2.) 
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4.  Of  Megalopolis,  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  the  Romans  against  Perseus  in  B.  c.  170, 
advised  the  Achacans  to  join  the  Romans,  and  not 
to  remain  neutral  between  the  two  belligerent  par- 
ties. In  the  year  following,  he  was  one  of  the 
Achaean  ambassadors,  who  were  sent  to  bring 
about  a  peace  between  Antiochus  III.  and  Ptolemy 
Philopator.    (Polyb.  xxviii.  6,  xxix.  10.) 

5.  A  Rhodian,  who  was  sent,  in  the  spring  of 
B.  c.  170,  with  several  others  as  ambassador  to 
the  Roman  consul,  Q.  Marcius  Philippua,  in  Mace- 
donia, to  renew  the  friendship  with  the  Romans, 
and  clear  his  countrymen  from  the  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  them  by  some  persons. 
(Polyb.  xxviii.  14.) 

6.  Of  Tyre,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  friend 
of  Hannibal  When  the  latter  was  staying  at  the 
court  of  Antiochus  and  meditated  a  fresh  war 
against  the  Romans,  he  despatched  Ariston  to  Car- 
thage to  rouse  his  friends  there.  Hannibal,  how- 
ever, lest  the  messenger  should  be  intercepted, 
gave  him  nothing  in  writing.  On  Ariston's  arrival 
at  Carthage,  the  enemies  of  Hannibal  soon  conjec- 
tured the  object  of  his  presence  from  his  frequent 
interviews  with  the  men  of  the  other  party.  The 
suspicions  were  at  last  loudly  expressed,  and  Aris- 
ton was  summoned  to  explain  the  objects  of  his 
visit.  The  explanations  given  were  not  very  sa- 
tisfactory, and  the  trial  was  deferred  till  the  next 
day.  But  in  the  night  Ariston  embarked  and  fled, 
leaving  behind  a  letter  which  he  put  up  in  a  pub- 
lic place,  and  in  which  he  declared  that  the  com- 
munications he  had  brought  were  not  for  any  pri- 
vate individual,  but  for  the  senate.  Respecting 
the  consequences  of  this  stratagem,  see  Li  v.  xxxiv. 
61,  62.  Compare  Appian,  Syr.  8;  Justin,  xxxi. 
4.  IL.  S.] 

ARISTON  ^Apttrruv),  literary.  1.  A  son  of 
Sophocles  by  Theoris.  (Suidaa,  s.  v.  'lo<fxSy.)  He 
had  a  sou  of  the  name  of  Sophocles,  who  is  said  to 
have  brought  out,  in  B.  c.  401,  the  Oedipus  in 
Colonus  of  his  grandfather  Sophocles.  (Arguin.  ad 
Soph.  Ckd.  CuL  p.  12,  ed.  Wunder.)  Whether  he 
is  the  same  as  the  Ariston  who  is  called  a  writer 
of  tragedies  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  viL  10*4),  and  one  of 
whose  tragedies  was  directed  against  Mnesthenus, 
cannot  be  said  with  any  certainty,  though  Fabri- 
cius  (Dibi.  Gr.  ii.  p.  2H7)  takes  it  for  granted. 

2.  A  friend  of  Aristotle,  the  philosopher,  to 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  some  letters. 
(Diog.  Laert.  v.  27.) 

3.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Ceos,  where  his  birthplace  was  the  town 
of  Julia,  whence  ho  is  sometimes  called  Kctos  and 
sometimes  'Ioi>A«tJtt;i.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lycon 
(Diog.  Lae'rt.  v.  70,  74),  who  was  the  successor  of 
Straton  as  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  about 
B.  c.  270.  After  the  death  of  Lycon,  about  u.  c. 
230,  Aruton  succeeded  him  in  the  management  of 
the  school.  Ariston,  who  was,  according  to  Cicero 
(r/«  Fin.  v.  5),  a  man  of  taste  and  elegance,  was 
yet  deficient  in  gravity  and  energy,  which  pre- 
vented his  writings  acquiring  that  popularity  which 
they  otherwise  deserved,  and  may  have  been  one 
of  the  causes  of  their  neglect  and  loss  to  us.  In 
his  philosophical  views,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
scanty  fragments  still  extant,  he  seems  to  have 
followed  his  master  pretty  closely.  Diogenes 
Laertius  (vii.  163),  after  enumerating  the  works 
of  Ariston  of  Chios,  says,  that  Panaetius  and 
Susicrates  attributed  all  these  works,  cucpt  tin- 


letters,  to  the  Peripatetic  Ariston  (of  Ceos).  How 
far  this  opinion  is  correct,  we  cannot,  of  course, 
say;  at  any  rate,  however,  one  of  those  works. 
'Ep»TiKal  Starpiial,  is  repeatedly  ascribed  to  the 
Cean  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  419,  xiii.  p.  563,  xv. 
p.  674),  who  calls  it  'EptrriKa  6fwTa.  One  work 
of  the  Cean  not  mentioned  by  Diogenes,  was  en- 
titled Avkwv  (Plut.  de  Aud.  poet.  1),  in  gratitude 
to  his  master.  There  are  also  two  epigrams  in  the 
Creek  Anthology  (vi.  303,  and  vii.  457),  which 
are  commonly  attributed  to  Ariston  of  Ceos, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  for  it.  (Compare  J. 
O.  Hubmann,  Aruton  von  Kem,  der  Feriputetikert 
in  Jahn's  Jahrb./ur  I'htiol.  3d  supplementary  voL 
Lei  pi.  1835  ;  Fabricius,  Bill.  Gr.  iii.  p.  467,  &c.  | 
Jacobs,  ad  Anthol.  xiii.  p.  861.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  likewise  a  Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, was  a  contemporary  of  Strabo,  and  wrote  a 
work  on  the  Nile.  (Diog.  Laert  vii.  164  ;  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  790.)  Eudorus,  a  contemporary  of  his, 
wrote  a  book  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  two 
works  were  so  much  alike,  that  the  authors  charged 
each  other  with  plagiarism.  Who  was  right  is  not 
said,  though  Strabo  seems  to  be  inclined  to  think 
that  Eudorus  was  the  guilty  party.  (Hubmann, 

\L  c.  p.  1 04.) 

5.  Of  Pella  in  Palestine,  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian  or  shortly  after,  as  is  inferred 
from  his  writing  a  work  on  the  insurrection  of  the 
Jews,  which  broke  out  in  the  reign  of  this  em- 
peror. (Euseb.  //.  E.  iv.  6  ;  Niceph.  Callist.  I  list. 
Eccl.  iii.  24.)  He  also  wrote  a  work  entitled 
Si(£Af{it  UawlaKou  kcu  '\daovos,  that  is,  a  dialogue 
between  Papiscus,  a  Jew,  and  Jason,  a  Jewish 
Christian,  in  which  the  former  became  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  (Origen.  c. 
Cc/s.  iv.  p.  199;  Hieronym.  UpUL  ad  GaluL  iii 
13.)  It  was  translated  at  an  early  time  into  Latin 
by  one  Celsus,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments,  it  is  now  lost.  The  introduction  writ- 
ten to  it  by  the  translator  is  still  extant,  and  ia 
printed  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  u  Opuscula*' 
of  Cyprian  (p.  30)  and  elsewhere.  (Hubmann, 
/.  c.  p.  105.) 

6.  Of  Alaea  ('AAaiti/'i),  a  Greek  rhetorician  who 
wrote,  according  to  Diogenes  Latrtius  (vii.  164) 
scientific  treatises  on  rhetoric.  Another  rhetorician 
of  the  saine  name,  a  native  of  Genua,  is  mentioned 
by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  (s.  v.  Tipaaa.) 

The  name  of  Ariston  occurs  very  frequently  in 
ancient  writers,  aud  it  has  been  calculated  that  about 
thirty  persons  of  this  name  may  be  distinguished ; 
but  of  most  of  them  wo  know  nothing  but  the 
name.  They  have  often  been  confounded  with 
one  another  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers, 
particularly  Ariston  of  Chios  and  Ariston  of  Ceos. 
(Sintenis,  ad  J'lut.  T hernial.  3,  and  especially  the 
treatise  of  Hubmann  referred  to  above.)     [L.  S.J 

ARISTON  ('Aplffrur),  son  of  Miltiades,  bora 
in  the  island  of  Chios,  a  Stoic  and  disciple  of  Zcno, 
flourished  about  n.  c.  260,  and  was  therefore  con- 
temporary with  Epicurus,  Aratus,  Antigonus  Ge- 
natas,  and  with  the  first  Punic  war.  Though  he 
professed  himself  a  Stoic,  yet  he  differed  from  Zeno 
in  several  points;  and  indeed  Diogenes  Laertius(vii. 
160,&c.)  tells  us,  that  he  quitted  the  school  of  Zeno 
for  that  of  Polemo  the  Platonist.  He  is  said  to  have 
displeased  the  former  by  his  loquacity, — a  quality 
which  others  prized  so  highly,  that  he  acquired  the 
surname  of  Sinn,  as  a  master  of  persuasive  elo- 
quence.   He  was  also  called  PhaLmut,  from  his 
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baldness.  He  rejected  all  branches  of  philosophy 
bat  ethics,  considering  physiology  M  beyond  man's 
powers,  and  logic  as  unsuited  to  them.  Kvcn  with 
regard  to  ethics,  Seneca  (Ep.  89)  complains,  that 
he  deprived  them  of  all  their  practical  side,  a  sub- 
ject which  be  said  belonged  to  the  schoolmaster 
rather  than  to  the  philosopher.  The  sole  object, 
therefore,  of  ethics  was  to  shew  wherein  the  su- 
preme good  consists,  and  this  he  made  to  be 
dSiatpopta,  i.  «.  entire  indifference  to  everything 
except  virtue  and  vice.  (Cic  Acad.  ii.  42.)  All 
external  things  therefore  were  in  his  view  perfectly 
indifferent ;  so  that  he  entirely  rejected  Zcno's  dis- 
tinction between  the  good  and  the  preferable  (rd 
rpoyytiira),  £  e.  whatever  excites  desire  in  the  in- 
dividual mind  of  any  rational  being,  without  being 
in  itself  desirable  or  good,  and  of  which  the  pure 
Stoical  doctrine  permitted  an  account  to  be  taken 
in  the  conduct  of  human  life.  (Cic.  Fin.  iv.  25.) 
But  this  notion  of  wpoiry^eVo  was  so  utterly  re- 
jected by  Ariston,  that  he  held  it  to  be  quite  in- 
different whether  we  are  in  perfect  health,  or 
afflicted  by  the  severest  sickness  (Cic.  Fin.  ii.  13); 
whereas  of  virtue  he  declared  his  wish  that  even 
beasts  could  understand  words  which  would  excite 
them  to  it.  (Plut.  Maxime  a  Priucip.  Philosopho 
esse  diss.  §  1.)  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  those 
who  adopt  this  theory  of  the  absolute  indifference 
of  everything  but  virtue  and  vice,  in  met  take 
away  all  materials  for  virtue  to  act  upon,  and  con- 
fine it  in  a  state  of  mere  abstraction.  This  part  of 
Ariston's  system  is  purely  cynical,  and  perhaps  he 
wished  to  shew  his  admiration  for  that  philosophy, 
by  opening  his  school  at  Athens  in  the  Cynosarges, 
where  Antisthenes  had  taught.  [Aktikthknks.] 
He  also  differed  with  Zeno  as  to  the  plurality  of 
virtues,  allowing  of  ono  only,  which  he  called  the 
health  of  the  soul  (tVyct'av  sW/ja^V,  Plut.  Yirt.  Mor. 
2).  This  appears  to  follow  from  the  cynical  parts 
of  his  system,  for  by  taking  away  all  the  objects 
of  virtue,  he  of  course  deprives  it  of  variety  ;  and 
so  he  based  all  morality  on  a  well-ordered  mind. 
Connected  with  this  is" his  paradox,  Sapiens  non 
ojiinatur — the  philosopher  is  free  from  all  opinions 
(since  they  would  be  liable  to  disturb  his  unruffled 
equanimity) ;  and  this  doctrine  seems  to  disclose  a 
latent  tendency  to  scepticism,  which  Cicero  appears 
to  have  suspected,  by  often  coupling  him  with 
Pyrrho.  In  conformity  with  this  view,  he  des- 
pised Zcno's  physical  speculations,  and  doubted 
whether  God  is  or  i»  not  a  living  Being.  (Cic.  AW. 
Dear,  i.  14.)  But  this  apparently  atheistic  dogma 
perhaps  only  referred  to  the  Stoical  conception  of 
(jod,  as  of  a  subtle  fire  dwelling  in  the  sky  and 
diffusing  itself  through  the  universe.  [Zkno.]  He 
may  have  meant  merely  to  demonstrate  his  posi- 
tion, that  physiology  is" above  the  human  intellect, 
by  shewing  the  impossibility  of  certainly  attribut- 
ing to  this  pantheistic  essence,  form,  senses,  or  life. 
( Bnicker,  IIU.  Crit.  Fkil.  ii.  2,  9  ;  Bitter,  Uetckkktc 
der  Phil,  xi.  5,  1.) 

Ariston  is  the  founder  of  a  small  school,  opposed 
to  that  of  Herillus.  and  of  which  Diogenes  Luertius 
mentions  Diphilus  and  Miltiades  as  members.  We 
learn  from  Atheuaeus  (vii.  p.  '-'HI),  on  the  authority 
of  Eratosthenes  and  Apollophanes,  two  of  his  pu- 
pils, that  in  his  o'.d  age  he  abandoned  himself  to 
pleasure.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  coup  de 
toleil.  Diogenes  (/.  c.)  gives  a  list  of  his  works, 
but  says,  that  all  of  them,  except  the  I  .otters  to 
Cicjuithes  were  attributed  by  Panaetius  (n.c.  143) 
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and  Sosicrates  (b.c  200-128)  to  another  Ariston, 
a  Peripatetic  of  Ceos,  with  whom  he  is  often  con- 
founded. Nevertheless,  we  find  in  Stobaeus  (Serm. 
iv.  110,  &c.)  fragmeuU  of  a  work  of  his  called 
ifxottuftara.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ARISTON  ('Aplffrwr),  a  physician,  of  who** 
life  no  particulars  are  known,  but  who  probably 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  a  c,  as  Ualen  mentions 
him  {Comment,  in  llippocr.  uDe  Hat.  Vict,  in  Mark. 
Acut."  i.  17,  vol.  xv.  p.  455)  with  three  other  phy- 
sicians, who  all  (he  says)  lived  in  old  times,  some 
as  contemporaries  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  otheri 
before  him.  Galen  also  says  that  he  was  by  some 
persons  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  work  in 
the  Hippocratic  Collection  entitled  Utpl  AioItijj 
'Tytttrrjs,  deSalulri  I  'ictus  liatione.(l.  c. ;  De  Aliment. 
Facult.  i.  1,  vol.  vi.  p.  473;  Comment,  in  Ilijtpocr. 
"Apftor."  vi.  1,  vol.  xviii.  pti.  p.  9.)  A  medical  pre- 
paration by  a  person  of  the  same  name  is  quoted  by 
Celsus  (De  Medic  v.  1 8.  p.  88)  and  (Jalen.  ( Ik  Com- 
pos. Medicam.mx.  Locos,  ix.  4.  vol.  xiii.  p.  281.)  The 
Ariston  of  Chios,  mentioned  by  Galen  (Dc llijtpocr. 
et  Plat.  Dtcret.  v.  5,  vii.  1,  2, 'vol  v.  pp.  4b'8,  589, 
590*),  is  a  different  person.  [  W.  A.  G.J 

ARISTON.  1.  A  celebrated  silver-chaser  and 
sculptor  in  bronze,  born  at  Mytilene.  His  time  is  un- 
known. (Plin.  xxxiiL  55,  xxxiv.  19.  §  25.) 

2.  A  painter,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Aristei- 
des  of  Thebes  [Aristkidks],  painted  a  satyr 
holding  a  goblet  and  crowned  with  a  garland.  An- 
torides  and  Euphranor  were  his  disciples.  (Plin. 
xxxv.  30.  §  23.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTON  (Aptrrvv)  and  TELESTAS  (T*- 
Acords),  brothers,  were  the  sculptors  of  a  colossal 
statue  of  Zeus  which  the  Clcitorians  dedicated  at 
Olympia  from  the  spoils  of  many  captured  cities. 
The  statue  with  its  pedestal  was  about  eighteen 
Greek  feet  high.  It  bore  an  inscription,  which  is 
given  bv  Puusanias,  but  in  a  mutilated  state. 
(Paus.  v".  23.  §  «.)  [P.  S.J 

ARISTONl'CL'S  (ApiffT^Koi).  I.  A  tyrant 
of  Mcthymnae  in  Lesbos.  In  b.  c.  332,  when  the 
navarths  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  already  taken 
possession  of  the  harbour  of  Chios,  Aristonicus 
arrived  during  the  night  with  some  privateer  ships, 
and  entered  it  under  the  belief  that  it  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Persians.  He  was  taken  pri- 
soner and  delivered  up  to  the  Mcthymuarans,  who 
put  him  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner.  (Arrian,.4wuo. 
iii.  2 ;  Curtius  iv.  4.) 

2.  A  natural  son  of  Eumenes  II.  of  Pcrgamus, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Attalus  III.  When  the 
latter  di«-d  in  n.c.  133,  and  made  over  his  kingdom 
to  the  Romans  Aristonicus  claimed  his  father's 
kingdom  as  his  lawful  inheritance.  The  towns, 
for  fear  of  the  Romans,  refused  to  recognise  him, 
but  he  compelled  them  by  force  of  arms;  and  at 
hist  there  seemed  no  doubt  of  his  ultimate  success. 
In  u.  c  131,  the  consul  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who 
received  Asia  as  his  province,  ninrched  against 
him  ;  but  he  wns  more  intent  upon  muking  booty 
than  on  combating  his  enemy,  and  in  an  ill-organ- 
ized battle  which  was  fought  about  the  end  of  the 
year,  his  army  was  defeated,  and  he  himself  mado 
prisoner  by  Aristonicus.  In  the  year  following, 
u.  c.  130,  the  consul  M.  Pcrpcrua,  who  succeeded 
Crassus,  acted  with  more  energy,  and  in  the  very 
first  engagement  conquered  Aristonicus  and  took 
him  prisoner.  After  the  death  of  Perperna,  M.* 
Aquillius  completed  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pcrgamus  u.  c.  129.    Aristonicus  was  carried 
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to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Aquillius,  and 
was  then  beheaded.  (Justin,  xxxvi.  4  ;  Liv.  Epit. 
59;  VelL  Pat  ii.  4;  Flor.  ii.  20;  Oros.  v.  10; 
Sail.  Hist.  4  ;  Appian,  Afilhri,!.  12,  62,  de  Bell.  Cir. 
I  17;  Val.  Max.  iii.  4.  §  5 ;  Diod.  Fragnu  lib.  34, 
p.  598;  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  33,  Philip,  xi.  3; 
Ascon.  ad  Cic.  pro  Scaur,  p.  24,  ed.  Orelli.) 

3.  A  eunuch  of  Ptolemy  Epiphancs  who  had 
been  brought  up  with  the  king  from  his  early 
youth.  Polybius  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  high 
praise,  as  a  man  of  a  generous  and  warlike  dispo- 
sition, and  skilled  in  political  transactions.  In 
B.  c.  18."),  when  the  king  had  to  fight  against  some 
discontented  Egyptians,  Aristonicus  went  to  Greece 
and  engaged  a  body  of  mercenaries  there.  (Polyb. 
xxiii.  16,  17.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  a  contemporary  «f  Strabo 
(i.  p.  38),  distinguished  himself  as  a  grammarian, 
and  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  several  works, 
most  of  which  related  to  the  Homeric  poems. — 
1.  On  the  wanderings  of  Menelaus  (**pl  rijs 
MtvtKdov  irAdVnr;  Strab.  /.  c).  2.  On  the  critical 
signs  by  which  the  Alexandrine  critics  used  to 
mark  the  suspected  or  interpolated  verses  in  the 
Homeric  poems  and  in  Hesiod's  Theogony.  (n*pl 
rwv  tn\n*i»v  rmv  rijj  'IAicttos  nai  'OSwrtrtias, 
Etym.  M.  s.  w.  Atixvof,  fpaai  and  6*~q ;  Suidas 
f.  r.  'ApHTTovtitoi ;  Eudoc.  p.  64  ;  SchoL  Vcnet.  ad 
Horn.  II.  ix.  397.)  3.  On  irregular  grammatical 
constructions  in  Homer,  consisting  of  six  books 
(iavyrdxTttv  ivofidrotv  0tf\la  ;  Suidas,  /.  c). 
These  and  some  other  works  are  now  lost,  with 
the  exception  of  n  f»«r  fragments  preserved  in  the 
passages  above  referred  to.  (Villoison,  ProUg.  ad 
Horn.  p.  18.) 

5.  Of  Tarentum,  the  author  of  a  mythological 
work  which  is  often  referred  to.  (Phot  Cod.  190; 
Serv.  ad  A  en.  iii.  335  ;  Caps.  Germ,  in  Aral.  Pliatn. 
327  ;  Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  34.)  He  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (i. 
p.  20),  but  nothing  is  known  about  him.  (Roulez, 
ad  Plolcm.  Ifephaest.  p.  148.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTONIDAS,  a  statuary,  one  of  whose 
productions  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiv. 
14.  a.  40)  as  extant  at  Thebes  in  his  time.  It 
was  a  statue  of  Athamas  in  which  bronze  and  iron 
had  been  mixed  together,  that  the  rust  of  the  latter, 
showing  through  the  brightness  of  the  bronze, 
might  have  the  appearance  of  a  blush,  and  so  might 
indicate  the  remorse  of  Athamas.       [0.  P.  M.j 

ARISTONIDES,  a  painter  of  some  distinction, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  11.  s.  40),  was  the 
father  and  instructor  of  Mnasitimus.     [C.  P.  M.J 

ARISTO'NOUS  OurnW).  1.  Of  Gela  in 
Syracuse,  one  of  the  founders  of  tho  colony  of 
Agrigentum,  B.  c.  582.    (Thuc  vi.  4.) 

2.  Of  Pclla,  son  of  Peisaeus,  one  of  the  body- 
guard of  Alexander  the  Great  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  on  one  occasion  in  India.  On  the 
death  of  Alexander,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  pro- 
pose that  the  supreme  power  should  be  entrusted 
to  Perdiccas.  He  was  subsequently  the  general  of 
Olympias  in  the  war  with  Cassander ;  and  when 
she  was  taken  prisoner  in  B.  c.  316,  he  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Cassander.  (Am  an,  A  nab. 
vi.  28,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92,  p.  69,  a.  14.  ed.  Bekker ; 
Curt.  ix.  5,  x.  6 ;  Diod.  xix.  35,  50,  51.) 

ARISTO'NOUS  (,A/x<rrd'i'ooj),  a  statuary,  a 
native  of  Aegina,  made  a  6tatuc  of  Zeus,  which  was 
dedicated  bv  the  Metapontines  at  Olympia.  (Paus. 
v.  22.  §  5 ; 'Mailer,  Aegin.  p.  107.)   [C.  P.  M.J 
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ARISTO'NYMUS  (' Kpi<rr<ivvpot)y  a  comic 
poet  and  contemporary  of  Aristophanes  and  Aniei- 
psias.  (Anonym-in  Vit.  Aristoph,;  Schol.  ad  Platan. 
p.  331,  Bekker.)  We  know  the  titles  of  only  two 
of  his  comedies  viz.  Theseus  (A then.  iii.  p.  87), 
and  "HKtos  pry&v  (Athen.  viL  pp.  284,  287),  of 
which  only  a  few  fragments  arc  extant  Schweig- 
hsuser  and  Fabricius  place  this  poet  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  an  error  into  which  both 
were  led  by  Suidas  (».  r.  'Apiardrv/ioi),  who,  if 
the  reading  is  correct  evidently  confounds  the  poet 
with  some  grammarian.  If  there  had  ever  existed 
a  grammarian  of  this  name,  and  if  he  had  written 
the  works  attributed  to  him  by  Suidas,  he  would 
assuredly  have  been  mentioned  by  other  writers 
also.  This  is  not  the  case  ;  and  as  we  know  that 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  was  the  successor  of 
Apollonius  as  chief  librarian  at  Alexandria  (which 
Suidas  says  of  Aristonymus),  Meincke  conjectures 
with  great  probability,  that  the  name  of  Aristo- 
phanes has  dropped  out  in  our  text  of  Suidas. 
(Meincke,  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Gr.  p.  196,  Ac.) 

An  Athenian,  of  the  name  of  Aristonymus,  who 
was  a  contcmpo:ary  of  Alexander  the  Great  but 
not  a  grammarian,  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus. 
(x.  p.  452,  xii.  p.  538.)  There  were  also  two 
writers  of  this  name,  but  neither  of  them  appears 
to  have  been  a  grammarian.  (Plut  de  Flum.  p. 
1 165  ;  Stobaeus,  passim.)  [L.  S.J 

ARISTO'PHILUS  ('Aptar6\pi\os),  a  druggist, 
of  Piataea  in  Bocotia,  who  lived  probably  in  the 
fourth  century  b.  c.  He  is  mentioned  by  Theo- 
phrastus  {Hist.  Plant,  ix.  18.  §  4)  as  possessing  the 
knowledge  of  certain  antaphrodisiac  medicines, 
which  he  made  use  of  cither  for  the  punishment 
or  reformation  of  his  slaves.  [W.  A.  G.] 

A  R I  STO'P  H  AN  ES  {'KpurrotpAvns),  the  only 
writer  of  the  old  comedy  of  whom  any  entire  works 
are  left.  His  later  extant  plays  approximate 
rather  to  the  middle  comedy,  and  in  the  Cocalus, 
his  last  production,  he  so  nearly  approached  the 
new,  that  Philemon  brought  it  out  a  second  time 
with  very  little  alteration. 

Aristophanes  was  the  son  of  Philippus  as  is 
stated  by  all  the  authorities  for  his  life,  and  proved 
by  tho  fact  of  his  son  also  having  that  name,  although 
a  bust  exists  with  the  inscription  ' KpurroQairnt 
♦i\tmr/8ou,  which  is,  however,  now  generally  al- 
lowed to  be  spurious.  He  was  an  Athenian  of 
the  tribe  Pandionis,  and  the  Cydathenacan  Dcmus, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Prodicus, 
though  this  is  improbable,  since  he  speaks  of  him 
rather  with  contempt  (Nub.  360,  Av.  692,  Tage- 
nut.  Fragra.  xviiL  Bekk.)  We  are  told  (SchoL  ad 
Han.  502),  that  he  first  engaged  in  the  comic  con- 
tests when  he  was  o"x<8ov  futpdmo-Kos,  and  we 
know  that  the  date  of  his  first  comedy  was  b.  <:. 
427  :  we  are  therefore  warranted  in  assigning 
about  b.  c.  444  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  his 
death  was  probably  not  later  than  a.  c.  380.  His 
three  sons,  Philippus,  Arnros,  and  Nicostratus, 
were  all  poets  of  the  middle  comedy.  Of  his  pri- 
vate history  we  know  nothing  but  that  he  was  a 
lover  of  pleasure  (Plat.  Sywp.  particularly  p.  223), 
and  one  who  spent  whole  nights  in  drinking  and 
witty  conversation.  Accusations  (his  anonymous 
biogmphcr  says,  more  than  one)  were  brought 
against  him  by  Cleon,  with  a  view  to  deprive  him 
of  his  civic  rights  ((mat  ypwpal),  but  without 
success  as  indeed  they  were  merely  the  fruit  of 
revenge  for  his  attacks  on  that  demagogue.  They 
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have,  howe  ver,  given  rise  to  a  number  of  traditions 
of  his  being  a  Khodian,  an  Egyptian,  an  Aegi- 
netan,  a  native  of  Camirus  or  of  Naucratis. 

The  comedies  of  Aristophanes  are  of  the  highest 
historical  interest,  containing  as  they  do  an  admir- 
able aeries  of  caricatures  on  the  leading  men  of  the 
day,  and  a  contemporary  commentary  on  the  evils 
existing  at  Athens.  Indeed,  the  caricature  is  the 
only  feature  in  modern  social  life  which  at  all  re- 
sembles them.  Aristophanes  was  a  bold  and  often 
a  wise  patriot.  He  had  the  strongest  affection  for 
Athena,  and  longed  to  see  her  restored  to  the  state 
in  which  she  was  flourishing  in  the  previous  gene- 
ration, and  almost  in  his  own  childhood,  before 
Pericles  became  the  head  of  the  government,  and 
when  the  age  of  Miltiades  and  Aristcidcs  bad  but 
just  passed  away.  The  first  great  evil  of  his  own 
time  against  which  ho  inveighs,  is  the  Pcloponnc- 
stan  wa-,  which  he  regards  as  the  work  of  Pericles 
•nd  eren  attributes  it  (/'or,  606)  to  his  fear  of 
punishment  for  having  connived  at  a  robbery  said 
to  have  been  committed  by  Phidias  on  the  statue 
of  Athene  in  the  Pnrthcnon,  and  to  the  influence 
of  A  spas  in.  {Ach.  500.)  To  this  fatal  war,  among 
a  host  of  evils,  he  ascribes  the  influence  of  vulgar 
demagogues  like  Cleon  at  Athens,  of  which  also 
the  example  was  set  by  the  more  refined  demagog- 
ism  of  Pericles.  Another  great  object  of  his  indig- 
nation was  the  recently  adopted  system  of  educa- 
tion which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Sophists, 
acting  on  the  speculative  and  inquiring  turn  given 
to  the  Athenian  mind  by  the  Ionian  and  Eleatic 
philosophers,  and  the  extraordinary  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  ago  following  the  Persian  war. 
The  new  theories  introduced  by  the  Sophists 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  foundations  of  mora- 
lity, by  making  persuasion  and  not  truth  the  object 
of  man  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellows,  and  to 
substitute  a  universal  scepticism  for  the  religious 
creed  of  the  people.  The  worst  effects  of  such  a 
system  were  seen  in  Alcihiadca,  who,  caring  for 
nothing  but  his  own  ambition,  valuing  eloquence 
only  for  its  worldly  advantages,  and  possessed  of 
great  talents  which  he  utterly  misapplied,  com- 
bined all  the  elements  which  Aristophanes  most 
disliked,  heading  the  war  party  in  politics,  and 
protecting  the  sophistical  school  in  philosophy  and 
also  in  literature.  Of  this  latter  school — the  lite- 
rary and  poetical  Sophists — Kuripides  was  the 
chief,  whose  works  arc  full  of  that  pHTtwpoaotyla 
which  contrasts  so  offensively  with  the  moral  dig- 
nity of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  and  for  which 
Aristophanes  introduces  him  sis  soaring  in  the  air 
to  write  his  tragedies  {Ach.  374),  caricaturing 
thereby  his  own  account  of  himself.  {Ale.  971.) 
Another  feature  of  the  times  was  the  excessive 
love  for  litigation  at  Athens,  the  consequent  impor- 
tance of  the  dicasts,  and  disgraceful  abuse  of  their 
power  ;  all  of  which  enormities  are  made  by  Aris- 
tophanes objects  of  continual  attack.  Hut  though 
he  saw  what  were  the  evils  of  his  time,  he  had 
not  wisdom  to  find  a  remedy  for  them,  except  the 
hopeless  and  undesirable  one  of  a  movement  back- 
wards; and  therefore,  though  we  allow  him  to 
have  been  honest  and  bold,  we  must  deny  him  the 
epithet  of  great.  We  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes  on  which  we  possess  in- 
formation, and  a  short  account  of  the  most  remark- 
able.   Those  marked  +  are  extant. 

a.  c.  427.  AoiToAflj,  Batifjtttttcr*.  Second  prize. 
The  play  wa»  produced  under  the  name  of  Pliilo- 
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nides,  as  Aristophanes  was  below  the  legal  age 
for  competing  for  a  prize.    Fifth  year  of  the  war. 

426.  Babylonians  (ir  dor«i). 

425.  f  Achnraians.  (Lenaea.)  Produced  in  the 
name  of  Callistrntus.    First  prize. 

424.  f  'luTrelj,  Knvjhtt  or  Horsemen.  (T^naea.) 
The  first  play  produced  in  the  nume  of  Aristo- 
phanes himself.    First  prize  ;  second  Cratinus. 

423.  f  Clouds (4p  d<7Tci).  First  prize,  Cratinus; 
second  Amoipsias. 

422.  +  Wa»ps.  (Lenaea.)    Second  prize. 

Trivai  (?)  (*V  &<rr*i),  according  to  the  probable 
conjecture  of  S'uvern.  ( Essay  on  the  rijpdi,  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Hamilton.) 

Clouds  (second  edition),  failed  in  obtaining  a 
prize.  Hut  Kankc  places  this  B.  c.  411,  and  the 
whole  subject  is  verv  uncertain. 

4 1 9.  f  Peace  («V  &<rru).  Second  prize  ;  Eu- 
polis  first. 

414.  Amphiorans.  (I>enaea.)    Second  prize. 

f  Uirds  (i"  &<rr*t),  second  prize;  Ameipsiaa 
first ;  Phrynichus  third.  Second  campaign  in  Sicily. 

r»«pyo/  (?).  Exhibited  in  the  time  of  Niciaa. 
(Plut.  Nit.  c.  8.) 

411.  f  Lysistrata. 

+  Thesmophoriazusne.    During  the  Oligarchy. 
408.  f  First  Plutus. 

405.  f  Frogs.  (Lenaea.)  First  prize  ;  Pliry- 
nicus  second  ;  Plato  third.    Death  of  Sophocles. 

392.  +  Ecclcsiazusae.    Corinthian  war. 

388.  Second  edition  of  the  Plutus. 

The  last  two  comedies  of  Aristophanes  were  the 
Aeolosicon  and  Cocalus,  produced  about  a  c.  387 
(date  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas)  by  Ararns,  one  of 
his  sons.  The  first  Wiis  a  parody  on  the  Aeolus 
of  Euripides,  the  name  being  compounded  of 
Aeolus  and  Sicon,  a  famous  cook.  (HhetuUc/us 
A/w«*mm,  1828,  p.  50.)  The  second  was  probably 
a  similar  parody  of  a  poem  on  the  death  of  .Minos, 
said  to  have  been  killed  by  Cocalus,  kind  of  Sicily. 
Of  the  Aeolosicon  there  were  two  editions. 

In  the  AaiTaA«?i  the  object  of  Aristophanes  was 
to  censure  generally  the  abandonment  of  those  an- 
cient manners  and  feelings  which  it  was  the  labour 
of  his  life  to  restore.  He  attacked  the  modern 
schemes  of  education  by  introducing  a  father  with 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  had  been  educated  accord- 
ing to  the  old  system,  the  other  in  the  sophistries 
of  later  days.  The  chorus  consisted  of  a  party 
who  had  been  feasting  in  the  temple  of  Hercules; 
and  Hp.  Thirlwall  supposes,  that  as  the  play  was 
written  when  the  plague  was  at  it*  height  (Schol. 
ad  Han.  502),  the  poet  recommended  a  return  to 
the  gymnastic  exercises  of  which  that  god  was  the 
patron  (comp.  Eq.  1379),  and  to  the  old  system  of 
education,  as  the  means  nicst  likely  to  prevent  its 
continuance. 

In  the  Ha/jt/fonians  we  are  told,  that  he  "at- 
tacked the  system  of  appointing  to  offices  by  !  >t." 
(  Vii.Aristtrp'h.  Ik-kk.  p.  xiii.)  The  chorus  consisted 
of  barbarian  slaves  employed  in  a  mill,  which 
Kankc  has  conjectured  was  represented  as  belong- 
ing to  the  demagogue  Eucrates  (Vvy.  129,  &c), 
who  united  the  trade  of  a  miller  with  that  of  a 
vender  of  tow.  Cleon  also  must  have  been  a  main 
object  of  the  poet's  satire,  and  probably  the  public 
functionaries  of  the  day  in  general,  since  an  action 
was  brought  by  Cleon  against  Calli*tratus,  in  whose 
name  it  was  produced,  accusing  him  of  ridiculing 
the  government  in  the  presence  of  the  allies.  Hot 
the  attack  appears  to  have  failed. 
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In  tho  Ackaruiuns,  Aristophanes  exhorts  his 
countrymen  to  peace.  An  Athenian  named  Dicae- 
opolis  makes  a  separate  treaty  with  Sparta  for 
himself  and  his  family,  and  is  exhibited  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  its  blessings,  whilst  Lamachus,  as 
the  representative  of  the  war  party,  is  introduced 
in  the  want  of  common  necessaries,  and  suffering 
from  cold,  and  snow,  and  wounds.  The  Knight* 
was  directed  against  Cleon,  whose  power  at  this 
time  was  so  great,  that  no  one  was  bold  enough  to 
make  a  mask  to  represent  his  features  ;  so  that 
Aristophanes  performed  tho  character  himself,  with 
his  face  smeared  with  wine-lees.  Cleon  is  the  con- 
fidential steward  of  Dcmus  the  impersonation  of 
the  Athenian  people,  who  is  represented  as  almost 
in  his  dotage,  but  at  the  same  lime  cunning,  suspi- 
cious ungovernable,  and  tyrannical.  His  slaves, 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  determine  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  insolence  of  Cleon  by  raising  up  a 
rival  in  the  person  of  a  sausage-seller,  by  which 
the  poet  ridicules  the  mean  occupation  of  the  de- 
magogues. This  man  completely  triumphs  over 
Cleon  in  his  own  arts  of  lying,  stealing,  fawning, 
and  blustering.  Having  thus  gained  the  day,  he 
suddenly  becomes  a  model  of  ancient  Athenian 
excellence,  and  by  boiling  Demus  in  a  magic  caul- 
dron, restores  him  to  a  condition  worthy  of  the 
companionship  of  Aristeides  and  Miltiadcs.  (Zfy. 
13-22.) 

In  the  Cloud*,  Aristophanes  attacks  tho  so- 
phistical principles  at  their  source,  and  selects  as 
their  representative  Socrates,  whom  he  depicts  in 
the  most  odious  light.  The  selection  of  Socrates 
for  this  purpose  is  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  supposition,  that  Aristophanes  observed  the 
great  philo«ophcr  from  a  distance  only,  while  his 
own  uuphilosophical  turn  of  mind  prevented  him 
from  entering  into  Socrates'  merits  both  as  a  teacher 
and  a  practiser  of  morality ;  and  by  the  fact,  that 
SocratcB  was  an  innovator,  the  friend  of  Euripides, 
the  tutor  of  Alcibiades,  and  pupil  of  Archelaus; 
and  that  there  was  much  in  his  appearance  and 
habits  in  the  highest  degree  ludicrous.  The  phi- 
losopher, who  wore  no  under  garments,  and  the 
same  upper  robe  in  winter  and  summer, — who 
generally  went  barefoot,  and  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed one  pair  of  dress-shoes  which  lasted  him  for 
life  (llockh,  Juituonty  of  Athena,  i.  p.  150),  who 
used  to  stand  for  hours  in  a  public  place  in  a  fit  of 
abstraction — to  say  nothing  of  his  snub  nose,  and 
extraordinary  face  and  figure — could  hardly  expect 
to  escape  the  license  of  the  old  comedy.  The  in- 
variably speculative  turn  which  he  gave  to  tiic 
conversation,  his  bare  acquiescence  in  the  stories  of 
Greek  mythology,  which  Aristophanes  would  think 
it  dangerous  even  to  subject  to  inquiry  (sec  Plat 
Phuedrm,  p.  299),  had  certainly  produced  an  un- 
favourable opinion  of  Socrates  in  the  minds  of 
ninny,  and  explain  his  being  set  down  by  Aristo- 
phanes as  an  archsophist,  and  represented  even  as 
a  thief.  In  the  Clouds,  he  is  described  as  corrupt- 
ing a  young  man  named  Pheidippidcs,  who  is  wast- 
ing his  father's  money  by  an  insane  passion  for 
horses,  ar.d  is  sent  to  the  subtlety-shop  (<ppovrio~- 
r^piov)  of  Socrates  and  Chaerephon  to  be  still  fur- 
ther set  free  from  moral  restraint,  and  particularly 
to  acquire  the  needful  accomplishment  of  cheating 
his  creditors.  In  this  spendthrift  youth  it  is 
scarcely  possible  not  to  recognise  Alcibiades,  not 
•nly  from  Ids  general  character  and  connexion 
with  the  Sophists,  but  also  from  more  particular 


traits,  ni  allusions  to  his  Tpau\«Tn6t,  or  inability 
to  articulate  certain  letters  (AVj.  1.J81  ;  Piut  Ate. 
p.  192), and  to  his  fancy  for  horse-breeding  and  driv- 
ing. (Satyrus,  aj>.  Atkcn.  xii.  p.  534.)  Aristophanes 
would  be  prevented  from  introducing  him  by  nmiie 
either  here  or  in  the  Birds  from  fear  of  the  violent 
measures  which  Alcibiades  took  against  the  comic 
poets.  The  instructions  of  Socrates  teach  Phuidip- 
pides  not  only  to  defraud  his  creditors  but  also  to 
beat  his  father,  and  disown  the  authority  of  the 
gods;  and  the  play  ends  by  the  father's  prepara- 
tions to  burn  the  philosopher  and  his  whole  esta- 
blishment. The  hint  given  towards  the  end,  of 
the  propriety  of  prosecuting  him,  was  acted  on 
twenty  years  afterwards  a»d  Aristophanes  was 
believed  to  have  contributed  to  the  death  of  So- 
crates lHe  charges  brought  against  him  before 
the  court  of  justice  express  the  substance  of  those 
contained  in  the  Clouds.  (Plat.  Apol.  Sue.  p.  ltt, 
&a)  The  Clouds  though  perhaps  its  author's 
masterpiece,  met  with  a  complete  failure  in  the 
contest  for  prizes,  probably  owing  to  the  intrigues 
of  Alcibiades  ;  nor  was  it  more  successful  when 
altered  for  a  second  representation,  if  indeed  the 
alterations  were  ever  completed,  which  Savcrn 
denies.  The  play,  as  we  have  it,  contains  the 
para  basis  of  the  second  edition. 

The  \\\t*j>s  is  the  pendant  to  the  Knights.  As 
in  tho  one  the  poet  had  attacked  the  sovereign 
assembly,  so  here  he  aims  his  battery  at  the  courts 
of  justice,  the  other  stronghold  of  party  violence 
and  the  power  of  demagogues.  This  play  furnished 
Racine  with  the  idea  of  Us  Plaideur*.  The  Peace 
is  a  return  to  the  subject  of  the  Acharnians  and 
points  out  forcibly  tho  miseries  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  in  order  to  stop  which  Trygaeusthc  hero  of  the 
play,  ascends  to  heaven  on  a  dung-beetle's  back, 
where  he  finds  the  god  of  war  pounding  the  Greek 
states  in  a  mortar.  With  the  assistance  of  a  large 
party  of  friends  equally  desirous  to  check  thit  pro- 
ceeding, he  succeeds  in  dragging  up  Peace  herself 
from  a  well  in  which  she  is  imprisoned,  and  finally 
marries  one  of  her  attendant  nymphs.  The  play- 
is  full  of  humour,  but  neither  it  nor  the  Wasps 
is  among  the  poet's  greater  works 

Six  years  now  elapse  during  which  no  plays  are 
preserved  to  us.  The  object  of  the  Amphuiruus  and 
the  Birds,  which  appeared  after  this  interval,  was 
to  discourage  the  disastrous  Sicilian  expedition. 
The  former  was  called  after  one  of  the  seven  chiefs 
against  Thebes  remarkable  for  prophesying  ill-luck 
to  the  expedition,  and  therein  corresponding  to 
Nicias,  The  object  of  the  Birds  has  been  a  matter 
of  much  dispute ;  many  persons  as  for  instance 
Schlegel,  consider  it  a  mere  fanciful  piece  of 
butfooncry — a  supposition  hardly  credible,  when 
we  remember  that  every  one  of  the  plays  of  Aris- 
tophanes has  a  distinct  purpose  connected  with  tho 
history  of  the  time.  The  question  seems  to  have 
been  set  at  rest  by  Siivcrn,  whose  theory,  to  say 
the  least,  is  supported  by  the  very  strongest  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  The  Bird* — the  Athenian 
people — are  persuaded  to  build  a  city  in  the  clouds  by 
Peisthetaerus  (a  character  combining  traits  of  Alci- 
biades and  Gorgias  mixed  perhaps  with  some  from 
other  Sophists),  and  who  ib  attended  by  a  sort  of 
Sancho  Panza,  one  Euelpidcs  designed  to  represent 
the  credulous  young  Athenians  (*i)fA»»'5«s,  Thuc. 
vi.  24).  The  city,  to  be  called  St<f>t\oKOKKiryia 
(C'tomlaidcoototcn),  is  to  occupy  the  whole  horizon, 
and  to  cut  off  the  gods  from  all  connexion  with 
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mankind,  and  even  from  the  power  of  receiving 
sacrifices,  bo  as  to  force  them  ultimately  to  surren- 
der at  discretion  to  the  birds.  All  tbiti  scheme, 
•tid  the  details  which  511  it  up,  coincide  admirably 
with  the  Sicilian  expedition,  which  was  designed 
not  only  to  take  possesion  of  Sicily,  but  afterwards 
to  conquer  Carthage  and  Libya,  "and  so,  from  the 
supremacy  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  acquire  that 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  reduce  the  Spartan  %  the 
gods  of  the  play.  (Thuc.  vi.  15,&c;  PluL  A'ic  12, 
Ax*  17.)  The  plan  succeeds;  the  gods  send  am- 
bassadors to  demand  terms,  and  finally  Peisthe- 
taerus  espouses  Basileia,  the  daughter  of  Zeus. 
In  no  play  does  Aristophanes  more  indulge  in  the 
exuberance  of  wit  and  fancy  than  in  this;  and 
though  we  believe  Severn's  account  to  be  in  the 
main  correct,  yet  we  must  not  suppose  that  the 
poet  limits  himself  to  this  object :  he  keeps  only 
generally  to  his  allegory,  often  touching  on  other 
points,  and  sometimes  indulging  in  pure  humour ; 
so  that  the  play  is  not  unlike  the  scheme  of  Gulli- 
ver's Travels. 

The  Lyshlrata  returns  to  the  old  subject  of  the 
Peloponuesian  war,  and  here  we  find  miseries  de- 
scribed as  existing  which  in  the  Acharnians  and 
Peace  had  only  been  predicted.  A  treaty  is  finally 
represented  as  brought  about  in  consequence  of  a 
civil  war  between  the  sexes.  The  TJusniojJwria- 
tusae  is  the  first  of  the  two  great  attacks  on  Euri- 
pides, and  contains  some  inimitable  parodies  on  his 
plays,  especially  the  Andromeda,  which  had  just 
appeared.  It  is  almost  wholly  free  from  political 
ailusions ;  the  few  which  arc  found  in  it  shew  the 
attachment  of  the  poet  to  the  old  democracy,  and 
that,  though  a  strong  conservative,  he  was  not  an 
oligarchic.  Both  the  I'luitu  and  the  Ecclcsuizusae 
are  designed  to  divert  the  prevailing  mania  for  Do- 
rian manners,  the  latter  ridiculing  the  political 
theories  of  Plato,  which  were  based  on  Spartan  in- 
stitutions. Between  these  two  plays  appeared  the 
Frogs,  in  which  Bacchus  descends  to  Hades  in 
search  of  a  tragic  poet,— those  then  alive  being 
worthless, — and  Aeschylus  and  Euripides  contend 
for  the  prize  of  resuscitation.  Euripides  is  at  hist 
dismissed  by  a  parody  on  his  own  famous  line 
1}  7Ae»oV  d/ite/jox'*  V  8«  <p(r$v  dytifioros  {Hipp. 
G08),  and  Aeschylus  accompanies  Bacchus  to  Earth, 
the  tragic  throne  in  Hades  being  given  to  Sophocles 
during  his  absence.  Among  the  lost  plays,  the 
Nrjaoi  and  Ttvprfoi  were  apparently  on  the  subject 
of  the  much  desired  Peace,  the  former  setting  forth 
the  cvili  which  the  islands  and  subject  states,  the 
latter  those  which  the  freemen  of  Attica,  endured 
from  the  war.  The  Triphules  seems  to  have  been 
an  attack  on  Alcibiadcs,  in  reference  probably  to 
his  mutilation  of  the  Hermes  Busts(Suvern,  Oh  the 
Clouds,  p.  85.  tranal.) ;  and  in  the  rtjpirdSTji  cer- 
tain poets,  pale,  haggard  votaries  of  the  Sophists, — 
Sannyrion  as  the  representative  of  comedy,  We- 
ll tut  of  tragedy,  and  Cinesias  of  the  cyclic  writers, 
risit  their  brethren  iu  Hades.  The  Ttj^oj  appears 
from  the  analysis  of  its  fragment*  by  Siiveni,  to 
have  been  named  from  a  chorus  of  old  men,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  cast  off  their  old  age  as  ser- 
pents do  their  akin,  and  therefore  probably  to  have 
been  a  representation  of  vicious  dotage  similar  to 
that  in  the  Knights.  From  a  fragment  in  Bckker's 
Antcdota  (p.  430)  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  fUh 
of  the  Aristophanic  comedies. 

Suidas  tells  us,  that  Aristophanes  was  the 
author,  in  all,  of  54  plays.     We  have  hitherto 
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considered  him  only  in  his  historical  and  political 
character,  nor  can  his  merits  as  a  poet  and 
humorist  be  understood  without  an  actual  study 
of  his  works.  We  have  no  means  of  comparing 
him  with  his  rivals  Eupolis  and  Cratinua  ( 1 1  or. 
Sat.  1.  4.  1),  though  he  is  said  to  have  tempered 
their  bitterness,  and  given  to  comedy  additional 
grace,  but  to  have  been  surpassed  by  Eupolis  in 
the  conduct  of  his  plots.  (Platoniua,  irtpl  Siatp.xap. 
cited  in  Bekker's  AriitujA.)  Plato  called  the  soul  of 
Aristophanes  a  temple  for  the  Graces,  and  has  in- 
troduced him  into  his  Symposium.  His  works 
contain  snatches  of  lyric  poetry  which  are  quite 
noble,  and  some  of  his  chorusses,  particularly  one 
in  the  Knights,  in  which  the  horses  are  represented 
as  rowing  triremes  in  an  expedition  against  Corinth, 
are  written  with  a  spirit  and  humour  unrivalled  iu 
Greek,  and  are  not  very  dissimilar  to  English 
ballads.  He  was  a  complete  master  of  the  Attic 
dialect,  and  in  his  hands  the  perfection  of  that 
glorious  instrument  of  thought  is  wonderfully 
shewn.  No  flights  arc  too  bold  for  the  range  of 
his  fancy  :  animals  of  every  kind  are  pressed  into 
his  service ;  frogs  chaunt  chorusses,  a  dog  is  tried 
for  stealing  a  cheese,  and  an  iambic  verse  is  com- 
posed of  the  grunts  of  a  pig.  Words  are  invented 
of  a  length  which  must  have  made  the  speaker 
breathless,  —  the  KccUsuizusae  closes  with  one  of 
1 70  letters.  The  gods  are  introduced  in  the  most 
ludicrous  positions,  and  it  is  certainly  incompre- 
hensible how  a  writer  who  represents  them  in  such 
a  light,  could  feel  so  great  indignation  against  those 
who  were  suspected  of  a  design  to  shake  the  popu- 
lar faith  in  them.  To  say  that  his  plays  are  de- 
filed by  coarseness  and  indecency,  is  only  to  state 
that  they  were  comedies,  and  written  by  a  Greek 
who  was  not  superior  to  the  universal  feeling  of  his 
nge. 

The  first  edition  of  Aristophanes  was  that  of 
Aldus,  Venice,  1498,  which  was  published  without 
the  Lysistmta  and  Thcsmophoriuxusac.  That  of 
Bekker,  5  vols.  Uvo.,  London,  1U29,  contains  a 
text  founded  on  the  collation  of  two  MSS.  from 
Ravenna  and  Venice,  unknown  to  former  editors. 
It  also  has  the  valuable  Scholia,  a  Latin  version, 
and  a  large  collection  of  notes.  There  arc  editions 
by  Bo  the,  Kuster,  and  Dindorf :  of  the  Acharnians, 
Knights,  Wasps,  Clouds,  and  Frogs,  by  Mitchell, 
with  English  notes  (who  has  also  translated  the 
first  three  into  English  verse),  and  of  the  Birds 
and  Plutus  by  Cookesiey,  also  with  Enghsn  notes. 
There  arc  many  translations  of  single  plays  into 
English,  and  of  all  into  German  by  Vow*  (Bruns- 
wick, 1821),  aud  Droysen  (Berlin,  1835 — lti38). 
Wieland  also  translated  the  Acharnians,  Knights, 
Clouds,  aud  Birds  ;  and  Wclcker  the  Clouds  and 
Frogs.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

AliISTO'PHANES('Ap»rTo^Kij»).  1.  01  Hy- 
zantium,  a  sou  of  Apelles,  and  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Greek  grammarians  at  Alexandria.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Zcnodotus  and  Eratosthenes,  and  teacher 
of  the  celebrated  Aristarchus.  He  lived  about  n.  c. 
264,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II.  and  I'tohmy  III., 
and  had  the  supreme  management  of  the  library  at 
Alexandria.  All  the  ancients  agree  in  placing  him 
among  the  most  distinguished  critics  and  gram- 
marians. He  founded  a  school  of  his  own  at 
Alexandria,  and  acquired  great  merits  for  what  he 
did  for  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  He  aud 
Aristarchus  were  the  principal  men  who  made  out 
the  canon  of  the  classical  witters  of  Greece,  in  the 
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selection  of  whom  they  shewed,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, a  correct  taste  and  appreciation  of  what 
was  really  good.  (  Ruhnken,  Hut.  Crit.  Oral.  Or. 
p.  xcv.,  fee.)  Aristophanes  was  the  first  who  in- 
troduced the  use  of  accents  in  the  Greek  language. 
(J.  Kreuser,  Gi'iech.  AccentUhre,  p.  167,  6tc.) 
The  subjects  with  which  he  chiefly  occupied  himself 
were  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  ancient 
Greek  poets,  and  more  especially  Homer,  of  whose 
works  he  made  a  new  and  critical  edition  (Hi6pQw- 
ffit).  But  he  too,  like  hit  disciple  Aristarchus 
was  not  occupied  with  the  criticism  or  the  explana- 
tion of  words  and  phrases  only,  but  his  attention 
was  also  directed  towards  the  higher  subjects  of 
criticism  :  he  discussed  the  aesthctical  construction 
and  the  design  of  the  Homeric  poems.  In  the 
same  spirit  he  studied  and  commented  upon  other 
Greek  poets,  such  as  Hcsiod,  Pindar,  Alcaeus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Anacreon,  Aristophanes,  and 
others.  The  philosophers  Plato  and  Aristotle  like- 
wise engaged  his  attention,  and  of  the  former,  as  of 
several  among  the  poets,  he  made  new  and  critical 
editions.  (SchoL  ad  Hesiod.  Tkeog.  68  ;  Diog. 
Laert.  iii.  61;  Thorn.  Mag.  Vita  Pindaru)  All 
we  possess  of  his  numerous  and  learned  works 
consists  of  fragments  scattered  through  the  Scholia 
on  the  above-mentioned  poets,  some  argumenta  to 
the  tragic  poets  and  some  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
and  a  part  of  his  A^tis,  which  is  printed  in  Bois- 
sonade's  edition  of  Herodian's  "  Partitiones." 
(London,  1819,  pp.  283 — 289.)  His  Y\<Zttou  and 
'Twonvfoara,  which  are  mentioned  among  his 
works,  referred  probably  to  the  Homeric  poems. 
Among  his  other  woiks  we  may  mention:  1.  Notes 
upon  the  n/pcuccr  of  Callimachns  (Athen.  ix.  p. 
408),  and  upon  the  poems  of  Anacreon.  (Aelian, 
//.  A.  vii.  39,  47.)  2.  An  abridgement  of  Aris- 
totle's work,  Tltpl  4>v<r«a>f  2x&a>v,  which  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  work  which  is  called  Tiro^vrf/iaTo 
us  'ApioToWATje.  3.  A  work  on  the  Attic  courte- 
sans, consisting  of  several  books.  (Athen.  xiii.  pp. 
567,  583.)  4.  A  number  of  grammatical  works, 
such  as  'AttikoJ  Al(us,  AaKwvtKal  rAuoaai  and  a 
work  n«pl  'AraA^Jat,  which  was  much  used  by 
M.  Tarentius  Varro.  5.  Some  works  of  an  histo- 
rical character,  as  ©»j/3ot<fo  (perhaps  the  same  as 
the  0»j0ai«i>  Spot),  and  BowtW,  which  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  (Suid.  *.  r. 
'Q^oXci'ios  Ztvs  ;  Apostol.  Prowrb.  xiv.  40  ;  Plut. 
d*  Mnl.  Ihnxl.  31,  33 ;  SchoL  ad  ThrocrU.  vii. 
103;  Steph.  Byz.  $.  r.  ,Am-ucoySv\tis,  Sic)  Some 
modern  writers  have  proposed  in  all  these  passages 
to  substitute  the  name  Aristodcmus  for  Aristo- 
phanes, apparently  for  no  other  reasou  but  because 
Aristodemus  is  known  to  have  written  works  un- 
der the  same  titles.  (Compare  Villoison,  Proteg. 
ad  Horn.  II.  pp.  xxiii.  and  xxix.';  F.  A  Wolf, 
Prolegom.  in  Horn,  p.  ccxvL,  6tc.\  Wcllaucr,  in 
/iV*cA.  und  (1  ruber's  Fncyclop.  v.  p.  271,  &c.) 

2.  Of  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  is  mentioned  as  a 
writer  on  agriculture.   (Varro,  de  He  HtuL  11.) 

3.  A  Boeotian  (Plut  dc  Malign.  Herod,  p.  874), 
of  whom  Suidas  (*.  re.  'OjwAwioi,  &n(>aiovs  opous  ; 
comp.  Steph.  Byz.  *.  v.  'AvTiKovivKus)  mentions 
the  second  book  of  a  work  on  Thebes  (07jffatira). 
Another  work  bore  the  name  of  Bo««tikc(,  and  the 
♦ecoiid  book  of  it  is  quoted  by  Suidas.  (».  r.  Xcu- 
pwvtia.) 

4.  A  Corinthian,  a  friend  of  Libauius,  who 
addressed  to  him  some  letters  and  mentions  him  in 
others.  (Liban.  Epist.  76,  HUG,  122H.)    There  is 
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also  an  oration  of  Libauius  in  praise  of  Aristo- 
phanes. (O/Ktra,  vol.  iL  p.  210;  comp.  Wolf,  nd 
Liban.  Epist.  76.)  [L.  S.] 

ARl'STOPHON  {'AptarSlxcv).  There  are 
three  Athenians  who  are  called  orators,  and  have 
frequently  been  confounded  with  one  another  (aa 
by  Casaubon,  ad  Theophrast.  Charaet.  8,  and  Bur- 
mann,  ad  Quintil.  v.  12.  p.  452).  Ruhnken  (Hint. 
CriL  Orat.  Gr.  p.  xlv.,  Sec)  first  established  the 
distinction  between  them. 

1.  A  native  of  the  demos  of  Azcnia  in  Attica. 
(Aeschin.  e.  Tim.  p.  159,  c.  Ctes.  pp.  532,  583,  ed. 
Rciskc.)  He  lived  about  and  after  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  B.C.  412,  Aristophon, 
Lacspodius  and  Melesias  were  sent  to  Sparta 
as  ambassadors  by  the  oligarchical  government  of 
the  Four  Hundred.  (Thuc.  viii.  86.)  In  the 
archonship  of  Euclcides,  n.  c.  404,  after  Athens 
was  delivered  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  Aristophon 
proposed  a  law  which,  though  beneficial  to  the 
republic,  yet  caused  great  uneasiness  and  troubles 
in  many  families  at  Athens ;  for  it  ordained,  that 
no  one  should  be  regarded  as  a  citizen  of  Athene 
whose  mother  was  not  a  frceborn  woman.  (CarysU 
up.  Athen.  xiii.  p.  577  ;  Taylor,  Vit.  Lys.  p.  149, 
ed.  Reiske.)  He  also  proposed  various  other  laws, 
by  which  he  acquired  great  popularity  and  the  full 
confidence  of  the  people  (Dcm.  c  Eubul.  p.  1308), 
and  their  great  number  may  be  inferred  from  his 
own  statement  (ap.  Aeschin.  c.  Ctes.  p.  583),  that 
he  was  accused  75  times  of  having  made  illegal 
proposals,  but  that  he  had  always  come  off  victo- 
rious. His  influence  with  the  people  is  most 
manifest  from  his  accusation  of  Iphicratcs  and 
Timotheus,  two  men  to  whom  Athens  was  so 
much  indebted,  (a.  c.  354.)  Ho  charged  them 
with  having  accepted  bribes  from  the  Chians  and 
Rhodians,  and  the  people  condemned  Timotheus  on 
the  mere  assertion  of  Aristophon.  (C.  Nepos, 
Timoth.  3;  Aristot  Iihct.  1 1,  23 ;  Deinarch.  c.  Do- 
mosth.  p.  1 l,c.  Philocl.  p.  100.)  After  thiscvent,  but 
still  in  B.  c.  354,  the  last  time  that  we  hear  of  him 
in  history,  he  came  forward  in  the  assembly  to  de- 
fend the  law  of  Leptincs  against  Demosthenes,  and 
the  latter,  who  often  mentions  him,  treats  the 
aged  Aristophon  with  great  respect,  and  reckons 
him  among  the  most  eloquent  orators,  (c.  hpt.  p. 
501,  &c.)  He  teems  to  have  died  soon  after. 
None  of  his  orations  has  come  down  to  us.  (Comp. 
Clinton,  Fast.  Hell,  ad  Ann.  354.) 

2.  A  native  of  the  demos  of  Colyttun,  a  great 
orator  and  politician,  whose  career  is  for  the  greater 
part  contemporaneous  with  that  of  Demosthenes. 
It  was  this  Aristophon  whom  Acschines  served  as 
a  clerk,  and  in  whose  service  he  was  trained  for 
his  public  career.  [Akschinks.]  Clinton  (F.H. 
ad  aim.  340)  has  pointed  out  that  he  is  not  the 
same  as  the  one  whom  Plutarch  (  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p. 
844)  mentions,  but  that  there  the  Azeninn  must  be 
understood.  Ulpian  (ad  Demosth.  De  Coron.  p. 
74,  a.)  confounds  him  with  Aristophon  the  Azenian, 
as  is  clear  from  Aeschines  (c.  Ctesiph.  p.  585).  This 
orator  is  often  mentioned  by  Demosthenes,  though 
he  gives  him  the  distinguishing  epithet  of  6  Ko- 
AwTTtiJj  only  once  (De  Coron.  p.  250,  comp.  pp. 
248,  281  ;  c.  Mid.  p.  584  ;  Schol.  ad  Demosth. 
p.  201,  a.),  and  he  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  man  of 
considerable  influence  and  authority.  As  an  orator 
he  is  ranked  with  Diopeithcs  and  Chares  the  most 
popular  men  of  the  time  at  Athens.  There  are 
bonie  passages  in  Demosthenes  (as  c.  Timor r.  p. 
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70S,  De  Coron.  Tritr.  p.  1230)  where  it  is  un- 
certain whether  he  is  breaking  of  Aristophou  the 
Axenian  or  the  Colvttian. 

3.  Archon  Eponymus  of  the  year  B.  c  330. 
(Diodor.  xvii.  62  ;  Plut.  iJemortk  24.)  Theo- 
phrastas  (Chanui.  8)  call*  this  Aristophon  an 
orator.  That  this  man,  who  was  archon  in  the 
same  year  in  which  Demosthenes  delivered  his 
oration  on  the  crown,  was  not  the  same  as  the 
Colvttian.  •  clear  from  that  oration  itself,  in  which 
(p.  28 1 )  the  Colvttian  is  spoken  of  as  deceased. 
Whether  he  was  actually  an  orator,  asTheophrastus 
state*,  is  very  doubtful,  sin<-c  it  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere  else,  and  it  is  a  probable  conjecture  of 
Ruhnken's  that  the  word  {>fr<*p  was  inserted  by 
some  one  who  believed  that  cither  the  Axeman  or 
Colvttian  was  meant  in  that  passage.  (Clinton, 
F.  If.  ad  ann.  330.)  [L.  S.] 

ARI'STOPHON  ( ' Kpurrotyiv ),  a  comic  poet 
respecting  whose  life  or  age  nothing  is  known,  but 
from  the  titles  of  whose  comedies  we  must  infer, 
that  they  belonged  to  the  middle  comedy.  We 
know  the  titles  of  nine  of  his  plavs  viz.  1.  IlA<f- 
rmr  (Athen.  xii.  p.  .152),  2.  ♦iAs»rIfc|i  (Athen.  xi. 
p.  472),  3.  Tludayopttrryt  (l)iog.  I<aert.  viii.  38  ; 
Athen.  vi.  p.  238,  iv.  p.  161,  xiii.  p.  563),  4.  Ba- 
Siai  (Stob.  Serin.  96.  19),  5.  AlSu^ot  Ttvpawos 
(Pollux,  ix.  70),  6.  'larpit  (Athen.  vi.  p.  2311  ; 
Stob.  Serm.  vL  27),  7.  KaMuvitrit  (Athen.  xiii. 
p.  5.r>9),  8.  napa«aTa0»}.r>?  (Stob.  Serm.  96.  21), 
and  9.  Tlttptdoui.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  303.)  We  pos- 
sess only  a  few  fragments  of  these  comedies,  and 
two  or  three  others  of  which  it  is  uncertain  to 
which  plays  thev  belonged.  (Mcineke,  Hut.  C'rit. 
Com.  (Jr.  p.  410,  &c.)  [I*  S.] 

ARI'STOPHON  ( ,Api<rro<pt3»' ),  a  painter  of 
some  distinction,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Aglaophon, 
and  the  brother  of  Polygnotu*.  He  was  also  pro- 
bably the  father  of  the  younger  Aglaophon,  and 
born  at  Thaaos.  Some  of  his  productions  are  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (xxxv.  11.  s.  40),  and  Plutarch 
(de  audietid.  Poet.  3).  It  is  probably  through  a 
mistake  that  Plutarch  (Aleik  16)  makes  him  the 
author  of  a  picture  representing  Alcibiades  in  the 
arms  of  Neniea.  [See  Aclaophon.]     [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTOTELES  ('ApiffTori'Mi),  was  one  of 
the  thirty  tyrants  established  at  Athens  in  B.  c. 
404.  (Xen.  Hdi.  ii.  3.  §  2.)  Prom  an  allusion  in 
the  speech  of  Thcramenes  before  his  condemnation 
(Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3.  §  46),  Aristotclos  appears  to  have 
been  also  one  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  to  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  scheme  of  fortifying 
Ectionia  and  admitting  the  Spartans  into  the 
Peiraeeus,  a  c  411.  (Thuc.  viii.  90.)  In  a  c. 
405  he  was  living  in  banishment,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  as  being  with  Lysander  during  the 
•iege  of  Athens.  (Hell.  ii.  2.  §  18.)  Plato  intro- 
duces him  as  one  of  the  persons  in  the  "Parme- 
nides,"  and  as  a  very  young  man  at  the  time  of 
the  dialogue.  [E.  E.] 

ARISTOTELES  fApitfTOTt'Aiis).  I.  IlioiiBA- 
phy. — Aristotle  was  born  at  Stageira,  a  sea-port 
town  of  some  little  importance  in  the  district  of 
Chalcidice,  in  the  first  year  of  the  99th  Olympiad, 
(ac.  384.)  His  father,  Nicomachus,  an  Asclcpiad, 
was  physician  in  ordinary  to  Amyntas  II.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  author  of  several  treatises  on 
subjects  connected  with  natural  science.  (Suidas, 
$.  v.  'Apt(rror4\vt.)  His  mother,  Phaestis  (or 
Pbaestias),  was  descended  from  a  Chalcidian  family 
(Dionys.  de  DemoOk  el  A  rut.  5);  and  we  find  | 
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mention  of  his  brother  Arimnestus,  and  his  sister 
Arimneste.  (Diog.  Lnext.  v.  15;  Suid.  I.e.)  His 
father,  who  was  a  man  of  scientific  culture,  soon 
introduced  his  son  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  .Ma- 
cedonia in  Pella,  when*  at  an  early  age  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  son  of  Amyntas  II.,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  was  only 
three  years  younger  than  Aristotle  himself.  The 
studies  and  occupation  of  his  father  account  for 
the  early  inclination  manifested  by  Aristotle  for 
the  investigation  of  nature,  an  inclination  which  is 
perceived  throughout  his  whole  life.*  He  lost  his 
father  before  he  had  attained  his  seventeenth  year 
(his  mother  appears  to  have  died  earlier),  and  he 
was  entrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  one  Proxcnus 
of  Atarneus  in  Mysia,  who,  however,  without 
doubt,  was  settled  in  Stageira.  This  friend  of  his 
father  provided  conscientiously  for  the  education  of 
the  young  orphan,  and  secured  for  himself  a  lasting 
remembrance  in  the  heart  of  his  grateful  pupil. 
Afterwards,  when  his  foster-parents  died,  leaving 
a  son,  Nicanor,  Aristotle  adopted  him,  and  gave 
him  his  only  daughter,  Pythias,  in  marriage.  (Am- 
nion, p.  44,  ed.  Buhle.) 

After  the  completion  of  his  seventeenth  year,  his 
ardent  yearning  after  knowledge  led  him  to  Athens 
the  mother-city  of  Hellenic  culture,  (a  c.  367.) 
Various  calumnious  report*  respecting  Aristotle's 
youthful  days  which  the  hatred  and  envy  of  the 
schools  invented,  and  gossiping  anecdote-mongers 
spread  abroad  (Athen.  viii.  p.  354;  Aelian.  P.//.V.9; 
Euseb.  l'rarp.  Etanyel.  xv.  2  ;  comp.  Appuleius, 
Apol.  pp.  510,  511,  cd.  Oudendorp)  to  the  effect 
that  he  squandered  his  hereditary  property  in  a 
course  of  dis«i|»ation,  and  was  compelled  to  Beck  a 
subsistence  first  as  a  soldier,  then  as  a  drug-seller 
(<f>apnaKovw\i)\),  have  been  already  amply  refuted 
by  the  ancients  themselves.  (Comp.  Aristocles  «/»• 
Eutd).  I.  c.)  When  Aristotle  arrived  at  Athens, 
Plato  had  just  set  out  upon  his  Sicilian  journey, 
from  which  he  did  not  return  for  three  yeais.  This 
intervening  time  was  employed  by  Aristotle  in 
preparing  himself  to  be  a  worthy  disciple  of  the 
great  teacher.  His  hereditary  fortune,  which,  ac- 
cording to  all  appearance,  wan  considerable,  not 
merely  relieved  him  from  anxiety  nbout  the  means 
of  subsistence,  but  enabled  him  also  to  support  the 
expense  which  the  purchase  of  books  at  that  time 
rendered  necessary.  He  studied  the  works  of  the 
earlier  as  well  as  of  the  contemporary  philosopheis 
with  indefatigable  zeal,  and  at  the  same  time 
sought  for  information  and  instruction  in  inter- 
course with  such  followers  of  Socrates  and  Plato  as 
were  living  at  Athens  among  whom  we  may  men- 
tion H  crude  ides  Ponticus. 

So  aspiring  a  mind  could  not  long  remain  con- 
cealed from  the  observation  of  Plato,  who  soon 
distinguished  him  above  all  his  other  disciples. 
He  named  him,  on  account  of  his  restless  industry 
and  his  untiring  investigations  after  truth  and 
knowledge,  the  "intellect  of  his  school"  (koui  Trjt 
S.arpigjjt,  Philopon.  de  Aetcrtiit.  Muudi  adv.  I'ro- 
c/«»«,  vi.  27,  cd.  Venet.  1535,  fol.)  ;  his  house,  the 
house  of  the  "reader"  (drer/wo-rifi.  Amnion.  /.  c. ; 
Caelius  Rhodigin.  xvii.  17),  who  needed  a  curb, 

*  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  Aristotle  is 
fond  of  noticing  physicians  and  their  operations  in 
his  explanatory  comparisons.  (Comp.  e.g.  Politic, 
iii.  6.  §  8,  10.  §  4,  1 1.  §§  5,  C,  vii.  2.  §  8,  12.  §  I, 
ed.  Stahr.) 
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wherea*  Xenocmtes  needed  the  spur.  ( Diog.  Laert 
it.  6.)  And  while  he  recommended  the  latter  "to 
sacrifice  to  the  Grace*,"  he  appears  rather  to  have 
warned  Aristotle  against  the  "too  much."  Aris- 
totle lived  at  Athens  for  twenty  years,  tiU  a.  c. 
347.  (Apoll.  ap.  Diny.  Lal'rt.  v.  9.)  During  the 
whole  of  this  period  the  good  understanding 
which  subsisted  between  teacher  and  scholar  con- 
tinued, with  8omc  trifling  exceptions,  undisturbed. 
For  the  stories  of  the  disrespect  and  ingratitude  of 
the  littler  towards  the  former  are  nothing  but  ca- 
lumnies invented  by  his  enemies,  of  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  Thcmistius  (Oral,  iv.), 
Aristotle  had  raised  a  whole  host.  (Ael.  V.  //.  iii.  l!), 
iv.  9  ;  Euseb.  Praep.  Er.  xv.  2 ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii. 
109,  v.  2 ;  Ammon.  Vit.  Arut.  p.  45.)  Neverthe- 
less, wc  can  easily  believe,  that  between  two  men 
who  were  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  were 
at  the  same  time  in  some  respects  of  opposite  cha- 
racters, collisions  might  now  and  then  occur,  and 
that  the  youthful  Aristotle,  possessed  as  he  was  of 
a  vigorous  and  aspiring  mind,  and  having  possibly 
a  presentiment  that  he  was  called  to  be  the  founder 
of  a  new  epoch  in  thought  and  knowledge,  may 
have  appeared  to  many  to  have  sometimes  entered 
the  lists  against  his  grey-headed  teacher  with  too 
much  impetuosity.  Rut  with  all  that,  the  position 
in  which  they  stood  to  each  other  was,  and  con- 
tinued to  be,  worthy  of  both.  This  is  not  only 
proved  by  the  character  of  each,  which  we  know 
from  other  sources,  but  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
truly  amiable  manner  and  affectionate  reverence 
with  which  Aristotle  conducts  his  controversies 
with  his  teacher.  In  particular,  we  may  notice  a 
passage  in  the  Nicomachcan  Ethics  (i.  6),  with 
which  others  (as  Ethic.  Xir.  ix.  7,  Pulit.  ii.  3.  §  3) 
may  be  compared.  According  to  a  notice  by 
Olympiodoru*  (in  his  commentary  on  Plato's  Gor- 
gias),  Aristotle  even  wrote  a  biographical  Kiyot 
ifKttyuaoTuc&i  on  his  teacher.  (See  Cousin,  Joum. 
d.  Sjiyim,  Dec.  1832.  p.  744.) 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  first  residence 
at  Athens,  Aristotle  himself  had  already  assembled 
around  him  a  circle  of  scholars,  among  whom  wc 
may  notice  his  friend  Hermias,  the  dynnst  of  the 
cities  of  Atarncus  and  Assosin  Mysia.  (Strabn,  xiii. 
p.  h'1-1.)  The  subjects  of  his  lectures  were  not  so 
much  of  a  philosophical*  as  of  a  rhetorical  and 
perhaps  also  of  a  political  kind.  (Quintil.  xi.  2. 
§  25.)  At  least  it  is  proved  that  Aristotle  entered 
the  lists  of  controversy  against  Isocrates,  at  that 
time  the  most  distinguished  teacher  of  rhetoric. 
Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  opposed  most  decidedly 
all  the  earlier  and  contemporary  theories  of  rhetoric. 
(Arist  Ilhei.  i.  1,  2.)  His  opposition  to  Isocrates, 
however,  led  to  most  important  consequences,  as  it 
accounts  for  the  bitter  hatred  which  was  afterwards 
manifested  towards  Aristotle  and  his  school  by  all 
the  followers  of  Iterates.  It  was  the  conflict  of 
profound  philosophical  investigation  with  the  super- 
ficiality of  stylistic  and  rhetorical  accomplishment ; 
of  systematic  observation  with  shallow  empiricism 
and  prosaic  insipidity  ;  of  which  Isocrates  might  be 
looked  upon  as  the  principal  representative,  since 
he  not  only  despised  poetry,  but  held  physics  and 

*  On  the  other  hand,  August  in  (</<•  Civit.  Dti\ 
viii.  12)  says  "  Quum  Aristoteles,  vir  excellentis 
in  genii,  soctam  Peripateticam  enndidisset,  et  pluri- 
mos  discipulos,  praeclara  fama  excellens,  riro  udhuc 
praccepture  in  suarn  haeresin  coiigrekMshot*' 
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mathematics  to  be  illiberal  studies,  cared  not  to  know 
anything  about  philosophy,  and  looked  upon  the 
accomplished  man  of  the  world  and  the  clever  rhe- 
torician as  the  true  philosophers.  On  this  occasion 
Aristotle  published  his  first  r/wtvricai  writings. 
That  during  this  time  he  continued  to  maintain 
his  connexion  with  the  Macedonian  court,  is  inti- 
mated by  his  going  on  an  embassy  to  Philip  of 
Macedonia  on  some  business  of  the  Athenians. 
(Diog.  Laert.  v.  2  )  Moreover,  we  have  still  the 
letter  in  which  his  royal  friend  announces  to  hiin 
the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander,  (d.  c.  356  ;  Gcll. 
ix.  3;  Dion  Chrysost  Omt.  xix.) 

After  the  death  of  Plato,  which  occurred  during 
the  above-mentioned  embassy  of  Aristotle  (a,  c 
347),  the  latter  left  Athens,  though  wc  do  not 
exactly  know  for  what  reason.  Perhaps  he  wa* 
offended  by  Plato's  having  appointed  Speusipptis 
as  his  successor  in  the  Academy.  (Diog.  Laert. 
v.  2,  iv.  1.)  At  the  same  time,  it  is  more  probable 
that,  after  the  notions  of  the  ancient  philosopher*, 
he  esteemed  travels  in  foreign  parts  as  a  necessary 
completion  of  his  education.  Since  the  death  of 
Plato,  there  had  been  no  longer  any  ties  to  detain 
him  at  Athens.  IJcsides,  the  political  horizon  there 
had  assumed  a  very  different  aspect.  The  under- 
takings of  Philip  against  Olynthus  and  most  of 
the  Greek  cities  of  Chalcidice  filled  the  Athenians 
with  hatred  and  anxiety.  The  native  city  of 
Aristotle  met  with  the  fate  of  many  others,  and 
waa  destroyed  by  Philip  at  the  very  time  that 
Aristotle  received  an  invitation  from  his  former 
pupil,  Hermias,  who  from  being  the  confidential 
friend  of  a  Bithvnian  dvnast,  Eubulus  (comp  Pol- 
lux, ix.  6  ;  Arist  Pulit.  ii.  4.  9,  10),  had,  as 
already  stated,  raised  himself  to  be  the  ruler  of 
the  cities  of  Atarncus  ami  Assos,  On  his  journey 
thither  he  was  accompanied  by  his  friend  Xeno- 
cmtes, the  disciple  of  Plato.  Hermias,  like  hi* 
predecessor  Eubulus,  had  taken  part  in  the  at- 
tempts made  at  that  time  by  the  Greeks  in  Asia 
to  free  themselves  from  the  Persian  dominion. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  the  journey  of  Aristotle  had 
even  a  political  object,  as  it  appears  not  unlikely 
that  Hermias  wished  to  avail  himself  not  merely 
of  his  counsel,  but  of  his  good  offices  with  Philip, 
in  order  to  further  his  plans.  A  few  years,  how- 
ever, after  the  arrival  of  Aristotle,  Hermias,  through 
the  treachery  of  Mentor,  a  (irccian  general  in  the 
Persian  service,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persian*, 
and,  like  his  predecessor,  lost  his  life.  Aristotle 
himself  escaped  to  Mytilene,  whither  his  wife, 
Pythias,  the  adoptive  daughter  of  the  assassinated 
prince,  accompanied  him.  A  poem  on  hi*  unfor- 
tunate friend,  which  is  still  preserved,  testifies  the 
warm  affection  which  he  had  felt  for  him.  He 
afterwards  caused  a  statue  to  be  erected  to  hi* 
memory  at  Delphi.  (Diog.  Lirrt.  v.  6,  7.)  He 
transferred  to  his  adoptive  daughter,  Pythias,  the 
almost  enthusiastic  attachment  which  he  had  en- 
tertained for  his  friend  ;  and  long  nfter  her  death 
he  directed  in  his  will  that  her  ashes  should  be 
placed  beside  his  own.  (Ding.  v.  lb'.)* 

Two  years  after  his  flight  from  Atamcu*  (b.  c. 

*  Respecting  the  mode  of  writing  the  name 
Ilcrmiiu.  see  Slahr,  Aristotrlia,  i.  p.  75,  where  it 
must  be  added,  that  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Choeroboscus  in  the  Etym.  Magn.  p.  376,  Sylb, 
who  appeals  to  Aristotle  himscli',  'Ep/ui'a;  and  "not 
'Epfitias  mutt  be  written. 
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34'2)  we  find  the  philosopher  accepting  an  invita- 
tion  from  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  summoned  him 
to  his  court  to  undertake  the  instruction  and 
education  of  his  son  Alexander,  then  thirteen  years 
of  age.  (Plut.  A/ejr.  .5;  Quinlil.  i.  1.)  Here 
Aristotle  was  treated  with  the  most  marked  re- 
spect. His  native  city,  Stageira,  was  rebuilt  at 
his  request,*  and  Philip  caused  a  gymnasium  (called 
Nyraphaeum)  to  be  built  there  in  a  pleasant  grove 
expressly  for  Aristotle  and  his  pupils.  In  the  time 
of  Plutarch,  the  shady  walks  (mpbraroi)  and  stone 
seats  of  Aristotle  were  still  shewn  to  the  traveller. 
(Plut,  l.c.  5.)  Here,  in  quiet  retirement  from  the 
intrigues  of  the  court  at  Pella,  the  future  conqueror 
of  the  world  ripened  into  manhood.  Plutarch  in- 
forms us  that  several  other  noble  youths  enjoyed  the 
instruction  of  Aristotle  with  him.  (Apophth.  Jtetj. 
toL  v.  p.  683,  ed.  Reiske.)  Among  this  number 
we  may  mention  Cassonder,  the  son  of  Antipater 
(Pint.  Ale*.  74),  Marsyas  of  Pella  (brother  of 
Antigonus,  afterwards  king),  who  subsequently 
wrote  a  work  on  the  education  of  Alexander; 
Callisthenes,  a  relation  of  Aristotle,  and  afterwards 
the  historian  of  Alexander,  and  Theophrastus  of 
Eresus  (in  Lesbos).  Nearchus,  Ptolemy,  and 
Harpalus  also,  the  three  most  intimate  friends  of 
Alexander's  youth,  were  probably  his  fellow  pupils. 
(Plut.  Alex.  10.)  Alexander  attached  himself 
with  such  ardent  affection  to  the  philosopher, 
that  the  youth,  whom  no  one  yet  had  been  able  to 
manage,  soon  valued  bis  instructor  above  his  own 
father.  Aristotle  spent  seven  years  in  Macedonia ; 
but  Alexander  enjoyed  his  instruction  without  in- 
terruption for  only  four.  But  with  such  a  pupil 
even  this  short  period  was  sufficient  for  a  teacher 
like  Aristotle  to  fulfil  the  highest  purposes  of 
education,  to  aid  the  development  of  his  pupil's 
faculties  in  every  direction,  to  awaken  susceptibility 
and  lively  inclination  for  every  art  and  science, 
and  to  create  in  him  that  sense  of  the  noble  mid 
great,  which  distinguishes  Alexander  from  all  those 
conquerors  who  have  only  swept  like  a  hurricane 
through  the  world.  According  to  the  usual  mode 
of  Grecian  education,  a  knowledge  of  the  poets, 
eloquence,  and  philosophy,  were  the  principal  sub- 
iect*  into  which  Aristotle  initiated  his  royal 
pupil.  Thus  we  are  even  informed  that  he  prepared 
a  new  recension  of  the  Iliad  for  him  (d  ft  rod 
i*rff0T)irof,\Volf,  ProUy.  p.clxxxi.),that  he  instructed 
him  in  ethics  and  politics  (Plut.  AUi.  7),  and  dis- 
closed to  him  the  abstrusities  of  his  own  speculations, 
of  the  publication  of  which  by  his  writings  Alex- 
ander afterwards  complained.  (Gel!,  xx.  5.)  Alex- 
ander's love  of  the  science  of  medicine  and  every 
branch  of  physics,  as  well  as  the  lively  interest 
which  he  took  in  literature  and  philosophy  generally 
(Pint.  Alesc.  8),  were  awakened  and  fostered  by  this 
instruction.  Nor  can  the  views  communicated  by 
Aristotle  to  his  pupil  on  politics  have  failed  to 
exercise  the  most  important  influence  on  his  sub- 
sequent plans ;  although  the  aim  of  Alexander,  to 
unite  all  the  nations  under  his  sway  into  one 
kingdom,  without  due  regard  to  their  individual 
peculiarities  (Pint.  tie  llrt.  AIcjt.  i.  6,  vol.  ix.  pp. 
38.  42,  ed.  Hutten),  wns  not  (as  Joh.  v.  Miiller 
maintains)  founded  on  the  advice  of  Arixtotle.  but, 
on  the  contrary,  was  opposed  to  the  views  of  the 
philosopher,  as  Plutarch  (/.  e.  p.  88)  expressly  re- 
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•  According  to  Diogenes  Intertills  (v.  4),  Aris- 
totle drew  up  a  new  code  of  laws  for  the  city. 


marks  nnd  a»  «i  closer  consideration  of  the  po- 
litics of  Aristotle  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove. 
(Comp.  /'Jit.  iii.  f).  vii.  6,  i.  1.)  On  the  other  hand, 
this  connexion  had  likewise  important  consequences 
as  regards  Aristotle  himself.  Living  in  what  was 
then  the  centre  and  source  of  political  activity, 
his  survey  of  the  relations  of  life  and  of  states,  as 
well  as  his  knowledge  of  men,  was  extended.  The 
position  in  which  he  stood  to  Alexander  occasioned 
and  favoured  several  studies  and  literary  works. 
In  his  extended  researches  into  natural  science, 
and  particularly  in  his  toological  investigations,  he 
received  not  only  from  Philip,  but  in  still  larger 
measure  from  Alexander,  the  most  liberal  support, 
a  support  which  stands  unrivalled  in  the  history  of 
civilisation.  (Aelian,  V.  //.  v.  19;  Atheu.  ix.  p. 
398,  e.;  Plin.  //.  A',  viii.  17.) 

In  the  year  B.  c.  340,  Alexander,  then  scarcely 
seventeen  years  of  age,  was  appointed  regent  by 
his  father,  who  was  about  to  make  an  expedition 
against  Byzantium.  From  that  time  Aristotle's 
instruction  of  the  young  prince  was  chiefly  re- 
stricted to  advice  and  suggestion,  which  may  very 
possibly  have  been  carried  on  by  means  of  epis- 
tolary correspondence. 

In  the  year  n.  c.  335,  soon  after  Alexander 
ascended  the  throne,  Aristotle  quitted  Macedonui 
for  ever,  and  returned  to  Athens*,  after  an  absence 
of  twelve  years,  whither,  as  it  appears,  he  had 
already  been  invited.  Here  he  _found  his  friend 
Xenocratcs  president  of  the  Academy.  He  him- 
self had  the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lykeios, 
assigned  to  him  by  the  state.  He  soon  assembled 
round  him  a  large  number  of  distinguished  scholar* 
out  of  all  the  Hellenic  cities  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
to  whom,  in  the  shady  walks  (vtplvaroi)  which 
surrounded  the  Lyceum,  while  walking  up  and 
down,  he  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy.  From 
one  or  other  of  these  circumstances  the  name  Peri- 
patetic is  derived,  which  was  afterwards  given  to 
his  school.  It  appears,  however,  most  correct  to 
derive  the  name  (with  Jonsius,  LiisterL  </e  Hid. 
i'erip.  i.  1,  pp.  419— 4'25,  ed.  Elswich)  from  the 
place  where  Aristotle  taught,  which  was  called  at 
Athens  par  eaeclJmcr,  6  wtpltrarros,  as  is  proved 
also  by  the  wills  of  1  heophrastus  and  Lycon.  HU 
lectures,  which,  according  to  an  old  account  pre- 
served by  Gellios  (xx.  5),  he  delivered  in  the 
morning  (ivBirdi  ntpiirxx-Tos)  to  a  narrower  circle 
of  chosen  and  confidential  (esoteric)  hearers,  and 
which  were  called  acroamatic  or  acniulic,  embraced 
subjects  connected  with  the  more  abstruse  philoso- 
phy (theology),  physics,  aud  dialectics.  Those 
which  he  delivered  in  the  afternoon  (5«iAim>i  w«pf- 
iraros)  and  intended  for  a  more  promiscuous  circle 
(which  accordingly  he  called  esoteric),  extended  to 
rhetoric,  sophistics,  and  politics.  Such  a  separa- 
tion of  his  more  intimate  disciples  and  more  pro- 
found lectures,  from  the  main  body  of  his  other 
hearers  and  the  popular  discourses  intended  for 
them,  is  also  found  among  other  Greek  philosophers. 
(Plat,  TheucL  p.  IS'J.  c,  Pluudon,  p.  6J,  b.)  As 
regards  the  external  form  of  delivery,  he  appears 
to  have  taught  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  conver- 
sation, as  in  regular  lectures.    Some  notices  have 


•  The  story  that  Aristotle  accompanied  Alex- 
ander on  his  "expeditions  which  we  meet  w  ith  in 
later  writer*,  a*  r.//.  in  David  aJ  Culey.  i.  p.  2-1, 
a.,  3.'?,  ed.  Tlrand.,  is  fabulous. 
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Wen  preserved  to  us  of  certain  external  regulations 
of  his  school,  e.  ©\,  that,  after  the  example  of 
Xenocrates  he  created  an  archon  every  ten  days 
among  his  scholars,  and  laid  down  certain  laws  of 
good  breeding  for  their  social  meetings  (roVot 
trvfxTOTiKoi,  Diog.  Laert.  iL  130  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  186, 
a.  e.).  Neither  of  the  two  schools  of  philoso- 
phy which  flourished  at  the  same  time  in  Athens 
approached,  in  extent  and  celebrity,  that  of  Aris- 
totle, from  which  proceeded  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished philosophers,  historians,  statesmen,  and 
orators.  We  mention  here,  beside  Callisthcnes  of 
Olynthus,  who  has  been  already  spoken  of,  only 
the  names  of  Theophrastus,  and  his  countryman 
Phanias,  of  Eresus,  the  former  of  whom  suc- 
ceeded Aristotle  in  the  Lyceum  as  president  of  the 
school ;  Aristoxenus  the  Tarentinc,  suroamcd 
Hov<tm6%  ;  the  brothers  Eudemus  and  Pasicrates  of 
Rhodes ;  Eudemus  of  Cyprus  ;  Clearchus  of  Soli  ; 
Theodectcs  of  Pbaselis  ;  the  historians  Dicaear- 
chus  and  Satyrus ;  the  celebrated  statesman,  orator, 
and  writer,  Demetrius  Phalereus  ;  the  philosopher 
Ariston  of  Cos;  Philon;  Ncleus  of  Scepsis,  and 
many  others,  of  whom  an  account  was  given  by 
the  Alexandrine  grammarian  Nicander  in  his  lost 
work,  IT*pi  riy  'ApiOToriKovt  naBrtrtty. 

During  the  thirteen  years  which  Aristotle  spent 
at  Athens  in  active  exertions  amongst  such  a  circle 
of  disciples,  he  was  at  the  same  time  occupied  with 
the  composition  of  the  greater  part  of  his  works.  In 
these  labours,  as  has  already  been  observed,  he  was 
assisted  by  the  truly  kingly  liberality  of  his  former 
pupil,  who  not  only  presented  him  with  800 
talents,  an  immense  sum  even  for  our  times,  but 
also,  through  his  vicegerents  in  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces caused  large  collections  of  natural  curiosities 
to  be  made  for  him,  to  which  posterity  is  in- 
debted for  one  of  his  most  excellent  works,  the 
**  History  of  Animals."  (Plin.  //.  Ar.  viii.  1 7.) 

Meanwhile  various  causes  contributed  to  throw 
a  cloud  over  the  latter  years  of  the  philosopher's 
life.  In  the  first  place,  he  felt  deeply  the  death  of 
his  wife  Pythias,  who  left  behind  her  a  daughter 
of  the  same  name :  he  lived  subsequently  with  a 
friend  of  his  wife's,  the  slave  Herpyllis,  who  bore 
him  a  son,  Nicomachus,  and  of  whose  faithfulness 
and  attachment  he  makes  a  grateful  and  substan- 
tial acknowledgement  in  his  will.  (Diog.  Laert.  v. 
I;  v.  1.3.)  But  a  source  of  still  greater  grief 
was  an  interruption  of  the  friendly  relation  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  stood  to  his  royal  pupiL 
The  occasion  of  this  originated  in  the  opposition 
raised  by  the  philosopher  Callisthenes  against  the 
changes  in  the  conduct  and  policy  of  Alexander. 
Aristotle,  who  had  in  vain  advised  Callisthenes  not 
to  lose  sight  of  prudence  in  his  behaviour  towards 
the  king,  disapproved  of  his  conduct  altogether, 
and  foresaw  its  unhappy  issue.  [Calusthknks.J 
Still  Alexander  refrained  from  any  expression  of 
hostility  towards  his  former  instructor  (a  story  of 
this  kini  in  Diog.  Laert.  v.  10,  has  been  corrected 
by  Stahr,  Arittotelia,  p.  133);  and  although,  as 
Plutarch  expressly  informs  us,  their  former  cordial 
connexion  no  longer  subsisted  undisturbed,  yet,  as 
is  proved  by  a  remarkable  expression  (Topicor.  iii. 
1,  7,  ed.  Buhle ;  comp.  Albert  1 1  eyderoann's  German 
translation  and  explanation  of  the  categories  of 
Aristotle,  p.  32,  Berlin,  183.5),  Aristotle  never  lost 
his  tract  in  his  royal  friend.  The  story,  that  Aris- 
totle, irritated  by  the  above-mentioned  occurrence, 
took  part  in  poisoning  the  king,  is  altogether  un- 
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]  founded.  Alexander,  according  to  all  historical 
testimony,  died  a  natural  death,  and  no  writer 
mentions  the  name  of  Aristotle  in  connexion  with 
the  rumour  of  the  poisoning  except  Pliny.  (//.  Ar. 
xxx.  53.)  Nay,  even  the  passage  of  Pliny  has 
been  wrongly  understood  by  the  biographers  of 
Aristotle  (by  Stahr  as  well,  i.  p.  139);  for,  far 
from  regarding  Aristotle  as  guilty  of  such  a  crime, 
the  Roman  naturalist,  who  everywhere  shews  that 
he  cherished  the  deepest  respect  for  Aristotle,  says 
on  the  contrary,  just  the  reverse, — tliat  the  rumour 
had  been  **  magna  cum  infamia  Aristotclis  ww 

The  movements  which  commenced  in  Greece 
against  Macedonia  after  Alexander's  death,  B.  c. 
3*23,  endangered  also  the  peace  and  security  at 
Aristotle,  who  was  regarded  as  a  friend  of  Mace- 
donia.   To  bring  a  political  accusation  against  him 
was  not  easy,  for  Aristotle  was  bo  spotless  in  this 
respect,  that  not  even  his  ntum  is  mentioned  by 
Demosthenes,  or  any  other  contemporary  orator,  as 
implicated  in  those  relations.    He  was  accordingly 
accused  of  impiety  (dtr*6*ias)  by  the  hierophant 
Eurymedon,  whose  accusation  was  supported  by  an 
Athenian  of  some  note,  named  Dcmophilus.  Such 
accusations,  as  the  rubulist  Euthyphron  in  Plato 
remarks,  seldom  missed  their  object  with  the  mul- 
titude.   (Plato,  Eutkyph.  p.  3,  B.,  Ev5uiSo\a  rd 
TuMura  wpdt  rods  troWovt.)     The  charge  was 
grounded  on  his  having  addressed  a  hymn  to 
his  friend  Hennias  as  to  a  god,  and  paid  hiin 
divine  honours  in  other  respects.    (Diog.  Laert. 
v.  5 ;    Ilgen,  Disquuit.  de  Scol.  I'oesi^   p.  69  ; 
and  the  ,A*-oAo7ia  d<r*€*(a$  attributed  to  Aris- 
totle, but  the  authenticity  of  which  was  doubted 
even  by  the  ancients,  in  Athen.  xv.  16,  p.  696.) 
Certain  dogmas  of  the  philosopher  were  also 
used  for  the  same  object,    (Origen.  c  Celt.  i. 
p.  51,  ed.  Hoeschel.)    Aristotle,  however,  knew 
his   danger  sufficiently  well  to  withdraw  from 
Athens  before  his  trial    He  escaped  in  the  be- 
ginning of  a  c.  322  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  where  he 
had  relations  on  his  mothers  side,  and  where  the 
Macedonian  influence,  which  was  there  predominant, 
afforded  him  protection  and  security.    In  his  will 
also  mention  is  made  of  some  property  which  he 
had  in  Chalcis.    (Diog.  I>ae'rt.  v.  14.)    Certain  ac- 
counts (Strabo,  x.  p.  448  ;  Diog.  Laert  x.  1)  even 
render  it  exceedingly  probable  that  Aristotle  had 
left  Athens  and  removed  to  Chalcis  before  the 
death  of  Alexander.     A  fragment  of  a  letter 
written  by  the  philosopher  to  his  friend  Antipater 
has  been  preserved  to  us  in  which  he  states  his 
reasons  for  the  above-mentioned  change  of  resi- 
dence, and  at  the  same  lime,  with  reference  to  the 
unjust  execution  of  Socrates  adds  that  he  wished 
to  deprive  the  Athenians  of  the  opportunity  of 
sinning  a  second  time  against  philosophy.  (Comp. 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  vii.  120.  p.  1573,  12.  ed. 
Rom.  275,  20,  Bas. ;  Aelian,   V.  II.   iii.  36.) 
From  Chalcis  he  may  have  sent  forth  a  defence 
against  the  accusation  of  his  enemies.    At  least 
antiquity  possessed  a  defence  of  that  kind  under 
his  name,  the  authenticity  of  which,  however,  was 
already  doubted  by  Athcnneus.    (Comp.  Phavorin. 
op.  Dioij.  Lai'rt.  L  c,  who  calls  it  a  loyot  8ura»<- 
k6i.)    However,  on  his  refusing  to  answer  the 
summons  of  the  Areiopagus  he  was  deprived  of  all 
the  rights  and  honours  which  had  been  previously 
bestowed  upon  him  (Aelian,   V.  II.  xiv.  1),  and 
condemned  to  death  in  his  absence.  Meantime 
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the  philosopher  continued  his  studies  and  lecture* 
in  Chalcis  for  some  time  longer  without  molesta- 
tion. He  died  in  the  beginning  of  August,  in  the 
year  B.  c.  32*2,  a  short  time  before  Demosthenes 
(  who  died  in  October  of  the  same  year),  in  the  63rd 
year  of  his  age,  from  the  effects  not  of  poison,  but 
of  a  chronic  disorder  of  the  stomach.  (Ccnsorin.  de 
Die  Nat,  14,  extr. ;  Apollod.  ap.  Diog.  LaL'ri.  v. 
1 0  ;  Dionys.  L  c  5.)  The  accounts  of  his  having 
committed  suicide  belong  to  the  region  of  fables 
and  tales.  One  story  (found  in  several  of  the 
Christian  fathers)  was  that  he  threw  himself  into 
the  Euripus,  from  vexation  at  being  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  of  the  currents  in  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  account,  that  his  mortal 
remains  were  transported  to  his  native  city  Stageira, 
and  that  his  memory  was  honoured  there,  like  that 
of  a  hero,  by  yearly  festivals  of  remembrance. 
( Vet.  Intp.  ap.  Buhlc,  vol.  L  p.  56 ;  Amnion,  p. 
47.)  Before  his  death,  in  compliance  with  the 
wish  of  his  school,  he  had  intimated  in  a  symbolical 
manner  that  of  his  two  most  distinguished  scholars, 
Merjedemus  of  Rhodes  and  Theophrastus  of  Ercsus 
(in  Lesbos),  he  intended  the  latter  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  Lyceum.  (Gellius,  xiii.  5.)*  He  also 
bequeathed  to  Theophrastus  his  well-stored  library 
and  the  originals  of  his  own  writings.  From  his 
will  (in  Diog.  Laert.  v.  21;  Hermipp.  ap.  Aiken. 
xiii.  p.  589,  c),  which  attests  the  flourishing  state 
of  his  worldly  circumstances  not  less  than  his 
judicious  and  sympathetic  care  for  his  family  and 
sen-ants  we  gather,  that  his  adoptive  son  Nicanor, 
his  daughter  Pythias  the  offspring  of  his  first  mar- 
riage, as  well  as  Herpyllis  and  the  son  he  had  by 
her,  survived  him.  He  named  his  friend  Antipater 
as  the  executor  of  hia  wilh 

If  we  cast  a  glance  at  tho  character  of  Aristotle, 
we  see  a  man  of  the  highest  intellectual  powers 
gifted  with  a  piercing  understanding,  a  compre- 
hensive and  deep  mind,  practical  and  extensive 
views  of  the  various  relations  of  actual  life,  and 
the  noblest  moral  sentiments.  Such  he  appears  in 
nis  life  as  well  as  in  bis  writings.  Such  other  in- 
formation as  wc  possess  respecting  his  character 
accords  most  completely  with  this  view,  if  we 
estimate  at  their  real  value  the  manifest  ill-will 
and  exaggerations  of  the  literary  anecdotes  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  At  Athens  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  foreigner  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason 
for  his  taking  no  part  in  politics.  For  the  rest,  he 
at  any  rate  did  not  belong  to  the  party  of  de- 
mocratical  patriots  of  whom  Demosthenes  may  be 
regarded  as  the  representative,  but  probably  coincid- 
ed rather  with  the  conciliatory  politics  of  Phocion. 
A  declared  opponent  of  ahsolutum  (PolU.  ii.  7.  §  6), 
he  everywhere  insists  ok  conformity  to  the  law, 
for  the  law  is  -  the  only  safe,  rational  standard  to 
be  guided  by,  while  the  will  of  the  individual  man 
cannot  be  depended  on."  He  wished  to  form  the 
beau  ideal  of  a  ruler  in  Alexander  (PolU.  iii.  8, 
extr.),  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
oriental  mode  of  viewing  things  when  the  Arabian 
philosophers  as  Avicenna  and  Abu-l-faraj,  some- 
times call  Aristotle,  Alexander's  vizier.  (Comp. 
Schmoelder's  Documenta  Philotoph.  Arab.  p.  74.) 

The  whole  demeanour  of  Aristotle  was  marked 
by  a  certain  briskness  and  vivacity.  His  powers 
of  eloquence  were  considerable,  and  of  a  kind 

*  He  praised  the  wines  of  both  islands  but 
said  he  thought  that  of  Lesbos  the  more  agreeable. 


adapted  to  produce  conviction  in  his  hearers  •  gilt 
which  Antipatcr  praises  highly  in  a  letter  written 
after  Aristotle's  death.  (PluL  Cat.  Maj.  p.  354, 
Corioi.  p.  '234.)  He  exhibited  remarkable  atten- 
tion to  external  appearance,  and  bestowed  much 
care  on  his  dress  and  person.  (Timotheus  ap. 
Diog.  L.  v.  1 ;  Aelian,  V.  II.  iii.  19.)  He  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  of  weak  health,  which,  con- 
sidering the  astonishing  extent  of  his  studies 
shews  all  the  more  the  energy  of  his  mind.  (Cen- 
sor, de  Dienat.  14.)  He  was  short  and  of  slender 
make,  with  small  eyes  and  a  lisp  in  his  pronun- 
ciation, using  L  for  Ii  (rpavk6%^  Diog.  L.  v.  1), 
and  with  a  sort  of  sarcastic  expression  in  his 
countenance  (nutcloy  Aelian,  iii.  19),  all  which 
characteristics  are  introduced  in  a  maliciously 
caricatured  description  of  him  in  an  ancient  epi- 
gram. (An th.  55*2,  vol.  iii.  p.  176,  ed.  Jacobs.) 
The  plastic  works  of  antiquity,  which  pass  as  por- 
traits of  Aristotle,  are  treated  of  by  Viscouti. 
(Iconograpltie  Vncque,  L  p.  230.) 

II.  Aristotle's  Writings 

Before  we  proceed  to  enumerate,  classify,  and 
characterise  the  works  of  the  philosopher,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  review  of  the  history  of  their 
transmission  to  our  times.  A  short  account  of  this 
kind  has  at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of  indi- 
cating the  progress  of  the  development  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  itself. 

According  to  ancient  accounts,  even  the  large 
number  of  tho  works  of  Aristotle  which  arc  still 
preserved,  comprises  only  the  smallest  part  of  the 
writings  he  is  said  to  have  composed.  According 
to  the  Oreek  commentator  David  (ad  Caieg.  Prooem, 
p.  24,  L  40,  Brand.),  Andronicus  the  Hhodian 
stated  their  number  at  1 000  ffvyypdfipaTa,  The 
Anonym.  Menagii  (p.  61,  ed.  Buhlc  in  Arist.  Opp. 
vol.  1 )  sets  down  their  number  at  400  fiiSKia.  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (v.  27)  gives  44  myriads  as  the 
number  of  lines.  If  we  reckon  about  10,000  lines 
to  a  quire,  this  gives  us  44  quires  while  the  writ- 
ings extant  amount  to  about  the  fourth  part  of 
this.  (Hegel,  Vorlcsungrn  iiLcr  die  Vesch.  dcr 
Philosophic,  vol.  ii.  pp.  307,  308.)  Still  these 
statements  are  very  indefinite.  Nor  do  we  get  on 
much  better  with  the  three  ancient  catalogues  of 
his  writings  which  are  still  extant,  those  namely  of 
Diogenes  Laertius  tho  Anonym.  Menag.,  and  the 
Arabian  writers  in  Casiri  (IfiU.  Arab,  I/up.  voL  i. 
p.  306),  which  may  be  found  entire  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Buhle's  edition  of  Aristotle.  They  all  three 
give  a  mere  enumeration,  without  the  least  trace  of 
arrangement,  and  without  any  critical  remarks. 
They  differ  not  only  from  each  other,  but  from 
the  quotations  of  other  writem  and  from  the  titles 
of  the  extant  works  to  such  a  degree,  that  all  idea  of 
reconciling  them  must  be  given  up.  The  difficulty 
of  doing  so  is  further  increased  by  the  fact,  that 
one  and  the  same  work  is  frequently  quoted  under 
different  titles  (Brandis,  de  perditis.  Arist.  libr  de 
Idcis  t-t  de  liuno,  p.  7  ;  Kavaitson,  Mttaphysiquc  <f 
Aristote,  vol.  i.  p.  48,  Paris  1837),  and  that  sections 
and  books  appear  as  independent  writings  under 
distinct  titles.  From  Aristotle's  own  quotations  of 
his  works  criticism  can  here  derive  but  little 
assistance,  as  the  references  for  the  most  part  are 
quite  general,  or  have  merely  been  supplied  by 
later  writers.  (Rittcr,  G'esek.  der  Phi/,  vol  iii  p. 
21,  not.  1.)  The  most  complete  enumeration  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  from  those  catalogues  as  well 
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of  the  extant  as  of  the  lost  works,  is  to  be  found 
in  Fabrioius.  (BiU.  Or.  iiL  pp.  207 — 284,  and  pp. 
388—407.)  The  lost  works  alone  have  been 
enumerated  by  Buhle  (Commentatio  de  deperd.  A  rist, 
libr.  in  Comment.  Societ.  Ctott'mg.  vol.  xv.  p.  57,  Ac.) 
But  the  labours  of  both  these  scholars  no  longer 
satisfy  the  demands  of  modern  critical  science.  To 
make  use  of,  and  form  a  judgment  upon  those  ancient 
catalogues,  is  still  further  attended  with  uncertainty 
from  the  circumstance,  that  much  that  was  spu- 
rious was  introduced  among  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle at  an  early  period  in  antiquity.  The  causes 
of  this  are  correctly  assigned  by  Ammonius.  {Ad 
Arist.  Categ.  fol.  3,  a,)  In  the  first  place,  several 
of  the  writings  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Aris- 
totle, which  treated  of  like  subjects  under  like 
names,  as  those  of  Thcophrasttis,  Eudemus  Rho- 
dius,  Phanias  and  others  got  accidentally  inserted 
amongst  the  works  of  the  Stagirite.  Then  we  must 
add  mistakes  arising  8id  tt)*'  6p.uwfilav,  as  in  the 
ancient  philosophical,  rhetorical,  and  hiatorico- 
political  literature  there  were  several  writers  of  the 
siune  name.  Lastly,  the  endeavours  of  the  Ptole- 
mies and  Attali  to  enrich  their  libraries  as  much 
as  possible  with  works  of  Aristotle,  set  in  motion 
a  number  of  people,  whose  lovo  of  gain  rendered 
them  not  over  scrupulously  honest  (Comp.  David, 
ad  Categ.  p.  28,  a-,  15,  who  assigns  additional 
causes  of  falsification ;  Ammon.  /.  c.  ;  Simplicius, 
fol.  4,  6  ;  Galen,  Comment.  2  in  libr.  lie  Nat.  hum. 
pp.  16,  17  ;  Brand  is,  Rhein.  Mus.  p.  260,  1827.) 
It  is  very  possible  that  the  Oreek  lists,  in  particu- 
lar that  in  Diogenes  Lnertius,  are  nothing  else 
than  catalogues  of  these  libraries.  (Trendelenburg, 
ad  Arist.  de  Anima,  p.  123.) 

As  regards  the  division  of  Aristotle's  writings, 
the  ancient  Oreek  commentators,  as  Ammonius 
(ad  Categ.  p.  6,  b.  Aid.)  and  Simplicius  (ad  Cat. 
pp.  1,  6,  ed.  Bas.)  distinguish — 1.  'TtrournfiaTtitd, 
i.  e.  collections  of  notices  and  materials,  drawn  up 
for  his  own  use.  2. 1\nrra.yuariKa\  elaborate  works. 
Those  which  were  composed  in  a  Btrictly  scientific 
manner,  and  contained  the  doctrinal  lectures  (aucpo- 
dcrtts)  of  the  philosopher,  they  called  dxpoafxartKd 
(Oell.  xx.  5,  has  dtcpoarutd,  which  form,  however, 
Schaefcr,  ad  Plut.  vol.  ▼.  p.  245,  rejects),  or  else 
taurtptKo\  hrowriKi.  Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  which  the  method  and  style  were  of  a  more 
popular  kind,  and  which  were  calculated  for  a  cir- 
cle of  readers  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school,  were 
termed  i{arr«p«<c4.  The  latter  were  composed 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  dialogues  particularly  such 
as  treated  upon  points  of  practical  philosophy.  Of 
these  dialogues  which  were  still  extant  in  Cicero's 
time,  nothing  has  been  preserved.  (The  whole  of 
the  authorities  relating  to  this  subject,  amongst 
whom  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  608,  609  ;  Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  5, 
aft  AH.  iv.  1 6  ;  GelL  /.  c. ;  Plut,  Aler.  5,  A dters.  Co- 
lot,  p.  1115,  b.  are  the  most  important,  are  given 
at  full  length  in  Stalir's  Aristotelia,  vol.  ii.  p.  244, 
&c. ;  to  which  must  be  added  Sopater  atque  Syrian. 
wl  Hcrmog.  p.  120,  in  Leonhard  Spengel,  Svwyuryr) 
r*Xv*vt  *•      Artium  Scriptt.  &.c.  p.  167.) 

The  object  which  Aristotle  had  in  view  in  the 
composition  of  his  exoteric  writings  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  of  the  following  kind.  He 
wished  by  means  of  them  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  the  public.  The  Platonic  philosophy  was 
so  widely  diffused  through  all  classes,  that  it  was 
at  that  time  almost  a  duty  for  every  educated  man 
to  be  a  follower  of  Plato.    Aristotle  therefore  was 


obliged  to  bieak  ground  for  his  newer  philosophy 
by  enlightening  the  public  generally  on  certain 
practical  points.  In  this  way  originated  writings 
like  the  "  Eudemus,"  a  refutation,  as  it  appears  of 
Plato's  Phaedon ;  his  book  -rtpX  U6futv,  a  critical 
extract  from  Plato's  "Laws;"  farther,  writings 
such  as  that  irtpl  iutauxrtirris,  Ac.  These  were  the 
\6yoi  if  KOiixp  ii&tSonJvot,  and  Stobaeus  quotes 
from  them  quite  correctly  in  his  Floriiegiunu,  in 
riv  'ApurroriKom  KOINfl*"N  luvrp&iv.  (Comp. 
Philop.  ad  Arist.  de  Anima,  i.  1 38,  c.  2.)  In  Aris- 
totle himself  (and  this  has  not  always  been  duly  con- 
sidered) there  occurs  no  express  declaration  of  this 
distinction.  The  designations  esoteric,  acroamatic^ 
or  epoptic  writings  would  alike  be  looked  for  in 
vain  in  all  the  genuine  works  of  the  philosopher. 
It  is  only  in  his  answer  to  the  complaint  of  Alex- 
ander, that  by  publishing  his  lectures  he  had  mads 
the  secrets  of  philosophy  the  common  property  of 
all,  that  he  says,  that  "the  acroatic  (acroamatic,  or 
esotcv)  books  had  been  published  and  yet  not 
published,  for  they  were  intelligible  only  to  ono 
who  had  been  initiated  into  philosophy."  The  ex- 
pression exoteric,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  in 
Aristotle  himself,  and  that  in  nine  passages.  (Eth. 
Nic.  i.  1 3,  vL  4,  Eth.  Eudem.  ii.  1 ,  ii.  8,  v.  4,  Polit. 
iii.  4,  vii.  1,  Phys.  iv.  14,  MetajA.  xiiL  1.)  These 
very  passages  prove  incontestable*,  that  Aristotle 
himself  had  not  in  view  a  division  of  this  kind  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  was  subsequently  understood. 
In  one  instance  he  applies  the  name  ejroterie  to 
writings  which,  in  accordance  with  the  above-men- 
tioned division,  must  necessarily  be  set  down  at 
esoteric;  and  secondly,  in  several  of  those  passages 
the  term  is  merely  employed  to  denote  disquisitions 
which  are  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Nay, 
the  expression  is  used  to  denote  the  writings  of 
other  authore.  The  whole  subject  concerns  us 
more  as  a  point  of  literary  history  than  as  having 
any  scientific  interest.  "One  sees  at  once  for 
one's  self,"  says  Hegel  (Gesch.  derPhilos.  ii.  p.  310, 
comp.  220,  238),  "what  works  are  philosophic  and 
speculative,  and  what  arc  more  of  a  mere  empirical 
nature.  The  esoteric  is  the  speculative,  which, 
even  though  written  and  printed,  yet  remains 
concealed  from  those  who  do  not  take  sufficient 
interest  in  the  matter  to  apply  themselves  vigo- 
rously. It  is  no  secret,  and  yet  is  hidden."  But 
the  same  author  is  wrong  in  maintaining,  that 
among  the  ancients  there  existed  no  difference  at 
all  between  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  which 
they  pubushed,  and  the  lectures  which  they  deli- 
vered to  a  select  circle  of  hearers.  The  contrary  ib 
established  by  positive  testimony.  Thus  Aristotle 
was  the  first  to  publish  what  with  Plato  were, 
strictly  speaking,  lectures  (Ayptupa  Mypuxra,  Bran- 
dis  de  perd.  Ar.  libr.  de  Jdeis,  p.  25  ;  Trendelenb. 
Platonis  de  Ideis  dodrina  ear  Platone  Ulustrata,  p.  2, 
&c,  Berlin,  1827).  Hegel  himself  took  good  care 
not  to  allow  all  the  conclusions  to  which  his  system 
conducted  to  appear  in  print,  and  Kant  also 
found  it  unadvisablc  for  a  philosopher  "to  give 
utterance  in  his  works  to  all  that  he  thought,  al- 
though he  would  certainly  say  nothing  that  he  did 
not  think." 

The  genuine  Aristotelian  writings  which  are 
extant  would  have  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
acroamatic  books.  The  Problems  alone  belong  to 
the  class  designated  by  the  ancients  kypomnematie 
writings.  Of  the  dialogues  only  small  fragments 
are  extant.    All  that  we  know  of  them  places 
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tbem,  as  well  as  those  of  Thcophrastae.  far  below 
the  dramatic  as  well  as  lively  and  characteristic 
dialogues  of  Piato.  The  introductions,  according 
to  a  notice  in  Cicero  {ad AO.  iv.  1G),  had  no  inter- 
nal connexion  with  the  remainder  of  the  treatises. 

Fate  of  Aristotle's  writings.  1.  In  antu/uity. — If 
we  bear  in  mind  the  above  division,  adopted  by 
the  Greek  commentators,  it  is  obvious  that  the  so- 
called  kypomnemaiic  writings  were  not  published 
by  Aristotle  himself,  but  made  their  appearance 
only  at  a  later  time  with  the  whole  body  of  his 
literary  remains.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  exoteric  writings,  particularly 
the  dialogues,  were  published  by  the  philosopher 
himself.  But  respecting  the  acroamatic  writings, 
that  is,  respecting  the  principal  works  of  Aristotle, 
an  opinion  became  prevalent,  through  misunder- 
standing an  ancient  tradition,  which  maintained  its 
ground  for  centuries  in  the  history  of  literature, 
and  which,  though  at  variance  with  all  reason  and 
history,  has  been  refuted  and  corrected  only  within 
the  last  ten  years  by  the  investigations  of  German 
scholars. 

According  to  a  story  which  we  find  in  Strnbo 
(xiil  p.  608)— the  main  authority  in  this  matter1 — 
(for  the  accounts  given  by  Athenaeus,  Plutarch, 
and  Suidas,  present  only  unimportant  variations), 
Aristotle  bequeathed  his  library  and  original  manu- 
scripts to  his  successor,  Theophrastus.  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  these  literary  treasures  together 
with  Theophrastus'  own  library  came  into  the 
hands  of  his  relation  and  disciple,  Ncleus  of  Scep- 
sis. This  Neleus  sold  both  collections  at  a  high 
price  to  Ptolemy  II.,  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  Alex- 
andrine library ;  but  he  retained  for  himself,  as  an 
heirloom,  the  original  MSS.  of  these  two  philoso- 
phers' works.  The  descendants  of  Neleus  who 
were  subjects  of  the  king  of  Pergarnus,  knew  of  no 
other  way  of  securing  them  from  the  search  of  the 
At  tali,  who  wished  to  rival  the  Ptolemies  in  form- 
ing a  large  library,  than  concealing  them  in  a  cellar 
(vara  yijs  iv  Suipvyi  rivl),  where  for  a  couple  of 
centuries  they  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
damp  and  worms.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning 
of  the  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ  that  a 
wealthy  book-collector,  the  Athenian  Apellicon  of 
Teoe,  traced  out  these  valuable  relics,  bought  them 
from  the  ignorant  heirs,  and  prepared  from  them  a 
new  edition  of  Aristotlefe  works,  causing  the  ma- 
nuscripts to  be  copied,  and  filling  up  the  gaps  and 
making  emendations,  but  without  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  what  he  was  about  After  the  capture 
of  Athens,  Sulla  in  u.  c.  84  confiscated  Apellicon 's 
collection  of  books,  and  had  them  conveyed  to 
Rome.  [Apxllicon.] 

Through  this  ancient  and  in  itself  not  incredible 
story,  an  error  has  arisen,  which  has  been  handed 
down  from  the  time  of  Strabo  to  the  present  day. 
People  thought  (as  did  Strabo  himself)  that  they 
must  necessarily  conclude  from  this  account,  that 
neither  Aristotle  nor  Theophrastus  had  published 
their  writings,  with  the  exception  of  some  exoteric 
works,  which  had  no  important  bearing  on  their 
system  ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  200  years  later 
that  they  were  brought  to  light  by  the  above-men- 
tioned Apellicon  and  published  to  the  philosophical 
*orld.  That,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  case. 
Aristotle  indeed  did  uot  prepare  a  complete  edition, 
as  we  call  it,  of  his  writings.  Nay,  it  is  certain 
that  death  overtook  him  before  he  could  finish 
•ume  of  them,  revise  others,  and  put  the  finishing 


touch  to  several.  Nevertheless,  it  car.  not  be  de- 
nied that  Aristotle  destined  all  his  works  for  pub- 
lication, and  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
disciples,  particularly  Theophrastus,  published  those 
which  he  completed  in  his  lifetime.  This  is  indis- 
putably certain  with  regard  to  the  exoteric  writ- 
ings. Of  the  rest,  those  which  had  not  been  pub- 
lished by  Aristotle  himself,  were  made  known  by 
Theophrastus  in  a  more  enlarged  and  complete 
form ;  as  may  be  proved,  for  instance,  of  the  phy- 
sical and  historico-political  writings.  Other  scho- 
lars of  the  Stagiritc,  as  for  example,  the  Hhodian 
Eudemus,  Phanias,  Pasicrates,  and  others,  illus- 
trated and  completed  in  works  of  their  own,  which 
frequently  bore  the  same  title,  certain  works  of 
their  teacher  embracing  a  distinct  branch  of  learn- 
ing ;  while  others,  less  independently,  published 
lectures  of  their  master  which  they  had  reduced  to 
writing.  The  exertions  of  these  scholars  were,  in- 
deed, chiefly  directed  to  the  logical  writings  of  the 
philosopher ;  but,  considering  the  well-known  mul- 
tiplicity of  studies  which  characterised  the  school 
of  the  Peripatetics,  we  may  assume,  that  the  re- 
maining writings  of  their  great  master  did  not 
pass  unnoticed.  But  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
were  read  and  studied,  in  the  first  two  centuries 
after  his  death,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school  it- 
self. The  first  Ptolemies,  who  were  friends  and 
persona]  patrons  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Stra- 
ton,  and  Demetrius  Phalcreus,  spared  no  expense 
in  order  to  incorporate  in  the  library  which  they 
hod  founded  at  Alexandria  the  works  of  the  founder 
of  the  Peripatetic  school,  in  as  complete  a  form  as 
possible.  For  this  and,  they  caused  numerous 
copies  of  one  and  the  same  work  to  be  purchased ; 
thus,  for  example,  there  were  forty  MSS.  of  the 
Analytics  at  Alexandria.  (  Ammon.  ad  Cat.  fol.  3,a.) 
And  "although  much  that  was  spurious  found  its 
way  in,  yet  the  acutencs*  and  learning  of  the  great 
Alexandrine  critics  and  grammarians  are  a  sufficient 
security  for  us  that  writings  of  that  kind  were  sub- 
sequently discovered  and  separated.  It  cannot  be 
determined,  indeed,  how  far  the  studies  of  these 
men  were  directed  to  the  strictly  logical  and  meta- 
physical works ;  but  that  they  studied  the  histori- 
cal, political,  and  rhetorical  writings  of  Aristotle, 
the  fragments  of  their  own  writings  bear  ample 
testimony.  Moreover,  as  is  well  known,  Aristotle 
and  Theophrastus  were  both  admitted  into  the 
famous  "Canon,"  the  tradition  of  which  is  at  any 
rate  very  ancient,  and  which  included  besides  only 
the  philosophers,  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Aeschines. 
There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt,  that  it  is  quite 
false  that  the  philosophical  writings  of  Aristotle, 
for  the  first  two  centuries  after  his  death,  remained 
rotting  in  the  cellar  at  Scepsis;  and  that  it  was 
only  certain  copies  which  met  with  this  fate  !  this 
view  of  the  case  accords  also  with  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients.  (Gell.  xx.  5  ;  PluL  A  lei.  7 ; 
Simplicius,  Prooem.  ad  Ar.  Pky».  extn,  At.  V'oi'r.5, 
extr. ;  Brandis,  Abhandl.  der  Berlin.  Akad.  xvii. 
p.  268.)  And  in  this  way  is  it  to  bo  explained 
why  neithor  Cicero,  who  had  the  most  obvious  in- 
ducements for  doing  so,  nor  any  one  of  the  nume- 
rous Greek  commentators,  mentions  a  syllabic  of 
this  tradition  about  the  fate  and  long  concealment 
of  idl  the  more  important  works  of  Aristotle.  In 
saying  this,  however,  wo  by  no  means  intend  to 
deny — 1.  That  the  story  in  Strabo  has  some  truth 
in  it,  only  that  the  conclusions  which  he  nnd  others 
drew  from  it  must  be  regarded  as  erroneous:  or 
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2.  That  the  late  which  befel  the  literary  remains 
of  Aristotle  and  Thcophrastus  was  prejudicial  to 
individual  writings,  e.  g.  to  the  Metaphysics  (see 
Glascr,  die  Arid.  Afetaph.  p.  8,  &c) :  or  3.  That 
through  the  discovery  of  Apellicon  several  writings, 
as  e.g.  the  Problems,  and  other  hypomncmntic 
works,  as  the  Poetics,  which  we  now  possess,  may 
have  come  to  light  for  the  first  time. 

Meantime,  after  the  first  two  successors  of  Aris- 
totle, the  Peripatetic  school  gradually  declined. 
The  heads  of  the  school,  who  followed  Theophrastus 
and  Straton,  viz.  Lycon,  Ariston  of  Ceos,  Critolaus, 
&c.,  were  of  less  importance,  and  seem  to  have  oc- 
cupied themselves  more  in  carrying  out  some  sepa- 
rate dogmas,  and  commenting  on  the  works  of 
Aristotle.  Attention  was  especially  directed  to  a 
popular,  rhetorical  system  of  Ethics.  The  school 
declined  in  splendour  and  influence ;  the  more  ab- 
struse writings  of  Aristotle  were  neglected,  because 
their  form  was  not  sufficiently  pleasing,  and  the 
easy  superficiality  of  the  school  was  deterred  by 
the  difficulty  of  unfolding  them.  Thus  the  expres- 
sion of  the  master  himself  respecting  his  writings 
might  have  been  repeated,  "that  they  had  been 
published  and  yet  not  published."  Extracts  and 
anthologies  arose,  and  satisfied  the  superficial  wants 
of  the  school,  while  the  works  of  Aristotle  himself 
were  thrust  into  the  back-ground. 

In  Rome,  before  the  time  of  Cicero,  we  find  only 
sender  traces  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
mid  philosophical  system  of  Aristotle.  They  only 
came  there  with  the  library  of  Apellicon,  which 
Sulla  had  carried  off  from  Greece.  Here  Tyrannion, 
a  learned  frecdman,  and  still  more  the  philosopher 
and  literary  antiquary,  Andronicus  of  Rhodes, 
gained  great  credit  by  the  pains  they  bestowed  on 
them.  Indeed,  the  labours  of  Andronicus  form  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Aristotelian  writing*. 
[Andronici'S  p.  176,  b.] 

With  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  the  age  of  commen- 
tators begins,  who  no  longer,  like  the  first  Peripa- 
tetics treated  of  separate  branches  of  philosophy 
in  works  of  their  own,  following  the  principles  of 
their  master,  but  united  in  regular  commentaries 
explanations  of  the  meaning  with  critical  observa- 
tions on  the  text  of  individual  passages.  The  po- 
pular and  often  prolix  style  of  these  commentaries 
probably  arises  from  their  having  been  originally 
lectures.  Here  muBt  be  mentioned,  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  Bokthus,  a  scholar  of  Andro- 
nicus ;  Nicola  rs  Damascenes  ;  Alexander 
Argabus  Nero's  instructor:  in  the  second  century, 
Asi'asius  {EtA.  Nic.  ii.  and  iv.) ;  Adrastus,  the 
anther  of  a  work  *tpl  rijs  rd^ewj  rttv  tAptartni\ovs 
/3(j8A/«v;  Oalbnus;  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias 
in  Caria.  [See  p.  112.]  In  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  the  ncw-Platonista  engaged  zealously  in 
the  task  of  explaining  Aristotle  :  among  these  wc 
must  mention  Porphyrias,  the  author  of  the  in- 
troduction to  the  Categories,  and  his  pupil,  1am- 
lu.inii's;  Dbxippcs;  and  Themistiuh.  In  the 
fifth  century,  Proclus;  Ammonius;  Damascius; 
David  the  Armenian.  In  the  sixth  century,A«eLE- 
pifs,  bishop  of  Tralles;  Olympiodorcr,  a  pupil 
of  Ammonius.  Simpliciur  was  one  of  the  teachers 
of  philosophy  who,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  emi- 
grated to  the  emperor  Coeroes  of  Persia.  (Jourdain, 
Recherche*  critiques  sur  Cage  H  Poriginrda  Traduc- 
tions luJhics  <TA  rirf.,  Paris  1 » I  P.)  His  comment- 
aries are  of  incalculable  value  for  the  history  of  the 
Ionian,  Pythagorean,  and  Elculic  philosophy,  ln- 


'leed.  'n  every  point  of  view,  they  are,  together 
with  those  of  Johannes  Philoponub,  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  the  works  of  Greek  commen- 
tators which  have  been  preserved  to  us.  Almost 
contemporaneously  with  them  the  Roman  consular 
Bobthil's  the  last  support  of  philosophical  litera- 
ture in  Italy  (a.  d.  524),  translated  some  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotle. 

The  series  of  the  more  profound  commentators 
ends  with  these  writers ;  and  after  a  long  interval, 
the  works  of  Aristotle  became  a  subject  of  study 
and  explanation  among  the  Arabians  and  in  the 
West,  while  among  the  Greeks  scarcely  any  one 
else  is  to  be  mentioned  than  Joh.  Damascbnuh 
and  Photics  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries; 
Michael  Pseli.uk,  Michael  Ephbkium  in  the 
eleventh  century;  Geo.  Pachymbres  and  Eu- 
stratium  in  the  twelfth;  Leo  Maobntbnus  in 
the  fourteenth  ;  and  Gboroiuh  Gemistus  Plbtho 
and  Georgius  of  Trapezus  in  the  fifteenth.  These 
borrow  all  that  they  have  of  any  value  from  the 
older  commentators.  (Com  p.  Lab  be  us,  (Jraeoor. 
Aristotelis  Commentator.  Conspectus,  Par.  1758.) 
The  older  editions  of  these  commentators  were 
published  in  the  most  complete  form  at  Gbttingen, 
in  30  vols.  The  best  edition  is  by  Chr.  Ang. 
Brandis,  Scholia  in  Arist.  collegia  &c,  Berl.  1836, 
4to.,  in  two  volumes  of  which  as  yet  only  the  first 
has  appeared. 

2.  History  of  the  uritings  of  Aristotle  in  the  East 
and  among  the  schoolmen  of  the  West  in  the  muldle 
ages. — While  the  study  of  the  writings  and  philo- 
sophy of  Aristotle  was  promoted  in  the  West  by 
Boethius*  the  emperor  Justinian  abolished  the 
philosophical  schools  at  Athens  and  in  all  the  cities 
of  his  empire,  where  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the 
protection  and  support  of  the  state.  At  that  time 
also  the  two  Peripatetics  Damascius  and  Sirapii- 
cius  left  Athens  and  emigrated  to  Penis  where 
they  met  with  n  kind  reception  at  the  court  of 
Cosrocs  Nushirwan,  and  by  means  of  translations 
diffused  the  knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Arabians  appeared  as  a  conquering 
people,  under  tho  Ommaiadcs ;  and  though  at  first 
they  had  no  taste  for  art  and  science,  they  were 
soon  led  to  appreciate  them  under  the  Abbassides, 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  the  kbalifs  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighth  century.  Tho  khalifs  Al-Mansur, 
Harun-nl-Raschid,  Mamun,  Motasem(753 — 842), 
favoured  the  Graeco-Christian  sect  of  the  Nesto- 
rians  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  ;  invited  Greek  scholars  to 
the  court  at  Bagdad,  and  caused  the  philosophical 
works  of  Greek  literature,  as  well  as  the  medical 
and  astronomical  ones  to  be  rendered  into  Arabic, 
chiefly  from  Greek  originals  by  translators  ap- 
pointed expressly  for  the  task. 

Through  the  last  of  the  Ommaiades  Abd-alrah- 
man,  who  escaped  to  Spain  on  the  downfall  of  his 
house  in  the  East,  this  taste  for  Greek  literature 
and  philosophy  was  introduced  into  the  West  also. 
Schools  and  academics  like  those  at  Bagdad,  arose 
in  the  Spanish  cities  subject  to  the  Arabs  which 
continued  in  constant  connexion  with  tho  East. 
Abd-alrahman  HI,  (about  a.  d.  912)  and  Hakem 
established  and  supported  schools  and  founded 
libraries;  and  Cordova  became  for  Europe  what 


*  From  the  fifth  century  onwards  the  first  Latin 
translations  of  Aristotle  "begin  with  that  by  St. 
Auguatin. 
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Bagdad  was  tor  Asia.  In  Bagdad  the  celebrated 
physician  and  philosopher,  Avicennn  (1036),  and 
in  the  West  Averrhoe*  (1198),  and  his  disciple, 
Motet  Maimonides,  did  most  to  promote  the  study 
of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  by  means  of  trans- 
lations, or  rather  free  paraphrases  of  the  philoso- 
pher's writings.  Through  the  Spanish  Christians 
and  Jews,  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle  was  propa- 
gated to  the  other  nations  of  the  West,  and  trans- 
lations of  the  writings  of  Avicenna,  who  was 
looked  upon  as  the  representative  of  Aristotelism, 
spread  over  France,  Italy,  England,  and  Germany. 
The  logical  writings  of  Aristotle  were  known  to 
the  schoolmen  in  western  Christendom  before  the 
twelfth  century,  through  the  translations  of  Boc- 
thius;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  crusades  (about 
1-70),  that  they  possessed  translations  of  all  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  which  were  made  either  from 
Arabic  copies  from  Spain,  or  from  Greek  originals 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  Constan- 
tinople and  other  Greek  cities.  The  first  western 
writer  who  translated  any  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
into  Latin,  was  Hermann  us  Alcmannus,  at  Toledo 
in  Spain,  who  translated  the  Ethics.  Other  trans- 
lators, whose  works  are  in  part  still  preserved, 
were  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln  (1253),  John  of 
Basingstoke  ( 1 252),  Wilhelm  of  Moerbocke ( 1 28 1 ), 
Gerard  of  Cremona (1 187),  Michael  Scotus  (1217), 
and  Albertus  Magnus.  In  the  years  126*0 — 1270 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  most  celebrated  commen- 
tator on  Aristotle  in  the  middle  ages,  prepared, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  monk  Wilhelm 
of  Moerbecke,  a  new  Latin  translation  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle  after  Greek  originals.*  lie  wrote 
commentaries  on  almost  all  the  works  of  the  Stngi- 
rite;  and,  together  with  his  teacher,  the  celebrated 
Albertus  Magnus  rendered  the  same  services  to 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  in  the  West  which 
Avicennn  and  Averrhoes  had  done  for  the  East 
and  the  Arabians  in  Spain.  For  the  West,  Paris 
was  the  seat  of  science  aud  of  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy in  particular.  Next  to  it  stood  Oxford 
and  Cologne.  Almost  all  the  celebrated  schoolmen 
of  the  middle  ages  owed  their  education  to  one  or 
other  of  these  cities. 

3.  History  of  the  writing*  of  Aristotle  tine*  tie 
rrrirul  of  clatsuxil  »t  mitts, — After  Thomas  Aquinas, 
distinguished  schoolmen,  it  is  true,  occupied  them- 
selves with  the  writings  of  Aristotle  ;  but  the  old 
liarbaric  translation  was  read  almost  exclusively. 
With  the  revival  of  classical  studies  in  Italy,  a\ 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  the 
mode  of  treating  them  experienced  a  revolution. 
The  struggle  between  liberal  studies  and  the  rigi- 
dity and  empty  quibbling  of  the  scholastic  Aristo- 
t.  iism,  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  former.  Among 
the  first  and  most  distinguished  promoters  of  the 
study  of  Aristotle  was  the  excellent  Greek  scholar, 
Joh.  Argyropylus  of  Byzantium  (a.  n.  1*186'),  from 
whom  Lorenzo  dc  Medici  took  lessons.  With 
him  should  be  mentioned  Theodor.  Gaza  (1478), 
Francisc.  Philelphus  (1480),  Georgius  of  Tra- 
peztis,  Gennadius  Ivcouard.  A  retinas  (Bnini  of 
Arezzo).  The  exertions  of  the  last-named  scholar 
were  warmly  seconded  by  the  learned  and  accom- 
plished pope  Nicolaus  V.  (1447— 1455),  who  was 

*  Thi*  is  the  translation  known  to  critics  as  the 
trhui  (runtfutiv,  the  verbal  accuracy  of  which  places 
it  uii  a  level  with  the  best  MSS. 
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himself  attached  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
Their  scholars,  Angelas  Politianus  Jlermulaas 
Barbnnis,  Donatus  Acciajolus,  Bessarion,  Augus- 
tinus  Niphus,  Jacob  Faber  Stapulcnsis,  Laurentius 
Valla,  Joh.  Ueuclilin,  and  others,  in  like  manner 
contributed  a  good  deal,  by  means  of  translations 
and  commentaries,  towards  stripping  the  writings 
of  Aristotle  of  the  barliorous  garb  of  scholasticism. 
The  spread  of  Aristotle's  writings  by  means  of 
printing,  first  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  five  volumes 
by  Aid.  Pius  Manutius,  in  Venice,  1495—1498, 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  this  about. 
In  Germany,  Rudolph  Agricola,  as  well  as  Reuchlin 
and  Melanchthon,  taught  publicly  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy.  In  Spain,  Gcncsius  Sepulvcda,  by 
means  of  new  translations  of  Aristotle  and  his 
Greek  commentators  made  immediately  from  Greek 
originals,  laboured  with  distinguished  siu<es» 
against  the  scholastic  barbarism  and  the  Aristo- 
telism of  Averrhoes.  He  was  supported  by  the 
Jesuits  at  Coimbra,  whose  college  composed  com- 
mentaries on  almost  all  the  writings  of  the  philoso- 
pher. In  like  manner,  in  France,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Netherlands  Jacob  Faber,  Ludwig  Vives 
Erasmus  of  Hoi  tor  dam,  nnd  Konrad  Gesner,  took 
an  active  part  in  promoting  the  study  of  the  Ariv 
totelian  philosophy  ;  nnd  in  spite  of  the  counter- 
efforts  of  Frnnciscus  Patritius  and  Petrus  Ramu*, 
who  employed  all  the  weapons  of  ingenuity  against 
the  writings  philosophy,  and  personal  character  of 
Aristotle,  the  study  of  his  philo-ophy  continued 
predominant  in  almost  all  the  schools  of  Europe. 
Among  the  learned  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  we  find  the  most  distin- 
guished busied  with  Aristotle.  Their  lectures 
however,  which  gave  rise  to  numerous  commenta- 
ries and  editions  of  ArUtotlo,  are  confined  princi- 
pally to  his  rhetorical,  ethical,  political,  and  aesthe- 
tical  works.  The  works  on  logic  and  natural  his- 
tory were  seldom  regarded,  the  metaphysical  trea- 
tises remained  wholly  unnoticed.  In  Italy  we 
must  here  mention  Petrus  Victorius  (1585),  and 
his  imitator  M.  AnloniuB  Maioragius  (Conii, 
1555),  Franc  Robortelli  (1567),  J.  C.  Scaliger 
(1558),  Julius  Pacius  a  Beriga  (16*35),  Baptist. 
Camotius.  Vincent  Madius,  and  Barthol.  Lombard  as. 
Riccoboni,  Acconuuboni,  Montecntiuus,  Jcc  :  among 
the  French,  Muretus  Is-  Casaubon,  Ph.  J.  Maus- 
sac,  Dionys.  Lam  bin  us  (1572):  among  the  Dutch, 
Swi>-s  and  Germnns  Obert,  Giphanius  (van  GifFen, 
1G04),  the  physician  Theod.  Zwinger  (a  friend  of 
and  fellow- labourer  with  Lambinus  and  a  scholar  of 
Konrad  Gesner),  Camerarius  of  Bamberg  (1574), 
Wilh.  Hilden  of  Berlin  (1587),  Joh.  Sturm  (1589), 
Fred.  Sylburg  (1596),  \c. 

Within  a  period  of  eighty  years  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  besides  innumerable  editions  of  single 
writings  of  Aristotle,  there  appeared,  beginning 
with  the  Basle  edition,  which  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam 
superintended,  no  fewer  than  seven  Greek  editions 
of  the  entire  works  of  the  philosopher,  some  of 
which  were  repeatedly  reprinted.  There  was  also 
published  a  large  number  of  Latin  translations. 
From  facts  of  this  kind  wo  may  come  to  some  con- 
clusion as  to  the  interest  felt  by  the  learned  public 
in  that  age  in  the  writings  of  the  philosopher.  In 
England  we  see  no  signs  of  such  studies;  and  it  is 
only  in  Casaubon  (in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of 
the  workB  of  Aristotle)  that  we  meet  with  the  no- 
tice, that  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
under  the  guidance  of  the  learned  physician,  Tho- 
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mas  Linacre  (1524),  and  with  the  co-operation  of 
his  friends  Latomer  and  Grocinius,  a  society  was 
formed  there  "ad  illustrandaxn  Aristotelis  philoso- 
phiam  et  vertendos  dcnuo  ejus  libros."  But  the 
undertaking  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried 
into  execution. 

With  Casaubon,  who  intended  to  promote  the 
study  of  Aristotle  in  various  ways  (as  e.g.  by  a 
collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  wo\rr«7ot,  see 
Casaub.  */  Diog.  Lairt.  v.  27),  the  series  of  philo- 
logists ends,  who  paid  attention  to  the  writings  of 
Aristotle ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
history  of  Aristotelian  literature  is  a  perfect  blank. 
For  among  the  large  number  of  eminent  scholars 
which  the  Dutch  school  has  to  boast  of,  with  the 
exception  of  Daniel  Heinsius,  whose  desultory  la- 
bours bestowed  on  the  Poetics  and  Ethics  hardly 
deserve  mentioning,  not  one  can  be  named  who 
made  Aristotle  the  subject  of  his  labours;  and  a 
complaint  made  by  Valckenaer,  respecting  the  neg- 
lect of  the  philosopher  among  the  ancients,  applied 
at  the  same  time  to  the  philologists  of  his  own  age. 
(  Valck.  ad  Schol.  Eurip.  Phoen.  p.  695.)  Nor  has 
England,  with  the  exception  of  some  editions  of 
the  Poetics  by  Burgess  and  Tyrwhitt,  Ooulston 
and  Winstanley,  any  monument  of  such  studies 
worthy  of  notice.  In  Germany  lectures  on  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  were  still  delivered  at  the 
universities ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Rachelius, 
Piccart,  Schroder,  and  Coming,  who  arc  of  little 
importance,  scarcely  any  one  can  be  mentioned  but 
the  learned  Joh.  Jonsenius  (or  Jonsius,  1624 — 
1659)  of  Holstein,  and  Mclchior  Zcidler  of  Konigs- 
bcrg,  of  whom  the  first  rendered  some  valuable 
service  to  the  history  of  Aristotelian  literature 
(llisloria  Feripatetica,  attached  to  the  edition  of 
Launoi's  work  de  varia  Aristotelis  fortune  &c, 
Wittcmbcrg,  1720,  ed.  Elswich.),  while  the  other 
was  actively  employed  on  the  criticism  and  exegesis 
of  the  philosopher's  writings. 

In  Germany,  Leasing  was  the  first,  who,  in  his 
Dramaturgic,  again  directed  attention  to  Aristotle, 
particularly  to  his  Poetics,  Rhetoric,  and  Ethics. 
Of  the  philologists,  Rciz,  and  the  school  of  F.  A. 
Wolf,  if.  g.  Spalding,  F'ulleborn,  Delbriick,  and 
Vater,  again  applied  themselves  to  the  writings 
of  Aristotle.  But  the  greatest  service  was  ren- 
dered by  J.  G.  Schneider  of  Saxony  (1782— 1822) 
by  his  editiou  of  the  Politics  and  the  History  of  Ani- 
mals. Several  attempts  at  translations  in  German 
were  made,  and  J.  G.  Buhle,  at  the  instigation  of 
Hcyne  and  Wolf,  even  applied  himself  to  an  edi- 
tion of  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle  (1791— 1800), 
which  was  never  completed.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  tu )  nineteenth  century,  their  ranks  were 
joined  by  Gottfried  Hermann  and  Goethe.  Mean- 
time a  new  era  for  the  philosophical  and  philologi- 
cal study  of  the  Stagirite  began  with  Hegel,  the 
founder  of  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  this  cen- 
tury, who  properly,  so  to  say,  was  the  first  to  dis- 
close to  the  world  the  deep  import  of  the  Greek 
philosopher,  and  strenuously  advocated  the  study  of 
his  works  as  the  noblest  problem  connected  with 
classical  philology.  At  the  same  time  the  Berlin 
academy,  through  Bckker  and  Brandis,  undertook 
an  entirely  now  recension  of  the  text  ;and  the  French 
Institute,  by  means  of  prize  essays,  happily  de- 
signed and  admirably  executed,  promoted  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  several  works  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  means  of  forming  a  judgment  respecting  them. 


The  works  of  Ravaisson,  M ichelct,  and  Barthtle*- 
my-St.  Hilaire  are  valuable  in  this  respect.  Seve- 
ral French  translations  also  made  their  appearance. 
In  England,  in  like  manner,  where  the  Ethics  and 
Rhetoric  of  Aristotle  still  maintained  their  place  in 
the  course  of  classical  instruction,  some  works  of 
merit  connected  with  the  study  of  Aristotle  have 
appeared  of  late,  among  which  Taylor's  transla- 
tion may  be  particularly  mentioned. 

The  most  important  editions  of  the  entire  works 
of  Aristotle  are  :  1.  Aldina,  cditio  princeps,  by 
Aldus  Pius  Manutius,  Venice,  1495 — 98,  5  vols, 
fol.  (called  also  Aldina  major).  For  the  criticism 
of  the  text,  this  is  still  the  mo6t  important  of  all 
the  old  editions.  2.  Basilcmsis  111.  Basil  1550, 
fol.  2  vols.,  with  several  variations  from,  and  some 
essential  improvements  upon,  the  editio  princeps. 
It  has  been  especially  prized  for  the  criticism  of 
the  Politics.  The  Dasilecnsis  I.  and  II.,  which 
appeared  at  Basel  in  1531  and  1539,  are  nothing 
but  bad  reprints  of  the  editio  princeps.  3.  Camo- 
tiana,  or  Aldina  minor,  edited  by  Joh.  Bapt  Camo- 
tius,  Venice,  1551—53,  6  vols.  8vo.  4.  Sytlurg- 
iana,  Francof.  11  vols,  4to.  1584—87.  This 
edition  of  Sylburg's  surpassed  all  the  previous  ones, 
and  even  the  critic  of  the  present  day  cannot  dispenso 
with  it.  5.  Camub-miana,  Lugd.  Batav.  1590,  by 
Isaac  Casaubon,  2  vols.  fol.  reprinted  in  1597,  1605, 
1 646.  This  is  the  first  Greek  and  Latin  edition 
of  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle,  but  prepared  has- 
tily, and  now  worthless.  The  same  may  be  said 
of"  the  6.  Du  Vultiana,  Paris,  1619  and  1629, 
2  vols,  fol.;  1639,  4  vols.  fol.  by  Guil.  Du  Val 
Much  more  important  is  the  7.  Bipontina  (not 
completed),  edited  by  Joh.  Gottl.  Buhle  1791  — 
1800,  5  vols.  8vo.  It  contains  only  the  Organon 
and  the  rhetorical  and  poetical  writings.  The 
continuation  was  prevented  by  the  conflagration  of 
Moscow,  in  which  Buhle  lost  the  materials  which 
he  had  collected.  The  first  volume,  which  con- 
tains, amongst  other  things,  a  most  copious  enume- 
ration of  all  the  earlier  editions,  translations  and 
commentaries,  is  of  great  literary  value.  The  cri- 
tical remarks  contain  chiefly  the  variations  of  older 
editions.  Little  is  done  in  it  for  criticism  itself 
and  exegesis.  8.  Ikkkeriana.  Bcrolini,  1831 — 
1840,  ex  recensione  Immanuelis  Bekkcr,  edid. 
Acad.  Reg.  Boru&s.,  2  vols,  text,  1  voL  Latin  trans- 
lations by  various  authors,  which  are  not  always 
good  and  well  chosen,  and  not  always  in  accordance 
with  the  text  of  the  new  recension.  Besides  these, 
there  are  to  be  2  vols,  of  scholia  edited  by  Brandis, 
of  which  only  the  first  volume  has  yet  appeared. 
This  is  the  first  edition  founded  on  a  diligent 
though  not  always  complete  comparison  of  ancient 
MSS.  It  forms  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  for 
the  criticism  of  the  text  of  Aristotle.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  still  no  notice  given  of  the  MSS.  made  use 
of,  and  the  course  in  consequence  pursued  by  the 
editor,  which  occasions  great  difficulty  in  making 
a  critical  use  of  this  edition.  Bekker's  editiou 
has  been  reprinted  at  Oxford,  in  1 1  vols.  8vo., 
with  the  Indices  of  Sylburg.  Besides  these,  there 
is  a  stereotype  edition  published  by  Tauchnitac, 
Lips.  1832,  lGmo.  in  16  vols.,  and  another  edition 
of  the  text,  by  Wcise,  in  one  volume,  Lips.  1843. 

III.   Enumeration  and  review  op  thm 
writings  op  Aristotle. 

We  possess  no  safe  materials  for  a  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  several  writings,  such  as  wa» 
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attempted  by  Samuel  Petitus.  (Misccli.  iv.  9.)  The 
citations  in  the  separate  writings  are  of  no  use  for 
this  purpose,  as  they  ore  often  additions  made  by 
a  Liter  band ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  two  writings 
refer  reciprocally  to  each  other.  (Hitter,  6Y*a.  der 
J'MutophtCf  iiL  p.  29,  not.  1,  p.  35,  not.  2.)  More- 
over, such  an  arrangement  is  of  small  importance 
for  the  works  of  a  philosopher  like  Aristotle. 

A  systematic  arrangement  was  first  given  to  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  by  Andrnnicus  of  Rhodes, 
lie  placed  together  in  pragmatics  {wpayftaruat) 
the  works  which  treated  of  the  same  subjects,  the 
logical,  physical,  &c  (Porphyr.  I'ii.  Plotin.  24  ; 
Casiri,  BiUiotk.  AraAico-Escorialens.  p.  308.)  His 
arrangement,  in  which  the  logical  prngmaty  came 
first,  agreed,  as  it  Appears,  in  many  other  respects 
with  the  present  arrangement  in  the  editions. 
(Ilaraisson,  Essai  sur  la  Mttaphys.  i.  pp.  22 — 27.) 
He  seems  to  hare  been  followed  by  Adrastus,  as  is 
in  part  testified  by  the  express  evidence  of  (jreek 
interpreters.  The  arrangement  of  Andronicus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  preserved  in  the  division  pecu- 
liar to  the  Latins  {nari  AaTirovs),ue.  to  the  Lutin 
translators  and  expositors  from  the  fourth  to  the 
sixth  century,  which  is  spoken  of  in  one  or  two 
notices  in  the  MSS.  of  Aristotle  collated  by  Bekker. 
(Arist.  Opp.  ed.  Bekker,  RluL  i.  8,  p.  1308,  b. 
ii.  init.  p.  1377,  b.,  iii.  init.  p.  1403,  b.)  The  di- 
visions of  the  (Jreek  commentators  may  be  found 
in  Stahr  (Aristot.  ii.  p.  25-4),  with  which  David  ad 
Categ.  p.  24  ;  Philop.  ad  Categ.  p.  36,  ed.  JJcrolin. 
may  be  compared.  They  separate  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  into  three  principal  divisions.  1.  Theoretic. 
2.  Practical.  3.  Logical  or  organiexdy  which  again 
hare  their  subdivisions.  The  arrangement  in  the 
oldest  printed  edition  of  the  entire  works  rests 
probably  upon  a  tradition,  which  in  its  essential 
features  may  reach  back  as  far  as  Andronicus.  In 
the  Ablina  the  Organon  (the  logical  writings)  comes 
first;  then  follow  the  works  on  physical  science, 
including  the  Problems ;  then  the  mathematical 
and  metaphysical  writings  ;  at  the  end  the  writings 
which  belong  to  practical  philosophy,  to  which  in 
the  following  editions  the  Rhetoric  and  Poetics 
are  added.  This  arrangement  has  continued  to  be 
the  preTailing  one  down  to  the  present  day.  In 
the  following  survey  we  adhere  to  the  arrangement 
adopted  by  Zell,  who  divides  the  works  into, 
a.  Doctrinal ',  n,  l/ixiorical,  c  Miscellaneous,  n.  IM- 
tm,  K.  Poems  and  Speeches.  Every  systematic 
division  of  course  has  reference  principally  to  the 
first  class.  The  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
the  division  of  these  works  must  be  determined 
fmin  what  Aristotle  says  himself.  According  to 
him,  every  kind  of  knowledge  has  for  its  object 
cither,  1,  Merely  the  ascertainment  of  truth,  or 
2,  Besides  this,  an  operative  activity.  The  latter 
has  for  its  result  either  the  production  of  a  work 
(woiuy),  or  the  result  is  the  act  itself,  nnd  its  pro- 
cess (jtp6rrn»).  Accordingly  every  kind  of  know- 
ledge is  either  I.  Productive,  poetic  (i*t<rrijnv 
iroiTfrunj) ;  or  II.  Practical  (^iffnj/uif  wooktikj})  ; 
or  III.  Theoretical  (iwurr^nn  ^tuprrrtK^)."  Theo- 
retical knowledge  has  three  main  divisions  (<piAo- 
ootyiai,  -rpay/AdTttcu),  namely  :  1.  Physical  science 
(ivurrfori  ^iwuoj) ;  2.  Mathematics  (i*.  ua&nna- 
T<ioj);  a.  The  doctrine  of  absolute  existence  (in 
Aristotle     irpwTTj  tpi\oao<f>ioL.  or  iiriorijjiTf  deoAo- 


•  Mrttph.  K.  6,  p.  226',  Brandis,  E.  1  and  2  ; 
Eth.  A  *,  vi.  3  and  4. 
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7«ktJ,  or  simply  <r<xpla).*  Practical  science,  or 
practical  philosophy  (tJ  <pi\oao<pia  ictpl  to  dVfyJ- 
wira,  t}  iroArrunf,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word, 
Eth.  Ak:  i.  2,  Magna  Moral,  i.  1,  Iihet.  i.  2), 
teaches  a  man  to  know  the  highest  purpose  of 
human  life,  and  the  proper  mode  of  striving  to 
attain  it  with  respect  to  dispositions  and  actions. 
It  is  1.  with  reference  to  the  individual  man,  ft  hies 
(tf0i*rj)  ;  2.  With  reference  to  the  family  and  do- 
mestic concerns,  (/economics  (oIkovouikti)  ;  3.  With 
reference  to  the  state.  Politics  (iroAirxsnf,  in  the 
restricted  sense  of  the  word  ;  Eth.  A'/r.  x.  9). 
Lastly,  in  so  far  as  science  is  a  scientific  mode  of 
regarding  knowledge  and  cognition  itself,  and  its 
forms  and  conditions,  and  the  application  of  them, 
it  is — IV.  *Eir«rT7f>i7]  anowovaa  irtpl  irohtl^tus 
Ka\  iwiarfoys  (Metaph.  K.  i.  p.  2 1 3,  Brandis), 
which  must  precede  the  Jtpvr-n  <f>t\o<ro<fAa.  (Met. 
T.  3,  p.  O'lJ,  lin.  24.)  This  is  Dialectics  or  Ana/ytiis, 
or,  according  to  our  use  of  terms,  Isx/ic.  Some- 
times Aristotle  recognises  only  the  two  main  divi- 
sions of  practical  and  theoretical  philosophy.  (Me- 
Uiph.  ii.  1,  p.  30',  Brand.) 

A.  Doctrinal  Works. 

1.  Dialectics  and  I*tgic 

The  extant  logical  writings  are  comprehended 
as  a  whole  under  the  title  Organon  (i.  e.  instru- 
ment of  science).  They  are  occupied  with  the 
investigation  of  the  method  by  which  man  arrives 
at  knowledge.  Aristotle  develops  the  rules  and 
laws  of  thinking  and  cognition  from  the  nature  <>f 
the  cognoscent  faculty  in  man.  An  insight  into 
the  nature  and  formation  of  conclusions  and  of 
proof  by  means  of  conclusions,  is  the  common  nim 
and  centre  of  all  the  separate  six  works  composing 
the  Organon.  Of  these,  some  (  Topica  and  Elemh. 
Sophist.)  have  the  practical  tendency  of  teaching  us 
how,  in  disputing;  to  make  ourselves  masters  of 
the  probable,  and,  in  attacking  and  defending,  to 
guard  ourselves  against  false  conclusions  (Dialectics, 
Kristics).  In  the  others,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
are  more  theoretical  (ana/ytica),  and  which  contain 
the  doctrine  of  conclusions  (Syllogistics)  and  of 
proof  (Apodeictics),  the  object  is  certain,  strictly 
demonstrable  knowledge, 

Lilrrature  of  the  Ori/auon. — Organon,  ed.  Pari  us 
a  Bcriga,  Morgiis,  1584,  Francof.  1597,  4to.  ; 
Elemeida  lofpivs  Aristot.  ed.  Trendelenburg,  Bend. 
18.%',  8vo.  2nd.  ed.  1842  ;  Explanations  thereon 
in  German,  Berlin,  1842,  8vo. — Weinholt/.,  Iks 
Jinibus  et  pretio  bx/ices  Arist.  Hostochii,  1824. — 
Brandis  Uiber  die  HeUu  nfolge  der  Ilucher  des  Or- 
ganon, &.c,  in  the  Abhandl.  d.  Iterl.  A  hud.,  1835, 
p.249,  &c.--  Bie*c,  die  Philosophic  des  Aristot.  L  pp. 

45-318  J.  Barthelemy  St.  Ililaire,  De  la  Dygiqm 

dWristote,  Menioirc  couronnce  par  ITnstkut,  Paris, 
1838,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  usual  succession  of  the  logical  writings  in 
the  editions  is  us  follows  : 

1.  The  Karrjyoplai  (Pracdicamcnta).  In  this 
work  Aristotle  treats  of  the  (ten)  highest  and  most 
comprehensive  generic  ideas,  under  which  all  the 
attributes  of  things  may  be  subonlinated  as  species. 
These  arc  essence  or  sttbstancc  (>J  ova  la),  ouavtity 
< v6<rov),  quality  (xoiof),  relation  (irpdj  ti),  jdace 
(vav),  time  (wov«),  situation  (nuaBat), possession  or 
having  {*x«v\  action  sneering  viax**). 

•  Metaphy*.  E.  1,  K.  1,  L.  1. 
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The  origin  of  thcsa  categories  necording  to  Tren- 
delenburg's investigation,  isof  a  linguistic-grammati- 
cal nature.  (Trend,  de  Arid.  Catey.  BcroL  1833, 
8vo.) 

2.  TXtpi  iputfvtlas  (de  Elocutions  oratorio),  i,  e. 
concerning  the  expression  of  thoughts  by  means  of 
speech.  By  ipprjvtla  Aristotle  understands  the 
import  of  nil  the  component  parts  of  judgments 
and  conclusions.  As  the  Categories  are  of  a  gram- 
matical origin,  so  also  this  small  treatise,  which 
was  probably  not  quite  completed,  was,  as  it  were, 
the  first  attempt  at  a  philosophical  system  of  gram- 
mar. (Sec  Classen,  d*  Grammaticae  Graeme  Pri- 
nuinliu,  Bonnae,  1829,  p.  52;  K.  E.  Geppcrt, 
Durdrlluno  der  Grammatischen  Kateyorien,  Berlin, 
1836,  p.  11.) 

After  these  propaedeutical  treatises,  in  which 
definitions  {Spot)  and  propositions  (irpordVfcf)  are 
treated  of,  there  follow,  as  the  first  part  of  Logic, 
properly  so  called,  3.  The  two  books  'AvaAvrucd 
nportpa  (Analytica  priora),  the  theory  of  conclu- 
sions. The  title  is  derived  from  the  resolution  of 
the  conclusion  into  its  fundamental  component 
parts  ( &va\v*iv}.  The  word  irpoVtpa,  appended  to 
the  title,  is  from  a  later  hand.  4.  The  two  books, 
AvoAuTiJtd  v  art  pa  (also  Suirtpx,  p.iya\a),  treat, 
the  first  of  demonstrable  (apodeictic)  knowledge, 
the  second  of  the  npplicatiou  of  conclusions  to  proof. 
5.  The  eight  l>ooks  Toruta*  embrace  Dialectics, 
t.  e.  the  logic  of  the  probable  according  to  Aristotle. 
It  is  the  method  of  arriving  at  farther  conclusions 
on  every  problem  according  to  probable  propositions 
and  general  points  of  view.  From  these  last, 
(toVoi,  soles  et  funics  aryumcntorum,  loci,  Cic  T<ip. 
c.  2,  Oral.  c.  1 4,)  the  work  takes  its  name.  We 
must  regard  as  an  appendix  to  the  Topica  the 
treatise,  6.  Utpl  acxpio-TiKmv  i\4yxw,  concerning 
the  fallacies  which  only  apparently  prove  something 
to  us.  Published  separately  by  Winckelmaun, 
Iicipzig,  1833,  as  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of 
Plato's  Euthydemus. 

2.  lacorttkal  Philosophy. 

Its  three  parts  are  Physics,  Mathematics,  and 
Metaphysics.  In  Physics,  theoretical  philosophy 
con^dcrs  material  substances,  which  havo  the 
source  of  motion  in  themselves  (Td  6ma  $  kivov- 
Htva).  In  mathematics  the  subject  is  the  attri- 
butes of  quantity  and  extension  (rd  x6<rov  koI  rd 
o,w«x^r),  which  are  external  to  motion  indeed, 
but  not  separate  from  things  (x«p,<rr^)»  though 
they  are  still  independent,  KaST  o*rd  pAvorra. 
Metaphysics  (in  Arist.  »pwrij  QiXoaotpla,  awpia, 
dto\oy(a,  S*o\oyuc/l  lwio~T4p-y,  or  <pt\ooo<pla 
simply)  have  to  do  with  existence  in  itself  and  as 
such  (to  oV  $  dV,  Met.  I*.  1,  E.  1),  which  in  like 
manner  is  external  to  motion ;  but  at  the  same 
time  exists  by  itself  separably  from  individual 
things  (to  x^P101^"  T0  ditivriTov}.  Their 

subject   therefore  is  the  universal,  the  ultimate 
causes  of  things,  the  be-jl   the  first  (to*  Ka86\oy, 
Td  a«T(a,  to  Apiffrov,  rd  rpura,  irtpl  dpxds 
tt^ij),  absolute  existence,  and  the  one.    To  this 
last  branch  belong 

The  Metaphysics,  in  14  books  (r&v  prrd  rd 
•puautd,  A — N),  which  probably  originated  after 
Aristotle's  death  in  the  collection  of  originally  in- 
dependent treatises.  The  title  also  is  of  late 
origin.  It  occurs  first  in  Plutarch  (Alex.  c.  7), 
and  must  probably  be  traced  back  to  Andmnicus 
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of  Rhodes.  Out  of  tin*  pruymaty  there  have  hern 
lost  the  writings  Tltpl  <pi\oooiplas,  in  three  books, 
containing  the  first  sketch  of  metaphysics,  and  a 
description  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  philo- 
sophy ;  and  Il*pJ  (Scat,  in  at  least  four  books,  a 
polemic  representation  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
ideas.  (See  Brandis,  Diatribe  de  perd.  A  rut, 
libr.  21.  14.) 

Literature  of  the  Metaphysics.  The  edition  bj 
Brandis,  Berlin,  18*23,  of  which  hitherto  only  the 
first  vol.,  containing  the  text,  has  appeared.  Scho. 
lia  Gracca  in  Arist.  A/<r.cd.  Brandis,  Bcrol.  1837, 
8vo.  iv.  1  ;  Biese,  die  Philosophic  des  Arist.  i.  pp. 
310— 66 1;  Michelet,  Examen  crili/ue  de  la  Mi- 
taph.  d' Arist.,  Paris,  1836  ;  Ravaisson,  Sur  la 
Mctaph.  d*  Arist-,  Paris,  1838  ;  Glaser,  die  Metaph. 
des  Arist.  uach  Composition,  Inhali,  und  Metliode. 
Berlin,  1841;  Vater,  Vindicate  theoloyiae  Aristo- 
teJis,  Lips.  1795  ;  Brandis,  Diatribe,  de  perd.  Arist. 
libr.  de  Jdeis  et  de  IJontj,  sire  tie  Phihtsophia,  Bon- 
nae, 1 823,  and  Jlheinisdtes  Museum,  ii.  2,  p.  2U8, 
Sec,  4,  p.  .558,  &c;  Trendelenburg,  P/alonisde  Idris 
et  Numcris  Doctrina  cx  Aristotele  illustrnta,  Lips. 
1826  ;  Starke,  de  Arist.  de  Intelliyeuiia,  sive  de 
Menlc  Sententia,  Neo-Ruppini,  1833,  4 to.;  BonitK, 
Observat'iones  criiicae  in  Aristotelis  libros  metajAy- 
sicos,  BeroL  1842. 

Mathematics,  the  second  science  in  the  sphere  of 
Theoretical  Philosophy,  is  treated  of  in  the  follow- 
ing writings  of  Aristotle : — 

1.  U(p\  ur6pwv  -ypaupwv,  i.  e.  concerning  indi- 
visible lines,  intended  as  a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  magnitudes.  This  work 
was  attributed  by  several  ancient  critics  to  Thco- 
phrastus.    Ed.  princeps  by  Stephanus,  1 557. 

2.  Mrixavucd  vpo€ AtyiaTO,  Mechanical  Problems, 
critically  and  excgetically  edited  by  Van  Capellc, 
Amstelod.  1812.  The  Roman  writer  Vitruvius 
made  diligent  use  of  this  treatise. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  main  division  of 
Theoretical  Philosophy,  viz.  Physics  or  Natural 
science  (wpaypxertia  s.  fiiBotoi  Qwrucff,  swtonJ^Tj 
TttpL  Quotas,  Itrropla  wtpl  <pvi**.s,  Phys.  i.  1  ;  de 
Caelo,  iii.  1.)  According  to  the  way  in  which  it 
is  treated  of  by  Aristotle,  it  exhibits  the  following 
division  and  arrangement :  The  science  of  Physics 
considers  as  well  the  universal  causes  and  relations 
of  entire  nature,  as  the  individual  natural  bodies. 
The  latter  are  either  simple  and  therefore  etcrnai 
and  imperishable,  as  the  heaven,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  fundamental  powers  of  the  elements 
(warm,  cold,  moist,  dry) ;  or  they  arc  compound, 
earthly,  and  perishable.  The  compound  physical 
substances  arc,  1.  such  as  are  formed  immediately 
by  the  above-mentioned  fundamental  forces,  as  tho 
elements — fire,  air,  water,  earth  ;  2.  collections  of 
homogeneous  matter  (6p.oiop.tpif,  similaria),  which 
are  compounded  of  the  elements,  e.y.  stones,  blood, 
bones,  flesh ;  3.  heterogeneous  component  parts  (dvo- 
p.oiop.torj,  dissitnilurui),  as  e.g.  head,  baud,  &c, 
which  arc  compounded  of  different  homogeneous 
constituent  parts,  as  of  bones,  blood,  flesh,  &c; 
4.  organized  objects  compounded  of  such  hetero- 
geneous constituent  parts  :  animals,  plants.  The 
course  of  observation  and  investigation  proceeds 
from  the  whole  and  universal  to  the  particular  and 
individual ;  but  in  the  case  of  each  individual 
portion  of  tho  representation,  from  the  cognoscent 
observation  of  the  external  appearance  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes.  (Phys.  i.  1,  iii.  1;  de 
Partib.  Animal,  i.  5  ;  HisUAuim.  i.  6.  §  4,  Schnei- 
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der.)  In  the  latter  the  most  important  tiling  is 
the  investigation  of  the  purpose  (to  oh  ?r<jra, 
tuusa  finalis),  by  means  of  which  one  arrives  at 
the  idea  of  the  thing  (K&yos,  or  to*  rl  Jfv  tJpcu). 
Aristotle  reproaches  the  older  investigators  with 
having  neglected  to  penetrate  iuto  the  purpose  and 
idea  (tcAos  and  X.6yos)  of  the  individual  sides  and 
part*  of  nature,  and  with  having  always  sought 
merely  for  the  material  cause  of  things.  (De 
Cenerutione,  v.  I,  ii.  G.)  In  this  investigation  of 
the  purpose,  the  leading  idea  is  always  to  shew, 
that  the  natural  object,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
investigation,  corresponds  most  completely  in  the 
way  in  which  it  exists  to  the  idea  intended  to  be 
realized,  and  accordingly  best  fulfils  its  purpose. 
(De  Partib.  Anim.  L  5;  J'hgs.  i.  8 ;  De  Incessu 
Anita.  2.) 

According  to  this  mode  of  considering  the  writ- 
ings of  thia  pragmaty,  they  will  be  arranged  in  the 
following  manner : — 

1.  The  eight  books  of  Physics  ((pwriicr)  oVpoWtr, 
called  also  by  others  vtpl  dpx»y  i  the  last  three 
books  are  likewise  entitled  rtpl  Kiviatces  by  Sim- 
plicius,  Prooem.  ad  Phys.  and  ad  vi.  pp.  404-5, 
ed.  Berol.)  In  these  Aristotle  develops  the 
general  principles  of  natural  science.  (Cosmology.) 

The  investigation  of  the  principles  of  the  uui- 
Terse  is  naturally  succeeded  by  the  consideration 
rf  the  principal  parts  of  it,  tho  heaven,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  elements.  There  follows  accord- 
ingly, 

2.  The  work  concerning  the  Heaven  (irtpl  ovpa- 
ro£),  in  four  books,  which  is  entitled  wtpl  nJapiou 
by  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias.  (Fabric.  DM.  Gr. 
iii.  p.  230,  HarL)  According  to  an  astronomical 
notice  in  i.  12,  the  work  was  composed  after  the 
year  B.  c.  357.  See  Keppler,  Astron.  opt.  p.  357  ; 
Railly,  Hisioirc  de  ?  Astronomic,  p.  244. 

3.  The  two  books  on  Production  and  Destruction 
(wtpl  ftvi<Ttvt  teal  <pBopai,  de  Generations  et  Cor- 
ruptione),  develop  the  general  laws  of  production 
and  destruction,  which  are  indicated  more  definitely 
in  the  process  of  formation  which  goes  on  in 
inorganic  nature,  or  in  meteorological  phacnomena. 
The  consideration  of  this  forms  the  contents  of  the 

4.  Four  books  on  Meteorology  ( fxtrtotpoXaryiKd^ 
de  Meteoris).  This  work,  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  clearness  and  ease  of  its  style,  was  com- 
posed after  b.  c.  341,  and  before  the  time  when  an 
acquaintance  with  India  wns  obtained  by  Alex- 
ander's expedition.  (St.  Croix,  Rtamen  critique 
des  Hist.  a"Alex.  p.  703  ;  Idcler,  Meleorologia  vet. 
Graecor.  et  fiom^  Berol.  1832.)  It  contains  the 
groundwork  of  a  physical  geography.  It  has  been 
edited  by  Idcler,  Lips.  1834,  2  vols.,  with  a  pro- 
fuse commentary.  This  work  is  commonly  fol- 
lowed in  the  editions  by  the  treatise 

5.  On  tie  Universe  (wtpl  koV/xou,  de  Mundo),  a 
letter  to  Alexander,  which  treats  the  subject  of  the 
Inst  two  works  in  a  popular  tone  and  a  rhetorical 
style  altogether  foreign  to  Aristotle.  The  whole 
is  probably  a  translation  of  a  work  with  the  same 
title  by  Appuleius,  as  Stahr  (Arist.  bet  den  Rotnern, 
p.  165,  See.)  has  endeavoured  to  prove.  Osann 
ascribes  it  to  the  Stoic  Chrysippus  (Da'troge  sur 
Gricck.  u.  Rom.  Lift.  Gcsch.,  Darmstadt,  1 835,  vol.  i. 
pp.  141—283.)  The  latest  editor  of  Appuleius 
(HiJdebrand,  Prolcgg.  ad  Appul.  vol.  i.  p.  x!i.,  &c), 
on  the  contrary,  looks  upon  the  Latin  work  as  the 
translation. 

To  the  same  division  of  this  pragmaty  belongs 


the  small  fragment  on  the  Imtd  mimes  of  several 
winds  (dvtftuv  Sirrtis  xal  vpoo-rryopiat,  out  of  the 
larger  work  irtpl  o-nntiwv  xf'M*»'«>»»'»  Diog.  L.  v. 
2G ;  printed  in  Arist.  Opp..,  ed.  Du  VaJ.  vol.  ii.  p. 
848),  and  a  fragment  extant  only  in  a  Latin  form, 
De  Xili  Incrcmento. 

The  close  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Meteorologies 
conducts  us  to  the  consideration  of  earthly  natural 
bodies  composed  of  homogeneous  parts  (onotofitpij). 
Separate  treatises  on  the  inorganic  bodies  of  the 
same  class,  e.  g.  irtpl  utrdKKwv  (Olympiod.  ad 
Arist.  Mcteorol.  i.  5,  vol.  i.  p.  133,  Ideler),  and 
vtpl  ttjj  \l9ov  (Diog.  L.  v.  26),  have  perished. 
Among  the  works  on  organic  natural  bodies,  Aris- 
totle himself  {Meteor,  i.  1)  places  first  those  on 
the  animal  kingdom,  to  the  scientific  consideration 
of  which  he  devoted,  according  to  Pliny  (//.  N. 
viii.  17),  fifty,  according  to  Antigonus  Carystius 
(c.  66),  seventy  treatises.  Respecting  the  scien- 
tific arrangement  of  the  extant  works  of  this 
pragmaty  sec  Trendelenburg,  ad  Arist.  de  Animu 
Prooem.  p.  114,  &c.  The  work  which  we  must 
place  first  is 

6.  The  History  of  Animals  (*tpl  fafow  ivropia, 
called  by  Aristotle  himself  al  irtpl  rd  fc£a  loro- 
piai  and  fwim)  laropia,  De  Pariibus,  iii.  14.  §  5) 
in  nine  books.  In  this  work  Aristotle  treats, 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  description,  of  all  the  peculi- 
arities of  this  division  of  the  natural  kingdom, 
according  to  genera,  classes,  and  species;  making 
it  his  chief  endeavour  to  give  all  the  characteristics 
of  each  animal  according  to  its  external  and  in- 
ternal vital  functions ;  according  to  the  manner  of 
its  copulation,  its  mode  of  life,  and  its  character. 
This  enormous  work,  partly  the  fruit  of  the  kingly 
liberality  of  Alexander,  has  not  reached  us  quite 
complete.  On  the  other  hand,  respecting  a  tenth 
book  appended  in  the  MSS.,  which  treats  of  the 
conditions  of  the  productive  power,  scholars  are  not 
agreed.  Scaliger  wants  to  introduce  it  between 
the  7th  and  8th  books  ;  Camus  regards  it  as  the 
treatise  Bpoken  of  by  Diogenes  Laertius:  vwip 
tow  ju)  ytvvav ;  Schneider  doubts  its  authenticity. 
According  to  a  notice  in  several  MSS.  (p.  633,  ed. 
Derolin.),  it  originates  in  the  I^atin  recension  of 
the  writings  of  Aristotle.  Respecting  the  plan, 
contents  history,  and  editions  of  the  work,  Schnei- 
der treats  at  length  in  the  Epimctra  in  the  first 
vol.  of  his  edition.  The  best  edition  is  by  Schnei- 
der, in  four  vols.  8vo.,  Lips.  1811. 

This  work,  the  observations  in  which  are  the 
triumph  of  ancient  sagacity,  and  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investiga- 
tions (Cuvicr),  is  followed  by 

7.  The  four  books  on  the  Parts  of  Animal*  (irtpl 
faW  popluv),  in  which  Aristotle,  after  describing 
the  phacnomena  in  each  species  develops  the  causes 
of  these  phaenomena  by  means  of  the  idea  to  be 
formed  of  the  purpose  which  is  manifested  in  the 
formation  of  the  animal.  According  to  Titxe  (</« 
Arist.  Opp.Seric,  pp.55 — 58),  the  first  book  of  this 
work  forma  the  introduction  to  the  entire  preceding 
work  on  animals,  and  wns  edited  by  him  under 
the  title  A0701  trtpl  (pvcrtas  nd\i<rra  nt0o8m6s, 
Prag.  1810,  and  Leipzig,  1823,  8vo.,  with  a  tier- 
man  translation  and  remarks.  This  work,  too,  as 
regards  its  form,  belongs  to  the  most  complete  and 
attractive  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  There  is  a 
separate  work  in  five  books 

8.  On  the  Generation  of  Animals  (irtpl  {limp 
7 c rictus),  which  treats  of  the  generation  of  am- 
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mals  and  the  organs  of  generation.  The  fifth  book 
however  does  not  belong  to  this  work,  but  is  a 
treatise  on  the  changes  which  the  several  parts  of 
the  IkmIv  suffer. 

9.  De  Inccssu  Animalium  (*tp\  f»»v  toptlas), 
the  close  of  which  (c  19.  p.  713,  cd.  Rekk.),  after 
the  external  phaenomena  of  the  animal  kingdom 
and  of  animal  organisation  have  been  treated  of, 
leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  internal  cause 
of  these,  the  soul.  The  consideration  of  this  is 
taken  up  by  Aristotle  in  the 

10.  Three  books  on  the  Soul  (ntp\  tyi/xys).  After 
he  has  criticised  the  views  of  earlier  investigators, 
he  himself  defines  the  soul  to  be  **  the  internal 
formative  principle  of  a  body  which  may  be  per- 
ceived by  the  senses,  and  is  capable  of  life*1  (tl&os 
adfioras  (pwriKou  Swdfitt  £an)v  £xorro*)>  Such  an 
internal  formative  principle  is  an  IvrtXtxtta  ;  (re- 
specting this  expression,  see  Bicse,  Phil,  dee  Arist. 
pp.  35.5,  452,  479,  &c.) ;  the  soul  is  therefore  the 
cntclechcia  of  a  body  capable  of  life,  or  organized  : 
it  is  its  essence  (owaia),  its  \6yos.  This  work  has 
been  edited  by  Trendelenburg,  Jcuac,  1 833,  8vo. — 
one  of  the  most  excellent  editions  of  any  separate 
portion  of  Aristotle's  writings  in  point  of  criticism 
and  explanation.  With  this  work  the  following 
treatises  arc  connected,  in  which  individual  sub- 
jects are  carried  out : 

11.  On  the  Motion  of  Animals  (wtpl  Kinf- 
«r««y). 

1 2.  Parva  Naiuralia,  a  series  of  essays  which, 
according  to  their  plan,  form  an  entire  work  (de 
Sensn,  c.  1)  on  sense  and  the  sensible.  These 
treatises  come  next  in  the  following  succession  : 

(«)  On  Memory  and  Recollection  (wtpl  funjuVf 
kou  dyafu^<Tt<ns). 

(4)  On  Sleep  and  Waking  (ntpl  iwvou  ko\  i-ypn- 
•ydpvtwi). 

(c)  On  Dreams  (*tpl  Ivvrvlwv). 

(d)  Tltpl  -rrjs  naff  irvov  hoktuojj  (tic  Divination* 
per  Somnum). 

(e)  Tltpl  fiaKpo€i6rrtrof  Kcd  f}paxv€t6-nrros  (de 
Lowfitudine  et  Previtale  Vitae). 

(/)  Tltpl  vtirrrros  wed  ynpvf  (de  Juventute  et 
Senectnte). 

((f)  Tltpl  dpawvorjs  (de  Iiespiratione). 

('/,)  Tltpl  fuTjj  Kal  Savarov  (de  Vita  et  Morte). 

With  these  treatises  closes  the  circle  of  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  of  animals  and  animal  life. 

13.  The  treatise  de  Scnsn,  according  to  Trendel- 
enburg's conjecture,  has  come  down  to  us  in  an 
incomplete  form,  nnd  the  extant  fragment  ntpl 
ixov<rruv*  probably  belongs  to  it  The  same  is 
probably  the  case  with  the  treatise 

1 4.  On  Colours  (*tpl  xpuyidVwr),  which,  how- 
ever, Titze  (t.  r.p.G7)  regards  as  a  fragment  of  the 
lost  work  on  Plants.  The  fragment  ir«pl  vrnifiaros 
(de  Spiritu),  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and,  accord- 
ing to  recent  investigations,  the  production  of  a 
Stoic,  is  connected,  as  regards  its  subject,  with  the 
treatise  vtpl  dvawvorjt.  The  treatise  on  Physio- 
gnomics  (^i^ncr/rov-iiKa)  printed  in  Franz,  Scriptores 
J'hysi'Xftiont''i  irteres,  in  like  manner,  is  connected 
with  the  scientific  consideration  of  animal  life. 


*  Preserved  by  Porphyrins,  ad  Ptolcmuei  Hur- 
monint,  printed  in  Patrit  Discuss.  J'crip.  p.  05,  Ax. 
and  in  Wallis,  Opp.  Oxon.  l(i<>9,  vol.  iii.  p.  246,  Acc. 

t  See  Arist.  JJist.  Anim.  v.  1,  de  Purtib.  Atiim. 
ii.  10.  dr. Invent,  et  Srtirct.  vi.  1,  de  Genentt.  Anim. 
i.  1,  cxtr.  i.  23,  and  in  other  passages. 


The  organization  of  plants  had  been  treated  of 
by  Aristotle  in  a  separate  work  (*tpl  <ptn£*).i 
The  extant 

15.  Two  books  Tltpl  <pvrwv  (de  PlantU),  accord- 
ing to  a  renuirk  in  the  preface,  are  a  translation 
from  a  Latin  translation,  which  again  was  founded 
on  an  Arabic  version  of  the  original.  In  spite  of 
all  the  doubts  which  have  lieen  raised  against  their 
authenticity,  there  are  many  expressions  found  in 
them  which  bear  an  undoubtedly  Aristotelian 
stamp.  (Compare  Henschcl,  de  A  rid.  Botan.  Philos. 
Vratislaviae,  1823.) 

Several  anatomical  works  of  Aristotle  have  been 
lost  lie  was  the  first  person  who  in  any  especial 
manner  advocated  anatomical  investigations,  and 
shewed  the  necessity  of  them  for  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences.  lie  frequently  refers  to  investi- 
gations of  his  own  on  the  subject.  (Hist.  Anim. 
i.  17,  extr.,  iii.  2,  vi.  10.)  Diog.  Laert  (v.  25) 
mentions  eight  books  dvaTopwv,  and  one  book 
^«Ao*yi)  dvaTon&v,  by  Aristotle.  According  to 
Aristotle's  own  intimations  (de  Gen.  An.  ii.  7,  de 
Part.  An.  iv.  5),  these  writings  were  illustrated  by 
drawings.  The  treatise  Evtypos  If  wtpl  tyvxv** 
a  dialogue  called  after  Eudcmus  of  Cyprus,  the 
friend  of  the  philosopher,  has  also  been  lost.  In 
this  work,  of  which  a  considerable  fragment  has 
been  preserved  by  Plutarch  (de  Consol.  ad  Apollon. 
p.  115,  b.),  Aristotle  refuted  the  proposition,  that 
the  soul  is  no  independent  essence,  but  only  the 
harmony  of  the  body.  Whether  the  treatise  quoted 
by  Diog.  Laert.,  Siatis  *tp\  ^i»xi}r,  belongs  to  this 
class  of  works,  is  doubtful.  Respecting  the  lost 
medical  works,  sec  Buhle,  /.  c.  p.  102. 

3.   Practical  Philosophy,  or  Politics. 

All  that  fnlls  within  the  sphere  of  practical  phi- 
losophy is  comprehended  in  three  principal  works  : 
the  Ethics,  the  Politics,  and  the  Oeconomics.  In 
them  Aristotle  traits  of  the  sciences  which  have 
reference  to  the  operation  of  the  reason  manifesting 
itself  in  particular  spheres.  Their  subject,  there- 
fore, is  action,  morality  with  reference  to  the  indi- 
vidual, to  the  family,  and  to  the  state.  Next  to 
these  we  place  the  sciences  which  have  for  their 
object  the  exercise  of  the  creative  faculty  (woitw), 
L  e.  Art. 

Ethics.— The  principal  work  on  this  subject  is 
I.  'H6iKd  NiKo/ur'x«iA,  in  10  books.  Aristotle 
here  logins  with  the  highest  and  most  universal 
end  of  life,  for  the  individual  as  well  as  for  the 
community  in  the  state.  This  is  happiness  (tvSai- 
fwvia) ;  and  its  conditions  arc,  on  the  one  hand, 
perfect  virtue  exhibiting  itself  in  the  actor,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  corresponding  bodily  advantages 
and  favourable  external  circumstances.  Virtue  is 
the  readiness  to  act  constantly  and  consciously 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  rational  nature  of  man 
(6p66s  K6yos).  The  nature  of  virtue  shews  itself 
in  its  apjtcaring  as  the  medium  between  two  ex- 
tremes. In  accordance  with  this,  the  several  vir- 
tues are  enumerated  and  characterized.  The 
authenticity  of  the  work,  which  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion ascribes  to  Nicomachus  the  son  of  Ari*totle, 
is  indubit-ible,  though  there  is  some  dispute  as  to 
the  proper  arrangement  of  the  several  books.  Tho 
title  NtKondxtia  fxiKpd,  under  which  David  (Pro- 
le,;, ad  Catey.  p.  25,  a.  10,  Schol.  cd.  Bcrolin.) 
quotes  the  work,  has  not  yet  been  explained.  The 
best  editions  are  by  Zell,  Heidelberg,  1020,  2  vols. 
8vo.;  Corais,  Pan's  1822,  8vo.;  Card  well,  Oxon. 
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1828,  2  vol*.;  Miehelct,  Berlin,  1828,  2  vol*. 
Beside  the  Niconiachean  Ethics,  we  find  amongst 
the  works  of  Aristotle 

2.  'H0urd  Eittiijucia,  in  seven  hooks,  of  whicli 
only  books  i.  ii.  iii.  and  vii.  arc  independent,  while 
the  remaining  books  iv.  v.  and  vi  agree  word  for 
word  with  books  v.  vi  and  vii.  of  the  Nicomachean 
Ethics.  This  ethical  work  is  perhaps  a  recension 
of  Aristotle's  lectures,  edited  by  Eudcmus. 

3.  'Heucd  MtyaXu  (in  David,  L  c.  'H0.  uiy. 
Niko^x*"1)  in  two  books,  which  Pantch  (deArist. 
magnis  moral,  subditicio  Mro,  1841),  has  lately 
endeavoured  to  shew  not  to  be  a  work  of  Aristotle, 
but  an  abstract,  and  one  too  not  made  by  a  very 
skilful  hand;  whilst  another  critic,  C  laser  (die 
MetapL  da  Arid.  pp.  63, 54),  looks  upon  it  as  the 
authentic  first  sketch  of  the  larger  work. 

4*  The  treatise  \~lspl  dptrHv  teal  kokmv,  a  collec- 
tion  of  definitions,  is  of  very  doubtful  origin,  though 
probably  belonging  to  the  later  age  of  extracts. 

The  Ethics  conduct  us  to  the  Politics.  (See  Eth. 
Aic  x.  extr.)  The  connexion  between  the  two 
works  is  so  close,  that  in  the  Ethics  by  the  word 
vorspov  reference  is  made  by  Aristotle  to  the  Poli- 
tics, and  in  the  latter  by  ttpArtpov  to  the  Ethics. 
The  Aristotelian  Politics  (■KoKtruca' ;  in  Diogenes 
Laertius,  v.  24,  itoAitixt)  dxpiaau)  in  eight  books, 
have  fur  their  object  to  shew  how  happiness  is 
to  be  attained  for  the  human  community  in  the 
state;  for  the  object  of  the  state  is  uot  merely 
the  external  preservation  of  life,  but  M  happy 
life,  as  it  is  attained  by  means  of  virtue"  (dpe-n), 
perfect  development  of  the  whole  man).  Hence 
also  ethics  form  the  first  and  most  general  founda- 
tion of  political  life,  because  the  stato  cannot  attain 
its  highest  object,  if  morality  docs  not  prevail 
among  its  citizens.  The  house,  the  family,  is  the 
element  of  the  state.  Accordingly  Aristotle  begins 
with  the  doctrine  of  domestic  economy,  then  pro- 
ceeds to  a  description  of  the  different  forms  of 
government,  after  which  he  gives  an  historico- 
critical  delineation  of  the  most  important  Hellenic 
constitutions,*  and  then  investigates  which  of  the 
constitutions  is  the  best  (the  ideal  of  a  state). 
The  doctrine  concerning  education,  as  the  most 
important  condition  of  this  best  state,  forms  the 
conclusion.  Doubts  havo  been  raised  by  scholars 
respecting  the  arrangement  of  the  several  books ; 
and  lately  St  Hilaire,  in  the  introduction  to  hU 
edition  (p.  lxxvi),  has  urged  the  adoption  of  a 
transposition,  in  accordance  with  which  the  follow- 
ing would  be  the  original  order  of  the  books :  i.  ii. 
iii.  vii.  viii.  iv.  vi.  v.  On  the  other  hand,  Biese 
(Phil.  desArist.  ii.  p.  400)  has  acutely  defended 
the  old  order. 

The  best  editions  of  the  Politics  are  by  Schnei- 
der, Francof.  nd  Viadr.  1809,  2  vols.;  Corais,  Pnris 
1821 ;  Guttling,  Jenae,  1824  ;  Stahr,  with  a  Ger- 
man translation.  Lips.  1837  ;  Bartlulemy  St.  Hi- 
laire, with  a  French  translation,  and  a  very  good 
introduction,  Paris,  1837. 

Of  the  work  extant  under  Aristotle's  name,  the 
Oeconoinics  (oiKovoutxd),  in  two  books,  only  the 
first  book  is  genuine;  the  second  is  spurious. 
(Niebuhr,  Klcine  Schr.  i.  p.  412.)  The  first  book 
is  ascribed  to  Thcophrastus  in  a  fragment  of  Philo- 
demus.  [Herculaneta.  voL  iii.  pp.  vii.  xxvii.)  The 

*  For  this  section  Aristotle  had  made  preparation 
by  his  collection  of  158  Hellenic  constitutions;  of 
which  hereafter. 
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best  editions  are  bv  Schneider,  Lips.  101.5;  and 
Gottling,  Jenae,  1830. 

Among  the  lost  writings  of  this  pragraaty  we 
base  to  mention, 

1.  TlporptTTiris,  an  exhortation  to  the  study  of 
philosophy* 

2.  Tltpl  tvytvuat,  on  Nobility,  which,  howertr, 
ancient  critics  (as  Plut  ArLtid.  27)  already  looked 
upon  as  spurious ;  in  which  opinion  most  modern 
scholars  agree  with  them.  (See  Luznc.  Lcctt.  A  tticuet 
pp.  82 — 85  ;  Welcker,  ad  Theognid.  p.  lix.  &c.) 

B.  Historical  Works. 

Of  the  large  number  of  writings,  partly  politico- 
historical,  partly  connected  with  the  history  of 
literature,  and  partly  antiquarian,  belonging  to  this 
class,  only  scanty  fragments  and  solitary  notice* 
havo  been  preserved.  The  extant  treatise,  de 
Xcnophaue,  Zenonc,  et  Gorgia,  which  is  important 
for  an  acquaintance  with  the  Eleatic  philosophy,  is 
only  a  fragment  of  a  more  comprehensive  work  on 
the  history  of  philosophy.  (Spalding,  Comment,  in 
prim.  part.  liUili  de  A'ew.  Zen.  et  Gory.  BeroL  1 783.) 

The  lost  writings  belonging  to  this  pragmaty  are 

1.  The  Polities  (iroXixiioi),  a  description  and 
history  of  the  constitutions  manners,  and  usages 
of  158  (Diog.  Laert  v.  27;  according  to  others, 
250  or  more)  states,  the  historical  foundation  of 
the  Politics.  The  numerous  fragments  of  this  in- 
valuable work  have  not  yet  been  collected  with 
sufficient  care.  The  collection  by  Neumann  (Hci- 
dclb.  1827)  is  quite  unsatisfactory. 

2.  Nom/xa  &ap€apncd\  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Barbarians. 

3.  Krfo-m,  legends  of  the  foundings  of  Cities, 

4.  U*p\  tvprtnirwy. 

For  poetical  literature  and  chronology  the  fol- 
lowing treatises  were  important : 

5.  OKvuwiovtKOi.  (rivOtorucdiv  dvaypa<fnj,  Ntnai 
Aiovwriaxo/,  Diog.  I-icrt.  v.  2b.) 

6.  Td  ix  rod  Tiuaiou  nal  tup  'ApxvT«(wv%  * 
work  the  first  part  of  which  is  preserved  in  Timacua 
Locrus  (de  Anima  Mundi),  just  as  the  second  part, 
on  Archytaa,  is  in  the  fragments  preserved  in  Sto- 
baeus  under  the  name  ot  Archytas.  (O.  F.  Gruppe, 
Ueber  die  Fraymetite  des  Atvltt/tas,  Berlin,  1840.) 

7.  JJidascalia,  a  critico-chronologicul  specification 
of  the  repertory  of  the  Athenian  stage.  (Diog. 
Lacrt.  v.  2b'.) 

8.  Kuk\os  if  wtpl  ■woiirreav.  (Comp.  Welcker 
uber  die  Cy>di*hcn  Didder,  p.  48.} 

9.  'ATop^txarra 'OuriptKd.  (See  Nitzsch, de  ArisU 
adv.  Woljiunos,  Kilae,  1031.) 

10.  n«pi  'AA({aV5poi/,  a  work  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity. 

We  now  turn  to  those  writings  of  Aristotle 
which,  as  belonging  to  the  inurrjun  mwrrnoj,  have 
for  their  subject  the  exercise  of  the  creative  faculty, 
or  Art.    To  these  belong  the  Poetks  and  Rhetoric. 

1.  The  Poetics  (n«pl  ironjTiirijf).  Aristotle  pe- 
netrated deeper  than  any  of  the  ancients,  either 
before  or  after  him,  into  the  essence  of  Hellenic 
art,  and  with  the  most  comprehensive  miud  tra- 
versed the  region  in  which  the  intellectual  life  of 
tho  Hellenes  unfolded  itself,  and  brought  it  unde* 
the  dominion  of  science.  He  is  the  father  of  the 
aesthetics  of  poetry,  as  he  is  the  completer  of  Greek 
rhetoric  as  a  science.  The  treatise  itself  is  un- 
doubtedly genuine ;  but  the  explanation  of  its  pre- 
sent form  is  still  a  problem  of  criticism.  Some 
(aa  Gottf.  Hermann  and  Bcrnhardy)  look  upon  it 
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as  the  first  sketch  of  an  uncompleted  work;  other*, 
ns  an  extract  from  a  larger  work  ;  others  again,  as 
the  notes,  taken  by  wrae  hearer,  of  lectures  deli- 
vered by  Aristotle.  Thus  much,  however,  is  clear, 
that  the  treatise,  as  we  have  it  at  present,  is  an 
independent  whole,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  interpolations,  the  work  of  one  author.  Farther, 
that  the  lost  work  wotrrr£y,  a  history  of  the 
literature  of  poetry,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Pocti\i,  to  which  it  stands  in  the  same  relation 
ns  the  l' J  it  Us  do  to  the  I'JUirt.  As  regards  the 
contents  of  the  Poetics  Aristotle,  like  Plato,  starts 
from  the  principle  of  the  imitation,  or  imitative  re- 
presentation (,ui/it}<tij ),  either  of  a  real  object  exist- 
ing in  the  external  world,  or  of  one  produced  by 
the  internal  power  of  imagination.  It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  this  view  that  the  different  species  of 
art  generally,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  assume 
their  definite  forms.  The  activity  of  art  is  distin- 
guished from  practical  activity  in  this  respect : 
thnt  in  the  case  of  the  former  the  exercise  of  the 
creative  faculty,  the  production  of  a  work,  is  the 
main  thing;  and  that  the  internal  condition,  the 
disposition,  of  the  person  who  exercises  this  crea- 
tive faculty,  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  treatise  (cc.  6 — 22)  contains  a 
theory  of  tragedy ;  nothing  else  is  treated  of,  with 
the  exception  of  the  epos ;  comedy  is  merely  al- 
luded to.  The  best  editions  of  the  work  are  by 
(Jottf.  Hermann,  Lips.  1002,  with  philological  and 
philosophical  (Kantian)  explanations;  Griifenhan, 
Lips.  1021,  an  ill-arranged  compilation ;  Ilckker, 
lierol.  1832,  8vo. ;  and  Hitter,  Colon.  1839, 
»vo.  Hitter  considers  two-thirds  of  the  Poetics 
to  consist  of  the  interpolations  of  a  later  and 
extremely  silly  editor;  but  his  opinion  has  been 
almost  universally  rejected  in  Germany.  As 
explanatory  writings,  besides  Lcssing's  Ham- 
Itntyische  Dramaturge,  we  need  mention  only 
Mollcr,  Gcsck.  der  Thcorie  dcr  Kuust  bci  den  A/ten, 
pt.  ii.  pp.  1 — 181,  and  the  German  translation  by 
Knebel,  Stuttgart,  1840. 

2.  Tho  Historic  (rix^v  fanopiitj),  in  three 
lmoks.  Aristotle,  in  accordance  with  his  method, 
as  we  have  already  observed  in  the  case  of  the 
Physics  Politics  and  Poetics  before  proceeding  to 
lay  down  a  theory  of  rhetoric,  prepared  a  safe 
foundation  by  means  of  extensive  studies.  These 
studies  gave  rise  to  a  separate  historical  work 
(entitled  lfx"***  cruvaywrf),  in  which  he  collected 
all  the  earlier  theories  of  the  rhetoricians  from 
'1  isias  and  Corax  onwards.  From  the  latter  work 
the  Aristotelian  rhetoric  developed  itself,  n  work  of 
which,  as  regards  its  leading  features,  the  first 
sketch  was  drawn  at  an  early  period; — it  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  the  first  lectures  and 
written  works  of  Aristotle  treated  of  rhetoric  ; — it 
was  then  carefully  enlarged  from  time  to  time, 
and  enriched  with  remarks  drawn  from  the  ob- 
servation of  human  life  and  knowledge  through 
many  years.  The  period  of  its  composition  is 
treated  of  by  Max.  Schmidt,  De  tan/are  i/ito  ab 
Arist.  lihridc  Arte  Rhetor,  conscripli  et  editi  ««/, 
Halle,  1837. 

Rhetoric,  as  ascicncc,accordingto  Aristotle,  stands 
side  by  side  {6.vTi<rrpotyov)  with  Dialectics.  That 
which  alone  makes  a  scientific  treatment  of  rheto- 
ric possible  U  the  argumentation  which  awakens 
conviction  (al  yip  inarm  ivrt\vov  icrrt  fuiyor). 
Mo  therefore  directs  his  chief  attention  to  the 
theory  of  oratorical  arguneutation  ;  and  the  more, 
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inasmuch  as  earlier  rhetoricians  as  he  says  bad 
treated  this  most  important  subject  in  an  exceed- 
ingly superficial  manner.  The  second  main  divi- 
sion of  the  work  treats  of  the  production  of  that 
favourable  disposition  in  the  hearer,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  orator  appears  to  him  to  be  worthy  of 
credit.  Yet  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  know 
what  must  be  said, — one  must  also  say  this  in  a 
proper  manner,  if  the  speech  is  to  produce  the  in- 
tended effect.  Therefore  in  the  third  part  he 
treats  of  oratorical  expression  and  arrangement. 
The  best  edition  with  a  commentary  is  the  one 
published  at  Oxford,  1820, 8vo. ;  but  a  good  critical 
and  explanatory  edition  is  still  a  desideratum. 
Among  the  writings  of  Aristotle  we  also  find 
3.  A  work  on  Rhetoric  addressed  to  Alexander 
('Prrropucj  wpAt  'A\ii<wSpoy);  but  it  is  spurious 
and  should  probably  be  ascribed  to  Anaximcnes 
of  Lampsacus.  Others  consider  its  author  to  have 
been  Thcodcctcs  or  Corax. 

C.  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

Among  the  writings  which  Aristotle  left  behind 
him,  there  was  undoubtedly  a  large  number  of 
Collectanea,  which  liad  grown  up  under  the  hand 
of  the  philosopher  in  the  course  of  his  extended 
studies.  To  these  writings  which  were  not 
originally  destined  for  publication,  belong 

1.  T/te  Problem*  (vpoSK^nara),  in  36*  sections 
questions  on  individual  points  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  a  treasure  of  the  deepest  aud 
most  acute  remarks  which  has  been  far  from  being 
properly  used  and  sifted.  A  good  edition  is  a 
desideratum.  (Compare  Chabanon,  Trois  Memoircs 
sur  let  ProblZma  dy  Arist.  in  the  Mem.  de  fAcad. 
det  ItucripL  vol.  xlvi.  p.  285,  &c,  p.  326,  &c. 

2.  ©avjuUno  *A«ow<7j*aTa,  short  notices  and  ac- 
counts of  various  phaenoracna,  chiefly  connected 
with  natural  history,  of  very  unequal  value,  and 
in  part  manifestly  not  of  Aristotelian  origin.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Westennanu,  in  his  Jicruui 
Mirabil.  tcript.  Graeci,  Brans.  1839. 

D.  Letters. 

All  those  which  are  extant  are  spurious :  the 
genuine  and  copious  collection  of  Aristotle's  letters 
which  antiquity  possessed,  is  lost.  Those  which 
were  arranged  by  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  filled  20. 
books.  (Pseudo- Demetrius  d*  Elocut.  §  231.) 
A  later  collection  by  Artemon,  a  learned  Christian 
of  the  third  century,  consisted  of  8  books.  (See 
David,  Cutr,,.  p.  24,  a.  L  27,  cd.  BcruL)  David 
(p.  22,  a.  21,  Uerol.)  praises  the  clear,  simple, 
noble  style  of  Aristotle's  letters  a  description 
which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  character  of 
those  that  are  extant.  Respecting  Aristotle's  trdl, 
which  Diog.  Laert.  (v.  11 — lt>)  has  preserved, 
we  have  spoken  before,   [p.  321,  a,] 

E.  Poems  and  Speeches 
There  are  preserved— 

1.  The  Scolion  addressed  to  Hermias  which  we 
have  already  mentioned.  (In  Ilgcn,  Sco/ia,  Jenae, 
1790,  p.  137  ;  Gnifenhan,  Arista,  pacta,  Mul- 
husae,  1831,  4to.;  Rergk,  Poi'tae  Lyrici  Graeci.) 

2.  Two  epigrams,  the  one  on  a  statue  erected  to 
his  friend  Hermias  and  one  on  an  altar  dedicated 
to  Plato. 

The  speeches  of  Aristotle  which  are  lost,  were 
*A»o\o7(o  tv<rt€*(av  wpit  Eipvuttovra,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken  j  an  'Zyxdfuov  wKovtou, 
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and  on  'Eymituov  Xiyov.  Among  the  writings 
which  were  foisted  upon  Aristotle  in  the  middle 
ages,  there  were  the  treatises  (in  Latin)  :  1.  Myt- 
ticae  Aegyjtiorum  philotophiae  libr.  xiv.,  a  compila- 
tion from  Plotinus.  ( Classical  Journal,  voL  xv.  p. 
279.)  4.  De  Porno  (translated  from  the  Hebrew 
by  Manfred,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.),  a 
treatise  on  the  immortality  of  the  souL  3.  Secreta 
tecretontm  (doctrines  on  prudence  and  the  art  of 
goTcrnment),  and  others. 

IV.  Leading  kxatures  op  Aristotib'8 

PuiLOSOPHV. 

All  that  the  Hellenes  had  as  yet  attained  in  the 
whole  compass  of  science  and  art,  was  embraced  by 
the  gigantic  mind  of  Aristotle,  which,  so  to  say, 
traversed  in  thought  all  that  the  Hellenic  world 
had  up  to  that  time  straggled  and  lived  through, 
and  transmitted  to  posterity  in  his  writings  and 
philosophy  the  result,  as  reflected  in  his  mind,  of 
this  earlier  age.  Aristotle  stands  at  the  turning 
point  of  Hellenic  life,  when,  after  the  original  forms 
of  political  existence  and  art  were  completed,  after 
the  close  of  the  age  of  production,  the  period  of 
reflection  stept  in,  and  endeavoured  by  the  exercise 
of  thought  to  possess  itself  of  the  immense  mass  of 
materials  that  had  been  gained.  And  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  Divine  Providence,  which  sum- 
moned to  this  task  a  mind  like  Aristotle's,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  contemplation  of  the  past  was 
still  fresh  and  lively,  and  tradition  still  recent ;  and 
which  called  forth  all  his  powers  by  placing  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  new  impetus  which  the  Hellenic 
mind  had  received  through  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest of  the  world.  Thus  did  the  genius  of  the 
age  find  in  Aristotle  its  first  and  wonderful  in- 
strument. We  have  already,  in  enumerating  his 
works,  had  occasion  to  admire  the  universality  of 
the  philosopher,  for  whom  a  mythical  legend  of  the 
foundation  of  a  city  was  not  less  attractive  than 
speculations  on  first  causes  and  highest  ends  or 
observations  on  animal  life  and  poetry.  "  Quot 
sacculis,"  exclaims  Quintilian  (Or.  Inst.  xii.  11. 
§  22)  in  astonishment,  "  Aristoteles  didicit,  ut  non 
solum  quae  ad  philosophoa  et  orntores  pertinerent 
fcientia  complectcretur,  sed  animnlium  satorumque 
naturas  omnes  perquireret."  "  Aristotle,"  says 
Hegel  (i.'csch.  der  Philosophic,  ii.  p.  298),  -  pene- 
trated into  the  whole  mass  and  into  every  depart- 
ment of  the  universe  of  things,  and  subjected  to 
the  comprehension  its  scattered  wealth  ;  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  philosophical  sciences  owe  to 
him  their  separation  and  commencement.  While 
in  this  manner  science  separates  itself  into  a  series 
of  definitions,  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  at  the 
same  time  contains  the  most  profound  speculative 
ideas.  He  is  more  comprehensive  and  speculative 
than  any  one  else.  And  although  his  system  docs 
not  appear  developed  in  its  several  parts,  but  the 
parts  stand  side  by  side,  they  yet  form  a  totality 
of  essentially  speculative  philosophy." 

In  giving  a  sketch  or  "stun"  of  Aristotle's 
philosophy,  we  must  bo  satisfied  with  a  mere  out- 
line, to  which  an  accurate  study  of  Aristotle's 
works  alone  can  give  completeness.*  The  true  and 
correct  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  Aristotle's 
philosophy  is  due  to  the  revolution  which  philoso- 
phy itself  has  undergone  in  Germany  through 
the  influence  of  HegcL    The  universal  conception 

*  The  best  works  upon  his  philosophy  are — 
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which  had  been  formed  of  Aristotle's  philosophy 
up  to  the  time  of  Hegel,  was,  that  Aristotle  had 
made  what  is  called  experience  the  principle  of 
knowledge  and  cognition.  Accordingly  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  as  realism  in  the  most  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  was  placed  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Platonic  idealism.  This  complete  misap- 
prehension of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  proceed- 
ed from  various  causes.  Firstly  and  chiefly,  from 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle. Little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  Aristotle 
was  still  very  little  read.  We  have  seen  how 
even  the  philological  study  of  his  writings  was 
neglected  for  centuries ;  and  the  philosophical 
study  of  them  fared  no  better.  The  properly 
speculative  writings,  the  logical  and  metaphysical 
works,  were  scarcely  read  by  any  one.  Nay,  even 
on  certain  aesthetical  propositions  (e.  g.  on  the  three 
unities  of  the  drama)  false  traditions  prevailed, 
which  were  utterly  unsubstantiated  by  the  Poetics. 
And  yet  the  Poetics  was  one  of  the  most  read  and 
most  easily  accessible  of  his  writings.  To  this 
were  added  other  causes.  Very  many  derived 
their  acquaintance  with  Aristotelian  philosophy 
from  Cicero,  in  whose  works  Aristotle  appears  only 
as  a  moral  philosopher  and  natural  historian. 
Others  confounded  the  so-called  scholastic  Aristo- 
telism  with  the  genuine  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
which,  however,  in  the  schoolmen  appears  as  mere 
empty  formalism.  Others,  lastly,  overlooked  in 
the  consideration  of  the  method  in  which  Aristotle 
philosophized  the  essential  character  of  the  philo- 
sophy itself.  This  last  circumstance  in  particular 
introduced  that  false  conception,  according  to  which 
common  empeiria,  experience,  was  looked  upon  as 
the  principle  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  We  must 
therefore  first  endeavour  to  make  clear  Aristotle's 
method* 

The  peculiar  method  of  Aristotle  stands  in  close 
connexion  with  the  universal  direction  which  he 
gave  to  his  intellectual  exertions,  striving  to  pene- 
trate into  the  whole  compass  of  knowledge.  In 
this  endeavour  he  certainly  sets  out  from  experi- 
ence, in  order  first  to  arrive  at  the  consciousness  of 
that  which  really  caists,  and  so  to  grasp  in  thought 
the  multiplicity  and  breadth  of  the  sensible  and 
spiritual  world.  Thus  he  always  first  lays  hold  of 
his  subject  externally,  separates  that  in  it  which  is 
merely  accidental,  renders  prominent  the  contra- 
dictions which  result,  seeks  to  solve  them  and  to 
refer  them  to  a  higher  idea,  and  so  at  Last  arrives 
at  the  cognition  of  the  ideal  intrinsic  nature,  which 
manifests  itself  in  every  separate  object  of  reality. 
In  this  manner  he  consecutively  develops  the  ob- 
jects as  well  of  the  natural  as  of  the  spiritual  world, 
proceeding  genetically  from  the  lower  to  the  higher, 
from  the  more  known  to  the  less  known,  and 
translates  the  world  of  experience  into  the  Idea. 
Accordingly  he  usually  first  points  out  how,  when 
an  object  is  produced,  it  first  presents  itself  to  our 
cognition  generally,  and  then  how  this  general  ob- 
ject branches  out  into  separate  species  and  first 
really  manifests  itself  in  these.  In  this  way  ho 
also  develops  the  origin  of  science  itself  geneti- 
cs Hegel's  Vortesuntfen  Uber  Gesck.  der  Philoso- 
phies ii.  pp.  298—422. 

b  Biese,  Die  Phtiotaphit  des  Aristoteles  in  ihrcm 
Zuvuunienhanije,  mit  besondntr  lleru-JcvuiUiauuy  dm 
philosophischen  fyrucligcbruuchsy  vol.  i.,  Berlin, 
1833,  and  vol.  ii.,  1842. 
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tally ;  he  seises  upon  the  individual  steps  of  con- 
sciousness, from  the  impression  on  the  senses  to  the 
highest  exercise  of  reason,  and  exhibits  the  internal 
wealth  of  intellectual  life.  He  sets  out,  therefore, 
from  the  individual,  the  concrete  individual  exist- 
ence of  the  apparent  world  ;  and  this  is  the  empir- 
ical side  of  his  philosophy.  The  beginning  of  his 
philosophical  investigations  is  external.  But  the 
end  in  view  manifests  itself  in  the  course  of  them. 
For,  while  in  this  way  he  begins  with  the  external, 
he  steadily  endeavours  to  bring  into  prominent 
and  distinct  relief  the  intrinsic  nature  of  each  sepa- 
rate thing  according  to  the  internal  formative 
principles  which  are  inherent  in  it,  and  essentially 
belong  to  it. 

Next  to  this  starting-point,  an  essential  part  of 
his  method  is  the  exhibition  and  removal  of  the 
difficulties  which  come  in  the  icay  in  the  course  of  the 
investigation  (diroplat,  Svcxlpcuu.  Com  p.  Metaph, 
iii.  1,  p.  40,  20).  "For,"  says  Aristotle,  u those 
who  investigate  without  removing  the  difficulties 
arc  like  persons  who  do  not  know  whither  they 
ought  to  go,  and  at  the  same  time  never  perceive 
whether  they  have  found  what  they  were  seeking 
or  not.  For  the  end  in  view  is  not  clear  to  such  a 
person,  but  is  clear  to  one  who  has  previously  ac- 
quired a  consciousness  of  the  difficulties.  Lastly, 
that  person  must  necessarily  be  in  a  better  condi- 
tion for  judging,  who  has,  as  it  were,  heard  all  the 
opposing  doctrines  as  though  they  were  antagonist 
parties  pleading  before  a  tribunal.'*  Hence  he 
everywhere  has  regard  to  his  predecessors,  and 
endeavours  carefully  to  develop  the  foundation 
and  relative  truth  of  their  doctrines.  (Metaph,  1.  3, 
Tr>p.  i.  2.)  In  this  manner  Aristotle  proceeds  with 
an  impartiality  which  reminds  one  of  the  epic  re- 
pose in  Homer,  and  which  may  easily  give  him  n 
tinge  of  scepticism  and  indefinitcness,  where  the 
solution  does  not  immediately  follow  the  aporia, 
but  occurs  in  the  progress  of  the  development. 

Intimately  connected  with  his  endeavour  to  set 
out  with  that  which  is  empirically  known,  is  his 
practice  of  every  where  making  conceptions  of  the 
ordinary  understanding  of  men,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms proverbs,  religious  conceptions  (com p.  Metaph, 
xii.  B,  xiv.  8,  de  Caclo,  ii.  1,  de  (Jenerat.  Anim.  i.  2), 
and  above  all,  language^  the  points  on  which  to 
hang  his  speculative  investigations.  The  Ethics  in 
particular  give  abundant  proofs  of  the  last.  Thus, 
advancing  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  the 
more  imperfect  to  the  more  perfect,  he  constantly 
brings  into  notice  the  entcLchria  («T€A«x«<a),  or 
that  to  which  everything,  according  to  its  pecu- 
liarity, is  capable  of  attaining  ;  whereupon,  again 
he  also  points  out  in  this  enhlechcia  the  higher 
principle  through  which  the  entelccheia  itself  be- 
comes a  potentiality  (SoVa/uj).  In  this  manner  he 
exhibits  the  different  steps  of  development  in  na- 
tural existence  in  their  internal  relation  to  each 
other,  and  so  at  last  arrives  at  the  highest  unity, 
consisting  in  the  purpose  and  cause,  which,  in  its 
creative,  organizing  activity,  make6  of  the  manifold 
and  different  forms  of  the  universe  one  internally 
connected  whole. 

With  all  this,  however,  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  this  method  did  not  lead  Aristotle  to  a  perfect 
and  compact  system.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
is  not  such.  In  every  single  science  he  always,  so 
to  tay,  starts  afresh  from  the  commencement.  The 
individual  parts  of  his  philosophy,  therefore,  sub- 
sist independently  side  by  side,  "and  are  not  com- 
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bined  by  the  vigorous  self-development  of  the  idea 
into  one  whole,  the  several  members  of  which  are 
mutually  connected  and  dependent  This,  the  de- 
monstration of  the  unity  of  idea  in  the  entire  uni- 
verse of  natural  and  spiritual  life,  was  a  problem 
which  was  reserved  for  after  ages. 

The  composition  of  Aristotle's  writings  stands 
in  close  connexion  with  the  method  of  his  philoso- 
phizing. Here  the  object  of  investigation  is  always 
first  laid  down  and  distinctly  defined,  in  order  to 
obviate  any  misunderstanding.  Thereupon  he 
gives  an  historical  review  of  the  way  in  which  the 
subject  has  been  hitherto  treated  by  earlier  philo- 
sophers (Phyt.  i.  2,  &c,  de  Anima^  i.  2,  Metaph. 
i.  3,  &c,  Elk.  Nic.  i.  3,  Magn.  Mor.  L  1,  Polit.  ii.); 
and  indeed  it  may  be  remarked  generally,  that 
Aristotle  is  the  father  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 
The  investigation  itself  then  begins  with  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  difficulties,  doubts,  and  contradictions 
which  present  themselves  (awopteu,  dhroprf/uira). 
These  are  sifted,  and  discussed  and  explained  on 
all  sides  (Siaxoptiy).  and  the  solution  and  recon- 
ciliation of  them  (Amni,  «hrop«v,  in  opposition  to 
dxopuy)  is  given  in  the  course  of  the  investigation. 
(Metaph.  i.  init.  p.  40,  Brandis,  Phy$.  iv.  4,  p.  21 1, 
1.  7,  cd.  RcroL)  In  this  enumeration  of  the  various 
views  nnd  aporics,  Aristotle  is  not  (infrequently 
explicit  to  a  degree  which  wearies  the  reader,  as  it 
is  continued  without  any  internal  necessity. 

V.  Relation  op  thk  Aristotklian  Philo- 
sophy to  thk  Platonic. 
In  the  Platonic  philosophy  the  opposition  bo- 
tween  the  real  and  the  ideal  had  completely  de- 
veloped itself.  For  while  the  opposition  and  con- 
tradiction in  the  ideal — in  the  world  of  thought- 
was  conquered  by  Plato's  dialectics,  the  external 
and  sensible  world  was  looked  upon  as  a  world  of 
appearance,  in  which  the  ideas  cannot  attain  to 
true  and  proper  reality.  Between  these  two,  the 
world  of  ideas  nnd  the  visible  world  of  appear- 
ances, there  exists,  according  to  Plato,  only  a 
passing  relation  of  participation  (fUBt^s)  and 
imitation,  in  so  far  namely  as  the  ideas,  as  the 
prototypes,  can  only  to  a  certain  extent  rule  tho 
formless  and  resisting  matter,  and  fashion  it  into  a 
visible  existence.  Plato  accordingly  made  the  ex- 
ternal world  the  region  of  the  incomplete  and  bad, 
of  the  contradictory  and  false,  and  recognized  ab- 
solute truth  only  in  the  eternal  immutable  ideas. 
Now  this  opposition,  which  set  fixed  limits  to  cog- 
nition, was  surmounted  by  Aristotle.  He  laid 
down  the  proposition,  that  the  idea,  which  cannot 
of  itself  fashion  itself  into  reality,  is  powerless,  and 
has  only  a  potential  existence,  and  that  it  becomes 
a  living  reality  only  by  realizing  itself  in  a  creative 
manner  by  means  of  its  own  energy.  (Metaph, 
xii.  6,  p.  246.  8.,  Brandis.)  The  transition 
of  tho  ideal  into  tho  real,  however,  Aristotle  ex- 
plains by  means  of  the  pure  idea  of  negation 
(o-riprjo-is).  That  is  to  say,  ideality  and  reality 
are  not  opposed  to  each  other,  as  existence  and 
non-existence,  according  to  Plato's  view ;  but  the 
material  itself  contains  in  itself  the  opposition,  tho 
negation,  through  which  it  comes  to  have  a  kind  of 
feeling  of  want,  nnd  strives  after  the  ideal  form,  as 
the  ugly  strives  after  the  beautiful  The  giving  it 
a  definite  form  docs  away  not  with  the  matter, 
but  with  the  negation  which  is  inherent  in  the 
matter,  and  by  that  means  the  materia'  is  fashioned 
so  as  to  assume  a  definite  existence.    Thus  matter 
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»  that  which  is  eternal,  fundamental,  whilst  the 
■ingle  object,  fashioned  so  as  to  assume  an  indivi- 
dual  existence  is  produced,  and  perishes.  The  ma- 
terial in  which  the  negation  is  inherent,  is  the 
potentiality  (obkojuj),  out  of  which  the  formative 
principle,  as  an  entelcchcia,  fashions  itself  into  ex- 
istence. This,  as  the  full  reality  (ivdpytia),  is  the 
higher  step  in  opposition  to  the  mere  potentiality. 
According  to  these  definitions,  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  progresses  genetically  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher,  from  the  oiva+us  to  the  im\ixtia  °f 
that,  of  which  the  potential,  according  to  its  pecu- 
liarity, is  capable.  Thus  by  means  of  the  ttSri* 
the  universe  becomes  a  whole  consisting  of  mu- 
tually connected  members,  in  which  these  cf8r/ 
attain  to  full  existence.  In  inorganic  nature  the 
purpose  is  still  identical  with  the  necessity  of  the 
matter ;  but  in  organic  nature  it  comes  into  cxistr 
encc  as  the  soul  of  the  enlivened  object  (^X'f)- 
The  energy  (ivifryiia)  of  the  soul  is,  as  an  entele- 
cheia,  thought,  both  vwt  wa6rrrut6s,  since,  as  the 
temporary  activity  of  the  mind,  it  is  necessarily 
ndent  on  the  co-operation  of  the  senses,  and 
woupWr,  t.  c.  cognosccnt,  self-acting  reason, 
in  so  far  as,  in  the  pure  element  of  thought  freed 
from  what  is  sensuous,  it  elevates  the  finite  world 
into  cognosciblc  truth.  From  this  exalted  point  of 
view  Aristotle  regarded  and  subjected  to  inquiry 
the  entire  empire  of  reality  and  life,  as  it  had 
developed  itself  up  to  his  time  in  science,  arts,  and 
politics. 

VI.  Aristotelian  Logic. 

Aristotle  is  the  creator  of  the  science  of  logic. 
The  two  deepest  thinkers  of  Germany,  Kant  and 
Hegel,  acknowledge  that  from  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle to  their  own  age  logic  had  made  no  progress. 
Aristotle  has  described  the  pure  forms  and  opera- 
tions of  abstract  reason,  of  finite  thought,  with  the 
accuracy  of  an  investigator  of  nature,  and  his  logic 
is,  as  it  were,  a  natural  history  of  this  44  finite 
thought" 

Aristotle  obtains  the  categories,  the  fundamen- 
tal conceptions  of  thought,  from  language,  in  which 
these  universal  forms  of  thought  appear  as  parts  of 
speech.  These  categories  (<taT7j7opiai,  also  Ktsnry- 
op^fiarau,  rd  Kanryopodutva)  give  all  the  possible 
definitions  for  the  different  modes  in  which  every- 
thing that  exists  may  be  viewed;  they  arc  the 
.  most  universal  expressions  for  the  relations  which 
constantly  recur  in  things  ;  fundamental  definitions, 
which  cannot  be  comprehended  under  any  higher 
generic  conception,  and  are,  therefore,  called  ytvy. 
Yet  they  arc  not  themselves  generic  conceptions, 
which  give  what  is  essential  in  an  object,  but  the 
most  universal  modes  of  expressing  it.  An  inde- 
pendent existence  belongs  to  owrleu,  su/miaiice, 
alone  of  all  the  categories  ;  the  rest  denote 
only  the  different  modes  of  what  is  inherent.  The 
categories  themselves,  therefore,  are  not  an  ultima- 
tum, by  means  of  which  the  true  cognition  of  an 
object  can  be  attained.  The  most  important  pro- 
position in  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  substances  f  is 
that  44  the  universal  attains  to  reality  only  in  the 
individual"  (am)  odtrwv  oir  riiv  Kpvrwv  okri&v 
do  vy or  or  r£r  AWur  rt  <7vai). 

*  tloos  is  the  internal  formative  principle;  pdfxpv 
is  the  external  form  itself. 

t  The  Ttptiri)  owria  expresses  the  essential  qua- 
lities only,  the  S*vrtpat  ooaiai  are  substances,  in- 
cluding both  essential  and  accidental  qualities. 
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After  substance  (oOfffo)  Aristotle  first  treats 
of  quantity,  which  with  that  which  is  relative 
attaches  to  the  material  of  the  substance,  then 
passes  to  what  is  qualitative,  which  has  reference 
especially  to  the  determination  of  the  form  of  the 
object  (In  the  Metaphysics  on  the  other  hand 
(v.  15),  where  the  categories  are  defined  more  in 
accordance  with  our  conceptions  of  them,  the  in- 
vestigation on  the  qualitative  precedes  that  on  the 
relative.)  The  six  remaining  categories  are  treated 
of  only  in  short  outlines. 

The  object  of  the  categories  is,  to  render  possi- 
ble the  cognition  of  the  enormous  multiplicity  of 
phacnomena ;  since  by  means  of  them  those  modes  of 
viewing  things  which  constantly  recur  in  connexion 
with  existence  arc  fixed,  and  thus  the  necessity  for 
advancing  step  by  step  ad  infinitum  is  removed. 
But  in  Aristotle's  view  they  are  not  the  ultimatum 
for  cognition.  They  rather  denote  only  the  differ- 
ent modes  in  which  anything  is  inherent  in  the 
substance,  and  are  truly  and  properly  determined 
only  by  means  of  that  which  is  substantial.  This 
again  is  determined  by  the  door,  which  is  what  is 
essential  in  the  material,  and  owes  its  existence  to 
the  purpose  of  the  thing.  This  purpose,  and 
nothing  short  of  this,  is  an  ultimatum  for  cognition. 
The  highest  opposition  in  which  the  purpose 
realises  itself  is  that  of  Sivafus  and  4VrrA^x««> 
(Arist  de  Anirna,  ii.  c  1.) 

The  categories  are  single  words  (rd  dVcv  ov/a- 
wXoidis  Kry6utra).  As  such,  they  are  in  them- 
selves neither  true  nor  false.  They  become  both 
only  in  the  union  of  ideas  by  means  of  mutual 
reference  in  a  proposition  (rd  srord  crvf**\oiaiv 
KryoasvaS.  A  proposition  is  the  expression 
(ipn^vtia)  of  reflecting  thought,  which  separates 
and  combines  (Siatptots,  avpxKomb).  This  opera* 
tion  of  thought  manifests  itself  first  of  all  in  judg- 
ment In  this  way  Aristotle  succeeds  in  advan- 
cing from  the  categories  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ex- 
pression of  thought  (ipujvtta).  Here  he  treats 
first  of  all  of  the  component  elements  of  the  pro- 
position, then  of  simple  propositions,  together  with 
the  mode  of  their  opjKtsition  with  reference  to  the 
true  and  the  false;  lastly,  of  compound  propositions 
(al  ffvuwKtKOfxfycu  d*-o^dWf<s),  or  modal  forms  of 
judgment  (oi  dwotpdrotis  firrd  rp6wou),  out  of 
which  the  category  of  modality  was  afterwards 
formed. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  treatise  ir*pl  ipfiijftiat 
the  different  modes  of  opposition  of  both  kinds  of 
propositions  arc  discussed.  The  essence  of  judg- 
ment^ which  presents  itself  in  a  visible  form  in  the 
proposition,  consists  in  this,  that  the  idea,  which 
in  itself  is  neither  true  nor  false,  separates  itself 
into  the  momenta  peculiar  to  it  the  universal,  the 
particular,  the  individual,  and  that  the  relation  be- 
tween these  momenta  is  cither  established  by 
means  of  affirmation,  or  abolished  by  means  of 
negation. 

Judgment,  however,  stands  in  essential  relation 
to  conclusion.  In  judgment  Universal  and  Parti- 
cular are  referred  to  each  other;  these  two  mo- 
menta of  our  conceptions  separate  themselves  with 
reference  to  the  conclusion,  into  two  premises 
(wpordVm),  of  which  the  one  asserts  the  universal, 
the  other  the  particular.  (Anal.  pr.  i.  25  ;  rd  pi* 
tis  o\ov,  rd  oi  <is  fiipos.)  The  conclusion  itself, 
however,  is  that  expression,  in  which,  from  certain 
premises  something  else  beyond  the  premises  is 
necessarily  deduced.    But  the  conclusion  is  still 
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considered  apart  from  its  particular  contents ;  it  is 
treated  ijuite  as  a  form,  and  the  remark  is  at  the 
same  time  made,  that  for  that  very  reason  it  as  yet 
supplies  us  with  no  knowledge  (ifurrfoii).  But 
because  this  abstract  universal  possesses  greater 
facilities  for  subjective  cognition,  Aristotle  makes 
the  doctrine  of  the  syllogism  precede  that  of 
proof  for  according  to  him,  proof  is  a  particular 
kind  of  conclusion.  (Anal.  pr.  L  4.)  Accordingly, 
together  with  the  mode  of  its  formation,  he  treats 
of  the  figures  of  the  syllogism,  and  the  different 
forms  of  conclusion  in  them.  (cc.  1 — 27.)  Then  he 
gives  directions  for  finding  with  ease  the  syllogistic 
figures  for  each  problem  that  is  proposed  (t&irQptu>), 
nnd  lastly  shews  how  to  refer  given  conclusions  to 
thrir  principles,  and  to  arrange  them  according  to 
premises.  Thereupon,  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Analytics,  he  treats  of  the  complete  conclusion 
according  to  its  peculiar  determining  principles 
(Anal.  ii.  1 — 15),  points  out  errors  and  deficiencies 
in  concluding  (cc  16 — 21),  and  teaches  how  to 
refer  to  the  syllogistic  figures  incomplete  argu- 
ments, which  have  for  their  object  subjective  con- 
viction only.  (cc.  22 — 27.) 

We  do  not  arrive  at  that  conclusion  which  is 
the  foundation  of  knowledge  till  we  arrive  at 
proof  i.  e.  a  conclusion  conveying  a  distinct 
meaning  (trvWoyurnAs  in-itrrnnovucos^  drdSci^ii), 
which  proceeds  from  the  essential  definitions  of 
the  matter  in  question.  Proof,  in  order  to  lead 
to  objective  truth,  necessarily  presupposes  prin- 
ciples. Without  an  acquaintance  with  princi- 
ples, we  cannot  attain  to  knowledge  by  means  of 
proof.  Aristotle,  therefore,  treats  first  of  the  na- 
ture of  principles.  They  arc  the  Universal,  which 
seives  as  a  medium  through  which  alone  we  can 
attain  to  knowledge ;  they  have  their  certainty  in 
themselves,  and  are  not  susceptible  of  any  additional 
separate  proof.  In  this  point  of  view  Aristotle 
compares  them  with  the  immediate  certainty  of 
sensuous  perceptions.  The  reason  (vovt)  and  the 
rxertion  of  the  reason  (kJtjitii),  which  is  itself  the 
Universal,  develops  these  principles  (dpXa%)  out  of 
iuolf. 

In  proof  we  may  distinguish  three  things  : 
1.  That  which  is  proved  (Anal.  post.  L  7),  i.  e. 
that  which  is  to  pertain  to  some  definite  object 
(y4v«i  Ttvi)  considered  in  itself.  2.  The  principles 
from  which  this  is  deduced.  3.  The  object,  the 
attributes  of  which  are  to  be  exhibited.  According 
to  their  subject-matter,  proofs  come  into  closer 
•vlation  to  the  particular  sciences.  Here  the  im- 
portant point  is,  to  know  what  science  is  more 
accurate,  and  may  be  presupposed  as  the  ground- 
work of  another  (tcporipa  tori).  The  knowledge 
to  which  proof  conducts  by  means  of  principles 
(imffT-fifii))  has  for  its  object  necessary  existence ; 
conception  (Bo'(a),  on  the  other  hand,  has  for  its 
object  that  which  may  be  otherwise  constituted. 
After  Aristotle,  in  the  first  book  of  the  second 
Analytics,  has  shewn  how  by  means  of  proof  we 
may  receive  a  knowledge  that  something  is,  and 
why  it  is  so,  he  considers  that  which  we  cannot  get 
at  by  means  of  proof,  but  which  is  necessary  for  the 
complete  development  of  our  ideas,  viz.  the  defini- 
t  on  of  that  which  is  substantially  means  of  which 
we  have  stated  what  an  o/gect  is.  This  is  effected 
by  definition  (6piafi6s).  The  definition  state*  what 
the  essence  of  a  thing  is  and  is  therefore  always 
universal  and  affirmative.  It  cannot  be  proved  by 
ary  conclusion,    nor  even  l«e  demonstrated  by 
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means  of  induction.  (Anal.  post.  ii.  7.)  We  find 
out  the  essence  of  a  thing  only  when  we  know  the 
essential  attributes  of  the  thing,  and  its  existence 
itself.  Aristotle  analyses  the  different  kinds  of 
definition  (AnaL  post.  ii.  10),  then  treats  of  the 
individual  causes  (for  the  definition  declares  the 
why  of  a  thing  with  reference  to  its  essence),  and 
lastly  lavs  down  the  method  of  finding  a  correct 
definition.  (AnaL  post,  ii.  11,  &c  ii.  13L)  The  ob- 
ject of  definition  is,  to  comprehend  the  whole  ac- 
cording to  its  essential  differences,  and  to  refer 
these  again  to  the  genus,  in  order  by  these  means 
to  bring  under  contemplation  the  whole  as  a  unity 
consisting  of  mutually  connected  and  dependent 
members.  One  aid  in  definition  is  snLdivisiom 
(Siaipteis).  The  definition  must  be  clear  and  dis- 
tinct This  distinctness  is  attained  by  endeavour- 
ing first  to  define  the  particular,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  import  of  it  in  every  species. 
The  use  of  definition  is  especially  important  in 
proposing  problems.  (Anal  post.  ii.  14.) 

Aristotle,  however,  docs  not,  cither  in  his  Meta- 
physics, or  in  the  particular  sciences,  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  abstract  forms  of  conclusion,  as  he 
develops  them  in  the  Organon ;  but  the  definition 
(oficr/ufo)  forms  the  central  point  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  his  philosophical  investigations.  He 
forms  his  conception  of  the  idea  of  a  thing  (to  tI 

tlvat)  in  the  identity  of  its  existence  and  essence^ 
and  so  continually  points  out  the  universal  in  the 
particular. 

VII.  M  RT  A  PHYSICS. 

The  first  philosophy  (for  such  is  the  name  Aris- 
totle gives  to  what  we  call  Metaphysics)  is  the 
science  of  the  first  principles  and  causes  of  things. 
(Met.  ii  3,  4.)  It  is  theoretic  science,  and  the 
most  excellent,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most 
difficult  of  all  sciences,  because  its  object,  the  uni- 
versal, is  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  senses.  (Met.  i.  2.)  It  is,  however, 
at  the  same  time  the  most  accurate  science,  because 
its  subject-matter  is  most  knowable;  and  the  most 
free,  because  it  is  sought  solely  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge. 

There  are  four  first  causes  or  principles  of  things: 
a.  The  substance  and  the  idea  (?)  ouaia  teal  to  ri 
»>  *lv*t)  ;  6.  The  subject  and  the  matter  (ij  ifAij 
koI  to  ivoKtifitvov)  ;  c  The  principle  of  motion 
(S6tv  if  dpxh  TVS  Ka^fftm)  ;  d.  The  purpose  and 
the  good  (to*  o5  Ivtica  koJ  to*  A-yafloV).  The  earlier 
philosophers  (this  Aristotle  shews  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Metaphysics)  recognized  indeed  all  these 
classes  singly,  but  neither  distinctly  nor  in  connex- 
ion. With  full  consciousness  he  declares,  after 
having  developed  the  history  of  metaphysics  from 
the  Ionian  philosophers  to  Plato  in  bold  and 


terly  outlines,  that  this  science  of  the  first  philoso- 
phy had  un  to  his  time  resembled  a  lisping  child 
t*«\AifoM«Vj7,  Met.  i.  10,  p.  993,  Bekk.). 

The  consciousness  of  the  opposition  between 
truth  existing  in  and  for  itself,  and  the  cognition 
of  it,  must  necessarily  be  presupposed  in  all  philo- 
sophizing. This  consciousness,  which  has  come  out 
in  idl  its  distinctness  only  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
most  recent  times,  Aristotle  also  possesses.  Bu» 
he  has  it  in  the  form  of  doubts  (dwopicu\  which 
rise  against  science  itself  and  its  definitions.  These 
doubts  and  questions,  then,  Aristotle  considers  on 
all  sides,  and  therefrom  arrives  at  the  fullcwing 
result:— 
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1.  There  is  a  science  which  considers  existence 
as  such,  and  the  definitions  pertaining  to  it  as 
such.  2.  It  is  not  the  same  with  any  one  of  the 
particular  sciences,  for  all  these  consider  only  a 
part  of  what  exists  and  its  attributes.  3.  The 
prittdjjiei  and  hujhcst  causes  of  things  must  have  a 
nature  appropriate  only  to  them. 

Existence  is  indeed  defined  in  various  ways,  and 
denotes  at  one  time  the  What  and  the  idea,  at 
another  time  the  condition  or  constitution,  magni- 
tude, &c,  of  a  thing  ;  of  all  the  definitions,  how- 
ever, the  What,  which  denotes  the  substance,  is 
the  first  (MrL  vii.  1.  p.  1020,  Ikkk.)  All  other 
definitions  only  state  attributes  or  qualities  of  this 
first  definition,  and  are  not  in  their  nature  inde- 
pendent, or  capable  of  being  separated  from  the 
anbstance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance (owri'o)  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  ideas  of 
even-thing,  and  we  do  not  arrive  at  the  cognition 
of  anything  when  we  know  how  great,  or  where, 
Ac,  it  is,  but  when  we  know  u-hnt  it  is.  The 
question,  therefore,  is.  What  is  the  substance  ? 
(rls  t}  oifo/a;)  which  has  ever  been  the  object 
of  philosophical  investigation.  (MeL  vii.  1.  p. 
1028.)  Aristotle  distinguishes  three  kinds  of 
substances:  1.  Substance  perceptible  by  the  senses 
(MeL  xii.  1,2,  vii.  7),  which  is  finite  and  pe- 
rishable, like  single  sensible  objects.  The  mo- 
menta of  this  sensible  substance  are,  —  a.  the 
matter,  that  which  is  fundamental,  constant;  b. 
particular  things,  the  negative  in  relation  to  each 
other ;  c.  the  motive  principle,  the  pure  form  or 
tlSos.  2.  The  second  higher  kind  of  substance  is 
that  which  may  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  but  is 
imperishable,  such  as  the  heavenly  bodies.  Here 
the  active  principle  [MpytttL,  actus)  steps  in, 
which,  in  so  far  as  it  contains  that  which  is  to  be 
produced,  is  understanding  (kovi).  That  which  it 
contains  is  the  purpose,  which  is  realized  by  means 
of  the  ivipytta.  The  two  extremes  arc  here  po- 
tentiality and  agency  (matter  and  thought),  the 
jussive  universal  and  the  active  universal.  These 
two  are  not  subject  to  change.  That  which  is 
changed  is  the  particular  thing,  and  passes  from 
one  into  the  other  by  means  of  something  else  by 
which  it  is  moved.  The  purpose,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  the  motive  principle,  is  called  the  cause  (d/»XTf )» 
but,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  purpose,  it  is  the  reason, 
curia.  (MeL  v.  1,  2.)  The  active  principle  gives 
reality  to  that  which  it  contains  in  itself:  this  re- 
icains  the  same :  it  is  still,  however,  matter,  which 
is  different  from  the  active  principle,  though  both 
are  combined.  That  which  combines  them  is  the 
form,  the  union  of  both.  The  relation  of  the 
newly  coined  idea  of  «<t«a^x««*»  or  the  purpose 
realized  by  the  formative  principle,  to  the  idea  of 
<Wp->cto,  is  this  :  ivrtXix***  signifies  in  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  existence  the  completion  which  is 
in  conformity  with  each  single  existing  thing ; 
and  Mpyua  denotes  the  actuality  which  is  in 
conformity  with  this  completion.  (Melujih.  ix.  3, 
p.  179.  8,  Brand.)    Thus  the  soul  is  essentially 


•  The  actuality  of  each  thing  presupposes  an 
original  internal  potentiality,  which  is  in  itself 
only  conceivable,  not  perceptible.  The  potenti- 
ality of  a  thing  is  followed  by  its  actuality  in 
reference  either  to  mere  existence  or  to  action. 
This  actuality  is  ivipytux,  actus,  and  is  perceptible. 
But,  that  the  potential  thing  may  become  a  real 


3.  The  third  kind  of  substance  is  that  in  which 
Svvap.it,  eWpycia,  nnd  «Vr«\<xfia  arc  united  ;  the 
absolute  substance;  the  eternal,  unmoved  ;  but  which 
is  at  the  same  time  motive,  is  pure  activity  (actua 
purus,  MeL  xii.  6,  ix.  8,  xii.  7),  is  God  himself. 
This  substance  is  without  matter,  and  so  also  is 
not  a  magnitude. 

The  chief  momentum  in  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy is,  that  thought  and  the  subject  of  thought 
are  one;  that  what  is  objective  and  thought  (the 
ivipyita)  are  one  nnd  the  same.  God  himself  is 
eternal  thought,  and  his  thought  iB  operation,  life, 
action, — it  is  the  thought  of  thought  *  Objects 
exist  in  their  truth  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  the 
subjects  of  thought,  ore  thoughts.  That  is  their 
essence  (ouaia).  In  nature,  indeed,  the  idea 
exists  not  as  a  thought  but  as  a  body  ;  it  haa, 
however,  a  soul,  and  this  is  its  idea.  In  saying 
this,  Aristotle  stands  upon  the  highest  point  of 
speculation  :  God,  ns  a  living  God,  is  the  universe. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  Aristotle,  with 
careful  regard  to,  nnd  examination  of,  the  views  of 
earlier  philosophers,  points  out  that  neither  ab- 
stractly universal,  nor  particular,  sensuously  per- 
ceptible essences  can  1*  looked  upon  as  principles 
of  existence.  Neither  the  universal  apart  from  the 
particular,  nor  the  particular  by  itself,  c:ui  be  a 
principle  of  the  natural  and  spirituid  world  ;  but 
the  al>solute  principle  is  God, — the  highest  reason, 
the  object  of  whose  thought  is  himself.  Thus  the 
dominion  of  the  Anaxagorean  vols  was  declared  in 
a  profounder  manner  by  Aristotle.  In  the  divine 
thought  existence  is  at  the  same  time  implied. 
Thought  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  universe, 
and  realizes  itself  in  the  eternal  immutable  form- 
ative principles  which,  as  the  essences  indwelling 
(immanent)  in  the  material,  fashion  themselves  so 
as  to  assume  an  individual  existence.  In  man,  the 
thought  of  the  divine  reason  completes  itself  so  as 
to  become  the  self-conscious  activity  of  thinking 
reason.  By  it  he  recognizes  in  the  objective  world 
his  own  nature  again,  and  so  attains  to  the  cogni- 
tion of  truth.  With  these  slight  intimations,  we 
must  here  leave  the  subject 

VIII.   The  Particular  Scibncks. 
Respecting  the  Essence  of  the  Particular  Science*, 
and  the  division  of  them  into  Theoretical  and  J'rac- 
tical  Sciences. — The  science  of  the  particular  cm 

thing,  the  potentiality  must  pass  into  actuality. 
The  principle  of  the  transition  from  the  potential 
to  the  actual  in  a  thing  Aristotle  calls  entclecheia 
(ri  irrf\is  Ix**")*  because  it  unites  both  the 
potentiality  and  the  actuality.  Every  union  of 
potentiality  and  actuality  is  a  motion,  and  accord- 
ingly the  entclecheia  is  the  principle  of  motion  (ij 
rou  Suvd'nu  &vtos  irT*\ix*«*,  %  toiovtov,  nlytfait 
iail).  The  potentiality  (Ivvapm)  can  never  be- 
come actuality  (tvivytia)  without  entelechcia ;  but 
the  entclecheia  also  cannot  dispense  with  the  poten- 
tiality. If  the  entelechcia  does  not  manifest  itself 
in  a  thing,  it  is  merely  a  thing  KOTd  Sumuir  ; 
if  it  docs  manifest  itself,  it  becomes  a  thing  nor* 
iyipytiay.  The  same  thing  is  often  both  together, 
the  former  in  reference  to  qualities  which  it  has 
not  yet,  but  can  obtain ;  the  latter  in  reference  to 
attributes  already  actually  present  in  it  (Buhle, 
in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  EncyclojSddu.) 

*  MeL  xii.  p.  1074,  Bekk.,  airir  Apa  voti  tfntp 
*<rr\  to*  Kp&rujToy  Kcd  forty  tJ  rdijtfif,  vofawt 
rur,<TiU 
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exist  only  when  the  essence  of  the  particular,  the 
roirroV,  i.  e.  the  conceivable,  the  reasonable,  is 
perceived.  {Met.  vii.  6.)  It  presupposes  the 
principles  of  the  intellectual  and  real,  and  has 
reference  to  that  which  is  demonstrable  from  them. 
The  individual  sciences  deduce  from  principles  the 
truth  of  the  particular  by  means  of  proof \  which  is 
the  foundation  of  knowledge.  Their  limit  consists 
in  this :  that  the  individual  science  sets  out  from 
something  presupposed,  which  is  recognized,  and 
deduces  the  rest  from  this  by  means  of  conclusion 
(syllogism).  That  operation  of  the  mind  which 
refers  the  particular  to  the  universal,  is  the  reflect- 
ing understanding  (Siaroia),  which  is  opposed  as 
well  to  sensuous  perception  as  to  the  higher  opera- 
tion of  the  reason.  With  it  the  difference  between 
existence  and  thought,  between  truth  and  false- 
hood, becomes  a  matter  of  consciousness. 

Every  single  science  has  reference  to  a  definite  ob- 
ject (7«Vor,  Anal.  post.  i.  28,  MeL  xi.  7),  and  seeks 
certain  principles  and  causes  of  it  The  particular 
object  therefore  determines  the  science,  and  every 
science  deduces  the  proof  out  of  the  principles  pecu- 
liar to  it,  L  e.  out  of  the  essential  definitions  of  the 
particular  object.  Three  things  are  presupposed 
for  every  particular  science  :  a.  That  its  object, 
and  the  essential  definitions  of  that  object  (i.e.  the 
principles  peculiar  to  it),  exist,  b.  The  common 
principles  (axioms),  and  c.  The  signification  of  the 
essential  attributes  of  the  object.  According  to 
their  common  principles,  all  sciences  are  mutually 
connected.  Such  common  principles  are,  for  ex- 
ample, the  law  of  contradiction. 

The  accuracy  (ixplSua)  of  the  single  sciences 
depends  on  the  nature  of  their  objects.  The  less 
this  is  an  object  of  sense,  the  more  accurate  is  the 
science  of  it.  (Met.  xiiL  8;  Ami/.  j*tst.  L  27; 
Met.  iv.  1,  i.  2.)  Therefore  metaphysics  is  the 
most  accurate,  but  also  the  most  difficult  science. 
A  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  scientific  treatment 
which  the  subject  in  hand  requires  must  be  ac- 
quired by  intellectual  cultivation.  To  wish  to 
apply  in  all  cas^s  the  method  and  schematism  of 
a  philosophy,  which  in  constructing  its  theories 
begins  from  the  fundamental  idea  (dxpiSwr),  is 
pedantic  (&v\tv0tpoyy  Met.  i.  1,  p.  29,  Brand). 
Natural  science,  for  example,  docs  not  admit  of  the 
application  of  a  mere  abstract  definition  of  the 
idea,  for  it  has  to  take  into  consideration  as  well 
the  manifold,  as  also  the  accidental  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  province  of  practical  science, 
where,  in  ethics  and  politic*,  universal,  thorough 
definitions  are  not  always  possible,  but  the  true 
can  often  be  exhibited  only  in  outline  (iw  Tinrtp, 
Kth.  Nic.  i.  1,  ii.  2,  ix.  2).  For  the  practical  has 
also  to  do  with  the  individual,  and  therefore  acci- 
dental. For  that  reason,  experience  and  what  is 
matter  of  fact,  have  a  high  value  as  the  proper 
basis  of  cognition.  For  the  individual  existence 
(roSt  ti)  with  its  formative  principle,  is  the  really 
substantial ;  and  the  sensuously  perceptible 
essences  and  those  which  arc  universal  are  almost 
the  same  natures  (Met.  xiiL  9,  p.  1086,  2  Bekk.) 
//  is  only  in  the  individual  that  tlus  universal  attains 

reality. 

The  particular  sciences  have  for  their  object  the 
cognition  of  the  world  of  appearances  in  its  essen- 
tial characteristics.  For  this  purpose  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  senses  is  necessary.  Therefore  here 
the  proposition,  nihil  est  in  intellect u  quod  non  J'uerit 
tn  fcnsu,  holds  good.    (De  Anitn.  iii.  8.)    In  the 


yovs  xaBr}rut6s  the  sensible,  finite  world  is  a  ne- 
cessary production  of  cognition.  It  attains  to  the 
cognition  of  nothing  without  sensuous  perception. 
But  it  is  only  the  vois  woivtmos  which  attains  to 
the  cognition  of  the  complete  truth  of  the  sensible 
world,  and  here  rice  versa  the  proposition  holds 
good:  nihil  est  in  tensu,  quod  non  fucrit  in  in- 
tellrctu. 

Reason  is  either  theoretical  or  practical  reason 
(de  Anim.  iii.  10).  The  cbject  of  the  first  is  the 
cognition  of  truth  (of  the  universal,  the  unchange- 
able); the  object  of  the  other  is  the  realisation,  by 
means  of  action,  of  the  truth,  the  cognition  of 
which  has  been  attained.  (Afetaph.  ii.  1.)  Prac- 
tical reason,  therefore,  is  directed  to  the  particular 
and  individual,  which  is  determined  and  regulated 
by  the  universal.  (Eth.  Nic.  vi.  12.)  The  scientific 
treatment  of  the  moral  (ethics  and  politics)  has, 
therefore,  to  investigate  not  so  much  what  virtue 
is  (at)  fdp  7V  ttt&nty  rt  toriv  $  open)  <nt«rroju0a, 
Eth.  Nic.  ii.  2),  as  rather  how  we  may  become  vir- 
tuous (iW  X»  ayaQol  ytvibfuBa).  Without  this  last 
object  it  would  be  of  no  use.  The  difference  be- 
tween action  and  the  exercise  of  the  creative  power 
(npjemtv  and  iroictf)  in  the  province  of  practical 
reason,  is  the  foundation  of  the  difference  between 
morality  and  art.  What  is  common  to  both  is, 
that  the  commencing  point  of  the  activity  lies 
here  in  the  subject  (Met.  xi.  7),  and  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  activity  has  reference  to  that  which 
admits  of  different  modes  of  existence.  (Eth.  Nic 
vi.  4.^  The  difference,  therercfore,  between  the 
two  is  this:  that  in  action  (wpdrrttp)  the  pur- 
pose lies  in  the  activity  itself  (in  the  vpajcror), 
whereby  the  will  of  the  actor  manifests  itself,  while 
in  the  exercise  of  the  creative  power  (irouiV)  it 
lies  in  the  work  produced.  {Metaph.  vi.  1  ; 
Mat/n.  Mar.  i.  3.5.) 

The  theoretical  sciences  have  to  do  with  that 
which  exists  in  accordance  with  the  idea,  and  can 
be  deduced  from  it.  Their  object  is  either,  a.  the 
universal,  as  it  is  the  object  of  cognition  to  the 
abstracting  understanding,  which,  however,  is  still 
restricted  to  one  side  of  the  material,  to  the  quan- 
titative (Met.  xiii.  2), — accordingly  -rd  dxlyrrra 
dAV  ot>  xvP'CTrf  •  °ri  b-  the  universal,  as  by 
means  of  the  formative  principles,  which  give  it 
some  definitive  shape,  it  attains  to  existence  in  the 
essences  of  natural  tilings  (rd  &xvp*<rra  dAA'  oik 
cbtlyyjTa)  ;  c.  or  lastly,  their  object  is  the  universal, 
as  it  exhibits  itself  as  necessary  existence  (to  dt&io* 
na)  dKlnrror  no!  x«P«<r™")>  Out  of  these  the 
theoretic  sciences  of  mathematics,  physics,  and 
theology  develop  themselves,  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tical sciences,  which  have  for  their  object  action, 
morality  in  the  individual  and  in  the  state  (ethics, 
oeconomics,  polities),  or  the  exercise  of  the  creative 
faculty,  and  art  (poetics,  rhetoric). 

A. 

Tub  Theoretical  Sciences. 

1.  Natural  Sciences. 

The  science  of  Physics  (t|  Qwrurft,  ij  w*pt 
<pva*t»$  hrtffr^nri)  considers  that  existence  which 
is  susceptible  of  motion.  Its  object  is  not  the 
idea  in  its  spiritual  existence  (rd  rl  %v  «7vai), 
but  the  idea  in  its  real  existence  in  the  material 
(rd  t/  ion).  Natural  existence  has  the  origin  of 
motion  in  itself  originally.  Motion  is  change  from 
what  exists  to  what  exists.  Nature,  therefore,  is 
I  no  lifeless  substratum,  but  an  organization  pus- 
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sessed  of  life,  a  process  of  becoming  and  beiug 
produced,  in  which  the  moving  power,  consisting  in 
the  formative  principle,  is  that  which  gives  it  its 
shape.  In  natural  existence  mailer  («*»;),  depri- 
vation ((Tr«'pTf<rtj),  and  the  formative  principle,  are 
in  inseparable  union.  Matter  is  the  foundation 
cf  the  manifold,  for  everything,  according  to  the 
formative  principle,  which  in  itself  is  perfect,  strives 
to  advance  from  it  to  that  which  is  more  perfect, 
till  it  attains  to  actuality.  The  internal  formative 
principle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  basis  of  what 
16  unchangeable  in  that  which  is  manifold.  For 
the  formative  principle  is  iu  itself  eternal  and  im- 
perislmble,  and  is  perishable  only  in  so  far  as  it 
engenders  itself  in  the  material.  Natural  science 
considers  the  formative  principles  which  in  motion 
and  change  continually  recngender  themselves.  The 
formative  principle  and  the  purpose  are  the  same, 
only  conceived  of  in  a  different  relation:  —  the 
formative  principle  in  relation  to  that  which  ac- 
tually exists  ;  purpose,  in  relation  to  the  why  ?  of 
it.  The  identity  of  the  two  is  the  operative  cause. 
The  relation  of  purpose  is  the  highest  cause,  in 
which  all  physical  causes  concentrate  themselves. 
(Phys.  ii.  7 — 9.)  Wherever  there  is  purpose  there 
is  activity  (vpdrrtrai,  Phyt.  ii.  8)  in  relation  to 
this  purpose,  and  according  to  the  activity  of  each 
thing,  so  is  its  natural  constitution.  Nature  now 
has  a  purpose,  but  it  is  independent  of  all  reflection 
and  consideration.  (  Phys.  Lc.)  It  creates  accord- 
ing to  an  unconscious  impulse,  and  its  activity  is  a 
daemonical,  but  not  a  divine  activity  (ii  yap  <ptW 
tauwvla  dAA*  oi  3«<a,  de  Div.  per  Somn.  c  2). 
Sometimes  it  does  not  attain  its  object,  because  in 
its  formative  process  it  cannot  overpower  the 
material ;  and  then,  through  this  partial  frustration 
of  the  purpose,  abortions  are  produced.  (Phys.  I.  c, 
de  Gener.  Anim.  iv.  4.)  Nature  therefore  has  the 
foundation  of  its  development  and  existence  in 
itself, — is  its  own  purpose  ;  it  is  an  organic  whole, 
in  which  everything  is  in  a  state  of  vigorous  reci- 
procal action,  and  exhibits  a  series  of  gradations 
from  the  less  perfect  to  the  more  perfect.  The 
fashioning  active  principle  is  the  tliot,  and  this 
when  perfected  is  imt\lx*ia  and  Mpytia,  in  con- 
trast with  which  the  material,  as  the  merely  po- 
tential, is  the  lower  principle.  The  connecting 
link  between  the  two  is  motion,  the  process  of  be- 
coming ;  accordingly  motion  is  a  condition  iu  all 
nature,  and  he  who  has  not  arrived  at  the  cogni- 
tion of  motion  does  not  understand  nature.  (Phys. 
Hi.  1.)  -  Motion  is  the  means  by  which  everything 
strives  to  advance  from  potentiality  (matter)  to  that 
actuality,  of  which,  according  to  its  nature,  it  is 
capable,  t.  e.  to  the  form  appropriate  to  it,  which  is 
its  purpose.  The  (iSot  is  thus  what  is  true  in  the 
visible  object,  but  not  apart  from  the  process  of  be- 
coming; but  it  is  the  basis  of  this  process  of  becom- 
ing itself,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  active,  fashioning 
principle.  The  true  principle  of  natural  science, 
therefore,  lies  in  the  dynamico-genetical  method, 
which  looks  upon  nature  as  something  continually 
becoming,  as  it  strives  to  advance  from  potentiality 
to  actuality.  Motion  itself  is  eternal  and  unpro- 
duced  ;  it  is  the  life  (olov  Jwrj  tis  ovaa)  in  all 
natural  things.  (Phys.  viii.  1.)  Through  this 
striving  of  all  natural  existences  after  the  imper- 
ishable, everything  is  in  some  sort  filled  with  soul. 
{De  Gener.  Anim.  iii.  11.)  The  elementary  bodies, 
considered  in  themselves,  have  motion  in  them- 
selves, reciprocally  produce  each  other,  and  so 
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imitate  the  imperishable  (as  e.  g.  earth  and  fire. 
Met.  ix.  8).  Things  possessed  of  life  produce 
in  the  process  of  generation  an  object  of  like  kind 
with  themselves  {de  A  Htm.  ii.  4.  2),  and  so  parti- 
cipate in  eternity  as  far  as  they  can,  since  in  their 
individual  existence,  as  one  according  to  number 
(iv  dpi0u<f),  they  arc  not  eternal.  A  constant 
dynamical  connexion  exhibits  itself  in  the  process 
of  development  of  natural  life,  it  aims  at  more  and 
more  perfect  formations,  and  makes  the  lower  and 
less  perfect  forms  a  preliminary  condition  of  the 
higher,  so  that  the  higher  sphere  comprehends  also 
the  lower.  (Dr.  Caelo,  iv.  3.)  Thus  in  the  grada- 
tions of  the  elements  between  earth  and  heaven, 
the  several  elements  are  separated  by  no  definite 
limit,  but  pass  insensibly  from  one  to  the  other 
(Phys.  iv.  5  ;  De  Lxtelo,  iv.  1,  4),  and  also  in 
organisms  possessed  of  life  the  same  gradation, 
from  the  lower  to  the  more  and  more  perfect  forms, 
shews  itself.  (De  Anima,  ii.  2,  3.)  Natural  science 
then  must  follow  this  process  of  development,  for  it 
is  only  in  this  way  that  it  attains  to  a  lively  ap- 
prehension of  nature. 

To  develop  how  Aristotle,  according  to  these 
leading  outlines,  treats  the  particular  natural 
sciences,  how  he  first  develops  the  gradations  of 
the  elements,  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  unmoved  moving  principle,  and  then  points 
out  the  process  of  formation  in  inorganic  and 
organic  nature,  and  lastly  arrives  at  man,  as  the 
end  and  centre  of  the  entire  creation,  of  which  he 
is  the  most  complete  organization  (Polit.  i.  8  ;  Hist. 
Anim.  ix.  1  ;  De  Partib.  Anim.  iv.  10),  would 
lead  us  farther  than  our  present  limits  allow.  We 
can  only  again  direct  attention  to  the  excellent 
delineation,  a  perfect  model  of  iu  kind,  in  the 
work  of  Biese  above  referred  to,  vol  ii.  pp.  59 — 
216. 

2.  Mathematics  and  tite  Mathematical  Sciences. 

Mathematics  and  Physics  have  the  same  objects 
in  common,  but  not  in  the  same  manner;  for 
mathematics  abstract  from  the  concrete  attributes 
of  sensible  things,  and  consider,  only  the  quantitative, 
(Met.  xiii.  3.)  This  is  the  only  side  of  that  which 
is  material  on  which  the  understanding  (Sidvoia) 
dwells  where  it  considers  the  universal  in  the 
way  in  which  it  is  presented  by  the  abstractive 
power  of  the  understanding.  This  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, however,  docs  not  admit  of  being  applied 
in  all  cases  (Phys.  ii.  2);  and  mathematics,  from 
their  very  nature,  cannot  rise  above  the  material 
and  reach  real  existence  as  such.  The  investi- 
gations of  this  science  are  restricted  to  one  part  of 
material  existence  (wspl  ti  ptpot  rrjs  olntlat  SAtjj 
wott?rai  rijy  Stup'tar,  Met.  xi.  4). 

The  relation  between  the  three  theoretical  sci- 
ences therefore,  is  this  :  the  science  of  physics 
busies  itself  indeed  with  the  internal  formative 
principle,  with  thnt  which  has  an  absolute  exist- 
ence, but  only  in  so  far  as  this  has  passed  into  the 
material,  and" is  accordingly  not  immoveable.  (Met. 
vi.  1,  xii.  7.) 

The  science  of  mathematics,  on  the  other  hand, 
occupies  itself  indeed  with  that  which  is  immove- 
able and  at  rest,  as  its  definitions  are  fixed  and 
unalterable  ;  but  not  with  that  which  is  absolutely 
immoveable,  but  immoveable  in  so  far  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  matter. 

The  science  of  metaphysics,  lastly,  occupies  itself 
with  that  which  exists  really  and  absolutely,  with 
that  which  is  eternal  and  immoveable. 
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Mathematics  therefore,  stand  half-way  between 
physics  and  metaphysics.  (Met.  i.  6,  p.  20,  23, 
L  9,  p.  33,  23,  xi.  1  *  p.  212,  22.)  Mathematical 
exigence  exists  only  Svva^tt  (according  to  poten- 
tiality) in  the  abstractive  operation  of  the  under- 
standing, and  is  therefore  no  independent  exist- 
ence, nothing  substantial.  We  arrive  at  the 
cognition  of  its  peculiar  definitions  not  from  the 
idea,  but  only  by  means  of  separation  (e.  <j.  auxili- 
ary lines  in  figures  for  proof).  On  that  account, 
neither  motion  nor  the  idea  of  purpose  occurs  in 
mathematics.  (Met.  iv.  2,  J'hys.  ii.  9.)  In  this 
science,  that  which  is  simple,  as  an  abstractum, 
forms  the  starting-point,  and  its  necessity  depends 
on  our  advancing  from  the  simple  to  the  composite, 
or  from  the  ba*is  to  that  which  is  based  upon  it 
(I'hys.  ii.  9.)  Respecting  the  axioms  from  which 
the  mathematical  sciences  proceed,  mathematics 
can  therefore  say  nothing  (Met.  iv.  3),  because 
these  belong  to  every  existing  thing  as  such* 

Respecting  the  view  taken  by  Aristotle  of  the 
mathematical  sciences,  see  Biese,  ii.  pp.  225-234. 

B. 

Thb  Practical  Sciences. 

Mathematics,  restricted  as  the  science  is  to  the 
quantitative,  can  exhibit  the  good  and  the  beautiful 
only  as  they  manifest  themselves  in  that  immutabi- 
lity which  consists  in  the  fixed  order  and  harmony 
of  the  quantitative.  But  the  way  in  which  these 
two,  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  acquire  existence 
in  the  department  of  the  mind,  is  considered  and 
pointed  out  by  the  practical  sciences,  Ethics,  Poli- 
tics (with  Oeconoraics  as  an  appendix),  and  Poetics 
(Aesthetics,  Philosophy  of  Art). 

I.  Ethku 

lt  Central  Definitions.^ — The  highest  and  last 
purpose  of  all  action,  according  to  Aristotle,  is 
happiness  (tiSeuporia.  Eth.  Nic.  i.  2—7,  x.  6—8, 
and  elsewhere).  This  he  defines  to  be  the  energy 
(ivipytta)  of  life  existing  for  its  own  sake  (perfect 
life),  according  to  virtue  existing  by  and  for  itself 
(perfect  virtue).  As  the  highest  good,  it  must  be 
pursued  for  its  own  sake ;  as  the  highest  human 
good,  its  essence  must  bo  derived  from  the  peculiar 
destination  of  man.  Accordingly,  happiness  is  the 
activity  of  the  soul  in  accordance  with  virtue  dur- 
ing a  separata  independent  period  of  existence. 
(Eth.  Nic.  i.  7.)  The  two  principal  component 
parts  of  this  definition  arc  virtue,  and  external 

•  The  only  mathematical  work  of  Aristotle 
(/uo<b),uaTiKoV,  Diog.  Laert  v.  24)  quoted  by  an- 
cient writers  is  lost  The  method  which  was  fol- 
lowed at  a  later  time  for  mathematics,  rests  alto- 
gether on  the  doctrine  of  proof  given  in  the  Ana- 
lytics. Aristotle  probably  composed  no  separate 
treatises  on  arithmetic  and  geometry.  In  his 
Organon  he  frequently  borrows  examples  from 
geometry.  Aristotle,  as  an  opponent  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans, laid  great  stress  on  the  separation  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry.  (Anal. post.  i.  27,  Met. 
v.  G.) 

+  In  this  review  of  the  ethical  system  of  Aris- 
totle we  follow  of  course  the  progress  of  the  Nico- 
michcun  Ethics,  as  being  the  principal  work.  The 
first  two  books  contain  the  general  part  of  ethics 
the  remaining  eight  books  carry  out  the  definitions 
of  this  portion  m..re  closely. 


good  circumstances  as  means  of  virtue.  Virtues 
are  of  two  kinds,  either  intellectual  virtues  (9us» 
yorrrtKai),  or  moral  virtues  (^fluta/),  according  to 
the  distinction  between  the  reasoning  faculty,  and 
that  in  the  soul  which  obeys  the  reason.  Accord- 
ing to  this  distinction,  tho  origin  of  the  virtues 
which  Aristotle  points  out  in  the  second  book  of 
the  Ethics,  is  also  different.  The  intellectual  vir- 
tues may  be  learnt  and  taught  the  ethical  virtues 
are  acquired  by  practice.  In  the  case  of  these, 
therefore,  we  muH  have  regard  to  the  practice  of 
them  in  particular  cases ;  therefore,  only  quite 
general  directions  admit  of  being  given  respecting 
them.  Youth  must  be  nccubtomed  and  trained 
"to  rejoice  and  be  sorry  in  the  proper  way,"  for 
grief  and  joy  are  the  criteria  of  virtue,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  proper  medium  between  excess  and 
deficiency.  (Eth.  Nic.  ii.  2.)  To  be  able  to 
refrain  from  sensual  desires  with  pleasure  is  to  be 
temperate.  The  intemperate  man  experiences  pain 
at  such  abstinence,  when  he  is  compelled  to  prac- 
tise it  By  the  practice  of  virtue  the  man  becomes 
good  himself ;  and  virtue  is  therefore  a  habit,  and 
that  too  accompanied  by  fore-choice  (?{«»  xpoatpi)- 
TMnf),  which  keeps  the  medium  in  our  subjective 
inclinations  and  impulses  (Eth.  Nic.  ii.  6),  and 
keeps  the  medium  in  that  way  in  which  the 
rational  man  (6  Qpovipos)  determines.  This  me- 
dium assumes  different  forms  according  to  the 
several  impulses  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
actor  has  reference  either  solely  to  himself,  or  to 
others  also.  The  medium  is  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tremes ;  they  contradict  each  other,  and  the  proper 
measure  or  degree  depends  on  the  particular  incli- 
nations of  the  individual. 

2.  Special  pari.  —  Virtue  is  based  upon  free, 
self-conscious  action.  Aristotle,  therefore,  before 
developing  the  several  virtues  specially,  defines 
the  idea  of  responsibility  (iii.  1-7),  and  then  and 
not  before  gives  the  development  of  the  ethical 
(iii.  8,  v.  extr.)  and  lotjical  (vi.)  virtues.  As  now, 
in  the  definition  of  happiness,  virtues  and  the 
means  of  virtue  formed  the  chief  ports  80  ths 
second  section  of  the  special  part  of  ethics  is  de- 
voted to  the  internal  and  external  circumstances  of 
life,  which  become  the  means  of  virtue  through 
the  good  manifesting  itself  in  them  as  the  purpose. 
Continuance  in  a  course  of  virtue  is  connected 
chiefly  with  firmness  of  character,  which  exhibits 
itself  as  well  in  abstinence  (iytspdrtta)  which  re- 
sists pleasure,  as  in  endurance  (Koprtpie^  a  Platonic 
idea :  see  Plat  Laches),  which  remains  unshaken, 
even  by  the  attacks  of  pain.  (Eth.  Nic.  vii.  1-12.) 
This  firmness  therefore  manifests  itself  especially 
in  the  manner  in  which  a  man  demeans  himself 
towards  pleasure  and  pain.  This  leads  to  the 
investigation  of  the  essential  nature  o/"  pleasure  and 
pain.  (Eth.  Nic.  vii.  12,  &c.)  Farther,  in  the 
social  life  of  men,  friendship,  which  is  itself  a 
virtue  (viii.  1),  and  indeed  the  crown  of  all  vir- 
tues i>  a  principal  means  for  a  steady  continuance 
iu  virtue.  Aristotle,  therefore,  in  the  8th  and  9th 
books,  treats  of  friendship  with  the  most  careful 
explicitness.  He  shews  that  it  forms  the  founda- 
tion for  all  kinds  of  unions  and  contributes  to  tho 
realization  of  the  good  in  the  smaller  and  larger 
circles  of  social  life.  Lastly,  the  unrestricted  exer- 
cise of  each  species  of  activity  directed  towards  the 
good  is  accompanied  by  the  feeling  of  an  uuiis- 
turbed  energy,  and  this  harmony,  in  which  the 
external  and  the  internal  arc  in  accordance,  pro- 
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dnces  a  j&asurz,  which  exercises  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  urging  the  man  on  to  virtuous  activity, 
besides  being  the  constant  attendant  of  the  latter. 
In  this  point  of  view  Aristotle,  in  the  10th  book 
{Elk.  Nic.  x.  1-6),  treats  of  pleasure  as  a  powerful 
means  of  virtue. 

After  the  principal  elements  of  the  definition  of 
virtue  have  been  thus  gone  through,  the  happiness 
of  the  theoretical  life  of  reason,  u  e.  of  the  life 
devoted  to  philosophical  contemplation,  is  brought 
prominently  into  view ;  which,  as  a  divine  kind  of 
life,  is  accorded  to  but  few  men.  (Etlu  AVc.  x.  8.) 
In  contrast  with  this  stands  the  happiness  of 
active,  practical  life,  which  has  its  firm  basis  in 
the  ethical  virtues,  and  in  external  good  circum- 
stances the  means  of  carrying  out  and  accomplish- 
ing the  higher  ends  of  life.  7%t»,  hotccver,  can 
only  take  place  is  tub  statk  ;  and  so  Ethics  of 
themselves  conduct  us  to  the  doctrine  of  the  state, 
to  politics. 

The  ethics  of  Aristotle  preserved  the  most  com- 
plete development  of  the  doctrine  of  virtue,  re- 
garded from  the  point  of  view  chosen  by  the  an- 
cients. The  problem  which  he  here  proposed  to 
himself  was  no  other  than  this :  to  exhibit  the 
good  in  the  process  of  ttcominy,  in  that  way  in 
which  it  is  a  thing  attainable  by  man,  and  indivi- 
dualizes itself  mo»t  immediately  in  the  bents  or 
inclinations  of  men  (the  existence  of  which  as  such 
in  their  natural  condition,  according  to  the  view 
taken  by  the  ancients,  cannot  be  denied).  Then, 
secondly,  by  means  of  practical  wisdom,  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  medium  for  these  manifold  bents, 
and  so  to  by  down  the  rule  for  action.  Farther, 
to  shew  that  the  obligation  to  lire,  according  to  this 
rule,  is  founded  in  the  essential  nature  of  the 
higher  rationality,  and  that  in  this  those  sentiments 
which  are  firm  and  immoveable  form  the  immuta- 
ble basis  of  action. 

2.  Politics. 

The  ethics  of  Aristotle  contain  the  fundamental 
elements  (oToix««a,  Polit.  iv.  II,  ed.  Stahr)  of 
politics,  of  which  the  former  science  is  itself  a 
particular  part  (itoAitikij  t«i,  Eth.  AVc.  i.  1,  Afu<w. 
Alor.  i.  J.)  Doth  have  the  same  end — happiness, 
only  that  it  is  fhr  more  noble  and  more  divine  to 
conduct  whole  peoples  and  states  to  this  end.  (/V 
IU.  hi.  12.)  Practical  wisdom  and  politics  arc  one 
and  the  same  species  of  habit  (Elk  AVc.  vi.  8); 
all  they  differ  in  is  this :  that  the  object  of  the  one 
is  to  promote  the  happiness  of  an  individual,  the 
object  of  the  other  to  promote  that  of  a  community. 
In  the  latter  point  of  view,  practical  wisdom  is : 
o.  The  management  of  the  family — oeconomics. 
6.  In  the  management  of  the  state.— a.  Isyislathe 
power  {vonoOtTiK^i),  which  regulates  the  general 
relations  l4pxiTtKJOt'lK^)-  Administrative pan-cr 
(woAjtwo))  in  the  government  of  the  state,  where 
action,  or  the  special  application  of  the  laws  under  | 
particular  circumstances,  is  concerned.  The  admi- 
nistrative power  realizes  itself  first  in  that  part  of 
the  state  which  deliberates  on  the  public  concerns 
(0ovAftrrtK7}),  and  which  possesses  the  power  of 
applying  the  laws  to  public  rclati<»ns;  secondly,  in 
the  judicial  power  (ttKcumini),  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  to  private  concern*. 

As  the  highest  good  is  something  absolutely 
perfect,  i.  e.  a  thing  of  6uch  n  nature  that  it  is 
•triven  after  purely  for  its  own  bake,  happiness 
as  it  is  a  good  of  this  kind,  cannot  be  imperfect, 
bvt  the  quality  of  self-sufficiency  (ai/T04Wcc»a)  must 


pertain  to  it.  This,  however,  is  to  be  obtained 
,  not  in  isolated  or  family  life,  but  only  in  the  state, 
which  is  the  union  of  all  other  circles  of  social  life. 
Man  therefore,  as  a  being  created  by  nature 
I  for  the  state  and  for  life  in  the  state  (fraiuv  iroX*- 
tikoV,  Polit.  i.  2,  hi.  6,  and  elsewhere),  strives 
r  after  it.  The  state,  moreover,  as  a  totality  con- 
i  sisting  of  organically  connected  members,  is  by 
i  nature  prior  to  the  individual  and  the  family ;  it 
is  the  absolute  prius.  As  the  hand  of  a  corpse  is 
no  more  a  hand,  so  the  annihilation  of  the  Btate  is 
at  the  same  time  tho  annihilation  of  the  individual; 
for  only  a  wild  beast  or  a  god  can  live  out  of  the 
bounds  of  the  state,  or  without  it.  (Polit.  i.  2,cxtr.) 
It  is  only  through  the  state  that  adripxtia,  self- 
sufficiency,  not  merely  for  the  preservation  of  bare 
life,  but  also  for  happy  life,  is  rendered  possible. 
Happiness,  however,  is  only  the  consequence  of  an 
activity  of  the  soul  consisting  in  complete  virtue 
(AptTT)) ;  consequently,  in  the  state,  and  in  nothing 
short  of  it,  does  virtue  itself  attain  complete  reality. 
And  the  object  of  the  political  art  is  the  most  ho- 
nourable, in  as  fur  as  the  statesman  directs  all  his 
care  to  the  training  of  such  citizens  as  arc  morally 
good  and  actively  promote  everything  honourable 
and  noble.  (Eth.  i.  10,  13,  init.)  The  science  of 
politics  therefore  is  the  necessary  completion  of 
ethics,  nnd  it  is  only  in  reference  to  the  state  that 
the  latter  can  attain  its  full  development.  The 
two  sciences,  therefore,  in  Aristotle's  view,  stand 
in  such  close  connexion,  that  in  the  Politics  by 
*p6r*pov  he  refers  to  the  Ethics,  and  in  the  latter 
by  v<rrtpoi>  to  the  Politics. 

According  to  the  method  of  genetic  develop- 
ment (word  ri)v  ipiryriu4»r)v  ui&oSoy,  Polit.  i.  1 ), 
Aristotle  begins  in  the  politics  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  first  and  most  simple  human  associa- 
tion, the  family  (oMa).  A  marriage  of  free  men 
and  women  is  known  only  by  the  Hellenes,  not 
by  the  barbarians,  among  whom  not  free  men  and 
women,  but  male  nnd  female  slaves  unite  them- 
selves together.  The  distinction  between  Hellenes 
and  barbarians,  free  men  and  slaves,  in  Aristotle's 
view  is  still  a  primary  distinction,  because  the 
natural  determining  circumstance  of  birth  (as 
llellen  or  barbarian)  is  still  an  essential  element 
in  the  idea  of  freedom.  Christianity  first  laid 
down  the  principle,  that  freedom  is  founded  on  the 
spiritual  entity  of  man,  without  regard  to  the  na- 
tural determining  circumstance  of  birth. 

Out  of  the  component  parts  of  the  family 
(slaves  and  free  persons,  master  and  Blnves,  man 
and  wife,  father  and  children)  arise  three  relations: 
the  dcxjxAk  (StavoriKij),  nuptial  ^70^00}%  and 
parental  (TtKyoToitrrun}),  with  which  is  associated 
besides  the  otKoyoutK-^.  Theso  Aristotle  treats  of 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Politics.  The  arrangement 
of  the  whole  domestic  system  resembles  monarchy 
I  (Polit.  i.  7),  but  at  the  same  time  the  family  is  the 
image  of  political  life  generally,  for  in  it  lie  the 
germs  of  friendship,  constitution,  and  all  that  is 
just.  (Eth.  Eudan.  vii.  10,  p.  1242.  6,  Bckk.) 
After  this,  in  the  second  book,  he  considers  the 
purpose  of  the  state,  as  tho  unity  of  a  whole  con- 
sisting of  mutually  dependent  and  connected  mem- 
bers, with  reference  as  well  to  imaginary  (Plato), 
as  to  actually  existing  constitutions.  He  calls 
attention  to  their  points  of  superiority  and  inferi- 
ority, and  so  indicates  the  essential  conditions, 
which  are  necessary  for  the  foundation  and  realisa- 
tion of  the  idea  of  a  state.    Thereupon  in  the 
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third  book  he  develops  the  idea  of  the  itate  ac- 
cording to  its  separation  into  different  forms  of 
government ;  in  the  fourth  book  he  considers  the 
several  constitutions  according  to  their  differences 
in  kind,  because  these  exercise  an  influence  on 
legislation.  For  legislation  is  dependent  on  the  con- 
stitution^ not  vice  v<ersa.  That  is  to  say,  constitution 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  powers  in  the  state,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  sovereignty  (to  tc&piov)  is 
determined.  The  constitution  is  thus  the  soul  of 
the  state.  (Polit.  iv.  1,  iii.  4.)  The  laws,  on  the 
other  hand,  arc  the  determining  principles,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  governing  body  governs,  and  holds 
in  check  those  who  transgress  them.  Aristotle 
distinguishes  aristocracy,  kingdom,  and  republic 
(woKntia  7)  r$  k<hv$  wpo<rayop*vofxivn  ivouart), 
and  sets  by  the  side  of  these  the  three  perversions 
(wapttcSdurttt)  of  them:  oligarchy,  tyranny,  demo- 
cracy. These  constitutions  arise  out  of  the  three 
principles,  1,  of  equality,  founded  on  the  prepon- 
derance of  n umbei ;  2,  of  inequality,  which  is 
founded  either,  a.  on  the  preponderance  of  exter- 
nal strength  and  tcealth  (tyranny,  oligarchy),  or  b. 
on  the  preponderance  of  internal  or  spiritual 
strength  (monarchy,  aristocracy).  Aristotle  then, 
in  the  5th  book,  considers  the  disturbing  and  pre- 
serving causes  in  the  different  constitutions,  always 
having  regard  to  reality  and  experience  (Polit.  iii. 
1 7,  iv.  1 )  ;  and,  for  the  determination  of  that  form 
of  government  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  great- 
est number  of  states,  gets  this  result,  that  in  it 
democmtical  and  oligarchical  principles  must  be  in- 
termixed and  united.  (Polit.  iv.  12.)  From  such  a 
mixture  of  the  elements  of  constitutions  result 
new  forms  of  mixed  constitutions  (auvtvaauol), 
which  Aristotle  characterizes  more  closely  accord- 
ing to  the  three  essential  functions  of  political 
power.  (Polit.  iv.  14,  vi.)  Having  thus  prepared 
the  way,  the  philosopher  proceeds  to  the  real 
problem,  to  shew  how  a  state  can  be  so  perfect- 
ly constituted,  as  to  answer  to  the  requisitions 
of  human  nature.  He  shews  that  the  question, 
What  is  the  best  constitution  ?  is  connected  with 
the  question,  What  is  the  most  desirable  mode  of 
life ?  ( Polit.  vii.l )  he  develops  thecjtcrnal  conditions 
for  the  realisation  of  the  best  constitution  (Polit. 
vii.  4,  &c),  which  are  dependent  on  fortune, — and 
then  passes  to  the  internal  conditions  of  such  a 
constitution,  which  are  independent  of  fortune. 
(Polit.  vii.  13,  &c)  For  these  latter  he  finds  the 
central  point  in  the  education  of  youth,  which  he 
therefore  considers  as  a  public  concern  of  the  state. 
(Polit.  viii.  1.)  Its  object  is  the  harmonious  cul- 
ture of  all  the  physical  and  mental  powers,  which 
lays  the  foundation  for  that  harmony  of  perfect 
virtue  both  in  the  man  and  in  the  citizen,  in  which 
the  purely  human  develops  itself  in  all  its  fulness 
and  power.  By  the  individual  citizens  of  the 
state  (Polit.  vii.  13)  being  trained  to  a  virtuous, 
moral  life,  virtue  and  morality  become  predominant 
in  all  the  spheres  of  political  life,  and  accordingly 
by  means  of  politics  that  is  completely  realised,  for 
which  ettics  form  the  ground-work,  viz.  human 
happiness  depending  on  a  life  in  accordance  with 
virtue.  Thus  on  the  one  hand  the  science  of  poli- 
tics is  again  reflected  to  the  point  from  which  it 
started — ethics,  while  on  the  other  hand,  inasmuch 
as  art  and  oratory  are  included  in  the  circle  of  the 
means  by  which  the  citizen  is  to  be  trained,  it 
points  beyond  what  is  immediately  connected  with 
itself  to  the  departments  of 


3.  Rhetoric  and  Aesthetic*. 

1.  Rhetoric. — Here  we  need  say  but  little; 
partly  because  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  relate 
to  this  subject,  are  more  generally  known  and 
read  than  the  properly  philosophical  writings,  and 
partly  because  the  subject  itself  is  of  considerably 
less  difficulty.  We  therefore  make  only  some 
general  observations. 

Rhetoric  stands  side  by  side  (ivrl<rrpo<poi)  with 
dialectics,  for  both  have  to  do  with  subjects,  with 
which,  as  pertaining  to  no  particular  science,  every 
one  may  make  himself  acquainted,  and  respecting 
which  every  one  deems  himself  capable  of  forming 
a  judgment.  Every  one  considers  himself,  and  is 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  orator  and  dialectician. 
Rhetoric  raises  this  routine  to  an  artistic  know- 
ledge, by  means  of  theory,  which  arrives  at  the 
perception  of  the  causes  why,  and  the  means  by 
which,  the  orator,  who  has  not  been  theoretically 
trained,  attains  his  object  (Rhet.  i.  1.)  The 
kernel  of  such  a  theory  is  the  argumentation  by 
which  conviction  is  produced.  Enthymcmcs  are 
the  foundation  (<r&ua  ttjj  ir(or#«j)  of  argu- 
mentation. Aristotle,  as  he  hinwelf  says,  first 
directed  his  attention  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  these.  The  ofgect  of  Rbetoric  is  convic- 
tion, but  its  business  (tpyov)  consists  in  dis- 
covering that  which  awakens  belief  with  respect  to 
the  subject  in  hand.  (Rhet.  i.  1,  o&  r6  wtTacu  (pyov 
ai>T^t,  dwd  t6  /oVi*  rcL  vwdpxoyTa  *»8<*»& 
cffdaroD.  Comp.  Quintil.  ii.  15,  13;  Max. 
Schmidt,  de  tempore  quo  ab  Arist.  libri  de  arte 
rhet.  editi,  p.  8,  &c.)  The  means  of  proof  (»(ot«ii) 
therefore  are  what  we  are  mainly  concerned  with. 
These  are  partly  external  (witnesses,  &c.),  partly 
artistical,  to  be  created  by  the  orator  ;  to  these 
belong  the  personal  qualities  ($dos)  of  the  orator 
himself,  and  the  disposition  of  the  hearers,  and  the 
mode  itself  in  which  the  arguments  are  exhibited. 
From  the  means  of  proof  we  discover  what  is  re- 
quisite in  the  orator :  he  must  understand  how  to 
form  conclusions,  must  possess  an  insight  into  the 
moral  nature  and  virtues  of  man,  as  well  as  an 
acquaintance  with  the  passions.  (Rhet.  ii.  22.) 
Accordingly  rhetoric  grows  as  it  were  out  of  the 
roots  of  dialectics  and  ethics,  (i.  4.)  For  argu- 
mentation, example  and  enthymeme  are  in  rhetoric, 
what  induction  and  conclusion  are  in  dialectics. 
As  regards  their  subject  matter,  most  enthymemes 
arc  taken  from  the  special  departments  of  the 
sciences.  In  the  laying  down  of  the  general  and  par- 
ticular points  of  view  the  excellence  of  the  genuine 
empiricism  of  Aristotle,  which  is  united  with  the 
most  acute  sagacity,  amply  displays  itself,  and, 
particularly  in  the  treatment  of  the  wefth),  unfolds 
a  rich  treasure  of  psychological  experience,  which 
lavs  bare  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  human 
heart. 

The  several  species  of  oratory  develop  themselves 
out  of  the  different  dispositions  which  may  exist 
in  the  hearer  of  a  speech.  The  hearer,  namely,  is 
either  a  Statoos,  i.  e.  listens  only  for  the  sake  of 
artistic  enjoyment,  or  he  is  one  who  forms  a 
judgment  respecting  what  is  to  come,  or  what  is 
past.  In  accordance  with  these  different  charac- 
ters in  which  the  hearer  appears,  there  residt 
three  species  of  oratory:  the  deliljeratitr.  (ykvot 
avu6ovKt\ntK6v),  the  forensic  (y.  hiKavittov),  the 
ejwieictic  (7.  1*iI*iktikov).  Aristotle  then  deter- 
mines what  are  the  essential  elements  of  these 
species,  and  further  tlie  occasion  and  purpose*  of 
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them.  The  difference  of  purpose  again  involves 
attention  to  the  appropriate  arguments,  according 
as  these  are  common  to  nil,  or  particular. 

The  power  of  convincing,  however,  depends  not 
merely  on  oratorical  conclusions,  but  also  on 
the  credibility  of  the  orator,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  henrers.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  shew 
how  the  favourable  disposition  requisite  on  every 
occasion  is  to  be  produced  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearer.  But  a  person  must  know  not  only  vrhat 
to  say,  but  also  bene  to  say  it.  Therefore  rhetoric 
has  by  way  of  conclusion,  to  treat  of  oratorical 
expression  and  arrangement. 

•J.  Poetic*. — **  Thou,  O  man,  alone  posscssest 
art ! **  This  dictum  of  Schiller's  is  already  ex- 
pressed by  Aristotle.  (Met.  LI.)  In  art  the 
production  of  a  work  is  the  main  matter  and  the 
main  purpose,  whilst  the  purpose  of  oratory, 
which  is  throughout  practical,  is  extraneous  to 
•prech  itself.  The  relation  of  art  to  morality  and 
virt.te  is,  on  the  side  of  the  artist,  a  very  slight 
one ;  for,  with  dispositions  and  sentiments, 
which  in  actions  form  the  most  important  point, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  practice  of  art, 
where  the  main  thing  is  the  production  (iroit'v)  of 
a  work.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  every  art, 
and  every  work  of  art,  exerts  a  moral  influence, 
purifies  and  purges  the  stronger  emotions  of  the 
soul,  strengthens  and  elevates  the  mind. 

Art,  like  nature,  produces  by  fashioning  organic- 
ally, but,  with  consciousness  (Phyt.  it  8),  and  its 
creative  efforts,  as  well  as  the  contemplation  of 
these  efforts  and  of  the  work  of  art  produced,  be- 
long to  those  higher  exertions  of  the  mind  (ri 
Ttptrrd)  which  have  their  purpose  in  themselves. 
Aristotle,  indeed,  in  accordance  with  the  light  in 
which  the  matter  was  generally  viewed  by  the 
ancients  reckons  art  amongst  the  higher  purposes 
of  the  state  and  of  religion  (Potit.  viii.);  but  with 
him  it  has  also  already  the  signification  of  an  inde- 
pendent creation  of  the  mind,  which  ennobles 
reality,  and  which  again  draws  within  its  sphere 
religion  and  morality  likewise. 

All  the  several  arts  find  a  common  bond  of  union 
in  this  that  they  are  all  imitations  (fungous), 
i.  «.  all  arts  epic  poetry,  tragedy,  comedy,  lyric 
poetry,  music,  orchestic  (the  art  of  dancing), 
painting,  and  statuary,  strive  after  truth,  the  real 
essence  of  things  which  they  represent.  That 
which  distinguishes  the  arts  from  each  other  lies 
partly  in  the  diversity  of  the  means  by  which  they 
represent,  partly  in  the  object  of  representation, 
partly  in  the  mode  of  representation.  According 
to  this  diversity  arise  the  distinct  differences  in 
the  arts  the  species  of  art,  and  the  different  styles 
of  art  How,  according  to  Aristotle's  view,  the 
beautiful  developed  and  manifested  itself  in  the 
separate  arts  ean  be  pointed  out  only  with  reference 
to  poetry,  because  this  is  the  only  art  that  Aris- 
totle (in  his  work  w#ol  wornrnriji)  has  treated  of. 
Poetry  is  the  product  of  inspiration  (Hhet.  iii.  7), 
and  its  means  of  representation  is  language,  metri- 
cal as  well  as  unmetricnl.  (Poet.  1.)  Improvisa- 
tions form  the  historical  starting-point  for  all 
poetry,  which  from  its  very  commencement  divides 
itself  into  two  principal  directions  that  which 
follows  the  more  homely,  and  that  which  follows 
the  more  exalted.  This*  depended  on  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  poet.  A  delicate  perception  of 
what  is  correct  and  appropriate,  an  acute  faculty 
of  observation,  and  a  mind  easily  excitable  and 


capable  of  inspiration  (Sid  tbpuovs  i)  Tonrrtin) 
iariy  4  movikov,  fthet.  ii.  15  cxtr.)  make  the 
poet,  who  at  the  same  time  cannot  dispense  with 
discretion.  The  external  form  of  the  representa- 
tion, the  metre,  is  not  decisive  as  to  whether 
anything  is  poetry  or  not.  The  history  of  Hero- 
dotus reduced  to  metre  would  still  remain  a  his- 
tory. (Poet.  9.)  A  subject  Incomes  poetical  only 
through  a  lively,  vivid  mode  of  representation, 
and  the  principal  point  is  the  composition  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  matter,  the  cvvfaais  (or  ovaraais) 
Tiv  vpayftarruiv  (PoeL  7),  in  other  words,  tha 
invention  or  idea,  which  has  assumed  a  lively  form 
in  the  poet ;  and  this  is  the  starting-point,  and  as 
it  were  the  soul  of  poetry  (dpx^l  tal  olov  tyvxl 
6  nvQoi  ri}t  Tpaytflai,  Port.  7*).  Poetry  is 
more  comprehensive  and  philosophical  than  his- 
tory ;  for  whilst  history  is  restricted  to  individual 
actual  facts  t'ie  p0**1  takes  higher  ground,  and  re- 
presents in  the  particular  that  which,  considered 
in  itself,  can  happen  at  any  time ;  that  which  is 
universally  applicable  and  necessary.  The  univer- 
sal in  poetry,  however,  is  not  an  abstract,  in- 
definite something,  but  manifests  itself  in  the 
characteristic  individuality  of  person  by  means  of 
language  and  action  in  accordance  with  internal 
probability  and  necessity.  (Poet.  9.)  Whilst 
therefore  in  poetry  everything  individual,  as  iin  • 
porting  something  universal,  is  thoroughly  signifi- 
cant, history,  on  the  other  hand,  relates  in  chrono- 
logical succession  what  the  individual  has  really 
done,  and  what  has  happened  to  him.  The  his- 
torian is  restricted  as  to  the  order,  arrangement,  and 
succession  of  the  facts  which  he  describes;  the 
poet  has  these  unrestrictedly  under  his  dominion. 
With  these  individual  features  of  Aristotle's 
Poetics  we  must  here  content  ourselves  as  a  com- 
plete examination  of  his  theory  of  the  epos  and  of 
the  drama  might  easily  lead  us  beyond  the  limits 
to  which  we  are  restricted. 

IX.  Al'I'KNDIX. 

The  main  sources  for  the  life  of  Aristotle  arc 
lost  to  us.  The  number  of  works  on  biography 
and  literary  history  extant  iu  antiquity,  from 
which  information  might  have  been  obtained 
respecting  Aristotle,  must  have  been  immense, 
since  out  of  Diogenes  Laertius  alone  the  names  of 
nearly  JO  such  writers  may  be  collected,  whose 
works  with  the  exception  of  single  quotations  have 
disappeared. 

With  respect  to  Aristotle  in  particular,  we 
have  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  works  of  Hermippus 
of  Smyrna,  Timotheus  of  Athens  Demetrius  of 
Magnesia  (6  MaryvTjs),  Pseudo-Aristippus  Apollo- 
dorus  of  Athens,  Eumelus,  Phavorinus  &c,  as  well 
as  those  of  Aristoxcnus  of  Tarentum,  Apellicon  oi 
Teos,  Sotion,  Aristocles  of  Messene,  Damascius 
Andronicus  of  Rhodes  &ud  Ptolemaeus  Philadel 
phus. 

The  scanty  and  confused  sources  still  extant 
are  the  following  : —  1.  Diogenes  Laertius  v.  1 — ■ 
35  ;  2.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Kpistola  ttd 
A  in  mac um  de  Demosthcnc  et  ArisioUle;  3.  Pseudo- 
Ammonius,  t  vita  AristoklU,   by   a  later  com- 

*  Aristotle,  indeed,  is  there  speaking  only  of 
tragedy,  but  what  he  says  of  the  mythus  with  re- 
ference to  tragedy  applies  to  all  poetry. 

t  Victor  Cousin,  in  the  Journal  des  Savant, 
December,  1832,  p.  747,  maintains  the  authenticity 
of  this  little  biography. 
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piler,  according  to  others  by  Philoponus,  edited 
by  J.  Nunncsius,  together  with  an  old  Latin 
translation  of  the  rame,  *"ith  Bome  additions 
(Vetus  translatio) ;  4.  The  short  Greek  biography, 
by  an  anonymom  writer,  published  by  Menage 
(Anonymus  Mcnagii  in  Diog  Lai-it  v.  35,  vol.  ii. 
p.  201,"  ed.  Mcibom.),  with  which  the  article  in 
Suidas  coincides  ;  5.  Hesychius  Milcsius.  These 
ancient  biogniphies  will  be  found  all  together  in  the 
first  toI.  of  Ruble's  edition  of  Aristotle.  Among 
the  more  modern  biographies,  we  need  mention 
only  the  works  of  Guarinus  of  Verona  (a.  d.  14C0, 
Vita  Arutiteli*)  appended  to  his  translation  of 
Plutarch's  biographies)  ;  Patritius  (Discussions 
Perijyiteticae^  Basil.  1581),  a  passionate  opponent 
of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophy  ;  Nunnesius  (in 
his  commentary  on  Ammonius,  Vita  Arutotelis, 
Lugd.  1621);  Andreas  Sehott  (  Vitati  comparator 
Aristotelis  et  IkmosthenU,  Augustae  Vindelic.  1603, 
4 to)  ;  Ruble,  in  the  first  part  of  his  edition  of 
Aristotle,  and  in  Ersch  andOrubcr's  Encyclopedic, 
v.  p.  273,  &c;  Blakcsley's  Lift  of  Aristotle  ;  and 
the  work  entitled  Aridotclia  by  the  writer  of  this 
article.*  [A.  S.] 

ARISTOTELES  ('ApurroTAijj).  1.  Of  Sicily, 
a  rhetorician  who  wrote  against  the  Pancgyricus 
of  Isocratcs.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  35.)  Some  modern 
critics  attribute  to  him,  on  very  insufficient 
grounds,  the  Ttx*>&v  avvayorrf,  which  is  printed 
among  the  works  of  Aristotle. 

2.  Of  Athens,  an  orator  and  statesman,  nnder 
whose  name  some  forensic  orations  were  known  in 
the  time  of  Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  35),  which  were 
distinguished  for  their  elegance. 

3.  Of  Cyrene,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Latrtius  (v.  35)  as  the  author  of  a  work  Tl*p\ 

noirjTiicrjs. 

4.  Of  Argos,  a  racgaric  or  dialectic  philosopher. 
(Plut  Arat.  3,  44;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  113.)  He 
belonged  to  the  party  at  Argos  which  was  hostile 
to  Cleomenes  of  Sparta,  and  after  Cleomenes  bad 
taken  possession  of  the  town,  Aristoteles  con- 
trived to  get  it  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Achaeans. 
(Polyb.  ii.  53;  Plut.  Cttom.  20.) 

5.  The  author  of  a  work  Tit  pi  nA«nw<r/io5> 
which  is  completely  lost   (Diog.  Laert  v.  35.) 

6.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  Iliad,  which  is 
likewise  lost   (Diog.  Laert.  v.  35.) 

7-  There  are  apparently  three  Peripatetic  philo- 
sophers of  the  name  of  Aristotcles.  The  first  is 
mentioned  as  a  commentator  of  his  great  namesake 
(Syrian.  Afctapky*.  xii.  55);  the  second,  a  son  of 
Krasistrattift,  is  mentioned  by  S.  Empiricns  {adv. 
hfath.  p.  51);  and  the  third,  a  Mytilcnacan,  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  speculative  philoso- 
phers in  the  time  of  Galen.  (Dc  Cotisuetud.  p.  553, 
ed.  Paris.) 

8.  Of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  who  is  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  a  work  on  Euboea.  (Tltpl  EiWofas, 
Uarpocrat.  *.  v.'Apyovpa  ;  Schol.  ad  A  potion.  Mod. 
i.  558.)  Some  critics  have  been  inclined  to  think 
that  this  Aristoteles  is  not  a  distinct  person,  and 
that  the  work  on  Euboea  ascribed  to  him  is  only 
another  name  for  the  Eti€o4uv  roKtrtla  of  the  great 
philosopher  Aristotle.  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
such  a  supposition. 

Ancient  writers  make  mention  of  many  more 

•  The  above  article  was  written  in  German  by 
Prof.  Stahr,  expressly  for  this  work,  and  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Mason. 
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persons  of  the  name  of  Aristotcles,  respecting 
whom  no  particulars  are  kuowu.  Diogenes  enu- 
merates eight  including  the  great  philosopher,  and 
Jonsius  (dc  Script.  Jlittor.  Phil.  L  12)  no  less  than 
thirtv-two  persons  of  this  name.  [L.  S.] 

A  R  ISTOTl'M  US  ('AptaroTiuos), became  tyrant 
in  Elis  with  the  help  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  and 
after  reigning  for  six  months  in  the  most  cruel 
manner,  was  killed  by  Hellanicus,  Cvlon,  and 
others.  (Paus.  v.  5.  §  1  j  Plut  <fc  AMier.  Virt. 
p.  251,  &c.) 

ARISTO'XENUS  CApurrdttros),  a  philosopher 
of  the  Peripatetic  school.  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
not  known ;  but  from  the  account  of  Suidas,  and 
from  incidental  notices  in  other  writers,  we  learn 
that  he  was  born  at  Tarentuui,  and  was  the  son  of 
a  learned  musician  named  Spintharus  (otherwise 
Mnesias).  (Aelian,  //.  A.  ii.  11.)  He  learnt  music 
from  his  father,  and  having  been  afterwards  instruct- 
ed by  Lainprus  of  Erythrae  and  Xenophilus  the 
Pythagorean,  finally  became  a  disciple  of  Aristotle 
(Gcll.  iv.  1 1 ;  Cic.  7'wr.  Dip.  L  1 8),  whom  he  appears 
to  have  rivalled  in  tho  variety  of  his  studies,  though 
probably  not  in  tho  success  with  which  he  prose- 
cuted them.  According  to  Suidas,  he  produced 
works  to  the  number  of  453  upon  music,  philosophy, 
history,  in  short,  every  department  of  literature. 
He  gained  so  much  credit  as  a  scholar  of  Aristotle, 
that  it  was  expected,  at  least  by  himself,  that  he 
would  be  chosen  to  succeed  him ;  and  his  disgust 
at  the  appointment  of  Theophrastus  caused  him 
afterwards  to  slander  the  character  of  his  great 
master.  This  story  is,  however,  contradicted  by 
Aristocles  (ap.  Euscb.Pracp.  Erang.  xv.  2),  who  as- 
serts that  be  never  mentioned  Aristotle  but  with  the 
greatest  respect  We  know  nothing  of  his  philo- 
sophical opinions,  except  that  he  held  the  soul  to 
be  a  harmony  of  tho  body  (Cic.  Tux.  Disp.  i.  1 0, 1 8 ; 
Lact  Imtit.  vii.  13,  dc  Opif.  2>i,c.  16),  a  doctrine 
which  had  been  already  discussed  by  Plato  (in  the 
Phacdo)  and  combated  by  Aristotle.  ( Dc  A n.  L  4.) 

It  is  only  in  his  character  as  a  musician  that 
Aristoxenus  appears  U  have  deserved  and  acquired 
a  reputation  for  real  excellence ;  and  no  consider- 
able remains  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us 
except  three  books  of  dppovuca  «rToix««t  or  rather, 
as  their  contents  seem  to  shew,  fragments  of  two  or 
three  separate  musical  treatises.  (Sec  Buruey,  IlisL 
of  Aftuic,  vol.  i.  p.  442.)  They  contain  less  actual 
information  on  the  theopy  of  Greek  music  than  the 
later  treatises  ascribed  to  Euclid,  Aristeides  Quin- 
tilianus,  and  others ;  but  they  are  interesting  from 
their  antiquity,  and  valuable  for  their  criticisms 
on  the  music  of  the  times  to  which  they  belong. 
Aristoxenus,  at  least  if  we  may  trust  his  own  ac- 
count was  the  first  to  attempt  a  complete  and  sys- 
tematic exposition  of  the  subject ;  and  he  aimed  at 
introducing  not  only  a  more  scientific  knowledge, 
but  aUo  a  more  refined  and  intellectual  taste  than 
that  which  prevailed  among  his  contemporaries, 
whom  he  accuses  of  cultivating  only  that  kind  of 
music  which  was  capable  of  surrtnrss.  (Aristox. 
p.  23,  ed.  Mcibom.)  He  became  the  founder  of 
a  sect  or  school  of  musicians,  called,  after  him, 
Aristoxeneans,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Pytha- 
goreans on  the  question  whether  reason  or  tate 
should  furnish  the  principles  of  musical  science 
and  the  criterion  of  the  truth  of  its  proposi- 
tions. Pythagoras  had  discovered  the  connexion 
between  musical  intemds  and  numerical  ratio*  | 
and  it  had  been  found  that  the  principal  concords 
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defined  by  simple  ratios  which  were  either 
ntptrpaiiicular  (of  the  form  JLtli)  or  multiple 

(of  the  form  _  ^    prom  ti,;8  fat,  he  or  his  followers 

inferred,  that  no  interval  could  be  consonant  which 
was  defined  by  a  ratio  of  a  ditferent  kind  ;  and 
hence  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  (contrary  to 
the  evidence  of  the  senses),  that  such  intervals  as 
the  octave  and  fourth  (the  eleventh).,  for  example, 
were  dissonant.    Aristoxeuus  justly  blamed  them 
for  their  contempt  of  facta,  but  went  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  allowing  too  much  authority  to  the 
decisions  of  the  ear,  though  without  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  a  certain  truth  in  the  arithmetical  theory 
(p.  33).    He  maintains,  for  instance,  not  only  that 
even-  consonant  interval  added  to  theoctave  produces 
another  consonance,  which  is  true ;  but  also  that 
the  fourth  is  equal  to  two  tones  and  a  half  (p.  56), 
the  falsity  of  which  proposition  is  not  directly  ap- 
parent to  the  ear,  but  indirectly  would  become 
evident  by  means  of  the  very  experiment  which  he 
suggests  for  the  confirmation  of  it.    (See  Porphyr. 
Comm.  in  I'tol.  Harm,  in  Wallis,  Op.  vol.  iii.  p. 
21 1,  and  Wallis's  appendix,  pp.  159,  169  ;  Burney, 
vol.  i.  chap,  v.;  Theon  Sinyrn.  p.  83,  ed.  Bulliald. 
and  not  p.  202.)    The  titles  of  a  good  many  other 
works  of  Aristoxentts  have  been  collected  from 
various  sources  by  Meursiua  and  others.  (See 
Fabric.  Dill,  (iraec.  vol.  ii.  p.  257 ;  Clinton,  F.  //. 
vol.  ii.  appendix,  c.  12.)   Among  them  are  lives  of 
Pythagoras,  Archytas,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  other 
distinguished  persons ;  and  several  treatises  on 
subjects  connected  with  music,  including  one  Utpl 
Tpayuais  'Opxi<r*vs,  and  one  Tltpi  Ai)a»»-  Tp/r 
ffivi.   A  fragment  of  'PvOtuHoi  nroix*^  was  edited 
by  Morelli,  Ven.  1785.    A  collection  of  fragments 
of  the  other  works  is  given  in  the  essay  by  Mahne 
referred  to  below. 

The  three  books  of  'Apuovuta  oto«x«»«  were  first 
'  edited  in  I^atin,  with  the  Harmonics  of  Ptolemy, 
by  Ant  Gogavinus,  Ven.  15G2.  The  Greek  text, 
with  Alypius  and  Nicomachus,  by  Meursius  (Lugd. 
Bat  1610),  who,  like  his  predecessor,  seems  not 
to  have  had  sufficient  musical  knowledge  for  the 
task.  The  last  and  best  edition  is  at  present  that 
of  Meibomius,  printed  (with  a  Latin  version)  in 
the  Antit/uae  Muskae  Auctores  Srj>tem%  Amst  1652. 

(Mahne,  Diatribe  de  Aristoxeno  pltilosopho  Peri- 
patetic*, Amst.  1793.)  [W.  V.  I).] 

AKISTO'XENUS  {'ApurrSltvos).  1.  Of  Se- 
linus  in  Sicily,  a  Greek  poet,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  wrote  in  anapaestic  metres. 
Respecting  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  that  he  was  older  than  Epjcbannus, 
from  about  B.  c.  540  to  445.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
I'lut.  487  ;  Hcphacstion,  EnchiriJ.  p.  45,  ed.  Gaisf.) 
Euscbius  {Chron.  p.  333,  ed.  Mai)  places  him  in 
OL  29  (u.  c.  664),  but  this  statement  requires 
some  explanation.  If  he  was  born  in  that  year, 
he  cannot  have  been  a  Sclinuntian,  as  Selinus  was 
not  founded  till  about  B.  C.  628.  But  Aristoxenus 
may  perhaps  have  been  among  the  first  settlers  at 
Selinus,  and  thus  hare  come  to  be  regarded  a*  a 
Selinuntian. 

2.  A  Cyrenaic  philosopher,  who  appears  not  to 
have  been  distinguished  for  anything  except  his 
gluttony,  whence  he  derived  the  surname  of  *co? AtJk. 
iA then.  i.  p.  7  ;  Suid.  *.  r.  'Apttnot*voj.)   [L.  S.] 

AKISTO'XENUS  ( 'Aptfrr^sror),  a  Greek 
phyticician,  quoted  by  C'aclius  Aurclianus  {De 
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Mori.  Aatt.  iii.  16,  p.  233),  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Alexander  Philalethes  (Galen.  De  Differ.  1'uls.  iv. 
10,  vol.  viii.  p.  746),  and  must  therefore  have  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was 
a  follower  of  Hcrophilus  {ibid.  c.  7.  p.  734),  and 
studied  at  the  celebrated  Herophilean  school  of 
medicine,  established  in  Phrygia,  at  the  village  of 
Mcn-Carus,  between  Laodicea  and  Carura.  He 
wrote  a  work  riipl  ttjj  'Hpo<pl\ov  Alptatws,  De 
Herophili  Secta,  of  which  the  thirteenth  book  it 
quoted  by  Galen  {ibid.  c.  10.  p.  746),  and  which 
is  not  now  extant.  (Mahne,  "Diatribe  de  Aria- 
toxeno,"  Amstel.  1793,  8vo.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTUS  ("ApffTot ),  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  a 
Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  embassy  of 
the  Romans  to  Alexander  at  Babylon.  (Arrian, 
A  nab.  vii.  15;  Athcn.  x.  p.  436;  Clemens  Alex. 
Protrrpt.  p.  16;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  682.)  That  he 
lived  a  considerable  time  later  than  Alexander, 
may  be  inferred  from  Strnbo  (xv.  p.  730),  although 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  time  at 
which  he  lived.  Some  writers  arc  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  Aristus,  the  historian,  is  the  same  per- 
son as  Aristus  the  academic  philosopher,  who  was 
a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero,  who  taught 
philosophy  at  Athens,  and  by  whom  M.  Brutus 
was  instructed.  This  philosopher  moreover  was  a 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Antiochus  of  Ascalon 
But  the  opinion  which  identifies  the  historian  and 
philophcr,  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  supported  by 
nothing  but  the  circumstance  that  both  bore  the 
same  name.  (Cic.  Brut.  97,  de  Finib.  v.  5, 
Aoadem.  i.  3,  ii.  4,  Tttscul.  Quaest.  v.  8,  ad  Att.  v. 
10;  Plut.  Brut.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTYLLUS  ('ApurrvXAor),  n  Greek  astro- 
nomer, who  appears  to  have  lived  about  n.  t.  233. 
(Plut.  de  J'yth.  Orac.  18.)  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  fixed  stars  (vijpijfnj  a*\a*wv),  which  was  used 
by  Ilipparchus  and  Ptolemy  {A  farm.  Synt.  vii.  2), 
and  he  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  two  persons  of 
this  name  who  wrote  commentaries  on  Aratus, 
which  are  now  lost  [L.  S.] 

ARIUS  or  AllEIUS  {Aptiot),  the  celebrated 
heretic,  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Libya, 
and  must  have  been  born  shortly  after  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  after  ChrUt     His  father's 
name  appears  to  have  been  Ammonius.     In  the 
religious  disputes  which  broke  out  at  Alexandria 
in  a.  D.  306,  Arius  nt  first  took  the  part  of  Mcle- 
tius,  but  afterwards  became  reconciled  to  Peter, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  opponent  of  Mcle- 
tius  who  made  Arius  deacon.    (Sozom.  //.  E.  L 
15.)     After  this  Arius  again  opposed  Peter  for 
his  treatment  of  Meletius  and  his  followers,  and 
was  in  consequence  excommunicated  by  Peter. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,  Achillas  his  succes- 
sor in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  not  only  forgave 
Arius  his  offence  and  admitted  him  deacon  again, 
but  ordained  him  presbyter,  A.  n.  313,  and  gave 
him  the  charge  of  the  church  called  Baucalis  at 
Alexandria.     (Epiphan.  /lucres.  68.  4.)  The 
opinion  that,  after  the  death  of  Achillas,  Arius 
himself  wanted  to  become  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  that  for  this  reason  he  was  hostile  to  Alexan- 
der, who  became  the  successor  of  Achillas,  is  a 
mere  conjecture,  based  upon  the  fact,  that  Theodo- 
ret  (//.  E.  i.  2)  accuses  Arius  of  envy  against 
Alexander.    The  official  position  of  Arius  at  Alex- 
andria, by  virtue  of  which  he  interpreted  the 
Scriptures,  had  undoubtedly  gained  for  him  already 
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a  considerable  number  of  followers,  when  in  A.  D. 
318,  the  celebrated  dispute  with  bishop  Alexan- 
der broke  out.  This  dispute  had  a  greater  and 
more  lasting  influence  upon  the  development  of 
the  Christian  religion  than  any  other  controversy. 
The  accounts  respecting  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  dispute  differ  (Epiphan.  flitere*.  69.  3;  So- 
crat  //.  E.  i.  5 ;  Soiom.  //.  K  i.  15  ;  Philostorg. 
i.  4),  but  all  agree  in  stating  that  Alexander  after 
having  heard  some  reports  respecting  Arius's  novel 
views  about  the  Trinity,  attacked  them  in  a  public 
assembly  of  presbyters.  Hereupon  Arius  charged 
the  bishop  with  being  guilty  of  the  errors  of  Sa- 
bellius,  and  endeavoured  to  defend  his  own  opi- 
nions. He  maintained  that  the  Son  of  God  had 
been  created  by  God,  previous  to  the  existence  of 
the  world  and  of  lime,  by  an  act  of  God's  own  free 
will  and  out  of  nothing  ;  that  therefore  the  Son 
had  not  existed  from  all  eternity ;  and  that  conse- 
quently in  this  respect  the  Son  was  not  perfectly 
equal  to  the  Father,  although  he  was  raised  far 
above  all  men.  This  first  dispute  was  followed  by 
a  circular  letter  from  Alexander  to  his  clergy,  and 
by  a  second  conference,  but  all  had  no  effect  A* 
in  the  meantime  tho  number  of  Arius's  followers 
was  rapidly  increasing,  and  as  both  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  several  bishops  of  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor,  were  favourably  disposed  towards 
Arius,  partly  because  his  doctrines  resembled  those 
of  Lucian,  who  had  died  a  martyr  about  ten  years 
before,  and  partly  because  they  were  captivated  by 
Arius's  insinuating  letters  addressed  to  them,  Alex- 
ander, in  a.  n.  321,  convened  at  Alexandria  a 
■ynod  of  nearly  one  hundred  Egyptian  and  Libyan 
bishops.  The  influence  of  Alexander,  of  course, 
revailcd  at  this  synod  :  Arius  was  deposed,  and 
e  nnd  his  followers  were  excommunicated.  In 
order  to  insure  the  proper  effect  of  this  verdict, 
Alexander  addressed  numerous  letters  to  foreign 
bishops,  in  which  he  announced  to  them  the  judg- 
ment passed  upon  Arius,  endeavoured  to  refute  his 
doctrines,  and  urged  them  to  adopt  his  own  views 
of  the  case,  and  not  to  afford  any  protection  to  the 
heretic.  Two  of  these  letters  are  still  extant. 
[Ai.kxandkr,  p.  Ill,  b.] 

It  was  owing  to  these  letters  and  to  the  exten- 
sive exertions  of  Arius  to  defend  his  doctrines 
and  to  win  more  followers,  that  the  possibility  of 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  question  diminished 
more  and  more  every  day.  At  Alexandria  the 
A  ruins  regularly  withdrew  from  the  church,  and 
had  their  separate  places  of  worship;  and  in 
Palestine,  whither  Anus  had  fled  from  Egypt,  he 
found  a  favourable  reception.  Here  he  addressed 
a  letter,  still  extant  ( Epiphan.  Ifaera.  69.  6 ; 
Theodoret  //.  E.  i.  5),  to  his  friend,  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Nicomedeia,  the  most  influential  bishop 
of  the  time,  and  who  himself  bore  a  grudge  against 
Alexander  of  Alexandria.  Eusebius  in  his  an- 
swer, as  well  as  in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  Pau- 
linus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  expressed  his  perfect  agree- 
ment with  the  views  of  Arius  (Athanas.  de  Synod. 
§  17  ;  Theodoret.  //.  E  L  6),  and  even  received 
Arius  into  his  own  house.  During  his  stay  at 
Nicomedeia,  Arius  wrote  a  theological  work 
called  Thaleia  (edAfia),  which  is  said  to  have  been 
composed  in  the  effeminate  style  of  Sotades,  and 
to  have  been  written  in  part  in  the  so-called  Sot- 
ndic  metre.  [SoTAnas.]  He  nlso  addressed  a 
letter  to  bishop  Alexander,  in  which  he  entered 
into  an  explanation  of  his  doctrines,  and  which 
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was  signed  by  the  ciergy  who  had  been  excom- 
municated with  him.  Of  his  Thaleia  we  posses* 
only  some  abstracts  made  by  his  enemy  Atha- 
nasius, which  are  written  in  a  philosophical  and 
earnest  tone ;  but  they  contain  statements,  which 
could  not  but  be  offensive  to  a  believer  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  These  things,  when  compared 
with  the  spirit  of  Arius's  letters  might  lead 
to  the  belief  that  Athanasius  in  his  epitome  ex- 
aggerated the  statements  of  Arius ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  Arius  in  his  letters  was  always 
prudent  and  moderate,  to  avoid  giving  offence, 
by  not  shewing  how  far  his  theory  might 
be  carried.  On  the  whole,  the  controversy  be- 
tween Arius  and  Alexander  presents  no  fea- 
tures of  noble  generosity  or  impartiality;  each 
is  ambitious  and  obstinate.  Arius  was  as  aeal- 
ous  in  endeavouring  to  acquire  new  followers 
as  Alexander  was  fierce  and  stubborn  in  his  per- 
secution. At  last,  in  a.  n.  323,  Eusebius  and  tho 
other  bishops  who  were  in  favour  of  A  nanism,  as- 
sembled in  council  in  Bithynia,  and  issued  a  cir- 
cular to  all  the  bishops,  requesting  them  to  con- 
tinue their  ecclesiastical  communion  with  Ariu% 
and  to  use  their  influence  with  Alexander  on  hia 
behalf.  But  neither  this  step  nor  the  permission 
granted  by  several  bishops  to  Arius  to  resume  hit 
functions,  as  presbyter,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done 
without  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  Alexan- 
der, was  calculated  to  restore  peace ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  disputes  for  and  against  Arianism  spread 
so  much  both  among  the  laity  and  clergy  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  that  in  a.  d.  324,  the  em- 
peror Constantine  thought  it  necessary  to  write  a 
letter  to  Arius  and  Alexander  in  common,  in 
which  he  declared  the  controverted  point  of  little 
importance,  exhorted  the  disputants  to  a  speedy 
reconciliation,  and  left  it  to  each  to  hold  his  own 
opinions,  provided  he  did  not  disturb  the  outward 
union  of  the  church.  (Euscb.  De  Vit.  Const.  Af. 
ii.  64,  &.c  )  This  letter  was  carried  to  Alexandria, 
whither  Arius  had  returned  in  the  meantime,  by 
Hosius,  bishop  of  Corduba,  who  was  also  to  act  as 
mediator.  But  Hosius  soon  adopted  the  views  of 
Alexander,  and  his  mission  had  no  effect. 

The  disputes  became  more  vehement  from  day 
to  day,  and  Constantine  at  lost  saw  himself  obliged 
to  convoke  a  general  council  at  Nicaea,  a.  d.  325, 
at  which  upwards  of  300  bishops  were  present, 
principally  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire, 
and  among  them  Arius,  Alexander,  and  his  friend 
Athanasius.  Each  defended  his  own  opinions; 
but  Arius  being  the  accused  party  was  in  a  disad- 
vantageous position,  and  a  confession  of  faith, 
which  he  presented  to  the  council,  was  torn  to 
pieces  in  his  presence.  Athanasius  was  the  most 
vehement  opponent  of  Arius,  and  after  long  de- 
bates the  council  came  to  the  resolution,  that  the 
Son  of  God  was  begotten,  not  made,  of  the  same 
substance  with  the  Father,  and  of  the  same  essence 
with  him  (Snoovatot).  Arius  was  condemned 
with  his  writings  and  followers.  This  verdict  was 
signed  by  nearly  all  the  bishops  present  Euse- 
bius mid  three  others,  who  refused  to  sign,  were 
compelled  by  the  threats  of  the  emperor  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  rest :  only  two  bishops,  Thconaa 
of  Marmarica  and  Secundus  of  Ptolemaia,  had 
courage  enough  to  share  the  fate  of  Arius  and  ac- 
companied him  to  Illyricum  whither  he  was  exiled. 
At  the  same  time  an  edict  was  issued,  command- 
ing every  one,  uudcr  the  penalty  of  death,  to  sor- 
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tender  the  books  of  Arias,  which  were  to  be 
burnt,  and  stigmatizing  the  Arians  with  the  name 
of  Porphyrians  —  (from  Porphyrius  a  heathen 
opponent  of  Christianity,  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Arian  question).  The  Arians  at  Alex- 
andria, however,  remained  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion, and  began  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Meletians,  a  sect  which  bad  likewise  been  con- 
demned by  the  council  of  Nicaea,  for  both  had  to 
regard  Alexander,  and  his  successor  Athanasius, 
as  their  common  enemies. 

Arius  remained  in  Illyricum  till  a.  d.  328,  when 
Eusebius  of  Nicomcdeia  and  his  friends  used  their 
influence  at  the  court  of  Constantine,  to  persuade 
the  emperor  that  the  creed  of  Arius  did  not  in 
reality  differ  from  that  established  by  the  council 
of  Nicaea.  In  consequence  of  this  Arius  was  re- 
called from  his  exile  by  very  gracious  letters  from 
the  emperor,  and  in  A.  d.  330,  had  an  audience 
with  Constantine,  to  whom  he  presented  a  confes- 
sion of  faith,  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
passages  of  the  scriptures,  and  apparently  confirm- 
ed the  representation  which  Eusebius  had  given  of 
his  opinions.  The  emperor  thus  deceived,  granted 
to  Arius  the  permission  to  return  to  Alexandria. 
(Socrat.  H.  E.  L  2.5  ;  Rufin.  //.  E.  i.  5.)  On  the 
arrival  of  Arius  in  Alexandria,  a.  d.  331,  Athana- 
sius, notwithstanding  the  threats  of  Eusebius  and 
the  strict  orders  of  the  emperor,  refused  to  receive 
bun  into  the  communion  of  the  church ;  for  new 
outbreaks  took  place  at  Alexandria,  and  the  Me- 
letians openly  joined  the  Arians.  (Athanas. 
Apolog.  §  59.)  Eusebius,  who  was  still  the  main 
supporter  of  the  Arinn  party,  had  secured  its  as- 
cendancy in  Syria,  and  caused  the  synod  of  Tyre, 
in  a.  d.  335,  to  depose  Athanasius  and  another 
synod  held  in  the  tame  year  at  Jerusalem,  to  re- 
voke the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
Arius  and  his  friends.  The  attempt  of  Arius 
to  re-establish  himself  at  Alexandria  failed  not- 
withstanding, and  in  a.  n.  336,  he  travelled  to 
Constantinople  to  have  a  second  interview  with 
the  emperor.  He  again  presented  his  confession 
of  faith,  which  was  apparently  orthodox.  Here- 
upon Alexander,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
had  hitherto  refused  recognising  Arius  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  orthodox  church,  received  orders  from  the 
emperor  to  administer  to  Arius,  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing, the  holy  communion.  When  the  day 
came,  Arius  accompanied  by  Eusebius  and  other 
friends,  went  in  a  sort  of  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  Constantinople  to  the  church.  Un  his 
way  thither  he  went  aside  for  a  moment  to  relieve 
a  physical  want,  but  he  never  returned  :  he  wns 
•eixed  by  a  fainting  fit  and  suddenly  died,  and  his 
corpse  was  found  by  his  friends  and  buried.  (So- 
crat. //.  E.  i.  38  ;  Epiphan.  Jfaeret.  6D.  10  ;  Ru- 
fin. //.  E.  L  13.)  His  sudden  denth  in  such  a 
place  and  at  such  a  moment,  naturally  gave  rise  to 
a  number  of  strange  suspicious  and  surmises ;  the 
orthodox  regarded  it  as  a  direct  judgment  from 
heaven,  while  his  friends  supposed  that  he  had 
been  poisoned  by  his  enemies. 

Arius  must  have  been  at  a  very  advanced  age 
•hen  he  died,  since  he  is  called  the  old  Arius  at 
the  time  when  he  began  his  disputes  with  Alexan- 
der, and  he  was  undoubtedly  worn  out  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  continued  struggles  to  which  his 
life  had  been  exposed.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
unusually  tab",  pale,  and  thin,  of  a  severe  and 
gloomy  appearance,  though  of  captivating  and  mo- 
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dest  manners.  The  excellence  of  his  moral  cha- 
racter seems  to  be  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
silence  of  his  enemies  to  the  contrary.  That 
he  was  of  a  covetous  and  sensual  disposition,  ia 
an  opinion  unsupported  by  any  historical  evidence. 
Besides  the  works  already  referred  to  in  this  arti- 
cle, Arius  is  said  to  have  written  songs  for  sailors, 
millers,  and  travellers ;  but  no  specimen  or  frag- 
ment of  them  is  now  extant.  (Q.  M.  Travasa, 
Storia  cntun  drlla  Vita  di  A  no,  Venice.  1746; 
Fabric.  BiU.  Gntec.  ix.  p.  214,  &c;  Walch,  His- 
toric dcr  Krizereifn;  and  the  church  histories  of 
Mosheim,  Neander,  and  Gieseler.)         [L.  S.] 

ARM  K' NT  DAS  or  ARM  E'N  IDES  fAp.u«W- 
8ai  or  Ap^mJjjj),  a  Greek  author,  who  wrote  a 
work  on  Thebes  (0n6a<*a),  which  is  referred  to 
by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  551) 
and  StcphaniiR  Ryzantius.  (».  r.  'AKiapros.)  But 
whether  his  work  was  written  in  prose  or  in  verse, 
and  at  what  time  the  author  lived,  cannot  be  as- 
certained. IU  S.] 

ARM  E'N  I  US  ('ApfUvtos  or  "ApfAtvos),  one  of 
the  Argonauts  who  was  believed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Rhodes  or  of  Armenion  in  Thessaly,  and 
to  have  settled  in  the  country  which  was  called, 
after  him,  Armenia.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  530,  &c;  Justin, 
xlii.  2;  Steph.  Byz. .«.  r.  'Appi  rio.)  [  L.  S.] 

ARM  E'N  I  US  ('AputPios),  a  Christian,  who 
wrote  in  Greek  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Chrysanthus  and  Daria,  whose  contemjtorary  he 
appears  to  have  Wen.  The  Greek  original  has 
never  been  published,  but  a  Latin  translation  is 
printed  in  Surius,  Act.  Sauct.  t.  under  the  25th  of 
October.    (Fabric.  lUIJ.  Or.  x.  p.  210  )     [L.  S.J 

ARMTN I  US,  or  Hermann,"thc  chieftain,"  was 
the  son  of  Sigimer,  "the  conqueror,"  and  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Chenisci,  who  inhabited  the  coun- 
try to  the  north  of  the  Hartz  mountains  now 
forming  the  south  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  18  u.  c,  and  in  his  youth  he 
led  the  warriors  of  his  tribe  as  auxiliaries  of  the 
Boman  legions  in  Germany  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  10), 
where  he  learnt  the  language  and  military  discipline 
of  Rome,  and  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the 
citv,  and  enrolled  amongst  the  equitea.  (Veil.  Pat 
ii.  "118.) 

He  appears  in  history  at  n  crisis  which  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Europe.  In 
the  year  a.  n.  9,  the  Romans  had  forts  along  the 
Danube,  the  Rhine,  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Wescr. 
Tiberius  Nero  had  twice  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  107)  over- 
run the  interior  of  Germany,  and  had  left  Varus 
with  three  legions  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  which  now  seemed  destined  to  become,  like 
Gaul,  a  Roman  province.    But  Varus  was  a  man 
whose  licentiousness  and  extortion  (Dion  Cass.  Ivi. 
18;  Veil.  ii.  117)  made  the  yoke  of  Rome  into- 
lerable to  the  Germans.    Anninius  who  was  now 
twenty-seven  years  old,  and  had  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther as  chief  of  his  tribe,  persuaded  the  other  chiefs 
who  were  with  him  in  the  camp  of  Varus  to  join 
him  in  the  attempt  to  free  hi*  country.   He  amused 
Varus  with  professions  of  friendship,  with  assur- 
ances that  his  countrymen  were  pleased  with  the 
improvements  of  Roman  civilization,  and  induced 
him  to  send  off  detachments  of  his  troops  in  differ- 
ent directions  to  protect  his  convoys  ;  and  as  these 
troops  were  separately  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces. 
Varus  gave  orders  for  the  army  to  march  to  quell 
what  seemed  an  insurrection.    Arminius  promised 
to  join  him  of  a  certain  placo  with  his  Germans 
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It  was  in  the  upper  Valley  of  the  Lippe,  and  then 
covered  with  the  deep  wood  of  the  Tcutoburgcr 
Wald.  Here  Arminius  met  him,  as  he  had  pro- 
mised, but  with  a  furious  assault.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivi. 
1 9.)  The  legions  were  in  disorder,  making  their 
way  through  the  forest,  and  encumbered  wilh  a 
heavy  baggage  train,  when  the  Germans  charged 
on  aft  sides  upon  them.  Night  put  an  end  to  the 
fight,  which  was  renewed  at  daybreak.  But  the 
country  was  almost  impassable — a  violent  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  rendered  it  still  more  so — and  the 
legions  were  unable  to  advance  or  retreat.  Varus 
fell  on  his  own  sword.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  61.)  Those 
who  were  taken  alive  were  sacrificed  at  altars  in 
the  forest  to  the  gods  of  the  country,  and  the  le- 
gions were  cut  to  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  small  body,  who  broke  through  the  Germans, 
and  made  their  way  to  the  Rhine. 

The  consternation  felt  at  Rome  w  well  known. 
Suet  Aug.  '23.)  Tiberius  was  despatched  (a.  n. 
0)  with  a  veteran  army  to  the  Rhine.  But  Ar- 
minius had  manifestly  succeeded  in  making  that 
river  again  the  barrier  of  the  Roman  power. 

In  the  year  a.  d.  14,  Gcrmanicus  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  legions,  and  collected  his  forces  on 
the  Kins  to  penetrate  along  that  river  into  Ger- 
many.   But  the  party  of  Arminius  had  rapidly 
gathered  strength.    He  had  been  joined  by  his 
uncle,  Inguiomer,  a  powerful  chief  who  had  hitherto 
fought  for  the  invaders ;  and  the  popular  feeling 
was  so  strong  against  his  father-in-law,  Segestes, 
•till  a  partizan  of  the  Romans,  that  he  bad  been 
rescued  only  by  the  legions  of  Gcrmanicus  from  a 
place  in  which  he  had  been  beset  by  his  own 
tribe.    It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  wife  of 
Arminius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and 
was  reserved,  with  the  infant  boy  to  whom  she 
soon  after  gave  birth  in  her  captivity,  to  swell  the 
triumph  of  Gcrmanicus  at  Rome.  (Strabo,  vii.  p. 
291 ;  Tac  Ann.  i.  57.)    As  Gcrmanicus  advanced, 
Arminius  retired  before  him  into  the  forests.  He 
at  last  halted  on  some  open  ground,  and  allowed 
the  Romans  to  attack.    He  then  gradually  with- 
drew his  men  towards  a  wood,  on  the  skirts  of 
which  he  had  concealed  strong  bodies  of  men, 
whose  unexpected  charge  threw  the  Romans  into 
confusion.    After  an  obstinate  struggle,  Arminius 
remained  master  of  the  field,  and  German icus  with- 
drew towards  the  Rhine,  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  63.)  One 
division  of  the  Roman  army  under  Caccina  was 
ordered  to  retire  by  a  causeway  raised  over  an 
extensive  marsh,  and  called  the  Long  Bridges.  Ar- 
minius occupied-thc  woody  heights  about  the  place 
where  the  bridges  began  ;  and  as  Caecina  halted 
to  repair  them,  Arminius  charged  down  from  the 
hills,  and  the  Romans  were  giving  way  when 
night  ended  the  contest.    The  next  morning,  the 
Romans  endeavoured  to  make  their  way  round  the 
border  of  the  marsh,  and  when  their  long-extended 
line  of  march  had  already  got  into  confusion,  Ar- 
minius rushed  down  from  the  woods,  broke  the 
Roman  line,  and  nearly  made  Caecina  prisoner; 
and  nothing  but  the  eagerness  of  the  Germans  for 
plunder,  and  the  approach  of  night,  saved  the 
Romans  from  destruction.    In  the  morning,  Armi- 
nius urged,  that  the  enemy,  who  had  formed  nn 
entrenched  camp  during  the  night,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  their  lines  before  they  were  attack- 
ed.   But  he  was  overruled  by  Inguiomer,  who  led 
the  impatifut  Germans  to  the  assault.    The  result 
was  what  Arminius  expected.     As  they  were 


mounting  the  ramparts,  they  were  suddenly  met 
by  a  vigorous  and  steady  charge  along  the  whole 
line.  They  were  routed  and  pursued  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  Romans  made  good  their  retreat 
to  the  Rhine.  (Tac  Ann.  i.  68.) 

The  next  year  the  Romans  made  no  attempt  on 
Germany  ;  but  on  the  following  year,  a.  d.  16,  they 
appeared  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wescr.  Arminius 
collected  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  tribes  on 
the  plain  of  Idistavisus,  and  there  resolved  to  await 
Gcrmanicus.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  16.)  It  was  a  winding 
plain  between  the  river  and  the  neighbouring  hills. 
A  forest  clear  of  underwood  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Germans.  Arminius  with  his 
tribe  occupied  some  rising  ground  on  the  flank  ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  chosen  his  ground  and  disposed 
his  men  with  ability.  But  the  generalship  of  Ger- 
manicus  and  the  discipline  of  the  veterans  prevailed. 
Arminius  and  his  tribe  were  surrounded.  He  hint- 
self  was  badly  wounded,  and  after  making  every 
exertion  to  maintain  the  fight,  he  broke  through 
the  enemy,  and  saved  himself  by  the  flectness  of 
his  horse.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  17.) 

Germany  again  seemed  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Romans.  Arminius  could  not  meet  them  in  the 
field ;  but  he  had  maintained  the  struggle  long 
enough  to  save  his  country  from  subjection,  till  tho 
jealousy  of  Tiberius  recalled  Gcrmanicus,  A.  D.  17, 
and  left  Germany  to  secure  the  independence  for 
which  her  gallant  chief  had  so  nobly  struggled. 

The  same  year  that  the  Romans  retired,  Armi- 
nius was  engaged  with  another  enemy  in  Maro- 
boduus  (or  Marbod),  the  king  of  the  Suevi.  He 
was  deserted  by  his  uncle,  Inguiomer,  who  wnt 
jealous  of  his  giory,  and  joined  his  enemy.  But 
he  had  attached  to  himself,  as  the  champion  of 
German  liberty,  the  powerful  tribes  of  the  Semnonca 
and  Longobardi,  and  a  battle  was  fought  in  which 
he  was  victorious.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  45.) 

These  successes,  however,  suggested  to  him 
other  objects  than  his  country's  liberty.  Not  con- 
tented with  being  the  chief  of  a  free  tribe,  he 
aimed  at  absolute  power.  His  countrymen  rose  in 
arms  against  him,  and  tho  struggle  was  undecided 
when  he  fell  by  the  bands  of  his  own  relations  in 
the  37th  year  of  his  age,  a.  d.  19.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
88.)  [A.G.] 

ARNAEUS.    [Ircs  and  Mboambdb.] 

ARNE  ("April).  1.  A  daugntcr  of  Aeolus, 
from  whom  the  Boeotian  town  Arne  (afterwards 
called  Chaeroneia),  as  well  as  the  Theasalian  Arne, 
were  believed  to  have  derived  their  name.  (Thuc 
i.  12  ;  Pau*.  Lx.  40.  §  3  ;  Miillcr,  Orchom.  p.  392 ; 

A  BOLUS.) 

2.  A  woman  who  betrayed  her  native  country 
for  gold,  and  was  therefore  metamorphosed  into  a 
jackdaw.  (Ov.  Met.  vii.  465.)  [L.  S.] 

ARNOm  US,  a  native  of  Africa,  and  sometimes 
called  the  Elder,  to  distinguish  him  from  a  later 
writer  of  the  same  name,  lived  about  the  end  of 
the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  He  was  at 
first  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  Africa,  but 
afterwards,  according  to  Jerome  (Chron.  ad  ann. 
Const.  M.  xx. ;  de  Vir.  Illustr.  79),  he  was  called 
upon  in  his  dreams  to  embrace  Christianity,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  zealous  opponent.  (Aniob. 
adv.  Gent.  i.  39.)  He  accordingly  became  a  con- 
vert, but  was  not  admitted  to  baptism  until  he  had 
proved  his  sincerity  as  a  Christian.  To  remove  all 
doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  his  conversion,  he  wrote, 
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wb.De  yet  a  catechumen,  his  celebrated  work  against 
the  Pagans,  in  scren  books  (Libri  teptetn  adversus 
GenUs),  which  we  still  possess.  The  time  when 
he  wrote  it,  is  not  quite  certain  :  some  assign  its 
composition  to  the  years  a.  d.  297  mid  298,  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  it  was  written  in  or  shortly 
after  the  year  a.  d.  303,  since  it  contains  some 
allusions  (as  iv.  36)  to  the  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians by  Diocletian,  which  commenced  in  that  year. 
The  work  is  a  vindication  of  Christianity,  and  the 
author  first  refutes  the  charges  of  the  Pagans 
against  the  Christian  religion,  especially  the  one 
which  was  then  frequently  brought  ngain.st  it,  that 
the  suffering*  and  calamities  of  the  times  were  only 
the  fruits  of  Christianity.  He  then  proceeds  to 
prove,  with  great  learning,  acutcness,  and  eloquence, 
that  polytheism  is  irreconcilable  with  good  sense 
and  reason,  and  tends  to  demoralize  mankind.  In 
the  sixth  book  he  describes  the  superiority  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;  and  the  last  contains  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  Christian  riewi  respecting  sacrifices, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  Christian  notions  of  the 
Deity  and  divine  things  with  those  of  the  Pagans. 

In  writing  this  work,  Arnobius  was  evidently 
animated  by  a  genuine  seal  to  establish  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  but  was  free  from  the  eccentricity 
and  enthusiasm  of  Tertullian.  His  style  is  plain 
and  lucid  ;  though  animated  and  sometimes  rheto- 
rical, it  is  yet  not  free  from  harsh  and  barbarous  ex- 
pressions :  he  treats  of  his  subject  with  calmness 
and  dignity,  and  is  on  the  whole  a  pleasing  writer, 
and  superior  to  his  contemporaries.  As  regards  his 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a 
decided  opinion,  for  it  was  either  his  intention  to 
set  forth  only  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity 
against  the  pagan  mythology,  or  he  possessed  but 
a  limited  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
latter  is  indeed  the  more  probable,  sinco  ho  wrote 
his  work  when  yet  a  catechumen.  What  he  says 
in  bis  second  book  about  the  nature  and  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul,  is  not  in  accordance  with  Christian 
views,  but  with  those  of  the  Gnostics,  and  at  a  later 
time  would  have  been  regarded  as  heretical.  The 
Old  Testament  seems  to  have  been  altogether  un- 
known to  him,  and  he  shows  no  acquaintance  with 
the  New,  except  so  far  as  the  history  of  Christ  is 
concerned.  In  regard  to  heathen  antiquity,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  religion  and  modes  of  worship,  the 
work  exhibits  most  extensive  and  minute  learning, 
and  is  one  of  our  best  sources  of  information  re- 
specting the  religions  of  antiquity.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Vossius  calls  him  the  Varro  of  the 
early  Christian  writers.  The  arrangement  of  his 
thoughts  is  philosophical,  though  not  always  suffi- 
ciently strict.  Arnobius  is  a  writer  worthy  to  be 
studied  not  only  by  theologians,  but  als>o  by  philo- 
logers.  He  is  not  known  to  have  written  anything 
besides  his  book  against  the  Gentiles;  there  are, 
however,  some  works  which  have  sometimes  been 
ascribed  to  him,  though  they  manifestly  belong  to 
a  later  writer  or  writers  of  the  same  name.  (See 
the  following  article.) 

The  first  edition  of  Arnobius  appeared  at  Rome 
in  1542  or  1543,  fol„  and  in  it  the  Octavius  of 
Minutius  Felix  is  printed  as  the  eighth  book.  The 
next  was  edited  by  S.  Gelcnius,  Basel,  1546,  8vo. 
The  most  important  among  the  subsequent,  editions 
are  those  of  Antwerp  (1582,  8 vo.,  with  Canter's 
no  ten),  of  F.  Ursinus  (Rome,  1583,  4  to.,  reprinted 
with  notes  by  Stewechiu%  Antwerp,  1604,  8vo.), 
IX  Hcruldue  (Paris,  IG05,  8ro.),  G.  Elmenhorst 
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Hamburg,  1610,  fol.),  the  Variorum  edition  (Ley 
cn,  1651,  4 to.),  and  that  of  Prior  (Paris,  166*6, 
fol.).  It  is  also  contained  in  the  Bibliotheca  IV 
trum,  vol.  iii.  p.  430,  <Scc,  ed.  Lugdun.  and  in  Gal- 
landi's  edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  133,  Sic.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Arnobius  which  contains  the  best  notes  of 
all  the  earlier  commentators,  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orelli, 
Leipzig,  1816,  2  vols.  8vo.,  to  which  on  appendix 
was  published  in  1817,  8vo.  (Compare  Uuronius, 
ad  A  ait.  302;  Uu  Pin,  AW.  BtU.  da  Auteurt 
I-Avits.  i.  p.  203.  &c.  cd.  2,  Paris,  1690;  Cave, 
Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  112,  ed.  Lond. ;  Bahr.  Die  ChritU. 
Horn.  7W.  p.  65,  Ac.)  [L.  S.J 

AKNO'BIL'S,  the  Younger,  is  usually  placed 
about  a.  D.  460,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
bishop  or  presbyter  in  GauL  He  is  known  to  us 
only  as  the  author  of  one  or  two  works  of  very 
littie  importance,  which  have  sometimes  been  attri- 
buted to  Arnobius  the  elder.  We  possess  under 
his  name  an  allegorical  commentary  on  the  Psalms 
which  is  inscribed  to  Leontius,  bishop  of  Aries, 
and  Rusticus,  bishop  of  Narbonne.  This  commen- 
tary, though  the  notes  are  very  brief,  contains  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  the  author  was  a  Semipelagian. 
It  was  first  printed  at  Basel  (1522,  4to.)  together 
with  Erasmus's  commentary  on  Psalm  ii.,  and  was 
reprinted  at  Cologne,  1532,  8vo.  A  much  better 
edition  than  cither  of  these  is  that  by  L.  de  la 
Barre,  Paris,  1639,  8vo.,  which  also  contains  6ome 
notes  by  the  same  Arnobius  on  several  passages  of 
the  Gospels,  which  bad  been  published  separately 
before  by  G.  Cognant,  Basel,  1543,  8ro.  The 
commentary  of  Arnobius  is  also  contained  in  the 
Bib!.  Putr.  (Lugdun.  vol.  viii.),  where  is  also  as- 
signed to  him  a  work  entitled  "Altercatio  cum 
Serapione  Aegyptio;"  but  the  principles  of  the 
Arnobius  who  speaks  in  this  Altercatio  nre  strictly 
those  of  St.  Augustin,  and  it  cannot  be  the  work 
of  a  Semipelagian.  Sirmond  has  endeavoured  tc 
shew,  that  our  Arnobius  the  Younger  is  the  author 
of  the  work  which  bears  the  title  1'rardrttinutur,  ai  d 
which  has  come  down  to  us  as  the  production  of  an 
anonymous  writer;  but  his  arguments  are  not 
satisfactory.  (Du  Pin,  Nouv.  UM.  des  A  tit.  Jux/ts. 
iii.  2,  p.  219 ;  Cave,  J/ui.  Lit.  L  p.  360,  ed.  Loud.; 
Bahr,  7V  Christl.  limn.  Theol.  p.  378.)  IL.S.] 
C.  AKP1NKIUS,  a  Boman  knight,  a  friend  of 
Q.  Titurius,  sent  to  have  a  conference  with  Am- 
biorix,  a  c.  54.  (Caes.  Ii.  G.  v.  27,  &c.) 

AH  POX  A  IS  ('Apirrfioii),  the  son  of  Targitaue, 
was  the  ancestor,  according  to  the  Scythians,  of 
the  Scythian  people,  called  Auchatac.  (Herod,  ir. 
5,  6.) 

ARRA'CHION  ('A^ax^),  of  Phigalca  in 
Arcadia,  a  celebrated  Pnncratiast,  conquered  in  the 
Olympic  games  in  the  52nd,  53rd  and  54th  Olym- 
piads. In  the  List  Olympiad  he  was  unfairly 
killed  by  his  antagonist,  and  was  therefore  crowned 
and  proclaimed  as  conqueror,  although  dead.  (Paus. 
viii.  40.  §  2.)  Philostratus  (I mag.  ii.  6)  calls  him 
Arrichion,  nnd  Africauus  (ap.  Euxb.  Citron,  p.  50) 
A  rich ion. 

ARRIIIBAEUS  ('A#iftuai),  king  or  chieftain 
of  the  Macedonians  of  Lyncus,  is  mentioned  by 
Thucydides,  in  the  eighth  nnd  ninth  years  of  tba 
Peloponnesian  war,  as  in  revolt  against  his  sove- 
reign, king  Perdiccas.  (Thuc  ii.  99.)  It  was  to 
reduce  him  that  Perdiccas  sent  for  Brasidas  (b.  c. 
424),  and  against  him  took  place  the  unsuccessful 
joint  expedition,  in  which  Perdiccas  deserted  Bra- 
sidas, nnd  Brasidas  effected  bis  bold  and  skilful 
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retreat.  (Thuc  iv.  79,  83,  124.)  Comp.  Strab. 
TiL  326,  &c  ;  AristoU  Pol.  v.  8.  §  11,  ed.  Schncid. 

[A.  H.  C] 

ARRHIDAEUS  ('A#«8a?o»)  or  ARIDAEUS 
('AjmScuos).  1.  A  half-brother  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  son  of  Philip  and  a  female  dancer,  Pliilinna 
of  Larissa,  was  of  imbecile  understanding,  which 
was  said  to  hare  been  occasioned  by  a  potion  ad- 
ministered to  him  when  a  boy  by  the  jealous 
Olympias.  Alexander  had  removed  Arrhidaeus 
from  Macedonia,  perhaps  through  fear  of  his  mo- 
ther Olympias,  but  had  not  entrusted  him  with 
any  civil  or  military  command.  He  was  at  Baby- 
lon at  the  time  of  Alexander's  death,  a.  c.  323, 
and  was  elected  king  under  the  name  of  Philip. 
The  young  Alexander,  the  infant  son  of  Roxana, 
who  was  born  shortly  afterwards,  was  associated 
with  him  in  the  government  [Alexander  IV., 
p.  122,  b.]  In  the  following  year,  &  c  322,  Arrhi- 
daeus married  Eurydice  [Eurydick],  and  was 
from  this  time  completely  under  the  direction  of 
his  wife.  On  their  return  to  Macedonia,  Eurydice 
attempted  to  obtain  the  supreme  power  in  opposi- 
tion to  Polysperchon.  Roxana  and  her  infant  son 
fled  to  Epeirus,  and  Olympias  induced  Aeacides, 
king  of  Epeirus,  to  invade  Macedonia  in  order  to 
support  Polysperchon.  Aeacides  was  successful  in 
his  undertaking  :  Arrhidaeus  and  Eurydice  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Olympias,  b.  c.  317.  In  the  following  year,  Cas- 
sander  conquered  Olympias,  and  interred  the  bo- 
dies of  Arrhidaeus  and  Eurydice  with  royal  pomp 
at  Aegae,  and  celebrated  funeral  games  to  their 
honour.  (Plut  Alex.  77;  Dcxippus,  ap.  Phot.  Cod. 
82 ;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92 ;  Justin,  ix.  8, 
xiiL  2,  xiv.  5 ;  DiotL  xriiL  2,  xix.  11,  52 ;  Paus. 
i.  6.  §  3,  25.  §§  3,  5,  viii.  7.  §  5;  Athen.  iv.  p.  155.) 

2.  One  of  Alexander's  generals,  was  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  Alexander's  funeral  to  Egypt. 
On  the  murder  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt,  B.C.  321, 
he  and  Pithon  were  appointed  regents,  but  through 
the  intrigues  of  Eurydice,  were  obliged  soon  after- 
wards to  resign  their  office  at  Triparadisus  in  Upper 
Syria.  On  the  division  of  the  provinces  which  was 
made  at  this  place,  Arrhidaeus  obtained  the  Hclles- 
pontine  Phrygia.  In  B.  c  319,  after  the  death  of 
Antipater,  Arrhidaeus  made  an  unsuccessful  attack 
upon  Cyzicus ;  and  Antigonus  gladly  seized  this 
pretext  to  require  him  to  resign  his  satrapy.  Ar- 
rhidaeus, however,  refused,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
Cius.  (Justin,  xiii.  4  ;  Arrian,  ap.  Plwt.  Cod.  92, 
p.  71,  a,  28,  &c.t  ed.  Bekker;  Diod.  xviii.  36,  39, 
51,  52,  72.) 

3.  One  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia  during  the 
time  of  the  anarchy,  ac.  279.  (Porphyr.  ap.  Euteb. 
Arm.  i.  38,  p.  171.) 

A'RRI  A.  1.  The  wife  of  Caecina  Paetus. 
When  her  husband  was  ordered  by  the  emperor 
Claudius  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  a.  n.  42,  and 
hesitated  to  do  so,  Arria  stabbed  herself,  handed 
the  dagger  to  her  husband,  and  said,  M  Paetus,  it 
does  not  pain  me."  (Plin.  Ep.  iii.  16  ;  Dion  Cass. 
Lx.  16  ;  Martial.  L  14  ;  Zonaras,  xi.  9.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  the  preceding,  and  the  wife 
of  Th  rosea,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero,  a.  d. 
67.  (Tac  Ann.  xvi.  34.) 

3.  A  Platonic  female  philosopher  (Galen,  de 
Ther.  ad  Pison.  c  2.  vol.  ii.  p.  485,  ed.  Basil.),  to 
whom  Menagius  supposes  that  Diogenes  Lacrtius 
dedicated  his  lives  of  the  philosophers.  (Menagius, 
Uutor.  Afulier.  Philowpharum,  c.  47.) 
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A'RRIA  GALLA,  first  the  wife  of  Domitiui 
Silus  and  afterwards  of  Piso,  who  conspired  against 
Nero,  a.  D.  66.   (Tac  Ann.  xv.  59.) 

A'RRIA  GENS.  The  name  Arrius  does  not 
occur  till  the  first  century  B.  <x,  but  is  rather  com- 
mon under  the  emperors.  The  coins  of  this  gens 
which  are  extant,  of  which  a  specimen  is  given 
below,  bear  the  name  Q.  Arrius  Secundus ;  but  it 
is  quite  uncertain  who  he  was.  On  the  reverse  is 
a  spear  between  a  crown  of  laurel  and  a  kind  of 
altar.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  143.) 


ARRIA'NUS  ('A#iar4f).  1.  A  Greek  poet, 
who,  according  to  Suidas  («.  r.),  made  a  Greek 
translation  in  hexameter  verse  of  Virgil's  Georgics, 
and  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  (,AAe£ar8p*'ai),  in  twenty-four 
rhapsodies,  and  a  poem  on  At  talus  of  Pergamus. 
This  last  statement  is,  as  some  critics  think,  not 
without  difficulties,  for,  it  is  said,  it  is  not  clear 
how  a  poet,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Virgil, 
could  write  a  poem  on  At  talus  of  Pergamus,  un- 
less it  was  some  of  the  later  descendants  of  the 
family  of  the  Attali.  But  it  might  as  well  bo 
said,  that  no  man  can  write  a  poem  upon 
unless  he  be  his  contemporary.  It  is,  however, 
improbable  that  Suidas  may  have  confounded  two 
poets  of  the  same  name,  or  the  two  poets  Adrianus 
and  Arrianus,  the  former  of  whom  is  known  to 
have  written  an  Alexandria*.  [Adrianus.] 

2.  A  Greek  historian,  who  lived  at,  or  shortly 
after,  the  time  of  Maximin  the  younger,  and  wrote 
a  history  of  this  emperor  and  the  GordianL  It  ia 
not  improbable  that  he  may  be  the  same  as  the  L. 
Annius  Arrianus  who  is  mentioned  as  consul  in 
a.  n.  243.  (Capitol  Maximm.  Jun.  7,  Tret 
Gord.  2.) 

3.  A  Greek  astronomer,  who  probably  lived  aa 
early  as  the  time  of  Eratosthenes,  and  who  wrote 
a  work  on  meteors,  of  which  a  fragment  is  preserv- 
ed in  Joannes  Philnponus's  Commentary  on  Aris- 
totle's Mctcorologica.  He  also  wrote  a  little  work 
on  comets,  to  prove  that  they  foreboded  neither 
good  nor  eviL  (Agatharchid.  ap.  Phot.  p.  460,  b. 
ed.  Bekker.)  Some  writers  ascribe  the  latter  work 
to  Arrianus  of  Nicomcdeia.  A  few  fragments  of 
it  are  preserved  in  Stobocus.  (Eclog.  Phy$.  i.  29 
and  30.) 

4.  Of  Nicomcdeia  in  Bithynia,  was  born  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ. 
He  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Epictetus,  through 
whose  influence  he  became  a  zealous  and  active 
admirer  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  more  especially 
of  the  practical  part  of  the  system.  He  first  at- 
tracted attention  as  a  philosopher  by  publishing 
the  lectures  (iiarpi€al)  of  his  master.  This  ho 
seems  to  have  done  at  Athens ;  and  the  Athenians 
were  so  much  delighted  with  them,  that  they 
honoured  him  with  their  franchise.  Arrian,  at  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  had  chosen  Xenophon  as  his 
model  in  writing,  and  the  Athenians  called  him 
the  young  Xenophon,  either  from  the  resemblance 
of  his  style  to  that  of  Xenophon,  or  mere  probably 
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from  the  similarity  of  his  connexion  with  Epicte- 
tus, to  that  which  existed  between  Xenophon  and 
Socrates.  (Photius,  p  17,  b.  ed.  Bekker;  Suidas, 
t.  r.  'Apfritwis.)  In  a.  i).  124,  he  gained  the 
friendship  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  during  his  stny 
in  Greece,  and  he  received  from  the  emperor's  own 
hands  the  broad  purple,  a  distinction  which  con- 
ferred upon  him  not  only  the  Roman  citizenship, 
bin  the  right  to  hold  any  of  the  great  offices  of 
atate  in  the  Roman  empire.  From  this  time  Ar- 
rian  assumed  the  pracnomen  Flavins.  In  a.  v. 
136,  he  was  appointed  praefect  of  Cappadocia, 
which  was  invaded,  the  year  after,  by  the  Alani 
or  Massagetae.  lie  defeated  them  in  a  decisive 
battle,  and  added  to  his  reputation  of  a  philoso- 
pher that  of  a  brave  and  skilful  general.  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixix.  15.)  Under  Antoninus  Pius,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Hadrian,  Arrian  was  promoted  to  the 
consulship,  a.  d.  146.  In  his  later  years  he  np- 
to  have  withdrawn  from  public  life,  and 
about  a.  d.  1.50,  he  lived  in  his  native  town  of 
Nicomedeia,  as  priest  of  Demeter  and  Persephone 
(Phot.  p.  73,  b.),  devoting  himself  entirely  to 
study  and  the  composition  of  historical  works. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  reign  of  M. 
Aurelius.  Dion  Cnssius  is  said  to  have  written  a 
life  of  Arrian  shortly  after  his  death,  but  no  part 
of  it  has  come  down  to  ua.    (Suid.  ».  r.  Alaif.) 

Arrian  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  best 
writers  of  bis  time.  He  seems  to  have  perceived 
from  the  commencement  of  his  literary  career  a 
resemblance  between  his  own  relation  to  Kpictetus 
and  that  of  Xenophon  to  Socrates ;  it  was  his  endea- 
vour for  a  long  time  to  carry  out  that  resemblance, 
and  to  be  to  Epictetus  what  Xenophon  had  been 
to  Socrates.  With  this  view  he  published  I.  the 
philosophical  lectures  of  his  master  (Aucrpt€ai 
ETiKTTfroi/)  in  eight  books  (Phot  p.  17,  b.),  the 
first  half  of  which  is  still  extant.  They  were 
first  printed  by  Trincavelli,  1535,  and  afterwards 
together  with  the  Encheiridion  of  Epictetus  and 
Simplicius's  commentary,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
by  H.  Wolf,  Basel,  1560.  The  best  editions  are 
in*  Schwcighauser's  Ejiictttcae  Pkiln^hiae  Monu- 
menkL,  vol.  iii.,  and  in  Coracs'  TlAp*pya  'EaAtj*. 
BiSKioO.  vol.  viiu  II.  His  familiar  conversations 
with  Epictetus  ('O/uxA/oi  'Eh-iktiJtou),  in  twelve 
books.  (Phot.  I.  c.)  This  work  is  lost  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  fragments  preserved  in  Stobaeus. 
III.  An  abstract  of  the  practical  philosophy  of  Kpic- 
tetus ('E7x«ptoW  Ewurojrou),  which  is  still  ex- 
tant This  celebrated  work,  which  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  even  in  antiquity  as  a  suitable 
manual  of  practical  philosophy,  maintained  its  au- 
thority for  many  centuries,  both  with  Christians 
and  Pagans.  About  a.  d.  550,  Simplicius  wrote 
a  commentary  upon  it,  and  two  Christian  writers, 
Nilus  and  an  anonymous  author  wrote  paraphrases 
•f  it,  adapted  for  Christians,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era.  The  Encheiridion  was  fir>t 
published  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Politianus, 
Rome,  1493,  and  in  1496,  by  Bcroaldus,  at  Bo- 
logna. The  Greek  original,  with  the  commentary 
of  Simplicius,  appeared  first  at  Venice,  1528,  4to. 
This  edition  was  soon  followed  by  numerous  others, 
as  the  work  was  gradually  regarded  and  used  as  a 
school  book.  The  best  among  the  subsequent 
editions  are  those  of  Haloander  (Niirnberg,  1529, 
8to.),  Trincavelli  (Venice,  1535,  8vo  ),  Nao- 
feorgius  (Strassburg,  1554, 8vo.),  Berkcl  (Lcyden, 
1670,  8vo.X  Schrocdcr  (Frankfurt,  1723,  8vo.), 


and  Ileyne  (Dresden  and  Leipzig,  1756  and  1776). 
The  best  among  the  recent  editions  are  those  of 
Schwcighauscr  and  Coraes,  in  the  collections  above 
referred  to.  In  connexion  with  Epictetus,  we 
may  also  mention,  IV.  A  life  of  this  philosopher  by 
Arrian,  which  is  now  lost.  Although  the  greater 
part  of  these  philosophical  works  of  Arrian  has 
perished,  yet  the  portion  still  extant,  especially  the 
diarptgal,  is  the  best  and  most  perfect  system  of 
the  ethical  views  of  the  Stoics,  that  has  come 
down  to  us.  In  the  case  of  the  8tarp<$a/,  Arrian 
is  only  the  editor,  and  his  conscientiousness  in  pre- 
serving his  master's  statements  and  expressions  is 
so  great,  that  he  even  retains  historical  inaccuracies 
which  Kpictetus  had  fallen  into,  and  which  Arrian 
himself  was  well  aware  of. 

Another  work  in  which  Arrian  likewise  follow- 
ed Xenophon  as  his  guide  is,  V.  A  treatise  on  the 
chase  (Ki/KtrynriKOj).  It  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  treatise  of  Xenophon  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, that  not  only  is  its  style  an  imitation  of  the 
hitter's,  but  it  forms  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Xeno- 
phon'a  work,  in  as  much  as  he  treats  only  of  such 
points  as  he  found  omitted  in  Xenophon.  It  waa 
first  published  with  a  Latin  translation  by  L.  Hol- 
stenius  (Paris,  1644,  4to.);  it  is  also  contained  in 
Zeune's  Opuscula  minora  of  Xenophon,  and  in 
Schneider's  edition  of  Xenophon,  vol.  vi.  The 
most  important  among  the  works  in  which  he  took 
Xenophon  as  his  model,  is 

VI.  His  account  of  the  Asiatic  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  {'l<rroplai  ava€da*wt  'AA«{dVo>oot 
or  simply  'Av&cum  'AA<(dV5pou),  in  seven  books, 
which  we  possess  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
a  gap  in  the  12th  chapter  of  the  seventh  book, 
which  unfortunately  exists  in  all  the  MSS.  This 
great  work  reminds  the  reader  of  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  not  only  by  its  title,  but  also  by  the 
ease  and  clearness  of  its  style.  The  work  is  not, 
indeed,  equal  to  the  Anabasis  in  point  of  composi- 
tion :  it  does  not  possess  either  the  thorough  equality 
and  noble  simplicity,  or  the  vividness  of  Xeno- 
phon ;  but  Arrian  is,  nevertheless,  in  this  work 
one  of  the  most  excellent  writers  of  his  time,  above 
which  he  is  raised  by  his  simplicity  and  his  un- 
biassed judgment  Great  as  his  merits  thus  are 
as  an  historian,  they  are  yet  surpassed  by  his  ex- 
cellences as  an  historical  critic.  His  Anabasis  ia 
based  upon  the  most  trustworthy  historians  among 
the  contemporaries  of  Alexander,  whose  works  are 
lost,  such  as  Ptolemy,  the  Bon  of  Lngus,  Aristobu- 
lus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  which  two  he  chiefly 
followed,  Diodotus  of  Erythrae,  Eumcnes  of  Car- 
dia,  Nearchus  of  Crete,  and  Megasthenes ;  and  hit 
sound  judgment  as  to  who  deserved  credit,  justly 
led  him  to  reject  the  accounts  of  Mich  authors  as 
Onesicritus,  Callisthenes,  and  others.  No  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  this  work  of  Arrian  can  refuse 
his  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Pholius  (p.  73,  a.; 
com  p.  Lucian,  A  let.  2),  that  Arrian  was  the  best 
among  the  numerous  historians  of  Alexander. 
The  work  begins  with  the  death  of  Philip, 
and  after  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  occur- 
rences which  followed  that  event  he  proceeds  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  to  relate  the  history  of  that 
gigantic  expedition,  which  he  continues  down  to 
the  death  of  Alexander.  One  of  the  great  mcritt 
of  the  work,  independent  of  those  already  men- 
tioned, is  the  clearness  and  distinctness  with 
which  he  describes  all  military  movements  and 
operations,  the  drawing  up  of  the  armies  for  bat- 
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tie,  and  the  conduct  of  battle*  and  sieges.  In  all 
these  respects  the  Anabasis  is  a  masterly  produc- 
tion, and  Arrian  shows  that  he  himself  possessed  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  military  affairs. 
He  seldom  introduces  speeches,  but  wherever  he 
does,  he  shows  a  profound  knowledge  of  man ; 
and  the  speech  of  Alexander  to  his  rebellious 
soldiers  and  the  reply  of  Coenus  (v.  25,  &c), 
as  well  as  some  other  speeches,  are  masterly  speci- 
mens of  oratory.  Everything,  moreover,  which  is 
not  necessary  to  make  his  narrative  clear,  is  care- 
fully avoided,  and  it  ts  probably  owing  to  this 
desire  to  omit  everything  superfluous  in  the  course 
of  his  narrative,  that  we  are  indebted  for  his 
separate  work, 

VII.  On  India  Qlviuc/j  or  rd'lfStica),  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Anabasis,  and 
lias  sometimes  been  considered  as  the  eighth  book 
of  it,  although  Arrian  himself  speaks  of  it  as  n  dis- 
tinct work.  It  is  usually  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Anabasis,  and  was  undoubtedly  written  imme- 
diately after  it  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the 
Indica  is  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  been  accounted  for  by  various 
suppositions,  the  most  probable  among  which  is, 
that  Arrian  in  this  point  imitated  Ctesias  of  Cnidus, 
whose  work  on  the  same  subject  he  wished  to  sup- 
plant by  a  more  trustworthy  and  correct  account 
The  first  part  of  Arrian's  Indica  contains  a  very 
excellent  description  of  the  interior  of  India,  in 
which  he  took  Mcgasthenes  and  Eratosthenes  as 
his  guides.  Then  follows  a  most  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  the  Persian  gulf,  which  is  based  entirely 
upon  the  UapawKovt  of  Nearchus  the  Cretan,  and 
the  book  concludes  with  proofs,  that  further  south 
the  earth  is  uninhabitable,  on  account  of  the  great 
bent  Of  Arrian's  Anabasis  and  Indica  two  Latin 
translations,  the  one  by  C.Valgulius  (without  date 
or  place),  and  the  other  by  B.  Facius  (Pisaur.  150B) 
appeared  before  the  Greek  text  was  printed ;  and 
the  cditio  princeps  of  the  original  is  that  by  Trin- 
cuvelli,  Venice,  1535,  8vo.  Among  the  subsequent 
editions  wc  mention  only  those  of  Oerbel  (Strassb. 
1539,  8vo.),  H.  Stephens  (Paris,  1575,  8vo.), 
Blancard  (Amstcrd.  1608,  8vo.),  J.  Gronovius, 
who  availed  himself  of  several  Augsburg  and  Ita- 
lian MSS.  (Ley den,  1704,  foL),  K.  A.  Schmidt, 
with  the  notes  of  G.  Raphelius(  Amstcrd,  1 757,  Ovo.) 
and  Schneider,  who  published  the  Auabasis  and 
Indica  separately,  the  former  at  Leipzig,  1798,  8vo., 
and  the  latter  at  Halle,  1793,  8vo.  The  best  mo- 
dern editions  of  the  Anabasis  arc  those  of  J.  E. 
Ellendt  (Ilegimontii,  1832,  2  vols.  8vo.)  and  of 
C.  W.  Kriiger.  (Berlin,  1835,  voL  i.,  which  con- 
tains the  text  and  various  readings.) 

All  the  works  we  have  hitherto  mentioned  seem 
to  have  been  written  by  Arrian  previous  to  his 
government  of  Cappadocia.  During  this  whole 
period,  he  appears  to  have  been  unable  to  get  rid 
of  the  idea  that  he  must  imitate  some  one  or  an- 
other of  the  more  ancient  writers  of  Greece.  But 
from  this  time  forward,  he  shews  a  more  indepen- 
dent spirit,  and  throws  off  the  shackles  under  which 
ho  had  laboured  hitherto.  During  his  government 
of  Cappadocia,  and  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
against  the  Alani,  about  a.  n.  137,  he  dedicated  to 
tho  emperor  Hadrian — VIII.  his  description  of  a 
voyage  round  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  (wf/>/irAo«/$ 
•kSvtov  Ki^tiyov),  which  had  undoubtedly  been 
by  Arrian  himself.    The  starting-point  is 
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I  T rape rus,  whence  he  proceeds  to  Dtoscuras,  the 
I  Cimmerian  and  Thracian  Bosporus,  and  Byzantium. 
This  Periplus  has  come  down  to  us  together  with 
two  other  works  of  a  similar  kind,  the  one  a  Peri- 
plus of  the  Erythraean,  and  the  other  a  Periplus 
of  the  Euxine  and  the  Palus  Maeotis.  Both  these 
works  also  bear  the  name  of  Arrian,  but  they  be- 
long undoubtedly  to  a  later  period.  These  Peri- 
pluses  were  first  printed,  with  other  geographical 
works  of  a  similar  kind,  by  S.  Gelenius,  Basel, 
1533,  and  somewhat  better  by  Stuck,  Geneva,  1577. 
They  arc  also  contained  in  the  collection  of  the 
minor  works  of  Arrian  by  Blancard  (Amstcrd. 
1683  and  1750).  The  best  editions  are  in  Hud- 
son's  Gcographi  Minorca,  vol.  i.,  and  in  Gail's  and 
Hoffmann's  collections  of  the  minor  Geographers. 

It  seems  to  have  been  about  the  same  time  that 
Arrian  wrote,  I X .  a  work  nn  Tactics  (\6yos  roKrutis 
or  Taxruoj).    What  we  now  possess  under 

this  name  can  have  been  only  a  section  of  the 
whole  work,  as  it  treats  of  scarcely  anything  else 
than  the  preparatory  exercises  of  the  cavalry  ;  but 
this  subject  is  discussed  with  great  judgment,  and 
fully  shews  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  author. 
The  fragment  is  printed  in  Scheffer's  collection  of 
ancient  works  on  tactics  (Upsula,  1664),  and  bet- 
ter in  Blancard 's  collection  of  the  minor  works  of 
Arrian.  The  greatest  literary  activity  of  Arrian 
occurs  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  which  he  de- 
voted wholly  to  the  composition  of  historical  works. 
Their  number  was  not  smaller  than  their  import- 
ance; but  all  of  these  later  productions  ore  now 
lost,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  have  fallen  into 
oblivion  at  an  early  time ;  for  Photius  states,  that 
there  were  several  works  of  Arrian  of  which  ho 
was  unable  to  discover  tho  titles.  Besides  some 
smaller  works,  such  as — X.  a  Life  of  Dion  (Phot 
p.  73,  b.),  XI.  a  Life  of  Timoleon  (Phot  I.e.),  and 
X 1 1,  a  Life  of  Tilliborus,  a  notorious  Asiatic  robber 
of  the  time  (Lucian,  Ala.  2),  we  have  mention  of 
the  following  great  works  :  XIII.  A  History  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Td  fieri  'AAif- 
avSpov),  in  ten  books,  of  which  an  abstract,  or 
rather  an  enumeration  of  contents,  is  preserved  in 
Photius.  (Cod.  92.)  XIV.  A  History  of  the  Par- 
thians  (T\ap6t>td),  in  17  books  (Phot,  p  17,a.),  the 
main  subject  of  which  was  their  wars  with  tho 
Romans,  especially  under  Trajan.  X  V.  A  History 
of  Bithynia(B«0wucd),  in  eight  books.  (Phot.  Cud, 
93;  coinp.  p.  17,  a.)  This  work  began  with  the 
mythical  age,  and  carried  the  history  down  to  tho 
time  when  Bithynia  became  united  with  the 
Roman  empire,  and  in  it  the  author  meutioned 
several  event*  connected  with  his  own  life.  From 
a  quotation  in  Eustat)iius(<u/  Horn.  II.  viii.  p.  694), 
who  seems  to  have  had  the  work  before  him,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  was  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect.  (Conip.  Eustath.  ad  Hum.  II.  iv.  p.  490, 
v.  p.  565,  xv.  p.  1017.)  XVI.  A  History  of  tho 
Alani  ('AAovi^  or  rd  hut*  'AAaroi/i,  Phot.  p.  1 7, a.). 
A  fragrocut  entitled  ticra^is  war'  'AAtuW,  describ- 
ing the  plan  of  the  battle  against  the  Alani,  waa 
discovered  in  the  seventeenth  century  at  Milan  : 
it  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  History  of  the 
Alani.  It  is  printed  in  the  collections  of  Schcffcr 
and  Blancard  above  referred  to. 

A  collection  of  all  the  works  ol  Arrian  was 
edited  by  Borhck,  Lemgo,  1792-181 1,  3  vols.  8vo^ 
which  however  has  no  merits  at  alL  (Saint  Croix, 
Kxanten  crit.  des  Anckni  Hi*loriens  <TAlejundte  «0 
Grand,  Paris  1804,  p.  88,  &c;  Ellendt,  Dt  Arri- 
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aneontm  TJbrorum  /Wiywto,  Regimontii,  1836,4to.; 
P.  O.  Van  dcr  Chys,  Ckrmmentariw  GeograpJiictu  in 
A rrianum.  Ley  den,  18*28,  4 to.)  [L.  S.] 

ARRIA'NUS,  a  Roman  jurisconsult,  of  uncer- 
tain date.  He  probably  lived  under  Trajan,  and, 
according  to  the  conjecture  of  (irotius,  is  perhaps 
the  «ani«  person  with  the  orator  Arrianus,  who 
corresponded  with  the  younger  Pliny,  (l'lin.  Ep. 
i-  2,  ii.  11,  12,  iv.  8,  viii.  21.)  He  may  also  pos- 
sibly be  identical  with  the  Arrianus  Scverus,  ;w 
/Witts  acrarii,  whose  opinion  concerning  a  consti- 
tution Diri  Trajami  is  cited  by  Abunius  Valens. 
(Dig.  49.  tit.  14.  a.  42.)  He  wrote  a  treatise  dc 
Interdictix,  of  which  the  second  book  is  quoted 
in  the  Digest  in  an  extract  from  Ulpian.  (Dig. 
5.  tit-  3.  s.  11.)  In  that  extract,  Proculus,  who 
lived  under  Tiberius,  is  mentioned  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  written 
after  Arrianus.  There  is  no  direct  extract  from 
Arrianus  in  the  Digest,  though  he  is  several  times 
mentioned.  (Mnjansius,  vol.  ii.  p.  219;  Zimmem, 
Rom.  RccJUs-Grschicht^  i.  §  90.)  [J.  T.  O.J 

A'RRIHAS,  A'RRYRAS,  ARYM1JAS,  or 
THARRYTAS  (*A#ifos,  Aortas,  'ApfpAu,  or 
©a^wraj),  a  descendant  of  Achilles,  and  one  of 
the  early  kings  of  the  Molossians  in  Epcirus. 
When  he  came  to  the  possession  of  the  throne,  he 
was  yet  very  young,  and  being  the  List  surviving 
member  of  the  royal  family,  his  education  was 
conducted  with  great  care,  and  ho  was  sent  to 
Athens  with  this  view.  On  his  return  he  dis- 
played so  much  wisdom  that  he  won  the  affection 
and  admiration  of  his  people.  He  framed  for 
them  a  code  of  laws,  and  established  a  regular  con- 
stitution, with  a  senate  and  annual  magistrates. 
The  accounts  of  this  king  cannot,  of  course,  be  re- 
ceived as  historical,  and  he  must  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  mythical  ancestors  of  the  royal  house 
of  the  Molossiuns,  to  whom  they  ascribed  the 
foundation  of  their  political  institutions.  (Justin, 
xvii.  3;  Plut  Pyrrh.  1  ;  Paus.  i.  II.  §  1.)  The 
grandfather  of  Pyrrh  us  also  bore  the  name  of 
Amnbas.    (Diod.  xvi.  72.)  [L.  S.] 

A'RRIUS  A  PER.  [Ai-kr.] 

A'RRIUS  MENANDER.  [Menandrr.] 

A'RRIUS  VARUS.  [Varus.] 

A'RRIUS.  1.  Q.  Arrius,  praetor,  n.  c.  72, 
defeated  Crixus,  the  leader  of  the  runaway  slaves, 
and  killed  20,000  of  his  men,  but  was  afterwards 
conquered  by  Spartacus.  (Li v.  E/>ii.  96.)  In  b.  c 
71,  Arrius  was  to  have  succeeded  Verrcs  as  pro- 
praetor in  Sicily  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  15,  iv.  20;  Pseudo- 
Ascon.  in  Cic.  Dir.  p.  1 0 1 ,  ed.  Orclli ),  but  died  on  his 
way  to  Sicily.  (Schol.  Gronov.  iti  Cic.  Dir.  p.  383, 
ed. Orelli.)  Cicero  (Brut.  69)  says,  that  Arrius  was 
of  low  birth,  and  without  learning  or  talent,  but 
rose  to  honour  by  his  assiduity. 

2.  Q.  Akrii's,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  consulship,  b.  c.  59. 
(Cic.  ad  Alt.  ii.  5,  7.)  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Cicero  {in  Vatin.  12,  }>ro  Mil.  17);  but  Cicero 
during  his  exile  complains  bitterly  of  the  conduct 
of  Arrius.  {Ad  Qm.J>.  i  3.) 

3.  C.  Arrius,  a  neighbour  of  Cicero  at  Formine, 
who  honoured  Cicero  with  more  of  his  company 
than  was  convenient  to  him,  B.c.  59.  (Cic.  ad  Alt. 
ii.  14,  15.) 

ARRU'NTIUS,  a  physician  at  Rome,  who 
lived  probably  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (//.  iV.  xxix.  5)  as  having  gained  by  his 
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practice  the  annual  income  of  250,000  sesterce* 
(about  1953/.  2«.  fid.).  This  may  give  us  guine 
notion  of  the  fortunes  made  by  physicians  at  Rome 
about  the  beginning  of  the  empire.  [  W.  A.  O.] 

ARRU'NTIUS.     1.  Arruntius,  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs,  and  killed,  a.  c.  43.    His  ton 
J  escaped,  but  perished  at  sea,  and  his  wife  killed 
herself  by  voluntary  starvation,  when  she  heard  of 
the  death  of  her  son.    (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  21.) 

2.  Arruntius,  was  also  proscribed  by  the 
triumvirs  in  B.  c  43,  but  escaped  to  Pompcy,  and 
was  restored  to  the  state  together  with  Pompey. 
(Appian,  B.  Civ.  46;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  77.)  This  is 
probably  the  siune  Arruntius  who  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  fleet  of  Octavianus  at  the  battle  of 
Actiuni,  b.  c.  31.  (VelL  Pat.  ii.  85  ;  comp.  Plut. 
Ant.  66.)  There  was  a  L.  Arruntius,  consul  in 
B.  c  22  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  1),  who  appears  to  be  the 
same  person  as  the  one  meutioned  above,  and  may 
perhaps  also  be  the  same  as  the  L.  Arruntius,  the 
friend  of  Trebatius,  whom  Cicero  mentions  {ad 
Fam.  vii.  18)  in  B.  c.  53. 

3.  L.  Arruntius,  son  of  the  preceding,  consul 
a.  n.  6.  Augustus  was  said  to  have  declared  in  his 
last  illness,  that  Arruntius  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
empire,  and  would  have  boldness  enough  to  seize  it, 
if  an  opportunity  presented.  This  ns  well  as  his 
riches,  talents,  and  reputation,  rendered  him  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  Tiberius.  In  a.  d.  15,  when  the 
Tiber  had  flooded  a  great  part  of  the  city,  he  was 
appointed  to  take  measures  to  restrain  it  within 
its  bed,  and  he  consulted  the  senate  on  tho  sub- 
ject The  province  of  Spain  had  been  assigned  to 
him,  but  Tiberius,  through  jealousy,  kept  him  at 
Rome  ten  years  after  his  appointment,  and  obliged 
him  to  govern  the  province  by  his  legates.  He 
was  accused  on  one  occasion  by  Aruseius  and  San- 
quinius,  but  was  acquitted,  and  his  accusers  pun- 
ished. He  was  subsequently  charged  in  a.  u.  37, 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  crimes  of  Albucilla ;  and 
though  his  friends  wished  him  to  delay  his  death, 
as  Tiberius  was  in  his  last  illness,  and  could  not 
recover,  he  refused  to  listen  to  their  advice,  as  he 
knew  the  wickedness  of  Caligula,  who  would  sue- 
ceeed  to  the  empire,  and  accordingly  put  himself  to 
death  by  opening  his  veins.  (Tat  Aim.  i.  8,  13, 
76,  79,  vi.  27,  Hut.  ii.  65,  Ann.  vL  5,  7,  47,  48  ; 
Dion  Cass.  Iv.  25,  IviiL  27.) 

It  was  cither  this  Arruntius  or  his  father,  in 
all  probability,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  in  which  he  imitated  the  Btyle  of  Sal- 
lust.    (Senec.  Epist.  114.) 

ARRU'NTIUS  CELSUS.  [Cklsus.] 
ARRU'NTIUS  STELLA.  [Stella.] 
ARSA'CES  ('ApedVrni ),  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  the  Parthian  empire,  which  was  also  borne  by 
all  his  successors,  who  were  hence  called  the  Ar- 
sacidae.  Pott  {Etymologized  EoracAungtn,  ii.  p. 
172)  supposes  that  it  signifies  the  "  Shah  or  King 
of  the  Arii  but  it  occurs  as  a  Persian  name  long 
before  the  time  of  the  Parthian  kings.  Aeschylus 
{Pen.  957)  speaks  of  an  Arsaces,  who  perished  in 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece  ;  and 
Ctesias  {Prrs.  cc  49,  53,  57,  ed.  Lion)  says  that 
Arsaces  was  the  original  name  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon. 

Arsaces  I  ,  is  variously  represented  by  the 
ancient  writers  as  a  Scythinn,  a  Bactriau,  or  a 
Parthian.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  515;  Arrinn,  ap.  P Aot 
Cod.  58,  p.  17,  ed.  Rekkcr ;  He  rod  inn,  vi.  2; 
AWs  Chor.  i.  7.)    Justin  (xli.  4)  says,  that  Be 
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was  of  uncertain  origin.  He  seems  however  to 
have  been  of  the  Scythian  race,  and  to  hare  come 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ochus,  as  Strabo 
says  (/.  c),  that  he  was  accompanied  in  his  under- 
taking by  the  Parni  Daae,  who  had  migrated  from 
the  great  race  of  the  Scythian  Daae,  dwelling 
above  the  Palus  Mneotis,  and  who  had  settled 
near  the  Ochus.  But  from  whatever  country  the 
Parthians  may  have  come,  they  are  represented 
by  almost  all  ancient  writers  as  Scythians.  (Curt, 
vi.  2 ;  Justin,  xli.  1  ;  Plut.  Crass.  24 ;  Isidor. 
Orig.  ix.  2.)  Arsaces,  who  was  a  man  of  approved 
valour,  and  was  accustomed  to  live  by  robbery  and 
plunder,  invaded  Parthia  with  his  band  of  robbers, 
defeated  Andragoras,  the  governor  of  the  country, 
and  obtained  the  royal  power.  This  is  the  account 
given  by  Justin  (/.  c),  which  is  in  itself  natural 
and  probablo,  but  different  from  the  common  one 
which  is  taken  from  Anion.  According  to  Arrian 
(ap.  PhoL  Cod.  58),  there  were  two  brothers,  Ar- 
saces and  Tiridates,  the  descendants  of  Arsoccs, 
the  son  of  Phriapitus.  Pherecles,  the  satrap  of 
Parthia  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  IL,  attempted  to 
violate  Tiri dates,  but  was  slain  by  him  and  his 
brother  Arsaces,  who  induced  the  Parthians  in 
consequence  to  revolt  from  the  Syrians.  The  ac- 
count of  Arrian  in  Syncellus  (p.  284)  is  again 
different  from  the  preceding  one  preserved  by 
Pbotius ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which 
has  given  us  the  account  of  Arrian  most  faithfully. 
According  to  Syncellus,  Arrian  stated  that  the 
two  brothers  Arsaces  and  Tiridates,  who  were 
descended  from  Artaxerxea,  the  king  of  the  Per- 
sians, were  satraps  of  Bactria  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Macedonian  Agathoclcs  governed  Persia  (by 
which  he  means  Parthia)  as  Eparrh.  Agatbocles 
had  an  unnatural  passion  for  Tiridates,  and  was 
slain  by  the  two  brothers.  Arsaces  then  became 
king,  reigned  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Tiridates,  who  reigned  37  years. 

The  time,  nt  which  the  revolt  of  Arsaces  took 
place,  is  also  uncertain.  Appian  (Syr.  65)  places 
it  at  the  death  of  Antiochus  lln  and  others  in  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  Sclcucus  Callinicus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Arrian  quoted  above, 
the  revolt  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  1 1., 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  date  given  by  Eu- 
sebius,  who  fixes  it  at  B.  c.  250,  and  which  is  also 
supported  by  other  authorities.  (Clinton,  F.  H. 
vol.  iii.  sub  anno  250.)  Justin  (xli.  4,  5),  who 
is  followed  in  the  main  by  Aramianus  Marcellinus 
(xxiii.  6),  ascribes  to  Arsaces  I.  many  events, 
which  probably  belong  to  his  successor.  Accord- 
ing to  his  account  Arsaces  first  conquered  Hyrcania, 
and  then  prepared  to  make  war  upon  the  Boctrian 
and  Syrian  kings.  He  concluded,  however,  a 
peace  with  Theodotus,  king  of  Bactria,  and  defeat- 
ed Seleucus  Calhnicus,  the  successor  of  Antiochus 
II.  in  a  great  battle,  the  anniversary  of  which  was 
ever  after  observed  by  the  Parthians,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  their  liberty.  According  to  Posi- 
donius  (ap.  A  then,  iv.  p.  153,  a  ),  Seleucus  was 
taken  prisoner  in  a  second  expedition  which  he 
made  against  the  Parthians,  and  detained  in  cap- 
tivity by  Arsaces  for  many  years.  After  these 
events  Arsaces  devoted  himself  to  the  internal 
organization  of  his  kingdom,  built  a  city,  called 
Darn,  on  the  mountain  Zapaortcnon,  and  died  in  a 
mature  old  nge.  This  account  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  ono  given  by  Arrian,  already  referred  to 
(ap  SynoeJl.  t.  c),  according  to  which  Arsaces  was 
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killed  after  a  reign  of  two  years  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother.  Arrian  has  evidently  confounded 
Arsaces  I.  and  II.,  when  he  says  that  the  former 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  This  statement  wo 
must  refer  to  Arsaces  II. 

Arsacks  II,  Tiridatbs,  reigned,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  37  years,  and  is  probably  the 
king  who  defeated  Seleucus. 

AnsAcw*  III.,  Artabanur  I.,  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  had  to  resist  Antiochus  III.  (the 
Great),  who  invaded  his  dominions  about  a.  c 
212.  Antiochus  at  first  met  with  some  success, 
but  was  unable  to  subdue  his  country,  and  at 
length  made  peace  with  him,  and  recognized  him 
as  king.  (Polyb.  x.  27—31  ;  Justin,  xli.  5.) 
The  reverse  of  the  annexed  coin  represents  a  Par- 


thian seated,  and  bears  the  inscription  BA2IAEA4 
MErAAOT  AP2AKOT.# 

Arsacbs  IV.,  Priapatiur,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, reigned  15  years,  and  left  three  sons, 
Phruates,  Mithridates,  and  Artabanus.  (Justin, 
xli.  5,  xlii.  2.) 

Arsacks  V.,  Phraates  I.,  subdued  the  Mardi, 
and,  though  he  had  many  sons,  left  the  kingdom 
to  his  brother  Mithridates.  (Justin,  xli.  5.)  The 
reverse  of  the  annexed  coin  has  the  inscription 
BA21AEnS  BA2IAEX1N  MErAAOT  AP2AKOT 
tni*AN0T2. 


Eckhel,  with  more  probability,  assigns  this  coin  to 
Arsaces  VI.,  who  may  have  taken  the  title  of 
M  king  of  kings,"  on  account  of  his  numerous  vie* 
tones. 

Arsacbs  VL,  Mithridatu  I.,  son  of  Ar- 
soccs  IV.,  whom  Orosius  (v.  4)  rightly  calls  the 
sixth  from  Arsaces  I.,  a  roan  of  distinguished 
bravery,  greatly  extended  the  Parthian  empire. 
He  conquered  Eucnitides,  the  king  of  Bactria,  and 
deprived  him  of  many  of  his  provinces.  He  is  said 
even  to  have  penetrated  into  India  and  to  have  sub- 
dued all  the  people  between  the  Hydaspes  and  the 
Indus.  He  conquered  the  Medes  and  Elymacans, 
who  had  revolted  from  the  Syrians,  and  his  em- 
pire extended  at  least  from  the  Hindu  Caucasus  to 
the  Euphrates.  Demetrius  Nicator,  king  of  Syria, 
marched  against  Mithridates;  he  was  at  first  suc- 
cessful, but  was  afterward;  taken  prisoner  in  B.  c 
138.    Mithridates,  however,  treated  him  with  re- 

•  The  number  of  coins,  belonging  to  the  Arsa- 
cidae,  is  very  large,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine with  certainty  to  which  individual  each 
belongs.  A  few  are  given  as  specimens,  and  are 
placed  under  the  kings  to  which  they  are  assigned 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  " 
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ipe«t,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodogune  in 
marriage ;  but  the  marriage  appears  not  to  hare 
been  solemnized  till  the  accession  of  his  sou  Phraa- 
tes 1 1.  Milhridates  died  during  the  captivity  of 
Demetrius,  between  B.  c.  138  and  130.  lie  is 
described  as  a  just  and  upright  prince,  who  did 
not  give  way  to  pride  and  luxury.  He  intnxluccd 
among  his  people  the  best  laws  and  usages,  which 
he  found  among  the  nations  he  had  conquered. 
(Justin,  xli.  6;  Oros.  v.  4;  Strab.  xi.  pp.516, 
517,524,  &c:  Appian,  Spr.  67;  Justin,  xxxvi. 
1,  xxxviiL  9;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9  ;  1  aMoccoI.  c 
14;  Ihod.  Em.  p.  597,  ed.  Wess.)  The  reverse 
of  the  annexed  coin  has  the  inscription  BA2IAEH2 
MErAAOT  AP2AKOT  ♦IAEAAHNOZ 


Arracks  VII.,  Phraatrs  IT.,  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  attacked  by  Antiochus  VII. 
(Sidetes),  who  defeated  Phraates  in  three  great  batr 
tie*,  but  was  at  length  conquered  bv  him,  and  lost 
his  life  in  battle,  B.  a  128.  [See  p.  199, a.]  Phraa- 
tes soon  met  with  the  same  fate.  The  Scythians, 
who  had  been  invited  by  Antiochus  to  assist  him 
against  Phraates,  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  fall  of 
the  former ;  but  in  the  battle  which  followed,  the 
Greeks  whom  Phraates  had  taken  in  the  war 
against  Antiochus,  and  whom  he  now  kept  in  his 
service,  deserted  from  him,  and  revenged  the  ill- 
treatment  they  had  suffered,  by  the  death  of  Phraa- 
tes and  the  destruction  of  his  army.  (Justin, 
xxxriii.  10,  xlii.  1.)  The  reverse  of  the  annexed 
coin  has  the  inscription  BA21AET12  MErAAOT 
AP2AKOT  eEOITATOPOZ  N1KAT0PO2. 


Arsacxs  VIII.,  Artaiianuh  II.,  the  youngest 
brother  of  Arsaces  VI.,  and  fhe  youngest  son 
of  Ar*nces  IV.,  and  consequently  the  uncle  of 
the  preceding,  fell  in  battle  ngainst  the  Thogarii  or 
Tochari,  apparently  after  a  short  reign.  (Jusfin, 
xlii.  2.) 

Arsacrs  IX.,  MmiRinATM  II.,  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  prosecuted  many  wars  with  success, 
and  added  many  nations  to  the  Parthian  empire, 
whence  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Great.  He 
defeated  the  Scythians  in  several  battles,  and  also 
carried  on  warngninst  Artavasdcs,  king  of  Armenia. 
It  was  in  hi*  reign  tha»  the  Romans  first  had  any 
official  communication  with  Parthia.  Mithridates 
sent  an  ambassador,  Orobazus,  to  Sulln,  who  had 
eome  into  Asia  u.  c.  92,  in  order  to  restore  Ariobar- 
xancs  1.  to  (,'appndocin,  and  requested  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  which  seems  to  have  been  granted. 
(Justin,  xlii.  2;  Plut.  Sulla  5.)    Justin  (xlii.  4) 
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has  confounded  this  king  with  Mithridates  III., 
t.  e.  Arsaces  XIII. 

Arsacbs  X.,  Mnascirks?  The  successor  of 
Arsaces  IX.  is  not  known.  Vaillaut  conjectures 
that  it  was  the  Mnascires  mentioned  by  Luciau 
(Mtwrofj.  16),  who  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-six; 
but  this  is  quite  uncertain. 

Arsacbs  XI.,  Sanatrocr%  as  he  is  called 
on  coins.  Phlegon  calls  him  Sinatruces  ;  Appian, 
Sin  trie  us  ;  and  Lucian,  Sinatrocles.  He  had  lived 
as  an  exile  among  the  Scythian  people  called 
Sacaurates,  and  was  placed  by  them  upon  the 
throne  of  Parthia,  when  he  was  already  eighty 
years  of  age.  He  reigned  seven  years  mid  died 
while  Lucullns  was  engaged  in  the  war  against 
Tigrancs  about  u.  c  70.  (Lucian,  Afacrob.  15; 
Phlegon,  op.  Phot.  Cod.  97,  p.  84,  ed.  Bekker ; 
Appian,  A/Uhr.  104.) 

Arsacks  XII.,  Phraatks  III.,  aurnamed 
(Phlegon,  /.  c),  the  sou  of  the  preceding. 
Milhridates  of  Puntus  and  Tigrancs  applied  to 
Phraates  for  assistance  in  their  war  against  the 
Romans,  although  Phraates  was  at  enmity  with 
Tigranes  because  he  had  deprived  the  Parthiau 
empire  of  Nisibis  and  part  of  Mesopotamia.  Among 
the  fragments  of  Sallust  {Hut.  lib.  iv.)  we  have  a 
letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  Milhridates  to 
Phraates  on  this  occasion.  Lucullus,  as  soon  as  ho 
heard  of  this  embassy,  also  sent  one  to  Phraates, 
who  dismissed  both  with  fair  promises,  but  accord- 
ing to  Dion  Cassius,  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans.  He  did  not  however  send  any  assistance 
to  the  Romans,  and  eventually  remained  neutral. 
(Memnon,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  224,  p.  239,  ed.  Uekker ; 
Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  1,  3,  comp.  6*;  Appian,  AliUtr.  87; 
Plut.  LucutL  30.)  When  Pompey  succeeded  Lu- 
cullus in  the  command,  B.  c  66,  he  renewed  the 
alliance  with  Phraates,  to  whose  court  meantime 
the  youngest  son  of  Tigranes,  also  called  Tigrancs, 
had  fled  after  the  murder  of  his  two  brothers  by 
their  father.  Phraates  gave  the  young  Tigrancs  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  was  induced  by  his  son- 
in-law  to  invade  Armenia.  He  advanced  as  far  as 
Artaxata,  and  then  returned  to  Parthia,  leaving 
his  son- in-law  to  besiege  the  city.  As  soon  as  he 
had  left  Armenia,  Tigrancs  attacked  his  sou  and 
defeated  him  in  battle.  The  young  Tigranes  then 
fled  to  his  grandfather  Mithridates,  and  afterwards 
to  Pompey,  when  he  found  the  former  was  unablo 
to  assist  him.  The  young  Tigranes  conducted 
Pompey  against  his  father,  who  surrcndi  red  on  his 
npproach.  Pompey  then  attempted  to  reconcile 
the  father  and  the  son,  and  promised  the  latter  the 
sovereignty  of  Sophanene  ;  but  as  he  si  jrtly  after 
offended  Pompey,  he  was  thrown  into  c  laius,  and 
reserved  for  his  triumph.  When  Phraates  heard 
of  this,  he  sent  to  the  Roman  general  to  demand 
the  young  man  as  his  son-in-law,  and  to  propose 
that  the  Euphrates  should  be  the  boundaiy  between 
the  Roman  and  Parthian  dominions.  Rut  Pompey 
merely  replied,  that  Tigrancs  was  nearer  to  his 
father  thnn  his  hither- in- law,  and  that  he  would 
determine  the  boundary  in  accordance  with  what 
was  just  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  28,  34 — 36 ;  Plut. 
Pomp.  33  ;  Appian,  Syr.  104,  105.)  Matters  now 
began  to  assume'  a  threatening  aspect  between 
Phraates  and  Pompey,  who  had  deeply  injured  the 
former  by  refusing  to  give  him  his  usual  title  of 
"king  of  kings."  Rut  although  Ph mates  marched 
into  Armenia,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Pompey  to 
bring  many  charges  against  him,  and  Tigranes  the 
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Armenian  king,  implored  Pompey's  assistance,  the 
Roman  general  judged  it  more  prudent  not  to  enter 
into  war  with  the  Parthians,  alleging  as  reasons 
for  declining  to  do  so,  that  the  Roman  people  had 
not  assigned  him  this  duty,  and  that  Mithridates 
was  Btill  in  anus.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  6,  7  ;  Plut. 
J'omp.  38,  .'19.)  Phraates  was  murdered  soon 
afterwards  by  his  two  sons  Mithridates  and 
Orodes.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  56.) 

Ahsacks  XIII.,  Mithridates  III.,  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father  apparent- 
ly during  the  Armenian  war.  On  his  return 
from  Armenia,  Mithridutes  was  expelled  from  the 
throne,  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  by  the  Parthian 
senate,  as  it  is  called,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Orodes.  Orodes  appears  to  have  given 
Media  to  Mithridates,  but  to  have  taken  it  from 
him  again  ;  whereupon  Mithridates  applied  to  the 
Roman  general,  Gabinius,  in  Syria,  u.  c.  55,  who 
promised  to  restore  him  to  Parthia,  but  soon  after 
relinquished  his  design  in  consequence  of  having 
received  a  great  sum  from  Ptolemy  to  place  him 
upon  the  throne  of  Egypt  Mithridates,  howeycr, 
seems  to  have  raised  some  troops ;  for  he  subse- 
quently obtained  possession  of  Babylon,  where, 
after  sustaining  a  long  siege,  he  surrendered  him- 
self to  his  brother,  and  was  immediately  put  to 
death  by  his  orders.  (Justin,  xlii.  4 ;  Dion  Cast, 
xxxix.  56  ;  Appian,  Syr.  51 ;  Joseph.  Ji.J.  i.  8.  §  7.) 

Ahsacks  XIV.,  Orodes  I.,  the  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  the  Parthian  king,  whoso  general 
Surenas  defeated  Crassus  and  the  Romans,  in  a  a 
53.  [Crassus.]  The  death  of  Crassus  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  army  spread  uniTersnl 
alarm  through  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Orodes,  becoming  jealous  of  Surenas,  put 
him  to  death,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  army 
to  his  son  Pacorus,  who  was  then  still  a  youth. 
The  Parthians,  after  obtaining  possession  of  all  the 
country  cast  of  the  Euphrates,  entered  Syria,  in 
K.  i  .  51,  with  a  small  force,  but  were  driven  back 
by  Cassius.  In  the  following  year  (a  c.  50)  they 
again  crossed  the  Euphrates  with  a  much  larger 
army,  which  was  placed  nominally  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pacorus,  but  in  reality  under  that  of 
Osaces,  an  experienced  general.  They  advanced 
as  far  as  Antioch,  but  unable  to  take  this  city 
marched  against  Antigonein,  near  which  they  were 
defeated  by  Cassius.  Osaces  was  killed  in  the 
battle,  and  Pacorus  thereupon  withdrew  from  Syria. 
(Dion  Cass.  xl.  28,  29  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  t.  18,  21,  ad 
Fam.  xv.  1.)  Bibulus,  who  succeeded  Cassius  in 
tho  command  in  the  same  year,  induced  Ornoda- 
pantes,  one  of  the  Parthian  satraps,  to  revolt  from 
Orodes,  and  proclaim  Pacorus  king  (Dion  Cass.  xL 
30),  in  consequence  of  which  Pacorus  became  sus- 
pected by  his  father  and  was  recalled  from  the 
army.  (Justin,  xlii.  4.)  Justin  (/.  c.)  seems  to 
have  made  a  mistake  in  stating  that  Pacorus  was 
recalled  before  the  defeat  of  the  Parthians  by  Cas- 
sius. On  tho  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  the  latter  applied  to  Orodes 
for  assistance,  which  he  promised  on  condition  of 
the  cession  of  Syria ;  but  as  this  was  refused  by 
Pompey,  the  Parthian  king  did  not  send  him  any 
troops,  though  he  appears  to  h&ve  been  in  favour 
of  his  party  rather  than  of  Caesar's.  ( Dion  Cass, 
xli.  55  ;  Justin,  /.  e.)  Caesar  had  intended  to  in- 
vade Parthia  in  the  year  in  which  he  was  assassi- 
nated, a  c.44  ;  and  in  the  civil  war  which  followed, 
Hrulua  and  Cassius  sent  Labienus  the  sou  of 
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J  Caesar's  general,  T.  labienus,  to  Orodes  to  solicit 
his  assistance.  This  was  promised  ;  but  the  battle 
of  Philippi  was  fought,  and  Brutus  and  Cassius 
fell  (a  c,  42),  before  Labienus  could  join  them. 
The  latter  now  remained  in  Parthia.  Meantime 
Antony  had  obtained  the  East  in  the  partition  of 
the  Roman  world,  and  consequently  the  conduct 
of  the  Parthian  war ;  but  instead  of  making  any 
preparations  against  the  Parthians,  he  retired  to 
Egypt  with  Cleopatra.  Labienus  advised  the 
Parthian  monarch  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  in- 
vade Syria,  and  Orodes  accordingly  placed  a  great 
army  under  the  command  of  I^abienus  and  Pacorus. 
They  crossed  the  Euphrates  in  a  c.  40,  overran 
Syria,  and  defeated  Saxa,  Antony's  quaestor. 
Labienus  penetrated  into  Cilicia,  where  he  took 
Saxa  prisoner  and  put  him  to  death  ;  and  while  he 
was  engaged  with  a  portion  of  the  army  in  sub- 
duing As:a  Minor,  Pacorus  was  prosecuting  con- 
quests with  the  other  part  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Palestine.  These  successes  at  length  roused  An- 
tony from  his  inactivity.  He  sent  against  the 
Parthians  Ventidius,  the  ablest  of  his  legates,  who 
soon  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  He  defeated 
Labienus  at  Mount  Taunu  in  a  c.  39,  and  put 
him  to  death  when  he  fell  into  his  hands  shortly 
after  the  battle.  By  this  victory  he  recovered 
Cilicia  ;  and  by  the  defeat  shortly  afterwards  of 
Pharnapatea,  one  of  the  Parthian  generals,  he  also 
regained  Syria  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  2-1 — 41;  VelL 
Pat.  ii.  78";  Liv.  Epit.  127  ;  Flor.  iv.  9  ;  Plut. 
Anton,  c.  33  ;  Appian,  D.  C.  v.  65.)  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  c.  38,  Pacorus  again  invaded  Syria 
with  a  still  larger  army,  but  was  completely  de- 
feated in  the  district  called  Cyrrhestice.  Pacorus 
himself  fell  in  the  battle,  which  was  fought  on  the 
9th  of  June,  the  very  day  on  which  Crassus  had 
fallen,  fifteen  years  before.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  19, 
20;  Plut.  Anion,  c  34  ;  Liv.  Epii.  128;  Oros.  vi 
18;  Justin,  /.  c)  This  defeat  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  Parthian  monarchy,  and  was  deeply  felt  by 
the  aged  king,  Orodes.  For  many  days  he  refused 
to  take  food,  and  did  not  utter  a  word ;  and  when 
at  length  he  spoke,  he  did  nothing  but  call 
upon  the  name  of  his  dear  son  Pacorus.  Weighed 
down  by  grief  and  age,  ho  shortly  after  surren- 
dered the  crown  to  his  son,  Phraates,  during  hi* 
life-time.  ( Justin,  L  c ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  23.)  The 
inscription  on  the  nnnexed  coin  is  BA21AEH5 
BA2IAEAN  AP2AKO(T)  ETEPrET(OT)  EI1I- 
4»ANOTZ  *IAEAAHNO(2). 


Arsacks  XV.,  Phraates  IV.,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  the  most  wicked  of  the  sons  of  Orodes, 
commenced  his  reign  by  murdering  his  father,  bis 
thirty  brothers,  and  his  own  son,  who  was  grown 
up,  that  there  might  be  none  of  the  royal  family 
whom  tho  Parthians  could  place  upon  the  throne 
in  his  stead.  In  consequence  of  hi*  cruelty  many 
of  the  Parthian  nobles  fled  to  Antony  (a  c,  37) 
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the  rest  Monaeses,  who  was  one  of  the 
tnnat  distinguished  men  in  Parthia.  At  the  insti- 
gation of  Monaeses,  Antony  resolved  to  invade 
Parthia,  and  promised  Monaeses  the  kingdom. 
Phraates,  alarmed  at  this,  induced  Monaescs  to 
return  to  him ;  but  Antony  notwithstanding  per- 
severed in  his  intention  of  invading  Parthia.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  late  in  the  year  (a.  c  36) 
that  he  commenced  his  march,  as  he  was  unable  to 
himself  away  from  Cleopatra.  The  expedition 
a  perfect  failure  ;  he  was  deceived  by  the 
Armenian  king,  Artavasdes,  and  was  induced  by 
him  to  invade  Media,  where  he  laid  siege  to 
Praaspi  or  Praata.  His  legate,  Statianus,  mean- 
time was  cut  otf  with  10,000  Romans;  and  An- 
tony, folding  that  he  was  unable  to  take  the  town, 
was  At  length  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire 
from  the  country.  In  his  retreat  through  Media 
and  Armenia  he  Inst  a  great  number  of  men,  and 
with  great  difficulty  reached  the  A  raxes  with  a 
part  of  his  troops.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  23 — 31 ;  Plut. 
Ani.  cc  37—51  ;  Strab.  xL  p.  523,  &c.  ;  Liv. 
EpiL  130.) 

The  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  soon  after- 
wards between  Antony  and  Octavianus  compelled 
thi  former  to  give  np  his  intention  of  again  in- 
Tading  Parthia.  He  formed,  however,  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Media  against  the  Partitions, 
and  gave  to  the  former  part  of  Armenia  which 
had  been  recently  conquered.  Rut  as  soon  as 
Antony  had  withdrawn  his  troops  in  order  to 
oppose  Octavianus,  the  Parthian  king  overran  both 
Media  and  Armenia,  and  placed  upon  the  Arme- 
nian throne  Artaxias,  the  son  of  Artavasdes,  whom 
Antony  had  deposed.  (Dion  Cass. xlix. 4-1.)  Mean- 
time the  cruelties  of  Phraates  had  produced 
a  rebellion  against  him.  He  was  driven  out  of  the 
country,  and  Tiri dates  proclaimed  king  in  his 
stead.  Phraates,  however,  was  soon  restored  by 
the  Scythians,  and  Tiridates  fled  to  Augustus,  car- 
rying with  him  the  youngest  son  of  Phraates. 
Hereupon  Phraates  Bent  an  embassy  to  Home  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  his  son  and  Tiridates. 
Augustus,  however,  refused  to  surrender  the 
latter  ;  but  ho  sent  back  his  son  to  Phraates,  on 
condition  of  his  surrendering  the  Roman  standards 
and  prisoners  taken  in  the  war  with  Crassus  and 
Antony.  They  were  not,  however,  given  up  till 
three  years  afterwards  (a.  c.  20),  when  the  visit  of 
Augustus  to  the  cast  appears  to  have  alarmed  the 
Parthian  king.  Their  restoration  caused  universal 
joy  at  Rome,  and  was  celebrated  not  only  by  the 
poets,  but  by  festivals,  the  erection  of  a  tri- 
umphal arch  and  temple,  and  other  monuments. 
Coins  also  were  struck  to  commemorate  the  event, 
on  one  of  which  wc  find  the  inscription  Sionis 
Rkceptir.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  18,  liii.  33,  liv.  8  ; 
Justin,  xlii.  5  ;  Suet.  A  tig.  21 ;  Hor.  E}nst.  L  18. 
56,  Car*,  iv.  15.  6  ;  Ovid,  7m/.  ii.  1.228,  Fast. 
vi.  467,  Ar.  Am.  i.  179,  Ate. ;  Propert,  ii.  10,  iii. 
4,  iii.  5.  49,  iv.  6.79;  Kckhcl,  vi.  pp.94 — 97.) 
Phraates  also  sent  to  Augustus  as  hostages  his 
four  sons,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who  were 
carried  to  Rome.  According  to  some  accounts  he 
delivered  them  up  to  Augustus,  not  through  fear 
of  the  Roman  power,  but  lest  the  Parthians  should 
appoint  any  of  them  king  in  his  stead,  or  accord- 
ing to  others,  through  the  influence  of  his  Italian 
wife,  Thcnnusa,  by  wbsm  he  had  a  fifth  son, 
Phraataces.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  1;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
2.  |  4  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  748,)    In  a.  d.  2,  Phraates 
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took  possession  of  Armenia,  and  expelled  Artavas- 
des, who  had  been  appointed  king  by  Augustus* 
but  was  compelled  soon  after  to  give  it  up  again. 
(Dion  Cass.  Iv.  1 1 ;  Veil.  ii.  101  ;  Tac  Ann.  ii.  4.) 
He  was  shortly  afterwards  poisoned  by  his  wife 
Thermusa,  and  his  son  Phraataces.  (Joseph.  L  c.) 
The  coin  given  under  A  maces  XIV.  is  assigned  by 
most  modem  writers  to  this  king. 

Arracks  XVI.,  Phraatacbr,  reigned  only 
a  short  time,  as  the  murder  of  his  father  and  the 
report  that  he  committed  incest  with  his  mother 
made  him  hated  by  his  subjects,  who  rose  in  re- 
bellion against  him  and  expelled  him  from  the 
throne.  The  Parthian  nobles  then  elected  as  king 
Orodes,  who  was  of  the  family  of  the  Araacidac. 
(Joseph.  /.  c) 

Arsacrs  XVII.,  Orodks  II.,  also  reigned 
only  a  short  time,  as  he  was  killed  by  the  Pan- 
thians  on  account  of  his  cruelty.  Upon  his  death 
the  Parthians  applied  to  the  Romans  for  Vonones, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Phraates  IV.,  who  was  accord- 
ingly granted  to  them.  (Joseph.  U  c;  Tac  Ann. 
ii.  1—4.) 

Arsaces  XVIII.,  Vonones  I.,  the  son  of 
Phraates  IV.,  was  not  more  liked  by  his  subjects 
than  his  two  immediate  predecessors.  His  long 
residence  at  Rome  had  rendered  him  more  a  Ro- 
man than  a  Parthian,  and  his  foreign  habits  and 
manners  produced  general  dislike  among  his  sub- 
jects. They  therefore  invited  Artahanus,  king  of 
Media,  who  also  belonged  to  the  family  of  tho 
Arsacidae,  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom. 
Artabauus  was  at  first  defeated,  but  afterwards 
drove  Vonones  out  of  Parthia,  who  then  took 
refuge  in  Armenia,  of  which  he  was  chosen  king. 
Rut,  threatened  by  Artahanus,  he  soon  fled  into 
Syria,  in  which  province  the  Roman  governor, 
Crcticus  Silauus,  allowed  him  to  reside  with  the 
title  of  king.  (a.  n.  16.)  Two  years  afterwards 
he  was  removed  by  Germauicus  to  Pompeiopolis  in 
Cilicia,  partly  at  the  request  of  Artahanus,  who 
begged  that  he  might  not  be  allowed  to  reside  in 
Syria,  and  partly  because  Germanicus  wished  to 
put  an  alfmnt  upon  PUn,  with  whom  Vonones 
was  very  intimate.  In  the  following  year  (a.  d. 
19)  Vonones  attempted  to  escape  from  Pompeio- 
polis, intending  to  fly  into  Scythia ;  but  he  was 
overtaken  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pyromus,  and 
shortly  after  put  to  death.  According  to  Sueto- 
nius, he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Tiberius  on 
account  of  his  great  wealth.  (Joseph.  L  c.  ;  Tac 
Ann.  ii.  1—4,  56,  58,  68  ;  Suet.  Tiber,  c  49.) 

Arsaces  XIX.,  Artabanis  III.,  obtained 
the  Parthian  kingdom  on  the  expulsion  of  Vonones 
in  a.  d.  16.  The  possession  of  Armenia  was  the 
great  cause  of  contention  between  him  and  the 
Romans;  but  during  the  life-time  of  Germanicus, 
Artahanus  did  not  attempt  to  seize  the  country. 
Germanicus,  on  his  arrival  in  Armenia  in  a.  d.  18, 
recognized  as  king  Zenon,  the  son  of  Polemon, 
whom  the  Armenians  wished  to  have  as  their 
rider,  and  who  reigned  under  the  name  of  Artaxias 
111.;  and  about  the  same  time,  Artahanus  sent  an 
embassy  to  Germanicus  to  renew  the  alliance  with 
the  Romans.    (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  .'>6,  58.) 

After  the  death  of  Germanicus,  Artahanus  be- 
gan to  treat  the  Romans  with  contempt,  placed 
Arsaces,  one  of  his  sons,  over  Armenia,  and  sent 
an  embassy  into  Syria  to  demand  the  treasures 
which  Vonones  had  carried  with  him  out  of  Par- 
thia.  He  also  oppressed  his  subjects,  till  at  lengtb 
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two  oi  the  chief  men  among  the  Parthians  Sin- 
nncca,  and  the  eunuch,  Abdus,  despatched  an 
embassy  to  Tiberius  in  A.  a.  35,  to  lug  him  to 
Bend  to  Parthia  Phraates  one  of  the  ton*  of 
Phraates  IV.  Tiberius  willingly  complied  with  the 
request;  but  Phraates  upon  arriving  in  Syria  was 
carried  off  by  a  disease,  which  was  brought  on  by 
his  disusing  the  Roman  mode  of  living,  to  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  for  so  many  yean,  and 
adopting  the  Parthian  habits.  As  soon  as  Tiberius 
heard  of  his  death,  he  set  up  Tiridates,  nnother  of 
the  Arsacidao,  as  a  claimant  to  the  Parthian  throne, 
and  induced  Mi  thri  dates  and  his  brother  Pharas- 
manes,  Iberian  prince*,  to  invade  Armenia.  The 
Iberians  accordingly  entered  Armenia,  and  after 
bribing  the  servants  of  Areaccs,  the  son  of  Arta- 
banus to  put  him  to  death,  they  subdued  tho 
country.  Orodes,  another  son  of  Artabanus  was 
sent  against  them,  but  was  entirely  defeated  by 
Pharasmanes ;  and  soon  afterwards  Artabanus  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  kingdom,  and  to  fly  for  refuge 
to  the  Hy rcanians  and  Carmnnians.  Hereupon 
Vitellius  the  governor  of  Syria,  crossed  the 
Euphrates  and  placed  Tiridates  on  the  throne. 
In  the  following  year  (a.  d.  36)  some  of  the  Par- 
thian nobles,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Abdagcses, 
the  chief  minister  of  Tiridates  recalled  Artabanus 
■who  in  his  turn  compelled  Tiridates  to  fly  into 
Syria.  (Tac  Arm.  vi.  31— 37,  41 — 14;  Dion 
Cass,  lviii.  26  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5.  §  4.)  When 
Tiberius  received  news  of  these  events  he  com- 
manded Vitellius  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Arta- 
banus (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5.  §  5),  although 
Artabanus  according  to  Suetonius  (Tiher.  c.  66^, 
sent  a  letter  to  Tiberius  upbraiding  him  with  his 
crimes  and  advising  him  to  satisfy  the  hatred  of 
his  citizens  by  a  voluntary  death.  After  the  death 
of  Tiberius  Artabanus  sought  to  extend  his  king- 
dom ;  he  seized  Armenia,  and  meditated  an  attack 
upon  Syria,  but  alarmed  by  the  activity  of  Vitel- 
lius who  advanced  to  the  Euphrates  to  meet  him, 
he  concluded  peace  with  the  Romans  ma"  sacri- 
ficed to  the  images  of  Augustus  and  Caligula. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  27;  Suet.  ViUU.  2,  ddig.  14, 
with  Erncsti's  Excursus.) 

Subsequently,  Artabanus  was  again  expelled 
from  his  kingdom  by  the  Parthian  nobles  but  was 
restored  by  the  mediation  of  Izates  king  of  Adia- 
bene,  who  was  allowed  in  consequence  to  wear  his 
tiara  upright,  and  to  sleep  npon  a  golden  bed, 
which  were  privileges  peculiar  to  the  kings  of  Par- 
thia. Soon  afterwards  Artabanus  died,  and  left 
the  kingdom  to  his  son  Bardanes.  Bardanes  made 
war  upon  Izntes  to  whom  his  family  was  so  deeply 
indebted,  merely  because  he  refused  to  assist  him 
in  making  war  upon  the  Romans ;  but  when  the 
Parthians  perceived  the  intentions  of  Rardanes 
they  put  him  to  death,  and  gave  the  kingdom  to 
his  brother,  Gotarzes.  This  is  the  nccount  given 
by  Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  3)  of  the  reigns  of  Bardanes 
and  Gotarzcs  and  differs  from  that  of  Tacitus 
which  is  briefly  as  follows. 

Arsacrs  XX.,  Gotarzrs  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther, Artabanus  III.;  but  in  consequence  of  his 
cruelty,  the  Parthians  invited  his  brother  Bardanes 
to  the  throne.  A  civil  war  ensued  between  the 
two  brothers  which  terminated  by  Gotarzes  re- 
signing the  crown  to  Bardanes  and  retiring  into 
Hyrcania.  (Tac  Ann.  xi.  8,  9.) 

Arsacrs  XXI.,  Barpanes,  the  brother  of 
the  preceding,  attempted  to  recover  Armenia,  but 
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was  deterred  from  his  design  by  Vibius  Marsus 
the  governor  of  Syria.  He  defeated  his  brother 
Gotarzes  who  had  repented  of  his  resignation, 
and  attempted  to  recover  the  throne;  but  hi* 
successes  led  him  to  treat  his  subjects  with  haugh- 
tiness who  accordingly  put  him  to  death  while  he 
was  hunting,  a.  d.  47.  His  death  occasioned  fresh 
disputes  for  the  crown,  which  was  finally  obtained 
by  Gotarzes ;  but  as  he  also  governed  with  cruelty, 
the  Parthians  secretly  applied  to  the  emperor 
Claudius  to  beg  him  to  send  them  from  Horn* 
Mehcrdates  the  grandson  of  Phraates  IV.  Clau- 
dius complied  with  their  request,  and  commanded 
the  governor  of  Syria  to  assist  Meherdates.  Through 
the  treachery  of  Abgarus  king  of  Edessa,  the  hopes 
of  Meherdates  were  ruined ;  he  was  defeated  in 
battle,  and  taken  prisoner  by  Gotarzes  who  died 
himself  shortly  afterwards  about  a.  d.  50.  (Tac 
Ann.  xi.  10,  xii.  10—14.) 

Arsacrs  XXII.,  Vononks  II.,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  Gotarzes  at  which  time 
he  was  satrap  of  Media.  His  reign  was  short 
(Tac  Ann.  xii.  14),  and  he  was  succeeded  by 

Arsacrs  XXIII.,  Vologrsks  I.,  the  son  of 
Vonones  II.  by  a  Greek  concubine,  according  to 
Tacitus  (Ann.  xii.  14,44);  but  according  to  Jo- 
sephus the  son  of  Artabanus  HI.  (Ani.  xx.  3.  §4.) 
Soon  after  his  accession,  he  invaded  Armenia,  took 
Artaxata  and  Tigranocerta,  the  chief  cities  of  the 
country,  and  dethroned  Rhadamistus  the  Iberian, 
who  had  usurped  the  crown.  He  then  gave  Ar- 
menia to  his  brother,  Tiridates  having  previously 
given  Media  to  his  other  brother,  Pacorus.  These 
occasrences  excited  considerable  alarm  at  Rome,  as 
Nero,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne  (a.  d.55), 
was  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  Nero,  however, 
made  active  preparations  to  oppose  the  Parthians 
and  sent  Domitius  Corbulo  to  take  possession  of 
Armenia,  from  which  the  Parthians  had  meantime 
withdrawn,  and  Quadratus  Ummidius  to  command 
in  Syria.  Vologeses  was  persuaded  by  Corbulo 
and  Ummidius  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Romans 
and  give  as  hostages  the  noblest  of  the  Arsacidac ; 
which  he  was  induced  to  do,  cither  that  he  might 
the  more  conveniently  prepare  for  war,  or  that  he 
might  removo  from  the  kingdom  those  who  were 
likely  to  prove  rivals.  (Tac  Ann.  xii.  50,  xiii. 
5—9.)  Three  years  afterwards  (a.  u.  58),  the 
war  at  length  broke  out  between  the  Parthians 
and  the  Romans ;  for  Vologeses  could  not  endure 
Tiridates  to  be  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  Arme- 
nia, which  he  had  himself  given  him,  and  would 
not  let  hiin  receive  it  as  a  gift  from  the  Romans. 
This  war,  however,  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
Romans.  Corbulo,  the  Roman  general,  took  and 
destroyed  Artaxata,  and  also  obtained  possession 
of  Tigranocerta,  which  surrendered  to  him.  Tiri- 
dates was  driven  out  of  Armenia ;  and  Corbulo 
appointed  in  his  place,  as  king  of  Armenia,  the 
Cappadocian  Tigranes  the  grandson  of  king  Arehe- 
laus  and  gave  certain  parts  of  Armenia  to  the  tri- 
butary kings  who  had  assisted  him  in  the  war. 
After  making  these  arrangements  Corbulo  retired 
into  Syria,  a.  d.  60.  (Tac  Ann.  xiii.  34-41,  xiv.  23- 
2fi;  Dion  Cuss.  lxii.  19, 20.)  Vologeses  however,  re- 
solved to  make  another  attempt  to  recover  Armenia, 
f  I  e  made  preparations  to  invade  Syria  himself,  and 
sent  Monacses  one  of  his  generals,  and  Mono- 
bazus,  king  of  the  Adiabcni,  to  attack  Tigranes 
and  drive  him  out  of  Armenia.  They  accordingly 
entered  Armenia  and  laid  siege  to  Tigranocerta,, 
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bat  weie  unable  to  take  it.  As  Vologeses  also 
found  that  Corbulo  had  taken  every  precaution  to 
secure  Syria,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Corbulo  to 
solicit  a  truce,  that  he  might  despatch  an  embassy 
to  Rome  concerning  the  terms  of  peace.  This  was 
granted  ;  but  as  no  satisiactory  answer  was  ob- 
tained from  Nero,  Vologeses  invaded  Armenia, 
where  he  gained  considerable  advantages  over 
Cacsenninus  Pactus,  and  at  length  besieged  him 
in  his  winter-quarters.  Puetus,  alarmed  at  his 
situation,  agreed  with  Vologeses,  that  Armenia 
should  be  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  and  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  retire  in  safety  from  the 
country,  a.  d.  62.  Shortly  after  this,  Vologeses 
sent  another  embassy  to  Rome ;  and  Nero  agreed 
to  surrender  Armenia  to  Tiridates,  provided  the 
latter  would  come  to  Rome  and  receive  it  as  a  gift 
from  the  Roman  emperor,  r  eace  was  made  on 
these  conditions;  and  Tiridates  repaired  to  Rome, 
a.  o.  63,  where  he  was  received  with  extraordinary 
splendour,  and  obtained  from  Nero  the  Armenian 
crown.  (Tac^m..  xv.  1  — 1»,  25 — 31  ;  Dion  Cass. 
Ixii.  20—23,  lxiii.  1—7.) 

In  the  struggle  for  the  empire  after  Nero's 
death,  Vologeses  sent  ambassadors  to  Vespasian, 
offering  to  assist  him  with  40,000  Parthians.  This 
offer  was  declined  by  Vespasian,  but  he  bade  Vo- 
logeses send  ambassadors  to  the  senate,  and  he 
secured  peace  to  him.  (Tac.  HuLir.M.)  Vologeses 
afterwards  sent  an  embassy  to  Titus,  as  he  was 
returning  from  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  success,  and  present  him  with 
a  golden  crown  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  (a.  n.  72), 
he  sent  another  embassy  to  Vespasian  to  intercede 
oti  behalf  of  Antiochus,  the  deposed  king  of  Com- 
magene.  (Joseph.  D.J.  viL  5.  §  2,  7.  §  3;  com  p. 
Dion  Case.  lxvL  1 1 ;  Suet.  Aer.  57.)  In  A.  o.  75, 
Vologeses  sent  again  to  Vespasian,  to  beg  him  to 
assist  the  Parthians  against  the  Alani,  who  were 
then  at  war  with  them  ;  but  Vespasian  declined  to 
do  so,  on  the  plea  that  it  did  not  become  him  to 
meddle  in  other  people's  affairs.  (Dion  Case.  lxvL 
15;  Suet  Dom.  2 ;  Joseph.  D.J.  vii.  7.  §4.) 
Vologeses  founded  on  the  Euphrates,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Babylon,  the  town  of  Vologesocerta. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vL  30.)  He  seems  to  have  lived  till 
the  reign  of  Domitiaiu 

Ahsackh  XX I V.,  Pacurur,  succeeded  his 
father,  Vologeses  I.,  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Domitian  and  Trajan ;  but  scarcely  anything  is 
recorded  of  his  reign.  He  is  mentioned  by  Martial 
(ix.  36),  and  it  appears  from  Pliny  (Ep.  x.  16), 
that  he  was  in  alliance  with  Decebalus,  the  king 
of  the  Daciaus.  It  was  probably  this  Pacorus 
who  fortified  and  enlarged  the  city  of  Ctesiphon. 
(Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  6.) 

Arsacbr  XXV.,  Chosrobr,  called  by  Dion 
Cassius  Oskoks,  a  younger  son  of  Vologeses  I., 
succeeded  his  brother  Pacorus  during  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  Soon  after  hi*  accession,  he  invaded  Ar- 
menia, expelled  Exedares,  the  son  of  Tiridates, 
who  had  been  appointed  king  by  the  Romans,  and 
gave  the  crown  to  his  nephew  Parthaniasiris,  the 
son  of  his  brother  Pacorus.  Trajan  hastened  in 
person  to  the  east,  conquered  Armenia,  and  reduced 
it  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  Parthama- 
siiis  also  fell  into  his  hands.  After  concluding 
peace  with  Augarus,  the  ruler  of  Edessa,  Trajan 
overran  the  northern  part  of  Mcsojhj  lamia,  took 
Nisihis  and  several  other  cities,  and,  after  a  most 
glorious  campaign,  returned  to  Autioch  to  winter, 
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A.  n.  114.  In  consequence  of  these  successes,  he 
received  the  surname  of  Parthiau  from  the  soldiers 
and  of  Optunut  from  the  senate.  Parthia  was  at 
this  time  torn  by  civil  commotions,  which  rendered 
the  conquests  of  Trajan  all  the  easier.  In  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  a.  n.  1 1 5,  he  crossed 
the  Tigris,  took  Ctesiphon  and  Seleuceia,  and  made 
Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  Roman 
provinces.  After  these  conquests,  he  sailed  down 
the  Tigris  to  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  Indian 
ocean  ;  but  during  his  absence  there  was  a  general 
revolt  of  the  Parthians.  He  immediately  sent 
against  them  two  of  his  generals,  Maximus  and 
Lusitts,  a.  D.  1 16,  the  former  of  whom  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Chosroes,  but  the  latter  met  with 
more  success,  and  regained  the  cities  of  Nisibis, 
Edessa,  and  Seleuceia,  as  well  as  others  which 
had  revolted.  Upon  his  return  to  Ctesiphon,  Tra- 
jan appointed  Parthumasputcs  king  of  Parthia,  nud 
then  withdrew  from  the  country  to  invade  Arabia. 
Upon  the  death  of  Trajan,  however,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (a.  d.  117),  the  Parthians  expelled  Par- 
thamaspates,  and  placed  upon  the  throne  their 
former  king,  Chosroes.  But  Hadrian,  who  had 
succeeded  Trajan,  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  a 
war  with  the  Parthians,  and  judged  it  more  pru- 
dent to  give  up  the  conquests  which  Trajan  had 
gained ;  he  accordingly  withdrew  the  Roman  gar- 
risons from  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia, 
and  made  the  Euphrates,  as  before,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  exact  time 
of  Chosroes'  death  is  unknown;  but  during  the 
remainder  of  his  reign  there  was  no  war  between 
the  Parthians  and  the  Romans,  as  Hadrian  culti- 
vated friendly  relations  with  the  former.  (Dion 
Cass,  ixviii.  17—33;  Aurel.  Vict.  Goes.  c.  13  j 
Paus.  v.  12.  §  4 ;  Spartian,  Hadr.  c.  21.) 

Arracks  XXVII.,  Voloorskr  II.,  succeeded 
his  father  Chosroes,  and  reigned  probably  from 
about  a.  D.  122  to  149.  In  a.  d.  133,  Media, 
which  was  then  subject  to  the  Parthians,  was  over- 
run by  a  vast  horde  of  Alani  (called  by  Diou  Cas- 
sius, Albani),  who  penetrated  also  into  Armenia 
and  Cappadocia,  but  were  induced  to  retire,  partly 
by  the  presents  of  Vologeses,  and  partly  through 
fear  of  Arrian,  the  Roman  govenwr  of  Cappadocia, 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  15.)  During  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian, Volugeses  continued  at  pence  with  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  on  the  accession  of  Antoninus  Pius 
A.  D.  138,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  present 
the  new  emperor  with  a  golden  crown,  which  event 
is  commemorated  on  a  coin  of  Antoninus.  (Eckhel, 
vii.  pp.  5,  10, 1 1.)  These  friendly  relations,  how- 
ever, did  not  continue  undisturbed.  Vologeses 
solicited  from  Antoninus  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  throne  of  Parthia,  which  had  been  taken  by 
Trajan,  but  did  not  obtain  his  request.  He  made 
preparations  to  invade  Armenia,  but  was  deterred 
from  doing  so  by  the  representations  of  Antoninus. 
(Capitol.  Anton.  Pius,  c.  9.) 

Arracks  XXVIII.,  Volooesks  III.,  probably 
a  son  of  the  preceding,  began  to  reign  according 
to  coins  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  53H),  a.  d.  149.  During 
the  reign  of  Antoninus,  he  continued  at  peace 
with  the  Romans ;  but  on  the  death  of  this  em- 
peror, the  long  threatened  war  at  length  broke 
out.  In  A.  D.  162,  Vologeses  invaded  Armenia, 
and  cut  to  pieces  a  Roman  lepion,  with  its  coni- 
maiidcr  Severianus,  at  Elegeia,  in  Armenia.  Ho 
then  entered  Syria,  defeated  Atidius  Cornclianua, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  and  laid  waste  every  thing 
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before  him.  Thereupon  the  emperor  Verus  pro- 
ceeded to  Syria,  but  when  he  reached  Antioch,  he 
remained  in  that  city  and  gave  the  command  of 
the  army  to  Cassius,  who  boon  drove  Vologeses 
otit  of  Syria,  and  followed  up  his  success  by  in- 
vading Mesopotamia  and  Assyria.  He  took  Se- 
leuceia  and  Ctesiphon,  both  of  which  he  sacked 
mid  set  on  fire,  but  on  his  march  homewards  lost 
a  great  number  of  his  troops  by  diseases  and 
famine.  Meantime  Statius  Priscus,  who  had  been 
sent  into  Armenia,  was  equally  successful.  Ho 
entirely  Bubdued  the  country,  and  took  Artaxata, 
the  capitol.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixx.  2,  lxxi.  2  ;  Lucian, 
Alex.  Pteudom.  c  27  ;  Capitol.  At.  Ant.  Phil,  cc. 
8,  9,  Fern*,  cc  6,  7  ;  Eutrop.  viii.  10.)  This 
war  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  the  cession  of 
Mesopotamia  to  the  Romans. 


From  this  time  to  the  downfall  of  the  Parthian 
empire,  there  is  great  confusion  in  the  list  of  kings. 
Several  modern  writers  indeed  suppose,  that  the 
events  related  above  under  Vologeses  I II.,  hap- 
pened in  the  reign  of  Vologeses  II.,  and  that  the 
latter  continued  to  reign  till  shortly  before  the 
death  of  Commodus  (a.  o.  192)  -,  but  this  is  highly 
improbable,  as  Vologeses  II.  ascended  the  throne 
about  a.  d.  122,  and  must  on  this  supposition 
have  reigned  nearly  seventy  years.  If  Vologeses 
III.  began  to  reign  in  a.  d.  149,  as  we  have  sup- 
posed from  Eckhel,  it  is  also  improbable  that  he 
should  have  been  the  Vologeses  spoken  of  in  the 
reign  of  Caracalla,  about  a.  n.  212.  We  are 
therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  there  was  one 
Vologeses  more  than  has  been  mentioned  by  modern 
writers,  and  have  accordingly  inserted  an  ad- 
ditional one  in  the  list  we  have  given. 

AR8ACE8  XXIX.,  Volooksks  IV.,  proba- 
bly ascended  the  throne  in  the  reign  of  Commo- 
dus. In  the  contest  between  Pescennius  Niger 
and  Sevens  for  the  empire,  a.  n.  193,  the  Par- 
thians  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  fonner ; 
and  accordingly  when  Niger  was  conquered, 
Severus  marched  against  the  Parthians.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  brother  of  Vologeses.  His  in- 
vasion was  quite  un^xperted  nnd  completely  suc- 
cessful. He  took  Ctesiphon  after  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance in  a.  d.  1 99,  and  gave  it  to  his  soldiers 
to  plunder,  but  did  not  permanently  occupy  it. 
Herodian  appears  to  be  mistaken  in  saying  that 
this  happened  in  the  reign  of  Artabanus.  (Hero- 
dian. iii.  1,  9,  10;  Dion  Cass.  lxxv.  9;  Spartian. 
Sever,  cc  15,  1(5.)  Keimar  (ad  Dion  Cass.  I.  c.) 
supposes  thnt  this  Vologeses  is  the  same  Vologeses, 
•on  of  Sanatruces,  king  of  Armenia,  to  whom, 
Dion  Cassius  tells  us,  that  Severus  granted  part  of 
Armenia ;  but  the  account  of  Dion  Cassius  is  very 
confused.  On  the  death  of  Vologeses  I V.,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  Parthia  was 
torn  asunder  by  contests  for  the  crown  between 
the  sons  of  Vologeses.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxvii.  12.) 
Arsackb  XXX.,  Vologmks  V.,  a  son  of 
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Vologeses  IV„  was  engaged,  as  already  remarked, 
in  civil  wars  with  his  brothers.  It  was  against 
him  that  Caracalla  made  war  in  a.  d,  215,  bo- 
cause  he  refused  to  surrender  Tiri dates  and  An- 
tiochus,  who  had  fled  to  Parthia  from  the  Romans, 
but  did  not  prosecute  it,  since  the  Parthians 
through  fear  delivered  up  the  persons  he  had  de- 
manded. (Dion  Cass.  Ixxvii.  19.)  He  appears 
to  have  been  dethroned  about  this  time  by  bis 
brother  Artabanus. 

Arsacks  XX  XI.,  Artabanus  IV.,  the  last 
king  of  Parthia,  was  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
and  a  son  of  Vologeses  IV.  According  to  He- 
rodian, Caracalla  entered  Parthia  in  a.  d.  216, 
under  pretence  of  seeking  the  daughter  of  Artaba- 
nus in  marriage ;  and  when  Artabanus  went  to 
meet  him  unarmed  with  a  great  number  of  his  no- 
bility, Caracalla  treacherously  fell  upon  them  and 
put  the  greater  number  to  the  sword  ;  Artabanus 
himself  escaped  with  difficulty.  Dion  C&smus 
merely  relates  that  Artabanus  refuted  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Caracalla,  and  that  the 
latter  laid  waste  in  consequence  the  countries  bor- 
dering upon  Media.  During  the  winter  Artaba- 
nus raised  a  very  large  army,  and  in  the  following 
year,  a.  d.  217,  marched  against  the  Romans. 
Macrinus,  who  had  meantime  succeeded  Caracalla, 
advanced  to  meet  him  ;  and  a  desperate  battle  was 
fought  near  Nisibis,  which  continued  for  two  days, 
but  without  victory  to  either  side.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  day,  Macrinus  sent  an 
embassy  to  Artabanus,  informing  him  of  the  death 
of  Caracalla,  with  whom  the  Parthian  king  was 
chiefly  enraged,  and  offering  to  restore  the  prison- 
ers and  treasures  taken  by  Caracalla,  and  to  pay  a 
large  sum  of  money  besides.  On  these  conditions 
a  peace  was  concluded,  and  Artabanus  withdrew 
his  forces. 

In  this  war,  however,  Artabanus  had  lost  the 
best  of  his  troops,  and  the  Persians  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  recovering  their  long-lost  independ- 
ence. They  were  led  by  Artaxerxes  (Ardshir), 
the  son  of  Sassan,  and  defeated  the  Parthians  in 
three  great  battles,  in  the  last  of  which  Artabanus 
was  taken  prisoner  and  killed,  A.  D.  226.  Thus 
ended  the  Parthian  empire  of  the  Arsacidae,  after  it 
had  existed  476  years.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixx  viii.  1,3, 
26,  27,  lxxx.  3  ;  Herodian,  iv.  9,  11,14,  15,  vi. 
2 ;  Capitol  in.  Motrin,  cc.  H,  12;  Agathias,  Hist.  iv. 
24 ;  Syncellus,  vol.  i.  p.  677,  cd  Dtndorf.)  The 
Parthians  were  now  obliged  to  submit  to  Artax- 
erxes, the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassani- 
dae,  which  continued  to  reign  till  a.  d.  651. 
[Sassanidar.]  The  family  of  the  Arsacidae, 
however,  still  continued  to  exist  in  Armenia  as  an 
independent  dynasty.  [Arsacidar.] 

The  best  modern  works  on  the  history  of  the 
Parthian  kings  are:  Vaillant,  Arsacidarum  impe- 
rii* m  sive  rtgum  Parthorum  hixtoria  ad  fidem  rtumis- 
matum  aceomodaia,  Par.  1725;  Eckhel,  Doctr. 
Num.  Veter.  vol.  iii.  pp.  523—550  ;  C.  F.  Richter, 
Histor.  KriU  Versueh  uber  die  Anacidtm  und  Sas- 
saniden- Dyn atiiie,  Gottingcn,  1304;  Kmuse  in 
Eneh  und  Ciruber"s  Eneyclaj>adiey  Art.  Farther. 

ARSA'CES,  the  name  of  four  Armenian  kings. 
[Arsacidae,  pp.  362,  b.,  363,  b.,  364,  a.] 

ARSA'CIDAE.  1.  The  name  of  a  dynasty  of 
Parthian  kings.  [Arsacbk.] 

2-  The  name  of  a  dynasty  of  Armenian  kings, 
who  reigned  over  Armenia  during  the  wars  of  the 
Romans  with  Mithridetes  the  Great,  king  of  Pou- 
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tM,  and  with  the  Parthian*.  The  history  of  this 
dynasty  is  involved  in  great  difficulties,  as  the 
Latin  and  Greek  authors  do  not  always  agree  with 
the  Armenian  historians,  such  as  Moses' Chorcnensis 
Faustus  Hyzantinus  and  others.  The  Homans  do 
not  cull  the  dynasty  of  the  Armenian  kings  by  the 
name  of  Arsacidae ;  they  mention  several  king*  of 
the  name  of  Araaces,  and  others  descended  from  the 
Parthian  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae,  and  they  seem 
not  to  have  known  several  kings  mentioned  by  the 
Armenian  historians.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Armenian  writers  know  but  one  dynasty  reigning 
in  Armenia  during  that  period,  and  they  do  not 
mention  several  kings  spoken  of  by  the  Romans ; 
or,  if  they  mention  their  names  they  do  not 


■ider  them  as  kings.  The  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  every  account  based  exclusively  on  Roman 
and  Greek  writers  would  be  incomplete  ;  they 
want  to  be  compared  with  the  Armenian  historians, 
and  thus  only  a  satisfactory  result  car.  be  obtained. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the 
different  statements  of  the  western  and  eastern 
historians,  as  the  reader  may  see  from  the  notes  of 
the  brothers  VV  his  ton  and  the  works  of  Vaillant, 
Du  Four  de  Longueruc,  Richter,  and  especially 
St  Martin,  which  are  cited  below. 

The  expression  "kings  of  Armenia"  is  in  many 
instances  vague,  and  leads  to  erroneous  conclusions, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  Arsacidae.  The  trans- 
actions of  the  Romans  with  Armenia  will  present 
much  less  difficulties  if  the  student  will  remember 
that  he  has  to  do  with  kings  in  Armenia,  and  kings 
•f  Armenian  origin  reigning  in  countries  beyond 
the  limits  of  Armenia.  The  history  of  the  Arsa- 
cidae cannot  be  well  understood  without  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  other  dynasties  before  and  after 
that  of  the  Arsacidae;  for  Armenian  kings  were 
known  to  the  Greeks  long  liefore  the  accession  of 
the  Arsacidae  ;  and  the  annals  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire mention  many  important  transactions  with 
kings  of  Armenia,  belonging  to  those  dynasties, 
which  reigned  in  this  country  during  a  period  of 
almost  a  thousand  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Arsa- 
cidae. Rut  as  any  detailed  account  would  be  out 
of  place  here,  we  can  give  only  a  short  sketch. 

I.  Dynasty  of  Haio,  founded  by  Hai'g,  the  son 
of  Gathlas,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  B»  c.  21 1)7. 
Fifty-nine   kings   belong  to  this   dynasty,  and 

them  Zarmai'r,  who,  according  to  the  Ar- 
historians,  assisted  the  Trojans  at  the  siege 
of  their  city,  where  he  commanded  a  body  of  As- 
syrians; Dikran  or  Tigranes  a  prince  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  (Cynqt.  iii.  1,  v.  1,  3,  viii.  3,  4); 
and  Wahe,  the  last  of  his  house,  who  fell  in  a 
battle  with  Alexander  the  Great  in  h.  c.  321). 
The  names  of  the  fifty-nine  kings  the  duration  of 
their  reigns  and  some  other  historical  facts,  mixed 
up  with  fabulous  accounts  are  given  by  the  Ar- 
menian historians. 

II.  Seven  Governor*  appointed  by  Alexander, 
and  after  his  death  by  the  Seleucidae,  during  the 
period  from  320  to  1 49  b.  c 

III.  Dynasty  op  tiik  Arsacidae,  firm  n.  c, 
149  to  a.  Ii.  428.    See  below. 

IV.  Persian  Governor*,  from  a.  d.  428  to 
625. 

V.  Greek  and  Arabian  Governors  from 
A.  D.  632  to  8.55. 

VI.  Dynasty  op  the  Pag  ratio  a k,  from  855 
to  1079.  The  Pagratidae,  a  noble  family  of  Jewish 
origin,  settled  in  Armenia  in  u.  c.  600,  according  to 
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the  Armenian  historians.  They  were  one  of  the 
most  powerful  families  in  Armenia.  After  they 
had  come  to  the  throne,  they  sometimes  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute  to  the  khalifs  and  to  the  em- 
perors of  Constantinople,  and  in  later  times  they 
lost  a  considerable  part  of  Armenia.  A  branch  of 
this  family  reigned  at  Kara  for  a  considerable  time 
after  1079.  Another  brunch  acquired  the  kingdom 
of  Georgia,  which  it  possessed  down  to  the  present 
day,  when  the  last  king,  David,  ceded  his  kinjrdom 
to  Russia,  in  which  country  his  descendants  are 
still  living.  The  princes  of  Ragration  in  Russia 
are  likewise  descended  from  the  Pagratidae,  an- 
other branch  of  whom  settled  in  Imerethia  in  the 
Caucasus  and  its  descendants  still  belong  to  the 
principal  chiefs  of  that  country. 

VII.  Dynasty  of  the  Ardzrunianr,  said  to 
have  been  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of 
Assyria.  Several  members  of  it  were  appointed 
governors  of  Armenia  by  the  first  khalifs.  In  a.  d. 
855,  this  family  became  independent  in  the  northern 
part  of  Armenia  in  the  country  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  Euphrates.  Adom  and  Abusahl,  the 
last  Ardminians  were  killed  in  1080  by  the  em- 
peror Nicephorus  Rotaniates  who  united  their  do- 
minions with  the  Ryzantine  empire. 

VIII.  Mohammedan  dynasties  1.  Of  Kurd- 
ish origin,  from  a.  n.  984  to  a.  d.  1085.  2.  Of 
1  urkoman  origin,  from  a.  d.  10R4  to  a.  d.  1312. 
They  resided  in  ditferent  places,  and  the  extent 
of  their  dominions  varied  according  to  the  military 
success  of  the  khalifs  of  Egypt  and  the  Seljukian 
princes. 

IX.  Dynasties  op  different  origin,  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Some 
kings  belonged  to  the  Pagratidae,  among  whom 
was  the  celebrated  Haython  I.  or  Ilethum  in  1224; 
and  some  were  Latin  princes,  among  u  horn  was  Leo 
VI.  of  Lusignan,  who  was  driven  out  by  the  khalif 
of  Egypt,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1393,  the  last  king 
of  Armenia.  Otto,  duke  of  Brunswick,  from  whom 
is  descended  the  present  house  of  Hanover,  was 
crowned  as  king  of  Armenia  iu  Germany,  but  he 
never  entered  the  country. 

The  Dynasty  of  the  Akbacidar.  (See 
above,  No.  III.)  It  has  already  been  said,  that 
there  are  considerable  discrepancies  between  the 
statements  of  the  Romans  and  those  of  the  Arme- 
nians concerning  this  dynasty.  The  Romans  tell 
us  that  Artaxias,  governor  of  Armenia  Magna  for 
Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  made  himself 
independent  in  his  government  H.C.  188  ;  and  that 
Zadriates  became  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  of  which 
country  he  was  praefect.  The  descendents  of  Ar- 
taxias  became  extinct  with  Tigranes  III.,  who  was 
driven  out  by  Caius  Caesar ;  and  among  the  kings 
who  reigned  after  him,  there  are  many  who  were 
not  Arsacidae,  but  belonged  to  other  Asiatic 
dynasties.  The  Armenians  on  the  contrary  say, 
that  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae  was  founded  by 
Valarsaces  or  VVagharshag,  the  brother  of  Mithri- 
dates  Arsaces  [  Arraces  111.],  king  of  Parthis  by 
whom  he  was  established  on  the  throne  of  Armenia 
in  u.  c  149.  A  younger  branch  of  the  Arsacidae 
was  founded  by  Aftham  or  Ardsham,  son  of 
Ardashes  (Artaxes)  and  brother  of  the  great 
Tigranes,  w  ho  reigned  at  Edcssa,  and  whose  de- 
scendants became  masters  of  Armenia  Magna  after 
the  extinction  of  the  Arsacidae  in  that  country 
with  the  death  of  Tiridates  I.,  w  ho  was  establish- 
ed on  the  throne  by  Nero,  and  who  died 
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probably  in  a.  d.  62.  The  Armenian  historians 
have  tn-ated  with  particular  attention  the  history 
of  the  younger  branch  ;  they  speak  but  little  about 
the  earlier  transaction*  with  Home;  and  they  are 
almost  silent  with  regard  to  those  king*,  the  off- 
spring of  the  kings  of  Pontus  and  Judaea,  who 
were  imposed  upon  Armenia  by  the  Roman*. 
From  this  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Armenians 
considered  those  instrument*  of  the  Roman*  as  in- 
truder* and  political  adventurers,  and  that  the 
Arsacidae  were  the  only  legitimate  dynasty. 
Thus  they  sometimes  speak  of  kings  unknown  to 
the  Romans  and  who  perhaps  were  but  pretend- 
em,  who  had  succeeded  in  preserving  an  obscure 
independence  in  some  inaccessible  corner  of  the 
mountains  of  Armenia.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Romans  with  all  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of 
conquerors  consider  their  instruments  or  allies 
alone  as  the  legitimate  kings  and  they  generally 
■peak  of  the  Arsacidae  as  a  family  imposed 
upon  Armenia  by  the  Parthian*.  As  to  the  origin 
of  the  Armenian  Arsacidae,  both  the  Romans  and 
Armenians  agree,  that  they  were  descended  from 
the  dynasty  of  the  Parthian  Arsacidae,  an  opinion 
which  waa  so  generally  established,  that  Procopius 
(De  Aalijicii*  Justiniuni,  iii.  1)  says  that  nobody 
h.ui  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  fact.  But  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  earlier  kings  who  according  to  the 
Romans  were  not  Arsacidae,  we  must  prefer  the 
statement*  of  the  Armenians  whs  as  all  Orientals 
paid  great  attention  to  the  genealogy  of  their  great 
families  and  who  say  that  those  kings  were  Ar- 
sacidae. 

The  Persian  historians  know  this  dynasty  by 
the  name  of  the  Ashcanians  and  tell  us  that  its 
founder  was  one  Ashk,  who  lived  at  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  But  the  Persian  authors 
throw  little  light  upon  the  history  of  the  Arsa- 
cidae. A  scries  of  the  kings,  according  to 
the  Romans  is  necessary  for  understanding  their 
historians.  But  as  their  statements  are  rather 
one-r.ided,  they  will  be  found  insufficient  not  only 
for  a  closer  investigation  into  the  history  of  Ar- 
menia, but  also  for  many  other  events  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  eastern  empire.  It  has 
therefore,  been  thought  advisable  to  give  first  the 
series  of  the  kings  according  to  the  Roman  writers 
and  afterwards  a  series  of  these  kings  according  to 
the  Roman  accounts  combined  with  those  of  the 
Armenians.  The  chronology  of  this  period  ha* 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  fixed,  and  many  points 
remain  vague. 

The  following  is  a  scries  of  the  Arsacidae  and 
other  king*  of  Armenia  according  to  the  Romans. 

Artaxias  I.,  praefect  of  Armenia  Magna  under 
Antiochua  the  Great,  became  the  independent 
king  of  Armenia  in  b.  c.  188.    [Artaxias  I.] 

Tigrankh  I.,  the  ally  of  Mithridate*  the  Great 
against  the  Roman*.    [Tigranks  I.] 

Artavasdb8  I.,  the  son  of  Tigranea  I.,  taken 
prisoner  by  M.  Antonius.    [Artavasdks  I.] 

Artaxias  II.,  the  son  of  Artavasdcs  I.,  killed 
by  his  rebellious  subjects.    [Artaxias  II.] 

Tigranks  II.,  the  son  of  Artavasdcs  1.,  and 
the  brother  of  Artaxias  II.,  established  in  Armenia 
by  order  of  Augustus,  by  Tiberius  Nero.  [Ti- 
granks II.] 

A  rta  VAftuBs  1 1.,  perhaps  the  son  of  Artaxias  II., 
driven  out  by  his  subjects.    [Artavasdks  II.] 

Tig  ranks  III.,  the  son  of  Tigranes  II.,  the 
competitor  of  Artavasdcs  II.,  driven  out  by  Caius 


Caesar.     He  was  the  last  of  his  race.  [Tl 

URANKS  III.] 

Ariobarzanbs.  After  Artavasdes  II.  and  Ti- 
granes III.  had  been  driven  out  by  the  Romans 
the  choice  of  Augustus  for  a  king  of  the  Arme- 
nians fell  upon  one  Ariobarzanes  a  Median  or 
Parthian  prince,  who  seems  not  to  have  belonged 
to  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae.  As  Ariobar- 
zanes was  a  man  of  great  talents  and  distinguished 
by  bodily  beauty,  a  quality  which  the  eastern 
nations  have  always  liked  to  sec  in  their  kings 
the  Armenians  applauded  the  choice  of  Augustus. 
He  died  suddenly  after  a  short  reign  in  a.  d.  2, 
according  to  the  chronology  of  St.  Martin.  He 
left  male  issue,  but  the  Armenians  disliked  his 
children,  and  chose  Erato  their  queen.  She  was 
perhaps  the  widow  of  Tigranes  HI.  (Tac.  Amu 
iii.  4.) 

Vononhs.  Erato  was  deposed  by  the  Arme- 
nians after  a  short  reign,  and  the  throne  remained 
vacant  for  several  yean,  till  the  Armenians  at 
length  chose  Vonone*  as  their  king,  the  son  of 
Phraates  IV.,  ai>d  the  exiled  king  of  Partbia. 
(a.  d.  16.)  Vonones  maintained  himself  but  one 
year  on  the  throne,  a*  he  waa  compelled  to  fly 
into  Syria  through  fear  of  A  rta  ban  us  III.,  the 
king  of  Parthia.    [Arsacks  X VIII.] 

Artaxias  III.,  chosen  king,  a.  d.  18,  about 
two  years  after  Vonones  had  fled  into  Syria.  [Ar- 
taxias III.] 

Arsacks  I.,  the  eldest  son  of  Artabanus  king 
of  the  Parthians  was  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Armenia  by  hi*  fiither,  after  the  death  of  Artaxias 
III.  He  perished  by  the  treachery  of  Mithridatcs 
the  brother  of  Pharaamanes  king  of  Iberia,  who 
had  bribed  some  of  the  attendants  of  Arsaces  to  kill 
their  master.  After  his  death,  which  happened  in 
a.  d.  35,  Mithridates  invaded  Armenia  and  took 
its  capital,  Artaxata.  Joscphus  (xviiL  3.  §  4.) 
call*  this  Armenian  king  Orodes,  but  this  was  thu 
name  of  his  brother,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus 
was  sent  by  the  Parthian  kmg  to  revenge  his 
death.  (Tac  Ann.  vi.  31—33  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iviii. 
26.) 

Mithridatks  the  aforesaid  brother  of  Pharas- 
manes  waa  established  on  the  throne  of  Armenia 
by  the  emperor  Tiberius,  a.  d.  35.  He  was  re- 
called to  Rome  by  Caligula,  but  sent  into  Armenia 
again  by  Claudius  about  a.  d.  47,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reign,  supported  by  the  Romans,  till  ho 
was  expelled  and  put  to  death  by  his  nephew 
Rhadamistus  a.  d.  52.  (Tac.  Ann,  vi.  33,  ix.  8, 
9,  xii.  44 — 17  ;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  8.) 

Rhadamistus  the  son  of  Pharaamanes  king  of 
Iberia,  was  a  highly  gifted  but  ambitious  youth, 
whom  his  old  father  tried  to  get  rid  of  by  exciting 
him  to  invade  Armenia,  for  which  purpose  he  gave 
him  an  army.  (a.  d.  52.)  Rhadamistus  seconded 
by  the  perfidy  of  the  Roman  praefect  in  Armenia, 
Pollio,  succeeded  in  seizing  upon  the  person  of  his 
uncle,  whom  he  put  to  death  with  his  wife  and 
his  children.  Rhadamistus  then  ascended  the 
throne ;  but  Vologcses  l~,  the  king  of  the  Par- 
thians, took  advantage  of  the  distracted  state  of 
the  country  to  send  his  brother  Tiridates  into 
Armenia,  and  proclaim  him  king.  Tiridates  ad- 
vanced upon  Tigranocerta,  took  this  city  and 
Artaxata,  and  compelled  Rhadamistus  to  fly.  Rha- 
damistus was  subsequently  killed  by  his  father 
Pharasmanes.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  44 — 51,  xiil  6,  37.) 

Tiridatks  1.,  the  brother  of  Vulogesc*  I ,  king 
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of  the  Parthians,  was  driven  oat  of  Armenia  by 
Corbulo,  who  appointed  in  his  place  Tigrancs  IV., 
the  grandson  of  king  Archcluus,  a.  d.  60.  [Ti- 
t;  ranks  I  V.J  Tiridatcs  subsequently  received  the 
crown  aa  a  gift  from  Nero,  a.  d.  63.  [Arsacks 

XXIII.  ,   TlRIDATKS  I.] 

Exkdarks  (Ardathe*  III.),  an  Ar»acid  (of  the 
younger  Armenian  branch),  was  driven  out  by 
Chosrocs  or  Khosrew,  king  of  the  Parthians. 
(Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  17.)  According  to  Moses 
Chorenensis  44 — 57),  Exedares,  who  is  called 
Ardashes  III.,  was  a  mighty  prince,  who  humbled 
the  armies  of  Domitian,  but  was  finally  driven  out 
by  Trajan.  Chosroes  placed  on  the  throne  in  his 
•tend  Parthamasiris,  a  Parthian  prince.  Exedarcs 
reigned  during  forty-two  years,  from  a.  d.  78  to 
120,  but  was  several  times  compelled  to  fly  from 
his  kingdom. 

Parthamasiris,  the  son  of  Pacorus  (Arsaces 

XXIV.  ),  king  of  Parthia,  and  the  nephew  of 
Choaroea,  who  supported  him  against  Trajan. 
Parthamasiris,  reduced  to  extremity,  humbled  him- 
self before  Trajan,  and  placed  his  royal  diadem  at 
the  feet  of  the  emperor,  hoping  that  Trajan  would 
restore  it  to  him  and  recognize  him  as  a  subject 
king.  But  he  was  deceived  in  his  expectation, 
and  Armenia  was  changed  into  a  Ho  man  province. 
According  to  some  accounts,  he  was  put  to  death 
by  Trajan.  (Dion  Cass.  lxviiL  17 — 20;  com  p. 
Eutrop.  viii.  2 ;  Fronto,  J'rincip.  J/isi.  p.  248  tfd. 
Niebuhr.) 

Pakth  amaspatks,  was  appointed  by  Trajan 
king  of  Parthia,  but  after  he  had  been  expelled  by 
the  Parthians  [Arsacks  XXV.];  he  seems  to 
hare  subsequently  received  the  kingdom  of  Armenia 
from  Hadrian.  (Com p.  Spartan.  Hadr.  cc  21,  5, 
where  he  is  called  PsamatoKnru.) 

Achakmbnidks,  the  son  of  Parthamaspates. 
There  arc  some  coins  on  which  he  is  represented 
with  the  diadem,  which  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  him  by  Antoninus  Pius.  (Iamblichus,  ap.  J'hoL 
Cod.  94.  p.  75,  b  ,  ed.  Bekker.) 

Sua  km  its  or  Soiibmvs  (Soaipo*),  the  son  of 
Achacmenides,  was  established  on  the  throne  by 
Thucydides,  the  lieutenant  of  Lucius  (Martius) 
Veins,  during  the  reign  of  M.  A  melius  Antoninus, 
(lamblich.  ap.  I 'hot.  I.  c)  We  Warn  from  Moses 
Chorenensis  (ii.  GO — 64),  that  the  national  king, 
who  was  supported  by  Vologeses  II.  of  Parthia, 
was  Dikran  or  Tigranes.  Soaemus  was  an  Arsacid. 
(Dion  Cass.  Fniym.  Ixxi.  p.  1201,  ed.  Reimar.) 

Sanatrucks  (Sawrpowojj),  the  son  of  Soae- 
mus, as  it  seems,  was  established  on  the  throne  by 
Septimius  Severus.  According  to  Suidas,  he  was 
a  man  highly  distinguished  by  his  warlike  quali- 
ties and  many  nobler  virtues,  lie  seems  to  be  the 
king  of  Armenia  mentioned  by  Dion  Cassius,  who 
was  treacherously  seized  upon  by  Caracalla,  ubout 
a.  n.  212.  The  Armenian  name  of  Sanatruces  is 
Sanadrug.  (Dion  Cass.  lxxv.  9,  lxxrii.  12 ;  Suidas, 
I.  r.  ~XavaTpoiict)i  ;  comp.  Herodian,  iii.  9.) 

Voi.oorhbh,  the  son  of  Sanatruces,  whom  Dion 
Cassius  (lxxvii.  1 2)  calls  king  of  the  Parthians.  [  Ar- 
sacks XX IX.]  Vaillant  thinks  that  he  was  the  king 
seized  upon  by  Caracalla.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Armenian  historians  tell  us  that  Wagharsh,  in 
Greek  Vologeses  or  Valarsases  the  son  of  Dikran 
(Tigranen),  reigned  over  Armenia,  or  part  of 
Armenia,  from  a.  d.  178  to  l.'iK,  and  that  he  per- 
ished in  a  battle  ngaiiibt  the  K  hazars,  near  Der- 
bent,  in  198.    It  is  of  course  impossible  that  he 


should  have  been  seized  by  CaracalLn,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Septimius  Severus  in  211.  Nor 
do  the  Armenians  mention  any  king  of  that  name 
who  was  a  contemporary  either  of  Septimius 
Severus  or  Caracalla.  (Moses  Chorcn.  ii.  65 — 68.) 
Tiridatks  II.,  the  son  of  Vologeses.  [Tiki- 

DATKS  II.] 

Arsacks  1 1., the  brother  of  ArtabanusI  V.,  the  last 
Areacid  in  Parthia,  by  whom  he  was  made  king  of 
Armenia  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus.  (a.  d.  222 — 223.)  When  his  brother 
was  killed  by  Artaxerxes  (Ardashir),  the  first 
Sossanid  on  the  Persian  throne,  he  resisted  the 
usurper,  aud  united  his  warriors  with  those  of 
Alexander  Severus  in  the  memorable  war  against 
Artaxerxes.  [Sassamdak.]  (Procop.  de  Aedificiu 
Justin,  tlx.  1  ;  Dion  Cass.  lxxx.  3,  4  ;  Herodian, 
vi.  2,  &c;  Agathias,  pp.  65,  134,  ed.  Paris.) 

Artavasdks  HI.,  the  ally  of  Sapor  against  the 
emperor  Valerian,  a.  i>.  260.  (Trcbcll.  Poll.  Va- 
lerian. 6.) 

Eusebius  (Hitt.Ecd.  ix.  8)  mentions  a  Christian 
king  of  Armenia  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  sou  of  Artavasdes  III. 
During  the  war  of  Diocletian  with  N  arses,  king  of 
Persia,  this  king  of  Armenia  joined  the  Roman 
army  commanded  by  Qalerius  Caesar.  After  the 
accession  of  Maximinianus  he  was  involved  in  a 
war  with  this  emperor,  who  intended  to  abolish 
tho  Christian  religion  in  Armenia. 

TlRIDATKS  111.     [TlRIDATKS  III.] 

Arsacks  III.  (Tirunus),  the  son  of  Diran 
(TiridateB  III.),  ascended  the  throne  either  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Constantius,  that 
is,  in  a.  d.  354,  or  perhaps  as  early  as  34 1  or  342, 
after  his  father  had  been  made  prisoner  and  de- 
prived of  his  sight  by  Sapor  11-,  king  of  Persia. 
After  the  reconciliation  of  Sapor  with  his  captive 
Diran  (Tiri dates),  Arsaces  was  chosen  king,  siucc 
his  father,  on  account  of  his  blindness  was  unable 
to  reign  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  eastern 
nations,  which  opinion  was  also  entertained  by  tho 
Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  whence  we  so  often 
find  that  when  an  emperor  or  usurper  succeeded 
in  making  his  rival  prisoner,  he  usually  blinded 
him,  if  he  did  not  venture  to  put  him  to  death. 
The  nomination  of  Arsaces  was  approved  by  the 
emperor  Constantius.  The  new  king  nevertheless 
took  the  port  of  Sapor  in  his  war  with  the  Romans, 
but  soon  afterwards  made  peace  with  the  latter. 
He  promised  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  Con- 
stantius allowed  him  to  marry  Olympiaa,  the 
daughter  of  the  praefect  Ablavius,  a  near  relation 
I  of  the  empress  Coustantia,  and  who  had  been  be- 
trothed to  Conslans,  the  brother  of  Constantius. 
Olympias  was  afterwards  poisoned  by  a  mistress 
of  Sapor,  an  Armenian  princess  of  the  name  of 
P'harhandsem. 

To  punish  the  defection  of  Arsaces,  Sapor  in- 
vaded Armenia  and  took  Tigranocerto.  Ho  was 
thus  involved  in  a  war  with  the  emperor  Julian, 
the  successor  of  Constantius,  who  opened  his 
famous  campaign  against  the  Persians  (a.  d.  363) 
in  concert  with  Arsaces,  on  whose  active  co-oper.i- 
tiou  the  success  of  the  war  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pended. But  Julian's  sanguine  expectations  of 
overthrowing  the  power  of  the  Saasanidac  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  pusillanimity,  or  more  probably 
well  calculated  treachery,  of  Arsaces,  who  withdrew 
his  troops  from  the  Roman  camp  near  Ctesiphon  in 
the  mouth  of  June,  363.    Tlicuce  the  disastrous 
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retreat  of  the  Romans  and  the  dentil  of  Julian, 
who  died  from  a  wound  on  the  26ih  of  the  same 
month.  Jovian,  who  was  chosen  emperor  in  the 
camp,  saved  the  Roman  army  by  a  treaty  in  July, 
by  which  he  renounced  his  sovereignty  over  the 
trihutary  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Iberia. 
Arsaces,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  the  reward  of  his 
treachery,  ventured  into  the  camp  of  Sapor.  He 
was  at  first  received  with  honour,  but  in  the 
midst  of  an  entertainment  was  seized  by  order  of 
Sapor  and  confined  in  the  tower  of  Oblivion  at 
Ecbatana,  where  he  was  loaded  with  silver  chains. 
He  died  there  by  the  hand  of  a  faithful  servant, 
whom  he  implored  to  release  him  with  his  sword 
from  the  humiliation  of  his  captivity.  Arsaces 
reigned  tyrannically,  and  had  a  strong  party 
against  hitn,  especially  among  the  nobles.  (Amm. 
Marc  xx.  11,  xxi.  6,  xxiii.  2,  3,  xxv.  7,  xxvii. 
12  ;  Procop.  de  Ikll.  Pen.  i.  5.) 

Para,  the  son  of  Arsaces  III.  and  Olympias. 
(Tillemont,  Hisioire  des  Emjxreurt.)  No  sooner 
had  Sapor  seized  Arsaces,  than  he  put  one  Aspa- 
curcs  on  the  throne  of  Armenia.  Para,  the  heir 
and  successor  of  Arsaces,  was  reduced  to  the  pos- 
session of  one  fortress,  Artogerassa  (perhaps  Arta- 
gcra,  or  Ardis,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Tigris, 
above  Diyirbekr  or  Amida),  where  he  was  be- 
sieged with  his  mother  Olympias  by  the  superior 
forces  of  Sapor.  The  fortress  surrendered  after  a 
gallant  defence,  Olympias  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror,  but  Para  escaped  to  Ncocaesarcia, 
and  implored  the  aid  of  the  emperor  Valens.  The 
emperor  ordered  him  to  be  well  treated,  and  pro- 
mised to  assist  him.  Tcrentius,  a  Roman  general, 
led  the  fugitive  king  buck  into  Armenia  with  a 
sufficient  force,  and  Para  was  acknowledged  a» 
king ;  and  though  attacked  by  Sapor,  he  continued 
to  reign  with  the  assistance  of  the  Romans.  Para 
was  a  tyrant.  Misled  by  the  intrigues  of  Sapor, 
he  killed  Cylaces  and  Artahanus,  two  of  his  chief 
ministers.  As  Valens  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Armenian  king,  Tcrentius  persuaded 
him  to  go  to  Cilicia,  pretending  that  the  emperor 
wished  to  have  an  interview  with  him.  When 
Para  arrived  at  Tarsus,  he  was  treated  with  due 
respect,  but  so  closely  watched  as  to  be  little  better 
than  a  prisoner.  He  escaped  with  a  body  of  light 
cavairy,  and  swimming  across  the  Euphrates,  ar- 
rived safely  in  Armenia  in  spite  of  an  ardent  pur- 
suit. He  continued  to  show  himself  a  friend  of 
the  Romans,  but  Valens  distrusted  him  and  re- 
solved upon  his  death.  Trajanus,  a  Roman  dux, 
or  general,  executed  the  emperor's  Bccrct  order. 
He  invited  Para  to  a  banquet,  and  when  the  guests 
were  half  intoxicated,  a  band  of  Roman  soldiers 
rushed  in,  and  Para  and  his  attendents  were  slain 
after  a  brave  resistance,  A.  D.  374  or  377.  The 
Armenian  name  of  Para  is  Bab.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xxvii.  12.  xxx.  1.) 

Arsaces  IV.  (V.  of  Vaillant),  the  son  of  Para 
or  Rib.  According  to  Vaillant,  he  was  the  ne- 
phew of  Para,  being  the  son  of  one  Arsaces  (IV. 
of  Vaillant),  who  was  the  brother  of  Para  ;  this 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  distinguished  histo- 
rians, but  it  seems  untenable.  Arsaces  IV.  reigned 
a  short  time  together  with  his  brother  Valarsaces 
or  Wagharshag,  who  died  soon.  In  a  war  against 
nn  usurper,  IVarnztad,  the  son  of  A  nob.  who  was 
the  brother  of  Arsaces  III.,  Arsaces  IV.  showed 
such  a  want  of  character  and  energy  that  he  owed 
his  success  merely  to  the  bad  conduct  of  the 
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usurper,  who  was  at  first  supported  by  the  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great.  The  weakness  of  Arsaces 
being  manifest,  Theodosius  and  Sapor  III.  formed 
and  carried  into  execution  the  plan  of  dividing 
Armenia.  Arsaces  was  allowed  to  reign  as  a 
vassal  king  of  Constantinople  in  the  western  and 
smaller  part  of  Armenia,  while  the  larger  and 
eastern  part  became  the  share  of  Sapor,  who  gave 
it  to  Chosroes  or  Khosrew,  a  noble  belonging  to 
the  house  of  the  Arsacidae,  of  which  there  were 
still  some  branches  living  in  Persia.  According  to 
St.  Martin  this  happened  in  387.  Procopius 
mentions  one  Tigranes,  brother  of  Arsaces,  who 
reigned  over  eastern  Armenia,  which  he  ceded  to 
Sapor.  The  whole  history  of  the  division  of  Ar- 
menia is  very  obscure,  and  the  chief  sources,  Pro- 
copius and  Moses  Chorenensis  are  in  manifest  con- 
tradiction. Arsaces  IV.  died  in  389,  and  his 
dominions  were  conferred  by  the  emperor  upon  his 
general,  Casavon,  who  was  descended  from  tho 
family  of  the  Gamsaragans,  which  was  a  branch 
of  the  Arsacidae.  It  seems  that  this  general  was 
a  most  able  diplomatist,  and  that  his  nomination 
was  a  plot  concerted  between  him  and  Theodosius 
to  bring  all  Armenia  under  the  imperial  authority ; 
Casavon  declared  himself  a  vassal  of  Chosroes,  and 
this  vassal  suddenly  broke  his  allegiance  towards 
Sapor,  and  submitted  to  Theodosius.  On  thin 
Bahnun  IV.,  the  successor  of  Sapor,  invaded  Ar- 
menia, seiied  Chosroes  and  put  Bahrain  Shapur 
(Sapor)  the  brother  of  Chosroes,  on  the  vassal 
throne  of  (eastern)  Armenia.  (392.)  In  414, 
Chosroes  was  re-established  by  Yezdegerd  I.,  the 
successor  of  Bahnun  IV.,  and  after  the  death  of 
Chosroes,  in  415,  Yetdegerd's  son,  Shapur  or  Sa- 
por, became  king.  Sapor  died  in  419,  and  till 
422  there  was  an  interregnum  in  Armenia  till  Ar- 
d ashes  (Artasires)  ascended  the  throne.  (Proco- 
pius. de  Aedif.  Justin.  iiL  1.  5  ;  De  Bell.  Pen.  ii. 
3 ;  Moses  Choren.  iii.  40,  &c.,  49,  &c) 

Artasirks,  the  last  Arsacid  on  the  throne  of 
Armenia,  the  son  of  Bahrain  Shapur,  and  the 
nephew  of  Chosroes.  Moses  Chorenensis  tells  us, 
that  his  real  name  was  Ardashes.  (Artascs  or 
Artaxes.)  He  was  made  king  of  Armenia  in  422, 
by  Bahnun  IV.,  who  ordered  or  requested  him  to 
adopt  the  name  of  Ardnshir  (Artasires  or  Artax- 
erxes).  As  Artasires  was  addicted  to  vices  of 
every  description,  the  people,  or  rather  the  nobles 
of  Armenia,  wished  for  another  king.  Since  the 
conversion  of  prince  Gregory  (afterwards  St.  (ire- 
gory),  the  son  of  A  nag,  the  Arsacid,  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
the  Anneniaus  had  gradually  adopted  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  and  there  was  a  law  that  the  patri- 
arch should  always  be  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  of  the  Arsacidae.  During  the  reign  of  Ar- 
tasires tiie  office  of  patriarch  was  held  by  Isaac, 
to  whom  the  nobles  npplied  when  they  wished  to 
choose  another  king ;  but  Isaac  aware  that  their 
choice  would  fall  upon  Bahnun,  the  heathen  king 
of  Persia,  refused  to  assist  them.  The  nobles 
thereupon  applied  straightway  to  Bah  ram,  who  in- 
vaded Armenia,  deposed  Artasires,  and  united  his 
dominions  to  Persia,  A.  D.  428.  From  this  time 
eastern  Armenia  was  called  Persarmenia.  (Pro- 
cop.  De  Aedif.  Justin,  iii.  1,5;  Moses  Choren. 
iii.  63,  Sic. ;  Asscmani,  BiUiothccu  OHejitalu,  voL 
iii.  pars  i.  p.  396,  &c.) 

The  following  chronological  table,  which  differs  in 
some  points  from  the  preceding  narrative,  is  token 
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from  St.  Mnrtin,  and  is  founded  upon  the  Armcninn 
histories  of  Mostes  Chorenen&is  and  Faustus  Byznn- 
tinus,  compared  with  the  Creek  and  Roman  authors. 

A.  The  first  or  eider  Branch  in  Armenia  Magna. 
H.  c.  1 49.  Valarsaces  or  Wagharshug  I.,  founder  of 
the  Armenian  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae,  established 
on  the  throne  of  Armenia  by  his  brother,  Mithri- 
dates  Arsaces  [Arsacbs  VI.  J  king  of  the  Parthian*. 
— B.C  127.  Arsaces  OT  Arshag  I.,  his  son. — B.C  1 1 4. 
Artaces,  Artaxes,  or  Ardashes  I.,  his  son. — B.  c. 
89.  Tigranes  or  Dikran  I.  (II.),  his  son. — B.  c  36. 
Artavasdes  or  Artawazt  I.,  hit.  son. — B,  c.  30.  Ar- 
taxes  1 1.,  his  son. —  u.  c  '20.  Tigranes  II.,  brother 

of  Artaxes  II. — B.  c.  Tigranes  III. — B.  c.  C. 

Artavasdes  II.— B.  c  5.  Tigranes  III.  re-esta- 
blished.— B.  c.  2.  Erato,  queen. 

a.  B.  2.  Ariobarzanes,  a  Parthian  prince,  esta- 
blished by  the  Romans. — a.  i>.  4.  Artavasdes  III. 
or  Artabases,  his  son. — a.  v.  5.  Erato  re-established ; 
death  uncertain. —  ....Interregnum. — a.  o.  16. 
Vonones. — a.  n.  17.  Interregnum. — a.  d.  18.  Zeno 
of  Pontus,  surnamed  Artaxias. —  . . .  Tigranes  IV., 
son  of  Alexander  Herodes. —  a.  d.  35.  Arsaces  II. 
— a.  n.  35.  Mitbridates  of  Iberia. — a.  o.  51.  Rha- 
damistus  of  Iberia. — a.  t>.  52.  Tiridates  I.— a.  d. 
CO.  Tigranes  V.  of  the  race  of  Herodes.— a.  d.  62. 
Tiridates  I.  re-established  by  Nero,  reigned  about 
eleven  years  longer. 

B.  The  second  or  younger  Branch,  at  first  at 
Ede&sa,  and  sometimes  identical  with  the  "Reges 
<>srhoe'nenscs,"  afterwards  in  Armenia  Magna. 
B.  c  38.  Arsham  or  Ardsham,  the  Artabuzes  of 
Joseph  us.  (Ant.  Jud.  xx.  2.) — B.  t.  10.  Mnnu,  his 
son. — B.  c  5.  Alignrus,  the  son  of  Arsham,  the 
Ushama  of  the  Syrians.  This  is  the  celebrated 
Abgarus  who  is  said  to  have  written  a  letter  to 
our  Saviour.  (Moses  Chor.  K.  29.) 

a.  l>.  32.  Anane  or  A  nan  us,  the  son  of  Abgarus. 
— a.  o.  36.  Sanadrug  or  Sanatruces,  the  son  of  a 
sister  of  Abgares,  usurps  the  throne. — a.  d.  58. 
Erowant,  an  Arsucid  by  the  female  line,  usurps  the 
throne ;  conquers  all  Armenia ;  cedes  Edessa  and 
Mesopotamia  to  the  Romans. — a.  d.  78.  Ardashes 
or  Artaxes  III.  (Excdares  or  Axidares),  the  son  of 
Sanadrug,  established  by  Vologeses  I.,  king  of  the 
Parthians. — a.  o.  120.  Ardawazt  or  Artavasdes  I V., 
son  of  Ardashes  III.,  reigns  only  some  months. — 
a.  d.  121.  Diran  or  Tiranus  I.,  his  brother. — a.  d. 
142.  Dikran  or  Tigranes  VI.,  driven  out  by  Lucius 
(Marti us)  Verus,  who  put*  Soaemus  on  the  throne. 
— a.  d.  1 78.  Wagharsh  or  Vologeses,  the  son  of 
Tigranes  VI. — a.  d.  198.  Chosroes  or  Khosrew  I., 
■umamed  Mcdz,  or  the  Great,  the  (fabulous)  con- 
queror (overrunner)  of  Asia  Minor;  murdered  by 
the  Arsucid  Anag,  who  was  the  father  of  St.  Ci re- 
gory,  the  apostle  of  Armenia. — a.  i>.  232.  Ardashir 
or  Artaxerxcs,  the  first  Sossanid  of  Persia. — a.  d. 
259.  Dertad  or  Tiridates  1 1.,  sumamed  Medz,  the 
son  of  Chosroes,  established  by  the  Romans. — a.  d. 
314.  Interregnum.  Sanadrug  seizes  northern  Ar- 
menia, and  Pagur  southern  Armenia,  but  only  for 
a  short  time. — a.  p.316.  Chosroes  or  Khosrew  II., 
surnamed  P'hok'hr,  or  "the  Little,"  the  son  of 
Tiridates  Mczd. — a.  d.  325.  Diran  or  Tiranus  1 1., 
his  son. — a.  d.  341.  Arsaces  or  Arshag  III.,  his  son. 
— a.  n.  370.  Rab  or  Para. — a.  o.  377.  Waruztad, 
usurper. — a.  n.  382.  Arsaces  IV.  (and  Valarsaces 
or  Wagharshag  II.,  his  brother). — a.  d.  3R7.  Ar- 
menia divided.  —  a.  n.  383.  Arsaces  IV.  dies, 
faxavon  in  Roman  Armenia,  Chosroes  or  Khosrew 
III.  in  Persarmenia. — a.  d.  392.  Bahram  Shapur 
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(Sapor),  the  brother  of  Chosroes  III. — a.  d.  414. 
Chosroes  re-established  by  Yczdegerd. — a.  d.  415. 
Shapur  or  Sapor,  the  son  of  Yezdejierd — a.  d.  419. 
Interregnum. — a.  d.  422.  Ardashes  or  Ardashir 
(Artasires)  IV. — a.  d.  420.  End  of  the  kingdom 
of  Armenia.  (Comp.  Vaillant, /?«/«««!  A  r*acvlarumt 
especially  Elenchus  Itcijum  A  rmeniue  Afajori»,  in  the 
1  st.  vol. ;  Du  Pour  de  Longuerue,  A  tmuUs  A  rsuci- 
aUtrum,  Strasb.  1732;  Richtcr,  llidor.  Krit.  Versueh 
iiAer  die  Armciden  vnd  Sassaniden-Dyuusticn,  Gbt- 
tingen,  1804;  St.  Martin,  Mimoires  kisioriuHes  et 
yu*/rtipk.  $ur  PArminit,  vol.  i.)  [  W.  P.] 

AKSA'MENES  ( 'Apaautrni ),  the  son  of 
Dareius,  the  commauder  of  the  Utii  and  Myci  in 
the  armv  of  Xerxes.    (Herod,  vii.  68.) 

ARSAMES  ('hpoaw).  1.  The  father  of 
Hvstaspcs  and  grandfather  of  Dareius.  (Herod, 
i.  209,  vii.  11,  224.) 

2.  Also  called  Arsanes,  the  great  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  and  the  son  of  Dareius  and  Artys- 
tone,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  commanded  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes  the  Arabians  and  the  Aethiopians 
who  lived  above  Egypt.  (Herod,  vii.  69.)  Aes- 
chylus (/Vr*.  37,  !>"0)  speaks  of  an  Arsames,  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  Egyptians  from  Memphis  iu 
the  army  of  Xerxes. 

3.  An  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxcs  Mnemon, 
murdered  by  his  brother  Artaxerxcs  Ochus.  (Plut. 
ArVix.  c.  30.) 

4.  Supposed  on  the  authority  of  a  coin  to  have 
been  a  king  of  Armenia  about  the  time  of  Seleucus 
II.,  and  conjectured  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  citv  of  Arsainosnta.    (  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  204,  &c.) 

ARSE'NIUS  ('Apoivios).  1.  Of  Constantinople, 
surnamed  Autorianua,  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  educated  in  some 
monastery  in  Nicaca.  of  which  he  afterwards  be- 
camo  the  head.  After  he  had  held  this  office  for 
some  time,  he  led  a  private  and  ascetic  life ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  passed  some  time  also  in  one  of  the 
monasteries  on  mouut  Athos.  At  length,  about 
A.  D.  1255,  the  emperor  Theodorus  I>aacaris  the 
Younger  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch. 
In  a.  D.  1259,  when  the  emperor  died,  he  appointed 
Arsenius  and  Gcorgius  Muzalo  guardians  to  his  son 
Joannes;  but  when  Muzalo  began  to  harbour  trea- 
cherous desigus  against  the  young  prince,  Arsenius, 
indignant  at  such  faithless  intrigues,  resigned  the 
office  of  patriarch,  and  withdrew  to  a  monastery. 
In  A.  n.  1260,  when  the  Greeks  had  recovered 
possession  of  Constantinople  under  Michael  Palaeo- 
logus,  Arsenius  was  invited  to  the  imperial  city, 
and  requested  to  resume  the  dignity  of  patriarch. 
In  the  year  following,  the  emperor  Michael  Palaeo- 
logus  ordered  prince  Joannes,  the  son  of  Theodorus 
Lascaris,  to  be  blinded ;  and  Arsenius  not  only 
censured  this  act  of  the  emperor  publicly,  but  pu- 
nished him  for  it  with  excommunication.  Michael 
in  vain  implored  forgiveness,  till  at  length,  enraged 
at  such  presumption,  he  assembled  a  council  of 
bishops,  brought  several  fictitious  accusations  against 
his  patriarch,  and  caused  him  to  be  deposed  and 
exiled  to  Proconncsus.  Here  Arsenius  survived 
his  honourable  disgrace  for  several  years ;  but  the 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Fabricius  places  it 
in  a.  n.  1264.  He  was  a  man  of  great  virtue  and 
piety,  but  totally  unfit  for  practical  life.  At  the 
time  when  he  was  yet  a  monk,  he  wrote  a  synopsis 
of  divine  laws  {Synapsis  Canonum),  collected  from 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  and  tho  decrees  of  coun- 
cils.   The  Greek  original,  accoinpuiicd  ly  a  Latin 
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translation,  was  published  by  H.  Justellus  in  the 
liibliotk.  Jur.  Canon.  voL  ii.  p.  749,  &c  His  will 
likewise,  with  a  Latin  translation,  was  published 
by  Cotelerius,  Afonumcnt.  ii.  p.  168,  &c.  (Pachy- 
mer.  ii.  15,  iii.  1,  2,  10,  14, 19,  iv.  1 — 16;  Nice- 
phorus  Qregoras,  iii.  1,  iv.  l,Ac;  Cave,  t list.  Lit. 
i.  p.  725,  &c^  ed.  London  ;  Fabr.  BihL  Grate,  xi. 
p.  581.) 

2.  A  Greek  monk  (Cave  calls  him  Patricias 
Romanos),  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  was  distinguished  for  his  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  The  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great  invited  him  to  his  court,  and 
entrusted  to  him  the  education  of  his  sons  Arcadius 
and  Honoriua,  whose  father  Arsenius  was  called. 
At  the  age  of  forty,  he  left  the  court  and  went  to 
Egypt,  where  he  commenced  his  monastic  life  at 
Sceti*  in  the  desert  of  the  Thebnis.  There  he  spent 
fortv  years,  and  then  migrated  to  Troe,  a  place 
near  Memphis,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  with  the  exception  of  three  years,  which 
he  spent  at  Canopus.  He  died  at  Troe  at  the  age 
of  ninety-five.  There  exists  by  him  a  short  work 
containing  instructions  and  admonitions  for  monks, 
which  is  written  in  a  truly  monastic  spirit  It  was 
published  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Combefisius 
in  his  A  ucturium  Novissimum  Bibfioth.  Patr.,  Paris, 
1672,  p.  301,  &c  We  also  possess  forty-four  of 
his  remarkable  sayings  (apojAthegmata),  which  had 
been  collected  by  his  ascetic  friendB,  and  which  are 
printed  in  Cotelerius'  Mimumenia^  i.  p.  353.  (Care, 
I/ut.  Ut.  ii.  p.  80,  cd.  London ;  Fabr.  DiU.  Grace 
xi.  p.  580,  &c.)  [L.  S.J 

ARSES,  NARSES,  or  OARSES  ('Vnjf, 
Ndpcrni,  or  'Odfxnj* ),  the  yonngest  son  of  king  Ar- 
taxcrxes  III.  (Ochus.)  After  the  eunuch  Bagoas 
had  poisoned  Artaxerxea,  he  raised  Arses  to  the 
throne,  n.  c.  339 ;  and  that  he  might  have  the 
young  king  completely  under  his  power,  he  caused 
the  king's  brothers  to  be  put  to  death ;  but 
one  of  them,  Bisthnnes,  appears  to  have  escaped 
their  fate.  (Arrian,  A  nab.  hi.  19.)  Arses,  how- 
ever, could  but  ill  brook  the  indignities  committed 
against  his  own  family,  and  the  bondage  in  which 
he  himself  was  kept ;  and  as  soon  as  Bagoas  per- 
ceived that  the  king  was  disposed  to  take  ven- 
geance, he  had  him  and  his  children  too  put  to 
death,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  The  royal 
house  appears  to  have  been  thus  destroyed  with 
the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  Bisthnnes, 
and  Bagoas  raised  Dareius  Codomannus  to  the 
throne.  (Diod.  xvii.  5;  Strab.  xv.  p.  736  ;  Plut. 
de  Fort  Alex.  ii.  3,  ArUut.  1  ;  Arrian,  Anab.  ii. 
14;  Ctrsiaa,  Pen.  p.  151,  ed.  Lion;  SvncclL 
pp.  145,  392,  394,  487,  ed.  Dindorf.)  [L.'S.] 

ARSl'NOE  ('Aptrtvov).  1.  A  daughter  of  Phc- 
geus,  and  wife  of  Alcmaeon.  As  she  disnpproved 
of  the  murder  of  Alcmaeon,  the  sons  of  Phegens 
put  her  into  a  chest  nnd  carried  her  to  Agnpennr 
at  Tegea,  where  they  accused  her  of  having  killed 
Alcmaeon  herself.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  5  ;  Aixmakon, 

AliKNOR.) 

2.  The  nurse  of  Orestes,  who  saved  him  from 
the  hands  of  his  mother  Clytemnestm,  and  carried 
him  to  the  nged  Strophius,  the  father  of  Pvlades. 
(Pind.  Pytk  xi.  25,  54.)  Other  traditions*  called 
this  nurse  Laodamcia.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  I.  c.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Leucippus  and  Philodice,  and 
sister  of  Hilaeim  and  Phoebe,  the  wives  of  the 
Dioscuri.  By  Apollo  she  became  the  mother  of 
Eriopis,  and   the  Messcnian  tradition  regarded 
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Asclepius  also  as  her  son.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3  2 
Paus.  ii.  26.  §  6 ;  Schol.  ad  Pmd.  Pyth.  iii.  1 4  ; 
Cic.  d*  Sat.  Deor.  iii.  22.)  At  Sparta  she  had  a 
sanctuary  and  was  worshipped  as  a  heroine.  (Paus. 
iii.  12.  §7.)  [L.  S.J 

ARSl'NOE  {%Kpaiv6n).  1.  Tho  mother  of 
Ptolemy  L,  king  of  Egypt,  was  originally  a  concu- 
bine of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  was  given  by  Philip  to  Lagus,  a  Macedonian, 
while  she  was  pregnant  with  Ptolemy.  Hence 
Ptolemy  was  regarded  by  the  Macedonians  as  the 
son  of  Philip.  (Paus.  i.  6.  §  2  ;  Curt.  ix.  8 ;  Sui- 
das,  s.  v.  fuxyos.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.  and  Berenice, 
born  about  a.  c  316,  was  married  in  o.  c.  300  to 
Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  then  far 
advanced  in  years.  Lysimachus  had  put  away 
Amastris  in  order  to  marry  Arsinoe,  nnd  upon  the 
death  of  the  former  in  a.  c  288  [Amastris], 
Arsinoe  received  from  Lysimachus  the  cities  of 
Hcraclcia,  Amastris,  and  Dium,  as  a  present. 
(PluL  Dcmtr.  31  ;  Paus.  i.  10.  §  3  ;  Memnon,  ap. 
Phot.  p.  225,  a.  30,  ed.  Bekker.) 

Arsinoe,  who  was  anxious  to  secure  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  for  her  own  children,  was 
lous  of  her  step-son  Agathocles,  who  was  married 
to  her  half-sister  Lysandra,  tho  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  I.  and  Eurydice.  Through  the  intrigues 
of  Arsinoe,  Agathocles  was  eventually  put  to 
death  in  a.  c.  284.  [  Aoathoclks,  p.  65,  a.] 
This  crime,  however,  led  to  the  death  of  Lysima- 
chus ;  for  Lysandra  tied  with  her  children  to  Sc- 
leucus  in  Asia,  who  was  glad  of  tho  pretext  to 
march  against  Lysimachus.  In  the  war  which 
followed,  Lysimachus  lost  his  life  (u.c.  281); 
and  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Arsinoe 
first  fled  to  Ephesus,  to  which  Lysimachus  had 
given  the  name  of  Arsinoe  in  honour  of  her  (Steph. 
Byi.  $.  v.  *E^«<ror),  and  from  thence  (Polyaen. 
viii.  57)  to  Cassandrcia  in  Macedonia,  where  she 
shut  herself  up  with  her  sons  by  Lysimachus. 

Selcucus  had  seised  Macedonia  after  the  death 
of  Lysimachus,  but  he  was  assassinated,  after  a 
reign  of  a  few  months,  by  Ptolemy  Ccraunus,  the 
half-brother  of  Arsinoe,  who  had  now  obtained 
the  throne  of  Macedonia.  Ptolemy  was  anxious 
to  obtain  possession  of  Cassandreia  and  still 
more  of  the  sons  of  Lysimachus,  who  might  prove 
formidable  rivals  to  him.  He  accordingly  made 
offers  of  marriage  to  Arsinoe,  and  concealed  hit 
real  object  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  and  promises. 
Arsinoe  consented  to  the  union,  and  admitted  him 
into  the  town  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  place,  before  he  murdered  the  two 
younger  sons  of  Lysimachus  in  the  presence  of 
their  mother.  Arsinoe  herself  fled  to  Samothrace 
(Justin,  xvii.  2,  xxiv.  2,  3;  Memnon,  ap.  PkaL  p. 
226,  b.  34);  from  whence  she  shortly  after  went 
to  Alexandria  in  Egypt  b.  c.  279,  nnd  married  her 
own  brother  Ptolemy  II.  Philndclphus.  (Paus.  i. 
7.  §§1,3;  Theocrit.  Jdy/l.  xv.  128,  &c.  with  the 
Scholia;  A  then.  xiv.  p.  621,  a. )  Though  Arsinoe 
bore  Ptolemy  no  children,  she  was  exceedingly  be- 
loved by  him ;  he  gave  her  name  to  several  cities, 
called  a  district  (*ou6s)  of  Egypt  Arsinojtes  after 
her,  and  honoured  her  memory  in  various  ways. 
(Comp.  Paus.  /.  c;  Athen.  vii.  p.  318,  b.  xi.  p. 
4!.'7,  d.  c.)  Among  other  things  he  commanded 
tho  architect,  Dinochares,  to  erect  a  temple  to  Ar- 
siuo.';'  in  Alexandria,  of  which  the  roof  was  to  be 
arched  with  loadstones,  so  that  her  statue  made  ef 
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iron  might  appear  to  float  in  the  air;  bnt  the  I 
death  of  the  architect  and  the  king  prevented  iu 
completion.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  42.)  Coins 
■wore  struck  in  her  honour,  one  of  which  is  figured 
below,  representing  her  crowned  with  a  diadem 
and  her  head  part  Lilly  veiled :  the  reverse  contains 


a  double  cornucopia,  which  illustrates  the  state- 
ment of  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  497,  b.  c),  that  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia  was  the  first  who  had  made  the 
drinking-horn,  calld  £»/toV,  as  an  ornament  for  the 
statnes  of  Arsinoe,  which  bore  in  the  left  hand 
snch  a  horn,  filled  with  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  word 
occurs  as  early  as  the  time  of  Demosthenes. 
(Diet,  of  AnL  t.  v.  £uroV.) 

3.  The  daughter  of  Lysimachus  and  Nicaea, 
was  married  to  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus  soon 
after  his  accession,  b.  c.  285.  When  Arsinoe,  the 
sister  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  [see  No.  2],  fled 
to  Egypt  in  b.  c  279,  and  Ptolemy  became  capti- 
vated by  her,  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Lysima- 
chus, in  conjunctionvrith  Amyrrtai  and  Chrysip- 
pns,  a  physician  of  Rhodes,  plotted  against  her ; 
but  her  plots  were  discovered,  and  she  was  banish- 
ed to  Coptos,  or  some  city  of  the  Thebais.  She 
had  by  Ptolemy  three  children,  Ptolemy  Evergetes, 
afterwards  king,  Lysimachus,  and  Berenice.  (Schol. 
ad  Titocr.  Id.  xvii.  128 ;  Paus.  i.  7.  §  3  ;  Polyb. 
xv.  25.) 

4.  The  wife  of  Magas,  king  of  Cyrenc.  In  order 
to  put  an  end  to  his  disputes  with  his  brother 
Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  Magas  had  betrothed  his 
only  daughter,  Berenice,  to  the  son  of  Ptolemy, 
but  died  before  the  marriage  took  place.  As  Arsi- 
noe* disapproved  of  this  connexion,  she  invited  De- 
metrius the  Fair,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
to  Cyrene,  in  order  to  become  the  king  of  the  place 
and  the  husband  of  Berenice.  But  his  beauty 
captivated  Arsinoe;  and  her  daughter  indignant 
at  the  treatment  she  had  received,  excited  a  con- 
spiracy against  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  killed  in 
the  arms  of  her  mother.  Berenice  then  married 
the  son  of  Ptolemy.  (Justin,  xxvL  3.)  It  is  not 
stated  of  what  family  this  Arsinoe*  was.  Nicbuhr 
(K/eine  Seriftm,  p.  230)  conjectures  that  she  was 
the  same  as  the  daughter  of  Lysimachus  [No.  3], 
who  after  her  banishment  to  Coptos  went  to 
Cyrene,  and  married  Magas. 

5.  Called  Kurydice  by  Justin  (xxx.  1),  and 
Cleopatra  by  Livy  (xxvii.  4),  but  Arsinoe  by  Po- 
ly bius,  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  III.  Ever- 
getes, the  wife  of  her  brother  Ptolemy  IV.  Philo- 
pator,  and  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphancs. 
She  was  present  with  her  husband  at  the  battle  of 
Raphia  (b.  c.  217),  in  which  Antiochus,  the 
Great,  was  defeated ;  but  her  profligate  husband 
was  induced  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  by  the 
intrigues  of  Sosibius,  to  order  Philaminon  to  put 
her  to  death.  But  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  the  female  friends  of  Arsinoe  revenged  ' 
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I  her  murder ;  they  broke  into  the  house  of  Phi- 
lammon,  and  killed  him  together  with  his  son  and 
wife.    (Polyb.  v.  83,  84,  87,  xr.  25,  32,  33.) 


6.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  XI.  Auletcs,  escaped 
from  Caesar,  when  he  was  besieging  Alexandria 
in  u.  c  47,  and  was  recognized  as  queen  by  the 
Alexandrians,  since  her  brother  Ptolemy  XII. 
Dionysus  was  in  Caesar's  power.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  Alexandria  she  was  carried  to  Rome  by 
Caesar,  and  led  in  triumph  by  him  in  B.  c.  4G,  on 
which  occasion  she  excited  the  compassion  of  the 
Roman  people.  She  was  soon  afterwards  dismissed 
by  Caesar,  and  returned  to  Alexandria;  but  her 
sister  Cleopatra  persuaded  Antony  to  have  her  put 
to  death  in  B,  c.  41,  though  she  had  fled  for  re- 
fuge to  the  temple  of  Artemis  Leucophryne  in 
Miletus.  (Dion  Cass,  xliu  39,  &c,  xli'ii.  19; 
Cncs.  U.  C.  iii.  112,2?.  Alex.  4,  33;  Appian, 
B.  C.  v.  9,  coinp.  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24.) 

ARSI'TES  (*Apo*Tiji),  the  satrap  of  the  Ilellts- 
pontine  Phrygia  when  Alexander  the  Great  invaded 
Asia.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the 
GranicuB,  Arsites  retreated  to  Phrvgia,  where  he 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  because  ho  had  advised 
the  satraps  to  fight  with  Alexander,  instead  of 
retiring  before  him  and  laying  waste  the  country, 
as  Meinnon  had  recommended.  (Arrian,  Anab.  i. 
13,  17;  Paus.  i.  29.  §  7.) 

ARTABA'NUS  ('Aprdftwot),  sometimes  writ- 
ten A rtapanut  or  A rtapams.  1.  A  son  of  Hys- 
tas]K-s  and  brother  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  is  described 
by  Herodotus  (iv.  83)  as  dissuading  his  brother 
from  the  expedition  against  the  Scythians.  In  the 
reign  of  Xerxes,  the  successor  of  Dareius,  Arta- 
banus  appears  occasionally  again  in  the  character 
of  a  wise  and  frank  counsellor,  and  Herodotus  in- 
troduces him  several  times  as  speaking.  (Herod. 
viL  10,  46—53.) 

2.  An  Hyrcanian,  who  was  commander  of  the 
body-guard  of  king  Xerxes.  In  u.  c  465,  Arta- 
banuB,  in  conjunction  with  a  eunuch,  whom  some 
call  Spamitres  and  others  Mithridates,  assassinated 
Xerxes,  with  the  view  of  setting  himself  upon  the 
throne  of  Persia.  Xerxes  bad  three  sons  Dareius, 
Artaxcrxcs,  and  Hystaspcs,  who  was  absent  from 
the  court  as  satrap  of  Bactria.  Now  as  it  was 
necessary  for  Artabanus  to  get  rid  of  these  sons 
also,  he  persuade*?  Artaxcrxcs  that  his  brother 
Dareius  was  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and  stimu- 
lated him  to  avenge  the  deed  by  assassinating 
Dareius.  This  was  done  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Artabanus  now  communicated  his  plan  of  usurping 
the  throne  to  his  sons,  and  his  intention  to  murder 
Artaxerxes  also.  When  the  moment  for  carrying 
this  plan  into  effect  had  come,  he  insidiously  struck 
Artaxcrxcs  with  his  sword ;  but  the  blow  only 
injured  the  prince  slightly,  and  in  the  struggle 
which  ensued  Artaxcrxcs  killed  Artabanus,  and 
thus  secured  the  succession  to  himself.  (Diod.  xi. 
69.)    Justin  (iii.  1),  who  knows  only  of  the  two 
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brothers,  T>arciu»  and  Artaxerxes,  gives  a  different 
account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Arta- 
banus  was  killed.  (Comp.  Ctcsias,  Pert.  p.  38, 
Ac,  ed  Lion  ;  Aristot.  I'M.  v.  10.) 

3.  A  Greek  historian  of  uncertain  date,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Jews  (»»pl  'lou&ait#i>),  some  of 
the  statements  of  which  arc  preserved  in  Clemens 
Alexandrimis  (Strom,  i.  p.  149),  the  Chronicum 
Alcxandrinum  (p.  14b"),  and  Eusebius.  (/Vu*p. 
Evau>t.  ix.  1H,  23,  27.) 

4.  I.  II.  III.  IV.,  kings  of  Parthia.  [AMACM, 
III.  VIII.  XIX.  XXXI.]  [L.  S.] 

ARTABAZA'NES  CAprofiafa^f).  1.  The 
eldest  son  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  also  called  Aria- 
bignes.  [Ariabionkk.] 

2.  King  of  the  people  whom  Polybius  calls  the 
Satrapeii,  and  who  appear  to  have  inhabited  that 
part  of  Asia  usually  called  Media  Atropatcne. 
Artabazanes  was  the  most  powerful  king  of  this 
part  of  Asia  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
and  appears  to  have  been  descended  from  Atropatus, 
who  founded  the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  the  last 
king  of  Persia,  and  was  never  conquered  by  the 
Macedonians.  When  Antiochus  marched  against 
Artabazanes  in  a.  c  220,  he  made  peace  with 
Antiochus  upon  terms  which  the  latter  dictated. 
(Polyb.  v.  55.) 

ARTABA'ZES.  [Artavasdks.] 

A RTA BA'Z  US  ( 'Apraffaf or).  1 .  A  Median, 
who  acts  a  prominent  part  in  Xenophon's  account 
of  Cyrus  the  Elder,  whose  relative  Artabazus  pre- 
tended to  be.  He  is  described  there  as  a  friend  of 
Cyrus,  and  advising  the  Medes  to  follow  Cyrus 
and  remain  faithful  to  him.  Cyrus  employed  him 
on  various  occasions:  when  Araspes  was  on  the 
point  of  violating  Pantbeia,  the  wife  of  Abradatas, 
Cyrus  sent  Artabazus  to  protect  her  ;  in  the  war 
against  Croesus,  Artabazus  was  one  of  the  chiliarchs 
of  the  infantry.  Cyrus  bestowed  upon  him  various 
honours  and  presents  for  his  faithful  attachment 
(Xenoph.  Cvrop.  i.  4.  §  27,  iv.  1.  §  23,  v.  1.  §  23, 
vi.  1.  §§  9,  34,  vL  3.  §  31,  vii.  5.  §  40,  viii.  3, 
§  25,  4.  §§  1,  12,  24.) 

2.  A  distinguished  Persian,  a  son  of  Pharnaces, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  In  the  expedi- 
tion of  this  king  to  Greece,  B.  c.  480,  Artabazus 
commanded  the  Parthians  and  Choasmian*. 
(Herod,  vii.  G6.)  When  Xerxes  quitted  Greece, 
Artabazus  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  Helles- 
pont, and  then  returned  with  his  forces  to  Pallcne. 
As  Potidaea  and  the  other  towns  of  Pallene  bad 
revolted  from  the  king  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
Artabazus  determined  to  reduce  them.  He  first 
laid  siege  to  Olynthus,  which  he  took ;  he  butch- 
ered the  inhabitants  whom  he  had  compelled  to 
quit  the  town,  and  gave  the  place  and  the  town  to 
the  Chalcidians.  After  this  Artabazus  began  the 
siege  of  Potidaca,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  his  end 
by  bribes  ;  but  the  treachery  was  discovered  und 
his  plans  thwarted.  The  siege  lasted  for  three 
months,  and  when  at  last  the  town  seemed  to  be 
lost  by  the  low  waters  of  the  sea,  which  enabled 
his  troops  to  approach  the  walls  from  the  sea-side, 
an  almost  wonderful  event  saved  it,  for  the  return- 
ing tide  was  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
The  troops  of  Artabazus  were  partly  overwhelmed 
by  the  waters  and  partly  cut  down  by  a  sally  of  the 
Potidacnns.  He  now  withdrew  with  the  remnants 
of  his  army  to  Thessaly,  to  join  Mardonius.  (viii. 
12*1— 130.) 

Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Platacac,  a  c.  479, 


ARTABAZUS. 

Artabazus  dissuaded  Mardonius  from  entering  on 
an  engagement  with  the  Greeks,  and  urged  him  to 
lead  his  army  to  Thebes  in  order  to  obtain  pro- 
visions for  the  men  and  the  cattle ;  for  he  enter- 
tained the  conviction  that  the  mere  presence  of  the 
Persians  would  soon  compel  the  Greeks  to  sur- 
render, (ix.  41.)  His  counsel  had  no  effect,  and 
as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  defeat  of  the  Persian* 
at  Plataeae,he  fled  with  forty  thousand  men  througk 
Phocis,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  to  By- 
zantium, and  led  the  remnants  of  his  army,  which 
had  been  greatly  diminished  by  hunger  and  the 
fatigues  of  the  retreat,  across  the  Hellespont  into 
Asia.  (ix.  89;  Diod.  xi.  31,  33.)  Subsequently 
Artabazus  conducted  the  negotiations  between 
Xerxes  and  Pausaiuas.  (Thuc  i.  129;  Diod.  xi. 
44 ;  C.  Nepos,  I'atu.  2,  4.) 

3.  One  of  the  generals  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  was 
sent  to  Egypt  to  put  down  the  revolt  of  Inarus, 
B.  c.  462.  He  advanced  as  far  as  Memphis,  and 
accomplished  bis  object.  (Diod.  xi.  74,  77  ;  comp. 
Thuc  i.  109  ;  Ctes'ias,  Per*,  p.  42,  ed.  Lion.)  In 
B.  c  450,  he  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
Persian  fleet,  near  Cyprus,  against  Cimou.  (Diod. 
xiL  4.) 

4.  A  Persian  general,  who  was  sent  in  b.  c. 
362,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  II.,  against  the 
revolted  Dataiues,  satrap  of  Cappadocia,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  bravery  and  resolution  of  the 
latter.  (Diod.  xv.  91  ;  comp.  Thirl  wall,  Hid.  qf 
(Ireece,  vi.  p.  129.)  In  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
I II,,  Artabazus  was  satrap  of  western  Asia,  but  in 
B.  c.  356  he  refused  obedience  to  the  king,  which 
involved  him  in  a  war  with  the  other  satraps,  who 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Artaxerxes.  He 
was  at  first  supported  by  Chares,  the  Athenian, 
and  his  mercenaries,  whom  he  rewarded  very 
generously.  Afterwards  he  was  also  supported  by 
the  Thebans,  who  sent  him  5000  men  under  Pam- 
raenes.  With  the  assistance  of  these  and  other 
allies,  Artabazus  defeated  his  enemies  in  two  great 
battles.  Artaxerxes,  however,  succeeded  in  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  Athenian  and  Boeotian  allies, 
whereupon  Artabazus  was  defeated  by  the  king's 
genera],  Autophradates,  and  was  even  taken 
prisoner.  The  Rhodiaus,  Mentor  and  Memnon, 
two  brothers-in-law  of  Artabazus,  who  had  like- 
wise supported  him,  still  continued  to  maintain 
themselves,  as  they  were  aided  by  the  Athenian 
Charidcmus,  and  even  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
liberation  of  Artabazus.  After  this,  Artahaxus 
scorns  cither  to  have  continued  his  rebellious  ope- 
rations, or  at  least  to  have  commenced  afterwards 
a  fresh  revolt ;  but  he  was  at  Last  obliged,  with 
Memnon  and  his  whole  family,  to  take  refuge  with 
Philip  of  Macedonia.  During  the  absence  oi  Arta- 
bazus, Mentor,  his  brother-in-law,  was  of  great 
semco  to  the  king  of  Persia  in  his  war  against 
Nectanebus  of  Egypt.  After  the  close  of  this  war, 
in  b.  c.  349,  Artaxerxes  gave  to  Mentor  the  com- 
mand against  the  rebellious  satraps  of  western 
Asia.  Mentor  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  induce  the  king  to  grant  pardon  to  Artabazus  and 
Memnon,  who  accordingly  obtained  permission  to 
return  to  Persia.  (Diod.  xvi.  22,  34,  52;  Dera.  c. 
Aristocr.  p.  671,  &c.)  In  the  reign  of  Dareius 
Codomannus,  Artabazus  distinguished  himself  by 
his  great  fidelity  and  attachment  to  his  sovereign. 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Arbela,  and  after- 
wards accompanied  Dnreius  on  his  flight.  After 
the  death  of  the  latter,  Alexander  rewarded  Arta- 
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bR70it  for  his  fidelity  with  the  satrapy  of  Bactria. 
IIU  daughter,  Rarsine,  became  by  Alexander  the 
mother  of  Heracles  ;  a  second  daughter,  Artocama, 
was  given  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy ;  and  a  third, 
Artonis,  to  Eumenes.  In  a  c.  328,  Artabatus, 
then  a  man  of  very  advanced  age,  resigned  his 
satrapy,  which  was  given  to  Cleitus.  (Arrian, 
.4»«A.*iii.  23,  29,  vii.  4  ;  Curtius,  iii.  13,  r.  9,  12, 
vi.  5,  vii.  3,  5,  viii.  1;  Strab.  xii.  p.  578  ;  comp. 
Drovson,  Gexh.  Alar,  des  Gran.  p.  497  )    [L.  S.J 

ART  A  CAM  A.    [Artabazik,  No.  4.] 

ARTACHAEES  ('ApraX«Uvi),  a  distinguished 
Persian,  and  the  tallest  man  in  the  nation,  super- 
intended the  construction  of  the  canal  across  the 
isthmus  of  Athos.  He  died  while  Xerxes  was 
with  his  army  at  Athos ;  and  the  king,  who  was 
d«vply  grieved  at  his  loss,  gave  him  a  splendid 
funeral,  and  the  whole  army  raised  a  mound.  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Acanthians,  in  pursuance 
of  an  oracle,  sacrificed  to  Artachaees  as  a  hero. 
(  Herod,  vii.  22,  1 17.)  This  mound  appears  to  be 
the  one  described  by  Lieutenant  Wolfe,  who  re- 
marks: "About  1§  mile  to  the  westward  of  the 
north  end  of  the  canal  (of  Xerxes)  is  the  modern 
village  of  Erso  (on  the  site  of  Acanthus),  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  bay,  situated  on  an  eminence 
overhanging  the  beach  :  this  is  crowned  by  a  re- 
markable mound,  forming  a  small  natural  citadel." 
Museum,  No.  I.  p.  83,  Lond.  1843.) 

ARTANES( 'AprttVni),  a  son  of  Hystaspesnnd 
brother  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  had  given  his  only 
daughter  and  all  his  property  to  Dareius  and  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  distinguished  Persians  who 
fought  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Thermopylae. 
(Herod,  vii.  224.)  [L.  S.J 

ARTAPANUS  or  ARTAPANES.  [Arta- 

BANl'8.] 

ARTAPHERNES  (,Apra<p«>m ).  1.  A  son 
*f  Hystaspes  and  brother  of  Dareius  Hystaspis, 
who  was  appointed  satrap  of  Sardis.  In  "the  year 
H.  c.  .Wo,  when  the  Athenians  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  Persia  against  Sparta,  they  sent  an  embassy 
to  Artaphemes.  The  satrap  answered,  that  the 
desired  alliance  with  Persia  could  be  granted  only 
on  condition  of  their  recognizing  the  supremacy  of 
king  Dareius.  When  Hippias,  the  son  of  Peiaia- 
tretus,  had  taken  refuge  in  Asia,  he  endeavoured 
to  induce  Artaphemes  to  support  his  cause,  and 
the  Athenians,  on  being  informed  of  his  machina- 
tions, again  sent  an  embassy  to  Artaphemes,  re- 
questing him  not  to  interfere  between  them  and 
Hippias.  The  reply  of  Artaphemes,  that  they 
should  suffer  no  harm  if  they  would  recall  their 
tyrant,  shewed  the  Atheninns  that  they  had  to 
hope  nothing  from  Persia.  In  a  c.  501,  Arta- 
phemes was  induced  by  the  brilliant  hopes  which 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus  held  out  to  him,  to  place, 
with  the  king's  consent,  200  ships  and  a  Persian 
force  at  the  command  of  Aristagoras,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  Naxian  exiles  to  their  coun- 
try. But  the  undertaking  failed,  and  Aristagoras, 
nimble  to  realise  his  promises,  was  driven  by  fear 
to  cause  the  insurrection  of  the  Ionians  against 
Persia.  When  in  a  c  499  Aristagoras  and  his 
Athenian  allies  marched  against  Sardis,  Artnpher- 
nes.  not  expecting  such  an  attack,  withdrew  to  the 
citadel,  and  the  town  of  Sardis  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks  and  was  burnt  But  the  Greeks  re- 
turned, fearing  lest  they  should  be  overwhelmed 
by  a  Persian  army,  which  might  come  to  the  relief 
t>T  Artaphemes.    In  the  second  year  of  the  Ionian 


war,  a  c.  497,  Artaphemes  and  ^ tones  began  to 
attack  vigorously  the  towns  of  Ionia  and  Aeolis. 
Cumae  and  Clazomenne  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians.  Artaphemes  was  sharp  enough  to  see 
through  the  treacherous  designs  of  Hiatiaeus,  and 
expressed  his  suspicions  to  him  at  Sardis.  The 
fear  of  being  discovered  led  Histiaeus  to  take  to 
flight.  Some  letters,  which  he  afterwards  addres- 
sed to  some  Persians  at  Sardis,  who  were  concerned 
in  his  designs,  were  intercepted,  and  Artaphemes 
had  all  the  guilty  Persians  put  to  death.  From 
this  time  Artaphemes  disappears  from  history,  and 
he  seems  to  have  died  soon  afterwards.  (Herod, 
v.  25,  30—32,  100,  123,  vi.  1,  &c.;  coinp.  Hip- 
pias, Aristagoras,  Hibtiakus.) 

2.  A  son  of  the  former.  After  the  unsuccessful 
enterprise  of  Mardouius  against  Greece  in  B.  c. 
492,  king  Dareius  placed  Datis  and  his  nephew 
Artaphemes  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  were 
to  chastise  Athens  and  Erotria.  Artaphemes, 
though  superior  in  rank,  seems  to  have  been  in- 
ferior in  military  skill  10  Dutia,  who  was  in  reality 
the  commander  of  the  Persian  army.  The  troops 
assembled  in  Cilicia,  and  here  they"  were  taken  on 
board  GOO  ships.  This  fleet  first  sailed  to  Samns 
and  thence  to  the  Cyclades.  Naxos  was  taken  and 
laid  in  ashes,  and  all  the  inlands  submitted  to  the 
Persians.  In  Euboea,  C'arystus  and  Eretria  also 
fell  into  their  hands.  After  this  the  Persian  army 
landed  at  Marathon.  Here  the  Persians  were  de- 
feated in  the  memorable  buttle  of  Marathon,  H.  1. 
490,  whereupon  Datis  and  Armpherncs  nailed 
back  to  Asia.  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece, 
a  c.  480,  Artaphemes  commanded  the  Lydians 
and  Mvsians.  (Herod,  vi.  94,  116,  vii.  10.  §  2, 
74  ;  Aeschyl.  Pen.  21.) 

3.  A  Persian,  who  was  sent  bv  king  Artaxerxei 
I.,  in  a  c  425,  with  a  letter  to  Sparta.  While 
he  passed  through  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  he  was 
arrested  by  Aristcidea,  the  Bon  of  Arcliippus,  and 
carried  to  Athens,  where  the  letter  of  his  king  was 
opened  and  translated.  It  contained  a  complaint 
of  the  king,  that  owing  to  the  many  and  discrepant 
messages  they  had  sent  to  him,  he  did  not  know 
what  they  wanted  ;  and  he  therefore  requested  them 
to  send  a  fresh  embassy  back  with  Artaphemes, 
and  to  explain  clearly  what  they  wished.  The 
Athenians  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  forming  connexions  themselves  with  Persia, 
and  accordingly  sent  Artaphemes  in  a  galley,  ac- 
companied by  Athenian  ambassadors,  to  Ephesus. 
On  their  arrival  there  they  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  king  Artaxerxes  and  the  Athenians 
returned  home.   (Thuc.  iv.  50.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTAS  or  ARTUS  ('Aproj,  Thuc;  'Apror, 
Demetr.  and  Suidns),  a  prince  of  the  Mcssnpians  iu 
the  time  of  the  Peloponncsian  war.  Thucydides 
(vii.  33)  relates  that  Demosthenes  in  his  passage 
to  Sicily  ( a  c.  4 1 3 )  obtained  from  him  a  force  of  1 50 
dnrtmen,  and  renewed  with  him  an  old-existing 
friendly  connexion.  This  connexion  with  Athens  is 
explained  by  the  long  enmity,  which,  shortly  before, 
was  at  its  height,  between  the  Messapinns  and  the 
Lacedaemonian  Tarentum.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  i. 
p.  148.)  The  visit  of  Demosthenes  is,  probably, 
what  the  comic  poet  Demetrius  alluded  to  in  the 
lines  quoted  from  his  "  Sicily"  by  Athenaeus 
(iii.  p.  108),  who  tells  us  further,  that  Polemon 
wrote  a  book  about  him.  Possibly,  however,  as 
Polemon  and  Demetrius  both  flourished  about  300 
a  c,  this  may  be  a  second  Anas.    The  nan*  u 
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found  also  in  Hcsychius,  who  quotes  from  tbe 
linen  of  Demetrius,  and  in  Suidas,  who  refers  to 
Polcmon.  [A.  H.  C.J 

ARTASI'RES.    [Arsacidar,  p.  364,  b.] 

ARTAVASDKSCA/rraowurSTjj  or ' \pra€aaZrtt\ 
A  RT  A  UASD  ES  ('ApraowdV^Tj  j),  or  A  RTARAZ  KS 
('ApragdfVjr),  called  by  the  Armenian  historians, 
Artawazt.  1.  King  of  the  Oreater  Armenia,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Tigrancs  I  (II).  In  the  expedition 
of  Crassus  against  the  Parthians,  a  c  54,  Arta- 
vasdes was  an  ally  of  the  Romans ;  but  when 
Orodes,  the  king  of  Parthia,  invaded  Media,  and 
Artavasdcs  was  unable  to  obtain  assistance  from 
the  Romans  be  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Par- 
thian king,  and  gave  his  sister  or  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Pacorus,  tbe  son  of  Orodes.  When  Pa- 
corns  subsequently  invaded  Syria,  in  a  c.  51, 
Artavasdcs  threatened  a  descent  upon  Cappadocia ; 
Wid  Cicero,  who  was  then  governor  of  Cilicia,  made 
preparations  to  meet  him  ;  but  the  defeat  of  Pacorus 
put  a  stop  to  his  designs.  (Plut  Crass.  19,  21,  2*2, 
33 ;  Dion  Cass.  xL  16  ;  Cic.  adAtt.  v.  20,  21,  ad 
Fum.  xv.  2,  3.) 

We  next  hear  of  Artavasdes  in  Antony's  cam- 
paign against  the  Parthian s  in  a  c.  36.  Artavasdes 
joined  the  Romans,  as  be  wished  to  injure  his 
namesake  Artavasdes,  king  of  Media,  with  whom 
he  was  at  enmity.  He  accordingly  persuaded 
Antony  to  invade  Media,  but  then  treacherously 
deserted  him,  and  returned  with  all  his  forces  to 
Armenia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  25,  31;  Plut.  Ant.  39, 
50 ;  Strab.  xL  p.  524.)  The  desertion  of  the  Ar- 
menian king  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  Roman  expedition  [see  p.  21 6,  a.]  ; 
and  Antony  accordingly  determined  to  be  revenged 
upon  Artavasdes.  After  deferring  bis  invasion  of 
Armenia  for  a  year,  he  entered  the  country  in  b.  c. 
34,  and  contrived  to  entice  Artavasdes  into  his 
camp,  where  he  was  immediately  seized.  The 
Armenians  thereupon  set  upon  the  throne  his  son 
Artaxias  [Artaxias  II.];  but  Artavasdes  him- 
self, with  his  wife  and  the  rest  of  his  family,  was 
carried  to  Alexandria,  and  led  in  triumph  in  golden 
chains.  He  remained  in  captivity  till  a  c.  30, 
when  Cleopatra  had  him  killed,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  sent  his  head  to  his  old  enemy,  Arta- 
vasdes of  Media,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  assistance 
from  him  in  return.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  33,  39,  40, 
L  1,  li.  5;  Plut.  Aut.  60;  Liv.  Kjnt.  131;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  82;  Tac.  A  nu.  ii.  3;  Strab.  xi.  p.  532; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  4.  §  3,  11.  J.  i.  18.  §  5.) 

This  Artavasdes  was  well  acquainted  with 
Cireck  literature,  and  wrote  tragedies,  speeches, 
and  historical  works,  some  of  which  were  extant 
in  Plutarch's  time.  (Plut.  Crass.  33.) 

Arta  VAsnss  II.,  perhaps  the  son  of  Artaxias  II., 
was  placed  upon  the  Armenian  throne  by  Augustus 
after  the  death  of  Tigrancs  II.  He  was  however 
deposed  by  the  Armenians;  nnd  C  Caesar,  who  was 
sent  into  Armenia  to  settle  the  atfairs  of  the  coun- 
try, made  Ariobarzanes,  a  Medc,  king.  (Tac.  Ann. 
U.  3,  4.) 

There  was  another  king  of  the  name  of  Arta- 
vasdes in  the  later  history  of  Armenia,  respecting 
whom  see  Arhacidak,  p.  363,  b. 

ARTAVASDES,  king  of  Media  Atropatene, 
and  an  enemy  of  Artavasdes  I.,  king  of  Armenia. 
Antony  invaded  his  country  in  a  c.  36,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Armenian  king,  and  Laid  siege  to 
his  capital,  Phraaspa.  After  Antony,  however, 
had  been  obliged  to  retreat  from  Media  with  great  | 
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loss,  Artavasdes  had  a  serious  quarrel  with  the 
Parthian  king,  Phraatos,  about  the  booty  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Romans.  In  consequence 
of  this  dispute,  and  also  of  his  desire  to  be  re- 
venged upon  the  king  of  Armenia,  Artavasdes 
offered  peace  and  alliance  to  Antony,  through 
means  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus.  This  offer 
was  gladly  accepted  by  Antony,  as  he  too  wished 
to  punish  the  Armenian  king  on  account  of  his  de- 
sertion of  him  in  his  campaign  in  Media.  After 
Antony  had  conquered  Armenia  in  a  c.  34,  the 
alliance  between  him  and  Artavasdes  was  rendered 
still  closer  by  the  latter  giving  his  daughter,  I o tape, 
in  marriage  to  Alexander,  the  son  of  Antony. 
Artavasdes  further  engaged  to  assist  Antony  with 
troops  against  Octavianus,  and  Antony  on  his  part 
promised  the  Median  king  help  against  the  Par- 
thians.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Roman  troops, 
Artavasdes  was  for  a  time  enabled  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  success  against  the  Parthian s  and  Ar- 
taxias II.,  the  exiled  king  of  Armenia;  but  when 
Antony  recalled  his  forces  in  order  to  oppose  Octn- 
vianus,  Artavasdes  was  defeated  by  Artaxias,  and 
taken  prisoner.  Artavasdes  recovered  his  liberty 
shortly  afterwards.  Plutarch  (Ant.  61)  mentions 
Median  troops  at  the  battle  of  Actium  ;  but  these 
might  have  been  sent  by  Artavasdes  before  his 
captivity.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Octavianus 
I  restored  to  Artavasdes  his  daughter  I o tape,  who 
had  married  Antony's  son.  Artavasdes  died 
shortly  before  a  r,  20.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  25,  33, 
40,  41,  1.  1,  li.  16,  liv.  9;  Plut.  Ant.  38,  52.) 

ARTAVASDES  or  ARTABASDUS  ('AprtJ- 
€<utSos),  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  probah^- 
descended  from  a  noble  Armenian  family.  During 
the  reign  of  Constantino  V.  Copronymus  (a.  d.  74 1 
— 775),  he  was  appointed  Curopalatus,  nnd  mar- 
ried Anna,  a  daughter  of  this  emperor.  Constan- 
tino, as  his  nick-name  Caballinus  indicates,  would 
have  made  an  excellent  groom,  but  was  a  bad 
emperor ;  excited  by  fanaticism,  he  was  active  in 
the  destruction  of  images  in  the  churches,  and  thus 
acquired  the  name  of  the  new  Mohammed.  Arta- 
vasdes, an  adherent  of  the  worship  of  images,  pro- 
fited from  the  discontent  of  the  people  against  Con- 
stantine,  and  during  a  campaign  of  the  emperor 
against  the  Arabs,  prepared  a  revolt  in  Phrygia. 
Coustantine,  doubtful  of  his  fidelity,  demanded  the 
sons  of  Artavasdes  as  hostages  for  the  good  conduct 
of  their  father,  who  refused  to  give  them  up,  and 
suddenly  surprised  his  master  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  Constautine  was  defeated,  and  fled  into 
Phrygia  Pacotiana,  where  he  assembled  his  troops. 
Meantime,  the  rebel  had  won  over  the  patrician 
Theophnnes  Monotes  and  Anastasius,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  to  his  cause.  Both  these  men 
had  great  influence  among  the  people,  whom  they 
persuaded  that  Coustantine  was  dead ;  and  thus 
Artavasdes  was  proclaimed  emperor.  He  and  Con- 
Btantine  both  tried  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Arabs: 
but  they  assisted  neither,  and  shewed  hostility 
to  both.  Artavasdes  re-established  the  worship  of 
images.  He  conferred  the  title  of  emperor  upon 
his  eldest  son,  Nicephorus ;  and  he  sent  his  second 
son,  Nicetas,  with  an  army  into  Armenia.  Con- 
stautine found  assistance  among  the  warlike  inha- 
bitants of  Isauria,  and  early  in  743  opened  a  cam- 
paign against  Artavasdes,  which  terminated  in  the 
fall  of  the  usurper.  In  May,  743,  Artavasdes  was 
defeated  near  Sardis  ;  and  in  August,  743,  his  son 
Nicetas  was  routed  at  Comopolis  in  Bithynia:  in 
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this  battle  fell  Tigrancs,  a  noble  Armenian  the 
jousin  of  Artavnades.  The  usurper  fled  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  wan  besieged  by  the  imperial 
force* ;  and  while  this  city  was  exposed  to  the  hor- 
rors of  famine,  Nicetas  was  token  prisoner  near 
Nicomedeia.  On  the  2nd  of  November,  743,  the 
besiegers  took  Constantinople  by  storm.  Arta- 
vasdes,  his  sons,  and  his  principal  adherents,  had 
their  eyes  put  out,  were  conducted  through  the 
city  on  asses,  with  the  tails  in  their  hauds,  and 
were  afterwards  all  put  to  death.  Artavasdes  was 
recognized  m  emperor  by  pope  Zacharias.  (Cedrc- 
•tu%  i.  pp.  796-8,  ed.  Bonn. ;  Zonaras,  ii.  pp.  107, 
1 08,  ed.  Paris ;  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Pen.  i.  2,  &.c  ; 
Theophanes,  pp.  347-50,  ed.  Paris.)     [W.  P.J 

ARTAXERXES  or  ARTOXERXES  ('A^o- 
*«p£if»  or  "AfTO#p(»jj)  is  the  name  of  three  Per- 
sian kings,  and  signifies,  according  to  Herodotus 
(vi.  98),  **the  great  warrior"  (4  f*iyas  drfiot). 
The  word  is  compounded  of  Aria,  which  means 
**  honoured "  [see  p.  284,  a],  and  Xerxes,  which 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  Zend,  ksuiitra,  and 
the  Sanscrit,  kshatra,  w  a  king  : "  consequently 
A  rtaicrxcs  would  mean  u  the  honoured  king." 

Artaxbrxss  I.,  surnamed  Lomjimanm  (Ma- 
xp6xuP)  from  the  circumstance  of  his  right  hand 
being  longer  than  his  left  (Plut.  Artux.  1),  was 
king  of  Persia  for  forty  years,  from  a  c  465  to 
a  c.  423.  (Diod.  xi.  69,  xiL  64  ;  Thuc  iv.  J>0.) 
He  ascended  the  throne  after  his  father,  Xerxes 
I.,  h;id  been  murdered  by  Artabanus,  and  after 
lie  himself  had  put  to  death  his  brother  Dareius 
on  the  instigation  of  Artabanus.  (Justin,  iii.  1  ; 
Ctesias,  ap.  Pkat.  BiU.  p.  40,  a,  ed.  Bekk.)  His 
reign  is  characterised  by  Plutarch  and  IModorus 
(xi.  71)  as  wise  and  temperate,  but  it  was  dis- 
turbed by  several  dangerous  insurrections  of  the 
satraps.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  his  only 
surviving  brother  Hystaspes  was  satrap  of  Bactria, 
and  Artaxerxes  had  scarcely  punished  Artabanus 
and  his  associates,  before  Hystaspes  attempted  to 
make  himself  independent  After  putting  down 
this  insurrection  and  deposing  several  other  satraps 
who  refused  to  obey  his  commands,  Artaxerxes 
turned  his  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the 
financial  and  military  affairs  of  his  empire.  These 
beneficent  exertions  were  interrupted  in  a  c  462, 
or,  according  to  Clinton,  in  a  c.  460,  by  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Egyptians  under  Inarus,  who  was 
supported  by  the  Athenians.  The  first  army 
which  Artaxerxes  sent  under  his  brother  Achae- 
menes  was  defeated,  and  Achaemenes  slain.  After 
a  useless  attempt  to  incite  the  Spartans  to  n  war 
against  Athens,  Artaxerxes  sent  a  second  army 
under  Artabaxua  and  Mcgnbyzus  into  Egypt 
A  remnant  of  the  forces  of  Achaemenes,  who  were 
still  l*esieged  in  a  place  called  the  white  cattle 
{Ktwcop  t«ixoj),  near  Memphis,  was  relieved,  and 
the  fleet  of  the  Athenians  destroyed  hy  the  Athe- 
nians themselves  who  afterwards  quitted  Egypt. 
Inarus,  too,  was  defeated  in  a  c.  456  or  455,  but 
Amyrtaeus,  another  chief  of  the  insurgents,  main- 
tained himself  in  the  marshes  of  lower  Egvpt 
(Thuc.  i.  104,  109  ;  Diod.  xi.  71,  74,  77.)  *  In 
a  c.  449,  Cimon  sent  60  of  his  fleet  of  300  ships 
to  the  assistance  of  Amyrtaeus,  and  with  the  rest 
endeavoured  to  wrest  Cyprus  from  the  Persians. 
Notwithstanding  the  death  of  Cimon,  the  Athe- 
nians gained  two  victories,  one  by  land  and  the 
other  by  sea,  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Salamis  in 
Cyprus."  After  this  defeat  Artaxerxes  is  said  to 
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have  commanded  his  generals  to  conclude  peace 
with  the  Greeks  on  any  terms.  The  conditions  on 
which  this  peace  is  said  to  have  been  concluded 
are  as  follows: — that  the  Greek  towns  in  Asia 
should  be  restored  to  perfect  independence  ;  that  no 
Persian  satrap  should  approach  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  nearer  than  the  distance  of  a  three  days' 
journey;  and  that  no  Persian  ship  should  sail 
through  the  Bosporus,  or  pass  the  town  of  Phasclis 
or  the  Chebdouian  islands  on  the  coast  of  Lvcia. 
(Diod.  xii.  4  ;  comp.  Thirl  wall,  Hut.  of<Jrtrvc\  iii. 
p.  37,  &.c.)  Thucydides  knows  nothing  of  this 
humiliating  peace,  and  it  seems  in  fact  to  have 
been  fabricated  in  the  ago  subsequent  to  the  events 
to  which  it  relates.  Soon  after  these  occurrences 
Megabyzus  revolted  in  Syria,  because  Artaxerxes 
had  put  Innrus  to  death  contrary  to  the  promise 
which  Megabyxus  had  made  to  Innrus,  when  he 
made  him  his  prisoner.  Subsequently,  however, 
Megabyxus  became  reconciled  to  his  master. 
(Ct?sias,  up.  Phot.  UiU.  p.  50,  &c. ;  comp.  Mk»;a- 
bvzus,  Inarus.)  Artaxerxes  appears  to  have 
passed  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  in  peace.  ( >ti 
his  death  in  a  c.  425,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Xerxes  II.  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hvii.  ii.,  sub  anno, 
455,  and  p.  380.) 

Artaxkrxks  II.,  surnamed  Mnemon  (Mi^fju*"') 
from  his  good  memory,  succecdi-d  his  father,  I>a- 
reius  II.,  as  king  of  Persia,  and  reigned  from  n.  r. 
405  to  a  c.  362.  (Diod.  xiii.  104,  I  Oil.)  Cyrus, 
the  younger  brother  of  Artaxerxes,  was  the  fa- 
vourite of  his  mother  Parysatis,  and  she  endeavour- 
ed to  obtain  the  throne  for  him  ;  but  Dareius  gu ve- 
to Cyrus  only  the  satrapy  of  western  Asia,  and 
Artaxerxes  on  his  accession  continued  his  brother 
in  his  satrapy,  on  the  request  of  Parysatis,  although 
he  suspected  him.  (Xenoph.  Auub.  i.  1.  §  3; 
Plut  Artax.  3.)  Cyrus,  however,  revolted  against 
his  brother,  and  supported  by  Greek  mercenaries 
invaded  Upper  Asia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cunaxa,  Cyrus  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  far 
more  numerous  army  of  his  brother,  a  c  401,  but 
was  slain  in  the  battle.  [Cyrus.]  Tissaphemes 
was  appointed  satrap  of  western  Asia  in  the  place 
of  Cyrus  (Xenoph.  HelLn.  iii.  1.  §  3),  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Greeks.  [Thjm- 
uron;  Dkrcym.idas  ;  Aoksilaus.] 

Notwithstanding  these  perpetual  conflicts  with 
the  Greeks,  the  Peisian  empire  maintained  itself 
by  the  disunion  among  the  Greeks  themselves, 
which  was  fomented  and  kept  up  by  Persian 
money.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas,  in  a  c.  388, 
gave  the  Persians  even  greater  power  and  influence 
than  they  had  possessed  before.  [  Antauhmk.] 
But  the  empire  was  sulfering  from  internal  dis- 
turbances and  confusion  :  Artaxerxes  himself 


a  weak  man;  his  mother,  Parysatis,  carried  on 
her  horrors  at  the  court  with  truly  oriental 
cruelty  ;  and  slaves  and  eunuchs  wielded  the  reins 
of  government.  Tributary  countries  and  satraps 
endeavoured,  under  such  circumsfcincvs,  to  make 
themselves  independent,  and  the  exertions  which 
it  was  necessary  to  make  against  the  rebels  ex- 
hausted the  strength  of  the  empire.  Artaxerxes 
thus  had  to  maintain  a  long  struggle  against  Evn- 
goras  of  Cyprus,  from  n.  c  385  to  a  .  376,  and 
vet  all  he  could  gain  was  to  confine  Eragorus  to 
his  original  possession,  the  town  of  Salamis  and 
its  vicinity,  and  to  compel  him  to  |«iy  a  moderate 
tribute.  (Diod.  xv.  9.)  At  the  same"  time  he  had 
to  carry  on  war  against  the  Cardusians,  on  the 
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shores  of  the  Caspian  sea  ;  and  after  his  numerous 
army  was  with  great  difficulty  saved  from  total 
destruction,  he  concluded  a  peace  without  gain- 
ing any  ad  van  tapes.  (Diod-  xv.  9,  10;  Plut. 
Ariax.  24.)  His  attempts  to  recover  Egypt 
were  unsuccessful,  and  the  general  insurrection 
of  his  subjects  in  Asia  Minor  failed  only  through 
treachery  among  the  insurgents  themselves.  (Diod. 
xv.  90,  &c.)  When  Artaxerxes  felt  that  the 
end  of  his  life  was  approaching,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevent  all  quarrels  respecting  the  succession 
by  fixing  upon  Dareius,  the  eldest  of  his  three 
legitimate  sons  (by  his  concubines  he  had  no  less 
than  1 15  sons,  Justin,  x.  1),  as  his  successor,  and 
granted  to  him  all  the  outward  distinctions  of 
royalty.  But  Dareius  soon  after  fell  out  with  his 
father  about  Aspasia,  and  formed  a  plot  to  assassi- 
nate him.  But  the  plot  was  betrayed,  and  Dareius 
was  put  to  death  with  many  of  his  accomplices. 
(Plut.  Aria*.  26,  &c. ;  Justin.  /.  c.)  Of  the  two 
remaining  legitimate  sons,  Ochus  and  Ariaspes, 
the  former  now  hoped  to  succeed  his  father ;  but 
as  Ariaspes  was  beloved  by  the  Persians  on  account 
of  his  gentle  and  amiable  character,  and  as  the 
aged  Artaxerxes  appeared  to  prefer  Arsamcs,  the 
son  of  one  of  his  concubines,  Ochus  contrived  by 
intrigues  to  drive  Ariaspes  to  despair  and  suicide, 
and  had  Arsames  assassinated.  Artaxerxes  died 
of  grief  at  these  horrors  in  B.  c.  362,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ochus,  who  ascended  the  throne  under 
the  name  of  Artaxerxes  III.  (Plut.  Life  itf'Arta- 
xcrxts  ;  Diod.  xv.  93;  Phot.  DibL  pp.  42 — 44,  ed« 
Bekker;  Clinton,  F<ut.  fallen,  ii.  p.  381,  Sic.) 

Aktaxkkxks  III.,  also  called  Ocfius,  succeeded 
his  father  as  king  of  Persia  in  8.  c.  362,  and 
reigned  till  B.  c  339.  In  order  to  secure  the 
throne  which  he  had  gained  by  treason  and  mur- 
der, he  began  his  reign  with  a  merciless  extirpation 
of  the  members  of  his  family.  He  himself  was  u 
cowardly  and  reckless  despot ;  and  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  the  Persian  arms  gained  during  his 
reign,  were  owing  only  to  his  Greek  generals  and 
mercenaries,  and  to  traitors,  or  want  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  his  enemies.  These  advantages  con- 
sisted in  the  conquest  of  the  revolted  satrap  Arta- 
bazus  [  Artabazua,  No.  4],  and  in  the  reduction 
of  Phoenicia,  of  several  revolted  towns  in  Cyprus, 
and  of  Egypt,  a,  c.  350.  (Diod.  xvi.  40^—52.) 
From  this  time  Artaxerxes  withdrew  to  his  seraglio, 
where  he  passed  his  days  in  sensual  pleasures. 
The  reins  of  the  government  were  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  and  of  Mentor,  the 
Rhodian,  and  the  existence  of  the  king  himself 
was  felt  by  his  subjects  only  in  the  bloody  com- 
mands which  he  issued.  At  last  he  was  killed 
by  poison  by  Bagoas,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
youngest  son.  Arses.  (Diod.  xvii.  5  ;  Plut.  Dt  Is. 
'ct  O*.  1 1  ;  Aelian,  V.  II.  iv.  8,  vi.  8,  II.  A.  x.  28; 
Justin,  x.  3;  comp.  Clinton,  Fast.  Hetlcn.  ii.  p.  382, 
Ac.)  Respecting  Artaxerxes,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Sassanidae,  see  Sassanidak.  [L.S.] 

ARTA'XIAS  ('Apraila*)  or  ART  AX  KS  ('Ap. 
to^ijj),  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Armenia. 

I.  The  founder  of  the  Armenian  kingdom,  was 
one  of  the  generals  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  but 
revolted  from  him  soon  after  his  peace  with  the 
Romans  in  B.  c.  188,  and  became  an  independent 
sovereign.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  528, 531, 532.)  Hannibal 
took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Artaxias,  when  Antio- 
chus was  no  longer  able  to  protect  him,  and  he 
superintended  the  building  of  Artaxata,  the  capital 


I  of  Armenia,  which  was  so  called  in  hontur  of  Ar- 
taxias. (Strab.  xi.  p.  528;  Plut.  Lucull.  31.)  Ar- 
taxias was  included  in  the  peace  made  between 
Eumeues  and  I'harnaces  in  a.  c.  179  (Polyb.  xxvi. 
6),  but  was  conquered  and  taken  prisoner  by  An- 
tiochus IV.  Epiphanes  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  about  B.  c.  lfi.i.  (Appian,  Syr.  45,  66.) 

II.  The  son  of  Artavasdcs  I.,  was  made  king 
by  the  Armenians  when  his  father  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  Antony  in  B.  c.  34.  He  risked  n  battle 
against  the  Romans,  but  was  defeated  and  obliged 
to  Hy  into  Parthia.  But  with  the  help  of  the 
Parthians  he  regained  his  kingdom  soon  afterwards, 
and  defeated  and  took  prisoner  Artavasdcs,  king 
of  Media,  who  had  opposed  him.  [Artavam>bh.] 
On  his  return  to  Armenia,  he  put  to  death  all  the 
Romans  who  had  remained  behind  in  the  country; 
and  in  consequence  of  that,  Augustus  refused  to 
restore  him  his  relatives,  when  he  sent  an  embassy 
to  Rome  to  demand  them.  When  the  Armenians 
in  B.c  20  complained  to  Augustus  about  Artaxias, 
and  requested  as  king  his  brother  Tigranes,  who 
was  then  at  Rome,  Augustus  sent  Tiberius  with  a 
large  army  into  Armenia,  in  order  to  depose  Ar- 
taxias and  place  Tigrancs  upon  the  throne  ;  but 
Artaxias  was  put  to  death  by  his  relatives  before 
Tiberius  reached  the  country.  Tigrancs  was  now 
proclaimed  king  without  any  opposition  ;  but 
Tiberius  took  the  credit  to  himBelf  of  a  successful 
expedition  :  whence  Horace  (Epiat.  i.  12.  25)  says, 
"Claudi  virtute  Neronis  Armenius  cccidiL"  (Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  39,  40,  44.  Ii.  16,  liv.  9;  Toe.  Attn.  ii.  3; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  94  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  4.  §  3 ;  Suet. 
7t4er.  9.)  Vellcius  Paterculus  (/.  c.)  calls  this 
king  Artavasdcs,  and  Dion  Cassius  in  one  passage 
(liv.  9)  names  him  Artabazes,  but  in  all  the  others 
Artaxe*. 

HI.  The  son  of  Polcmon,  king  of  Pontus,  was 

proclaimed  king  of  Armenia  by  Germanicus  in 
a.  D.  18,  at  the  wish  of  the  Armenians,  whose 
favour  he  had  gained  by  adopting  their  habits  and 
mode  of  life.  His  original  name  was  Zenon,  but 
the  Armenians  called  him  Artaxias  on  his  acces- 
sion. Upon  the  death  of  Artaxias,  about  a.  d.  35, 
A  ranees,  the  son  of  the  Parthian  king,  Artabanus, 
was  placed  upon  the  Armenian  throne  by  his  fa- 
ther. (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  56,  vi.  31.) 

ARTAYCTES  (' A,>tm)kttjj),  a  Persian,  the 
son  of  Cherasrnis,  commanded  the  Mscrones  and 
Mosynoeci  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece. 
He  was  at  the  time  governor  of  the  town  of  Sestus 
and  its  territory  on  the  Hellespont,  where  he  ruled 
as  an  arbitrary  and  reckless  tyrant.  When  Xerxea 
passed  through  Sestus,  Artayctes  induced  the  king 
by  fraud  to  give  him  the  tomb  and  sacred  land  of 
the  hero  Protesilaus,  which  existed  at  Elaeus  near 
Sestus  ;  he  then  pillaged  the  tomb,  and  made  pro- 
fane use  of  the  sacred  land.  This  sacrilegious  act 
was  not  forgiven  him  by  the  Greeks.  He  did  not 
expect  to  see  an  enemy  at  such  a  distance  from 
Athens  ;  when,  therefore,  in  a.  c  479,  Xanthippus 
appeared  in  the  Hellespont  with  a  fleet,  Artayctes 
was  not  prepared  for  a  siege.  However  the  town 
was  strongly  fortified  and  able  to  resist  a  besieging 
army.  Xanthippus  continued  his  siege  during  the 
whole  winter,  but  on  the  approach  of  spring  the 
famine  in  the  town  became  insupportable ;  and 
Artayctes  and  Oeobazus,  a  Persian  of  high  rank, 
succeeded  in  making  their  escape  through  the  lines 
of  the  besiegers.  As  soon  as  the  Greek  inhabit- 
ants of  Sestus  heard  of  the  flight  of  their  gover- 
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nor,  they  0]wncd  their  gates  to  the  Athenians. 
The  two  fugitives  were  pursued,  and  Artayctea 
and  hit  son  were  overtaken  and  brought  before 
Xanthippua.  Artayctea  offered  1 00  talents  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Klacua  aa  an  atonement  for  the  out- 
rage he  had  committed  on  the  tomb  of  Proteailaus, 
and  200  more  &»  a  ransom  for  himself  and  his  son. 
But  the  inhabitants  would  not  accept  any  other 
atonement  than  his  life,  and  Xanthippua  waa  obliged 
to  girr  him  op  to  them.  Artayctea  waa  then 
nailed  to  a  cross,  and  his  son  stoned  to  death  before 
his  eves.  (Herod,  vii.  33,  78,  ix.  I  16,  1  IB — 120  ; 
Pans.  L  4.  §  5.)  [L.S.] 

ARTAYNTR  ( 'AprcuJirfl ),  a  daughter  of 
Maaistes,  the  brother  of  Xerxes  I.  Xerxes  gave 
her  in  marriage  to  his  son  Dareius,  but  he  himself 
waa  in  love  with  her,  and  on  one  occasion  was 
obliged,  by  his  own  imprudent  promise,  to  give  her 
a  robe  which  he  hod  received  as  a  present  from 
his  wife  Amaatris.  Thus  the  king's  paramour  be- 
came known,  and  Amastris,  fancying  that  the  love 
aflair  was  the  work  of  the  wife  of  Masistea,  took 
the  most  cruel  vengeance  upon  her.  (Herod,  ix. 
108 — 1 10.)  Maximus  Tyriua  (xxvi.  7)  confounda 
the  two  women,  Amaatris  and  Artaynte.  (Comp. 
Taetz.  Ckil.  ii.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ART  A  YNTES  (  "AproDrrni),  one  of  the  gene- 
rals in  the  army  of  Xerxes.  When  Xerxes  had 
returned  to  Asia  after  the  battle  of  Snlamis, 
Artayntea,  Ithamitres,  and  some  other  generals, 
sailed  to  Samoa  in  order  to  watch  the  Inuiana,  nnd 
in  the  hope  that  the  land-furce  under  Mardonius  in 
northern  Greece  might  still  be  successful.  But 
after  the  battles  of  Plataeae  and  Mycale,  in  B.  c. 
470,  Artayntca  and  Ithamitres  took  to  flight 
While  Artayntca  waa  passing  through  Aaia,  he 
wi*a  met  by  Masiatea,  the  brother  of  Xerxes,  who 
censured  him  severely  for  hia  cowardly  flight. 
Artayntea,  enraged,  drew  his  sword  and  would 
have  killed  Masistea,  had  he  not  been  saved  by 
Xeinagoras,  n  Greek,  who  seized  Artayntea  at  the 
moment  and  threw  him  on  the  ground,  for  which 
act  he  was  liberally  rewarded.  (Herod,  viii.  130, 
ix.  102,  107.)  (L.  S.J 

ARTE'MBARES  ('Apr*M^*)»  a  Median  of 
noble  rank,  whose  son,  according  to  the  story 
about  the  youth  of  the  great  Cyrus,  was  one  of  the 
playmates  of  Cyrus.  Cyrus  chastised  him  for  his 
want  of  obedience  in  their  play  ;  and  Arte  in  bores, 
indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Cyrus,  who  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a  mere  shepherd's  boy,  complained  to 
king  Astyagcs,  and  thus  became  the  means  of  dis- 
covering that  Cvrus  was  the  son  of  Mnndane  and 
the  grandson  of  Astyagcs.  ( 1 1  erod.  i.  1 1 4 — 1 1 6. ) 
Two  Persians  of  this  name  occur  in  Herodotus 
(ix.  122),  and  Aeachrlus.  (/Vr*.  29,  294.)  [L.S.] 

ARTKMICHA.  '[Clkimk] 

ARTEMIHO'RUS  (*ApT«juio»oo»).  1.  Sur- 
named  Arist«iph.\mub,  and  aim  Pseudo-Aristo- 
phanius,  from  hia  being  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated 
grammarian  Aristophanes,  of  Byzantium  at  Alex- 
andria Artcmidoru*  himself  was,  therefore,  a 
contemporary  of  Aristarchua,  and  likewise  a  gram- 
marian. He  is  mentioned  by  Athenacus  (iv.  p. 
182)  as  the  author  of  a  work  wspl  Awpiooj,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  clear,  and  of  A«(»u  or  *yA*5<r- 
a<u  bfarrvTtKal,  that  is,  a  dictionary  of  technical 
term*  and  expressions  used  in  the  art  of  cookery. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  5,  ix.  p.  387,  xiv.  pp.  662,  683 ; 
Suidaa,  a.  rv.,  'Aprtnl&vpot  and  Ttfiax® at  \  Ero- 
tian  in  AoW.)    Some  MSS.  of  Theocritus  con- 
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tain,  under  the  name  of  Artemidorus,  an  epigram 
of  two  lines  on  the  collection  of  bucolic  poems, 
which  perhaps  belongs  to  our  grammarian.  (Theo- 
crit.  p.  806,  cd.  Kiessling;  Anikul.  Urate,  ix.  ru 
205.) 

2.  Of  Ascalon,  wrote  a  history  of  Bithynia, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Stephauus  of  Byzantium  (*.  e. 
'AoKaKtiv)  aa  one  of  the  distinguished  persons  of 
that  place. 

3.  Of  Cmdi  s  a  son  of  Theopompua,  and  a 
friend  of  Julius  Caesar  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  656),  was  a 
rhetorician,  and  taught  the  Greek  language  at 
Rome.  At  the  time  when  the  plot  waa  formed 
against  the  life  of  Caesar,  a.  c.  43,  Artemidorus, 
who  had  heard  of  it,  cautioned  Caesar  by  a  letter, 
and  urged  him  to  take  care  of  himself;  but  the 
wanting  was  not  heeded.  (Plut.  Cats.  65;  Zo- 
naras,  vol.  i.  p.  491,  td.  Paris.) 

4.  DALniANi's  was  a  native  of  Ephesua,  but  ia 
usually  allied  Daldiuuua  ( AaASiavcfj),  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  geographer  Artemidorus  (Lu- 
cian,  I'hilnjxitr.  22),  since  his  mother  waa  born  at 
Daldia  or  Daldia,  a  small  town  in  Lydia.  Arte- 
midorus himself  also  preferred  the  surname  of 
Daldianus  (Onrirvcr.  iii.  66),  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  matter  of  pride  with  him,  aa  the  Daldian 
Apollo  Mystea  gave  him  the  especial  commission 
to  write  a  work  on  dreams.  (Oneirocr.  ii.  70.) 
He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius 
and  M.  Aurcliua,  as  we  may  infer  from  several 
paasagea  of  hia  work  (i.  28,  66,  iv.  1 ),  though 
some  writers  have  placed  him  in  the  reign  of  Coin 
stantine,  and  others  identify  him  with  the  friend 
of  Pliny  the  younger,  and  son-in-law  of  Muaoniua. 
(Plin.  E}<ut.  iii.  ll.)  But  the  paasagea  of  Artemi- 
dorus a  own  work  cited  above,  place  the  queation 
beyond  all  doubt.  Artemidorua  ia  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  interpretation  of  dreama  ('Off ipoxpi- 
TiKtt),  in  live  books,  which  is  still  extant.  He 
collected  the  materials  for  this  work  by  very  ex- 
tensive reading  (he  asserts  that  he  had  read  all 
the  books  on  ihc  subject),  on  his  travels  through 
Asia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  Grecian  islands. 
(Oncir.  Prooetn.  lib.  i.)  He  himself  intimates  that 
he  had  written  several  works,  and  from  Suidaa 
and  Eudocia  we  may  infer,  that  one  was  called 
oioiwoaKoniKa^  and  the  other  xtlP°0KoiriK&-  Along 
with  his  occupationa  on  these  subjects,  he  also 
practised  as  a  physician.  From  his  work  on 
dreams,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  principal  productions  of  more  ancient  writera 
on  the  subject,  and  his  object  is  to  prove,  that 
in  dreams  the  future  is  revealed  to  man,  and  to 
clear  the  science  of  interpreting  them  from  the 
abuses  with  which  the  fashion  of  the  time  had 
surrounded  it.  He  does  not  attempt  to  establish 
his  opinion  by  philosophical  reasoning,  but  by 
appealing  to  facts  partly  recorded  in  history,  partly 
derived  from  oral  tradition  of  the  people,  and  partly 
from  his  own  experience.  On  the  last  point  he 
places  great  reliance,  especially  as  he  believed  that 
he  was  called  to  his  task  by  Apollo,  (ii.  70.) 
This  makes  him  conceited,  and  raises  him  above 
all  fear  of  censure.  The  first  two  books  are  dedi- 
cated to  Cassius  Maximus.  The  third  and  fourth 
are  inscribed  to  his  son.  The  fifth  book  is  pro- 
perly speaking,  an  independent  work,  the  title  of 
which  is  ttpl  Svtlpvv  AyaGdatuv,  and  which  con- 
tains a  collection  of  interesting  dreams,  which 
were  believed  to  have  been  realized.  The  style  of 
the  work  is  simple,  correct,  and  elegant;  and  thia, 
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together  with  the  circumstance  that  Artemidorus 
has  often  occasion  to  allude  to  or  explain  ancient 
manners  and  usage*,  give  to  it  a  peculiar  value. 
The  work  has  also  great  interest,  because  it  shews 
us  in  what  manner  the  ancients  symbolized  and  in- 
terpreted certain  events  of  ordinary  life,  which,  when 
well  understood,  throws  light  on  varions  points  of 
ancient  mythology.  The  first  edition  of  the  Onci- 
rocritica  is  that  of  Aldus,  Venice,  1518,  8vo. ;  the 
next  is  that  of  Rigaltius (Paris,  1603,  -(to.),  which 
contains  a  valuable  commentary ;  however,  it 
goes  down  only  to  the  68th  chapter  of  the  second 
book.  The  last  edition  is  that  of  J.  O.  Reiff, 
Leipzig,  1805,  2  vols.  8vo.  It  contains  the  notes 
of  Rigaltius,  and  some  by  Reiske  and  the  editor. 

5.  A  Mbqaric  philosopher,  who,  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  53),  wrote  a  work  against 
Chrysippus. 

6.  Of  Ephesus,  a  Greek  geographer,  who  lived 
about  n.  c,  100.    He  made  voyages  round  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
apparently  even  in  the  southern  ocean.    He  also 
visited  Iberia  and  Gaul,  and  corrected  the  accounts 
of  Eratosthenes  respecting  those  countries  We 
know  that  in  his  description  of  Asia  he  stated  the 
distances  of  places  from  one  another,  and  that  the 
countries  beyond  the  river  Tanais  were  unknown 
to  him.    The  work  in  which  he  gave  the  results 
of  his  investigations,  is  called  by  Marcianus  of 
Herncleia,  a  wtpMrAow,  and  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  the  one  more  commonly  called  rd  ytorypaupov- 
ucvo,  or  rd  rrjs  ywypaflas  0t€\ta.    It  consisted 
of  eleven  books,  of  which  Marcianus  afterwards 
made  an  abridgement.    The  original  work,  which 
was  highly  valued  by  the  ancients,  and  is  quoted 
in  innumerable  passages  by  Strabo,  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium,  Pliny,  Isidores,  and  others,  is  lost ; 
but  wo  possess  many  small  fragments  and  some 
larger  ones  of  Marcianus'  abridgement,  which  con- 
tain the  peri  pi  us  of  the  Pontus  Euxcinus,  and  ac- 
counts of  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia.    The  loss  of 
this  important  work  is  to  be  regretted,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  geographical  information  which  it 
contained,  but  also  because  the  author  entered  into 
the  description  of  the  manners  and  costumes  of 
the  nations  he  spoke  of.    The  fragments  of  Arte- 
midorus  were  first  collected  and  published  bv  D. 
Huschel  in  his  Georjraphica,  Aug.  Vindel.  1600, 
4to.    The  best  collection  is  that  in  Hudson's  Geo- 
graphi  Minores,  vol.  i.    Two  small  fragments,  not 
contained  in  Hudson,  have  been  published  by  Van 
Goens  in  his  edition  of  Porphyrin's  Antrum  Nym- 
pkarum,  p.  87,  and  a  third,  containing  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Nile  is  printed  in  Aretin's  lieitr'dgc  zur 
Gesrh.  und  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  49,  &c    (Vossius,  de 
Hist.  Gram.  p.  185,  with  the  notes  of  Wester- 
mann.)    Athenaeus  (iii.  p.  Ill)  ascribes  to  this 
Artemidoru*  a  work  entitled  'Imvutd  vwopvtifiara. 
(Comp.  Ukert,  Gtogr.  der  Griech.  u.  Horn.  i.  2,  p. 
141,  &c,  250.) 

7.  A  son-in-law  of  Musonmus,  the  philosopher, 
was  himself  likewise  a  philosopher,  and  a  friend  of 
Pliny  the  younger,  one  of  whose  letters  (iii.  1 1)  is 
full  of  his  praise. 

8.  Of  Parion,  an  astronomer,  whose  views  of 
his  science  are  recorded  by  Seneca.  (Quacst.  Nat. 
L4,  vii.  13.) 

9.  Of  Tarsus,  a  grammarian,  whom  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  675)  mentions  as  one  of  the  distinguished 
persons  of  that  place.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he 
may  be  the  same  as  tho  one 
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or  lexicographical  works  reference  is  made  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (  Vcsp.  I  1 39, 1 164, 1231 1 
Comp.  Phot.  *.  r.  rttnd^*u> ;  Etym.  M.  s.  w.  dpi*- 
<w/5i?»  and  dppjf),  though  the  work  or  works  her* 
referred  to  may  also  belong  to  No.  1. 

10.  Of  Trallbs,  a  celebrated  pugilist,  who 
lived  about  A.  D.  69.  (Pans.  vi.  14.  §  1  ;  Martial, 
vL  77.) 

1 1.  The  author  of  elegies  on  love.  (IlfpJ  tptrrot, 
Eratosth.  Catast.  31.)  There  are  many  more  per- 
sons of  the  name  of  Artemidorus  who  are  mentioned 
in  ancient  writers ;  but  as  nothing  is  known  about 
them,  we  refer  to  the  list  in  Fnbricius  (liibl.  Grace. 
v.  p.  263),  to  which  some  supplements  are  given 
by  Van  Goens.  (I.  c.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTEMlDO'RUS('ApT«^«pOT).  1.  A  Greek 
physician,  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  ( At  Mori. 
A  cut.  ii.  31,  iii.  14, 15,  pp.  146, 224, 227),  who  was 
a  native  of  Side  in  Pamphylia,  and  a  follower  of 
Erasistratus.  He  must  have  lived  some  time  between 
the  third  century  n.  c  and  the  second  century 
after  Christ.  He  may  perhaps  be  the  person 
quoted  by  Galen  without  any  distinguishing  epi- 
thet (De  Compos.  Med  team.  see.  Locos,  v.  3,  vol. 
xii.  p.  828),  but  he  is  probably  not  the  same  person 
as  the  Artemidorus  oitsvurn/jt  who  is  mentioned  by 
the  same  author.  (Comment,  in  Hippocr.  "De  Rat. 
Vict,  in  Mo*b.  Ac."  i.  15.  vol.  xv.  p.  444.) 

2.  Artemidorus  Capito  ( 'Aprt^Supos  4 
Kav/rwc),  a  Greek  physician  and  grammarian 
at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
a.  d.  117 — 138,  who  published  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  which  Galen  tells  us  (Com- 
ment, in  Ilippocr.  **  De  Nat.  Horn."  vol  xv.  p.  21) 
was  not  only  much  valued  by  the  emperor  liim- 
self,  but  was  also  much  esteemed  even  in  Galea's 
time.  He  is,  however,  accused  of  making  con- 
siderable changes  in  the  text,  and  of  altering  the 
old  readings  and  modernising  the  language.  He 
was  a  relation  of  Dioscorides,  who  also  edited  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  and  he  is  frequently  men- 

|  tioned  by  Galen.  (Comment,  in  Hippocr.  "  Dm 
Humor."  vol.  xri.  p.  2  ;  Gloss.  Hippocr.  vol.  xix. 
p.  83,  &c)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  person  some- 
times quoted  simply  by  the  name  of  Capita, 
[Capito.] 

3.  Artkmidorus  Cornelius,  a  physician,  who 
was  born  at  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  or,  according  to 
some  editions  of  Cicero,  at  Pergamus  in  Mysia. 
He  was  one  of  the  unprincipled  agents  of  Verres, 
whom  he  first  assisted  in  his  robbery  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Perga,  when  he  was  legatus  to  Cn. 
Dolabella  in  Cilicia,  B.  c.  79  (Cic  2  Verr.  L  20, 
iii.  21);  and  afterwards  attended  him  in  Sicily 
during  his  praetorship,  B.  c  72 — 69,  where,  among 
other  infamous  acts,  he  was  one  of  the  judges 
(rcatjrratorcs)  in  the  case  of  Nympho.  His  ori- 
ginal name  appears  to  have  been  Artemidorus ;  he 
was  probably  at  first  a  slave,  and  afterwards,  on 
being  freed  by  his  master,  (perhaps  Cn.  ComdiuM 
Dolabella,)  took  the  name  of  Cornelius.  Cicero 
calls  him  in  one  place  "Cornelius  mcdicus"  (2 
Verr.  iii.  1 1 ),  in  another  "  Artemidorus  Pergaeus" 
(c  21),  and  in  a  third  u  Artemidorus  Cornelius'* 
(c  49);  but  it  is  plnin  that  in  each  passage  he 
refers  to  the  same  individual,  though  Ernesti  has 
in  his  IndcjT  Histuricus  considered  them  as  three 
different  persons.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARTEMIDO'RUS,  a  painter,  who  lived  at  the 
close  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.  (Martial, 
v.  40.)  [C.  P.  M.J 
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A'RTEMIS  ('Aprtnts),  one  of  the  great  divini- 
ties of  the  Greek*.  Her  name  is  usually  derived 
from  <fpT«^j,  uninjured,  healthy,  vigorous ;  accord- 
ing to  which  she  would  be  the  goddess  who  is  her- 
self inviolate  and  vigorous,  nnd  also  grants  strength 
and  health  to  others.  ( Plat.  Cratyl.  p.  400',  b. ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  635  ;  Kustath.  ad  Horn,  pp.  32,  377, 
1732.)  According  to  the  Homeric  account  and 
Hesiod  (Tkeog.  918)  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus 
and  Lcto,  whence  Aeschylus  (Srpt.  14i<)  calls  her 
Airr«7fV«ia.  She  was  the  Muter  of  Apollo,  and 
born  with  him  at  the  some  time  in  the  island  of 
Delos  According  to  a  tradition  which  Pausanias 
(viii.  37.  §  3)  found  in  Aeschylus,  Artemis  was  a 
daughter  of  Demeter,  and  not  of  Lcto,  while  ac- 
cording to  an  Egyptian  story  (Herod,  ii.  156)  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Dionysus  and  I  sis,  and  Leto 
was  only  her  nurse.  But  these  and  some  other 
legends  arc  only  the  results  of  the  identification  of 
the  Greek  Artemis  with  other  local  or  foreign 
divinities.  The  place  of  her  birth  is  for  the  same 
reason  not  the  same  in  all  traditions  :  some  say 
that  it  waa  the  grove  of  Ortygia  near  Kphesus 
(Tacit.  Antud.  iii.  61 ;  Schol.  <ul  J'ind.  Xcrn.  LI), 
others  that  it  was  Crete  (Diod.  v.  72),  and  others 
again,  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Apollo,  but  born 
somewhat  earlier,  so  that  she  was  able  to  assist 
Leto  in  giving  birth  to  Apollo.  (Orph  Hymn.  34. 
5;  Spanheim,  ad  Callim.  p.  47b',  &c.)  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  nature  and  character  of  this  god- 
dess, it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
different  points  of  view  from  which  the  Greeks 
regarded  her,  and  also  between  the  really  Greek 
Artemis  and  certain  foreign  divinities,  who  for 
some  resemblance  or  another  were  identified  by 
the  Greeks  with  their  own  Artemis, 

1.  Artrmis  as  the  sister  of  vl/W/o,  is  a  kind  of 
female  Apollo,  that  is,  she  as  n  female  divinity  re- 
presented the  same  idea  that  Apollo  did  as  a  male 
divinity.  This  relation  between  the  two  is  in 
many  other  cases  described  as  the  relation  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
tradition  which  actually  described  Artemis  as  the 
wife  of  Apollo.  (Eustath.  atl  Horn.  p.  1197.) 
In  the  character  of  sister  of  Apollo,  Artemis  is 
like  her  brother  armed  with  a  bow,  quiver,  and 
arrows,  and  sends  plague  and  death  among  men 
and  animals :  she  is  a  S«a  inoKXowra.  Sudden 
deaths  but  more  especially  those  of  women,  arc 
described  as  the  effect  of  her  arrows.  (Horn.  //. 
vi.  205,  427,  &c,  xix.  59,  xxi.  483,  &c. ;  CXI.  xL 
172,  tic,  324,  xv.  478,  xviii.  202,  xx.  01,  \c,  v. 
124,  &.c)  She  also  acts  sometimes  in  conjunction 
with  her  brother.  (OA  xv.  410;  11.  xxi  v.  606.) 
As  Apollo  was  not  only  a  destructive  god,  hut  also 
averted  the  evils  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  in- 
flict, so  Artemis  was  at  the  same  time  a  dtd  <ru- 
rtipa ;  that  is,  she  cured  and  alleviated  the  suffer- 
ings of  mortals.  Thus,  for  instance,  she  healed 
Aeneas,  when  he  was  wounded  and  carried  into 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  (//.  v.  447.)  In  the 
Trojan  war  she  sided,  like  Apollo,  with  the 
Trojans.  The  man  whom  she  looked  graciously 
upon  was  prosperous  in  his  fields  and  docks  his 
household  was  thriving,  and  he  died  in  old  age. 
(Callim.  I/t/inii.  in  D'uin.  129,  \c.)  She  was 
more  especially  the  protectress  of  the  young, 
whence  the  epithets  ir«5oTf>J<£oi,  Kovpojp6<(>os,  and 
4><Ao/*<rpa{  (com p.  Diod.  v.  73)  ;  and  Aeschylus 
(Ai/am.  1 42)  calls  her  the  protectress  of  young 
sucking-animals,  and  of  the  game  ranging  through 
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the  forests  of  the  mountains.  Artemis  thus  also 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  goddess  of  the  docks 
and  the  chase  :  she  is  the  huntress  among  the  im- 
mortal* ;  she  is  called  the  stag-killer  (i\cupv€6\oi)y 
the  lover  of  the  tumult  connected  with  the  chase 
(/(«\o5#ikt}),  nnd  dyp6Ttpa.  (//.  xxi.  5ll,  485, 
&c. ;  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  10.)  Artemis  is 
moreover,  like  Apollo,  unmarried  ;  she  is  a  maidcu- 
divinity  never  conquered  by  love.  (Soph.  El*d. 
1 220.)  The  priests  and  priestesses  devoted  to  he* 
service  were  bound  to  live  pure  and  chaste,  and 
trangressions  of  their  vows  of  chastity  were  severely 
punished.  (I'aus.  vii.  19.  §  l.  viii.  13.  §  1.)  She 
was  worshiped  in  several  places  together  with  her 
brother  ;  and  the  worship  of  both  divinities  was 
believed  to  have  come  from  the  Hyperboreans  and 
Hyperborean  maidens  brought  sacrifices  to  Delos. 
(Herod,  ii.  32,  35.)  The  laurel  was  sacred  to 
both  divinities  and  both  were  regarded  as  the 
founders  and  protectors  of  towns  and  streets. 
(Paus.  i.  38.  §  6,  iii.  24.  §  6,  via.  36,  in  fin.; 
Aeschyl.  Sept.  450  ;  Callim.  *  Hymn,  in  IHan.  34.) 

There  are,  however,  some  points  also,  in  which 
there  is  no  resemblance  between  Artemis  and 
Apollo:  she  has  nothing  to  do  with  music  or 
poetry,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  her  having  been 
regarded  as  an  oracular  divinity  like  Apolle.  Re- 
i  specting  the  real  and  original  character  of  Artemis 
I  as  the  sister  of  Apollo,  we  encounter  the  same 
difficulties  as  those  mentioned  in  the  article 
Apollo,  viz.  as  to  whether  she  was  a  purely  spi- 
ritual and  ethical  divinity,  as  M'ullcr  thinks  or 
whether  she  was  the  representative  of  some  power 
in  physical  nature ;  and  the  question  must  bo 
decided  here  in  the  some  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
Apollo.  When  Apollo  was  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  sun  or  Helios,  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  his  sister  should  be  regarded  as  Selene 
or  the  moon,  and  accordingly  the  Greek  Artemis 
is,  nt  least  in  later  times  the  goddess  of  the  moon. 
Duttraann  and  Hermann  consider  this  idea  of  Ar- 
temis being  the  moon  as  the  fundamental  oue  from 
which  all  the  others  are  derived,  nut,  at  any 
rate,  the  idea  of  Artemis  beiug  the  goddess  of  tho 
moon,  must  be  confined  to  Artemis  the  sister  of 
Apollo,  nnd  is  not  applicable  to  the  Arcadian,  Tau- 
rian,  or  Ephcsian  Artemis. 

2.  The  Arcadian  Artemis  is  a  goddess  of  the 
nymphs  and  was  worshipped  as  such  in  Arcadia 
in  very  early  times.  Her  sanctuaries  and  temples 
were  more  numerous  in  this  couutry  thaii  in  any 
other  part  of  Greece,  There  was  no  connexion 
between  the  Arcadian  Artemis  ard  Apollo,  nor 
are  there  any  traces  here  of  the  ethical  character 
which  is  so  prominent  in  Artemis  the  sister  of 
Apollo.  These  circumstances  together  with  tho 
fact,  that  her  surnames  and  epithets  in  Arcadia  are 
nearly  all  derived  from  tho  mountains  rivers  and 
Likes  shew  that  here  she  was  the  representative  of 
some  part  or  power  of  nature.  In  Arcadia  she 
hunted  with  her  nymphs  on  Taygctus  Erymau- 
thus  and  Maenalus ;  twenty  nymphs  accompanied 
her  during  the  chase,  and  with  sixty  others  daugh- 
ters of  Ocean  us,  she  held  her  dances  in  the  forests 
of  the  mountains  Her  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows 
were  made  by  Hephaestus  and  Pan  provided  her 
with  dogs.  Her  chariot  was  drawn  by  four  stags 
with  golden  antlers,  (Callim.  liviiin.  in  DUtn. 
13,  81,  90,  \c. ;  Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  3;  Pind.  <H. 
iii.  51.)  Her  temples  and  sanctuaries  in  Arcadia 
were  usually  near  lakes  or  rivers  whence  she  waa 
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called  \ifunrra  or  \tfivala.  (Paus.  ii.  7.  §  6,  iii. 
23.  §  6,  iv.  4.  §  2,  31.  §  3,  viii.  53.  §  A.)  In  the 
precincts  of  her  sanctuaries  there  were  often  sacred 
wells,  as  at  Corinth.  (Paus.  ii.  3.  §  5,  iii.  20.  §  7.) 
As  a  nymph,  Artemis  also  appears  in  connexion 
with  river  gods,  as  with  Alpheius  [Alphkiuh], 
and  thns  it  is  intelligible  why  fish  were  sacred  to 
her.    (Diod.  v.  3.) 

ft.  7'Ae  Taurutn  Artemia.  The  legends  of  this 
goddess  are  mystical,  and  her  worship  was  orgiastic 
and  connected,  at  least  in  early  times,  with  human 
sacrifices.  According  to  the  Greek  legend  there 
was  in  Tauris  a  goddess,  whom  the  Greeks  for 
some  reason  identified  with  their  own  Artemis, 
and  to  whom  all  strangers  that  were  thrown  on 
the  coast  of  Tauris,  were  sacrificed.  (Eurip.  Ipk. 
Tnur.  36.)  Iphigeneia  and  Orestes  brought  her 
image  from  thence,  and  landed  at  Brauron  in  At- 
tica, whence  the  goddess  derived  the  name  of  Brau- 
ronia.  (Paus.  i.  23.  §  9,  33.  §  1,  iii.  16,  in  fin.) 
The  Rmuronian  Artemis  was  worshipped  at  Athens 
and  Sparta,  and  in  the  latter  place  the  boys  were 
scourged  at  her  altar  in  such  a  manner  that  it  be- 
came sprinkled  with  their  blood.  This  cruel  cere- 
mony was  believed  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Lycurgns,  instesid  of  the  human  sacrifices  which 
had  until  then  been  offered  to  her.  (Diet,  of  Ant. 
t.  r.  Bpavpwvia  and  Ata^currfycttm.)  Her  name 
at  Sparta  was  Orthia,  with  reference  to  the  phal- 
lus, or  because  her  statue  stood  erect  According 
to  another  tradition,  Orestes  and  Iphigeneia  con- 
cealed the  image  of  the  Taurinn  goddess  in  a  bun- 
dle of  brushwood,  and  carried  it  to  Aricia  in  La- 
tium.  [Aricina.]  Iphigeneia,  who  was  at  first 
to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Artemis,  and  then  be- 
came her  priestess,  was  afterwards  identified  with 
the  goddess  (Herod,  iv.  103;  Paus.  i.  43.  §  1), 
who  was  worshipped  in  some  parts  of  Greece,  as  at 
llermione,  under  the  name  of  Iphigeneia.  (Paus. 
ii.  35.  §  1.)  Some  traditions  stilted,  that  Artemis 
made  Iphigeneia  immortal,  in  the  character  of  He- 
cate, the  goddess  of  the  moon.  [Hkcatb.]  A 
kindred  divinity,  if  not  the  same  as  the  Taurian 
Artemis,  is  Artemis  raupordxos,  whose  worship 
was  connected  with  bloody  sacrifices,  and  who  pro- 
duced madness  in  the  minds  of  men,  at  least  the 
chorus  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  describes  the 
madness  of  Ajax  as  the  work  of  this  divinity.  In 
the  legends  about  the  Taurian  Artemis,  it  seems 
that  separate  local  traditions  of  Greece  are  mixed 
up  with  the  legends  of  some  Asiatic  divinity, 
whose  symbol  in  the  heaven  was  the  moon,  and 
on  the  earth  the  cow. 

4.  The  Epltcsian  Artemia  was  a  divinity  totally 
distinct  from  the  Greek  goddess  of  the  same  name. 
She  seems  to  have  been  the  personification  of  the 
fructifying  and  all-nourishing  powers  of  nature. 
It  is  an  opinion  almost  universally  adopted,  thnt 
she  was  an  ancient  Asiatic  divinity  whose  worship 
the  Greeks  found  established  in  Ionia,  when  they 
settled  there,  and  that,  for  some  resemblance  they 
discovered,  theyjpplied  to  her  the  name  of  Arte- 
mis. As  soon  as  this  identity  of  the  Asiatic  god- 
dess with  the  Greek  Artemis  was  recognised,  other 
features,  also  originally  peculiar  to  the  Greek  Ar- 
temis, were  transferred  to  her;  and  thus  she  is 
called  a  daughter  of  Leto,  who  gave  birth  to  her  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ephcsus.  Her  original  cha- 
racter is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  fact,  that  her 
priests  were  eunuchs,  and  that  her  image  in  the 
magnificent  temple  of  Ephesua  represented  her 
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with  o/(i»v  breasts  (woKvftatrrSi).  The  whole  fi* 
gure  of  the  goddess  resembled  a  mummy  :  her 
head  was  surmounted  with  a  mural  crown  (corona 
murtili*),  and  the  lower  part  of  her  body,  which 
ended  in  a  point,  like  a  pyramid  upside  down,  was 
covered  with  figures  of  mystical  animals.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  641  ;  Pans.  iv.  31.  §  6,  viL  5.  §  1.t  The 
symbol  of  this  divinity  was  a  bee,  and  her  high- 
priest  bore  the  name  of  king  (i<r<rnv).  Her  worth  ip 
was  said  to  have  been  established  at  Kphesus  by 
the  Amazons.  (Paus.  ii.  7.  §  4,  viii.  12.  §  1;  He- 
sych.  and  Suid.  i.  v.  4a<nfi>.) 

Respecting  some  other  divinities,  or  attributes  of 
divinities,  which  were  likewise  regarded  as  identi- 
cal with  Artemis  in  Greece,  see  Britomartii*, 
Dictynna,  and  Kileithyia.  The  Romans  iden- 
tified their  goddess  Diana  with  the  Greek  Artemis, 
and  at  a  comparatively  early  time  they  transferred 
to  their  own  goddess  all  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  Greek  Artemis.  [Diana.}  The  worship  of 
Artemis  was  universal  in  all  Greece,  in  Delos, 
Crete,  Sicily,  and  southern  Italy,  but  more  especi- 
ally in  Arcadia  and  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  sacrifices  offered  to  the  Brauronian  Artemis 
consisted  of  stags  and  goats ;  in  Thrace  dogs  were 
offered  to  Artemis.  Among  the  animals  sacred  to 
the  Greek  Artemis  we  may  mention  the  stag,  boar, 
dog,  and  others;  the  fir-tree  was  likewise  sacred 
to  her. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  various  relations  in 
which  Artemis  appears  to  us  to  one  common  source, 
or  to  one  fundamental  idea :  the  very  manner  in 
which  such  a  complicated  mythus  was  formed  ren- 
ders the  attempt  futile,  or,  to  say  the  least,  forced. 
In  the  case  of  Artemis,  it  is  evident,  that  new  ele- 
ments and  features  were  added  in  various  places  to 
the  ancient  local  mythus ;  the  worship  of  one  divi- 
nity is  identified  with  that  of  another,  and  the 
legends  of  the  two  arc  mixed  up  into  one,  or  those 
of  the  one  are  transferred  to  the  other,  whose  le- 
gends then  sink  into  oblivion. 

The  representations  of  the  Greek  Artemis  in 
works  of  art  are  different  accordingly  as  she  is  re- 
presented cither  as  a  huntress,  or  as  the  goddess  of 
the  moon  ;  yet  in  either  cose  she  appears  as  a  youth- 
ful and  vigorous  divinity,  as  becomes  the  sister  of 
Apollo.  As  the  huntress,  she  is  tall,  nimble,  and  has 
small  hips ;  her  forehead  is  high,  her  eyes  glancing 
freely  about,  and  her  hair  tied  up  behind  in  such  a 
manner,  that  some  locks  float  down  her  neck ;  her 
breast  is  covered,  and  the  legs  up  to  the  knees  are 
naked,  the  rest  being  covered  by  the  chlamvs. 
Her  attributes  arc  the  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows,  or 
a  spear,  stags,  and  dogs.  As  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  she  wears  a  long  robe  which  reaches  down 
to  her  feet,  a  veil  covers  her  head,  and  above  her 
forehead  rises  the  crescent  of  the  moon.  In  her 
hand  she  often  appears  holding  a  torch.  (Mitschcr- 
lich,  de  Diana  Sotipila,  Gottingen,  1821  ;  Midler, 
Dorians,  book  ii.  c  9 ;  Muteo  Pio-Clem.  L  30  ; 
Hirt.  Mvthof.  Biblerb.  i.  p.  37  )  [L.  S.] 

ARTE. MI'S  I A  ('Aprtfuffla).  1.  A  queen  of 
Halicarnossus,  Cos,  Nisyros,  and  Calydna,  who 
ruled  over  these  places  as  a  vassal  of  the  Persian 
empire  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes  I.  She  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Lygdamis,  and  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
she  succeeded  him  as  queen.  When  Xerxes  in- 
vaded Greece,  she  voluntarily  joined  his  fleet  with 
five  beautiful  ships,  and  in  the  battle  of  Salamis 
(b.  c,  480)  she  distinguished  herself  by  her  pru- 
dence, courage,  and  perseverance,  for  which  she 
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was  aftei  wards  highly  honoured  by  the  Persian 
king.  (Herod,  riu  99^  viiL  CR,  87,  &c.,  93,  101, 
&c. ;  Polyaen.  viiL  53;  Paus.  iii.  11.  §  3.)  Ac- 
cording to  a  tradition  preserved  in  Photius  (DAL 
p.  153,  a^  ed.  Rckker),  she  put  an  end  to  her  life 
in  a  romantic  manner.  She  was  in  lore,  it  is  said, 
with  Dardanus,  a  youth  of  Abydos,  and  as  her  pas- 
sion was  not  returned,  she  aTenged  herself  by  put- 
ting his  eyes  out  while  he  was  asleep.  This  ex- 
cited the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  an  oracle  com- 
manded her  to  go  to  Leucas,  where  she  threw 
herself  from  the  rock  into  the  sea.  She  was  suc- 
ceeded by  her  son  Pisindelis.  Respecting  the 
import  of  the  phrase  in  regard  to  lovers,  **  to  leap 
from  the  Leu  radian  rock,"  see  Sappho. 

2.  The  sister,  wife,  and  successor  of  the  Carian 
prince  Mausolus.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Heca- 
tomnus,  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she 
reigned  for  two  years,  from  a  c,  352  to  u.  c.  350. 
Her  administration  was  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  her  husband,  whence  she  sup- 
ported the  oligarchical  party  in  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
(Diod.  xvi.  36,  45;  Dcm.  de  Rhod.  Libert,  pp. 
193,  197,  198.)  She  is  renowned  in  history  for 
her  extraordinary  grief  at  the  death  of  her  husband 
Mausolus.  She' is  said  to  have  mixed  his  ashes  in 
her  daily  drink,  and  to  have  gradually  died  away 
in  grief  during  the  two  years  that  she  survived 
him.  She  induced  the  most  eminent  Greek  rheto- 
ricians to  proclaim  his  praise  in  their  oratory  ;  and 
to  perpetuate  his  memory  she  built  at  Halicamassus 
the  celebrated  monument.  Mausoleum,  which  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world, 
and  whose  name  subsequently  became  the  generic 
term  for  any  splendid  sepulchral  monument.  (Cic 
Ttuc  iii.  31  ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  656;  Gcllius,  x.  18  ; 
Plia  H.  N.  xxv.  36,  xxxvl  4.  §  9  ;  Val.  Max.  iv. 
6.  ext.  1  ;  Suid.  Harpocr.  t.  rr.  'Aprtuurla  and 
MamntKos.)  .  Another  celebrated  monument  was 
erected  by  her  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  to  com- 
memorate her  success  in  making  herself  mistress  of 
the  island.  The  Rhodians,  after  recovering  their 
liberty,  made  it  inaccessible,  whence  it  was  called 
in  later  times  the "KSarov.  (Vitruv.  ii.  8.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTEMl'SIUS,  a  physician  who  is  quoted  by 
Marcellus  Empiricus  (De  Medicam.  c  36.  p.  410), 
and  who  must  therefore  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
before  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  he  is  the  same  person  who  is 
called  by  mistake  in  another  passage  Arlemitu. 
(IUd.c  13.  p.  298.)  [W.  A.G.] 

ARTE'MIUS  ANASTA'SIUS.  [Anasta- 
wua  II.] 

A'RTEMON  {' April***).  1 .  Of  Cashandrbia, 
a  learned  grammarian,  who  seems  to  have  lived 
after  a  c  316.  He  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus 
fxii.  p.  515)  as  the  author  of— 1.  Tltpl  avyayoryrjt 
(according  to  others  dwywyrjt)  fii€\(wv,  which 
would  cither  be  on  collecting  books,  or  on  assigning 
books  to  their  proper  authors.  2.  tltpi  fiiSKlmv 
X/n$<r*o*f,  or  n<pl  xjn)(Ttois  rcev  irtpl  rds  owowlas 
d&oiUvw.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  694.)  He  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  author  of  a  work  vtpl  biovvoiaxov 
<n«mfrMrro»,  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xiv.  pp.  636, 
637),  without  any  distinguishing  epithet  There 
is  also  a  work  on  painters  (wpl  $uypdipw)  which 
is  ascribed  to  one  Artcmon.  (Harpocrnt  r.  r. 
UoXiryvmrTot.)  Fabricius  is  inclined  to  believe, 
that  our  Artemon  of  Ca&sandreia  is  the  one  of 
whom  Demetrius  (dc  Elocnt.  231 )  speaks  as  the 
person  who  collected  letters  of  Aristotle. 


2.  Of  Clazomsnak,  is  mentioned  by  Aelian 
(Hist.  A  h.  xii.  38)  as  the  author  of  Spo«  KAaf  o/i^io<, 
in  which  he  mentioned  that,  at  one  time,  the  terri- 
tory of  Claxomcnae  was  ravaged  by  a  winged  sow. 
Suidas  (s.  r.  'Aptcrtroi)  ascribes  to  him  a  work  ou 
Homer  (»*pl  'Onjpovj,  of  which,  however,  not  a 
trace  is  now  extant. 

3.  A  Hkrbtic,  who  seems  to  have  lived  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era.  It 
is  also  probable  that  he  resided  in  or  near  Rome, 
since  we  read  in  Photius  (Dibl.  p.  1 2,  a.,  ed.  Bek- 
ker),  that  the  celebrated  presbyter  Caius  (about 
A.  d.  210)  wrote  against  Artemon  and  his  heresies. 
From  the  synodal  letter  of  the  bishops  assembled 
at  Antioch  in  a.  d.  269,  who  deposed  the  heretic 
Paul  of  Samosata  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  30),  it  seems 
clear  that  Artemon  was  regarded  in  the  East  as 
the  precursor  of  the  heresies  of  Paul,  and  perhaps 
also  that  Artemon  was  then  still  alive ;  at  any  rate, 
however,  that  his  sect  was  still  in  existence.  Ar- 
temon and  his  friend  Theodotus  denied  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  asserted,  that  he  was  merely  a  pro- 
phet raised  by  his  virtues  above  all  others,  and 
that  God  had  made  use  of  him  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  (Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  28  ;  Thcodoret  IJuervt. 
fubul.  EjtU.  ii.  4.)  These  opinions  were  probably 
supported  by  Artcmon  and  his  followers,  the  Arte- 
monitcB,  by  philosophical  arguments;  for  Eusebius 
states,  that  they  occupied  themselves  very  much 
with  philosophy  and  mathematics  and  that  they 
made  use  of  them  in  their  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. They  are  charged  with  having  introduced 
forged  readings  into  the  text  of  the  Bible,  and  to 
have  omitted  certain  passages  from  the  copies  they 
used.  These  accusations,  however,  rest  on  rather 
weak  grounds.  (C.  H.  Stemmler  Diatribe  de  Secta 
ArUnmonitarum,  Leiptig,  1730 ;  Schaffhausen,  Hit- 
toria  Artemonu  et  Artemonitarum,  Leipzig,  1737, 
4  to.) 

4.  A  Lacedaemonian,  who  built  the  military 
engines  for  Pericles  in  his  war  against  Samos  in 
ac  441.  (Plut.  Perid.  27;  Diod.  xii.  28;  SchoL 
ad  Aristnph.  Achant.  802.)  There  was  a  cele- 
brated statue  of  this  Artemon  made  by  Polycletus. 
(Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  19.  §  2.)  Servius  (ad  Acu. 
ix.  505)  confounds  him  with  Artemon  of  Claxo- 
menae. 

5.  Of  Magnesia,  is  known  only  as  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  virtues  of  women  (s-«pl  run  kot' 
dperriy  yvva^l  wrrpayitartvuiyvv  tirryrihdTw), 
of  which  Sopater  made  an  abstract  (Phot.  lliU.  p. 
103,  a.)  ;  but  both  the  original  and  the  abstract 
are  lost. 

6.  Called  M«Ao»o«fc,  from  his  being  a  melic 
poet,  appears  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  the 
comic  poet  Aristophanes.  (Acharn.  830,  with  the 
Schol. ;  Suid.  *.  r.  5f«»-.)  It  is  usually  believed, 
that  he  is  the  author  of  the  two  epigrams  still  ex- 
tant in  the  Anthologia  Graeca.  (xii.  55.  124.) 

7.  Of  Miletus,  wrote  urork  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  dreams  (oyttpox^trmd),  in  twenty-two 
books,  which  is  now  lost.  (Adfcniid.  Oneir.  ii.  49  ; 
Eustath.  ad  Hum.  11.  xvi^J|ll9  ;  TertulL  de 
Anim.  46  ;  Fulgent  i.  13.) 

8.  Of  Pbruaulk,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Sicily,  which  is  now  lout  but  is 
often  mentioned  by  the  grammarians.  (Schol.  »d 
Pind./yh.  i.  1,  32,  iii.  48;  Of.  a  16,  v.  1;  htA. 
ii.  Argum.;  Schol.  cid  Lycopkr.  177.) 

P.  A  KiiKTOKit  ian,  who  seems  to  have  lived 
during  the  tally  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
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is  mentioned  several  times  by  Seneca,  who  lias 
also  preserved  some  fragments  of  his.  (Senec.  «S'/«is. 
I;  (Joutrov.  L  0",  7,  ii.  J),  11.  iii.  16,  iv.  25,  v.  30. 
33.) 

10.  A  Syrian  of  royal  descent,  who  lived  in 
and  after  the  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  He 
resembled  the  king  so  much,  that  when,  in  a  c. 
187,  Antiochus  was  killed,  the  queen  I^iodice  put 
Artemon  into  a  bed,  pretending  that  he  was  the 
king,  and  dangerously  ill.  Numbers  of  persons 
were  admitted  to  seo  him ;  and  all  believed  that 
they  were  listening  to  their  king  when  he  recom- 
mended to  them  Laodicc  and  her  children.  (Plin. 
//.  N.  vii.  10;  Val.  Max.  ix.  14.  ext.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

A'RTEMON,  a  physician,  who  is  said  by 
Pliny  (//.  A'',  xxviii.  2)  to  have  made  nse  of 
cruel  and  superstitious  remedies,  and  who  must 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century 
aft*r  Christ  [W.  A.O.] 

A'RTEMON.  1.  A  painter  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxv.  11.  s.  40),  who  enumerates 
some  of  his  works.  His  country  is  not  known. 
With  regard  to  his  age,  we  can  only  say,  that  he 
seems  to  have  lived  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  one  of  his  works  was  a  statue  of 
queen  Strntonice,  a  name  not  uufrequent  in  the 
Asiatic  kingdoms  after  that  time. 

2.  A  sculptor,  in  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Pythodonis,  adorned  the 
palaces  of  the  Caesars  on  the  Palatine  with  statues. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  a  4.  §  1 1.)       [C.  P.  M.] 

ARTO'CES  ("Apr^/ojj),  king  of  the  Iberians, 
against  whom  Pompey  marched  in  a  c.  65.  Pom- 
pcy  crossed  the  Cymus  and  defeated  Artoccs ;  and 
when  he  also  crossed  the  Pelorus,  Artoces  sent  to 
him  his  sons  as  hostages  and  concluded  a  peace 
with  him.  (Dion  Qua.  xxxvii.  1,  2;  Appian,  MUhr. 
103,  117;  Flor.  iii.  5,  who  calls  him  Arthoccs; 
PI  lit  Pomp.  36.) 

ARTONIS.    [ Artabazus,  No.  4.] 

M.  ARTO'RIUS  CAprtiptos),  a  physician  at 
Rome,  who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Asclepiadcs 
(Cael.  Aurcl.  I)c  Mori.  Aeut.  iii.  14,  p.  224),  and 
afterwards  became  the  friend  and  physician  of 
Caesar  Octivianus.  He  attended  him  in  his  cam- 
paign against  Brutus  and  Cassius.  u.  c.  42,  and  it 
was  by  his  advice,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  that 
Octivianus  was  persuaded  tn  leave  his  camp  and 
assist  in  person  at  the  kittle  of  Philippi,  notwith- 
standing a  severe  indisposition.  This  was  probably 
the  means  of  saving  his  life,  as  that  part  of  the 
army  was  cut  to  pieces  by  Brutus.  (Veil.  Paterc. 
ii.  70;  Plut.  Unit.  c.  41,  where  some  editions 
have  A  >i /on iiis  instead  of  *  I  rturiinf  ;  Lactaut.  JJicin. 
Jmtit.  ii.  8;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  41  ;  Valer.  Max.  i. 
7.  $  1  ;  Tertull.  Ik-  A/iimit,  c.  46  ;  Sucton.  Any. 
c.  91  ;  Appian,  l)c  /Jell.  Civil,  iv.  110  ;  Florus,  iv. 
7.)  He  was  drowned  at  sea  shortly  after  the 
Kittle  of  Actium,  n.  c.  31.  (S.  Hieron.  in  AW6. 
t'hnm.)  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  (/'«<-- 
Jay.  ii.  2,  p.  153)  a  work  by  a  person  of  the  same 
name,  Flt^i  Meur^oftoTias.  "(Fabric.  BUU.  (Jr.  vol. 
xiii.  p.  06,  ed.  vet ;  Caroli  Patini  Comment,  in 
Auliif.  (','itutuph.  M.Arturii,  in  Pnleni  Tins.  Autin. 
Hum.  d  (Jr.  Sm.l,  m.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 133.)  [\V.  A.G.] 

ARTY'BIL'S  {'Aprv&os),  a  Persian  general  in 
the  reign  of  Darciiis  Hystispis,  who,  after  the 
Ionian  revolt  had  broken  out  sailed  with  a  Meet  to 
Cyprus  to  conquer  that  island.  He  was  killed  in 
battle  by  Unesilus,  the  principal  among  the  chiefs 
of  Cyprus.  (Herod,  v.  108— 110.)        [L.  S.] 


ARUSIANU3. 

A RT  Y STO'N  E  ( 'Apr  jwtwi; ),  a  daughter  of  the 
great  Cyrus,  was  married  to  Dareius  Hystaspia, 
who  loved  her  more  than  any  other  of  hia  wivea, 
and  had  a  golden  statue  made  of  her.  She  had  by 
Dareius  a  son,  Arsames  or  Arsones.  (Herod,  iii. 
88,  vii.  69.)    [Arsamer,]  [L.  S.] 

ARVI'N  A,  a  cognomen  of  the  Cornelia  gens. 

1.  A.  Cornelius  P.  v.  A.  n.  Cossus  Arvina, 
whom  Livy  sometimes  calls  A.  Cornelius  Cossua, 
and  sometimes  A.  Cornelius  Arvina,  was  ni  agistor 
equitura  a  c  353,  and  a  second  time  in  349. 
(Lav.  vii.  19,  26.)  He  was  consul  in  a  c.  343, 
the  first  year  of  the  Samnite  war,  and  was  the 
first  Roman  general  who  invaded  Samnium. 
While  marching  through  the  mountain  passes  of 
Samnium,  his  army  was  surprised  in  a  valley  by 
the  enemy,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  heroism  of 
P.  Decius,  who  seized  with  a  body  of  troops  a 
height  which  commanded  the  road.  The  consul 
then  conquered  the  Samnites  and  triumphed  on 
his  return  to  Rome.  (vii.  28,  32,  34  — 38,  x.  31  ; 
Niebuhr,  Horn.  Hi*L  iii.  p.  120,  &c)  Arvina  was 
consul  again  in  a  c.  322  (A.  Cornelius  tfcrvm, 
Liv.  viii.  17),  and  dictator  in  320,  in  the  latter  of 
which  years  he  defeated  the  Samnites  in  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  though  some  of  the  ancient  authori- 
ties attributed  this  victory  to  the  consuls  of  the 
year.  (Liv.  viii.  38,  39  ;  Niebuhr,  iii.  p.  200,  &e.) 

2.  A.  Cornelius  Arvina,  the  fetialis  sent  to 
restore  to  the  Samnites  the  prisoners  who  had 
been  set  free  by  them  after  the  battle  of  Caudium, 
a  c.  321.  (Liv.  ix.  10.) 

3.  P.  Cornelius  A.  f.  P.  n.  Arvina,  ap- 
parently a  son  of  No.  1,  consul  a  c.  306,  com- 
manded in  Samnium.  ire  was  censor  in  a  c 
294,  and  consul  n  second  time  in  288.  (Liv.  ix. 
42,  &c,  x.  47  ;  Faati.) 

ARL'LE'NUS  RU'STICUS.  [Rusticus.] 
ARUNS.    1.  The  son  of  Demcratus  of  Corinth, 
and  the  brother  of  Lucumo,  afterwards  L.  Tarqui- 
nius  Priscus,  died  in  the  life-time  of  his  lather. 
(Liv.  i.  34  ;  Dionys.  iii.  46.) 

2.  The  brother  of  L.  Tarquinius  Supcrbua, 
married  to  the  younger  Tullia,  was  murdered  by 
his  wife,  who  despised  her  husband's  want  of  am- 
bition and  was  anxious  to  marry  his  brother.  (Liv. 

i.  46.) 

3.  The  son  of  Tarquinius  Supcrbua,  went  with 
Rrutus  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  killed,  and  waa 
at  the  same  time  killed  bv,  Brutus  in  battle, 
(Liv.  i.  56,  ii.  6  ;  Cic  Tusc.'iv.  22.) 

4.  The  son  of  Porsena,  accompanied  his  father 
to  the  Roman  war,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  be- 
siege Aricia,  before  which  he  fell  in  battle.  (Liv. 

ii.  14  ;  Dionys.  v.  30,  36,  vii.  5,  6.) 

5.  Uf  Clusium,  according  to  the  legend,  invited 
the  Gauls  across  the  Alps.  He  had  been  guardian 
to  a  wealthy  Lucuino,  who,  when  he  grew  up, 
seduced  the  wife  of  Amns.  The  husKmd  in  re- 
venge carried  wine,  oil,  and  figs,  across  the  Alps 
and  by  these  tempted  the  Gauls  to  invade  Italy. 
(Liv.  v.  33;  Pint  CamiU.  15.) 

ARU'NTItJS.    [  Arkuntiuk.] 

AHCSIA'NLS,  MESSCS  or  ME'SSIUS.  a 
Roman  grammarian,  who  lived  under  one  of  the 
later  emperors.  He  wrote  a  Latin  phrase-book, 
entitled  **  Quadriga,  vel  Exempla  Elocutiomuu  ex 
Virgilio,  Sallustio,  Tcrentio,  et  Cicerone  per  li terns 
digosta."  It  is  railed  Quadriga  from  its  being 
composed  from  four  authors.  The  work  is  valuable 
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as  preserving  many  passages  from  some  of  Cicero's 
lost  writings,  and  from  Sallust's  History,  He  first 
gives  a  phrase  generally,  then  an  example,  thus : 
**  Firmatus  illins  rei,  Sullust.  J  list.  iii.  Ad  Cyzi- 
atm  perrarit  firmatus  animi. —  Pradens  illarum 
rerum,  Sail.  Hist.  L  Prudent  omnium  quae  tenatus 
censuerat."  The  following  words  he  arranges 
under  the  letter  K  : — Kara,  karoo,  kaptus,  khao 
(abL  of  chaos)  kassus,  klaudus,  kaUco,  to/co,  kausa- 
tms,  klatn. 

In  some  MSS.  the  work  is  called  M  M.  Fron- 
tonis  Exempla  Elocutionum,"  &c. ;  in  others, 
**  Arusiaiii  (or  Volusiani)  Messi  Quadriga.*'  On 
the  authority  of  the  former  MSS.  it  has  often 
passed  under  the  name  of  Fronto,  and  under  Ins 
name  it  was  published  by  Angelo  Mai,  from  a  MS. 
much  mutilated,  especially  in  the  latter  part.  But 
after  what  Fronto  says  on  Cicero  and  other  authors, 
it  seems  highly  improbable  that  he  would  have 
employed  himself  in  composing  such  a  work  from 
these  authors.  He  would  have  chosen  some  of  his 
favourite  writers,  Ennius,  Ac.  It  is  possible  that 
the  work  may  be  an  extract  by  Arusianus  from  a 
larger  work  by  Fronto,  which  larger  work  would 
have  been  composed  from  a  greater  number  of 
authors,  including  those  which  Fronto  most  ad- 
mired. The  best  edition  is  that  by  Lindemann, 
in  his  Corpus  Grammaticoruin  Latin.  Vet.  voL  i. 
p.  199,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Wolfenbuttel  collection, 
in  excellent  condition,  and  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  passages,  gives  the  work  complete.  It 
contains  more  than  half  as  much  again  as  Mai's 
edition.  This  new  part  contains  many  of  the  most 
valuable  passages,  those  from  Cicero's  lost  writings 
and  from  Sallust's  History.  The  transcriber  has 
prefixed  the  following  remark: — u  In  aliquibus 
Codicibus  pro  Arusiani  Messi  male  irrepsit  Cornelii 
Frontonis."  Lindemann  gives  in  the  notes  the 
exact  references  to  the  passages  which  in  the  MS. 
are  referred  to  only  by  the  book.  [Fronto.] 
(Niebuhr,  in  kis  edit,  of  Fronto,  Berlin,  1816,  p. 
zxxi.,  &c. ;  Lindemann,  PraefaL  in  Corp.  Gramm. 
Lai.  Vet.  i.  p.  201 ,  &c.)  [A.  A.] 

ARYANDES  ('Apvivoris),  a  Persian,  who  was 
appointed  by  Cambyses  governor  of  Egypt,  During 
his  administration  Pheretime,  the  mother  of  Arce- 
silau*  of  Cyrene,  is  said  to  have  come  to  Aryandes 
as  a  suppliant,  and  to  have  solicited  his  assistance 
in  avenging  the  death  of  her  son,  who  had  been 
murdered  at  Btirca,  as  she  pretended,  because  he 
had  been  a  friend  of  the  Persians.  Aryandes  ac- 
cordingly placed  an  army  and  a  fleet  at  her  com- 
mand. Herodotus  thinks  that  this  whole  affair 
was  a  mere  pretext  under  which  the  Persian  satrap 
concealed  his  desire  of  conquering  Libya.  After 
the  conquest  of  Barca,  some  of  the  Persians  want- 
ed to  uke  possession  of  Cyrene  also,  but  before 
they  came  to  any  determination,  Aryandes  sent  a 
messenger  to  call  the  troops  back  to  Egypt,  Da- 
reius  Hystaspis  wished  to  perpetuate  his  own 
memory  in  a  manner  in  which  no  king  had  yet 
done,  and  for  this  purpose  he  struck  gold  coins  of 
the  purest  metal.  Aryandes  imitated  the  king  by 
coining  money  of  the  purest  silver ;  but  Dareius, 
indignant  at  such  presumption,  had  him  put  to  death. 
(Herod,  iv.  165— 167,  200— 203.)        [L.  S.J 

ARYBAS  or  ARYMBAS.  [Arribas.] 

ARYK'NIS.    [  AftTYAGKs.  j 

ASANDER  CA<ra*8po!).  1.  A  son  of  Phil o- 
tas  and  brother  of  Parmenion.  Alexander  the 
Ureal  appointed  him  in  a  c  334,  governor  of  Ly- 
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dia  and  the  other  parts  of  the  satrapy  of  Spithri- 
dates,  and  also  placed  under  his  command  an  army 
strong  enough  to  maintain  the  Macedonian  autho- 
rity. (Arrian,  A  nab.  i.  18.)  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  B.  c.  328,  Asunder  and  Noarchua  led  a 
number  of  Greek  mercenaries  to  Alexander,  who 
was  then  staying  at  Zariaspa.  (iv.  7.)  In  the 
division  of  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
in  b.  c.  323,  Asander  obtained  Caria  for  his  satrapy, 
in  which  he  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  An  ti pa- 
ter. (Phot  BiU.  p.  64,  a,  69,  b,  72,  a,  ed.  Bekk. ; 
Died,  xviii.  3,  39,  who  in  these  and  other  passages 
uses  the  name  of  Cassander  instead  of  Asander, 
and  thus  produces  a  confusion  in  his  account ;  Jus- 
tin, xiii.  4 ;  Curtius,  x.  10.)  At  the  command  of 
Antipater  he  fought  against  Attalus  and  Alcctas, 
both  partisans  of  Perdiccas  (Phot  BiU.  p.  72,  b.), 
but  was  conquered  by  them.  In  b.  c  317,  while 
Antigonus  was  engaged  in  Persia  and  Media, 
Asander  increased  his  power  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
was  undoubtedly  a  member  of  the  confederacy 
which  was  formed  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  and  Cassander 
of  Macedonia  against  Antigonus,  although  he  is 
not  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xix.  57)  on  account 
of  the  above  mentioned  confusion  with  Cassander. 
In  B.  c  315,  when  Antigonus  began  his  operations 
against  the  confederates,  he  sent  one  Ptolemy,  a 
nephew  of  his,  with  an  army  to  relieve  Amisits, 
and  to  expel  from  Cappadocia  the  army  with  which 
Asander  had  invaded  that  country  ;  but  as  Asan- 
der was  supported  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  and  Cassander 
(Diod.  xix.  62,  68),  he  maintained  himself  until 
B.  c  31 3,  when  Antigonus  himself  marched  against 
him,  and  compelled  him  to  conclude  a  treaty  by 
which  he  was  bound  to  surrender  his  whole  army, 
to  restore  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast  to  free- 
dom, to  regard  his  satrapy  of  Caria  as  the  gift  of 
Antigonus,  and  to  give  his  brother  Agathon  as 
hostage.  But  after  a  few  days  Asunder  broke  this 
humiliating  treaty :  he  contrived  to  get  his  brother 
out  of  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  and  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Ptolemy  and  Sclcucus  for  assistance.  An- 
tigonus indignant  at  these  acts,  immediately  sent 
out  an  army  to  restore  the  Greek  towns  to  freedom 
by  force  of  arms.  Caria  too  appears  to  have  been 
conquered,  and  Asander  from  this  time  disappears 
from  history.    (Diod.  xix.  75.) 

2.  A  man  of  high  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Bosporus.  He  first  occurs  in  history  as  a  general 
of  Pharnaces  II.  of  the  Bosporus,  whose  sister 
Dynamis  was  the  wife  of  Asander.  In  b.  c.  47, 
he  revolted  against  his  brother-in-law  who  had 
appointed  him  regent  of  his  kingdom  during  his 
war  against  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus.  Asander 
hoped  by  thus  deserting  his  brother-in-law  to  win 
the  favour  of  the  Romans,  and  with  their  assist- 
ance to  obtain  the  kingdom  for  himself.  When, 
therefore,  Pharnaces  was  defeated  by  the  Romans 
and  took  refuge  in  his  own  dominions,  Asander 
had  him  put  to  death.  Asander  now  usurped  tlio 
throne,  but  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  upon 
it,  for  Julius  Caesar  commanded  Mithridates  of 
Pergnmus,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  title  of  king 
of  the  Bosporus,  to  make  war  upon  Asander. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlii.  46—48,  liv.  24  ;  Appian,  Mithrui. 
120;  Caesar,  de  Hello  A/ejr.  78.)  The  results  of 
this  undertaking  are  not  mentioned,  but  if  we  may 
believe  the  authority  of  Lucian  (Macrvi>.  17)  Asan- 
der was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  and  afterwards 
restored  by  Augustus.  He  died  of  voluntary  star- 
vation at  "the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three,  from 
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despair  at  seeing  hit  troops  desert  to  Scribonius. 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  311)  speaks  of  a  wall  or  a  ditch 
which  Asandcr  constructed  across  the  Isthmus  of 
the  Crimea,  of  360  stadia  in  length,  to  protect  the 
peninsula  against  the  incursions  of  the  nomadic 
tribes.  (Mannert,  Ueogr.  der  Griecb.  u,  Rom.  iv. 
p.  293.)  '  [L.  S.] 

ASBAMAEUS  (' Aa6aiuuos),  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  the  protector  of  the  sanctity  of  oaths.  It 
was  derived  from  a  well,  Asbamaeon  near  Tyana, 
in  Cappadocia,  the  water  of  which  was  said  to  be 
beneficial  and  pleasant  to  honest  persons,  but  pes- 
tilential to  those  who  were  guilty  of  perjury. 
When  perjured  persons  drank  of  the  water,  it  pro- 
duced a  disease  of  the  eyes,  drops}-,  and  lameness, 
so  that  the  guilty  persons  were  unable  to  walk 
away  from  the  well,  and  were  obliged  to  own 
their  crime.  (Philostr.  I'iL  ApoUon.  i.  6. ;  Pseudo- 
AristoL  Mirab.  AusculL  163  ;  Amtnian.  Marcel lin. 
xxiii.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

A'SBOLUS  ("AtrSoKos),  a  centaur,  whom  Hesiod 
(Scut.  Here.  18.5)  calls  oluvumii,  probably  from 
his  skill  in  observing  or  prophesying  from  the 
flight  of  birds.  He  fought  against  the  Lapithae 
at  the  nuptials  of  Peirithous,  and  was  subsequently 
nailed  to  a  cross  by  Heracles,  who  is  said  to  have 
made  an  epigram  upon  him,  which  is  preserved  in 
Philostratu*.    (Her.  xix.  §  17  ;  comp.  Txetx.  CM. 


v.  22.) 


[L.  S.] 


ASCA'LABUS  ('Ao-KdAcrfoi),  a  son  of  Misme. 
When  Demeter  on  her  wanderings  in  search  of  her 
daughter  Persephone  came  to  Misme  in  Attica,  the 
goddess  was  received  kindly,  and  being  exhausted 
and  thirsty,  Misme  gave  her  something  to  drink. 
As  the  goddess  emptied  the  vessel  at  one  draught, 
Ascalabus  laughed  at  her,  and  ordered  a  whole 
cask  to  be  brought.  Demeter  indignant  at  bis 
conduct,  sprinkled  the  few  remaining  drops  from 
her  vessel  upon  him  and  thereby  changed  him  into 
aliiard.  (Antonin.  Lib.  24;"()v.  Met.  v.  447, 
where  a  similar  story  is  related,  though  without  the 
name  either  of  MUme  or  Ascalabus  ;  Welckcr,  Das 
Kunst- Museum  zn  Bona,  p.  74,  &c.)  For  differ- 
ent legends  respecting  what  happened  to  Demeter 
on  her  arrival  in  Attica,  see  Baubo,  Iambic,  and 
Mktankira.  [L.  S.] 

ASCA'LAPHUS  ('AoTtdAo^O-  1.  A  son  of 
Ares  and  Astyoche,  and  brother  of  Ialmenus, 
together  with  whom  he  led  the  Minyans  of  Orcho- 
menos  against  Troy,  in  thirty  ships.  (Horn.  //.  ii. 
511,  &c.)  In  the  war  against  Troy,  he  was  slain 
by  the  hand  of  Dei'phobus,  at  which  Arcs  was 
filled  with  anger  and  indignation.  (IL  xiiL  519, 
&c,  xv.  1 1 0,  &c.  ;  comp.  Paus.  ix.  37.  §  3.} 
According  to  Apollodorus  (i.  9.  §  16,  iii.  10.  §  8) 
Ascalaphus  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  also  one 
of  the  suitors  of  Helen.  Hygimis  in  one  passage 
(Fob.  97)  calls  Ascalaphus  and  Ialmenus  sons  of 
Lycus  of  Argos,  while  in  another  (Fab.  159)  he 
agrees  with  the  common  account.  One  tradition 
described  Ascalaphus  as  having  gone  from  Troy  to 
Samareia,  and  as  having  been  buried  there  by 
Arcs.  The  name  of  Samareia  itself  was  derived 
from  this  occurrence,  that  is,  from  aana  or  arj^a 
and  "Afwji.    (Knstath.  wl  Horn.  p.  1009.) 

%  A  son  of  Acheron  by  Gorgyra  ( Apollod.  i.  5. 
§  3)  or  by  Orphne.  (Ov.  Met  v.  540.)  Servius 
(ad  Aen.  iv.  462)  calls  him  a  son  of  Styx.  When 
Persephone  was  in  the  lower  world,  and  Pluto 
gave  her  permission  to  return  to  the  upper,  pro- 
Tided  she  had  not  eaten  anything,  Ascalaphus 
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declared  that  she  had  eaten  part  of  a  pomegranate* 
Demeter  (according  to  Apollodorus,  /.  r,,  ii.  5.  §  12) 
punished  him  by  burying  him  under  a  huge  stone, 
and  when  subsequently  this  stone  was  removed  by 
Heracles,  she  changed  Ascalaphus  into  an  owl. 
According  to  Ovid,  Persephone  herself  changed 
him  into  an  owl  by  sprinkling  him  with  water  of 
the  river  Phlegethon.  There  is  an  evident  resem- 
blance between  the  my  thus  of  Ascalabus  and  that 
of  Ascalaphus.  The  latter  seems  to  be  only  a 
modification  or  continuation  of  the  former,  and  the 
confusion  may  have  arisen  from  the  resemblance 
between  the  words  damL\agosy  a  lizard,  and  eur- 
iraAa^or,  an  owL  [L.  S.] 

A'SCALUS  (  'Ao-koAoi),  a  son  of  Hymcnaeus, 
and  a  general  of  the  Lydian  king  Aciamus,  who  is 
said  to  have  built  the  town  of  Ascalon  in  Syria, 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'Aatd\tty.)  [L.  S.J 

ASCA'NIUS  ('Ao-koVwi),  a  son  of  Aeneas  by 
Creusa  (Virg.  Aen.  ii.  666),  or  by  Lavinia.  (Li v. 
i.  1,  3  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi.  760.)  From  Livy  it 
would  seem  that  some  traditions  distinguished  be- 
tween an  earlier  and  a  later  Ascanius,  the  one  a 
son  of  Creusa,  and  the  other  of  Lavinia.  After  the 
fall  of  Troy,  A  scan i us  and  some  Phrygian  allies  of 
the  Trojans  were  sent  by  Aeneas  to  the  country 
of  Dascylitis,  whose  inhabitants  made  Ascaniui 
their  king ;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Troy,  and 
ruled  there  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  had  likewise  returned 
to  Troy.  (Dionys.  HaL  i.  47,  53.)  Another 
legend  made  Ascanius  found  a  new  kingdom  at 
Scepsis  in  Troas,  in  conjunction  with  Scaniandriiis, 
the  son  of  Hector.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  607.)  Others 
again,  according  to  whom  lm  original  name  was 
Euryleon,  made  him  accompany  his  father  to  Italy 
and  succeed  him  as  king  of  the  Latins.  (Dionys. 
i.  65.)  Livy  states  that  on  the  death  of  hi*  father 
Ascanius  was  yet  too  young  to  undertake  the  go- 
vernment, and  that  after  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  manhood,  he  left  Lavinium  in  the  hands  of  his 
mother,  and  migrated  to  Alba  Longa.  Here  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Silvius.  According  to 
Dionysius  (i.  70),  Silvius  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Ascanius,  and  disputed  the  succession  with  Julu% 
a  son  of  Ascanius.  The  dispute  was  decided  in 
favour  of  Silvius.  Servius  (ad  Aen.  i.  27 1 )  states 
that  Ascanius  was  also  called  llus,  Julus,  Dar- 
danus,  and  Lcontodamus.  The  gens  Julia  at 
Home  traced  its  pedigree  up  to  Julus  and  Ascanius. 
(Heync,  Esctirs.  viii.,  ad  Aen.  i.)  In  the  stories 
about  Troy  there  occur  three  other  personages  of 
the  name  Ascanius.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5  ;  Horn. 
//.  ii.  862,  xiiL  792.)  [L.  S.] 

A'SCARUS  ("Aaxapos ),  a  Theban  statuary, 
who  made  a  statue  of  Zeus,  dedicated  by  the 
Thcssalians  at  Olympia.  (Paus.  v.  24.  §  1.) 
Thiersch  (Epoehen  der  bUd.  AW,  p.  160,  &.c 
Anm.)  endeavours  to  shew  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Agcladas  of  Sicyon.    [Aukladas.]     [C.  P.  M.] 

A'SCLAPO,  a  physician  of  Patrac,  in  Achaia, 
who  attended  on  Cicero's  freedman,  Tiro,  during 
an  illness,  a  c  51.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xvL  9.)  Cicero 
wits  so  much  pleased  by  his  kindness  and  his 
medical  skill,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  of  recommen- 
dation for  him  to  Servius  Sulpicius,  a.  c.  47.  (xiii. 
20.)  [W.A.O.] 

ASCLEPI'ADAE.  [Aesculapius.] 

ASCLKPrADES('A£r<cATrr«i5Tjr).  1.  Of  Alex- 
andria, seems  to  have  been  a  grammarian,  as  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Xub.  37)  quotes  him 
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as  an  authority  on  the  meaning  of  the  word 

2.  Of  Anazabba  in  Cilicia,  is  mentioned  by 
Stephana*  of  Byzantium  (».  r.  'AvafapSd)  as  the 
author  of  many  works,  of  which  however  only 
one,  on  rivers         jroreuw),  is  specified. 

3.  A  son  of  Akeics,  wrote  a  work  on  Demetrius 
Phalereus.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  567.)  It  is  not  quit© 
certain  whether  he  is  not  the  same  as  Asclepiades 
of  Myrleia,  who  is  also  called  a  native  of  Nicaea. 
(Steph.  Byz.  t.  r.  N/koio.) 

4.  A  Cynic  philosopher,  a  native  of  Phlius,  and 
a  contemporary  of  Crates  of  Thebes,  who  must 
consequently  have  lived  about  n.  c.  330.  (Diog. 
I,*ert.  vi.  91  ;  Tertull.  c.  AW.  ii.  14.)  Whether 
he  is  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Cicero  (  Tusc.  v. 
3D)  states  to  have  been  blind,  is  uncertain. 

5.  A  Cynic  philosopher,  who  is  mentioned  along 
with  Servianus  and  Chytton,  and  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Constantius  and  Juliantts,  about  a.  n.  360. 
(Julian,  Orat.  c  Herod.  Vyn.  p.  2*24  ;  Amraian. 
Marc.  xxii.  13.) 

6.  Of  Cyprus,  wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of 
his  native  island  and  Phoenicia,  of  which  a  frag- 
ment is  preserved  in  Porphyrius.  (DeAUtia.  iv.  15; 
com  p.  Hieronym.  ad  Jorin.  2.) 

7.  An  Egyptian,  possessed,  according  to  Suidas 
(«.  r.  'H/xf«<r*oi),  a  profound  knowledge  of  Egyptian 
theology,  and  wrote  hymns  on  his  native  gods.  He 
also  composed  a  work  upon  the  agreement  among 
the  different  religions,  a  second  on  the  history  of 
Egypt,  and  a  third  on  Ogyges.  Of  the  history  of 
Egypt  the  sixtieth  book  is  quoted  by  Athenaea*. 
(iii.  p.  83.)  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
this  Asclepiades  is  the  same  ns  the  one  whom 
Sueteniu*  {Aug.  94)  calls  the  author  of  G*o\oyov- 
f»«m,  and  of  whom  he  quotes  a  fragment.  This 
BtoXoyovufva,  moreover,  seems  to  be  the  same 
work  as  that  on  the  agreement  among  the  different 
religions.  Suetonius  calls  him  Asclepiades  Mcndes, 
which  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a 
town  in  Egypt.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Hum.  II.  vii. 
p.  147;  Cnsaub.  ad  Suet.  I.e.;  Vossius,  de  Hut. 
Craee.  p.  406,  ed.  Weatermann.) 

K.  Epigrammatic  poets.  Under  the  name  of  ! 
Asclepiades  the  Greek  Anthology  contains  upwards  I 
of  forty  epigrams ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  they  are  not  all  the  productions  of  the  same 
poet.  Some  of  them  undoubtedly  belong  to  Ascle- 
piades of  Samos,  who  is  mentioned  as  a  teacher  of 
Theocritus  and  said  to  have  written  bucolic  poetry. 
(Schol.  ad  Theocr.  vii.  21,40;  Mcleager,  i.  46  ; 
TheocriL  vii.  40;  Moschus  iii.  96.)  Others  may 
be  the  productions  of  Asclepiades  of  Adramyttium, 
who  lived  at  an  earlier  time.  (Jacobs,  ail  Anthol. 
xiii.  p.  864.) 

9.  A  lyric  poet,  from  whom  a  certain  species 
of  verse,  resembling  the  choriambic,  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name ;  but  the  ancients  themselves 
were  not  agreed  whether  the  Asclepiadic  verse 
was  invented  by  Asclepiades  or  whether  he  uted 
it  only  more  frequently  than  others.  lie  lived 
after  the  time  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho.  (Ilcphaest. 
Enehir.  p.  34 ;  Attilius  Eortunatianus,  p.  2700, 
ed.  Putsch.) 

10.  Of  Mkndr,    Sec  No.  7. 

11.  Of  Mvklbia  in  Bithynia,  or  of  Nicaea,  a 
son  of  Diotimus.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Apollonius 
KhoditiA,  and  lived  about  the  time  of  Ponijiey  the 
Great.  Suidas  places  him  nearly  a  century  earlier, 
from  which  some  modern  critics  have  inferred,  that 


there  must  have  been  two  Asclepiades  of  Myr'eia, 
the  one  of  whom  was  perhaps  a  son  or  grandson  of 
the  other.  The  younger  taught  grammar  at  Home, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  sume  as  the  one  who  for 
some  time  resided  in  Spain  as  a  teacher  of  gram- 
mar, and  wrote  a  description  of  the  tribes  of  Spain 
(rcpnfyqim  r<2v  iBrwv),  to  which  Strabo  occasion- 
ally refers,  (iii.  p.  157,  &c.)  Asclepiades  of  Myrleia 
is  also  mentioned  as  the  author  of  several  other 
works,  of  which,  however,  we  possess  only  a  few 
fragments.  1.  On  grammarians  or  grammars  (ircpl 
ypajiiMTutiv,  Suidas,  s.  r.  'QpQtvs  ;  Anonym.  Vii. 
Aruti;  S.  Empiric,  adv.  (Irummat.  47,  72,  252). 
2.  A  work  on  the  poet  Cratinus  (*tfd  Kpar'tvou, 
Athen.  xi.  p.  501).  3.  A  work  called  w*p\  Utaro- 
pliot.  (Athen.  xi.  pp.  477,  488,  &c,  498,  503.) 
4.  An  vwouvtiim  rijs  OSuoWar.  (Etym.  M.  *.  r. 
'ApraToj;  Schol.  ad  Horn.  Od.  x.  2,  x'i.  269,  321, 
326,  xii.  69,  ed.  Huttmann.)  5.  A  work  on  the 
history  of  Bithynia  (B»9wi>cd),  which  consisted  of 
at  least  ten  books.  (Parthvn.  Krot.  35  ;  SchoL  ad 
Ajiolfot,.  Muni.  ii.  722,  791  ;  Athen.  ii.  p.  50.) 
He  is  usually  believed  to  be  the  author  of  a  history 
of  Alexander  the  Great  mentioned  by  Arrian. 
(A  mi  ft.  vii.  15 ;  comp.  Voasius,  de  Hist,  (I'mre. 
pp.  97,  158,  161,  187,  ed.  Wcstennann  ;  K.  X. 
\Vcrfcr,  Acta  J'liilol.  Monuc.  iii.  4.  p.  551,  where 
the  fragments  of  Asclepiades  arc  collected.) 

12.  Of  Trauilus  in  Thrace,  a  contemporary 
and  disciple  of  Isocrates.  (Phot.  UiU.  p.  486,  b. 
ed.  Bekker.)  He  is  called  a  tragic  writer,  but  was 
more  probably  a  sophist  or  a  grammarian.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  called  rpxyyiuvutva,  in 
six  books,  which  treated  on  the  subjects  used  by 
the  Greek  tragic  writers,  and  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  dealt  with  their  mythuses.  (Plut. 
Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  837;  Steph.  Byx.  *.  r.  T^d->iAoi; 
Athen.  x.  p.  456;  Harpocrat.  s.  r.  Aotrcu/Ani; 
Hesych.  ».  r.  t>r)oia.px°*  ;  comp.  Werfer,  /.  e.  p.  489, 
where  the  fragments  of  the  Tpayy&oiutva  are  col- 
lected.) 

13.  A  bishop  of  TraLI.es,  who  lived  about  A.  d. 
484.  A  letter  of  his  and  ten  anuUtcmatunni  against 
Kullo  are  printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  Lab- 
bcus,  Coned,  iv.  p.  1 120.  Another  letter  of  his  is 
still  extant  in  the  Vienna  and  Vatican  libraries  io 
MS.  (Eabr.  liiU.  Grace,  xi.  p.  583.)  This  Ascle- 
piades must  be  distinguished  from  an  earlier  Chris- 
tian writer  of  the  some  name,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Lactantius.  (vii.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ASCLEPI'ADES  {'A<nt\i,xutir,^  the  name  of 
several  physicians,  some  of  whom  probably  assumed 
this  appellation  either  as  a  sort  of  honorary  title  in 
allusion  to  the  ancient  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  or 
in  order  to  signify  that  they  themselves  belonged 
to  it.  A  list  of  the  physicians  who  bore  this  name 
is  given  by  Le  Clerc,  Hi»t  de  la  Mid. ;  Eabricius, 
Bibt.  (>'r.  voL  xiii.  p.  87,  &c.  ed.  vet. ;  C.  G.  Gum- 
pert,  Atclrpiadis  Ditkyni  Fragmenta,  Vinar.  1794,. 
8vo.,  p.  3,  &c;  C.  E.  Harless,  De  Medici*  Veleribut 
"Aadepiadt*"  Dietit,  Bonn.  1828,  4 to. 

1.  As*  lxi'Iadks  BiTHYNts,  a  very  celebrated 
physician  of  Bithynia,  who  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  popularity  at  Rome  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  century  a.  c,  which  he  maintained  thrc .  gh 
life,  and  in  a  certain  degree  transmitted  to  his  suc- 
cessors. It  is  said  that  he  first  came  to  Rome  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  (Plin.  //.  .V.  xxvi.  7),  and  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  his  not  being  successful 
in  this  profession,  that  he  turued  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  medicine.  From  what  we  learn  of  hit 
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history  and  of  his  practice,  it  would  appear  that  he 
may  be  fairly  characterized  as  a  man  of  natural 
talents,  acquainted  with  human  nature  (or  rather 
with  human  weakness),  possessed  of  considerable 
shrewdness  and  address,  but  with  little  science  or 
professional  skill.  He  began  (upon  the  plan  which 
is  so  generally  found  successful  by  those  who  are 
conscious  of  their  own  ignorance)  by  vilifying  the 
principles  nnd  practice  of  his  predecessors,  and  by 
asserting  that  ho  had  discovered  a  more  compen- 
dious and  effective  mode  of  treating  diseases  than 
had  been  before  known  to  the  world.  As  he  was 
ignorant  of  anatomy  and  pathology,  he  decried  the 
labours  of  those  who  sought  to  investigate  the 
structure  of  the  body,  or  to  watch  the  phenomena 
of  disease,  and  he  is  said  to  have  directed  his 
attacks  more  particularly  against  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  had 
the  discretion  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  very  active 
and  powerful  remedies,  and  to  trust  principally  to 
the  efficacy  of  diet,  exercise,  bathing,  and  other 
circumstances  of  this  nature.  A  part  of  the  great 
popularity  which  he  enjoyed  depended  upon  his 
prescribing  the  liberal  use  of  wine  to  his  patients 
( Win.  //.  Ar.  viu  37,  xxiii.  22),  nnd  upon  his  not 
only  attending  in  all  cases,  with  great  assiduity,  to 
everything  which  contributed  to  their  comfort,  but 
aUo  upon  his  flattering  their  prejudices  and  indulg- 
ing their  inclinations.  By  the  due  application  of 
these  means,  and  from  the  state  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  practised,  we  may,  without  much 
difficulty,  account  for  the  great  eminence  at  which 
he  arrived,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in 
Asclepiades  the  prototype  of  more  than  oue  jwpular 
physician  of  modern  times.  Justice,  however, 
obliges  us  to  admit,  that  he  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  shore  of  neutcness  and  dis- 
cernment, which  on  some  occasions  he  employed 
with  advantage.  It  is  probable  that  to  him  we  nrc 
indebted,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  arrangement 
of  diseases  into  the  two  great  classes  of  Acute  and 
Chronic  (Cael.  Aurel.  De  Mark  Chron.  iii.  0.  p. 
469),  a  division  which  has  a  real  foundation  in 
nature,  and  which  still  forms  an  important  feature 
in  the  most  improved  modern  nosology.  In  his 
philosophical  principles  Asclepiades  is  said  to  have 
Iteen  a  follower  of  F.picurus,  and  to  have  adopted 
his  doctrine  of  atoms  and  pores,  on  which  he 
attempted  to  build  a  new  theory  of  disease,  by 
supposing  that  all  morbid  nction  might  be  reduced 
into  obstruction  of  the  pores  and  irregular  distri- 
bution of  the  atoms.  This  theory  he  accommodated 
to  his  division  of  diseases,  the  acute  being  supposed 
to  depend  essentially  upon  a  constriction  of  the 
pores,  or  an  obstruction  of  them  by  a  superfluity  of 
atoms  ;  the  chronic,  upon  a  relaxation  of  the  pores 
or  a  deficiency  of  the  atoms.  Nothing  remains  of 
his  writings  but  a  few  fragments,  which  have  been 
collected  and  published  by  Gumpert  in  the  little 
work  mentioned  above.  There  is  a  poem  con- 
taining directions  respecting  health  (dymvei  rapay- 
ytKfMra)  which  is  ascribed  to  Asclepiades  of  Bi- 
thynia,  and  which  was  first  published  by  K.  von 
Welz,  VV'urxberg,  1842  ;  but  a  writer  in  the  Hhei- 
niscJies  Museum  (p.  444  in  the  vol.  of  1843)  has 
shewn,  that  this  poem  could  not  have  lieen  written 
before  the  seventh  century  after  Christ. 

The  age  at  which  Asclepiades  died  and  the  date 
of  his  death  are  unknown;  but  it  is  said  that  he 
laid  a  wager  with  Fortune,  engaging  to  forfeit  his 
character  as  a  physician  if  he"  should  ever  suffer 
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I  rum  nny  disease  himself.  Pliny,  who  tells  the 
anecdote  (//.  Ar.  vii.  37),  adds,  that  he  won  bis 
wager,  for  that  he  reached  a  great  age  and  died  at 
hist  from  an  accident. 

Further  information  respecting  the  medical  and 
philosophical  opinions  of  Asclepiades  may  l>e  found 
in  SprengePs  Hist,  de  la,  Med. ;  Isensee,  Getch. 
der  Med.  ;  Ant.  Cocchi,  Discorso  I'rimo  sr>/mt 
Aselepiade,  Firenzc,  1758,  4to. ;  O.  F.  Bianchini, 
L>\  Mcdicina  (TAscL}Aa<les  per  ben  curare  tc  Malattie 
Acute,  raccuffa  da  Varii  Frammcuti  (irevi  e  I  Altai  i, 
Venezia,  1769,  4to. ;  K.  F.  Burdach,  AschpUuhs 
und  Join  Brown,  cine  I'aruUele,  Leipzig,  1800, 
8vo. ;  Id.  Scriptorum  de  Asclejnadc  liulcs,  Lips. 
1800,  4  to. ;  Bostock's  I  list,  of  Med.,  from  which 
work  part  of  the  preceding  account  has  been  taken. 

2.  ASCI.KPIADKM  PilAHMAClON  (i^pfllKMf  )  or 

Junior,  a  physician  who  must  have  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  as  he  quotes  Andmmachus, 
Dioscoridcs,  and  Scibonius  Largus  ((Sal.  De  Cauijfs. 
Medkwn.  sec.  Iajcos,  vii.  2,  x.  2,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  51, 
53,  342  ;  D*  Comjns.  Mcdicam.  sec.  Gen.  vii.  G, 
voL  xiii.  p.  968),  and  is  himself  quoted  by  Ga- 
lcn.  He  derived  his  surname  of  Plutruuicivn  from 
his  skill  and  knowledge  of  pharmacy,  on  which 
suhject  he  wrote  a  work  in  ten  books  five  on  ex- 
ternal remedies,  and  five  on  internal.  ((Jul.  Und. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  442.)  Galen  quotes  this  work  very 
frequently,  and  generally  with  approbation. 

3.  M.  Artoiul-s  Asclkpiadks.  [Artorii's.] 

4.  ASCI.KPLADES  PllILOPIIYSlCUs(+lAo<pW7or(5j), 

a  physician,  who  must  have  lived  some  time  in  ur 
before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Galen,  who  has  preserved  some  of  his 
medical  formulae.  (De  Compos.  Mctlu-am.  $ec.  Lo- 
cos, vii.  5,  viii.  5,  voL  xiii.  pp.  102,  179.) 

5.  L.  ScRiuoNitJS  Asclkpiadks,  whose  name 
occurs  in  a  Latin  inscription  of  unknown  date,  is 
supposed  by  Rhodius  (ad  Scrib.  Lara,  p.  4)  to  be 
Scribonius  Largus  Designations  [Laruuk],  but 
this  is  very  doubtful. 

6.  Asclkpiadks  Titiknsis,  a  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aureliauus. 
{De  Mori,.  Acut.  iii.  5,  p.  201.) 

7.  Asclepiades  Junior  (6  Kwrtpot),  a  phy- 
sician quoted  by  Galen  (De  Comjxts.  Medicam.  sec. 
Dkos,  i.  1.  vol.  xii.  p.  410),  who  is  the  same  per- 
son as  Asclepiades  Pharmacion. 

8.  A hkii>r  Asci.kpiadks  ("Apttos)  is  some- 
times inserted  in  the  list  of  physicians  of  the  name 
of  Asclepiades  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  as 
in  the  passage  of  Galen  where  the  names  occur  (De 
Compos.  Mcdicam.  sec.  Jjkos,  viii.  5.  vol.  xiii.  p. 
182)  instead  of  'Aptiov  'Ao~K\nnia&ov  we  sthould 
probably  read  'Aptiov  'AattKnTrtaStiov.  [Ahkius.] 

9.  M.  Gallus  Asci.kpiadks  seems  to  be  a 
similar  mistake,  as  in  Galen,  De  Compos.  Medicam. 
sec.  Locos,  viii.  5,  vol.  xiii.  p.  179,  instead  of 
ToAXov  WldpKov  rov  yAffKKrjrrtdouv  we  should  pro- 
bably read  FaMou  MipKov  rod  'AtTKAtjinao'ctov. 
[Gallus.] 

There  arc  several  other  physicians  of  the  name 
of  Asclepiades  mentioned  in  inscriptions  of  whom 
nothing  worth  recording  is  known.  A  list  of  them 
is  given  in  the  works  mentioned  above.  [W.A.G.] 

ASCLF.PlonO'ltlJS  (•Ao-KAipnrfSwpoj).  1.  A 
Macedonian,  son  of  Timander,  was  one  of  the  ge- 
nerals of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  after  the  coin 
quest  of  Syria  was  appointed  by  Alexander  satrap 
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•f  that  country.  In  n.  c.  3:28,  he  led  reinforce- 
ments from  Syria  to  Alexander  in  eastern  Asia, 
and  there  became  involved  in  the  conspiracy  which 
was  formed  by  HcrmoUius  against  the  life  of  the 
king.  (Arrian,  A  nab.  iv.  13,  In  J.  18;  Curtius,  vii. 
10,  viii.  6.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  one 
whom  Antigonus,  in  u.  c  317,  made  satrap  of 
Persia  (Diod.  xix.  48) ;  but  he  must  be  distin- 
guished from  an  Asclepiodorus,  a  general  of  Cassan- 
dcr,  mentioned  by  Diodorus.  (xix.  60.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  small  work  on  tactics  (tox- 
TMtd  icf^oAoio),  who  is  in  some  MSS.  called 
Asclepiodolus.  His  work  exists  in  several  MSS. 
at  Leyden,  Paris,  and  Rome,  but  has  not  yet  been 
published.  IL.  S.J 

ASCLEPIODO'RUS.  1.  An  Athenian  painter, 
a  contemporary  of  Apellcs,  who  considered  him  to 
excel  himself  in  the  symmetry  and  correctness  of 
his  drawing.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  10.  s.  36.  §  21.) 
Plutarch  (tie  Gloria  Alhen.  2)  ranks  him  with 
Euphranor  and  Nicias. 

2.  A  statuary,  famed  for  statues  of  philosophers. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxir.  19.  §  26.)        [C.  P.  M.] 

ASCLEPIO'DOTUS  CAo-KAirrioooroj.)  1. 
The  author  of  an  epigram  which  seems  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  base  of  a  statue  of  Meranon. 
(Antkol.  Grate  Append.  No.  16,  ed.  Tauchnitz.; 
eomp.  Brunck.  Anoiect.  i.  p.  490;  I-etronnc  in  the 
Transaction*  of  the  /i.  Society  <tf  Literature,  vol.  ii. 
1,  part  L  1832.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  disciples  of  Proclus,  and  the  teacher  of  Damas- 
cus, was  one  of  the  most  zealous  champions  of 
Paganism.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Tim- 
aeus  of  Plato,  which  however  is  lost.  (Olympiod. 
Meteorolog.  4 ;  Suidas,  $.  v.  *AoK\rfwi69oTos ;  Da- 
mascius, ViL  Jnd.  ap.  Phot.  pp.  344,  b.  345,  b.) 

3.  An  author  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Diocle- 
tian, and  seems  to  have  written  a  life  of  this  em- 
peror. (Vopisc  Aurelian.  44.)  He  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  the  one  who  is  mentioned  as  a  general 
in  the  reign  of  Probus.    (Vopisc.  Prob.  22.) 

4.  A  pupil  of  Posidonius,  who,  according  to 
Seneca  (Nut.  Quae*,  vi.  17),  wrote  a  work  called 
**  Quaestionum  Naturalium  causae." 

5.  A  commander  of  the  Gallic  mercenaries  in  the 
arrov  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  (Liv.  xlii. 
51,xliv.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ASCLEPIO'DOTUS  CAffK\vwtoS<nos),  »  phy- 
sician, who  was  also  well  versed  in  mathematics 
and  music,  and  who  grew  famous  for  reviving  the 
use  of  white  hellebore,  which  in  his  time  had 
grown  quite  out  of  vogue.  He  lived  probably 
about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  as 
he  was  the  pupil  of  Jacobus  Psychrestus,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Damascius.  (Damascius,  ap.  PhtiL 
Cod.  242,  p.  344,  K  ed.  Bckk. ;  Suidas,  v. 
lupavoi;  Freind's  Hid.  of  Phytic.)    [W.  A.  O.] 

ASCLEPIO'DOTUS,  CA'SSIUS,  a  man  of 
great  wealth  among  the  Bithynians,  shewed  the 
same  respect  to  Soranus,  when  he  was  under 
Nero's  displeasure,  as  he  had  when  Soranus  was  in 
prosperity.  He  was  accordingly  deprived  of  his 
property  and  driven  into  exile,  a.  d.  67,  but  was 
restored  by  Gal  bo.  (Tac  Ann.  xvi  33;  Dion 
Cass.  lxii.  26.) 

ASCLF/PIUS  ('AtTKXfatot).  1.  A  fabulous 
personage,  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Hermes, 
the  Egyptian  Thot,  who  was  regarded  as  the  father 
of  all  wisdom  and  knowledge.  There  existed  in 
antiquity  a  Greek  dialogue  (\6yos  UAuos)  be- 
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!  tween  Asclepius  and  Hermes  on  G»d,  man,  nnd 
I  the  universe;  we  now  possess  only  a  Latin  trans- 
lation  of  it,  which  in  former  times  used  to  l>c  attri- 
buted to  Appuleius.  It  is  entitled  44  Hermetis 
Tri&megisti  Asclepius  scu  do  Natura  Deonun 
Dialogus,"  and  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  very 
late  time,  that  is,  of  the  ;tge  in  which  a  reconcilia- 
tion was  attempted  between  the  polytheism  of  an- 
tiquity and  Christianity  through  the  medium  of 
the  views  of  the  New  Platonics,  (Bo&scha  in 
Oudendorp's  edition  of  Appuleius,  hi.  p.  517;  Hil- 
debrand,  dt  Vila  et  Scriptis  Appuleii,  p.  28,  c*c.) 
To  the  same  Asclepius  is  also  ascribed  a  work  still 
extant-  entitled  iyot  'AaKKnwlov  vpds  "Appura 
/SaoWo,  which  is  printed  together  with  a  Latin 
translation  by  A.  Tumcbus  in  his  edition  of  the 
Poemander  ascribed  to  Hermes  Trismegistus  ( Paris, 
1354,  4 to.),  and  in  F.  Patricius's  A'ora  de  I'uivcr- 
$i$  Philosophic  Ferrara,  1591,  fol.  The  Latin 
translation  of  the  work  is  contained  in  vol.  ii.  of 
tho  works  (Opera)  of  Marsilius  Ficinus,  Basel, 
1361. 

2.  A  Greek  grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  who 
wrote  commentaries  upon  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes and  tho  history  of  Thucydides  ;  but  both 
works  nrc  now  lost.  (Ulpian,  ad  Dcm.  Phili/i. 
1  ;  SchoL  Bavar.  ad  Drm.  tie  /alt.  leg.  pp.  375, 
378;  Marcellin.  Yil.  Hhucyd.  57;  Schol.  ad 
Thucy.L  i.  56.) 

3.  Of  Trallcs,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a 
disciple  of  Ammoniua,  the  Vn  of  Hennias.  Ho 
lived  about  a.  D.  500,  and  wr^te  commentaries  on 
the  first  six  or  seven  books  of  Aristotle's  Meta- 
physics and  on  the  dptBpnTiK^  of  Nicomachus  of 
Genua.  These  commentaries  are  still  extant  in  MS., 
but  only  a  portion  of  them  lias  yet  been  printed  in 
Brand  is,  Scholui  Grucca  in  AristoL  Metaphu*.  p. 
518,  &c. ;  comp.  Fabr.  BiLL  Grace  iii.  p.  258; 
St.  Croix  in  the  Magasuu  Encydop.  Cvu{uiinu 
Aunts,  vol.  iii.  p.  359.  [L.  S.J 

ASCLE'PIUS  ('AuKAifinoj),  a  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Galen. 
(De  Differ.  MorL  c.  9.  voL  vi.  p.  869.)  A  person 
of  the  same  name  is  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Hippocrates  (DicU,  Schol.  in  Uippocr.  et  Gtd.  vol. 
ii.  p.  458,  n.,  470,  n.)  as  having  written  a  com- 
mentary on  tho  Aphorisms,  and  probably  also  on 
most  of  the  other  works  of  Hippocrates,  as  he  is 
said  to  have  undertaken  to  explain  his  writings  by 
comparing  one  part  with  another.  (I but. ;  Littre, 
Oruvrct  a" Uippocr.  voL  i.  p.  125.)  Another  phy- 
sician of  the  same  name  is  said  by  Fabricius  to  be 
mentioned  by  Aetius.  [  W.  A.  G.J 

ASCLETA'RIO,  an  astrologer  and  mathemati- 
cian in  the  time  of  Domitian.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  brought  before  the  emperor  for  some  ofTence. 
Domitian  tried  to  put  the  knowledge  of  the  astro 
loger  to  the  test,  and  asked  him  what  kind  oi 
death  he  was  to  die,  whereupon  Ascletario  an- 
swered, 44  I  know  that  I  shall  soon  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  dogs.*'  To  prevent  the  realisation  of 
this  assertion,  Domitian  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death  immediately,  and  to  Tm*  buried.  When  his 
body  lay  on  the  funeral  pile,  a  vehement  wind 
arose,  which  carried  the  body  from  the  pile,  and 
some  dogs,  which  had  been  near,  immediately 
began  devouring  the  half-roasted  body.  Domitian, 
on  being  informed  of  this,  is  said  to  have  been 
more  moved  and  perplexed  than  he  had  ever  been 
before.    This  tale,  which  is  related  in  all  its  sim 
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plicity  by  Suetonius  ( Dumit.  15),  is  much  distorted 
in  the  accounts  which  Ccdrenus,  Constantino  Ma- 
muscs,  and  Glycas  give  of  it.  [L.  S.] 

Q.  ASCO'NIUS  PEDIA'NUS,  who  holds  the 
first  place  among  the  ancient  commentators  of 
Cicero,  seems  to  have  been  born  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Padua.  It  appears  from  a  casual  expres- 
sion in  his  notes  on  the  speech  for  Scaurus,  that 
these  were  written  after  the  consulship  of  I*argus 
Caecina  and  Claudius,  that  is  after  a.  d.  42.  We 
learn  from  the  Euscbian  chronicle  that  he  became 
blind  in  his  seventy-third  year,  during  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  and  that  he  attained  to  the  age  of 
eighty-five.  The  supposition  that  there  were  two 
Asconii,  the  one  the  companion  of  Virgil  and  the 
expounder  of  Cicero,  the  other  an  historian  who 
flourished  at  a  later  epoch,  is  in  opposition  to  the 
llear  testimony  of  antiquity,  which  recognises  one 
only.  He  wrote  a  work,  now  lost,  on  the  life  of 
Siill ust;  and  another,  which  has  likewise  per- 
ished, against  the  censurers  of  Virgil,  of  which 
Donatus  and  other  grammarians  have  availed  them- 
selves in  their  illustrations  of  that  poet ;  but  there 
is  no  ground  for  ascribing  to  him  the  tract  entitled 
44  Origo  gentis  Romanae,"  more  commonly,  but 
with  as  little  foundation,  assigned  to  Aurelius 
Victor. 

But  far  more  important  and  valuable  than  the 
above  was  his  work  on  the  speeches  of  Cicero  ;  nnd 
fragments  of  commentaries,  bearing  his  name,  are 
still  extant,  on  the  Divinatio,  the  first  two  speeches 
against  Verres  and  a  portion  of  the  third,  the 
speeches  for  Cornelius  (i.  ii.),  the  speech  In  toga 
Candida,  for  Scaurus,  against  Piso,and  for  Milo.  The 
remarks  which  were  drawn  up  for  the  instruction 
of  his  sons  (Comm.  in  Milan.  14)  are  conveyed  in 
very  pure  language,  and  refer  chiefly  to  point*  of 
history  aud  antiquities,  great  pains  being  bestowed 
on  the  illustration  of  those  constitutional  forms  of 
the  senate,  the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  courts 
of  justice,  which  were  fast  falling  into  oblivion 
under  the  empire.  This  character,  however,  does 
not  apply  to  the  notes  on  the  Verrine  orations, 
which  are  of  a  much  more  grammatical  cast,  and 
exhibit  not  unfrcqiicntly  traces  of  a  declining 
Lntinity.  Hence,  after  a  very  rigid  and  minute 
examination,  the  most  able  modern  critics  have 
decided  that  these  but  arc  not  from  the  pen  of 
Asconius,  but  must  be  attributed  to  some  gram- 
marian of  a  much  later  date,  one  who  may  have 
l>een  the  contemporary  or  successor  of  Senilis  or 
Donatus.  It  is  impossible  here  to  analyse  the 
reasoning  by  which  this  conclusion  has  been  satis- 
factorily established,  but  those  who  wish  for  full 
information  will  find  everything  they  can  desire  in 
the  excellent  treatise  of  Madvig.  (I)e  Asconii 
/'ttlianu       CommcntarHs,  Hafuiae,  1828,  8vo.) 

The  history  of  the  preservation  of  the  book  is 
curious.  Poggio  Brace iolini,  the  renowned  Floren- 
tine, when  attending  the  council  of  Constance  in 
the  year  1416,  discovered  a  manuscript  of  Asconius 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  GalL  This  MS.  was 
transcribed  by  him,  and  about  the  same  time  by 
Rartolomeo  di  Montepulciano,  and  by  Sozomen,  a 
canon  of  Pistoia.  Thus  three  copies  were  taken, 
tnd  these  ate  still  in  existence,  but  the  original  has 
long  since  disappeared.  All  the  MSS.  employed 
by  the  editors  of  Asconius  seem  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  transcript  of  Poggio  exclusively,  and 
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their  discrepancies  arise  solely  from  the  conjectural 
emendations  which  have  been  introduced  from 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
numerous  corruptions  and  supplying  the  frequently- 
recurring  blanks.  Poggio  has  left  no  description 
of  the  archetype,  but  it  evidently  must  have  been 
in  bad  order,"  from  the  number  of  small  gaps  occa- 
sioned probably  by  edges  or  corners  having  been 
torn  off,  or  words  rendered  illegible  b}'  damp.  In- 
deed the  account  given  of  the  place  where  the 
monks  had  deposited  their  literary  treasures  is 
sufficient  to  account  fully  for  such  imperfections, 
for  it  is  represented  to  have  been  "  a  most  foul 
and  dark  dungeon  at  the  bottom  of  a  tower,  into 
which  not  even  criminals  convicted  of  capital 
offences  would  have  been  thrust  down." 

The  first  edition  of  Asconius  was  taken  directly 
from  the  transcript  of  Poggio,  and  was  published 
at  Venice  in  1477,  along  with  sundry  essays  and 
dissertations  on  the  speeches  of  Cicero.  The  work 
was  frequently  reprinted  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  numerous  editions  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  either  separately  or 
attached  to  the  orations  themselves  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  bibours  of  many  excellent  scholars, 
the  text  is  usually  exhibited  in  a  very  corrupt  and 
interpolated  form.  By  far  the  best  is  that  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Cicero's  works 
as  edited  by  Orelli  and  Baiter;  but  many  improve- 
ments might  yet  be  made  if  the  three  original 
transcripts  were  to  be  carefully  collated,  instead  of 
reproducing  mere  copies  of  copies  which  have  been 
disfigured  by  the  carelcsanea*  or  presumption  of 
successive  scribes.  [W.  R.] 

ASCUS  ("Ao-Jtor),  a  giant,  who  in  conjunction 
with  Lycurgus  chained  Dionysus  and  threw  huu 
into  a  river.  Hermes,  or,  according  to  others, 
Zeus,  rescued  Dionysus,  conquered  (i&dfuuriv)  the 
giant,  flayed  him,  and  made  a  bag  (&<tkos)  of  his 
skin.  From  this  event  the  town  of  Damascus  in 
Syria  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
( Etvm.  M.  and  Steph.  Ryr.  *.  r.  AafuurKOS.)  [  L.  S. J 

A'SDRUBAL.    [  II  abdruba  i..] 

ASE'LLIO,  P.  SEMPRO'NIUS,  was  tribune 
of  the  soldiers  under  P.  Scipio  African  us  at  Nu- 
mantia,  u.  c  133,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  affairs 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  (Ocll.  ii.  13.)  Ilia 
work  appears  to  have  commenced  with  the  Punic 
wars,  and  it  contained  a  very  full  account  of  tho 
times  of  the  Gracchi.  The  exact  title  of  the  work, 
and  the  number  of  books  into  which  it  was  divided, 
are  not  known.  From  the  great  superiority  which 
Asellio  assigns  to  history  above  annals  (ap.  CeJL 
v.  18),  it  is  pretty  certain  that  his  own  work  was 
not  in  the  form  of  annals.  It  is  sometimes  cited 
the  mmc  of  LLri  trrum  gesiarum,  and  some- 
times by  that  of  hUoriw  ;  and  it  contained  at 
least  fourteen  books.  (Gell.  xiii.  3,  21  ;  Charts,  ii. 
p.  195.)  It  is  cited  also  in  Gell.  i.  13,  iv  0  xiii. 
3,  21  ;  Priscian,  v.  p.  668;  Serv.  ad  Vuy.  a**.. 
xii.  121;  Nonius,  ».  r.  yliacUur. 

Cicero  speaks  (</«  I*y.  i.  2)  slightingly  of  Asellio. 
P.  Sempronius  Asellio  should  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  with 
whom  he  is  often  confounded.  [Tuditanus.] 
Corap.  Krause,  VUtie  et  Fragm.  Ilidoricun  Latt- 
noruiiu,  p.  216,  &c. 

ASELLUS,  a  cognomen  in  the  Annian  and 
Claudian  gentes.  The  Aunia  gens  was  a  plebeian 
one ;  and  the  Aselli  in  the  Cornelia  gen*  wen 
also  plebeians. 
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1.  C.  or  P.  AsNttrs  Asians,  a  senator,  who 
Ltd  not  been  included  in  tlic  census,  died,  leaving 
his  only  daughter  hi*  here*.  The  property,  how- 
ever, was  seized  by  Verres,  the  praetor  urbnuiis, 
on  the  ground  that  such  a  bequest  wan  in  violation 
of  the  lex  Voconia.  (Lie.  in  I'err.  i.  41,  Ac. 
comp.  i.  58,  ii.  7;  Diet.  <>f  Ant.  g.  r.  I'mwiia  />\r.) 

2.  Tl  Claiinlh  Aski.M'n  tribune  of  the  ml- 
dicrs  in  the  anny  of  the  consul,  C.  Claudius  Nero, 
h.  c.  20",  praetor  in  B.  r.  200,  when  he  obtained 
Sardinia  as  hi*  province,  and  plebeian  aedile  in 
a  c.  204.  (Liv.  xxvii.  41,  xxviii.  10,  xxix.  1 1.) 
Appian  (<le  Beit.  Annih.  37)  relates  an  extraor- 
dinary adventure  of  this  Claudius  Asellus  in  it.  c. 
212." 

3.  Tl  Claudius  Askllus,  of  the  equestrian 
order,  was  deprived  of  his  horse,  and  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  an  ocrarian,  by  Scipio  Africanus, 
the  younger,  in  his  censorship," B.  c.  142.  When 
Asellus  boasted  of  his  military  (services,  and  com- 
plained that  ho  had  been  degraded  unjustly,  Scipio 
replied  with  the  proverb,  "  Agas  asellum,"  i.  e. 
*  Agas  asellum,  si  bovcm  non  agere  queas"  (Cic. 
de  Orat.  ii.  G4),  which  it  is  impossible  to  translate 
to  as  to  preserve  the  point  of  the  joke  ;  it  was  a 
proverbial  expression  for  saying,  that  if  n  person 
cannot  hold  as  good  a  station  as  he  wishes,  he 
must  be  content  with  a  lower.  When  Asellus 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  a.  c.  139,  he  accused 
Scipio  Africanus  before  the  people  (Cell.  iii.  4) ;  nnd 
Uellius  (ii.  20)  makes  a  quotation  from  the  fifth 
oration  of  Scipio  against  Asellus,  which  may  have 
been  delivered  in  this  year.  Among  other  charges 
which  Asellus  brought  against  Scipio,  was,  that 
the  lustrum  had  been  inauspicious  (because  it  had 
been  followed  by  a  pestilence) ;  and  Gellius  (iv. 
17)  has  preserved  two  verses  of  Lucilius  referring 
to  this  charge : 

M  Scipiadae  mngno  improbus  objiciebat  Asellus 
Lustrum,  illo  censore,  malum  infclixquc  fuisse." 

Scipio  replied,  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  it 
should  have  been  so,  as  his  colleague,  L.  Mmnmius, 
who  had  performed  the  lustrum,  had  removed 
Asellus  from  the  aerarians  and  restored  him  to  his 
former  rank.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  CO  ;  comp.  Val. 
Max.  vi.  4.  §  2 ;  Aurel.  Vict,  dc  Vir.  III.  58, 
where  the  opposition  of  Mummius  to  Scipio  is 
alluded  to.)  This  Claudius  Asellus  acems  to  be  the 
same  who  was  poisoned  by  his  wife,  Licinia 
(Val.  Max.  ru  3.  §  8.) 

A'SIA  ('A<rfa).  1.  A  surname  of  Athena  in 
Colchis.  Her  worship  was  believed  to  have  been 
brought  from  thence  by  Castor  and  Polydeuces  to 
Laconia,  where  a  temple  was  built  to  her  at  Las. 
(Pans.  iii.  24.  §  5.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  who  be- 
came by  Japetus  the  mother  of  Atlas,  Prometheus, 
and  Epimetheus.  (Ilesiod.  Thny.  359  ;  Apollod. 
L  2.  §  2,  &c.)  According  to  some  traditions  the 
continent  of  Asia  derived  its  name  from  her. 
(Herod,  iv.  45.)  There  are  two  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name,  (ilvgiu.  Fab.  1'rarf.  p.  2  ; 
Tzetzes,  ad  Lycoph.  1277.)  '  [L  S.] 

ASIATlCUS,  a  surname  of  the  Scipios  nnd 
Valerii.    [Scipio;  Valerius.] 

A'SINA,  a  surname  of  the  Scipios.  [Scipio.] 

ASI'NIA,  the  daughter  of  C.  Asinius  Pollio, 
consul  B.  c.  40,  was  the  wife  of  Marcellus  Aeser- 
ninus,  and  the  mother  of  Marcellus  Aesernimis 
the  jonnger,  who  was  instructed  in  rhetoric  by  his 
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grandfather  Asinius.    (Senec.  Epit.  Cuntror.  lib. 

iv.  pracf.;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  11,  xiv.  40 ;  Suet.  Lki. 
43.) 

ASI'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  The  Asinii  came 
from  Teate,  the  chief  town  of  the  Marnicini  (Sil. 
ltnl.  xvii.  453;  Liv.  F.pit.  73;  Catull.  12);  nnd 
their  name  is  derived  from  om/j</,  which  was  a 
cognomen  of  the  Scipios,  as  «*•///«  was  of  the  Annii 
and  Claudii.  The  llerius,  spoken  of  by  Silius 
Italicus  (/.  c.)  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
about  a  c.  218,  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Asinii; 
but  the  first  person  of  the  name  of  Asinius,  who 
occurs  in  history,  is  llerius  Asinius,  in  the  Marsic 
war,  H.  c.  90.  [AsiMi'S.j  The  cognomens  of 
the  Asinii  are  Aoiuppa,  Cklkr,  Dknto,  Gali.us, 
l'm.i.io,  Sai.om.nls.  The  only  cognomens  which 
occur  on  coins,  arc  Galluh  and  Pollio.  (Eckhel, 

v.  p.  144.) 

ASl'NIUS.  1.  Her 1 1? 8  Asinius,  of  Teate, 
the  commander  of  the  Marnicini  in  the  Marsic 
war,  fell  in  battle  against  Marius,  B.  c  90.  (Liv. 
Epit.  73;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  16;  Appian,  Ii.  C  i.  40  ; 
Eutrop.  v.  3.) 

2.  Cn.  Asinius,  only  known  as  the  father  of  C. 
Asinius  Pollio.  [Pollio.] 

3.  Asinius,  a  friend  of  Antony,  who  surrepti- 
tiously crept  into  the  senate  after  the  death  of 
Caesar,  b.  c  44.    (Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  13.) 

ASl'NIUS  QUADRA'TUS.  [Cjuadratus.] 

A'SIUS  ('Ao-ioj).  1.  A  son  of  Hyrtncus  of 
A  rube,  and  father  of  Acamas  and  Phaenops.  He 
was  one  of  the  allies  of  the  Trojans,  aud  brought 
them  auxiliaries  from  the  several  towns  over  which 
he  ruled.  He  was  slain  by  Idoineneus.  (Horn. 
//.  ii.  835,  xii.  140,  xiii.  389,  etc.,  xvii.  582.) 

2.  A  son  of  Dymas  and  brother  of  Hecnbe. 
Apollo  assumed  the  nppearance  of  this  Asms,  when 
he  wanted  to  stimulate  Hector  to  fight  against 
Pntroclus.  (Horn.  //.  xvi.  715,  &c  ;  Eustath.  p. 
1083.)  According  to  Dictys  Crctensis  (iv.  12), 
Asius  was  slain  by  Ajax.  There  are  two  morn 
mythical  personages  of  this  name,  which  is  also 
used  as  a  surname  of  Zeus,  from  the  town  of  Asos 
or  Oasos  in  Crete.  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  123  ;  Tzetz.  ad 
Lyctipk.  355  ;  Steph.  Byz.  *.  r.  *Affoj.)       [L  S.] 

ASIUS  ("Affwi),  one  of  the  earliest  Greek 
poets,  who  lived,  in  all  probability,  about  B.  c 
700,  though  some  critics  would  place  him  at  an 
earlier  and  others  at  a  Liter  period.  He  was  a 
native  of  Samos,  and  Athenneus  (iii.  p.  125)  calls 
him  the  old  Samian  poet.  According  to  Pnusunias 
(vii.  4.  §  2),  his  fathers  name  was  Amphiptolemus. 
Asius  wrote  epic  and  elegiac  poems.  The  subject 
or  subjects  of  his  epic  poetry  ore  not  known  ;  and 
the  few  fragments  which  wc  now  possess,  consist 
of  genealogical  statements  or  remarks  about  the 
Samian s,  whose  luxurious  habits  he  describes  with 
great  naivete  and  humour.  The  fragments  are 
preserved  in  Athenaeus,  Pausnnias,  Strabo,  Apol- 
lodorus,  and  a  few  others.  His  elegies  were  writ- 
ten in  the  regular  elegiac  metre,  but  all  have 
perished  with  the  exception  of  a  very  brief  one 
which  is  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  (/.  c.)  The 
fragments  of  Asius  are  collected  in  N.  Bach,  Cai- 
lini,  Tyrfuci  ct  Asii  SuiiiH  quae  mptrnmt,  ^r., 
Leipzig,  1831,  8vo.;  in  Diibner's  edition  of  Hesiod, 
Ac,  Paris,  1840,  nnd  in  Diintxer,  Dk  Frui/m.  dvr 
EpiseL  /W  p.  60,  &c,  Nuihtrug,  p.  31.  [L  S.] 
ASO'PIS  ('Acwirft),  two  mythological  per- 
sonages, one  a  daughter  of  Thespius,  who  became 
by  Heracles  the  mother  of  Mentor  (Apollod.  ii.  7. 

2  C 
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§  P),  and  the  other  a  daughter  of  the  river-god 
AsopiiB.    (L)iod.  it.  7'2.)  [L.  S.J 

ASOT1US  ('Aminos ).  1.  Father  of  Phormion 
(Thuc.  i.  64),  called  Asopichua  by  Pauannin*.  (i. 
24.  §  12.) 

2.  Son  of  Phormion,  was,  at  the  request  of  the 
A carnaii inns  who  wished  to  have  one  of  Phor- 
mion's  family  in  the  command,  sent  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  year  following  hia  father's  naval 
victories,  n.  c.  428  (the  4th  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war),  with  Borne  ships  to  Nnupactus.  He  fell 
shortly  after  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the 
Lcucndian  coast.    (Thuc  iii.  7.)      [A.  H.  C] 

ASOPODO'RUS,  a  statuary,  possibly  a  native 
of  Argos  (Thiersch,  Epoch,  d.  lild.  Kuurt.  p.  275, 
Anm.),  was  a  pupil  of  Polycletus.  (Plin,  xxxiv. 
8.  s.  19.)  [C.  P.  M.l 

ASO'PUS  (*A«ro«roj),  the  god  of  the  river 
Asopus,  was  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  or 
according  to  others,  of  Poseidon  and  Pero,  of  Zeus 
and  Eurynome,  or  lastly  of  Poseidon  and  Cegluso. 
(Apollod.  iii.  12.  $6;  Paus.  ii.  5.  §  2,  12.  §  5.) 
He  was  married  to  Metope,  the  daughter  of  the 
river  god  Ladon,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and 
twelve,  or,  according  to  others,  twenty  daughters. 
Their  names  differ  in  the  various  accounts.  (Apol- 
lod. /.  c. ;  Diod.  iv.  72  ;  SchoL  ad  Pintl.  01.  vi. 
144,  hthm.  viii.  37;  Paus.  ix.  1.  §  2;  Herod,  ix. 
51  ;  Eustnth.  (ul  Horn.  p.  278.)  Several  of  these 
daughters  of  Asopus  were  carried  off  by  gods, 
which  is  commonly  believed  to  indicate  the  colo- 
nies established  by  the  people  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  the  Asopus,  who  also  transferred  the  name  of 
Asopus  to  other  rivers  in  the  countries  where  they 
settled.  Aegina  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Asopus, 
and  Pindar  mentions  a  river  of  this  name  in  Aegina. 
(iVew.  iiu  4,  with  the  SchoL)  In  Greece  there 
were  two  rivers  of  this  name,  the  one  in  Achaia 
in  Peloponnesus,  and  the  other  in  Boeotia,  and  the 
legends  of  the  two  are  frequently  confounded  or 
mixed  up  with  each  other.  Hence  arose  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  about  the  descent  of  Asopus  and 
the  difference  in  the  names  of  his  daughters.  But 
as  these  names  have,  in  most  cases,  reference  to 
geographical  circumstances,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  to  which  of  the  two  river  gods  this  or  that 
particular  daughter  originally  belonged.  The  more 
celebrated  of  the  two  is  that  of  Peloponnesus. 
When  Zeus  had  carried  off  his  daughter  Aegina, 
and  Asopus  had  searched  after  her  everywhere,  he 
was  at  last  informed  by  Sisyphus  of  Corinth,  that 
Zeus  was  the  guilty  party.  Asopus  now  revolted 
against  Zeus,  and  wanted  to  light  with  him,  but 
Zeus  struck  him  with  his  thunderbolt  and  confined 
him  to  his  original  bed.  Pieces  of  charcoal  which 
were  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  in  Liter  times, 
were  believed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  light- 
ning of  Zeus.  (Paus.  ii.  5.  §  1,  &c. ;  Apollod.  iii. 
12.  §  6.)  According  to  Pausanins  (iL  12.  §  5) 
the  Peloponnesian  Asopus  was  a  man  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Ams,  discovered  the  river  which  was  sub- 
sequently called  by  his  name.  [I*  S.J 

A 'SPA  LIS  ('AffvaAiv),  n  daughter  of  Argaeus 
concerning  whom  an  interesting  legend  is  pre- 
served in  Antoninus  Libcralis.  (13.)      [L.  S.] 

ASPAK,  a  Numidian,  sent  by  Jugurtha  to 
Bocchus  in  order  to  learn  his  designs,  when  the 
latter  had  sent  for  Sulla.  He  was,  however,  de- 
ceived l.v  Bocchus.  (Sail.  Jh.j.  108.  112.) 

ASI'A'SIA  ('Atnraaia).  1.  The  celebrated 
Milesian,  daughter  of  Axiuchus,  tame  to  resident 
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Athens  and  there  gained  and  fixed  the  affections 
of  Pericles,  not  more  by  her  beaut)  than  by  her 
high  mental  accomplishments.  With  his  wife, 
who  was  n  lady  of  rank,  and  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  he  seems  to  have  lived  unhappily;  and,  hav- 
ing parted  from  her  by  mutual  consent,  he  attached 
himself  to  Aspnsia  during  the  rest  of  his  life  as 
closely  as  was  allowed  by  the  law,  which  forbade 
marriage  with  a  foreign  woman  under  severe  penal- 
ties. (Plut.  Perie.  24  ;  Dcmosth.  c.  Xeacr.  p.  1350.) 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  she  acquired  over 
him  a  great  ascendancy;  though  this  perhaps  cornea 
before  us  in  an  exaggerated  shape  in  the  statements 
which  ascribe  to  her  influence  the  war  with  Samoa 
on  behalf  of  Miletus  in  n.  c.  440,  as  well  as  the 
Peloponnesian  war  itself.  (Plut.  Perie.  I.e.;  Aria- 
toph.  Aeham.  497,  Ace;  Schol.  ad  loc.;  comp.  Aris- 
toph.  Pax,  587,  &c  ;  Thuc.  i.  115.)  The  con- 
nexion, indeed,  of  Pericles  with  Aspnsia  appears  to 
have  been  n  favourite  subject  of  attack  in  Athenian 
comedy  (Aristoph.  Acliarn.  I.e.;  Plut  I'eric.  24; 
SchoL  ad  flat.  Metier,  p.  235),  as  also  with  cer- 
tain writer*  of  philosophical  dialogues,  between 
whom  and  the  comic  poets,  in  respect  of  their 
abusive  propensities,  Athenaeus  remarks  a  strong 
family  likeness.  (Atheu.  v.  p.  220;  Casaub.  atl  &*\) 
Nor  was  their  bitterness  satisfied  with  the  vent  of 
satire ;  for  it  was  Hermippns,  the  comic  poet,  who 
brought  against  Aspasia  the  double  charge  of  im- 
piety and  of  infamously  pandering  to  the  vices  of 
Pericles  ;  and  it  required  all  the  personal  influence 
of  the  hatter  with  the  people,  and  his  most  earnest 
entreaties  and  tears  to  procure  her  acquittal.  (Plut. 
I'eric.  32 ;  Athcn.  xiii.  p.  589,  e. ;  comp.  Thiri- 
wall's  Green,  vol.  iii.  p.  87,  &c,  and  Append,  ii.) 
The  house  of  Aspnsia  was  the  great  centre  of  the 
highest  literary  and  philosophical  society  of  Athens 
nor  was  the  seclusion  of  the  Athenian  matrons  so 
strictly  preserved,  but  that  many  even  of  them  re- 
sorted thither  with  their  husbands  for  the  pleasure 
and  improvement  of  her  conversation  (Plut.  Perk, 
24);  so  that  the  intellectual  influence  which  she  ex- 
ercised was  undoubtedly  considerable,  even  though 
we  reject  the  story  of  her  being  the  preceptress 
of  Socrates,  on  the  probable  ground  of  the  irony  of 
those  passages  in  which  such  statement  is  made 
(Plat.  Metier,  pp.  235,  249  ;  Xcn.  Occon.  iiu 
14,  Mentor,  ii.  b'.  §  36;  Herm.  de  Soc.  muffist. 
el  ditic.  jurm. ;  Schlcicnnachcr's  Introd.  to  Oie 
Menejenut) ;  for  Plato  certainly  was  no  ap- 
prover of  the  administration  of  Pericles  {Goty.  p. 
515,  d.  &c),  and  thought  perhaps  that  the  refine- 
ment introduced  by  Aspasia  had  only  added  a  new 
temptation  to  the  licentiousness  from  which  it  was 
not  disconnected.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  569.  f.)  On  the 
death  of  Pericles  Aspasia  is  said  to  have  attached 
herself  to  one  Lysicles  a  dealer  in  cattle,  and  to 
have  made  him  bv  her  instructions  a  first-rate  ora- 
tor. (Aesch.  ap.'Plut.  Peric.  24  ;  SchoL  ad  Plat. 
Mem-*,  p.  235.)  For  an  amusing  account  of  a 
sophistical  argument  ascribed  to  her  by  Acschinea 
the  philosopher,  see  Cic.  de  Inveut.  i.  31;  Quintil. 
Inst.  Oral.  v.  1 1 .  The  son  of  Pericles  by  As- 
pasia was  legitimated  by  a  special  decree  of  the 
people,  and  took  his  father's  name.  (Plut.  Perie, 
37.)  He  was  one  of  the  six  generals  who  were 
put  to  death  after  the  victory  at  Arginusae.  (Comp. 
Jacobs,  Vtrm.  Sehrijlett,  vol.  iv.  pp.  349 — 397.) 

2.  A  Phocnean,  daughter  of  Hermotitnus  »'M 
carried  away  from  her  country  to  the  seraglio  of 
Cyrus  the  Younge  r,  who  so  admired,  not  her  beauty 
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only,  but  her  ;>operior  qualities  of  mind  and  cha- 
racter, that  he  made  her  his  favourite  wife,  giving 
her  the  name  of  "wise."  She  is  said  to  have  fre- 
quently aided  him  with  her  advice,  the  adoption 
of  which  he  never  regretted  j  and  they  livt-d  toge- 
ther with  great  mutual  affection  till  the  death  of 
the  prince  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  She  then  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Artaxerxes  and  became  his  wife. 
(Plut.  /Vru?.  24,  Artax.  2fi  ;  Ael.  V.  11.  xii.  1  ; 
Xcn.  A  nab.  i.  10.  §  2.)  When  Darcius  son  of 
Artaxerxes  was  appointed  successor  to  the  throne, 
he  a*ked  his  father  to  surrender  Aspasia  to  him. 
The  request,  it  seems  could  not  be  refused,  as 
coming  from  the  king  elect;  Artaxerxes  therefore, 
gave  her  up,  on  finding  that  she  herself  consented 
to  the  transfer ;  but  he  soon  nftcr  took  her  away 
again,  and  made  her  priestess  of  a  temple  at  Ecba- 
tana,  where  strict  celibacy  was  requisite ;  and  this 
gave  rise  to  that  conspiracy  of  Darcius  against  hia 
father,  which  was  detected,  and  cost  him  his  life. 
(Plut,  Artax.  27—29  ;  Just  x.  2.)  Her  name  is 
•aid  to  have  been  44  Mil  to,''  till  Cyrus  called  her 
"Aspasia"  after  the  mistress  of  Pericles  (Plut. 
Perir.  24  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  576,  d.) ;  but  "Milto" 
itself  seems  to  have  been  a  name  expressive  of  the 
beauty  of  her  complexion.  (Ael.  V.  11.  xii.  1, 
where  we  are  favoured  with  a  minute  description 
of  her  appearance.)  [E.  E.] 

ASP.VSIUS  ('AoTrdVioi).  1.  Of  Bvbi.cs,  a 
Greek  sophist,  who  according  to  Suidas  (t.  r.  'A<r- 
wdffios)  was  a  contemporary  of  the  sophists  Adri- 
anus  and  Aristeides,  and  who  consequently  lived 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Antoninus  nnd  Commodus, 
about  a.  i>.  1  BO.  He  is  mentioned  among  the 
commentators  on  Demosthenes  and  Aeschines;  and 
Suidas  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on  Ftybltis,  medita- 
tions, theoretical  works  on  rhetoric,  declamations, 
an  encomium  on  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  some 
other  writings.  All  these  are  lost  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  extracts  from  his  commentaries. 
(Ulpian,  ad  Ikmosth.  Lrjtin.  p.  1 1  ;  Phot.  li&t. 
p.  492,  a.,  cd.  Bekk. ;  Schol.  ad  Ifrrmag.  p.  2t>0, 
&c.;  Schol.  ad  Ae^chin.  r.  Tim.  p.  105.) 

2.  A  PERIPATETIC  philosopher,  who  seems  to 
have  lived  during  the  latter  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tnry  after  Christ,  since  Galen  (voL  vi.  p.  532,  ed. 
Paris),  who  lived  under  the  Antonines,  states, 
that  he  heard  one  of  the  pupils  of  Aspasius.  Boe- 
tbius,  who  frequently  refers  to  his  works,  says 
that  Aspasius  wrote  commentaries  on  most  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle.  The  following  commentaries 
arc  expressly  mentioned  :  on  De  I  nterpretatione, 
the  Physica,  Metaphysial,  Categoriae,  and  the 
Nicomachean  Ethics.  A  portion  of  the  commen- 
tary on  the  last-mentioned  work  of  Aristotle  (vix. 
on  books  1,  2,  4,  7,  and  8)  are  still  extant,  and 
were  first  printed  by  Aldus  Manutius,  in  his  col- 
lection of  the  Greek  commentators  on  the  Nico- 
machean Ethics.  (Venice,  1536,  fol.)  A  Latin 
translation  by  J.  B.  Felicianus  appeared  at  Venice 
in  1541,  and  has  often  been  reprinted.  From  Por- 
phyrins, who  also  states  that  Aspasius  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  Plato,  we  learn  that  his  commentaries 
on  Aristotle  were  used  in  the  school  of  Plotinua. 
( Fabric  BiU.  Grace,  iii.  p.  2G4,  &c. ;  Buhle,  A  risM. 
Op.  i.  p.  29fi.) 

3.  Of  Ravenna,  a  distinguished  sophist  nnd 
rhetorician,  who  lived  about  a.  d.  225,  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Severn*.  He  was  educated  by 
hi*  father  Dcmelrianus,  who  was  himself  a  skilful 
rhetorician  ;   afterwards  he  was  also  a  pupil  of 
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Pausanias  and  Hippodromus,  and  then  travelled  to 
various  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  as  a  companiou 
of  the  emperor  and  of  some  other  persons.  He  ob- 
tained the  principal  professorship  of  rhetoric  at 
Rome,  which  he  held  until  his  death  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  At  Rome  he  also  began  his  long 
rhetorical  controversy  with  Philostratus  of  Lemnos, 
which  was  afterwards  continued  by  other  dis- 
putants in  Ionia.  Aspasius  was  also  secretary  to 
the  emperor,  but  his  letters  were  censured  by  his 
opponent  Pausanias,  for  their  declamatory  character 
and  their  want  of  precision  and  clearness.  He  is 
said  to  have  written  several  orations,  which,  how- 
ever, are  now  lost.  They  are  praised  for  their 
simplicity  and  originality,  and  for  the  absence  of 
all  pompous  affectation  in  them.  (Philostr.  Vit. 
Soph.  ii.  33 ;  Eudoc.  p.  66  ;  Suidas,  ».  v.  'Aovd- 

<T101.) 

4.  Of  Tyre,  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  historian 
of  uncertain  date,  who,  according  to  Suidas  (s.  r. 
'A<rwoo-ioy),  wrote  a  history  of  Epeirus  and  of 
things  remarkable  in  that  country,  in  twenty  books, 
theoretical  works  on  rhetoric,  and  some  others. 
(Com p.  Eudoc.  p.  <i6.)  [L.  S.J 

ASPA'TH  IN  ES  ('Ainraflii'Tjr),  one  of  the  seven 
Persian  chiefs,  who  conspired  against  the  Magi. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  when  the  latter 
were  put  to  death.  (Herod,  iii.  70,  Ace.  78.)  He 
was  the  father  of  Praxaspes.    (vii.  97.) 

ASPER,  AEMl'LIUS,  a  Roman  grammarian, 
who  wrote  commentaries  on  Terence  (Schopen,  de 
Terentio  et  Donato,  <*jv.  p.  32,  Bonn,  1821)  and 
Virgil.  (Macrnb.  iii.  5;  Heyne's  account  of  the 
ancient  Commentators  on  Virgil,  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  Virgil.)  Aspcr  is  also  quoted  in  the 
Scholia  on  Virgil,  discovered  by  A.  Mai.  (  Viryil. 
Interp.  Vet.  Mediol.  1818.)  This  Aspcr  must  be 
distinguished  from  another  grammarian  of  the 
same  name,  usually  called  Aspcr  Junior,  but  who 
is  equally  unknown.  The  latter  is  the  author  of 
a  small  work  entitled  **  Ars  Gnunmatica,"  which 
has  been  printed  in  the  collections  of  Grammutic* 
Illudret  A'//.,  Paris,  1516  ;  Trt*  Artist  GrammuL 
Authirrsy  Lips.  1527  ;  Grammai.  ImL  A ucO/rrs,  by 
Putschius,  Hanov.  1605;  Corptu  Grammat.  Lot. 
by  Lindemann,  vol.  i.  Lips.  1831. 

ASPER,  JU'LICS,  had  been  raised  to  the 
consulship,  as  had  also  his  sons,  by  Caracalla,  but 
was  afterwards,  without  any  apparent  cause,  de- 
prived of  all  his  honours,  and  driven  out  of  Rome 
by  the  same  emperov,  a.  d.  212.  (Dion  CasB. 
lxxvii.  5.)  We  learn  from  an  inscription  {ap. 
Fahrctt.  p.  494),  that  the  consuls  in  a.  n.  212 
were  both  of  the  name  of  Julius  Asper.  Either 
the  father  or  one  of  his  sons  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Asia  by  Macrinus,  but  was  deprived  of 
this  dignity  on  his  journey  to  the  province,  on  ac- 
count of  some  incautious  words  which  offended  the 
emperor.  It  is  usually  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
Dion  Ca»siu%  that  Aspcr  was  killed  by  Elagabalus  ; 
but  Dion  Cassius  docs  not  say  this.  (Dion  Cass, 
lxxviii.  22,  lxxix.  4.) 

ASPER,  SULPl'CTUS,  a  centurion,  cne  of  the 
conspirators  against  Nero,  a.  d.  66,  met  his  fate 
with  great  firmness  when  he  was  put  to  death 
after  the  detection  of  the  conspiracy.  (Tac  Ann, 
xv.  49.  50,  68;  Dion  Cas«.  Ixii.  24.) 

ASPIIA'LIUS  or  ASPHALEIUS  ('Acr^oj 
or  'Aa<pd\ttos),  a  surname  of  Poseidon,  vnder 
which  he  was  worshipped  in  several  towrjt  of 
Greece.     It  describes  him  as  the  god  who  giants 
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safetv  to  port*  and  to  navigation  in  general. 
(Stra'b.  L  p,  57  ;  Paus.  vii.  21.  §  3;  Plut.  Thes. 
36;  Suid.  $.v.)  [L.  S.] 

ASPLE'DON  ('A<nrAijo«i/),  a  son  of  Poseidon 
and  the  nymph  Mideia  (Chcrsias,  ap.  Pant.  ix.  38. 
§6);  according  to  others,  he  was  a  son  of  Orcho- 
mcnus  and  brother  of  Clymenus  and  Amphidicus 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  '  A<rw\rficiv ),  or  a  son  of  Prcsbon 
and  Stcrope.  (Euttath.  ad  Horn.  p.  272.)  He 
was  regarded  as  the  fouuder  of  Aspledon,  an  an- 
cient town  of  the  Minyans  in  Boeotia.    [L.  S.] 

ASPRE'NAS,  a  surname  of  the  Nonii,  a  con- 
sular family  under  the  early  emperors.  (C'omp. 
Plin. //.  S.  xxx.  20.)  1.  C.  Nonius  Asprknas, 
was  a  p  rformcr  in  the  Trojac  lusus  under  Augus- 
tus, mid  in  consequence  of  an  injury  which  he  sus- 
tained from  a  fall  in  the  game,  he  received  a  golden 
chain  from  Augustus  and  was  allowed  to  assume 
the  surname  of  Torquatus,  both  for  himself  and  his 
posterity.  (Suet.  Oct.  43.) 

2.  Li  Asprknas,  a  legate  under  his  maternal 
uncle,  Varus,  a.  d.  10,  preserved  the  Roman  army 
from  total  destruction  after  the  death  of  Varus. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  22;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  120.)  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  I*  Nonius  Asprcnas  who 
was  consul  A.  n.  6,  and  as  the  L.  Asprcnas  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,  who  was  proconsul  of  Africa  at 
the  death  of  Augustus,  a.  d.  14,  and  who,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  sent  soldiers,  nt  the  command 
of  Tiberius,  to  kill  Scmproniua  Gracchus,  (Tac 
Ann.  i.  33.)  He  is  mentioned  again  by  Tacitus:, 
under  a.  d.  20.   (Ann.  iii.  18.) 

3.  P.  Nonius  Asprknas  consul,  a.  n.  38. 
(Dion  Ca»B.  lix.  9;  Frontinua,  de  Auuaeduct.  c.  1 3.) 

4.  L.  Nonius  Asprknas  and  P.  Nonius  As- 
prknas are  two  orators  frequently  introduced  as 
speakers  in  the  Cuntrutxrsiae  (1-4,  8,  10,  11,  &c.) 
of  M.  Seneca. 

ASPRE'NAS,  CALPU'RNIUS,  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Galatia  and  Pamphylia  by  Galba,  a.  n. 
70,  induced  the  partisans  of  the  counterfeit  Nero 
to  put  him  to  death.  (Tac.  JIut.  ii.  9.) 

ASSAON.    [  Niobk.] 

ASSALECTUS,  a  Roman  sculptor,  whose  name 
is  found  upon  an  extant  statue  of  Aesculapius  by 
him,  of  the  merit  of  which  Winckelmann  (O'mrk.  d. 
K.  viii.  4.  §  5)  speaks  slightingly.     [C.  P.  M.] 

ASSA'RACUS  ('AaodpaKos),  a  son  of  Tros 
and  Calirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  Scamander.  He 
was  king  of  Troy,  and  husband  of  Hieromneme,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Capys,  the  father  of 
Anchises.  (Horn.//,  xx.  232,  &c. ;  Apollod.  iii. 
13.  §  2;  Serv.  ad  Yiry.  Georg.  iii.  35  ;  Aen.  viii. 
130.)^  [L8.] 

ASSE'SIA  ^Aa<rno~la\  a  surname  of  Athena, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Assesus  in  Ionia,  where 
she  had  a  temple.    (Herod,  i.  19.)         [L.  S.J 

ASSTEAS  or  ASTEAS,  a  painter,  whose  name 
is  found  upon  a  vase  of  his  workmanship,  dis- 
covered at  Pacstum,  and  now  preserved  in  the 
R>»yul  Museum  at  Naples.  (Winckelmann,  Ccsch. 
d.  K.  iii.  Amu.  778.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'STACUS  fAffToiroi).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  the  nymph  Olbia,  from  whom  the  town  of  As- 
tacus  in  Bithynia,  which  was  afterwards  called 
Nicomedeia,  derived  its  name.  (Arrian.  «/>.  Strph. 
Byt.  $.  v.;  Paus.  v.  12.  §  5  ;  Strnb.  xii.  p.  563.) 

2.  The  father  of  Ismarus,  Leades,  Asphodicus, 
and  Melanippus,  whence  Ovid  calls  the  last  of 
these  heroes  Astacides.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  8 ; 
Uvid,/ti*,  515.)  [L.  S.J 


ASTARTE.    [Aphroditb  and  Svria  D«a.] 

ASTE'RI  A  ('Aartpla),  a  daughter  of  the  Titan 
Cocus  (according  to  Hygin.  Fab.  Pre/,  of  Polus) 
and  Phoebe.  She  was  the  sister  of  Leto,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Hesiod  (Tkcoff.  409),  the  wife  of  Perses^ 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Hecate.  Ci- 
cero (»/f  Sat.  JJror.  iii.  1 6 )  makes  her  the  mother 
of  the  fourth  Heracles  by  Zeus.  But  according  to 
the  genuine  and  more  general  tradition,  she  was 
an  inhabitant  of  Olympus,  and  beloved  by  Zeus. 
In  order  to  escape  from  his  embraces,  she  got  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  quail  (op™{),  threw  herself  into 
the  sea,  and  was  here  metamorphosed  into  the 
island  ABteria  (the  island  which  had  fallen  from 
heaven  like  a  star),  or  Ortvgia,  afterwards  called 
Delos.  (Apollod.  i.  2.  §  2*  4.  §  1  ;  Athcn.  ix.  p. 
392  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  53 ;  Callimach.  Hymn,  in  DeL 
37;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  73.)  There  are  several  other 
mythical  personages  of  this  name, — one  a  daughter 
of  Alcvoneus  [Alcyonides]  ;  a  second,  one  of  the. 
Danaids  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5);  a  third,  a  daughter  of 
Atlas  (Hygin.  Fub.  250,  where,  perhaps,  Asterope 
is  to  be  read) ;  and  a  fourth,  a  daughter  of  Hydis, 
who  became  by  Bellerophontes  the  mother  of  Hy- 
dissus,  the  founder  of  Hydissus  in  Curia.  (Steph. 
Byz.  b.  v.  'ToVffJf.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTE'RION  or  ASTE'RIUS  ('A<rr#piW  or 
'Aoriptot).  1.  A  son  of  Teutamus,  and  king  of 
the  Cretans,  who  married  Europa  after  she  had 
been  carried  to  Crete  by  Zeus.  He  also  brought 
up  the  three  sons,  Minos,  Sarpedon,  and  Rhada- 
manthvs  whom  she  had  bv  the  father  of  the  gods. 
(Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2,  &c.;  Diod.  iv.  60.) 

2.  A  son  of  Cometes,  Pyreinus,  or  Priscus,  by 
Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Pheres.  He  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  Argonauts.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  35;  Paus.  v.  17.  §  4;  Hygin.  Fab.  14;  Valor, 
Place,  i.  355.)  There  are  two  more  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name,  one  a  river-god  [Ackaka], 
and  the  second  n  son  of  Minos,  who  was  slain  by 
Theseus.   (Paus.  ii.  31.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTERION  ('AffTfpiW),  a  statuary,  the  son  of 
a  man  named  Aeschylus.  Pausnnias  (vi.  3.  §  1) 
mentions  a  statue  of  Chaereas,  a  Sicyonian  pugilist, 
which  was  of  his  workmanship.        [C.  P.  M.J 

ASTE'RIUS  (*Aot«>m»),  a  son  of  Anax  and 
grandson  of  Ge.  According  to  a  Milesian  legend, 
he  was  buried  in  the  small  island  of  I^ade,  and 
his  body  measured  ten  cubits  in  length.  (Paus. 
i.  35.  §  5,  viL  2.  §  3.)  There  are  four  other  my- 
thical  personages  of  this  name,  who  are  mentioned 
in  the  following  passages  :  Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  4  ; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  176;  Apollo*.  »•  9-  §  y  I  Hvgin, 
Fub.  170.  [L  8.] 

ASTE'RIUS  ('AerWp/ot),  succeeded  Eulalius  aa 
bishop  of  Amaseia  in  Pontus,  in  the  hitter  part  of 
the  fourth  century.  He  had  been  educated  in  his 
youth  by  a  Scythian  slave.  Several  of  his  homilies 
are  still  extant,  and  extracts  from  others  which 
have  perished,  have  been  preserved  by  Photius. 
{Cod.  271.)  He  belonged  to  the  orthodox  party 
in  the  Arian  controversy,  and  seems  to  have  lived 
to  a  great  age. 

Fabricius  (HilJ.  finwe.  ix.  p.  519,  &c.)  gives  n 
list  of  25  other  persons  of  this  name,  many  of 
whom  were  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  lived 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.  Among  them  we  may  notice  Av 
terius,  a  Cappadocian,  who  embraced  Christianity, 
,  bnt  apostatized  in  the  persecution  under  Diocleliun 
I  and  Maximian  (about  A.  o.  304).    He  subse- 
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auently  returned  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  joined 
the  Arian  party,  but  on  account  of  his  apostasy 
was  excluded  from  the  dignity  of  bishop  to  which 
he  aspired.  He  was  the  author  of  several  theolo- 
gical works.  There  was  also  an  Astcrius  of  Scy- 
thnpolia,  whom  St.  Jerome  (Kpiat.  83.  ad  Magnum 
Orat)  mentions  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  eccle- 
siastical writers.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTE'RIUS,  TURCIUS  RUFUS  APRONI- 
A'N  US,  was  consul  a.  n.  494,  devoted  himself  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  emended  a  MS.  of  Scdulius, 
and  one  of  Virgil,  on  which  he  wrote  an  epigram. 
(Artk.  Lai.  No.  281,  ed.  Mevcr.)     [C.  P.  M.J 

ASTERODIA.  [Kndvmion.] 

ASTEROPAKUS  (Aorfpowcuoi),  a  son  of  Pe- 
Irgon,  and  grandson  of  the  river  god  Axius,  was 
the  commander  of  the  Paeonians  in  the  Trojan 
war,  and  an  ally  of  the  Trojans.  lie  was  the 
tallest  among  all  the  men,  and  fought  witli  Achilles, 
whom  he  at  first  wounded,  but  was  afterwards 
killed  by  him.  (Horn.  11.  xxL  130,  &c;  Philostr. 
Hcn*c.  xix.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTE'ROPE  ('AffT^dVij),  two  mythical  per- 
sonages: see  Acrauas  and  Absacus.    [L.  S.] 

ASTEROPEIA  {'A<rrtp6wtia),  two  mythical 
personages,  one  a  daughter  of  Pelias,  who  in  con- 
junction with  her  sisters  murdered  her  father 
(Paus.  viii.  ]  1.  §  2);  and  the  second  a  daughter  of 
Deion  and  Diomede.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  4.)    [L.  S.J 

ASTRA'BACUS  f  Atrrpd&uros),  a  son  of  Irbus 
and  brother  of  Alopecus,  was  a  Laconian  hero  of 
the  myal  house  of  Agis.  He  and  his  brother  found 
the  statue  of  Artemis  Orthia  in  a  bush,  and  lie- 
came  mad  at  the  sight  of  it.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  father  of  Damaratus  by  the  wife  of  Aris- 
ton.  He  had  a  sanctuary  nt  Sparta,  and  was 
worshipped  there  as  a  hero.  (Herod,  vi.  69  ;  Pans, 
iii.  16.  §5,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTRA EA  ('AffT/ja*a),  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
Themis,  or  according  to  others,  of  Astraeus  by  Eos. 
During  the  golden  age,  this  star-bright  maiden 
lired  on  earth  and  among  men,  whom  she  blessed ; 
but  when  that  age  had  {Kissed  away,  Astraca,  who 
tarried  longest  among  men,  withdrew,  and  was 
placed  among  the  stars.  (Hygiu.  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  25; 
Eratost.  Ottast.  9  ;  Ov.  Atet.  i.  1 49.)     ( L.  S.] 

ASTRA EUS  (*AoT/«ioi),  a  Titan  and  son  of 
Crius  and  Eurybia.  By  Eos  he  became  the  father 
of  the  winds  Zephyrus,  Boreas,  and  Notus  Eos- 
phorua  (the  morning  star),  and  all  the  stirs  of 
heaven.  (Hesiod.  fktng.  376,  &c.)  Ovid  (Afrt. 
xiv.  545)  calls  the  winds  fratres  Astrari,  which 
does  not  mean  that  they  were  brothers  of  Astrneus, 
but  brothers  through  Astraeus,  their  common  fa- 
ther [  Ij  ] 

ASTRA M PS Y'CHUSw  a  name  borne  by  some 
of  the  ancient  Persian  Magians.  (Diog.  Laert. 
pnonn.2;  Suidas,  *.  r.  Md7o«.)  There  is  still 
extant  under  this  name  a  Greek  poem,  consisting 
of  101  iambic  Terses,  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  ('OrsipoicpiTtKoV),  printed  in  Rignult's 
edition  of  Artemidorus  in  the  collections  of  Obso- 
poens  and  S«rvais  Galle,  and  in  J.  C.  Bulenger, 
de  Ration.  Divinai.  r.  5.  The  poem  is  a  compara- 
tively modern  composition  (not  earlier  than  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ),  and  the  name  of  the 
author  is  perhaps  an  assumed  one.  Suidas  (».  r.) 
also  ascribes  to  the  same  author  a  treatise  on  the 
diseases  of  asses,  and  their  run'.  (Fabric.  B8tL 
Grace,  iv.  p.  1 52,  t.  p.  2(55,  xi.  p.  583.)    |C. P. M.] 

ASTRATEIA  ('AarpaTfia),  a  surname  of  Arte- 
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mis,  under  which  she  had  a  temple  near  Pyrrhichus 
in  Laconia,  because  she  was  believed  to  have  stopped 
there  the  progress  of  the  Amazons.  (Paus.  iii.  25. 
§  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTY'Af;ES  ('Aarvdyns),  king  of  Media, 
(called  by  Ctesias  'Aarvlyds,  and  by  Diodorus 
'A<nrd8ai),  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyaxares. 
The  accounts  of  this  king  given  by  Herodotus, 
Ctcsias,  and  Xenophon,  differ  in  several  important 
particulars.  We  learn  from  Herodotus  (i.  74),  that 
in  the  compact  made  between  Cyaxares  and  Aly- 
attes  in  a  c.  610,  it  was  agreed  that  Astyages 
should  marry  Aryenis,  the  daughter  of  Alyaltes. 
According  to  the  chronology  of  Herodotus,  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  B.  c.  595,  and  reigned  35 
years,  (i.  130.)  His  government  was  harsh,  (i. 
123.)  Alarmed  by  a  dream,  he  gave  hi*  daughter 
Mandane  in  marriage  to  Camhyses,  a  Persian  of 
good  family,  (i.  107.)  Another  dream  induced 
him  to  send  Hurpagus  to  destroy  the  offspring  of 
this  marriage.  The  child,  the  future  conqueror  of 
the  Medes,  was  given  to  a  herdsman  to  expose, 
but  he  brought  it  up  as  his  own.  Years  after- 
wards, circumstances  occurred  which  brought  the 
young  Cyrus  under  the  notice  of  Astyages,  who, 
on  inquiry,  discovered  his  parentage.  He  infliiU-d 
a  cruel  punishment  on  Harpngus,  who  waited  his 
time  for  revenge.  When  Cyrus  had  grown  up  to 
man's  estate,  Harpngus  induced  him  to  instigate, 
the  Persians  to  revolt,  and,  having  been  appointed 
general  of  the  Median  forces,  he  deserted  with  the 
greater  part  of  them  to  Cyrus,  Astyages  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  Cyrus  mounted  the  throne. 
He  treated  the  captive  monarch  with  mildness, 
but  kept  him  in  confinement  till  his  death. 

Ctesias  agrees  with  Herodotus  m  making  Asty- 
ages the  last  king  of  the  Medes,  but  says,  that 
Cyrus  was  in  no  way  related  to  him  till  he  married 
his  daughter  Amytis.  When  Astyages  was  at- 
tacked by  Cyrus,  he  fled  to  Kcbatana,  and  was 
concealed  in  the  palace  by  Amytis  and  her  husband 
Spitamas,  but  discovered  himself  to  his  pursuers, 
to  prevent  his  daughter  and  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren from  being  put  to  the  torture  to  induce  them  to 
reveal  where  he  was  hidden.  He  was  loaded  with 
chains  by  Oe haras,  but  soon  afterwards  was  liberated 
by  Cyrus,  who  treated  him  wi;h  great  respect,  and 
made  him  governor  of  the  Bananii,  a  Parthian 
people  on  the  borders  of  Hyrcania.  Spitamas 
was  subsequently  put  to  death  by  the  orders  of 
Cyrus,  who  married  Amytis.  Some  time  after, 
Amytis  and  Cyrus  being  desirous  of  seeing  Asty- 
ages, a  eunuch  named  Petisaces  was  sent  to  escort 
him  from  his  satrapy,  but,  at  the  instigation  of 
Oebaras,  left  him  to  perish  in  a  desert  region. 
The  CMne  was  revealed  by  means  of  a  dream,  and 
Amytis  took  a  cruel  revenge  on  Petisaces.  The 
body  of  Astyages  was  found,  and  buried  with  all 
due  honours.  We  are  told  that,  in  the  course  of 
his  reign,  Astyages  had  waged  war  with  the  Bac- 
trians  with  doubtful  success.  (Ctcs.  ap.  Phot.  Cod. 
72.  p.  36,  ed.  Bekker.) 

Xenophon,  like  Herodotus,  makes  Cyrus  the 
grandson  of  Astyages,  but  says,  that  Astyages  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxares  II.,  on  whose  death 
Cyrus  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne.  (Cyrvp.  i. 
5.  §  2.)  This  account  seems  to  tally  better  with 
the  notices  contained  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  (v.  31, 
vi.  1,  ix.  1.)  Dareius  the  Mede,  mentioned  there 
and  by  Josephim  (x.  1 1.  §  4),  is  apparently  the  same 
with  Cyaxares  II.    (Compare  the  account  in  the 
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Ogropaedaa  of  tho  joint  expedition  of  Cyaxares 
and  Cyius  against  the  Assyrians.)  In  that  case, 
Ahasuerus,  the  father  of  Darcius,  will  lw  identical 
■with  Astyages.  The  existence  of  Cyaxares  II. 
teems  alao  to  be  recognized  by  Aeschylus,  Pen. 
766.  But  the  question  is  by  no  mcana  free  from 
dilliculty.  [C.  P.  11] 

AST Y 'AGES,  a  grammarian,  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  Callimachus,  and  some  other  trea- 
tises on  grammatical  subjects.  ^  Suidas  ».  r. ;  Eu- 
docia,  p.  64.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTYANASSA  CAoWw<r<ra),  said  to  have 
been  a  daughter  of  Musaeu%  and  a  slave  of  Helen, 
and  to  have  composed  poems  on  immodest  subjects. 
(Suidas  s.v.;  Photius,  liihL  p.  142,  ed.  Bekk.) 
Her  personal  existence,  however,  is  very  doubt- 
ful. [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTY'ANAX  (*A«rrv(b^),  the  son  of  Hector 
and  Andromache ;  his  more  common  name  was 
Scamandrius.  After  the  taking  of  Troy  the  Greeks 
hurled  him  down  from  the  walls  of  the  city  to 
prevent  the  fulfilment  of  a  decree  of  fate,  according 
to  which  ho  was  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 
(Horn.  //.  vi.  400,  &c;  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  415  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  109.)  A  different  mythical  person  of  the 
name  occurs  in  ApollcHlorus.  (ii.  7.  §  8.)     [L.  S.] 

ASTY'DAMAS  (' Aortas).  1.  A  tragic 
poet,  the  son  of  Morsimus  aud  a  sister  of  the  poet 
Aeschylus,  was  the  pupil  of  Isocrates,  and  accord- 
ing to  Suidas  (*.  v.  'AffTwS.)  wrote  240  tragedies 
and  gained  the  prize  fifteen  times.  His  first 
tragedy  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  01.  95.  2. 
(Diod.  xiv.  p.  676.)  He  was  the  author  of  an 
epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Anal.  iii.  329), 
which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  2avrr)v  ixawtts 
Zcrwtp  AcrxiSdfias  nor*.  (Suidas,  «.  r.  2avn)v 
ict.K.  ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  43.) 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  the  son  of  the  former.  The 
names  of  some  of  his  tragedies  are  mentioned  by 
Suidas  (».  *.).  [C.  P.  M.J 

ASTYDAMEIA  ('AirrvUntia),  a  daughter  of 
A  my n tor,  king  of  tho  Dolopians  in  Thcssaly,  by 
Cleobule.  She  became  by  Heracles  the  mother  of 
Tlepolemus.  (Pind.  Ol.  vii.  24,  with  the  Schol.) 
Other  accounts  differ  from  Pindar,  for  Hyginus 
(Fab.  162)  calls  the  mother  of  Tlepolemus  As- 
tyoche,  and  Apollodorus  (ii.  7.  §  8)  calls  the  son 
of  Astydameia  Ctcsippus.  (Comp.  Muncker,  ad 
Ilyijin.  I.  c.)  The  Astydameia  mentioned  under 
Acastus  and  Antigone,  No.  2,  is  a  different 
personage.  [L.  S.J 

A'STYLUS,  a  seer  among  the  centaurs,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Ovid  (Mel.  xii.  308)  as  dissuading 
the  centaurs  from  fighting  against  the  I^apithae. 
But  the  name  in  Ovid  seems  to  be  a  mistake  either 
of  the  poet  himself  or  of  the  transcribers  for  A&bolu*. 
(lies,  ix-ut.  Here.  185;  AsBOLUS.)        [L.  S.J 

ASTYME'DES  ('AffTujuTjStjj),  a  Rhodian  of 
distinction.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Perseus  (n.  c.  171),  he 
advised  his  countrymen  to  side  with  the  former. 
(Polyb.  xxvii.  6.  §  3.)  After  the  war,  when  the 
Rhodians  were  threatened  with  hostilities  by  the 
Romans,  Astyuiedes  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Rome  to  deprecate  their  anger.  The  tenour  of  his 
speech  on  the  occasion  is  censured  by  Polybius. 
(xxx.  4,5;  Liv.  xlv.  21  -25.)  Three  years  after- 
wards, he  was  again  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  alliance  l>e- 
tween  the  Romans  and  hid  connlrymen.  (Polyb. 
xxxu  6,  7.)    In  B.c.  153,  on  the'occasion  of  the 
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war  with  Crete,  we  find  him  appointed  admiral, 
and  again  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome.  (Polyb 
xxxiii.  14.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

ASTY'NOME  ('Aarw6^\  the  daughter  of 
Chryses  (whence  she  is  also  called  Chryseis),  a 
priest  of  Apollo.  She  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Achilles  in  the  Hypoplacian  Thehe  or  in  Lymes- 
sus,  whither  she  had  been  scut  by  hei  father  for 
protection,  or,  according  to  others,  to  attend  the 
celebration  of  a  festival  of  Artemis.  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  booty  she  was  given  to  Agamem- 
non, who,  however,  was  obliged  to  restore  her  to 
her  father,  to  soothe  the  anger  of  Apollo.  (Horn. 
//.  L  378;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  pp.  77,  1 18;  Dictys 
CreL  ii.  17.)  There  are  two  more  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name,  one  a  daughter  of  Niobe,  and 
the  other  a  daughter  of  Talaus  and  mother  of 
Capaneus.    (Hygin.  Fab.  70.)  [L^  S.] 

ASTY'NOMUS  ('A(rr6vonos\  a  Greek  writer 
upon  Cyprus.  (Plin.  //.  N.  t.  35;  Steph.  By*. 
s.  v.  Kuwfm.) 

ASTY'NOUS  ('AcrriWjt),  a  son  of  Protiaon,a 
Trojan,  who  was  slain  by  Neoptolemus.  (Horn.  //. 
xv.  455  ;  Paus.  x.  26.  §  1.)  A  second  Astynotu 
occurs  in  Apollodorus.  (iii.  14.  §  3.)       [L.  S.J 

ASTY'OCHE  or  ASTYOCHEIA  ('Aarvdxi 
or  *A(7Turfx*,a)'  !•  A  daughter  of  Actor,  by  whom 
Ares  begot  two  sons,  Ascalaphns  and  Ialmeniuv. 
(Horn.  //.  ii.  512,  &c;  Paus.  ix.  37.  §  3.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phylas,  king  of  Ephyra,  by 
whom  Heracles,  after  the  conquest  cf  Ephyra,  begot 
Tlepolemus.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §§  6,  8  ;  Horn.  //. 
ii.  658,  &c;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Ol.  vii.  24  ;  Asty- 

DAMKU.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Laomedon  by  Strymo,  Placia, 
or  Leucippe.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  3.)  According 
to  other  traditions  in  Eustnthius  (ad  Horn.  p.  1 697) 
and  Dictys  (ii.  2),  she  was  a  daughter  of  Priam, 
and  married  Telephns,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Eurypylus.  Three  other  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name  occur  in  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  2, 
iii  5.  §  6  ;  Hvgin.  Fab.  117.  [L.  S.J 

ASTY'OCHUS  ('A<rn5oX°0»  succeeded  Mclan- 
cridas  as  Lacedaemonian  high  admiral,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  412,  B.  c,  the  year  after  the  Syracusan 
defeat,  and  nrrived  with  four  ships  at  Chios  Lite 
in  the  summer.  (Thuc  viii.  20,  23.)  Lesbos 
was  now  tho  scat  of  the  contest :  and  his  arrival 
was  followed  by  the  recovery  to  the  Athenians  of 
the  whole  island.  (Ib.  23.)  Astyochus  was 
eager  for  a  second  attempt ;  but  compelled,  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Chians  and  their  Spartan  captain, 
Pedaritus  to  forego  it,  he  proceeded,  with  many 
threats  of  revenge,  to  take  the  general  command  at 
Miletus.  (31—33.)  Here  he  renewed  the  Persian 
treaty,  and  remained,  notwithstanding  the  entrea- 
ties of  Chios,  then  hard  pressed  by  the  Athenians 
wholly  inactive.  He  was  at  last  starting  to  re- 
lieve it,  when  he  was  called  off,  about  mid-winter, 
to  join  a  fleet  from  home,  bringing,  in  consequenco 
of  complaints  from  Pedaritus,  commissioners  to  ex- 
amine his  proceedings.  Before  this  (fn  JVra  ToVe 
ntpi  MfAT/Tor,  cc.  36 — 42),  Astyochus  it  appears 
had  sold  himself  to  the  Persian  interest.  Ho  had 
received,  jKjrhaps  on  first  coming  to  Miletus,  orders 
from  home  to  put  Alcibiades  to  death  ;  but  finding 
him  in  refuge  with  the  satrap  Tissnphernes  he  not 
only  gave  up  all  thought  of  the  attempt,  but  on  re- 
ceiving private  intelligence  of  his  Athenian  negotia- 
tions went  up  to  Magnesia,  betrayed  Phrynichus 
his  informant  to  Alcibiades  and  there,  it  would 
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■eem,  pledged  himself  to  the  satrap,  (cc.  15  and  50.) 
Henceforward,  in  pursuance  of  his  patron's  policy, 
his  effort*  were  employed  in  keeping  his  large 
forces  inactive,  and  inducing  submission  to  the  re-  j 
duction  in  their  Persian  pay.  The  acquisition  of 
Rhodes,  after  his  junction  with  the  new  fleet,  he 
had  probably  little  to  do  with ;  while  to  him, 
must,  no  doi.bt,  be  ascribed  the  neglect  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  Athenian  dissensions, 
after  his  return  to  Miletus  (cc.  60  and  C3),  4 1 1  b.c. 
The  discontent  of  the  tmops,  especially  of  the 
Syracusans,  was  great,  and  broke  out  at  hist  in  a 
hot,  where  his  life  was  endangered ;  shortly  after 
which  his  successor  Mindarus  arrived,  and  Asty- 
ochus  sailed  home(cc.  84,  85),  after  a  command  of 
about  eight  months.  Upon  his  return  to  Sparta 
he  bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  charges 
which  Hermocmtes,  the  Syracusan,  brought  against 
Tuwaphernes.  (Xen.  IMl.  i.  1.  §  31.)  [A.  II.  C] 
ASTYPALAEA  ('Ao-Tva-oAa/a),  a  daughter  of 
Phoenix  and  Perimede,  the  daughter  of  Oeneus. 
She  was  a  sister  of  Europa,  and  became  by  Posei- 
don the  mother  of  the  Argonaut  Ancaeus  and  of 
Eurypylus,  king  of  the  island  of  Cos.  The  island 
Astypalaea  among  the  Cyclades  derived  its  name 
from  her.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  1 ;  Pau*.  vii.  4.  §  2  ; 
Apollod.  Rhod.  ii.  8G6  ;  Stcph.  Bvz.  t.  v.)  [L.S.] 

A'SYCHIS  ("Affi/x'Oi  a  kinK  of  Egyp>  who> 
according  to  the  account  in  Herodotus  (ii.  136), 
succeeded  Myccrinus  (about  B.  c.  1012  according 
to  Lurcher's  calculation),  and  built  the  propy- 
laea  on  the  east  side  of  the  temple  of  Hephaestus 
which  had  been  begun  by  Menes,  and  also  a 
pyramid  of  brick.  Herodotus  likewise  mentions 
some  laws  of  his  for  the  regulation  of  money 
transactions.  [C.  P.  M.J 

ATABY'RIUS  ("ATaSiJpwr),  a  surname  of  Zeus 
derived  from  mount  Atabyris  or  Atabyrion  in  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  where  the  Cretan  Althaemenes 
was  said  to  have  built  a  temple  to  him.  (Apollod. 
iii.  2.  §  1 ;  Appian,  Mithrut.  26/)  Upon  this  moun- 
tain there  were,  it  is  said,  brtuten  bulls  which 
roared  when  anything  extraordinary  was  going  to 
happen.  (Schol.  ad  I'ind.  Ol.  vii.  159.)      [L.  S.] 

ATALANTE  ('ATaAcuTTj).  In  ancient  mytho- 
logy there  occur  two  persounges  of  this  name,  who 
have  been  regarded  by  some  writers  as  identical, 
while  others  distinguish  between  tliem.  Among 
the  latter  we  may  mention  the  Scholiast  on  Theo- 
critus (iii.  40),  Burmann  (ad  Ov.  Met.  x.  565), 
Spanheim  (iuI  Cullimuch.  p.  27-c>,  &c.),  and  Munc- 
ker  (ad.  Hggin.  Fab.  99,  173,  185).  K.  O.  Mid- 
ler, on  the  other  hand,  who  maintains  the  identity 
of  the  two  Atalantes,  has  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  the  distinction  cannot  be  carried  out  satisfac- 
torily. But  the  difficulties  are  equally  great  in 
either  case.  The  common  accounts  distinguish 
between  the  Arcadian  and  the  Boeotian  Atalante. 
1.  The  Arcadian  Atalante  is  described  as  the 
daughter  of  Jasus  (Jasion  or  Jasius)  and  Clymene. 
(Aelian,  V.  If.  xiii.  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  99;  Callim. 
Jtymn.  in  Diau.  216.)  Her  father,  who  had  wished 
for  a  son,  was  disappointed  at  her  birth,  and  ex- 
posed her  on  the  Parthenian  (virgin)  hill,  by  the 
side  of  a  well  and  at  the  entrance  of  a  cave.  Pau- 
sanias  (iii.  24.  §  2)  speaks  of  a  spring  near  the 
ruins  of  Cyphanta,  which  gushed  forth  frorr.  a  rock, 
and  which  Atalante  was  believed  to  hare  called 
forth  by  striking  the  rock  with  her  spear.  In  her 
infancy,  Atalante  was  suckled  in  the  wilderness  by 
a  she-bear,  the  symbol  of  Artemis,  and  after  she 


had  grown  up,  she  lived  in  pure  maidenhood,  slew 
the  centaurs  who  pursued  her,  took  part  in  the 
Calydonian  hunt,  and  in  the  games  which  were 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Pelias.  Afterwards,  her 
father  recognized  her  as  his  daughter  ;  and  when 
ho  desired  her  to  marry,  she  made  it  the  condition 
that  every  Buitor  who  wanted  to  win  her,  should 
first  of  all  contend  with  her  in  the  foot-race.  If 
he  conquered  her,  he  wag  to  be  rewarded  with  her 
hand,  if  not,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  by  her. 
This  she  did  because  she  was  the  most  swift-footed 
among  all  mortals,  and  because  the  Delphic  oracle 
had  cautioned  her  against  marriage.  Meilanion, 
one  of  her  suitors,  conquered  her  in  this  manner. 
Aphrodite  had  given  him  three  golden  apples,  and 
during  the  race  he  dropped  them  one  after  the 
other.  Their  beauty  charmed  Atalante  so  much, 
that  she  could  not  abstain  from  gathering  them. 
Thus  she  was  conquered,  and  became  the  wife  of 
Meilanion.  Once  when  the  two,  by  their  embraces 
in  the  sacred  grove  of  Zeus,  profaned  the  sanctity 
of  the  place,  they  were  both  metamorphosed  into 
lions,  Hyginus  adds,  that  Atalante  was  by  Ares 
the  mother  of  Parthenopaeus,  though,  according  to 
others,  Parthenopaeus  was  her  sou  by  Meilanion. 
(Apollod.  iii.  9.  g  2;  Scrv.  ad  Acn.  iii.  313;  Athen. 
iii.  p.  82.) 

2.  The  Boeotian  Atalante.  About  her  the  same 
stories  are  related  ns  about  the  Arcadian  Atalante, 
except  that  her  parentage  and  the  locai lilies  arc 
described  differently.  Thus  she  is  said  to  huve 
been  a  daughter  of  Schoenus,  and  to  have  been 
married  to  Hippomcncs.  Her  footrace  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Boeotian  Onchestus,  and  the  sanc- 
tuary which  the  newly  married  couple  profaned  by 
their  love,  was  a  temple  of  Cyliele,  who  metamor- 
phosed them  into  lions,  and  yoked  them  to  her 
chariot.  (Ov.  Met.  x.  565,  6lc,  viii.  318,  Ac; 
Hygin.  Fub.  185.)  In  both  traditions  tac  main 
cause  of  the  metamorphosis  is,  that  the  husband  of 
Atalante  neglected  to  thank  Aphrodite  for  the  gift 
of  the  golden  apples.  Atalante  has  in  the  ancient 
poets  various  surnames  or  epithets,  which  refer 
partly  to  her  descent,  partly  to  her  occupation  (the 
chase),  and  partly  to  her  swiftness.  She  was  re- 
presented on  the  chest  of  Cypselus  holding  a  hind, 
and  by  her  side  stood  Meilanion.  She  also  ap- 
peared in  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
Alca  at  Tegea  among  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
(Paus.  v.  19.  §  1,  viii.  45.  §  4*;  Comp.  Miiller, 
Orchom.  p.  214.)  [L.  S.] 

ATALANTE  ('ATaXdVrrj),  the  sister  of  Pcr- 
diccas,  married  Attulus,  and  was  murdered  a  few 
days  alter  her  brother,  Pcrdiccas.  (Diod.  xviii. 
37.) 

ATA'RRUIAS  ('ATo^/ar),  mentioned  several 
times  by  Q.  Curtius  (v.  2,  vii.  I,  viii  1),  with  a 
slight  variation  in  the  orthography  of  the  name, 
in  the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great,  appears  to 
have  been  the  same  who  was  sent  by  Cassander 
with  a  part  of  the  army  to  oppose  Aeacides,  king 
of  Epeirus,  in  ii.  c.  317.    (Ihod.  xix.  36.) 

ATAULPHUS,  ATHAULPH US,  ADAUL- 
PHUS  (ue.  Atha-ulf,  "sworn  helper,"  the  same 
name  as  that  which  appears  in  later  history  under 
the  form  of  Adolf  or  Adolphus),  brother  of  Alaric's 
wife.  (Olympiod.  up.  1'liot.  Cod.  80.  p.  57,  a.,  ed 
Bekk.)  He  first  appears  as  conducting  a  reinforce- 
ment of  Ooths  and  Huns  to  aid  Alaric  in  Italy- 
after  the  termination  of  the  first  Biege  of  Rome. 
(a.  d.  40P.)    In  the  same  year  he  was  after  tl  < 
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second  siege  raised  by  the  mock  emperor  Attalua 
to  the  office  of  Count  of  the  Domestics ;  and  on 
the  death  of  Alaric  in  410,  he  was  elected  to  sup- 
ply his  place  as  king  of  the  Visigoths.  (Jornandes, 
de  Reb.  Get.  3*2.)  From  this  time  the  accounts  of 
his  history  vnry  exceedingly.  The  only  undisputed 
facts  are,  that  he  retired  with  his  nation  into  the 
south  of  Gaul, — that  he  married  Placidia,  sister  of 
Honorius, —  and  that  he  finally  withdrew  into 
Spain,  where  he  was  murdered  at  Barcelona.  Ac- 
cording to  Jornandes  (de  Reb.  Get.  32),  he  took 
Home  a  second  time  after  Alaric's  deatti,  carried  off 
Placidia,  formed  a  treaty  with  Honorius,  which  was 
cemented  by  his  marriage  with  Placidia  at  Forum 
Livii  or  Comelii,  remained  a  faithful  ally  in  Gaul, 
and  went  into  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
the  agitations  of  the  Suevi  and  Vandals  against 
the  empire.  But  the  other  authorities  for  the 
time  agree  on  the  whole  in  giving  a  different  re- 
presentation. According  to  them,  the  capture  of 
Placidia  had  taken  place  before  Alaric's  death 
(Philostorg.  xii.  4;  Olympiod.  /.  c. ;  Mnrcellin. 
Chrouicon)  ;  the  treaty  with  the  empire  was  not 
coucluded  till  after  Ataulphus's  retreat  into  Gaul, 
where  he  was  implicated  in  the  insurrection  of 
Jovinus,  and  set  up  Attalua,  whom  he  detained  in 
his  camp  for  a  musician,  as  a  rival  emperor ;  he 
then  endeavoured  to  make  peace  with  Honorius 
by  sending  him  the  head  of  the  usurper  Sebastian, 
and  by  offering  to  give  up  Placidia  in  exchange 
for  a  gift  of  corn  ;  on  this  Wing  refused,  he  at- 
tacked Massilia,  from  which  he  was  repulsed  by 
Bonifacius ;  finally,  the  marriage  with  Placidia 
took  place  at  Narbo  (Idat  Chronicon),  which  so 
exasperated  her  lover,  the  general  Constantius, 
as  to  make  him  drive  Ataulphus  into  Spain.  (Oro- 
sius,  vii.  43;  Idat.  Chronicon ;  Philostorg.  xii.  4.) 

He  was  remarkable  as  being  the  first  indepen- 
dent chief  who  entered  into  alliance  with  Rome, 
not  for  pay,  but  from  respect  His  original  ambi- 
tion had  been  (according  to  Orosius,  vii.  43,  who 
appears  to  record  his  very  words),  '*  that  what 
was  now  Romania  should  become  Gothia,  and 
what  Caesar  Augustus  was  now,  that  for  the 
future  should  be  Ataulphus,  but  that  his  experience 
of  the  evils  of  lawlessness  and  the  advantages  of 
law  had  changed  his  intention,  and  that  his 
highest  glory  now  would  be  to  bo  known  in  after 
ages  as  the  defender  of  the  empire."  And  thus 
his  marriage  with  Placidia — the  first  contracted 
between  a  barbarian  chief  and  a  Roman  princess — 
was  looked  upon  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  marked 
epoch,  and  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  that  the  king  of  the  North  should  wed  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  South.  (Idat  Chro- 
nicon.) 

He  was  a  man  of  striking  personal  appearance, 
and  of  middle  stature.  (Jornandes,  de  Reb.  Get. 
32.)  The  details  of  his  life  are  best  given  in 
OlympiodoruB  (ap.  I'hot.),  who  gives  a  curious  de- 
scription of  the  scene  of  his  nuptials  with  Placidia 
in  the  house  of  Ingenuus  of  Narbo  (p.  59,  b.  ed. 
Bekker). 

His  death  is  variously  ascribed  to  the  personal 
anger  of  the  assassin  Veroulf  or  (  Olympiod.  p.  60, 
a)  Dobbius  (Jornandes,  d*  Reb.  Get.  32),  to  the  in- 
trigues of  Constantius  (Philostorg.  xii.  4),  and  to 
a  conspiracy  occasioned  in  the  cainp  by  his  having 
put  to  death  a  rival  chief,  Sims  (Olympiod.  p.  58, 
b.)  It  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  palace  at 
Barcelona  (Idat  Chronicon),  or  whilst,  according 
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to  his  custom,  he  was  looking  at  his  stables. 
(Olympiod. p.  b*0,a.)  His  first  wife  was  a  Sarmatian, 
who  was  divorced  to  make  way  for  Placidia  (Phi- 
lostorg. xii.  4),  and  by  whom  he  had  six  children. 
The  only  offspring  of  his  second  marriage  was  a 
son,  Thcodosius,  who  died  in  infancy.  (Olympiod. 
p.  59.  b.)  [A.  P.  S.] 

ATE  (  An}),  according  to  Hesiod  (Theng.  230), 
a  daughter  of  Eris,  and  according  to  Homer  (/«. 
xix.  91)  of  Zeus,  was  an  ancient  Greek  divinity, 
who  led  both  gods  and  men  to  rash  and  inconside- 
rate actions  and  to  suffering.  She  once  even  in- 
duced Zeus,  at  the  birth  of  Heracles,  to  take  an 
oath  by  which  Hera  was  afterwards  enabled  to 
give  to  Eurystheus  the  power  which  had  been 
destined  for  Heracles.  When  Zeus  discovered  his 
rashness,  he  hurled  Ate  from  Olyuipusand  banished 
her  for  ever  from  the  abodes  of  the  gods.  (Horn. 
IL  xix.  126,  Ac)  In  the  tragic  writers  Ate 
appears  in  a  different  light:  she  avenges  evil  deeds 
and  inflicts  just  punishments  upon  the  offenders 
and  their  posterity  ( AeschyL  Choejth.  381),  so  that 
her  character  here  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
Nemesis  and  Erinnys.  She  appears  most  promi- 
nent in  the  dramas  of  Aeschylus,  and  least  in 
those  of  Euripides,  with  whom  the  idea  of  Hike 
(justice)  is  more  fully  developed.  (Blumner, 
Ueber  die  Idee  de»  Schick**!*,  §c.  p.  64,  &C.)  [  L.  S.] 

AT  El  US,  surnamed  J'raetejlatus,  and  also 
Philologut*  the  latter  of  which  surnames  he  assumed 
in  order  to  indicate  his  great  learning,  was  born  at 
Athens  and  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  gram- 
marians at  Rome,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
century  b.  c.  He  was  a  freedmau,  and  was  per- 
haps originally  a  slave  of  the  jurist  Ateius  Capita, 
by  whom  he  was  characterized  as  a  rhetorician 
among  grammarians,  and  a  grammarian  among 
rhetoricians.  He  taught  many  of  the  Roman 
nobles,  and  was  particularly  intimate  with  the 
historian  Sallust,  mid  with  Asinius  Pollio.  Foi 
the  former  he  drew  up  an  abstract  of  Roman  his- 
tory (Brcviarium  re  rum  omnium  Romanarum), 
that  Sallust  might  select  from  it  for  his  history 
such  subjects  as  he  chose ;  and  for  the  latter  he 
compiled  precepts  on  the  art  of  writing.  Asinius 
Pollio  believed  that  Ateius  collected  for  Sallust 
many  of  the  peculiar  expressions  which  we  find 
in  his  writings,  but  this  is  expressly  denied  by 
Suetonius.  The  commentarii  of  Ateius  were  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  but  only  a  very  few  were  ex- 
tant even  in  the  time  of  Suetonius.  (Sucton.  de 
Hluttr.  Grammal.  10;  comp.  Osann,  AnaUcta  Cri- 
tic, p.  64,  Ac. ;  Madvig,  Opmcula  Aoudemica,  p. 
97,  Kc.) 

ATEIUS  CA'PITO.  [Capito.] 
ATEIUS  SANCTUS.  [Sanctus.] 
ATERIA'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  wrote  a  work  upon 
the  Thirty  Tyrants  (a.  d.  259—268),  or  at  least 
upon  one  of  them,  Victorious.    Trebellius  Pollio 
{Triij.  Tvr.  6)  gives  an  extract  from  his  work. 

A.  ATE'RMUS  or  ATE'RIUS  consul  b.  c. 
454,  with  Sp.  Tarpeius.  (Liv.  iii.  31.)  The  con- 
sulship is  memorable  for  the  passing. of  the  Lm 
Attmia  Tar/ieia.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  r.)  Aternius 
was  subsequently  in  B.  c.  448,  one  of  the  patrician 
tribunes  of  the  people,  which  was  the  only  time 
that  patricians  were  elected  to  that  office.  (Liv. 
iii.  65.) 

ATE'RIUS,  or  H ATE'RIUS,  a  Roman  juris- 
consult, who  was  probably  contemporary  with 
Cicero  and  gave  occasion  to  one  of  that  great  or» 
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tor's  pun*.  Cicero  writes  to  L.  Papiriu*  Paetus  («./ 
Jhanu  ix.  18),  Tu  isiic  tc  Alrriumt  j«re  Jttrctato: 
e<jo  me  hie  Hirtiano.  **  While  you  are  amusing 
yourself  with  the  law  (jwi)  of  Aterius,  let  me  en- 
joy my  pea-fowl  here  with  the  capital  sauce  {jus) 
of  mv  friend  Ilirtius."  [J.  T.  G.] 

ATHAMAS  ('A0d>xj),  a  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarete,  the  daughter  of  Deimaihus.  He  was 
thus  a  brother  of  Cretheus,  Sisyphus,  Salmoncus, 
Sic.  (Apollod.  L  7.  §  3.)  At  the  command  of 
Hera,  Athainu  married  Nephele,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Phrixus  and  llellc.  Hut  he 
was  secretly  in  love  with  the  mortal  Ino,  the 
daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  begot  Lear- 
chus  and  Melicertes,  and  Nephele,  on  discovering 
that  Ino  had  a  greater  hold  on  his  affections  than 
herself,  disappeared  in  her  anger.  Misfortunes  and 
ruin  now  came  upon  the  house  of  Athamas,  for 
Nephele,  who  had  returned  to  the  gods,  demanded 
that  Athamas  should  be  sacrificed  as  an  atonement 
to  her.  Ino,  who  hated  the  children  of  Nephele 
and  endeavoured  to  destroy  them,  caused  a  fa- 
mine by  her  artifices,  and  when  Athamas  sent 
messengers  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  about 
the  means  of  averting  Limine,  Ino  bribed  them, 
and  the  oracle  they  brought  back  declared, 
that  Phrixus  must  be  sacrificed.  When  the  peo- 
ple demanded  compliance  with  the  oracle,  Nephele 
rescued  Phrixus  and  Helle  upon  the  ram  with  the 
golden  fleece,  and  carried  them  to  Colchis.  Atha- 
mas and  Ino  drew  upon  themselves  the  nnger  of 
Hera  also,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  the  same  in 
all  accounts.  (ApoUod.  iii.  4.  §  3 ;  Ilygin.  Fab.  2.) 
Athamas  was  seized  by  madness  (comp.  Cic.  Tux. 
iii.  5,  in  Puor.  20),  and  in  this  state  he  killed  his 
own  son,  Learehus,  and  Ino  threw  herself  with 
Melicertes  into  the  sea.  Athamas,  as  the  murderer 
of  his  son,  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Boeolia.  He 
consulted  the  oracle  where  he  should  settle.  The 
answer  was  that  he  should  settle  where  he  should 
be  treated  hospitably  by  wild  beasts.  After  long 
wanderings,  he  at  last  came  to  a  place  where 
wolves  were  devouring  sheep.  On  perceiving  him, 
they  ran  away,  leaving  their  prey  behind.  Atha- 
mas recognized  the  place  alluded  to  in  the  oracle, 
settled  there,  and  called  the  country  Athamania, 
after  his  own  name.  He  then  married  Themisto, 
who  bore  him  several  sous.  (Apollod.  i.  0.  §  1,  &c; 
Ilygin.  Fab.  1-5.) 

The  accounts  about  Athamas,  especially  in  their 
details,  differ  much  in  the  different  writers,  and  it 
seems  that  the  Thessalian  and  Orchomenian  tradi- 
tions are  here  interwoven  with  one  another.  Ac- 
cording to  Pausanias  (ix.  34.  §  4),  Athamas  wished 
to  sacrifice  Phrixus  at  the  foot  of  the  Boeotian 
mountain  Laphystius,on  the  altar  dedicated  to  Zeus 
Laphystius,  a  circumstance  which  suggests  home 
connexion  of  the  my  thus  with  the  worship  of 
Zeus  Laphystius.  (Miiller,  Orchnm.  p.  161,  &.c.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  thU 
name,  the  one  a  grandson  of  the  former,  who  led  a 
colony  of  Minyans  to  Teos  (Paus.  vii.  3.  §  3  ; 
Steph.  By*.  $.  v.  T«'wt),  and  the  other  a  son  of 
Oenopion,  the  Cretan,  who  had  emigrated  to 
Chios.    (Paus.  vii.  4.  §  6  )  [L.  S.J 

ATHAMAS  (*A0ayuai),  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher, cited  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria.  (Strom. 
vL  p.  624,  d.  Paris,  1629.) 

ATI! A'N ADAS  ('AOovcfotn),  a  Greek  writer, 
the  author  of  a  work  on  Ambracia  ('AuepuKiKd). 
(Antonin.  Libtr.  c.  4.)  [C.  P.  M.J 
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ATHANARI'CUS,  the  son  of  Rhotestus,  wa« 
king,  cr  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xxvii.  .5),  "judex"  of  the  West  Goths  during 
their  stay  in  Dacia.  His  name  became  first  known 
in  a.  n.  367,  when  the  Goths  were  attacked  by  the 
emperor  Valens  who  first  encamped  near  Daphne, 
a  fort  on  the  Danube,  from  whence  after  having 
laid  a  bridge  of  boats  over  this  river,  he  entered 
Dacia.  The  Goths  retired  and  the  emperor  re- 
treated likewise  after  having  performed  but  little. 
He  intended  a  new  campaign,  but  the  swollen 
waters  of  the  Danube  inundated  the  surrounding 
country,  and  Valeiis  took  up  his  winter  quarters 
at  Marcianopolis  in  Moesia.  In  36i),  however,  he 
crossed  the  Danube  a  second  time,  at  Noviodunum 
in  Moesia  Inferior,  and  defeated  Athanaric  who 
wished  for  peace,  and  who  was  invited  by  Valeiis 
to  come  to  his  camp.  Athanaric  excused  himself, 
pretending  that  he  had  made  a  vow  never  to  set 
his  foot  on  the  Roman  territ  ory,  but  he  promised 
to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  Victor  and  Ariuthacus, 
that  he  would  meet  w  ith  the  emperor  in  a  boat  on 
the  Danube.  Valens  having  agreed  to  this,  peace 
was  concluded  on  that  river,  on  conditions  not  very 
heavy  for  the  Goths,  for  they  lost  nothing  ;  but 
their  commerce  with  Moesia  and  Thrace  was  re- 
stricted to  two  towns  on  the  Danube.  Thence 
probably  the  title  **  Gothicus,"  which  Kutropius 
gives  to  Valens  in  the  dedication  of"  his  history. 

In  373,  Athanaric,  who  belonged  to  the  ortho- 
dox party,  was  involved  in  a  feud  with  Fritigern, 
another  "judge"  of  the  Wc.-t-Goths  or  Thervingi, 
who  was  an  Arian,  and  oppressed  the  Catholic 
party.  In  374,  the  Gothic  empire  was  invaded 
by  the  Huns.  Athanaric  defended  the  passages  of 
the  DnicjKT,  but  the  Huns  crossed  this  river  in 
spite  of  his  vigilance  and  defeated  the  Goths, 
whereupon  Athanaric  retired  between  the  Pruth 
and  the  Danube,  to  a  strong  portion  which  he  for- 
tified by  lines.  His  situation,  however,  was  so 
dangerous,  that  the  Goths  sent  ambassadors,  among 
whom  probably  was  Ulphilas,  to  the  emperor  Valens, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  dwelling  places  within 
the  Roman  empire.  Valens  received  the  amlwssa- 
dors  at  Antioeh,  ami  promised  to  receive  the  West- 
Goths  as  u  foederati."  Thus  the  West-Goths 
(Thervingi)  settled  in  Moesia,  but  Athanaric, 
faithful  to  his  vow,  refused  to  accompany  them 
and  retired  to  a  stronghold  in  the  mountains  of 
Dacia-  There  he  defended  himself  against  the 
Huns,  an  well  as  some  Gothic  chiefs,  who 
tried  to  di-lodgc  him,  till  in  380  he  was  compelled 
to  fly.  Necessity  urged  him  to  forget  his  oath, 
he  entered  the  Roman  territory  and  retired  to 
Constantinople,  where  the  emperor  Theodosiu* 
treated  him  with  great  kindness  and  all  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  runk.  He  died  in  381.  (Amm. 
Marc,  xxvii.  5,  xxx.  3;  Themistius,  Orut.  in 
Vuletit.;  Zosimus,  iv.  34,35;  Sozomen.  vi.  37  ; 
Idatius,  in  Fastis,  Syagrio  et  Kucherio  Co**. ;  Ku- 
napius  Fratjm.  pp.  18,  l!),  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 
ATI! ANAS  ('Ada***),  a  Greek  historical 
writer,  the  author  of  a  work  on  Sicily,  quoted  by 
Plutarch  (7iW.  23,  37)  and  Diodoru*.  (xv.  94.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  with  Athanis  a  writer 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (iii.  p.  98),  who  also 
wrote  a  work  on  Sicily.  (G oiler,  «V  Situ,  $c 
Syracnrarum,  p.  16.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATI!  AN  A  SI  US  ('Aflo^ioj),  ST.,  archbishop 
of  Alexandria,  was  born  in  that  city,  a  few  year* 
before  the  close  of  the  third  century.    The  date  of 
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his  birth  cannot  be  ascertained  with  exactness  ; 
but  it  is  assigned  by  Montfaucon,  on  ground*  suffi- 
ciently  proliable,  to*  a.  d.  296.  No  particulars  are 
recorded  of  the  lineage  or  the  parents  of  Athana- 
sius. The  dawn  of  his  character  nnd  genius  seems 
to  have  given  fair  promise  of  his  subsequent  emi- 
nence ;  for  Alexander,  then  primate  of  Kgypt, 
brought  him  up  in  his  own  family,  and  superintend- 
ed his  education  with  the  view  of  dedicating  him 
to  the  Christian  ministry.  We  have  no  account 
of  the  studies  pursue  1  by  Athanasius  in  his  youth, 
except  the  vague  statement  of  Gregory  Nozianzcn, 
that  he  devoted  comparatively  little  attention  to 
general  literature,  but  acquired  an  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  II  is  early  proficiency 
in  Biblical  knowledge  is  credible  enough ;  but 
though  he  was  much  inferior  in  general  learning  to 
such  men  as  Clemens  Alexandrians,  Origeu,  nnd 
Kusebius,  his  Oration  against  the  Greeks,  itself  a 
juvenile  performance,  evinces  no  contemptible  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  of  heathen  mytho- 
logy. While  a  young  man,  Athanasius  frequent- 
ly visited  the  celebrated  hermit  St.  Antony,  of 
whom  he  eventually  became  the  biographer;  and 
this  early  acquaintance  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
friendship  which  was  interrupted  only  by  the  death 
of  the  aged  recluse.  [Antonius,  St.]  At  what 
age  Athanasius  was  ordained  a  deacon  is  nowhere 
stated;  but  he  was  young  both  in  years  and  in 
office  when  he  vigorously  supported  Alexander  in 
maintaining  the  orthodox  faith  against  the  earliest 
assaults  of  the  Arians.  He  was  still  only  a  deacon 
when  appointed  a  member  of  the  famous  council  of 
Nice  (a.  d.  325),  in  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  able  opponent  of  the  Arian  doctrine,  and 
assisted  in  drawing  up  the  creed  that  takes  its 
name  from  that  assembly. 

In  the  following  year  Alexander  died;  and 
Athanasius,  whom  he  had  strongly  recommended 
as  his  successor,  was  raised  to  the  vacant  see  of 
Alexandria,  the  voice  of  the  people  as  well  as  the 
sutfrages  of  the  ecclesiastics  being  decisively  in 
his  favour.  The  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  new  office  was  highly  exemplary  ; 
but  he  had  not  long  enjoyed  his  elevation,  before 
he  encountered  the  commencement  of  that  long 
series  of  trials  which  darkened  the  eventful  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  Al>out  the  year  331,  Arius, 
who  had  been  banished  by  Constantinc  after  the 
condemnation  of  his  doctrine  by  the  council  of 
Nice,  made  a  professed  submission  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  which  satisfied  the  emperor;  and  shortly 
after,  Athanasius  received  an  imperial  order  to  ad- 
mit the  heresiarch  once  more  into  the  church  of 
Alexandria.  The  archbishop  had  the  courage  to 
disobey,  and  justified  his  conduct  in  a  letter  which 
seems,*  at  the  time,  to  have  been  satisfactory  to 
Constantinc.  Soon  after  this,  complaints  were 
lodged  against  Athanasius  by  certain  enemies  of 
his  belonging  to  the  obscure  sect  of  the  Meletians 
One  of  the  charges  involved  nothing  short  of  high 
treason.  Others  related  to  acts  of  sacrilege  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  in  a  church  where  a  priest 
named  Ischyras  or  Ischyrion  officiated.  It  was 
averred  that  Macarius  a  priest  acting  under  the 
orders  of  Athanasius,  had  forcibly  entered  this 
church  while  Ischyras  was  performing  divine  ser- 
vice, had  broken  one  of  the  consecrated  chalices 
overturned  the  communion-table,  burned  the  sacred 
books  demolished  the  pulpit,  and  razed  the  edifice 
to  its  foundations.    Athanasius  made  his  defence 
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before  the  emperor  in  person,  and  was  honourably 
acquitted.  With  regard  to  the  pretended  acts  of 
sacrilege,  it  was  proved  that  Ischyras  had  nevei 
received  regular  orders;  that,  in  ronsequence  of 
his  unduly  assuming  the  priestly  office,  Athanasius 
in  one  of  his  episcopal  visitations  had  sent  Maca- 
rius and  another  ecclesiastic  to  inquire  into  the 
matter;  that  these  had  found  Ischyras  ill  in  bed, 
and  had  contented  themselves  with  advising  his 
father  to  dissuade  him  from  all  such  irregularities 
for  the  future.  Ischyras  himself  afterwards  con- 
fessed with  tears  the  groundlessness  of  the  charges 
preferred  against  Macarius;  and  gave  Athanasius 
a' written  disavowal  of  them,  signed  by  six  priests 
and  seven  deacons.  Notwithstanding  these  proofs 
of  the  primate's  innocence,  his  enemies  renewed 
their  attack  in  an  aggravated  form  ;  accusing  Atha- 
nasius himself  of  the  acts  previously  imputed  to 
Macarius  and  charging  him  moreover  with  the 
murder  of  Arseuius,  bishop  of  Hypselis  in  Upper 
Kgypt.  To  give  colour  to  this  latter  accusation 
Arsenius  absconded,  and  lay  concealed  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  emperor  before  whom  the 
charges  were  laid,  already  knew  that  those  relat- 
ing to  Ischyras  were  utterly  unfounded.  He  re- 
ferred it  to  his  brother  Dalmatius,  the  Censor,  to 
inquire  into  the  alleged  murder  of  Arsenius  Dal- 
matius wrote  to  Athanasius  commanding  him  to 
prepare  his  defence.  The  primate  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  leave  so  monstrous  a  calumny  to  its  own 
fate ;  but  rinding  that  the  anger  of  the  emperor 
had  been  excited  against  him,  he  instituted  an 
active  search  after  Arsenius,  and  in  the  end  learned 
that  he  had  been  discovered  nnd  identified  at  Tyre. 
The  Arians  meanwhile  had  urged  the  convention 
of  a  council  at  Caesareia,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  the  crimes  imputed  to  Athanasius 
But  he,  unwilling  to  trust  his  cause  to  such  a  tri- 
bunal, sent  to  the  emperor  a  full  account  of  the  ex- 
posure of  the  pretended  homicide.  On  this  Con- 
stantino ordered  Dalmatius  to  stay  all  proceedings 
against  Athanasius  nnd  commanded  the  Arian 
bishops  instead  of  holding  their  intended  synod  at 
Caesareia,  to  return  home. 

Undeterred  by  this  failure,  the  enemies  of  Atha- 
nasius two  years  after,  prevailed  upon  Constantino 
to  summon  a  council  at  Tyre,  in  which  they  re- 
peated the  old  accusations  concerning  Ischyras  and 
Arsenius  and  urged  new  matter  of  crimination. 
The  pretended  sacrilege  in  the  church  of  Ischyras 
was  disproved  by  the  bishops  who  were  present 
from  Kgypt.  The  murder  of  Arsenius  was  satis- 
factorily disposed  of  by  producing  the  man  himself 
alive  and  well,  in  the  midst  of  the  council.  The 
adversaries  of  the  primate  succeeded,  however,  in 
appointing  a  commission  to  visit  Kgypt  and  take 
cognizance  of  the  matters  laid  to  his  charge.  The 
proceedings  of  this  commission  are  described  by 
Athanasius  as  having  been  in  the  highest  degree 
corrupt,  iniquitous  and  disorderly.  On  the  return 
of  the  commissioners  to  Tyre,  whence  Athanasius 
had  meanwhile  withdrawn,  the  council  deposed 
him  from  his  office,  interdicted  him  from  visiting 
Alexandria,  and  sent  copies  of  his  sentence  to  all 
the  bishops  in  the  Christian  world,  forbidding 
them  to  receive  him  into  their  communion.  On  a 
calm  review  of  all  the  proceedings  in  this  case,  it 
seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  condemnation 
of  Athanasius  was  flagrantly  unjust,  and  was  en- 
tirely provoked  by  his  uncompromising  opposition 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Arians  who  had  secured  a  env 
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jority  in  the  counciL  Undismayed  by  the  triumph 
of  his  enemies  tbe  deposed  archbishop  returned  to 
Tyre,  and  presenting  himself  before  Constantine  as 
he  was  entering  the  city,  entreated  the  emperor  to 
do  him  justice.  His  prayer  was  so  far  granted  as 
that  his  accusers  were  summoned  to  confront  hint 
in  the  imperial  presence.  Ou  this,  they  abandoned 
their  previous  grounds  of  attack,  and  accused  him 
of  ^having  threatened  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
com  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople.  It  would 
seem  that  the  emperor  was  peculiarly  sensitive  on 
this  point ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  intrinsic  itn- 
prokibility  of  the  charge,  and  the  earnest  denials 
of  Athanasius  the  good  prelate  was  banished  by 
Constantino  to  (iaul.  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  when 
the  heat  of  his  indignation  bad  subsided,  Conslan- 
tine  felt  the  sentence  to  be  too  rigorous ;  for  he 
prohibited  the  tilling  up  of  the  vacant  see,  and  de- 
clared that  his  motive  in  banishing  the  primate 
was  to  remove  him  from  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies.*  Athanasius  went  to  Treves  (a.  d.  330'), 
where  he  was  not  only  received  with  kindness  by 
Maximums  the  bishop  of  that  city,  but  loaded 
with  favours  by  Constantine  the  Younger.  The 
Alexandrians  petitioned  the  emperor  to  restore 
their  spiritual  father,  and  Antony  the  hermit 
joined  in  the  request ;  but  the  appeal  was  unsuc- 
cessful. 

In  the  year  337,  Constantine  died.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Athanasius  was  replaced  in  his  see  by 
Constantine  II.  He  was  received  by  the  clergy 
and  the  people  with  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of 
joy.  Hut  he  had  scarcely  resumed  the  dignities 
and  duties  of  his  office,  when  the  persevering  hos- 
tility of  his  Arian  opponents  began  to  disturb  him 
afresh.  They  succeeded  in  prejudicing  the  mind 
of  Constantius  against  him,  and  in  a  council  held 
at  Antioch  proceeded  to  the  length  of  appointing 
Pistus  archbishop  of  Alexandria.  To  counteract 
their  movements,  Athanasius  convoked  a  council  at 
Alexandria,  in  which  a  document  was  prepared 
setting  forth  the  wrongs  committed  by  the  adverse 
party,  and  vindicating  the  character  of  the  Egyp- 
tian primate.  Both  parties  submitted  their  state- 
ments to  Julius  the  bishop  of  Home,  who  signified 
his  intention  of  bringing  them  together,  in  order 
that  the  case  might  be  thoroughly  investigated.  To 
this  proposition  Athanasius  assented.  The  Arians 
refused  to  comply.  In  the  year  340,  Constantino 
tbe  Younger  was  slain;  and  in  him  Athanasius 
seems  to  have  lost  a  powerful  and  zealous  friend. 
In  the  very  next  year,  the  Arian  bishops  convened 
a  council  at  Antioch,  in  which  they  condemned 
Athanasius  for  resuming  his  office  while  the  sen- 
tence of  deposition  pronounced  by  the  council  of 
Tyre  was  still  unrepealed.  They  accused  him  of 
disorderly  and  violent  proceedings  on  his  return  to 
Alexandria,  and  even  revived  the  old  exploded 
stories  about  the  broken  chalice  and  the  murder  of 
Arsenius.  They  concluded  by  appointing  Eusebius 
Emisenus  to  the  archbishopric  of  Alexandria ;  and 
when  he  declined  the  dubious  honour,  Gregory  of 

*  Gibbon  ascribes  the  sentence  to  reasons  of  po- 
licy. **The  emperor  was  satisfied  that  the  peace 
of  Egypt  would  be  secured  by  the  absence  of  a 
popular  leader;  but  he  refused  to  fill  the  vacancy 
of  the  archiepiscopal  throne;  and  the  sentence, 
which,  after  long  hesitation,  he  pronounced,  was 
that  of  a  jealous  ostracism,  rather  than  of  an  igno- 
miniotu  exile." 
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Cappadocia  was  advanced  in  his  stead.  The  new 
primate  entered  on  his  office  (a.  n.  341)  amidst 
scenes  of  atrocious  violence.  The  Christian  popu- 
lation of  Alexandria  were  loud  in  their  complaints 
ugainst  the  removal  of  Athanasius  ;  and  IMiilagrius, 
the  prefect  of  Egypt,  who  had  been  sent  with 
Gregory  to  establish  him  in  his  new  office,  let  louse 
against  them  a  crowd  of  ferocious  assailants  *'ho 
committed  the  most  frightful  excesses.  Athanasius 
tied  to  Home,  and  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  every 
Christian  church  an  energetic  epistle,  in  which  he 
details  the  cruel  injuries  inflicted  upon  himself  and 
his  people,  and  entreats  the  aid  of  all  his  brethren. 
At  Home  he  was  honourably  received  by  Julius, 
who  despatched  messengers  to  the  ecclesiastical 
opponents  of  Athanasius  summoning  them  to  a 
council  to  be  held  in  tbe  imperial  city.  Apparently 
in  dread  of  exposure  and  condemnation,  they  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  summons.  When  the 
council  met  (a.  d.  342),  Athanasius  was  heard  in 
his  own  vindication,  and  honourably  restored  to 
the  communion  of  the  church.  A  sy nodical  letter 
was  addressed  by  the  council  to  the  Arian  clergy, 
severely  reproving  them  for  their  disobedience  to 
the  summons  of  .lulius  and  their  unrighteous  con- 
duct to  the  church  of  Alexandria. 

In  the  year  347,  a  council  was  held  at  Sardica, 
at  which  the  Arians  at  first  designed  to  attend. 
They  insisted,  however,  that  Athanasius  and  all 
whom  they  had  condemned  should  be  excluded.  As 
it  was  the  great  object  of  this  council  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  that  very  case,  the  proposition 
was  of  course  resisted,  and  the  Arians  left  the 
assembly.  The  council,  after  due  investigation, 
affirmed  the  innocence  of  those  whom  the  Arians 
had  deposed,  restored  them  to  their  offices  md 
condemned  their  adversaries,  Synodical  epistles 
exhibiting  the  decrees  of  the  council,  were  duly 
prepared  and  issued.  Delegates  were  sent  to  the 
emperor  Constantius  at  Antioch,  to  notify  the  de- 
cision of  the  council  of  Sardica  ;  and  they  were  also 
entrusted  with  a  letter  from  Constans  to  his  bro- 
ther, in  which  the  cause  of  the  orthodox  clergy  was 
strongly  recommended.  At  Antioch  an  infamous 
plot  was  laid  to  blast  the  reputation  of  the  dele* 
gates.  Its  detection  seems  to  have  wrought  pow- 
erfully upon  the  mind  of  Constantius,  who  had 
previously  supported  the  Arians;  for  he  recalled 
those  of  the  orthodox  whom  he  had  banUhed,  and 
sent  letters  to  Alexandria  forbidding  any  further 
molestation  to  be  offered  to  the  friends  of  Athana- 
sius. 

In  the  following  year  (a.  n.  349),  Gregory  was 
murdered  at  Alexandria ;  but  of  the  and 
manner  of  his  death  no  particulars  have  reached  us. 
It  prepared  the  way  for  the  return  of  Athanasius. 
He  was  urged  to  this  by  Constantius  himself, 
whom  he  visited  on  his  way  to  Alexandria,  and 
on  whom  he  made,  for  the  time,  a  very  favourable 
impression.  He  was  once  more  received  at  Alex- 
andria with  overflowing  signs  of  gladness  and  affec- 
tion. Restored  to  his  see,  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded against  the  Arians  with  great  vigour,  nnd 
they,  on  their  side,  renewed  against  him  the  charges 
which  had  been  so  often  disproved.  Constans  the 
friend  of  Athanasius  was  now  dead  ;  and  though 
Constantius,  at  this  juncture,  professed  great  friend- 
liness for  the  primate,  he  soon  attached  himself 
once  more  to  the  Arian  party.  In  a  council  held 
at  Aries  (a.  n.  353),  and  another  at  Milan  (a.  n. 
355),  they  succeeded  by  great  exertions  in  procur- 
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ing  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius.  On  the  lat- 
ter occasion,  the  whole  weight  of  the  imperial  au- 
thority was  thrown  into  the  scale  against  him ; 
and  those  of  the  bishops  who  resolutely  vindicated 
his  cause  were  punished  with  exile.  Among  these 
(though  his  banishment  occurred  some  time  after 
the  synod  of  Milan  had  closed)  was  Liberius, 
bishop  of  Koine.  Persecution  was  widely  directed 
against  those  who  sided  with  Athannsius ;  and  he 
himself,  after  some  abortive  attempts  to  remove 
him  in  a  more  quiet  manner,  was  obliged  once 
more  to  flee  from  Alexandria  in  the  midst  of 
dreadful  atrocities  committed  by  Syrianus,  a  crea- 
ture of  the  emperor's.  The  primate  retired  to  the 
Egyptian  deserts  whence  he  wrote  a  pastoral 
address  to  his  persecuted  flock,  to  comfort  and 
strengthen  them  amidst  their  trials.  His  enemies 
meanwhile  had  appointed  to  the  vacant  primacy 
one  George  of  Cappadoc'ia,  an  illiterate  man,  whose 
moral  character  was  far  from  blameless.  The  new 
archbishop  commenced  a  ruthless  persecution  against 
the  orthodox,  which  seems  to  have  continued,  with 
greater  or  less  severity,  during  the  whole  of  his 
ecclesiastical  administration.  The  banished  primate 
was  atfectionately  entertained  in  the  monastic  re- 
treats which  hud  already  begun  to  multiply  in  the 
deserts  of  Egypt ;  and  he  employed  his  leisure  in 
composing  some  of  his  principal  works.  His  place 
of  retreat  was  diligently  sought  for  by  his  enemies  ; 
but,  through  his  own  activity  and  the  unswerving 
fidelity  of  his  friends,  the  monks,  the  search  was 
always  unsuccessful.  In  the  year  361,  Constan- 
tius,  the  great  patron  of  the  A  nans,  expired.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Julian,  commonly  called  the 
Apostate,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
ordered  the  restoration  of  the  bishops  banished  by 
Coiiitantius.  This  was  rendered  the  easier  in  the 
case  of  Athanasius,  inasmuch  as  George  the  Cappa- 
docian  was  slain,  at  that  very  juncture,  in  a  tumult 
raised  by  the  heathen  population  of  the  city.  Once 
more  reinstated  in  his  office,  amidst  the  joyful  ac- 
clamations of  his  friends,  Athauasius  behaved  with 
lenity  towards  his  humbled  opponents,  while  he 
vigorously  addressed  himself  to  the  restoration  of 
ecclesiastical  order  and  sound  doctrine.  But,  after 
all  his  reverses,  he  was  again  to  be  driven  from  his 
charge,  and  again  to  return  to  it  in  triumph.  The 
heathens  of  Alexandria  complained  against  him  to  the 
emperor,  for  no  other  reason,  it  would  seem,  than 
his  successful  zeal  in  extending  the  Christian  faith. 
Julian  was  probably  aware  that  the  superstition  he 
was  bent  upon  re-establishing  had  no  enemy  more 
fonnidable  than  the  thrice-exiled  archbishop  :  he 
therefore  banished  him  not  only  from  Alexandria, 
but  from  Egypt  itself,  threatening  the  prefect  of 
that  country  with  a  heavy  tine  if  the  sentence  were 
not  carried  into  execution.  Theodoret,  indeed, 
affirms,  that  Julian  gave  secret  orders  for  inflicting 
the  last  penalties  of  the  law  upon  the  hated  prelate. 
He  escaped,  however,  to  the  desert  (a.  d.  362), 
having  predicted  that  this  calamity  would  be  but 
of  brief  duration  ;  and  after  a  few  months' conceal- 
ment in  the  monasteries,  he  returned  to  Alexan- 
dria on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Julian. 

By  Jovian,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the 
empire,  Athannsius  was  held  in  high  esteem. 
When,  therefore,  his  inveterate  enemies  endeavour- 
ed to  persuade  the  emperor  to  depose  hiin,  they 
were  re[>eatedly  repulsed,  and  that  with  no  little 
asperity.  The  speedy  demise. of  Jovian  again  de- 
prived Athanasius  of  a  powerful  protector.  During 
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the  first  three  years  of  the  administration  of  Valeria, 
the  orthodox  party  seem  to  have  been  exempt  from 
annoyance.  In  this  interval  Athannsius  wrote  tho 
life  of  St  Antony,  and  two  treatises  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  In  the  year  367,  Valens 
issued  an  edict  for  the  deposition  and  banishment 
of  all  those  bishops  who  had  returned  to  their  sees 
at  the  death  of  Constantius.  After  a  delay  oc- 
casioned by  the  importunate  prayers  of  the  people 
on  behalf  of  their  beloved  teacher,  Athanasius  was 
for  the  fifth  time  expelled  from  Alexandria.  II u 
last  exile,  however,  was  short.  In  the  space  of  a 
few  months,  he  was  recalled  by  Valens  himself, 
for  reasons  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  penetrate  ; 
and  from  this  time  to  the  date  of  his  death,  a.  n. 
373,  he  seems  to  have  remained  unmolested.  He 
continued  to  discharge  the  laborious  duties  of  his 
office  with  unabated  energy  to  the  last ;  and  after 
holding  the  primacy  for  a  term  of  forty-six  years, 
during  which  he  sustained  unexampled  reverses 
with  heroic  fortitude,  and  prosecuted  the  great 
purpose  of  his  life  with  singular  sagacity  and  reso- 
lution, he  died  without  a  blemish  upon  his  name, 
full  of  years  and  covered  with  honour. 

The  following  culogium  was  extorted  by  his 
merits  from  the  pen  of  an  historian  who  seldom 
lavishes  praise  upon  ancient  or  modern  defenders 
of  orthodoxy  : — "  Amidst  the  storms  of  persecu- 
tion, the  Archbishop  of  Alexandria  was  patient  of 
labour,  jealous  of  fame,  careless  of  safety ;  and 
though  his  mind  was  tainted  by  the  contagion  of 
fanaticism,  Athanasius  displayed  a  superiority  of 
character  and  abilities,  which  would  have  qualified 
him,  far  better  than  the  degenerate  sons  of  t'on- 
stantine,  for  the  government  of  a  great  monarchy. 
His  learning  was  much  less  profound  and  extensive 
than  that  of  Euscbius  of  Cacsnrea,  and  his  rude 
eloquence  could  not  be  compared  with  the  polished 
oratory  of  Gregory  or  Basil;  but  whenever  the 
primate  of  Egypt  was  called  upon  to  justify  his 
sentiments  or  his  conduct,  his  unpremeditated 
style,  cither  of  speaking  or  writing,  was  clear, 
forcible,  and  persuasive."  (Gibbon,  Decline  and 
l\Ul,  §c.  ch.  xxi.  voL  iii.  pp.  351,  352,  Milman's 
edition.)  Erasmus's  opinion  of  the  style  of  Atha- 
nasius Beems  to  us  more  just  and  discriminating 
than  Gibbon's  : — "  Erat  vir  ille  saeculo  tranquillis- 
simo  dignus,  dedisset  nobis  egregios  ingenii  facun- 
diaequc  suae  fructus.  Habebat  enim  vere  dotem 
ilium,  quam  Paulus  in  Episcopo  putat  esse  prac* 
cipuam,  to*  StSvucriKtiv  ;  adeo  dilucidus  est,  acutus, 
sobrius,  adtcntus,  breviter  omnibus  niodis  ad  do- 
cendum  appositus.  Nihil  habet  durum,  quod  offen- 
dit  in  Tertulliano  :  nihil  eVi8*i*T«K<$r,quod  vidimus 
in  Hieronymo  ;  nihil  opcrosum,  quod  in  Hilario  : 
nihil  laciniosum,  quod  est  in  Augustino,  atque 
etiam  Chrysostomo:  nihil  Isocraiicos  numeroa,  aut 
Lysine  compositioncm  redolens,  quod  est  in  Grego- 
rio  Nazianzcno  :  sed  totus  est  in  explieanda  re." 

The  most  important  among  the  works  of  Atha- 
nasius are  the  following: — "  Oratio  contra Gcntes ;" 
"  O ratio  de  Incamationc  ;"  "  Encyclics  ad  Epis- 
copos  Epistola  ; "  "Apologia  contra  Arianos  ;" 
"  Epistola  de  Nicaenis  Deere tis '*  Epistola  ad 
Episcopos  Aegypti  et  Libyae  ;"  "  Apologia  ad 
Imperatorem  Constantium  ;"  "Apologia  de  Fuga 
sua;"  "  Historia  Arianorum  ad  Monadic*;" 
ik  Orationes  quatuor  contra  Arianos  ;"  *»  Epistolaa 
quatuor  ad  Serapionem  ;"  "  Epistola  de  Synodij 
Arimini  et  Seleuciae  ;"  "  Vita  Antonii  ;"  "Li- 
ber de  Incamationc  Dei  Vcrbi  et  c.  Arianos." 
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The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  of 
Athanasius  appeared,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  at 
Heidelberg,  ex  ofheina  Commeliniana,  a.  n.  1G00. 
The  Greek  text  was  accompanied  by  the  Latin 
Tension  of  Peter  Nnnning  (Nanniua);  and  in  the 
following  year  an  appendix  issued  from  the  same 
press,  continuing  notes,  various  reading*,  indices, 
&c.,  by  Peter  Fclckmann.  Those  who  purchase 
this  edition  should  take  care  that  their  copies 
contain  the  appendix.  The  Paris  edition  of  1627, 
and  the  Leipzig  of  1686  (which  professes,  but  un- 
truly, to  have  been  published  at  Cologne),  arc  not 
held  in  much  estimation ;  and  the  latter  is  very 
inaccurately  printed.  The  valuable  Benedictine 
edition  of  Athanasius  was  published  at  Paris,  a.  n. 
1698,  in  three  volumes,  folio.  The  learned  editor, 
Montfaucon,  was  at  first  assisted  in  preparing  it 
by  James  Loppinus  ;  but  his  coadjutor  dying  when 
no  more  than  half  of  the  first  volume  was  finished, 
the  honour  of  completing  the  edition  devolved  upon 
Montfaucon.  Many  of  the  opuscula  of  Athanasius 
were  printed,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  second 
Tolume  of  Montfaucon 's  **  Collectio  Nova  Patrum 
et  Scriptorum  Gruecorom,"  Paris,  a.  d.  1706. 
The  most  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Atha- 
nasius is  that  published  at  Padua,  a.  d.  1777,  in 
four  volumes,  folio.  The  first  three  volumes  con- 
tain all  that  is  comprised  in  the  valuable  Benedic- 
tine edition  of  1698;  the  last  includes  the  sup- 
plementary collections  of  Montfaucon,  Wolf,  Mallei, 
and  Antonelli. 

The  following  list  includes  the  principal  English 
translations  from  the  works  of  Athanasius: — **  St. 
Athanasius's  Four  Orations  against  tho  Arians  ; 
and  his  Oration  against  the  Gentiles.  Translated 
from  the  original  Greek  by  Mr.  Sam.  Parker." 
Oxford,  1713.  Athanasius*  s  intire  Treatise  of  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Word,  and  of  his  bodily  ap- 
pearance to  us,  translated  into  English  by  W. 
Wbiston,  in  his  "  Collection  of  ancient  Monu- 
ments relating  to  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation," 
London,  1 7 1 3.  The  same  collection  also  contains 
a  translation  of  Athanasius's  Life  of  Antony  the 
Monk,  which  was  first  published  in  1687.  The 
Epistles  of  Athanasius  in  defence  of  the  Nicene 
definition,  and  on  the  Councils  of  Ariminum  and 
Seleuceia,  together  with  his  first  Oration  against 
the  Arians,  have  been  recently  translated,  with 
notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  II.  Newman,  Oxford,  1842. 
The  other  three  Orations,  translated  by  the  same 
writer,  are  shortly  to  appear  ;  and  other  works  of 
Athanasius  on  the  Arian  controversy  arc  advertised 
as  preparing  for  publication. 

For  a  complete  list  of  the  genuine,  doubtful,  and 
supposititious  works  of  Athanasius,  see  Fabricius, 
BtU.  fVrwra,  voL  viii.  pp.  1 84—215,  ed.  Harles.  The 
most  important  of  his  genuine  writings  are  those 
(both  historical  and  doctrinal )  which  relate  to  the 
Arian  controversy.  1 1  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  creed  commonly  called  Athanasian  was  not 
composed  by  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria.  (See 
Gerard  i  Vossii,  Disteriutio  de  Symbolo  AUianasiano, 
Opp.  vol.  vi.  pp.  516  —  522  ;  W.  E.  Tentzeiii,  Ju- 
dida  eruditurum  de  Symbo/o  Athanusktno.)  It  has 
been  ascribed  to  Vigilius  of  Tapsus,  Vincent  of 
Lcrins,  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  and  others  ;  but  its 
real  author  is  unknown.  The  *  Synopsis  Sacrae 
Scripturae,"  which  is  included  in  the  writings  of 
this  eminent  father,  has  no  claim  to  be  considered 
his ;  though,  in  itself,  it  is  a  valuable  relic  of  an- 
tiquity. 
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The  chief  sources  of  information  respecting  the 
life  of  Athanasius  arc  found  in  his  own  writings  ; 
next  to  these,  in  the  ecclesiastical  histories  of  So- 
crates, Sozomcn,  and  TheodoreL  The  materials 
afforded  by  these  and  other  writers  have  been  col- 
lected, examined,  and  digested  with  great  learning 
and  fidelity  by  Montfaucon,  in  his  **  Vita  Sancti 
Athanasii,"  prefixed  to  the  Benedictine  edition  of 
the  works  of  this  father,  and  by  Tillemont,  in  his 
Mi  moires  pour  nrrrir  a  CHuloirc  fieri i  start  upte, 
voL  viii.,  Pans  edition  of  1713.        [J.  M.  M.J 

ATIIANA'SIUS  (•Aftmfcrwf),  of  Alexandria, 
a  presbyter  of  the  church  in  that  city,  was  a  son 
of  Isidore,  the  sister  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  office  and  driven  out  of  Alex- 
andria and  Egypt  by  the  bishop,  Dioscurus,  from 
whom  he  suffered  much  persecution.  There  is  ex- 
tant a  small  work  of  his  in  Greek,  against  Dios- 
curus,  which  he  presented  to  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  a.  u.  451.    (Cuucil.  vol.  iv.  p.  405.) 

There  were  various  other  ecclesiastical  writers 
of  the  name  of  Athanasius,  of  whom  a  list  is  given 
in  Fabric.  IttlJ.  (Iraec.  vol.  viii.  p.  174. 

ATIIANA'SIUS  SCHOLAST1CUS.  I.  A 
Graeco- Roman  jurist,  who  practised  as  an  advo- 
cate at  Emesa,  and  was  contemporary  with 
and  survived  Justinian.  He  published  in  Greek 
on  epitome  of  Justinian's  Novella;;  and  this  work, 
long  known  to  the  learned  to  exist  in  manuscript 
in  the  royal  libraries  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  was  first 
given  to  the  world  by  G.  E.  Hcimbach,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  'AWkSoto,  Leipz.  1838.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  same  Athanasius  who  wrote  a  book  de 
Crimind/us,  of  which  there  was  a  manuscript  in  tho 
library  of  Ant.  Augustiuus.  (G.  E.  Heimbach,  Ito 
liusilicorum  Oriyinc  fiuntibus  Scholiis,  flc,  Leipz. 
1825,  p.  4  4.) 

2.  A  Graeco-Roman  jurist,  who  wrote  scholia 
on  Eustathius  after  the  publication  of  the  Basilica. 
(Leunclav.  Jtu  dr.  limn,  vol  ii.  p.  207  ;  Heim- 
bach, de  Itasilic.  Oriq.  &c  p.  44.)       [J.  T.  G.] 

ATHE'NA  ('At>Tj.T)  or  \At>rjxa),  one  of  the 
great  divinities  of  the  Greeks.  Homer  (//.  r. 
880)  calls  her  a  daughter  of  Zens,  without  any 
allusion  to  her  mother  or  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  called  into  existence,  while  most  of  the 
later  traditions  agree  iu  stating  that  she  was  born 
from  the  head  of  Zeus.  According  to  Hesiod 
(fW/.  886,  &c).  Metis,  the  first  wife  of  Zeus, 
was  the  mother  of  Athena,  but  when  Metis  was 
pregnant  with  her,  Zens,  on  the  advice  of  Gaea 
and  Uranus,  swallowed  Metis  up,  and  afterwards 
gave  birth  himself  to  Athena,  who  sprang  from  his 
head.  (Hesiod,  L  c.  924.)  Pindar  (Ol.  vii.  35, 
&c)  adds,  that  Hephaestus  split  the  head  of  Zeus 
with  his  axe,  and  that  Athena  sprang  forth  with  a 
mighty  war-shout.  Others  relate,  that  Prometheus 
or  Hermes  or  Palamaon  assisted  Zeus  in  giving 
birth  to  Athena,  and  mentioned  the  river  Triton 
as  the  place  where  the  event  took  place.  (A polled, 
i.  4.  §  6  ;  Schol.  ad  Piud.  Ol.  vii.  66.)  Other 
traditions  again  relate,  that  Athena  sprang  from 
the  head  of  Zeus  in  full  armour,  a  statement  for 
which  Stesichorus  is  said  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  authority.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  355  ;  Phi- 
lostr.  Icon.  ii.  27;  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  iv.  1310.) 
All  these  traditions  however,  agree  in  making 
Athena  a  daughter  of  Zeus ;  but  a  second  set  re- 
gard her  as  the  daughter  of  Pallas,  the  winged 
giant,  whom  she  afterwards  killed  on  account  of 
his  attempting  to  violate  her  chastity,  whose  skin 
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she  used  as  her  aegis,  and  whoso  wings  she  fasten- 
ed to  her  own  feet.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lyeo]>h.  L  c. ;  Cic. 
de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  23.)  A  third  tradition  carries  us 
to  Libya,  and  calls  Athena  a  daughter  of  Poseidon 
and  Tritonis.  Athena,  says  Herodotus  (iv.  180), 
on  one  occasion  became  angry  with  her  father  and 
went  to  Zens,  who  made  her  his  own  daughter. 
This  passage  shews  more  clearly  than  any  other 
the  manner  in  which  genuine  and  ancient  Hellenic 
myths  were  transplanted  to  Libya,  where  they 
were  afterwards  regarded  as  the  sources  of  Hel- 
lenic ones.  Respecting  this  Libyan  Athena,  it  is 
farther  related,  that  she  was  educated  by  the  river- 
god  Triton,  together  with  his  own  daughter  Pallas. 
(Apollod.  iii.  1*2.  §  3.)  In  Libya  she  was  also 
said  to  have  invented  the  flute ;  for  when  Perseus 
had  cut  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  and  Stheno  and 
Euryale,  the  sisters  of  Medusa,  lamented  her  death, 
while  plaintive  sounds  issued  from  the  mouths  of 
the  serpents  which  surrounded  their  heads  Athena 
is  said  to  have  imitated  these  sounds  on  a  reed. 
( Pind.  J't/th.  xii.  1 9,  &c.  ;  compare  the  other  ac- 
counts in  Hygin.  Fab.  165;  Apollod.  i.  4.  §  2  ; 
Paus.  L  24.  §  1.)  The  connexion  of  Athena  with 
Triton  and  Tritonis  caused  afterwards  the  various 
traditions  about  her  birth-place,  so  that  wherever 
there  was  a  river  or  a  well  of  that  name,  as  in 
Crete,  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  Arcadia,  and  Egypt,  the 
inhabitants  of  those  districts  asserted  that  Athena 
was  bom  there.  It  is  from  such  birth-places  on  a 
river  Triton  that  she  seem6  to  have  been  called 
Tritonis  or  Tritogcncia  (Paus.  ix.  33.  §  5),  though 
it  should  be  observed  that  this  surname  is  also  ex- 
plained in  other  ways  ;  for  some  derive  it  from  an 
ancient  Cretin,  Aeolic,  or  Boeotian  word,  Tpirai, 
signifying  **  head,"  so  that  it  would  mean  u  the 
goddess  born  from  the  head,"  and  others  think 
that  it  was  intended  to  commemorate  the  circum- 
stance of  her  being  born  on  the  third  day  of  the 
month.  (Tztez.  ad  Lycoph.  519.)  The  connexion 
of  Athena  with  Triton  naturally  suggests,  that  we 
have  to  look  for  the  most  ancient  seat  of  her  wor- 
ship in  Greece  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Triton  in 
Boeotia,  which  emptied  itself  into  lake  Copais,  and 
on  which  there  were  two  ancient  Pelasgian  towns, 
Athenae  and  Eleusis,  which  were  according  to 
tradition  swallowed  up  by  the  lake.  From  thence 
her  worship  was  carried  by  the  Minyons  into 
Attica,  Libya,  and  other  countries.  (Mailer, 
Orchom.  p.  355.)  We  must  lastly  notice  one 
tradition,  which  made  Athena  a  daughter  of  Ito- 
nius  and  sister  of  Iodama,  who  was  killed  by 
Athena  (Paus.  ix.  34.  §  1 ;  Tzetx.  ad  Z#ro/)A.  355), 
and  another  according  to  which  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Hephaestus. 

These  various  traditions  about  Athena  arose,  as 
in  most  other  cases  from  local  legends  and  from 
identifications  of  the  Greek  Athena  with  other 
divinities.  The  common  notion  which  the  Greeks 
entertained  about  her,  and  which  was  most  widely 
spread  in  the  ancient  world,  is  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  if  we  take  Metis  to  have 
Iteeu  her  mother,  we  have  at  once  the  clue  to  the 
character  which  she  bears  in  the  religion  of  Greece  ; 
for,  as  her  father  was  the  most  powerful  and  her 
mother  the  wisest  among  the  gods  so  Athena  was 
a  combination  of  the  two,  that  is,  a  goddess  in 
whom  power  and  wisdom  were  harmoniously 
blended.  From  this  fundamental  idea  may  be  de- 
rived the  various  a«pects  under  which  she  appears 
hi  the  ancient  writers.     She  seems  to  have  beet* 
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a  divinity  of  a  purely  ethical  charncU*,  and  not 
the  representative  of  any  particulair  physical  power 
manifested  in  nature ;  her  power  and  wisdom  ap- 
pear in  her  being  the  protectress  and  preserver  of 
the  state  and  of  social  institutions  Everything, 
therefore,  which  gives  to  the  state  strength  and 
prosperity,  such  as  agriculture,  inventions,  and  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  everything  which  preserves  and 
protects  it  from  injurious  influence  from  without, 
such  as  the  defence  of  the  walls  fortresses  and 
harlxmrs  is  under  her  immediate  care. 

As  the  protectress  of  agriculture,  Atl'ena  is  re- 
presented as  the  inventor  of  the  plough  and  rake  : 
she  created  the  olive  tree,  the  greatest  blessing  of 
Attica,  taught  the  people  to  yoke  oxen  to  the 
plough,  took  care  of  the  breeding  of  horses  and 
instructed  men  how  to  tame  them  by  the  bridle, 
her  own  invention.  Allusions  to  this  feature  of 
her  character  are  contained  in  the  epithets  fiovSaa, 
fitiaptiia,  aypl<pa^  Imr/o,  or  xa^t"*TiS-  (Kustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  1076  ;  Tzetx.  ad  Lycoj>k.  520;  Hesych. 
*.  r.  'Imria  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  402  ;  Pind.  Ol.  xiii. 
79.)  At  the  beginning  of  spring  thankB  were 
offered  to  her  in  advance  (vpoxapitn^pia^  Suid.  *.r.) 
for  the  protection  she  was  to  afford  to  the  fields 
Besides  the  inventions  relating  to  agriculture, 
others  also  connected  with  various  kinds  of  science, 
industry,  and  art,  are  ascribed  to  her,  and  all  her 
inventions  are  not  of  the  kind  which  men  make  by 
chance  or  accident,  but  such  as  require  thought 
and  meditation.  We  may  notice  the  invention  of 
numbers  (Li v.  vii.  3),  of  the  trumpet  (Buckh,  ad 
Pind.  p.  344),  the  chariot,  nnd  navigation.  [Ak- 
thvia.]  In  regard  to  all  kinds  of  useful  arts  *be 
was  believed  to  have  made  men  acquainted  with 
the  means  and  instniments  which  are  necessary 
for  practising  them,  such  as  the  art  of  producing 
tire.  She  was  further  believed  to  have  invented 
nearly  every  kind  of  work  in  which  women  were 
employed,  and  she  herself  was  skilled  in  such 
work  :  in  short  Athena  and  Hephaestus  were  the 
great  patrons  both  of  the  useful  and  elegant  arts 
Hence  she  is  called  ipy&rn  (Paus.  i.  24.  §  3),  and 
later  writers  make  her  the  goddess  of  all  wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  art,  and  represent  her  as  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  her  father  Zeus  and  sup- 
porting him  with  her  counsel.  (Horn.  Od.  xxiii. 
160,  xviiu  190;  Hymn,  in  Ven.  4,  7,  &c. ;  PluU 
Cim.  10  ;  Ovid,  Fart.  iii.  033;  Orph.  //ymn.xxxi. 
8;  Spanh.  ad  CaJlim.  p.  643;  Horat.  Carm.  i. 
12.  19  ;  comp.  Diet,  of  Ant.  under  'Adjycua  and 
XiXKtTa.)  As  the  goddess  who  made  so  many 
inventions  necessary  and  useful  in  civilised  life, 
she  is  characterised  by  various  epithets  and  sur- 
names, expressing  the  keenness  of  her  sight  or 
the  power  of  her  intellect,  such  as  oVriAfnr, 
<*7><?oA/«tii,  o*£i>5'fp-njf,  yAauKuiris,  irohv€ov\ott 
woAu^tT/Tij,  and  h7ix«u>itis. 

As  the  patron  divinity  of  the  state,  she  was  at 
Athens  the  protectress  of  the  phratrics  and  houses 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  state.  The  festival 
of  the  Apaturia  had  a  direct  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular point  in  the  character  of  the  goddess,  (Diet, 
of  Ant.  jr.  n.  Apaturia.)  She  al*o  maintained  the 
authority  of  the  law,  and  justice,  and  order,  in  the 
courts  and  the  assembly  of  the  people.  This  notion 
was  as  nncient  as  the  Homeric  poems  >n  which  she 
is  descril>ed  as  assisting  Odysseus  against  the  law- 
less conduct  of  the  suitors.  (Od.  xiii.  394.)  She 
was  believed  to  have  instituted  the  ancient  court 
of  the  Artiopagus  and  in  cases  where  the  votes  of 
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the  judge*  were  equally  divided,  she  gave  the 
casting  one  in  favour  of  the  accused.  (Acschyl. 
Eum.  753 ;  comp,  Paus.  i.  28.  §  5.)  The  epithets 
which  have  reference  to  this  part  of  the  goddess's 
character  are  d£i6*oi»os%  the  avenger  (I'aua.  hi.  15. 
§4),  /SouAoTa,  and  dyvpaia.  (iii.  11.  $  8.) 

As  Athena  promoted  the  internal  prosperity  of 
the  state,  by  encouraging  agriculture  and  industry, 
and  by  maintaining  law  and  order  in  all  public 
transactions,  so  idso  she  protected  the  state  from 
outward  enemies,  and  thus  assumes  the  character 
of  a  warlike  divinity,  though  in  a  very  different 
•ensc  from  Ares,  Kris,  or  Enyo.  According  to 
Homer  (//.  v.  736,  &c),  she  does  not  even  bear 
anus,  but  borrows  them  from  Zeus ;  she  keeps 
men  from  slaughter  when  prudence  demands  it  (JL 
i.  199,  &c),  and  repels  Ares's  savage  love  of  war, 
and  conquers  him.  (v.  840,  &c,  xxi.  406.)  She 
does  not  lore  war  for  its  own  sake,  but  simply  on 
account  of  the  advantages  which  the  state  gains  in 
engaging  in  it;  and  she  therefore  supports  only  such 
warlike  undertakings  as  are  begun  with  prudence, 
and  are  likely  to  be  followed  by  favourable  results, 
(x.  244,  Sec)  The  epithets  which  she  derives  from 
her  warlike  character  are  crycAcia,  AtuppitsdAju/idxT), 
AaWoor,  and  others.  In  times  of  war,  towns, 
fortresses,  and  harbours  are  under  her  especial  care, 
whence  she  is  designated  as  ipuatnro\tt,  dAoAxo/xt- 
tnjts,  woktds,  voKiovxoSy  (brpcuo,  dxpia,  xApSovxof, 
*wAo?t*j,  wpofiaxdpucL,  and  the  like.  As  the  pru- 
dent goddess  of  war,  she  is  also  the  protectress  of 
all  heroes  who  are  distinguished  for  prudence  and 
counsel,  as  well  as  for  their  strength  and  va- 
such  as  Heracles,  Perseus,  Bellerophontes 
Achilles,  Diomcdes,  and  Odysseus.  In  the  war  of 
Zeus  against  the  gia(nts,  she  assisted  her  father  and 
Heracles  with  her  counsel,  and  also  took  an  active 
part  in  it,  for  the  buried  Enccladus  under  the  island 
of  Sicily,  and  slew  Pallas.  (Apollod.  i.  6".  §  l,&c; 
comp.  Spnnheim,  ad  Caliim.  p.  b'43 ;  HoraL  Carm. 
L  12.  19.)  In  the  Trojan  war  she  sided  with  the 
more  civilised  Greeks,  though  on  their  return  home 
she  visited  thein  with  storms,  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Locrian  Ajar  bad  treated 
Cassandra  in  her  temple.  As  a  goddess  of  war 
and  the  protectress  of  heroes,  Athena  usually  ap- 
pears in  armour,  with  the  aegis  and  a  golden  staff, 
with  which  she  bestows  on  her  favourites  youth 
and  majesty.  (Horn.  Od.  xvi.  172.) 

The  character  of  Athena,  as  we  have  here  traced 
it,  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  male  and  fe- 
male, whence  she  is  called  in  an  Orphic  hymn 
(xxxL  10)  &p<n\v  teal  SijAisr,  and  hence  also  she  is 
a  virgin  divinity  (Horn.  Hymn.  ix.  3),  whose  heart 
is  inaccessible  to  the  passion  of  love,  and  who 
shuns  matrimonial  connexion.  Teiresias  was  de- 
prived of  his  sight  for  having  seen  her  in  the 
bath  (Caliim. //ywin.  pp.  546, 589).  and  Hephaestus, 
who  made  an  attempt  upon  her  chastity,  was 
obliged  to  flee.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  7,  14.  §  C;  Horn. 
//.  ii.  547,  &c. ;  comp.  Tzctz.  ad  LyeojJir.  111.) 
For  this  reason,  the  ancient  traditions  always  de- 
scribe the  goddoss  as  dressed  ;  nnd  when  Ovid 
{//t-roid.  v.  36)  makes  her  appear  naked  before 
Paris,  he  abandons  the  genuine  old  story.  Her 
statue  also  was  always  dressed,  and  when  it  was 
carried  about  at  the  Attic  festivals,  it  was  entirely 
covered.  But,  notwithstanding  the  common  opinion 
of  her  virgin  character,  there  are  some  traditions  of 
late  origin  which  describe  her  as  a  mother.  Thus, 
Apollo  is  called  a  son  of  Hephaestus  and  Athena— 


a  legend  which  may  have  arisen  nt  the  time  when 
the  Ionians  introduced  the  worship  of  Apollo  into 
Attica,  and  when  this  new  divinity  was  placed  in 
some  family  connexion  with  the  ancient  goddess  of 
the  country.  (Midler,  Dor.  ii.  2.  §  13.)  Lychnus 
also  is  called  a  son  of  Hephaestus  and  Athena. 
(Spanheim,  ad  Caliim.  p.  644.) 

Athena  was  worshipped  in  all  parts  of  Greece, 
and  from  the  ancient  towns  on  the  lake  Copais  her 
worship  was  introduced  at  a  very  early  period  into 
Attica,  where  she  became  the  great  national  divi- 
nity of  the  city  and  the  country.  Here  she  was 
afterwards  regarded  as  the  S«d  awrtipa^,  dy'ma,  and 
■waiwy'ta,  and  the  serpent,  the  symbol  of  perpetual 
renovation,  was  sacred  to  her.  (Paus.  i.  23.  §  5, 
31.  §  3,  2.  §  4.)  At  Lindus  in  Rhodes  her  wor- 
ship was  likewise  very  ancient.  Respecting  its 
introduction  into  Italy,  nnd  the  modifications  which 
her  character  underwent  there,  sec  Minkrva. 
Among  the  things  sacred  to  her  we  may  mentio-i 
the  owL,  serpent,  cock,  and  olive-tree,  which  she 
was  said  to  have  created  in  her  contest  with  Posei- 
don about  the  possession  of  Attica.  (Plut.  de  It.  et 
O*.;  Paus.  vi.  26.  §  2,  i.  24.  §  3;  Hygin.  Fab.  164.) 
At  Corone  in  Messenia  her  statue  bore  a  crow  in 
its  hand.  (Paus.  iv.  34.  §  3.)  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  her  consisted  of  bulls,  whence  she  probably  de- 
rived the  surname  of  ravpo€6\ot  (Suid.  $.  r.),  rams, 
and  cows.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  550  ;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  754.) 
Eustathius  («</  Hum.  I.  e.)  remarks  that  only  female 
animals  were  sacrificed  to  her,  but  no  female  lamb*, 
In  I  lion,  Locrian  maidens  or  children  are  said  to 
have  been  sacrificed  to  her  every  year  as  an  atone- 
ment for  the  crime  committed  by  the  Locrian  Ajax 
upon  Cassandra ;  and  Suidas  (*.  r.  irotv^)  states, 
that  these  human  sacrifices  continued  to  be  offered 
to  her  down  to  H.  c.  346.  Respecting  the  great 
festivals  of  Athena  at  Athens,  see  Diet.  ofAnt.ii.vv. 
1'anatlieuaea  and  Arrlirphoria. 

Athena  was  frequently  represented  in  works  of 
art;  but  those  in  which  her  figure  reached  the 
highest  ideal  of  perfection  were  the  three  statues 
by  Pheidia*.  The  first  was  the  celebrated  colossal 
statue  of  the  goddess,  of  gold  and  ivory,  which  was 
erected  on  the  ncropolis  of  Athens;  the  second  was 
a  still  greater  bronze  statue,  made  out  of  the  spoils 
taken  by  the  Athenians  in  the  battle  of  Marathon; 
the  third  was  a  small  bronze  statue  called  the  beau- 
tiful or  the  Lemnian  Athena,  because  it  had  been 
dedicated  at  Athens  by  the  Lemuians.  The  first 
of  these  statues  represented  the  goddess  in  a  stand- 
ing position,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  Nike  four  cubits 
in  height.  The  shield  stood  by  her  feet ;  her  robe 
came  down  to  her  feet,  on  her  breast  was  the  head 
of  Medusa,  in  her  right  hand  she  bore  a  lance,  and 
at  her  feet  there  lay  a  serpent.  (Paus.  i.  24.  §  7, 
28.  §  2.)  We  still  possess  a  great  number  of  re- 
presentations of  Athena  in  statues,  colossal  busts 
reliefs,  coins  and  in  vase-paintings.  Among  tho 
attributes  which  characterise  the  goddess  in  these 
works  of  art,  we  mention — 1.  The  helmet,  which 
she  usually  wears  on  her  head,  but  in  a  few  in- 
stances carries  in  her  hand.  It  is  usually  orna- 
mented in  the  most  beautiful  manner  with  grirhns 
heads  of  rams,  horses  and  sphinxes.  (Comp.  Horn. 
//.  v.  743.)  2.  The  negis.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Aegis.) 
3.  The  round  Argolic  shield,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  represented  the  head  of  Meduvu  4.  Objects 
sacred  to  her,  such  as  an  olive  branch,  a  serpent 
an  owl,  a  cock,  and  a  huice.  Her  garment  is  usu- 
ally the  Spartan  tunic  without  sleeves,  and  over  it 
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•he  wean  a  cloak,  the  peplus  or,  though  rarely, 
the  chlamys  The  general  expression  of  her  figure 
is  thought  fulness  and  earnestness ;  her  face  is  ra- 
ther oval  than  round,  the  hair  is  rich  and  generally 
combed  backwards  over  the  temples,  and  floats 
freely  down  behind.  The  whole  figure  is  majestic, 
and  rather  strong  built  than  slender  :  the  hips  are 
small  and  the  shoulders  brood,  so  that  the  whole 
somewhat  resembles  a  male  figure.  (Hirt.  AfythoJ. 
liiUlerb.  i.  p.  46,  &c;  Welcker,  ZcitxhriJ}  fur  (iesch. 
Jer  alien  Kunst,  p.  256,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

ATHENAEUS  ('A0T}ra«oi),  historical.  The 
name  differed  in  pronunciation  from  the  Greek 
adjective  for  Athenian,  the  former  being  accentu- 
ated 'Afhfveuor,  and  the  latter  'Adqyalot.  (Eustnth. 
ad  II.  fi.  p.  237.)  1.  Son  of  Perick-idas,  a  Lace- 
daemonian, was  one  of  the  commissioners,  who,  on 
the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies 
ratified  the  truce  for  one  year  which  in  &  c.  423 
was  made  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athe- 
nians and  their  allies ;  and  afterwards  with  Aris- 
touymus,  an  Athenian,  went  round  to  announce 
the  truce  to  Brasidas  and  other  officers  of  the 
belligerent  parties.  (Thuc.  iv.  119,  122.)  The 
names  Athenaeus  and  Pericleidas  mark  the  friendly 
relations  which  subsisted  between  this  family  anil 
the  Athenians,  and  more  especially  the  family  of 
Pericles. 

2.  A  lieutenant  of  Antigonus,  who  was  sent 
against  the  Nabataeans,  an  Arabian  people,  (a.  c. 
312.)  He  surprised  the  stronghold  of  Petra,  but 
afterwards  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised  in  the 
night,  and  his  army  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
(Diod.  xix.  94.) 

3.  A  general  in  the  service  of  Antiochus  VII. 
He  accompanied  him  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthians,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  riy  in  the 
battle  in  which  Antiochus  lost  his  life,  b.  c.  128. 
He,  however,  perished  with  hunger  in  his  flight, 
a*  in  consequence  of  some  previous  excesses  none 
of  those  to  whom  he  fled  would  furnish  him  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  (Diod.  Kjc.  de  Virt.  tt 
Vit.  p.  603,  ed.  Wess.) 

4.  Son  of  Attalus  1.,  king  of  Pergaraus.  [Er- 
MENK8  ;  Attalus.]  His  name  occurs  not  un- 
frequently  in  connexion  with  the  events  of  his 
time.  He  was  on  various  occasions  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Rome  by  his  brothers  Eumcnes  and 
Attalus.  (Polyb.  xxiv.  1,  xxxi.  9,  xxxii.  2'i, 
xxxiii.  11;  Lir.  xxxviii.  12,  13,  xlii.  5.5,  xlv.27.) 

5.  A  Cappadocian,  who  had  been  banished  at 
the  instance  of  queen  Athenais,  but  through  the 
influence  of  Cicero  was  restored,  H.  c.  51.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xv.  4.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

ATHENAEUS  ('Aftfroioi),  literary.  1.  A 
contemporary  of  Archimedes  the  author  of  an  ex- 
tant work  riepi  Miixayilf*ATan'  (on  warlike  engines), 
addressed  to  Marccllus  (probably  the  conqueror  of 
Syracuse).  He  is  perhaps  the  same  with  Athe- 
naeus of  Cyzicus  mentioned  by  Proclus  (in 
Euclid,  p.  19)  as  a  distinguished  mathematician. 
The  above-mentioned  work  is  printed  in  Thevenot's 
Mutkematici  Vetera,  Paris  I6y3.  (Fnbric.  UiU. 
Gniec.  iv.  p.  222,  &c.) 

2.  An  epigrammatic  poet,  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Ijaertius.  (vi.  14,  vii.  30.)  He  was  the 
author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Brunck,  Anal,  ii.  p.  257.) 

3.  A  rhetorician,  the  contemporary  and  oppo- 
nent of  Hcnnagoras.  He  defined  rhetoric  to  be  the 
art  of  deceiving.  (Quintil.  Hi.  1.  §  16,  ii.  15.  §  23.) 
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4.  Of  Sri-RUcus,  a  philosopher  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic school,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  670)  a* 
a  contemporary  of  his  own.  He  was  for  some  time 
the  leading  demagogue  in  his  native  city,  but 
afterwards  came  to  Rome  and  became  acquainted 
with  L.  Licinius  Varro  Muraena.  On  the  discovery 
of  the  plot  which  the  latter,  with  Kannius  Caepio, 
had  entered  into  against  Augustus  Athenaeus  ac- 
companied him  in  his  flight.  He  was  retaken,  but 
pardoned  by  Augustus,  us  there  was  no  evidence 
of  his  having  taken  a  more  active  part  in  the  plot. 
He  is  perhaps  the  same  with  the  writer  mentioned 
by  Diodorus.  (ii.  20.) 

5.  A  stoic  philosopher,  mentioned  by  Porphy- 
rins in  his  life  of  Plotinus.  (c.  20.)  There  was 
also  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of  this  name.  (Diog. 
Laert  x.  22.  12.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENAEUS  fAftfwuoj),  a  native  of  Nau- 
cratis  a  town  on  the  left  side  of  the  Canopie 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  is  called  by  Suidas  a  ypannan- 
*6t,  a  term  which  may  be  best  rendered  into 
English,  a  literary  man.  Suidas  places  him  in  the 
"times  of  Marcn*"  but  whether  by  this  is  meant 
Marcus  Aurelius  is  uncertain,  as  Caracal  la  was 
also  Marcus  Antoninus.  We  know,  however,  that 
Oppian,  who  wrote  a  work  called  llalievlica  in- 
scribed to  Caracalla,  was  a  little  anterior  to  him 
(Athen.  i.  p.  13),  and  that  Commodus  was  dead 
when  he  wrote  (xii.  p.  537),  so  that  he  may  have 
been  born  in  the  reign  of  Aurelius  but  flourished 
under  his  successors.  Part  of  his  work  must  have 
been  written  after  A.  D.  228,  the  date  given  by 
Dion  Cassius  for  the  death  of  Ulpian  the  lawyer, 
which  event  he  mentions,  (xv.  p.  686.) 

His  extant  work  is  entitled  the  Iteipnosophistae, 
i.e.  the  lianquetof  the  foamed^  or  else,  perhaps  as 
has  lately  been  suggested,  The  Contrivers  of  Feasts. 
It  may  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest  collections 
of  what  are  called  Ana,  being  an  immense  mass  of 
anecdotes  extracts  from  the  writings  of  poets  his- 
torians dramatists  philosophers  orators  and  phy- 
sicians, of  facts  in  natural  history,  criticisms  and 
di.vcussions  on  almost  every  conceivable  subject, 
especially  on  Gastronomy,  upon  which  noble  science 
he  mentions  a  work  (now  lost)  of  Archestratus 
f  Archestratits],  whose  place  his  own  15  books 
have  probably  supplied.  It  is  in  short  a  collection 
of  stories  from  the  memory  and  common-place  book 
of  a  Greek  gentleman  of  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  of  enormous  reading,  extreme  love 
of  good  eating,  and  respectable  ability.  Some  no- 
tion of  the  materials  which  he  had  amassed  for 
the  work,  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  which  he 
tells  us  himself,  that  he  had  read  and  made  extracts 
from  800  plays  of  the  middle  comedy  only.,  (viii. 
p.  336.) 

Athenaeus  represents  himself  as  describing  to 
his  friend  Timocmtes  a  banquet  given  at  the  house 
of  Laurentius  (Aarfvaiot ),  a  noble  Roman,  to 
several  guests,  of  whom  the  best  known  are  Giden, 
a  physician,  and  Ulpian,  the  lawyer.  The  work 
is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  these  guests 
are  the  interlocutors  related  to  Timocmtes :  a 
double  machinery,  which  would  have  been  incon- 
venient to  an  author  who  had  a  real  talent  for  dra- 
matic writing,  but  which  in  the  hands  of  Athe- 
naeus, who  had  none,  is  wholly  unmanageable. 
Asa  work  of  art  the  failure  is  complete.  Unity 
of  time  and  dramatic  probability  arc  utterly  violated 
by  the  supposition  that  so  immense  a  work  is  the 
record  of  the  conversation  at  a  single  banquet,  and 
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by  the  absurdity  of  collecting  at  it  the  produce  of 
every  season  of  the  year.  Long  quotation*  and  in- 
tricate discussions  introduced  apropos  of  some 
trifling  incident,  entire- ly  destroy  the  form  of  the 
dialogue,  so  that  before  we  have  finished  a  speech 
wc  forget  who  was  the  speaker.  And  when  in 
addition  to  this  confusion  we  are  suddenly  brought 
back  to  the  tiresome  Thnocrates  we  are  quite  pro- 
voked at  the  clumsy  way  in  which  the  book  is  put 
together.  But  as  a  work  illustrative  of  ancient 
manners,  as  a  collection  of  curious  facts,  names  of 
authors  and  fragments,  which,  but  for  Athenaeus, 
would  utterly  have  perished  ;  in  short,  as  a  body 
of  amusing  antiquarian  research,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  praise  the  Deipnosophistae  too  highly. 

The  work  begins,  somewhat  absurdly,  consider- 
ing the  difference  between  a  discussion  on  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  and  one  on  the  Pleasures  of 
the  Stomach,  with  an  exact  imitation  of  the  open- 
ing of  Plato's  Phacdo, — Athenaeus  and  Timocrates 
being  substituted  for  Phaedo  and  Echeerates. 
The  praises  of  Lnurentius  are  then  introduced,  and 
the  conversation  of  the  savans  begins.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  the  contents  of 
the  book  ;  a  few  specimens  therefore  must  suffice. 
We  have  anecdotes  of  gourmands,  as  of  Apicius 
(the  second  of  the  three  illustrious  gluttons  of  that 
name),  who  is  said  to  have  spent  many  thousands 
on  his  stomach,  and  to  have  lived  at  Minturnae  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  whence  he  sailed  to  Africa, 
in  search  of  good  lobsters ;  but  finding,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  shore,  that  they  were  no  larger  than 
those  which  he  ate  in  Italy,  he  turned  back  with- 
out landing.  Sometimes  we  have  anecdotes  to 
prove  assertions  in  natural  history,  e.  g.  it  is  shewn 
that  water  is  nutritious  ( I ),  by  the  statement  that 
it  nourishes  the  Wtti£,  and  (2)  because  fluids  ge- 
nerally are  so,  as  milk  and  honey,  by  ihe  latter  of 
which  Democritus  of  Abdera  allowed  himself  to  be 
kept  alive  over  the  Thesmophoria  (thougti  he  had 
determined  to  starve  himself),  in  order  that  the 
mourning  for  his  death  might  not  prevent  his  maid- 
servants from  celebrating  the  festival.  The  story 
of  the  Pinna  and  Pinnoteer  (itwoQvkat  or  wirro- 
vtipw)  is  told  in  the  course  of  the  disquisitions 
on  shell-fish.  The  pinna  is  a  bivalve  shell-fish 
(6irrptoy),  the  pinnoteer  a  small  crab,  who  inhabits 
the  pinna's  shell.  As  soon  as  the  small  fish  on 
which  the  pinna  subsists  have  swum  in,  the  pinno- 
teer bites  the  pinna  as  a  signal  to  him  to  close  his 
shell  and  secure  them.  Grammatical  discussions 
are  mixed  up  with  gastronomic ;  e.  g.  the  account 
of  the  ajwytdXi)  begins  with  the  laws  of  its  accen- 
tuation ;  of  eggs,  by  an  inquiry  into  the  spelling  of 
the  word,  whether  *JoV,  *iov,  d*ov,  or  Jdpiov. 
Quotations  are  made  in  support  of  each,  and  we 
are  told  that  M  was  formerly  the  same  as  i)a-c o<£o, 
from  which  fact  he  deduces  an  explanation  of  the 
story  of  Helen's  birth  from  an  egg.  This  suggests 
to  him  a  quotation  from  Eriphus,  who  says  that 
Leda  produced  goose's  eggs ;  and  so  he  wanders  on 
through  every  variety  of  subject  connected  with 
eggs.  This  will  give  some  notion  of  the  discursive 
manner  in  which  he  extracts  all  kinds  of  facts 
from  the  vast  stores  of  his  erudition.  Sometimes 
he  connects  different  pieces  of  knowledge  by  a 
mere  similarity  of  sounds.  Cynulcus,  one  of  the 
guests,  calls  for  bread  (rfpror),  44  not  however  for 
Artut  king  of  the  Messapians  and  then  we  are 
led  back  from  Artus  the  king  to  Artus  the  eatable, 
and  from  that  to  salted  meats,  which  brings  in  a 
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grammatical  discussion  on  the  word  TOp»xor, 
whether  it  is  masculine  in  Attic  or  not.  Some- 
times antiquarian  points  are  discussed,  especially 
Homeric  Thus,  he  examines  the  times  of  day  at 
which  the  Homeric  meals  took  place,  and  the 
genuineness  of  some  of  the  lines  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  as 

j/5««  yap  Hard  Svn&r  4&tk<p4or,  tis  iwovtha, 

which  he  pronounces  spurious,  and  only  introduced 
to  explain 

athSuaros  ti  ol  %\0t  fknjv  dya&os  Mtv4\aot. 

His  etymological  conjectures  are  in  the  usual 
style  of  ancient  philology.  In  proving  the  reli- 
gious duty  of  drunkenness,  as  he  considers  it,  he 
derives  dolvri  from  1v*Ka  oivovaQat  and  n*€utiv 
from  utra  r6  Ovhv.  We  often  obtain  from  him 
curious  pieces  of  information  on  subjects  connected 
with  ancient  art,  as  that  the  kind  of  drinking  cup 
called  pur6f  was  first  devised  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  as  an  ornament  for  the  statues  of  his 
queen,  Arsinoe.  [Armnok,  No.  2.]  At  the  end 
of  the  work  is  a  collection  of  scolia  and  other 
songs,  which  the  savans  recite.  One  of  these  is 
a  real  curiosity,— a  song  by  Aristotle  in  praise  of 

d/XTl}. 

Among  the  authors,  whose  works  are  now  lost, 
from  whom  Athenaeus  gives  extracts,  are  Alcaeus, 
Agathon  the  tragic  poet,  Antisthenes  the  philo- 
sopher, Archilochus  the  inventor  of  iambics,  Me- 
nander  and  his  contemporary  Diphilus  Epiinc- 
nides  of  Crete,  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum,  Cm- 
tinus,  Eupolis  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  4. 1 ),  Alcman,  Epicurus 
(whom  he  represent*  as  a  wasteful  glutton),  and 
many  others  whose  names  arc  well  known.  In 
all,  he  cites  nearly  800  authors  and  more  than 
1*200  separate  works.  Athenaeus  was  also  the 
author  of  a  lost  l>ook  ir*p«  t£>  Iv  2vdq  fraaiktva- 
ivruv,  which  probably,  from  the  specimen  of  it  in 
the  Deipnosophists,  and  the  obvious  unfitness  ot 
Athenaeus  to  be  a  historian,  was  rather  a  collec- 
tion of  anecdotes  than  a  connected  history. 

Of  the  Dt  ipnosophisU  the  first  two  books,  and 
parts  of  the  third,  eleventh,  and  fifteenth,  exist 
only  in  an  Epitome,  whose  date  and  author  are 
unknown.  The  original  work,  however,  was  rnre 
in  the  time  of  Eustathius  (latter  part  of  12th  cent); 
for  Bentley  has  shewn,  by  examining  nearly  a 
hundred  of  his  references  to  Athenaeus  that  his 
only  knowledge  of  him  was  through  the  Epitome. 
{Fhalaris,  p.  130,  &c.)  Pcrizonius  (preface  to 
Aclian  quoted  by  Schweighauser)  has  proved  that 
Aelian  transferred  large  portions  of  the  work  to 
his  Various  I/istoru-s  (middle  of  3rd  cent.),  a  rob- 
bery which  must  have  been  committed  almost  in 
the  life-time  of  the  pillaged  author.  The  Dcipno- 
sofAitts  also  furnished  to  Macrobius  the  idea  and 
much  of  the  matter  of  his  Saturnalia  (end  of  4th 
cent) ;  but  no  one  ha*  availed  himself  so  largely 
of  Athenaeus  *  erudition  as  Eustathius, 

Only  one  original  MS.  of  Athenaeus  now  exists, 
called  by  Schweighauser  the  Codex  Veneto-Parisi- 
ensis.  From  this  all  the  others  which  we  now 
possess  are  copie* ;  so  that  the  text  of  the  work, 
especially  in  the  poetical  part*,  is  in  a  very  un- 
settled state.  The  MS.  was  brought  from  Greece 
by  cardinal  Be»*arion,  and  after  hi*  death  was 
placed  in  the  library  of  St  Mark  at  Venice,  whence 
it  was  taken  to  Paris  by  order  of  Napoleon,  and 
there  for  the  first  time  collated  by  Schweighauser'* 
son.    It  is  probably  of  the  date  of  the  10th  cen- 
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tury.  The  subscript  is  always  placed  after,  instead 
of  under,  the  vowel  with  which  it  is  connected, 
and  the  whole  is  written  without  contractions. 

The  first  edition  of  Athenaeus  was  that  of  Aldus, 
Venice,  1514  ;  a  second  published  at  Basle,  1535 ; 
a  third  by  Casaubon  at  Geneva,  1597.  with  the 
Latin  version  of  Dalecampius  (Jacques  Dalechamp 
of  Caen),  and  a  commentary  published  in  1600; 
a  fourth  by  Schweighiiuscr,  Strasburg,  1 4  vols.  fivo. 
1801-1807,  founded  on  a  collation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  MS.  and  also  of  a  valuable  copy  of  the 
Epitome;  a  fifth  by  W.  Dindorf,  3  vols.  8vo., 
Leipsic,  1827.  The  last  is  the  best,  Schweig- 
h'iuser  not  having  availed  himself  sufficiently  of 
the  sagacity  of  previous  critics  in  amending  the 
text,  and  being  himself  apparently  very  ignorant 
of  metrical  laws.  There  is  a  translation  of  Athe- 
naeus into  French  by  M.  Lcfevre  de  Villebrune, 
under  the  title  "Banquet  des  Savans,  par  Athenec," 
1789—1791,  5  vols.  4to.  A  good  article  on  Sch  weig- 
h/auger's edition  will  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  vol.  iii.  1803.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ATHENAEUS  ( 'Afcfwuoj),  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian, who  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Pnenma- 
tici.  He  was  born  in  Cilicia,  at  Attaleia.  according 
to  Galen  (De  Element,  ex  Hippocr.  i.  6.  vol.  i.  p. 
457 ;  Defin.  Med.  proocm.  vol.  xix.  pp.  347,  356  ; 
De  Trern.  Palpit.,  <$r.  c.  6.  vol.  vii.  p.  609  ;  De 
DiJTer.  Puis.  iv.  10.  vol.  viii.  p.  749),  or  at  Tarsus 
according  to  Caelius  Aurelianus.  (De  A  fori.  Acut. 
ii.  1.  p.  74.)  The  exact  years  of  his  birth  and 
death  are  unknown,  but  as  Agathinus  was  one  of 
his  followers  [Agathinus],  he  must  have  lived  in 
the  first  century  after  Christ.  (Gal.  De  Durnosc. 
Puis.  i.  3.  vol.  viii.  p.  787.)  He  was  tutor  to 
Theodorus  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  104),  and  appears  to 
have  practised  at  Rome  with  great  success.  Some 
account  of  his  doctrines  and  those  of  the  Pneumatici 
is  given  in  the  Did.  of  Ant.  s.  c.  Pneumatici,  but 
of  his  personal  history  no  further  particulars  are 
known.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  voluminous 
writer,  as  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  one  of  bis 
works  is  quoted  by  Galen  (De  Caus.  Symptom,  ii. 
3.  vol.  vii.  p.  lb'5),  and  the  twenty-ninth  by 
Oribasius.  (C<M.  Medic,  ix.  5.  p.  366.)  Nothing, 
however,  remains  but  the  titles,  and  some  frag- 
ments preserved  by  Oribasius.  (Coll.  Medic  i.  2. 
p.  206,  v.  5.  p.  263,  ix.  5.  12.  pp.  366,  368.)  For 
further  information  the  reader  may  consult  Le 
Clerc's  I/isL  de  la  Med. ;  Haller's  Biblioth.  Medic. 
PracL  vol.  i.  p.  1 90 ;  Qsterhausen,  Da  Sectae 
Pneumaticorum  Medicorum  Historic  Altorf,  1791, 
8vo.;  and  Sprengel's  Hid.  de  la  Mid. 

There  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  a  Greek 
MS.  of  the  sixteenth  century,  containing  a  treatise 
on  Urine,  Ilfpl  OSpttv  twvo^ts  'AKpitfiJf,  by  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Athenaeus,  but  it  is  not  known 
for  certain  whether  he  is  the  same  individual  as 
the  founder  of  the  Pneumatici.        (W.  A.  G.] 

ATHENAEUS,  a  statuary  of  distinction,  who 
flourished  about  the  155th  Olympiad.  (Plin. H.N. 
xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENA'OORAS  ('AOiraytpas)  deliver,  in 
Thucydides  (vi.  35—40)  the  speech  which  repre- 
sents the  common  feeling  of  the  democratical  party 
at  Syracuse  on  the  first  reports  of  the  intended 
expedition  from  Athens,  b.  c.  415.  He  is  called 
&r$nov  w/HxrraTTfi,  who,  in  Syracuse  and  other 
Dorian  states,  appears  to  have  been  an  actual 
magistrate,  like  the  Roman  tribunus  plcbis.  (Miil- 
lex,  Dor.  iii.  9.  §  1.)  [A.  H.  C] 
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ATHENA'GORAS('A0nwyopaf).  l.ASamian, 
the  son  of  Archestratides,  was  one  of  the  ambassa- 
dors sent  by  the  Samians  to  Leotychides  shortly  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Mycale,  a.  c  479.  (Herod,  ix.  90.) 

2.  A  Milesian,  was  sent  by  Ptolemy  at  the  head 
of  some  mercenary  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Rhodians,  when  they  were  attacked  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  (b.  c.  305),  and  commanded  the  guard 
of  the  counter-mine  which  was  dug  by  the  Rho- 
dians. Demetrius  attempted  to  bribe  him,  but  he 
disclosed  his  overtures  to  the  Rhodians,  and  ena- 
bled them  to  make  prisoner  Alexander,  an  officer 
of  high  rank  in  the  service  of  Demetrius.  (Diod. 
xx.  94.) 

3.  An  officer  in  the  service  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  B.  c  200.  His  name  occurs  not  un- 
frequently  in  the  history  of  the  war  between  that 
prince  and  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxL  27,  35,  43, 
xxxii.  5,  xxxiii.  7;  Polyb.  xviii.  5.) 

4.  There  was  an  officer  of  the  same  name  in  the 
service  of  Perseus,  who  commanded  at  Thcssalonica 
in  the  war  with  the  Romans,  a.  c.  168.  (Liv. 
xliv.  32.) 

There  were  several  other  persons  of  this  name, 
among  whom  we  may  mention  a  native  of  Cumae, 
spoken  of  by  Cicero  (pro  Place*,  c  7) ;  a  Platonic 
philosopher,  to  whom  Bocthus  dedicated  hi*  work 
*-«/>)  riv  irapd  TlKariavt  dxopovfuvtev  ki&wv  (Pho- 
tius,  Cod.  1 55) ;  and  a  bishop  of  Byzantium. 
(Philipp.  Cypr.  Chron.  p.  4;  Fabric.  BiU.  Graec. 
vii.  p.  101.)  [CP.  M.] 

ATH  EN A'GORAS  fAfa]swyfc»£  a  Grecian 
philosopher  converted  to  the  Christian  religion, 
flourished  in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  His 
name  is  unaccountably  passed  over  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome ;  and  the  only  ancient  biographical 
notice  of  him  is  contained  in  a  fragment  of  Philip- 
pus  Sidetes,  published  bv  Henry  Dodwell  along 
with  his  Dissertations  in  Iirnaeum.  In  this  do- 
cument it  is  stated,  that  Athenagoras  was  the  first 
master  of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria, 
and  that  he  flourished  in  the  days  of  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus,  to  whom  he  addressed  an  Apology  on 
behalf  of  the  Christians.  It  is  added  that  he  had, 
before  CcUus,  intended  to  write  against  the  Chris- 
tians;  but  when  he  examined  the  Holy  Scriptures 
with  this  view,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  faith 
he  had  purposed  to  destroy.  It  is  further  asserted 
by  this  writer,  that  Clemens  Alexandrinus  was  tho 
disciple  of  Athenagoras,  and  Pantaenus  the  disci- 
ple of  Clemens.  The  authority  of  Philippus 
Sidetes  was  lightly  esteemed,  even  in  ancient 
times;  and  there  are  some  manifest  inaccuracies 
in  the  foregoing  statement.  Athcnagoras's  defence 
of  the  Christians  was  certainly  not  addressed  to 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus.  It  has  been  contended 
by  some  modern  scholars,  that  it  was  presented  to 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus;  but  it  has 
been  shewn  by  irrefragable  proofs,  that  the  em- 
perors to  whom  it  was  addressed  were  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  his  son  Commodus.  In  this  view 
Baronius,  Petavius,  Tillemont,  Maranus,  Fabriciua, 
Lumper,  and  many  others  concur.  It  is  certain, 
again,  that  Clemens  Alexandriuus  was  the  pupil, 
not  the  master,  of  Pantaenus.  And  it  is  very  im- 
probable that  Athenagoras  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  celebrated  catechetical  school  of 
Alexandria.  All  that  we  know  respecting  him  is, 
that  be  was  an  Athenian  by  birth,  a  proselyte  to 
Christianity,  and  the  author  of  the  above-mention- 
ed Apology,  and  of  a  treatise  in  defence  of  the 
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twiet  of  the  resurrection.  Both  of  these  arc  writ- 
ten with  considerable  ability  and  elegance,  and  in 
a  pure  Attic  style.  In  the  first,  he  rigorously 
combats  the  charges  of  atheism,  profligacy,  and 
cannibalism,  which  were  preferred  against  the 
early  Christians.  In  the  second,  he  shews  with 
no  little  ingenuity,  that  the  presumptive  arguments 
against  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
are  inconclusive. 

The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  Athcnagoras 
is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  superintended  by  Ma- 
ranus,  and  published,  together  with  the  writings 
of  Justin  Martyr,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and 
Hermias,  in  one  volume,  folio,  Paris,  174*2.  The 
other  editions  of  Athcnagoras  are  these :  H.  Stc- 
phani,  1557,  reprinted  at  Zurich  in  1559,  and  at 
Cologne  in  1686  ;  Bishop  Fell's,  Oxford,  1682  ; 
Rechenberg's,  Leipzig,  1684-85;  Dechair's,  Ox- 
ford, 1 706.  His  works  are  also  given  in  the  edition 
of  Justin  Martyr,  published  at  Paris  in  1615,  and 
in  the  collections  of  de  la  Bigne,  Gallandi,  and 
•  )bcrthiir.  J.  G.  Lindner's  notes  to  his  edition  of 
the  Apology  for  the  Christians  (Longosal.  1774-75) 
deserve  particular  recommendation.  The  writings 
of  Athcnagoras,  with  fragments  from  other  ancient 
authors,  were  translated  into  English  by  David 
Humphreys,  London,  1714.  There  is  an  old 
translation  of  the  treatise  on  the  Resurrection  by 
Richard  Porder,  London,  1573.  See  T.  A.  Clarissc, 
(hmmentatio  de  Athcnagonu  Vita  el  Script  is,  Lugd. 
Batav.  1819;  Polycarp  Leyser,  Dissertatio  de  Aihe- 
nagora*  Lips.  1736.  [J.  M.  M.] 

ATH  EN  A'GORAS  ('Aertrayipas),  a  physi- 
cian,  the  author  of  an  unedited  treatise  on  the 
Pulse  and  on  Urine,  of  which  there  is  a  Latin 
MS.  of  the  eleventh  century  in  the  Royal  Lib- 
rary at  Paris.  Some  bronze  coins  struck  at 
Smyrna  in  honour  of  a  person  named  Athcna- 
goras were  thought  by  Dr.  Mead  (in  his  Dissert, 
de  S  ummit  quibusdum  a  Sntyrnaeis  in  Afedicorum 
ffomortm  perausis,  Lond.  1724,  4to.)  to  refer  to 
the  physician  of  this  name ;  but  this  is  now 
generally  considered  to  be  a  mistake.  (See  Did. 
of  AnL  i.  e.  Aledicus.)  A  work  on  Agriculture 
by  a  person  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Vorro  (De  Re  Rust.  i.  1.  §  9)  and  Columella  (De 
R*R*st.  i.  1.  §  10).  [W.  A.G.J 

ATHENA'IS  ('A0WO-  1-  A  Sibyl  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  born  at  Ery throe. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  645.) 

2.  Surnamed  PhUostorgut  (4t\6aTopyot),  the 
wife  of  Ariobareanes  II.,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and 
the  mother  of  Ariobarzanes  III.  (C'ic.  ad  Fam. 
xv.  4 ;  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  200.)  It  appears  from  an 
inscription  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  199),  that  the  wife  of 


I.  was  also  called  Athenais. 
3.  The  daughter  of  Leon ti us.  [El'DOclA.J 
ATH  E'NION  CA&vrlwv).  1 .  A  Cilician,  who  in 
the  second  servile  war  in  Sicily,  by  the  aid  of  his 
wealth  and  pretended  astrological  knowledge,  pro- 
cured himself  to  be  chosen  leader  of  the  insurgents 
in  the  western  part  of  the  island.  After  a  fruitless 
attack  upon  Lilybaeum,  he  joined  Salvius,  the  king 
of  the  rebels,  who,  under  the  influence  of  a  suspi- 
cious jealousy,  threw  him  into  prison,  but  after- 
wards released  him.  Athenion  fought  with  great 
bravery  in  a  battle  with  L.  Licinius  Lucullus,  and 
was  severely  wounded.  On  the  death  of  Salvius. 
he  succeeded  to  his  title  of  king.  lie  maintained 
his  ground  for  some  time  successfully,  but  in  B.  c. 
lul  the  Roman*  sent  against  him  the  consul  M\ 
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Aquillius,  who  succeeded  in  subduing  the  insur- 
gents, and  slew  Athenion  with  hi*  own  hand. 
(Died.  Fragm,  xxxVi. ;  Floras,  iii.  19;  Cic  M 
Verr.  iii.  26,  54.) 

The  nickname  Athenio  was  given  to  Sex.  Clo- 
dius.  (Cic  adAtL  ii.  12.) 

2.  A  comic  poet,  from  one  of  whose  plays  (the 
lajjABpaxtt)  Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  660)  has  a  long 
extract. 

3.  A  tragic  poet,  the  instructor  of  Lconteus  the 
Argive.  (Athen.  viiL  p.  343.) 

4.  [Aristion.] 

5.  A  mythographcr  referred  to  in  the  Scholia 
on  Apollonius  (i.  917)  and  Homer  (//.  xv.  718V 
(Comp.  Lobcck, Aula^ih.  ii.  p.  1220.)   [C.  P.  M.J 

ATH  E'NION  \'A<hivivv),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Soranus  (De  Arte  OOtMr. 
p.  210)  as  being  a  follower  of  Erasittratus,  and 
who  must  therefore  have  lived  some  time  between 
the  third  century  before  and  the  first  century  after 
Christ.  He  may  very  possibly  be  the  same  phy- 
sician, one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is  preserved 
by  CeUus.  (De  Afedu:  v.  25.  p.  95.)     [\V\  A.G.] 

ATH  E'NION.  1.  A  painter,  born  at  Maroneia 
in  Thrace.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Glaucion  of  Corinth, 
and  a  contemporary  probably  of  Nicias,  whom  ho 
resembled  and  excelled,  though  his  style  was 
harsher.  He  gave  promise  of  tho  highest  excel- 
lence in  his  art,  but  died  young.  (Plin.  //.  A', 
xxxv.  11.  s.  40.  §  29.) 

2.  The  engraver  of  a  celebrated  cameo,  in  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Naples,  representing  Zeus  con- 
tending with  the  giants.  (Dracci,  Mem.  deyli 
AnL  luir.  i.  30;  Mnller,  Arch.  d.  Kunst.  p.  498, 
A nni.  2.)  [CP.  M.J 

ATHENIPPUS  ('Aerlviwi),  a  Greek  physi- 
cian (judging  from  his  name),  who  must  have  lived 
some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  as  one  of  his  medical  prescriptions  is  quoted 
by  Scribonius  Largus.  (De  Compos.  Afedicum.  c. 
3.  §  26,  p.  198.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  mentioned  by  Galen.  (De  Compos.  Medicam. 
sec.  Loci^  iv.  8.  voL  xii.  p.  789.)    [W.  A.  G.J 

ATI!  ENOCLES  CAdrit>oK\r)s).  1.  The  leader 
of  an  Athenian  colony,  who  settled  at  Amisus  in 
Pontus,  and  called  the  place  Pciraecus.  The  date 
of  this  event  is  uncertain.    (Strab.  xii.  p.  547.) 

2.  Of  Cyxicus,  a  commentator  upon  Homer, 
who,  according  to  the  judgment  of  AtheuaeUB  (v. 
p.  177,  c.),  understood  the  Homeric  poems  better 
than  Aristarchus.  Whether  the  commentator  upon 
Homer  is  the  same  Athcnocles  who  wrote  upon 
the  early  history  of  the  Assyrians  and  Mcdes 
(Agathia*.  ii.  24),  is  uncertain. 

ATH  ENOCLES  ( 'AflTjvoKX^f),  n  celebrated 
embosser  or  chaser,  mentioned  bv  Athenaeus.  (xi. 
pp.  781,  c.,  782,  b.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

ATH ENODO'RUS  f  A0ip<»syos).  1 .  Of  A B- 
nor,  a  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Pollux. 
He  had  been  a  disciple  of  Aristocles  and  Chrestus. 
(Philost.  Vit.  Sophist,  ii.  14;  Eudocia,  p.  51.) 

2.  The  father  and  brother  of  the  poet  Aratus. 
The  latter  defended  Homer  against  the  attacks  of 
Zoilus.  (Suidos,  ».  r. 'ApaToj.) 

3.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  surnamed  CaNamtkk 
(Koyoffrni)  from  Cana  in  Cilieia,  the  birthplace  of 
his  father,  whose  name  was  Sandon.  Athcuodurus 
was  himself  a  native  of  Tarsus.  It  is  the  same  per- 
son probably  whom  Cicero  (ad  Aft.  xvi.  1 1 )  calls 
Athenodorus  Calvus.  In  Rhodes  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Posidnnius,  by  whom  probably  he  was 
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instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Apollonia,  where  he  taught,  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  Octavianus,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  Rome.  He  stood  high  in  the  favour  of 
the  emperor,  and  was  permitted  to  offer  him  advice, 
which  he  did  on  some  occasions  with  considerable 
freedom.  (Dion  Cass.  Hi.  36,  lvi.  43;  Zonara*,  p. 
544,  b.)  Zosimus  (i.  6)  tells  us,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Augustus  became  milder  in  consequence  of 
his  attending  to  the  advice  of  Athenodorus.  The 
young  C  bud  ins  was  placed  under  his  instruction. 
(Suet  Claud.  4.)  In  his  old  age  he  returned 
to  Tarsus,  which  was  at  that  time  misgoverned 
by  Bocthus,  a  favourite  of  Antonius.  Atheno- 
dorus procured  his  expulsion  and  that  of  his 
party,  and  restored  order.  Through  his  in- 
fluence with  Augustus,  he  procured  for  his  native 
city  a  remission  of  the  vectigalia.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  his  memory  was  ho- 
noured by  an  annual  festival  and  sacrifice.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  674  ;  Lucian,  Macrob.  21  ;  Cic.  ad  fum. 
iii.  7,  ad  Ait.  xvi.  14.)  He  was  the  author  of  a 
work  against  the  Categories  of  Aristotle  (Porphyr. 
in  Catetj.  p.  21.  a. ;  Simplic  Caleg.  p.  15,  b. ;  Sto- 
baeus,  Serm.  33)  attributed  by  some  to  Athenodorus 
Cordvlio;  of  an  account  of  Tarsus  ( Steph.  'Ayxu&v) ; 
of  a  work  addressed  to  Octavia  (Plut  Poplic.  17); 
of  one  ffwouSm  real  muSc/ar  (Athen.  xii.  p.  5 1 9); 
of  a  work  called  Tltplwaroi  (Diog.  Laert  iii.  3,  v. 
36),  and  of  some  others.  (Fabric  Jiibl.  Grace,  iii. 
p.  543;  Hoffmann,  Diaert.  de  Athen.  Tanensi, 
Lips.  1732  ;  Sevin,  in  the  Mtmoira  de  VAcad.det 
Inter,  xix.  p.  77.) 

4.  Surnamed  Cordymo  (KoptvKlwv),  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  born  at  Tarsus.  He  was  the  keeper 
of  the  library  at  Pergamus,  and  in  his  anxiety  to 
preserve  the  doctrines  of  his  sect  in  their  original 
purity,  used  to  cut  out  from  the  works  of  the  Stoic 
writers  such  parts  as  appeared  to  him  erroneous  or 
inconsistent.  He  removed  from  Pergamus  to  Rome, 
and  lived  with  M.  Cato,  at  whose  house  he  died. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  674 ;  Diog.  Laert  vii.  34 ;  Plut. 
Cut.  Min.  10  ;  Senec  de  Tranquill.  Animi,  c.  3,  Ep. 
x.  4.) 

5.  An  Erbtrian,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
thtofivinara.  (Photius,  Cod.  119.) 

6.  Of  Rhodes,  a  rhetorician  spoken  of  by  Quin- 
tilian.  (ii.  17.) 

7.  Of  Soli,  a  disciple  of  Zenon.  (Diog.  Laert. 
vii.  38,  121.)  He  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the 
other  Stoics,  that  all  offences  wore  not  equal. 

8.  Of  Tarsus.    [See  Nos.  3  and  4.] 

9.  Of  Tbor,  a  player  on  the  cithara,  was  one  of 
the  performers  who  assisted  at  the  festivities  cele- 
brated at  Susa  in  a  c  324,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Alexander  with  Statim.  There  was 
also  a  tragedian  of  the  same  name,  whose  services 
were  called  into  requisition  on  the  snme  occasion. 
(Athen.  xii.  p.  538.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENODO'RUS  ('ABvvotvpos),  a  Greek 
physician  in  the  first  century  after  Christ  or  the 
beginning  of  the  second.  He  was  probably  a  con- 
temporary of  Plutarch,  by  whom  the  first  book  of 
his  treatise  On  Epidemic  Diteatcs,  'EwiSij^uOo  is 
quoted.   (Svmpos.  viii.  9.  §  1.)       [W.  A.  O.] 

ATHENODO'RUS  ('ABvvbtupos).  1.  A  sta- 
tuary, a  native  of  Cleitor  in  Arcadia,  executed 
statues  of  Zeus  and  Apollo,  which  were  dedicated 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Delphi  after  the  battle 
of  Aegos-potamL  He  was  also  famed  for  his 
statues  of  distinguished  women.    He  was  a  pupil 


of  the  elder  Polycletus,  and  flourished  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  B.  c.  (Paus.  x.  9.  §  8 ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiv.  19,  init,  and  §  26.) 

2.  A  sculptor,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Agesander 
of  Rhodes,  whom  he  assisted  in  executing  tha 
group  of  Laocoon.   [Aoksandbr,]      [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENO'GKNES  CA6r)yoyi^is%the  author  of 
a  work,  probably  a  poem,  entitled  Cephalion. 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  164,  a.) 

ATHENO'GENES  ('Athjwry^j),  a  Christian 
martyr,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty than  that,  when  he  was  proceeding  to  the 
stake,  he  left,  as  a  parting  gift  to  his  friends,  a 
hymn  in  which  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
acknowledged.  We  learn  this  fact  from  St.  Basil, 
by  whom  it  is  incidentally  recorded.  (De  Spirit* 
Sancto,  c  29.)  On  the  supposed  authority  of  this 
testimony,  some  have  erroneously  attributed  to 
Athenogenes  the  morning  hymn  (3m*oj  iudtvoi) 
beginning  Ao*£a  if  partus  0f£,  and  the  evening 
hymn  (vjuyot  i<nrtpir6t)  beginning  4w  iAapov 
cryfaT  96tys.  (For  the  hymns  themselves,  see 
Usher,  Din.  de  Symbolo-Apostolico,  &c.  p.  33  ; 
Thomas  Smith's  Miscellanea  priora,  p.  152;*  Fa- 
bric. B3bl.Gr.  vii.  pp.  171-2.)  But  Basil  in  this 
passage  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  morning 
hymn,  while  he  expressly  distinguishes  the  evening 
hymn  from  that  of  Athenogenes,  and  says  that  he 
does  not  know  who  was  its  author.  Cave  falls 
into  the  above-mentioned  error  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  Historia  Literaria  (ed.  1688),  but  corrects  it 
in  the  dissertation  de  Libris  el  Officii!  Eceietiatticis 
Graecorunii  nppended  to  the  second  volume,  pub- 
lished in  1698.  Le  Moync  makes  Athenogenes 
contemporary  with  Clemens  Alexaiidrinus,  and  re- 
presents him  as  suffering  under  the  emperor  Seve- 
rus.  In  this  chronology  Cave  and  Lumper  concur. 
Gamier,  in  a  note  upon  the  above-cited  passage  in 
Basil,  identifies  this  Athenogenes  with  one  whom 
the  martyrologies  represent  as  suffering  under  Dio- 
cletian. Baronius  and  Tillemont  strangely  suppose 
that  Athenogenes  is  one  and  the  same  with  Athe- 
nagoras,  whose  apology  for  the  Christians  was 
addressed  to  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  his  son 
Commodus.  (Le  Moyne,  Varia  Sacra,  ii.  pp. 
1095-6;  Tillemont,  Mhnoires,  &c  iL  p.  632; 
Lumper,  Historia  TTteoloqico-Critiea,  &c  iv.  pp.  39, 
40  ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  vii.  pp.  1 70-2.)    [J.  M.  M.] 

ATHO'US  ('A0<5o»),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  derived 
from  mount  Athot,  on  which  the  god  had  a  temple. 
(Hesych.  «.  v.;  AeschyL  Aganu  270.)     [L.  S.] 

AT HRYILA'TUS  ( 'ABpvt Aotoj ),  a  Greek 
physician  of  Thasos,  introduced  by  Plutarch  aa 
one  of  the  speakers  in  his  Sympaeiacon  (iii.  4), 
and  who  must  therefore  have  lived  at  the  end  or 
the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ  [\V.  A.  G.j 

ATHYMBRUS  fAfiytCpdi),  ATHYMBRA- 
DUS  ('AMpt)M8os),  and  HYDRE'LUS  C™PV- 
Aoj),  three  brothers,  who  came  from  Lacedaemon, 
and  founded  cities  in  Lydia,  which  were  called  by 
their  names.  These  cities  were  afterwards  de- 
serted by  their  inhabitants,  who  founded  together 
the  town  of  Nysa,  whence  the  latter  regarded 
Athymbrus  as  its  founder.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  650  ; 
Steph.  By*.  ».  v."A0vn6pa.) 

A'TlA,  the  daughter  of  M.  Atius  Balbus  of 
Aricia,  and  of  Julia,  the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar. 
She  was  married  to  C.  Octovius,  and  became  by 
him  the  mother  of  Augustus  Caesar.  (Suet.  Oct. 
4  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii  59.)    She  pretended  that  Augusta* 
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was  the  son  of  Apollo,  who  had  intercourse  with 
her  in  the  form  of  a  dragon,  while  she  was  sleeping 
on  one  occasion  in  the  temple  of  the  god,  (Dion 
Cass.  xlv.  1 ;  Suet  Oct  94.)  She  carefully  at- 
tended to  the  education  of  her  son,  and  is  on  this 
account  classed  by  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  on 
Orators  (c.  29)  along  with  Cornelia,  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi,  and  Aurelia,  the  mother  of  C.  Julius 
Caesar.  Her  husband  died  in  B.  c  59,  when  her 
son  was  only  four  years  of  age,  and  she  afterwards 
married  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  who  was  consul  in 
B.  c.  56.  On  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  she  and 
her  husband  tried  to  dissuade  her  son  from  accept- 
ing the  inheritance  which  his  great-uncle  had  left 
him.  (Plut  Cic  44  ;  Suet.  Oct.  8 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  60  ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  Hi.  10.)  She  died  in  the  first  con- 
sulship of  her  son,  n.  c  43,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  public  funeral  (Suet  OcL  61 ;  Dion.  Cass. 
xlTii.  17.) 

ATI  A  OENS,  plebeian.  The  word  is  always 
written  on  coins  with  one  t ;  but  in  manuscripts  we 
find  both  AttiusnnA  Alius.  This  gensdoes  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  any  great  antiquity,  and  none  of 
its  members  ever  attained  the  consulship ;  but  since 
Augustas  was  connected  with  it  on  his  mother's 
side  [AtiaJ,  the  flattery  of  the  poets  derived  its 
origin  from  Atys,  the  son  of  Alba,  and  father  of 
Capyt.  (Virg.  Acn.  v.  568.)  The  cognomens  of 
the  Atii  are  Balbus,  Labibnus,  Rurus  Varus  : 
for  those  who  have  no  cognomens,  see  Anus. 
The  only  cognomens  which  occur  on  coins  are 
Balbus  and  Lnbicnus.    (Eckhel,  v.  p.  145.) 

ATl'DIUS  GE'MINUS.  [Gbminus.] 

ATl'LlA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian.  On 
coins  the  name  always  occurs  with  only  one  /,  but 
in  MSS.  usually  with  two.  The  cognomens  of  the 
Atilii  under  the  republic  arc,  BuLnus,  Calatinus, 
Long  us,  Rkoulus,  Skrranus  ;  and  of  these  the 
Longi  were  undoubtedly  patricians.  (Dionys.  xi. 
61.)  The  first  member  of  this  gens  who  obtained 
the  consulship  was  M.  Atilius  Rcgulus,  in  b.  c. 
335  ;  and  the  Fasti  contain  several  consuls  of  this 
name  under  the  emperors.  The  only  cognomen 
found  on  coins  is  Sarattus,  which  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  Serranus.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  146.)  For  those 
Atilii  who  have  no  cognomen,  see  Atilius. 

The  annexed  coin  of  the  Atilia  Gens  represents 
on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Pallas  winged,  and  on 
the  reverse  the  Dioscuri,  with  the  inscription  M. 
•   Atill  and  underneath  Roma. 


ATILICI'NUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  seems  to  have  been  attached  to 
the  sect  of  Proculus  (Heinec.  IJitt.  Jur.  Item. 
§  230),  to  whom  he  addressed  a  letter,  which  is 
contained  in  the  Digest  in  an  extract  from  Proculus. 
(Dig.  23.  tit  4.  s.  17.)  He  is  several  times  referred 
to  in  the  Digest  and  is  also  cited  in  the  Institutes 
(2.  tit  14,  pr.)  as  an  authority;  but  there  is  no 
direct  extract  from  him,  and  the  names  of  his  works 
have  not  been  preserved,  though  Bach  (Hid.  Jur. 
Rom.  p.  411)  seems  to  infer  from  Dig.  12.  tit.  4. 
s.  7.  pr.,  that  he  published  respotua.      [J.  T.  G.J 
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ATI'LIUS.  1.  L.  Atilius,  a  plebeian,  consular 
tribune  b.c.  399,  and  again  in  396.  (Liv.  v.  13, 18  j 
Diod.  xiv.  54,  90.)  He  must  be  distinguished  from 
L.  Atilius,  the  consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  444  (Liv. 
iv.  7),  who  was  a  patrician,  and  whose  cognomen 
was  Longus,  as  we  leant  from  Dionysius  (xi.  61). 

2.  L.  At u.  i  uk,  tribune  of  the  plcbs,  B»  c  311, 
brought  forward  a  bill,  in  conjunction  with  his 
colleague,  C.  Marcius,  giving  the  people  the  power 
of  electing  16  military  tribunes  in  the  four  legions, 
the  usual  number  levied  annually.  (Liv.  ix.  30.) 
As  there  were  six  tribunes  in  each  legion,  the  peo- 
ple by  this  bill  had  the  election  of  two- thirds  of 
the  whole  number.  Previously  they  appointed 
only  six ;  the  remaining  eighteen  were  nominated 
by  the  consuls.    (Comp.  Liv.  vii.  5.) 

3.  L.  Atilius,  quaestor  in  &  c.  2)6,  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Cannae  in  the  same  year.  (Liv. 
xxiL  49.) 

4  and  5.  M.  and  C.  Atilii,  duumviri  in  b.  c 
216,  dedicated  the  temple  of  Concord,  which  L. 
Manlius,  the  praetor,  had  vowed.  (Liv.  xxiii.  22.) 

6.  L.  Atili  us,  commander  of  the  Roman  gar- 
rison in  Locri,  escaped  with  his  troops  by  sea, 
when  the  town  was  surrendered  to  Hannibal  in 
a  c.  215.    (Liv.  xxiv.  1.) 

7.  L.  Atilius,  praetor  b.  c.  197,  obtained  Sar- 
dinia as  his  province.    (Liv.  xxxii.  27,  28.) 

8.  L.  Atilius,  served  in  the  fleet  of  Cn.  Octa- 
viua,  who  was  sent  by  the  consul  Paullus  to 
Sam oth race  in  R  c  168,  to  demand  Perseus,  who 
•had  taken  refuge  there.  Atilius  addressed  the 
Samothracian  assembly  in  support  of  this  demand. 
(Liv.  xlv.  5.) 

9.  L.  Atilius,  the  jurist.    See  below. 

10.  Atilius,  one  of  the  libcrtini,  built  an  am- 
phitheatre at  Fidenae  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.  d. 
27  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  slight  and  careless 
manner  in  which  it  was  built  >t  fell  down  tli rough 
the  weight  of  the  spectators,  and  upwards  of 
20,000  persons  perished,  according  to  Suetonius 
(Tilt.  40),  and  as  many  as  50,000,  according  to 
Tacitus,  were  either  injured  or  destroyed.  Atilius 
was  banished  in  consequence.  (Tac.  Am.  iv.  62. 
63.) 

L.  ATI'LIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city. 
By  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  38)  he  is 
called  J'u/'litts  Atilius,  and  in  some  manuscripts  of 
Cicero  (Amk.  c.  2),  Aciliua,  not  Atilius.  He  was 
among  the  earliest  of  the  jurisconsults,  after  Coron- 
enniuh,  who  gave  public  instruction  in  law,  and  he 
was  remarkable  for  his  science  in  profilendo.  He 
was  the  first  Roman  who  was  called  by  the  people 
Sapiens,  although,  before  his  time,  the  jurist  P. 
ScmproniuB  (who  was  consul  B.  c  304)  had  ac- 
quired the  cognomen  Soj>hiu,  less  expressive  to 
Latin  ears.  Sapiens  was  uftcrwards  a  title  fre- 
quently given  to  jurists.  (Gell.  iv.  1.)  Ho  wrote 
Commentaries  on  the  laws  of  the  Twelve,  Tables. 
(Cic  de  Leg.  ii.  23  ;  Heinec.  Hist.  Jur.  Horn.  § 
125.)  [J.  T.G.J 

M.  ATI'LIUS,  one  of  the  early  Roman  poets, 
is  classed  among  the  comic  poets  of  Rome  by  Vul- 
catius  Sedigitua,  who  assigns  him  the  fifth  place 
among  them  in  order  of  merit  (Ap.  6V//.  xv. 
24.)  But  as  Atilius  translated  into  Latin  the 
Electra  of  Sophocles  (Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  2 ;  comp.  Suet 
Oaes.  84),  it  would  appear  that  he  wrote  tragedies 
as  well  as  comedies.  The  latter,  however,  may 
have  been  both  superior  to,  and  more  numerous 
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than,  the  former ;  and  this  would  be  a  sufficient 
reason  why  Sedigitas  classed  him  among  the  comic 
poets,  without  having  recourse  to  the  improbable 
conjecture  of  Weichert  (PoUt.  Latin.  Reliquiae, 
p.  1 39),  that  he  had  turned  the  Electra  of  Sopho- 
cles into  a  comedy.  Among  his  other  plays  we 
have  the  titles  of  the  following:  Mi<r6yofoi  (Cic 
TuscDup.  iv.  11),  Doeotia  (Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  89, 
ed.  Miiller),  'Aypomot,  and  Commorients.  (Varr. 
ap.  tiell.  iii.  3.)  According  to  another  reading 
the  last  three  are  attributed  to  a  poet  Aquillius. 
With  the  exception  of  a  line  quoted  by  Cicero  (ad 
Att.  xiv.  20),  and  a  few  words  preserved  in  two 
passages  of  Varro  (L.  L.  vii.  90,  106),  nothing  of 
Atilius  has  come  down  to  us.  Cicero  (ad  Att.  L  c.) 
calls  him  poUta  durissimus,  and  LiciniuB  describes 
him  as  ferreus  tcriptor.    (Cic.  de  Fin.  I.  c) 

ATTLIUS   FO  HT  U  N  AT  I  A'N  US.  [Fon- 

TUNATIANUH.] 

ATILLA,  the  mother  of  Lucan,  was  accused  by 
Her  own  son,  in  A.  d.  CG,  as  privy  to  the  conspiracy 
against  Nero,  but  escaped  punishment,  though  she 
was  not  acquitted.    (Tac  Ann.  xv.  56,  71.) 

ATIME'TUS,  a  frecdman  and  [naramour  Hi'  IhV 
mitia,  the  aunt  of  Nero,  accused  Agrippina  of 
plotting  against  her  son  Nero,  a.  d.  56.  Agrippina, 
however,  on  this  occasion,  obtained  from  Nero  the 
punishment  of  her  accusers,  and  Atimetus  accord- 
ingly was  put  to  death.  (Toe.  Ann.  xiii.  19,  21, 
22.) 

ATIMETUS,  P.  ATTIUS,  a  physician, 
whose  name  is  preserved  in  an  ancient  inscription* 
and  who  was  physician  to  Augustus.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  he  is  the  same  person  who  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Scribonius  Largus,  in  the  drat  century 
after  Christ,  and  who  is  said  by  him  (De  Compos. 
Medicam,  c  29.  §  120)  to  have  been  the  slave  of 
a  physician  named  Cassius,  and  who  is  quoted  by 
Galen  (De  Cumpot,  Medicam.  tec.  Loco*,  iv.  8,  vol 
xii.  p.  771),  under  the  name  of  Atimetrus  ('Ati- 
hVrp6t). 

A  physician  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned 
in  an  ancient  inscription  with  the  title  Archiater, 
is  most  probably  a  different  person,  and  lived  later 
than  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Fabric.  Bihl.  Gr. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  94,  ed.vet. ;  Rhodius,  Note  on  Scribon. 
Larg.  pp.  188-9.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

There  is  an  epitaph  on  Claudia  Homonoca,  the 
wife  of  an  Atimetus,  who  is  described  as  the  freed- 
man  of  Pamphilus,  the  frecdman  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  which  has  been  published  by  Burmonn 
(Anth.  Lai.  vol.  ii.  p.  90),  Meyer  (Anth.  IjoI.  n. 
1274),  and  Wernsdorf  (Poirt.  LaL  Min.  vol.  iii. 
p.  213),  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  partly  in 
Latin  and  partly  in  Greek,  between  Homonoea  and 
her  husband.  This  Atimetus  is  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  slave  of 
Caaaius,  mentioned  by  Scribonius  (Wernsdorf,  vol. 
iii.  p.  139);  and  Lipsius  (ad  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  19) 
imagines  both  to  be  the  same  as  tho  frecdman  of 
Domitia  spoken  of  above  ;  but  we  can  come  to  no 
certainty  on  the  point 

ATI'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  None  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  gens  ever  attained  the  consulship  ;  and 
the  first  who  held  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the 
state  was  C.  Atinius  Labeo,  who  was  praetor  B.  c 
1 88.    All  the  Atinii  bear  the  cognomen  Lahko. 

A'TIUS.  1.  L.  An i-s,  the  first  tribune  of  the 
second  legion  in  the  war  with  the  Istri,  b.  c.  1 78. 
Lit.  xli.  7.) 

2.  C.  Anus,  tho  Peliguian,  belonged  to  the 
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Pompcian  party,  and  had  possession  of  Sauna, 
when  Caesar  invaded  Italy,  B.  c  49.  Caesar  de- 
spatched M.  Antony  against  the  town,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  opened  the  gates  as  soon  as 
they  saw  Antony's  standards,  while  Atius  cast 
himself  down  from  the  wall.  At  his  own  request 
be  was  sent  to  Caesar,  who  dismissed  him  unhurt. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  i.  1 8.)  Cicero  writes  (ad  Att.  viiL  4) 
as  if  Atius  himself  had  surrendered  the  town  to 
Antony. 

ATLAS  ("ArAof),  according  to  Hesiod  (Thtoa. 
507,  Ac),  a  son  of  Japetus  and  Clymcne,  and  a 
brother  of  Menoetius,  Prometheus, and  Epimetheus; 
according  to  Apollodorus  (i.  2.  $  3),  his  mother's 
name  was  Asia ;  and,  according  to  Hyginus  (Fab. 
Praef.),  he  was  a  son  of  Aether  and  Gaea.  For 
other  accounts  see  Diod.  iii.  60,  iv.  27 ;  Plat.  Cri- 
tia*,  p.  114;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  247.  According  to 
the  description  of  the  Homeric  poems,  Atlas  knows 
the  depth  of  all  the  sea,  and  bears  the  long 
columns  which  keep  asunder,  or  carry  all  around 
(dfxiplt  ixowrt)t  earth  and  heaven.  (Od.  i.  52.) 
Hesiod  only  says,  that  he  bore  heaven  with  his 
head  and  hands.  (Comp.  AeschyL  Prom.  347,  Ac; 
Puus.  v.  18.  §  1,  1 1.  §  2.)  In  these  passages  Atlas 
is  described  either  as  bearing  heaven  alone,  or  as 
bearing  both  heaven  and  earth ;  and  several  mo- 
dern scholars  bnve  been  engaged  in  investigating 
which  of  the  two  notions  was  the  original  one. 
Much  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Homeric 
expression  dfupis  f\owri;  if  the  signification  is 
**  the  columns  which  keep  asunder  heaven  and 
earth,"  the  columns  (mountains)  must  be  conceived 
as  being  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  earth's 
surface;  but  if  they  mean  "bear  or  support  all 
around,"  they  must  be  regarded  as  forming  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth,  upon  which  the  vault  of 
heaven  rests  apparently.  In  either  case,  the  mean- 
ing of  keeping  asunder  is  implied.  In  the  Homeric 
description  of  Atlas  the  idea  of  his  being  a  super- 
human or  divine  being,  with  a  personal  existence, 
seems  to  bo  blended  with  the  idea  of  a  mountain. 
The  idea  of  heaven- bearing  Atlas  is,  according  to 
Letronne,  a  mere  |>ersonification  of  a  cosmographic 
notion,  which  arose  from  the  views  entertained  by 
the  ancients  respecting  the  nature  of  heaven  and  its 
relation  to  the  earth;  and  such  a  personification, 
when  once  established,  was  further  developed  and 
easily  connected  with  other  myths,  such  as  that  of 
the  Titans.  Thus  Atlas  is  described  as  the  leader  of 
the  Titans  in  their  contest  with  Zeus,  and,  being 
conquered,  he  was  condemned  to  the  labour  of  bear- 
ing heaven  on  his  head  and  hands.  (Hesiod,  L  c; 
Hygin.  Fab.  150.)  Still  later  traditions  distort  the 
original  idea  still  more,  by  putting  rationalistic  inter- 
pretations upon  it,  and  make  Atlas  a  man  who  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  mountain.  Thus  Ovid  (Met, 
iv.  6 30,  Ac,  comp.  ii.  296)  relates,  that  Perseus  came 
to  him  and  asked  for  shelter,  which  he  was  refused, 
whereupon  Perseus,  by  means  of  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa, changed  him  into  mount  Atlas,  on  which 
rested  heaven  with  all  its  stars.  Others  go  still 
further,  and  represent  Atlas  as  a  powerful  king, 
who  possessed  great  knowledge  of  the  courses  of 
the  stars,  and  who  was  the  first  who  taught  men 
that  heaven  had  the  form  of  a  globe  Hence  the 
expression  that  heaven  rested  on  his  shoulders  w.ts 
regarded  as  a  mere  figurative  mode  of  speaking. 
(Diod.  iii  60,  iv.  27;  Paus.  ix.  20.  §  3 ;  Serv.  ad 
Aen.  i.  745;  Tsetz.  ad  Lycophr.  873.)  At  first, 
the  story  of  Atlas  referred  to  one  mountain  only, 
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which  wu  believed  to  exist  on  the  extreme  boundary 
of  the  earth  ;  but,  as  geographical  knowledge  extend- 
ed, the  name  of  Atlas  was  transferred  to  other  places, 
and  thus  we  read  of  a  Mauritania!!,  Italian,  Arcadian, 
and  even  of  a  Caucasian,  Atlas.  (Apollod.  iii.  1 0.  §  1 ; 
Dionys.  i.  61;  Scrv.  ad  Acn.  viii.  134.)  The  com- 
mon opinion,  however,  was,  that  the  heaven-bearing 
Atlas  was  in  the  north-western  part  of  Africa,  and 
the  range  of  mountains  in  that  part  of  the  world 
bears  the  name  of  Atlas  down  to  this  day.  Atlas  is 
said  to  hare  been  the  father  of  the  Pleiades  by 
Pleione  or  by  Hesperis,  of  the  H  yndes  and  Hespe- 
rides  by  Aethra,  and  of  Oenomiius  and  Maca  by 
Sterope.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  1 ;  Diod.  iv.  27;  Serv. 
mdAen.  viii.  130.)  Dione  and  Calypso,  and  Hyas 
■nd  Hesperus,  are  likewise  colled  his  children. 
(Horn.  Od.  vii.  245  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  83.)  Atlas  was 
painted  by  Panaenus  on  the  parapet  surrounding 
the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  (Paus.  v.  1 1.  §  2); 
•n  the  chest  of  Cypselus  he  was  seen  carrying  hea- 
ven and  holding  in  his  hands  the  golden  apples  of 
the  Hesperides ;  and  on  the  throne  of  Apollo  at 
Amvclae  he  was  likewise  represented.  (Pans.  v. 
18.  §  1,  iiL  18.  §7;  com  p.  Heffter,  in  the  Allium. 
ScAulzeitung  for  1832,  No.  74,  &c. ;  E.  Gerhard, 
Ardteinoros  tuui  die  1  le#periden%  Berlin,  1838; 
KumtUatt  for  1836,  No.  64,  Ac;  (i.  Hermann, 
DisMrtatio  de  AUantc^  Lips.  1820.)         [L.  8.] 

ATOSSA  (*ATo<xffa),  the  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
and  the  wife  successively  of  her  brother  Cambyse% 
of  Smcrdis  the  Mngian,  and  of  Darcius  Hysta*pis, 
over  whom  she  possessed  great  influence.  Excited 
by  the  description  of  0 recce  given  her  by  Demo- 
ccdes  [Dkmockdk*],  she  is  said  to  have  urged 
Durcius  to  the  invasion  of  that  countiy.  She  bore 
Dareius  four  sona,  Xerxes,  Masistes,  Achacmenes 
and  Hystaspes.  (Herod,  iii.  fa'8,  88,  133,  134, 
vii.  2,  3,  64,  82,  97 ;  Aeschyl.  I\  rmt.)  According 
to  a  talc  related  by  AspuMUs  (ad  Arutot.  Ethic,  p. 
P24),  Atosaa  was  killed  and  eaten  by  her  son 
Xerxes  in  a  fit  of  distraction. 

Hellanicus  related  (Tatian,  c.  Grace,  init.  ;Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  307,  ed.  Par.  1629),  that  Atossa 
was  the  first  who  wrote  cpisth-s.  This  statement 
is  received  by  Bcntley  (Fkaiaru,  p.  385,  &c.),and 
is  employed  by  him  as  one  argument  against 
the  authenticity  of  the  pretended  epistles  of  Pha- 
lari*.  [C.P.M.] 

ATRATl'NUS,  a  family-name  of  the  Sem- 
pronia  gens.  The  Atratini  were  patricians,  and 
were  distinguished  in  the  early  history  of  the  re- 
public ;  but  after  the  year  B.  c.  380,  no  member  of 
the  family  is  mentioned  till  a.  c  34. 

1.  A.  Skmpkonii's  Atratinus,  consul  a.  c. 
497.  (Liv.  ii.  21;  Dionys.  vL  1.)  He  had  the 
charge  of  the  city  when  the  battle  of  the  lake 
Kt'v'illua  was  fought  (Dionys.  vi.  2),  which  is  va- 
riously placed  in  498  and  496.  [See  p.  90,  b.] 
He  waa  consul  again  in  491,  when  he  exerted 
himself  with  his  colleague  in  obtaining  a  supply  of 
corn  for  the  people.  (Liv.  ii.  34  ;  Dionys.  vii.  20.) 
In  the  war  with  the  Hemicans  and  Volscians  in 
487,  Atratinus  was  again  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  city.  (Dionys.  viii.  64.)  He  waa  interrex 
in  482.    (Dionys.  viii.  90.) 

2.  A  Sempronii'8  A.  p.  Atratinus,  ton  of 
No.  1,  consular  tribune  b.  c  444,  the  year  in  which 
this  office  was  first  instituted.  In  consequence  of 
•  defect  in  the  auspices,  he  and  his  colleagues  re- 
signed, and  consuls  were  appointed  in  their  stead, 
(liv.  iv.  7  ;  Dionys,  xL  61 ;  Diod.  xii.  32.) 
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3.  L.  Skmpronius  A.  p.  Atratinus,  son  of 
No.  1,  consul  B.  c  444.  He  was  censor  in  tha 
following  year  with  L.  Papirius  Mugillanus,  and 
they  were  the  first  who  heU  this  office.  (Dionys. 
xi.  62,  63  ;  Liv.  iv.  7,  8 ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  ix.  21.) 

4.  A.  SRMPROMV8  L.  p.  A.  n.  Atratinus, 
son  of  No.  3,  was  consular  tribune  three  times,  in 
».  c.  425,  420,  and  416.  (Liv.  iv.  35,  44,  47  ; 
Diod.  xii.  81,  xiii.  9.) 

5.  C.  Skmpkonius  A.  p.  A.  N.  Atratinuh, 
son  of  No.  2,  whence  he  is  called  by  Livy  (iv.  44) 
the  ftatruclis  of  No.  4,  was  consul  B.  c.  423,  and 
had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Volscians. 
Through  his  negligence  and  carelessness  the  Ro- 
man army  was  nearly  defeated,  and  was  saved 
only  through  the  exertions  of  Sex.  Tempanius,  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  cavalry.  The  battle  was  un- 
decided, when  night  put  an  end  to  it  ;  and  both 
armies  abandoned  their  camps,  considering  it  lost. 
The  conduct  of  Atratinus  excited  great  indignation 
at  Rome,  and  he  was  accordingly  accused  bv  the 
tribune  L.  Hortensius,  but  the  charge  was  dropt 
in  consequence  of  the  entreaties  of  Tempanius  and 
three  others  of  his  colleagues,  who  had  served  under 
Atratinus  and  had  been  elected  tribunes.  It 
was  revived,  however,  in  420,  and  Atratinus  was 
condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  (Liv.  iv.  37 — 
42,  44  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  5.  §  2.) 

6.  A.  Skmpronius  Atratinus,  master  of  the 
horse  to  the  dictator,  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus, 
B.  c.  380.    (Liv.  vi.  28.) 

7.  I*  Srmpronius  Atratinuh,  the  accuser  of 
M.  Caelius,  whom  Cicero  defended,  f  Comp.  Suet. 
de  Chir.  Itket.  2.)  In  his  speech  which  has  como 
down  to  us,  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  Atratinus. 
(Pro  Gael.  1,  3,  7.)  This  Atratinus  is  apparently 
the  same  as  the  consul  of  a.  c.  34,  elected  in  tha 
place  of  M.  Antony,  who  resigned  in  his  favour. 
(Dion  Cuss.  xlix.  39.) 

ATRAX  ("Arpo^),  a  son  of  Peneius  and  Bum, 
from  whom  the  town  of  At  rax  in  Hestiaeotis  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  Byz. 
s.  r.)  He  was  the  father  of  Hippodaineia  and 
Coenis,  the  latter  of  whom  by  the  will  of  Poseidon 
was  changed  into  a  man,  and  named  Caenus.  (An- 
tonin.  Lib.  17;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  190,  &c.)  [L.S.] 

ATRE1DES  ('ATp«187ji),  a  patronymic  from 
Atreus,  to  designate  his  sons  and  descendants. 
When  used  in  the  singular,  it  commonly  designates 
Agamemnon,  but  in  the  plural  it  signifies  the  two 
brothers,  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus.  (Horn.  //.  L 
12,  Ac. ;  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  4.  7,  &c)         [L.  S.] 

ATREUS  CArp**/!),  a  son  of  Pclops  and  Hip- 
podameia,  a  grandson  of  Tantalus,  and  a  brother  of 
Thyestes  and  Nicippe.  [Pelopk.]  He  was  first 
married  to  Cleola,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Pleisthenes ;  then  to  Aerope,  the  widow  of  his  w>n 
Pleisthenes,  who  was  the  mother  of  Agamemnon, 
Menelaus,  and  Annxibia,  either  by  Pleisthenes  or 
by  Atreus  [AgamkjjnonJ  ;  and  lastly  to  Pelopia, 
the  daughter  of  his  brother  Thyestes.  (Schol.  ad 
Eurij>.  Ore*.  5;  Soph.  Aj.  1271 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  83, 
Ac;  Serv.  ad  A  en.  i.  462.)  The  tragic  fate  of  the 
house  of  Tantalus  gave  ample  materials  to  the  tra- 
gic poets  of  Greece,  but  the  oftener  the  subjects 
were  handled,  the  greater  were  the  changes  and 
modifications  which  the  legends  underwent ;  but 
the  main  points  are  collected  in  Hyginus.  Tha 
story  of  Atreus  begins  with  a  crime,  for  he  and  hia 
brother  Thyestes  were  induced  by  their  mother 
Hippodameia  to  kill  their  stepbrother  Chrysippus, 
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the  son  of  Pelops  nnd  the  nymph  Axioche  or  Ha- 
muli. (Hygin.  Fab.  85;  Schol.  ad  Horn.  It.  ii.  104.) 
According  to  the  Scholiast  on  Thucydides  (i.  9), 
who  seems  himself  to  justify  the  remark  of  his 
commentator,  it  was  Pelops  himself  who  killed 
Chryaippus.  Atreus  and  Thyestes  hereupon  took 
to  flight,  dreading  the  consequences  of  their  deed, 
or,  according  to  the  tradition  of  Thucydides,  to 
escape  the  fate  of  Chrysippus.  Sthcnclus,  king  of 
Mycenae,  and  husband  of  their  sister  Nicippe  (the 
Schol.  on  Thucyd.  calls  her  Astydameia)  invited 
them  to  come  to  Midea,  which  he  assigned  to  them 
as  their  residence.  (Apollod,  ii.  4.  §  6.)  When 
afterwards  Eurystheus,  the  son  of  Sthenelus, 
marched  out  against  the  Heracleids,  he  entrusted 
the  government  of  Mycenae  to  his  uncle  Atreus; 
and  after  the  fall  of  Eurystheus  in  Attica,  Atreus 
became  his  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae. 
From  this  moment,  crimes  and  calamities  followed 
one  another  in  rapid  succession  in  the  house  of 
Tantalus.  Thyestes  seduced  Aerope,  the  wife  of 
Atreus,  and  robbed  him  also  of  the  lamb  with  the 
golden  fleece,  the  gift  of  Hermes.  (Eustath.a<///o»i. 
p.  184.)  For  this  crime,  Thyestes  was  expelled 
from  Mycenae  by  his  brother";  but  from  his  place 
of  exile*  he  sent  Pleisthenes,  the  son  of  Atreus, 
whom  he  had  brought  up  as  his  own  child,  com- 
manding him  to  kill  Atreus.  Atreus  however  slew 
the  emissary,  without  knowing  that  he  was  his 
own  son.  This  part  of  the  story  contains  a  mani- 
fest contradiction;  for  if  Atreus  killed  Pleisthenes 
under  these  circumstances,  his  wife  Aerope,  whom 
Thyestes  had  seduced,  cannot  have  been  the  widow 
of  Pleisthenes.  (Hygin.  Fab.  86 ;  Schol.  ad  Horn. 
ii.  249.)  In  order  to  obtain  an  opportunity  for 
taking  revenge,  Atreus  feigned  to  be  reconciled  to 
Thyestes,  and  invited  him  to  Mycenae.  When 
the  request  was  complied  with,  Atreus  killed  the 
two  sons  of  Thyestes,  Tantalus  and  Pleisthenes, 
and  had  their  flesh  prepared  and  placed  it  before 
Thyestes  as  a  meal.  After  Thyestes  had  eaten 
some  of  it,  Atreus  ordered  the  arms  and  bones  of 
the  children  to  be  brought  in,  and  Thyestes,  struck 
with  horror  at  the  sight,  cursed  the  house  of  Tan- 
talus and  fled,  and  Helios  turned  away  his  face 
from  the  frightful  scone.  (Aeschyl.  Agam.  1598; 
Soph.  Aj.  1266.)  The  kingdom  of  Atreus  was 
now  vibited  by  scarcity  and  famine,  and  tho  ora- 
cle, when  consulted  about  the  means  of  averting 
the  calamity,  advised  Atreus  to  call  back  Thyestes. 
Atreus,  who  went  out  in  search  of  him,  came  to 
king  Thesprotus,  and  as  he  did  not  find  him  there, 
he  married  his  third  wife,  Pelopia,  the  daughter  of 
Thyestes,  whom  Atreus  believed  to  be  a  daughter 
of  Thesprotus.  Pelopia  was  at  the  time  with  child 
by  her  own  father,  and  after  having  given  birth  to 
a  boy  (Aegisthus),  she  exposed  him.  The  child, 
however,  was  found  by  shepherds,  and  suckled  by 
a  goat ;  and  Atreus,  on  hearing  of  his  existence, 
aent  for  him  and  educated  him  as  his  own  child. 
According  to  Aeschylus  (Agam.  1605),  Aegisthus, 
when  yet  a  child,  was  banished  with  his  father 
Thyestes  from  Mycenae,  and  did  not  return  thi- 
ther until  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood.  After- 
wards, when  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  had  grown 
up,  Atreus  sent  them  out  in  search  of  Thyestes. 
They  found  him  at  Delphi,  and  led  him  back  to 
Mycenae.  Here  Atreus  had  him  imprisoned,  and 
aent  Aegisthus  to  put  him  to  death.  But  Aegis- 
thus was  recognised  by  his  father;  and.  returning 
to  Atreus,  he  pretended  to  have  killed  Thyestes, 
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and  slew  Atreus  himself,  who  was  just  offering  up 
a  sacrifice  on  the  sea-coast  (Hygin.  Fak.  HH.) 
The  tomb  of  Atreus  still  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  (ii.  1 6.  §  5.)  The  treasury  of  Atreus 
and  his  sons  at  Mycenae,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  (/.  c),  is  believed  by  some  to  exist  still 
(Miiller,  Orcbom.  p.  239)  ;  but  the  ruins  which 
Midler  there  describes  are  above  ground,  whereas 
Pausanias  calls  the  building  CvAyaia.       [L.  S.J 

Q.  A'TRIUS,  was  left  on  the  coast  in  Britain 
to  take  care  of  the  ships,  b.  c.  54,  while  Caesar 
himself  marched  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
(Caes.  //.  fi.  v.  9,  10.) 

P.  ATRIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  belonged  to 
Pompey  s  party,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  Caesar 
in  Africa,  b.  c.  47,  but  his  life  was  spared.  (Caee. 
B.  A/r.  68,  89.) 

AT  ROM  ET  US.    [Abrciiines,  p.  36,  b.] 

ATROPATES  ('ArpowAntt),  called  Atrapa  by 
Diodorus  (xviii.  4),  a  Persian  satrap,  apparently  of 
Media,  had  the  command  of  the  Medea,  together 
with  the  Cadusii,  Albani,  and  Saccsinae,  at  the 
battle  of  Guagamcla,  b.  c  331.  After  the  death  of 
Dareius,  he  was  made  satrap  of  Media  by  Alexan- 
der. (Arrian,  iii.  8,  iv.  18.)  His  daughter  was 
married  to  Perdiccas  in  the  nuptials  celebrated  at 
Susa  in  b.  c  324  ;  and  he  received  from  his  father- 
in-law,  after  Alexander's  death,  the  province  of  the 
Greater  Media.  (Arrian,  vii  4 ;  Justin,  xviii.  4  ; 
Diod.  /.  c.)  In  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
called  after  him  Media  Atropatene,  he  established 
an  independent  kingdom,  which  continued  to  exist 
down  to  the  time  of  Strabo.  (Strab.  xi  p.  523.) 
It  was  related  by  some  authors,  that  Atropates  on 
one  occasion  presented  Alexander  with  a  hundred 
women,  said  to  be  Amazons ;  but  Arrian  (vii.  1 3) 
disbelieved  the  story. 

A'TROPOS.    [  Moirak.] 

ATT  A,  T.  QUINCTIUS,  a  Roman  comic  poet, 
of  whom  very  little  more  is  known  than  that  he 
died  at  Rome  in  B.  c  78,  and  was  buried  at  the 
second  milestone  on  the  Praenestine  road.  (Hiero- 
nym.  in  Etueb.  Chron.  01.  175,  3.)  His  surname 
Atta  was  given  him,  according  to  Festus  (».  r.), 
from  a  defect  in  his  feet,  to  which  circumstance 
many  commentators  suppose  that  Horace  alludes 
in  the  lines  (Ep.il  1.  79), 

M  Recte,  nccne,  crocum  floresque  perambulct  Attao 
Fabula,  si  dubitem 

but  the  joke  is  so  poor  and  far-fetched,  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  father  it  upon  Horace.  It  appears, 
however,  from  this  passage  of  Horace,  that  the 
plays  of  Atta  were  very  popular  in  his  time.  Atta 
is  also  mentioned  by  Fronto  (p.  95,  ed.  Rom.);  but 
the  passage  of  Cicero  (pro  Sestio,  51 ),  in  which  his 
name  occurs,  is  evidently  corrupt. 

The  comedies  of  Atta  belonged  to  the  class  called 
by  the  Roman  grammarians  togaiae  tabernariae 
(Diomedes,  iii.  p.  487,  cd.  Putsch),  that  is,  come- 
dies in  which  Roman  manners  and  Roman  persons 
were  introduced.  The  titles  and  a  few  fragments 
of  the  following  plays  of  Atta  have  come  down  to 
us:  Aedilkia  (Gell.  vii.  9;  Diomed.  iii  p.  487); 
Aquae  Calidae  (Non.  Marc.  p.  133.  11,  139.  7); 
Conciliatrix  (Ocll  vii.  9);  Lucubraiio  (Non.  Marc, 
p.  468.  22);  Matertora,  though  this  was  probably 
written  by  Afranius,  and  is  wrongly  ascribed  to 
Atta  (Schol.  Cruqu.  ad  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  80);  Mega- 
lewna  (Scrv.  ad  Virg.  Ed.  vii.  33);  Socnu  (Pris- 
cian,  vii.  p.  764);  Supplicatio  (Macrob.  Sat.  ii  14)t 
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Tiro  Proficiseens.  (Priscian,  viii.  p.  828.)  The 
fragment!  of  Atta  are  collected  by  Bothe,  in  PoL't. 
Seem.  Lot.  vol.  v.  par.  ii.  p.  97,  &c ;  compare  Wei- 
chert,  Poi't.  Lot.  Reliquiae^  p.  345. 

ATTAOI'NUS  CATT«ryrroi),  the  son  of  Phry- 
rvon,  one  of  the  leading  men  in  Thebes,  betrayed 
Thebes  to  Xerxes  on  his  invasion  of  Greece  (Pans, 
vii.  10.  §  1),  and  took  an  active  part  in  favour  of 
the  Persians.  He  invited  Mardonius  and  fifty  of 
the  noblest  Persians  in  his  army  to  a  splendid 
banquet  at  Thebes,  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Plataea,  a  c.  479.  After  the  battle,  the  Greeks 
marched  against  Thebes,  and  required  Attaginus, 
with  the  other  partisans  of  the  Median  party,  to 
be  delivered  up  to  them.  This  was  at  first  refused ; 
but,  after  the  city  had  been  besieged  for  twenty 
days,  his  fellow-citixens  determined  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  Greeks.  Attaginus  made  his  | 
escape,  but  his  family  were  handed  over  to  Pausa- 
nias,  who  dismissed  them  without  injury.  (Herod, 
ix.  15,  86,  88 ;  A  then.  iv.  p.  148,  e.) 

ATTALI'ATA,*  MICHAEL,a  judge  and  pro- 
consul under  Michael  Ducas,  emperor  of  the  East, 
at  whose  command  he  published,  a.  d.  1073,  a 
work  containing  a  system  of  law  in  95  titles,  under 
the  name  woiiffia  voixikov  ifroi  -rpaynartK^.  This 
work  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Leunclavius, 
and  edited  by  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
volume  of  his  collection.  Jus  Graeoo-Romanuau 
If  it  is  a  poem,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  title, 
no  one  has  yet  observed  the  fact  or  discovered  the 
metre  in  which  it  is  written.  TloiiiiM  vofuxtv  is 
usually  translated  opus  de  jure.  The  historians  of 
Roman  law  before  Hitter  (Rittcr,  ad  Hcinec.  Hist. 
J.  R.  §  406)  wrote  ir^vrj/ia  for  s-ohuio.  There  are 
many  manuscripts  of  the  work  in  existence,  which 
differ  considerably  from  the  printed  edition  of 
Leunclavius.  (Bach,  Hist.  J.  R.  p.  682  )  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  extracts  from  a  similar  con- 
temporary work,  aivotyit  riv  vofiwr,  by  Michael 
Psdlus,  are  given  by  Leunclavius  as  scholia  to  the 
work  of  Attaliata,  and  printed  as  if  they  were 
prose,  whereas  they  aro  really  specimens  of  the 
woAiTuro)  <rr(xot,  or  popular  verses,  in  which  ac- 
cent or  emphasis  is  supposed  to  supply  the  place  of 
qnantity.  [Pbxllcs.]  (Hcimbach,  Awcdota,  i. 
125—6  ;  C.  E.  Zachariae,  Historiae  Juris  Graeco- 
Rotnani  delincatio^.  71,  Heidelberg,  1 839.)  [J.T.G.] 

ATHA'LION  ('ATToAfoM'),  a  physician,  who 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippo- 
crates, which  is  now  lost  His  date  is  very  uncer- 
tain, as  he  is  mentioned  only  in  the  preface  to  the 
Commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  falsely  ascribed  to 
Oribasiua,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ.  [W.  A.  G.] 

A'TTALUS  ("AttoAo j).  1 .  One  of  the  generals 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  uncle  of  Cleopatra, 
whom  Philip  married  in  a  c.  337.  He  is  called 
by  Justin  (ix.  5),  and  in  one  passage  of  Diodorus 
(xvii.  2V,  the  brother  of  Cleopatra ;  but  this  is  un- 
doubtedly a  mistake.  (Wess.  ad  Diod.  xvi.  93, 
xvii.  2.)    At  the  festivities  in  celebration  of  the 

*  The  quantity  of  the  name  appears  from  the 
last  lines  of  an  epigram  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
Leunclavius : 

TfTjper*?  M  rn  ypa<pri  (ptKcxppdyut 
'O  Mixoi)A  cb^rfwerrof  ,AttoA«»o't7jj. 
In  some  MSS.  the  name  in  the  title  of  the  work 
is  spelled  " AttoAhstttj t.    It  u  derived  from  the 
place  Attala. 


marriage  of  his  niece,  Attalus,  when  the  guests 
were  heated  with  wine,  called  upon  the  company 
to  beg  of  the  gods  a  legitimate  (yy^atot)  successor 
to  the  throne.  This  roused  the  wrath  of  Alexan- 
der who  was  present,  ar»d  a  brawl  ensued,  in  which 
Philip  drew  his  sword  and  rushed  upon  his  son. 
Alexander  and  his  mother  Olympias  withdrew  from 
the  kingdom  (Plot.  Ale-x.  7;  Justin,  ix.  7;  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  557,  d.  e.);  but  though  they  soon  afterwards 
returned,  the  influence  of  At  talus  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  weakened.  Philip's  connexion  with 
Attalus  not  only  thus  involved  him  in  family  dis- 
sensions, but  eventually  cost  him  his  life.  Attalus 
had  inflicted  a  grievous  outrage  upon  Pausanias,  a 
youth  of  noble  family,  and  one  of  Philip's  body- 
guard. Pausanias  complained  to  Philip ;  but,  as 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  the  punishment  of  the 
I  offender,  be  resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  the  king 
himself,  and  accordingly  assassinated  him  at  the 
festival  at  Aegae  in  a  c.  336.  [Phii.ip.]  (Arist. 
Pol.  v.  8.  §  10;  Diod.  xvi.  93;  Plut.  Alex.  10; 
Justin,  ix.  6.)  Attalus  was  in  Asia  at  the  time  of 
Philip's  death,  as  ho  had  been  previously  sent  thi- 
ther, along  with  Parmenion  and  Amyntas  in  the 
command  of  some  troops,  in  order  to  secure  tho 
Greek  cities  in  Western  Asia  to  the  cause  of  Phi- 
lip. (Diod.  xvi.  91  ;  Justin,  ix.  5.)  Attalus  could 
have  little  hope  of  obtaining  Alexander's  pardon,  and 
therefore  entered  very  readily  into  the  proposition 
of  Demosthenes  to  rebel  against  the  new  monarch. 
But,  mistrusting  his  power,  he  soon  afterwards  en- 
deavoured to  make  terms  with  Alexander,  nnd 
sent  him  the  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
Demosthenes.  This,  however,  produced  no  change 
in  the  purpose  of  Alexander,  who  had  previously 
sent  Hecatacus  into  Asia  with  orders  to  arrest  At- 
talus, and  convey  him  to  Macedon,  or,  if  this  could 
not  be  accomplished,  to  kill  him  secretly.  Heca- 
teus  thought  it  safer  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  and 
had  him  assassinated  privately.  (Diod.  xvii.  2, 
3,  5.) 

2.  Son  of  Andromcncs  the  Stymphacan,  and  one 
of  Alexander's  officers,  was  accused  with  his  bro- 
thers, Amyntas  and  Simmias,  of  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  conspiracy  of  Philotns,  a  c.  330,  but 
was  acquitted,  together  with  his  brothers.  [Axtvs- 
tab,  No.  4.]  In  a  c.  328,  Attalus  was  left  with 
Polysperchon  and  other  officers  in  Bactria  with 
part  of  the  troops,  while  the  king  himself  marched 
against  the  Sogdians.  (Arrian,  iv.  16.)  Ho  ac- 
companied Alexander  in  his  expedition  into  India, 
and  was  employed  in  several  important  duties. 
(Arrian,  iv.  27,  v.  12.)  In  Alexander's  last  ill- 
ness, a  t.  323,  he  was  one  of  the  Beven  chief  offi- 
cers who  passed  the  night  in  the  temple  of  Serapis 
at  Babylon,  in  order  to  learn  from  the  god  whether 
Alexander  should  be  carried  into  the  temple.  (Ar- 
rian, vii.  -6.) 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Attalus  joined 
Perdiccas,  whose  tiatcr,  Atalante,  he  had  married. 
He  accompanied  his  brother-in-law  in  his  unfortu- 
nate campaign  against  Egypt  in  a  c.  321,  and  had 
the  command  of  the  fleet.  After  the  murder  of 
Perdiccas,  all  his  friends  were  condemned  to  death 
by  tho  army ;  Atalante,  who  was  in  the  camp,  was 
immediately  executed,  but  Attalus  escaped  his 
wife's  fate  in  consequence  of  his  absence  with  the 
fleet  at  Pelusium.  He  forthwith  sailed  to  Tyre, 
where  the  treasures  of  Perdiccas  had  been  depo- 
sited. These,  which  amounted  to  as  much  as  800 
talents,  were  surrendered  to  hun  by  Archclaua, 
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who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  town,  and 
by  means  of  these  he  toon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  10,000  foot  and  800  hone.  He  remained 
at  Tyre  for  tome  time,  to  collect  the  friends  of 
Pcrdiccas  who  had  escaped  from  the  army ;  but 
then,  instead  of  uniting  his  forces  immediately  with 
those  of  Alcetas,  the  brother  of  Perdiccaa,  he  tailed 
to  the  coast  of  Caria,  where  he  became  involved  in 
a  contest  with  the  Rhodians,  by  whom  he  was 
completely  defeated  in  a  sea-fight.  (Diod.  xviii.  37; 
Arrian,  ap.  PkoL  Cod.  92,  p.  72,  a.,  ed.  Bckker.) 
After  this,  he  joined  Alcetas;  but  their  united 
forces  were  defeated  in  Pisidia  by  Antigonus,  who 
had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  party  of 
Perdiccaa.  Alcetas  escaped  for  a  time,  but  Attalus 
with  many  others  was  taken  prisoner.  (Diod.  xviii. 
44,  45.)  This  happened  in  a  c  320;  and  he  and 
his  companions  remained  in  captivity  till  a  c.  317, 
when  they  contrived  on  one  occasion  to  overpower 
their  guards,  and  obtain  possession  of  the  castle 
in  which  they  were  confined.  Before  they  could 
effect  their  escape,  the  castle  was  surrounded  with 
troops  from  the  neighbourhood.  They  continued, 
however,  to  defend  it  for  a  year  and  four  months ; 
but  at  length  were  ohliged  to  yield  to  superior 
numbers.  (Diod.  xix.  16.)  We"  do  not  hear  of 
Attalus  after  this  :  his  daughters  were  with  Olym- 
pias  in  a  &  317.  (Diod.  xix.  35.) 

3.  Arrian  speaks  (ii.  9,  iii.  12)  of  an  Attalus  who 
was  the  commander  of  the  Agrianians  in  Alexander's 
army  at  the  battles  of  Issu%  a.  c.  333,  and  Guaga- 
mcla,  a  c.  331.  He  seems  to  be  a  different  person 
from  the  son  of  Andromenes. 

4.  One  of  the  chief  officers  in  the  infantry  of 
Alexander.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  a  c. 
323,  the  infantry  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  Alexander's  generals;  and  in 
the  tumult  which  ensued,  Attalus,  according  to 
Justin  (xiii.  3)  sent  persons  to  murder  Pcrdiccas, 
though  this  is  generally  attributed  to  Meleoger. 
He  is  again  mentioned  in  the  mutiny  of  the  army 
at  Triparadisus  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas  in  ac. 
321.  (Arrian,  ap.  J'hoL  Cod.  92,  p.  71,  b.  10.)  It 
is  evident,  from  both  of  these  circumstances,  that 
this  Attalus  must  be  a  different  person  from  the 
son  of  Andromenes. 

ATTALUS,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Pcr- 
gamus.  I.  Was  the  son  of  Attalus,  the  brother 
of  Philetaerus,  and  Antiochis,  daughter  of  Achaeus 
(not  the  cousin  of  Antiochus  the  Great).  I  Eumknes.] 
He  succeeded  his  cousin,  Eumenes  I.,  in  a  c.  241. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  Asiatic  prince*  who  ven- 
tured to  make  head  against  the  Gauls,  over  whom 
he  gained  a  decisive  victory.  After  this  success, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  king  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  C24  ; 
Paus.  i.  8.  §  1,  x.  15.  §  3  ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  16;  Po- 
lyb.  xviii.  24),  and  dedicated  a  sculptured  repre- 
sentation of  his  victory  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 
(Paus.  i.  25.  §  2.)  He  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
putes in  the  family  of  the  Selcucidae,  and  in  a  c. 
229  conquered  Antiochus  Hierax  in  several  battles. 
(Porphyr.  ap.  Euteb.  Grate  p.  186  ;  Euseb.  Chran. 
Arm.  p.  347.)  Before  the  accession  of  Seleucus 
Ceraunus  (a  c.  226),  he  had  made  himself  master 
of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  mount  Taurus. 
Seleucus  immediately  attacked  him,  nnd  by  a  c. 
221  Achaeus  [Achakus]  had  reduced  his  domi- 
nions to  the  limits  of  Pergamus  itsel£  (Polyb.  iv. 
48.) 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  Rho- 
dians  and  Byzantines  (a  c.  220),  Attalus  took  part 
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with  the  latter,  who  had  done  their  utmost  to  bring 
about  a  peace  between  him  and  Achaeus  (Polyb. 
iv.  49),  but  he  was  unable  to  render  them  any  effec- 
tive assistance.  In  a  c.  218,  with  the  aid  of  a 
body  of  Gaulish  mercenaries,  he  recovered  several 
cities  in  Aeolis  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  but 
was  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  successes  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  so  alarmed  the  Gauls, 
that  they  refused  to  proceed.  (Polyb.  v.  77,  78.) 
In  b.  c.  216,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Antiochus  the  Great  against  Achaeus.  (v.  107.) 
In  a  c.  21 1,  he  joined  the  alliance  of  the  Romans 
and  Aetolians  against  Philip  and  the  Achaean*. 
(Liv.  xxvi.  24.)  In  209,  he  was  made  praetor  of 
the  Aetolians  conjointly  with  Pyrrhias,  and  in  the 
following  year  joined  Sulpicius  with  a  fleet.  After 
wintering  at  Aegina,  in  207  he  overran  Peparcthus, 
assisted  in  the  capture  of  Orcus,  and  took  Opus. 
While  engaged  in  collecting  tribute  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  town,  he  narrowly  escaped  falling 
into  Philip's  hands;  and  hearing  that  Prusias, 
king  of  Bithynia,  had  invaded  Pergamus,  he  re- 
turned to  Asia.  (Liv.  xxvii.  29,  30,  33,  xxviii. 
3—7;  Polyb.  x.  41,  42.) 

In  ac.  205,  in  obedience  to  an  injunction  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  the  Romans  sent  an  embassy  to 
Asia  to  bring  away  the  Idaean  Mother  from  Pea- 
sinus  in  Phrygia,  Attalus  received  them  graciously 
and  assisted  them  in  procuring  the  black  stone 
which  was  the  symbol  of  the  goddess.  (Liv.  xxix. 
10,  11.)  At  the  general  peace  brought  about  in 
204,  Prusias  and  Attalus  were  included,  the  for- 
mer as  the  ally  of  Philip,  the  latter  as  the  ally  of 
the  Romans,  (xxix.  12.)  On  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities  between  Philip  and  the  Rhodians,  Atta- 
lus took  part  with  the  latter;  and  in  a  c  201, 
Philip  invaded  and  ravaged  his  territories,  but  was 
unable  to  take  the  city  of  Pergamus.  A  sea-fight 
ensued,  off  Chios,  between  the  fleet  of  Philip  and 
the  combined  fleets  of  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians, 
in  which  Philip  was  in  fact  defeated  with  conside- 
rable loss,  though  he  found  a  pretext  for  claiming  a 
victory,  because  Attalus,  having  incautiously  pur- 
sued a  Macedonian  vessel  too  far,  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  own,  and  make  his  escape  by  land. 
After  another  ineffectual  attempt  upon  Pergamus, 
Philip  retired.  (Polyb.  xvi.  1—8  ;  Liv.  xxxii.  33.) 

In  200,  Attalus,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Athe- 
nians crossed  over  to  Athens,  where  the  most  flat- 
tering honours  were  paid  him.  A  new  tribe  was 
created  and  named  Attalis  after  him.  At  Athens 
he  met  a  Roman  embassy,  and  war  was  formally 
declared  against  Philip.  (Polvb.  xvi.  25,  26;  Liv. 
xxxi.  14,  15  ;  Paus.  L  5.  §  5,  8.  §  1.)  In  the 
same  year,  Attalus  made  some  ineffectual  attempts 
to  relieve  Abvdos,  which  was  besieged  by  Philip. 
( Polyb.  xvi.  25,  30-34.)  In  the  campaign  of  1 99, 
he  joined  the  Romans  with  a  fleet  and  troops. 
Their  combined  forces  took  Oreus  in  Euboea.  (Liv. 

xxxi.  44 — 17.)  Attalus  then  returned  to  Asia  to 
repel  the  aggressions  of  Antiochus  III.,  who  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  his  absence  to  attack 
Pergamus,  but  was  induced  to  desist  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxi.  45 — 47, 

xxxii.  8.  27.) 

In  198,  Attalus  again  joined  the  Romans,  and, 
after  the  campaign,  wintered  in  Aegina  In  the 
spring  of  197,  he  attended  an  assembly  held  at 
Thebes  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  the  Boeotians 
from  the  cause  of  Philip,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
speech  was  struck  with  apoplexy.    He  wa»  coo- 
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Teyed  to  Pergamus,  and  died  the  tame  year,  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 
forty-four  year*.  (Lit.  xxxiL  16,  19,  23,  24,  33, 
xxxiiL  2,21 ;  Polyb.  xviL  2,  8,  16,  xviii.  24,  xxiL 
2,  &c)  At  a  ruler,  hi*  conduct  wu  marked  by 
wisdom  and  justice  ;  he  was  a  faithful  ally,  a  gene- 
rous friend,  and  an  affectionate  husband  and  fa- 
ther. 11c  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences.  (Diog. 
Laert  iv.  8 ;  Athen.  xv.  p.  697;  Plin.  H.  N.  viiL 
74,  xxxiv.  19.  §  24,  xxxv.  49.)  By  his  wife, 
Apollonias  or  Apollonis,  he  had  four  sons :  Eumenes, 
who  succeeded  him,  Altai  us,  Philetaerus,  and 
Alheuaeus. 

II.  Surnamed  Philadelphia's,  was  the  second 
son  of  Attalus  I.,  and  was  born  in  B.  c.  200.  (Lu- 
cian,  Macrob,  12 ;  Strab.  xiiL  p.  624.)  Before  his 
accession  to  the  crown,  we  frequently  And  him  em- 
ployed by  his  brother  Eumenes  in  military  opera- 
tions. In  b.  c.  190,  during  the  absence  of  Eume- 
nes, he  resisted  an  invasion  of  Seleucus,  the  son  of 
Antiochus,  and  was  afterwards  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Mount  Sipylus.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  18,  43.)  In 
ii.  c  189,  he  accompanied  the  consul  Cn.  Manlius 
Yulso  in  his  expedition  into  Galatia.  (Liv.  xxxviiL 
12  ;  Polyb.  xxiL  22.)  In  182,  he  served  his  bro- 
ther in  his  war  with  Pharnaces.  (Polyb.  xxv.  4,  6.) 
In  171,  with  Eumenes  and  Athenaeus,  he  joined 
the  consul  P.  Litinius  Crassus  in  Greece.  (Liv. 
xlii.  55,  58,  65.)  lie  was  several  times  sent  to 
Home  as  ambassador :  in  B.  c.  192,  to  announce 
that  Antiochus  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  (Liv. 
xxxv.  23);  in  181,  during  the  war  between  Eume- 
nes and  Pharnaces  (Polyb.  xxv.  6);  in  167,  to  con- 
gratulate the  Romans  on  their  victory  over  Perseus. 
Eumenes  being  in  ill-favour  at  Rome  at  this  time, 
Attalus  was  encouraged  with  hopes  of  getting  the 
kingdom  for  himself ;  but  was  induced,  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  a  physician  named  Stratius,  to 
abandon  his  designs.  (Liv.  xlv.  19,20;  Polyb. 
xxx.  1 — 3.)  In  164  and  160,  he  was  again  sent 
to  Rome.  (Polyb.  xxxi.  9,  xxxii.  3,  5.) 

Attalus  succeeded  his  brother  Eumenes  in  B.  c. 
159.  His  tint  undertaking  was  the  restoration  of 
Ariarathes  to  his  kingdom.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  23.) 
In  156,  he  was  attacked  by  Prusias,  and  found 
himself  compelled  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Romans  and  his  allies,  Ariarathes  and  Mithridates. 
In  n.  c  154,  Prusias  was  compelled  by  the  threats 
of  the  Romans  to  grant  peace,  and  indemnify  At- 
talus for  the  losses  he  had  sustained.  (Polyb.  iii.  5, 
xxxii.  25,  &c,  xxxiiL  1,  6,  10,  1 1 ;  Appian,  MUhr. 
3,  &c;  Diod.  xxxi.  Exc.  p.  589.)  In  152,  he  sent 
some  troops  to  aid  Alexander  Balus  in  usurping  the 
throne  of  Syria  (Porphyr.  ap.Euteb.  p.  187;  Jus- 
tin, xxxv.  1),  and  in  149  he  assisted  Nicomedes 
against  his  father  Prusias.  He  was  also  engaged 
in  hostilities  with,  and  conquered,  Diegylis,  a  Thra- 
cian  prince,  the  father- in- law  of  Prusias  (Diod. 
xxxiiL  Exc  p.  595,  &c. ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  6'24),  and 
sent  some  auxiliary  troops  to  the  Romans,  which 
assisted  them  in  expelling  the  pseudo-Philip  and 
in  taking  Corinth.  (Strab.  /.  c;  Paus.  vii.  16.  §  8.) 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  resigned  him- 
self to  the  guidance  of  his  minister,  Philopoemen. 
(Plut.  Mor.  p.  792.)  He  founded  Philadelphia  in 
Lydia  (Steph.  Byz.  t.v.)  and  Attaleia in  Pamphylia. 
(Strab.  xlv.  p.  667.)  He  encouraged  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  was  himself  the  inventor  of  a  kind  of 
embroidery.  (Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  39,  xxxv.  36.  §  19, 
viiL  74  ;  Athen.  viii.  p.  346,  xiv.  p.  634.)  He 
died  B.  c.  138,  aged  eighty-two. 


III.  Surnamed  Philomktor,  was  the  son  of 
Eumenes  II.  and  Stratonice,  daughter  of  Ariara- 
thes, king  of  Cappodocia.  While  yet  a  boy,  he 
was  brought  to  Rome  (b.  c  152),  and  presented  to 
the  senate  at  the  same  time  with  Alexander  Balas. 
He  succeeded  his  uncle  Attalus  II.  B.  c  138.  He 
is  known  to  us  chiefly  for  the  extravagance  of  his 
conduct  and  the  murder  of  his  relations  and  friends. 
At  hut,  seized  with  remorse,  he  abandoned  all 
public  business,  and  devoted  himself  to  sculpture, 
statuary,  aud  gardening,  on  which  he  wrote  a  work. 
He  died  B.  c  133  of  a  fever,  with  which  he  was 
seized  in  consequence  of  exposing  himself  to  the 
sun's  rays  while  engaged  in  erecting  a  monument 
to  his  mother.  In  his  will,  he  mode  the  Romans 
his  heirs.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  624  ;  Polyb.  xxxiiL  16; 
Justin,  xxxvi.  14;  Diod.  xxxiv.  Exc.  p.  601  ; 
Varro,  R.  /?.  Praef.  i  ColumelL  LI.  §  8;  Plin. 
//.  N.  rviii.  5  ;  Liv.  Epit.  38  ;  Plut.  7i6.  Graock. 
1 4  ;  Veil  Pat.  iL  4  ;  Florus,  iL  20;  Appian.  Miihr. 
62,  BtlL  GVe.  v.  4.)  His  kingdom  was  claimed 
by  Aristonicus.  [Aristokicus.]      [C.  P.  M.] 

ATTALUS,  emperor  of  the  West  for  one  year 
(a.  d.  409,  410),  the  first  raised  to  that  office 
purely  by  the  influence  of  barbarians.  He  was 
born  in  Ionia,  brought  up  as  a  Pagan  (Philos- 
torgius, xii.  3),  and  received  baptism  from  an  Arian 
bishop.  (Sozomcn,  IlisL  Eccl.  ix.  9.)  Having  be- 
come senator  and  praefect  of  the  city  at  the  time 
of  Alaric's  second  siege  of  Rome,  he  was,  after  the 
surrender  of  the  place,  declared  emperor  by  the 
Gothic  king  and  his  army,  in  the  place  of  Hono- 
rius, and  conducted  by  them  in  state  to  Ravenna, 
where  he  sent  an  insulting  message  to  Honorius, 
commanding  him  to  vacate  the  throne,  amputate 
his  extremities,  and  retire  to  a  desolate  island. 
(Philostorgius,  xiL  3.)  But  the  union  of  pride  and 
folly  which  he  had  shewn  in  the  first  days  of  his 
reign,  by  proposing  to  rcannex  Egypt  and  the  East 
to  the  empire  (Sozomen,  Hut.  Eccl.  ix.  8),  and  later 
by  adopting  measures  without  Alaric's  advice,  in- 
duced the  Gothic  chief  to  depose  him  on  the  plain 
of  Ariminum.  (Zosimus,  vi.  6 — 13.)  After  the 
death  of  Alaric,  he  remained  in  the  camp  of  Ataul- 
phus,  whom,  as  emperor,  he  had  made  count  of  the 
domestics,  and  whose  nuptials  with  Placidia  he  ce- 
lebrated as  a  musician.  He  was  again  put  forward 
by  Ataulphus  as  a  rival  emperor,  during  the  insur- 
rection of  Jovinus,  but  on  being  abandoned  by  him 
(Olympiod.  apud  PhoL  p.  58),  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  on  being  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Hono- 
rius, was  condemned  to  a  sentence  with  which  he 
had  himself  threatened  Honorius  in  his  former  pros- 
perity, viz.  the  amputation  of  bis  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and  perpetual  banishment  to  the  island  of 
Li  pari,  a.  n.  416.  (Philostorgius,  xii.  4,  with 
Godefroy's  Dissertations.) 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  silver  coin  of 
this  emperor,  once  in  the  collection  of  Cardinal 
Albano,  and  supposed  to  be  unique.  It  is  remark- 
able as  exceeding  in  size  all  known  ancient  silver 
coins,  and  weighs  about  1203  grains,  and  in  the 
usual  numismatic  language  would  be  represented 
by  the  number  133. 

The  obverse  is,  prikci'b.  attalvs.  p.  p.  atg., 
a  protome  of  Attalus,  turned  to  the  right,  wearing 
a  fillet  ornamented  with  pearls  round  his  forehead, 
and  the  paludamentutn  fastened  across  the  right 
shoulder  with  the  usual  India* 

The  reverse  is,  invicta.  roma.  aetkhna.  r.  *. 
Rome,  hclmcted  and  draped  to  the  feet,  shv 
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ting  in  front  on  a  chair  ornamented  on  each  tide 
with  lions'  heads ;  in  the  right  hand  she  holds  a 
globe,  on  which  a  small  Victory  is  standing  and 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a  crown  and  in  her  left  a 
branch  of  palm ;  the  left  rests  upon  a  spear  with 
a  long  iron  head,  and  inverted.         [A.  P.  S.] 


ATTALU8,  literary.  1.  A  Stoic  philosopher 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  was  defrauded  of  his 
property  by  Sejanus,  and  reduced  to  cultivate  the 
ground.  (Senec.  Sua*.  2.  p.  17,  ed.  Bip.)  He  taught 
the  philosopher  Seneca  (Ep.  108),  who  frequently 
quotes  him,  and  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms. 
(Comp.  Nat.  Quest,  ii.  50,  Ep.  9,  63,  67,  72.  81, 
109.)  The  elder  Seneca  describes  him  (Suas.Lc) 
as  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  by  far  the  acuteit 
philosopher  of  his  age.  We  have  mention  of  a 
work  of  his  on  lightning  {Nat.  QuaesL  ii.  48) ;  and 
it  is  supposed  that  he  may  be  the  author  of  the 
Uapoifxicu  referred  to  by  Hesychius  (s.r.  Koplvrowrt) 
as  written  by  one  Attalus. 

2.  A  Sophist  in  the  second  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  son  of  Polemon,  and  grandfather  of 
the  Sophist  Hermocratcs.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph. 
ii.  25.  §  2.)  His  name  occurs  on  the  coins  of 
Smyrna,  which  are  figured  in  Olcarius's  edition 
of  Philostratus  (p.  609).  They  contain  the  in- 
scription ATTAA02  20*12.  TAI2  nATPISl 
2MTP.  AAO&,  which  is  interpreted,  "Attalus,  the 
Sophist,  to  his  native  cities  Smyrna  and  Laodicea." 
The  latter  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  place  of 
his  birth,  the  former  to  have  adopted  him  as  a 
citizen. 

ATTALUS  ("ATToAot),  a  physician  at  Rome 
in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Soranus,  and  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
Methodici.  He  is  mentioned  by  Galen  (de  Afeth. 
Med.  xiii.  15.  vol.  x.  p.  910,  &c)  as  having  mis- 
taken the  disease  of  which  the  Stoic  philosopher 
Theagencs  died.  [W.  A.  O.J 

A'TTALUS  (  'AttoXoj),  an  Athenian  statuary, 
the  son  of  Andragathus.  Paasanias  (ii.  19.  §  3) 
mentions  a  statue  of  Apollo  Lykeios,  in  the  temple 
of  that  god  at  Argo%  which  was  made  by  him. 
His  name  has  been  found  on  a  statue  discovered  on 
the  site  of  the  theatre  at  Argos  (Bockh,  Corp.  Ins. 
No.  1 146),  and  on  a  bust.  (Welcker,  AWA'aW, 
1827,  No.  82.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

ATTII  IS  or  ATTIS  ("Arto  or'Ams),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Cranaus,  from  whom  Attica,  which  was  be- 
fore called  Actaea,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Paus.  i.  2.  §  5.)  The  two  birds  into  which 
Pliilomele  and  her  sister  Procnc  were  metamor- 
phosed, were  likewise  called  Attis.  (Martial,  i.  54. 
9,  v.  67.  2.)  [L.  S.J 

ATTIA'NUS,  CAF/LIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
was  the  tutor,  and  afterwards  the  intimate  friend, 
of  Hadrian.  On  the  death  of  Trajan,  Attianus,  in 
conjunction  with  Plotina,  caused  Hadrian  to  be 
proclaimed  emperor;  and  the  latter  after  his  ac- 
efftsion  enrolled  Attianus  in  the  senate,  made  him 
pmefectus  praetorio,  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
insignia  of  the  consulship.    He  subsequently  fell, 
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however,  under  the  displeasure  of  the  emperoe. 
(Sport.  Hadr.  1,  4,  8,  15 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  1.) 
ATTICA.   [Atticus,  T.  Pomponiuh.J 
A'TTICUS,  ANWNIUS,  a  Roman  rhetori- 
cian of  the  age  of  Seneca  and  Quintilian.  (Senec 
Sua*.  2.  p.  19,  ed.  Hip.)  [L.  S.J 

A'TTICUS,  bishop  of  Constantinoplk,  wai 
born  at  Se baste,  now  Sivas,  in  Armenia  Minor. 
He  was  educated  in  the  ascetic  discipline  of  the 
Macedonian  monks,  under  the  eye  of  Kustathius,  a 
celebrated  bishop  of  that  sect.  However,  when 
Atticus  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  he  conformed 
to  the  orthodox  church.  He  was  ordained  a  pres- 
byter at  Constantinople ;  and  in  the  violent  con- 
tentions between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of 
the  famous  Chrysostoro,  he  sided  with  the  latter. 
After  the  death  of  Arsacius,  who  had  been  elevated 
to  the  see  of  Constantinople  on  occasion  of  the  se- 
cond banishment  of  Chrysostom,  Atticus  succeeded 
to  the  office,  although  the  illustrious  exile  was  still 
living.  The  ecclesiastical  historians,  Socrates  and 
Soxomeu,  describe  Atticus  as  a  man  of  great  na- 
tural prudence,  and  both  of  them  testify  that  he 
administered  the  affairs  of  tho  church  with  wisdom 
and  success.  His  learning  seems  to  have  been 
respectable;  his  preaching,  we  are  told,  was  not 
attractive.  His  general  manner  was  extremely 
winning,  and  he  was  particularly  distinguished  for 
his  liberality  to  the  poor.  On  hearing  that  distress 
amounting  almost  to  famine  prevailed  at  Nicaea,  he 
sent  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
fering population,  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  Cal- 
liopius,  the  bishop  of  the  place,  which  is  extant  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Socrates.  In  his 
treatment  of  heretics,  he  is  said  to  have  exhibited 
a  judicious  combination  of  kindness  and  severity. 
Ho  spoke  charitably  of  the  Novatians,  and  com- 
mended their  inflexible  adherence  to  the  true  faith 
under  the  persecutions  of  Constantius  and  Yalcns, 
though  he  condemned  their  terms  of  communion  as 
being  in  the  extreme  of  rigour.  It  is  recorded, 
however,  by  Marius  Mercator  that  when  Coelestiu*, 
the  well-known  disciple  of  Pelagius,  visited  Con- 
stantinople, Atticus  expelled  him  from  the  city, 
and  sent  letters  to  the  bishops  of  various  sees, 
warning  them  against  him.  He  was  himself  laid 
under  sentence  of  excommunication  by  the  western 
bishops  for  refusing  to  insert  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased Chrysostom  in  the  diptychs  or  church  regis- 
ters. In  the  end,  Atticus  complied  with  the  de- 
mand, and  was  again  received  into  the  communion 
of  the  western  churches.  He  is  said  by  Socrates  to 
have  foretold  bis  own  death  :  the  prophecy,  how- 
ever, amounted  to  no  more  than  this — that  he  told 
his  friend  Calliopius  that  he  should  not  survive  the 
ensuing  autumn  ;  and  the  event  corresponded  with 
his  prognostication.  He  died  in  the  twenty- first 
year  of  his  episcopate.  Gennadius  informs  us  that 
he  wrote,  in  opposition  to  the  Ncstorian  doctrine, 
au  excellent  treatise  de  Fide  et  Viryinitatu,  which 
he  dedicated  ad  Jir<pnat,  that  is,  to  the  daughters 
of  the  eastern  emperor,  Arcadius.  This  work  has 
perished  ;  and  nothing  from  the  pen  of  Atticus  has 
survived,  except  the  following  short  pieces :  1.  A 
letter  to  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  exhorting 
him  to  follow  his  own  example,  and  insert  the 
name  of  Chrysostom  in  the  sacred  tables.  This  is 
preserved  in  the  Church  History  of  Niccphorus 
Callisti.  2.  The  above-mentioned  letter  to  Callio- 
pius. 3.  A  few  inconsiderable  fragments  extant 
in  the  writings  of  Marius  Mercator  and  Thoodoret, 
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and  the  appendix  to  the  acts  of  the  council  of 
Cbalcedon.  (Socrates,  Mst.  Red.  vi.  20,  vii.  25 ; 
Sozomen,  Hi»U  Red.  viiL  27 ;  Theodorct,  Hist.  Reel. 
v.  3  ;  Marius  Mercator,  Optmiy  ed.  Baluz.  pp.  1 33, 
184,  185  ;  Gennadius,  de  Virit  IUustribta,  c  52  ; 
Nicephorus  Callisti,  xiv.  26.)  [J.  M.  M.] 

ATTICUS,  CU'RTIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
wu  one  of  the  few  companions  whom  Tiberius 
took  with  him  when  he  retired  from  Rome  to  Ca- 
prcae  in  a.  d.  2b'.  Six  years  afterwards,  a.  d.  32, 
Atticus  fell  a  victim  to  the  arts  of  Sejanus.  (Tac 
Ann.  iv.  58,  vi.  10.)  He  is  supposed  by  Lipsius 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Atticus  to  whom  two  of 
Ovid's  Epistles  from  Pontus  (ii.  4,  7)  are  ad- 
dressed. 

A'TTICUS,  DIONY'SIUS,  of  Pergamus,  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Apollodorus  of  Pergamus, 
who  was  also  the  teacher  of  Augustus.  [Apollo- 
dorus, No.  22.J  He  was  himself  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric  and  the  author  of  several  works,  in  which 
he  explained  the  theory  of  bis  master.  It  would 
appear  from  his  surname  that  he  resided  at  Athens. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  625  ;  Quintil.  iii.  1.  §  18.) 

A'TTICUS  HERO'DES,  TIBE'RIUS  CLAU'- 
PIUS,  the  most  celebrated  Greek  rhetorician  of 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  was  born 
about  a.  D.  104,  at  Marathon  in  Attica.  He  be- 
longed to  a  very  ancient  family,  which  traced  its 
origin  to  the  fabulous  Acacidae.  His  father, 
whose  name  was  likewise  Atticus,  discovered  on 
his  estate  a  hidden  treasure,  which  at  once  made 
him  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  his  age.  His 
son  Alticus  Hcrodes  afterwards  increased  this 
wealth  by  marrying  the  rich  Annia  Regilla.  Old 
Atticus  left  in  his  will  a  clause,  according  to  which 
every  Athenian  citizen  was  to  receive  yearly  one 
mina  out  of  his  property  ;  but  his  son  entered  into 
a  composition  with  the  Athenians  to  pay  them 
once  for  all  five  minas  each.  As  Atticus  however, 
in  paying  the  Athenians,  deducted  the  debts  which 
B.ime  citizens  owed  to  his  father,  they  were  exas- 
perated against  him,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
great  benefits  he  conferred  upon  Athens,  borc  him 
a  grudge  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Atticus  H erodes  received  a  very  careful  educa- 
tion, and  the  most  eminent  rhetoricians  of  the 
time,  such  as  Scopclianus,  Favorinus,  Sccundus, 
and  Polemon,  were  among  his  teachers :  he  was 
instructed  in  the  Platonic  philosophy  by  Taurus 
Tyrius,  and  in  the  critical  study  of  eloquence  by 
Theagenes  of  Cnidus  and  Munatius  of  Tralles. 
After  completing  his  studies,  he  opened  a  school  of 
rhetorie  at  Athens,  and  afterwards  at  Rome  also, 
where  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  ever  after  entertained 
a  high  esteem  for  him,  was  among  his  pupils.  In 
A.  D.  143  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  raised  him 
to  the  consulship,  together  with  C.  Bellicius  Tor- 
quatus;  but  as  Atticus  cared  more  for  his  fame  as 
a  rhetorician  than  for  high  offices,  he  afterwards 
returned  to  Athens,  whither  he  was  followed  by  a 
great  number  of  young  men,  and  whither  L.  Vcrus 
also  was  sent  as  his  pupil  by  the  emperor  M.  Aure- 
lius. For  a  time  Atticus  was  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  free  towns  in  Asia  ;  the  exact 
period  of  his  life  when  he  held  this  office  is  not  known, 
though  it  is  believed  that  it  was  a.  d.  125  when  he 
himself  was  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  At 
a  later  time  he  performed  the  functions  of  high 
priest  at  the  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens  in 
honour  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.  The  wealth 
and  influence  of  Atticus  Herodes  did  not  fail  to 


raise  up  enemies,  among  whom  Theodotus  and 
Demostratus  made  themselves  most  conspicuous. 
His  public  as  well  as  his  private  life  was  attacked 
in  various  ways,  and  numerous  calumnies  were 
spread  concerning  him.  Theodotus  and  Demos- 
tratus wrote  speeches  to  irritate  the  people  against 
him,  and  to  excite  the  emperor's  suspicion 
respecting  his  conduct.  Atticus  Herodes,  there- 
fore, found  it  necessary  to  travel  to  Sirmium, 
where  M.  Aurelius  was  staying  ;  he  refuted  the 
accusations  of  the  Athenian  deputies,  and  only 
some  of  his  freedmen  were  punished.  These  an- 
noyances at  last  appear  to  have  induced  him  to 
retire  from  public  life,  and  to  spend  his  remaining 
years  in  his  villa  Ccphisia,  near  Marathon,  sur- 
rounded by  his  pupils.  The  emperor  M.  Aurelius 
sent  bim  a  letter,  in  which  he  assured  him  of  his 
unaltered  esteem.  In  the  case  of  Atticus  Hcrodes 
tbe  Athenians  drew  upon  themselves  the  just 
charge  of  ingratitude,  for  no  man  hud  ever  done  so 
much  to  assist  his  fellow-citizens  and  to  embellish 
Athens  at  his  own  expense.  Among  the  great 
architectural  works  with  which  he  adorned  the 
city,  we  may  mention  a  race-course  (stadium)  of 
white  Pentclic  marble,  of  which  ruins  are  still  ex- 
tant ;  and  the  magnificent  theatre  of  Regilla,  with 
a  roof  made  of  cedar- wood.  His  liberality,  how- 
ever, was  not  confined  to  Attica :  at  Corinth  ho 
built  a  theatre,  at  Olympia  an  aqueduct,  at  Delphi 
a  race-course,  and  at  Thermopylae  a  hospital.  He 
further  restored  with  his  ample  means  several 
decayed  towns  in  Peloponnesus,  Boeotin,  Euboen, 
and  Epeirus,  provided  the  town  of  Canusium  in 
Italy  with  water,  and  built  Triopium  on  the 
Appian  road.  It  also  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that 
he  intended  to  dig  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  but  as  tbe  emperor  Nero  had  entertained 
the  same  plan  without  being  able  to  execute  it, 
Atticus  gave  it  up  for  fear  of  exciting  jealousy  and 
envy.  His  wealth,  generosity,  and  still  hi* 
skill  as  a  rhetorician,  spread  his  fame  over  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  world.  He  is  believed  to 
have  died  at  the  age  of  76,  in  a.  d.  180. 

If  we  look  upon  Atticus  Hcrodes  as  a  man,  it 
must  be  owned  that  there  scarcely  ever  was  a 
wealthy  person  who  spent  bis  property  in  a  more 
generous,  noble,  and  disinterested  manner.  The 
Athenians  appear  to  have  felt  at  last  their  own  in- 
gratitude ;  for,  after  his  death,  when  his  freedmen 
wanted  to  bury  him,  according  to  his  own  request, 
at  Marathon,  the  Athenians  took  away  his  body, 
and  buried  it  in  the  city,  where  tbe  rhetorician 
Adrianus  delivered  the  funeral  oration  over  it. 
Atticus's  greatest  ambition  was  to  shine  as  a  rhe- 
torician ;  and  this  ambition  was  indeed  so  strong, 
that  on  one  occasion,  in  his  early  life,  when  he  had 
delivered  an  oration  before  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
who  was  then  in  Pannonia,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
throwing  himself  into  the  Danube  because  his  at- 
tempt at  speaking  had  been  unsuccessful.  This 
failure,  however,  appears  to  hare  proved  a  stimulus 
to  him,  and  he  became  the  greatest  rhetorician  of 
his  century.  His  success  as  a  teacher  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  great  number  of  his  pupils,  most  of 
whom  attained  some  degree  of  eminence.  His  own 
orations,  which  were  delivered  extempore  and  with- 
out preparation,  are  said  to  have  excelled  those  of 
all  his  contemporaries  by  the  dignity,  fulness,  and 
elegance  of  the  style.  fGcll.  L  2,'ix.  2,  xix.  12.) 
PhUostratus  praises  his  orator)-  for  its  pleasing  and 
harmonious  flow,  as  well  as  for  its  simplicity  and 
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power.  The  lose  of  the  works  of  Atticus  renders 
it  impossible  for  ua  to  form  an  independent  opinion, 
and  even  if  they  had  come  down  to  us,  it  ia  doubt- 
ful whether  we  could  judge  of  them  aa  favourably 
aa  the  ancients  did  ;  for  we  know,  that  although  he 
did  not  neglect  the  atudy  of  the  beat  Attic  orators, 
yet  he  took  Critiaa  aa  hia  great  modeL  Among  hia 
numerous  worka  the  following  onlv  are  specified  by 
the  ancients:  1.  Aiyot  avTocrx*^loh  °r  speeches 
which  he  had  delivered  extempore.  2.  A<aAf{«ir, 
treatises  or  dialogues,  one  of  which  was  probably 
the  one  mentioned  in  the  Etvmologicum  Magnum 
($.  v.&paiip)  vtpl  ydfiov  trvnitvatvs.  3.  *E<piMi«pf8<r, 
or  diaries.  4.  'EwioroKaL  All  these  worka  are  now 
lost  There  exists  an  oration  irtpl  woAitWoj,  in 
which  the  Thcbana  are  called  upon  to  join  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  in  preparing  for  war  against  Archelaus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  which  has  come  down  to 
us  under  the  name  of  Atticus  Herodes.  But  the 
genuineness  of  this  declamation  is  very  doubtful ; 
at  any  rate  it  has  very  little  of  the  character  which 
the  ancients  attribute  to  the  oratory  of  Atticus. 
The  44  Defenaio  Palamedis,"  a  declamation  usually 
ascribed  to  Gorgias  the  Sophist,  has  lately  been  at- 
tributed to  Atticus  Herodes  by  H.  E.  Fosa  in  hia 
dissertation  De  Goryia  Jjnontino,  &c.  Halae,  1828, 
8vo.  p.  100,  Ac. ;  but  hia  arguments  arc  not  satis- 
factory. The  declamation  *tf>l  woKnt'tas  is  printed 
in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orators,  and  also  by 
R.  Fiorillo  in  his  I/erodis  Attici  quite  supermini, 
aJmonilionibuM  illuttr^  Leipzig,  1801,  8to.,  which 
work  contains  a  good  account  of  the  life  of  Atticus 
Herodes.  (Compare  Philostratua,  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  1 ; 
Suid.  $.v.  'Hpci&vt;  Westcrmann,  Gctch.  der  GriecL 
JieredtsamL  §  90.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  1 607, 
two  small  columns  with  inscriptions,  and  two  others 
of  Pentelic  marble  with  Greek  inscriptions,  were 
discovered  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Triopium,  the 
country  scat  of  Atticus,  about  three  miles  from 
Rome.  The  two  former  are  not  of  much  importance, 
but  the  two  latter  are  of  considerable  interest.  They 
are  written  in  hexameter  verse,  the  one  consisting 
of  thirty-nine  and  the  other  of  fifty-nine  lines. 
Some  have  thought,  that  Atticus  himself  was  the 
author  of  these  versified  inscriptions ;  but  at  the 
head  of  one  of  them  there  appears  the  name 
MappciWou,  and,  aa  the  atyle  and  diction  of  the 
other  closely  resemble  that  of  the  former,  it  has 
been  inferred,  that  both  are  the  productions  of 
Marccllus  of  Sida,  a  poet  and  physician  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  These  inscriptions, 
which  arc  known  by  the  name  of  the  Triopian  in- 
scriptions have  often  been  printed  and  discussed, 
as  by  Visconti  (Inscrizioni  grccche  Triopee,  con 
rrrsioni  ed  ostervaxioni,  Rome,  1794,  fol.),  Fiorillo 
(/.'.),  in  Brunck's  Analecta  (ii.  302),  and  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  {Append.  50  and  51,  ed.  Tauch- 
nita.)  [L.  S.] 

ATTICUS,  NUME'RIUS,  a  senator  and  a 
man  of  praetorian  rank,  who  swore  that  after  the 
death  of  Augustus  he  saw  the  emperor  ascending 
up  to  heaven.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  46  ;  Suet  Aug.  100.) 

ATTICUS,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  lived  in 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  under,  the 
emperor  M.  Aurelius.  (Synccll.  vol.  L  p.  666,  ed. 
Dindorf.)  Eusebiua  has  preserved  (I'raep.  Ev. 
xv.  4 — 9,  &c.)  some  extracts  from  hia  worka,  in 
which  he  defends  the  Platonic  philosophy  against 
Aristotle.  Porphyry  (Vit.  Plotin.  c.  14)  makca 
mention  of  the  vnofur^unra  of  a  Platonic  Atticus, 
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but  they  may  have  been  written  by  Herodes 
Atticus. 

ATTICUS,  T.  POMPO'NIUS,  was  born  at 
Rome,  B.  c  109,  three  years  before  Cicero, 
and  was  descended  from  one  of  the  moat  an- 
cient equestrian  families  in  the  state.  Hia 
proper  name  after  hia  adoption  by  Q.  Caecilius, 
the  brother  of  his  mother,  was  Q.  Caecilius  Q.  F. 
Pomponianus  Atticus,  by  which  name  Cicero  ad- 
dressed him  when  he  congratulated  him  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  inheritance  of  his  uncle.  (Ad  Att.  iii. 
20.)  His  surname,  Atticus,  was  probably  given 
him  on  account  of  his  long  residence  in  Athena 
and  hia  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature. 

His  father,  T.  Pomponiua,  was  a  man  of  culti- 
vated mind ;  and  as  he  possessed  considerable  pro- 
perty, he  gave  his  son  a  liberal  education.  He  was 
educated  along  with  L.  Torquatua,  the  younger  C. 
Marius,  and  M.  Cicero,  and  was  distinguished 
above  all  his  school-fellows  by  the  rapid  progresa 
which  he  made  in  his  studies.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  still  young;  and  shortly  after  hia 
father's  death  the  first  civil  war  broke  out  Atticus 
was  connected  by  ties  both  of  affinity  and  friend- 
ship with  the  Marian  party  ;  for  bis  cousin  Anicia 
had  married  the  brother  of  the  tribune,  P.  Sulpiciua 
Rufus,  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  Sulla,  and 
Atticus  himself  was  a  personal  friend  of  hia  old 
school-fellow,  the  younger  Marius.  He  resolved, 
however,  to  take  no  part  in  the  contest  and  ac- 
cordingly withdrew  to  Athens  in  a  &  85,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  moveable  property,  under 
the  pretext  of  prosecuting  hia  studies.  The  de- 
termination which  he  came  to  on  this  occasion,  he 
steadily  adhered  to  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Con- 
tented with  his  equestrian  rank,  he  abstained 
from  suing  fur  public  honours,  and  would  not 
mix  himself  up  with  any  of  the  political  parties 
into  which  all  classes  were  divided  for  the  next 
fifty  years.  But  notwithstanding  this,  he  lived  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  of  all  parties;  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  certain  charm  in  his  manners  and  conver- 
sation which  captivated  all  who  had  intercourse 
with  him.  Though  he  had  assisted  the  younger 
Marius  with  money  in  his  flight  Sulla  was  so 
much  pleased  with  him  on  his  visit  to  Athens  in 
a.  c  84,  after  the  Mithridatic  war,  that  he  wished 
to  take  him  with  him  to  Home  ;  and  on  Atticus) 
desiring  to  remain  in  Athens,  Sulla  presented  him 
with  all  the  presents  he  had  received  during  his 
stay  in  that  city.  Atticus  enjoyed  also  the  friend- 
ship of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Brutus  and  Casaius, 
Antony  and  Octavianus.  But  the  most  intimate 
of  all  his  friends  was  Cicero,  whose  correspondence 
with  him,  beginning  in  the  year  n.  c  68  and  con- 
tinued down  to  Cicero'a  death,  supplies  ua  with 
varioua  particulars  respecting  the  life  of  Atticus, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  given  in  the  article 
Cicero.  Atticus  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  a.  c. 
65,  when  political  affaire  had  become  more  aettled ; 
and  the  day  of  hia  departure  waa  one  of  general 
mourning  among  the  Atheniana,  whom  he  bad 
assisted  with  loans  of  money,  and  benefited  in 
various  waya.  During  his  residence  at  Athena,  he 
purchased  an  estate  at  Buthrotum  in  Epeirus,  in 
which  place,  aa  well  as  at  Athens  and  afterwards 
at  Rome,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  hia  time, 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits  and  commercial  under- 
taking*.   He  died  in  n.  c.  32,  at  the  age  of  77,  of 
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voluntary  starvation,  when  he  found  that  he  was 
Attacked  by  an  incurable  illness.  His  wife  Pilia, 
to  whom  he  was  married  on  the  12th  of  February, 
B.  c.  56,  when  he  was  fifty-three  years  of  age, 
bore  him  only  one  child,  a  daughter,  Poinponia  or 
Caecilia,  whom  Cicero  sometimes  calls  Attica  and 
Atticula.  (Ad  Att.  vi.  5,  xii.  1,  xiii.  5,  &c) 
Through  the  influence  of  Antony,  Poniponia  was 
married  in  the  life-time  of  her  father,  probably  in 
B.  c-  36,  to  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  the  minister  of 
Augustus ;  and  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  Vipsania 
Agrippina,  was  married  to  Tiberius,  afterwards 
emperor,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Drusus.  The  sister  of  Atticus,  Pomponia,  was 
married  to  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator  ;  but 
the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  the  quarrels 
of  Pomponia  and  her  husband  gave  considerable 
trouble  and  rexation  to  Atticus  and  M.  Cicero. 

The  life  of  Atticus  by  Cornelius  Nepos  of  which 
the  greater  part  was  composed  while  Atticus  was 
still  alive  (AVpos,  19),  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
a  panegyric  upon  an  intimate  friend  (Nepos,  13, 
&c;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  xvi.  5,  14),  than  strictly 
•peaking  a  biography.  According  to  Nepos,  the 
personal  character  of  Atticus  was  faultless  ;  and 
though  we  cannot  trust  implicitly  to  the  partial 
statements  of  his  panegyrist,  yet  Atticus  could  not 
have  gained  and  preserved  the  affection  of  so  many 
of  his  contemporaries  without  possessing  amiable 
qualities  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

In  philosophy  Atticus  belonged  to  the  Epicurean 
sect,  and  had  studied  it  under  Phaedrus,  Zenon, 
and  Patron,  in  Athens,  and  Saufeius,  in  Kouie. 
His  studies,  however,  were  by  no  means  confined 
to  philosophy.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  whole  circle  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  ; 
he  spoke  and  wrote  Greek  like  a  native,  and  was  a 
thorough  master  of  his  own  language.  So  high  an 
opinion  was  entertained  of  his  taste  and  critical 
acumen,  that  many  of  his  friends,  especially  Cicero, 
were  accustomed  to  scud  him  their  works  for  revi- 
sion and  correction,  and  were  most  anxious  to  se- 
cure his  approbation  and  favour.  It  ib  therefore 
the  more  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  his  own  writ- 
ings have  come  down  to  us.  Of  these  the  most 
important  was  one  in  a  single  book,  entitled  An- 
nulis,  which  contained  an  epitome  of  Roman  his- 
tory from  the  earliest  period  to  his  own  time,  ar- 
ranged according  to  years.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xii.  23, 
OraL  34  ;  Ascon.  in  i'ison.  p.  13,  in  Cornel,  p.  70*, 
ed.  Orelli;  Nepos  Haunib.  13,  Attic.  8.)  This 
work  was  particularly  valuable  for  the  history  of 
the  ancient  Roman  families ;  and  he  had  such  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  this  subject,  that  he 
was  requested  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  to 
draw  up  genealogical  tables  of  their  families,  speci- 
fying with  dates  the  various  public  offices  which 
each  had  held.  He  accordingly  drew  up  Buch  ta- 
bles for  the  Junii,  Marcelli,  Fabii,  AeiniLi,  and 
others  ;  and  he  also  wrote  inscriptions  in  verse  to  be 
placed  under  the  statues  of  distinguished  men,  in 
which  he  happily  described  in  four  or  five  lines 
their  achievement*  and  public  offices.  In  addition 
to  these,  wc  have  frequent  mention  of  his  letters, 
and  of  a  history  of  Cicero's  consulship,  in  Greek, 
written  in  a  plain  and  inartificial  style.  (Cic  ad. 
Att  il  1.) 

Atticus  was  very  wealthy.  His  father  left  him 
two  millions  of  sesterces,  and  his  uncle  Caecilius 
about  ten  (Nepos,  5,  14);  and  this  property  he 
greatly  increased  by  his  mercantile  speculations. 
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Being  a  member  of  the  equestrian  order,  he  was 
able  to  invest  large  sums  of  money  in  the  various 
corporations  which  farmed  the  public  revenues  ;  and 
he  also  derived  great  profits  from  advancing  his 
money  upon  interest.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was 
economical  in  all  his  habits ;  his  monthly  expendi- 
ture was  small,  and  his  slaves  brought  him  in 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  He  had  a  large 
number  carefully  educated  in  his  own  house,  whom 
he  employed  in  transcribing  books.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  procure  a  library  for  himself  at  a  compa- 
ratively small  cost,  and  to  supply  the  public  with 
books  at  a  profit  Atticus  in  fact,  neglected  no 
means  of  making  money.  Wc  read,  for  instance, 
of  his  purchasing  a  set  of  gladiators  in  order  to  let 
them  out  to  magistrates  and  others  who  wished  to 
exhibit  games.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  4,  b.) 

(H  iillcmann,  Diatribe  in  T.  J'ompotiium  Atticum, 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1838;  Drumann's  Horn,  vol.  v.) 

ATTICUS,  C.  QUI'NCTI US,  consul  suffectiu 
from  the  first  of  November,  A.  D.  65),  declared  in 
favour  of  Vespasian  at  Rome,  and  with  the  other 
partisans  of  Vespasian  seized  the  Capitol.  Here 
they  were  attacked  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius  ; 
the  Capitol  was  burnt  down,  and  Atticus  with 
most  of  the  other  leaders  of  his  party,  taken 
prisoner.  Atticus  was  not  put  to  death  by  Vitel- 
lius ;  and  proliably  in  order  to  obtain  the  pardon 
of  the  emperor,  he  admitted  that  he  had  set  fire  to 
the  Capitol,  as  Vitellius  was  anxious  that  his  party 
should  not  bear  the  odium  of  this  deed.  (Tac. 
Ilixt.  iii.  73 — 75  ;  Dion  Cass.  lxv.  17.) 

ATTICUS,  M.  VESTI'NUS,  was  consul  in 
the  year  (a.  d.  65)  in  which  the  conspiracy  of 
Piso  was  formed  against  Nero.  Atticus  was  a 
man  of  firm  character,  and  possessed  great  natural 
talents;  Piso  was  afraid  lest  he  might  restore 
liberty  or  proclaim  some  one  emperor.  Although 
innocent  he  was  put  to  death  by  Nero  on  the 
detection  of  the  conspiracy.  Atticus  had  been 
very  intimate  with  the  emperor,  but  had  iucurred 
his  hatred,  as  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  disguise 
the  contempt  in  which  he  held  the  emperor.  He 
had  still  further  increased  the  emperor's  hatred  by 
marrying  Statilia  Mcssallina,  although  he  knew 
that  Nero  was  among  her  lovers.  (Tac.  Ann.  xt. 
48,  52,  68,  69.) 

ATTICUS,  VIPSA'NIUS,  a  disciple  of  Apol- 
lodorus  of  Pergamus.  (Sencc.  Contrw.  ii.  13.  p. 
18-1.)  As  he  is  mentioned  only  in  this  passage  of 
Seneca,  his  name  lias  giveu  rise  to  considerable 
dispute.  Spalding  (ad  QuintiL  iii.  1.  §  18)  conjec- 
tures that  he  was  the  son  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa, 
who  married  the  daughter  ofT.  Pompon i us  A tttciw, 
and  that  he  had  the  surname  of  Atticus  in  honour 
of  his  grandfather.  Frandscn  (M.  Vipianius 
Agrippa,  p.  228),  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  him 
to  have  been  the  father  of  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  But 
both  of  these  conjectures  are  unsupported  by  any 
evidence,  and  are  in  themselves  improbable.  We 
arc  more  inclined  to  adopt  Wciehcrt's  opinion 
(Caa.  August^  <Jc.  IteJiauae,  p.  83),  that,  consider- 
ing the  imperfect  state  of  Seneca's  text,  we  ought 
to  read  Dionysius  in  this  passage  instead  of  Vip- 
sanius. [Atticus  Dionysius.]  (Comp.  Pidcrit, 
De  Apollodoro  Pergamcno,  <$c  p.  16,  &c.) 

ATT  I  LA  ('AtttJ Aa$  or  *AttI Am,  German,  EtzeL, 
Hungarian,  Ethcle),*  king  of  the  Huns  remarkable 

•  Ludcn(7«tf*A.  <7«c/<.ii.p.568)conjcctures  that 
these  were  all  German  titles  of  honour  given  to  him. 
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as  being  the  most  formidable  of  the  invaders  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  (except  Radagaisus)  the  only 
one  of  them  who  was  not  only  a  barbarian,  but  a 
savage  and  a  heathen,  and  as  the  only  conqueror 
of  ancient  or  modern  times  who  lias  united  under 
his  rule  the  German  and  Sclavonic  nations.  He 
was  the  son  of  Mundzuk,  descended  from  the  an- 
cient kings  of  the  Huns,  and  with  his  brother 
Rleda,  in  German  Model  (who  died,  according 
to  Jomandes,  by  his  hand,  in  A.  D.  445),  at- 
tained in  A.j).  434  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the 
northern  tribes  between  the  frontier  of  Gaul  and 
the  frontier  of  China  (see  Desguigncs,  Hist,  da 
//«*»,  vol.  ii.  pp.  296-301),  and  to  the  command 
of  an  army  of  at  least  500,000  barbarians.  (Jor- 
nandcs, lieb.  (let.  cc.  35,  37,  49.)  In  this  position, 
partly  from  the  real  terror  which  it  inspired,  partly 
from  his  own  endeavours  to  invest  himself  in  the 
eves  of  Christendom  with  the  dreadful  character  of 
the  predicted  Antichrist  (see  Herbert,  Attila,  p. 
36'0),  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  countrymen  with 
the  invincible  attributes  attendant  on  the  possessor 
of  the  miraculous  sword  of  the  Scythian  god  of  war 
(Jornandcs,  Reb. Gel.  35),  he  gradually  concentrated 
upon  himself  the  awe  and  fear  of  the  whole  an- 
cient world,  which  ultimately  expressed  itself  by 
affixing  to  his  name  the  well-known  epithet  of 
14  the  Scourge  of  God."  The  word  seems  to  have 
been  used  generally  at  the  time  to  denote  the  bar- 
barian invaders,  but  it  is  not  applied  directly  to 
Attiln  in  any  author  prior  to  the  Hungarian  Chro- 
nicles, which  first  relate  the  story  of  his  receiving 
the  name  from  a  hermit  in  Gaul.  The  earliest 
contemporary  approaches  to  it  are  in  a  passage  in 
Isidore's  Chronicle,  speaking  of  the  Huns  asMvirga 
Dei,"  and  in  an  inscription  at  Aquileia,  written  a 
short  time  before  the  siege  in  451  (see  Herbert, 
Attila^  p.  480"),  in  which  they  are  described  as 
"imminentia  peccatorura  flagella." 

His  career  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  The 
first  (a.  d.  445 — 150)  consists  of  the  ravage  of 
the  Eastern  empire  between  the  Euxino  and 
the  Adriatic  and  the  negotiations  with  Thco- 
dosius  II.,  which  followed  upon  it,  and  which 
were  rendered  remarkable  by  the  resistance  of 
Azimus  (Priscus,  cc.  35,  3b'),  by  the  embassy 
from  Constantinople  to  the  royal  village  beyond 
the  Danube,  and  the  discovery  of  the  treacherous 
design  of  the  emperor  against  his  life.  (Ib.  37-72.) 
They  were  ended  by  a  treaty  which  ceded  to  Attila 
a  large  territory  south  of  the  Danube,  an  annual 
tribute,  and  the  claims  which  he  made  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  deserters  from  his  army.  (Ib.  34-37.) 

The  invasion  of  the  Western  empire  (a.  d.450- 
453)  was  grounded  on  various  pretexts,  of  which 
the  chief  were  the  refusal  of  the  Eastern  emperor, 
Marcian,  the  successor  of  Theodosius  II.,  to  pay 
the  above-mentioned  tribute  (Priscus,  39,  72),  and 
the  rejection  by  the  Western  emperor  Valentinian 
III.  of  his  proposals  of  marriage  to  his  sister  Ho- 
noria.  (Jomandes,  Re<jn.  Sitcc.  97,  Rrb.  Get.  42.) 
Its  particular  direction  was  determined  by  his  alli- 
ance with  the  Vandals  and  Franks,  whose  domi- 
nion in  Spain  and  Gaul  was  threatened  by  Aetius 
and  Theodoric.  With  an  immense  army  composed 
of  various  nations,  he  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Stras- 
burg,  which  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
his  having  made  it  a  place  of  thoroughfare  (Klemm, 
Attilu,  p.  175),  and  marched  upon  Orleans.  From 
hence  he  was  driven,  by  the  arrival  of  Aetius,  to 
ibe  plains  of  Chalons  on  the  Mai  ne,  where  he  was 


defeated  in  the  last  great  battle  ever  fought  by  the 
Romans,  and  in  which  there  fell  252,000  (Joman- 
des, Reb.  (let.  42)  or  300,000  men.  (Idatius  and 
Isidore.)  He  retired  by  way  of  Troyes,  Cologne, 
and  Thuringia,  to  one  of  his  cities  on  the  Danube, 
and  having  there  recruited  his  forces,  crossed  the 
Alps  in  a.  o.  451,  laid  siege  to  Aquileia,  then  the 
second  city  in  Italy,  and  at  length  took  and  ut- 
terly destroyed  it.  After  ravaging  the  whole  of 
Lombardy,  he  was  then  preparing  to  march  upon 
Rome,  when  he  was  suddenly  diverted  from  his 
purpose,  partly  perhaps  by  the  diseases  which  hud 
begun  to  waste  his  army,  partly  by  the  fear  in- 
stilled into  his  mind  that  he,  like  Alaric,  could  not 
survive  an  attack  upon  the  city,  but  ostensibly  and 
chiefly  by  his  celebrated  interview  with  Pope  Leo 
the  Great  and  the  senator  Avicnus  at  Peschiera  or 
Governolo  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincius.  (Jornandcs, 
Reb.  (let.  42.)  The  story  of  the  apparition  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  rests  on  the  authority  of  an 
ancient  MS.  record  of  it  in  the  Roman  church,  and 
on  Paulus  Diacomis,  who  wrote  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  who  mentions  only  St.  Peter.  (Barouius, 
Ann.  Eccl.  a.  D.  452.) 

He  accordingly  returned  to  his  palace  beyond 
the  Danube,  and  (if  we  except  the  doubtful  story 
in  Jomandes,  de  licit,  (let.  43,  of  his  invasion  of  the 
Alani  and  repulse  by  Thorismund)  there  remained 
till  on  the  night  of  his  marriage  with  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  variously  named  Hilda,  Ildico,  Mycolth, 
the  last  of  his  innumerable  wives,  possibly  by  her 
hand  (Marccllin.  Chronicon),  but  probably  by  the 
bursting  of  a  blood-vessel,  he  suddenly  expired, 
and  was  buried  according  to  the  ancient  and  savage 
customs  of  his  nation,  (a.  d.  454.)  The  instan- 
taneous fall  of  his  empire  is  well  symbolized  in  the- 
story  that,  on  that  same  night,  the  emperor 
Marcian  at  Constantinople  dreamed  that  he  saw 
the  bow  of  Attila  broken  asunder.  (Jomandtu, 
Reb.  Get.  49.) 

In  person  Attila  was,  like  the  Mongolian  race  in 
general,  a  short  thickset  man,  of  stately  gait,  with 
a  large  head,  dark  complexion,  flat  nose,  thin  beard, 
and  bald  with  the  exception  of  a  few  white  hairs, 
his  eyes  small,  but  of  great  brilliancy  and  quick- 
ness. (Jomandes,  Reb.  Get.  11;  Priscus,  55.)  He 
is  distinguished  from  the  general  character  of  sa- 
vage conquerors  only  by  the  gigantic  nature  of  his 
designs,  and  the  critical  era  at  which  he  appeared, 
— unless  we  add  also  the  magnanimity  which  he 
shewed  to  the  innocent  ambassador  of  Theodosius  II. 
on  discovering  the  emperor's  plot  against  his  life, 
and  the  awe  with  which  he  was  inspired  by  the 
majesty  of  Pope  Leo  and  of  Rome.  Among  the 
few  personal  traits  recorded  of  him  may  be  men- 
tioned the  humorous  order  to  invert  the  picture 
at  Milan  which  represented  the  subjugation  of  the 
Scythians  to  the  Caesars  (Suidas,  s.v.  K6pvKos);  the 
command  to  bum  the  poem  of  Marullus  at  Padua, 
who  had  referred  his  origin  to  the  gods  of  Greece 
and  Rome  (Hungarian  Chronicles,  as  quoted  by 
Herbert.  AttUa,  p.  500);  the  readiness  with  which 
he  saw  in  the  flight  of  the  storks  from  Aquileia  a 
favourable  omen  for  the  approaching  end  of  the 
siege  (Jomandes,  Reb.  Get  42 ;  Procop.  Bell.  Vand. 
i.  4);  the  stem  simplicity  of  his  diet,  and  the  im- 
moveable gravity  which  he  alone  maintained  amidst 
the  uproar  of  his  wild  court,  unbending  only  to 
caress  and  pinch  the  cheek  of  his  favourite  boy, 
Imac  (Priscus  49 — 70);  the  preparation  of  the 
funeral  pile  on  which  to  burn  himself,  had  the 
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Romans  forced  his  camp  at  Chalons  (Jornandes, 
/M.  (let.  40);  the  saying,  that  no  fortress  could 
txist  in  the  empire,  if  he  wished  to  raze  it ;  and 
the  speech  at  Chalons  recorded  by  Jornandes  (Heb. 
lift,  39),  which  contains  pom  too  characteristic  to 
have  been  forged. 

The  only  permanent  monuments  of  his  career,  be- 
sides itsdestructircness,  arc  to  be  found  in  the  great 
mound  which  he  raised  for  the  defence  of  his  army 
during  the  siege  of  Aquileia,  and  which  still  re- 
mains at  Udine  (Herbert,  Attila,  p.  489);  and  in- 
directly in  the  foundation  of  Venice  by  the  Italian 
nobles  who  fled  from  his  ravages  in  a.  d.  45 1 .  The 
partial  descent  of  the  Hungarians  from  the  rem- 
nant of  his  army,  though  maintained  strenuously 
by  Hungarian  historians,  has  been  generally  doubt- 
ed by  later  writers,  as  resting  on  insufficient  evi- 
dence. 

The  chief  historical  authority  for  his  life  is  Pris- 
ons, either  as  preserved  in  Erctrpt.  de  Ltijat.  33-76 
(in  the  Byzantine  historians),  or  retailed  to  us 
through  Jornandcs.  (Heb.  (let.  32-50.)  But  he  hits 
also  become  the  centre  of  three  distinct  cycles  of 
tradition,  which,  though  now  inseparably  blended 
with  fable,  furnish  glimpses  of  historical  truth. 
1.  The  Hungarian  Legends,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  life  of  him  by  Palmatinus  and  Nicolaus 
Olahus,  the  Enneads  of  Sabellicus  and  the  Dccads 
of  Bonfmius, — none  of  which  arc  earlier,  in  their 
present  form,  than  the  twelfth  century. 

2.  The  Ecclesiastical  Legends,  which  relate  to 
his  invasion  of  Gaul,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  lives  of  St  Anianus,  St.  Servatius,  St.  Gcno- 
vefa,  St.  Lupus,  and  St.  Ursula,  in  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum. 

3.  The  German  Legends,  which  depart  more 
entirely  from  history,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Nibelungen  Lied,  in  a  Latin  poem  on  Attila,  pub- 
lished by  Fischer,  and,  as  Mr.  Herbert  supposes 
(p.  53(j),  in  the  romances  about  Arthur.  See  also 
W.  Grimm's  J/eldensttgen. 

In  modern  works,  a  short  account  is  given  in 
Gibbon  (ec.  34,  35).  Hotteck  (in  Ersch  and  Gruber's 
Enci/dop'ddie),  and  a  most  elaborate  one  in  the 
notes  to  Mr.  Herbert's  poem  of  AttUu,  1838,  and 
in  Klemm's  Attila,  1827.  Conip.  J.  v.  Midler,  At- 
tila der  Held  dtt fun/ten  J<trh.  1806.    [A.  P.  S.] 

ATTILIA'NUS,  a  sculptor,  a  native  of  Aphro- 
di&ias.  One  of  his  productions,  a  statue  of  a 
muse,  is  in  the  museum  at  Florence.  (Winckel- 
mann,  voL  vi.  pt.  2.  p.  341,  note.)     [C.  1'.  M.J 

ATT1L1US.  [Atililr.] 

ATT  I  US.    [Accius  and  Anns.] 

ATTIUS  or  ATTUS  NA'VIUS.  [Navius.] 

ATTIUS  TU'LLIUS.  [Tolliub.] 

ATTUS  CLAUSUS.  [Clausus  and  Clau- 
dia Gkns  ] 

ATl'US,  a  Sabine  praenomcn.  (Val.  Max. 
Ej'it.  de  Norn  in.) 

ATY'ANAS  fATvdVoj),  the  son  of  Hippo- 
crates, a  native  of  Adramyttium,  conquered  in 
boxing  in  the  Olympic  gomes,  h,  c.  72.  He  was 
afterwards  killed  by  pirates.  (Phlcgon.  Trail,  up. 
J'hnt.  Cod.  97,  p.  83,  b.,  40,  ed.  Bekk.  ;  Cic.  pro 
Fhu-c.  c.  1 3. ) 

ATY'MMUS  ('A-riuvios  or  'Ati^voj),  a  son 
of  Zeus  and  Cassiopeia,  a  beautiful  boy,  who  was 
beloved  by  Sarpedon.  (Apollod.  iii.  I.  §2.)  Others 
call  him  a  son  of  Phoenix.  (Schol.  ad  Apollun.  ii. 
178.)  He  seems  to  have  been  worshipped  at  Gor- 
tjQ  in  Crete  together  with  Europe,  (Hock,  Crtia, 


i.  p.  105.)  Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name  occur  in  Quint.  Smvrn.  iii.  300,  and  Horn.  //. 
xri.  317,  &c.  LL.  S.] 

ATYS,  ATTYS,  ATTES,  ATTIS.or  ATT IX 
('Ati/j,  "Attvi,  "ATTiff,  *Att*i  or  'Atti^).  I,  A 
son  of  Nana,  and  a  beautiful  shepherd  of  the  Phry- 
gian town,  Celacnac.  (Theocr.  xx.  40;  Piiilot.tr. 
Epist.  39;  Tertul.  d,  .Wit.  1.)  His  story  is  related 
in  different  wavs.  According  to  Ovid  (/■'««*/.  iv. 
221),  Cybele  loved  the  beautiful  shepherd,  and 
made  him  her  own  priest  on  condition  that  he 
should  preserve  his  chastity  inviolate.  Atys  broke 
the  covenant  with  a  nymph,  the  daughter  of  the 
river-god  Sangarius,  and  was  thrown  by  the  god- 
dess into  a  state  of  madness,  in  which  he  unmanned 
himself.  When  in  consequence  he  wanted  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  Cybele  changed  him  into  a  rir- 
tree,  which  henceforth  became  sacred  to  her,  and 
she  commanded  that,  in  future,  her  priests  should 
be  eunuchs.  (Compare  Arnob.  adv.  (lent.  v.  4,  and 
AiiiusTifc.)  Another  story  relates,  that  Atys,  the 
priest  of  Cybele,  fled  into  a  forest  to  escape  the 
voluptuous  embraces  of  a  Phrygian  king,  but  that 
he  was  overtaken,  and  in  the  ensuing  struggle  un- 
manned his  pursuer.  The  dying  king  avenged 
himself  by  inflicting  the  same  calamity  upon  At  vs. 
Atys  was  found  by  the  priests  of  Cyhele  under  a 
fir-tree,  at  the  moment  he  was  expiring.  They 
carried  him  into  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  en- 
deavoured to  restore  him  to  life,  but  in  vain.  Cy- 
bele ordained  that  the  death  of  Atys  should  be 
bewailed  everv  year  in  solemn  lamentations,  and 
that  henceforth  her  priests  should  be  eunuchs. 
(TaAAot,  (Julli,  Serv.  ad  Am.  ix.  llti;  coinp.  Lo- 
beck,  ad  I'hrynih.  p.  273.)  A  third  account  says, 
that  Cybele,  when  exposed  by  her  father,  the  Phry- 
gian king  Maeon,  was  fed  by  panthers  and  brought 
up  by  shepherdesses,  and  that  she  afterwards  se- 
cretly married  Atys,  who  was  subsequently  called 
Papas.  At  this -moment,  Cybele  was  recognised 
and  kindly  received  by  her  parents;  but  when  her 
connexion  with  Atys  Itecame  known  to  them, 
Maeon  ordered  Attis,nnd  the  shepherdesses  among 
whom  she  had  lived,  to  be  put  to  death.  Cybele, 
maddened  with  grief  at  this  act  of  her  father,  tra- 
versed the  country  amid  loud  lamentations  and  the 
sound  of  cymbals.  Phrygia  was  now  visited  by 
an  epidemic  and  scarcity.  The  oracle  commanded 
that  Attis  should  be  buried,  and  divine  honours 
paid  to  Cybele ;  but  as  the  body  of  the  youth  was 
already  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  the  funeral  ho- 
nours were  paid  to  an  image  of  him,  which  was 
made  as  a  substitute.  (Diod.  iii.  58,  &c.)  Accord- 
ing to  a  fourth  story  related  by  Pausanias  (vii.  17. 
§  5),  Atys  was  a  son  of  the  Phrygian  king  Calaus, 
and  by  nature  incapable  of  propagating  his  race. 
When  he  had  grown  up,  he  went  to  Lyclia,  where 
he  introduced  the  worship  of  Cybele.  The  grateful 
goddess  conceived  such  an  attachment  for  him,  that 
Zeus  in  his  anger  at  it,  sent  a  wild  boar  into  Lydia, 
which  killed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  among 
them  Atys  also.  Atys  was  believed  to  be  buried 
in  Pessinus  under  mount  Agdistis.  (Paus.  i.  4.  §  5.) 
He  was  worshipped  in  the  temples  of  Cybele  in 
common  with  this  goddess,  (vii.  20.  §  2;  AunisTis; 
Hesych.  s.  v.  "Attth.)  In  works  of  art  he  is  re- 
presented as  a  shepherd  with  flute  and  stall".  His 
worship  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Greece  at  a  comparatively  late  period.  It  is  au 
ingenious  opinion  of  Boltigcr  (Amult/wa^  u  p.  353, 
'  &c),  that  the  nivthus  of  Atvs  represents  the  two- 
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fold  character  of  nature,  the  male  and  female,  con- 
centrated in  one. 

2.  A  son  of  Manet,  king  of  the  Mneonians,  from 
whose  son  Lydus,  his  son  and  successor,  the  Maeo- 
nians  were  afterwards  called  Lydians.  (Herod,  i.  7, 
vii.  74.)  Herodotus  (i.  94  ;  comp.  Dionys.  Hal. 
A.  R.  i.  26,  28;  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  5.5)  mentions 
Tyrrhenus  as  another  son  of  Atys ;  and  in  another 
passage  (iv.  45),  he  speaks  of  Cotys  as  the  son  of 
Manes,  instead  of  Atys. 

3.  A  Latin  chief,  the  son  of  Alba,  and  father  of 
Cnpys,  from  whom  the  Latin  gens  Atia  derived  its 
origin,  and  from  whom  Augustus  was  believed  to 
be  descended  on  his  mother's  side.  (Virg.  Jen.  v. 
568 ;  Liv.  i.  3  ;  Suet  Aug.  4.) 

4.  A  son  of  Croesus.  [Aurastuk.]  [L.  S.] 
AU'DATA  (At&dra),  an  lllyrian,  the  first  wife 

of  Philip  of  Macedon,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter, 
Cynna.  (Athcn.  xiii.  p.  557,  c.) 

AUDE'NTIUS,  a  Spanish  bishop,  of  whom 
Gennadius  (de  Viris  Illtutribut,  c.  14)  records,  that 
he  wrote  against  the  Manichaeans,  the  Sabelliana, 
the  Arians,  and,  with  especial  energy,  against  the 
Photinians.  The  work  was  entitled  de  Fide  ad- 
venue  ILterttico*.  Its  object  was  to  shew  that  the 
second  person  in  the  Trinity  is  co-eternal  with  the 
Father.  Audentius  is  styled  by  Trithcmius  {de 
Script.  Eod.  cl)  m  vir  in  divinis  scripturis  exerci- 
tatura  habens  ingenium."  Cave  supposes  him  to 
have  flourished  about  a.  d.  260.       [J.  M.  M.J 

AUDO'LEON  (AMoAiow  or  Ai58«A^),  a  king 
of  Paeonia,  was  the  son  of  Agis.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  the 
father  of  Ariston,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Guagamela,  and  of  a  daughter  who  married 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epeirus.  In  a  war  with  the 
Autoriatae  he  was  reduced  to  great  straits,  but  was 
succoured  by  Cassander.  (DuxLxx.  19.)  [CP. M.J 


COIN  OF  AUDOI.BON. 

AVENTINENSIS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  fa- 
mily of  the  Gcnncia  gens.  The  name  was  derived 
from  the  hill  Aventinus,  which  was  the  quarter  of 
Rome  peculiar  to  the  plebeians.  The  family  was 
descended  from  the  tribune  Cn.  Genucius,  who  was 
murdered  in  a  c  473. 

1.  L.  Genucius  M.  f.  Cn.  n.  Aventinensib, 
consul  a  c  365,  and  again  in  362,  was  killed  in 
battle  against  the  Hernicans  in  the  latter  of  these 
years,  and  his  army  routed.  His  defeat  and  death 
caused  the  patricians  great  joy,  as  he  was  the 
first  consul  who  had  marched  against  the  enemy 
with  plebeian  auspices.  (Liv.  vii.  1,  4,  6  ;  Diod. 
xv.  90,  xvi.  4  ;  Eutrop.  ii.  4  ;  Oros.  iii.  4  ;  Lyd. 
de  Mag.  5.  46.) 

2.  Cn.  Genucius  M.  f.  M.  n.  Aventinbnsis, 
consul  B.  c.  363,  in  which  year  the  senate  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  appease  the 
anger  of  the  gods.    (Liv.  vii.  3 ;  Diod.  xvi.  2.) 

3.  L.  Genucius  (Aventinbnsis),  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  b.  c.  342,  probably  belonged  to  this  family. 
He  brought  forward  a  law  for  the  abolition  of 
usury,  and  was  probably  the  author  of  many  of  the 
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j  other  reforms  in  the  same  year  mentioned  by  Livy. 
(vii.  42.) 

4.  L.  Genucius  (L.  r.  M.  n.)  Avbntinensis, 
consul  b.  c.  303.    (Liv.  x.  1;  Diod.  xx.  102.) 

AVENTI'NUS,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  the 
priestess  Rhea.  (Virg.  Am.  vii.  656.)  Serviu*  on 
this  passage  speaks  of  an  Aventinus,  a  king  of  the 
Aborigines  who  was  killed  and  buried  on  the  hill 
afterwards  called  the  Aventine.  [L.  S.] 

AVENTI'NUS,  one  of  the  mythical  kings  of 
Alba,  who  was  buried  on  the  hill  which  was  after- 
wards called  by  his  name.  He  is  said  to  have 
reigned  thirty-seven  years,  and  to  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Procas,  the  father  of  Amulius.  (Liv.  i. 
3 ;  Dionys.  i.  71 ;  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  51.) 

AVERNUS,  properly  speaking,  the  name  of  a 
lake  in  Campania,  which  the  Latin  poets  describe 
as  the  entrance  to  the  lower  world,  or  as  the  lower 
world  itself.  Here  we  have  only  to  mention,  that 
A  vermis  was  also  regarded  as  a  divine  being ;  for 
Servius  (ad  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  161 )  speaks  of  a  statue 
of  Avernus,  which  perspired  during  the  storm  after 
the  union  of  the  Avernian  and  Lucrinian  lakes,  and 
to  which  expiatory  sacrifices  were  offered.  [L.  S.] 

AVERRUNCUS.  [Apotropari.] 

AUFI'DIA  GENS,  plebeian,  was  not  known 
till  the  later  times  of  the  republic  The  first  mem- 
ber of  it,  who  obtained  the  consulship,  was  Cn. 
Aufidius  Orestes,  in  B.  c.  71.  Its  cognomens  aru 
Lurco  and  Orestes:  for  those  who  occur  with- 
out a  family-name,  see  Aufidius. 

AUFIDIENCS  RUFUS.  [RuFuaj; 

CN.  AUFIDIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a  c. 
170,  accused  C.  Lucretius  Gallus  on  account  of  his 
oppression  of  the  Chalcidians.    (Liv.  xliii.  10.) 

CN.  AUFI'DIUS,  a  learned  historian  and  per- 
haps a  jurist,  is  celebrated  in  some  of  the  extant 
works  of  Cicero  for  the  equanimity  with  which  he 
bore  blindness ;  and  we  find  from  St.  Jerome  (in 
Epitaph.  Nfpotiani,  Opp.  vol.  iv.  P.  ii.  p.  268,  ed. 
Benedict.),  that  his  patience  was  also  recounted  in 
the  lost  treatise  de  Consolatiunc.  His  corporeal 
blindness  did  not  quench  his  intellectual  vision. 
Bereaved  of  sight  and  advanced  in  age,  he  still  at- 
tended his  duties,  and  spoke  in  the  senate,  and 
found  means  to  write  a  Grecian  history.  Cicero 
states  (Tusc.  Ditp.  v.  38),  that  he  also  gave  advice 
to  his  friends  (nec  amicis  deliberantibus  de«ral) ; 
and,  on  account  of  this  expression,  he  has  been 
ranked  by  some  legal  biographers  among  the  Roman 
jurists.  In  his  old  age,  he  adopted  Cn.  Aurelius 
Orestes,  who  consequently  took  the  name  of  Aufi- 
dius in  place  of  Aurelius.  This  precedent  has  been 
quoted  (Cic.  pro  Dom.  13)  to  shew  that  the  power 
of  adopting  does  not  legally  depend  on  the  power 
of  begetting  children.  Aufidius  was  quaestor  a.  c 
119,  tribunus  plebis,  a  c  114,  and  finally  praetor 
a  a  1 08,  about  two  years  before  the  birth  of  Cicero, 
who,  as  a  boy,  was  acquainted  with  the  old  blind 
scholar.  (De  Fin.  v.  1 9.)  [J. T.  G.] 

SEX.  AUFI'DIUS,  was  warmly  recommended 
by  Cicero  to  Cornificiu*.  proconsul  of  Africa,  in  a  c 
43.  (AdFam.  xii.  26,27.) 

T.  AUFI'DIUS,  a  jurist,  the  brother  of  M. 
Virgilius  who  accused  Sulla  a  c.  86.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  jurist  who  was  quaestor  a  a  84,  and 
who  was  afterwards  praetor  of  Asia  (Cic.  pro Flac. 
19.)  He  may  also  have  been  the  Aufidius  once 
talked  of  as  one  of  Cicero's  competitors  for  the  con- 
sulship, a  c.  63.  (Cic  ad  Alt.  L  1.)  In  pleading 
private  causes,  he  imitated  the  manner  of  T.  Ju- 
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▼er.tiu*  and  his  disciple,  P.  Orbius  both  of  whom 
were  sound  lawyers  and  shrewd  but  unimpassioned 
speakers.  Cicero,  in  whose  lifetime  he  died  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  mentions  him  rather  slightingly 
as  a  good  and  harmless  man,  but  no  great  orator. 
(Z?rW«*,  48.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

T.  AUFI'DIUS,  a  physician,  who  was  a  native 
of  Sicily  and  a  pupil  of  Asclepiades  of  Bithyniu, 
■nd  who  therefore  lived  in  the  firnt  century  R.  c. 
(Steph.  Byz.  *.  r.  AvffyWx10''-)  He  •*  probably  the 
■ame  person  who  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurclianu* 
by  the  name  of  Titus  only,  and  who  wrote  a  work 
On  the  Soul  and  another  On  Chronic  Dinca**,  con- 
sisting of  at  least  two  books.  (Acut.  Morl>.  ii.  29, 
p.  144;  Morb.  Chron.  i.  5,  p.  339.)      I W.  A. G.J 

AUFI'DIUS  BASSUS.  [Bassus.] 

AUFI'DIUS  CHIUS,  a  jurist,  who  is  known 
only  from  the  so-called  Vuticana  Fragmenta,  first 
published  by  Mai  in  1823  along  with  fragments  of 
Symmachus  and  other  newly- discovered  remains  of 
antiquity.  In  Vat.  Frag.  §  77,  an  opinion  of  Ati- 
licinus  is  cited  from  Aufidius  Chius ;  hence  it  is 
plain  that  this  Aufidius  could  be  neither  Namusa 
nor  Tucca,  the  disciples  of  Servius,  for  they  lived 
long  before  Atilicinus.  The  Chian  may  possibly 
1-e  identified  with  Titus  or  Titus  Aufidius,  who 
was  consul  under  Hadrian,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
preamble  of  a  senatusconsultum  which  is  cited  in 
Dig.  5.  tit.  3.  s.  20  [22].  §  6.  (Bruns,  Quid  con- 
frrnnt  Vaticana  Fragmenta  ad  mdiiu  oognoscendum 
jtu  fiomanvm*  p.  16,  Tubingae,  1842.)  [J.T.G.] 

AUFI'DIUS  NAMUSA.  [Namusa.] 

AUFI'DIUS  TUCCA.  [Tucca.] 

AU'GARUS.  [Acbabus.] 

AUGE  or  AUGEIA  (AHyrj  or  A^yeia),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Aleus  and  Nenera,  was  a  priestess  of  Athena, 
and  having  become  by  Heracles  the  mother  of  a 
son,  she  concealed  him  in  the  temple  of  the  god- 
doss.  In  consequence  of  this  profanation  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  country  was  visited  by  a  scarcity ; 
and  when  Aleus  was*  informed  by  an  oracle  that 
the  temple  of  Athena  was  profaned  by  something 
unholy,  he  searched  and  found  the  child  in  it,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  exposed  on  mount  Parthenion, 
where  he  was  suckled  by  a  stag  (f\a<t>os),  whence 
the  boy  derived  the  name  of  Telcphus.  Auge  was 
surrendered  to  Nauplius,  who  was  to  kill  her,  but 
he  gave  her  to  Teuthras,  king  of  tho  Mysians, 
who  made  her  his  wife.  (Apoliod.  ii.  7.  §  4,  iii. 
9.  §  1.)  The  same  story  is  related  with  some 
modifications  by  Pausanias  (viii.  4.  §  6,  48.  §  5), 
Diodorua  (iv.  33),  Hyginus  (/u5.  99),  and  Txetzes 
(ad  Lycoph.  206).  Respecting  her  subsequent 
meeting  with  her  son  Telephus,  see  Tklkphus. 
Her  tomb  was  shewn  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
(viii.  4.  §  6)  at  Pergnmus  in  Mysia.  Auge  was 
represented  by  Polygnotus  in  the  Lesche  of  l)elphi. 
(x.  28.  §  4.)  Another  mythical  personage  of  this 
name,  one  of  the  Horae,  occurs  in  Hyginua.  (Fab. 
183.)  [L.  S.] 

AU'GEAS  or  AUGEIAS  (Adyias  or  Aiytias), 
a  ion  of  Phorbaa  and  Hermione,  and  king  of 
the  Epeians  in  Elis.  According  to  some  accounts 
he  was  a  son  of  Eleios  or  Helios  or  Poseidon. 
(Paus.  v.  1.  §  7  ;  Apoliod.  ii.  5.  §  5  ;  SchoL  ad 
Apollon.  i.  172.)  His  mother,  too,  is  not  the 
same  in  all  traditions  for  some  call  her  Iphiboe  or 
Naupidame.  (Tzetz.  ad  J^coph.  41 ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
14.)  He  is  mentioned  among  the  Argonauts,  but 
be  is  more  celebrated  in  ancient  story  on  account 
of  his  connexion  with  Heracles,  one  of  whose 
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labours,  imposed  upon  him  by  Euryatheus  was 
to  clear  in  one  day  the  stables  of  Augeas  who 
kept  in  them  a  large  number  of  oxen.  Heracles 
was  to  have  the  tenth  part  of  the  oxen  as  his  re- 
ward, but  when  the  hero  had  accomplished  his 
task  by  leading  tho  rivers  Alpheus  and  Pencus 
through  the  stables,  Augeas  refused  to  keep  his 
promise.  Heracles,  therefore,  made  war  ujmu 
him,  which  terminated  in  his  death  and  thut  of  his 
sons  with  the  exception  of  one,  Phylctis  whom 
Heracles  placed  on  the  throne  of  his  father.  (Apol- 
iod. /.  r.  ;  ii.  7.  §  2  ;  Diod.  iv.  13,  XI  ;  Theocrit. 
Idyll  25.)  Another  tradition  preserved  in  Pau- 
sanias (v.  3.  §  4,  4.  §  1)  represents  Augeas  as 
dying  a  natural  death  at  an  advanced  age,  and  as 
receiving  heroic  honours  from  Oxylus.     [L.  S.] 

AU'GEAS  orAU'GIAS  (Ad^aj  or  Atylas), 
an  Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  Suidua 
(».  r.)  and  Eudocia  (p.  69)  mention  the  following 
plays  of  his :  'Aypoticos,  A»'r,  Karnpovntvos,  and 
Uofxpvpa.  He  appears  likewise  to  have  written 
epic  poems  and  to  have  borrowed  from  Antimuchua 
of  Too*  (Fabric  1M.  Grate,  ii.  p.  425.  [C.P.M.] 

AUGURl'NUS,  the  name  of  families  in  tho 
Genucia  and  Minucia  gentcs.  The  word  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  augur. 

I.  (Jenucii  Augurini. 

They  must  originally  have  been  patricians  A"  we 
find  consuls  of  this  family  long  before  the  consulship 
was  open  to  the  plebeians.  But  here  a  difficulty 
arises.  Li vy  calls  (v.  13,  18)  Cn.  Genucius  who 
was  consular  tribune  in  a.  c.  399  and  again  in  39»>, 
a  plebeian,  and  we  learn  from  the  Capitolinc  Fasti 
that  his  surname  was  Auguriuus.  Now  if  Livy 
and  the  Capitoline  Fasti  are  both  right,  the 
Genucii  Augurini  must  have  gone  over  to  the 
plebeians  a»  the  Minucii  Augurini  did.  It  ia 
possible,  however,  that  Augurinus  in  the  Capitoline 
Fasti  may  be  a  mistake  for  Avcntinensis  which 
we  know  was  a  plebeian  family  of  the  same  gena. 

[AVKNTINKNSIS] 

1.  T.  Gknivius  L.  p.  L.  n.  Augurinus  con- 
sul h.  c.  451,  abdicated  his  office  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  first  decemvirate.  (Liv.  iii.  '&.\  ; 
Dionys.  x.  54,  56;  Zonar.  vii.  18.)  lie  was  not 
included  in  the  second.  In  the  contests  in  445 
respecting  the  admission  of  the  plebB  to  the  consul- 
ship, which  ended  in  the  institution  of  the  consular 
tribunate,  Augurinus  recommended  the  patricians 
to  moke  some  concessions.    (Dionys.  xi.  (>0.) 

2.  M.  Genucius  L.  v.  L.  n.  Augurinus  brother 
of  the  preceding  (Dionys.  xi.  60),  consul  n  a  445, 
in  which  year  the  consular  tribunate  was  instituted, 
and  the  lex  Canuleia  carried,  establishing  con- 
nubium  between  the  patres  ond  plcba.  (Liv.  iv. 
1,  6tc  ;  Dionys.  xi.  52,  58  ;  Diod.  xii.  31 ;  Zonar 
vii.  19;  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  150,  ed.  Miillcr.) 

3.  Cn.  Gknucius  M.  v.  M.  n.  Augurinus 
consular  tribune  u.  c.  399,  and  again  in  396,  in 
the  latter  of  which  years  he  was  cut  off  by  an  am- 
buscade in  the  war  with  the  Faliscans  and  Cape- 
nates.    (Liv.  v.  13,  18  ;  Diod.  xiv.  54,  90.) 

1 1.  Mitiucii  A  ngurini. 

They  were  originally  patricians,  but  a  part  of 
the  family  at  least  passed  over  to  the  plebeians 
in  ii.  c.  439.    [See  below,  No.  5.] 

1.  M.  MiNfcius  Augurinus  consul  r.  c,  497, 
in  which  year  the  temple  of  Saturn  was  dedicated 
and  the  Saturnalia  instituted.  (Liv.  ii.  21 ;  Dionya. 
vi.  1.)  He  was  conaul  again  in  492,  when  there 
was  a  great  famine  at  Rome.    He  took  nn  active 
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part  in  the  defence  of  Coriolanus,  who  was  brought 
to  trial  in  this  year,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  his 
acquittal.  (Liv.  ii.  34;  Dionys.  vii.  20,  27 — 32, 
38,  60,  61.)  In  the  victorious  approach  of  Corio- 
lanus to  Rome  at  the  head  of  the  Yolscian  army, 
Augurinus  wa»  one  of  the  embassy  sent  to  in- 
tercede with  him  on  behalf  of  the  city.  (Dionys. 
riii.  22,  23.) 

2.  P.  Minucior  Augitrincs,  consul  B.  c.  492, 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  his  consulship  in  obtaining 
a  supply  of  corn  from  different  countries,  on  account 
of  the  famine  at  Home.  ( Liv.  ii.  34 ;  Dionys. 
Tii.  1;  Oros.  ii.  5.) 

3.  L.  MlMHIfS  P.  f.  M.  N.  EsQl'U.INVS  Ar- 
erniNrs,  consul  b.  c.  458,  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  Aequians,  but  through  fear  shut  himself 
up  in  his  camp  on  the  Algid  us,  and  allowed  the 
enemy  to  surround  him.  He  was  delivered  from 
his  danger  by  the  dictator  L.  Quinctiua  Cincin- 
natus,  who  compelled  him,  however,  to  resign  his 
consulship.  In  the  Fasti  Capitolini  we  have  one 
of  the  inversions  which  arc  so  common  in  Roman 
history  :  in  the  Fasti,  Angurinus  is  represented  as 
consul  suffectus  in  place  of  one  whose  name  is  lost, 
instead  of  being  himself  succeeded  by  another. 
(Liv.  iii.  25 — 29  ;  Dionys.  x.  22  ;  Dion  Caw.  Frag. 
xxxiv.  27,  p.  140,  ed.  Reimar ;  Val.  Max.  ii. 
7.  §  7,  v.  2.  §  2;  Flor.  i.  11  ;  Zonar.  vii.  17  ; 
Niebuhr,  Horn.  I/i*t.  ii.  n.  604.) 

4.  Q.  M  in  rat's  P.  f.  M.  n.  F.SQfiLiNUS  AtT- 
ourints,  brother  of  No.  3,  consul  a  c.  457,  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Sabines,  but 
could  not  do  more  than  ravage  their  lands  n»  they 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  walled  towns.  (Liv. 
iii.  30;  Dionys.  x.  26,  30.) 

5.  L.  M  in  cat's  Arut'RlM'8,  was  appointed 
praefect  of  the  corn-market  ( prac/crtus  antwnae) 
in  a.  c  439,  in  order  to  regulate  the  price  of  corn 
and  obtain  a  supply  from  abroad,  aa  the  people 
were  suffering  from  grievous  famine.  Sp.  Maelius, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  liberal  supplies  of 
corn  to  the  people,  was  accused  by  the  patricians 
of  aiming  at  the  sovereignty ;  and  Angurinus  is 
said  to  have  disclosed  his  treasonable  designs  to 
the  senate.  The  ferment  occasioned  by  the  assas- 
sination of  Maelius  was  appeased  by  Angurinus, 
who  is  said  to  have  gone  over  to  the  plebs  front 
the  patricians,  and  to  have  been  chosen  by  the 
tribunes  one  of  their  body.  It  is  stated,  indeed, 
that  he  was  elected  an  eleventh  tribune,  as  the 
number  of  their  body  was  full ;  but  this  seems  in- 
credible. That  he  passed  over  to  the  plebs  how- 
ever, is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  we  find  subse- 
quently members  of  his  family  tribunes  of  the 
plebs.  Augurinus  also  lowered  the  price  of  corn 
in  three  market  days  fixing  aa  the  maximum  an  a* 
for  a  modi  us.  The  people,  in  their  gratitude,  pre- 
sented him  with  an  ox  having  its  horns  gilt,  and 
erected  a  atatue  to  his  honour  outside  the  Porta 


Trigemina,  for  which  every  body  subscribed  an 
©once  of  bras*.  (Liv.  iv.  12—16;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xviii.  4,  xxxiv.  11;  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.  ii.  p.  423, 
&c.)    This  circumstance  is  commemorated  in  the 


preceding  coin  of  the  Minucia  gens.  The  obverse 
represent*  the  head  of  Pallas  winged  :  the  reverse 
a  column  surmounted  by  a  statue,  which  is  not 
clearly  delineated  in  the  annexed  cut,  with  ears  of 
corn  springing  up  from  it*  base.  The  inscription 
is  c.  minvci.  c.  F.  avcjvrini.,  with  Roma  at  the 
top.    (Eckhel,  v.  p.  254.) 

6.  Tl  MiNrcn's  ArucRiNus,  consul  b.  c.  305, 
the  last  year  of  the  Samnitc  war,  was  said  in  some 
annals  to  have  received  a  mortal  wound  in  battle. 
(Liv.  ix.  44  ;  Diod.  xx.  81.) 

7.  M.  MiNi'cius  (Ai'oi'Rixrs),  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  B.  c.  216,  introduced  the  bill  for  the  creation 
of  the  triumviri  meuaarii.    (Liv.  xxiiL  21.) 

8.  C.  MiNcars  Augcrinus,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  B-  c-  187,  proposed  the  imposition  of  a  fine 
upon  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus,  and  demanded  that  Scipio 
should  give  security  (  praedes).  As  Scipio,  how- 
ever, refused  to  do  so,  Augurinus  ordered  him  to 
be  seized  and  carried  to  prison,  but  was  unable  to 
carrv  his  command  into  effect  in  consequence  of 
the  intercession  of  his  colleague,  Tib.  Seruproiiitis 
Gracchus  the  father  of  Tib,  and  C.  Gracchi. 
(Gell.  vii.  19.)  A  different  account  of  this  affair 
is  given  in  Livy.    (xxxviii.  55 — CO.) 

9.  Tt.  MiNiciL's  (Auei'Risus)  Moi.lk  i'li  s 
was  praetor  peregrinua  u.  c  1 80,  and  died  of  the 
pestilence  which  visited  Rome  in  that  year.  (Liv. 
xL  35,  37.) 

AUOURI'NUS,  SF/NTIUS,  a  poet  in  the 
time  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  wrote  short  poems 
such  as  epigrams  idylls  which  he  allied  poi  - 
tntitia,  and  which  were  in  the  style  of  Catullus 
and  Calms,  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  whom  he  praised  in  his  verses  ; 
and  Pliny  in  return  represented  Augurinus  as  one 
of  the  first  of  poets.  One  of  his  poems  in  praise  of 
Pliny  is  preserved  in  a  letter  of  the  latter.  (Plin. 
A/».  iv.  27,  ix.  8.) 

AUGUSTTNUS,  AURF/LIUS,  ST.,  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Latin  fathers,  was  born  on  the 
13th  of  November,  a.  d.  354,  at  Tagnste,  an  inland 
town  in  Numidia,  identified  by  D'Anville  with  the 
modern  Tajelt,  His  father,  Patmius.  who  died 
about  seventeen  years  after  the  birth  of  Augustin, 
was  originally  a  heathen,  but  embraced  Christia- 
nity late  in  life.  Though  poor,  he  belonged  to  the 
curiales  of  Tagnste.  (August  Con/,  ii.  3.)  He 
is  described  by  his  son  as  a  benevolent  but  hot- 
tempered  man,  comparatively  careless  of  the 
morula  of  his  offspring,  but  anxious  for  hia  im- 
provement in  learning,  as  the  means  of  future 
success  in  life.  Monnica,*  the  mother  of  Augus- 
tin, was  a  Christian  of  a  singularly  devout  and 
gentle  spirit,  who  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost 
in  training  up  her  sou  in  the  practice  of  piety  ; 
hut  his  disposition,  complexionally  ardent  and 
headstrong,  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  her  ef- 
forts. He  has  given,  in  his  Confessions  a  vivid 
picture  of  his  boyish  follies  and  vices — his  love  of 
play,  his  hatred  of  learning,  his  disobedience  to  his 
parents,  and  his  acts  of  deceit  and  theft-  It  would 
indeed  be  absurd  to  infer  from  this  recital  that  he 
was  a  prodigy  of  youthful  wickedness  such  faults 
being  unhappily  too  common  at  that  early  age. 
None,  however,  but  a  very  shallow  moralist  will 
treat  these  singular  disclosures  with  ridicule,  or 

•  For  the  orthography  of  thia  name,  see  Rnhr, 
f.'etchichle  dcr  ltomitchen  IMeratttr,  Supplement, 
vol.  ii.  p.  225.  and  note  p.  228. 
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deny  that  tbey  open  a  very  important  chapter  in 
the  history  of  human  nature.  When  Augustin 
was  still  very  young,  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  dis- 
order, which  induced  him  to  wish  for  baptism  ; 
but  on  hi*  recovery,  the  rite  was  delayed.  He 
tells  us  that  he  was  exceedingly  delighted,  from 
his  childhood,  with  the  fabulous  stories  of  the 
Latin  poets ;  but  the  difficulty  of  learning  Greek 
inspired  him  with  a  great  disgust  for  that  language. 
He  was  sent,  during  his  boyhood,  to  be  educated 
at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Madaura,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Carthage  in  order  to  prosecute 
the  study  of  rhetoric  Here  he  ffll  into  vicious 
practices ;  and  before  he  was  eighteen,  his  concu- 
bine bore  him  a  son,  whom  he  named  Adeodatus. 
He  applied,  however,  with  characteristic  ardour,  to 
the  study  of  the  great  masters  of  rhetoric  and  phi- 
losophy. In  particular,  he  describes  in  strung 
tonus  the  beneficial  elfect  produced  upon  him  by 
reading  the  Hortensius  of  Cicero.  Soon  after  this, 
he  embraced  the  Manichaean  heresy, — a  wild  and 
visionary  system,  repugnant  alike  to  sound  reason 
and  to  Scripture,  but  not  without  strong  fascina- 
tions for  an  ardent  and  iinngiiiative  mind  undisci- 
plined in  the  lessons  of  practical  religion.  To  this 
pernicious  doctrine  he  adhered  for  nine  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  unhappily  seduced  othera  into  the 
adoption  of  the  same  errors. 

After  teaching  grammar  for  some  time  at  his 
native  place,  he  returned  to  Carthage,  having  lost 
a  friend  whose  death  affected  him  very  deeply. 
At  Carthage  he  became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year  published  his  first 
work,  entitled,  udeapto  et  pulchro,"  which  he 
dedicated  to  Hierius,  a  Roman  orator,  known  to 
him  only  by  his  high  reputation.  Of  the  fate 
of  this  work  the  author  seems  to  have  been  singu- 
larly careless  ;  for  when  he  wrote  his  Confessions 
he  had  lost  sight  of  it  altogether,  and  says  he  does 
not  remember  whether  it  was  in  two  or  three 
books.  We  agree  with  Lord  Jeffery  (Kucyci.  lint. 
art.  Beauty)  in  lamenting  the  disappearance  of  this 
treatise,  which  was  probably  defective  enough  in 
strict  scientific  analysis,  but  could  not  fail  to 
abound  in  ingenious  disquisition  and  vigorous  elo- 
quence. 

About  this  time  Augustin  began  to  distrust  the 
baseless  creed  of  the  Manichaeans,  and  the  more 
so  that  he  found  no  satisfaction  from  the  reasonings 
of  their  most  celebrated  teacher,  Faustus,  with 
whom  he  frequently  conversed.  In  the  year  3U3, 
he  went,  against  the  wishes  of  his  mother,  to 
Rome,  intending  to  exercise  his  profession  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  there.  For  this  step,  he  assigns 
as  his  reason  that  the  students  in  Rome  behaved 
with  greater  decorum  than  those  of  Carthage, 
where  the  schools  were  often  scenes  of  gross  and 
irrepressible  disorder.  At  Rome  he  had  a  danger- 
ous illness,  from  which  however  he  soon  recovered ; 
and  after  teaching  rhetoric  for  a  few  months,  he 
left  the  imperial  city,  in  disgust  at  the  fraudulent 
conduct  of  some  of  his  students,  and  went  to 
Milan,  designing  to  pursue  his  profession  in  that 
city.  At  that  time  Ambrose  was  bishop  of  Milan, 
and  his  conversation  and  preaching  made  a  good 
impression  upon  Augustin.  He  was  not,  however, 
converted  to  Christianity  at  once,  but  fell,  for  a 
time,  into  a  state  of  general  uncertainty  and  scep- 
ticism. The  great  mystery  of  all,  the  origin  of 
evil,  especially  perplexed  and  tormented  him.  By 
degrees  his  mind  acquired  a  healthier  tone,  and 
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the  reading  of  some  of  the  Platonic  philosophers 
(not  in  the  original  Greek,  but  in  a  Latin  version) 
disposed  him  still  more  favourably  towards  the 
Christian  system.  From  these  he  turned,  with  a 
delight  unfelt  before,  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the 
perusal  of  which  his  earlier  doubts  nnd  difficulties 
gave  way  before  the  self-evidencing  light  of  divine 
truth.  He  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  religious 
conversations  which  ho  held  with  Simplician,  a 
Christian  presbyter,  who  had  formerly  instructed 
Ambrose  himself  in  theology.  After  deep  consi- 
deration, nnd  many  struggles  of  feeling  (of  which 
he  has  given  an  interesting  record  in  the  eighth 
mid  ninth  books  of  his  Confessions),  he  resolved  on 
making  a  public  profession  of  Christianity,  and 
was  baptized  by  Ambrose  at  Milan  on  the  'Joth  of 
April,  a.  D.  387.  His  fellow-townsman  and  inti- 
mate friend,  Alypius,  and  his  natural  son,  Adeo- 
datus, of  whose  extraordinary  genius  he  speaks 
with  fond  enthusiasm,  were  baptized  ou  the 
same  occasion.  His  mother  Monnica,  who  had 
followed  him  to  Milan,  rejoiced  over  this  happy 
event  as  the  completion  of  all  her  desires  on  earth. 
She  did  not  long  survive  it ;  for  shortly  after  his 
conversion,  Augustin  set  nut  with  her  to  return  to 
Africa,  and  at  Ostia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  his 
mother  died,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  Her  son  has  given,  in 
the  ninth  book  of  his  Confessions  (cc.  K-l  1)  a  brief 
but  deeply  interesting  account  of  this  excellent 
woman.  Augustin  remained  at  Rome  some  time 
after  his  mother's  death,  and  composed  his  treatises 
de  Moril>u$  Ecvlariae  CuthUkxie  ei  de  Moribtu 
Manicfiaeorum,  dc  Quautitate  Animae,  and  de 
Lilxro  Arbiiria.  The  latter,  however,  was  not 
finished  until  some  years  after. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  38H,  Augustin  re- 
turned by  way  of  Carthage  to  Tagaste.  He  sold  the 
small  remains  of  his  paternal  property,  and  gave  the 
proceeds  to  the  poor;  and  passed  the  next  three  years 
in  seclusion,  devoting  himself  to  religious  exercises. 
At  this  period  of  his  life  he  wrote  his  treatises  da 
Gericri  txmtra  Afanickacosy  dc  Musica,  de  Mat/utro^ 
(addressed  to  his  son  Adeodatus),  and  de  Vera 
licliijiiitte.  The  reputation  of  these  works  and  of 
their  author's  personal  excellence  seems  to  have 
been  6peedily  diffused,  for  in  the  year  .101,  Augus- 
tin, against  his  own  wishes  was  ordained  a  priest 
by  Valerius,  then  bishop  of  Hippo.  On  this,  he  spent 
some  time  in  retirement,  in  order  to  qualify  himself 
by  the  special  study  of  the  Bible  for  the  work  of 
preaching.  When  he  entered  on  this  public  duty, 
he  discharged  it  with  great  acceptance  and  success. 
He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  labours  as  an 
author,  but  wrote  his  tractate  de  Militate  credcttdi, 
inscribed  to  his  friend  Honoratus,  and  another  en- 
titled de  duabus  Aniinubus  contra  Alunickaeos. 
He  also  published  an  account  of  his  disputation 
with  Fortunatus,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the 
Manichaean  doctrine.  In  the  year  3!)3,  he  was 
appointed,  though  still  only  a  presbyter,  to  deliver 
a  discourse  upon  the  creed  before  the  council  of 
Hippo.  This  discourse,  which  is  still  extant,  was 
published  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends. 

In  the  year  395,  Valerius  exerted  himself  to  ob- 
tain Augustin  as  his  colleague  in  the  episcopal 
charge ;  and  though  Augustin  at  first  urged  his 
unwillingness  with  great  sincerity,  his  scruples 
were  overcome,  and  he  was  ordained  bishop  of 
Hippo.  He  performed  the  duties  of  his  new  office 
with  zealous  fidelity,  and  yet  found  tiuic  iiuidst 
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them  all  for  the  composition  of  many  of  hi*  ablest 
and  most  interesting  works.  His  history,  from  the 
time  of  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Hippo,  is  so 
closely  implicated  with  the  Donatistic  and  Pela- 
gian controversies,  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  pursue  its  details  within  our  prescribed  limits. 
For  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  part  which 
he  took  in  these  memorable  contentions,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  life  of  Augustin  contained  in  tho 
eleventh  volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  his 
works,  and  to  the  thirteenth  volume  of  Tillemont's 
u  Memoires  pour  servir  a  l'Histoire  Kcclesiastique," 
— n  quarto  of  1075  pages  devoted  entirely  to  the 
life  and  writings  of  this  eminent  father.  Of  those 
of  his  numerous  works  which  we  have  not  already 
noticed,  wc  mention  the  three  following,  as  especi- 
ally interesting  and  important :  His  Confessions, 
in  thirteen  books  were  written  in  the  year  397. 
They  are  addressed  to  the  Almighty,  and  contain 
an  account  of  Augustin's  life  down  to  the  time 
when  he  was  deprived  of  his  mother  by  death. 
The  last  three  books  are  occupied  with  an  allego- 
rical explanation  ol  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea- 
tion. His  autobiography  is  written  with  great 
genius  and  feeling;  and  though  the  interspersed 
addresses  to  the  Deity  break  the  order  of  the  nar- 
rative, and  extend  over  a  large  portion  of  the  work, 
they  are  too  fine  in  themselves,  and  too  character- 
istic of  the  author,  to  allow  us  to  complain  of  their 
length  and  frequency.  The  celebrated  treatise,  de 
Cicitute  Za*«°,  commenced  about  the  year  413,  was 
not  finished  before  a.  d.  426.  Its  object  and  struc- 
ture cannot  be  better  exhibited  than  in  the  author's 
own  words,  taken  from  the  47th  chapter  of  the  se- 
cond book  of  his  Retraetationei :  **  Interea  Homa 
tiothorum  irruptione,  agentiutn  sub  rege  Alarico, 
atque  itnpetu  majrnae  cladis  eversa  est :  cujus  ever- 
sionem  deorum  Yalsomm  multorumque  cultores, 
quos  usitato  nomine  Paganns  vocamus,  in  Christia- 
nam  religionem  refer  re  conantes,  solito  acerbius 
et  amarius  Dcum  verum  blasphemare  coeperunt. 
Unde  ego  exiirdescens  atelo  domus  Dei,  adversus 
eo  rum  blasphemias  vel  crrores,  libros  de  Civitult 
Ttei  scribcre  instituL  Quod  opus  per  aliquot  annos 
me  tenuit,  eo  quod  alb  multa  intcrcurrebant,  quae 
diffcrrc  non  oportcrct,  et  me  prius  ad  solvendum 
occupabant.  Hoc  autem  de  Civitate  tki  grande 
opus  tandem  viginti  duobus  libris  est  tenninatum. 
Quorum  quinque  primi  eos  refellunt,  qui  res  hu- 
manas  ita  prosperari  volunt,  ut  ad  hoc  multorum 
deorum  cultum,  quos  Pagani  colere  consuerunt,  ne- 
cessarium  esse  arbitrentur ;  et  quia  probibctur,  mala 
ista  exoriri  atque  abundare  contendunt,  Sequentes 
autem  quinque  adversus  cos  loquuntur,  qui  fatentur 
hacc  mala,  nec  defuisse  unquam,  nec  defuturn  mor- 
talibus ;  et  ea  nunc  magna,  nunc  parva,  locis  tem- 
poribus,  personisque,  variori :  sed  deorum  multorum 
cultum,  quo  eis  sacrificatur,  propter  vitam  post 
mortem  futuram,  esse  utilem  disputant.  His  ergo 
decern  libris  duoe  istae  vanae  opiniones  Christianae 
religionis  adversariae  refclluntur.  Sed  ne  quisquam 
nos  aliena  tan  turn  redorguisse,  non  autem  nostra 
asseruisse,  reprehenderet,  id  agit  pars  altera  operis 
hujus  quae  duodceim  libris  continetur.  Quamquam, 
ubi  opus  est,  et  in  prioribus  decern  quae  nostra  sunt 
assoramus,  et  in  duodceim  posteriori  bus  rcdargua- 
mus  adversa.  Duodecim  ergo  librorum  sequentium, 
primi  quati.or  continent  exortum  duarum  Civitatum, 
qiiarum  est  una  Dei,  altera  hujus  mundi.  Secundi 
quatuor  excursuin  earum  sive  procursum.  Tertii 
Tero,  qui  et  postremi,  debitos  tines.    I  to  oiune* 
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riginti  et  duo  libri  cum  sint  de  utraque  Civitate 
conscripti,  titulum  tamen  a  meliore  acceperunt,  ut 
dt  Ciritate  Dei  potius  vocarentur."  The  learning 
displayed  in  this  remarkable  work  is  extensive  ra- 
ther than  profound ;  its  contents  ore  too  miscella- 
neous and  desultory,  and  its  reasonings  are  often 
more  ingenious  than  satisfactory.  Yet,  after  every 
due  abatement  has  been  made,  it  will  maintain  its 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pro- 
ductions of  human  intellect  and  industry.  The 
Retractationes  of  Augustin,  written  in  the  year 
4*28,  deserve  notice  as  evincing  the  singular  can- 
dour of  the  author.  It  consists  of  a  review  of  all 
his  own  productions ;  and  besides  explanations  and 
qualifications  of  much  that  he  had  written,  it  not 
unfrequently  presents  acknowledgments  of  down- 
right errors  and  mistakes.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest 
sacrifices  ever  laid  upon  the  altar  of  truth  by  a 
majestic  intellect  acting  in  obedience  to  the  purest 
conscientiousness. 

The  life  of  Augustin  closed  amidst  scenes  of 
violence  and  blood.  The  Vandals  under  the  fero- 
cious Genscric  invaded  the  north  of  Africa,  a.  d. 
429,  and  in  the  following  year  laid  siege  to  Hippo. 
Full  of  grief  for  the  sufferings  which  he  witnessed 
and  the  dangers  he  foreboded,  the  aged  bishop 
prayed  that  God  would  grant  his  people  a  deliver- 
ance from  these  dreadful  calamities,  or  else  supply 
them  with  the  fortitude  to  endure  their  woes :  foi 
h;mself  he  besought  a  speedy  liberation  from  the 
flesh.  His  prayer  was  granted  ;  and  in  the  third 
month  of  the  siege,  on  the  28th  of  August,  430; 
Augustin  breathed  his  last,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  The  character  of  this  eminent 
man  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been  marked 
by  conspicuous  excellence  after  his  profession  of 
the  Christian  faith.  The  only  faults  of  which  he 
can  be  accused  are  an  occasional  excess  of  severity 
in  his  controversial  writings,  and  a  ready  acquies- 
cence in  the  persecution  of  the  Donatists.  His  in- 
tellect was  in  a  very  high  degree  vigorous  acute, 
and  comprehensive ;  and  he  possessed  to  the  hist  a 
fund  of  ingenuous  sensibility,  which  gives  on  inde- 
scribable charm  to  most  of  his  compositions.  His 
style  is  full  of  life  and  force,  but  deficient  both  in 
purity  and  in  elegance.  His  learning  seems  to 
nave  been  principally  confined  to  the  Latin  authors, 
of  Greek  he  knew  but  little,  and  of  Hebrew  no- 
thing. His  theological  opinions  varied  considerably 
even  after  he  became  a  Christian  ;  and  it  was 
during  the  later  period  of  his  life  that  he  adopted 
those  peculiar  tenets  with  regard  to  grace,  predes- 
tination, and  free-will,  which  in  modem  times 
have  been  called  Augustinian.  His  influence  in 
his  own  and  in  every  succeeding  age  has  been  im- 
mense. Even  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  his 
authority  is  professedly  held  in  high  esteem ;  al- 
though his  later  theological  system  has  in  reality 
been  proscribed  by  every  party  in  that  communion, 
except  the  learned,  philosophic,  and  devout  frater- 
nity of  the  Jnnsenists.  The  early  Reformers  drank 
deeply  into  the  spirit  of  his  speculative  theology  ; 
and  many  even  of  those  who  recoil  most  shrink- 
ing! y  from  his  doctrine  of  predestination,  have 
done  ample  justice  to  his  surpassing  energy  of  in- 
tellect, and  to  the  warmth  and  purity  of  his  reli- 
gious feelings. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  of 
Augustin  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Amerbach.  which 
appeared  in  nine  volumes  folio,  at  Basle,  1506,  and 
!  was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1515.    This  edition  did 
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hot,  hawever,  contain  the  Ephtulie,  the  Sermorurs, 
and  the  Enarrutiones  in  l'miliwut,  which  had  been 
previously  published  by  Auurhach.  In  1529, 
the  works  of  Augustin  were  again  published  at 
Basle,  from  the  press  of  Frobcnius,  and  under  the 
editorship  of  Erasmus,  in  ten  volumes  folio.  This 
edition,  though  by  no  means  faultless,  was  a  con- 
aiderable  improvement  upon  that  of  Amerbach.  It 
was  reprinted  at  P.iris  in  1531-32;  at  Venice, 
with  some  improvements,  in  1552,  and  again  in 
1570;  at  Lyons  in  156*1-63,  and  again  in  1571. 
It  was  also  issued  from  the  press  of  Frolienius  at 
Basle,  with  various  alterations,  in  1543,  in  1556, 
in  1569,  and  in  1570.  In  1577  the  valuable  edi- 
tion of  Augustin  prepared  by  the  learned  divines 
of  Louvain,  was  published  at  Antwerp,  by  Christo- 
pher Plantin,  in  ten  volumes  folio.  It  far  surpasses 
in  critical  exactness  all  the  preceding  editions  ;  and 
though,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Bene- 
dictine*, it  is  still  held  in  high  estimation.  No 
fewer  than  sixteen  of  the  "Theologi  Lovanienses" 
were  employed  in  preparing  it  for  publication.  It 
has  been  very  frequently  reprinted  :  at  Geneva  in 
15.06 ;  at  Coiogne  in  lb'l  6  ;  at  Lvons  in  1664  ;  at 
Paris  in  1586,  in  1603,  in  1609,  in  1614,  in  1626, 
in  1635,  and  in  1652.  The  Benedictine  edition 
of  the  works  of  Augustin,  in  eleven  volumes  folio, 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1 079 — 17U0.  It  was 
severely  handled  by  Father  Simon ;  but  its  supe- 
riority to  all  the  former  edition*  of  Augustin  is 
generally  acknowledged.  The  first  volume  con- 
tains, besides  the  Be  true  tat  ions  and  the  Confes- 
sions, the  greater  part  of  the  works  written  by 
Augustin  before  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity. The  second  comprises  his  letters.  The  third 
and  fourth  include  his  exegetical  writings  the 
fourth  being  entirely  filled  up  with  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms.  The  fifth  volume  contains 
the  sermons  of  Augustin.  The  sixth  embraces  his 
Upera  Moralia.  The  seventh  consists  of  the  trea- 
tise dt  Civitate.  Dei.  The  eighth  comprehends  his 
principal  works  against  the  Mankhacans,  and  those 
against  the  Arians.  The  ninth  comprises  his  con- 
troversial writings  against  the  Donntists.  The 
tenth  consists  of  his  treatises  on  the  Pelagian  con- 
troversy. Each  of  these  volumes  contains  an  ap- 
pendix consisting  of  works  falsely  attributed  to 
Augustin,  &.c.  The  eleventh  volume  is  occupied 
with  the  life  of  Augustin,  for  the  preparation  of 
which  Tillemont  lent  the  sheets  of  his  unpublished 
volume  upon  this  father.  This  valuable  edition 
was  reprinted  at  Paris,  in  eleven  thick  imperial 
octavo  volumes,  1836 — 39.  The  edition  of  Ee 
Clerc  (who  calls  himself  Joannes  Phereponus) 
appeared  (professedly  at  Antwerp,  but  in  reality) 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1700 — 1703.  It  is  a  republica- 
tion of  the  Benedictine  edition,  with  notes  by  E« 
Clerc,  and  some  other  supplementary  matter ;  be- 
sides an  additional  volume  containing  the  poem  of 
Prosper  de  Ingratis,  the  Commentary  of  Pelagius 
on  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  some  modern  produc- 
tions referring  to  the  life  and  writings  of  Augustin. 

Of  the  numerous  editions  of  the  separate  works 
of  Augustin  the  following  are  all  that  wo  have 
space  to  enumerate  : — Dc  L'iviiate  Dei:  editio  prin- 
ceps, e  monasterio  Sublaccnsi,  1467,  fol.;  Mogun- 
tiae  per  Petr.  Schoeffer,  cum  commentariis  Thomae 
Valois  ct  Nic.  Triveth,  1473,  fol.,  reprinted  at 
Basle  in  1479  and  again  in  1515;  commentariis 
illustratum  studio  et  labore  Jo.  Lud.  Vivis,  Baaileae, 
1522,  1555,  1570,  fol.;  cum  commentariis  Leon. 


Coquaei  et  Jo.  Lud.  Vivis,  Paris,  1613,  1636,  foi.. 
Lips.  1825,  2  vols.  8vo.  C'on/essiones :  editio 
princeps,  Mcdiolani,  1475,  4to. ;  Lovanii,  1563, 
12mo.  and  again  1573,  8vo.;  Antverp.  1567,  1568, 
1740,  0vo.;  Lugd.  Batav.  1675,  12nio.  apud  Elze- 
vir. ;  Paris  1776,  12mo.  (an  edition  highly  com- 
mended) ;  Berol.  1823,  ed.  A.  Neander;  Lips. 
(Tauchniu),  1837,  ed.  C.  H.  Bruder  ;  Oxon. 
(Parker),  1840,  ed.  E.  B.  Pusey.  De  Fid«  et 
O/xri/ms .-  editio  princeps,  Coloniae,  4to.  U73; 
ed.  Jo.  llcnnichio,  Francof.  ad  M.  et  Bintelii, 
1652,  8vo.  De  D>clrina  Christiana:  Ilelmstad. 
1629,  8vo.  ed.  Georgitis  Calixtus,  reprinted  at 
II  elm  stuck  in  quarto,  1655;  Lips.  1769,  8vo.  ed. 
J.  C.  B.  Teegius,  cum  prnef.  J.  P.  Burscheri.  De 
Spiritu  et  Litem:  Lips.  1767,  1780,  8vo.  ed.  J.  C. 
B.  Teegius;  Begimont.  1824,  8vo.  cum  praef.  H. 
Olshausen.  De  Conjugii*  Adultcrinit :  Jenae,  1 698, 
4to.  cum  notis  Jurisconsulti  eclcberrimi  (Joannis 
Schilter)  quibus  dogma  Ecclesioe  de  matrimonii 
dissolutione  illustratur. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  respecting 
the  life  of  Augustin  arc  his  own  Confessions,  Re- 
tractations, and  Epistles  and  his  biography  w  ritten 
by  his  pupil  Possidius,  bishop  of  Calania.  Among 
the  best  modem  works  on  this  subject  are  those  of 
Tillemont  and  the  Benedictine  editors  already  men- 
tioned ;  Laurentii  Berti  **  De  rebus  gestis  Sancti 
Augustini,"  ice  Venice,  1746,  4to. ;  Schrockk, 
"Kirchengeschichte,"  vol.  xv. ;  Neander,  **  Ges- 
chichtederChristlichen  Religion  und  Kirchc,"  voL 
ii.;  Bahr,  -Geschichte  der  Romischen  Literatur," 
Supf  lcmcnty  vol.  ii.  For  the  editions  of  the  works 
of  Augustin,  sec  Cas.  Oudin.  "  Comuientarius  de 
Scriptoribus  Ecclesiae  Antiquis,"  vol.  i.  pp.  931  — 
993,  and  C.  T.  G.  Schoncmann's  u  Bibliotheca 
Histor.-Literaria  Patrum  Lntinorum,"  vol.  ii.  pp. 
33 — 363.  On  the  Pelagian  controversy,  see  (be- 
sides Tillemont)  G.  J.  Vossii  **  Historia  de  Contro- 
vcrsiis  quas  Pelagius  ejusque  reliquiae  moverunt," 
Opp.  vol.  vi.;  C.  \V.  F.  \Valch*s  "KeUerhistorie," 
vol  iv.  und  vf;  G.  F.  WiggeiV  14  Versuch  einer 
prngmat.  Darstellung  des  Augustiuismus  und  Pela- 
gianismus,"  Berlin,  1821.  LL  M.  M.J 

AUGU'STULUS,  RO  MULUS,  the  last  Ro- 
man emperor  of  the  West,  was  the  son  of  Orestes, 
who  seized  the  government  of  the  empire  after 
having  driven  out  the  emperor  Julius  Nepos. 
Orestes,  probably  of  Gothic  origin,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  comes  Romulus  at  Petovio  or  Pe- 
tavio,  in  the  south-western  part  of  Pannonia ;  their 
son  was  called  Romulus  Augustus,  but  the  Greeks 
altered  Romulus  into  MwfiuWos,  and  the  Romans, 
despising  the  youth  of  the  emperor,  changed  Au- 
gustus into  Augustulus.  Orestes,  who  declined 
assuming  the  purple,  had  his  youthful  son  pro- 
claimed emperor  in  a.  D.  475,  but  still  retained  the 
real  sovereignty  in  his  own  hands.  As  early  as 
476,  the  power  of  Orestes  was  overthrown  by 
Odoocer,  who  defeated  his  rival  at  Pavia  and  put 
him  to  death  ;  Paulus,  the  brother  of  Orestes,  was 
slain  at  Ravenna.  Romulus  Augustulus  was  allow- 
ed to  live  on  account  of  his  youth,  beauty,  and 
innocence,  but  was  exiled  by  the  victor  to  the  villa 
of  Lucullus,  on  the  promontory  of  Misenum  in 
Campania,  which  was  then  a  fortified  castle.  There 
he  lived  upon  a  yearly  allowance  of  six  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  :  his  ultimate  fate  is  unknown. 

The  series  of  Roman  emperors  who  had  govern- 
ed the  state  from  the  battle  of  Actium,  B.  c.  3L 
during  a  period  of  five  hundred  and  seven  years, 
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clown  with  the  deposition  of  the  son  of  Orestes  ; 
and,  strangely  enough,  the  but  emperor  combined 
the  names  of  the  first  king  and  the  first  emperor  of 
Rome.  [Orkstks,  OnoACKH,]  (Amin.  Marc. 
Kreerpta,  pp.  662,  663,  ed.  Paris,  1681;  Cassiod. 
Chronicon,  ad  Zenonem ;  Jornand.  de  ftegnorvm 
Suarsxi»ney  p.  5.9,  de  fob.  Goth.,  pp.  128,  129,  ed. 
Lindcnbrog;  Procop.  de  Iidl.  (loth.  i.  1,  ii.  6  ; 
Cedrenus,  p.  350,  ed.  Paris;  Theophanes,  p.  102, 
ed.  Pari*;  Kvagrius,  ii.  16.)  [W.  P.J 

AUGUSTUS,  the  first  emperor  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  September  of  the 
year  it.  c.  63,  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Tullius 
Cicero  and  C.  Antonius.  He  was  the  son  of  C. 
Octavius  by  Atia,  a  daughter  of  Julia,  the  sister  of 
C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  Latin  hero  Atys.  His 
real  name  was,  like  that  of  his  father,  C.  Octavius, 
but  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion,  we  shall  call  him  Augustus,  though  this 
was  only  an  hereditary  surname  which  was  given 
him  afterwards  by  the  senate  and  the  people  to 
express  their  veneration  for  him,  whence  the  Greek 
writers  translate  it  by  IcGoo-to"*.  Various  wonderful 
signs,  announcing  his  future  greatness,  were  subse- 
quently believed  to  have  preceded  or  accompanied 
his  birth.   (Suet.  Am.  94;  Dion  Cass.  xlv.  l,Acc.) 

Augustus  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  four  years, 
whereupon  his  mother  married  L.  Murcius  Philip- 
pus,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  (nccordingto  Nicolaus 
Damusccnus,  l)c  lit.  Aug.  3,  three  years  earlier) 
he  delivered  the  funeral  eulogium  on  his  grand- 
mother, Julia.  After  the  death  of  his  father  his 
education  was  conducted  with  great  aire  in  the 
house  of  his  grandmother,  Julia,  and  at  her  death 
he  returned  to  his  mother,  who,  as  well  as  his 
step- father,  henceforth  watched  over  his  education 
with  the  utmost  vigilance.  His  talents  and  beauty, 
and  above  all  his  relationship  to  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Romans  of  the  time,  and  it  seems  that  J. 
Caesar  himself,  who  had  no  male  issue,  watched 
over  the  education  of  the  promising  youth  with  no 
less  interest  than  his  parents.  In  his  sixteenth  | 
year  (N.  Damnscenus  erroneously  Bays  in  his 
fifteenth)  he  received  the  toga  virilis,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  made  a  member  of  the  college  of 
pontiffs,  in  the  place  of  L.  Domitius,  who  had  been 
killed  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  (N.  Damasc 
I.e.  A;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  59 ;  Suet.  Aug.  94  ;  Dion 
Cass.  xlv.  2.)  From  this  time  his  uncle,  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  devoted  as  much  of  his  time  as  his  own 
busy  life  allowed  him  to  the  practical  education  of 
his  nephew,  and  trained  him  for  the  duties  of  the 
public  career  he  was  soon  to  enter  upon.  Dion 
Cassius  relates  that  at  this  time  Caesar  also  brought 
about  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician,  but 
it  is  a  well  attested  fact  that  this  did  not  take 
place  till  three  years  later.  In  B.  c.  47,  when 
Caesar  went  to  Africa  to  put  down  the  Pompeian 
party  in  that  country,  Augustus  wished  to  accom- 
pany him  but  was  kept  back,  because  his  mother 
thought  that  his  delicate  constitution  would  be  un- 
able to  bear  the  fatigues  connected  with  such  an 
expedition.  On  his  return  Caesar  distinguished 
him,  nevertheless,  with  military  honours,  and  in  his 
triumph  allowed  Augustus  to  ride  on  horseback 
behind  his  triumphal  car.  In  the  year  following 
(b.c  45),  when  Caesar  went  to  Spain  against  the  sons 
of  Pompey,  Augustus,  who  had  then  completed  his 
seventeenth  year,  was  to  have  accompanied  his 
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uncle,  but  was  obliged  to  remain  behind  on  | 
of  illness,  but  soon  joined  him  with  a  few  com- 
panions. During  his  whole  life-time  Augustus, 
with  one  exception,  was  unfortunate  at  sea,  and 
this  his  first  attempt  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  for 
the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Spain.  Whether  he  arrived  in  Caesar's 
camp  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of 
Munda  or  not  is  a  disputed  point,  though  the 
former  seems  to  be  more  probable.  (Suet.  Aug. 
94  ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  41.)  Caesar  became  more 
and  more  attached  tc  his  nephew,  for  he  seems  to 
have  perceived  in  him  the  elements  of  everything 
that  would  render  him  a  worthy  successor  to  him- 
self ;  he  constantly  kept  him  about  his  person,  and 
while  he  was  yet  in  Spain  he  is  said  to  have  made 
his  will  and  to  have  adopted  Augustus  as  his  son, 
though  without  informing  him  of  it.  In  the 
autumn  of  u.  c.  45,  Caesar  returned  to  Rome  with 
his  nephew ;  and  soon  afterwards,  in  accordance 
with  the  wish  of  his  uncle,  the  senate  raised  the 
gens  Octavia,  to  which  Augustus  belonged,  to  the 
rank  of  a  patrician  gens.  About  the  same  time 
Augustus  was  betrothed  to  Scrvilia,  the  duughter 
of  P.  Servilius  Isauricus,  but  the  engagement  ap- 
pears afterwards  to  have  been  broken  off. 

The  extraordinary  distinctions  and  favours  which 
had  thus  been  conferred  upon  Augustus  at  such  an 
early  oge,  must  have  excited  his  pride  and  ambi- 
tion, of  whieh  one  remarkable  example  is  recorded. 
In  the  very  year  of  his  return  from  Spain  he  was 
presumptuous  enough  to  ask  for  the  office  of 
magister  cquitum  to  the  dictator,  his  uncle.  Cae- 
sar, however,  refused  to  grant  it,  and  gave  it  to 
M.  Lcpidus  instead,  probably  because  he  thought 
his  nephew  not  yet  fit  for  such  an  office.  He 
wished  that  Augustus  should  accompany  him  on 
the  expedition  which  he  contemplated  against  the 
Gctae  and  Partitions ;  and,  in  order  that  the 
young  man  might  acquire  a  more  thorough  prac- 
tical training  in  military  affairs,  he  sent  hiin  U 
Apollonia  in  Illyricum,  where  some  legions  were 
stationed,  and  whither  Caesar  himself  intended  to 
follow  him.  It  has  often  been  supposed  that  Cae- 
sar sent  his  nephew  to  Apollonia  for  the  purpose 
of  finishing  his  intellectual  education ;  but  although 
this  was  not  neglected  during  his  stay  in  that  city, 
yet  it  was  not  the  object  for  which  he  was  sent 
thither,  for  Apollonia  offered  no  advantages  for  the 
purpose,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
Augustus  took  his  instructors — the  rhetorician 
Apollodorus  of  Pcrgamus  and  the  mathematician 
Theogenes,  with  him  from  Rome.  When  Caesar 
had  again  to  appoint  the  magistrates  in  b.  c.  44, 
he  remembered  the  desire  of  his  nephew,  and  con- 
ferred upon  him,  while  he  was  at  Apollonia,  the 
office  of  mogister  equitum,  on  which  he  was  to 
enter  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c  43.  But  things 
turned  out  far  differently.  Augustus  had  scarcely 
been  at  Apollonia  six  months,  when  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  news  of  his  uncle's  murder,  in 
March,  B.  c.  44.  Short  as  his  residence  at  this 
place  had  been,  it  was  yet  of  great  influence  upon 
his  future  life  :  his  military  exercises  seem  to  have 
strengthened  his  naturally  delicate  constitution, 
and  the  attentions  and  flatteries  which  were  paid 
to  the  nephew  of  Caesar  by  the  most  distinguished 
persons  connected  with  the  legions  in  Illyricum, 
stimulated  his  ambition  and  love  of  dominion,  and 
thus  explain  as  well  as  excuse  many  of  the  acts  of 
which  he  was  afterwards  guilty,    it  was  at  Apsl- 
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Ionia,  also,  that  Augustus  formed  hi*  intimate 
friendship  with  Q.  Saividienus  Rufu.  and  M.  Vip- 
•anius  Agrippo. 

When  the  news  of  Caesar's  murder  reached  the 
troops  in  Illyricum,  they  immediately  offered  to 
follow  Augustus  to  Italy  and  avenge  his  uncled 
death  ;  but  fear  and  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of 
affairs  at  Rome  made  him  hesitate  for  a  while.  At 
last  he  resolved  to  go  to  Italy  as  a  private  person, 
accompanied  only  by  Agrippa  and  a  few  other 
friends.  In  the  beginning  of  April  he  landed  at 
Lupiac,  near  Brundusium,  and  here  he  heard  of 
his  adoption  into  the  gens  Julia  and  of  his  being 
the  heir  of  Caesar.  At  Brundusium,  whither  he 
next  proceeded,  he  was  saluted  by  the  soldiers  as 
Caesar,  which  name  he  henceforth  assumed,  for  his 
legitimate  name  now  was  C.  Julius  Caesar  Octa- 
vLmus.  After  having  visited  his  stepfather  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples,  he  arrived  at  Home,  np- 
paR'ntly  about  the  beginning  of  May.  Here  he 
demanded  nothing  but  the  private  property  which 
Caesar  had  left  him,  but  declared  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  avenge  the  murder  of  bis  benefactor. 
The  state  of  parties  at  Rome  was  most  perplexing ; 
and  one  cannot  but  admire  the  extraordinary  tact 
and  prudence  which  Augustus  displayed,  and  the 
•kill  with  which  a  youth  of  barely  twenty  contrived 
to  blind  the  most  experienced  statesmen  in  Home, 
aad  eventually  to  carry  all  his  designs  into  cifect. 
It  was  not  the  faction  of  the  conspirators  that 
placed  difficulties  in  his  way,  but  one  of  Caesar's 
own  party,  M.  Antony,  who  had  in  his  possession 
the  money  and  papers  of  Caesar,  and  refused  to 
g>ve  them  up.  Augustus  declared  before  the  prae- 
tor, in  the  usual  manner,  that  he  accepted  of  the 
inheritance,  and  promised  to  give  to  the  people  the 
portion  of  his  uncle's  property  which  he  had  be- 
queathed them  in  his  will.  Antony  endeavoured 
by  nil  means  to  prevent  Augustus  from  obtaining 
his  objects ;  but  the  conduct  of  Augustus  gained 
the  favour  of  both  the  senate  and  the  people. 
[Antonics,  p.  215,  b.]  Augustus  had  to  con- 
tend against  l>oc.  Brutus,  who  was  in  possession 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  as  well  as  against  Antony  ;  but 
to  get  rid  of  one  enemy  at  least,  the  sword  was 
drawn  against  the  latter,  the  more  dangerous  of 
the  two.  While  Antony  was  collecting  troops  for 
the  war  against  D.  Brutus,  two  of  the  legions 
which  came  from  Macedonia,  the  legio  Martia 
and  the  fifth,  went  over  to  Augustus ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  remaining  troops  following  the  example, 
Antony  hastened  with  them  to  the  north  of  Italy. 
Cicero,  who  had  at  first  looked  upon  Augustus 
with  contempt,  now  began  to  regard  him  as  the 
only  man  capable  of  delivering  the  republic  from 
its  troubles ;  and  Augustus  in  return  courted 
Cicero.  On  the  10th  of  December,  Cicero,  in  his 
third  Philippic,  proposed  that  Augustus  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army  against 
Antony,  and  on  the  first  of  January,  u.  c.  43,  he 
repeated  the  some  propositi  in  his  fifth  Philippic 
The  senate  now  granted  more  than  had  been 
asked:  Augustus  obtained  the  command  of  the 
army  with  the  title  and  insignia  of  a  praetor,  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  senate  with  the  consulars, 
and  of  holding  the  consulship  ten  years  before  he 
attained  the  legitimate  ngc.  lie  was  accordingly 
sent  by  the  senate,  with  the  two  consuls  of  the 
year,  C.  Vibius  Pansa  and  A.  Hirtius,  to  compel 
Antony  to  mis*.'  the  siege  of  Mutina.  Augustus  dis- 
tinguished himseif  by  his  defence  of  the  camp  near 


Mutina,  for  which  the  soldiers  saluted  him  as 
impcrator.  The  full  of  the  two  consuls  threw  the 
command  of  their  armies  into  his  hands.  Antouy 
was  humbled  mid  obliged  to  flee  across  the  Alps. 
Various  reports  were  spread  in  the  meantime  of 
disputes  between  D.  Brutus  and  Augustus,  and  it 
was  even  said  that  the  death  of  the  two  consuls 
was  the  work  of  the  latter.  The  Roman  aris- 
tocracy, on  whose  behalf  Augustus  had  acted,  now 
determined  to  prevent  him  from  acquiring  all 
further  power.  They  entrusted  D.  Brutus  with 
the  command  of  the  consular  armies  to  prosecute 
the  war  against  Antony,  and  made  other  regula- 
tions which  were  intended  to  prevent  Augustus 
gaining  any  further  popularity  with  the  soldiers.  He 
remained  inactive,  and  seemed  ready  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  senate.  Antony  had  in  the 
meantime  become  reconciled  with  the  governors  in 
Gaul  and  Spain  through  the  mediation  of  Lepidus, 
and  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 
In  these  circumstances  Augustus  resolved  to  seek 
a  power  which  might  assist  him  in  gaining  over  An- 
tony, or  enable  him  to  oppose  him  more  effectually 
if  necessary.  This  power  was  the  consulship,  lie 
was  very  popular  with  the  soldiers,  and  they  were 
by  promises  of  various  kinds  induced  to  demand 
the  consulship  for  him.  The  senate  was  tcrrincd, 
and  granted  the  request,  though,  soon  after,  the 
arrival  of  troops  from  Africa  emboldened  them 
again  to  declare  against  him.  But  Augustus  had 
won  the  favour  of  these  troops :  he  encamped  on 
the  campus  Martins,  and  in  the  month  of  August 
the  people  elected  him  consul  together  with  (j. 
Pcdius.  His  adoption  into  the  gens  Julia  was  now 
sanctioned  by  the  curies ;  the  sums  duo  to  the  peo- 
ple, according  to  the  will  of  Julius  Caesar,  were 
paid,  the  murderers  of  the  dictator  outlawed,  and 
Augustus  appointed  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
effect  lie  first  marched  into  the  north,  professedly 
against  Antony,  but  had  scarcely  entered  Ktruria, 
when  the  senate,  on  the  proposal  of  Q.  Pcdius, 
repealed  the  sentence  of  outlawry  against  Antony 
and  Lepidus,  who  were  just  descending  from  the 
Alps  with  an  army  of  17  lrgions.  I>.  Brutus  took 
to  llight,  and  was  afterwards  murdered  at  Aquileia 
at  the  command  of  Antony.  Uu  their  arrival  at 
Bononia,  Antony  and  Lepidus  were  met  by  Au- 
gustus, who  became  reconciled  with  them.  It  was 
agreed  by  the  three,  that  Augustus  should  lay 
down  his  consulship,  and  that  the  empire  should 
be  divided  among  them  under  the  title  of  triumviri 
rei  publican  comtituendae,  and  that  this  arrange- 
ment should  last  for  the  next  five  years.  I<cpidus 
obtained  Spain,  Antony  Gaul,  and  Augustus  Africa, 
Sardinia,  and  Sicily.  Antony  and  Augustus  were 
to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  murderers  of 
Caesar.  The  first  objects  of  the  triumvirs  were  to 
destroy  their  enemies  and  the  republican  party  ; 
they  began  their  proscriptions  even  before  they 
arrived  at  Rome ;  their  enemies  were  murdered 
and  their  property  confiscated,  and  Augustus  was 
no  less  cruel  thiin  Antony.  Two  thousand  equites 
and  three  hundred  senators  are  said  to  have  been 
put  to  death  during  this  proscription  :  the  hinds  of 
whole  townships  were  taken  from  their  owners 
and  distributed  among  the  veteran  soldiers.  Num- 
bers of  Roman  citizens  took  to  flight,  and  found  u 
refuge  with  Sex.  Pompcius  in  Sicily.  Augustus 
first  directed  his  arms  against  the  latter,  because 
Poiupeius  had  it  in  his  power  to  cut  off  all  pro- 
visions from  Rome.    The  army  assembled  at  Rue- 
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gium ;  but  an  attempt  to  cross  over  to  Sicily  was 
thwarted  by  a  naval  victory  which  Pompcius  gain- 
ed over  Q.  Salvidienus  Rufus  in  the  very  sight  of 
Augustus.  Soon  after  this,  Augustus  and  Antony 
tailed  across  the  Ionian  sea  to  Greece,  a*  Brutus 
and  Cassius  were  leaving  Asia  for  the  west. 
Augustus  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Dyrrhachium 
on  account  of  illness,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  recov- 
ered a  little,  he  hastened  to  Philippi  in  the  autumn 
of  n.  c.  42.  The  battle  of  Philippi  was  gained  by 
the  two  triumvirs  :  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  despair 
put  an  end  to  their  lives,  and  their  followers 
surrendered  to  the  conquerors,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  placed  their  hopes  in  .Sext.  Pompeius. 
After  this  successful  war,  in  which  the  victory 
was  mainly  owing  to  Antony,  though  subsequently 
Augustus  claimed  all  the  merit  for  himself,  the 
triumvirs  made  a  new  division  of  the  provinces. 
Lepidus  obtained  Africa,  and  Augustus  returned 
to  Italy  to  reward  his  veterans  with  the  lands  he 
had  promised  them.  All  Italy  was  in  fear  and 
trembling,  as  every  one  anticipated  the  repetition 
of  the  horrors  of  a  proscription.  His  enemies, 
especially  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  some 
other  of  the  friends  of  the  latter,  increased  these 
apprehensions  by  false  re|>orts  in  order  to  excite 
the  people  against  him  ;  for  Augustus  was  detained 
for  some  time  at  Bruudusium  by  a  fresh  attack  of 
illness.  But  he  pacified  the  minds  of  the  people 
by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  senate. 

These  circumstances  not  only  prevented  for 
the  present  his  undertaking  anything  fresh  against 
Sext  Pompcius,  but  occasioned  a  new  and  unex- 
pected war.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  Augustus 
found  that  Fulvia  had  been  spreading  these 
rumours  with  the  view  of  drawing  away  her  hus- 
band from  the  arms  of  Cleopatra,  and  that  L. 
Antonius,  the  brother  of  the  triumvir,  was  used 
by  her  as  an  instrument  to  gain  her  objects.  Au- 
gustus did  all  he  could  to  avoid  a  rupture,  but  in 
vain.  L.  Antonius  assembled  an  army  at  Prae- 
neste,  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the 
fortilied  town  of  Perusia,  where  he  was  blockaded 
by  Augustus  with  three  armies,  so  that  a  fearful 
famine  arose  in  the  place.  This  hap|)ened  towards 
the  end  of  a.  c.  41.  After  several  attempts  to 
break  through  the  blockading  armies,  L.  Antonius 
was  obliged  to  surrender.  The  citir-ons  of  Perusia 
obtained  pardon  from  Augustus  but  the  senators 
were  put  to  death,  and  from  three  to  four  hundred 
noble  Perusines  were  butchered  on  the  Lith  of 
March,  u.  c.  40,  at  the  altar  of  Caesar.  Fulvia 
fled  to  Greece,  and  Tiberius  Nero,  with  his  wife 
Li  via,  to  Pompeius  in  Sicily  and  thence  to  Antony, 
who  blamed  the  authors  of  the  war,  probably  for 
no  other  reoson  but  because  it  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful. Antony,  however,  sailed  with  his  fleet  to 
Brundusium,  and  preparations  for  war  were  made 
on  both  sides,  but  the  news  of  the  death  of  Fulvia 
in  Greece  accelerated  a  peace,  which  was  concluded 
at  Brundusium,  between  the  two  triunnirs.  A 
new  division  of  the  provinces  was  again  made  : 
Augustus  obtained  all  the  parts  of  the  empire  west 
of  the  town  of  Scodra  in  Illyricum,  and  Antony 
the  eastern  provinces,  while  Italy  was  to  belong  to 
them  in  common.  Antony  also  formed  an  engage- 
ment with  the  noble-minded  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Augustus  and  widow  of  C.  Marcel  lit  a,  in  order  to 
confirm  the  new  friendship.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  at  Rome.  Sext.  Pompeius,  who  had 
hud  no  share  in  these  transactions,  continued  to 
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cut  off  the  provisions  of  Rome,  which  was  suffering 

greatly  from  scarcity  :  scenes  of  violence  and  out- 
rage at  Rome  shewed  the  exasperation  of  the  peo- 
ple. Augustus  could  not  hope  to  satisfy  the 
Romans  unless  their  most  urgent  wants  were 
satisfied  by  sufficient  supplies  of  food,  and  this 
could  not  be  effected  in  any  other  way  but  by  a 
reconciliation  with  Pompeius.  Augustus  had  an 
interview  with  him  on  the  coast  of  Misenum,  iu 
».  c.  39,  at  which  Pompeius  received  the  procon- 
sulship  and  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Corsica,  together  with  the  province  of  Achaia. 
In  return  for  these  concessions  he  was  to  provide 
Italy  with  corn.  In  order  to  convince  the  Romans 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  Augustus  be- 
trothed M.  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavia  and  step- 
son of  Antony,  who  was  present  on  this  occasion, 
to  a  daughter  of  Pompeius. 

Peace  seemed  now  to  be  restored  everywhere. 
Antony  returned  to  the  Fast,  where  his  generals 
had  been  successful,  and  Augustus  too  received 
favourable  news  from  his  lieutenants  in  Spain  and 
Gaul.  Augustus,  however,  was  anxious  for  an  op- 
portunity of  a  war,  by  which  he  might  deprive 
Sext.  Pompeius  of  the  provinces  which  had  been 
ceded  to  him  at  Misenum.  A  pretext  was  soon 
found  in  the  fact,  that  Pompeius  allowed  piracy  to 
go  on  in  the  Mediterranean.  Augustus  solicited 
the  aid  of  the  two  other  triumvirs,  but  they  did 
not  support  him  ;  and  Antony  was  iu  reality  glad 
to  see  Augustus  engaged  in  a  straggle  in  which  ho 
was  sure  to  suffer.  The  fleet  of  Augustus  suffered 
greatly  from  storms  and  the  activity  of  Demochares, 
the  admiral  of  Pompeius;  but  the  latter  did  not 
follow  up  the  advantages  he  had  gained,  and  Au- 
gustus thus  obtained  time  to  repair  his  ships,  and 
scud  Maecenas  to  Antony  to  invite  him  again  to 
take  part  in  the  war.  Antony  hereupon  sailed  to 
Tarentum,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  37,  with 
300  ships  ;  but,  on  his  arrival  there,  Augustus  had 
changed  his  mind,  and  declined  the  assistance. 
This  conduct  exasperated  Antony;  but  his  wife, 
Octavia,  acted  as  mediator ;  the  two  triumvirs  met 
between  Tarentum  and  Metapontum,  and  the  ur- 
gent uecessity  of  the  times  compelled  them  to  lay 
aside  their  mutual  mistrust  Augustus  promised 
an  army  to  Antony  for  his  Parthian  war,  while 
Antony  sent  120  ships  to  increase  the  fleet  of  Au- 
gustus, and  both  agreed  to  prolong  their  office  of 
triumvirs  for  five  years  longer.  While  Antony 
hastened  to  Syria,  Octavia  remained  with  her  bro- 
ther. Soon  after  this,  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  fleet  of  Augustus,  and 
in  July  of  the  year  36,  Sicily  was  attacked  on  all 
sides;  but  storms  compelled  the  fleet  of  Augustus 
to  return,  and  Lepidus  alone  succeeded  in  landing 
at  Liiybaeuiu.  Pom|»eius  remained  in  his  usual 
inactivity  ;  in  a  sea-tight  oft"  My  lac  he  lost  thirty 
ships,  and  Augustus  landed  at  Tuuromcniuiu. 
Agrippa  at  last,  in  a  decisive  naval  battle,  put  an 
end  to  the  contest,  and  Pompeius  fled  to  Asia. 
Lepidus,  who  had  on  all  occasions  been  treated 
with  neglect,  now  wanted  to  take  Sicily  for  him- 
self; but  Augustus  easily  gained  over  his  troops, 
and  Lepidus  himself  submitted.  He  was  sent  to 
Rome  by  Augustus,  and  resided  there  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  as  pontifex  maxim  us.  The 
forces  which  Augustus  had  under  his  command 
now  amounted,  according  to  Appian,  to  forty-five 
legions  independent  of  the  light-armed  troops  and 
the  cavalry,  and  to  6*00  ships  Augustus  rewarded 
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nil  soldiers  with  garlands  and  money,  and  promised 
•till  farther  rewards;  but  the  veterans  insisted 
upon  their  dismission,  and  upon  receiving  (at  once) 
the  lands  and  all  the  sums  that  had  been  promised 
them.  Augustus  quelled  the  rebellion  in  its  com- 
mencement by  severity  combined  with  liberality  : 
he  dismissed  the  veterans  who  had  fought  at  Mu- 
tina  and  Philippi,  and  ordered  them  to  quit  Sicily 
immediately,  that  their  disposition  might  not  spread 
further  among  the  soldiers.  The  latter  were  satis- 
fied with  the  promises  of  Augustus,  which  he  ful- 
filled at  flic  expense  of  Sicily,  and  lands  were  as- 
signed to  the  veterans  in  Campania.  Augustus 
now  sent  back  the  ships  of  Antony,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Africa.  The  Roman  senate  hastened  to 
honour  the  conqueror  in  the  most  extravagant 
manner ;  and  when  he  approached  the  city,  which 
Maecenas  hod  governed  during  his  absence,  the 
senate  and  people  flocked  out  to  meet  him.  Au- 
gustus addressed  the  senate  in  a  very  modest  man- 
ner, and  declined  some  of  the  distinctions  which 
were  offered  him.  He  celebrated  his  ovation  on 
the  1 3th  of  November,  b.  c.  36.  The  abundant 
supply  of  provisions  which  was  now  brought  to 
Koine  satisfied  the  wonts  and  wishes  of  the  people; 
and  as  this  happy  state  of  things  was  the  result  of 
his  victory,  his  interests  coincided  with  those  of 
the  people,  whoso  burdens  wero  also  lessened  in 
various  ways. 

By  the  conquest  of  two  of  his  rivals,  Augustus 
had  now  acquired  strength  enough  to  enter  upon 
the  contest  with  the  third.  He  first  endeavoured, 
however,  as  much  as  was  in  his  power,  to  remedy 
the  confusion  and  demoralisation  in  which  Italy 
hat!  been  involved  in  consequence  of  the  civil  wars, 
and  he  pretended  only  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his 
colleague  in  order  to  withdraw  with  him  into  pri- 
vate life,  as  the  peace  of  the  republic  was  now  re- 
stored. This  pretended  self-denial  did  not  remain 
unrewarded,  for  the  people  elected  him  pontifcx 
moximus,  though  Lepidus,  who  held  this  office, 
was  yet  alive  ;  and  the  senate  decreed,  that  he 
should  inhabit  a  public  building,  that  his  person 
should  be  inviolable,  and  that  he  should  sit  by  the 
side  of  the  tribunes.  Augustus  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  praising  and  supporting  his  absent  col- 
league, Antony,  and  by  this  Btratagem  the  Romans 
gradually  became  convinced,  that  if  new  disputes 
should  break  out  between  them,  the  fault  could  not 
possibly  lie  with  Augustus.  But  matters  did  not 
yet  come  to  this  :  the  most  urgent  thing  was  to  keep 
his  troops  engaged,  and  to  acquire  funds  for  paying 
them.  After  suppressing  a  mutiny  among  the  in- 
solent veterans,  he  prepared  for  a  campaign  against 
some  tribes  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic, of  which  the  Romans  had  never  become  com- 
plete masters,  and  which  from  time  to  time  refused 
to  pay  their  tribute.  Augustus  marched  along  the 
coast,  without  meeting  with  much  resistance,  until 
he  came  near  the  country  of  the  Japydes  :  their 
capital  Metulum  was  strongly  fortified  and  garri- 
soned ;  but  the  perseverance  of  Augustus  and  the 
courage  of  his  troops  compelled  the  garrison  to  sur- 
render, and  the  place  was  changed  into  a  heap  of 
nshes  by  the  brave  Japydes  themselves  (b.  c.  35).  As 
the  season  of  the  year  was  not  yet  much  advanced, 
Augustus  undertook  a  campaign  against  the  l'an- 
nonians  in  Segcstica.  After  several  engagements 
during  their  march  through  the  country,  the  Ro- 
mans appeared  before  the  town  of  Scgeata,  which, 
after  a  siege  of  thirty  days,  sued  for  pardon.  Au- 


gustus, to  suit  his  own  purpose,  imposed  only  a  fine 
upon  the  inhabitants,  and  leaving  his  legate  Fufius 
Qeminus  behind  with  a  garrison  of  twenty-five 
cohorts,  ho  returned  to  Rome.  Octavia  had  in  the 
meantime  been  repudiated  by  Antony ;  and  at  the 
request  of  Augustus  the  senate  declared  Octavia 
and  Livia  inviolable,  and  granted  them  the  right 
of  conducting  their  own  affairs  without  any  male 
assistance — an  apparent  reparation  for  the  insult 
offered  to  Octavia  by  her  husband,  but  in  reality  a 
means  of  keeping  the  recollection  of  it  alive.  Au- 
gustus intended  next  to  make  an  expedition  against 
Britain,  but  the  news  of  fresh  revolts  in  the  coun- 
tries from  which  he  had  just  returned,  altered  his 
plan.  His  generals  soon  restored  peace,  but  he 
himself  went  to  Dalmatia,  where  Agrippa  had  the 
command.  Several  towns  were  taken,  and  neither 
life  nor  property  was  spared.  Augustus  penetrated 
as  far  as  Setovia,  where  he  was  wounded  in  his 
knee.  After  his  recovery,  he  gave  the  command 
I  to  Statilius  Taurus,  and  returned  to  Rome  to  un- 
I  dcrtakc  the  consulship  for  the  year  a.  c  33,  which 
he  entered  upon  on  the  1st  of  January  together 
with  L.  Volcatius  Tullus,  and  laid  down  on  the 
same  day,  under  the  pretext  of  the  Dalmatian  war, 
though  his  presence  there  was  no  longer  necessary, 
since  Statilius  Taurus  had  already  completed  the 
defeat  of  the  Dalmatians.  Out  of  the  spoils  made 
in  this  war  Augustus  erected  a  portico  called,  after 
his  sister,  Octavia.  During  this  year,  Agrippa  was 
aedile,  and  did  all  he  could  to  gain  popularity  for 
his  friend  Augustus  and  himself,  and  Augustus 
also  made  several  very  useful  regulations. 

Meantime  the  arbitrary  and  arrogant  proceedings 
of  Antony  in  the  East  were  sufficient  of  themselves 
j  to  point  him  out  to  the  Romans  as  an  enemy  of 
the  republic,  but  Augustus  did  not  neglect  to  direct 
attention  secretly  to  his  follies.  Letters  now  passed 
between  the  two  triumvirs  full  of  mutual  crimina- 
tions; and  Antony  already  purchased  from  Arta- 
vasdeB  cavalry  for  the  impending  war  against  his 
colleague.  The  rupture  between  the  two  triumvirs 
was  mainly  brought  about  by  the  jealousy  and  am- 
bition of  Cleopatra.  During  the  year  b.  c.  32, 
while  Cleopatra  kept  Antony  in  a  perpetual  stato 
of  intoxication,  Augustus  had  time  to  convince  the  " 
Romans  that  the  heavy  sacrifices  he  demanded  of 
them  were  to  be  made  on  their  own  behalf  only,  as 
Italy  had  to  fear  everything  from  Antony  War 
was  now  declared  against  Cleopatra,  fur  Antony 
was  looked  upon  only  as  her  infatuated  slave.  In 
B.  c.  31,  Augustus  was  consul  for  the  third  timo 
with  M.  Valerius  Messalla.  Rome  was  in  a  suite 
of  great  excitement  and  alarm,  and  all  classes  had 
to  make  extraordinary  exertions.  An  attempt  of 
Augustus  to  attack  his  enemy  during  the  winter 
was  frustrated  by  storms ;  but,  in  the  spring,  his 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  able  Agrippa, 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  Augustus  himself  with  his  legions 
landed  in  Kpeirus.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  took 
their  station  near  the  promontory  of  Actium  in 
A  earn  an  ia.  Their  fleet  had  no  able  rowers,  and 
everything  depended  upon  the  courage  of  the  sol- 
diers and  the  sine  of  their  ships.  Some  persons 
ventured  to  doubt  the  safety  of  entering  upon  a 
sea-fight,  but  Cleopatra's  opinion  prevailed,  and 
the  battle  of  Actium  was  fought  in  September,  31. 
As  soon  as  the  queen  observed  that  victory  was 
not  certain  on  her  side,  she  took  to  Might,  and  An- 
tony soon  followed  her.    His  fleet  fought  in  vain 
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to  the  last,  and,  after  a  long  hesitation,  the  land 
forces  surrendered. 

The  danger  which  had  threatened  to  bring  Rome 
under  the  dominion  of  an  eastern  queen  was  thus 


the  ambition  of  Augustus  was  satisfied, 
and  his  generosity  met  with  general  admiration. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  he  proceeded  slowly 
through  Greece  and  a  part  of  western  Asia,  where 
he  entered  on  his  fourth  consulship  for  the  year 
U.  o.  30,  and  passed  the  winter  at  Samoa.  The 
confidence  of  his  army  in  him  grew  with  his  suc- 
cess, but  the  veterans  again  shewed  symptoms  of 
discontent,  and  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  made  to  them.  Soon  after,  they  broke 
out  into  open  rebellion,  and  Augustus  hastened 
from  Samos  to  remedy  the  evil  in  person.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  escaped  the  storms 
and  arrived  at  Brundusium.  Here  he  was  met  by 
the  Roman  senators,  equites,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  people,  which  emlwldened  him  to  ask  for 
their  assistance  to  pay  his  soldiers.  His  requests 
were  readily  complied  with,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
fulfil  his  engagements  towards  the  veterans,  and 
assigned  lands  to  them  in  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. Without  going  to  Rome,  he  soon  after  sailed 
to  Corinth,  Rhodes,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  Cleopatra 
negotiated  with  Augustus  to  betray  Antony  ;  but 
when  she  found  that  Augustus  only  wanted  to 
spare  her  that  she  might  adorn  his  triumph,  she 
put  an  end  to  her  life.  [Antoniis,  No.  12.] 
Egypt  was  made  a  Roman  province,  nnd  the  booty 
which  Augustus  obtained  was  so  immens\  that  he 
could  easily  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  army.  At 
Rome  the  senate  and  people  rivalled  each  other  in 
devising  new  honours  and  distinctions  for  Augustus, 
who  was  now  alone  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  world. 
In  Samos  he  entered  upon  his  fifth  consulship  for 
the  year  B.  c  29.  The  senate  sanctioned  all  his 
acts,  and  conferred  upon  him  many  extraordinary 
rights  and  privileges.  The  temple  of  Janus  was 
closed,  as  peace  was  restored  throughout  the  em- 
pire. In  August  of  the  same  year,  Augustus  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  celebrated  his  threefold 
triumph  over  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians, 
Antony  and  Egypt ;  and  he  obtained  the  title  of 
imperator  for  ever. 

After  these  solemnities  were  over,  Augustus  un- 
dertook the  consulship  for  the  year  28  together 
with  his  friend  Agrippa.  He  was  determined  from 
the  first  not  to  lay  down  the  power  which  his  own 
successes  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  had 
placed  in  his  hands,  although  he  occasionally  pre- 
tended that  he  would  resign  it.  He  first  directed 
his  attention  to  the  restoration  of  order  in  all  parts 
of  the  government ;  and,  as  he  was  invested  with 
the  censorship,  he  began  by  clearing  the  senate  of 
all  unworthy  members;  he  ejected  two  hundred 
senators,  and  also  raised  the  senatorial  census  ;  but 
where  a  worthy  senator's  property  did  not  come 
up  t„  ihe  new  standard,  he  very  liberally  made  it 
up  out  of  his  own  means.  He  raised  many  ple- 
lx-ian  families  to  the  rank  of  patricians ;  and  us  he 
had  a  predilection  for  ancient,  especially  religious, 
institutions,  he  restored  several  temples  which  had 
fallen  into  decay,  and  also  built  new  ones.  The 
keeping  of  the  acrarium  was  transferred  from  the 
quaestors  to  the  praetors  and  ex-praetors.  After 
having  introduced  these  and  many  other  useful 
changes,  he  proposed  in  the  senate  to  lay  down 
his  powers,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  prevailed 
a  to  remain  at  the  head  of  affairs  for  ten  voars 
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longer.  This  plan  was  afterwards  repeated  several 
limes,  and  he  apparently  allowed  himself  to  be  al- 
ways persuaded  to  retain  his  power  either  for  ten 
or  five  years  longer.  He  next  made  a  division  of 
the  provinces,  leaving  the  quiet  and  peaceful  ones 
to  the  senate,  and  retaining  for  himself  those  which 
required  the  presence  of  an  army.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  former  was  given  every  year  by  the 
senate  to  proconsuls,  while  Augustus  placed  the 
others  under  l<yati  Caenaris^  sometimes  also  called 
propraetorcs,  whom  he  appointed  at  any  time  he 
pleased.  He  declined  all  honours  and  distinction* 
which  were  calculated  to  remind  the  Romans  ol 
kingly  power  ;  he  preferred  allowing  the  republican 
forms  to  continue,  in  order  that  he  might  imper- 
ceptibly concentrate  in  his  own  person  all  the 
powers  which  had  hitherto  been  separated.  He 
accepted,  however,  the  name  of  Augustus,  which 
was  offered  to  him  on  the  proposal  of  L.  Munatius 
Plancus.  In  a  c.  23  he  entered  upon  his  eleventh 
consulship,  but  laid  it  down  immediately  after- 
wards ;  and,  after  having  also  declined  the  dicta- 
torship, which  was  offered  him  by  the  senate,  he 
accepted  the  imperium  proconsular  and  the  tribu- 
nitia  potestas  for  life,  by  which  his  inviolability 
was  legally  established,  while  by  the  imperium 
proconsulate  he  became  the  highest  authority  in  all 
the  Roman  provinces.  When  in  B.  c  12  Lepidus, 
the  pontifex  maximus,  died,  Augustus,  on  whom 
the  title  of  chief  pontiff  had  been  conferred  on  a 
former  occasion,  entered  upon  the  office  itaolt. 
Thus  he  became  the  high  priest  of  the  state,  and 
obtained  the  highest  influence  over  all  the  other 
colleges  of  priests.  Although  he  had  thus  united 
in  his  own  person  all  the  great  offices  of  state,  \et 
he  was  too  prudent  to  assume  exclusively  the  titles 
of  all  of  them,  or  to  shew  to  the  Romans  that  he 
was  the  sole  master.  Other  persons  were  accord- 
ingly allowed  to  hold  the  consulship,  piaetorslii|s 
and  other  public  offices ;  but  these  offices  were  in 
reality  mere  forms  and  titles,  like  the  new  offices 
which  he  created  to  reward  his  friends  and  parti- 
sans. Augustus  assumed  nothing  of  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  monarch  :  he  retained  the  simple 
mode  of  living  of  an  ordinary  citizen,  continued  his 
familiar  intimacy  with  his  friends,  nnd  appeared  in 
public  without  any  pomp  or  pageantry  ;  a  kingly 
court,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  did  not  exist  at  all 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

His  relation  to  the  senate  was  at  first  rather  un- 
defined :  in  u.  c.  28  he  had  been  made  pnnceps 
scnutus,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  24  he 
was  exempted  by  the  senate  from  all  the  laws  of 
the  state.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Au- 
gustus seldom  attended  the  meetings  of  the  senate, 
but  formed  a  sort  of  privy  council,  consisting  of 
twenty  senators  with  whom  he  discussed  the  most 
important  political  matters.  Augustus  had  no  mi- 
nisters, in  our  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  on  state 
matters,  which  he  did  not  choose  to  be  discussed 
in  public,  he  consulted  his  personal  friends,  C.  Cil- 
uius  Maecenas,  M.  Yipsanius  Agrippa,  M.  Valerius 
Messnlla  Corvinus,  and  Asiuius  Pollio,  all  of  whom 
contributed,  each  in  his  way,  to  increase  the  splen- 
dour of  the  capital  and  the  welfare  of  the  empire. 
The  people  retained  their  republican  privileges, 
though  they  were  mere  forms  :  they  still  met  in 
their  assemblies,  and  elected  consuls  and  other 
magistrates ;  but  only  such  persons  were  elected  as 
had  been  proposed  or  recommended  by  the  emperor. 
The  almost  uninterrupted  festivities, 
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distributions  of  corn,  and  the  like,  made  the  people 
forget  the  substance  of  their  republican  freedom; 
and  they  were  ready  to  serve  him  who  fed  them 
most  liberally  :  the  population  of  the  city  was  then 
little  better  than  a  mob. 

It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  dominion 
acquired  by  force  of  arms,  that  standing  armies 
(mstra  siativa)  were  kept  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  as  on  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Euphrates,  which  in  many  instances  became  the 
foundations  of  flourishing  towns.    The  veterans 
were  distributed  into  a  number  of  colonies.  For 
the  protection  of  his  own  person,  Augustus  esta- 
blished ten  praetorian  cohorts,  consisting  of  one 
thousand  men  each,  which  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  two  cquites  with  the  title  of  praefecti 
praetorio.    For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order 
and  security  in  the  city,  he  instituted  a  sort  of 
police,  under  the  name  of  cohortcs  urbanne,  which 
were  under  the  command  of  the  pracfectns  urbi. 
The  fleets  were  stationed  at  Ravenna,  Misenum, 
and  in  various  ports  of  the  provinces.    In  the  divi- 
sion of  the  provinces  which  Augustus  had  made  in 
b.  c.  27,  especial  regulations  were  mode  to  secure 
strict  justice  in  their  administration  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  many,  especially  those  which  were 
not  oppressed  by  armies,  enjoyed  a  period  of  great 
prosperity.    Egypt  was  governed  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  of  all  other  provinces.  The 
division  of  the  provinces  was  necessarily  followed 
by  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  finances, 
which  were  in  a  bad  condition,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  civil  wars,  and  partly  through  all  the 
domain  lands  in  Italy  having  been  assigned  to  the 
veterans.    The  system  of  taxation  was  revised, 
and  the  taxes  increased.    The  acrarium,  out  of 
which  the  senate  defrayed  the  public  expenses, 
was  separated  from  the  fiscus,  the  funds  of  the 
emperor,  out  of  which  he  paid  his  armies. 

Augustus  enacted  several  laws  to  improve  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Romans,  and  to  secure  the 
public  peace  and  safety.  Thus  he  made  several 
regulations  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  scarcity  and 
famine,  promoted  industry,  aud  constructed  roads 
and  other  works  of  public  utility.  The  large  sums 
of  money  which  were  put  into  circulation  revived 
commerce  and  industry,  from  which  the  eastern 
provinces  especially  and  Egypt  derived  great  ad- 
vantages. 

Although  Augustus,  who  must  have  been  star- 
tled and  frightened  by  the  murder  of  Caesar,  treat- 
ed the  Romans  with  the  utmost  caution  and  mild- 
ness, and  endeavoured  to  keep  out  of  bight  every- 
thing that  might  shew  him  in  the  light  of  a  sove- 
reign, yet  several  conspiracies  against  his  life  re- 
minded  him  that  there  were  still  persons  of  a 
republican  spirit.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
mention  the  names  of  the  leaders  of  these  conspi- 
racies,— M.  Lcpidus,  L.  Murcna,  Fannius  Caepio, 
and  Coni'  lius  Cinna,  who  are  treated  of  in  sepa- 
rate articles. 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Roman  empire  during  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
it  only  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  wars 
in  which  ho  himself  took  part.  Most  of  them 
were  conducted  by  his  friends  and  relations,  and 
need  not  be  noticed  here.  On  the  whole,  we  may 
remark,  that  the  wars  of  the  reign  of  Augustus 
were  not  wars  of  aggression,  but  chiefly  undertaken 
to  secure  the  Roman  dominion  and  to  protect  the 
frontiers,  which  were  now  more  exposed  than  be- 


fore to  the  hostile  inroads  of  barbarians.  In 
u.  c.  27,  Augustus  sent  M.  Cnissus  to  check  the 
incursions  of  the  Dacians,  Uastarnians,  and  Moe- 
sians  on  the  Danube;  and,  in  the  6anie  year,  he 
himself  went  to  Caul  and  Spain,  and  began  the 
conquest  of  the  warlike  Cantabri  and  Asturii^whose 
subjugation,  however,  was  not  completed  till  b.  c. 
19  by  Agrippa.    During  this  campaign  Augustus 
founded  several  towns  for  his  veterans,  euch  as 
Augusta  Emerita  and  Caesar  Augusta.    In  u.  r. 
21  Augustus  travelled  through  Sicily  and  Greece, 
and  spent  the  winter  following  at  Samos.  After 
this,  he  went  to  Syria  at  the  invitation  of  Tiridates, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom  of  Par- 
thia.    The  ruling  king,  Phraates,  for  fear  of  the 
Romans,  sent  back  the  standards  and  prisoners 
which  had  been  taken  from  Crassus  and  Antony. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  20,  Augustus  returned 
to  Samos,  to  spend  the  approaching  winter  there. 
Here  ambassadors  from  India  appeared  before  him, 
with  presents  from  their  king,  Pandion,  to  confirm 
the  friendship  which  had  been  sought  on  a  former 
occasion.    In  the  autumn  of  a.  c.  19,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where  new  honours  and  distinctions  were 
conferred  upon  him.   His  vanity  was  so  much  gra- 
tified at  thcM»  bloodless  victories  which  he  had 
obtained  in  Syria  and  Samos,  that  he  struck  medida 
to  commemorate  them,  and  afterwards  dedicated 
the  standards  which  he  had  received  from  Phraates 
in  the  new  temple  of  Mars  Ultor.   In  b.  c.  18,  the 
impcrium  of  Augustus  was  prolonged  for  five  years, 
and  about  the  same  time  he  increased  the  number 
of  senators  to  GOO.    The  wars  in  Armenia,  in  the 
Alps,  and  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  were  conducted  by 
his  generals  with  varying  success.    In  b. c.  lb'  the 
Romans  suffered  a  defeat  on  the  Lower  Rhine  by 
some  German  tribes ;  and  Augustus,  who  thought 
the  danger  greater  than  it  really  was,  went  himself 
to  Gaul,  and  spent  two  years  there,  to  regulate  tho 
government  of  that  province,  and  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  defending  it  against  the 
Germans.    In  B.c.  13  he  returned  to  Rome,  leav- 
ing the  protection  of  the  frontier  on  the  Rhine  to 
his  step-son,  Drusus  Nero.    In  B.  c.  9  he  again 
went  to  Gaul,  where  he  received  German  ambassa- 
dors, who  sued  for  peace;  but  he  treacherously 
detained  them,  and  distributed  them  in  the  towns 
of  Gaul,  where  they  put  an  end  to  their  lives  in 
despair.  Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  he  returned 
to  Rome  with  Tiberius  and  Drusus.    From  this 
time  forward,  Augustus  does  not  appear  to  have 
again  taken  any  active  part  in  the  wars  that  were 
carried  on.    Those  in  Germany  were  the  most  for- 
midable, and  lasted  longer  than  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. 

In  a.  D.  13,  Augustus,  who  had  then  reached 
his  7.5th  year,  again  undertook  the  government  of 
the  empire  for  ten  years  longer;  but  he  threw 
some  part  of  the  burden  upon  his  adopted  son  and 
successor,  Tiberius,  by  making  him  his  colleague. 
In  the  year  following,  a.  d.  14,  Tiberius  was  to 
undertake  a  campaign  in  Ilhricuin,  and  Augustus, 
though  he  was  bowed  down  by  old  age,  by  domestic 
misfortunes  and  cares  of  every  kind,  accompanied 
him  as  far  as  Naples.  On  his  return,  he  was  taken 
ill  at  Nolo,  and  died  there  on  the  29th  of  August, 
A.  D.  14,  at  the  age  of  76.  When  he  felt  bJs  end 
approaching,  he  is  said  to  have  asked  his  friends 
who  were  present  whether  he  had  not  acted  his 
part  well.  He  died  very  gently  in  the  arms  of  his 
wife,  Livia,  who  kept  the  event  secret,  until  Tibc- 
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rius  had  returned  to  Nola,  where  he  was  immedi- 
ately saluted  as  the  successor  of  Augustus.  The 
body  of  the  emperor  was  carried  by  the  decuriones 
of  Nola  to  Bovillae,  where  it  was  received  by  the 
Roman  cquites  and  conveyed  to  Rome.  The  so- 
lemn apotheosis  took  place  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
and  his  ashes  were  deposited  in  the  mausoleum 
which  he  himself  had  built. 

As  regards  the  domestic  life  of  Augustus,  he  was 
one  of  those  unhappy  men  whom  fortune  surrounds 
with  all  her  outward  splendour,  and  who  can  yet 
partake  but  little  of  the  general  happiness  which 
they  establish  or  promote.  II is  domestic  misfor- 
tunes must  have  embittered  all  his  enjoyments. 
Augustus  was  a  man  of  great  caution  and  modera- 
tion— two  qualities  by  which  he  maintained  his 
power  over  the  Roman  world ;  but  in  his  matri- 
monial relations  and  as  a  father  he  was  not  happy, 
chiefly  through  his  own  fault.  He  was  first  mar- 
ried, though  only  nominally,  to  Clodia,  a  daughter 
of  Clodius  and  Fulvia.  His  second  wife,  Scribonia, 
was  a  relation  of  Sext.  Pompeius :  she  bore  him 
his  only  daughter,  Julia.  After  he  had  divorced 
Scribonia,  he  married  Livia  Drusilla,  who  was  car- 
ried away  from  her  husband,  Tiberius  Nero,  in  a 
state  of  pregnancy.  She  brought  Augustus  two 
step-sons,  Tiberius  Nero  and  Nero  Claudius  Dru- 
sus.  She  secured  the  love  and  attachment  of  her 
husband  to  the  last  moments  of  his  life.  Augustus 
had  at  first  fixed  on  M.  Marcellus  as  his  successor, 
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:  the  son  of  his  sister  Octavia,  who  was  married  to  his 
|  daughter,  Julia.  Agrippa,  jealous  of  Augustus 
partiality  for  him,  left  Rome,  and  did  not  return 
till  Marcellua  had  died  in  the  flower  of  his  life. 
I  Julia  was  now  compelled  by  her  father  to  marry 
1  the  aged  Agrippa,  and  her  sons,  Caius  and  Lucius 
Caesar,  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  principes  ju- 
ventutis.  At  the  death  of  Agrippa,  in  n.  c.  12, 
Tiberius  was  obliged  to  divorce  his  wife,  Vipsania, 
and,  contrary  to  his  own  will,  to  marry  Julia. 
Dissatisfied  with  her  conduct  and  the  elevation  of 
her  sons,  he  went,  in  n.  c.  6,  to  Rhodes,  where  he 
spent  eight  years,  to  avoid  living  with  Julia.  Au- 
gustus, who  became  at  List  disgusted  with  her 
conduct,  sent  her  in  B.  a  2  into  exile  in  the  island 
of  Pandataria,  near  the  coast  of  Campania,  whither 
she  was  followed  by  her  mother,  Scribonia.  The 
children  of  Julia.  Julia  the  Younger  and  Agrippa 
Postumus,  were  likewise  banished.  The  grief  of 
Augustus  was  increased  by  the  deaths  of  his  friend 
Maecenas,  in  u.  c.  8,  and  of  his  two  grandsons, 
Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  who  are  said  to  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  ambitious  designs  of  Livia, 
who  wished  to  mnke  room  for  her  own  son,  Tibe- 
rius, whom  the  deluded  emperor  was  persuaded  to 
adopt  and  to  make  his  colleague  and  successor. 
Tiberius,  in  return,  was  obliged  to  adopt  Drusus 
Germanicus,  the  son  of  his  late  brother,  Drusus. 
A  more  complete  view  of  the  family  of  Augustus 
is  given  in  the  annexed  atemma. 


Stemma  ok  Augustus  and  his  Family. 


1.  Ancharia. 

I 

Octavia,  the  elder. 


C.  Octavius,  praetor  in  b.  c  6 1 ,  married  to 
2.  Atia,  daughter  of  M.  Alius  Balbus  and  Julia,  a  sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar. 

I   


1.  Oc 


tavia,  the  younger, 


1.  M.  Marcellus. 
No  issue. 


I 

2.  C.  Octavius  (C.  Julius  Caksau  Oitavi- 

ANUb  Augustus),  mamed  to 
1.  ClodiA.       2.  Scribonia,       3.  Livia. 

Julia,  married  to 
2.  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa.       3.  Tiberius,  emperor. 

No  ■'■ 


1.  C.  Caesar,  married  to  Livia,  2.  L.  Caesar,  betrothed  3.  Julia,  married 
the  sUtcr  of  Gcrmanicus.  to  Aemilia  Lepida.  toL.  Acmilius 
Died  a.  d.  4.  Died  a.  d.  2.  Paullus. 


1.  M.  Aemilius  Lcpidua, 
married  to  Drusilla, 
daughter  of  Gcrmanicus. 


2.  Aemilia  Lepida, 
married  to 
1.  Ap.  Junius  Silanua.    2.  Drusus. 

 !_ 


4.  Agrip- 
pina, 
mar- 
ried to 
Germa- 


5.  Agrippa 
Postu- 
mus. 
Put  to 
death 
a.  d.  1 4. 


1.  L.  Silanua.       2.  M.  Silanua.       3.  Junia  Calvina. 


Cah 


1.  Nero,  married 
to  Julia,  dau. 
of  Drusus,  the 
son  ofTiberius. 
(Tac.  Ann.  vi. 
27.) 


2.  Drusus, 
married  to 
Aemilia 
Lepida. 
(Tac  Ann. 
rl  40.) 


3.  Caligula,  4 


Agrippina, 
married  to 
Cn.  Donii- 
tius. 


Drusilla,  married 
to  I.  L.  Cassius, 
and  2.  M.  Aemil. 
Lepidus. 


Nino,  emperor. 


Livia  or  Li- 
villa^narried 
to  1.  M.  VI- 
cinius, 

2.  Quintiliui 
Varus.  (?) 
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Our  space  doe*  not  allow  u*  here  to  enter  Into 
a  critical  examination  of  the  character  of  Augu*- 
toa :  tekat  he  did  is  recorded  in  history,  and  public 
opinion  in  hi*  own  time  praised  him  for  it  as  an 
excellent  prince  and  statesman  ;  the  investigation 
of  the  Ait/Hen  motives  of  his  actions  is  such  a  deli- 
cate subject,  that  both  ancient  and  modern  writers 
hare  advanced  the  m«st  opposite  opinions,  and 
both  supported  by  strong  arguments.  The  main 
difficulty  lie*  in  the  question,  whether  his  govern- 
ment was  the  fruit  of  his  honest  intentions  and 
wishes,  or  whether  it  was  merely  a  moans  of  satis- 
fying his  own  ambition  and  love  of  dominion  ;  in 
other  words,  whether  he  was  n  straightforward 
and  honest  man,  or  a  most  consummate  hypocrite. 
Thus  much  is  certain,  that  his  reign  was  a  period 
of  happiness  for  Italy  and  the  provinces,  and  that 
it  removed  the  causes  of  future  civil  wars.  Pre- 
vious to  the  victory  of  Actium  his  character  is  less 
•  matter  of  doubt,  and  there  we  find  sufficient 
proofs  of  his  cruelty,  selfishness,  and  faithlessness 
towards  his  friend*.  He  has  sometimes  been 
charged  with  cowardice,  but,  so  far  as  military 
courage  is  concerned,  the  charge  is  unfounded. 

(The  principal  ancient  source*  concerning  the 
life  and  reign  of  Augustus  are  :  Sucton.  Augustus  ; 
Nkolaus  Damaac.  lie  Vita  Augusti ;  Dion  Cuss, 
xlv. — Ivi. ;  Tacitus  Annul,  i.  ;  Cicero's  Kfrutto 
and  Philippic*  ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  59—124;  VlxxuAn- 
tottiut.  Beside*  the  numerous  modern  works  on 
the  History  of  Rome,  we  refer  especially  to  A. 
Weichert,  Imp*  rut  or  it  Car  saris  A  ugusti  Scriptorum 
Rrluptiae,  Fa*c  i-,  Grimae,  1841,  4to^  which  con- 
tains an  excellent  account  of  the  youth  of  Augustus 
and  his  education  ;  Drumann,  Grtc/iichte  Jioms,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  245 — 302,  who  treats  of  his  history  down 
to  the  battle  of  Actium  ;  LoebelL,  Ueber  das  I'rin- 
cpat  drs  A  ugwrtux,  in  Raumer's  Ilutorisches  Tas- 
(Kenbuck,  5ter,  Jahrgang,  1834  ;  Karl  Iloeck, 
lii,miscke  GtschicJU*  vom  Verfull  der  JicpulJik  bis 
rur  Vollrndung  der  Monarchic  u titer  Constantly  i. 
1.  pp.  214—421.)  [L.  S.J 
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COIN  OK  AUGUSTUS. 

AVIA'NUS,  M.  AEMILIUS,  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  and  the  patron  of  Avianus  Evander  and 
Avianus  Hammonius.  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  xiil  2,  21, 
27.) 

AVIA'NUS,  FLA'VIUS,  tho  author  of  a  col- 
lection of  forty-two  Aesopic  fables  in  Latin  elegiac 
verse,  dedicated  to  a  certain  Theodosius,  who  is 
addressed  as  a  man  of  great  learning  and  highly 
cultivated  mind.  The  designation  of  this  writer 
appears  under  a  number  of  different  shape*  in  dif- 
ferent MSS.,  such  as  Avianus,  Anianus,  Abidnus, 
Ahienus,  and  Amenta,  from  which  last  form  he  was 
by  many  of  the  earlier  historians  of  Roman  litera- 
ture, such  as  Vossius  and  Funccius  identified  with 
the  geographical  poet,  Rufus  Festus  Avienus. 
[Avisnus.]  But,  independent  of  the  circumstance 
that  no  fact  except  this  resemblance  of  name  can 
be  adduced  in  support  of  such  an  opinion,  the  ar- 


gument derived  from  the  style  of  these  compositions 
must,  to  ever)-  reader  of  taste  and  discrimination, 
appear  conclusive.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
unlike  tho  vigorous,  bold,  spirited,  and  highly  em- 
bellished rotundity  which  characterizes  the  Des- 
criptio  Orbis  and  the  Aratea  than  the  feeble,  hesi- 
tating, dull  meagreness  of  the  fabulist.  Making  all 
allowances  for  numerous  corruptions  in  the  text, 
we  can  scarcely  regard  the*e  pieces  in  any  other 
light  than  as  the  early  effusions  of  some  unprac- 
tised youth,  who  patched  very  unskilfully  expres- 
sions borrowed  from  the  purer  classics,  especially 
Virgil,  upon  the  rude  dialect  of  nn  unlettered  aee. 
Cannegieter,  in  his  erudite  but  most  tedious 
dissertation,  has  toiled  unsuccessfully  to  prove  that 
Avianus  flourished  under  the  Antonines.  Werns- 
dorf,  again,  places  him  towards  the  end  of  thn 
fourth  century,  adopting  the  views  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  Theodosius  of  the  dedication  may 
be  Aurelius  Macrobitis  Ambrosius  Theodosius,  the 
grammarian,  and  adding  the  conjecture,  that  the 
Flavianus  of  the  Saturnalia  may  have  been  cor- 
rupted by  transcribers  into  Fl.  Avianus.  These 
are  mere  guesses  and  may  bo  taken  for  what  they 
arc  worth.  Judging  from  the  language,  and  wo 
have  nothing  clue  whatever  to  guide  us  we  should 
feel  inclined  to  place  him  a  hundred  years  later. 

Avianus  was  first  printed  independently  by  Jac 
(ic  Breda,  at  Deventcr  in  Holland,  in  the  year 
1494,  4tc,  Gothic  characters  under  the  title 
"Apologus  Avinni  civis  Romani  adolescentulis  ad 
mores  et  Latinum  sermonem  capes&endos  utilissi- 
mus ;"  but  the  editio  princeps  is  appended  to  the 
fables  of  Aesop  which  appeared  about  1480.  The 
earlier  editions  contain  only  twentr-seven  fables; 
the  whole  forty-two  were  first  published  by  Rigal- 
tius,  along  with  Aesop  and  other  opuscula  (ltimo. 
Lngd.  1570).  The  most  complete  edition  is  that 
of  Cannegieter,  8vo.  A  nut  el.  1731,  which  was  fol- 
lowed bv  those  of  Nodcll,  8vo.  Amstel.  1787,  and 
of  C.  H."  Txschucke,  12mo.  Lips.  1790. 

44  The  fables  of  Avian  translated  into  Englythe" 
are  to  be  found  nt  the  end  of  **  The  Subtyl  Histo- 
ryes  and  Fables  of  Esope,  translated  out  of  Frcnshe 
into  Englysshe,  by  William  Caxton  at  Westmyn- 
stre.  In  the  ycre  of  our  lorde  m  cocc  Ixxxiii.,  Ac 
FnpryrUed  by  the  same  the  xxvj  daye  of  Marche  the  yens 
of  our  lord  M  cat  Ixxxiij,  And  the  fyrtt  tpre  of  the 
rtgite  of  kyng  Iiyihunl  the  thyrde"  folio.  This  book 
was  reprinted  by  Pynson.  We  have  a  translation 
into  Italian  by  Giov.  Gris.  Trombelli,  8vo.  Venea, 
1735;  and  into  German  by  H.  Fr.  Kerler,  in  hi* 
horn.  FabddichUr^  Stuttgard,  1838.  (Vossius  ds 
I'oetis  I  Ait  I.  p.  56  ;  Funccius  de  '  "-J^o  I"  I"  Setuw 
Me,  cap.  iii.  §  Ivi.;  Barth.  Adtrrsar.  xix.  24,  xxvii. 
3,  xxxix.  7  and  13,  xlvi.  4,  7,  16;  Wcrnsdorf, 
I'ortt.  IxitL  Minn.  vol.  v.  par*,  ii.  p.  663,  who  effec- 
tually destroys  the  leading  argument  of  Cannegieter 
that  Avianus  must  be  intermediate  between  Phae- 
dms  and  Titian  us  upon  which  idea  tho  hypothesis 
that  he  lived  under  the  Antonines  rests.)  [W.R.] 
AVIA'NUS  EVANDER.  [Evander.] 
AVIA'NUS  FLACCUS.  [Flaccus.] 
AVIA'NUS  HAMMO  NIUS.  [Hammoniub.] 
AVIA'NUS,  LAETUS,  the  name  prefixed  to 
an  epigram  in  bad  Latin,  comprised  in  three  ele- 
giac distichs  on  the  famous  work  of  Martian  us 
Cape  11a.  The  subject  proves  that  it  cannot  be  ear- 
lier than  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  (Burmann, 
Antholog.  Add.  i.  p.  738,  or  Ep.  n.  553,  ed.  Meyer.; 
Barth.  Adxxrsar.  xviit.  21.)  [W.  R.] 
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AVIA'NUS  PlIILO'XENUS.  [Philuxk- 

AVI'DIUS  CA'SSIUS.  TCvssius.] 
AVI'DIUS  FLACCUS.  [Flacccs.] 
C.  AVIE'NUS,  tribune  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
fnth  legion,  was  ignomiaiously  dismissed  from  the 
iinnv,  on  account  of  misconduct  in  the  African  war, 
B.c.  4«.  (Hirt  B.  Afr.  4G.) 

AVIE'NUS,  RUFUS  F  EST  US.  The  fol- 
lowing poems  arc  ascribed  to  an  author  bearing 
this  mime  : — 

1.  Ihscriptio  Orbis  Terra*,  or,  as  it  is  variously 
entitled  in  different  editions  and  MSS.,  MeUyhrash 
l'erujrscns  Dionysii— Situs  Orbis— Ambitm  Orbis  — 
in  1394  hexameter  lines,  derived  directly  from  the 
*tpi4y*t<n*  of  Dionyaius,  and  containing  n  succinct 
account  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the 
physical  and  political  geography  of  the  known 
world.  It  adheres  too  closely  in  some  places,  and 
departs  too  widely  in  others,  from  the  text  of  the 
Alexandrian,  to  be  called  with  propriety  a  trans- 
lation, or  even  a  paraphrase,  and  still  less  docs  it 
deserve  to  be  regarded  as  an  independent  work, 
but  approaches  more  nearly  to  our  modern  idea  of 
a  new  edition  compressed  in  certain  passages  en- 
larged in  others,  and  altered  throughout.  These 
changes  can  hardly  be  considered  as  improvements, 
for  not  unfrequently  the  anxiety  of  the  writer  to 
expand  and  embellish  his  original  has  made  him 
wander  into  extravagance  and  error,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  fear  of  becoming  prolix  and  tedious 
has  led  to  injudicious  curtailments,  and  induced 
him  to  omit  the  names  of  nations  and  districts 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  passed  over.  Nor 
does  he  attempt  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  his  pre- 
decessor, nor  to  take  advantage  of  those  stores  of 
knowledge  which  must  have  been  available  at  the 
period  when  he  lived ;  but  the  blunders  and  follies 
of  the  old  Greek  poets,  who  were  profoundly 
ignorant  of  all  the  regions  to  the  West  and  North 
of  their  own  country,  are  implicitly  followed,  and 
many  things  set  down  which  every  well-informed 
man  under  the  empire  must  have  known  to  be 
absurd.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  energy 
and  liveliness  of  style,  which  animates  the  inherent 
dulness  of  the  undertaking  and  carries  the  reader 
lightly  on.  while  much  ingenuity  is  displayed  in 
varying  the  expression  of  constantly-recurring 
ideas. 

2.  Ora  Maritime  a  fragment  in  703  Iambic 
trimeters.  The  plan  comprehended  a  full  delinea- 
tion of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  together 
with  those  of  the  Euxine  and  sea  of  Asov,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  without  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  ;  but  we  know  not  if  this  design  was 
ever  fully  carried  out,  for  the  portion  which  has 
Deen  preserved  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
coast  stretching  from  Marseilles  to  Cadiz.  The 
author  professes  to  have  commenced  the  essay  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  intelligent  inquiries  of  a  youth 
named  Probus,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  with  re- 
gard to  the  geography  of  the  Pontus  and  the 
Macotic  Gulf ;  but  if  intended  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  task 
executed  in  a  less  satisfactory  manner.  There  i* 
an  absence  of  all  order  and  arrangement.  Instead 
of  advancing  steadily  in  a  given  direction,  we  are 
carried  backwards  and  forwards,  transported 
abruptly  from  one  spot  to  another  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  brought  again  and  again  to  the  same 
point  without  completing  any  circuit,  besides  being 
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distracted  with  discussions  on  lucalitios  and  objects 
totally  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Moreover, 
the  different  nations  and  districts  are  distinguished 
by  their  ancient  and  forgotten  names,  instead  of 
those  by  which  they  were  actually  known  at  the 
time  when  this  guide-book  was  composed,  and  all 
the  old  and  exploded  fantasies  of  half  mythical 
geography  revived  and  gravely  propounded.  W'c 
are  led  almost  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that 
Avienua,  possessing  no  practical  or  scientific  ac- 
quaintance with  his  subject,  had  read  a  number  of 
conflicting  accounts  of  the  countries  in  question, 
written  in  former  times  by  persons  who  were  a» 
ignorant  as  himself,  and  had  combined  and  pieced 
them  together  in  the  hope  of  elaborating  a  consistent 
whole, —  neglecting  with  strange  perversity  the 
numerous  sources  of  accurate  information  opened 
up  by  the  wars  so  long  waged  and  the  dominion 
so  long  exercised  by  his  countrymen  in  those 
regions. 

3.  Aralea  Plitu>nomt>na%  and  Anitea  J'roff- 
nosiica,  both  in  Hexameter  verse,  the  first  con- 
taining 1325,  the  second  552  lines.  They  bear 
exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  well  known  works 
of  Aratus  as  the  Dcscriptio  Orbis  Tcrrae  does 
to  that  of  Dionysius.  The  general  arrangement  of 
the  Greek  original  is  followed  throughout,  and 
several  passages  are  translated  more  closely  than 
in  the  version*  of  Cicero  and  Gennanicus,  but  on 
the  other  hand  many  of  the  mythical  legends  are 
expanded,  new  tiles  are  introduced,  and  extracts 
from  the  works  of  celebrated  astronomers,  scraps 
of  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  fragments  of 
Aegyptian  superstition,  are  combined  and  worked 
up  with  the  materials  of  the  old  fabric.  The  re- 
sult is  much  more  successful  than  in  the  two  efforts 
previously  examined.  Here  there  was  more  room 
for  the  imagination  to  disport  itself  unencumbered 
with  dry  details  and  stubborn  facts  and  accord- 
ingly the  interest  is  well  sustained  and  the  flowing 
and  spirited  style  of  the  poet  appears  to  great 
advantage. 

4.  Three  short  fugitive  pieces  the  first  addressed 
to  a  friend,  Flurianus  Afi/rmecius,  V.  C\,  requesting 
a  gift  of  some  pomegranates  from  his  estates  in 
Africa,  in  order  to  remove  an  attack  of  bile  and 
indigestion  ;  the  second,  Dc  Cautu  Sireuum,  or 
SiiYiium  AHtyori<i,tm  the  allurements  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Achclous  and  the  device  by  which  Ulysses 
escaped  their  wiles  ;  the  third.  Ad  Amicus  Je  A(jn>, 
enumerating  the  various  occupations  which  by 
turns  occupied  the  time  and  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  writer  each  day  when  living  in  country  re- 
tirement 

We  must  remark,  that  while  we  can  scarcely 
entertain  a  doubt  that  the  two  Geographical  Essays 
are  from  the  same  pen,  especially  since  in  the 
second  (1.  71 )  we  find  a  direct  reference  to  the 
first,  we  have  no  external  evidence  connecting 
them  with  the  others  except  the  fact  that  the 
same  name  is  prefixed  in  all  MSS.  to  the  whole, 
with  the  exception  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  epigrams. 
Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  style,  manner,  nnd 
phraseology  of  the  Aratean  poems  correspond  so 
exactly  with  what  we  observe  in  the  rest  that 
scholars  in  general  have  acquiesced  in  the  arrange- 
ment which  assigns  the  whole  to  one  person.  They 
evidently  belong  to  an  epoch  when  Latin  litera- 
ture, although  fast  verging  to  old  age,  was  still 
fresh  and  hale,  and  far  from  being  paralyzed  by 
infirmities  ;— we  still  perceive  with  pleasure  • 
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fate  and  freedom  of  expression  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  inflated  feebleness  and  uneasy  stiffness 
which  marked  the  last  period  of  decay. 

Assuming  that  the  astronomical  Avicnus  is  the 
same  with  the  geographical  Avienus,  we  can  at 
once  determine  approximately  the  age  to  which  he 
belongs  ;  for  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Titus,  mentions  that  the 
quotation  by  the  Apostle,  in  the  xvii.  chapter  of 
the  Acts,  Tow  ydp  xal  7«Voj  iofiiv,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Phacnoruena  of  Aratus,  44  qucm  Cicero  in 
Latinum  sermonem  transtulit,  et  Germnnicus  Cae- 
sar, rt  tiupcr  Ariei/us."  Now  Jerome  died  in  420; 
therefore,  allowing  all  fair  latitude  to  the  somewhat 
indefinite  nuprr,  we  may  with  tolerable  certainty 
place  Avienus  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, under  Valens,  the  Valentinions,  Gralian, 
and  Theodosius,  or  even  somewhat  earlier,  under 
Constantine  and  Julian.  Our  next  stop  lends  us 
upon  ground  much  less  firm,  but  we  may  venture 
yet  a  little  further.  An  inscription,  discovered 
originally,  we  are  told,  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
of  the  Furbishers,  at  Rome,  and  nfterwards  de- 
posited in  the  Villa  Caesarina,  has  been  published 
by  Fabretti  and  others,  and  will  be  found  in  Bur- 
mann's  Anthologia.  (i.  79,  or  Ep  .n.  278,  ed.  Meyer.) 
It  bears  as  a  title  R,  Fkstib  V.  C.  Dk  Sk  Ad 
Dkam  Nortuk,  and  begins  in  the  first  person, 
Fed  us  Muttmi  sotxtlej  proletque  Avitni,  after 
which  follows  an  announcement  on  the  part  of  this 
individual,  that  he  was  born  at  YuNinii,  that  he 
dwelt  at  Rome,  tnat  he  had  twice  been  elevated  to 
the  office  of  proconsul,  that  he  was  the  hnppy 
husband  of  a  lady  named  Placida,  the  proud  father 
of  a  numerous  offspring,  and  the  author  of  many 
poems  (carmina  multu  srrens)  ;  then  follows  a  60rt 
of  epitaph  in  four  lines,  inscribed  by  Placidus,  ap- 
parently the  son  of  the  above  personage,  to  the 
sacred  memory  of  his  sire.  Wernsdorf  and  others 
have  at  once  pronounced  without  hesitation,  that 
the  Festus  who  here  calls  himself  descendant  of 
Musonius  and  son  of  Avienus,  for  such  is  undoubt- 
edly the  true  meaning  of  the  wordi,  must  be  the 
nme  with  our  Rufus  Festus  Avienus.  The  proof 
adduced,  when  carefully  sifted,  amounts  to  this : — 
1.  It  is  probable  that  the  ancestor  here  referred  to 
may  be  C.  Musonius  Rufus,  the  celebrated  Stoic 
and  intimate  friend  of  Apollonius  of  Tvana.  He 
was  exiled  by  Nero,  patronized  by  Vespasian,  and 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  writers  who  treat 
of  this  period.  This  idea  receives  confirmation 
from  the  circumstance  that  Tacitus  and  Philostrntus 
both  represent  Musonius  as  a  Tuscan,  and  Suidoa 
expressly  asserts  that  he  was  a  native  of  Vulsinii. 
We  thus  fully  establish  an  identity  of  name  be- 
tween the  writer  of  the  inscription  and  our 
Avienus,  and  can  explain  satisfactorily  how  the  ap- 
pellation Rufus  came  into  the  family.  2.  From 
two  laws  in  the  Codex  of  Justinian  (see  Gotho- 
fred,  f'rotopopr.  Cod.  Thcod.),  it  appears  that  a 
certain  Festus  was  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the 
years  36ti  and  367,  which  agrees  with  the  age  we 
have  assigned  to  our  Avienus  from  St  Jerome, 
and  an  inscription  is  extant  (Bocckh,  Inter.  Grace 
i.  p.  436)  commemorating  the  gratitude  of  the 
Athenians  towards  'Pow^xot  4nj<rroT,  proconsul  of 
Greece.  Now  the  editor  of  Dionvsius  and  Aratus 
must  have  been  a  Greek  scholar,  and  we  gather 
from  some  lines  in  the  Dcsrrintio  that  he  had  re- 
peatedly visited  Delphi  in  person  ;  thus  he  may  be 
this  Tery  T>o«>«oi  ♦neroi,  and  the  two  proconsular 
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appointments  are  in  this  way  determined.  3.  The 
words  "  ixirmina  muita  srraw"  point  out  a  simi- 
larity of  taste  and  occupation.  4.  Lastly,  in  the 
epitaph  by  Placidus  wc  detect  an  expression, 
44  Jupiter  aethram  (Pandit,  Feste  tibi),"  which 
seems  to  allude  directly  to  the  second  line  of  the 
Phaenomenn,  "excelsum  reserat  Jupiter  aethram,** 
although  this  may  be  merely  an  accidental  resem- 
blance. It  will  be  seen  that  the  evidence  requires 
a  good  deal  of  hypothetical  patching  to  enable  it  to 
hang  together  at  all,  and  by  no  means  justifies  the 
undoubting  confidence  of  Wernsdorf ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  can  scarcely  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  the  coincidences  are  remarkable. 

We  need  scarcely  notice  the  opinion  of  some 
early  critics,  that  Avienus  was  a  Spaniard,  since  H 
avowedly  rests  upon  the  consideration,  that  the 
fragment  of  the  Ura  Marilima  which  has  been 
preserved  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  coast  of  Spain, 
and  contains  quotations  from  the  works  of  Himilce 
and  the  Carthaginian  annalists  with  regard  to  that 
country  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  To  refute 
such  arguments  would  be  almost  as  idle  as  to 
invent  them.  Nor  need  we  treat  with  greater 
respect  the  assertion  that  he  was  a  Christian.  Not 
a  line  can  be  quoted  which  would  appear  to  any 
reasonable  man  favourable  to  such  a  notion  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  wherever  he  speaks  of  the  Pagan 
gods  we  find  that  he  expresses  in  very  unequivocal 
language  a  marked  reverence  for  their  worship. 
There  is  little  to  be  said  cither  for  or  against  the 
idea,  that  he  is  the  young  Avienus  introduced  hy 
Macrobius  in  the  Saturnalia  as  talking  with  Sym- 
machus.  So  far  as  dates  are  concerned  there  is  no 
anachronism  involved,  but  the  name  was  very 
common,  and  we  have  no  clue  to  guide  us  to  any 
conclusion. 

Servius,  in  his  commentary  on  Virgil  (x.  388), 
speaks  of  an  Avienus  who  had  turned  the  whole  of 
Virgil  and  Livy  into  Iambics  (qui  U>tum  Viryilium 
et  /Avium  iambis  scrijmt),  and  refers  to  him  again 
(x.  272)  as  the  person  *  qui  iambis  senpsit  Vir- 
gilii  fabulns."  We  cannot  doubt  that  Ijvy  the 
historian  must  be  indicated  here,  for  he  was  by  so 
much  the  most  celebrated  of  all  authors  bearing 
that  appellation,  that  a  grammarian  like  Servius 
would  scarcely  have  failed  to  add  a  distinguishing 
epithet  had  any  other  Livy  been  meant.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  believing  the  operation  to  have 
been  performed  upon  Virgil,  for  we  know  that 
such  conversions  were  common  exercises  during 
the  decline  of  literature,  and  Suidas  tells  us  in 
particular  of  a  certain  Marianus,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Annslasius,  who  turned  the  dactylics  of 
Theocritus,  Apollonius,  Callimachus,  and  others, 
into  iambic  measures. 

Lastly,  all  scholars  now  admit  that  there  are  no 
grounds  for  supposing,  that  the  prose  treatise 
"  Breviarium  de  Victoriis  ac  Provinces  Populi  Ro- 
mani  ad  Valentinianum  Augustum,"  ascribed  to  a 
Sextus  Rufus  or  Rufus  Festus,  and  the  topographi- 
cal compendium  **  Sexti  Rufi  de  Regionibus  Urbis 
Romae,"  belong  to  Avienus,  as  was  at  one  time 
maintained  ;  while  the  poem  **  De  Urbibus  His- 
paniae  Meditcrraneis,"  quoted  as  his  work  by 
several  Spaniards,  is  now  known  to  be  a  forgery, 
executed  in  all  probability  by  a  certain  Hieronymus 
Romanus,  a  Jesuit  of  Toledo,  who  was  notorious 
for  such  frauds. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Avienus  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  Roman  characters   by  Antonins  de 
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Strata,  under  the  care  of  Victor  Pisanus,  in  4 to., 
and  bears  the  date  of  25th  October  (8  KaL  Nov.), 
1488.  It  contains  the  Detcriptio  Orbit  Terraey 
the  Ora  Maritime  the  Aratea,  and  the  epigram 
addressed  to  Flamanua  Myrm-eius;  besides  which 
wc  find  in  the  same  volume  the  translation  of 
Aratus  by  Cicero  and  Gennnnicus,  and  the  verses 
of  Q.  Serenus  Samonicus  on  the  cure  of  diseases. 

The  most  useful  edition  is  to  be  found  in  the 
second  part  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Poctae 
Latini  Minores  of  Wernsdorf,  which,  however, 
does  not  include  the  Aratca,  Wernsdorf  not  having 
lived  to  complete  his  work.  But  this  last  piece 
also,  which  was  carefully  edited  by  Buhle  and 
placed  at  the  end  of  his  Aratus  is  given  in  the 
French  reprint  of  Wernsdorf  (1825),  which  forms 
a  portion  of  the  collection  of  Latin  classics  pub- 
lished at  Paris  by  Lemaire.  [  W.  R.] 

AVl'OLA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Acilia 
gens,  which  is  not  mentioned  till  the  very  end  of 
the  republic. 

1.  M\  Aciui'S  A  viola,  consul  tuffectus  in  b.c. 
33,  from  the  1st  of  July,  is  probably  the  same 
A  viola  who  is  said  to  have  come  to  life  again  on 
the  funeral  pile,  when  it  was  supposed  that  he  was 
dead,  but  to  have  been  nevertheless  burnt  to  death, 
because  the  flames  could  not  be  extinguished. 
(Plin.  //.  AT.  vii.  52.  s.  53  ;  VaL  Max.  i.  8.  §  12.) 

2.  Acini' 9  A  viola,  legate  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis 
under  Tiberius,  put  down  an  outbreak  of  the  Ande- 
cavi  and  Turonii,  in  A.  d.  21.   (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  41.) 

3.  M*.  Aciljus  A  viola,  consul  in  the  last  year 
of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  a.  d.  54.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii. 
64  ;  Suet  Claud.  45.) 

AVITIA'NUS,  son  of  Julius  Ausonius  and 
Aemilia  Aconia,  was  a  young  man  of  great  pro- 
mise, who  was  being  brought  up  to  follow  his  fa- 
ther's profession  as  a  physician,  but  died  at  an 
early  age,  in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  lie 
was  a  younger  brother  of  the  poet  Ausonius,  who 
in  one  of  his  poems  (Parent,  xiii.)  laments  his  pre- 
mature death,  and  gives  the  above  particulars  of 
his  life.  [W.  A.  G.J 

A  VITUS,  A'LCIMUS  ECDI'CIUS(orECDl'- 
DIUS),  son  of  Isicius,  archbishop  of  Viennc,  was 
born  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  From  his 
earliest  years  he  is  said  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  and  to  have  given  promise  of  that  eru- 
dition which  subsequently  gained  for  him,  among 
his  countrymen  at  least,  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  profound  and  eloquent  scholar  of  his  age. 
After  bestowing  an  ample  inheritance  on  the  poor, 
he  retired  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  close  to  the  walls  of  bis  native  city,  and  re- 
mained in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister  until  the 
death  of  his  father  (in  A.  D.  490),  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  archiepiscopal  dignity.  His  fame  as 
a  pious  and  charitable  priest  and  a  powerful  con- 
troversialist now  rose  very  high.  He  took  part  in 
the  celebrated  conference  at  Lyons  between  the 
Arians  and  the  Catholic  bishops,  held  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Burgundian  king,  where,  as  we  are 
told,  he  silenced  the  heretics  and  brought  back 
many  wnverere  to  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Gun- 
delmld  himself  is  said  to  have  yielded  to  his  argu- 
ments, although  from  political  motives  he  refused 
to  recant  his  errors  openly;  and  all  agree,  that 
after  his  death  his  son  Sigismund  publicly  declared 
his  adherence  to  the  true  faith.  Avitus,  at  the 
request  of  his  royal  admirers,  published  treatises 
in  confutation  of  the  Ncslorians,  Eutychians,  Sa- 
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bellians,  and  Pelagians,  and  was  peculiarly  success- 
ful in  gaining  over  a  number  of  Jews  who  had  set- 
tled in  his  diocese.  By  pope  Hormisda  he  wu 
appointed  vicar  apostolic  in  Gaul,  in  the  year  517 
presided  at  the  council  of  Epaune  (concilium  Epao- 
rtense),  died  on  the  5th  of  February,  523,  was 
buried  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
where  he  had  pissed  so  many  years  of  his  early 
life,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  received  the  honours 
of  canonization. 

The  works  of  Avitus  are 

1.  Sacrorum  Puciuatum  /tort  quint  pie,  dedicated 
to  his  brother,  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Valentia,  a 
renowned  worker  of  miracles.  This  collection  coi>- 
feists  of  five  distinct  pieces,  all  in  hexameter  verse, 
extending  to  upwards  of  2500  lines,  De  Initio  Mutt- 
rfi,  De  Peccuto  OrUjinali,  De  Smtcntia  Dei,  De  Di- 
luvio  .\ fundi,  De  Transitu  Maris  Rtibri. 

2.  De  ootuolatoria  Cattitutis  Diude,  in  666  hexa- 
meters, addressed  to  his  sister  Fuscina,  a  nun. 

These  productions  display  much  imagination  and 
great  fluency ;  the  plan  of  the  different  portions  is 
well  conceived  and  skilfully  executed,  and  both  in 
versification  and  expression  they  deserve  the  mode- 
rate praise  of  being  much  better  than  could  hav  e 
been  expected,  belonging  as  they  do  to  what  Func- 
cius  has  quaintly  termed  the  "  Incrs  nc  decrepita 
senectus"  of  the  I^atin  language.  Barthius  is  of 
opinion  that  we  are  prevented  from  estimating  them 
fairly,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  depravations 
and  interpolations  which  he  believes  them  to  have 
suffered  from  the  monks  in  ages  still  more  barba- 
rous. Besides  his  effusions  in  verse,  Avitus  is 
known  to  have  published  nine  books  of  epistles, 
and  a  great  number  of  homilies ;  but  of  these  the 
following  only  are  extant : 

3.  Eighty-seven  letters  to  and  from  various  per- 
sons of  distinction  in  church  and  state. 

4.  A  homily  **  De  Petto  Rogatiouum  el  prima 
ejus  Intfitutiotw." 

5.  Eight  fragments  of  homilies. 

6.  Fragments  of  opuscula. 

These  remains  shew  that  he  was  well  versed  in 
scripture  and  in  theology,  and  that  he  possessed 
some  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  they 
contain  curious  and  valuable  information  on  various 
point*  of  ecclesiastical  history,  discipline,  and  doc- 
trine. 

The  poems  were  first  printed  at  Strasburg  in 
1507  from  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Beroaldus, 
and  are  given  in  the  Corpus  Poctarum  Latinorum 
of  Maittaire  and  similar  compilations. 

The  whole  works  of  Avitus  were  published  col- 
lectively with  notes  by  Ptre  Sirmond,  at  Paris, 
1643,  8vo>,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Opuscula 
of  the  fathers  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers,  and 
also  in  the  works  of  Sirmond  published  by  Pere  la 
Baume,  Pari*,  1690,  fol.,  and  reprinted  at  Venice, 
1729,  fol.  Since  that  period,  a  new  homily  has 
been  discovered,  and  is  included  in  the  fifth  vol.  of 
the  T/ifMinr.  Anto/ot.  bv  Horn.  Martenne.  [W.  R.] 

AVITUS,  A'LPH  I  US.  The  Latin  poet  quot.nl 
under  this  name  is  believed  to  have  flourished  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Many 
suppose  him  to  bo  the  same  person  with  Alfius 
Flavus— the  precocious  pupil  of  Cestius  and  con- 
temporary with  Seneca,  who  while  yet  a  boy  was 
so  famed  for  his  eloquence,  that  crowds  flocked  to 
listen  to  his  orations  (Sencc.  Contmv.  i.  1 ) — and  with 
Flavius  Alfius,  referred  to  by  Pliny  {H.  N.  ix.  8), 
as  an  authority  for  a  story  about  dolphins,  Henoc 
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Vonsioa  conjectures,  that  his  designation  nt  full 
length  and  properly  arranged  may  have  been  Fla- 
tus  Alfius  Avitus.  All  this  is  very  ingenious  and 
very  uncertain.  We  know  from  Terentianus  Mau- 
nia  (1.  2448),  that  Alphius  Avitus  composed  a 
work  upon  Illustrious  Men,  in  iambic  dniict.TR, 
extending  to  several  books;  and  eight  lines  are 
cited  by  Priscian  from  the  second  book,  forming  a 
part  of  the  legend  of  the  FaliM-an  schoolmaster  who 
betrayed  his  pupils  to  Camilla*;  besides  which, 
three  lines  more  from  the  first  book  nre  contained 
in  some  MSS.  of  the  same  grammarian.  (Priscian, 
toL  i.  pp.  410,  553,  vol.  ii.  p.  131,  ed.  Krehl,  or  pp. 
823,  J<47,  1 136,  ed.  Putsch.)  These  fragments  are 
given  in  the  Anthalo^ia  Ltttina  of  Hurmaun,  ii.  p. 
'267,  and  Add.  ii.  p.  730,  or  Ep.  n.  125,  ed.  Meyer. 

There  is  also  an  **Alpheus  philologus,"  from 
whom  Priscian  adduces  five  words  (vol.  i.  p.  370, 
ed.  Kr.,  or  p.  792,  ed.  Putsch),  and  an  Alfius  whoso 
work  on  the  Trojan  war  is  mentioned  by  Festua, 
i  r.  Mamcrtiai.  (Wernsdorf,  I'ortt.  Isitt.  Minn. 
voL  iii.  p.  xxxi.,  vol.  ir.  pars  ii.  p.  326.)  [  W.  R.J 

AVITUS,  GALLO'NIUS,  was  legate  over  the 
provinces  of  Thrace  under  Aurelian,  and  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  that  emperor  is  quoted  by 
Vopiscus  in  tha  life  of  Bonos  us.  Some  critics  have 
supposed,  that  he  was  the  author  of  an  "allocutio 
sponsalis,"  in  five  hexameters,  preserved  among  the 
**  fragmenta  epithalamiomtn  veterum,"  and  that  the 
little  poem  itwlf  was  one  of  the  hundred  nuptial 
lays  which  were  composed  and  recited  when  Gal- 
lieniis  celebrated  the  marriages  of  his  nephews. 
(Pollio,  GalL  1 1.)  Wernsdorf,  however,  considers 
that  the  lines  belong  to  Alcimus  Aril  us  AUthim. 
[Alkthius.}  (Wernsdorf,  Poett.  Ltttt.  Minn.  vol. 
iv.  pars  ii.  p.  501  ;  liurmann,  Antholty.  iii.  259,  or 
Ep.  n.  259,  ed.  Meyer.)  [W.  R.] 

AVITUS,  JU'LIUS,  the  husband  of  Julia 
Maesa,  brother-in-law  of  Julia  Pomna  and  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  uncle  by  marriage  of  Caracal  la,  father 
of  Julia  Soemias  and  Julia  Mamaea,  and  maternal 
grandfather  of  Elagabalus  and  Alexander  Severus. 
He  was  of  consular  rank,  and,  as  we  gather  from 
the  fragments  of  Dion  Cassius,  governed  in  succes- 
sion Asia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Cyprus.  From  him 
Elagabalus  inherited  the  name  of  Avitus — an  ap- 
pellation by  which  ancient  historians  frequently 
distinguish  that  emperor.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxxviii.  30, 
Ixxix.  16;  Ilerodian,  v.  3.  §  2  ;  see  also  the  genea- 
logical table  under  Caracalla.)         [W.  R.1 

AVITUS,  M.  MAECI'LIUS,  emperor  of  the 
West,  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Au- 
vergne,  and  spent  the  first  thirty  years  of  his  life 
in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  field-sports  jurispru- 
dence, and  arms.  The  first  public  office  to  which 
he  was  promoted  was  the  praetorian  praefecture  of 
Gaul,  and  whilst  in  retirement  in  his  villa  near 
Clermont,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  armies 
of  Gaul.  During  this  period,  he  twice  went  as 
ambassador  to  the  Visigoth ic  court,  first  in  a.  o.  4.r>0 
toTheodoric  I.,  to  secure  his  alliance  on  the  invasion 
of  Attila;  secondly  in  a.  d.  456,  to  Theodoric  II., 
on  which  last  occasion,  having  received  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Maximua,  and  of  the  Kick  of  Home 
by  the  Vandals,  he  was,  by  the  assisUwce  of  the 
Visigoths,  raised  to  the  vacant  throne;  but, after  a 
year'*  weak  and  insolent  reign,  was  deposed  by 
Ricimcr,  and  returned  to  private  life  as  bishop  of 
Placentia.  But  the  senate  having  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  death  upon  him,  he  fled  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  bis  patron  saint,  Julian,  at  Brivas  in  Au- 
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vergne,  and  there  died,  or  at  least  was  buried. 
(a.  i>.  456.) 

His  private  life  is  chiefly  known  from  the  Pane- 
gyric ot  his  son-in-law,  Sidonius  Apollinaru* ;  his 
public  life  from  Urcgor.  Turon.  ii.  11,  and  Idatius, 
CI,r„i,ico,t.  [A.  P.  S.J 

The  annexed  coin  of  Avitus  has  on  the  obverso 
the  head  of  Avitus  crowned  with  a  diadem  of 
pearls,  and  the  inscription  D.  M.  Avitus  Phrp.  F. 
Arc,  and  on  the  reverse  the  emperor  wearing  the 
pnludanientum,  and  standing  with  one  foot  upon  a 
barbarian ;  in  the  right  hand  he  holds  the 
and  in  the  left  a  small  figure  of  Victory. 


AULA N US  EVANDER.  [Evandkr.] 

AULKSTES,  a  Tyrrhenian  ally  of  Aeneas  in 
Italy,  is  called  a  son  of  Tiberis  and  the  nymph 
Manto,  and  brother  of  Onus.  He  was  slain  by 
Messapus,  and  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
Perusia.    (Virg.  Aen.  x.  207,  xii.  290.)     [L.  S.] 

AU'MA  GENS,  probably  plebeian.  Persons 
of  this  name  rarely  occur,  though  one  member  of 
the  gens,  Q.  Aulius  Cerretanua,  obtained  the  con- 
sulship twice  in  the  Samnite  war,  in  a,  e.  323  and 
319.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  praenomen 
Aulus,  as  Sextius  from  Scxtus  Marcius  from  Mar- 
cus, and  Quintius  from  Quintus.  The  only  cogno- 
men belonging  to  this  gens  is  Ckrrktanu*. 

AULIS  (AuAit),  a  daughter  of  Ogygus  and 
Thebe,  from  whom  the  Boeotian  town  of  Aulis  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Paus.  ix.  J  9. 
§  5.)  Other  traditions  called  her  a  daughter  of 
Euonymus,  the  son  of  Cephissua.  (Steph.  Byx. 
$.  v.  Av\ts.)  She  was  one  of  the  goddesses  who 
watched  over  oaths  under  the  name  of  wpalttbteu. 
[Alalcomema.J  [L.  S.] 

M*.  AU'LIUS,  praefect  of  the  allies,  was  killed 
in  the  battle  in  which  Marce llus  was  defeated  by 
Hannibal,  R.  c.  20«.  (Liv.  xxvii.  26,  27.) 

AULO'NIUS  (AuAaVios),  a  surname  of  A  (de- 
pi  us,  derived  from  a  temple  he  had  in  Aulon,  a  val- 
ley in  Measenia,  (Paus.  iv.  36.  §  5.)     [L.  S.J 

AURA  (Ao>a),  a  daughter  of  Lela*  and  Peri- 
boea,  waa  one  of  the  swift-footed  companion*  of 
Artemis.  She  waa  beloved  by  Dionysus,  but  Bed 
from  him,  until  Aphrodite,  at  the  request  of  Dio- 
nysus, inspired  her  with  love  for  the  god.  She 
accordingly  became  by  him  the  mother  of  twins, 
but  at  the  moment  of  their  birth  she  waa  seized 
with  madness,  tore  one  of  her  children  to  pieces, 
and  then  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  (Nonnus, 
Dion  v.*.  200.)  Aura  also  occurs  as  the  name  of  a 
race-horae  and  of  one  of  Actacon's  dogs.  (Paus.  vL 
13.  §  5  ;  Ilrgin.  Fab.  181.)  [I,.  S.J 

A  U  RE' LI  A,  the  wife  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
the  dictator,  and  of  two  daughters.  It  is  doubtful 
who  her  parents  were :  Drumnnn  (GescA.  Horns, 
iii.  p.  128)  conjectures,  thnt  she  was  the  daughter 
of  M.  Aurelius  Cotta  and  Rutilia  (comp.  Cic  ad 
Alt.  xii.  20),  and  that  C.  M.  and  L.  Cottac,  who 
were  consuls  in  a.  <:.  75,  74,  and  G5  respectively, 
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were  her  brother*.  She  carefully  watched  oyer  the 
education  of  her  children  (Dial,  de  Orat.  28 ;  comp. 
Dion  Cast,  xliv.  38),  and  always  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  her  son.  She  appears  to 
have  constantly  lived  with  him ;  and  Caesar  on  his 
part  treated  her  with  great  affection  and  respect. 
Thus,  it  is  said,  that  on  the  day  when  he  was 
elected  Pontifex  Maximus  B.  c.  63,  he  told  his 
mother,  as  she  kissed  him  upon  his  leaving  his 
house  in  the  morning  to  proceed  to  the  comitia, 
that  he  would  not  return  home  except  as  Pontifex 
Maximus.  (Suet  Cues.  13.)  It  was  Amelia  who 
detected  Clodius  in  the  house  of  her  son  during  the 
celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dca  in 
B.C.  62.  (Plut  Cats.  9,  10;  Suet  Cues.  74.)  She 
died  in  B.  c.  54,  while  her  son  was  in  Gaul.  (SueU 
Cart.  26.) 

AURE'LIA  FA  DILL  A.  [Antoninus,  p.  211.] 
AURE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  the 
family  names,  under  the  republic,  are  Cotta, 
Orbstks,  and  Scaurus,  On  coins  we  find  the 
cognomens  Cotta  and  Scaurus,  and  perhaps  Rufus 
(Kckhel,  v.  p.  147),  the  last  of  which  is  not  men- 
tioned by  historians.  The  first  member  of  the  gens 
who  obtained  the  consulship  was  C.  Aurelius  Cotta 
in  u.  c.  252,  from  which  time  the  Aurelii  become 
distinguished  in  history  down  to  the  end  of  the 
republic.  Under  the  early  emperors,  we  find  an 
Aurelian  family  of  the  name  of  Fulvus  from  which 
the  Roman  emperor  Antoninus  was  descended, 
whose  name  originally  was  T.  Aurelius  Fulvus. 
[See  pp.  210,  211.] 

AURE'LIA  MESSALI'NA.  [Albinus,  p. 
93,  b.J 

AURE'LIA  ORESTILL A,  a  beautiful  but  pro- 
fligate woman,  whom  Catiline  married.  As  Aurelia 
at  first  objected  to  marry  him,  because  he  hnd  a 
grown-up  son  by  a  former  marriage,  Catiline  is  said 
to  have  killed  his  own  offspring  in  order  to  remove 
this  impediment  to  their  union.  (Sail.  Cat.  15,  35  ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  2 ;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  22.) 
Her  daughter  was  betrothed  to  the  younger  Coroifi- 
cius  in  B.  c.  49.  (Caelius,  aj>.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  7.) 

AURELIA'NUS,  named  twice  by  Dion  Cas- 
sius  (lxxviii.  12,  19),  is  supposed  to  be  the  con- 
spirator against  Caracalla,  who  appears  in  the  text 
of  Spartianus  as  Reannt  or  Rttianu*.  The  soldiers 
demanded  him  from  Macrinus,  who  at  first  resisted 
their  importunities,  but  at  length  yielded  him  up 
to  their  furv.  [\V.  R.] 

AURELIA'NUS.  On  coins,  this  emperor  is 
uniformly  styled  L.  Domitius  Aurelianus,  but  in 
some  fasti  and  inscriptions  he  appears  as  Valerius 
or  Valcrianus  Aurelianus,  the  name  Valerius  being 
confirmed  by  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  his  pre- 
decessor, Claudius.  (Vopisc.  c.  17.)  He  was  of 
such  humble  origin,  that  nothing  certain  is  known 
of  his  family,  nor  of  the  time  or  place  of  his  nati- 
vity. According  to  the  account  commonly  received, 
he  was  born  about  the  year  a.  d.  212,  at  Sirmiura 
in  Pannonia,  or,  as  others  assert,  in  Dacia,  or  in 
Moe&ia,  His  father  is  said  to  have  been  a  farm 
servant  on  the  property  of  Aurelius,  a  senator,  his 
mother  to  have  officiated  as  priestess  of  Sol  in  the 
village  where  she  dwelt  It  is  certain  that  her 
son,  in  after-life,  regarded  that  deity  as  his  tutelary 
god,  and  erected  for  his  worship  at  Rome  a  magni- 
ficent temple,  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  the 
ino»t  co»tly  ornaments.  In  early  youth,  Aurelian 
was  remarkable  for  vivacity  of  disposition,  for  bo- 
dily strength,  and  for  an  cnthushstic  love  of  all 
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military  exercises.  After  entering  upon  the  career 
of  arms,  he  seems  to  have  served  in  every  grade 
and  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  became  so  re- 
nowned for  promptness  in  the  use  of  weapons  and 
for  individual  prowess,  that  his  comrades  distin- 
guished him  as  '*  Hand-on-sword  "  (Aun-liamu 
rnanu  ad J'errurn).  In  a  war  against  the  Sarma- 
tians,  he  was  believed  to  have  slain  forty-eight  of 
the  enemy  in  one  day,  and  nearly  a  thousand  in 
the  course  of  a  single  campaign.  When  tribune  of 
the  sixth  legion  in  Gaul,  he  repelled  a  predatory 
incursion  of  the  Franks,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine 
near  Mayencc,  and  now  for  the  first  time  appear 
in  history.  His  fame  as  a  soldier,  an  officer,  and  a 
general,  gradually  rose  so  high,  that  Valerian  com- 
pared him  to  the  Corvini  and  Scipios  of  the  olden 
time,  and,  declaring  that  no  reward  was  adequate 
to  his  merits  bestowed  on  him  the  titles  of  Liber- 
ator of  Illyria  and  Restorer  of  Gaul.  Having  been 
appointed  lieutenant  to  Ulpius  Crinitus,  captain- 
general  of  Illyria  and  Thrace,  he  expelled  the 
Goths  from  these  provinces ;  and  so  important  waa 
this  service  deemed,  that  Valerian,  in  a  solemn  as- 
sembly held  at  Byzantium,  publicly  returned  thanks 
to  Aurelian  for  having  averted  the  dangers  by 
which  the  state  was  menaced,  and  after  presenting 
him  with  a  multitude  of  military  decorations,  pro- 
claimed him  consul  elect  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  adopted  by  Ulpius  Crinitus  declared  his  heir, 
and  probably  received  Iub  daughter  in  marriage. 
He  is  marked  in  the  Fasti  as  consul  suffectus  on 
the  22nd  of  May,  257. 

We  hear  nothing  of  Aurelian  during  the  reign 
of  the  indolent  and  feeble  GallienuB;  but  great  suc- 
cesses wore  achieved  by  him  under  Claudius  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  previously 
held  by  his  adopted  father,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  defence  of  the  frontier  against  the  Goths,  and 
nominated  commander-in-chief  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
empire. 

Upon  the  death  of  Claudius  which  took  place 
at  Sirmium  in  270,  Aurelian  was  at  once  hailed  as 
his  successor  by  the  legions.  Quintillus  the  bro- 
ther of  Claudius  at  the  same  time  asserted  hia 
own  claims  at  Aquileia  ;  but  being  abandoned  by 
his  soldiers  put  himself  to  death  within  less  than 
three  weeks  from  the  time  when  he  assumed  the 
purple. 

The  reign  of  Aurelian,  which  lasted  for  about 
four  years  and  a  half,  from  the  end  of  August  270, 
until  the  middle  of  March,  275,  presents  a  succes- 
sion of  brilliant  exploits  which  restored  for  a  while 
their  ancient  lustre  to  the  arms  of  Rome. 

As  soon  as  his  authority  had  been  formally  re- 
cognised in  the  metropolis  he  directed  his  first  ef- 
forts against  a  numerous  host  of  Goths  and  Van- 
dais  who,  led  by  two  kings  and  many  powerful 
chiefs,  had  crossed  the  Danube,  and  were  ravaging 
Pannonia,  These,  after  sustaining  a  decisive  de- 
feat, were  forced  to  submit  and  were  permitted  to 
retire  upon  leaving  the  sons  of  the  two  kings  and 
other  noble  youths  as  hostages,  and  furnishing  a 
contingent  of  two  thousand  auxiliaries. 

A  great  victory  was  next  gained  over  the  Ale- 
manni  and  other  German  tribes  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  serious  reverse.  For,  while  the  em- 
peror was  employing  everv  exertion  to  cut  off  their 
retreat  he  failed  to  watch  them  in  front  The 
barbarians  taking  advantage  of  this  oversight 
pressed  boldly  forwards  outstripped  their  heavy- 
armed  pursuers,  and  bursting  into  Italy  wasted  all 
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Cisalpine  GnuL  When  at  length  overtaken  near 
Placentia,  they  avoided  a  buttle  and  sought  shelter 
in  a  thick  forest.  Issuing  from  thence  under  cloud 
of  night,  they  attacked  and  dispersed  the  Romans 
with  great  slaughter,  and,  advancing  into  Umbria, 
threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  empire.  Aurelian, 
however,  having  rallied  his  army,  defeated  the  in- 
vaders near  Fano,  and  in  two  subsequent  engage- 
ments. 

During  the  panic  caused  by  the  first  alarm  of 
this  inroad,  a  formidable  sedition  had  arisen  in  the 
city.  Aurelian,  upon  his  return  from  the  pursuit, 
giving  way  to  his  natural  violence  of  temper,  exe- 
cuted bloody  vengeance  upon  the  authors  of  the 
plot,  and  upon  all  to  whom  the  slightest  suspicion 
attached.  Numbers  suffered  death,  and  many  no- 
ble senators  were  sacrificed  upon  the  most  frivolous 
charges.  Atnmianus  distinctly  asserts,  that  the 
wealthiest  were  selected  as  victims,  in  order  that 
thuv  confiscated  fortunes  might  replenish  an  ex- 
hausted treasury. 

Aurelian  next  turned  his  arms  against  the  far- 
famed  Zcnobia  [Zb.vobia],  queen  of  Palmyra,  the 
widow  of  Odenathus  [Odrnathus],  who  had  been 
permitted  by  Gallicnus  to  participate  in  the  title  of 
Augustus  and  had  extended  his  sway  over  a  Large 
portion  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  The 
Romans  on  their  march  vanquished  various  barba- 
rous tribes  on  the  Thracian  border,  who  opposed 
their  progress.  Passing  over  the  Bosporus,  they 
continued  their  triumphant  course  through  Bithy- 
nia,  which  yielded  without  resistance,  stormed 
Tyana,  which  had  closed  its  gates  at  their  ap- 
proach, and  at  length  encountered  the  forces  of 
Zenobia  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontcs,  not  far  from 
Antioch.  The  Palmyrenians, being  driven  from  their 
position,  retreated  to  Emcsa,  where  they  were  a  se- 
cond time  overpowered  in  a  bloody  battle  and  forced 
to  retire  upon  their  capital.  Aurelian  pursued  them 
across  the  desert,  which  he  passed  in  safety,  al- 
though harassed  by  the  constant  attacks  of  the 
Bedouins,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  invest  Palmyra, 
which  surrendered  after  a  long  and  obstinate  de- 
fence, the  queen  herself  having  been  previously 
captured  in  an  attempt  to  effect  her  escape  to  Per- 
sia. A  profound  sensation  was  produced  by  these 
events,  and  embassies  poured  in  from  all  the  most 
powerful  nations  beyond  the  Euphrates,  bearing 
gifts  and  seeking  friendship.  The  affairs  of  these 
regions  having  been  fully  arranged,  the  emperor  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Italy.  At  Byzantium  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  intelligence  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Palmyra  had  revolted,  had  murdered  the  gover- 
nor and  Roman  garrison,  and  proclaimed  a  relation 
of  Zcnobia  Augustus.  He  immediately  turned 
back,  marched  direct  to  Palmyra,  which  he  entered 
unopposed,  massacred  the  whole  population,  and 
razed  the  city  to  the  ground,  leaving  orders,  how- 
ever, to  restore  the  t«mple  of  the  Sun,  which  had 
been  pillaged  by  the  soldiers.  While  yet  in  Me- 
sopotamia, it  became  known  that  Egypt  had  risen 
in  rebellion,  and  acknowledged  a  certain  Firmus  as 
their  prince.  Aurelian  instantly  hurried  to  Alex- 
andria, put  to  death  the  usurper,  and  then  returned 
to  Rome. 

But  Aurelian 's  labours  were  not  yet  over.  All  the 
provinces  of  the  East,  CJ recce,  Italy,  Illyria,  and 
Thrace,  now  owned  his  sway  ;  but  Ciaul,  Britain, 
and  Spain  were  still  in  the  hands  of  Tetricus  [Tb- 
TRicut.],  who  had  been  declnred  emperor  a  short 
time  before  the  death  of  Ciallienus,and  had  beert  left 


in  undisturbed  possession  by  Claudius,  who  was  fully 
occupied  in  resisting  the  Germans  and  Goths  on  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Danube.  Tetricus  however, 
finding  that  disaffection  prevailed  among  his  legions, 
is  said  to  have  privately  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Aurelian.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Chalons, 
during  the  heat  of  which  Tetricus  surrendered 
himself,  and  his  soldiers,  being  then  left  without  a 
commander,  were  cut  to  pieces.  Thus  the  Roman 
empire,  which  had  been  dismembered  for  more  than 
thirteen  years,  was  now  once  more  restored  to  its 
former  integrity.  In  honour  of  the  long  series  of 
victories  by  which  this  result  had  been  obtained,  a 
magnificent  triumph  was  celebrated  at  Rome,  such 
as  had  never  been  witnessed  since  the  days  of 
Pompey  and  Julius  Caesar.  Among  the  long  pro- 
cession of  captives  which  defiled  along  the  Sacred 
Way,  three  might  be  seen,  who  engrossed  the  at- 
tention of  all — Zenobia,  Tetricus,  and  his  son — 
a  queen,  an  Augustus,  and  a  Caesar. 

For  a  brief  period,  the  emperor  was  enabled  to 
devote  his  attention  to  domestic  improvements  and 
reforms.  Several  law*  were  passed  to  restrain  pro- 
fusion and  luxury.  The  poor  were  relieved  by  a 
lil>eral  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  quays 
were  erected  along  the  river,  and  many  works  of 
public  utility  commenced.  The  most  important  of 
all  was  the  erection  of  a  new  line  of  strongly  forti- 
fied walls,  embracing  a  much  more  ample  circuit 
than  the  old  ones,  which  had  long  since  fallen  into 
ruin  ;  but  this  vast  plan  was  not  completed  until 
the  reign  of  Probus. 

About  this  time,  a  formidable  disturbance  arose 
among  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  the  mint,  who  had  been  detected  in  extensive 
frauds,  and,  to  escape  the  punishment  of  their 
crimes,  had  incited  to  insurrection  a  great  multitude. 
So  fierce  was  the  outbreak,  that  seven  thousand  sol- 
diers are  said  to  have  been  slain  in  a  fight  upon  the 
Coelian  hill ;  but  the  riot,  which  almost  deserves  the 
name  of  a  civil  war,  was  at  length  suppressed. 

After  a  short  residence  in  the  city,  Aurelian  re- 
paired to  Gaul,  and  then  visited  in  succession  the 
provinces  on  the  Danube,  checking  by  his  presence 
the  threatened  aggressions  of  the  restless  tribes  w  ho 
were  ever  ready  to  renew  their  attacks.  He  at  this 
time  carried  into  effect  a  measure  which,  although 
offensive  to  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen,  was  dic- 
tated by  the  wisest  policy.  Dacia,  which  had  been 
first  conquered  by  Trajan,  but  for  a  long  scries  of 
years  had  been  the  seat  of  constant  war,  wus  en- 
tirely abandoned,  and  the  garrisons  transported  to 
the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  was  hence- 
forward, as  in  the  time  of  Augustus  considered 
the  boundary  of  the  empire. 

A  large  force  was  now  collected  in  Thmcc  in 
preparation  for  an  expedition  against  the  Persians. 
But  the  career  of  the  warlike  prince  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  A  certain  M  nest  hens  his  freedmun 
and  private  secretary,  had  betrayed  his  trust,  and, 
conscious  of  guilt,  contrived  by  means  of  forged 
documents  to  organise  a  conspiracy  among  some  of 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  army.  While  Aurelian 
was  on  the  march  between  Heracleia  and  Byzan- 
tium, he  was  suddenly  assailed,  and  fell  by  the 
hands  of  an  officer  of  high  rank,  named  Mucapor. 
The  treachery  of  Mnestheus  was  discovered  when 
it  was  too  late.  Ho  was  seized  and  condemned  to 
be  cast  to  wild  beasts. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  sketch  that  Au- 
relian was  a  soldier  of  fortune ;  that  he  possessed 
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military  talents  of  the  highest  order ;  and  that  to 
these  alone  he  was  indebted  fur  his  elevation.  One 
of  his  most  conspicuous  virtues  as  a  commander 
was  the  rigid  discipline  which  he  enforced  among 
legions  long  accustomed  to  unbounded  license. 
His  rigour,  however,  was  free  from  caprice,  and 
tempered  by  stern  und  inflexible  justice;  for  we 
find  that  his  soldiers  submitted  to  his  rule  without 
a  murmur  while  he  was  still  in  a  private  station, 
raised  him  to  the  throne,  served  him  with  fidelity 
during  the  period  of  his  dominion,  and  after  his 
death  displayed  tho  most  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
his  memory.  His  great  faults  as  a  statesman  were 
the  harshness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  impetuous 
violence  of  his  passions,  which  frequently  betrayed 
him  into  acts  of  sanguinary  cruelty.  Diocletian 
was  wont  to  say,  that  Aurelian  was  better  fitted  to 
command  an  army  than  to  govern  a  state. 

The  wife  of  Aurelian,  we  learn  from  coins  and 
inscriptions,  was  Ulpia  Scverina,  and,  as  was  re- 
marked above,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  adopted  father,  Ulpius  Crinitus.  Ho 
had  a  daughter  whose  descendants  were  living  at 
Rome  when  Vopiscus  wrote,  (c.  42.) 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  humble 
Pannonian  peasant  was  the  first  of  the  Roman 
princes  who  openly  assumed  the  regal  diadem ; 
and  now  for  the  first  time  wc  read  upon  medals 
struck  during  the  lifetime  of  an  emperor  tho  arro- 
gant and  impious  titles  of  Lord  aud  (Jod  (Deo  et 
Domino  nostro  Aurrfutno  Auy.). 

Our  chief  authorities  for  the  life  of  Aurelian  are 
an  elaborate  biography  by  Vopiscus,  founded,  as  he 
himself  informs  us,  upon  Greek  memoirs,  and  espe- 
cially upon  certain  journals  kept  by  the  order  of 
the  emperor,  and  deposited  in  the  Ulpian  library. 
We  find  also  some  important  information  in  the 
other  writers  of  the  Augustan  history,  in  the  minor 
historians,  and  in  the  works  of  Dcxippus  and  Zosi- 
mua.  But  the  chronology  is  involved  iu  inextrica- 
ble confusion.  Coins,  which  are  usually  our  surest 
guides,  here  afford  no  aid.  Thus  we  cannot  decide 
whether  the  expedition  against  Zenobia  preceded 
or  followed  the  submission  of  Tetricus ;  the  invasion 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  described  above  as  the 
first  event  after  his  accession,  is  by  Tillcmont  di- 
vided into  two  distinct  inroads,  one  before  and  the 
other  after  the  Alemannic  war  ;  so  also  the  evacu- 
ation of  Dacia  is  placed  by  Gibbon  among  the  ear- 
liest acts  of  his  reign,  and  represented  as  having 
exercised  a  material  influence  upon  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  the  Goths,  while  others  refer  it  to  the 
very  close  of  his  life.  Although  these  and  all  the 
other  events  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  the  time 
when  they  occurred,  and  consequently  their  relation 
to  each  other,  are  altogether  doubtful      [W.  R.] 


COIN  OF  AHRILlANVt. 

AURELIA'NUS,  CAE'LIUS  or  COE'LIUS, 
*  very  celebrated  Latin  physician,  respecting  whose 
Rge  and  country  there  is  considerable  uncertainty. 
Some  writers  place  him  as  early  as  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian   era,  while  others  endeavour  to 
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prove  that  he  was  at  least  a  century  later.  TbU 
opinion  is  founded  principally  upon  the  circum- 
stance of  his  not  mentioning,  or  being  mentioned 
by,  Galen,  indicating  that  they  were  contempora- 
ries or  rivals.  Numidia  has  been  generally  assigned 
as  his  native  country,  but  perhaps  without  any  di- 
rect evidence  ;  it  may,  however,  be  concluded,  from 
the  imperfection  of  his  style  and  the  incorrectnesa 
of  some  of  the  terms  which  he  employs,  that  he 
was  not  a  native  either  of  Greece  or  Italy.  Rut 
whatever  doubts  may  attach  to  his  personal  history, 
and  whatever  faults  of  style  may  exist  in  his 
writings,  they  alford  us  much  valuable  information 
respecting  the  state  of  medical  science.  He  was  a 
professed  and  zealous  member  of  the  sect  of 
the  Methodici,  and  it  is  principally  from  his 
work  that  we  are  able  to  obtain  a  correct  view  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  this  sect  In  his  de- 
scriptions of  the  phaenomenaof  disease,  he  displays 
considerable  accuracy  of  observation  and  diagnostic 
sagacity  ;  and  he  describes  some  disorders  which  are 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  ancient  author. 
He  gives  us  a  very  ample  and  minute  detail  of  the 
practice  which  was  adopted  both  by  himself  and 
his  contemporaries  j  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  on  these  points  his  remarks  display  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  his  subject,  united  to  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  judgment. 

He  divides  diseases  into  the  two  great  classes  of 
acute  and  chronic,  nearly  corresponding  to  diseases 
of  constriction  and  of  relaxation,  and  upon  these 
supposed  states  he  founds  his  primary  indications ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  intimate  nature  of  these 
states  of  the  system,  as  well  as  of  all  hidden  or 
recondite  causes  generally,  he  thinks  it  unnecessary 
to  inquire,  provided  we  can  recognise  their  exist- 
ence, and  can  discover  the  means  of  removing  them. 
Hence  his  writings  are  less  theoretical  and  more 
decidedly  practical  than  those  of  any  other  author 
of  antiquity ;  and  they  consequently  contributed 
more  to  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  and 
actual  treatment  of  disease  than  any  that  had  pre- 
ceded them.  They  contributed  in  an  especial  man- 
ner to  perfect  the  knowledge  of  therapeutics,  by 
ascertaining  with  precision  the  proper  indications 
of  cure,  with  the  means  best  adapted  for  fulfilling 
them.  The  great  defect  of  Caclius  Aurclianus  (a 
defect  which  was  inherent  in  the  sect  to  which  he 
belonged),  was  that  of  placing  too  much  dependence 
upon  the  twofold  division  of  diseases  and  not  suf- 
ficiently attending  to  the  minute  shades  by  which 
they  gradually  run  into  each  other  ;  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  in  one  who  shews  so  much  atten- 
tion to  the  phacnomcna  of  disease,  and  who  for  the 
most  part  allows  himself  to  be  so  little  warped  by 
preconceived  hypotheses.  This  view  of  the  subject 
leads  him  not  unfrequently  to  reject  active  and  de- 
cisive remedies,  when  ho  could  not  reconcile  their 
operation  to  his  supposed  indications ;  so  that,  al- 
though his  practice  is  seldom  what  can  be  styled 
bad,  it  is  occasionally  defective. 

His  work  consists  of  three  books  On  Acute  Dis- 
ease*, "Celerum  Passion  um,"  (or**De  Morbis  A  cu- 
tis,") and  five  books  On  Chronic  Diseases,  **  Tar- 
dam  m  Passmnum"  (or  "  Do  Morbis  Chronicis"). 
The  books  On  Chronic  Discuses  were  first  published 
in  folio,  Basil.  1529  ;  those  On  Acute  Diseases  in 
8vo.  Paris  1533.  The  first  edition  of  the  whole 
work  was  that  published  at  Lyons  in  8vo.  1 56b"; 
perhaps  the  best  is  that  by  Amman,  Amstel.  1 709, 
4to., -which  was  several  times  reprinted.    The  but 
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•ditira  of  the  whole  work  is  that  by  Haller,  Lao- 
tan,  1774,  8vo.  2  vols.  A  new  edition  was  begun 
at  Paris  by  Dclattre,  1 8*26,  8vo.,  but  only  one  vo- 
lume was  published.  Some  academical  dissertations 
on  Caelius  Aurelianus  were  published  by  C.  G. 
Kiihn,  which  are  reprinted  in  his  Opuscrda  Acade- 
micu  Medica  et  PkUoloyica*  Lips.  1827,  1828,  8v0. 
vol.  ii.  p.  1,  Ac.  For  further  information  respecting 
Caeliut  Aurelianus,  see  Halter's  BiUiotL  Medic, 
J'ract.  vol.  i. ;  Sprengcl's  IluU  dr.  la  Mid.  vol.  ii. ; 
Bostock's  Hist,  of  Med.;  and  Choulant's  Hutidbuch 
der  Bucherlcunde  /"ur  die  Acliere  Median,  Leipzig, 
8vo.  1841,  from  which  two  latter  works  the  pre- 
ceding account  has  been  taken.  [\V.  A.  G.] 
ACRELIA'NUS  FESTl'VUS.  [Fbstivus.] 
AURE-L1US,  one  of  the  names  of  several 
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Roman  emperors,  of  whom  an  account  is  given 
under  Antoninus,  Aurxlius,  Caracalla,  Ca- 
rinu&j  Carus,  Claudius,  Commodus,  Maxxn- 
tiur,   Maximianus,    Numbrianus,  Probub, 

Ql'lNTII.LUft,  Ro.MULUR,  SbVBRUS,  VkRUS. 

M.  AURE'LIUS  ANTON  1'N US,  commonly 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  "  the  philosopher," 
was  born  at  Rome,  on  the  Coelian  hill,  on  the  20th 
of  April,  a.  D.  121.  From  his  paternal  ancestors, 
who  for  three  generations  had  held  high  offices  of 
slate  and  claimed  descent  from  Numa,  he  inherited 
the  name  of  M.  Annius  Verus,  while  from  his 
great-grandfather  on  the  mother's  side  he  received 
the  appellation  of  Catilius  Scvcras.  The  principal 
members  and  connexions  of  the  family  are  repre- 
sented in  the  foUowir^  table  :— 


Verus,  of  praetorian  rank,  a  native 
of  the  munkipium  of  Succubo  in  Spain. 


Verus,  consul  for  a  third  time  A.  D.  126, 
and  praef.  urb.  Married  Rupiiia  Faustina, 
daughter  of  Rupilius  Bonus,  a  consular. 


r 

Annius 
Li  bo. 
Consul, 

A.D.128. 


Annius  Verus.  Married 
Domitia  Cal  villa,  named 
also  Lucilla,  and  died 
while  praetor. 


Annia  Galeria 
Faustina  Augusta, 
wife  of  Antoninus 

Pius  Augustus. 


L.  Catilius  Severus, 
consul  a.  d.  1 20,  and  praef.  urb. 

Catilia.    (Not  named), 
married,  it  would  seem, 
L.  Calvisius  Tullus, 

109. 


Annia 
Cornincia, 
younger 
than  M. 
Aurelius. 


Annius 
Verus 


M.  Annius  Verus, 
postea 

M.Aurslius  Antoninus 
Augustus.  Married 
his  first  cousin,  Annia 
Faustina. 

I  


Annia  Faustina 
Augusta,  wife  of 
Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus  Au- 
gustus. 


Domitia  Calvilla. 
Married  Annius  Verus. 

M.  Annius  Verus, 
postea 

If.  Aurblius  Antoninus 
Aug. 


born 

i<;3, 

died 
170. 


Antoninus 
Geminus, 
twin  bro- 
ther of 
Commodus, 
died  when 
4  years  old. 


L.  Aurelius  Com- 
modus Augustus, 
born  31  August, 
a.  n.  161.  Mar- 
ried Brutia  Cris- 
pina,  daughter  of 
BrutiusPraesens. 


Annia  Lucilla  Augusta,  wife 
of  L.  Aurelius  Verus  Au- 
gustus, the  colleague  of  M. 
Aurelius.  Her  second  hus- 
band was  Claudius  Pom- 
pcianus,  a  Koman  knight, 
of  Syrian  extraction. 


I  I  . 

Vibia  Domitia 

Aurelia  Faustina, 


Faiflla. 


N.B.  M.  Aurelius  and  Faustina  seem  to  have  had  several  cliildren  in  addition  to  the  above.  Three 
daughters  were  still  alive  after  the  death  of  Commodus  ( Lnmprid.  Cvmmod.  18;  Herodian.  i.  12), 
and  one  of  these  was  put  to  death  by  Caracalla  in  212.  We  find  in  an  inscription  the  names  of  his 
sons  T.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  T.  Aelius  Aurelius,  both  of  whom  were,  it  is  probable,  older  than 
Commodus,  and  died  young.    (See  Tillemont.) 


The  father  of  young  Marcus  having  died  while 
praetor,  the  boy  was  adopted  by  his  grandfather, 
Annins  Verus,  and  from  a  very  early  period  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  Hadrian,  who  bestowed  on  him  the 
honours  of  the  equestrian  order  when  only  six 
years  old,  admitted  him  as  a  member  of  the  frater- 
nity of  the  Salian  priests  at  the  age  of  eight,  and 
as  a  tribute  to  the  sincerity  and  truthfulness  of  his 
disposition,  was  wont  in  playful  affection  to  ad- 
dress him  not  as  Verus  but  Veritsimus.  At  the  ago 
of  fifteen  he  received  the  manly  gown,  and  was  be- 
trothed to  the  daughter  of  Aelius  Caesar,  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne.  But  not  long  after  (138), 
ir  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  intended 
father  in-law,  still  more  brilliant  prospects  were 
suddenly  opened  up  to  the  youth.  For,  according 
to  the  arrangement  explained  under  Antoninus 


Pius,  both  he  and  L.  Ccionius  Commodus,  son  of 
Aelius  Caesar,  were  adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius, 
immediately  after  the  latter  had  been  himself 
adopted  by  Hadrian.  He  was  now  styled  M. 
Aelius  Aurelius  Verus  Caesar,  and  was  immediately 
chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  quaestor  for  the  following 
year.  The  proposed  union  with  the  daughtei  of 
Aelius  Caesar  was  set  aside,  on  account,  it  was 
alleged,  of  disparity  in  age,  and  Faustina,  the 
daughter  of  Pius,  who  had  been  previously  des- 
tined by  Hadrian  for  young  Ceioni  is  Commodus, 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  future  wife  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius. Their  nuptials,  however,  were  not  celebrated 
until  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years.  (145.)  In  140 
he  was  raised  to  the  consulship,  and  in  147,  after 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  by  Faustina,  was  permitted 
to  share  the  tribunate,  and  was  invested  with  va- 
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rious  other  honairs  and  privilege*  befitting  his 
station.  From  this  time  forward  he  was  the  con- 
stant companion  and  adviser  of  the  monarch,  and 
the  most  perfect  confidence  subsisted  between  the 
son  and  his  adopted  father  until  the  death  of  the 
latter,  which  happened  on  the  7th  of  March,  161. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  ruler  was  the  admission 
of  Ceionius  Commodus  to  a  full  participation  in  the 
sovereign  power,  and  these  emperors  henceforward 
bore  respectively  the  names  of  M.  Aurclius  Anto- 
ninus and  L.  Aurelius  Verus.  When  the  double 
adoption  by  Antoninus  Pius  took  place,  it  was 
settled  that  the  son  of  Aelius  Caesar  should  be 
considered  as  the  younger  brother.  Thus,  on  the 
coins  struck  before  the  death  of  Pius,  M.  Aurelius 
alone  bears  the  appellation  of  Caesar,  to  him  alone 
Pius  committed  the  empire  with  his  dying  breath, 
and  to  him  alone  did  the  senate  formally  offer  the 
vacant  throne.  Hence  his  conduct  towards  L.  Verus 
was  purely  an  act  of  grace.  Rut  the  alliance  pro- 
mised to  prove  advantageous  both  to  the  parties 
themselves,  and  also  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
state.  Marcus  was  weak  in  constitution,  and  took 
more  delight  in  philosophy  and  literary  pursuits 
than  in  politics  and  war,  while  Lucius,  young, 
active,  and  skilled  in  all  manly  exercises,  was 
likely  to  be  better  fitted  for  the  toils  of  a  military 
life.  Mis  aptitude  for  such  a  career  was  soon  put 
to  the  proof.  The  war,  which  had  been  long 
threatening  the  east,  at  length  burst  forth.  Verus 
after  being  betrothed  to  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of 
bis  colleague,  was  despatched  in  all  haste  to  the 
Parthian  frontier  towards  the  end  of  161,  while 
M.  Aurelius  remained  in  the  city  to  watch  an 
irruption  of  the  Catti  into  the  Rhenish  provinces 
and  a  threatened  insurrection  in  Britain. 

Vologescs  HI.,  who  had  been  induced  to  aban- 
don a  meditated  attack  upon  Armenia  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  Antoninus  Pius,  thinking  that  a 
fitting  season  had  now  arrived  for  the  execution  of 
his  long-cherished  schemes,  had  destroyed  a  whole 
Roman  legion  quartered  at  Elcgeia,  and  advancing 
at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  had  spread  devasta- 
tion throughout  Syria.  Lucius  having  collected 
his  troops,  proceeded  to  Antioch,  where  he  deter- 
mined to  remain,  and  entrusted  the  command  of 
his  army  to  Cassius  and  others  of  his  generals. 
Cassius  compelled  the  Parthiansto  retreat,  invaded 
Mesopotamia,  plundered  and  burnt  Seleuccia,  razed 
to  the  ground  the  royal  palace  at  Ctcsiphon,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  Babylon  ;  while  Statius  Priscus, 
who  was  sent  into  Armenia,  stormed  Artaxnta, 
and,  rescuing  the  country  from  the  usurper,  rein- 
stated the  lawful  but  dethroned  monarch  Soacrous. 
Vologeses  was  thus  constrained  to  conclude  an  igno- 
minious peace,  in  virtue  of  which  Mesopotamia  was 
ceded  to  the  Romans.  These  events  took  place  in 
162  and  the  three  following  years.  In  166,  Lucius 
returned  home,  and  the  two  emperors  celebrated 
jointly  a  magnificent  triumph,  assuming  the  titles 
of  Armeniucuty  I'arUiicua  Mojrimus,  and  Mcdkus. 
But  although  this  campaign  had  terminated  so 
gloriously,  little  praise  was  due  to  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Twice  he  was  unwillingly  prevailed  upon 
to  advance  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  he  made  a 

i'ourney  to  Ephesus  (in  164)  to  meet  his  bride  on 
ler  arrival  from  Italy ;  but  with  these  exceptions 
he  passed  his  winters  at  Loodiceia,  and  the  rest 
of  his  time  at  Daphne  or  at  Antioch,  abandon- 
ing himself  to  gaming,  drunkenness,  and  dissolute 
pleasures  of  every  kind.    All  the  achievements  of 


the  war  were  performed  by  his  legates,  and  all  the 
general  arrangements  conducted  by  M.  Aurelius  at 
Rome. 

A  still  heavier  danger  was  now  impending,  which 
threatened  to  crush  Italy  itself.  A  combination 
had  been  formed  among  the  numerous  tribes 
dwelling  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  northern 
limits  of  the  empire,  from  the  sources  of  the  Danube 
to  the  Illyrian  border,  including  the  Marcomanui, 
the  Alani,  the  Jazyges,  the  Quadi,  the  Sarmatar, 
and  many  others.  In  addition  to  the  danger  from 
without,  the  city  was  hard  pressed  by  numerous 
calamities  from  within.  Inundations  had  destroy- 
ed many  buildings  and  much  property,  among 
which  were  vast  granaries  with  their  contents,  the 
poor  were  starving  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency 
thus  caused  in  the  supplies  of  corn,  and  numbers 
were  perishing  by  a  fearful  pestilence,  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  east  by  the  troops  of  Verus. 
So  great  was  the  panic,  that  it  was  resolved  that 
both  emperors  should  go  forth  to  encounter  the  foe. 
Previous  to  their  departure,  in  order  to  restore 
confidence  to  the  populace,  priests  were  summoned 
from  all  quarters,  a  multitude  of  expiatory  sacri- 
fices were  performed,  many  of  them  according  to 
strange  and  foreign  rites,  and  victims  were  offered 
to  the  gods  with  the  most  unsparing  profusion. 

The  contest  which  had  now  commenced  with 
the  northern  nations  was  continued  with  varying 
success  during  the  whole  life  of  M.  Aurelius,  whose 
head-quarters  were  generally  fixed  in  Pannouia  j 
but  the  details  preserved  by  the  historians  who 
treat  of  this  period  are  so  coufuscd  and  so  utterly 
destitute  of  all  chronologic^  arrangement,  that  it 
becomes  impossible  to  draw  up  anything  like  a 
regular  and  well-connected  narrative  of  the  progress 
of  the  struggle.  Medals  arc  our  only  sure  guide, 
and  the  information  afforded  by  these  is  neces- 
sarily meagre  and  imperfect.  It  would  appear  that 
the  barbarians  overawed  by  the  extensive  pre- 
parations of  the  Romans  and  by  the  presence  of  the 
two  Augusti,  submitted  for  a  time  and  sued  for 
peace,  and  that  the  brothers  returned  to  Rome  in 
the  course  of  168.  They  set  out  again,  however,  in 
1 69,  but  before  they  reached  the  army,  L.  Verus 
was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  expired  at  Actinum, 
in  the  territory  of  Veneti.  Marcus  hastened  back 
to  Rome,  paid  the  last  honours  to  the  memory  of 
his  colleague,  and  returned  to  Germany  towards 
the  close  of  the  year.  He  now  prosecuted  the  war 
against  the  Marcomanni  with  great  vigour,  although 
from  the  ravages  caused  by  the  plague  among  the 
troops  he  was  forced  to  enrol  gladiators  slaves, 
and  exiles  and,  from  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
public  treasury,  was  compelled  to  raise  money  by 
selling  the  precious  jewels  and  furniture  of  the 
imperial  palace.  In  consequence  of  the  success 
which  attended  these  extraordinary  efforts  the 
legends  Germametu  and  Cicr  mania  Subacta  now 
appear  upon  the  coins,  while  I'artkkus,  Armeniac^ 
and  Medina  arc  dropped,  as  having  more  especi- 
ally appertained  to  L.  Verus.  Among  the  nume- 
rous engagements  which  took  place  at  this  epoch, 
a  battle  fought  on  the  frozen  Danube  has  been 
very  graphically  described  by  Dion  Cassius  (lxxii. 
7);  but  by  far  the  most  celebrated  and  important 
was  the  victory  gained  over  the  Quadi  in  174, 
which  having  been  attended  by  certain  circum- 
stances believed  to  be  supernatural,  gave  rise  to  the 
famous  controversy  among  the  historians  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  what  is  commonly  termed  the  Miracle 
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of  the  Thundering  Legion.  Those  who  may  desire 
to  investigate  this  question  will  find  the  subject 
fully  discussed  in  the  correspondence  between  King 
and  Moyle.  (Moyle's  Work*,  vol.  ii.  Lond.  1726.) 
There  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  whole  argu- 
ment in  Lardner's  "Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimo- 
nies'' (chap,  xv.),  and  many  useful  remarks  are  to 
be  found  in  Milman's  History  of  Christianity  (chap. 
YiL),  and  in  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  '•Illustrations, 
Ac  from  Tertullian"  (p.  10.5).  An  attempt  has 
been  made  recently  to  restore  the  credit  of  the  sup- 
posed miracle,  in  the  essay  by  Mr.  Newman,  prefixed 
to  a  portion  of  Flcurv's  M  Ecclesiastical  History," 
published  at  Oxford  i'n  1842. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  debate,  we  may  feel  certain  of  the  fact,  that 
the  Romans  were  rescued  from  a  very  critical 
situation  by  a  sudden  storm,  and  gained  an  im- 
portant victory  over  their  opponents.  That  they 
attributed  their  preservation  to  the  direct  interpo- 
sition of  heaven  is  proved  by  the  testimonies  of  the 
ancient  historians,  and  also  by  the  sculptures  of 
the  Antonine  column,  where  a  figure  supposed  to 
represent  Jupiter  Pluvius  is  seen  sending  down 
streams  of  water  from  his  arms  and  head,  which 
the  Roman  soldiers  below  catch  in  the  hollow  of 
their  shields. 

This  success,  and  the  circumstances  by  which  it 
was  accompanied,  seem  to  have  struck  terror  into 
the  surrounding  nations,  who  now  tendered  sub- 
mission or  claimed  protection.  Rut  the  fruits  were 
in  a  great  measure  lost,  for  the  emperor  was  pre- 
vented from  following  up  the  advantage  gained,  in 
consequence  of  the  alarm  caused  by  unexpected 
disturbances  which  had  broken  out  in  the  East, 
and  had  quickly  assumed  a  very  formidable  aspect. 
Faustina  had  long  watched  with  anxiety  the  de- 
clining health  of  her  husband,  and  anticipating  his 
speedy  death,  was  filled  with  alarm  lest,  from 
the  youth  and  incapacity  of  her  son  Com  mod  us, 
the  empire  might  pass  away  into  other  hands.  She 
had,  therefore,  opened  a  correspondence  with  Avi- 
dius  Cassias,  who  had  gained  great  fame  in  the 
Parthian  war  commemorated  above,  who  had  sub- 
sequently suppressed  a  serious  insurrection  in 
Egypt,  and  had  acted  as  supreme  governor  of  the 
Eastern  provinces  after  the  departure  of  Lucius 
Verus.  Her  object  was  to  persuade  him  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  aid  her  projects,  and  she 
offered  him  her  hand  and  the  throne  as  his  rewards. 
While  Cassius  was  meditating  upon  these  propo- 
sals, be  suddenly  received  intelligence  that  Marcus 
was  dead,  and  forthwith,  without  waiting  for  a 
confirmation  of  the  news,  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed his  successor.  The  falseness  of  the  rumour 
toon  became  known,  but  deeming  that  his  offence 
was  beyond  forgiveness,  he  determined  to  prose- 
cute the  enterprise ;  within  a  short  period  he  made 
himself  master  of  all  Asia  within  Mount  Taurus, 
and  resolved  to  maintain  his  pretensions  by  force. 
A  report  of  these  transactions  was  forthwith  trans- 
mitted to  Rome  by  M.  Verus,  the  legate  commanding 
in  Cappadociiu  Aurelius,  who  was  still  in  Panno- 
nia,  summoned  his  son  to  his  presence  in  all  haste, 
and  bestowed  on  him  the  manly  gown,  intending 
to  set  out  instantly  for  the  seat  of  war.  But  in  the 
midst  of  active  preparations  for  a  campaign  Cassius 
was  assassinated  by  two  of  his  own  officers,  after 
having  enjoyed  a  nominal  sovereignty  for  three 
mouths  and  six  days.  His  son  soon  after  shared 
the  fame  fate.  The  conduct  of  Marcus  throughout 


the  whole  of  this  rebellion  can  scarcely  fail  to  ex- 
cite  the  wannest  admiration.  In  the  mournful 
address  delivered  to  his  soldiers,  he  bitterly  de- 
plores that  he  should  be  forced  to  engage  in  a  con- 
teat  so  revolting  to  his  feelings  as  civil  strife.  His 
chief  dread  was  that  Cassius,  from  shame  or  re- 
morse, might  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  or.  fall  by 
the  hand  of  some  loyal  subject  —  his  fondest  wish, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  granting  a 
free  pardon.  Nor  did  this  forgiving  temper  exhaust 
itself  in  words.  When  the  head  of  the  traitor  waa 
laid  at  his  feet,  he  rejected  with  horror  the  bloody 
offering,  and  refused  to  admit  the  murderers  to  his 
presence.  On  repairing  to  the  East,  where  his 
presence  was  thought  necessary  to  restore  tran- 
quillity and  order,  he  displayed  the  greatest  ienity 
towards  those  provinces  which  had  acknowledged 
the  usurper,  and  towards  those  senators  and  per- 
sons of  distinction  who  were  proved  to  have  fa 
voured  his  designs.  Not  one  individual  suffered 
death  ;  few  were  punished  in  any  shape,  except 
such  as  had  been  guilty  of  other  crimes  ;  and 
finally,  to  establish  perfect  confidence  in  all,  he 
ordered  the  papers  of  Cassius  to  be  destroyed  with- 
out suffering  them  to  be  read.  During  this  expe- 
dition, Faustina,  who  had  accompanied  her  husband, 
died  in  a  village  among  the  defiles  of  Taurus. 
According  to  some,  her  end  waa  caused  by  an  at- 
tack of  gout  ;  according  to  others,  it  was  hastened 
by  her  own  act,  in  order  to  escape  the  punishment 
which  she  feared  would  inevitably  follow  the  dis- 
covery of  her  negotiations  with  Cassius.  Her  guilt 
in  this  matter  is  spoken  of  by  Dion  without  any 
expression  of  doubt;  is  mentioned  by  Capitolinus  aa 
a  report  only,  and  positively  denied  by  Vulcatius ; 
but  the  arguments  employed  by  the  latter  are  of 
no  weight. 

After  visiting  Egypt,  the  emperor  set  out  for 
Italy,  touched  at  Athens  on  his  homeward  journey, 
reached  Brundusium  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1 76,  and  celebrated  a  triumph  along  with  Commo- 
dus,  now  consul  elect,  on  the  23rd  of  December. 
Scarcely  was  this  ceremony  concluded,  when  fresh 
tumults  arose  upon  the  Danube,  where  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  was  once  more  required.  According- 
ly, after  concluding  somewhat  earlier  than  he  had 
intended  the  nuptials  of  Commodus  and  Crispina,  he 
quitted  Rome  along  with  bis  son,  in  the  month  of 
August  (177),  and  hastened  to  Germany.  During 
the  two  following  years  his  operations  were  attended 
with  the  most  prosperous  results.  The  Marco maiini, 
the  Hermanduri,  the  Sarmatae,  and  the  Quadi,  were 
repeatedly  routed,  their  confederacy  waa  broken  up, 
and  everything  seemed  to  promise  that  they  would 
at  length  be  effectually  crushed.  But  the  shat- 
tered constitution  of  Marcus  now  sunk  beueath  the 
pressure  of  mental  and  bodily  fatigue.  He  died  in 
Pannonia,  either  at  Vindobona  (Vienna)  or  at  Sir- 
mium,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1U0,  in  the  59th 
year  of  his  ago  and  the  20th  of  his  reign.  A 
strong  suspicion  prevailed  that  his  death  had  been 
accelerated  by  the  machinations  of  his  son,  who 
was  accused  of  having  tampered  with  the  physi- 
cians aud  persuaded  them  to  administer  poison. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  character  of  M.  Aure- 
lius was  his  devotion  to  philosophy  and  literature. 
When  only  twelve  years  old  he  adopted  the  dress 
and  practised  the  austerities  of  the  Stoics,  whose 
doctrines  were  imparted  to  him  by  the  moat  cele- 
brated teachers  of  the  day — Diognotus,  Apolloniua, 
and  Juiiius  Rusticus.    lie  studied  the  principle* 
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of  composition  and  oratory  under  Herodes  Atticus  I 
and  Cornelius  Fronto,  and  by  his  close  and  unre- 
mitting application  laid  the  foundation  of  the  bad 
health  by  which  ho  was  so  much  oppressed  in  after 
life.  While  yet  Caesar  he  was  addressed  by  Justin 
Martyr  (Apoio*/.  i.  iniu)  as  Verusimua  u  the  phi- 
losopher," an  epithet  by  which  he  has  been  com- 
monly distinguished  from  that  period  down  to  the 
present  day,  although  no  such  title  was  ever  pub- 
licly or  formally  conferred.  Even  after  his  elevation 
to  the  purple,  he  felt  neither  reluctance  nor  sluime 
in  resorting  to  the  school  of  Scxtus  of  Chaeroncia, 
the  descendant  of  Plutarch,  and  in  listening  to  the 
extcmporaneousdeclamations  of  Hermqgenes.  From 
his  earliest  youth  he  lived  upon  terms  of  the  most 
affectionate  familiarity  with  his  instructors,  as  we 
may  gather  from  his  correspondence  with  Fronto 
[Fronto];  the  most  worthy  were,  through  his 
influence,  promoted  to  the  highest  dignities  ;  after 
their  death  he  placed  their  images  in  the  chapel  of 
his  lares,  and  was  wont  to  strew  flowers  and  offer 
sacrifices  on  their  graves.  Nor  was  his  liberality 
confined  to  his  own  preceptors,  for  learned  men  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world  enjoyed  substantial 
proofs  of  his  bounty.  Philosophy  was  the  great 
object  of  his  zeal,  but  the  other  branches  of  a  polite 
education  were  l>y  no  means  neglected  ;  music, 
poetry,  and  painting,  were  cultivated  in  turn,  aud 
the  severer  sciences  of  mathematics  and  law  en- 
gaged no  small  portion  of  his  attention.  In  juris- 
prudence especially,  he  laboured  throughout  life 
with  great  activity,  and  his  Constitutions  are  be- 
lieved to  have  filled  many  volumes.  These  are  now 
all  lost,  but  they  are  constantly  quoted  with  great 
respect  by  later  writers.  (See  Westeubcrg,  Lh*- 
arrtatiunes  ad  CondittUionea  M.  Aurtlii  Imperuioris, 
Lug.  RaL  1736.) 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  letters  contained 
in  the  recently  discovered  remains  of  Fronto,  tho 
only  production  of  Marcus  which  has  been  pre- 
served is  a  volume  composed  in  Greek,  and  entitled 
MapKov  'hvTwf'tvov  tow  wiroKfxiropos  riv  tls 
iavrbv  fiigKia  iff'.  It  is  a  sort  of  common-place 
book,  in  which  were  registered  from  time  to  time 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  author  upon  moral 
and  religious  topics,  together  with  striking  maxims 
extracted  from  the  works  of  those  who  bod  been 
most  eminent  for  wisdom  and  virtue.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  order  or  arrangement,  but  the  contents 
are  valuable,  in  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  system 
of  self-examination  enjoined  by  the  discipline  of  the 
Stoics,  and  present  a  genuine  picture  of  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  and  struggles  of  a  speculative  and 
reflecting  mind. 

The  education  and  pursuits  of  M.  Aurelius  exer- 
cised the  happiest  influence  upon  a  temper  and 
disposition  naturally  calm  and  benevolent.  He 
succeeded  in  acquiring  the  boasted  composure  and 
self-command  of  the  disciples  of  the  Porch,  without 
imbibing  the  harshness  which  they  were  wont  to 
exhibit.  He  was  Ann  without  being  obstinate  ;  he 
steadfastly  maintained  his  own  principles  without 
manifesting  any  overweening  contempt  for  the  opi- 
nions of  those  who  differed  from  himself;  his  jus- 
tice was  tempered  with  gentleness  and  mercy;  his 
gravity  was  devoid  of  gloom.  In  public  life,  he 
sought  to  demonstrate  practically  the  truth  of  the 
Platonic  maxim,  ever  on  his  lips,  that  those  states 
only  could  be  truly  happy  which  were  governed  by 
philosophers,  or  in  which  the  kings  and  rulers  were 
guided  by  the  tenets  of  pure  philosophy.  In  gene- 
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ral  policy,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  steadily 
followed  in  the  path  of  his  predecessor,  whose 
counsels  he  had  shared  for  more  than  twenty  yean. 
The  same  praise,  therefore,  which  belongs  to  the 
elder  may  fairly  be  imparted  to  the  younger  Anto- 
nine;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  emphatic  pane- 
gyric we  could  pronounce.  No  monarch  was  ever 
more  widely  or  more  deeply  beloved.  The  people 
believed,  that  he  had  been  sent  down  by  the  gods, 
for  a  time,  to  bless  mankind,  and  had  now  returned 
to  the  heaven  from  which  he  descended.  So  uni- 
versal was  this  conviction  among  persons  of 
every  age  and  calling,  that  his  apotheosis  was 
not,  as  in  other  cases,  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  mere 
empty  form.  Every  one,  whose  means  permitted, 
procured  a  statue  of  the  emperor.  More  than  a 
century  after  his  decease,  these  images  were  to  be 
found  in  many  mansions  among  the  household 
gods,  and  persons  were  wont  to  declare,  that  he 
had  appeared  to  them  in  dreams  and  visions,  and 
revealed  events  which  afterwards  came  to  pass. 

The  great,  perhaps  the  only,  indelible  stain  upon 
his  memory  is  the  severity  with  which  he  treated 
the  Christians  ;  and  his  conduct  in  this  respect  was 
the  more  remarkable,  because  it  was  not  only  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  his  own  general  principles, 
but  was  also  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wise  and 
liberal  policy  pursued  by  Hadrian  and  Pius.  The 
numerous  apologies  published  daring  his  reign 
would  alone  serve  to  point  out  that  the  church  was 
surrounded  by  difficulties  and  dangers;  but  the 
charge  of  positive  persecution  is  fully  established 
by  the  martyrdom  of  Justin  at  Rome,  of  the  vene- 
rable Polycarp,  with  many  others,  at  Smyrna  (167) 
in  the  early  part  of  bis  reign,  and  by  the  horri- 
ble atrocities  perpetrated  at  Vienne  and  Lyons  se- 
veral years  afterwards.  (177.)  It  would  be  but  a 
poor  defence  to  allege,  tliat  these  excesses  were 
committed  without  the  knowledge  of  a  prince  who 
on  all  other  occasions  watched  with  such  care  over 
the  rights  of  his  subjects  in  the  most  remote  pro- 
vinces. But,  in  so  far  as  the  proceedings  in  Gaul 
are  concerned,  we  have  clear  evidence  that  they 
received  his  direct  sanction ;  for  when  the  Roman 
governor  applied  for  instructions,  an  answer  was 
returned,  that  oil  who  confessed  themselves  to  be 
Christians  should  suffer  death.  It  is  probable  tliat 
his  better  feelings  were  in  this  instance  overpow- 
ered by  the  violence  of  evil  counsellors ;  for  had  he 
followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  nature,  he  would 
have  been  contented  to  moralise  upon  and  lament 
over  what  he  viewed  as  ignorant  and  obstinate  ad- 
herence to  a  vain  superstition.  (See  Mtd.  xi.  3.) 
But  this  calm  contempt  by  no  means  satisfied  the 
active  hate  of  the  crowd  of  real  and  pretended 
Stoics  whom  his  patronage  had  attracted.  Many 
of  these  were  bigots  of  the  worst  class,  and  che- 
rished sentiments  of  the  most  malignant  animosity 
towards  the  professors  of  the  new  trillion.  Accus- 
tomed to  regard  all  other  sects  vrith  sclf-satisned 
disdain,  they  could  ill  brook  the  freedom  with 
which  their  follies  and  fallacies  were  now  attacked 
and  exposed ;  they  regarded  with  jealous  rage  • 
code  of  morals  and  a  spotless  purity  of  life  far  su- 
perior to  aught  they  had  ever  practised,  or  taught, 
or  imagined ;  and  least  of  all  could  they  forgive 
the  complete  overthrow  of  their  own  exclusive  pie- 
tensions  to  mental  fortitude  and  calm  endurance  of 
bodily  suffering. 

Although  no  other  serious  charge  has  been  pre- 
ferred against  M.  Aurelius,  for  the  rumour  that  he 
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poisoned  L.  Vera*  never  seems  to  have  obtained  or 
deserved  the  slightest  credit,  wc  may  perhaps  by  u 
close  scrutiny  detect  a  few  weaknesses.  The  deep 
sorrow  expressed  upon  the  death  of  Faustina,  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  sought  to  heap  ho- 
nours on  the  memory  of  a  wicked  woman  and  a 
faithless  wife,  who  rivalled  Mcssalinn  in  shamelrss 
and  promiscuous  profligacy,  if  sincere,  betoken  a 
degree  of  carelessness  and  blindness  almost  incre- 
dible ;  if  feigned,  a  strange  combination  of  apathy 
and  dissimulation.  Nor  can  we  altogether  forgive 
his  want  of  discernment  or  of  resolution  in  not  dis- 
covering or  restraining  the  evil  propensities  of  his 
son,  whose  education  he  is  said  to  have  conducted 
with  the  most  realous  care.  Making  every  allow- 
ance for  the  innate  depravity  of  the  youth,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  that  if  he  had  been  trained  with 
judicious  firmness,  and  his  evil  passions  combated 
and  controlled  licforo  they  became  fully  developed, 
be  would  ever  have  proved  such  a  prodigy  of  heart- 
less cruelty  and  brutal  sensuality. 

Our  chief  authorities  for  this  period  of  history 
are  the  life  of  M.  Aurelius  by  Capitolinus,  a  mass 
of  ill-selected  and  badly  arranged  materials  and 
the  71st  book  of  Dion  Cassius,a  collection  of  awk- 
wardly patched  fragments.  Some  facts  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  minor  Roman  historians,  and  from 
Aristcides  (Oral,  ix.),  Ilcrodian,  Joannes  Antio- 
chenus,  and  Zonarns. 

The  editio  priuccps  of  the  Meditations  was  pub- 
lished by  Xylander  (Tigur.  1558,  8vo.),  and  re- 
published with  improvements  by  the  same  scholar 
ten  years  afterwards.  (Basil.  1568,  8vo,)  The 
next  in  order  was  superintended  by  Merick  Casau- 
bon  (Lund.  161.1,  8vo.),  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Gataker  (Cantab.  165*2,  4to.),  reprinted  at  London 
(1697)  with  additional  notes  from  the  French  of 
And.  Dacier,  and  his  life  of  M.  Aurelius  translated 
into  Latin  by  Stanhope.  This  last  edition  must, 
upon  the  whole,  be  still  considered  as  the  most 
useful  and  ample.  A  new  recension  of  the  text, 
accompanied  by  a  commentary,  was  commenced  by 
Schulz,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
(Slesvij.  1802,  8vo.),  but  the  work  is  still  imper- 
fect, one  volume  only  having  appeared. 

There  are  numerous  translations  into  most  of  the 
European  languages.  In  English,  the  best,  though 
indifferent,  is  that  published  at  Glasgow  in  1749 
and  1764;  in  French,  that  of  Madame  Dacier 
(Paris  1691);  in  German,  that  of  Schulz.  (Sles- 
wick,  1799.)  For  further  information  with  regard 
to  the  instructors  of  this  emperor  and  his  various 
literary  compositions  see  Fabric.  liiLL  Grate,  vol. 
t.  p.  500.  [W.  R.] 
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AURE'LIUS,  a  physician  who  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  one 
of  his  prescriptions  is  quoted  by  Galen,  (lie  Com- 
pot  Medicam.  sec  Loc  v.  5.  vol.  xii.  p.  892.)  He 


is  probably  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  in 
Cramer's  A  neat.  (Jr.  Pang,  vol.  i.  p.  "194.  [W. A.G.J 
AURE'LIUS  ARCA'DIUS  CHA'RISIUS. 
[Chakimi's.] 

AURE'LIUS  AUGUSTl'NUS.  [Auoi.sti- 

NUS,] 

AURE'LIUS    CORNE'LIUS  CELSUS. 
[CkLftua.] 

A I 'UK' LI  US  OLY'M  PICS  N  KM  ESIA'N  US. 
[Nkmksianl's-1 
AUKK'LU'S  OlM'LIUS.  [Ohuks.] 
AURE'LIUS  PHI  LIP  PUS.    [Phiuhm  s.] 
AURE'LIUS  PRUDF/NTIUS.  IP*™™- 

TXt'h,] 

AURE'LIUSSY'MMACIIUS.[Symmacii<js] 
AURE'LIUS  VICTOR.  [Victor. J 
AURE'OLUS.  After  the  defeat  and  captivity 
of  Valerian,  the  legions  in  the  different  provinces 
while  they  agreed  in  scorning  the  feeble  rule  of 
Gallienus  could  by  no  means  unite  their  suffrages 
in  favour  of  any  one  aspirant  to  the  purple  ;  but  each 
army  hastened  to  bestow  the  title  of  Augustus  up- 
on its  favourite  general.  Hence  arose  within  the 
short  space  of  eight  years  (a.  n.  260 — 267)  no  less 
than  nineteen  usurpers  in  the  various  dependencies 
of  Rome,  whose  contests  threatened  speedily  to 
produce  the  complete  dissolution  of  the  empire. 
The  biographies  of  these  adventurers,  most  of  whom 
were  of  very  humble  origin,  have  been  compiled  by 
Trebcllius  Pollio,  who  has  collected  the  whole  un- 
der the  fanciful  designation  of  the  Thirty  7'yranU. 
But  the  analogy  thus  indicated  will  not  bear  exa- 
mination. No  parallel  can  be  established  between 
those  pretenders  who  sprung  up  suddenly  in  diverse 
quarters  of  the  world,  without  concert  or  sympathy, 
each  struggling  to  obtain  supreme  dominion  for 
himself,  and  that  cabal  which  united  under  Critias 
and  Theramenes  with  the  common  purpose  of 
crushing  the  liberties  of  Athens.  Nor  does  even 
the  number  correspond,  for  the  Augustan  historian 
is  obliged  to  press  in  women  and  children  and 
many  doubtful  names,  in  order  to  complete  his  tale. 
Of  the  whole  nineteen,  one  only,  Odenathus  the 
Palmyreue,  in  gratitude  for  his  successful  valour 
againBt  Sapor,  was  recognised  by  Gallienus  as  a 
colleague.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  not  one 
lived  in  peace  or  died  a  natural  death. 

Among  the  last  of  the  number  was  Aureolus  a 
Dacian  by  birth,  by  occupation  originally  a  shepherd. 
His  merits  as  a  soldier  were  discovered  by  Valerian, 
who  gave  him  high  military  rank  ;  and  he  subse- 
quently did  good  service  in  the  wars  waged  against 
Ingenuus  Macrianus  and  Postumus.  He  was  at 
length  induced  to  revolt,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  legions  of  Iilyria  in  the  year 267,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Northern  Italy.  Gallienus,  having 
been  recalled  by  this  alarm  from  a  campaign  against 
the  Goths  encountered  and  defeated  his  rebellious 
general,  and  shut  him  up  in  Milan;  but,  while 
I  prosecuting  the  siege  with  vigour,  was  assassinated. 
This  catastrophe,  however,  did  not  long  delay  the 
fate  of  the  usurper,  who  was  the  nearest  enemy 
and  consequently  the  first  object  of  attack  to  his 
rival,  the  new  emperor  Claudius.  Their  preten- 
sions were  decided  by  a  battle  fought  between 
Milan  and  Bergamo,  in  which  Aureolus  was  slain  ; 
and  the  modern  town  of  Pontirolo  is  said  to  repre- 
sent under  a  corrupt  form  the  name  of  the  bridge 
(Pons  Aureoli)  thrown  over  the  Adda  at  the  spot 
where  the  victory  was  «  on.  The  records  preserved 
of  this  period  are  full  of  confusion  and  contradic- 
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tion.  In  what  has  been  said  above  we  bare  Fol- 
lowed the  accounts  of  Aurelius  Victor  and  Zonaras 
in  preference  to  that  of  Pollio,  who  places  the 
usurpation  of  Aureolus  early  in  261 ;  but  on  this 
supposition  the  relations  which  are  known  to  have 
subsisted  afterwards  between  Gallienus  and  Au- 
reolus become  quite  unintelligible.        [W.  R.J 

AU'RIA.    [Aurius,  No.  4.] 

AU'RIUS,  the  name  of  a  family  at  Larinum, 
frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  oration  for  Clu- 
entius. 

1.  M.  Aurius,  the  son  of  Dinaca,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Asculum  in  the  Italian  war.  He  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Q.  Sergius,  who  confined  him  in 
his  ergastulura,  where  he  was  murdered  by  an 
emissary  of  Oppianicus,  his  brother-in-law.  (cc  7,  8.) 

2.  Num.  A'jrius,  also  the  son  of  Dinaca, 
died  before  his  brother,  M.  Aurius.  (c.  7.) 

3.  A.  Aurius  Mklinus,  a  relation  of  the  two 
preceding,  threatened  to  prosecute  Oppianicus,  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  M.  Aurius.  Oppianicus 
thereupon  fled  from  Larinum,  but  was  restored  by 
Sulla,  and  obtained  the  proscription  and  death  of 
M.  Aurius  Melinus  and  his  son,  Caius.  (c  8.) 
Mclinus  had  married  C'.uentia,  the  daughter  of 
Sassia ;  but  ns  his  mother-in-law  fell  in  love  with 
him,  he  divorced  Cluentia  and  married  Sassia. 
(cc  5,  9,  26.) 

4.  Auria,  the  wife  of  the  brother  of  Oppianicus, 
was  killed  by  the  latter,  (c  11.) 

AURORA.  [Eos.] 

AURUNCULEIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which 
Cotta  is  the  only  family-name  mentioned  :  for 
those  who  have  no  cognomen,  see  Aurunculbiur. 
None  of  the  members  of  this  gens  ever  obtained 
the  consulship  :  the  first  who  obtained  the  praetor- 
ship  was  C.  Aurunculeius,  in  a.  c.  209. 

AURUNCULEIUS.  1.  C.  Aurunculkiur, 
praetor  B.  c.  209,  had  the  province  of  Sardinia. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  6,  7.) 

2.  C.  Aurunculbius,  tribune  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  third  legion  in  B.  c.  207.  (Liv.  xxvii.  41.) 

&  L.  Aurunculbius,  praetor  urbanus b.  c  190. 
He  was  one  of  the  ten  commissioners  sent  to  ar- 
range the  affairs  of  Asia  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  B.  c.  188.  (Liv. 
xxxvi.  45,  xxxvii.  2,  55.) 

4.  C.  Aurunculbius,  one  of  the  three  Roman 
ambassadors  sent  into  Asia,  B.  c.  155,  to  prevent 
Prusiaa  from  making  war  upon  Attalu*.  (Polyb. 
xxxiii.  1.) 

AURUNCUS,  POST.  COMI'NIUS,  consul 
B.c.  501,  in  which  year  a  dictator  was  first  ap- 
pointed on  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Latin 
states  against  Rome.  (Liv.  ii.  18;  Dionys.  v.  50  ; 
Zonar.  vii.  13.)  According  to  some  accounts,  he  is 
•aid  to  have  dedicated  the  temple  of  Saturn,  in  497, 
in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  senate.  (Dionys. 
▼i.  I.)  Auruncus  was  consul  again,  in  493,  and 
entered  upon  his  office  during  the  secession  of  the 
plebs,  who  had  occupied  the  Aventine.  He  carried 
on  war  successfully  against  the  Volscians,  and  took 
several  of  their  towns.  It  was  during  this  cam- 
paign that  C.  Marcius  first  distinguished  himself 
at  Corioli,  whence  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Co- 
riolanus.  (Liv.  ii.  33;  Dionys.  vi.  49  91,94;  Cic 
de  Hep.  ii.  33,  pro  Ikdb.  23;  Plut,  Coriol.  8.)  It  was 
probably  on  account  of  Coriolanus  having  served 
under  him  that  Auruncus  is  represented  as  one  of 
the  ambassadors  tent  to  Coriolanus  when  the  lat- 
ter was  marching  against  Rome.  (Dionys.  viii.  22.) 


AUSONIUS. 

AUSON  (Atfow),  a  son  of  Odysseus  either  by 
Culypso  or  Circe.  (Tzetx.  ad  Lycopk.  44,  696  ; 
Schol.  ad  A  potion,  iv.  553  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ul  171; 
Suidas,  $.  v.  h&oovltav.)  The  country  of  the  Au- 
runcans  was  believed  to  have  derived  from  him 
the  name  of  Ausonia.  Dionysius  (i.  72),  in  enu- 
merating the  sons  of  Odysseus  by  Circe,  does  not 
mention  Auson.  Lipoma,  from  whom  the  name  of 
the  island  of  Lipara  was  derived,  is  called  a  son  of 
Auson.   (Steph.  By*,  t.  v.  Atwdpa.)       [L.  S.] 

AUSO'NIUS,  who  in  the  oldest  MSS.  is  en- 
titled Dbcimus  Magnus  Ausonius,  although  the 
first  two  names  are  found  neither  in  his  own  poems, 
nor  in  the  epistle  addressed  to  him  by  Symmachus, 
nor  in  the  works  of  any  ancient  author,  was  born 
at  Bourdcaux  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. His  father,  Julius  Ausonius,  who  followed 
the  profession  of  medicine,  appears  to  have  been  a 
person  of  high  consideration,  since  he  was  at  one 
period  invested  with  the  honorary  title  of  praefect 
of  Illyricum  ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  the  asser- 
tion of  Scaliger,  frequently  repeated  even  in  the 
most  recent  works,  that  he  acted  as  physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  emperor  Valcntinian.  If  we  can 
trust  the  picture  of  the  parent  drawn  by  the  hand 
of  the  son,  he  must  have  been  a  very  wonder  of 
genius,  wisdom,  and  virtue.  [Idyll,  ii.  passim  ; 
Parental,  i.  9,  &c.)  The  maternal  grandfather  of 
our  poet,  Caecilius  Argicius  Arborius,  being  skilled 
in  judicial  astrology,  erected  a  scheme  of  the  nati- 
vity of  young  Ausonius,  and  the  horoscope  was 
found  to  promise  high  fame  and  advancement. 
(Parental,  iv.  17,  &c)  The  prediction  was,  in  all 
probability,  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  its  own 
accomplishment  The  whole  of  his  kindred  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  boy  whose  career  was  to 
prove  so  brilliant  His  infant  years  were  sedu- 
lously watched  by  his  grandmother,  Aemilia  Co- 
rinthia  Maura,  wife  to  Caecilius  Arborius,  and  by 
his  maternal  aunts,  Aemilia  Hilaria  and  Aemilia 
Dryad  ia,  the  former  of  whom  was  a  holy  woman, 
devoted  to  God  and  chastity.  (Parental,  vi.  and 
xxv.)  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Languages  from  the  most  distinguished 
masters  of  his  native  town,  and  his  education  was 
completed  under  the  superintendence  of  Aemilius 
Magnus  Arborius,  his  mother's  brother,  who  taught 
rhetoric  publicly  at  Toulouse,  and  who  is  named  as 
the  author  of  an  elegy  still  extant,  Ad  Nympham 
nimu  cut  tain.  (Pro/en.  viii.  12,  Ac,  x.  16,  iii.  1, 
L  11  ;  Parental,  iii.  12,  &c. ;  Wcrnsdorf,  Poet. 
LaL  Minora,  vol  iii.  p.  217.)  Upon  his  return 
to  Bourdeoux  he  practised  for  a  while  at  the  bar  ; 
but  at  the  age  of  thirty  began  to  give  instructions 
as  a  grammarian,  and  not  long  .after  was  promoted 
to  be  professor  of  rhetoric.  The  duties  of  this 
office  were  discharged  by  him  for  many  years,  and 
with  such  high  reputation  that  he  was  summoned 
to  court  in  order  that  he  might  act  as  the  tutor  of 
G ration,  son  of  the  emperor  Valentinian.  (Prae/.  ad 
Syaffr.  15,  dec.)  Judging  from  the  honours  which 
were  now  rapidly  showered  down  upon  him,  he 
must  have  acquitted  himself  in  his  important  charge 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  He  re- 
ceived the  title  of  count  (coma)  and  the  post  of 
quaestor  from  Valentinian,  after  whose  death  he 
was  appointed  by  his  pupil  praefectus  of  Latium, 
of  Libya,  and  of  Gaul,  and  at  length,  in  the  year 
379,  was  elevated  to  the  consulship,  thus  verifying 
to  the  letter,  as  Bayle  has  observed,  the  apophthegm 
of  Juvenal : 
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w  Si  fortona  rolet  fie*  dc  rhctore  consul." 

The  letter  of  G  ration,  conferring  the  dignity, 
find  the  grateful  reply  of  Ausonius,  arc  both  extant. 
After  the  death  of  Gratian  he  retired  from  public 
life,  and  ended  his  day*  in  a  country  retreat  at  no 
great  distance  from  his  native  city  {Epist.  xxiv.), 
without  losing,  however,  his  court  favour,  for  we 
have  direct  evidence  that  he  was  patronised  by 
Theodosius.   (Prae/atinncula,  l) 

The  precise  dates  of  the  birth  and  of  the  death 
of  Ausonius  are  alike  unknown.  That  he  was 
born  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  as 
stated  above,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  far  advanced  in  years  when 
invested  with  the  consulship  (Grut.  Art.),  and  he 
wns  certainly  alive  in  3H0,  since  he  refers  to  the 
victory  of  Theodosius  over  Maxiinus,  and  the  death 
of  the  u  Rutupian  robber."  {Clar.  Urb.  Tii.) 

Judging  from  the  fond  terms  in  which  Ausonius 
speaks  of  his  relations,  the  kindly  feeling  which 
appears  to  have  been  maintained  between  himself 
and  several  of  his  pupils,  and  the  warm  gratitude 
expressed  by  him  towards  his  benefactors,  we 
should  be  led  to  conclude  that  he  was  gentle, 
warm-hearted,  and  affectionate ;  but  it  is  so  very 
easy  to  be  amiable  upon  paper,  that  we  have  per- 
haps no  right  to  form  any  decided  opinion  upon 
his  character.  His  religious  faith  has  been  the 
subject  of  keen  controversy,  but  there  seems  to  be 
little  difficulty  in  determining  the  question.  From 
his  cradle  he  was  surrounded  by  Christian  relatives, 
he  was  selected  by  a  Christian  emperor  to  guide 
the  studies  of  his  Christian  son,  and  he  opculy 
professes  Christianity  in  several  of  his  poems.  It 
is  objected —  1.  That  his  friend  and  quondam  dis- 
ciple, Pontius  Piiullimift,  the  famous  bishop  of 
Nola,  frequently  upbraids  him  on  account  of  his 
aversion  to  the  pure  faith.  2.  That  several  of  his 
pieces  are  grossly  impure.  3.  That  his  works  con- 
tain frequent  allusions  to  Pagan  mythology,  with- 
out any  distinct  declaration  of  disbelief.  4.  That 
he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Symmachus,  who 
was  notorious  for  his  hostility  to  Christianity. 
5.  That  the  compositions  in  which  he  professes 
Christianity  are  spurious.  To  which  arguments  we 
may  briefly  reply,  that  the  first  falls  to  the  ground, 
because  the  assertion,  on  which  it  rests,  is  entirely 
false  ;  that  if  we  admit  the  validity  of  the  second 
and  third,  we  might  demonstrate  half  the  poets 
who  have  lived  since  the  revival  of  letters  to  be 
infidels  ;  that  the  fourth  proves  nothing,  and  that 
the  fifth,  the  rest  being  set  aside,  amounts  to  a 
pctitio  principii,  since  it  is  supported  by  no  inde- 
pendent evidence  external  or  internal.  His  poetical 
powers  have  been  variously  estimated.  While 
some  refuse  to  allow  him  any  merit  whntevcr, 
others  contend  that  had  he  lived  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  he  would  have  successfully  disputed  the 
palm  with  the  brightest  luminaries  of  that  epoch. 
Without  stopping  to  consider  what  be  might  have 
become  under  a  totally  different  combination  of 
circumstances,  a  sort  of  discussion  which  can  never 
lead  to  any  satisfactory  result,  we  may  pronounce 
with  some  confidence,  that  of  all  the  higher  attri- 
butes of  a  poet  Ausonius  possesses  not  one.  Con- 
siderable neatness  of  expression  may  be  discerned 
in  several  of  his  epigrams,  many  of  which  are  evi- 
dently translations  from  the  Greek  ;  we  have  a 
very  favourable  specimen  of  his  descriptive  powers 
in  the  Motclla,  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  all 
bit  pieces  ;  and  some  of  his  epistles,  especially  that 
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to  Paullinus  (xxiv.)  are  by  no  means  deficient  in 
grace  and  dignity.  But  even  in  his  happiest 
efforts  wc  discover  a  total  want  of  taste  both  in 
matter  and  manner,  a  disposition  to  introduce  on 
all  occasions,  without  judgment,  the  thoughts  and 
language  of  preceding  writers,  while  no  praise 
except  that  of  misapplied  ingenuity  can  be  con- 
ceded to  the  great  bulk  of  his  minor  effusions, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  sad  trash.  His  style 
is  frequently  harsh,  and  in  latiuity  and  versifica- 
tion he  is  far  inferior  to  Claudiaa. 
His  extant  works  are  — 

1.  Epu/rummatum  Liber,  a  collection  of  150 
epigrams.  2.  EphcmerU,  containing  an  account  of 
the  business  and  proceedings  of  a  day.  3.  Paren- 
talia,  a  scries  of  short  poems  addressed  to  friend* 
and  relations  on  their  decease.  From  these  Vinet 
has  extracted  a  very  complete  catalogue  of  the 
kindred  of  Ausonius,  and  constructed  a  genealogi- 
cal tree.  4.  Profcnortt,  notice*  of  the  Professors 
of  Bourdcaux,  or  of  those  who  being  natives  of 
Bourdeaux  gave  instruction*  elsewhere.  5.  Epi- 
Ltphia  Hcnmm,  epitaphs  on  the  heroes  who  fell 
in  tho  Trojan  war  and  a  few  others.  6.  A  metri- 
cal catalogue  of  the  first  twelve  Caesars,  the  period 
during  which  each  reigned,  and  the  manner  of  hi* 
death.  7.  Tctrasticha,  on  the  Caesar*  from  Julius 
to  Elagabalus.  8.  Clara*  Urbet,  the  praise*  of 
fourteen  illustrious  cities.  9.  Ludut  Septan  Sa- 
pient um,  the  doctrine*  of  the  seven  sages  expounded 
by  each  in  his  own  person.  1 0.  Idyllia,  a  collec- 
tion of  twenty  poem*  on  different  subjects,  to 
several  of  which  dedications  in  prose  are  prefixed. 
The  most  remarkable  are,  Ep  teed  ion  in  paired 
Julium  Antonium;  Autonii  Viilula  ;  Cupido  eruci 
affijnu ;  Moseila ;  and  the  too  celebrated  Cento 
Xu/dialis.  1 1.  Edogarium,  short  poem*  connected 
with  the  Calendar  and  with  some  matters  of  do- 
mestic computation.  12.  Eputolae,  twenty-five 
letters,  some  in  verse,  some  in  prose,  some  partly 
in  verse  and  partly  in  prose,  addressed  to  various 
friends.  13.  Giatiarum  Actio  pro  Consulate,  in 
prose,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Gratinn.  14. 
Periochae,  short  arguments  to  each  book  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  15.  Trt*  Prarfutiunatlae,  one 
of  them  addressed  to  the  emperor  Theodosius. 

The  Kditio  Princeps  of  Ausonius  appeared  at 
Venice  in  folio,  without  a  printer's  name,  in  a  vo- 
lume bearing  the  date  1472,  and  containing  Pro- 
Itae  Centonet,  the  eclogues  of  Calpurniut,  in  addition 
to  which  some  copies  have  the  Kpistle  on  the  death 
of  Drusus  and  some  opuscula  of  Publius  Gregorius 
Tifcmus.  It  is  extremely  scarce.  The  first  edi- 
tion, in  which  Ausonius  is  found  separately,  is  that 
edited  by  J.  A.  Fcrrarius,  fol.  Mediolan.  1490, 
printed  by  Ulderic  Scinrenzellcr.  The  first  edi- 
tion, in  which  the  whole  of  the  extant  works  are 
collected  in  a  complete  form,  is  that  of  Tadaeus 
Ugolctus,  printed  by  his  brother  Angclus,  at 
Parma,  4to.  1499.  The  first  edition,  which  ex- 
hibits a  tolerable  text,  is  that  of  Phil.  Junta,  8vo. 
Florent.  1517;  and  the  best  edition  is  the  Vari- 
orum of  Tollius,  8vo.  Amstcl.  1671.    [W.  R.] 

AUSO'NIUS,  JULIUS,  an  eminent  physician, 
who,  however,  is  chiefly  known  by  his  being  the 
father  of  the  poet  of  the  same  name,  from  whose 
works  almost  all  the  events  of  his  life  are  to  be 
learned.  He  was  a  native  of  Cossio  Vasatum  (the 
modern  Bazat),  bnt  removed  to  Burdigaln  (Hour- 
deaujr).  He  married  Aemilia  Aeonia,  with  whom 
he  lived  thirty-six  years,  and  by  whom  he  had  four 
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children,  two  son*,  Decius  Magnus  Ausonius  and 
Avitianus,  and  two  daughters,  Acmilia  Melania 
and  Julia  Dryadia.  He  was  appointed  prnefect 
of  Illyricura  by  the  emperor  Valentinian.  (a.  d. 
364—^375.)  He  died  at  the  age  either  of 
eighty-eight  (Auson.  Parcnl.  i.  4)  or  ninety  (Id. 
Epiced.  t.  61),  after  having  enjoyed  perfect  health 
both  of  body  and  mind.  If  he  at  all  resembled 
the  description  given  of  him  by  his  son,  he 
must  have  been  a  most  remarkable  man,  as  al- 
most every  intellectual  and  moral  excellence  is  at- 
tributed to  him.  Ho  wrote  some  medical  works, 
which  are  not  now  extant  (Fabric.  Bibliotk.  Gr. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  96,  cd.  vet;  Scaliger,  Vita  Austin.; 
Ausonius,  Parent,  i.  and  Epiced.)      [  W.  A.  O.] 

AUTA'RITUS  (Ai)to>toi),  the  leader  of  the 
Gallic  mercenaries  in  the  Carthaginian  army  in 
Africa,  took  an  active  part  in  the  rebellion  against 
Carthage  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  He 
at  length  fell  into  the  power  of  Hamilcar,  and  was 
crucified,  a  c  238.  (Polyb.  L  77,  79,  80,  8%  86.) 

AUTE'SION  (Ai)r«(rf«v),  a  son  of  Tisamenus, 
grandson  of  Thersandcr,  and  great-grandson  of 
Polyneices.  He  is  called  the  father  of  Thcras  and 
Argeia,  by  the  latter  of  whom  Aristodemus  became 
the  father  of  Kurysthenes  and  Proclcs.  He  was  a 
native  of  Thebes,  where  he  had  succeeded  his 
rather  as  king,  but  at  the  command  of  an  oracle  he 
went  to  Peloponnesus  and  joined  the  Dorians. 
(Apollod.  ii.  8.  $  2  ;  Paus.  iiL  15.  $  4,  3.  $  3,  ix. 
5.  §  8  ;  Herod,  iv.  147,  vi.  52  ;  Strab.  viii.  p. 
347.)  [L.  S.] 

A UTOCLES  ( Adroit An»).  1 .  Son  of  Tolmaeus, 
was  one  of  the  Athenian  commanders  in  the  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  Cy there,  ac,  424  (Thuc 
iv.  53);  and,  together  with  his  two  colleagues, 
Nicias  and  Nicostratus,  he  ratified,  on  the  part  of 
Athens,  the  truce  which  in  a  c.  423  was  concluded 
for  one  year  with  Sparta.  (Thuc  iv.  1 1 9.) 

2.  Son  of  Strombichides,  was  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian envoys  empowered  to  negotiate  peace  with 
Sparta  in  B.  c.  371.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  3.  §  2  ;  comp. 
Diod.  xv.  38.)  Xenophon  {Hell.  vi.  3.  §  7,  &c.) 
reports  a  somewhat  injudicious  speech  of  his,  which 
was  delivered  on  this  occasion  before  the  congress 
at  Sparta,  and  which  by  no  means  confirms  the 
character,  ascribed  to  him  in  the  same  passage,  of  a 
skilful  orator.  It  was  perhaps  this  same  Autocles 
who,  in  b.  c.  362,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
in  Thrace,  and  was  brought  to  trial  for  having 
caused,  by  his  inactivity  there,  the  triumph  of 
Cotys  over  the  rebel  Miltocythes.  (Dem.  e.  Arvt- 
tocr.  p.  655,  c.  Poltfd.  p.  1207.)  Aristotle  (tthrt. 
ii.  23.  §  12)  refers  to  a  passage  in  a  speech  of 
Autocles  against  Mixidemides,  as  illustrating  one 
of  his  rhetorical  r6wot.  [E.  E  ] 

AUTO'CRATES  (Ailroifpdrnf),  an  Athenian, 
n  poet  of  the  old  comedy.  One  of  his  plays,  the 
Tv/jLiravto-Tdt,  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  and  Aclian. 
(  V.  II.  xii.  9.)  He  also  wrote  several  tragedies. 
(Suidas,  a.  v.  \vTOKpdrrit.) 

The  Autocrates  whose  'Axat<d  is  quoted  by 
Athenacus  (ix.  p.  395  and  xi.  p.  460)  seems  to 
have  been  a  different  person.  [C.  P.  M.J 

AUTOLA'US  (Awro.Kaoj),  a  son  of  Areas,  who 
found  and  brought  up  the  infant  Asclepius  when 
exposed  in  Tlulpusa.  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §  2,  25. 
§  6.)  [L.  S.] 

AUTO'LEON  (AutoA/m?),  an  ancient  hero  of 
Crotnn  in  southern  Italy,  concerning  whom  the 
following  story  is  related  :— It  was  customary  with 


the  Opnntian  Locrians,  whenever  they  drew  up  their 
army  in  battle  array,  to  leave  one  place  in  the  lines 
open  for  their  national  hero  Ajax.  [Ajax.]  Once 
in  a  battle  between  the  Locrians  and  Crotoniats  in 
Italy,  Autolcon  wanted  to  penetrate  into  this 
vacant  place,  hoping  thus  to  conquer  the  Locrians, 
But  the  shade  of  Ajax  appeared  and  inflicted  on 
Autoleon  a  wound  from  which  he  suffered  severely. 
The  oracle  advised  him  to  conciliate  the  shade  of 
Ajax  by  offering  sacrifices  to  him  in  the  island  of 
Leuce.  This  was  was  done  accordingly,  and  Au- 
toleon was  cured.  While  in  the  island  of  Leuce, 
Autoleon  also  saw  Helen,  who  gave  him  a  commis- 
sion to  Stesichorus.  This  poet  had  censured  Helen 
in  one  of  his  poems,  nnd  had  become  blind  in  con- 
sequence. Helen  now  sent  him  the  message,  that 
if  he  would  recant,  his  sight  should  be  restored  to 
him.  Stesichonis  composed  a  poem  in  praise  of 
Helen,  and  recovered  his  siijht.  (Conon,  Aurru, 
18.)  Pausanins  (iii.  19.  §  11)  relates  precisely 
the  same  story  of  one  Leonvmus.  [L.  S.J 

AUTO'LYCUS  (AMAwcos).  1.  A  son  of 
Hermes  or  Daedalion  by  Chione,  Philonis,  or 
Telauge.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  201 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  804.)  He  was  the  husband 
of  Neaera  (Pans,  viii.  4.  §  3),  or  according  to 
Homer  (Od.  xix.  394,  &.c),  of  Amphithea,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Anticleia,  the 
mother  of  Odysseus  and  Aesimus.  He  had  his 
residence  on  mount  Parnassus,  and  was  renowned 
among  men  for  his  cunning  nnd  oaths.  (Comp. 
Hygin.  /.  c. ;  Ov.  Met.  xi.  311.)  Once  when  he 
came  to  Ithaca  as  a  guest,  the  nurse  placed  his 
newly-born  grandson  Odysseus  on  his  knees,  nnd 
he  gave  the  child  the  name  Odysseus.  After- 
wards, when  Odysseus  was  staying  with  him,  he 
was  wounded  by  a  boar  during  the  chase  on  Par- 
nassus, and  it  was  by  the  scar  of  this  wound  that 
Odysseus  was  subsequently  recognized  by  his  aged 
nurse,  when  he  returned  from  Troy.  (Paus.  x.  8. 
§  4  ;  Ov.  Mrt.  xi.  295,  &c. ;  Hygin.  Fab.  200.) 
Polymede,  the  mother  of  Jason,  was.  according  to 
Apollodorus,  a  daughter  of  this  Autolycus,  and  the 
same  writer  (ii.  4.  §  9)  not  only  describes  him  as 
the  teacher  of  Heracles  in  the  art  of  wrestling,  but 
mentions  him  among  the  Argonauts  ;  the  latter  of 
which  statements  arose  undoubtedly  from  a  con- 
fusion of  this  Autolycus  with  the  Thessalian  of  the 
same  name.  Autolycus  is  very  famous  in  ancient 
story  as  a  successful  robber,  who  had  even  the 
power  of  metamorphosing  Imth  the  stolen  goods  nnd 
himself.  (Horn.  //.  x.  267  ;  Hvgin.  Fab.  201; 
Apollod.  ii.  6.  §  2;  Strab.  ix.  p.  439  ;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  408 ;  Serv.  ad  Acn.  ii.  79.) 

2.  A  Thessalian,  son  of  Deimachus,  who  to- 
gether with  his  brothers  Deileon  and  Phlogius 
joined  Heracles  in  Ins  expedition  against  the 
Amazons.  But  nfter  having  gone  astray  the 
two  brothers  dwelt  at  Siuope,  until  they  joined 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  (  Apollon.  Rhod. 
ii.  955,  \c. ;  Valer.  Place,  v.  115.)  He  was  sub- 
sequently regarded  as  the  founder  of  Sinope,  where 
he  was  worshipped  as  a  gad  and  had  an  oracle. 
After  the  conquest  of  Sinope  by  the  Romans,  his 
statue  was  carried  from  thence  by  Lucullus  to 
Rome.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  546.)  It  must  be  noticed, 
that  Hyyinus  {Fab.  14)  calls  him  a  son  of  Phrixus 
and  Chalciope,  and  a  brother  of  Phronius,  Derao- 
leon,  and  Phlogius.  [L.  S.] 

AUTO'LYCUS  (\M\vkos),  a  young  Athenian 
of  singular  beauty,  the  object  of  the  affection  of 
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CaHias.  It  ia  io  honour  of  a  victory  gained  by 
him  in  the  pentathlutn  at  the  Great  Panathenaea 
that  Cailias  given  the  banquet  described  bv  Xeno- 
phon.    (Comp.  Athen.  v.  p.  187.)        [C.  P.  M.] 

AUTO'LYCUS  (AotoAwkot).  1.  An  Areiopa- 
gite,  who  was  accused  by  the  orator  Lycurgna  on 
account  of  removing  his  wife  and  children  from 
Athens  after  the  kittle  of  Chaeroneia,  B.  c.  338, 
and  was  condemned  by  the  judges.  The  speech  of 
Lycurgus  against  Autolycus  was  extant  in  the 
time  of  Harpocration,  but  has  not  come  down  to 
us.  (Lycurg.  c.  /xsocr.  p.  177,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Harpo- 
crat.  i.  rr.  AiWAwcoi,  tjpfa ;  PluL  Vii.  X.  Orat. 
p.  843,  c  d.) 

2.  The  son  of  Agathocles,  and  the  brother  of 
Lysimachus,  was  appointed  one  of  the  body-guard 
of  king  Philip  Arrludaeus,  b.  c  321.  (Arrian,  ap. 
Phot.  Cod.  92,  p.  72,  a.  14,  cd.  Bckker.) 

AUTO'LYCUS  ('AuToAikot),  a  mathematician, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Pitane  in 
Aeolia,  and  the  first  instructor  of  the  philosopher 
Arcesilaua.  (Diog.  Laert.  if.  29.)  From  this,  it 
would  follow,  that  he  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  B.  c,  and  was  contemporary  with 
Aristotle.  We  know  nothing  more  of  his  history. 
He  wrote  two  astronomical  treatises,  which  are 
still  extant,  and  are  the  most  ancient  existing  spe- 
cimens of  the  Greek  mathematics.  The  first  is  on 
the  Motion  of  the  Sphere  (it pi  Kivovh*vr,s  <npcupas). 
It  contains  twelve  propositions  concerning  a  sphere 
which  with  its  principal  circles  is  supposed  to  re- 
volve uniformly  about  a  fixed  diameter,  whilst  a 
fixed  great  circle  (the  horizon)  always  divides  it 
into  two  hemispheres  (the  visible  and  invisible). 
Most  of  them  are  still  explicitly  or  implicitly  in- 
cluded amongst  the  elements  of  astronomy,  and 
they  arc  such  as  would  naturally  result  from  the 
ftret  systematic  application  of  geometrical  reasoning 
to  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavens.  This  trea- 
tise may  be  considered  as  introductory  to  the  se- 
cond, which  is  on  the  risinqs  and  settings  of  the  fired 
thirty  ntfA  IwtroXwv  teal  oiffffw,  in  two  books. 
Autolycus  first  defines  the  true  risings  and  settings, 
and  then  the  apparent.  The  former  happen  when 
the  sun  and  a  star  are  actually  in  the  horizon  to- 
gether ;  and  they  cannot  be  observed,  because  the 
sun's  light  makes  the  star  invisible.  The  latter 
happen  when  the  star  is  in  the  horizon,  and  the 
sun  just  so  far  below  it  that  the  star  is  visible,  and 
there  are  in  general  four  such  phaenomena  in  the 
year  in  the  case  of  any  particular  star;  namely,  its 
first  visible  rising  in  the  morning,  its  lust  visible 
rising  in  the  evening,  its  first  visible  setting  in  the 
morning,  and  last  visible  setting  in  the  evening. 
In  a  favourable  climate,  the  precise  day  of  each  of 
these  occurrences  might  tie  observed,  and  such  ob- 
servations must  have  constituted  tho  chief  business 
of  practical  astronomy  in  it*  infancy  ;  they  weir, 
moreover,of  some  real  use.  because  these  phaenomena 
afforded  a  means  of  defining  the  seasons  of  the 
year.  A  star  when  rising  or  Betting  is  visible  ac- 
cording to  its  brilliance,  if  the  sun  be  from  10  to 
1 !{  degrees  below  the  horizon.  Autolycus  supposes 
15  degrees,  but  reckons  them  along  the  ecliptic  in- 
stead of  a  vertical  circle ;  and  he  proceeds  to  esta- 
blish certain  general  propositions  concerning  the 
intervals  between  these  apparent  risings  and  set- 
tings, taking  account  of  the  star's  position  with 
respect  to  the  ecliptic  and  equator.  It  was  impos- 
sible, without  trigonometry,  to  determine  before- 
hand the  absolute  time  at  which  any  one  of  them 
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would  happen  ;  but  one  having  been  observed,  tha 
rest  might  be  roughly  predicted,  for  the  same  star, 
by  the  help  of  these  propositions.  The  demon- 
strations, and  even  the  enunciations,  are  in  some 
cases  not  easily  understood  without  a  globe  ;  but 
the  figures  used  by  Autolycus  are  simple.  There 
is  nothing  in  either  treatise  to  shew  that  he  had 
the  least  conception  of  spherical  trigonometry. 

There  seems  to  be  no  complete  edition  of  th> 
Greek  text  of  Autolycus.  There  are  three  Greek 
manuscripts  of  each  treatise  in  the  Bodleian  and 
Savilian  libraries  at  Oxford.  The  propositions 
without  the  demonstrations  were  printed  in  Greek 
and  Latin  by  Dasypodius  in  his  **  Sphacricac  Doc- 
trinac  Propositionea,"  Argent.  1572.  Both  the 
worka  were  translated  into  Latin  from  a  Greek 
MS.  by  Jos.  Auria,  Rom.  1587  and  1588;  and  a 
translation  of  the  first  by  Maumlycas,  from  an 
Arabic  version,  ia  given,  without  the  name  of  Au- 
tolycus at  p.  243  of  the  u  Universae  Geometriae, 
etc.  Synopsis"  of  Meraennus,  Paris,  1645. 

A  full  account  of  the  worka  of  Autolycus  may 
be  found  in  Delambre's  Hist.  d»  PAsironomie  An- 
cienne.  Brucker  quotea  an  easay  by  Carpxovius, 
dt  Autofyeo  PUawo  Diatribe,  Lips.  1744.  Se« 
also  Schaubach,  Gcsckickte  der  Urieckucken  Astro- 
nomtr,  p.  338 ;  Fabric  Bibl.  Gruec.  vol.  ii.  p. 
89.  [W.  F.  D.J 

AUTO'MATE  (AJro/idVvj),onc  of  the  Danaida, 
who,  according  to  Apollodorua  (ii.  1.  §  5)  and 
others,  killed  Busiria,  who  was  betrothed  to  her ; 
whereas,  according  to  Pauaaniaa  (vii.  1.  §  3),  ahe 
waa  married  to  Architeles,  the  son  of  Achaeua,  who 
emigrated  from  Phthiotia  in  Thesaaly  to  Argoa 
with  Archander.  [L.  S.] 

AUTO  MAT  I A  (Adrofurrla)  a  surname  of 
Tyche  or  Fortuna,  which  seeraa  to  characterize  her 
as  the  goddess  who  manages  things  according  to 
her  own  will,  without  any  regard  to  the  merit  of 
man.  Under  this  name  Timoleon  built  to  the  god- 
dess a  sanctuary  in  his  house.  (Plut  De  Sui 
Laud*,  p.  542,  c.;  Nepoa,  Timol.  4.)       [L.  S.] 

AUTO' ME  DON  (A«>tom«W),  a  son  of  Diorea, 
was,  according  to  Homer,  the  charioteer  and  com- 
panion of  Achillea,  whereas  Hyginus  (Fub.  97) 
makes  him  sail  by  himself  with  ten  ships  against 
Troy.  According  to  Virgil  (Aen.  ii.  476),  he 
fought  bravely  by  the  side  of  Pyrrhua,  the  son  of 
Achillea.  (Horn.  JL  ix.  209,  xvL  148,  219,  xvii. 
429,  &c.  xix.  392,  xxiv.  474.)  [L.  S.] 

AUTO'MEDON  (Ai)toW5o»),  of  Cyxicus,  a 
Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  twelve  of  whose  epigrama 
are  contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (v.  129,  x. 
23,  xi.  29,  46,  50,  319,  324—326,  346,  361, 
xii.  34.)  He  must  hnve  lived  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  as  one  of  his  poems  is  ad- 
dressed to  Nicetes,  a  distinguished  orator  in  the 
reign  of  Ncrva.  One  of  the  epigrama  usually 
attributed  to  Theocritus  (A nth.  Grate  vii.  534  ; 
No.  9,  in  Kiessling'B  edition  of  Theocritus,  p.  778) 
has  in  the  manuscript  the  inscription  AiIto^/oWoi 
Ahu\ou  :  if  this  is  correct  there  must  have  been 
an  Aetolian  poet  of  the  name  of  Automcdon. 

AUTOMEDU'SA.  [Alcathouh.] 

AUTO'NOE  (AfroMfn),  a  daughter  of  Caomua 
and  Harmonia,  was  the  wife  of  Aristaeus,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Polydorua.  (Ilesiod. 
Tho*}.  977  ;  Paus.  x.  17.  §  3.)  According  to 
Apoliodorus  (iii.  4.  §  2,  &c),  Polydorus  waa  a 
brother  of  Autonoe,  and  Actaeon  was  her  son. 
(Comp.  Diod.  iv.  81.)   Autonoe  together  with  bar 
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sister  Agave  tore  Pentheus  to  pieces  in  their 
Bacchic  fury.  (Hygin.  Fab.  184.)  At  lost  grief 
and  sadness  at  the  lamentable  fate  of  the  house  of 
her  father  induced  her  to  quit  Thebes,  and  she 
went  to  Erineia  in  the  territory  of  Megara,  where 
her  tomb  was  shewn  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias. (i.  44.  §  H.)  There  are  five  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Hesiod.  Theog.  258  ; 
Apollod.  i.  2.  §  7,  ii.  1.  §  5,  7.  §  8;  i'aus  viii. 
9.  §  2;  Horn.  Od.  xviii.  182.)  [L.  S.] 

A  UTO  P  H  R  A  D  A  T  ES  (AtfTo*pa8dVrj»),  a  Per- 
sian, who  distinguished  himself  as  a  general  in  the 
reign  of  Artdxcrxes  III.  and  Dareius  Codomannus. 
In  the  reign  of  the  former  he  made  Artabazus,  the 
revolted  satrap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  his  prisoner, 
but  afterwards  set  him  free.  (Dem.  c.  Arittacr. 
p.  671.)  [Artabazus,  No.  4.]  After  the  death 
of  the  Persian  admiral,  Mcmnon,  in  aa  333, 
Autophradatcs  and  Pharnabaxus  undertook  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  reduced  Mytilcne, 


the  siege  of  which  had  been  begun  by  Memnon 
Pharnabazus  now  sailed  with  his  prisoners  to 
Lycia,  and  Autophradatcs  attacked  the  other 
islands  of  the  Aegaean,  which  espoused  the  cause 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  But  Pharnabaxus  soon 
after  joined  Autophradates  again,  and  both  sailed 
against  Tcnedos,  which  was  induced  by  fear  to 
surrender  to  the  Persians.  (Arrian,  A  nab.  ii.  I.) 
During  these  expeditions  Autophradates  also  laid 
siege  to  the  town  of  Atarneus  in  Mysia,  but  with- 
out success.  (Ariatot.  PUU.  ii.  4.  §  10.)  Among 
the  Persian  satraps  who  appeared  before  Alexander 
at  Zadracarta,  Arrian  (Anab.  iii.  23)  mentions  an 
Autophradates,  satrap  of  the  Tapun,  whom  Alex- 
ander left  in  the  possession  of  the  satrapy.  But  this 
satrap  is  undoubtedly  a  different  person  from  the 
Autophradates  who  commanded  the  Persian  fleet 
in  the  Aegean.  [L.  S.] 

AUTRO'NIA  GENS,  of  which  the  only  family- 
name  mentioned  is  Partus.  Persons  of  this  gens 
first  came  into  notice  in  the  last  century  of  the 
republic :  the  first  member  of  it  who  obtained  the 
consulship  was  P.  Autronius  Paetus,  in  a  a  65. 

AUXE'SIA  (Ai)*Tj<rfa),  the  goddess  who  grants 
growth  and  prosperity  to  the  fields,  a  surname  of 
Persephone.  According  to  a  Troezenian  legend, 
there  came  once  during  an  insurrection  at  Troexen 
two  Cretan  maidens,  Auxesia  and  Damia,  who 
was  probably  Demcter,  and  who,  in  our  editions  of 
Pausanias,  is  called  Lamia  (perhaps  only  an  incor- 
rect reading  for  Damia).  During  the  tumult,  the 
two  maidens  were  stoned  to  death,  whereupon  the 
Troezenians  paid  divine  honours  to  them,  and  in- 
stituted the  festival  of  the  Lithobolia.  (Paus.  ii. 
32  §  3.)  According  to  an  Epidaurian  and  Aegi- 
netan  tradition,  the  country  of  Epidaurus  was  vi- 
sited by  a  season  of  scarcity,  and  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle advised  the  Epidaurians  to  erect  statues  of 
Auxesia  and  Damia,  which  were  to  be  made  of 
olive-wood.  The  Epidaurians  therefore  asked  per- 
mission of  the  Athenians  to  cut  down  an  Attic 
olive-tree.  The  request  was  granted,  on  condition 
that  the  Epidaurians  should  ever}*  year  offer  up 
sacrifices  to  Athena  Agraulos  and  Erechthcus. 
When  the  condition  was  complied  with,  the  coun- 
try of  Epidaurus  again  bore  fruit  as  before.  Now 
when  about  n.  c.  540  Aegina  separated  itself  from 
Epidaurus,  which  had  till  theu  been  regarded  as 
its  metropolis,  the  Aeginetans,  who  had  had  their 
sacra  in  common  with  the  Epidaurians,  took  away 
the  two  statues  of  Auxesia  and  Damia,  and 
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erected  them  in  a  part  of  their  own  island  called 
Oca,  where  they  offered  sacrifices  and  celebrated 
mysteries.  When  the  Epidaurians,  in  consequence 
of  this,  ceased  to  perform  the  sacrifices  at  Athens, 
and  the  Athenians  heard  of  the  statues  being  car- 
ried to  Aegina,  they  demanded  their  surrender  o( 
the  Aeginetans.  The  islanders  refused,  and  the 
Athenians  threw  ropes  round  the  sacred  statues, 
to  drag  them  away  by  force.  But  thunder  and 
earthquakes  ensued,  and  the  Athenians  engaged  in 
the  work  were  seixed  with  madness,  in  which  they 
killed  one  another.  Only  one  of  them  escaped  to 
carry  back  to  Athens  the  sad  tidings.  The  Aegi- 
netans added  to  this  legend,  that  the  statues,  while 
the  Athenians  were  dragging  them  down,  fell  upon 
their  knees,  and  that  they  remained  in  this  atti- 
tude ever  after.  (Herod,  v.  82-86;  Paus.  ii.  30.  §  5; 
Horn.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  122;  conip.  Miiller,  Dor.  ii. 
10.  §  4,  note  f.,  iv.  6.  §  11,  Aeginet.  p.  171.)  [L.S.] 

AUXO  (AiXfoi).    1.  [Horab.] 

2.  An  ancient  Attic  divinity,  who  was  wor- 
shipped, according  to  Pausanias  (ix.  35.  §  1 ),  to- 
gether with  Hegemone,  under  the  name  of  Charites. 
[Charitrr.}  £L  S  ] 

A'XIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  very  little 
is  known,  as  there  are  only  two  or  three  person* 
of  this  name  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  There 
is  ft  coin  of  this  gens  bearing  on  the  obverse  the 
cognomen  Naso,  and  on  the  reverse  the  inscription 
L.  Axtiut  h.  F.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  148);  Axtiut  being 
instead  of  Axiut,  in  the  same  way  as  we  find  Max- 
tumuM  for  Maxumut  and  Alatandrea  for  Alexan- 
dria, We  do  not  know  who  this  Z»  Axtiut  Naso 
was  ;  as  the  Axii  mentioned  by  ancient  writers, 
have  no  cognomen.  [Axius.1 

AXI'EROS  ('A{i«/»»),  a  daughter  of  Cadmilns, 
and  one  of  the  three  Saniothracian  Cabeiri.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Paris-Scholia  on  Apollonius  (i.  915- 
921),  she  was  the  same  as  Dcmeter.  The  two 
other  Cabeiri  were  Axiocersa  (Persephone),  and 
Axiocersus  (Hades).   [Cabriri.]  [L.  S.] 

AXILLA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Servilia 
gens,  which  is  merely  another  form  of  Ahai.a. 
Axilla  is  a  diminutive  of  Ala.  (Corap.  Cic  Oral. 
45.)  We  have  only  one  person  of  this  name  men- 
tioned, namely, 

C.  SrrviliusQ.  t.  C.  n.(Structus)  Axilla, 
consular  tribune  in  a.  a  419  and  again  in  418, 
in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  magister  equitum 
to  the  dictator  Q.  Servilius  Prisons  Fidenas.  This 
is  the  account  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini ;  but  Livy 
calls  the  consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  418  only  C. 
Servilius,  and  says  that  he  was  the  son  of  the 
dictator  Q.  Servilius  Priscus  Fidenas.  He  also 
tells  us  that  some  annals  related,  that  themagister 
equitum  was  the  son  of  the  dictator,  while  others 
called  him  Servilius  Ahala  (Axilla).  (Liv.  iv.  45, 

AX  ION  QAltvp).  1.  A  son  of  Phegeus  of 
Psophis,  and  brother  of  Tern  en  us  and  Arsinoe  or 
Alphcsiboea.  (Paus.  viii.  24.  §  4.)  Apollodorus  (iii. 
7.  §  5)  calls  the  two  sons  of  Phegeus,  Agenor  and 
Pronous.  [Aqknor,No.5,  Alcmabon,  Acaknan.J 

2.  A  son  of  Priam,  who  was  slain  by  Eurypylus, 
the  son  of  Euaemon.  (Hygin.  Fob.  90  ;  Paus.  x. 
27.)  [L.  S.] 

AXIONI'CUS  fA|rf«HMt),  an  Athenian  poet 
of  the  middle  comedy.  Some  unimportant  frag- 
ments of  the  following  plays  have  been  preserved 
by  Athenaeus  :  the  Tutyn*6s  or  Tv$favuth  (iv.  p. 
166,  vi.  p.  244);  +t\*vpi*itVt  (iv.  p.  175,  viii  p. 
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342);  iikiwa  (x.  p.  442);  XoAKioWt  (vi.  p.  239, 
iii.  p.  95.)  [CP.  M.J 

AXIOPISTUS  ('A^oW™),  a  Locrian  or 
Sicyonian,  was  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled 
Kaftor  ital  rrtHncu,  which  was  commonly  ascribed 
to  Epicharmus.  (Athcn.  xiv.  p.  648.  d.  e.) 

AXIOP0EN0S  ('A^i6miyos),  the  avenger,  a 
surname  of  Athena.  Under  this  name  Heracles 
built  a  temple  to  the  goddess  at  Sparta,  after  he 
bad  chastised  Hippocoon  and  his  sous  for  the  mur- 
der of  Oeonus.  (Paus.  iii.  15.  $  4.)  [US.] 

AXIOTHEA.  [Prombthkus.] 

AXIO'TH EA  fAfrtifo).  1.  Wife  of  Nicocles. 
king  of  Paphos.  When  Nicocles,  bv  the  command 
of  Ptolemy  Lagi,  killed  himself,  Axiothea  slew  her 
daughters  with  her  own  hand,  to  prevent  their  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  then,  to- 
gether with  her  sisters-in-law,  killed  herself.  (l)iod. 
xx.  21 ;  Polyaen.  Straleg.  viii.  48.) 

2.  A  native  of  Phlius,  who  came  to  Athens,  and 
putting  on  male  attire,  was  for  some  time  a  hearer 
of  Plato,  and  afterwards  of  Speusippus.  (l>iog. 
Laert  iii.  46,  iv.  2  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Stromal,  iv.  p. 
523 ;  Themistius,  Oral,  iv.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

A'XIUS  (*A£ioj),  a  Paeon  Lm  river-god,  who 
begot  by  Periboea  a  son,  Pelegon,  the  father  of  As- 
teropaeus.  (Horn.  //.  xxi.  I  ll,  with  the  note  of 
Eustath.;  Astbropabus.)  [L.  S.] 

A'X  I  US.  1.  L.  Axiur,  a  Roman  knight,  men- 
tioned by  Varro.  (ft.  ft.  iii.  7.) 

2.  Q.  Axius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and 
Varro,  the  latter  of  whom  has  introduced  him  as 
•ne  of  the  speakers  in  the  third  book  of  his  de  He 
ftustica.  (Comp.  Cic.  ad  AtL  iii.  15,  iv.  15.)  Sue- 
tonius quotes^ Caet.  9)  from  one  of  Cicero's  letters 
to  Axius,  and  Oellius  speaks  (vii.  3)  of  a  letter 
which  Tiro,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  wrote  to  Axius, 
the  friend  of  his  patron.  Axius  was  a  man  of  wealth, 
and  was  accustomed  to  lend  money,  if  at  least  the 
Axius  to  whom  Cicero  talked  of  applying  in  b.  c. 
61  (ad  AtL  i.  12),  is  the  same  as  the  above.  In 
B.  c.  49,  however,  we  find  that  Axius  was  in 
Cicero's  debt,   [ad  Att.  x.  11,  13,  15.) 

AXUR.  [Anxur.] 

AZAN  ('AfoV),  a  son  of  Areas  and  the  nymph 
Erato,  was  the  brother  of  Apheidas  and  Elatus, 
and  father  of  Cleitor.  The  part  of  Arcadia  which 
he  received  from  his  father  was  called,  after  him, 
Azania.  After  his  death,  funeral  games,  which 
were  believed  to  have  been  the  first  in  Greece, 
were  celebrated  in  his  honour.  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §§2, 
3,  v.  I.  §  6  ;  Stcph.  Byz.  ».  v.  'AfdVto.)     [L.  S.] 

AZAN  PTES  ('AfoWTT/j),  a  physician  whose 
medical  formulae  appear  to  have  enjoyed  some  ce- 
lebrity, as  they  arc  quoted  with  approbation  by 
Galen  (de  Compos.  Afedkum.  sec.  Gen.  v.  2.  vol,  xiii. 
p.  784),  Oribasius  (St/nap*,  iii.  p.  43),  Actius(Te- 
tiab.  iv.  Serm.  ii.  34.  p.  705,  and  Tetrab.  iv.  Sorm. 
UL  21.  p.  772),  Paulus  Aeginetn  (iv.  55,  p.  530, 
vii.  19,  p.  686),  and  others.  As  Galen  is  the  ear- 
liest writer  by  whom  he  is  mentioned,  he  must 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  [  W.  A.  O.] 

AZEMILCUS  CAf«*AuA«M)'  king  of  Tyre,  was 
serving  in  the  Persian  fleet  under  Autnphradates 
at  the  time  when  Alexander  arrived  at  Tyre,  B.  c 
332.  He  was  in  the  city  when  it  was  taken,  but 
hi*  life  was  spared  by  Alexander.  ( Arrian,  ii.  15, 
24.) 

AZE'SIA  ('Afi»fff«),  a  surname  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone,  which  is  derived  either  from  dfa«W 
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Tour  Kopirous,  to  dry  fniits,  or  from  f»fT«"\  to  seek. 
(Zcnob.  iv.  20  ;  Suid.  s.  r. ;  liesyvh.  s.  v.;  Span- 
heim,  ad  CaUim.  p.  740.)  [L.  S.J 

A  ZEUS  ('Af*Ji),  a  son  of  Clymenus  of  Ortho- 
mcnoe,  was  a  brother  of  Erginus,  Stmtius,  Arrhon, 
and  Pyleus,  father  of  Actor  and  grandfiither  of 
Astyoc'he.  (Kom.  //.  ii.  513 ;  Paus.  ix.  37.  §  2.) 
lie  went  with  his  brothers,  under  the  command  of 
Erpisu.%  the  eldest,  against  Thebes,  to  take  ven- 
geance for  the  murder  of  his  father,  who  had  been 
slain  by  the  Thebnns  at  a  festival  of  the  Ouches- 
tian  Poseidon.  [Eroinur,  Clymbnuk.]    [L.  S.] 

AZO'Rl'S  ("AJwpoj),  according  to  Hesychius 
(*.  r.),  the  helmsman  of  the  ship  Argo,  who  is  said 
to  have  built  the  Pelagonian  town  of  Aioros. 
(Steph.  By*.  $.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

B. 

BA'BILUS,  nn  astrologer  at  Rome,  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  (Suet  AVr.  c.  36),  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  Barbillua.  [Barhilluk.] 

BA'BRI  US(B<^pio9),  or  BA'BRIAS(Boty&fX 
sometimes  also  called  GA'BRIAS  (raSplas),  who 
is  not  n  different  person  from  Babrius,  as  Bentley 
supposed,  a  Greek  poet,  who  after  the  example  of 
Socrates  turned  the  Aesopean  fables  into  verse. 
The  emperor  Julian  (Ep.  90)  is  the  first  writer 
who  mentions  Babrius ;  but  as  some  of  Babrius's 
verses  are  quoted  by  Apollonius  in  his  Homeric 
Lexicon  (s.  v.  tfsioc ),  though  without  mentioning 
his  name,  he  lived  in  all  probability  before  the 
time  of  Augustus.  [Apollonius,  No.  5.]  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  account  of  Avianus,  who 
speaks  (Praef.)  of  Babrius  before  Phaedrus. 

The  work  of  Babrius,  which  was  in  Choliambic 
verses  [see  p.  47,  b.],  was  called  Mvdoi  and  Mv- 
dia+iiot,  and  was  comprised  in  ten  books  according 
to  Suidas  ($.  v.  Bd€ptoi),  or  two  volume*  (volumiua) 
according  to  Avianus.  His  version,  which  is  one 
of  no  ordinary  merit,  seems  to  have  been  the  basis 
of  all  the  Aesopean  fables  which  have  come  down 
to  us  in  various  forms.  Later  writers  of  Aesopean 
fables,  such  as  Maximus  Planudes,  probably  turn- 
ed the  poems  of  Babrius  into  prose,  but  they  did 
it  in  so  clumsy  a  manner,  that  many  choliambic 
verses  may  still  be  traced  in  their  fables,  as  Bentley 
has  shewn  in  his  dissertation  on  Aesop's  fables. 
[At»,orf8,  p.  48, a.]  Bentley  was  the  first  writer 
who  called  the  attention  of  the  learned  to  this  fact, 
which  was  proved  still  more  clearly  by  Tyrwhitt 
in  his  dissertation  "  De  Babrio,  Fabnlarum  Aeso- 
pearum  Scriptore,"  Lond.  1 776,  reprinted  at  Erlan- 
gen,  1785,  ed.  Harles.  To  this  treatise  Tyrwhitt 
added  the  fragments  of  Babrius,  which  were  but 
few  in  number  and  chiefly  taken  from  Suidas ;  but 
several  of  his  complete  poems  have  been  discovered 
in  a  Florentine  and  Vatican  MS.,  and  were  first 
published  by  de  Furia  under  the  title  of  "  Fabulao 
Aesopicae,  qualcs  ante  Planudem  fercbantur," 
Flor.  1809.  They  have  also  been  edited  by  J.GI. 
Schneider,  "  Acsopi  Fabulae,  cum  Fabulis  Bubrii,* 
VratisL  1812;  by  Bergcr,  BaSplov  t*69w  x«*«V- 
Bativ  Bi€\la  rplo,  Ac,  Monach.  1816  ;  and  by 
Knoch,  "Babrii  Fabulae  etFabularum  Fragmenta," 
Halis  Sax.  1835. 

BABU'LLIUS.  [Bacillus,] 

BABYS  (BaSusy.  1.  The  same  according  to 
Hellanicus  (ap.  A  then.  xv.  p.  680,  a.)  as  the  Egyp- 
tian Typhon.  [Typhon.J 

2o 
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2.  The  father  of  Pherecydcs.  (Strab.  x.  p.  487  ; 
Diog.  Laert.  i.  116.  [Phxrkcydbs.] 

3.  A  flute-player,  who  gave  occasion  to  the  pro- 
verb against  bad  flute- players,  "  He  plays  worse 
than  Babys."  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  624,  b.;  comp.Zcnob. 
iv.  81.) 

BACCHEIDAS  (Ba*x*««>,  of  Sicyon,  a 
dancer  and  teacher  of  music,  in  honour  of  whom 
there  is  an  ancient  epigram  of  four  lines  preserved 
by  Athenaeus.  (xiv.  p.  6*29,  a.) 

BACCHEIU8  or  BACCHl'US,  of  Miletus,  the 
author  of  a  work  on  agriculture  ( Var.  R.  R.  i.  1 ), 
who  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  sources 
of  his  Natural  History.  (Elenchus,  lib.  viii.  x.  xiv. 
xv.  xvii.  xviii.) 

BACCHEIUS  (Bo»cx«oi),  snrnamed  Senior 
(d  yip»v\  the  author  of  a  short  musical  treatise 
in  the  form  of  a  catechism,  called  tlaarftsy/t 
rixyvs  nouffiicris.  We  know  nothing  of  his  his- 
tory. Fabricius  (Bill.  Grace  ii.  p.  260,  &c.)  gives 
a  list  of  persons  of  the  same  name,  and  conjectures 
that  he  may  have  been  the  Baccheius  mentioned  by 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (de  Rebut  suis,  i.  6)  as  his 
first  instructor.  The  treatise  consists  of  brief  and 
clear  explanations  of  the  principal  subjects  belong- 
ing to  Harmonics  and  Rhythm.  Baccheius  reckons 
seven  modes  (pp.  12,  18),  corresponding  to  the 
seven  species  of  octave  anciently  called  by  the 
same  names.  Hence  Mcibomius  (praef.  in  Arist. 
Quint.)  supposes  that  he  lived  after  Ptolemy,  who 
adopts  the  same  system,  and  before  Manuel 
Bryennius,  in  whose  time  an  eighth  (the  Hyper- 
mixolydian)  had  been  added.  But  the  fonner 
supposition  doe*  not  seem  to  rest  on  satisfactory 
grounds. 

The  Greek  text  of  Baccheius  was  first  edited  by 
Marinus  Meraennus,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
first  six  chapters  of  Genesis.  (Paris,  1623,  fol., 
p.  1887.)  It  was  also  printed  iu  a  separate  form, 
with  a  Latin  version,  by  Frederic  Morelli,  Paris, 
1623,  8vo.,  and  lastly  by  Meibomius,  in  the  Anti- 
qvae  Afusicas  Auctorts  Septem,  Amst.  1652.  An 
anonymous  Greek  epigram,  in  which  Baccheius  is 
mentioned,  is  printed  by  Meibomius  in  his  preface, 
from  the  same  manuscript  which  contained  the 
text  ;  also  by  Fabricius.  (L  c.)       [W.  F.  D.] 

BACCHEIUS  (Bo*x»«>r),  one  of  the  earliest 
commentators  on  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  was 
a  native  of  Tanagra  in  Bocotia.  (EroL  Glass.  Hip- 
pocr.  p.  8.)  Ho  was  a  follower  of  Herophilus  (Gal. 
Comment,  in  Hippocr.  "Apkor."  vii.  70.  vol.  xviii. 
pt.  L  p.  187),  and  a  contemporary  of  Philinus, 
and  must  therefore  have  lived  in  the  third  century 
a  a  Of  his  writings  (which  were  both  valuable 
and  interesting)  nothing  remains  but  a  few  frag- 
ments preserved  by  Erotianus  and  Galen,  by  whom 
he  is  frequently  mentioned.  (EroL  Gloss.  Hippocr. 
pp.  8,  32,  38,  &c ;  Gal.  Comment,  in  Hippocr. 
"EPid.  VI."  i.  proocm.  vol.  xvii.  pL  L  p.  794; 
Comment,  in  Hijipocr.  ude  Med.  Offic."  i.  prooem. 
voL  xviii.  p.  ii.  p.  631.)  [W.  A.  G.J 

BACCHI'ADAE  (Ba«x<<tt<n),  a  Heracleid  clan, 
derived  their  name  from  Bacchis,  who  was  king  of 
Corinth  from  926  to  891  B.  c,  and  retained  the 
supreme  rule  in  that  state,  first  under  a  monarchical 
form  of  government,  and  next  as  a  close  oligarchy, 
till  their  deposition  by  Cypselus,  about  b.  c.  657. 
Diodorus  (Fraym.  6),  in  his  list  of  the  Heracleid 
kings,  seems  to  imply  that  Bacchis  was  a  lineal 
descendent  from  Alctcs,  who  in  b.  c.  1074  deposed 
the  Sisyphidac  and  made  himself  master  of  Corinth 
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(Wess.  ad  Diod.  I.  c;  Pind.  Oiymp.  xiii.  17;  Schol. 
ad  Pind.  Nem.  vii.  155  ;  Paus.  ii.  4  ;  Midi.  Dor. 
i.  5.  §  9);  while  from  Pnusanias  (/.  c.)  it  would 
rather  appear,  that  Bacchis  was  the  founder  of  a 
new,  though  still  a  Heracleid,  dynasty.  In  his  line 
the  throne  continued  till,  in  8.  c.  748,  Telestes  waa 
murdered  by  Arieus  and  Perantas,  who  were  them- 
selves Bacchiads,  and  were  perhaps  merely  the  in- 
struments of  a  general  conspiracy  of  the  clan  to 
gain  for  their  body  a  larger  share  of  power  than 
they  enjoyed  under  the  regal  constitution.  (Diod. 
and"  Paus!  IL  cc.)  From  Diodorus,  it  would  seem 
that  a  year,  during  which  Automcnes  was  king, 
elapsed  before  the  actual  establishment  of  oligarchy. 
According  to  the  same  author,  this  form  of  govern- 
ment, with  annual  prytanes  elected  from  and  by 
the  Bacchiadae,  lasted  for  ninety  years  (747-657); 
nor  does  it  appear  on  what  grounds  a  period  of  200 
years  is  assigned  to  it  by  Strabo.  (Strab.  viii.  p. 
378  ;  Miill.  Dor.  Append,  ix.  note  x.)  It  was  in- 
deed of  too  narrow  and  exclusive  a  kind  to  be  of 
any  very  long  duration ;  the  members  of  the  ruling 
clan  intermarried  only  with  one  another  (Herod,  v. 
92);  and  their  downfall  was  moreover  hastened  by 
their  excessive  luxury  (Ael.  V.H.  \.  19),  as  well 
as  by  their  insolence  and  oppression,  of  which  the 
atrocious  outrage  that  drove  Archias  from  Corinth, 
and  led  to  the  founding  of  Syracuse  and  Corcyra, 
is  probably  no  very  unfair  specimen.  (Diod.  Ere. 
de  Virt.  et.  Vit.  228;  Plut.  Amat  p.  772,  e.;  SchoL 
ad  A  potion.  RJtod.  iv.  1212.)  On  their  deposition 
by  Cypselus,  with  the  help  of  the  lower  orders 
(  Herod,  v.  92;  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  10,  12,  ed. 
Bckk.),  they  were  for  tho  most  part  driven  into 
banishment,  and  are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  in 
different  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  Italy.  (Plut. 
Lysand.  c.  1  ;  Liv.  L  34 ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of 
Home,  vol.  i.  p.  366,  &.c)  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  still  remained  at  Corinth, 
if  we  may  consider  as  a  Bacchiad  the  Heracleid 
Phalius,  who  led  the  colony  to  Epidamnus  in 
B.  c.  627.  (Thuc.  i.  24.)  As  men  of  the  greatest 
distinction  among  the  Bacchiadae,  may  be  men- 
tioned Philolaus,  the  legislator  of  Thebes,  about 
b.  c  728  (Aristot  Polil.  ii.  12,  ed.  Bekk.),  and 
Euruclus,  the  cyclic  poet  (Paus.  ii.  1,  3,  iv.  33; 
Athen.  L  p.  22,  c;  SchoL  ad  I'ind.  Olymp.  xiiL  30; 
Mull.  Hist,  of  Greek  Lit.  c.  x.  §  2.)  Strabo  toll, 
us  also  (vii.  p.  326),  that  the  Lyncestian  kings 
claimed  descent  from  the  Bacchiadae.      [E.  E.] 

BA'CCHIDES  (Ba«xttn»),  an  eunuch  of  Mi- 
thridates.  After  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by 
Luculhis,  Mithridalcs  in  despair  sent  Bacchidet  to 
put  his  wives  and  sisters  to  death,  b.  c.  71.  (Plot. 
LhcuU.  18,  4c)  Appian  (Milk.  82)  calls  the 
eunuch  Bacchus.  The  Bacchides,  who  was  the 
governor  of  Sinope,  at  the  time  when  this  towe 
was  besieged  by  Lucullus,  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  above.    (Strab.  xii.  p.  546.) 

BACCHUS.  [Dionvsus.]. 

BACCHY'LIDES  (BokxmA/8^).  1.  One  of 
the  great  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  was  a  native  of 
Iulis  in  the  iflatd  of  Ceos,  and  the  nephew  as  well 
as  fellow- townsman  of  Simouides.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
426;  Stcph.  Byz.  $.  v.  'louAt'x.)  His  father  is  va- 
riously called  Medon  (Suidaa,  $.  v.  Bcucxv\l&v*y, 
Meilon  (Epigr.  in  novem  Lyr.  ap.  /ftdbi,  &-ko/. 
I'imi.  p.  8),  or  Meidylus  (Etyra.  M.  p.  582.  20)  : 
his  paternal  grandfather  was  the  athlete  Bac- 
chylidea.  We  know  nothing  of  his  life,  except 
that  he  lived  at  the  court  of  Hiero  in  Syracuse, 
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together  with  Simonides  and  Pindar.  (Aelian,  V. 
if.  iv.  15.)  Eusebius  makes  him  flourish  in  b.  c. 
450;  but  as  Hiero  died  B.  c  467,  and  Bacchylides 
obtained  great  tame  at  hit  court,  hi*  poetical 
reputation  mutt  have  been  established  as  early  as 
B.  a  470.  The  Scholiast  on  Pindar  frequently 
states  (ad  OL  ii.  154,  155,  ud  Pytk.  ii  131,  161, 
166,  167,  171)  that  Bacchylides  and  Pindar  were 
jealous  of  and  opposed  to  one  another;  but  whether 
this  was  the  fact,  or  the  story  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  love  of  scandal  which  distinguishes  the  later 
Greek  grammarians,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

The  poems  of  Bacchylidcs  were  numerous  and 
of  various  kinds.  They  consisted  of  Kpinici 
(songs,  like  Pindar's,  in  honour  of  the  victors  in 
the  public  games).  Hymns,  Paeans,  Dithyrambs, 
Prosodia,  Hyporchemata,  Erotica,  and  Parocnia  or 
Drinking-songs :  but  all  of  these  have  perished 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments.  It  is, 
therefore,  difficult  to  form  an  independent  opinion 
of  their  poetical  value  ;  but  as  far  as  we  cm  judge 
from  what  has  come  down  to  us,  Bacchylidcs  was 
distinguished,  like  Simonides,  for  the  elegance  and 
finish  of  his  compositions.  He  was  inferior  to 
Pindar  in  strength  and  energy,  as  Longinus  re- 
marks (c  33) ;  and  in  his  lamentations  over  the 
inexorable  character  of  fate,  and  the  necessity  of 
submitting  to  death,  he  reminds  one  of  the  Ionic 
elegy.  Like  his  predecessors  in  Lyric  poetry,  he 
wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect,  but  frequently  intro- 
duces Attic  forms,  so  that  the  dialect  of  his  poems 
very  much  resembles  that  of  the  choruses  in  the 
Attic  tragedies. 

Besides  his  lyrical  poems  there  are  two  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  attributed  to  Bacchylidcs, 
one  in  the  Doric  and  the  other  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  their  genuine- 
ness. The  fragments  of  Bacchylidcs  have  been 
published  by  Neue,  44  Bacchvlidis  Cei  Fragmenta," 
BeroL  1823,  and  by  Bergk,  •*  Poetae  Lyrici 
Graeci,"  p.  820,  Ax. 

2.  Of  Opus,  a  poet,  whom  Plato,  the  comic 
poet  (about  B.  c  400),  attacked  in  his  play  entitled 
the  Sophist*.  (Siudaa,  *.  v.  Zo$>»<mJt.) 

iWcCHYLUS  (written  BoxxiiAAoi,  by  Eu- 
sebius,  but  given  with  only  one  /  by  Jerome, 
Ruffinua,  Sophronius,  and  Nicephorus),  bishop  of 
Corinth,  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century,  under  Commodus  and  Scvcrua.  He  is 
recorded  by  Euscbius  and  Jerome  as  having  writ- 
ten on  the  question,  so  early  and  so  long  disputed, 
as  to  the  proper  time  of  keeping  Easter.  From 
the  language  of  Eusebius,  Valesius  is  disposed  to 
infer  that  this  was  not  a  Synod ical  letter,  but  one 
which  the  author  wrote  in  his  own  individual 
capacity.  But  Jerome  says  expressly,  that  Bac- 
chylus  wrote  u  de  Pascha  ex  omnium  qui  in  Achaia 
erant  episcoporum  persona."  And  in  the  ancient 
Greek  Synodicon,  published  by  Pnphus  at  Stras- 
burg  in  1601,  and  inserted  in  both  editions  of 
Fabricius's  BiUvAheca  Graeca,  not  only  is  this 
council  registered  as  having  been  held  at  Corinth 
by  Bacchylides,  archbishop  of  that  place,  and 
eighteen  bishops  with  him,  but  the  celebration  of 
Easter  is  mentioned  as  the  subject  of  their  de- 
liberations. (Fabric  Bill.  Graec.  xii.  p.  364.) 
Notwithstanding  the  slight  change  of  the  name, 
and  the  designation  of  Bacchylidcs  as  archbishop  of 
Corinth,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he 
is  the  same  with  the  bishop  mentioned  by  Euse- 
bhu  and  Jerome.    (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  22,  23  ; 
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Jerome,  de  Viris  llluttr.  c.  44,  and  the  note  of  E. 
S.  Cyprian.)  [J.  M.  AI.J 

BACHIA'BIUS,  a  Latin  ecclesiastical  writer, 
respecting  whom  we  possess  little  authentic  infor- 
mation. The  following  account  of  him  is  given  by 
Gennadius,  de  Tim  IHmtnLtu,  c.  24  :  "Bachiarius, 
vir  Christiuuae  philosnphiae,  muJus  et  exped.tjs 
vacare  Deo  disponens,  eiiini  percgrinntioncm  prop- 
ter conservandam  vitac  intcgritatem  elegit.  Edi- 
dissc  dicitur  grata  opuscuia  :  sed  ego  ex  illis  unum 
tan  turn  de  fide  libvllum  legi,  in  qno  satisfucit  Ponti- 
ne! urbis,  ad  versus  querulos  et  infumatores  pcrrgri- 
nationis  suae,  et  imlicat,  se  nou  tiiuore  hominum, 
sed  Dei,  peregrinalioncm  tuscepisse,  et  exiens  de 
terra  sua  cohacres  fieivt  Abnihamae  patriarchae." 
To  this  brief  account  some  additions  of  doubtful 
authority  have  been  made  by  later  writers.  Bishop 
Bale  calls  him  Hwhiarius  J/imwh,  says  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  disciple  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  assigns  the  cruel  oppressions  under 
which  his  country  was  then  groaning  as  the  cause 
of  his  voluntary  expatriation.  Joannes  Pitscus 
(John  Pits),  the  Roman  Catholic  chronicler,  fol- 
lows the  account  of  Bale.  Aubcrtua  Miracus 
(Aubert  Lcmirc)  says  that  Bachiarius  was  an  Irish- 
man, a  disciple  of  St  Patrick,  and  contemporary 
with  St  Augustin.  These  statements  rest  on  no 
sufficient  evidence  ;  for  Bale,  the  source  of  them 
all,  is  an  inaccurate  and  injudicious  writer.  * 
Schbnemann  denies  that  there  is  any  proof,  that 
Bachiarius  was  a  native  either  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  ;  and,  from  the  contents  of  the  treatise  <i« 
/•i</«,  infers,  that  the  author's  country  was  at  the 
time  extensively  infested  with  heresy,  from  the 
imputation  of  which  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
clear  himself.  Schbnemann  concurs  with  Muralori 
in  thinking  that  this  could  not  be  the  Pelagian 
doctrine,  to  which  there  is  no  reference  throughout 
the  treatise  ;  and  adopts  the  conclusion  of  Francis 
Florius,  that  the  author's  country  was  Spain,  and 
the  heresy  which  he  was  solicitous  to  disavow  that 
of  the  Priscilhanists.  This  notion  agrees  very  well 
with  the  contents  of  the  work  de  Fide ;  but  as  it 
is  not  supported,  so  far  as  we  are  nware,  by  any 
positive  evidence,  wc  are  rather  surprised  to  see  it 
coolly  assumed  by  Neander  (Gesch.  der  Christ. 
Jteiiyion,  Ac.  ii.  3,  p.  148.5)  as  indubitably  true. 

The  only  surviving  works  of  Bachiurius  are  the 
treatise  "de  Fide,"  mentioned  above,  and  a  letter 
to  a  certain  Januarius,  respecting  the  re-admi&siou 
of  a  monk  into  the  church,  who  had  been  excom- 
municated for  seducing  a  nun.  The  14  Objurgat  o 
in  Evagrium,"  inaccurately  ascribed  to  Jerome,  and 
the  "Libri  Duo  de  Deitate  et  Incarnatione  Vcrbi 
ud  Januarium,"  improperly  classed  among  the 
works  of  Augustin,  are  regarded  by  Florius  as 
the  productions  of  Bachiarius.  This,  though  not 
intrinsically  improbable,  wants  the  confirmation  oi 
direct  external  proof.  Possenin,  Bale,  and  I  .ts 
attribute  other  works  to  Bachiarius,  but  upon  no 
sufficient  grounds. 

The  u  Epistola  ad  Januarium  de  recipiendis 
Lapsis,"  or  **  De  Reparatione  Lapsi,"  was  first 
published  in  the  Mmmmenta  S.  I'utrum  Ortho- 
dojxM/rajrfia  of  John  James  Grynaeus,  Basle,  1569. 
It  was  included  in  the  Paris  editions  of  de  la 


•  wThe  infinite  fables  and  absurdities  which  this 
author  (Bale)  hath  without  judgment  stuft  himself 
withal."  Sclden,  Notes  on  Drayton's  Poly-Oition. 
Song  Nine. 
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Bigne's  DiUiot&eca  Patrunu,  137.%  vol.  i.  1589, 
vol.  iii.  1654,  toI.  iiu;  in  the  Cologne  edition, 
J  618,  toI.  v.;  and  in  the  Lyon's  edition,  1677, 
vol.  vi.  The  treatise  "  de  Fide"  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  second  volume  of  Muratori's  Aucc- 
dotay  Milnn,  1697,  where  the  text  is  Riven  from  a 
manuscript  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  accompanied 
by  valuable  prolegomena  and  notes.  In  17-18, 
both  works  were  ably  edited  at  Home  by  Frnncisens 
Florins,  who,  besides  other  illustrative  matter, 
adds  two  learned  dissertations,  the  first  "  de 
Ilneresi  Prisci  Diana,"  the  second  **  de  Scriptis  et 
Doctrina  Bachiarii."  This  edition  i*  reprinted  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  Gallandi's  BMiothfca  Patrum. 
The  works  of  Bachiarius  arc  also  included  in  the 
fifteenth  volume  of  be  Espana  Sapixida  of  Henry 
Floret,  a  voluminous  collection  in  thirty-four  vo- 
lumes quarto,  Madrid,  1747-84. 

From  the  scanty  remains  of  this  nuthor  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  form  a  very  exact  judgment  of 
his  character,  learning,  and  abilities.  So  far  as 
may  be  collected  from  the  above-named  trjatiscs, 
he  appears  to  have  possessed  an  understanding 
somewhat  above  mediocrity,  and  well  exercised  in 
the  current  theological  erudition  of  the  Latin  church 
during  the  fifth  century.  His  spirit  and  temper 
seem  to  have  been  singularly  amiable.    [J.M.  M.] 

L.  BACILLUS,  praetor  a  c.  45,  to  whom 
Caesar  would  not  assign  a  province,  but  gave  a  sum 
of  money  instead.  Bacillus  felt  the  indignity  so 
much,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  voluntary 
starvation.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  47.)  It  is  conjec- 
tured that  Babullius,  whose  death  Cicero  mentions 
m  this  year  (ad  Att.  xiii.  48),  may  be  the  same  as 
the  above. 

BACIS  (BdJtif),  seems  to  have  been  originally 
only  a  common  noun  derived  from  fii$ttv,  to  speak, 
and  to  have  signified  any  prophet  or  speaker.  In 
later  times,  however,  Bacis  was  regarded  as  a 
proper  noun,  and  the  ancients  distinguish  several 
seers  of  this  name. 

1.  The  Boeotian,  the  most  celebrated  of  them, 
was  believed  to  have  lived  and  given  his  oracles  at 
Heleon  in  Boeotia,  being  inspired  by  the  nymphs 
of  the  Corycinn  cave.  His  oracles  were  hold  in 
high  esteem,  and,  from  the  specimens  we  still  pos- 
sess in  Herodotus  and  Pausnnins,  we  see  that,  like 
the  Delphic  o.aclcs,  they  were  composed  in  hexa- 
meter verse.  (Pans.  iv.  27.  §  2,  ix.  17.  §  4,  x.  12. 
§  6,  14.  §  3,  32.  §  6  ;  Herod,  viii.  20,  77,  ix.  43  ; 
Aristoph.  Pax,  1 009  with  the  Schol.,  Fsjnit.  1 23,  A  v. 
907.)  From  these  passages  it  seems  evident,  that 
in  Boeotia  Bacis  was  regarded  ns  an  ancient  pro- 
phet, of  whose  oracles  there  existed  a  collection 
made  cither  by  himself  or  by  others,  similar  to  the 
Sibylline  books  at  Rome  ;  and,  in  fact,  Cicero  (de 
Divin.  i.  18),  Aelian  ( V.  If.  xii.  25),  Tzetzes  (ad 
Lycoph.  1278),  and  other  writers,  mention  this 
Bacis  always  as  a  being  of  the  same  class  with  the 
Sibyls. 

2.  The  Arcadian,  is  mentioned  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  as  the  only  one  besides  the  Boeotinn. 
(Strom,  i.  p.  333.)  According  to  Suidan,  he  bo- 
longed  to  the  town  of  Caphya,  and  was  also  called 
(.'ydasand  Aletes.  (Comp.  Tretses,  ail  Lycoph.  I.e.) 

3.  The  Athenian,  is  mentioned  along  with  the 
two  others  by  Aelian,  Suidas,  Txetzcs,  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes.  (Aw,  1009;  comp. 
Perixon.  ad  Aelian,  V.  II.  xii.  25.)         (L.  S.] 

BACIS  or  PACIS,  is  only  another  name  for 
»hr  Egyptian  Onuphis,  the  sacred  bull,  who  was 
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worshipped  at  Hennonthis  in  Upper  Egypt,  just 
as  Apis  was  at  Memphis.  In  sixe  Bacis  was  re- 
quired to  excel  all  other  bulls,  his  hair  to  be  bristly, 
and  his  colour  to  change  every  dav.  (Macrob.  Sat. 
i.  21 ;  Aelian,  Hut.  An.  xiu  11.)*         [L.  S.] 

BA'DIUS,  a  Campanian,  challenged  his  kospen, 
T.  Quinctius  Crispinus,  to  single  combat  when  the 
Romans  were  besieging  Capua,  a  c  212.  Crispi 
nns  at  first  refused,  on  account  of  the  friendship 
subsisting  between  him  and  Radius,  but  was  at 
length  induced  by  his  fellow-soldiers  to  accept  the 
challenge.  In  the  combat  which  ensued,  ha 
wounded  Radius  who  fled  to  his  own  party.  (Lir. 
xxv.  18;  Val.  Max.  v.  1.  §  3.) 

BADKKS  fBdV,j),  or  BARES  (Bd^i),  • 
Persian,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pasargadae,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  naval  portion  of 
the  force  which  Aryandes,  governor  of  Egypt,  sent 
against  the  Bareaeans  on  the  pretext  of  avenging 
the  murder  of  Arcesilaus  III.  [Battiadak.) 
After  the  capture  of  Barca  (about  512  a  c),  the 
Persians  were  allowed  to  pass  through  Cyrene,and 
Rndres  was  anxious  to  take  the  city  ;  but  through 
the  refusal  of  Amasis,  who  commanded  the  land 
force,  the  opportunity  was  lost  (Herod,  iv.  167, 
203.)  This  is  perhaps  the  same  Badres  whom 
Herodotus  mentions  as  commanding  a  portion  of 
the  Persian  army  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
against  Greece.    (Herod,  vii.  77.)         [E.  E.] 

BAK'BIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  the  cog- 
nomens are  Dives  Herknnius  (?  see  Liv.  xxii. 
34),  St'LCA,  Tamphilus:  the  last  is  the  only  sur- 
name which  appears  on  coins  where  it  is  written 
Tampitus.  (Eckhcl,  v.  p.  149.)  The  first  member 
of  the  gens  who  obtained  the  consulship  was  Cn. 
Raebius  Tamphilus  in  &  c  182.  For  those  whose 
cognomen  is  not  mentioned,  sec  Rabuius. 

RAE'BIUS.  1.  L.  Rabbits,  one  of  the  am- 
bas&adors  sent  by  Scipio  to  Carthage,  a  c.  202. 
He  was  afterwards  left  by  Scipio  in  command  of 
the  camp.  (Liv.  xxx.  25 ;  Polyb.  xv.  1,  4.) 

2.  Q.  Rabbi  i  s  tribune  of  the  plebs  a  a  200, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  not  to  engage  in 
the  war  against  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Liv.  xxxi.  6.) 

3.  M.  Raebius  one  of  the  three  commissioners 
sent  into  Macedonia,  a  c.  186,  to  investigate  the 
charges  bronght  by  the  Maronitae  and  other, 
against  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  6.) 

4.  L.  Rakbk'r,  one  of  the  three  commissioners 
fent  into  Macedonia,  a  c.  168,  to  inspect  the  state 
of  affairs  there,  before  Aemilius  Paullus  invatkd 
the  country.  (Liv.  xliv.  18.) 

5.  A.  Ra suit's  caused  the  members  of  the 
Aetolian  senate  to  be  killed  in  a  c.  167,  and  was 
in  consequence  afterwards  condemned  at  Rome. 
Livy  calls  him  praestt,  a  term  which  is  applied  in 
Later  times  by  the  jurists  to  a  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince. Whether,  however,  Raebius  had  the  go- 
vernment of  Aetolia,  or  only  of  the  town  in  which 
the  murder  was  perpetrated,  is  uncertain.  (Liv. 
xlv.  28,  31.) 

6.  C.  Rakiui's  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a  c  111, 
was  bribed  by  Jngurtha  when  the  latter  came  to 
Rome.  When  Mummius  commanded  Jugurtha  to 
give  answers  to  certain  questions  Raebius  bade 
him  be  silent,  and  thus  quashed  the  investigation. 
(Sail  Jug.  33,  34.) 

7.  C.  Raebius  was  appointed  by  L.  Caesar 
(called  Sext.  Caesar  by  Appian),  a  &  89,  is  hi* 
successor  in  the  command  in  the  social  war.  (Ap- 
pian, D.  C.  i.  48.) 
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ft.  M.  Barb.ps  was  put  to  death  l»y  Marius  and 
Cinna  when  they  entered  Rome  in  B.  c.  87.  In- 
stead of  being  killed  by  any  weapon,  Hoebiua  was 
literally  torn  to  pieces  by  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  L  72;  Florus,  iii.  21 ;  Lucan,  ii. 
119.) 

9.  M.  Bakbil'k,  a  brave  man,  slain  by  order  of 
L.  Piao  in  Macedonia,  b.  c  57.  (Cic  in  Pis.  3b*.) 

10.  A.  Barbius,  a  Roman  eques  of  Asta  in 
Spain,  deserted  the  Pompcian  party  in  the  Spanish 
war,  and  went  over  to  Caesar,  &  c.  45.  {BdL 
Hup.  26.) 

11.  Bakmus,  a  Roman  senator,  served  under 
Vatinius  in  Illyria.  On  the  murder  of  Caesar, 
B»  c  44,  the  lUyrians  rose  against  Vatinius,  and 
cut  off  Baebius  and  five  cohorts  which  he  com- 
Handed.  (Appian,  Iltyr.  13.) 

BAE'BIUS  MACRI'NUS.  [Macrinus.] 
BAE'BIUS  MARCELLI'NUS.  [Marckl- 
mnus.] 

BAETON  (Bo/t^),  was  employed  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great  in  measuring  distauces  in  his  marches, 
whence  he  is  called  6  'AAf(dV8pou  fhtftarurr4§. 
He  wrote  a  work  upon  the  subject  entitled  era9ftol 
rift  'AXt^ipov  voptiat.  (Athcn.  x.  p.  422,  b. ; 
Plin.  //.  N.  vi.  1 7.  s.  2 1 ,  1 9.  s.  22,  vii.  2;  Solin.  55.) 

BAE"r\'LUS  (BoiruAof),  is  in  reality  the  name 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  conical  shaped  stones,  which 
were  erected  as  symbols  of  gods  in  remarkable 
places  And  were  from  time  to  time  anointed  with 
oil,  wine,  or  blood.  The  custom  of  setting  up  such 
stones  originated,  in  nil  probability,  in  meteors 
being  erected  in  the  places  where  they  had  fallen 
down.  ( Phot  Cod.  242.)  Eusebius  (  Prarp.  Erang. 
i.  10)  says,  that  Baetyli  were  believed  to  be  stones 
endowed  with  souls  and  created  by  Uranus.  Hence 
Baetylus,  when  personified,  is  called  a  son  of  Ura- 
nus and  Ge,  and  a  brother  of  Ilus  and  Cronos. 
Traces  of  the  veneration  paid  to  such  stones  arc 
found  among  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  no 
1<-m  than  among  the  Greeks.  Photius  (/.  c)  says, 
that  Avrlcpiades  ascended  mount  Libnnon,  in  the 
neigh  »>oitrhood  of  Hcliopolis  in  Syria,  and  saw 
many  Baetyli  there,  concerning  which  he  related 
the  most  wonderful  tales.  (Comp.  Lucian,  Ale*.  80; 
Thoophrast.  Chartici.  1 6 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii. 
p.  713.)  In  Grecian  mythology,  the  stone  which 
was  given  to  Uranus,  to  swallow  instead  of  the  in- 
fant Zeus,  was  called  Boetylus  (Hesych.  $.  v.);  and 
a  little  above  the  temple  of  Delphi,  on  the  left, 
there  was  a  stone  which  was  anointed  with  oil 
evtry  day,  and  on  solemn  occasions  covered  with 
raw  wool :  tradition  said,  that  this  stone  was  the 
same  which  Uranus  had  swallowed.  (Paus.  ix.  24. 
§  5 ;  comp.  vii.  22.  §  3  ;  Tnc.  Hit.  ii.  3.)  [L..  S.] 

BAEUS  (BaToi),  the  helmsman  of  Odysseus, 
who  is  said  to  have  died  during  the  stay  of  the 
latter  in  Sicily.  Mount  Boea  in  the  island  of  Ce- 
phallenia,  and  several  islands  and  towns,  hut  espe- 
cially Baiae  in  Campania,  in  the  bay  of  which  he 
was  believed  to  have  been  buried,  are  supposed  to 
have  derived  their  names  from  him.  (Lycophr. 
694,  with  Tsetx.  note ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Boio ; 
Eustath.  cut  Horn.  p.  1967.)  [L.  S.] 

BAGAEUS  (Boyaroi).  1.  A  Persian  noble- 
man, to  whom  was  allotted  the  dangerous  office  of 
conveying  the  order  of  Dareius  Hystaspis  for  the 
execution  of  Oroetes,  the  powerful  and  rebellious 
satrap  of  I.ydia,  about  520  u.  r.  On  his  arrival  at 
Sardis,  Hngacus  first  ascertained  the  disposition 
of  the  satrap's  guards  by  the  delivery  to  them  of 


several  minor  firmans  from  the  king ;  and,  when- 
he  saw  that  they  received  these  with  much  reve- 
rence, he  gave  the  order  for  the  death  of  Oroetes, 
which  was  unhesitatingly  obeved.    (Herod,  iii. 
128.) 

2.  Or  Hancaetu  (Bay komi),  a  half-brother  of 
the  satrap  Pharnabaxus,  is  mentioned  by  Xcno- 
phon  as  one  of  the  commanders  of  a  body  of  Per- 
sian cavalry,  which,  in  a  skirmish  near  Dascylium, 
defeated  the  cavalry  of  Agesilaus,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  invasion  of  Asia,  B.  u  396.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii. 
4.  §  13;  Plut.  Agesil.  9.)  [E.  E.] 

BAGI'STANES  (Ba7i<rrdVni),  a  distinguished 
Babylonian,  deserted  Bessus  and  the  conspirators, 
when  Alexander  was  in  pursuit  of  them  and  Da- 
reius, b.  c.  330,  and  informed  Alexander  of  the 
danger  of  the  Persian  king.  (Arrian,  iii.  21  ; 
Curt.  v.  1 3.) 

BAGO'AS(Bay«Joj).  1.  An  eunuch,  highly  trusted 
and  favoured  by  Artaxerxes  III.  (Ochus),  is  said 
to  have  been  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  and  seems  to 
have  fully  merited  the  character  assigned  him  by 
Diodorus,  of  a  bold,  bad  man  {rSKftri  koI  wapavofiiif 
btaqtipuv).  In  the  successful  expedition  of  Ochus 
against  Egypt,  B.  c.  350,*  Bngons  was  associated  by 
the  king  with  Mentor,  the  Rhodian,  in  the  com- 
mand of  a  third  part  of  the  Greek  mercenaries. 
(Diod.  xvi.  47.)  Being  sent  to  take  possession  of 
Pelusium,  which  had  surrendered  to  the  Theban 
Lactates,  he  incurred  the  censure  of  Ochus  by  per- 
mitting his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  Greek  garrison 
of  the  town,  in  defiance  of  the  terms  of  capitulation. 
(Diod.  xvi.  49.)  In  the  same  war,  the  Egyptian 
part  of  the  garrison  at  Bubastus  having  made  terms 
with  Bagoas  for  themselves,  and  admitted  him 
within  the  gates,  the  Greek  garrison,  privately  in- 
stigated by  his  colleague  Mentor,  attacked  and 
slaughtered  his  men  and  took  him  prisoner.  Men- 
tor accordingly  had  the  credit  of  releasing  him  and 
receiving  the  submission  of  Bubastus ;  and  hence- 
forth an  alliance  was  formed  between  them  for 
their  mutual  interest,  which  was  ever  strictly  pre- 
served, and  conduced  to  the  power  of  both, — 
Mentor  enjoying  tho  satrapy  of  the  western  pro- 
vinces, while  Bagoas  directed  affairs  at  his  pleasure 
in  the  centre  of  the  empire, — and  the  king  was  re- 
duced to  a  cipher.  (Diod.  xvi.  50.)  Tho  cruelties 
of  Ochus  having  excited  general  detestation,  Ba- 
goas at  length  removed  him  by  poison,  b.  c.  338, 
fearing  perhaps  lest  the  effects  of  the  odium  in 
which  he  was  held  might  extend  to  himself,  and 
certainly  not  from  the  motive  absurdly  assigned  by 
Aelinn,  viz.  the  desire  of  avenging  the  insult  offered 
by  Ochus,  so  many  years  before,  to  the  religion  of 
Egypt.  To  the  murder  of  the  king  he  joined  that 
of  all  his  sons  except  Arses,  the  youngest,  whom 
he  placed  upon  the  throne  ;  but,  seeing  reason  to 
apprehend  danger  from  him,  he  put  him  also  to 
death  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  u.  c.  336.  He 
next  conferred  the  crown  on  Codomnnnus  (a  great- 
grandson  of  Dareius  II.),  who  having  discovered, 
soon  after  his  accession,  a  plot  of  Bagoas  to  poison 
him,  obliged  the  traitor  to  drink  the  potion  himself. 
(Diod.  xvii.  5  ;  Ael.  V.  If.  vi.  8 ;  Strab.  xv.  p.  736; 
Arr.  A  nal>.  ii.  p.  4 1 ,  e. ;  Curt.  vi.  3.  §  12. )    [  E.  E.  ] 

2.  A  favourite  eunuch  of  Alexander  the  Great 
who  first  belonged  to  Dareius  and  afterwards  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Alexander.    He  was  a  youth  of 


♦  This  date  is  from  Diodorus;  but  see  Thirir 
wall's  Greece,  vol.  vi.  p.  N2,  note  2. 
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■remarkable  beauty.  Alexander  was  passionately 
fond  of  him,  and  is  said  to  have  kissed  him  pub- 
licly in  the  theatre  on  one  occasion.  (Curt.  vi.  5, 
x.  1 ;  Plut.  Alex.  G7;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  603,  b.) 

3.  A  general  of  Tigranes  or  Mithridates,  who 
together  with  Mithraus  expelled  Ariobarzanes  from 
Cappadocia  in  b.  c.  92.  (Appian,  MUhr.  10;  comp. 
Justin,  xxxviii.  3.) 

The  name  Bagoas  frequently  occurs  in  Persian 
history.  According  to  Pliny  (//.  A'',  xiii.  9),  it 
was  the  Persian  word  for  an  eunuch  ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  used  by  Latin  writers  as  synonymous 
with  an  eunuch.  (Comp.  QuintiL  v.  12]  Ov.  Am. 
H.  2.  1.) 

BAGO'PHANES,  the  commander  of  the  citadel 
at  Babylon,  who  surrendered  it  and  all  the  royal 
treasures  to  Alexander  after  the  battle  of  Guaga- 
mela,  b.  c.  331.  (Curt.  v.  1.) 

BA'LACRUS  (BoAoxpor).  1.  The  son  of 
Nicanor,  one  of  Alexander's  body-guard,  was  ap- 
pointed satrap  of  Cilicia  after  the  battle  of  Issus, 
B.  c  333.  (Arrian,  iL  12.)  He  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Pisidians  in  the  life-time  of  Alexander. 
(Diod.  xriii.  22.)  It  was  probably  this  Balacrus 
who  married  Phila,the  daughter  of  An  tipater,  and 
subsequently  the  wife  of  Craterus.  (Phot  p.  1 1 1. 
b.  3,  ed.  Bekker.) 

2.  The  son  of  Amyntas,  obtained  the  command 
of  the  allies  in  Alexander's  army,  when  Antigonus 
was  appointed  satrap  of  Phrygia,  b.  c.  334.  After 
the  occupation  of  Kgypt,  a.  c.  331,  he  was  one  of 
the  generals  left  behind  in  that  country  with  a 
part  of  the  army.    (Arrian,  i.  30,  iiL  5 ;  Curt. 

Yiii.ll.) 

3.  The  commander  of  the  javelin- throwers  (dttor- 
rurral)  in  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
(Arrian,  iii.  12,  iv.  4,  24.) 

BA'LAGRUS  (BdAcrypoi),  a  Greek  writer  of 
uncertain  date,  wrote  a  work  on  Macedonia  (Meurt- 
cWi*a)  in  two  books  at  least  (Steph.  Byz.  «.  w. 
'A/*oA$ot,  "OAtfrjAor,  Av^pdxtoy») 

BA'LANUS,  a  Gaulish  prince  beyond  the  Alps, 
who  sent  ambassadors  offering  to  assist  the  Romans 
in  their  Macedonian  war,  b.  c.  169.  (Liv.  xliv.  14.) 

BALAS.   [Alexander  Balas,  p.  114.] 

BALBI'LIUS,  who  was  in  Spain,  b.  c.  44 
(Cic.  ad  Alt.  xv.  13),  is  conjectured  by  Mongault 
to  be  only  a  diminutive  of  Cornelius  Balbus,  the 
younger,  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  but  this  is  very  im- 
probable. 

C.  BALBILLUS,  governor  of  Egypt  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  55  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  22),  and 
a  man  of  great  learning,  wrote  a  work  respecting 
Acgypt  and  his  journeys  in  that  country.  (Senec 
Quatsi.  Nat.  iv.  2 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xix.  prooem.) 

BALBl'NUS,  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs 
in  a.  c  43,  but  restored  with  Sex.  Pompeius  in 
B.  c.  39,  and  subsequently  advanced  to  the  con- 
sulship. (Appian,  iv.  50.)  No  other  author  but 
Appian,  and  none  of  the  Fasti,  mention  a  consul  of 
this  name ;  but  as  we  learn  from  Appian  that  Bal- 
binus  was  consul  in  the  year  in  which  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  younger  Aemilius  Lepidus  was 
detected  by  Maecenas,  that  is  b.  c.  30,  it  is  con- 
jectured that  Balbinus  may  be  the  cognomen  of 
L.  Saenius,  who  was  consul  suffectus  in  that  year. 

BALBl'NUS.  When  intelligence  reached  Rome 
that  the  elder  Gordian  and  his  son  had  both  pe- 
rished in  Africa,  and  that  the  savage  Maximin, 
thirsting  for  vengeance,  wasadvancingtowards  Italy 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  the  senate  resolved 
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upon  electing  two  rulers  with  equal  power,  one  of 

whom  should  remain  in  the  city  to  direct  the  civil 
administration,  while  the  other  should  march  against 
Maximin.  The  choice  fell  upon  Decimus  Caelius 
Balbinus  and  Marcus  Clodius  Pupicnus  Maximus, 
both  consulars  well  stricken  in  years,  the  one  a 
sagacious  statesman,  the  other  a  bold  soldier  and 
an  able  general.  Balbinus,  who  was  of  noble  birth, 
and  traced  his  descent  from  Cornelius  Balbus  of 
Cadiz,  the  friend  of  Pompey,  Cicero,  and  Caesar, 
had  governed  in  succession  the  most  important 
among  the  peaceful  provinces  of  the  empire.  He 
was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  best  orators  and  poets 
of  the  age,  and  had  gained  the  esteem  and  love  of 
all  ranks.  Maximus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of 
lowly  origin,  the  son,  according  to  some,  of  a  black- 
smith, according  to  others,  of  a  coacbtnaker.  He 
had  acquired  great  renown  as  an  imperial  legate  by 
his  victories  over  the  Sarmatians  in  Ulyria  and  the 
Germans  on  the  Rhine,  had  been  eventually  ap- 
pointed prefect  of  the  city,  and  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  office  with  a  remarkable  firmness 
and  strictness. 

The  populace,  still  clinging  with  affection  to  the 
family  of  Gordian,  and  dreading  the  severity  of 
Maximus,  refused  for  a  while  to  ratify  the  decision 
of  the  senate,  and  a  serious  tumult  arose,  which 
was  not  quelled  until  the  grandson  of  Gordian,  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  was  presented  to  the  crowd  and 
proclaimed  Caesar.    While  Pupienus  was  hasten- 
ing to  encounter  Maximin,  now  under  the  walls  of 
Aquileia,  a  formidable  strife  broke  out  at  Rome 
between  the  citizens  and  the  praetorians.  The 
camp  of  the  praetorians  was  closely  invested,  and 
they  were  reduced  to  great  distress  in  consequence 
of  the  supply  of  water  being  cut  off,  but  in  retalia- 
tion they  made  desperate  sallies,  in  which  whole 
regions  of  the  town  were  burned  or  reduced  to 
ruins.    These  disorders  were  repressed  for  a  time 
by  the  glad  tidings  of  the  destruction  of  Maximin, 
and  all  parties  joined  in  welcoming  with  the  most 
lively  demonstrations  of  joy  the  united  armies  and 
their  triumphant  chief.    But  the  calm  was  of  short 
duration.    The  hatred  existing  between  the  prae- 
torians and  the  populace  had  been  only  smothered 
for  a  while,  not  extinguished ;  the  soldiers  of  all 
ranks  openly  lamented  that  they  had  lost  a  prince 
chosen  by  themselves,  and  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  those  nominated  by  the  civil  power.    A  conspi- 
racy was  soon  organized  by  the  guards.   On  a  day 
when  public  attention  was  engrossed  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Capitoline  games,  a  strong  band  of 
soldiers  forced  their  way  into  the  palace,  seized 
the  two  emperors,  stripped  them  of  their  royal 
robes,  dragged  them  through  the  streets,  and  finally 
put  them  to  death. 

The  chronology  of  this  brief  reign  is  involved  in 
much  difficulty,  and  different  historians  have  con- 
tracted or  extended  it  to  periods  varying  from 
twenty-two  days  to  two  years.  The  statements  of 
ancient  writers  are  so  irreconcileable,  that  we  have 
no  sure  resource  except  medals;  but  by  studying 
carefully  the  evidence  which  these  afford,  we  may- 
repose  with  considerable  confidence  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  Kckhel,  that  the  accession  of  Balbinus  and 
Maxiinus  took  place  about  the  end  of  April,  a.  d. 
238,  and  their  death  before  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust in  the  same  year. 

We  ought  to  notice  here  a  remarkable  innova- 
tion which  was  introduced  in  cousequence  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  election  of  these  prince*. 
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Up  to  this  period,  although  several  individuals  had 
enjoyed  at  the  same  time  the  appellation  of  Au- 
gustus it  had  been  held  as  an  inviolable  maxim  of 
the  constitution,  that  the  office  of  chief  pontiff  did 
not  admit  of  division,  and  could  be  vacated  by 
death  only.  But  the  senate,  in  this  case,  anxious 
to  preserve  perfect  equality  between  the  two  em- 
perors, departed  from  a  rule  scrupulously  observed 
fn>m  the  earliest  ages,  and  invested  both  with  the 
o/tice  and  appellation  of  Pontifex  Maxiraus.  The 
precedent  thus  established  was  afterwards  gene- 
rally followed ;  colleagues  in  the  empire  became 
generally,  as  a  matter  of  course,  colleague*  in  the 
chief  priesthood ;  and  when  pretenders  to  the  pur- 
ple arose  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  they  all  assumed  the  title  among  their  other 

[W.  R.] 


COIN  OF  BALI31NU8. 

BALBUS,  a  family-name  in  several  gentes.  It 
originally  a  surname  given  to  some  one  who 
had  an  impediment  in  his  speech. 

I.  Aciln  Balbi,  olebcinns. 

1.  M\  Acilius  L.  r.  K.  n.  Balbus,  consul 
B.  c  150.  (Cic  de  Sened.  5,  ad  Att.  xii  5  ;  Plin. 
//.  N.  vii.  36.) 

2.  M\  Acilius  M.  r.  L.  n.  Balbus,  consul 
B.  c.  114.  (Obsequ.  97;  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  29,  56. 
s.  57.)  It  is  doubtful  to  which  of  the  Acilii  Balbi 
the  annexed  coin  is  to  be  referred.  The  obverse 
has  tho  inscription  Ba(l)uvs,  with  the  head  of 
Pallas,  before  which  is  X.  and  beneath  Roma, 
the  whole  within  a  laurel  garland.  On  the  reverse 
we  have  MV.  Acill,  with  Jupiter  and  Victory  in 
a  quadriga. 


II.  T.  Ampius  Balbus,  plebeian, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  a.  c  63,  proposed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  colleague  T.  Labienus,  that  Pompey, 
who  was  then  absent  from  Rome,  should,  on  ac- 
count of  his  Asiatic  victories,  be  allowed  to  wear 
a  laurel  crown  and  all  the  insignia  of  a  triumph  in 
the  Circensian  games,  and  also  a  laurel  crown  and 
the  praetcxta  in  the  scenic  games.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
40.)  lie  failed  in  hit  first  attempt  to  obtain  the 
nedileship,  although  be  was  supported  by  Pompey 
(SchoL  Bob.  pi-o  Plane  p.  257,  ed.  Orelb) ;  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  praetor  in  B.  c  59,  as  we  find 
that  he  was  governor  of  Cilicia  in  the  following 
year.  (Com p.  Cic  ad  Fam.  i.  3.)  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  B.  c.  49,  he  sided  with  the 
Potnpeian  party,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
levy  of  troops  at  Capua.  (Ad  Att.  viii.  1 1,  b.)  He 
no  doubt  left  Italy  with  the  rest  of  his  party,  for 
we  find  him  in  the  next  year  endeavouring  to  obtain 
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money  by  plundering  the  temple  of  Diana  in  Ephe- 
sus,  which  be  was  prevented  from  doing  only  by 
the  arrival  of  Caesar.  (Cacs.  B.  C.  Hi.  1 05.)  Bui- 
bus  was  one  of  those  who  was  banished  by  Caesar, 
but  he  afterwards  obtained  his  pardon  through  the 
intercession  of  his  friend  Cicero  (comp.  Cic  ad 
Fam.  xiii.  70),  who  wrote  him  a  letter  on  the  oc- 
casion, B.  c.  46.  (Ad  Fam.  vi.  12.) 

Bui  bus  appears  to  have  written  some  work  on 
the  history  of  his  times ;  for  Suetonius  (Cue*.  77) 
quotes  some  remarks  of  Caesar's  from  a  work  of 
T.  Ampius.  Balbus  was  also  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  book  of  Varro  "De  Vita  PopuU  Roman!" 
(Varr.  Fragm.  p.  249,  ed.  Bip.) 

III.  Q.  Antoniu*  Balbus,  plebeian, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Q.  Antonius  who 
was  praetor  in  Sicilv  in  B.  c.  82  and  was  killed  by 
L.  Philippus,  the  legate  of  Sulla.  (Liv.  Ejnt.  86.) 
The  annexed  coin  was  struck  either  by,  or  in 
honour  of,  this  Balbus.  The  obverse  represents 
the  head  of  Jupiter;  the  reverse  is  Q.  A(n)to. 
Ba(l)b.  Pr.  with  Victory  in  a  quadriga. 


IV.  M.  Atiut  Balbus,  plebeian, 
of  Aricia,  married  Julia,  the  sister  of  Julius  Caesar, 
who  bore  him  a  daughter,  Atia,  the  mother  of  Au- 
gustus Caesar.  [Atia.]  He  was  praetor  in  B.  c. 
62,  and  obtained  the  government  of  Sardinia,  as 
we  learn  from  the  annexed  coin  (copied  from  the 
Thesaur.  A/or*//.),  of  which  the  reverse  is  Atius 
Balbus  Ph.,  with  the  head  of  Balbus;  and  the 
obverse,  Sard.  Patkr,  with  the  head  of  Sard  us, 
the  father  or  mythical  ancestor  of  the  island.  In 


b.  c,  59,  Balbus  was  appointed  one  of  the  vigintiviri 
under  the  Julian  lnw  for  the  division  of  the  land 
in  Campania ;  and,  as  Pompey  was  a  member  of 
the  same  board,  Balbus,  who  was  not  a  person  of 
any  importance,  was  called  by  Cicero  in  joke 
Pompey's  colleague  (Suet  Oct.  4,  PHI.  Hi  6, 
ad  Att.  ii.  4.) 

V.  Comdu  Balbi,  plebeians. 
The  Cornelii  Balbi  were,  properly  speaking,  no  part 
of  the  Cornelia  gens.  The  first  of  this  name  was 
not  a  Roman ;  be  was  a  native  of  Oades ;  and  his 
original  name  probably  bore  some  resemblance  in 
sound  to  the  Latin  Balbus.  The  reason  why  ho 
assumed  the  name  of  Cornelius  is  mentioned  below. 
[No.  1.] 

1.  L.  Cornelius  Balbus,  sometimes  called 
Major  to  distinguish  him  from  his  nephew  [No.  3], 
was  a  native  of  Oades,  and  descended  from  an  illus- 
trious family  in  that  town.  Oades,  being  one  of 
the  federate' cities,  supported  the  Romans  in  their 
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war  against  Sertorius  in  Spain,  and  Balbus  thus 
had  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself.  He 
served  under  the  Roman  generals,  Q.  Metellus 
Pius,  C.  Mcraraius,  and  Pompcy,  and  wiis  present 
*t  the  battle*  of  Turia  and  Sucro.  He  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  throughout  the  war,  that 
Pompey  conferred  the  Roman  citizenship  upon 
him,  his  brother,  and  his  brother's  sons ;  and  this 
act  of  Pompcy 's  was  ratified  by  the  law  of  the  con- 
suls, Cn.  Cornelius  Lcntulus  and  L.  Gellius,  a  c. 
72.  (Cic  pro  Itailt.  8.)  It  was  probably  in  honour 
of  these  consuls  that  Balbus  took  the  gentile  name 
cf  the  one  and  the  praenomen  of  the  other ;  though 
some  modem  writers  suppose  that  he  derived  his 
name  from  L.  Cornelius,  consul  in  n.  c  1 99,  who 
was  the  hospes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gades.  (Pro 
Bath.  18.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Sertorius, 
B-  c.  72,  Balbus  removed  to  Rome.  He  obtained 
admission  into  the  Crustuininian  tribe  by  accusing 
a  member  of  this  tribe  of  bribery,  and  thus  gaining 
the  place  which  the  guilty  party  forfeited  on  con- 
riction.  Balbus  had  doubtless  brought  with  him 
considerable  wealth  from  Cades,  and  supported  by 
the  powerful  interest  of  Pompey,  whose  friendship 
he  assiduously  cultivated,  he  soon  became  a  man  of 
great  influence  and  importance.  One  of  Pompey 's 
intimate  friends,  the  Greek  Theophanes  of  Myti- 
lene,  adopted  him  ;  and  Pompey  himself  shewed 
him  marks  of  favour,  which  not  a  little  offended 
the  Roman  nobles,  who  were  indignant  that  a  man 
of  Gades  should  be  preferred  to  them.  Among 
other  presents  which  Pompey  made  him,  we  read  of 
a  graut  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  pleasure-grounds. 
But  Balbus  was  too  prudent  to  confine  him*elf  to 
ftnly  one  patron ;  he  early  paid  court  to  Caesar, 
and  seems  to  have  entirely  ingratiated  himself  into 
his  favour  during  Pompey 's  absence  in  Asia  in 
prosecution  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  From  this 
time,  he  became  one  of  Caesar's  most  intimate 
friends,  and  accompanied  him  to  Spain  in  a  c  b'l, 
in  the  capacity  of  praefectus  fabrum,  when  Caesar 
went  into  that  province  after  his  proctorship.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Rome,  the  first  triumvirate  was 
formed,  a  c  60 ;  and  though  he  was  ostensibly  the 
friend  both  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  he  seems  to  have 
attached  himself  more  closely  to  the  interests  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former.  On  Caesar's  departure 
to  Gaul  in  a  c.  58,  Balbus  again  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  praefectus  fabrum,  and  from  this  time 
to  the  breaking  ont  of  the  civil  war,  he  passed  his 
time  alternately  in  Gaul  and  at  Rome,  but  princi- 
pally at  the  latter.  He  was  the  manager  and 
steward  of  Caesar's  private  property  in  the  city, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Gallic  booty  passed  through 
his  hands.  But  his  increasing  wealth  and  influence 
raised  him  many  enemies  among  the  nobles,  who 
were  still  more  anxious  to  rain  him,  as  he  was 
the  favourite  of  the  triumvirs.  They  accordingly 
induced  an  inhabitant  of  Gades  to  accuse  him  of 
having  illegally  assumed  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  Roman  citizen.  The  cause  came  on  for  trial 
probably  in  a  c  55 ;  and  as  there  was  yet  no 
breach  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  Balbus  was 
defended  by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  also  by 
Cicero,  who  undertook  the  defence  at  Pompcy 'a 
lequcst,  and  whose  speech  on  the  occasion  has 
come  down  to  us.  Balbus  was  acquitted,  and 
justly,  as  is  shewn  in  the  article  Foederatae  Civi- 
tatn  in  the  DicL  of  Aid. 

In  the  civil  war,  in  a  c.  49,  Balbus  remained  at 
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Borne,  and  endeavoured  to  some  extent  to  keep  lip 
the  semblance  of  neutrality.  Thus  he  looked  after 
the  pecuniary  affairs  of  his  friend,  the  consul  Cor- 
nelius Lcntulus,  who  was  one  of  Pompey  a  parti- 
sans; but  his  neutrality  was  scarcely  disguised. 
It  is  true  that  be  did  not  appear  against  Pompey 
in  the  field,  bat  all  his  exertions  were  employed  to 
promote  Caesar's  interests.  He  was  especially 
anxious  to  gain  over  Cicero,  with  whom  he  had 
corresponded  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war.  Knowing  the  weak  side  of  Cicero,  be  had 
first  requested  him  to  act  the  mediator  between 
Caesar  and  Pompcy,  and  afterwards  pressed  him 
to  come  to  Rome,  which  would  have  been  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  in  Caesar's  favour.  Cicero, 
after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  eventually  left 
Italy,  but  returned  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
(b.  c.  48),  when  he  re-opened  his  correspondence 
with  Balbus,  and  requested  him  to  use  his  good 
offices  to  obtain  Caesar's  pardon  for  him.  During  all 
this  time,  Balbus  >"  conjunction  with  Oppius,  had 
the  entire  management  of  Caesar's  affairs  at  Rome  ; 
and  we  see,  from  Cicero's  letters,  that  Balbus  was 
now  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  men  in  the  state. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  used  his  good  fortune 
with  moderation,  and  never  to  have  been  deserted 
by  the  prudence  which  had  always  been  one  of  his 
chief  characteristics.  We  are  therefore  disposed  to 
reject  the  tide,  which  is  related  only  bv  Suetonius 
(Cats.  78)  and  Plutarch  (Caes.  60),  that  Balbus 
prevented  Caesar  from  rising  to  receive  the  senate 
on  his  return  from  the  Spanish  war,  in  B.  c,  45. 

On  the  murder  of  Caesar  in  March,  44,  Balbus 
was  placed  in  a  somewhat  critical  position.  He 
retired  from  the  city,  and  spent  two  months  in  the 
country,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  hastened 
to  meet  young  Octavianus  at  Neapolis.  During 
this  time,  he  frequently  saw  Cicero,  who  believed 
that  his  professions  to  Octavianus  were  hollow, 
and  that  he  was  in  reality  the  friend  of  Antony. 
In  this,  however,  Cicero  was  mistaken ;  Balboa, 
whose  good  fortune  it  always  was  to  attach  himself 
to  the  winning  party,  accompanied  (ktavianus  to 
Rome,  and  was  subsequently  advanced  by  him  to 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  It  is  uncertain  in 
what  year  he  was  praetor ;  but  his  proproetorship 
is  commemorated  iu  the  annexed  coin  of  Octavi- 
anus (copied  from  the  Thrsaur.  A/ore//.),  which 
contains  on  the  obverse  C.  Caks.\r.  II I  via  It. 
P.  C.  with  the  head  of  Octavianus,  and  on  the 


reverse  llAf.iurs  Pro  Pa  He  obtained  the  con- 
sulship in  b.  c.  40,  the  first  instance,  according  to 
Pliny  (//.  N.  vii.  43.  s.  44),  in  which  this  honour 
had  been  conferred  upon  one  who  was  not  born  a 
Roman  citizen.  The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
In  his  will  he  left  every  Roman  citizen  twenty 
denarii  apiece  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  32),  which  would 
seem  to  shew  that  he  had  no  children,  and  that 
consequently  the  emperor  Balbimis  could  not  be, 
as  he  pretended,  a  lineal  descendant  from  him. 
Balbus  was  the  author  of  a  diary  (A/«Ae»*ru) 
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which  has  not  come  down  to  us  of  the  most  re- 
markable occurrences  in  his  own  and  Caesar's  life. 
(Sidoti.  Apoll.  /Cp.  ix.  U;  Suet  tart.  HI  ;  C«pi- 
tolin.  Balb'm.  2.)  He  took  care  that  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Gallic  war  should  be  continued  ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  the  eighth  book  dedicated 
to  him.  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  conjecture  of  some  mo- 
dern writers,  that  Balboa  was  the  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Spanish  war.  In  the  collection  of 
Cicero's  letters  we  find  four  from  Balbus  (Ad 
AtL  viii.  15,  ix.  6,  13.) 

2.  P.  Cornklius  Balbus  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, received  the  Roman  franchise  at  the  same 
time  as  his  brother;  but  appears  to  hare  died  soon 
afterwards,  either  in  Gades  or  Home. 

3.  L.  Cornelius  Balbus  P.  f.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding [No.  2 J,  and  frequently  called  Minor,  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  ancle  [No.  1],  was  born 
at  Gades,  and  received  the  Roman  franchise  along 
with  his  father  and  uncle.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  (a  c  49)  he  served  under  Caesar, 
and  was  sent  by  bim  to  the  consul  L.  Cornelius 
Lcntulus  who  was  an  old  friend  of  his  uncle's,  to 
persuade  him  to  return  to  Rome.  Balbus  under- 
took the  same  dangerous  commission  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  paid  Len  lulus  a  visit  in  the  Pompcian 
camp  ut  Dyrrhachium,  but  he  was  not  successful 
either  time.  Balbus  served  under  Caesar  in  the 
Alexandrian  and  Spanish  wars,  during  which  time  i 
he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Cicero,  with  whom 
be  had  become  acquainted  through  his  uncle.  In 
return  for  his  services  in  these  wars,  Caesar  made 
him  pontiff ;  and  it  is  therefore  probably  this  Cor- 
nelius Balbus  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Romun 
sacra,  of  which  the  eighteenth  book  is  quoted  by 
Macrobius  (Saturn,  hi.  6.) 

In  a  c.  44  and  43,  Balbus  was  quaestor  of  the 
propraetor  Asinius  Pollio  in  Further  Spain ;  and 
while  there,  he  added  to  his  native  town  Gades  a 
suburb,  which  was  called  the  new  city,  and  built  a 
dock-yard ;  and  the  place  received  in  consequence 
the  name  of  Didyma  or  double-city.  (Strab.  iii.  p. 
169.)  But  his  general  conduct  in  Spain  was  of  a 
most  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  kind  ;  and  at  length, 
after  plundering  the  provincials  and  amassing  large 
treasures,  he  left  Spain  in  a  a  43,  without  even  pay- 
ing the  soldiers,  and  crossed  over  to  Bogud  in  Africa. 

From  that  time,  we  hear  nothing  of  Balbus  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years.  We  then  find  him  go- 
vernor of  Africa,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  al- 
though he  had  been  neither  praetor  nor  consul. 
While  in  Africa,  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
Garamantes,  and  enjoyed  a  triumph  in  consequence 
in  March,  a  c.  19,  the  first  instance  of  this  honour 
having  been  conferred  upon  one  who  was  not  born 
a  Roman  citixeru  (Plin.  //.  N.r.5;  Veil  Pat.  ii. 
61 ;  Strab.  iii.  p.  169.)  Balbus  like  his  uncle,  had 
amassed  a  large  fortune;  and,  us  Augustus  was 
anxious  to  adorn  Rome  with  public  buildings,  Bal- 
bus erected  at  his  own  expense  a  theatre  in  the 
city,  which  was  remarkable  on  account  of  its  con- 
taining four  pillars  of  onyx.  It  was  dedicated  in 
a  c.  1 3,  with  festive  games  on  the  return  of  Au- 
gustus to  Rome ;  and  as  a  compliment  to  Balbus 
for  having  built  it,  his  opinion  was  asked  first  in 
the  senate  by  Tiberius  who  was  consul  in  that 
year.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  25 ;  Plin.  Ii.  N.  xxxvi.  7. 
a  12.)  After  this  we  hear  nothing  further  of  Bal- 
bus He  may  hare  been  the  Cornelius  Balbus 
whom  L.  Valerius  made  bis  heir,  although  he  liad 


involved  Valerius  in  many  law-suits,  and  had  at  List 
brought  a  capital  charge* against  him.  (VaL  Max. 
vii.  8.  §  7.) 

(For  further  information  respecting  the  Cornelii 
Balbi,  see  Orclli's  Oaomantiam  Tulliunum  and 
Druraann's  Rom,  vol  ii.  p.  594,  &c.) 

VI.  Dumitiu,  Balbtu, 
a  wealthy  man  of  praetorian  rank,  whose  will  was 
forged  in  a.  d.  61.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  40.) 

VII.  lAielii  BatOi. 

1.  D.  Larliuk  D.  f.  D.  n.  Balbus,  one  of  the 
quindecemviri  who  superintended  the  celebration 
of  the  saecular  games  in  B.  c.  17  (Fast.  CupitoL), 
and  consul  in  a  c  6.  (Dion  Cass.  lv.  9.) 

2.  Laklius  Baliiuk,  accused  Acutia,  formerly 
the  wife  of  P.  Vitellius  of  treason  (majciUas),  but 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  usual  reward  after  her 
condemnation,  in  consequence  of  the  intercession 
of  the  tribune  Junius  Otho.  He  was  condemned 
in  a.  D.  37  as  one  of  the  paramours  of  Albucilla, 
deprived  of  his  senatorial  rank,  and  banished  to  an 
island  :  his  condemnation  gave  general  satisfaction, 
as  he  had  been  ever  ready  to  accuse  the  innocent. 
(Tacrfnn.  vi.  47,  48.) 

VIII.  LvcUii  Balbi. 

1.  L.  Li'ciLivs  Bai.bus,  the  jurist   See  below. 

2.  Q.  Luciliuh  Balbus  probably  the  brother 
of  the  preceding,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  a  pupil 
of  Panaetius,  had  made  such  progress  in  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  that  he  appeared  to  Cicero  comparable 
to  the  best  Greek  philosophers.  (DeNai.Deor.  i.  C.) 
He  is  introduced  by  Cicero  in  his  dialogue  **  On 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods"  as  the  expositor  of  the 
opinuns  of  tlio  Stoics  on  that  subject,  and  his  ar- 
guments are  represented  as  of  considerable  weight. 
(/A»  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  40,  Je  Thvin.  i.  5.)  He  was 
also  the  exponent  of  the  Stoic  opinions  in  Cicero's 
•»  JJortcnsius."  {Frwpn.  p.  484,  ed.  Orclli.) 

IX.  L.  Narviiif  Balbus,  plebeian, 
one  of  the  quinqueviri  appointed  in  B.  c.  171  to 
settle  the  dispute  between  the  Pisnni  and  Lunenses 
respecting  the  boundaries  of  their  lands.  (Liv.  xiv. 
13.)  The  annexed  coin  of  the  Naevia  gens  belongs 
to  this  family.  The  obverse  represents  a  head  of 
Venus  t»«  reverse  is  C.  Nas.  BA(A)a  with  Victory 
in  a  chariot 


X.  Nomina  Bolt/us,  plebeian, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  a  c.  32,  put  his  veto  upon  the 
decree  which  the  senate  would  have  passed  against 
(Jctuvianus  at  the  instigation  of  the  consul  C.  So* 
sius  a  partisan  of  Antouy.  (Dion  Caiss.  l.  2.) 
XI.  Ociavim  Bol'su*.    See  below. 
XI 1.  Thorn  BaJbi,  plebeians. 
1.  C.  Thorius  Balbus  of  Lanuvium.  is  said 
by  Cicero  to  have  lived  in  such  a  manner,  that 
there  was  not  a  single  pleasure,  however  refined 
and  rare,  which  he  did  not  enjoy.  (De  Fin.  ii.  20.) 
He  must  not  be  confounded,  as  he  has  been  by 
Pighius  with  L.  Turius  who  is  mentioned  in  Ci- 
cero's Brulu$  (c  67).     The  nnnexed  coin  of  L. 
Thorius  Balbus  contains  on  the  obverse  the  head 
of  Juuo  Sospita,  whose  worship  waa  of  great  anti- 
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quity  at  Lanuvium,  with  the  letter*  I.  S.  M.  R. 
(that  is,  Junonis  Sospitae  magnac  retp'nac)',  and  on 
the  reverse  L.  Thorivs  Baabvs,  with  a  hull  null- 
ing forward.  Eckhel  (v.  p.  324,  &c.)  thinks  that 
the  bull  has  an  .illusion  to  the  name  of  Thorius, 
which  the  Roman*  might  regard  as  the  same  as 
the  Greek  JWpwt, 


2.  Sr.  Thorius  Balbus,  tribune  of  the  plehs 
■boat  B.  c  111,  was  a  popular  speaker,  and  intro- 
duced in  his  tribuncship  an  agrarian  law,  of  which 
considerable  fragments  have  been  discovered  on 
bronge  tablets,  and  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
the  Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Tharia  Luc.  (Cic  Brut.  36, 
de  Oral.  iL  70  ;  Appian,  U.  C.  i.  27.) 

BALBUS,  JU'NIUS,  a  consular,  husband  of 
Metia  Faustina,  the  daughter  of  the  elder  Oordian. 
(Cupitolin.  c.  4.)  According  to  some  historians, 
the  third  Gordian,  who  succeeded  Balbinus  and 
Pupienus  Maximus,  was  the  issue  of  this  marriage, 
while  others  maintain  that  he  was  the  son  of  Gor- 
dian the  second.    [Gordianus.]        [W.  R.J 

BALBUS,  L.  LUCl'LIUS,a  Roman  jurist,  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Q.  Mucius  Scacvola,  and  one  of  the 
legal  instructors  of  the  eminent  lawyer  and  distin- 
guished friend  of  Cicero,  Scrvius  Sulpicius  Rufus. 
He  was  probably  the  father  of  Lucilius,  the  com- 
panion of  Appius  Pulcher  in  Cilicia  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
iii.  4),  and  the  brother  of  Q.  Lucilius  Balbus,  the 
Stoic  philosopher.  [Baluus,  No.  VIII.]  Cicero  {de 
Orut.  iii.  21)  speaks  of  the  duo  Bull*  as  Stoics.  By 
Heineccius  (Hid.  Jur.  Jiom.  §  149)  and  others  the 
jurist  Lucius  has  been  confounded  with  Quintus 
the  Stoic  philosopher.  The  jurist  was  occasionally 
quoted  in  the  works  of  Sulpicius  ;  and,  in  the  time 
of  1'omponius,  his  writings  did  not  exist  in  a  sepa- 
rate form,  or,  at  least,  were  in  the  hands  of  few. 
(Dig.  i.  tit.  2.  s.  42.)  He  was  a  man  of  much 
learning.  In  giving  advice  and  pleading  causes 
his  manner  was  slow  and  deliberate.  (Cic.  Brut. 
42,  pro  Quint.  16,  17.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

BALBUS,  L.  (qu.  H.)  OCTA'VIUS,  a  Roman, 
contemporary  with  Cicero.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  skill'  in  law,  and  for  his  attention  to  the 
duties  of  justice,  morality,  and  religion.  (Cic.  pro 
Ciutnt.  38.)  For  these  reasons  he  bore  a  high 
character  as  a  judex  in  public  as  well  as  private 
trials.  There  is  a  passage  in  Cicero  (in  Ver.  ii.  12) 
in  relation  to  L.  Octavius  Balbus,  which  has  been 
misinterpreted  and  corrupted  by  commentators  and 
critics  ignorant  of  the  Roman  forms  of  pleading. 
Cicero  accuses  Verres  of  having  directed  an  issue 
of  fact  in  such  an  improper  form,  that  even  L.  Oc- 
tavius, if  he  had  been  appointed  to  try  it,  would 
have  been  obliged  to  adjudge  the  defendant  in  the 
cause  cither  to  give  up  an  estate  of  his  own  to  the 
plaintiff,  or  to  pay  pecuniary  damages.  The  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  Roman  law,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  his  duty  which  Balbus  possessed,  would 
ha-re  compelled  him  to  pass  an  unjust  sentence. 
To  understand  the  compliment,  it  is  necessary  to 
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remark,  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero  a  judex  in  a  pri- 
vate cause  was  appointed  for  the  occasion  merely, 
and  that  his  functions  rather  resembled  those  of  a 
modern  English  juryman  than  those  of  a  judge.  It 
was  his  dqty  to  try  a  given  question,  and  according 
to  his  rinding  on  that  question,  to  pronounce  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  or  acquittal  contained  in 
the  formula  directed  to  him  by  the  praetor.  It  was 
not  his  duty  but  the  praetor's  to  determine  whether 
the  question  was  material,  and  whether  the  sen- 
tence was  made  to  depend  upon  it  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  justice.  In  the  ordinary  form  of 
Roman  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  thing,  as  in  the 
English  action  of  detinue,  the  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff  was  not  directly  that  the  thing  should  be 
restored,  but  the  defendant  was  condemned,  unless 
it  were  restored,  to  pay  damages.  The  remainder 
of  the  chapter  has  been  equally  misinterpreted  and 
corrupted.  It  accuses  Verres  of  so  shaping  the 
formula  of  trial,  that  the  judex  was  obliged  to  treat 
a  Roman  as  a  Sicilian,  or  a  Sicilian  as  a  Roman. 

The  death  of  Octavius  Balbus  is  related  by  Va- 
lerius Maximus  (v.  7.  g  3)  as  a  memorable  example 
of  paternal  affection.  Proscribed  by  the  triumvirs 
Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lcpidus,  b.  c.  42,  he  had 
already  made  bis  escape  from  his  house,  when  a 
false  report  reached  his  ears  that  the  soldiers  wen 
massacring  his  son.  Thereupon  he  returned  to  hia 
house,  and  was  consoled,  by  witnessing  his  son's 
safety,  for  the  violent  death  to  which  he  thus  of- 
fered himself. 

The  praenomen  of  Balbus  is  doubtful.  In  Cic. 
pro  CluenU  38  most  of  the  MSS.  have  P. ;  in  Cic.  m 
Yerr.  ii.  1 2  the  common  reading  is  L.  [J.T.  G,] 
BALDUI'NUS  I.  (BoAoorfwi),  BALDWIN, 
the  first  Latin  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  the 
son  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Hainaut,  and  Marguerite, 
countess  of  Flanders.  He  was  born  at  Valenciennes 
in  1171,  and  after  the  death  of  bis  parents  inherit- 
ed both  the  couuties  of  Hainaut  and  Flanders. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  among  those 
warlike  barons  who  took  the  cross  in  1200,  and 
arrived  at  Venice  in  1202,  whence  they  intended 
to  sail  to  the  Holy  Land.  They  changed  their 
plan  at  the  supplication  of  prince  Alexis  Angelus, 
the  son  of  the  emperor  Isaac  II.  Angelus,  who 
was  gone  to  Venice  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
the  crusaders  to  attack  Constantinople  and  release 
Isaac,  who  bad  been  deposed,  blinded,  and  im- 
prisoned by  his  brother  Alexis  Angelus,  who 
reigned  as  Alexis  III.  from  the  year  1195.  The 
crusaders  listened  to  the  promises  of  young  Alexis, 
who  was  chiefly  supported  by  Baldwin  of  Flanders, 
as  he  is  generally  called  ;  and  they  left  Venice 
with  a  powerful  fleet,  commanded  by  the  doge  of 
Venice,  Dandolo,  who  was  also  commander-in-chief 
of  the  whole  expedition.  The  various  incident* 
and  the  final  result  of  this  bold  undertaking  are 
given  under  Alexis  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  The 
usurper  Alexis  III.  was  driven  out  by  the  cru- 
saders ;  prince  Alexis  and  his  father  Isaac  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne  ;  both  perished  by  the 
usurper  Alexis  V.  Ducas  Murzuphlus;  and  Mur- 
zuphlus  in  his  turn  was  driven  out  and  put  to 
death  by  the  crusaders  in  1204.  During  this 
remarkable  war  Baldwin  distinguished  himself  by 
his  military  skill  as  well  as  by  his  personal  charac- 
ter, and  the  crusaders  having  resolved  to  choose 
one  of  their  own  body  emperor  of  the  East,  their 
choice  fell  upon  Baldwin. 
|     Baldwin  was  accordingly  crowned  emperor  at 
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Constantinople,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1 204.  But  he 
received  only  a  very  small  port  of  the  empire,  namely 
Constantinople  and  the  greater  part  of  Thrace  ;  the 
Venetians  obtained  a  much  greater  part,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  inlands  and  some  parts  of  Epeirus  ; 
Boniface,  marquis  of  Montcferrato,  received  Thes- 
aalonica,  that  is  Macedonia,  as  a  kingdom ;  and 
the  rtst  of  the  empire,  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
was  divided  among  the  French,  Flemish,  and 
Venetian  chiefs  of  the  expedition.  The  speedy 
ruin  of  the  new  Latin  empire  in  the  East  was  not 
doubtful  under  such  divisions ;  it  was  hastened  by 
the  successful  enterprises  of  Alexis  Comnenus  at 
Trebixond,  of  Theodore  Lascaris  at  Nicaea,  and  by 
the  partial  revolts  of  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  con- 
querors. Calo-Ionnncs,  king  of  Bulgaria,  sup- 
ported the  rcvolters,  who  succeeded  in  making 
themselves  masters  of  Adrianople.  Baldwin  laid 
siege  to  this  town ;  but  he  was  attacked  by  Calo- 
Ioannes  entirely  defeated  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1205,  and  taken  prisoner.  He  died  in  captivity 
•bout  a  year  afterwards.  Many  fables  have  been 
invented  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  his  death : 
Nicetas  (UrL*  Capta,  16)  says,  that  Calo-Ioannes 
ordered  the  limbs  of  his  imperial  prisoner  to  be  cut 
oft^  and  the  mutilated  body  to  be  thrown  into  a 
field,  where  it  remained  three  days  before  life  left 
it  But  from  the  accounts  of  the  Latin  writers, 
whose  statements  have  been  carefully  examined 
by  Gibbon  and  other  eminent  modern  historians, 
we  must  conclude,  that  although  Baldwin  died  in 
captivity,  he  was  neither  tortured  nor  put  to  death 
by  his  victor.  The  successor  of  Baldwin  I.  was  his 
brother  Henry  I.  (Nicetas,  Atesis  Isaadut  An- 
ytltu  Fr.  iii.  9,  A  fait  Ducas  Murzuphltu,  L  1, 
UrU  Cuptiu,  1 — 17;  Acropolita,  8,  12;  Nice- 
phorus  Gregor.  ii.  3,  &c  ;  Villehardouin,  De  la 
Couuueste  de  Const  ant  in  oUe,  e<L  Paulin  Paris, 
Paris,  1838.)  ^  [YV.  P.] 

BALDUI'NUS  II.  (BaAoouivot),  the  last  Latin 
emperor  of  the  east,  was  descended  from  the  noble 
family  of  Courtenay,  and  was  the  son  of  Peter  I.  of 
Courtenay,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
empress  Yolanda,  countess  of  Flanders.  He  was 
born  in  1217,  and  succeeded  his  brother,  Bol>ert, 
in  1228,  but,  on  account  of  his  youth,  was  put 
under  the  guardianship  of  John  of  Brienne,  count 
De  la  Marche  and  king  of  Jerusalem.  The  empire 
was  in  a  dangerous  position,  Ix-ing  attacked  in  the 
south  by  Vatatzes,  the  Greek  emperor  of  Nicaea, 
and  in  the  north  by  Asnn,  king  of  Bulgaria,  who  in 
1234  concluded  an  alliance  with  Vatatzes  and  laid 
siege  to  Constantinople  by  sea  and  land.  Until 
then  the  regent  had  done  very  little  for  his  ward 
and  the  realm,  but  when  the  enemy  appeared  under 
the  walls  of  the  capital  the  danger  roused  him  to 
energy,  and  he  compelled  the  besiegers  to  withdraw 
after  having  sustained  severe  losses.  John  of 
Bricnnc  died  soon  afterwards.  In  1337  Vatatzes 
and  Asan  once  more  laid  siege  to  Constantinople, 
which  was  defended  by  Geoffrey  de  Villehardouin, 
prince  of  Achaia,  while  the  emperor  made  a  men- 
dicant visit  to  Europe.  Begging  for  assistance,  he 
nppearcd  successively  at  the  courts  of  France, 
England,  and  Italy,  and  was  exposed  to  humilia- 
tions of  every  description  ;  he  left  his  son  Philip 
at  Venice  as  a  security  for  a  debt  At  last  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  friendship  of  Louis  1 X., 
king  of  France,  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  and 
of  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  among  whom  Louis  IX.  was 
the  most  useful  to  him.    The  French  king  gave 


the  unhappy  emperor  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
other  assistance,  in  return  for  which  Baldwin  per- 
mitted the  king  to  keep  several  most  holy  relics. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Latins,  Baldwin  ob- 
tained some  advantages  over  Vatatzes,  and  in  1243 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Turks  Seljuks  ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  he  was  again  compelled  to 
seek  assistance  among  the  western  princes.  He 
was  present  at  the  council  of  Lyon  in  124.5,  and 
returned  to  Greece  after  obtaining  some  feeble 
assistance,  which  was  of  no  avail  against  the  forces 
of  Michael  Palaeologus,  who  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  Nicacan  empire.  On  the  night  of  the 
15th  of  July,  1261,  Constantinople  was  taken  by 
surprise  by  Alexis  Caesar  Stnttegopulus,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Michael  Palaeologus.  Baldwin  tied  to 
Italy.  In  1270  he  nearly  persuaded  Charles,  king 
of  Naples,  to  fit  out  a  new  expedition  against 
Michael  Palaeologus,  and  Louis  IX.  of  France 
promised  to  second  him  in  the  undertaking  ;  but 
the  death  of  Louis  in  Tunis  deterred  the  I-atin 
princes  from  any  new  expedition  against  the  East. 
Baldwin  II.  died  in  1275,  leaving  a  son,  Philip  of 
Courtenay,  by  his  wife  Maria,  the  daughter  of 
John  of  Bricnne.  The  I^atin  empire  in  the  East 
had  lasted  fifty-seven  years.  (Acropolita,  14,  27, 
37,  78,  85,  Ate. ;  Pachy meres,  Michael  /'alacologtu, 
iii.  31,  Ac,  iv.  29  ;  Nicephorus  Gregor.  iv.  4,  A.c, 
viii.  2,&c)  [W.P.] 

BALEA'RICUS,  an  agnomen  of  Q.  Caecilius 
Metellus,  consul  a  c.  123.    [  Mbtellitn.] 

BAL1STA,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Trebel- 
lius  Pollio.  [AUREoixs.]  He  was  prefect  of  the 
praetorians  under  Valerian,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  the  East  After  the  defeat  and  capture  of  that 
emperor,  when  the  Persians  had  penetrated  into 
Cilicia,  a  body  of  Roman  troops  rallied  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  command  of  Balista.  Led 
by  him,  they  raised  the  siege  of  Pompeiopolis,  cut 
off  numbers  of  the  enemy  who  were  straggling  in 
"disorderly  confidence  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  retook  a  vast  quantity  of  plunder.  His  career 
after  the  destruction  of  Macrianus,  whom  he  had 
urged  to  rebel  against  Gallienus,  is  very  obscure. 
According  to  one  accouut,  he  retired  to  an  estate 
near  Daphne;  according  to  another,  he  assumed 
the  purple,  and  maintained  a  precarious  dominion 
over  a  portion  of  Syria  and  the  adjacent  provinces 
for  three  years.  This  assertion  is  however  based 
on  no  good  foundation,  resting  as  it  does  on  the 
authority  of  certain  medals  now  universally  recog- 
nised as  spurious,  and  on  the  hesitating  testimony 
of  Trebellius  Pollio,  who  acknowledges  that,  eve* 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  the  statements  regard- 
ing this  matter  were  doubtful  and  contradictory. 
Neither  the  time  nor  manner  of  Balista's  death 
con  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  but  it  is  believed 
to  have  happened  about  264,  and  to  have  been 
contrived  by  Odenathus.  (Trcbell.  Pollio,  Tritf. 
Tyrann.  xvii.,  Uallien.  2,  &c. ;  see  Macrunl'8, 

OUKNATHUS,  QuiBTUH.)  [W.  R.] 

BALLO'NYMUS.  [ABnoLoNiMus.] 
BA'LSAMO,  THEODO'RUS,  a  celebrated 
Greek  canonist,  born  at  Constantinople,  where, 
under  Manuel  Comnenus,  he  filled  the  offices  of 
Maynae  Kcdtsim  (S.  Sophiae)  IHaconus,  A'omo- 
phylax,  and  Chartojtkylus.  Under  Isaac  Angel  us 
he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch  of  An- 
tioch,  about  1185  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Latins,  he  was  never  able  to  ascend  the  pa- 
triarchal throne,  and  all  the  business  of  the  patri- 
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arch  ate  was  conducted  at  Constantinople.  He  died 
about  1204.  Of  the  works  of  this  author  there  is 
no  complete  edition  :  they  are  scattered  among  va- 
rious collection*.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  em- 
peror Manuel  Comnenus  and  of  Michael  Anchialus, 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  he  composed  com- 
mentaries or  scholia  upon  the  Syntagma  and  the 
Nomocanon  of  Photius.  These  scholia  seem,  from 
external  evidence,  (though  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  among  critics  as  to  the  exact  date  of 
their  composition,)  to  have  been  begun  as  early  as 
1 1 66,  and  not  to  have  been  completed  before  1 1 92: 
They  are  of  much  use  in  illustrating  the  bearing  of 
the  imperial  law  of  Rome  upon  the  canon  law  of 
the  Greek  Church.  The  historical  accuracy  of 
Balsamo  has  been  questioned.  In  the  preface  of 
liis  commentary  upon  Photius,  he  refers  the  last 
revision  of  the*  Basilica  to  Constantinus  Porphyro- 
genitus ;  whereas  Attaliata,  Blastares,  Hanneno- 
pulus,  and  other  authorities,  concur  in  ascribing 
that  honour  to  Leo  the  Wise.  The  Syntagma  of 
Photius  (which  is  a  collection  of  canons  at  large), 
and  the  Nomocanon  (which  is  a  systematic  ab- 
stract), are  parts  of  a  single  plan  ;  but,  with  the 
scholia  of  Balsamo,  they  have  been  usually  edited 
separately.  The  scholia  on  the  Nomocanon  are 
best  given  in  Justelli  ct  Voelli  BiNiothrcu  Juris 
Canonici.  (Paris,  1661,  vol.  ii.  p.  789,  &c)  The 
Syntagma,  without  the  Nomocanon,  is  printed  with 
the  scholia  of  Balsamo  and  Zonaras  subjoined  to 
the  text  in  the  Synodiccm  of  Bishop  Beveridge.  In 
this  edition  much  use  is  ma  le  of  an  ancient  Bod- 
leian MS.,  which  supplies  the  lacunae  of  the  for- 
mer printed  edition  of  Paris,  1620.  A  further 
collation  of  Beveridge 's  text  with  three  MSS.  is 
given  in  Wolfii  Anccdota  Gracca  Sacra  et  I'ro- 
f'aua,  vol.  iv.  p.  113.  The  scholia  of  Balsamo,  un- 
like those  of  Zonaras,  treat  not  so  much  of  the 
sense  of  words  as  of  practical  questions,  and  the 
mode  of  reconciling  apparent  contradictions.  The 
text  of  Justinian's  collections  is  carefully  compared 
by  Balsamo  with  the  Basilica,  and  the  portions  of 
the  former  which  are  not  incorporated  in  the  latter 
are  regarded  by  him  as  having  no  validity  in  eccle- 
siastical matters. 

Other  genuine  works  of  Balsamo  are  extant 
His  book  MiAtTwK  Kai  dwoKptatwv,  and  his  an- 
swers to  the  questions  of  Marcus,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  are  given  by  Leunclavius.  (Jus.  Gr. 
Horn.  vol.  i.)  The  former  work  is  also  to  be  found 
in  Cotclerius,  Eve/.  G'r.  Aloiium. 

Several  works  have  been  erroneously  attributed 
to  Balsamo.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  a 
(•reek  collection  of  Ecclesiastical  Constitutions,  in 
three  books,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Digest, 
Code,  nnd  Novells  of  Justinian.  It  is  inserted, 
with  the  Latin  translation  of  Leunclavius,  in  Jus- 
telli ct  Voelli  Bill.  Jur.  Can.  vol.  ii.  F.  A.  Biener, 
however,  in  his  history  of  the  Authenticac  (Diss, 
i.  p.  16),  proved  that  this  collection  was  older 
than  Balsamo ;  and  in  his  history  of  the  Novells 
(p.  179),  he  referred  it  to  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Hcraclius.  (a.  d.  610 — 641.)  Heimbach 
(Anecdote,  voL  i.  pp.  xliv. — xlvii)  maintains,  in 
opposition  to  Biener,  that  the  collection  was  made 
Boon  after  the  time  of  Justin  II.  (565-8),  and 
that  foor  Novells  of  Hcraclius,  appended  to  the 
work,  arc  the  addition  of  a  later  compiler.  There 
is  extant  an  arrangement  of  Justinian's  Novells 
according  to  their  contents,  which  was  composed, 
as  Biener  has  shewn,  by  Athanasius  Scholasticus, 
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though  a  small  portion  of  it  had  been  previously 
printed  under  the  name  of  Balsamo.  (Hugo,  Horn. 
R.  R.  14.) 

The  Glntsa  ordinaria  of  the  Basilica,  which  was 
formed  in  the  12th  century  from  more  ancient  scho- 
lia, is,  without  sufficient  reason,  attributed  to  Bal- 
samo by  Assemani.  (BibL  Jur.  Orient^  ii.  p.  386.) 

Tigerstrom,  in  his  Arussere  GtschicJUe  des  Horn. 
RrrhU  (Berlin,  1841,  p.  331 ),  speaks  of  a  rifex"/*"* 
or  legal  manual,  of  Antiuckus  Balsamo,  as  extant  in 
MS. ;  but  he  docs  not  say  where,  nor  does  he  cite 
any  authority  for  the  fact.  As  Tigerstrom  is  often 
inaccurate,  we  suspect  that  Antiochus  is  put  by 
mistake  for  Theodoras,  and  that  the  Procheiron 
auctum  is  referred  to,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
by  C.  E.  Zacharia,  Ilistoriae  Juris  Graeco- Romatd 
]}  luteatios  §  48.  The  commencement  of  this  Pro- 
cheiron  was  published,  by  way  of  specimen,  by  Za- 
charia in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the 
Procheiron  of  the  emperor  Basilius.  (Heidelb.  1837.) 
The  Procheiron  Auctum  is  supposed  by  Biener  (in 
Savigny's  Journal,  voL  viii.  p.  276)  to  have  been 
rather  later  than  Balsamo,  from  whose  works  it 
borrows,  as  also  from  the  works  of  Joannes  Citrins, 
who  outlived  Balsamo.  (Beveridge,  Preface  to  the 
Synodicon,  §§  14 — 21 ;  Bach,  Hist.  Jur.  Rom.  ed. 
Stockmann,  p.  684  ;  Heimbach,  de  Basil.  Oriy.  pp. 
130,  132;  Biener,  OcscL  der  Now  pp.  210-218; 
Witte,  in  Rhein.  Afus.  fur  Jurisj).  iii.  p.  37,  n. ; 
Walter,  KirdumrtekL,  Bonn,  1842,  §  77.)  [J.T.O.] 

T.  BALVE'NTIUS,  a  centurion  of  the  first 
century  (primi  pili),  who  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  attack  made  by  Ambiorix  upon  Q.  Titurius 
Sabinus  b.  c  54.  (Caes.  D.  G.  v.  35.) 

M.  BAMBA'LIO,  a  man  of  no  account,  the 
father-in-law  of  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir,  who 
received  the  nickname  of  Bambalio  on  account  of  a 
hesitancy  in  his  speech.  His  full  name  was  M. 
Fulvius  Bambalio,  and  his  daughter  was  Fulvia : 
he  must  not  be  confounded  with  Q.  Fadius,  whose 
daughter  Fadia  was  Antony's  first  wife.  (Cic. 
PhU.  ii.  36,  iii.  6.) 

L.  BA'NTIUS,  of  Nob,  served  in  the  Boman 
army  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  b.  c.  216,  in  which 
he  was  dangerously  wounded  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Hannibal.  Having  been  kindly  treated 
by  Hannibal,  nnd  sent  home  laden  with  gift*,  he 
was  anxious  to  surrender  Nola  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians, but  wns  gained  over  to  the  Romans  by  the 
prudent  conduct  of  Mareellus,  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  Nola.  (Liv.  xxiii.  15  ;  Plut.  AfarctU.  10, 
Ac) 

BATH  I  US,  a  Greek  commentator  on  the 
Basilica  (cited  Btmlica,  vol.  vii.  p.  787,  ed.  Fa- 
brot).  His  date  and  history  are  uncertain,  but  he 
probably  lived  in  the  10th  or  1 1th  century.  Suarex 
(NotHia  Basilicorum,  §  39)  thinks  that  Baphius  is 
not  strictly  a  proper  name,  but  an  appellative  epi- 
thet given  to  an  annotator  on  the  Rubrics  of  the 
Basilica.  This  opinion  is  rejected  by  Bach.  (//«./. 
Jur.  Rom.  676,  n.  i.)  Tigerstrom  (Aettss.  Rum. 
Rechkpe*cA.  p.  330)  erroneously  calls  him  Salomon 
Baphius.  The  names  should  be  separated  by  a 
comma,  for  Salomon  is  a  distinct  scholiast  (cited 
Basilica,  vol.  iii.  p.  361 ).  [J.  T.  G.] 

BARB  A,  C  A  SSI  US,  a  friend  of  J.  Caesar, 
who  gave  Cicero  guards  for  his  villa,  when  Caesar 
paid  him  a  visit  in  a  c.  44.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  xiii.  52 ; 
comp.  Phil.  xiii.  2.) 

BARBATA,  the  bearded,  a  surname  of  Venus 
(Aphrodite)  among  the  Romans.  (Sen.  ad  ten. 
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It.  682.)  Macrobius  {Sat.  iii.  8)  also  mentions  a 
statue  of  Venus  in  Cyprus,  representing  the  god- 
dess with  a  beard,  in  female  attire,  but  resembling 
in  her  whole  figure  that  of  a  man.  (Comp.  Suidas, 
».  r.  'A^poiiTTj ;  Hesych.  #.  v.  'A<pp6&troi.)  The 
idea  of  Venus  thus  being  a  mixture  of  the  male 
and  female  nature,  seems  to  belong  to  a  Tory  late 
period  of  antiquity.  (Voss,  MyUtol.  Iiru-fe,  ii.  p. 
282,  Ac.)  [L.S.] 

BARBATIO,  commander  of  the  household 
troops  under  the  Cne*ar  Gallus,  arrested  his  mas- 
ter, by  command  of  Constantius,  at  Pctoviura  in 
Noricnm,  and  thenee,  after  stripping  him  of  the 
ensigns  of  his  dignity,  conducted  him  to  Pola  in 
Istria,  a.  d.  354.  In  return  for  his  services,  he  was 
promoted,  upon  the  death  of  Silvanus,  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  the  infantry  (pe/litum  muiji$ter),n\\A  was 
•ent  with  an  army  of  25,000  or  30,000  men  to  co- 
operate with  Julian  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Alcmanni  in  356  ;  but  be  treacherously  deserted 
him,  either  through  envy  of  Julian,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  secret  instructions  of  the  emperor.  In 
358,  he  defeated  the  Juthungi,  who  had  invaded 
Rhaetia  ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  be- 
headed by  command  of  Constantius,  in  consequence 
of  an  imprudent  letter  which  his  wife  had  written 
him,  and  which  the  emperor  thought  indicated 
treasonable  designs  on  his  part.  (Anim.  Marc.  xiv. 
11,  xvi.  11,  xvii.  6,  xviii.  3;  Liban.  Ond.  x. 
p.  273.) 

M.  BARB  ATI  US,  a  friend  of  J.  Caesar,  and 
afterwards  quaestor  of  Antony  in  a  c.  40.  (Cic. 
f'hU.  xiii.  2;  Appian,  D.  C.  v.  31.)  His  name 
occurs  on  a  coin  of  Antonv  :  the  obverse  of  which 
is  M.  Ant.  Imp.  Ave.  IIIvih.  R.  P.  C,  M.  Bar- 
bat.  Q.  P.,  where  there  can  be  little  doubt  thnt 
M.  Bakbat.  signifies  M.  Barbatius,  and  not  Bar- 
batus,  as  Ursinus  and  others  have  conjectured, 
who  make  it  a  surname  of  the  Valeria  gens.  The 
letters  Q.  P.  probably  signify  Quaestor  I'ropraetor*. 
(Comp.  Kckhcl,  v.  p.  334.)  " 

This  M.  Bnrbatius  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Birbariut  Philippus  mentioned  by  Ulpinn  (Dig.  1. 
tit.  14.  s.  3),  where  Burbarius  is  only  a  false  read- 
ing for  Barlia/ius,  and  also  the  same  as  the  Bar- 
bius  Philippicus,  sjtoken  of  by  Suidas.  (».  r.)  We 
learn  from  Ulpian  and  Suidas  that  M.  Barbatius 
was  a  runaway  slave,  who  ingratiated  himself 
into  the  favour  of  Antony,  and  through  his  in- 
fluence obtained  the  pmetorship  under  the  trium- 
virs. While  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  in 
the  forum  he  was  recognixed,  we  are  told,  by  his 
old  master,  but  privately  purchased  his  freedom  by 
a  large  sum  of  money.  (Comp.  Garaton.  ad  Cic. 
Phil.  xiii.  2.) 

BARBATUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
Horatia  gens.  Barbutus  was  also  a  surname  of  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio,  consul  in  B.  c  328  [Scipio"|,  of 
the  Quinctii  Cnpitolini  [Capitolinus],  and  of  M. 
Valerius  MessaJla, consul  in  a  c.  12.  [Mkssalla.J 

1.  M.  IIorath  s  M.  p.  M.  n.  Barbatir,  was 
one  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of  the  second 
decemvirs,  when  they  resolved  to  continue  their 
power  beyond  their  year  of  office.  In  the  tumult 
which  followed  the  death  of  Virginia,  Valerius 
Poplicola  and  Horatius  Barbutus  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  popular  movement  ;  and  when 
the  plebeians  seceded  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  Valerius 
and  Homtius  were  sent  to  them  by  the  senate,  as 
the  only  acceptable  deputies,  to  negotiate  the  terms 
of  peace.    The  right  of  appwd  and  the  tribunes 
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were  restored  to  the  plebs,  and  a  full  indemnity 
granted  to  all  engaged  in  the  secession.  The 
decemvirate  was  al»o  abolished,  and  the  two  friends 
of  the  plebs,  Valerius  and  Horatius,  were  elected 
consuls,  a  c.  449.  The  liberties  of  the  plebs 
were  still  further  confirmed  in  their  consulship  by 
the  passing  of  the  celebrated  Valtr'uic  llorutuic 
Isyes.  [Poplicola.]  Horatius  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Sabines,  which  inspired  them  with 
such  dread  of  Rome,  that  they  did  not  take  up 
arms  again  for  the  next  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
The  senate  out  of  spite  refused  Horatius  a  triumph, 
but  he  celebrated  one  without  their  consent,  by 
command  of  the  populus.  (Liv.  iii.  39,  &c,  49, 
50,53,  55,  61—63;  Dionvs.  xi.  5,  22,  38,  45, 
48  ;  Cic,  de  Hep.  ii.31;  Diod.  xii.  26  ;  Zonax. 
vii.  18.) 

2.  L.  Horatius  Barbatus,  consular  tribune, 
a  r.  425.   (Liv.  iv.  3.5.) 

BARBILLUS  (Bd>$iAAoi),  an  astrologer  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  (Dion  Cass.  Lxvi. 
9.)  He  was  retained  and  consulted  by  the  em- 
peror, though  all  of  his  profession  were  forbidden 
the  city.  He  obtained  the  establishment  of  the 
games  at  Ephesus,  which  received  their  name  from 
him,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  Arundelian  Mar- 
bles, p.  71,  and  discussed  in  a  note  in  Reimar's 
edition  of  Dion  Cass.  vol.  ii.  p.  1084.        [A.  G.J 

BARBUCALLUS,  JOANNES  ('I«aW  Bap. 
€ovk<x\\os)%  the  author  of  eleven  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  From  internal  evidence  his 
date  is  fixed  by  Jacobs  about  a.  n.  551.  The 
Scholiast  derives  his  name  from  Barbucale,  a  city 
of  Spain  within  the  Ebro  mentioned  by  Polybius 
and  Stephanus.  The  name  of  the  city  as  actually 
given  by  Polybius  (iii.  14),  Stephanus  Byzantinas 
(*.  r.),  and  Livy  (xxi.  5),  is  Arbucale  ('Ap6*owc<fAT)) 
or  Arbocala,  probably  the  modern  Albucella.  [P.S.J 

BA'HBULA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patri- 
cian A  em  ilia  gens. 

1.  0.  Akmilius  Q.  r.  L.  n.  Barbula,  consul 
in  B.  c.  317,  in  which  year  a  treaty  was  made  with 
the  Apulian  Teates,  Ncrulum  taken  by  Barbula, 
nnd  Apulia  entirely  subdued.  (Liv.  ix.  20,  21  ; 
Diod.  xix.  17.)  Barbula  was  consul  again  in  311, 
and  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Etrus- 
cans, with  whom  he  fought  an  indecisive  battle 
according  to  Livy.  (ix.  30 — 32  ;  Diod.  xx.  3.) 
The  Fasti,  however,  assign  him  a  triumph  over  the 
Etrnscans,  but  this  Niebuhr  (Rom.  I1i*t.  iii.  p. 
278)  thinks  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the 
family,  more  especially  as  the  next  campaign 
against  the  Etruscans  was  not  opened  as  if  the  Ro- 
mans had  been  previously  conquerors. 

2.  L.  Abmimck  (j.  f.  Q.  n.  Bakbvla,  son  of 
No.  1,  was  consul  in  a  c.  281.  The  Tarentinos 
had  rejected  with  the  vilest  insult  the  terms  of 
peace  which  had  been  offered  by  Postumius,  the 
Roman  ambassador ;  but  as  the  republic  had  both 
the  Etruscans  and  Sam ni tea  to  contend  with,  it 
was  unwilling  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  the  Ta- 
rentines,  nnd  accordingly  sent  the  consul  Barbula 
towards  Tarcntum  with  instructions  to  offer  the 
same  terms  of  peace  as  Postumius  had,  but  if  they 
were  again  rejected  to  make  war  against  the  city. 
The  Tarcntines,  however,  adhered  to  their  former 
resolution  ;  but  as  they  were  tumble  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  Romans,  they  invited 
Pyrrhus  to  their  assistance.  As  soon  as  Bnrbuki 
became  rcquninted  with  their  determination,  he 
proseiutcd  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour,  beat 
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the  Tarentines  in  the  open  field,  and  took  several 
of  their  towns.  Alarmed  at  hit  progress,  and 
trusting  to  his  clemency,  as  be  had  treated  the 
prisoners  kindly  nnd  dismissed  some  without  ran- 
som, the  Tnrenlinea  appointed  Ajris,  a  friend  of 
the  Romans,  general  with  unlimited  powers.  But 
the  arrival  of  Cineas,  the  chief  minister  of  Pyrrhus, 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  caused  this  ap- 
pointment to  be  annulled  ;  and  as  soon  as  Milo 
landed  with  part  of  the  king's  forces,  he  marched 
against  Barbula  and  attacked  the  army  as  it  was 
passing  along  a  narrow  road  by  the  sea-coast.  By 
the  side  of  the  road  were  precipitous  mountains, 
and  the  Tarentine  fleet  lay  at  anchor  ready  to 
discharge  missiles  at  the  Roman  army  as  it  march- 
ed by.  The  army  would  probably  have  been 
destroyed,  had  not  Barbula  covered  his  troops  by 
placing  the  Tarentine  prisoners  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  would  have  become  tho  first  object  of 
the  enemy's  artillery.  Barbula  thus  led  his  army 
by  in  safety,  as  the  Tarentincs  would  not  injure 
their  own  countrymen. 

Barbula  continued  in  southern  Italy  after  the 
expiration  of  his  consulship  as  proconsul.  lie 
gained  victories  over  the  Samnites  and  Sallcntines, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Fasti,  which  record  his  tri- 
umph over  these  people,  as  well  as  over  the 
Etruscans,  in  Quinctilis  of  280.  (Zonar.  viii.  2; 
OroB.  iv.  1 ;  Appian,  Samn.  p.  58,  Sec,  ed.  Schw. ; 
Dionys.  Etc.  p.  2342,  &c.,  ed.  Ueiske  ;  Krontin. 
Strut,  i.  4.  §  1,  where  Aemilius  Paullus  is  a  mis- 
take.) 

3.  M.  Armilius  L.  p.  Q.  n.  Barbula,  son  of 
No.  2,  was  consul  in  R.  c.  230,  and  had  in  con- 
junction with  his  colleague  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  the  Ligurians.  (Zonar.  viii.  19.)  Zonaras 
•ays  (/.  c),  that  when  the  CurUtayiniaH*  heard  of 
the  Ligurian  war,  they  resolved  to  march  against 
Rome,  but  that  they  relinquished  their  design 
when  the  consuls  came  into  their  country,  and  re- 
ceived the  Romans  as  friends.  This  is  evidently 
•  blunder,  and  must  in  all  probability  be  referred 
to  the  Gauls,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Polybius  (ii. 
21),  were  in  a  state  of  great  ferment  about  this 
time  owing  to  the  lex  Flaminia,  which  had  been 
passed  about  two  years  previously,  B.  c.  232,  for 
the  division  of  the  Picentian  land. 

4.  Barbula  purchased  Marcus,  the  legate  of 
Brutus,  who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs 
in  B.  c  43,  and  who  pretended  that  he  was  a  slave  in 
order  to  escape  death.  Barbula  took  Marcus  with 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  recognized  at  the  city- 
gates  by  one  of  Barbula**  friends.  Barbula,  by  means 
of  Agrippa,  obtained  the  pardon  of  Marcus  from 
Octavianus.  Marcus  uftcrwards  became  one  of  the 
friends  of  Octavianus,  and  commanded  part  of  his 
forces  at  the  battle  of  Actiura,  B.  c.  31.  Here  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  returning  the  kindness  of  his  for- 
mer master.  Barbula  had  served  under  Antony,  and 
after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  He,  too,  prdtended  to  be  a  slave,  and 
was  purchased  by  Marcus,  who  procured  his  par- 
don from  Aigustus,  and  both  of  them  subsequently 
obtained  the  consulship  at  the  same  time.  Such 
is  the  statement  of  Appian  (U.  C.  iv.  49),  who  does 
not  give  us  either  the  gentile  or  family  name  of 
Marcus,  nor  does  he  tell  us  whether  Barbula  be- 
longed to  the  Aemilia  gens.  The  Fasti  do  not 
contain  any  consul  of  the  name  of  Barbula,  but  he 
and  his  friends  may  have  been  consuls  suflecti,  the 
names  of  all  of  whom  arc  not  preserved. 


BARDKSANES. 

BARCA,  the  surname  of  the  great  I  lam  Hear, 
the  father  of  Hanibal.  [Hamilcak.]  It  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Barak,  which  sig- 
nifies lightning.  Niebuhr  (Rom.  Hist,  iii.  p.  Gft'j) 
says,  that  Barca  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  i.amo 
of  a  house,  but  merely  as  a  surname  of  Hamilcar  : 
but,  however  this  may  be,  we  find  that  the  family 
to  which  he  belonged  was  distinguished  subse- 
|  qucntly  as  the  **  Barcine  family,"  and  the  war  and 
j  democrat ical  party  as  the  44  Barcine  party."  (LiT. 
I  xxi.  2,  9,  xxiii.  13,  xxviii.  12,  xxx.  7,  42.) 
BARDANES.  [Arsacrs  XXI^p.  358.] 
BARDESANES,  a  Syrian  writer,  whose  his- 
tory is  involved  in  partial  obscurity,  owing  to  the 
perplexed  and  somewhat  contradictory  notices  of 
him  that  are  furnished  by  ancient  authorities. 
He  was  born  at  Edessa  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century, 
and  perhaps  in  the  beginning  of  the  third.  The 
Ed  esse  ne  Chronicle  (Assemani,  DM.  Orient  i. 
389)  fixes  the  year  of  his  birth  to  a.  d.  J 54 ;  and 
Epiphanius  (Ilaer.  56)  mentions,  that  he  lived  in 
favour  with  Abgar  liar  Manu,  who  reigned  at 
Edessa  from  A.  n.  152  to  A.  0.  187.  It  is  difficult 
to  decide  whether  he  was  originally  educated  in 
the  principles  of  the  famous  Gnostic  teacher  Valen- 
tinus  (as  Euscbius  seems  to  intubate),  or  whether 
(as  Epiphanius  implies)  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
Christian  faith  nnd  afterwards  embraced  the 
Valentinian  heresy.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he 
eventually  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  Valentinus 
and  founded  a  school  of  his  own.  For  an  account 
of  the  leading  principles  of  his  theology  see 
Moshcim,  dc  Rebus  Chrittuui.  ante  Consttantinutn 
AT.  pp.  395—397,  or  C.  W.  F.  Walch's  KeUer- 
histnrie,  vol.  i.  pp.  415  —  422. 

Bardcsancs  wrote  much  against  various  sects  of 
heretics,  especially  against  the  school  of  Marcion. 
His  talents  are  reported  to  have  been  of  an  elevated 
order,  and  Jerome,  referring  to  those  of  his  works 
which  had  been  translated  out  of  Syriac  into  Greek, 
observes,  44  Si  autera  tantavis  est  et  fulgor  in  inter- 
pretatione,  quantam  putamus  in  sermone^proprio.1* 
He  elsewhere  mentions  that  the  writings  of  Bar- 
desanes  were  held  in  high  repute  among  the 
philosophers.  Eusebius,  in  his  Prwparatio  Evan- 
yrJica  (vL  10),  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  the 
dialogue  on  Fate  by  this  writer,  and  it  undoubtedly 
displays  abilities  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  This  frag- 
ment is  published  by  Grabc,  in  his  SpicUegium  S3. 
J'utrum%  vol.  i.  pp.  289-299  ;  and  by  Orelli,  in  the 
collection  entitled  Alexandria  A  mmonii,  Plotini,Bar- 
t/rsanis,  ^v.,  de  Fato,  quae  sujxrsvnt,  Turici,  1824. 
Grabc  there  shews  that  the  writer  of  the  Reeog- 
nitionesy  falsely  ascribed  to  Clemens  Romanua,  has 
committed  plagiarism  by  wholesale  upon  Bardesancs. 
It  appears  from  this  fragment  that  the  charge  of 
fatalism,  preferred  against  Bardesancs  by  Augus- 
tin,  is  entirely  groundless.  It  is  acutely  conjec- 
tured by  Col  berg  (de  Grig,  et  Progress.  Haeres.  p. 
140),  that  Augustin  knew  this  work  of  Bardesancs 
only  by  its  title,  and  hastily  concluded  that  it 
contained  a  defence  of  fatalism.  Eusebius  says  that 
this  work  was  inscribed  to  Antoninus,  and  Jerome 
declares  that  this  was  the  emperor  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  ;  but  it  was  most  probably  Antoninus  Vents, 
who,  in  his  expedition  ngainst"  the  Parthians,  was 
at  Edessa  in  the  year  165. 

Eusebius  mentions  that  Bardesanes  wrote  several 
works  concerning  the  persecution  of  the  Christiana, 
The  majority  of  the  learned  suppose  that  this  was 
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the  persecution  under  Marcus  Antoninus.  We 
learn  from  Ephrem  the  Syrian  that  Bardesanes  com- 
posed, in  his  native  tongue,  no  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Psalms  elegantly  versified.  On  this 
subject  see  Hahn,  liardesuues  Gnotticus  Syrorum 
primus  Hymnoltyus,  Lips.  1819.  Bardesanes  had  a 
son,  Harmonius  (incorrectly  called  Uatnnionius  by 
Lumper),  whom  Sozomen  styles  a  man  of  learning, 
and  specially  skilled  in  music.  (Hut.  Ecctes.  iii. 
16  ;  comp.  Theodoret,  Hist.  Ecdes.  iv.  29.)  He 
was  devoted  to  his  father's  opinions,  and,  by  adapt- 
ing popular  melodies  to  the  words  in  which  they 
were  conveyed,  he  did  harm  to  the  cause  of  ortho- 
doxy. To  counteract  this  mischief,  Ephrem  set 
new  and  evangelical  words  to  the  tunes  of  Harmo- 
nius which,  in  this  improved  adaptation,  long 
continued  in  vogue. 

In  the  writings  of  Porphyry  (de  A brtinentia,  iv. 
1 7,  and  also  in  his  fragment  de  Styge),  a  Barde- 
sanes Babyloniu*  is  mentioned,  whom  Vossius 
{de  Hint.  Grace  iv.  17).  Struna  (Hist.  JJar- 
desanis  et  Bardesanistarum)^  Hecren  (Stobaei  Eclog. 
P.  i.j,  and  Harles  (Fabric  BiiL  Grace,  iv.  p.  '247) 
represent  as  altogether  a  different  person  from 
Bardesanes  of  Edessa.  Dodwell  (Diss,  ad  Ire- 
naeum.  iv.  35)  identities  the  Babylonian  Bardesanes 
with  the  Syrian  Gnostic,  and  maintains  that  he 
flourished,  not  under  Marcus  Antoninus,  but  Ela- 
gabalus  ;  and  in  this  last  position  Orabe  concurs. 
(S}>icil.  i.  317.)  Lardner  conceives  that  the  his- 
torical and  chronological  difficulties  may  be  satis- 
factorily adjusted  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  same 
individual  who  had  acquired  an  early  reputation 
in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  was  still  living, 
in  the  full  blaze  of  his  celebrity,  under  Elagabolus. 
His  reasoning  on  the  question  is  very  sound  ;  yet 
an  attentive  consideration  of  the  ancient  authorities 
disposes  us  to  agree  with  Vossius  and  Heeren.  The 
Bardesanes  mentioned  by  Porphyry  wrote  concern- 
ing the  IndianGyranosophista.  ( Euseb. Hist.  Juries. 
iv.  30  ;  Jerome,  de  Yiris  Illustr.  c.  33  ;  Sozomen, 
Theodoret,  and  the  Edessene  Chronicle.  The 
chief  modern  authorities  are  the  works  of  Cave, 
Tdlemont,  and  Remi  Ceillier  ;  Beau  sob  re,  His- 
toire  de  Manichec,  vol.  ii.  p.  128  ;  Ittig, 

Append.  Diss,  de  Haeresiarch.  sect.  ii.  G.  §  85  ;  I 
Buddeus,  Diss,  de  hew  res.  Valentin.  §xviiL;  Lardner, 
Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  part  ii.  ch.  28, 
§  12  ;  Burton's  Lectures  upon  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, LecL  xx.  vol.  ii.  pp.  182 — 185  ;  Neander, 
GescL  der  Christ  Rcliyion,  $c.  L  L  p.  112,  ii.  pp. 
632,  647,  743;  and  Orabe,  Mosheim,  Walch,  and 
Hahn,  //.  c.)  [J.  M.  M.] 

BARDYLIS  or  BARDYLLIS  (Bd>3oA«, 
lUp&vMit),  the  Illyrian  chieftain,  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  a  collier,  — next,  tho  leader  of  a 
band  of  freebooters,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
famous  for  bis  equity  in  the  distribution  of  plun- 
der—and ultimately  to  have  raised  himself  to  the 
supreme  power  in  Illyria.  (Wesseling,  ad  Diod. 
xvi.  4,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to.)  He 
supported  Argacus  against  Amynuis  II.  in  his 
struggle  for  the  throne  of  Macedonia  [see  p.  154, 
b.J  ;  and  from  Diodorus  (xvi.  2)  it  appears  that 
Amyntaa,  after  his  restoration  to  his  kingdom,  was 
obliged  to  purchase  peace  of  Bardylis  by  tribute, 
and  to  deliver  up  as  a  hostage  his  youngest  son, 
Philip,  who,  according  to  this  account  (which 
seems  far  from  the  truth),  was  committed  by  the 
Illyrians  to  the  custody  of  the  Thebans.  (Diod. 
«tl  2  ;  comp.  Wesseling,  ad  loc. ;  Diod.  xv.  67  ; 


Plut.  Pelop.  26  ;  Just.  vii.  5.)  The  incursions  of 
Bardylis  into  Macedonia  we  find  continued  in  the 
reign  of  Perdiccas  III.,  who  fell  in  a  battle  against 
him  in  a  c.  360.  (Diod.  xvi.  2.)  When  Philip, 
in  the  ensuing  year,  was  preparing  to  invade 
Illyria,  Bardylis,  who  was  now  90  years  old, 
having  proposed  terms  of  peace  which  Philip  re- 
jected, led  forth  his  troops  to  meet  the  enemy,  and 
was  defeated  and  probably  slain  in  the  battle 
which  ensued.  Plutarch  mentions  a  daughter  of 
his,  called  Bircenna,  who  was  married  to  Pyrrhus 
of  Epeirus.  (Diod.  xvi.  4  ;  Just,  vii.  6  ;  Luciau, 
Macrob.  10;  Plut.  Pyrr.  9.)  [E.  E.J 

BA'REA  SORANUS,  must  not  be  confouuded 
with  Q.  Marcius  Barea,  who  was  consul  sullectcs 
in  A.  D.  26.  The  gentile  name  of  Burea  So  ran  us 
seems  to  have  been  Servilius,  as  Scrvilia  was  the 
name  of  his  daughter.  Soranus  was  consul  sutf'ectus 
in  a.  D.  52  under  Claudius,  and  afterwards  pro- 
consul of  Asia.  Bv  his  justice  and  real  in  the 
administration  of  the  province  he  incurred  tho 
hatred  of  Nero,  and  was  accordingly  accused  by 
Ostorius  Sabinus,  a  Roman  knight,  in  a.  d.  66. 
The  charges  brought  against  him  were  his  intimacy 
with  Rubelliua  Plautus  [PlautunJ,  and  the  de- 
sign of  gaining  over  the  province  of  Asia  for  tho 
purpose  of  a  revolution.  His  daughter  Scrvilia 
was  also  accused  for  having  given  money  to  the 
Magi,  whom  she  had  consulted  respecting  her 
father's  danger :  she  was  under  tweuty  years  of 
age,  and  was  the  wife  of  Annius  Pollio,  who  had 
been  banished  by  Nero.  Both  Soranus  and  his 
daughter  were  condemned  to  death,  and  were 
allowed  to  choose  the  mode  of  their  execution. 
The  chief  witness  against  father  and  daughter  was 
P.  Egnatius  Ccler,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  formerly  a 
client  and  also  the  teacher  of  Soranus  ;  to  whoso 
act  of  villany  Juvenal  alludes  (iii.  1 16), 

*  Stoicus  occidit  Baream,  delator  amicum, 
Discipulumque  senex." 
Egnatius  received  great  rewards  from  Nero,  but 
was  afterwards  accused  by  Musonius  Rufus  under 
Vespasian,  and  condemned  to  death.  (Tac  Ann. 
xii.  53,  xvi.  21,  23,  30—33,  Hist.  iv.  10,  40  ; 
Dion  Cass.  lxii.  26  ;  Schol.  ad  Juv.  i.  33,  vi. 
551.) 

BARES.  [BAanas.] 

BA'ROASUS  (Bdpyatros),  a  son  of  Heracles 
and  Barge,  from  whom  the  town  of  Bargasa  in 
Cariu  derived  its  name.  He  had  been  expelled  by 
Lamus,  the  son  of  Omphale.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
Bdfryaoa.)  [L.  S.J 

BA'ROYLUS  (BapyvXos),  a  friend  of  Bollero- 
phon,  who  was  killed  by  Pegasus,  and  in  comme- 
moration of  whom  Bellerophon  gave  to  a  town  in 
Cnria  the  name  of  Bargyla.  (Steph.  Byz.  *.  v. 
&apyu\a.)  [L.  S.J 

BA'RNABAS  (BapraSat),  one  of  the  early  in- 
spired teachers  of  Christianity,  was  originally  named 
Joseph,  and  received  the  apellation  Barnabas  from 
the  apostles.  To  the  few  details  in  his  life  supplied 
by  the  New  Testament  various  additions  have  been 
made  ;  none  of  which  are  certainly  true,  while 
many  of  them  ore  evidently  false.  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  Eusebius,  and  others,  affirm,  that  Barna- 
bas was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  sent  forth  by 
our  Lord  himself  to  preach  the  gospeL  Baron i us 
and  some  others  have  maintained,  that  Barnabas 
not  only  preached  the  gospel  in  Italy,  but  founded 
the  church  in  Milan,  of  which  they  say  he  was  the 
first  bishop.    That  this  opinion  rests  on  no  suift- 
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cient  evidence  it  ably  shewn  by  the  candid  Tille- 
monL  (Mtmoiret,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  657,  &c)  Some 
other  fabulous  stories  concerning  Barnabas  are  re- 
lated by  Alexander,  a  monk  of  Cyprus,  whose  age 
is  doubtful ;  by  Thcodorus  Lector ;  and  in  the  Cle- 
mentina, the  Recognitions  of  Clemens,  and  the 
spurious  Potato  Barnobae  in  Cypro,  forged  in  the 
uarae  of  Mark. 

Tertullian,  in  his  treatise  Mdc  Pudicitia,"  ascribes 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  Barnabac;  but  this 
opinion,  though  probably  shared  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  is  destitute  of  all  probability. 

A  gospel  ascribed  to  Barnabas  is  held  in  great 
reverence  among  the  Turks,  and  has  been  translated 
into  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English.  It  seems  to  be  the 
production  of  a  Gnostic,  disfigured  by  the  interpo- 
lations of  some  Mohammedan  writer.  (Fabric.  Co- 
dex Apocryphus  Aron"  Testamcnti,  Pars  Tertia,  pp. 
373-394  ;*  White's  Hampton  Lectures.) 

Respecting  the  epistle  attributed  to  Barnabas 
great  diversity  of  opinion  baa  prevailed  from  the 
date  of  its  publication  by  Hugh  Menard,  in  1645, 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  external  evidenco 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  its  genuineness ;  for  the 
epistle  is  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  the  coadjutor  of 
Paul,  no  fewer  than  seven  times  by  Clemens  Alcx- 
andrinus,  and  twice  by  Origen.  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, however,  though  they  held  the  epistle  to  be 
a  genuine  production  of  Barnabas,  yet  did  not  ad- 
mit it  into  the  canon.  When  we  come  to  examine 
the  contents  of  the  epistle,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive how  any  serious  believer  in  divine  revelation 
could  ever  think  of  ascribing  a  work  full  of  such 
gross  absurdities  and  blunders  to  a  teacher  endowed 
with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  author's  name  was  Barnabas,  and  that  the 
Alexandrian  fathers,  finding  its  contents  so  accord- 
ant with  their  system  of  allegorical  interpretation, 
came  very  gladly  to  the  precipitate  conclusion  that 
it  was  composed  by  the  associate  of  Paul. 

This  epistle  is  found  in  several  Greek  manu- 
scripts appended  to  Polycarp's  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians.  An  old  Latin  translation  of  the  epistle  of 
Barnabas  was  found  in  the  abbey  of  Corbey  ;  and, 
on  comparing  it  with  the  Greek  manuscripts,  it  was 
discovered  that  they  all  of  them  want  the  first  foot 
chapters  and  part  of  the  fifth.  The  Latin  transla- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  is  destitute  of  the  Lost  four 
chapters  contained  in  the  Greek  codices.  An  edi- 
tion of  this  epistle  was  prepared  by  Usher,  and 
printed  at  Oxford  ;  bat  it  perished,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  pages,  in  the  great  fire  nt  Oxford  in 
1644.  The  following  are  the  principal  editions: 
in  1645,  4to.  at  Paris;  this  edition  was  prepared 
by  Menard,  and  brought  out  after  his  death  by 
Luke  d'Achcrry  ;  in  1646,  by  Isaac  Vossius,  ap- 
pended to  his  edition  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius ; 
in  1655,  4to.  at  II elmstadt,  edited  by  Mader;  in 
1672,  with  valuable  notes  by  the  editor,  in  Cotele- 
rius's  edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  :  it  is  includ- 
ed in  both  of  Le  Clcrc's  republications  of  this  work ; 
in  1680,  Isaac  Vossins's  edition  was  republished ; 
in  1685,  12mo.  at  Oxford,  an  edition  superintended 
by  Bishop  Fell,  and  containing  the  few  surviving 
fragments  of  Usher's  notes ;  in  the  same  year,  in  the 
Varia  Sacra  of  Stephen  Le  Moync  ;  the  first  volume 
containing  long  prolegomena,  and  the  second  pro- 
lit  hut  very  learned  Annotations  to  this  epistle  ; 
in  1746,  8vo.  in  Russel's  edition  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers;  in  1788,  in  the  first  volume  of  fiallandi's 
BMuMkc*,  I'atrum;  in  10-J9,  3vo.  by  llefelc,  in 


I  his  first,  and,  in  1842,  in  his  second  edition  of  the 
Patres  ApostiJicL  In  English  we  have  one  transla- 
tion of  this  epistle  by  Archbishop  Wake,  originally 
published  in  1693  and  often  reprinted.  Among  tho 
German  translations  of  it,  the  best  are  by  Rossler, 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  Bibliotkelc  der  Kirckenviiter% 
and  by  Hefcle,  in  his  Das  Sendsckreiben  dts  Apos- 
Uh  Barnabas  anfs  New  unUrtuchU,  Ubersetzt,  umt 
eriddrt.  Tubingen,  1840.  [J.  M.  M.] 

BARRUS,  T.  BETU'CIUS,  of  Asculum,  a 
town  in  Picenum,  is  described  by  Cicero  (Brut. 
46),  as  the  most  eloquent  of  all  orators  out  of 
Rome.  In  Cicero's  time  several  of  his  orations 
delivered  at  Asculum  were  extant,  and  also  one 
against  Caepio,  which  was  spoken  at  Rome.  This 
Caepio  was  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  who  perished  in 
the  social  war,  a  c,  90.  [Cakpio.") 

BARSANU'PHIUS  (BofxwoiJ^oj)*  a  monk 
of  Gaza,  about  548  a.  n.,  was  the  author  of  some 
works  on  aceticism,  which  are  preserved  in  MS. 
in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna  and  the  royal 
library  at  Paris.  (Cave,  HisL  Lit.  sub.  ann.)  [P.S.] 

BARSINE  (Bo^tiVtj).  1.  Daughter  of  Art* 
bazus,  the  satrap  of  Bithynia,  and  wife  of  Memnon 
the  Rhodian.  In  ac.  334,  tho  year  of  Alexander's 
invasion  of  Asia,  she  and  her  children  were  sent 
by  Memnon  to  Dorcius  III.  as  hostages  for  his 
fidelity ;  and  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  Damascus 
was  betrayed  to  the  Macedonians,  she  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Alexander,  by  whom  she  became  the  mo- 
ther of  a  son  named  Hercules.  On  Alexander's 
death,  a  c  3*23,  a  claim  to  the  throne  on  this  boy 'a 
behalf  was  unsuccessfully  urged  by  Nearchus. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  of  Diodorua 
and  Justin,  it  appears  that  he  was  brought  up  at 
Pergamus  under  his  mother's  care,  and  that  sho 
shared  his  fate  when  (a  c.  309)  Polysperchon  was 
induced  by  Cassandcr  to  murder  him.  (Plut.  Alex. 
21,  Hum,  1;  Diod.  rvii.  23,  xx.  20,  28;  Curt, 
iii.  13.  §  14,  x.  6.  §  10;  Just.  xL  10,  xiii.  2,  xv.2; 
Pans.  ix.  7.)  Plutarch  (Eum.  Lc)  mentions  a 
sister*  of  hers,  of  the  same  name,  whom  Alexan- 
der gave  in  marriage  to  Eumenes  at  the  grand 
nuptials  at  Susa  in  a  c.  324  ;  but  see  Arrian,  A  nab. 
viL  p.  148,  e. 

2.  Known  also  by  the  name  of  Statcira,  was  the 
elder  daughter  of  Dareius  III.,  and  became  tho 
bride  of  Alexander  at  Susa,  a  c  324.  Within  a 
year  after  Alexander's  death  she  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  Roxana,  acting  in  concert  with  tho 
regent  Pcrdiccas,  through  fear  of  Barsine's  giving 
birth  to  a  son  whose  claims  might  interfere  with 
those  of  her  own.  (Plut.  Alex.  70,  77;  Are.  A  nab. 
vii.  p.  148,  d. ;  Diod.  xvil  107.)  Justin  (xi  10) 
seems  to  confound  this  Barsine  with  the  one  men- 
tioned above.  [E.  E.] 

BARSUMAS  or  BARSAUMAS,  bishop  of 
Nisibis  (435-485  a.  v.),  was  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent leaders  of  the  Ncstorians.  His  efforts  gained 
for  Nestorianism  in  Persia  numerous  adherents, 
and  the  patronage  of  the  king,  Pherozes,  who,  at 
the  instigation  of  Barsumas,  expelled  from  his 
kingdom  the  opponents  of  the  Nestorians,  and  al- 
lowed the  latter  to  erect  Seleuceia  and  Ctesiphon 
into  a  patriarchal  sec  He  was  the  author  of  some 
polemical  works,  which  are  lost.  He  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Barsumas,  an  abbot,  who  was 
condemned  for  Eutychianism  by  the  council  ot 

•  Perhaps  a  half-sister,  a  daughter  of  Artabazus 

by  the  sister  of  Meinnon  and  Mentor. 
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Chalcedon,  aud  afterwards  spread  the  tenets  of 
Eutyches  through  Syria  and  Armenia,  about  a.  n. 
4f>0.  (Axeman,  Bibliotlt.  Orient,  ii.  pp.  1-10,  and 
preliminary  Dissertation,  iiL  pt.  1.  p.  60'.)  [P.S.] 

BARTHOLOMAEUS  (BapdoKopawt),  one  of 
the  twelve  apostles  of  our  Lord.  Eusebius  (//.  E. 
v.  10)  informs  us,  that  when  Pantaenus  visited  the 
Indians,  he  found  in  their  possession  a  Hebrew 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  their  fathers  had  re- 
ceived from  Bartholomew.  The  story  is  confirmed 
by  Jerome,  who  relates  that  this  Hebrew  Gospel 
was  brought  to  Alexandria  by  Pantaenus.  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  determine  who  these  Indians 
were;  but  Mosheim  and  Neander,  who  identify 
them  with  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix,  are 
probably  in  the  right.  The  time,  place,  and  man- 
ner of  "the  death  of  Bartholomew  are  altogether 
uncertain.  There  was  an  apocryphal  gospel  falsely 
attributed  to  him,  which  is  condemned  by  Pope 
Gelasius  in  his  decree  de  Librit  Apocryphit.  (Tille- 
mont,  Mtmoires,  voL  i.  pp.  387 — 389,  642 — 
645.  Ed.  sec  ;  Mosheim,  de  Reims  Christianorum, 
Afc.  p.  205,  &c. ;  Neander,  AUgemeint  Grjuhichte, 
4<-.  i.  p.  113.)  [J.  M.  M.] 

BAKSAENTES  (Bop<ra«>n}$),  or  BABZAEK- 
TUrf  (Bapfdfirof),  satrap  of  the  Arachoti  and 
Drangae,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Guagamcla, 
a  c.  331,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  army 
conspired  with  Bessus  against  Darcius.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  mortally  wounded  the  Persian 
king,  when  Alexander  was  in  pursuit  of  him  ; 
and  after  this  he  lied  to  India,  where,  however,  he 
was  seized  by  the  inhabitants  and  delivered  up  to 
Alexander,  who  put  him  to  death.  ( A rrian,  A  nab. 
iii.  8,  21,  25  ;  Diod.  xvii.  74  ;  Curt,  vi.  6,  viii. 
13.) 

BABYAXF.S  ( Bopwrffrr ),  a  Mede,  who 
assumed  the  sovereignty  during  Alexander's  ab- 
sence in  India,  but  was  seized  by  Atropates,  the 
satrap  of  Media,  and  put  to  death  by  Alexander, 
&  c.  325.    (Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  29.) 

BA  R  Z  A  N  ES  ( Bapfdvrft)-  1 .  One  of  the  early 
kings  of  Armenia  according  to  Diodorus  (ii.  1), 
who  makes  him  a  tributary  of  the  Assyrian  Ninus. 

2.  Appointed  satrap  of  the  Parthyaei  by  Bessus, 
n.  c  330,  afterwards  fell  into  the  power  of  Alexan- 
der.  (Arrian,  A  nab.  iv.  7.) 

BAS  (Bat),  king  of  Bithynia,  reigned  fifty 
years,  from  B.  c  376  to  326,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  71.  He  succeeded  his  father  Boteiras,  and  was 
himself  succeeded  by  his  own  son  Zipoetes.  He 
defeated  Calantus,  the  general  of  Alexander,  and 
maintained  the  independence  of  Bithynia.  (Mem- 
non,  c.  20,  ed.  Orelli.) 

BASILEI'DES  (BwnAcfoin).  1.  A  Greek 
grammarian,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Dialect  of 
Homer  (»«pi  At^ss**  'Onvptxyt),  of  which  an  epi- 
tome was  made  by  Cratinus.  Both  works  are 
lost   (Etymol.  Mag.  $.v.  ApffnAoj.) 

2.  Of  Scythopolis,  a  Stoic  philosopher  mentioned 
by  Euscbius  (Ckron.  Arm.  p.  384,  ed.  Zohrab  and 
Mai)  and  Syncellus  (p.  351,  b.)  as  flourishing  un- 
der Antoninus  Pius,  and  as  the  teacher  of  Verus 
Caesar. 

3.  An  Epicurean  philosopher,  the  successor  of 
Dionysius.  (Diog.  Laert.  x.  25.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
eminent  leaders  of  the  Gnostics.  The  time  when  he 
lived  is  not  ascertained  with  certainty,  but  it  was 
probably  alwut  120  a.  d.  He  professed  to  have 
leveW  from  Glaucias,  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  the 


esoteric  doctrine  of  that  apostle.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
vii.  p.  765,  ed.  Potter.)  Xo  other  Christian  writer 
makes  any  mention  of  Glaucias.  Basileides  was 
the  disciple  of  Menander  and  the  fellow-disciple  of 
Saturninus.  He  is  said  to  have  spent  some  time 
at  Antioch  with  Saturninus  when  the  latter  wa* 
commencing  his  heretical  teaching,  and  then  to 
have  proceeded  to  Persia,  where  he  sowed  the 
seeds  of  Gnosticism,  which  ripened  under  Manes. 
Thence  he  returned  to  Egypt,  and  publicly  taught 
his  heretical  doctrines  at  Alexandria.  He  appears 
to  have  lived  till  after  the  accession  of  Antoninus 
Pius  iu  138  a.  D.  He  made  additions  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Menander  and  Saturninus.  A  complete 
account  of  his  system  of  theology  and  cosmogony 
is  given  bv  Mosheim  ( /Ceclcs.  Hist.  bk.  i.  pt.  ii. 
c.  5.  §§  if- 13,  and  de  /tel.  Christ,  ante  Constant. 
pp.  342-361),  Ijudnor  (//iatory  of  //enrtics,  bk.  ii. 
c.  2),  and  Walch.  (//«/.  drr  Krtzcr.  L  281-309.) 
Basileides  was  the  author  of  Commtntariet  on  the 
G'0.7*/,  in  twenty-four  books,  fragments  of  which 
are  preserved  in  Grabe,A/«W/<y,  ii.  p.  39.  Origeu, 
Ambrose,  and  Jerome  mention  a  "  gospel  of  Basi- 
leides," which  may  perhaps  mean  nothing  more 
than  his  Commentaries. 

5.  Bishop  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis,  was  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
to  whom  he  wrote  letters  "on  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection,  and  at  what  hour  of  that  day 
the  antepuschal  fast  should  cease."  The  letters  of 
Basileides  are  lost,  but  the  answers  of  Dionysius 
remain.  Cave  says,  that  Basileides  seems  to  have 
been  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  and  he  places  him  at 
the  year  256  a.  n.  (//«/.  /Ml.  sub.  aim.)   [P.  S.] 

BASILIA'NUS,  prefect  of  Egypt  at  the  assas- 
sination of  Caracalla  and  the  elevation  of  Macrinus, 
by  whom  he  was  nominated  to  the  command  of 
the  praetorians.  Before  setting  out  to  assume  his 
office,  he  put  to  death  certain  messengers  despatched 
by  Elagabalus  to  publish  his  claims  and  proclaim 
his  accession  ;  but  soon  after,  upon  hearing  of  the 
success  of  the  pretender  and  the  overthrow  of  hi* 
patron,  he  fled  to  Italy,  where  he  was  betrayed  by 
a  friend,  seized,  and  sent  off  to  the  new  emperor, 
at  that  time  wintering  in  Nicomedeia.  Upon  his 
arrival,  he  was  slain  by  the  orders  of  the  prince, 
a.  n.  213.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixx viii.  35.)     [\V.  B.] 

BASILICA.  [PRAXU.LA.J 

BASI'LACAS.    INicKPiioauh  Basilicas.] 

BASl'LICUS  (Ba<nAi*or),  a  rhetorician  and 
sophist  of  Nicomedeia.  As  wc  know  that  he  was 
one  of  the  teachers  of  Apsines  of  Gadara,  he  must 
have  lived  about  a.  D.  200.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  rhetorical  works,  among  which  are  specified 
one  w*pl  ri»  Std  tw  A^cwr  <rxn/"dre»i',  a  second 
wtpl  (rnTopucijs  trapaffKtvrjs,  a  third  »«pl  d<r«n/acwr, 
and  a  fourth  rttpl  fi*rairoi^o*ut.  (Suidas,  a.  vc. 
BaaiAixot  and  'Aifrtrrjf ;  Eudoc.  p.  93.)      [L.  S.] 

BA S P L 1 D ES.  1 .  A  priest,  who  predicted  suc- 
cess to  Vespasian  as  he  was  sacrificing  on  mount 
Carmcl.  (Tac  //int.  ii.  7*.) 

2.  An  Egyptian  of  high  rank,  who  is  related  to 
have  appeared  miraculously  to  Vespasian  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Scrapis  at  Alexandria.  (Tac. 
//isL  iv.  82;  Sucton.  Vesp.  7.)  Suetonius  calls 
him  a  frecdman ;  but  the  reading  is  probably  cor- 
rupt. 

BASI'LIDES,  a  jurist,  contemporary  with  Jus- 
tinian, and  one  of  a  commission  of  ten  employed 
by  the  emperor  to  compile  the  first  code,  which 
was  afterwards  suppressed,  and  gave  place  to  ths 
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CW«  refxtitae  prwlrtiionis.  In  the  first  and  se- 
cond prefaces  to  the  code  the  names  of  the  commis- 
sioners arc  mentioned  in  the  following  order : — 
Joannes,  Lcuntius,  Phocas,  Bnsileides,  Thomas, 
Tribonianus,  Constantinus,  Theophilus,  Dioscurus, 
Prncscntinus.  From  the  same  sources  it  appears 
that  before  528,  Basileidcs  had  been  praefectus 
praetorio  of  the  East,  and  invested  with  the  dig- 
nity of  pntricius,  and  that  in  529  he  was  IT.  of 
lllyricum.  [J.  T.  G  ] 

BASILI'NA,  the  mother  of  Julian  the  apostate, 
being  the  second  wife  of  Julius  Constantius,  bro- 
ther of  Constantine  the  Great.  She  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  Anicius  Julian  us,  consul 
in  a.  D.  322,  and  afterwards  prefect  of  the  city. 
Her  marriage  took  place  at  Constantinople,  and  she 
died  in  331,  a  few  months  after  the  birth  of  her 
only  son.  From  this  princess  the  city  of  Basilino- 
polis  in  Bithynia  received  its  name.  (Annntan. 
Marccllin.  xxv.3;  Liban.  Oral.  xii.  p.  262 ;  NoUeccl. 
H  iemcl.  p.  692.)  See  the  genealogical  table  prefi  xcd 
to  the  article  Constantinus  Maunuk.  [  W.  R.] 
BA'SILIS  (BdViAu),  a  Greek  writer  of  uncer- 
tain  date,  the  author  of  a  work  on  India  ('Iv&iica), 
of  which  the  second  book  is  quoted  by  Athcnneus. 
(ix.  p.  390,  b.)  He  also  seems  to  have  written  on 
Acthiopia,  as  he  gave  an  account  of  the  size  of  the 
country.  (Plin.  //.  A'.  vL  29.  s.  35.)  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Agatharchides  among  the  writers  on  the 
east.  (Ap.  Phot.  p.  454,  b.  34,  ed.  Bckker,  who 
calls  him  BasiUus.) 

BASILI  SCUS  (BaffiAfovcoj),  usurper  of  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  was  the  brother  of  the 
empress  Verina,  the  wife  of  Leo  I.,  who  conferred 
upon  his  brother-in-law  the  dignities  of  patrician 
and  Mdux  "  or  commander-in-chief  in  Thrace.  In 
this  country  Basiliscus  made  a  successful  campaign 
against  the  Bulgarians  in  A.  n.  463.  In  4G8,  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  famous 
expedition  against  Carthage,  then  the  residence  of 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals— one  of  the  greatest 
military  undertakings  which  is  recorded  in  the  an- 
nals of  history.  The  plan  was  concerted  between 
Leo  I.  Anthemius  emperor  of  the  West,  and  Mar- 
cellinus,  who  enjoyed  independence  in  Illyricum. 
Basiliscus  was  ordered  to  sail  direct  to  Carthage, 
and  his  operations  were  preceded  by  those  of  Mar- 
cellinus,  who  attacked  and  took  Sardinia,  while  a 
third  army,  commanded  by  Heraclius  of  Edes&a, 
landed  on  the  Libyan  coast  east  of  Carthage,  and 
made  rapid  progress.  It  appears  that  the  combined 
forces  met  in  Sicily,  whence  the  three  fleets  started 
at  different  periods.  The  number  of  ships  and 
troops  under  the  command  of  Basiliscus,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition  have  been  differently 
calculated  by  different  historians.  Both  were  enor- 
mous ;  but  while  wo  must  reject  the  account  of 
Niccphorus  Gregoras,  who  speaks  of  one  hundred 
thousand  ships,  as  cither  an  error  of  the  copyists 
or  a  gross  exaggeration,  everything  makes  us 
believe  that  Cedrenus  is  correct  in  saying  that  the 
fleet  that  attacked  Carthage  consisted  of  eleven 
hundred  and  thirteen  ships,  having  each  one  hun- 
dred men  on  board.  Sardinia  and  Libva  were 
already  conquered  by  Marccllinus  and  Heraclius 
when  Basiliscus  cast  anchor  off  the  Promontorium 
.Mercurii,  now  cape  Bon,  opposite  Sicily.  Genseric, 
terrified,  or  feigning  to  be  so,  spoke  of  submission, 
and  requested  Basiliscus  to  allow  him  five  days  in 
order  to  draw  np  the  conditions  of  a  peace  which 
to  be  one  of  the  most  glorious  for  the 
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Roman  arms.  During  the  negotiations,  Genseric 
assembled  his  ships,  and  suddenly  attacked  the 
Roman  fleet,  which  was  unprepared  for  a  general 
engagement.  Basiliscus  fled  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle;  his  lieutenant,  Joannes,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  warriors  of  his  time,  when  overpow- 
ered by  the  Vandals,  refused  the  pardon  that  was 
promised  him,  and  with  his  heavy  armour  leaped 
overboard,  and  drowned  himself  in  the  sea.  One 
half  of  the  Roman  ships  was  burnt,  sunk,  or 
taken,  the  other  half  followed  the  fugitive  Basilis- 
cus. The  whole  expedition  had  failed.  After  his 
arrival  at  Constantinople,  Basiliscus  hid  himself  in 
the  church  of  St  Sophia,  in  order  to  escape  the 
wrath  of  the  people  and  the  revenge  of  the  emperor, 
but  he  obtained  his  pardon  by  the  mediation  of 
Verina,  and  he  was  punished  merely  with  banish- 
ment to  Heraclea  in  Thrace. 

Basiliscus  is  generally  represented  as  a  good  ge- 
neral, though  easily  deceived  by  stratagems ;  and  it 
may  therefore  be  possible  that  he  had  suffered  him- 
self to  be  surprised  by  Genseric.  The  historians 
generally  speak  ambiguously,  saying  that  he  was 
either  a  dupe  or  a  traitor ;  and  there  is  much 
ground  to  bchevc  that  he  had  concerted  a  plan 
with  Aspar  to  ruin  Leo  by  causing  the  failure  of 
the  expedition.  This  opinion  gains  further  strength 
by  the  fact,  that  Basiliscus  aspired  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  which,  however,  he  was  uuable  to  obtain 
during  the  vigorous  government  of  Leo.  No 
sooner  had  Leo  died  (474),  than  Basiliscus  and 
Verina,  Leo's  widow,  conspired  against  his  fee- 
ble successor,  Zeno,  who  was  driven  out  and  de- 
posed in  the  following  year.  It  seems  that  Ve- 
rina intended  to  put  her  lover,  Priscus,  on  the 
throne;  but  Basiliscus  had  too  much  authority  in 
the  army,  and  succeeded  in  being  proclaimed  em- 
peror. (October  or  November,  475.)  His  reign 
was  short.  He  conferred  the  title  of  Augusta  upon 
his  wife,  Zenonida ;  he  created  his  son,  Marcus, 
Caesar,  and  afterwards  Augustus;  and  he  patro- 
nised the  Futychians  in  spite  of  the  decisions  of 
the  council  of  Chalccdon.  During  his  reign  a  dread- 
ful conflagration  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of 
Constantinople,  and  amongst  other  buildings  the 
great  library  with  120,000  volumes.  His  rapacity 
and  the  want  of  union  among  his  adherents  caused 
his  ruin,  which  was  accelerated  by  the  activity  of 
Zeno,  his  wife,  the  empress  Ariadne,  and  generally 
all  their  adherents.  lllus,  the  general  despatched 
by  Basiliscus  against  Zeno,  who  had  assembled 
some  forces  in  Cilicia  and  Isauria,  had  no  sooner 
heard  that  the  Greeks  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
usurper,  than  he  and  his  army  joined  the  party  of 
Zeno ;  and  his  successor,  Annatius  or  Harmatus, 
the  nephew  of  Basiliscus,  cither  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Illus,  or  at  least  allowed  Zeno  to  march 
unmolested  upon  Constantinople.  Basiliscus  was 
surprised  in  his  palace,  and  Zeno  sent  him  and  his 
family  to  Cappadocia,  where  they  were  imprisoned 
in  a  stronghold,  the  name  of  which  was  perhaps 
Cucusus.  Food  having  been  refused  them,  Basi- 
liscus, his  wife,  and  children  perished  by  hunger 
and  cold  in  the  winter  of  477-478,  several  months 
after  his  fall,  which  took  place  in  June  or  July, 
477.  (Zonaras,  xiv.  1,2;  Procop.  De  Bell.  Vand. 
i.  6,  7  ;  Theophancs,  pp.  97-107,  ed.  Paris;  Ce- 
drenus, pp.  349-50,  ed.  Paris.  Jornandes,  de  Hegn. 
Sua:,  pp.  58,  59,  ed.  Lir.denbrog,  says,  that  Car- 
thage was  in  an  untenable  position,  and  that 
Basiliscus  was  bribed  by  Genseric)         [  W.  P.] 
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BASl'LIUS(Bo<rtAf/oj  and  rkur/Atoj),  commonly 
called  BASIL.  1.  Bishop  of  Ancyra  (a.  o.  336- 
'MO),  originally  a  physician,  was  one  of  the  chief 
leader*  of  the  Seini-Arian  party,  and  the  founder 
of  a  sect  of  Arians  which  was  named  after  him. 
He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  emperor  Con- 
Ktnntius  and  is  praised  for  his  piety  and  learning 
liy  Socrates  and  Soromcn.  He  was  engaged  in 
perpetual  controversies  both  with  the  orthodox  and 
with  the  ultra  Arians.  His  chief  opponent  was 
Acacius,  through  whose  influence  Basil  was  de- 
iioscd  by  the  synod  of  Constantinople  (a.  n.  360), 
and  banished  to  Illyricum.  He  wrote  against  his 
predecessor  Marccllus,  and  a  work  on  Virginity. 
His  works  are  lost.  (Hieron.  tie  Vir.  1 11  tut.  89  ; 
Epiphan.  Hums,  lxxiii.  1  ;  Socrates,  //.  E.  ii. 
30,  42 ;  Sozomen,  //.  K  ii.  43.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Caksarria  in  Cappadocia,  com- 
monly called  Basil  the  Great,  was  born  a.  n.  329, 
of  a  noble  Christian  family  which  had  long  been 
settled  at  Cacsareia,  and  some  members  of  which 
had  suffered  in  the  Maximinian  persecution.  His 
father,  also  named  Basil,  was  an  eminent  advocate 
and  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Cacsareia  :  his  mother's 
name  was  Emmelia.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  faith  partly  by  his  pa- 
rents, but  chiefly  by  his  grandmother,  Macrina, 
who  resided  at  Ncocaesareia  in  Pontus,  and  had 
been  a  hearer  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  bishop  of 
that  city.  His  education  was  continued  at  Cacsa- 
reia in  Cappadocia,  and  then  at  Constantinople. 
Here,  according  to  some  accounts,  or,  according  to 
others,  at  Antioch,  he  studied  under  Libanius. 
The  statements  of  ancient  writers  on  this  matter 
are  confused  ;  but  we  learn  from  a  correspondence 
between  Libanius  and  Basil,  that  they  were  ac- 
quainted when  Basil  was  a  young  man.  The 
genuineness  of  these  letters  has  been  doubted  by 
tiarnicr,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  From  Con- 
stantinople he  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  he  stu- 
died for  four  years  (331-355  a.  d.),  chiefly  under 
the  sophists  Himeriusand  Proaeresius.  Among  his 
fellow-students  were  the  emperor  Julian  and  Gre- 
gory Nazianzcn.  The  latter,  who  was  also  a  na- 
tive of  Cappadocia,  and  had  been  Basil's  school- 
fellow, now  became,  and  remained  throughout  life, 
his  most  intimate  friend.  It  is  said,  that  he  per- 
suaded Basil  to  remain  at  Athens  when  the  latter 
was  about  to  leave  the  place  in  disgust,  and  that 
the  attachment  and  piety  of  the  two  friends  be- 
came the  talk  of  all  the  city.  Basil's  success  in 
study  was  so  great,  that  even  before  he  reached 
Athens  his  fame  had  preceded  him ;  and  in  the 
schools  of  that  city  he  was  surpassed  by  no  one,  if 
we  may  believe  his  friend  Gregory,  in  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  and  science.  At  the  end  of  355,  he 
returned  to  Caeaareia  in  Cappadocia,  where  he  be- 
gan to  plead  causes  with  great  success.  He  soon, 
however,  abandoned  his  profession,  in  order  to  de- 
vote himself  to  a  religious  life,  having  been  urged 
to  this  course  by  the  persuasions  and  example  of 
hh  sister  Macrina.  The  more  he  studied  the  Bible 
the  more  did  he  become  convinced  of  the  excellence 
of  a  life  of  poverty  and  seclusion  from  the  world. 
About  the  year  357,  he  made  a  :oumey  through 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  in  order  become 
acquainted  with  the  monastic  life  as  practisea  in 
those  countries.  On  his  return  from  this  journey 
(358),  he  retired  to  a  mountain  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Iris,  near  Ncocaesareia,  and  there  lived 
as  a  recluse  for  thirteen  years.    On  the  opposite 


bank  of  the  river  was  a  small  estate  belonging  to 
his  family,  whore  his  mother  and  sister,  with  sonin 
chosen  companions,  lived  in  religious  seclusion  from 
the  world.  Basil  assembled  round  him  a  com 
pany  of  monks,  and  was  soon  joined  by  his  friend 
Gregory.  Their  time  was  spent  in  manual  la- 
bour, in  the  religious  exercises  of  singing,  prayer, 
and  watching,  and  more  especially  in  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  with  the  comments  of  Chris- 
tian writer*.  Their  favourite  writer  appears  to 
have  been  Origen,  from  whose  works  they  col- 
lected n  body  of  extracts  under  the  title  of  1'lato- 
oilia  (<p(AoKaA/a).  Basil  aUo  composed  a  code  of 
regulations  for  the  monastic  dfe.  He  wrote  many 
letters  of  advice  and  consolation,  and  made  journeys 
through  Pontus  for  the  purpose  of  extending  mo- 
nasticism,  which  owed  its  establishment  in  central 
Asia  mainly  to  his  exertions. 

In  the  year  359,  Basil  was  associated  with  his 
namesake  of  Ancyra  and  Euslathius  of  Sebaste  in 
an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to  gain  the 
emperor'B  confirmation  of  the  decrees  of  the  synod 
of  Scleuccia,  by  which  the  Homoiousians  liad  con- 
demned the  Anomoians  ;  but  he  took  only  a  silent 

Eart  in  the  embassy.  He  had  before  this  time,  but 
ow  long  we  do  not  know,  been  appointed  reader 
in  the  church  at  Caevareia  by  the  bishop  Dianius, 
and  he  had  also  received  deacon's  orders  from  Mo- 
lctius,  bishop  of  Antioch.  In  the  following  year 
(360)  Basil  withdrew  from  Caesarein  and  returned 
to  his  monastery,  because  Dianius  had  subscribed 
the  Arian  confession  of  the  synod  of  Ariniinur.i. 
Here  (361)  he  received  a  letter  from  the  cmperof 
Julian,  containing  an  invitation  to  court,  which 
Basil  refused  on  account  of  the  emperor's  apostacy. 
Other  letters  followed  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
Basil  would  have  suffered  martyrdom  had  it  not  been 
for  Julian's  sudden  death.  In  the  following  year 
(362),  Dianius,  on  his  death  bed,  recalled  Basil  to 
Cacsareia,  and  his  successor  Eusebius  ordained  him 
as  a  presbyter;  but  shortly  afterwards  (364),  Eu- 
sebius deposed  him,  for  some  unknown  reason- 
Basil  retired  once  more  to  the  wilderness,  accom- 
panied by  Gregory  Nazianzcn.  Encouraged  by 
this  division,  the  Arians,  who  had  acquired  new 
strength  from  the  accession  of  Valens,  commenced 
an  attack  on  the  church  at  Cacsareia.  Ikisil  had 
been  their  chief  opponent  there,  having  written  a 
work  against  Eunotniua ;  and  now  his  loss  was  so 
severely  felt,  that  Eusebius,  availing  himself  of  the 
mediation  of  Gregory  Nazianzcn,  recalled  Basil  to 
Cacsareia,  and,  being  himself  but  little  of  a  theo- 
logian, entrusted  to  him  almost  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  (365.)  Basil's  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith, 
and,  above  all,  his  conduct  in  a  famine  which  hap- 
pened in  Cappadocia  (367,  368),  when  he  devoted 
his  whole  fortune  to  relieve  the  sufferers,  gained 
him  such  general  popularity,  that  upon  the  death 
of  Eusebius  in  the  year  370,  he  was  chosen  in  his 
place  bishop  of  Cacsareia.  In  virtue  of  this  office, 
he  became  also  metropolitan  of  Cacsareia  and  ex- 
arch of  Pontus.  He  still  retained  his  monastic 
habit  and  his  ascetic  mode  of  life.  The  chief  fea- 
tures of  his  administration  were  his  cure  for  the 
poor,  for  whom  he  built  houses  at  Cacsareia  and 
the  other  cities  in  his  province;  his  restoration  of 
church  discipline  ;  his  strictness  in  examining  can- 
didates for  orders  j  his  efforts  for  church  union  both 
in  the  East  and  West ;  iiis  defence  of  his  authority 
ngninst  Anthimus  of  Tvina,  whose  see  was  raised 
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to  a  secoud  metropolis  of  Cappadocia  by  Valens  ;  and 
his  defence  of  orthodoxy  against  the  powerful  Arian 
and  Semi- Arian  bishop*  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
against  Modcstns,  the  prefect  of  Cappadocia,  and 
the  emperor  Valens  himself.  He  died  on  the  1st 
of  January,  379  a.  d.,  worn  out  by  his  ascetic 
life,  and  was  buried  at  Caesareia.  His  epitaph  by 
Gregory  Nazianzen  is  still  extant.  The  following 
are  his  chief  works:  1.  Ell  tt)i»  rffaif^spo*,  Nine 
Homilies  on  the  Six  Days' Work.  2.  XVII.  Ho- 
milies on  the  Psalms.  3.  XXXI.  Homilies  on 
various  subjects.  4.  Two  Books  on  Baptism. 
5.  On  true  Virginity.  6.  Commentary  (Ipfttptfa 
or  «£ify»j<m)  on  the  first  XVI.  chapters  of  Isaiah. 
7.  'Kvti$ijtik&$  rov  AnoKayifriKov  rov  &wr<rt€ovs 
Euvofuov,  An  Answer  to  the  Apology  of  the  Arian 
Eunomius.  8.  Tltfi  rov  dylou  vptvuaros,  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Holy  Spirit,  addressed  to  Eunomius  :  its 
genuineness  is  doubted  by  Oarnier.  9.  Aovorrurd, 
ascetic  writings.  Under  this  title  are  included  his 
work  on  Christian  Morals  (^Ourd),  his  monastic 
rules,  and  several  other  treatises  and  sermons. 
10.  Letters.  11.  A  Liturgy.  His  minor  works 
and  those  falsely  ascribed  to  him  are  enumerated 
by  Fabricius  and  Cave.  The  first  complete  edition 
of  Basil's  works  was  published  at  Basel  in  1551 ;  the 
most  complete  is  that  by  Oarnier,  3  vols.  fol.  Paris, 
1721—1730.  (Oregon  Nazian.  Oral,  in  Laud. 
Basilii  M. ;  Oregor.  Nyss.  Vit.  S.  Macrinae ; 
Oarnier,  Vita  S.  Basilii;  Socrates,  //.  E.  iv.  26  ; 
Sozomen,  II.  E.  vi  17;  Rufinua,  II.  E.  xl  9; 
Suidas,  s.  r.  Baal\tun.) 

3.  Of  Cilicia  (d  rtiAi|),  was  the  author  of  a 
history  of  the  Church,  of  which  Photius  gives  a 
short  account  {Cod.  42),  a  work  against  John  of 
Scythopolis  (Phot.  Cod.  107),  and  one  against 
Archelaus,  bishop  of  Colonia  in  Armenia.  (Suidas, 
«.  r.)  He  lived  under  the  emperor  Anastasius, 
was  presbyter  at  Antioch  about  497  a.  d.,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Ircnopolis  in  Cilicia. 

4.  Bishop  of  Sklkuckia  in  I  sauna  from  448 
till  after  4.58,  distinguished  himself  by  taking  al- 
ternately both  sides  in  the  Eutychian  controversy. 
His  works  are  published  with  those  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1622.  He 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Basil,  the  friend  of 
Chrysostom,  as  is  done  by  Photius.  (Cod.  168, 
p.  116,  ed.  Bekker.)  IP.S.] 

BASI'LIUS  I.,  MA'CEDO  (W*«oi  6  Ma- 
KtSuv),  emperor  of  the  East,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary characters  recorded  in  history,  ascended 
the  throne  after  a  series  of  almost  incredible  adven- 
tures. He  was  probably  born  in  a.  d.  826,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  descendant  of  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  the  Arsacidae,  who  fled  to  Greece,  and 
was  invested  with  large  estates  in  Thrace  by  the 
emperor  Leo  I.  Thrax.  (451 — 474.)  There  were 
probably  two  Arsacidae  who  settled  in  Thrace, 
Chlienes  and  Artabanus.  The  father  of  Basil, 
however,  was  a  small  landowner,  the  family  having 
gradually  lost  their  riches ;  but  his  mother  is  said 
to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
At  an  early  age,  Basil  was  made  prisoner  by  a 
party  of  Bulgarians,  and  carried  into  their  country, 
where  he  was  educated  as  a  slave.  He  was  ran- 
somed several  years  afterwards,  arrived  at  Constan- 
tinople a  destitute  lad,  and  was  found  asleep  on  the 
steps  of  the  church  of  St  Diomede.  His  naked 
beauty  attracted  the  attention  of  a  monk,  on  whose 
recommendation  he  was  presented  to  Theophilus, 
somamed  the  Little,  a  cousin  of  the  emperor  Theo- 


philus (829  842),  who,  a  diminutive  man  himself, 
liked  to  be  surrounded  by  tall  and  handsome  foot- 
men. Such  was  Basil,  who,  having  accompanied 
his  master  to  Greece,  was  adopted  by  a  rich 
widow  at  Patras.  Her  wealth  enabled  him  to 
purchase  large  estates  in  Macedonia,  whence  he 
derived  his  surname  Macedo,  unless  it  be  true  that 
it  was  given  him  on  account  of  his  pretended  de- 
scent, on  his  mother's  side,  cither  from  Alexander 
the  Great  or  his  father,  Philip  of  Macedonia,  which 
however  seems  to  be  little  better  than  a  fable.  He 
continued  to  attend  the  little  Theophilus,  and  after 
the  accession  of  Michael  1 1 1,  in  842,  attracted  the 
attention  of  this  emperor  by  vanquishing  in  dingle 
combat  a  giant  Bulgarian,  who  was  reputed  to  be 
the  first  pugilist  of  his  time.  In  854  Michael  ap- 
pointed him  his  chief  chamberlain  ;  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  Basil  became  so  conspicuous  that  the  cour- 
tiers used  to  say  that  he  was  the  lion  who  would 
devour  them  all.  Basil  was  married  to  one  Maria, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Constantine ;  but,  in  order 
to  make  his  fortune,  he  repudiated  his  wife,  and 
married  Eudoxia  Ingerina,  the  concubine  of  the 
emperor,  who  took  in  exchange  Theda,  the  sister 
of  Basil.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  Decem- 
ber, 86'5  ;  and  in  September,  866,  Ingerina  became 
the  mother  of  Leo,  afterwards  emperor.  The  in- 
fluence of  Basil  increased  daily,  and  he  was  daring 
enough  to  form  a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor's 
uncle.  Bard  us,  upon  whom  the  dignity  of  Caesar 
had  been  conferred,  and  who  was  assassinated  in 
the  presence  of  MichacL 

A  short  time  afterwards,  Basil  was  created  Au- 
gustus, and  the  administration  of  the  empire  de- 
volved upon  him,  Michael  being  unable  to  conduct 
it  on  account  of  his  drunkenness  and  other  vices. 
The  emperor  became  nevertheless  jeidous  of  his 
associate,  and  resolved  upon  his  ruin  ;  but  he  was 
prevented  from  carrying  his  plan  into  execution  by 
the  bold  energy  of  Basil,  by  whose  contrivance 
Michael  was  murdered  after  a  debauch  on  the  24th 
of  September,  867. 

Basil,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  was  no 
general,  but  a  bold,  active  man,  whose  intelligence 
was  of  a  superior  kind,  though  his  character  was 
stained  with  many  a  vice,  which  he  had  learned 
during  the  time  of  his  slavery  among  the  barbarians 
and  of  his  courtiership  at  Constantinople.  The 
famous  patriarch  Photius  having  caused  those  re- 
ligious troubles  for  which  his  name  is  so  conspi- 
cuous in  ecclesiastical  and  political  history,  Basil 
instantly  removed  him  from  the  see  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  put  Ignatius  in  his  place.  He  likewise 
ordered  a  campaign  to  be  undertaken  against  the 
warlike  sect  of  the  Paulicians,  whom  his  generals 
brought  to  obedience.  A  still  greater  danger  arose 
from  the  Arabs,  who,  during  the  reign  of  the  in- 
competent Michael  111.,  had  made  great* progress  in 
Asia  and  Europe.  Basil,  who  knew  how  to  choose 
good  generals,  forced  the  Arabs  to  renounce  the 
siege  of  Kagusa.  In  872,  be  accompanied  his 
Asiatic  army,  which  crossed  the  Euphrates  and 
defeated  the  Arabs  in  many  engagements,  especi- 
ally in  Cilicia  in  875.  In  877  the  patriarch  Igna- 
tius died,  and  Photius  succeeded  in  resuming  his 
former  dignity,  under  circumstances  the  narrative 
of  which  belsngs  to  the  life  of  Photius.  The 
success  which  the  Greek  arms  had  obtained  against 
the  Arabs,  encouraged  Basil  to  form  the  plan  of 
driving  them  out  of  Italy,  the  southern  part  of 
which,  as  well  as  Sicily  and  Syracuse,  tbey  had 
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gradual);  conquered  during  the  ninth  century. 
They  had  also  laid  siege  to  Chalcis ;  but  there 
they  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  the  Greeks 
burnt  the  greater  part  of  their  fleet  off  Creta.  Af- 
ter these  successes,  Basil  sent  an  army  to  Italy, 
which  was  commanded  by  Pmcopius  and  his  lieu- 
tenant Leo.  Procopius  defeated  the  Arabs  wher- 
ever he  met  them ;  but  his  glory  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  Leo,  who  abandoned  Procopius  in  the  heat 
of  a  general  action.  Procopius  was  killed  while 
endeavouring  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  his  soldiers, 
who  hesitated  when  they  beheld  the  defection  of 
Leo.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  occur- 
rences, the  Greeks  carried  the  day.  Basil  imme- 
diately recalled  Leo,  who  was  mutilated  and  sent 
into  exile.  The  new  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Greek  army  in  Italy  was  Stephanus  Maxentius, 
an  incompetent  general,  who  was  soon  superseded 
in  his  command  by  Nicephorus  Phocas,  the  grand- 
father of  Nicephorus  Phocas  who  became  emperor 
in  963.  This  happened  in  885 ;  and  in  one  cam- 
paign Nicephorus  Phocas  expelled  the  Arabs  from 
the  continent  of  Italy,  and  forced  them  to  content 
themselves  with  Sicily. 

About  879,  Basil  lost  his  eldest  son,  Constantine. 
His  second  son,  Leo,  who  succeeded  Basil  as  Leo 
VI.  Philosophus,  was  for  some  time  the  favourite 
of  his  father,  till  one  Santabaren  succeeded  in 
kindling  jealousy  between  the  emperor  and  his  son. 
Leo  was  in  danger  of  being  put  to  death  for  crimes 
which  he  had  never  committed,  when  Basil  disco- 
vered that  he  had  been  abused  by  a  traitor.  San- 
tabaren was  punished  (885),  and  the  good  under- 
standing between  Basil  and  Leo  was  no  more 
troubled.  In  the  month  of  February,  886,  Basil 
was  wounded  by  a  stag  while  hunting,  and  died 
in  consequence  of  his  wounds  on  the  1  st  of  March 
of  the  same  year. 

Basil  was  one  of  the  greatest  emperors  of  the 
East ;  he  was  admired  and  respected  by  his  sub- 
jects and  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  weak  go- 
vernment of  Michael  III.  had  been  universally 
despised,  and  the  empire  under  him  was  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  through  external  enemies  and  inter- 
nal troubles.  Basil  left  it  to  his  son  in  a  flourish- 
ing state,  with  a  well  organised  administration, 
and  increased  by  considerable  conquests.  As  a 
legislator,  Basil  is  known  for  having  begun  a  new 
collection  of  the  laws  of  the  Eastern  empire,  the 
BtunKiKol  AtoTolciT,  "Constitutioncs  Basilicae,"  or 
simply  "Basilica,"  which  were  finished  by  his  son 
Ixro,  and  afterwards  augmented  by  Constantine 
Porphyrogcneta.  The  bibliographical  history  of  this 
code  belongs  to  the  history  of  Lko  VI.  Philosophus. 
(See  Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  v.  Iiasilica.)  The  reign  of 
Basil  is  likewise  distinguished  by  the  propagation 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  Bulgaria,  a  most  im- 
portant event  for  the  future  history  of  the  East 

Basil  is  the  author  of  a  small  work,  entitled 
Kf<pdXaia  wapaivtiuci  wpdt  t6v  iavrov  vloy 
Aiovra  (Ethortationum  Capita  LXVI.  ad  Leowm 
flium),  which  he  dedicated  to,  and  destined  for, 
bis  son  Leo.  It  contains  sixty-six  short  chapters, 
each  treating  of  a  moral,  religious,  social,  or  politi- 
cal principle,  especially  such  as  concern  the  duties 
of  a  sovereign.  Each  chapter  has  a  superscription, 
aich  as,  Tltpl  wauStvatvs,  which  is  the  first;  Utpl 
Tijurji  'ltpivv  ;  Tltpl  Sutcaioovvris ;  Tltpl  dpxv*  I 
Tltpl  \6yov  rtktiov,  &c,  and  Tltpl  drayvvatws 
•ypatpiv^  which  is  the  last.  The  first  edition  of 
this  work  was  pubbshed,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
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by  F.  Morellus,  at  Paris,  1584, 4  to. ;  a  second  edi- 
tion was  published  by  Damke,  with  the  translation 
of  Morellus,  Basel,  1633,  8vo. ;  the  edition  of 
Dransfeld,  Gottingcn,  1674,  8vo.,  is  valued  for 
the  editor's  excellent  Latin  translation  ;  and  an- 
other edition,  with  the  translation  of  Morellus 
corrected  by  the  editor,  is  contained  in  the  first 
volume  (pp.  143-156)  of  Bandurius,  "  Imperium 
Orientale,"  Paris,  1729. 

(Preface  to  the  Kihortatumes,  in  Bandurius 
cited  above ;  Zonar.  xvi. ;  Cedreu.  pp.  556 — 592, 
ed.  Paris ;  Leo  GrainmnL  pp.  458-474,  ed.  Paris  ; 
Fabric.  MU.  Grate,  viii.  pp.  42,  43.)       [VV.  P.] 

BASl'LIUS  II.  (Ba<7iA««>0,  emperor  of  the 
East,  was  the  elder  son  of  Romanus  II.,  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty,  and  was  born  in  a.  n.  958 ; 
he  had  a  younger  brother,  Constantine,  and  two 
sisters,  Anna  and  Theophano  or  Theophania.  Ro- 
manus ordered  that,  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  963,  his  infant  sons  should  reign  together, 
under  the  guardianship  of  their  mother,  Theophano 
or  Theophania;  but  she  married  Nicephorus  Pho- 
cas, the  conqueror  of  Creta,  and  raised  him  to  the 
throne,  which  he  occupied  till  969,  when  he  was 
murdered  by  Joannes  Ziniisces,  who  succeeded  to 
his  place.  Towards  the  end  of  975,  Zi  mi  sees  re- 
ceived poison  in  Cilicia,  and  died  in  Constantinople 
in  the  month  of  January,  976.  After  his  death, 
Basil  and  Constantine  ascended  the  throne ;  but 
Constantine,  with  the  exception  of  some  military 
expeditions,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself,  led 
a  luxurious  life  in  his  palace  in  Constantinople, 
and  the  care  of  the  government  devolved  upon 
Basil,  who,  after  having  spent  bis  youth  in  luxu- 
ries and  extravagances  of  every  description,  shewed 
himself  worthy  of  his  ancestor,  Basil  I.,  and  was 
one  of  the  greatest  emperors  that  ruled  over  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  East. 

The  reign  of  Basil  II.  was  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted series  of  civil  troubles  and  wars,  in  which, 
however,  the  imperial  arms  obtained  extraordinary 
success.  The  emperor  generally  commanded  hi* 
armies  in  person,  and  became  renowned  as  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  his  time.  No  sooner  was 
he  seated  on  the  throne,  than  his  authority  was 
shaken  by  a  revolt  of  Sclerus,  who,  after  bringing 
the  emperor  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  was  at  last  de- 
feated by  the  imperial  general,  Phocas,  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  among  the  Arabs.  Otho  II.,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  who  had  nuirried  Theophania, 
the  sister  of  Basil,  claimed  Calabria  and  Apulia, 
which  belonged  to  the  Greeks,  but  had  been  pro- 
mised as  a  dower  with  Theophania.  Basil,  unable 
to  send  sufficient  forces  to  Italy,  excited  the  Arabs 
of  Sicily  against  Otho,  who,  after  obtaining  great 
successes,  lost  an  engagement  with  the  A  nibs,  and 
on  his  flight  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Greek  galley, 
but  nevertheless  escaped,  and  was  making  prepa- 
rations for  a  new  expedition,  when  he  was  poison- 
ed. (982.)  In  consequence  of  his  death,  Basil  was 
enabled  to  consolidate  his  authority  in  Southern 
Italy.  In  different  wars  with  Al-masin,  the  kha- 
lif  of  Baghdud,  and  the  Arabs  of  Sicily,  who  were 
the  scourge  of  the  sea-towns  of  Southern  Italy,  the 
Greeks  made  some  valuable  conquests,  although 
they  were  no  adequate  reward  either  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  or  sacrifices  made  in  these  expedi- 
tions. Basil's  greatest  glory  was  the  destruction 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  which,  as  Gibbon  says, 
was  the  most  important  triumph  of  the  Roman 
arms  since  the  time  of  Belisarius.    Basil  opened 
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the  war,  which  Luted,  with  a  few  interruptions, 
till  1018,  with  a  successful  campaign  in  907;  and, 
during  the  following  years,  he  made  conquest  after 
conquest  in  the  south-western  part  of  that  king- 
dom, to  which  Kpeirus  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Macedonia  belonged.  In  996,  however,  Samuel, 
the  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  overran  all  Macedonia, 
laid  siege  to  Thessalonica,  conquered  Thcssaly, 
and  penetrated  into  the  PeloponncsuB.  Having 
marched  back  into  Thessaly,  in  order  to  meet  with 
the  Greeks,  who  advanced  in  his  rear,  he  was 
routed  on  the  banks  of  the  Sperchius,  and  hardly 
escaped  death  or  captivity  ;  his  army  was  destroy- 
ed. In  999,  the  lieutenant  of  Basil,  Nicephorus 
Xiphias,  took  the  towns  of  Pliscova  and  Parasth- 
lava  iu  Bulgaria  Proper.  But  as  early  as  1002, 
Samuel  again  invaded  Thrace  and  took  Adrianople. 
lie  was,  however,  driven  back  ;  and  during  the 
twelve  following  years  the  war  teems  to  have  been 
carried  on  with  but  little  energy  by  either  party. 
It  broke  out  again  in  1014,  and  was  signalized  by 
an  extraordinary  success  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
commanded  by  their  emperor  and  Nicephorus  Xi- 
phias. The  Bulgarians  were  routed  at  Zetunium. 
Being  incumbered  on  his  march  by  a  band  of 
1 5,000  prisoners,  Basil  gave  the  cruel  order  to  put 
their  eyes  out,  sparing  one  in  a  hundred,  who  was 
to  lead  one  hundred  of  his  blind  companions  to 
their  native  country.  When  Samuel  beheld  his 
unhappy  warriors,  thus  mutilated  and  filling  his 
camp  with  their  cries,  ho  fell  senseless  on  the 
ground,  and  died  two  days  afterwards.  Bulgaria 
was  not  entirely  subdued  till  1017  and  1018,  when 
it  was  degraded  into  a  Greek  thema,  and  governed 
by  dukes.  This  conquest  continued  a  province  of 
the  Kastcrn  empire  till  the  reign  of  Isaac  Angelus. 
(1185—1195.) 

Among  the  other  events  by  which  the  reign  of 
Basil  was  signalised,  the  most  remarkable  were,  a 
new  revolt  of  Sclerus  in  987,  who  wis  made  pri- 
soner by  Phocas,  but  persuaded  his  victor  to  make 
common  cause  with  him  against  the  emperor,  which 
Phocas  did,  whereupon  they  were  both  attacked 
by  Basil,  who  killed  Phocas  in  a  battle,  and  granted 
a  full  pardon  to  the  cunning  Sclerus ;  the  cession 
of  Southern  Iberia  to  the  Greeks  by  its  king  David 
in  .991;  a  glorious  expedition  against  the  Arabs  in 
Syria  and  Phoenicia  ;  a  successful  campaign  of 
Basil  in  1022  against  the  king  of  Northern  Iberia, 
who  was  supported  by  the  Arabs ;  and  a  dangerous 
mutiny  of  Sclerus  and  Phocas,  the  son  of  Nicepho- 
rus Phocas  mentioned  above,  who  rebelled  during 
the  absence  of  Basil  in  Iberia,  but  who  were  speed- 
ily brought  to  obedience.  Notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age,  Basil  meditated  the  conquest  of 
Sicily  from  the  Arabs,  and  had  almost  terminated 
his  preparations,  when  he  died  in  the  month  of 
December,  1025,  without  leaving  issue.  His  suc- 
cessor was  his  brother  and  co-regent,  Constantino 
IX.,  who  died  in  1028.  It  is  said,  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  Basil,  in  order  to  expiate  the 
sins  of  his  youth,  promised  to  become  a  monk,  that 
he  bore  the  frock  of  a  monk  under  his  imperial 
dress,  and  that  he  took  a  vow  of  abstinence. 
He  was  of  course  much  praised  by  the  clergy ;  but 
he  impoverished  his  subjects  by  his  continual  wars, 
which  could  not  be  carried  on  without  heavy  taxes; 
he  was  besides  very  rapacious  in  accumulating  trea- 
sures for  himself;  and  it  is  said  that  he  left  the 
enormous  sum  of  200,000  pounds  of  gold,  or  nearly 
eight  million  pounds  sterling.  Zonaras(vol.ii.p  225) 
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multiplies  the  sum  by  changing  pounds  into  talents; 
but  this  is  either  an  enormous  exaggeration,  or  the 
error  of  a  copyist.  Basil,  though  great  as  a  gene- 
ral, was  an  unlettered,  ignorant  man,  and  during 
his  long  reign  the  arts  and  literature  yielded  to  the 
power  of  the  sword.  (Cedren.  p.  645,  Sue,  ed.  Paris; 
Glycas,  p.  305,  Ac  cd.  Paris;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p. 
197,  &c  ed.  Paris;  Theophan.  p.  458,  &c  cd. 
Paris.)  [\V.  P.] 

BA'Sf  LUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Minucia 
gens.  Persons  of  this  name  occur  only  in  the  first 
century  b.  c.  It  is  frequently  written  Basiliua, 
but  the  best  MSS.  have  Basilus,  which  is  also 
shewn  to  be  the  correct  form  by  the  line  of  Lucan 
(iv.  416), 

M  Et  Basil um  videre  ducem,"  &c. 

1.  (Minucius)  Basilus,  a  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers, served  under  Sulla  in  Greece  in  his  campaign 
against  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithridates,  a  c 
86.   (Appian,  MUhr.  50.) 

2.  M.  Minucius  Basilus.  (Cic  pro  CluenU 
38.) 

3.  Minucius  Basilus,  of  whom  we  know  no- 
thing, except  that  his  tomb  was  on  the  Appian 
way,  and  was  a  spot  infamous  for  robberies.  (Cic. 
ad' Alt.  vii.  9  ;  Ascon.  in  Jtiifcn,  p.  50,  ed.  Orelli.) 

4.  L.  Minucius  Basilus,  the  uncle  of  M. 
Satrius,  the  son  of  his  sister,  whom  he  adopted  in 
his  will.    (Cic.  deOtf.m.  18.) 

5.  L.  Minucius  Basilus,  whose  original  name 
was  M.  Satrius,  took  the  name  of  his  uncle,  by 
whom  he  was  adopted.  [No.  4.]  He  served  uudcr 
Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  war  against 
Ambiorix,  u.  a  54,  and  again  in  52,  at  the  end  of 
which  campaign  he  was  stationed  among  the  Kemi 
for  the  winter  with  the  command  of  two  legions. 
(Caes.  B.  (i.  vi.  29,  30,  vii.  92.)  He  probably 
continued  in  Gaul  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  49,  in  which  he  commanded  part  of  Caesar's 
fleet.  (Flor.  iv.  2.  §  32  ;  Lucan,  iv.  416.)  He  was 
one  of  Caesar's  assassins  in  b.  c.  44,  although,  like 
Brutus  and  others,  he  was  a  personal  friend  of 
the  dictator.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
himself  murdered  by  his  own  slaves,  because 
he  had  punished  some  of  them  in  a  barbarous 
manner.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  113,  iii.  98 ;  Oros.  vi. 
18.)  There  is  a  letter  of  Cicero's  to  Basilus,  con- 
gratulating him  on  the  murder  of  Caesar.  (Cic.  ad 
Fain.  vi.  15.) 

6.  (Minucius)  Basilus,  is  attacked  by  Cicer* 
in  the  second  Philippic  (c.  41)  as  a  friend  of  An- 
tony. He  would  therefore  seem  to  be  a  different 
person  from  No.  5. 

BA'SSAREUS  (Bturauptvs),  a  surname  of  Dio- 
nysus (Mor.  Carm.  i.  18.  11 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  18), 
which,  according  to  the  explanations  of  the  Greeks, 
is  derived  from  fiaaadpa  or  fiaacrapls,  the  long  robe 
which  the  god  himself  and  the  Maenads  used  to 
wear  in  Thrace,  and  whence  the  Maenads  them- 
selves are  often  called  hassarae  or  basnirpie*.  The 
name  of  this  garment  again  seems  to  be  connected 
with,  or  rather  the  same  as,  fiaaaaplt,  a  fox  (He- 
sych.  $.  v.  (kuraipai),  probably  because  it  was  ori- 
ginally made  of  fox-skins.  Others  derive  the  name 
Bassarciifl  from  a  Hebrew  word,  according  to  which 
its  meaning  would  be  the  same  as  the  Greek  wpo- 
Tp&yrjs,  that  is,  the  precursor  of  the  vintage.  On 
some  of  the  vases  discovered  in  southern  Italy 
Dionysus  is  represented  in  a  long  garment  which 
is  commonly  considered  to  be  tho  Thracian  bas- 
il* SJ 
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BASSI  A'N  A.  one  of  the  name*  of  Julia  Soetuias. 
[Bakmam'k,  So.  2  ;  Sokmias.J 

BASSIA'NUS.  I.  A  Roman  of  distinction  se- 
lected by  Con stan tine  the  Great  as  the  husband  of 
his  sister  Anastasia,  and  destined  for  the  rank  of 
Caesar  and  the  government  of  Italy,  although  pro- 
bably never  actually  invested  with  these  dignities. 
For,  while  negotiations  were  pending  with  Licinius 
respecting  the  ratification  of  this  arrangement,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  last-named  prince  had 
been  secretly  tampering  with  Bassiauus,  and  had 
persuaded  him  to  form  a  treasonable  plot  against 
his  brother-in-law  and  benefactor.  Constat) tine 
promptly  executed  vengeance  on  the  traitor,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  perfidy  meditated  by  his  col- 
league led  to  a  war,  the  result  of  which  is  recounted 
elsewhere.  [Constantinus.]  The  whole  history 
of  this  intrigue,  so  interesting  and  important  on 
account  of  the  momentous  consequences  to  which 
it  eventually  led,  is  extremely  obscure,  and  depends 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  anonymous  fragment 
appended  by  Vulesius  to  his  edition  of  Ainmianus 
Marcellinus. 

2.  A  Phoenician  of  humble  extraction,  who 
nevertheless  numbered  among  his  lineal  descend- 
ants, in  the  three  generations  which  followed 
immediately  after  him,  four  emperors  and  four 
Augustae,  —  Caracalla,  Geta,  Elagalmlus,  Alex- 
ander Sevcms,  Julia  Domna,  Julia  Maesi,  Julia 
Soemias,  and  Julia  Mamaca,  besides  having  an 
emperor  (Sept.  Sevcrus)  for  his  son-in-law.  From 
bim  Caracalla,  Elagabalus,  and  Alexander  Severn* 
all  bore  the  name  of  Bassianus ;  and  we  find  his 
grand-daughter  Julia  Soeniius  entitled  Bassiaua  in 
a  remarkable  bilinguar  inscription  discovered  at 
Vclitrae  and  published  with  a  disi  crtation  at  Rome 
in  1705.  (Aurelius  Victor,  Epit.  c.  21,  has  pre- 
served his  name ;  and  from  an  expression  used  by 
Dion  Cassius,  lxxviii.  24,  with  regard  to  Julia 
Domna,  we  infer  his  station  in  life.  Sec  also  the 
genealogical  table  prefixed  to  the  article  Cara- 
calla.) I  \V.  R.J 

RASSUS.  We  find  consuls  of  this  name  under 
Valerian  for  the  years  a.  d.  258  and  2oU.  One 
of  these  is  probably  the  Pomponius  Rnstus  who 
under  Claudius  came  forward  as  a  national  sacrifice, 
because  the  Sibylline  books  had  declared  that  the 
Goths  could  not  be  vanquished  unless  the  chief 
senator  of  Rome  should  devote  his  life  for  his 
country  ;  but  the  emperor  would  not  allow  him  to 
execute  this  design,  generously  insisting,  that  the 
person  pointed  out  by  the  Fates  must  l)e  himself. 
The  whole  story,  however,  is  very  problematical. 
(Aurel.  Vict.  Epit.  c.  34  ;  comp.  Julian,  Ca<x.  p. 
11,  and  Tillcmont  on  Claudius  II.)      [VV.  R.] 

RASSUS.  1.  Is  named  by  Ovid  as  having  funned 
one  of  the  select  circle  of  his  poetical  associates, 
and  as  celebrated  for  his  iambic  lays,  "  Pouticus 
hcroo,  Rassus  quoque  clarus  iainbo,"  but  is  not 
noticed  by  Quint ilian  nor  by  any  other  Roman 
writer,  unless  he  be  the  Rassus  familiarly  addressed 
by  Propertius.  (Elcg.  i.  4.)  Hence  is  is  probable 
that  friendship  may  have  exaggerated  his  fame 
and  merits.  Osann  argues  from  a  passage  in 
Apuleitu  the  grammarian  (De  Ortluyraph.  §  43), 
that  liatius,  and  not  fiatsus,  is  the  true  reading  in 
the  above  line  from  the  Tristia,  but  his  reasonings 
have  been  successfully  combated  by  Weichert. 
( De  L.  Vario  Voela,  Excura.  ii.  De  Bassis  (juibus- 
dum,  <£c) 

2.  A  dramatic  poet,  contemporary  with  Martial. 
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and  the  subject  of  a  witty  epigram,  in  which  he 
is  recommended  to  abandon  such  themes  as  Medea, 
Thyestes,  Niobe,  and  the  fate  of  Troy,  and  to  de- 
vote his  compositions  to  Phnethon  or  Deucalion, 
i.  e.  to  tire  or  water.  (Martial,  v.  53.)  The  name 
occurs  frequently  in  other  epigrams  by  the  same 
author,  but  the  persons  spokeu  of  are  utterly  un- 
known. [W.  R.J 

RASSUS,  several  times  in  the  ancient 

authors  as  the  name  of  a  medical  writer,  sometimes 
without  any  praeiiumen,  sometimes  called  Julius  and 
sometimes  Tuttius.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  exactly 
whether  all  these  passages  refer  to  more  than  two  in- 
dividuals, as  it  is  conjectured  that  Julius  and  TulUus 
are  the  same  person :  it  is,  however,  certain  that 
the  Julius  Rassus  said  by  Pliny  (Ind.  to  H.N.  xx.) 
to  have  written  a  Greek  work,  must  have  lived 
before  the  person  to  whom  Galen  dedicates  his 
work  De  L&ris  Propria,  and  whom  he  calls  Kpo- 
Titrroj  BoV<roi.  (Vol.  xix.  p.  8.)  Rassus  Tullius  is 
said  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  (De  Morb.  Acut.  iii.  1G. 
p.  233)  to  have  been  the  friend  of  Niger,  who  may 
perhaps  have  been  the  Sextius  Niger  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  (Ind.  to  //.  N.  xx.)  He  is  mentioned  by 
Dioscoridcs  (Dc  Mat.  Mid.  i.  praef.)  and  St.  Epi- 
phanius  ( Adv.  J/acr.  i.  1.  §  3)  among  the  writers  on 
botany  ;  and  several  of  his  medical  formulae  are 
preserved  by  Aelius,  Marcellus,  Joannes  Actuarius, 
and  others.  (Fabric.  Jiiblutth.  dr.  vol.  xiiL  p.  101, 
ed.  vet. ;  C.  G.  Kuhn,  Addit.  ad  ElettcJt.  Malir.  a 
Fain:  £«•.  lUhib.  fasc.  iv.  p.  1,  &c.)       \\\ .  A.  G.] 

RASSUS,  A'NNIUS,  commander  of  a  legion 
under  Antonius  Primus,  a.  d.  70.  (Tac.  Hist. 
iii.  50.) 

RASSUS,  AUFI'DIUS,  an  orator  and  histo- 
rian, who  lived  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He 
drew  up  an  accouut  of  the  Roman  wars  in  Ger- 
many, tuid  also  wrote  a  work  upon  Roman  history 
of  a 'more  general  character,  which  was  continued, 
in  thirty-one  books,  by  the  elder  Pliny.  No  frag- 
ment of  his  compositions  has  been  preserved. 
(Diulnj.  d,;  Omt.  23;  Quintil.  x.  1,  102,  ac; 
Seneo.  Suasor.  6,  Ep.  x.xx.,  which  perhaps  refers 
to  a  son  of  this  individual ;  Plin.  //.  A'.  Praef., 
Ep.  iii.  5,  9.  cd.  Titze.)  It  will  be  clearly  per- 
ceived, upon  comparing  the  two  passages  last  re- 
ferred to,  that  Pliny  wrote  a  continuation  of  the 
general  history  of  Rassus,  and  not  of  his  history  of 
the  German  wars,  as  Riihr  and  others  have  asserted. 
His  praeiiomcn  is  uncertain.  Orelli  (od  Diuhy.  de 
Orat.  c.  23)  rejects  Titus,  and  shews  from  Priocian 
(lib.  viii.  p  371,  ed.  Krehl),  that  J'uUius  is  more 
likely  to  be  correct.  [W.  R.] 

RASSUS,  RETILIE'N US,  occurs  on  a  coin, 
from  which  we  learn  that  he  was  a  triumvir  mone- 
talis  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Eckhcl,  v.  p.  150.) 
Seneca  speaks  (</e  Du,  iii.  18)  of  a  Bctilicnus 
Rassus  who  whs  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Cali- 
gula ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  may  be  the  same 
as  the  Retillinus  Cassius,  who,  Dion  Caseius  says 
(lix.  25),  was  executed  by  command  of  Caligula, 
a.  o.  40. 

RASSUS,  Q.  CAECl'LIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
and  probably  quaestor  in  B.  c.  51)  (Cic  ad  Alt.  ii. 
!)),  espoused  Poinpey's  party  in  the  civil  war,  and 
alter  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48)  tied  to 
Tyre.  Here  he  remained  concealed  for  some  time  ; 
but  being  joined  by  several  of  his  party,  he  endea- 
voured to  gain  over  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Sex.  Julius 
Caesar,  who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Syria.  In 
litis  attempt  he  was  successful;  but  his  designs 
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were  discovered  by  Sextus,  who,  however,  forgave 
him  on  hit  alleging  that  he  wanted  to  collect  troops 
in  order  to  assist  Mithridates  of  Pcrgamus.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  Bassus  spread  a  report  that 
Caesar  had  been  defeated  and  killed  in  Africa,  and 
that  he  himself  had  been  appointed  governor  of 
Syria.  He  forthwith  seized  upon  Tyre,  and 
marched  against  Sextus  ;  but  being  defeated  by  the 
latter,  he  corrupted  the  soldiers  of  his  opponent, 
who  was  accordingly  put  to  death  by  his  own  troop*. 

On  the  death  of  Sextus,  his  whole  army  went 
over  to  Bassus,  with  the  exception  of  some  troops 
which  were  wintering  in  Apamcia  and  which  fled 
to  Cilicia.  Bassus  followed  them,  but  was  unable 
to  gain  them  over  to  his  side.  On  his  return  he 
took  the  title  of  praetor,  B.  c.  46,  and  settled  down 
in  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Apameia,  where  he 
maintained  himself  for  three  years.  He  was  first 
besieged  by  C.  Antistiua  Vetus,  who  was,  however, 
compelled  to  retire  with  loss,  as  the  Arabian  Al- 
chaudonius  and  the  Parthian*  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Rissus.  It  was  one  of  the  charges 
brought  against  Cicero's  client,  DeTtoraus,  that  he 
had  intended  to  send  forces  to  Bassus.  After  the 
retreat  of  Antistius,  Statius  Murcus  was  sent 
against  Bassus  with  throe  legions,  but  he  too  re- 
ceived a  repulse,  and  was  obliged  to  call  to  his 
assistance  Marcius  Crispus,  the  governor  of  Bi- 
thynia, who  brought  three  legions  more.  With 
these  six  legions  Murcus  and  Crispus  kept  Bassus 
besieged  in  Apameia  till  the  arrival  of  Cassius  in 
Syria  in  the  year  after  Caesar's  death,  a.  c.  43. 
The  troops  of  Bassus,  as  well  as  those  of  Murcus 
and  Crispus,  immediately  went  over  to  Cassius, 
and  Bassus,  who  was  unwilling  to  join  Cassius, 
was  dismissed  uninjured.  (Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  26 
—28  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  77,  78,  iv.  58,  59  ;  Cic. 
pro  Dr'it.  8,  9,  <*/  Alt.  xiv.  9,  xv.  13,  ad  Fam.  xi. 
1,  Philip,  xi.  13,  ad  Fam.  xii.  1 1,  12  ;  Liv.  Epit. 
114,  121;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  69;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  752; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  11,  B.  J.  i.  10.  §  10.) 

Appian  gives  (/.  c.)  a  different  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  revolt  in  Syria  under  Bassus.  Ac- 
cording to  Appian's  statement,  Bassus  was  ap- 
pointed by  Caesar  commander  of  the  legion  under 
the  governor  Sex.  Julius.  But  as  Sextus  gave 
himself  up  to  pleasure  and  carried  the  legion  about 
with  him  everywhere,  Bassus  represented  to  him 
the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  but  his  reproofs 
were  received  with  contempt ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards Sextus  ordered  him  to  be  dragged  into  his 
presence,  because  he  did  not  immediately  come 
when  he  was  ordered.  Hereupon  the  soldiers 
rt)6e  against  Sextus,  who  was  killed  in  the  tumult 
Fearing  the  anger  of  Caesar,  the  soldiers  resolved 
to  rebel,  and  compelled  Bassus  to  join  them. 

BASSUS,  CAESIUS.  1.  A  Roman  lyric  poet, 
who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century. 
Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  95)  observes,  "At  Lyricorum 
idem  Horatius  fere  solus  legi  dignus. ...  Si  quem- 
dam  ad  j  ice  re  velis,  is  erit  Caesius  Bassus,  quern 
nuper  vidimus  :  sed  cum  longe  praecedunt  ingenia 
viventium."  Two  lines  only  of  his  compositions 
have  been  preserved,  one  of  these,  a  dactylic  hexa- 
meter from  the  second  book  of  his  Lyrics,  is  to  be 
found  in  Priscian  (x.  p.  897,  ed.  Putsch);  the  other 
is  quoted  by  Diomedes  (iii.  p.  513,  ed.  Putsch.)  as 
an  example  of  Molossian  verse.  The  sixth  satire 
of  Persius  is  evidently  addressed  to  this  Bassus ; 
and  the  old  scholiast  informs  us,  that  he  was  des- 
troyed along  with  his  villa  in  a.  d.  79  by  the  erup- 
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tion  of  Vesuvius  which  overwhelmed  Herculaneura 
and  Pompeii.    He  must  not  be  confounded  with 

2.  Caesius  Bassus,  a  Roman  Grammarian  of  un- 
certain date,  the  author  of  a  short  tract  entitled 
"  Ars  Cacsii  Bassi  de  Metris,"  which  is  given  in 
the  44  Grammaticae  Latinae  Auctores  Antiqui"  of 
Putschius  (Hanov.  1605),  pp. 2663-2671.  [\V.  R.] 

BASSUS,  CASSIA'NUS,  surnamed  Scholas- 
ticua,  was  in  all  probability  the  compiler  of  the 
Umptmica  (r>anrori»rd),  or  work  on  Agriculture, 
which  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine  Porphyrogencta.  (a.  d.  911 — 959.)  Cas- 
sianus  Bassus  appears  to  have  compiled  it  by  the 
command  of  this  emperor,  who  has  thus  obtained 
the  honour  of  the  work  Of  Bassus  we  know  no- 
thing, save  that  he  lived  at  Constantinople,  and 
was  born  at  Maratonymum,  probably  a  place  in 
Bithynia.  (Uettpon.  v.  6,  comp.  v.  36.)  The  work 
itself,  which  is  still  extant,  consists  of  twenty 
books,  and  is  compiled  from  various  authors,  whose 
names  are  always  given,  and  of  whom  the  follow- 
ing is  an  alphabetical  list: — S*x.  Julius  Afri- 
cans ;  Anatolicus  of  Berytus  [p.  161,  b.]; 
Appuleius  ;  Aratus  of  Soli ;  Aristotklbs,  the 
philosopher  ;  Damookron  ;  Democrituh  ;  Di- 
oymus  of  Alexandria;  Cassius  Dionvsius  of 
Utica  ;  Diophanes  of  Nicaca  ;  Florentinus  ; 
Fronto  ;  Hikruclks,  governor  of  Bithynia  under 
Diocletian  ;  Hippocrates,  of  Cos,  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  at  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great  ; 
Lbontinus  or  Lrontius  ;  Nestor,  a  poet  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  Severus  ;  Pamphii.cs  of  Alex- 
andria; Paramus;  Fklagomus;  Ptolrmabus 
of  Alexandria  ;  the  brothers  Quintilius  (Gordi- 
anusand  Maximus)  ;  Tarrntinus  ;  Thbomnes- 
tus  ;  Varro  ;  Zoroaster.  Cassianus  Bassus 
has  contribu ted  only  two  short  extracts  of  his  own, 
namely,  cc.  5  and  36  of  the  fifth  book. 

The  various  subjects  treated  of  in  thcGeoponics 
will  best  appear  from  the  contents  of  the  different 
books,  which  are  as  follow:  1.  Of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars.  2.  Of 
general  matters  appertaining  to  agriculture,  and  of 
the  different  kinds  of  corn.  3.  Of  the  various 
agricultural  duties  suitable  to  each  month.  4  and 
5.  Of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  6 — 8.  Of  the 
making  of  wine.  9.  Of  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive  and  the  making  of  oil.  10 — 12.  Of  horti- 
culture. 1 3.  Of  the  animals  and  insects  injurious 
to  plants.  14.  Of  pigeons  and  other  birds.  15. 
Of  natural  sympathies  and  antipathies,  and  of 
the  management  of  bees.  16.  Of  horses,  asses 
and  camels.  1 7.  Of  the  breeding  of  cattle.  18.  Of 
the  breeding  of  sheep.  19.  Of  dogs,  hares,  deer, 
pigs,  and  of  salting  meat.    20.  Of  fishes. 

The  Geoponica  was  first  published  at  Venice  in 
1 538, 8vo.,  in  a  Latin  translation  made  by  Janus 
Cornarius.  The  Greek  text  appeared  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1539,  Svo.,  at  Basel,  edited  by  J. 
Alex.  Brassicanus  from  a  manuscript  in  the  im- 
perial library  in  Vienna.  The  next  edition  was 
published  at  Cambridge,  1704,  8vo.,  edited  by 
Needham,  and  the  last  at  Leipzig,  1781,  4  vols. 
8vo.,  edited  by  Niclas. 

BASSUS,  CESE'LLIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
and  a  Carthaginian  by  birth,  on  the  faith  of  a 
dream  promised  to  discover  for  Nero  immense 
treasures,  which  had  been  hidden  by  Dido  when 
she  fled  to  Africa.  Nero  gave  full  credit  to  this 
talc,  and  despatched  vessels  to  carry  the  treasures 
to  Rome ;  but  Bassus,  after  digging  about  in  every 
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direction,  was  unable  to  find  them,  and  in  despair 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  a.  d.  66.  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi. 
1 — 3  ;  Suet.  Ner,  81.) 

BASSUS,  GA'VIUS  or  OA'BIUS,  a  learned 
(grammarian,  whose  Commentarii  and  treatise  De 
Origins  Verborum  ei  Vocabulorum  are  cited  by  Gel- 
lius  (ii.  4,  iii.  9,  19,  t.  7,  xi.  17).  He  is  probably 
the  Bame  with  the  writer  of  the  work  De  Diis, 
spoken  of  by  Macrobius  (Sat.  L  19,  iii.  6,  compare 
iii.  18),  and  perhaps  to  him  belong  the  Satirae  also 
from  which  Fulgentius  Planciades  quotes  a  line. 
(Serm.  Antiq.  Exfiic.)  We  hear  of  a  GaTius  Has- 
bus  who  was  praefectus  of  the  Pontic  coast  under 
Trajan  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  18,  32,  33),  but  those  who 
would  identify  him  with  the  person  mentioned 
above  have  overlooked  the  circumstance  that  the 
author  of  the  commentaries  declares,  that  he  beheld 
with  his  own  eyes  at  Argos  the  famous  equus 
Seianus,  which  was  said  to  have  belonged  in  suc- 
cession to  Dolabella,  Cassius,  and  M.  Antonius ; 
and  hence  it  is  clear  that,  unless  in  addition  to  its 
peculiar  property  of  entailing  inevitable  destruction 
upon  its  possessor,  it  had  likewise  received  the  gift 
of  longer  life  than  ever  steed  enjoyed  before,  it 
could  hardly  have  been  seen  by  a  contemporary  of 
the  younger  Pliny.  The  praenomen  Gavius  or 
Gabius  has  in  many  MSS.  been  corrupted  into 
Gaius  or  Caius,  and  then  abbreviated  into  C, 
which  hat  given  rise  to  considerable  confusion; 
but,  for  anything  we  can  prove  to  the  contrary, 
each  of  the  above-mentioned  books  may  be  from 
the  pen  of  a  distinct  individual.  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS  JU'LIUS.    [Bass us,  p.  471,  b.J 

BASSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  elder  Seneca  in  his 
CuHtroversiaty  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Junius 
Bassus  who  was  called  A  sinus  albus  when  Quin- 
tilian  was  a  boy,  and  who  was  distinguished  by 
his  abusive  wit.    (Quintil.  vi.  3.  §§  27,  57,  74.) 

BASSUS,  LOLLIUS  (A6k\ws  Biaaos),  the 
author  of  ten  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  is 
called,  in  the  title  of  the  second  epigram,  a  native 
of  Smyrna.  His  time  is  fixed  by  the  tenth  epi- 
gram, on  the  death  of  Germanicus,  who  died  a.  d. 
19.    (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  71.)  [P.S.] 

BASSUS,  LUCl'LIUS,  a  name  used  by  Cicero 
as  proverbial  for  a  vain  and  worthless  author.  In 
a  letter  to  Atticus  (xii.  5),  speaking  of  his  pane- 
gyric upon  Cato,  he  says,  "I  am  well  pleased  with 
my  work,  but  so  is  Bassus  Lucilius  with  his." 
Some  MSS.  here  have  Catciliu*.  [W.  H.J 

BASSUS,  LUCl'LIUS,  was  promoted  by 
Vitellius  from  the  command  of  a  squadron  of 
cavalry  to  be  admiral  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna  and 
Miscnum,  b.  c.  70 ;  but  disappointed  at  uot  ob- 
taining the  command  of  the  praetorian  troops,  he 
betrayed  the  fleet  to  Vespasian.  After  th«  death 
of  Vitellius,  Bassus  was  sent  to  put  down  some 
disturbances  in  Campania.  (Tac  Hist.  ii.  100,  iii. 
12,  36,  40,  iv.  3.)  His  name  occurs  in  an  in- 
scription.   (Gruter,  p.  573.) 

BASSUS,  POMPO'NIUS,  was  consul  a.  d. 
21 1,  under  Septimius  Severus,  and  at  a  subsequent 
period  fell  a  victim  to  the  licentious  cruelty  of 
Elagabalua,  who  having  become  enamoured  of  his 
fair  and  high  born  wife,  Annia  Faustina,  a  de- 
scendant (<lr^yorar,  probably  great-grandaughter) 
of  M.  Aurelius,  caused  Bassus  to  be  put  to  death 
by  the  senate  under  some  frivolous  pretext,  and 
then  married  the  widow  with  indecent  haste. 
This  event  too*.  p»ace  in  221. 
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The  Bassus  who  was  governor  of  Mysia  under 
Caracalla  may  have  been  the  father  or  the  son  of 
the  above.  (Dion  Cass.  lxxviiL  21,  lxxix.  5  ; 
Herodian,  v.  6,  5.)  [\V.  R.) 

BASSUS,  SALF>IUS,  a  Roman  epic  poet, 
contemporary  with  Statius.  Quintilian  thus 
characterises  his  genius  :  **  vehemens  et  poeticum 
fuit  nec  ipsum  senectute  maturum."  The  last 
words  are  somewhat  obscure,  but  probably  signify 
that  he  died  young,  before  his  powers  were  ripened 
by  years.  He  is  the  **  tenuis  Saleius"  of  Juvenal, 
oue  of  the  numerous  band  of  literary  men  whose 
poverty  and  sufferings  the  satirist  so  feelingly  de- 
plores ;  but  at  a  later  period  his  wants  were 
relieved  by  the  liberality  of  Vespasian,  as  we  learn 
from  the  dialogue  on  the  decline  of  eloquence, 
where  warm  praise  is  lavished  on  his  abilities  and 
moral  worth. 

We  have  not  even  a  fragment  acknowledged  at 
the  production  of  this  Bassus.  A  panegyric,  in- 
deed, in  261  heroic  hexameters,  on  a  certain  Cal- 
purnius  Piso,  has  been  preserved,  the  object  and 
the  author  of  which  are  equally  uncertain  ;  and 
hence  we  find  it  attributed  to  Virgil,  to  Ovid,  to 
Statius,  and  very  frequently  to  Lucan,  whose 
name  is  said  to  be  prefixed  in  some  MSS.,  while 
Wcrnsdorf,  rejecting  all  these  suppositions,  labours 
hard  to  prove  that  it  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Saleius 
Bassus,  and  that  the  Piso  who  is  the  hero  of  the 
piece  must  be  the  well-known  leader  of  the  great 
conspiracy  against  Nero.  The  strong  points  in  the 
position  are  the  allusions  (I.  1 80)  to  the  game  of 
draughts  in  which  this  Pi&o  is  known  to  have 
been  an  adept  (Vet.  Schol.  ad  Juv.  v.  109),  and 
the  references  by  the  writer  to  his  own  humble 
origin  and  narrow  means,  a  description  altogether 
inapplicable  to  the  well-born  and  wealthy  bard  of 
Corduba.  Granting,  however,  that  Wernsdorf  is 
right  so  far  as  Piso  and  Lucan  ore  concerned,  it  by 
no  means  follows,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the 
author  in  question  was  poor  and  neglected,  that  we 
are  entitled,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidenco 
direct  or  circumstantial,  to  identify  him  with 
Saleius  Bassus,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  same  con- 
ditions would  hold  good  of  Statius,  Scrranus,  and 
a  long  list  of  versifiers  belonging  to  the  same 
period.  (Quint,  x.  1,  90  ;  Dialog,  de  Orali.  cc. 
5,  9  ;  Juv.  vii.  80  ;  Wernsdorf,  Poett.  Latt.  Minn. 
vol.  iv.  p.  i.  pp.  36,  72,  75,  236  )        (W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  SEPU'LLIUS,  a  Roman  orator, 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  elder  Seneca.  (Cott- 
irov.  iii.  16,  17,  20-22.) 

BASSUS,  SI'LIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  mention- 
ed by  the  elder  Seneca.   (Controv.  i.  6,  7.) 

BAT  ALUS  (BdroAoj),  according  to  some,  the 
author  of  lascivious  drinking-songs,  and  according 
to  others,  an  effeminate  flute-player,  who  must 
have  lived  shortly  before  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
for  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  nick  named  Bn- 
talus  on  account  of  his  weakly  and  delicate  consti- 
tution. (Plut.  Drm.  4,  Vti.  X.  Omt.  p.  847,  e.) 
According  to  Libanius  (  YU.  Di  m.  p.  2,  ed.  Reiskc), 
Ba talus  the  flute-player,  wns  a  native  of  Kphesus, 
and  the  first  man  thnt  ever  appealed  on  the  stage 
in  women's  shoes,  for  which  reason  he  was  ridi- 
culed in  a  comedy  of  Antiphanc*.  Whether  the 
poet  and  the  flute-player  were  the  same,  or  two 
different  persons,  is  uncertain.  (Comp.  Mcineke, 
Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Grate,  p.  333,  Ac.)      [L.  S.J 

BATEIA  (Bd>«»a),  a  daughter  of  Tourer  or  of 
Tros  (Steph.  Byt  «.  r.  A^woi),  the  wife  of  Dar- 
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danus  and  mother  of  Ilu»  and  Krichthonius.  The 
town  of  Buteia  in  Troas  was  believed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  her.  (Arrian,  ap.  Eu$tath.  ad 
Horn,  p.  351.)  Tzetzcs  (a</  Lycoph.  29)  calls  her 
a  sister  cf  Scamander,  the  father  of  Tcucer  by  the 
nymph  Idaea  ;  and  in  another  passage  (ad  Lycoph. 
1298)  he  calls  the  daughter  of  Tcucer,  who  mar- 
ried Dardanus  by  the  name  of  Arisbe,  and  de- 
scril>es  Erich thonius  as  her  son,  and  Ilus  as  her 
grandson.  A  Naiad  of  the  name  of  Bateia  occurs  | 
in  Apollodorus.  (iii.  10.  §  4.)  [L.  S.]  I 

BATHANA'TIUS  (Bofoniriot),  the  leader  of  ! 
the  Cordistae,  a  Gaulish  tribe,  who  invaded  Greece 
with  Bcennus  in  s.  c.  279.  After  the  defeat  of 
Brennus  Bathanatius  led  his  people  to  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  where  they  settled  down.  The  way  by 
which  they  returned  received  from  their  leader  the 
name  of  Bathanatia;  and  his  descendants  were 
called  Bathanati.  (Athcn.  vi.  p.  234,  b.) 

BATH YCLES  (Baflw«A^«),  a  celebrated  artist 
of  Magnesia  on  the  Macander  (lleyne,Antiq.  Auf». 
i.  p.  108),  the  head  of  a  band  of  artists  of  the  same 
town,  who  constructed  for  the  Lacedaemonians 
the  colossal  throne  of  the  Amyclaean  Apollo,  co- 
vered with  a  great  number  of  bus-reliefs  and  sup- 
ported and  surmounted  by  statues.  This  throne, 
the  most  considerable  work  of  art  of  the  period, 
was  destined  for  a  statue  of  Apollo,  which  was  of 
a  much  earlier  date,  and  consisted  of  a  brazen  pil- 
lar, thirty  cubits  high,  to  which  a  head,  arras,  and 
the  extremities  of  the  feet  were  affixed.  Accord- 
ingly this  statue  was  standing  on  the  throne,  and 
not  sitting  like  that  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  however 
strange  the  combination  of  a  chair  and  a  man 
standing  on  it  must  have  looked.  Pausauias  (iii. 
18.  §  (!)  gives  a  minute  description  of  tho  throne, 
or  rather  of  the  sculptures  upon  it,  according  to 
which  Quatrcmere  de  Quincy  undertook  to  restore 
it,  and  gave  a  picture  of  it  in  his  "Jupiter  Olvm- 
pien,"  on  the  accuracy  of  which  we  cannot  of  course 
rely  at  all,  considering  the  indistinctness  with 
which  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  shape  of  the  throne. 
It  is  not  even  certain  whether  the  throne  was  con-  j 
■tructed  of  wood,  and  covered  with  gulden  and 
ivory  plates  to  receive  the  bas-reliefs,  or  wrought 
in  any  other  material.  (K.  O.  M tiller,  f/nmttt.  </. 
ArchdU.  §  85.)  The  same  doubts  exist  as  to  its 
height,  which  Quatrcmere  fixes  at  thirty  cubits 
Welcker  at  fiftv.  (Welcker,  ZAttchrift  fur  Uvsch. 
d.  all.  AW,  i."p.  279,  &c.)  Of  the  ago  of  Bathy- 
cles  we  have  no  definite  statements  of  the  ancient 
writers.  However,  all  modern  scholar*  (Winckcl- 
mann,  Bb'ttiger,  Voss  Quatremere,  Welcker,  Sil- 
lig)  except  Thiersch  agree,  that  he  must  have  flou- 
rished about  the  time  of  Solon,  or  a  little  luter. 
Thiersch  was  evidently  wrong  (/i/wcAen,  p.  34, 
Anm.  p.  53)  when  he  placed  Bathycles  as  early  as 
Ol.  29,  relying  mostly  on  a  passage  of  Pau&anius 
(iii.  18.  §  0),  which  however  is  far  from  being  de- 
cisive. (Voss  Myth.  Briefa  ii.  p.  188;  Sillig, 
total .  ArtijT.  s.  t%)  [W.I.J 

BATH  Y  I.LUS.  1.  Of  Alexandria,  the  freed- 
man  and  favourite  of  Maecenas  together  with 
Pylades  of  Cilicia  and  Hylas  the  pupil  of  the  latter, 
brought  to  perfection  during  the  reign  of  Augustus 
the  imitative  dance  or  ballet  called  l'antomimus, 
which  excited  boundless  enthusiasm  among  all 
classes  at  Rome,  and  formed  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mired public  amusements  until  the  downfall  of  the 
empire.  Bathyllus  excelled  in  comic,  while 
Pylades  was  preeminent  in  tragic  personifications  ; 
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each  had  a  numerous  train  of  disciples,  each  was 
the  founder  of  a  school  which  transmitted  his  lame 
to  succeeding  generations,  and  each  was  considered 
the  head  of  a  party  among  the  citizens,  resembling 
in  its  character  tho  factions  of  the  Circus  and  the 
rivalry  thus  introduced  stirred  up  angry  passions 
and  violent  contests  which  sometimes  ended  in 
open  riot  and  bloodshed.  The  nature  and  peculi- 
arities of  these  exhibitions  are  explained  in  the 
Diet,  of AnL  s.  r.  I'atitonwnut.  (Tac  Arm.  i.  54; 
Senec  Quaest.  Xatur.  vii.  32,  tonirov.  v.  praef.  ; 
Juv.  vi.  03;  Suet  Odav.  45;  Dion  Cass.  liv. 
1 7  ;  Plut.  Symp.  vii.  8 ;  Macrob.  ii.  7  ;  Athen.  i. 
p.  70  ;  Zosimus  i.  6  ;  Suid.  *.  w.  "OpxW™  and 
'AUrjyoSwpos.) 

2.  Is  named  in  the  life  of  Virgil,  ascribed  to 
Tib.  CI.  Donatus  as  44  poeta  quidam  medicals," 
the  hero  of  the  9h  vot  mm  nobis  story.  (Vit.  Virg 
xvii.  §  70.)  [  W.  R.J 

BATHYLLUS  (BdBvKKo,),  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  to  whom,  together  with  Brontiuus  and 
Leon  of  Metapontum,  Alcmaeon  of  Crotona  [Ai.o 
makon]  addressed  his  treatise  on  Natural  Philo- 
sophy. (Diog.  Laert  viii.  83.)  [A.  G.J 

BAITS  (Barfi),  the  sister  of  Epicurus  who 
married  Idomencus.    (Diog.  Laert.  x.  23.) 

BATON  (BttTw»>),  the  charioteer  of  Amphiaraus. 
Both  belonged  to  the  house  of  Melampus  and  both 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  after  the  battle  of 
Thebes  Baton  was  afterwards  worshipped  as  a 
hero,  and  had  a  sanctuary  at  Argos.  He  was  re- 
presented on  the  chest  of  Cypselus  and  at  Delphi 
his  statue  stood  by  the  side  of  that  of  Amphiaraus 
both  having  been  dedicated  there  bv  the  Argives. 
(Apoilod.  iii.  6.  §8  ;  Pans.  ii.  23.  §'2,  v.  17.  §  4, 
x.  10.  §  2.)  Stephunus  of  Byzantium  (s.r.'Apiriua) 
states  that,  after  the  disappearance  of  Amphiaraus 
Baton  emigrated  to  the  town  of  Harpyia  in  lllyria; 
but  Stephanus  seems  to  confound  here  the  mythical 
Baton  with  the  historical  person  mentioned  in  the 
following  article.  [L.  S.J 

BATON  or  BATO.  1.  The  son  of  Longanu, 
a  Dalmatian  chief,  who  joined  the  Romans  in  their 
war  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  a  c  200.  (Liv. 
xxxi.  28.) 

2.  The  name  of  two  leaders  of  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable insurrections  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The 
one  belonged  to  the  Dysidiatiau  tribe  of  the  Dalma- 
tians and  the  other  to  the  Breucians  a  Pannoniau 
people.  The  insurrection  broke  out  in  Dalmatia,  iii 
a.  u.  6,  when  Tiberius  was  engaged  in  his  second 
German  expedition,  in  which  he  was  accompanied 
by  Valerius  Messullinus  the  governor  of  Dalmatia 
and  Paunonia,  with  a  great  part  of  the  army  sta- 
tioned in  those  countries.  The  example  of  the 
Dalmatians  was  soon  followed  by  the  Breucians 
who,  under  the  command  of  their  countryman  Buto, 
marched  against  Sirmium,  but  were  defeated  by 
Caecina  Se veins  the  governor  of  Moesia,  who  had 
advanced  aguinst  them.  Meantime  the  Dalmatian 
Buto  had  marched  aguinst  Salonac,  but  was  unable 
to  accomplish  anything  in  person  in  consequence 
of  having  received  a  severe  wound  from  a  stone  in 
battle  :  he  despatched  others,  however,  in  command 
of  the  troops  who  hud  waste  all  the  sou-coast  us 
fur  as  Apollonia,  and  defeated  the  Romans  in 
battle. 

The  news  of  this  formidable  outbreak  recalled 
Tiberius  from  Germany,  and  he  sent  Messullinus 
ahead  with  part  of  the  troops  The  Dahnaliun 
Bato  luid  not  yet  recovered  from  his  woiuid,  but  he 
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nevertheless  advanced  against  Messallinus,  and 
gained  a  victory  over  him  ;  bat  being  shortly  after 
defeated  in  his  turn,  he  fled  to  his  Breucian  name- 
sake. The  two  BatoB  now  united  their  forces,  and 
took  possession  of  the  mountain  Alma,  near  Sir- 
mium,  where  they  remained  on  the  defensive,  and 
maintained  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  Cae- 
cina  Severn*.  But  after  the  latter  had  been  recalled 
to  Moesia  by  the  ravages  of  the  tribes  bordering 
upon  his  province,  the  Batos,  who  had  now  no 
enemy  to  oppose  them,  since  Tiberius  and  Mcssal- 
lina  were  remaining  at  Siscia,  left  their  position 
and  induced  many  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  to  join 
them.  They  undertook  predatory  incursions  on 
every  side,  and  carefully  avoided  an  engagement 
with  Tiberius.  At  the  commencement  of  winter, 
they  marched  into  Macedonia,  but  here  they  were 
defeated  by  the  Thracian  Rhymetalces  and  his  bro- 
ther Rascyporis,  allies  of  the  Romans. 

The  continuance  of  the  war  alarmed  Augustus, 
who  thought  that  it  was  purposely  prolonged  by 
Tiberius.  Germanicus  was  accordingly  sent  into 
the  disturbed  districts  in  the  following  year  (a.  d. 
7)  with  a  fresh  army,  but  Tiberius,  it  appears,  was 
not  recalled,  as  he  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  two 
years  later.  In  the  campaign  of  this  year  the  Ro- 
mans accomplished  very  little  ;  the  chief  advantage 
which  they  gained  was  the  conquest  by  Germa- 
nicus of  the  Mazaei,  a  Pannonian  people.  Next 
year  (a.  d.  8),  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians 
were  afflicted  by  famine  and  pestilence,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  and  of  having  suffered  some  re- 
verses, they  coucluded  a  peace  with  the  Romans. 
When  the  Dalmatian  Bato  appeared  before  Tiberius 
to  treat  respecting  the  peace,  and  was  asked  why 
he  had  rebelled,  he  replied,  "  You  arc  the  cause. 
Instead  of  sending  dogs  and  shepherds  to  take  care 
of  your  flocks,  you  send  wolves." 

This  peace  was  of  short  duration.  The  Breucian 
Bato  had  betrayed  to  the  Romans  Pinnes  or  Pin- 
netes,  one  of  the  principal  Pannonian  chiefs,  and 
had  obtained  in  consequence  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Breucians.  The  Dalmatian  Bato,  suspecting  the 
designs  of  the  Breucian,  made  war  upon  the  latter, 
took  him  prisoner,  and  put  him  to  death.  This 
led  to  a  fresh  war  with  the  Romans.  Many  of  the 
Pannonians  joined  the  revolt,  but  Silvanus  Plau- 
tius  subdued  the  Breucians  and  several  other  tribes ; 


and  Bato,  seeing  no  h 


if  success  in  Pnnnonia, 


laid  waste  the  country  and  retired  into  Dalmatia. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  (a.  i>.  .'»), 
after  the  winter,  Tiberius  returned  to  Rome,  while 
Germanicus  remained  in  Dalmatia.  But  as  the 
war  was  still  protracted,  Augustus  resolved  to  make 
a  vigorous  effort  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  Tibe- 
rius was  sent  back  to  the  army,  which  was  now 
divided  into  three  parts,  one  under  the  command 
of  Silvanus,  the  second  under  M.  Lcpidua,  and  the 
third  under  Tiberius  and  Germanicus,  all  of  whom 
prosecuted  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour  in 
different  directions.  Tiberius  and  Germanicus 
marched  against  Bato,  who  at  length  took  refuge 
in  a  very  strung  fort,  called  Anderion  or  Andcte- 
rion,  near  Salonac.  Before  this  place  the  Romans 
remained  for  some  time,  unable  to  obtain  possession 
of  it.  Bato,  however,  mistrusting  the  issue,  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  his  men  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  Tiberius ;  but,  as  they  refused, 
he  abandoned  them  and  went  into  concealment. 
The  Romans  eventually  took  the  fort  and  subdued 
the  grcMer  part  of  Dalmatia  ;  whereupon  Bato 
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offered  to  surrender  himself  to  Tiberius  upon  pro- 
mise of  pardon.  This  was  promised,  and  Bato 
accompanied  Tiberius  to  Rome,  where  he  was  the 
chief  object  of  attraction  in  the  triumph.  Tiberius, 
however,  kept  his  word.  He  sent  Bato  to  Ravenna 
laden  with  presents,  which  were  given  him,  ac- 
cording to  Suetonius,  because  he  had  on  one 
occasion  allowed  Tiberius  to  escape,  when  he  was 
shut  up  with  his  army  in  disadvantageous  ground. 
(Dion  Cass.  lv.  29—34,  lvi.  1,  10—16" ;  Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  110—114  ;  Suet  Tib.  9,  16,  20;  Ov.  ex  Pont. 
ii.  1.  46.) 

BATON  (Bdrw),  of  Sinope,  a  Greek  rhetori- 
cian and  historian,  who  lived  subsequently  to 
Aratus  of  Sicyon.  (Plut.  Agi*,  15.)  The  follow- 
ing works  of  his  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers: — 1.  Commentaries  on  Persian  affairs, 
(rifoo-utd,  Strab.  xii.  p.  546.)  2.  On  the  tyrant* 
of  Kphesus.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  289,  c;  comp.  Suidas 
t.v.  Tlv8ay6pas  Etfaios.)  3.  On  Thessaly  and 
Haemonia.  (Athen,  xiv.  p.  639,  d.  e.)  4.  On  the 
tyranny  of  Hieronymus.  (Athen.  vi  p.  251,  e.; 
5.  On  the  poet  Ion.  (Athen.  x.  p.  436,  t)  6.  A 
history  of  Attica.  (SchoL  ad  Find.  Ittk.  iv.  104, 
where  Bockh  reads  Bdrotv  instead  of  Bdros.) 

BATON  (BoW),  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
the  new  comedy,  flourished  about  280  n.  c.  We 
have  fragments  of  the  following  comedies  by  him  : 
AfrwAo'r  or  ArrwAol,  Ev<py4raty  kv$po<p6vot,  ILuv- 
c{airar«K.  His  plays  appear  to  have  been  chiefly 
designed  to  ridicule  the  philosophers  of  the  day. 
His  mime  is  incorrectly  written  in  some  passages 
of  the  ancient  authors,  BaY-ros,  Birrwu,  BiQtnv. 
(Plut.  de  Am.et  Adul.  p.  55  ;  Suidas,  $.  v.;  Eudoc. 
p.  93  ;  Phot.  Cod.  167;  Stobaeus,  Floriley.  xcviii. 
18;  Athen.  xiv.  p.  662,  c,  iv.  p.  163,  b.,  vii.  p. 
279,  c,  xv.  p.  678,  f.)  [P.  S.J 

BA'T RACHUS  (Bdrpoxof),  a  Lacedaemonian 
sculptor  and  architect  of  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Pliny  (//.  Ar.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  14)  relates,  that  Bntra- 
chus  and  Sauras  {Frog  and  Lizard),  who  were  both 
very  rich,  built  at  their  own  expense  two  temples 
in  Rome,  one  to  Jupiter  and  the  other  to  Juno, 
hoping  they  would  be  allowed  to  put  their  names 
in  the  inscription  of  the  temples  {inscriptionem 
qieranta).  But  being  denied  this,  they  made  the 
figures  of  a  frog  and  o  lizard  in  the  convolutions  of 
the  Ionic  capitals  {in  oAumnarum  tjnris,  comp. 
Thiersch,  Epoch.  Anm.  p.  96.)  That  this  tale  is 
a  mere  fable  founded  on  nothing  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  two  figures  on  the  columns,  scarcely 
needs  to  be  remarked.  [W.  I.] 

BATTARUS,  a  name  which  repeatedly  occurs 
in  the  ancient  poem  "Dime,"  or  imprecations,  as- 
cribed to  Virgil  or  the  grammarian  Valerius  Cato, 
and  respecting  the  meaning  of  which  the  commen- 
tators on  this  poem  have  entertained  the  most  op- 
posite opinions.  Some  have  thought  it  to  be  tho 
name  of  some  locality,  a  tree,  a  river,  a  grove,  or 
a  hill,  and  the  like;  while  others,  and  apparently 
with  more  reason,  have  considered  it  to  be  the 
name  of  a  person.  But  those  who  entertain  this 
latter  opinion  are  ngain  divided  in  regard  to  tho 
person  that  may  be  meant  Some  believe  Battarus 
to  be  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  taken  pos- 
session by  force  of  the  estates,  the  loss  of  which 
the  author  of  the  "Dirae"  laments,  and  against 
whom,  therefore,  the  imprecations  are  directed. 
Wernsdorf  believes  thai  it  is  only  a  fictitious 
name,  and  is  meant  to  designate  some  satiric  poet, 
perhaps  Callimachus ;  others  imagine  that  Battarua 
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is  merely  a  dialectic  form  for  Bassarus  or  Bassareus, 
a  surname  of  Bacchus.  Naekc,  lastly,  conceives 
Battarus  to  be  the  name  of  a  slave  who  was  a  skil- 
ful flute-player,  or  perhaps  a  shepherd,  and  who 
had  formerly  lived  with  the  author  of  the  "Dirae" 
on  his  estate,  and  remained  there  after  the  poet 
had  been  driven  from  it.  Each  of  these  conflicting 
opinions  is  supported  by  something  or  other  that 
occurs  in  the  poem  itself;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
elicit  anything  that  would  decide  the  question. 
(Wemsdorf,  Poet.  LuL  A  fin.  iii.  p.  xlviii.  &c; 
Naekc.  in  the  Rhein.Mus.  ii.  1,  p.  1 13,  &c)  [L.S.] 

BATTUS  (B^ttoj),  a  shepherd  of  Ncleus,  who 
saw  Hermes  driving  away  the  cattle  he  had  stolen 
from  Apollo.  The  god  promised  to  reward  him  if 
he  would  not  betray  what  he  had  seen.  Battus 
promised  on  oath  to  keep  the  secret ;  but  as  Hennes 
mistrusted  him  nevertheless,  he  assumed  a  different 
appearance,  returned  to  Bat t us,  and  promised  him 
a  handsome  present,  if  he  would  tell  him  who  had 
stolen  the  cattle  of  Apollo.  The  shepherd  was 
tempted,  and  related  all  he  knew,  whereupon 
Hermes  touched  him  with  his  staff,  and  changed 
him  into  a  stone.  (Ovid,  Met.  ii.  688,  &c.;  Anton. 
Lib.  22.)  [L.  S.] 

BA'TTUS  and  the  BATTl'ADAE  (Birroj, 
BamdSau),  kings  of  Cyrcne  during  eight  genera- 
tions. (Herod,  iv.  163  ;  comp.  Thrige,  /feat  Cyre- 
nensium,  §  42.) 

I.  Battus  L,  the  leader  of  the  colony  from 
Thcra  to  Cyrene,  was  son  of  Polymnestus,  a  The- 
raean  noble,  his  mother,  according  to  one  account, 
being  a  Cretan  princess.  (Herod,  iv.  150,  1 6 A.) 
By  his  father's  side  he  was  of  the  blood  of  the 
Minyae,  and  17th  in"  descent  from  Eupheinus  the 
Argonaut.  (Herod,  iv.  150;  Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  17, 
311,  455,  &c\  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  1750  ;  Thrige, 
Res.  Cyren.  §§  8,  11.)  He  is  said  to  have  been 
first  called  u  Aristotelea  "  (Pind.  Pyth.  v.  116; 
Callira.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  76)  ;  and  we  are  left 
entirely  to  conjecture  for  the  origin  of  the  name 
•  Battus,"  which  he  afterwards  received.  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  155)  tells  us,  that  it  was  the  Libyan 
word  for  **  king,"  and  believes  that  the  oracle 
which  commanded  the  colonization  of  Libya  ap- 
plied it  to  him  with  reference  to  his  future  dignity. 
Others  again  have  supposed  Bottoj  to  have  been 
derived  from  Barraf>ifw,  and  to  have  been  expres- 
sive of  the  alleged  impediment  in  his  speech. 
(Suid.and  Hcsvch.  $.  v.  BarTopif*^ ;  comp.  Thrige, 
§  12  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  662);  while  Thrige  (L  c)  con- 
siders the  name  to  be  of  kindred  origin  with 
Bncffol%  the  appellation  of  the  oracular  priests  of 
Dionysus  among  the  Satrae.  (Herod,  vii.  111.) 
No  less  doubt  is  there  as  to  the  cause  which  led  to 
the  colonization  of  Cyrene.  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Cyrenaeans,  Battus,  having  gone  to 
consult  the  Delphic  oracle  about  the  removal  of  the 
physical  defect  above-mentioned,  was  enjoined  to 
lead  a  colony  into  Libya  ;  while  the  story  of  the 
Theraeans  was,  that  this  injunction  was  laid  on 
their  king  Grin  us,  and  that  he  pointed  to  Battus 
as  a  younger  and  fitter  man  for  the  purpose.  In 
either  case,  the  command  was  not  obeyed  but  with 
reluctance  and  after  a  long  delay.  (Herod,  iv.  150 
— 156.)  According,  again,  to  Mcnecles,  an  histo- 
rian, perhaps  of  Barca  {ap.Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  iv. 
10  ;  comp.  Thrige,  §§  3,  15),  Battus  was  driven 
forth  from  Thera  by  civil  war,  and  was  ordered  by 
Apollo  not  to  return  to  his  country,  but  to  betake 
himself  to  the  continent.    Lastly,  the  account  of 
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Justin  (xiii.  7)  is  a  strange  mixture  of  the  two 
stories  in  Herodotus  with  the  fable  of  Apollo's  love 
for  the  nymph  Cyrene.  (Comp.  Thrige,  §  17.) 
Amidst  these  statements,  the  one  thing  certain  is, 
that  Battus  led  forth  his  colonists  in  obedience  to 
the  Delphic  oracle,  and  under  a  belief  in  the  pro- 
tection of  Apollo  'Affxry'TTj*.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in 
Apoll.  65,  Ate,  55,  &c.;  Spanheim,  ad  loc  ;  comp. 
Mullet,  Dor.  ii.  3.  §§  1,  7  ;  Thrige,  §§  1 1, 16,  76.) 
Of  the  several  opinions  as  to  the  period  at  which 
the  colonists  first  sailed  from  Thera,  the  most  pro- 
bable is  that  which  places  it  about  640  b.  c 
(Muller,  Orchom.  p.  344),  and  from  this  point  ap- 
parently we  must  begin  to  reckon  the  40  years 
assigned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  159)  to  the  reign  of 
Battus  I.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  a  settle- 
ment of  two  years  in  the  island  Plate*,  and  be- 
tween six  and  seven  at  Aziris  on  the  main-land, 
that  Cyrene  was  actually  founded,  about  631  a  c. 
(Herod,  iv.  157,  158 ;  Thrige,  §§  22—24),  whence 
Ovid  (/6u,54l)  calls  Battus  -conditor  tardae 
Cyrrhae." 

Little  further  is  known  of  the  life  of  Battus  I. 
He  appears  to  have  been  vigorous  and  successful 
in  surmounting  the  difficulties  which  beset  his  in- 
fant colony,  in  making  the  most  of  the  great  natural 
advantages  of  the  country,  and  in  subjugating  the 
native  tribes,  with  the  assistance,  it  is  said,  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  Anchiouis.  (Pind.  Pyth.  v.  72, 
&c;  Aristot.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Aristopli.  Plut.  925  ; 
Paus.  iii.  14.)  Diodorus  tells  us  {Ejk.  de  Virt.  et 
Vit.  p.  232),  that  he  governed  with  the  mildness 
and  moderation  befitting  a  constitutional  king ; 
and  Piudar  {Pyth.  v.  120,  &c.)  celebrates  his  pious 
works,  and  especially  the  road  (aurupwrr)  oWr, 
comp.  Bockb,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  bk.  iL  c.  10) 
which  he  caused  to  be  made  for  the  sacred  proces- 
sion to  Apollo's  temple,  also  built  by  him.  (Callim. 
Hymn,  in  Ajtoll.  77.)  Where  this  road  joined 
the  Agora,  the  tomb  of  Battus  was  placed,  apart 
from  that  of  the  other  kings.  (Pind.  Pyth.  v.  125, 
•Sec;  Catull.  vii.  6.)  His  subjects  worshipped  him 
as  a  hero,  and  we  learn  from  Pauaanias  (x.  15), 
that  they  dedicated  a  statue  of  him  at  Delphi,  re- 
presenting him  in  a  chariot  driven  by  the  nymph 
Cyrene,  with  Libya  in  the  act  of  crowning  him. 
(Sec  Thrige,  §§  26,  2H.) 

2.  Arcksilal's  I.  (' ApKf<rl\aos)  was  a  son  of 
the  above  (Herod,  iv.  159);  but  nothing  is  recorded 
of  him  except  that  he  reigned,  and  apparently  in 
quiet,  for  16  years,  a  c.  599—583. 

3.  Battus  II  ,  surnamed  "the  Happy,"  prin- 
cipally from  his  victory  over  Apries  (BdEvTof  6 
EJSaiftwe),  was  the  son  of  No.  2,  and  the  third 
king  of  the  dynasty  ;  for  the  opinion  of  those  who 
consider  that  Herodotus  has  omitted  two  kings 
between  Arccsilaus  I.  and  the  present  Battus,  is 
founded  on  an  erroneous  punctuation  of  iv.  159, 
and  is  otherwise  encumbered  with  considerable 
chronological  difficulties.  (Thrige,  §§  29,  42,  43; 
comp.  Plut  Cur.  11.)  In  this  reign,  Cyrene 
received  a  great  accession  of  strength  by  the  in- 
flux of  a  large  number  of  colonists  from  various 
parts  of  Greece,  principally  perhaps  from  Pelopon- 
nesus and  from  Crete  and  the  other  islands,  whom 
the  state  invited  over  under  the  promise  of  a  new 
division  of  lands  (probably  to  enable  herself  to 
make  head  against  the  neighbouring  Libyans),  and 
who  were  further  urged  to  the  migration  by  the 
Delphic  oracle.  (Herod,  iv.  159,  comp.  c.  161.) 
This  influx  apparently  giving  rise  to  further  en- 
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eroachincnts  on  the  Libyan  tribes,  the  latter,  under 
Adieran,  their  king,  ■urrendered  themselves  to 
Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  and  claimed  his  protection. 
A  battle  enaued  in  the  region  of  I  rasa,  u.  c.  570, 
in  which  the  Egyptians  were  defeated, — this  being 
the  first  time,  according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  159), 
that  they  had  ever  come  into  hostile  collision  with 
Greeks.  (Comp.  Herod,  ii.  161;  Diod.  i.  68.)  This 
battle  seems  to  have  finished  the  war  with  Kgypt ; 
for  we  read  in  Herodotus  (ii.  181),  that  Amaais 
formed  a  marriage  with  Ladice,  a  Cyrenaean  wo- 
man, daughter  perhaps  of  Battus  II.  (Wcsseling, 
ad  Herod.  I.  r,),  and,  in  other  ways  as  well,  culti- 
vated friendly  relations  with  the  Cyrenaenns.  By 
the  same  victory  too  the  sovereignty  of  Cyrene 
over  the  Libyans  was  confirmed.  (Comp.  Herod, 
iv.  160,  where  their  revuil  from  Arcesilaus  II.  is 
spoken  of.)  It  was  in  this  reign  also,  according  to 
a  probable  conjecture  of  Thrige 's  (§  30),  that  Cy- 
rene began  to  occupy  the  neighbouring  region  with 
her  colonies,  which  seem  to  have  been  numerous. 
(Pind.  Pgik.  iv.  20,  34,  v.  20.)  Tho  period  of  the 
death  of  Battus  II.  it  is  impossible  to  settle  with 
exactness.  We  know  only  that  his  reign  lasted 
beyond  the  year  570  a  c. ;  and  it  is  pure  conjec- 
ture which  would  assign  the  end  of  it,  with  Thrige, 
to  560,  or,  with  Bouhier  and  Larcher,  to  554. 
(Thrige,  §  29  ;  Larcher,  ad  Herod,  iv.  163.) 

4.  Arcesilaus  II.,  son  of  Battus  II.,  was  sur- 
naroed  "the  oppressive"  (x«* **»»),  from  his  at- 
tempting probably  to  substitute  a  tyranny  for  the 

•  Cyrenaean  constitution,  which  had  hitherto  been 
similar  to  that  of  Sparta.  It  was  perhaps  from 
this  cause  that  the  dissensions  arose  between  him- 
self and  his  brothers,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
latter  withdrew  from  Cyrene,  and  founded  Barca, 
at  the  same  time  exciting  the  Libyau  tribes  to  re- 
volt from  Arcesilaus  who,  in  his  attempt  to  quell 
this  rebellion,  suffered  a  signal  defeat  at  Leucon  or 
Leucoc,  a  place  in  the  region  of  Marmarica.  He 
met  his  end  at  last  by  treachery,  being  strangled  by 
his  brother  or  friend,  Learchus.  His  wife,  Eryxo, 
however,  soon  after  avenged  his  death  by  the  mur- 
der of  his  assassin.  His  reign  lasted,  according  to 
some,  from  560  to  550  a  c. ;  according  to  others, 
from  554  to  544.  (Herod,  iv.  160  ;  Diod.  Ktc.  de 
Vtrt.  et  VU.  p.  232 ;  Plut.  de  Virt.  Mul.  pp.  260, 
261;  Thrige,  §§  35,  37.) 

5.  Battus  III.,  or  uthe  lame"  (x«ao"s),  son  of 
Arcesilaus  1 1,  reigned  from  B.  c.  550  to  530,  or, 
as  some  state  it,  from  544  to  529.  In  his  time, 
the  Cyrenaeons,  weakened  by  internal  seditions, 
apprehensive  of  assaults  from  Libya  and  Egypt, 
and  distressed  too  perhaps  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  king's  inefficiency,  invited  Demonax,  a  Manti- 
nean,  by  the  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  to  settle 
the  constitution  of  the  city.  The  conflicting  claims 
of  the  original  colonists  with  those  of  the  later  set- 
tlers, and  the  due  distribution  of  power  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  commonalty,  were  the  main 
difficulties  with  which  he  hod  to  deal.  With  re- 
spect to  the  former  point,  he  substituted  for  the  old 
division  of  tribes  an  entirely  new  one,  in  which 
however  some  privileges,  in  regard  to  their  relation 
to  the  ntpioiKot,  were  reserved  to  those  of  Thernean 
descent ;  while  the  royal  power  he  reduced  within 
very  narrow  limits,  leaving  to  the  king  only  cer- 
tain selected  lands,  and  the  enjoyment  of  some 
priestly  functions  (T*^fea  koI  Ipuairai),  with  the 
privilege  probably  (see  Herod,  iv.  165)  of  pre- 
sidency in  the  council.    We  hear  nothing 
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I  recorded  of  Battus  III.  The  diminution  of  the 
kingly  power  in  his  reign  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  remember  that  the  two  main  causes  as- 
signed by  Aristotle  (Potit.  v.  10,  ad  fin.  ed.  Bekk.) 
for  the  overthrow  of  monarchy  had  been,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  full  operation  at  Cyreue,T— viz.  quar- 
rels in  the  royal  family,  and  the  attempt  to  esta- 
blish a  tyrannical  government  (Herod,  iv.  161  ; 
Diod.  Le.;  Plut.  I.e.;  Thrige,  §  38;  Muller,  Dor. 

iii.  4.  §  5,  iii.  9.  §  13.) 

6.  Arcesilaus  III.,  son  of  Battus  III.  by 
Pheretirae,  reigned,  according  to  Thrige  (§  39), 
from  530  to  about  514  B.  c.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  he  was  driven  from  Cyrene  in  an  attempt 
to  recover  the  ancient  royal  privileges,  and,  taking 
refuge  in  Samos,  returned  with  a  number  of  auxi- 
liaries, whom  he  had  attached  to  his  cause  by  the 
promise  of  a  new  division  of  lands.  With  their 
aid  he  regained  the  throne  ;  on  which,  besides 
taking  the  most  cruel  vengeance  on  his  enemies, 
he  endeavoured  further  to  strengthen  himself  by 
making  submission  to  Cam  by  sen,  and  stipulating 
to  pay  him  tribute,  u.  c  525.  (Herod,  iv.  162- 
165,  comp.  iiL  13,  91,  ii.  181.)  Terrified,  how- 
ever, according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  164),  at  the  dis- 
covery that  he  had  subjected  himself  to  the  woe 
denounced  against  him,  under  certain  conditions 
by  an  obscure  oracle  (comp.  iv.  163),  or,  more  pro- 
bably, being  driven  out  by  his  subjects  who  were 
exasperated  at  his  submission  to  the  Persians  (see 

iv.  165,  ad  fin.),  he  fled  to  Alazir,  king  of  Barca, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and  was  there 
slain,  together  with  hi*  father-in-law,  by  the  Bar- 
caeans  and  some  Cyrenaean  exiles.  (Herod,  iv 
164,  167;  see  Thrige,  §§  39-41.) 

7.  Battus  IV.  is  culled  u  tho  Handsome"  (S 
iraAo's)by  Hemcleides  Ponticus.  (See  Thrige,  $  38, 
n.  3.  §  42.)  It  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether 
there  were  any  kings  of  the  family  after  Arcesilaus 
I II.,  but  this  point  seems  to  be  settled  by  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  163)  and  by  Pindar.  (Pyth.  iv.  115.) 
The  opinion  of  those,  who  suppose  the  names  of 
two  kings  to  have  been  omitted  by  Herodotus  be- 
tween Arcesilaus  I.  and  Battus  *  the  lame,"  hat 
been  noticed  above.  Of  Battus  IV.  we  know  no- 
thing. It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Arcesilaus  III.,  and  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  throne  at  tho  period  of  the  capture  of 
Barca  by  the  Persians,  nbout  512  a.  c.  (Herod, 
iv.  203.)  At  least  the  peaceable  admission  of  the 
latter  into  Cyrene  (Herod.  /.  c.)  may  seem  to  point 
to  the  prevalence  there  of  a  Medizmg  policy,  such 
as  we  might  expect  from  a  son  or  near  relative  of 
Arcesilaus  III.  The  chronology  of  this  reign  is 
involved  in  as  much  obscurity  as  the  events  of  it, 
and  it  is  impossible  therefore  to  assign  any  exact 
date  either  to  its  beginning  or  its  end.  (See  Thrige, 
§§  42-44.) 

8.  Arcesilaus  IV.,  son  probably  of  Battus  IV., 
is  the  prince  whose  victory  in  the  chariot- race  at 
the  Pythian  games  c.  466,  is  celebrated  by 
Pindar  in  his  4  th  and  5th  Pythian  odes  ;  and 
these,  in  fact,  together  with  the  Scholia  upon  them, 
are  our  sole  authority  for  the  life  and  reign  of  this 
lost  of  the  Battiadae.  From  them,  even  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  praises  of  him  which  they  contain, 
it  appears  that  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
despotic,  and  had  recourse,  among  other  means,  to 
the  expedient  (a  favourite  one  with  tyrants,  see 
Aristot  PoliL  iii.  13,  v.  10,  11,  ed.  Bekk.)  of 
ridding  himself  of  the  noblet  of  the  state.  Indeed 
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one  main  object  of  Pindar  in  the  4th  Pythian 
ode  seems  to  have  been  to  induce  Arcesilaus  to 
adopt  a  more  prudent  and  moderate  course,  and  in 
particular  to  recall  Hemophilus,  a  banished  Cyre- 
naean  nobleman  then  living  at  Thebes.  (Sec  espe- 
cially Pyth.  iv.  468,  &c,  «  yap  ris  rffoui,  it.  t.  A. ; 
Rikkh  and  Dissen,  ad  loe.)  It  is  further  probable 
(Thrige,  §  45),  that  the  city  44  Ilesperides"  in 
the  Cyrenaic  Pcntapolis  (afterwards  called  "  Bcre- 
n  ice"  from  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes)  was 
founded  by  Arcesilaus  IV.,  with  the  view  of 
securing  a  retreat  for  himself  in  the  event  of  the 
successful  rel>ellion  of  his  subjects.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  died  by  violence  or  not  ;  but 
after  his  death  royalty  was  abolished,  and  his  son 
Battus  who  had  fled  to  Ilesperides,  was  there 
murdered,  and  bis  head  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Various  dates  have  been  assigned  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Battiadae  ;  but  nothing  is 
certain,  except  that  it  could  not  have  ended  before 
b.  c.  460,  in  which  year  Arcesilaus  IV.  won  the 
chanotrrace  at  Olympia, — nor  after  401,  when  we 
hear  of  violent  seditions  between  the  Cyrenacan 
nobles  and  populace.  (Diod.  xiv.  34  ;  Aristot. 
/'(Jit.  vi.  4,  ed.  Bckk.)  Thrige  is  disposed  to  place 
the  commencement  of  popular  government  about 
450.  {HesCynrnentium^  i§  24,  45,  46',  48;  comp. 
Miiller,  Dor.  iii.  9.  §  13.)  The  father  of  Callima- 
chus  was  a  Cyrenaean  of  the  name  of  Rnttus 
(Suidaa,  *.  r.  KaAA(^tox<>»);  and  the  poet,  who  is 
often  ad  led  44  Battiades,"  seems  to  have  claimed 
descent  from  the  royal  blood.  (Callim.  Hymn  in 
Ajwll.  65,  &c.,  Ep.  37  ;  Ovid.  TrUt.  ii.  3G7  ; 
Catull.  66.)  [E.  E.] 

BAUBO  {Bav€ot  or  Ba€u),  a  mythical  woman 
of  Eleusis,  whom  Hesychius  calls  the  nurse  of  De- 
meter;  but  the  common  story  runs  thus  :— on  her 
vandcrings  in  search  of  her  daughter,  Demeter 
came  to  Baubo,  who  received  her  hospitably,  and 
offered  her  something  to  drink  ;  but  when  the  god- 
dess, being  too  much  under  the  influence  of  grief, 
refused  to  drink,  Baubo  made  such  a  strange  ges- 
ture, that  the  goddess  smiled  and  accepted  the 
draught  (Clem.  Alex.  Cohort  p.  1 7.)  In  the  frag- 
ment of  the  Orphic  hymn,  which  Clemens  Alex, 
adds  to  this  account,  it  is  further  related,  that  a 
boy  of  the  name  of  Iacchus  made  an  indecent  ges- 
ture at  the  grief  of  Demeter.  Arnobius  {Adv. 
Ccr.i.  v.  p.  175)  repeats  the  story  of  Baubo  from 
Clemens,  but  without  mentioning  the  boy  Iacchus, 
who  is  otherwise  unknown,  and,  if  meant  for  Dio- 
nysus i»  out  of  place  here.  The  different  stories 
concerning  the  reception  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis 
seem  all  to  be  inventions  of  later  times,  coined  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  mythical  origin  to  the  jokes 
in  which  the  women  used*  to  indulge  at  the  festival 
of  this  goddess.  [Ascalabus  and  Ascalaphus, 
No.  2.1  [L.  S.J 

BAUCIS,  a  Phrygian  woman,  in  whose  humble 
dwelling  Jupiter  and  Mercury  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived, after  having  been  refused  admission  by 
every  one  else  in  the  country.  Baucis  and  her 
husband  Philemon  were  therefore  saved  by  the 
gods  when  they  visited  the  country  with  an  inun- 
dation ;  and  Jupiter  made  Baucis  and  Philemon 
priests  in  his  temple ;  and  when  the  two  mortals 
expressed  a  wish  to  die  together,  Jupiter  granted 
their  request  by  changing  them  simultaneously 
into  trees.  (Ov.  Met.  viii.  620-724.)        [L.  S.J 

BAUCIS  (Bawm),  a  Greek  poetess,  who  is 
called  a  disciple  of  Sappho.    She  was  a  native  of 
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Tenos,  and  a  friend  of  Krinna.  She  died  at  a  youth- 
fill  age,  just  before  her  marriage,  and  Eriiuia  is 
said  to  have  written  the  epitaph  upon  her  which 
is  still  extant,  and  which,  together  with  another 
fragment  of  Erinna,  contains  all  we  know  about 
Baucis.  {AntU.  Or.  vii.  710,  712;  Bergk,  Poet 
Lvr.  O'r.  p.  633.)  [L.  S.] 

BA'VIUS  and  MAF/VIUS,  whose  names  have 
become  a  by-word  of  scorn  for  all  jealous  and  ma- 
levolent poetasters,  owe  their  unenviable  immor- 
tality solely  to  the  enmity  which  they  displayed 
towards  the  rising  genius  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  their  contemporaries,  and  would  probably  never 
have  been  heard  of  but  for  the  well-known  Hue  ol 
Virgil  {Eel.  iii.  90) :  44  Qui  Barium  non  odit  amet 
tua  camu'na,  Maevi,"  the  Epodc  of  Horace  where 
evil  fortune  is  heartily  anticipated  to  the  ship 
which  bore  "rank  Maevius"  as  its  freight,  and  a 
caustic  epigram  by  Domitius  Marsus  in  which  one 
and  probably  both  are  wittily  assailed.  Upon  the 
first  of  these  passages  we  have  the  remark  of  Ser- 
vius,  44  Maevius  ct  Bavius  pessimi  fuerunt  poetae, 
inimici  tarn  Horatio  quam  Virgilio,  undo  Horatius 
Epod.  x.  etc."  and  again,  upon  the  44  scrite  hordca 
campis,"  in  Georyic.  i.  210,  the  same  commentator 
observes,  **  sane  reprchensus  Virgilius  dicitur  a 
Bavio  et  Maevio  hoc  versu 

Hordea  qui  dixit,  superest  ut  tritica  dicat," 
from  which  it  would  appear,  that  their  attack  was 
in  the  form  of  a  poetical  satire,  and  was  moreover 
a  joint  undertaking.  Philargyrius,  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  third  Eclogue,  after  giving  the  same 
account  of  these  personages  as  Servius,  adds,  that 
M.  Bavius  was  a  **  curator,"  a  designation  so  inde- 
finite, that  it  determines  nothing  except  the  fact 
that  he  enjoyed  some  public  appointment.  Finally, 
St  Jerome,  in  the  Eusebian  chronicle,  records  that 
M.  Bavius,  the  poet,  stigmatised  by  Virgil  in  his 
Bucolics,  died  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
hundred  and  eighty-sixth  Olympiad,  that  is,  li.c.35. 
Porphyrion  {ad  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  239)  tells  us  that 
Maevius  was  the  author  of  a  work  upon  the  son  of 
Acsopus  the  tragedian,  and  his  luxury  ;  the  old 
Scholiast  published  by  Longinus  {Ejnxi.  x.)  ob- 
serves, 44  Maevius  pocta  fuit  inimicus  Horatii,  ob- 
trectator  ccrte  omnium  virorum  doctorum,  ipse 
sec ta tor  vocum  antiquanim,"  and  on  early  anno- 
tator  upon  the  Ibis  (1.  525)  asserts,  that  Maevius 
is  the  person  there  spoken  of  who  lampooned  the 
Athenians  was  thrown  into  prison  in  consequence, 
and  starved  to  death  ;  but  this  story  has  not  found 
credit  among  scholars  although  many  disputes  have 
arisen  as  to  the  individual  actually  referred  to. 

To  one  or  other  of  these  worthies  has  been  at- 
tributed the  practical  joke  played  off  upon  Virgil, 
who,  when  rehearsing  the  first  book  of  his  Geor- 
gics  having  chanced  to  make  a  pause  after  the 
words 

Nudus  ara,  sere  nudus — 

some  one  of  t>-e  audience  completed  the  verse  by 
exclaiming 

— habebis  frigore  febrem. 

And  to  them  also  have  been  ascribed  the  Atdi- 
bucolica,  two  pastorals  written  expressly  as  a  parody 
upon  the  Eclogues  soon  after  their  publication. 
(Donat,  17/.  Virg.  vii.  §  28,  xvi.  §  61  ;  Weichert, 
Poet.  ImI.  RcUqn.,  &c.,  p.  308,  &c.)  [W.  R.J 
DEBUTS  MASSA.  [Mama.] 
BEBBYCE  (BcffpAnj),  one  of  the 
whom  Apollodorus  (ii.  1.  §  5)  calls  Bryce, 
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from  whom  the  Bebryces  in  Bithynia  were  be- 
lieved to  have  derived  their  name.  ( Eustath.  «W 
JJwutf*.  reriftj.  805.)  Others  however  derived  the 
Bebr'vces  from  a  hero,  Bebrvx.  (Steph.  By/.,  s.  v. 
B*epiK<*v.)  II>-  S.J 

BEDAS,  a  sculptor,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Ly- 
sippus,  sculptured  a  praying  youth  (Plin.  //.  A', 
xxxiv.  8.  s.  19),  probably  the  original  of  which  the 
fine  bronze  statue  in  Berlin  is  a  copy.       [\V.  I.] 

BEGOE,  an  Etruscan  nymph,  who  was  believed 
to  hare  written  the  Art  fuli/uritarum,  probably  the 
art  of  purifying  places  w  hich  had  been  struck  by 
lightning.  This  religious  book  wan  kept  at  Home 
n  the  temple  of  Apollo  together  with  the  Sibylline 
books  and  the  Carmina  of  the  Marcii.  (Serv.  ad 
Jet,,  vi.  72.)  [L.  S,] 

BELENl'S.  [AnaLLio.] 

RE'I.ESIS  or  BE'LESYS  (Bi\t(rts,  B*\«rvs), 
the  noblest  of  the  Chaldaean  priests  at  Babylon, 
who,  according  to  the  account  of  Ctesias,  is  said, 
in  conjunction  with  Arbacoa,  the  Mede,  to  have 
overthrown  the  old  Assyrian  empire.  [Arbacks.] 
Beiesis  afterwards  received  the  satrapy  of  Babylon 
from  Arffices.    (Diod.  ii.  24,  &c  20.) 

BE'LGIUS  or  BO'LGIUS  (BJA7101),  the  leader 
of  that  division  of  the  Gaulish  army  which  invaded 
Macedonia  and  lllyria  in  a.  c.  280.  He  defeated 
the  Macedonians  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  Pto- 
lemy Ceraunus,  who  had  then  the  supreme  power 
in  Macedonia,  was  killed ;  but  the  Gauls  did  not 
follow  up  their  victory,  and  the  rest  of  Greece  was 
•pared  for  a  time,  (Paus.  x.  19.  §4;  Justin, 
xx iv.  5.) 

BEI.ISA'RI  US  (the  name  is  Deli-Uar,  Sclavonic 
for  "White  Prince"),  remarkable  as  being  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  only  great  general,  whom  the 
Byzantine  empire  ever  produced.  He  was  born 
nbout  a.  D.  505  (comp.  Procop.  doth.  i.  5,  Pen.  i. 
12)  at  Germnnia,  a  town  of  lllyria.  (Procop.  Vand. 
i.  1 1,  de  Aetlif.  iv.  1.)  His  public  life  is  so  much 
mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the  times,  that  it 
need  not  here  be  given  except  in  outline,  and  his 
private  life  is  known  to  us  only  through  the  narra- 
tive of  the  licentiousness  and  intrigues  of  his  un- 
worthy wife  Antonina  in  the  Secret  History  of 
Procopiua.  He  first  appears  as  a  young  man  in 
tiie  service  of  Justinian  under  the  emperor  Justin  I. 
a.  n.  520-527  (Procop.  Pert.  i.  12),  and  on  the 
accession  of  the  former,  was  made  general  of  the 
Eastern  armies,  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  Per- 
sians, a.  D.  529-532  (Procop.  Pert.  i.  13 — 21); 
shortly  after  which  he  married  Antonina,  a  woman 
of  wealth  and  rank,  but  of  low  birth  and  morals 
and  following  the  profession  of  an  actress.  (Procop. 
J  Jut.  A  roan.  4,  5.) 

The  two  great  scenes  of  his  history  were  the  wars 
against  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  against  the  Os- 
trogoths in  Italy. 

1.  The  African  expedition  (a.  d.  533,  534)  was 
speedily  ended  by  the  taking  of  Carthage,  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Vandal  king,  Gelhncr,  and  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  established  in 
Africa,  (Procop.  Vand.  L  1 1,  it  8.)  His  triumph 
in  534  was  remarkablo  as  being  the  first  ever  seen 
at  Constantinople,  and  the  first  ever  enjoyed  by  a 
subject  since  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Amongst  his 
captives  was  the  noble  Gelimer,  and  the  spoils 
of  the  Vandal  kingdom  contained  the  vessels  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  that  had  been  carried 
from  Rome  to  Carthage  by  Genseric.  He  also 
(alone  of  Roman  citizens  besides  Bonifacius)  had 
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medals  struck  in  his  honour,  with  his  head  on  the 
reverse  (Ceilreiius,  i.  370),  and  on  Jan.  1,  a.  d.535, 
was  inaugurated  with  great  splendour  as  consul, 
and  with  a  second  triumph,  conducted  however  not 
according  to  the  new  imperial,  but  the  old  republi- 
can forms.  (Procop.  Vand.  ii.  9.) 

2.  The  Gothic  war  consists  of  two  acts,  the  first 
(a.  d.  535—540),  the  second  (a.  d.  544—548). 
The  first  began  in  the  claims  laid  by  Justinian  to 
Sicily,  and  in  his  demand  for  the  abdication  of  the 
feeble  Gothic  king,  Theodatu*.  It  was  marked  by 
Belisarius's  conquest  of  Sicily  (535)  and  Naples 
(537),  by  his  successful  defence  of  Rome  against 
the  newly  elected  and  energetic  king  of  the  Goths, 
Vitiges  (March,  537— March,  538),  and  by  the 
capture  of  Ravenna  w  ith  Vitiges  himself,  Dec.  539. 
(Procop.  Goth,  i.  5,  ii.  30.)  He  was  then  recalled 
by  the  jealousy  of  Justinian  and  the  intrigues  of 
rival  generals,  without  even  the  honours  of  a 
triumph.  (Procop.  Goth,  iii.  1.) 

The  interval  between  the  two  Gothic  wars  was 
occupied  by  his  defence  of  the  eastern  frontier 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Persians  under  Nushirvnn 
or  Chosroes  (541 — 543)  (Procop.  Pen.  i.  25),  from 
which  he  was  again  recalled  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
empress  Theodora,  and  of  his  wife  Antonina,  and 
escaped  the  sentence  of  death  only  by  a  heavy 
fine,  and  by  his  complete  submission  to  his  wife. 
(Procop.  J  list.  Arcun.  3,  4.) 

The  second  act  of  the  Gothic  war,  which  Belisa- 
rius  undertook  in  the  office  of  count  of  the  stables, 
arose  from  the  revolt  of  the  Goths  and  reconquest 
of  Italy  under  their  new  king,  Totila,  a.  d.  541 — 
544.  (Procop.  Gvth.  iii.  2 — 9.)  Belisarius  on  ar- 
riving in  Italy, made  a  vigorous  but  vain  endeavour 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Borne  (May,  546 — Feb.  547), 
and  then  kept  in  check  the  hostility  of  the  con- 
querors, and  when  they  left  the  city,  recovered  and 
successfully  defended  it  against  them.  (Procop. 
Goth.  iii.  13 — 24.)  His  career  was  again  cut  short 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  Byzantine  court,  and  after 
a  brief  campaign  in  Lucania,  he  returned  from  Italy, 
Sept  a.  D.  548  (Procop.  Goth.  iii.  29—32),  and 
left  his  victories  to  be  completed  by  his  rival  N arses 
in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Ostrogothic  king- 
dom, and  the  establishment  of  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna.  (Procop.  Goth.  iv.  21 — 35.)  (a.  o.  549 
— 554.) 

The  last  victory  of  Belisarius  was  gained  in  re- 
pelling an  inroad  of  the  Bulgarians,  a.  d.  559. 
(Agath.  Hut.  v.  15-20;  Theophanes,  pp.  19H,  199.) 
In  A.  o.  563  he  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Justinian,  and  his  fortune  was  seques- 
tered. All  that  is  certain  after  this  is,  that  he  died 
on  the  13th  of  March,  a.  d.  565.  (Theophanes 
pp.  160,  162.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  whilst  his  life  is  preserved 
to  us  with  more  than  usual  accuracy — by  the  fact 
of  the  historian  Procopius  having  been  his  secre- 
tary (Procop.  Pers.  i.  12),  and  having  published 
both  a  public  and  private  history  of  the  times — 
the  circumstances  of  his  disgrace  and  death  arc  in 
volved  in  great  uncertainty,  and  historical  truth 
has  in  popular  fame  been  nlmost  eclipsed  by  ro- 
mance. This  arises  from  the  termination  of  the 
contemporary  histories  of  ProcopiuB  and  Agathia* 
before  the  event  in  question ;  and  in  the  void  thus 
left,  Gibbon  (after  Alemann)  follows  the  story  of 
John  Malala  (p.  242),  and  of  Theophanes  (pp. 
159 — 162),  that  he  was  merely  imprisoned  for 
a  year  in  his  own  palace  (a.  n.  563,  564)  and 
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restored  to  his  honours  eight  months  before  his 
death ;  whilst  Lord  Mahon  in  his  recent  life  of 
Belisarius,  on  the  authority  of  an  nnonymous  writer 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  of  Tzot7.es  in  the 
twelfth  century,  has  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
story  which  he  conceives  to  have  been  handed 
down  by  tradition  in  Constantinople, — which  was 
then  transferred  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  Italy, 
— and  which  has  become  so  famous  through  the 
French  romance  of  Mannontel,  that  his  eyes  were 
put  out,  and  that  he  pasaed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  sitting  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople  nnd 
begging  in  the  words  preserved  in  the  metrical 
narrative  of  Tzetzes. 

The  statue  in  the  Villa  Borghesc,  in  a  sitting 
sture  with  an  open  hand,  formerly  supposed  to 
Belisarius,  has  since  the  time  of  Winkelmann 
been  generally  conjectured  to  represent  Augustus 
in  the  act  of  propitiating  Nemesis. 

In  person,  Belisarius  was  tall  and  handsome. 
(Procop.  Goth.  iii.  1.)  As  a  general,  he  was  distin- 
guished as  well  by  his  personal  prowess  and  his 
unconquerable  presence  of  mind,  as  by  the  rapidity 
and  comprehensiveness  of  his  movements,  and  also  as 
never  having  sustained  defeat  without  good  reason, 
and  as  having  effected  the  greatest  conquests  with 
the  smallest  resources.  His  campaigns  form  on  era 
in  military  history,  as  being  the  first  conducted  by 
a  really  great  soldier  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity (for  that  he  conformed  to  Christianity,  even 
if  he  was  not  himself  a  Christian,  is  evident  from 
his  mention  in  connexion  with  the  baptism  of 
Theodosius,  Procop.  Hist.  Arcan.  1.) ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable to  trace  the  union  of  his  rigorous  discip- 
line over  his  army  (Procop.  Goth.  i.  23,  VanJ.  i.  12, 
16)  with  his  considerate  humanity  towards  the 
conquered,  and  (especially  in  contrast  with  the 
earlier  spirit  of  Roman  generals)  his  forbearance 
towards  his  enemies.  (Procop.  Vand.  i.  10,  17, 
Goth.  i.  10.) 

In  a  private  capacity,  he  was  temperate,  chaste, 
and  brave ;  but  his  characteristic  virtue,  which  ap- 
peared to  Gibbon  M  either  below  or  above  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man,"  was  the  patience  with  which  he 
endured  his  rivals'  insults,  and  the  loyalty  to  Jus- 
tinian— in  itself  remarkable  as  one  of  the  earliest 
instances  in  European  history  of  loyalty  to  the 
erson  of  the  sovereign — which  caused  him  at  the 
eight  of  his  success  and  power  to  return,  at  the 
emperor's  order,  from  Africa,  Persia,  and  Italy. 
Sir  W.  Temple  ( Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  286)  places  him 
among  the  seven  generals  in  the  history  of  the 
world  who  have  deserved  a  crown  without  wearing 
it. 

In  his  two  vices — the  avarice  of  his  later  life 
(Procop.  Hist.  Arcan.  5),  and  his  uxoriousness — he 
has  been  well  compared  to  Marlborough,  except  so 
far  as  the  great  Sarah  was  superior  to  the  infamous 
Antonina.  To  her  influence  over  him  are  to  be 
ascribed  the  only  great  blots  of  his  life — the  exe- 
cution of  his  officer,  Constantiue  (Procop.  ibul.  1), 
a.  o.  535,  the  persecution  of  his  step-son,  Photius 
(Ibid.  1-3),  A.  D.  540,  and  the  deposition  of  the 
pope  Sylverius  and  the  corrupt  election  of  Vigilius, 
a.  o.  537.  (Goth.  i.  25.)  He  had  by  Antonina  an 
only  daughter,  Joannina.  (Procop.  Hist.  Arcan.  i. 
5,  Goth.  iii.  30.) 

The  effects  of  his  career  are — 1.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  empire,  nnd,  with  it,  of  the 
mass  of  ancient  literature  afterwards  bequeathed 
by  it  to  the  West ;  both  of  which,  but  for  his  ap- 
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pearance,  must,  humanly  speaking,  have  perished 
in  the  inroad  of  the  barbarians.  2.  The  timely 
support  given  to  the  cause  of  the  orthodox  fcuth  in 
the  Western  empire  at  the  crisis  of  its  greatest 
oppression  by  the  Arian  kingdoms  of  the  Ooths 
and  Vandals  in  all  the  western  provinces.  3.  The 
temporary  infusion  of  Byzantine  art  and  of  the 
Greek  language  into  Italy  by  the  establishment  of 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ostro- 
gothic  kingdom.  4.  The  substitution  of  the  By- 
zantine for  the  Vandal  dominion  in  Africa  and 
Sicily,  and  the  consequent  preparation  for  their 
future  submission  to  the  Mohammedan  conquerors, 
and  their  permanent  desolation,  from  the  fact  of 
his  having  made  them  the  provinces  of  a  distant 
and  declining  empire,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
become  the  homes  of  a  warlike  and  vigoroue  na- 
tion. 

The  authorities  for  the  life  of  Belisarius  arc  the 
works  of  Procopius ;  for  the  Bulgarian  war,  Aga- 
thias(v.  15,20)and  Theophanes(pp.  198, 199);  and 
for  his  death,  those  mentioned  above.  In  modern 
timet,  the  chief  authority  is  Gibbon  (cc  41  and  43); 
Lord  Mahon's  Life  of  Belisarius,  in  which  several 
inaccuracies  in  Gibbon's  account  are  pointed  out ; 
and  a  review  of  this  last-mentioned  work  in  the 
Wiener  Jahrbucher,  by  Von  Hammer.     [A.  P.  S.J 

BELLF/ROPHON  or  BELLEROPHONTES 
(B«\\*po<t*ir  or  BtKKtpwpovTyt),  properly  called 
Hipponous,  was  a  son  of  the  Corinthian  king  Glau- 
cus  and  Eurymede,  and  a  grandson  of  Sisyphus. 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  §  3  ;  Horn.  //.  vi.  155.)  According 
to  Hyginus  (Fab.  157;  comp  Pind.  CH.  xui.  66), 
he  was  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Eurymede.  He  is 
*aid  to  have  received  the  name  Bellerophon  or 
Bellerophontes  from  having  slain  the  noble  Corin- 
thian, Bellerus.  (Tceti.  ad  Ltfcoph.  17;  Eustath. 
Horn.  p.  632.)  Others  related,  that  he  had  slain 
his  own  brother,  Delindes,  Peiren,  or  Alctmenes. 
(Apollod.  ii.  3.  §  1,  tic.)  In  order  to  be  purified 
from  the  murder,  whichever  it  may  have  been, 
he  fled  to  Proetus,  whose  wife  Anteia  fell  in 
love  with  the  young  hero ;  but  her  offers  being 
rejected  by  him,  she  accused  him  to  her  hue- 
band  of  having  made  improper  proposals  to  her, 
and  insisted  upon  his  being  put  to  death.  Proe- 
tus, unwilling  to  kill  him  with  his  own  hands, 
sent  him  to  his  father-in-law,  Iobates,  king  in 
Lycia,  with  a  sealed  letter  in  which  the  latter  was 
requested  to  put  the  young  man  to  death.  Iobates 
accordingly  sent  him  to  kill  the  monster  Chimaera, 
thinking  that  he  was  sure  to  perish  in  the  contest. 
Bellerophou  mounted  the  winged  horse,  Pegasus, 
and  rising  up  with  him  into  the  air,  killed  the 
Chimaera  from  on  high  with  his  arrows.  Iobates, 
being  thus  disappointed,  sent  Bellerophon  out 
again,  first  against  the  Solymi  and  next  against 
the  Amazons.  In  these  contests  too  he  was  vic- 
torious ;  and  when,  on  his  return  to  Lycia,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  bravest  Lycians,  whom  Iobates 
had  placed  in  ambush  for  the  purpose,  Bellerophon 
slew  them  all.  Iobates,  now  seeing  that  it  wa> 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  kill  the  hero,  shewed  him 
the  letter  he  had  received  from  Proetus,  gave  him 
his  daughter  (Philonoe,  Anticlcia,  or  Cassandra) 
for  his  wife,  and  made  him  his  successor  on  the 
throne.  Bellerophon  became  the  father  of  Isander, 
Hippolochus,  and  Laodameia.  Here  Apollodorua 
breaks  off  the  story ;  and  Homer,  whose  account 
(vi.  155 — 202)  differs  in  some  points  from  that  of 
Apollodonis,  describes  the  later  period  of  Bellero- 
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phon's  life  only  by  saying,  that  he  drew  upon  him- 
self the  hatred  of  the  gods,  and,  consumed  by  grief, 
wandered  lonely  through  the  Ale  Van  field,  nToiding 
the  paths  of  men.  We  must  here  remark  with 
Eustathius,  that  Homer  knows  nothing  of  Bellero- 
phon  killing  the  Chimaera  with  the  help  of  Pegasus, 
which  must  therefore  be  regarded  in  all  probability 
as  a  later  embellishment  of  the  story.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  destroyed  the  Chimaera  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  T seizes  (/.  c.)  :  he  fixed  lead  to  the  point 
of  his  lance,  and  thrust  it  into  the  fire-brenthing 
month  of  the  Chimaera,  who  was  accordingly  killed 
by  the  molten  lend.  According  to  others,  Bellero- 
phon  was  assisted  by  Athena  Chalinitis  or  Iiippia. 
(Paus.  il  1.  §  4;  Pind.  /.c;  Strab.  viii.  p.  379.) 
Some  traditions  stated,  that  he  attempted  to  rise 
with  Pegasus  into  heaven,  but  that  Zeus  sent  a 
gad-fly,  which  stung  Pegasus  so,  that  he  threw  off 
the  rider  upon  the  earth,  who  became  lame  or  blind 
in  consequence.  (Pind.  lath.  vii.  44  ;  SchoL  <fl 
find.  OL  xiii.  130 ;  Horat.  Curm.  iv.  11.  '26.)  A 
peculiar  story  about  Bellemphon  is  related  by  Plu- 
tarch. (D*  VirL  AfuL  p.  247,  Ac.)  Bellerophon 
was  worshipped  as  a  hero  at  Corinth,  and  had  a 
sanctuary  near  the  town  in  the  cypress  grove, 
Craneion.  (Paus.  il  2.  §  4.)  Scenes  of  the  story 
of  Bellerophon  were  frequently  represented  in  an- 
cient works  of  art.  His  contest  with  the  Chimaera 
was  seen  on  the  throne  of  Amyclae  (ii.  18. 
%  7),  and  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Delphic  temple. 
(Eurip.  /on,  203.)  On  coins,  gems,  and  vases  he 
is  often  seen  fighting  against  the  Chimaera,  taking 
leave  of  Proetus,  taming  Pegasus  or  giving  him  to 
drink,  or  fulling  from  him.  Hut,  until  the  recent 
discoveries  iu  Lycia  by  Mr.  Fellows,  no  represent- 
ation of  Bellerophon  in  any  important  work  of  art 
was  known  ;  in  Lycian  sculptures,  however,  he  is 
seen  riding  on  Pegasus  and  conquering  the  Chimae- 
ra. [Comp.  Chimaxra  and  Pkgasi's.]     [L.  S.] 

BELLERUS.  (Bkllerophon.J 

BELLI  E'NUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  An- 
nia  gens.  The  word  is  sometimes  written  Bilienus. 

1.  L.  (Annius)  Bklmbnuh,  praetor  in  b.  c. 
107,  served  under  Marius  in  the  war  against  Ju- 
gurtha  and  Bocchus.  (SalL  Jug.  104.) 

2.  C.  Annius  Bkllikni's  one  of  the  legates  of 
M.  Fonteius  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  B.c.  72.  (Cic 
/>ro  Font.  4.) 

3.  L.  (Annjcs)  Bbxmknus,  the  uncle  of  Cati- 
line, killed,  by  command  of  Sulla,  Lucretius  Ofella, 
who  attempted  to  obtain  the  consulship  contrary  to 
Sulla's  wish.  Bellienus  was  condemned  in  a.  c  64. 
(Aacon.  in  Tog.  (and.  p.  92,  etL  Orelli ;  comp. 
Appian,  B.C.  i.  101.) 

4.  L.  (Annius)  Delmhnir,  perhaps  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  whose  house  was  burnt  down  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar  in  b.  c  44.  (Cic.  Fltil.  ii.  36.) 

5.  Bblliknus,  originally  a  slave,  born  in  the 
family  of  one  Demetrius,  was  stationed  at  Inteme- 
lium  with  a  garrison  in  b.  c.  49,  where  he  put  to 
death,  in  consequence  of  a  sum  of  money  which  he 
had  received  from  the  opposite  party,  Domitius,  a 
man  of  noble  rank  in  the  town,  and  a  friend  of 
Caesar's.  Thereupon  the  Intcmelians  took  up  arms, 
and  Caelius  had  to  march  to  the  town  with  some 
cohorts,  to  put  down  the  insurrection.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  viii.  15;  comp.  xvi.  22.) 

C.  BELLI  F/N  US,  a  distinguished  Roman  orator 
and  jurist,  who  was  prevented  by  the  disorders 
which  occurred  in  the  time  of  Marius  from  attain- 
ing the  consulship.  (Cic.  Brut.  47.)    He  is  sup- 
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posed  by  Trictanus  {Comm.  P.  i.  p.  90)  to  be  the 
same  person  with  C.  Annius  Bellienus  mentioned 
above  [No.  2],  but  Ernesti  (Clav.  Cic)  repudiates 
this  conjecture,  as  not  easily  reconcileable  with 
dates.  [J.  T.  G.J 

BELLI'NUS,  a  Roman  praetor,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  pirates,  about  B.c.68  (PluL  Fomp. 
24  ;  comp.  Appian,  Mithr.  93),  may  perhaps  be  a 
false  reading  for  Bellienus. 

BELLO'NA,  the  goddess  of  war  among  the 
Romans.  It  is  very  probable  that  originally  Bel- 
Iona  was  a  Sabine  divinity  whose  worahip 
carried  to  Rome  by  the  Sabine  settlers.  s>hc  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets  as  the 
companion  of  Mars,  or  even  as  his  sister  or  his 
wife.  Virgil  describes  her  as  armed  with  a 
blood v  scourge.  (Virg.  Am.  viii.  703;  Lucnn, 
Fhari.  vii  569;  H»rat.  Stit.  iL  3.  223.)  The 
main  object  for  which  Belleim.  was  worshipped 
and  invoked,  was  to  grant  a  warlike  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  which  no  enemy  could  resist ;  and 
it  was  for  this  reason,  for  she  had  been  wor- 
shipped at  Rome  from  early  times  (Liv.  viii.  9), 
that  in  a  c  296,  during  the  wax  against  the 
Samnites,  Appius  Claudius  the  Blind  vowed  the 
first  temple  of  Bellona,  which  was  accordingly 
erected  in  the  Campus  Martius  close  by  the  Circus 
Fhuninius.  (Liv.  x.  19;  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  201,  Ac.) 
This  temple  subsequently  became  of  great  political 
importance,  for  in  it  the  senate  assembled  to  give 
audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  whom  it  was  not 
thought  proper  to  admit  into  the  city,  to  generals 
who  returned  from  a  campaign  for  which  they 
claimed  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  on  other  oc- 
casions. (Liv.  xxviii.  9,  xxx.  21 ;  Did.  of  Ant  s.v. 
Ijegatu*.)  In  front  of  the  entrance  to  tBe  temple 
there  stood  a  pillar,  which  served  for  making  the 
symbolical  declarations  of  war;  for  the  area  of  the 
temple  was  regarded  as  a  symbolical  representation 
of  the  enemies'  country,  and  the  pillar  as  that  of 
the  frontier,  and  the  declaration  of  war  was  made 
by  launching  a  spear  over  the  pillar.  This  cere- 
mony, so  long  as  the  Roman  dominion  was  of  small 
extent,  had  been  performed  on  the  actual  frontier 
of  the  enemy's  country.  (Ov.  Fast,  vi  205,  Ac; 
Serv.  ad  Am.  ix.  53 ;  Liv.  i.  32  ;  Did.  of  Aid.  *.  v. 
Fdudes.)  The  priests  of  Bclloaa  were  called  Bel- 
lonarii,  and  when  they  offered  sacrifices  to  ber, 
they  had  to  wound  their  own  arms  or  legs,  and 
either  to  offer  up  the  blood  or  drink  it  themselves, 
in  order  to  become  inspired  with  a  warlike  enthu- 
siasm. This  sacrifice,  which  was  afterwards  soft- 
ened down  into  a  mere  symbolic  act,  took  place  on 
the  24th  of  March,  which  day  was  called  du* 
miugnmis  for  this  reason.  (Lucnn,  i.  565  ;  Martial, 
xii.  57;  Tertull.  A /*»/<*/.  9;  Lactam,  i.  21 ;  comp. 
Hcindorf,  ad  Hot.  Sat.  I.  c ;  Hartung,  Die  Rcliij. 
dcr  R6mery  ii.  p.  270,  Ac.;  C.  Tiealer,  De  Bellonm 
Ctdtu  et  Sacris,  Berlin,  1842,  8vo.)        [L.  S.) 

BELLOVE'SUS.  [Ambigatus.] 

BELUS  (BijAoi).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon  by 
Libya  or  Eurynome.  He  was  a  twin-brother  of 
Agenor,  and  father  of  Aegyptus  and  Danaus.  He 
was  believed  to  be  the  ancestral  hero  and  national 
divinity  of  several  eastern  nations,  from  whence 
the  legends  about  him  were  transplanted  to  Greece 
and  l>ecume  mixed  up  with  Greek  myths.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  1.  §  4  ;  Diod.  i.  28;  Serv.  ad  At*,  i.  733.) 

2.  The  father  of  Dido,  who  conquered  Cyprus 
and  then  gave  it  to  Teucer.  (Virg.  Am.  j.  621  j 
Serv.  ad  Ac*,  u  625,  64t.)  [L.&J 
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BELLUTUS,  C.  SICI'NIUS,  wa»  the  leader 
of  the  pletw  in  their  *ece»*ion  to  the  Sacred  Moun- 
tain, B.  c  494,  and  was  afterward*  one  of  the  first 
tribune*  of  the  plcb*  elected  in  that  year.  (Li v.  ii. 
32,  33;  Diony*.  vi  45,  70,  72,  82,  89.)  He  was 
plebeian  aedile  in  492  (Diony*.  vii.  14),  and  tri- 
bune again  in  491,  when  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  attacks  upon  Coriolanu*,  who  was  brought 
to  trial  in  that  year.  (Diony*.  vii.  33-39,  61.) 
Aaconius  calls  him  (w  Cornel,  p.  76,  ed.  Orelli) 
L.  Sicinius  L.  f.  Bellutu*. 

It  is  most  probable  that  his  descendant*,  one  of 
whom  we  are  expressly  told  was  tribune  in  b.  c. 
449  (Liv.  iii.  54),  also  bore  the  cognomen  Bellutua; 
but  as  they  are  not  mentioned  by  this  name  in  an- 
ient writers,  they  are  given  under  Sicinius. 

BEMATICH1US  (Bn/idpx«<>*),  a  Greek  sophist 
and  rhetorician  of  Caesareia  in  Cappadocia,  who 
lived  in  or  shortly  after  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Constantine,  whose  history  he  wrote  in  a  work 
consisting  of  ten  books.    He  also  wrote  declama- 
tions and  various  orations ;  but  none  of  his  works 
have  come  down  to  us.  (Suidaa,  s.  v.  Biutapx""! 
Liban.  OraL  p.  24,  &c.  ed.  Reiske.)         [L.  S.] 
BENDIS  (Birtis),  aThracian  divinity  in  whom 
the  moon  waa  worshipped.   Hesychius  (*.  r.  ofAoy- 
X»*)  *aya,  that  the  poet  Cratinus  called  this  goddess 
SiKoyxos,  either  because  she  had  to  discharge  two 
duties,  one  towards  heaven  and  the  other  towards 
the  earth,  or  because  she  bore  two  lances,  or  lastly, 
because  she  had  two  lights,  the  one  her  own  and 
the  other  derived  from  the  sun.    In  Greece  she 
wns  sometimes  identified  with  Persephone,  but 
more  commonly  with  Artemis.  (Proclus,  7W<y. 
p.  353.)     From  an  expression  of  Aristophanes, 
who  in  hf*  comedy  **Thc  Lemnian  Women"  called 
her  the  n*yiKn  sUt  (Phot  A«r.  and  Hesych.  *.  r.), 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  she  was  worshipped  in 
Lemnos ;  and  it  was  either  from  this  island  or  from 
Thrace  that  her  worship  was  introduced  into  At- 
tica ;  for  we  know,  that  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Plato  the  Bendideia  were  celebrated  in  Peiraeeus 
every  year  on  the  twentieth  of  Thargelion.  (He- 
»vch.  s.  r.  B4rBis  ;  Plat  Rep.  I  1 ;  Proclus,  a>l  Tim. 
p.  9;  Xen.  /felt.  ii.  4.  §  11;  Strab.  x.  p.  471; 
Liv.  xxxviii.  41.)  [L.  S.] 

BERECY'NTHIA  (B«p«rw0f«).  a  surname  of 
Cybele,  which  she  derived  either  from  mount  Bere- 
cynthus,  or  from  a  fortified  place  of  that  name  in 
Pbrvgia,  where  she  was  particularly  worshipped. 
Mount  Berccynthus  again  derived  its  name  from 
Berecynthus,"a  priest  of  Cybele.  (Callim.  Hymn, 
in  Dian.  246 ;  Serv.  ad  A  en.  ix.  82,  vi.  785  ; 
Strab.  x.  p.  472  ;  PluL  He  Ftutn.  10.)  [L.S.] 
BERENI'CE  (topwUcn),  a  Macedonic  form  of 
Pherenice  (*#p«vfctj). 

I.  E<jyptian  Berenices. 
1.  A  daughter  of  Lagus  by  Antigone,  niece 
of  Antipater,  was  married  first  to  Philip,  an 
obscure  Macedonian,  and  afterwards  to  Ptolemy 
Soter  (the  reputed  son  of  Lagus  by  Arsinoe), 
who  fell  in  love  with  her  when  she  came  to 
Egypt  in  attendance  on  his  bride  Eurydice,  An- 
tipater's  daughter.  (Schol.  ad  Theoc  IdylL  xviu 
61  ;  Paus.  i.  6,  7.)  She  had  such  influence 
over  her  husband  that  she  procured  the  succession 
to  the  throne  for  her  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Eurydice's  children, — and  this, 
too,  *n  tpite  o»  the  remonstrances  of  Demetriu*  of 
Plialeru*  with  the  kh.g.  (Jmt  xvi.  2;  Diog. 
Lnert.  v.  78;  comp.  AeL  V.  H.  iii.  17.)  Plutarch 
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speaks  of  her  as  the  first  in  virtue  and  wisdom  of 
the  wives  of  Ptolemy,  and  relate*  that  Pyrrhu* 
of  Epcirus,  when  he  was  placed  with  Ptolemy  as 
a  hostage  for  Demetrius,  courted  ber  favour  espe- 
cially, and  received  in  marriage  Antigone,  her 
daughter  by  her  first  husband  Philip.  Pyrrhus  i* 
also  said  to  have  given  the  name  of  "  Bcrenicis,"  in 
honour  of  her,  to  a  city  which  he  built  in  Kpeirus. 
(Pint.  Pyrrh.  4,  6.)  After  her  death  her  son 
Philadelphus  instituted  divine  honours  to  her,  and 
Theocritu*  {IdylL  xvii.  34,  Ac,  123)  celebrate* 
her  beauty,  virtue,  and  deification.  See  also 
Athen.  v.  pp.  202,  d.,  203,  a. ;  Theoc  IdylL  xv. 
106  ;  and  the  pretty  Epigram  (55)  of  Calli- 
machua.    It  aeema  doubtful  whether  the  Berenice, 


whose  humane  interference  with  her  husband  on 
behalf  of  criminals  is  referred  to  by  Aelian  (  V.  II. 
xiv.  43),  is  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  or 
the  wife  of  Ptolemy  III.  (Euergetes.)  See  Peri- 
xonius,  ad  A  el.  I.e. 

2.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  became 
the  wife  of  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  him  and 
Ptolemy,  a.  c.  249,  which  required  him  to  divorce 
Laodicc  and  marry  the  Egyptian  princes*,  estab- 
lishing also  the  issue  of  the  latter  tt*  his  successor*. 
On  the  death,  however,  of  Ptolemy,  b.  c.  247, 
Antiochu*  put  Berenice  away  and  recalled  Laodice, 
who  notwithstanding,  having  no  faith  in  his  con- 
stancy, caused  him  to  be  poisoned.  Berenice  fled 
in  alarm  to  Daphne  with  her  son,  where  being  be- 
sieged they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Laodicc*s  parti- 
zans,  and  were  murdered  with  all  their  Egyptian 
attendants  the  force*  of  the  Asiatic  citie*  and  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  (brother  of  Berenice)  arriving 
only  in  time  to  avenge  them.  These  event*  are 
prophetically  referred  to  by  Daniel  in  the  clearest 
manner.  (Polyb.  Fragm.  Hint.  54.  v.  58,  ad  fin.; 
Athen.  ii.  p.  45,  c. ;  Just,  xxvii.  1  ;  Polyaen.  viii. 
50  ;  Appian,  Syr.  65,  p.  1 30  ;  Dan.  xL  6,  and  Hic- 
ron.  ad  loe.) 

3.  Gmnd-danghtcr  of  Berenice,  No.  1,  and 
daughter  of  Magas,  who  waa  first  governor  and 
then  king  of  Cvrene.  Athcnacus  (xv.  p.  689,  a.) 
calls  her,  if  we 'follow  the  common  reading,  "  Bere- 
nice the  Great,"  but  perhaps  t|  M<rya  should  be 
substituted  for  i»  m»7«**»».    (Schweigh  ad  Atken, 

I.  c)  She  wa*  betrothed  by  her  father  to  Ptolemy 
EuerRete*,  as  one  of  the  terms  of  the  peace 
between  himself  and  his  half-brother  Ptolemy 

II.  (Philadelphus),   the    lather  of  Euergetes. 
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Magna  died,  however,  before  the  treaty  wan  exe- 
cuted, and  hi,  wife  Antinois*  (Just.  xxvi.  3),  to 
prevent  the  marriage  of  Berenice  with  Ptolemy, 
offered  her,  together  with  the  kingdom,  to  De- 
metrius, brother  of  Antigonua  (Sonatas.  On  his 
arrival,  however,  at  Cyrene,  Arsinoe  fell  in  love 
with  bim  herself,  and  Berenice  accordingly,  whom 
be  bad  slighted,  caused  him  to  be  murdered  in  the 
rery  arms  of  her  mother  ;  she  then  went  to  Egypt, 
and  became  the  wife  of  Ptolemy.  When  her  son, 
Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator),  came  to  the  throne,  B.C. 
221,  he  pnt  her  and  his  brother  Magna  to  death,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  prime  minuter  Sosibius,  and 
against  the  remonstrances  of  Cleomcnes  III.  of 
Sparta.  The  famous  hair  of  Berenice,  which  she 
dedicated  for  her  husband's  safe  return  from  his 
Syrian  expedition  [see  No.  2]  in  the  temple  of 
Arsinoe  at  Zephyrium  (*A^poS(rn  Zs^vpTm),  and 
which  was  said  by  the  courtly  Conon  of  Samos  to 
have  become  a  constellation,  was  celebrated  by 
(.'allimachus  in  a  poem,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  lines,  is  lost.  There  is,  however,  a  trans- 
lation of  it  bv  Catullus,  which  has  been  re-trans- 
lated into  indifferent  Greek  verse  by  Salvini  the 
Florentine.  (Polyb.  v.  36,  xv.  25  ;  Just.  xxvi.  3, 
xxx.  1 ;  PluL  Demetr.  ad  fim.%  Cleom.  33 ;  Catull. 
lxvii.;  Muret.  ad  loc;  Hygin.  Poi'i.  Attrtm.  ii. 
24  ;  Thrige,  Re*  Cyrem,  88  59—61.)  Hyginus 
(/.  c)  speaks  of  Berenice  as  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
II.  and  Arsinoe  [No.  2,  p.  366,  b.)  ;  but  the  ac- 
count above  given  rests  on  far  better  authority. 
And  though  Catullus,  translating  Callimachus,  culls 
her  the  sister  of  her  husband  Euergetes,  yet  this 
may  merely  mean  that  she  was  his  comma,  or  may 
also  be  explained  from  the  custom  of  the  queens  of 
the  Ptolemies  being  called  their  sisters  as  a  title  of 
honour ;  and  thus  in  either  way  may  we  reconcile 
Callimachus  with  Polybius  and  Justin.  (See  Thrige, 
R>»  Cyrem.  §  o  1  ;  Droyaen,  Getck.  der  Nackfolyer 
A Ujxituiert,  Tiibb.  xiv.  xv.) 

4.  Otherwise  called  Cleopatra,  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  IX.  (Ijnthyrus),  succeeded  her  father  on 
the  throne,  b.  c.  81,  and  married  her  first  cousin, 
Alexander  II.,  son  of  Alexander  I-,  and  grandson 
of  Ptolemy  VIII.  (Physcon),  whom  Sulla,  then 
dictator,  had  sent  to  Egypt  to  take  possession  of 
the  kingdom.  Nineteen  days  after  her  marriage 
she  was  murdered  by  her  husband,  and  Appiau 
tells  ua,  that  he  was  himself  put  to  death  by  his 
subjects  about  the  same  time ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 
( Paus.  i.  9  ;  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  p.  4 1 4 ;  but  see 
Cic  de  fseg.  Ayr.  ii.  16  ;  Appian,  Mithr.  p.  251.)  ■ 

5.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  eldest 
si  iter  of  the  famous  Cleopatra  (Strab.  xii.  p.  558), 
was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Alexandrines 
when  they  drove  out  her  father,  B.C.  58,  (Dion 
Cass,  xxxix.  12,  Ac;  Li  v.  KpU.  104;  Pint  Cat. 
Afin,  35;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  796.)  ,She  married  first 
Seleucus  Cybioanctea,  brother  of  Antiochua  XIII. 
(Auaticua)  of  Syria,  who  had  some  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt  through  his  mother  Selene,  the 
sister  of  Lathyrus.  Berenice,  however,  was  soon 
disgusted  with  the  sordid  character  of  Seleucus, 
and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  (Strab.  /.  e. ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  57  ;  com  p.  Sucton.  Vespa*.  19.) 
She  next  married  Anhelaua,  whom  Pompey  had 

*  Pauaanias  (i.  7)  mentions  A  puma  as  the  name 
of  the  wife  of  Magns  ;  but  she  may  have  had  both 
names,  or  Arsinoe  may  have  been  his  second  wife. 
See  p.  367,  a.;  and  Thrige,  tie*  Cyrencnsimn,  §  60. 
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made  priest  and  king  of  Comana  in  Pontus,  or, 
according  to  another  account,  in  Cappadocia  ;  but, 
aix  months  after  this,  Auletes  was  restored  to  his 
kingdom  by  the  Romans  under  Oabinius,  and 
Archelaus  and  Berenice  were  slain,  B.  c  55.  (Li v. 
EpH.  105  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  55 — 58 ;  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  796,  xii.  p.  558 ;  Hirt.  de  Belt  Alt*.  66  ;  Plut. 
Ami.  3 ;  corap,  Cic  ad  Fam.  L  1—7,  ad  Q.  Fr. 
ii.  2.) 

II.  Jewish  Berenice*. 

1.  Daughter  of  Costobarus  and  Salome,  sistei  of 
Herod  the  Great,  was  married  to  Aristobulus,  her 
first  cousin.  [Aristubuli'B,  No.  4.]  This  prince, 
proud  of  his  descent  through  Mariamne  from  the 
blood  of  the  Maccabees,  is  said  by  Josephus  to 
have  taunted  Berenice  with  her  inferiority  of  birth; 
and  her  consequent  complaints  to  Salome  served  to 
increase  that  hostility  of  the  latter  to  Aristobulus 
which  mainlv  caused  his  death.  (Joseph.  Ami.  xviii. 
5,  94,  xvi.  l'.  §  2,  4.  §  1,  7.  8  3  ;  BelL  Jmd,  i.  23. 
8  1,  24.  §  3.)  After  his  execution,  a  c  6,  Bere- 
nice became  the  wife  of  Tbeudion,  maternal  uncle 
to  An  tipster  the  eldest  son  of  Herod  the  Great, — 
Anti pater  having  brought  about  the  marriage  with 
the  view  of  conciliating  Salome  and  disarming  her 
suspicions  of  himself.  (Joseph.  A mt.  xvii.  1.  §  1  ; 
Bell.  J i*d.  L  28.  §  1.)  Josepbusdoes  not  mention 
the  death  of  Theudion,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
suffered  for  his  share  in  Antipater's  plot  against 
the  life  of  Herod.  [See  p.  203,  a.]  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  4.  |  2  ;  Bell.  Jud  L  SO.  §  5.) 

Berenice  certainly  appears  to  have  been  again 
a  widow  when  she  accompanied  her  mother  to  Rome 
with  Archelaus,  who  went  thither  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  to  obtain  from  Augustus 
the  ratification  of  his  father's  will.  (Joseph.  A  tit. 
xvii.  9.  §  3  ;  BelL  Jud.  ii.  2.  8  1.)  At  Rome  she 
aeema  to  have  continued  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
enjoying  the  favour  of  Augustus  and  the  friendship 
of  Antonia,  wife  of  the  elder  Drusus.  [Antonia, 
No.  6.]  Antonia's  affection,  indeed,  for  Berenice 
exhibited  itself  even  after  the  death  of  the  Utter, 
and  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in  offices  of  sub- 
stantial kindness  to  her  son  Agrippa  I.,  whom  she 
furnished  with  the  means  of  discharging  his  debt 
to  the  treasury  of  the  emperor.  (Strab.  xvi.  p. 
765  ;  Joseph.  Ami.  xviii.  6.  §§  1 — 6.) 

2.  The  eldest  daughter  of  Agrippa  I.,  by  his 
wife  Cypres,  was  espoused  at  a  very  early  age  to 
Marcus,  son  of  Alexander  the  Alabarch  ;  but  he 
died  before  the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  and 
she  then  became  the  wife  of  her  uncle,  Herod, 
king  of  Chakis,  by  whom  she  had  two  anna. 
(Joseph.  Ami.  xviii.  5.  §  4,  xix.  5  %  1,  9.  §  1,  xx. 
5.  §  2,  7.  8  S ;  &IL  J*l.  ii.  2.  §  6.)  After  the 
death  of  Herod,  a.  t>.  48,  Berenice,  then  2U  years 
old,  lived  for  a  considerable  time  with  her  brother, 
and  not  without  suspicion  of  an  incestuous  com- 
merce with  him,  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  which  she 
induced  Polcmon,  king  of  Cllicia,  to  marry  her ; 
but  she  soon  deserted  him  and  returned  to  Agrippa, 
with  whom  she  was  living  in  a.  d.  62,  when  St. 
Paul  defended  himself  before  him  at  Caesareia, 
(Joseph.  AmL  xx.  7.  8  3  ;  Juv.  vi  156  ;  AtU, 
xxv.  xxvi.)  About  a.  d.  65,  we  hear  of  her 
being  at  Jerusalem  (whither  she  had  gone  for  the 
performance  of  a  vow),  and  interceding  for  the 
Jews  with  GesMiis  Florus,  at  the  risk  of  ber  life, 
during  hi*  cruel  massacre  of  them.  (Joseph.  Bed. 
Jmd.  ii.  15.  §  I.)  Together  with  her  brother,  sna 
endeavoured  to  divert  her  cmntrymen  frera  their 

2  i  2 
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purpose  of  rebellion  {Bell.  Jml.  ii.  16.  §  5);  and 
having  joined  tlie  Romans  with  him  on  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  the  gained  the  favour  of  Vespasian 
by  her  munificent  presents,  and  the  love  of  Titus 
by  her  beauty.  Her  connexion  with  the  latter 
continued  at  Rome,  whither  she  went  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  said  that  he  wished 
to  make  her  his  wife  ;  but  the  fear  of  offending  the 
Romans  by  such  a  step  compelled  him  to  dismiss 
her.  and,  though  she  afterwards  returned  to  Rome, 
he  still  avoided  a  renewal  of  their  intimacy.  (Tac. 
Hint.  ii.  2,  81  ;  Suet.  Tit  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  lxvi. 
15.  18.)  Quintilian  {Inst.  OraL  iv.  1)  speaks  of 
having  pleaded  her  cause  on  some  occasion,  not 
further  alluded  to,  on  which  she  herself  sat  as 
judge.  [E.E.] 

BERPSADES  (Bcpur&rp),  a  ruler  in  Thrace, 
who  inherited,  in  conjunction  with  Amadocus  and 
Ccrsobleptos,  the  dominions  of  Cotys  on  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  B.  c.  358.  Berisades  was  probably 
a  son  of  Cotys  and  a  brother  of  the  other  two 
princes.  His  reign  was  short,  as  he  was  already 
dead  in  B.  c.  352 ;  and  on  his  death  Cersobleptes 
declared  war  against  his  children.  (Dem.  in  Arih 
tocr.  pp.  623,  624.)  The  Birisades  (BimadSns) 
mentioned  by  Deinarchus  (c.  Dem,  p.  95)  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  Parisades,  the  king  of  Bosporus, 
who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Berisades 
mentioned  above.  The  Berisades,  king  of  Pontus, 
whom  Stmtouicus,  the  player  on  the  lyre,  visited 
(Athen.  viii.  p.  349,  d.),  must  also  be  regarded  as 
the  same  as  Parisades.  [Parmadbs.] 

BR  ROE  (B«poT>),  a  Trojan  woman,  married  to 
Doryclus,  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas.  Iris 
assumed  the  appearance  of  Beroe  when  she  per- 
suaded the  women  to  set  fire  to  the  ships  of  Aeneas 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  (Virg.  Aen.  v.  620,  &c) 
There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  interest  is  re- 
lated. (Hygin.  Fab.  167;  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  341  ; 
Nonnus,  Diomyt.  xIL  155.)  [L.  S.] 

BEROE,  the  wife  of  Glaucias,  an  Illyrian  king, 
took  charge  of  Pyrrhus  when  his  father,  Aeacidcs, 
was  expelled  from  Epeirus  in  a.  c.  316.  (Justin, 
xvil  3.) 

BERONICIA'NUS  (BtpoKufiaw'r),  of  Sardis, 
a  philosopher  of  considerable  reputation,  mentioned 
only  bv  Eunapius.  (  Vit.  Sofm.  sub  fin.) 

BERO'tfUS  (BnfHMts  or  Bipwr*6s),  a  priest  of 
Belus  at  Babylon,  and  an  historian.  His  name  is 
usually  considered  to  be  the  same  as  Bar  or  Ber 
Oseas,  that  is,  son  of  Oseas.  (Scalig.  Animuiir.  ail 
Etueb.  p.  24 It.)  He  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  lived  till  that  of  Antiochns  1 1, 
surnamed  Btis  (a.  c.  261-24(5),  in  whose  reign  he 
is  said  to  have  written  his  history  of  Babylonia. 
(Tatian,  ode.  Gent.  58  ;  Euseb.  I'raep.  Eranp.  x. 
p.  289.)  Respecting  the  personal  history  of  Berosim 
scarcely  anything  is  known;  but  he  must  have 
been  a  man  of  education  and  extensive  learning, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language, 
which  the  conquests  of  Alexander  had  diffused 
over  a  great  part  of  Asia.  Some  writers  have 
thought  that  they  can  discover  in  the  extant  frag- 
ments of  his  work  traces  of  the  author's  ignorance 
of  the  Chaldee  language,  and  thus  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  history  of  Babylonia  was 
the  work  of  a  Greek,  who  assumed  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  Babylonian.  But  this  opinion  is  with- 
out any  foundation  at  alL  The  fact  that  a  Baby- 
Ionian  "wrote  the  history  of  his  own  country  "in 
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Greek  cannot  be  surprising;  for,  after  the  Greek 
Language  had  commenced  to  be  spoken  in  the  East, 
a  desire  appears  to  have  sprung  up  in  some  learned 
persons  to  make  the  history  of  their  respective 
countries  known  to  the  Greeks :  hence  Menander  of 
Tyre  wrote  the  history  of  Phoenicia,  and  Manetho 
that  of  Egypt.  The  historical  work  of  Berosus 
consisted  of  three  books,  and  is  sometime*  called 
liaGuKurtKiL,  and  sometimes  XaXhauax  or  laropleu 
XaKSalKal.  (Athen.  xiv.  p. 639;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom, 
i  p.  142,  I'ruirepL  19.)  The  work  itself  is  lost, 
but  we  possess  several  fragments  of  it,  which  are 
preserved  in  Joseph  us,  Eusebius,  Syncellus,  and 
the  Christian  fathers,  who  made  great  use  of  the 
work,  for  Berosus  seems  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  whence  his 
statements  often  nj?ree  with  those  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. We  know  that  Berosus  also  treated  of 
the  history  of  the  ncii;hl>ouriug  countries,  such  as 
Chnldaea  and  Media.  (Agathias  ii.  24.)  He  him- 
self states,  that  he  derived  the  materials  for  hit 
work  from  the  archives  in  the  temple  of  Belus, 
where  chronicles  were  kept  by  the  priests ;  but  he 
appears  to  have  used  and  interpreted  the  early  or 
mythical  history,  according  to  the  views  current  in 
his  time.  From  the  fragments  extant  we  see  that 
the  work  embraced  the  earliest  traditions  about 
the  human  race,  a  description  of  Babylonia  and  its 
population,  and  a  chronological  list  of  its  kings 
down  to  the  time  of  the  great  Cyrus.  The  history 
of  Assyria,  Media,  and  even  Armenia,  seems  to 
have  been  constantly  kept  in  view  also.  There  is 
a  marked  difference,  in  many  instances,  between 
the  statements  of  Ctesias  and  those  of  Berosus  ; 
but  it  is  erroneous  to  infer  from  this,  as  some  have 
done,  that  Berosus  forged  some  of  his  statements. 
The  difference  appears  sufficiently  accounted  for 
by  the  circumstance,  that  Ctesias  had  recourse  to 
Assyrian  and  Persian  sources,  while  Berosus  fol- 
lowed the  Babylonian,  Chaldaean,  and  the  Jewish, 
which  necessarily  placed  the  same  events  in  a  dif- 
ferent light,  and  may  frequently  have  differed  in 
their  substance  altogether.  The  fragments  of 
the  Babylon ica  are  collected  at  the  end  of  Scaliger's 
work  de  Emendatione  Temporum,  and  more  com- 
plete in  Kabricius,  ttibL  Grate,  xiv.  p.  175,  &&,  of 
the  old  edition.  The  best  collection  is  that  by 
J.  D.  G.  Richter.  (Brmtri  Chcdd.  f/istoriae  quae 
tupersunt;  cum  Comment,  de  Berosi  Vita,  4'C  Lips. 
1825,  8  vo.) 

Berosus  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  astronomy,  astrology,  and  similar  sub- 
jects; but  what  Pliny,  Vitruvius,and  Seneca  have 
preserved  of  him  on  these  subjects  does  not  give  us 
a  high  idea  of  his  astronomical  or  mathematical 
knowledge  Pliny  (vii.  37)  relates,  that  the  Athe- 
nians erected  a  statue  to  him  in  a  gymnasium,  with 
a  gilt  tongue  to  honour  his  extraordinary  predic- 
tions; Vitruvius  (ix.  4,  x.  7,  9)  attributes  to  him 
the  invention  of  a  semicircular  sun-dud  (Urmicy 
c/im/m),  and  states  that,  in  his  later  years,  he  set- 
tled in  the  island  of  Cos,  where  he  founded  a  school 
of  astrology.  By  the  statement  of  Justin  Martyr 
{(bkort.  ail  Grate,  c  39 ;  comp.  Pans.  x.  12.  §  5  ; 
and  Suidas,  ».  v.  2f£vAAa),  that  the  Babylonian 
Sibyl  who  gave  oracles  at  Cuma  in  the  time  of  the 
Tarquins  was  a  daughter  of  the  historian  Benwus, 
some  writers  have  been  led  to  place  the  real  Bero- 
sus at  a  much  earlier  date,  and  to  consider  the  his- 
tory which  bore  his  name  as  the  forgery  of  a  Greek 
But  there  is  little  or  no  reason  for  such  an  hypo- 
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thesis,  for  Justin  may  have  confounded  the  well- 
known  historian  with  some  earlier  Babylonian  of 
the  name  of  Berosus ;  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
the  Sibyl  whom  he  mentions  is  a  recent  one,  and 
may  really  have  been  the  daughter  of  the  historian. 
( Paus./.c)  [Sibyllas.]  Other  writers  again  hare 
been  inclined  to  assume,  that  Berosus  the  historian 
was  a  different  person  from  the  astrologer ;  but  this 
opinion  too  is  not  supported  by  satisfactory  evi- 

The  work  entitled  Deron  AntiqttUaium  libri 
(/ni*que  eum  Comtnenturiis  Joannis  Anniu  which 
appeared  at  Rome  in  1 498,  fol.,  and  was  afterwards 
often  reprinted  and  even  translated  into  Italian,  is 
one  of  the  many  fabrications  of  Giovanni  Nanni,  a 
Dominican  monk  of  Viterbo,  better  known  under 
the  name  of  Annius  of  Viterbo,  who  died  in  1 50*2. 
(Fabric.  BiU.  Grate,  iv.  p.  163,  fee. ;  Vossius,  IM 
HisL  Grate,  p.  120,  &c,  ed.  Westermann  ;  and 
Richter's  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Frag- 
ments.) [L.  S.] 

BERYLLUS  (B«pvAAo*i),  bishop  of  Rostra  in 
Arabia,  a.  d.  230,  maintained  that  the  Son  of  God 
had  no  distinct  personal  existence  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  that  Christ  was  only  divine  as  hav- 
ing the  divinity  of  the  Father  residing  in  him, 
communicated  to  him  at  his  birth  as  a  ray  or 
emanation  from  the  Father.  At  a  council  held  at 
Rostra  (a.  d.  244)  he  was  convinced  by  Origen  of 
the  error  of  his  doctrine,  and  returned  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  lie  wrote  Hymns,  Poems,  and 
letters,  several  of  the  latter  to  Origen,  thanking 
him  for  having  reclaimed  him.  A  work  was  ex- 
tant in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  of  Jerome,  in 
which  was  an  account  of  the  questions  discussed 
liotween  Beryllus  and  Origen.  None  of  his  works 
arc  extant.  (Euseb.  H.  K  vi.  20,  33 ;  Hieron.  dt 
Vir.  Illudr.  c  60;  Socrates  //.  E.  iiL  7.)  [P.  S.] 

BERYTlUS,a  surname  given  to  several  writers 
from  their  being  natives  of  Berytus.  See  Anati>- 
iirs,  IlxRMiPPra,  Lipkrcus,  Tauruh. 

HESANTl'NUS  (Bno-orriyoi).  The  Vatican 
MS.  of  the  Greek  Anthology  attributes  to  an  author 
of  this  name  two  epigrams,  of  which  one  is  also 
ascribed  to  Pallas  {Anal.  ii.  p.  435,  No.  134  ;  Ja- 
cobs, iii.  p.  142),  and  the  other  (Jacobs,  Parol,  at 
TW.  Vat.  42,  xiii.  p.  651)  is  included  among  the 
epigrams  of  Theognis.  (Vv.  527, 528,  Bekk.)  This 
latter  epigram  is  quoted  by  Stohaeus  as  of  "Theog- 
nis or  Besantinus. "  (TiL  cxvi.  11.)  The  *  Egg" 
of  Simmins  {Anal.  \.  p.  207,  Jacobs,  i.  p.  140)  bears 
the  following  title  in  the  Vatican  MS.:  Bturavrtyow 
'Vu&uiv  cJdr  n1  A«MT<d9a  fj  2iuulov%  d+ufdrtpot  ydp 
'P6&tm.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  Besantinus  was 
a  Rhodinn. 

An  author  of  this  name  is  repeatedly  quoted  in 
the  Etymnlogicum  Magnum  (pp.  608, 1.  57,  685, 
1.  56,  Sylh.),  whom  Fabricius  ( liibl.  Grate,  x  772) 
rightly  identifies  with  the  Helladius  Besantinus 
of  Photius.  [Hklladius.]  The  name  is  also  spelt 
Ricnntinus.  ( Bictovtu-oj,  Etym.  Mag.  p.  212.  49; 
Fabric.  Hi/4,  <*ate.  iv.  p.  467.)  [P.  S.J 

BESS  US  (B^<r<ro*l,  was  satrap  of  Bactria  in 
the  time  of  Dareins  III.  (Codomannus),  who  saw 
reason  to  suspect  him  of  treachery  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Issus,  and  summoned  him  accordingly 
from  his  satrapy  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  col- 
lecting forces  for  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
(Curt.  iv.  6.  §  1.)  At  the  battle  of  Arbela,  u.  c 
331,  Bessus  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Per- 
sian army,  and  was  thus  directly  opposed  to  Alex- 


ander himself.  (Curt.  iv.  12.  §  6  ;  Ait.  A  nab. 
iii.  p.  59,  e.)  After  this  battle,  when  the  fortunes 
of  Darcius  seemed  hopelessly  ruined,  Bessus 
formed  a  plot  with  Nabarzanea  and  others  to  seize 
the  king,  and  either  to  put  him  to  death  and  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  empire,  or  to  deliver 
him  up  to  Alexander,  according  to  circumstances. 
Soon  after  the  flight  of  Dareius  from  Eclmtana 
(where,  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  he  bad  taken 
refuge),  the  conspirators,  who  had  the  Bactrian 
troops  at  their  command,  succeeded  in  possessing 
themselves  of  the  king's  person,  and  placed  him  in 
chains.  But,  being  closely  pressed  in  pursuit  by 
Alexander,  and  having  in  vain  urgrd  Dareius  to 
mount  a  horse  and  continue  his  flight  with  them, 
they  filled  up  by  his  murder  the  measure  of  their 
treason,  B.  c.  330.  (Curt.  v.  9 — 13;  A  it.  A  nab. 
iii.  pp.  68,  69  ;  Diod.  xviL  73  ;  PluL  Ale*.  42.) 
After  this  deed  Bessus  fled  into  Bactria,  where  he 
collected  a  considerable  force,  and  assumed  the 
name  and  insignia  of  royalty,  with  the  title  of 
Artaxerxes.  (Curt.  vi.  6.  §  13  ;  Ait.  Auub.  iii. 
p.  71,  d.)  On  the  approach  of  Alexander,  he  fled 
from  him  beyond  the  Ox  us,  but  was  at  length  be- 
trayed by  two  of  his  followers,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy,  whom  Alexander  had  sent  fop- 
ward  to  receive  him.  (Curt.  vii.  5  ;  Arr.  Auub.  iii. 
p.  75;  comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  513.)  He  was  brought 
naked  before  the  conqueror,  and,  having  been 
scourged,  was  sent  to  Zariaspa,  the  capital  of 
Bactria  (Strab.  xi.  p.  514) :  here,  a  council  being 
afterwards  held  upon  him,  he  was  sentenced  to 
suffer  mutilation  of  his  nose  and  ears,  and  was  de- 
livered for  execution  to  Oxathrcs,  the  brother  of 
Dareius,  who  put  him  to  a  cruel  death.  The  mode 
of  it  is  variously  related,  and  Plutarch  even  makes 
Alexander  himself  the  author  of  the  shocking 
barbarity  which  he  describes.  (Curt.  vii.  5,  10; 
Arr.  A  nab.  iv.  p.  82,  d.  ;  Ptolem.  and  Aristobul. 
ap.  Arr.  Auub.  iii.  ad  fin. ;  Diod.  xviL  83  ;  Plut. 
AUx.  43 ;  Just.  xiL  5.)  [E.  E.] 

BESTES  (B«m}f),  perhaps  Vestes,  suruamed 
Conostaulus,  a  Greek  interpreter  of  the  Novells, 
filled  the  office  of  judex  veli,  and  probably  lived 
soon  after  the  age  of  Justinian.  He  is  cited  by 
Harmenopulus  (J'romptuarium,  p.  426,  ed.  1587), 
and  mentioned  by  Nic  Comnenus  Papadopoli. 
(1'raenotat.  MyOayog.  p.  372.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

BE'STIA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  plebeian 
Calpurnia  gens. 

1.  L.  Calpurniuh  Bmtia,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  B.  c.  121,  obtained  in  his  tribuneship  the 
recall  of  P.  Popillius  Laenas,  who  had  been 
banished  through  the  efforts  of  C.  Gracchus  in  123. 
(Cic  BnU.  34  ;  comp.  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  7  ;  Plut.  C. 
Graeck.  A.)  This  made  him  popular  with  the 
aristocratical  party,  who  then  had  the  chief  power 
in  the  state ;  and  it  was  through  their  influence 
doubtless  that  he  obtained  the  consulship  in  111. 
The  war  against  Jugurtha  was  assigned  to  him. 
He  prosecuted  it  at  first  with  the  greatest  vigour ; 
but  when  Jugurtha  offered  him  and  his  legate,  M. 
Scnurus,  large  sums  of  money,  he  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Numidian  without  consulting  the 
senate,  and  returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia. 
His  conduct  excited  the  greatest  indignation  at 
Rome,  and  the  aristocracy  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  allow  nn  investigation 
into  the  whole  matter.  A  bill  was  introduced  for 
the  purpose  by  C.  Mamilius  Limetatms,  and  three 
commissioners  or  judges  (</tntentorts)  appointed,  on* 
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of  whom  Scnurusuntrived  to  be  chosen.  Many  men 
of  high  rank  were  condemned,  and  Bestia  among 
the  rest,  a  c.  110.  Tho  nature  of  Bcstia's  punish- 
ment is  not  mentioned  ;  but  he  was  liring  at  Rome 
in  a  c,  90,  in  which  year  he  went  Toluntarily  into 
exile,  after  the  passing  of  the  Varia  lex,  by  which 
all  were  to  be  brought  to  trial  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  exciting  the  Italians  to  revolt. 

Bestia  possessed  many  good  qualities  ;  he  was 
prudent,  active,  and  capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  not 
Ignorant  of  warfare,  and  undismayed  by  danger; 
but  his  greediness  of  gain  spoilt  all.  (Cic  L  c; 
Sail.  Jug.  27—29,  40,  65  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  37  ; 
VaJ.  Max.  viii.  6.  §  4.) 

2.  L.  Calpl-rnius  Bestia,  probably  a  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  was  one  of  the  Catilinarian 
conspirators,  and  is  mentioned  by  Sallust  as  tri- 
bune of  the  plebs  in  the  year  in  which  the  con- 
spiracy was  detected,  a  c  63.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  then  only  tribune  designatus ; 
and  that  he  held  the  office  in  the  foltowing  year, 
».  o.  62,  though  he  entered  upon  it,  as  usual,  on 
the  10th  of  December,  63.  It  was  agreed  among 
the  conspirators,  that  Bestia  should  make  an  attack 
upon  Cicero  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  that  this 
should  be  the  signal  for  their  rising  in  the  follow- 
ing night.  The  vigilance  of  Cicero,  however,  as  is 
well  known,  prevented  this.  (Sail.  Cut.  17,  43; 
Appian,  R  C.  ii.  3 ;  Plut.  Cic.  23  ;  Schol.  Bob. 
pro  SesL  p.  294,  proSmlL  p.  366,  ed  Orelli.) 

Bestia  was  aedile  in  a  c.  39,  and  was  an  un- 
successful candidate  for  the  praetorship  in  57,  not- 
withstanding his  bribery,  for  which  he  was  brought 
to  trial  in  the  following  year  and  condemned.  He 
was  defended  by  his  former  enemy,  Cicero,  who 
had  now  become  reconciled  to  him,  and  speaks  of 
him  as  his  intimate  friend  in  his  oration  for  Caeliu*. 
(c  11.)  After  Caesar's  death,  Bestia  attached 
himself  to  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Mu- 
tina  in  a  c  43,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  consulship 
in  the  place  of  M.  Brutus,  although  he  had  not 
been  praetor.  (Cic  Phil.  xiii.  12,  ad  Q*.  Fr.  ii. 
3,  Phi/,  xi.  5,  xii.  8,  xiil  2.) 

BETILIE'NUS  or  BETILLI'NUS.  [Bassos, 
Bktimbnua.] 

BETU'CIUS  BARRUS.  [Barrus.] 

BIA  (Bta),  the  personification  of  mighty  force, 
is  described  as  the  daughter  of  the  Titan  Pallas 
and  Styx,  and  as  a  sister  of  Zelos,  Cratos,  and  Nice. 
(Hesiod.  Theog.  385;  AeschyL  Prom,  12.)  [L.S.] 

BIA'DICE  (Bia8M),  or,  as  some  MSS.  call 
her,  Demodice,  the  wife  of  Creteus,  who  on  account 
of  her  love  for  Phrixus  meeting  with  no  return, 
accused  him  before  Athamaa.  Athamas  therefore 
wanted  to  kill  his  son,  but  he  was  saved  by  Ne- 
phele.  (Hygin.  Po'c'L  Astr.  ii.  20;  Schol.  ad  PimL 
PyOi.  ir.  288  ;  comp.  ATHAMAS.)  [L.  S.] 

BIA'NOR,  an  ancient  hero  of  the  town  of  Man- 
tua, was  a  son  of  Tiberis  and  Man  to,  and  was  also 
called  Genua  or  Aucnus.  He  is  said  to  have  built 
the  town  of  Mantua,  and  to  have  called  it  after 
his  mother.  According  to  others.  Ocnus  was  a 
son  or  brother  of  Auletes,  the  founder  of  Perusia, 
and  emigrated  to  Gaul,  where  he  built  Cesena. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  Ed.  ix.  60,  Am.  x.  198.)  [L.  S] 

BIA'NOR  (BioVwp),  a  Bithynian,  the  author  of 
twenty-one  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
lived  under  the  emperors  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 
His  epigrams  were  included  by  Philip  of  The«.salo- 
uka  in  his  collection.  (Jacobs  xiii.  p.  8'i8  ;  Fabric. 
SM.  fcrurciv.  p.  4<T.)  [P.  S.J 


BIAS  (Bias),  son  of  Amythaon,  and  brother  of 
the  seer  Melampus.  He  married  Pero,  daughter 
of  Neleus,  whom  her  father  had  refused  to  give 
to  any  one  unless  he  brought  him  the  oxen  of 
Iphiclus.  These  Melampus  obtained  by  his  courage 
and  skill,  and  so  won  the  princess  for  his  brother. 
(SchoL  atl  Tkeocrit.  IdglL  iii.  43;  Schol.  ad  Apoll. 
Rhod.  i.  118;  Paus.  iv.  36;  comp.  Horn.  Odyss. 
xi.  286,  &c,  xv.  231.)  Through  his  brother  also 
Bias  is  said  to  have  gained  a  third  of  the  kingdom 
of  Argos,  Melampus  having  insisted  upon  it  in  his 
behalf,  as  part  of  the  condition  on  which  alone  he 
would  cure  the  daughters  of  Proetus  and  the  other 
Argive  women  of  their  madness.  According  to 
Psusanios,  the  Biantidae  continued  to  rule  in 
Argos  for  four  generations.  Apollonius  Rbodius 
mentions  three  sons  of  Bias  among  the  Argonauts, 
— Talaus,  Areius,  and  Leodocus.  (Herod,  ix.  34; 
Pind.  Afcw.  ix.  30  ;  SchoL  ad.  loe. ;  Diod.  iv.  68 ; 
Paus.  ii.  6,  18;  ApolL  Rhod.  i.  118.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  received  reading  in  Diod.  ir.  68, 
**  Bias **  was  also  the  name  of  a  son  of  Melam- 
pus by  Iphianeira,  daughter  of  Megnpenthes ; 
but  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  "  Aba*,"  in  ac- 
cordance with  Paus.  i.  43 ;  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  1 42  ; 
Apollod.  i  9.  [E.  E.] 

BIAS  (Bias),  of  Priene  in  Ionia,  is  always 
reckoned  among  the  Seven  Sages,  and  is  mention- 
ed by  Dicaearchus  (ap.  Ding.  La\'rL  i.  41)  as  one 
of  the  Four  to  whom  alone  that  title  was  universally 
given — the  remaining  three  being  Thsles,  Pittacus, 
and  Solon.  We  do  not  know  toe  exact  period  at 
which  Bias  lived,  but  it  appears  from  the  reference 
made  to  him  by  the  poet  Hipponax,  who  flourish- 
ed about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  a  c, 
that  he  had  by  that  time  become  distinguished  for 
hi*  skill  as  an  advocate,  and  for  his  use  of  it  in 
defence  of  the  right.  (Diog.  Laert.  i.  84.  88  ; 
Strnb.  xiv.  p.  636.)  Diogenes  tarrtius  informs 
us,  that  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  immedi- 
ately after  pleading  successfully  the  cause  of  a 
friend  :  by  the  time  the  votes  of  the  judges  had 
been  taken,  he  was  found  to  have  expired.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  Seven  Sages,  with  the  exception  of 
Thales,  the  fame  of  Biaa  was  derived,  not  from 
philosophy,  as  the  word  is  usually  understood,  but 
from  a  certain  practical  wisdom,  moral  and  politi- 
cal, the  fruit  of  experience.  Many  of  his  sayings 
and  doings  are  recorded  by  Diogenes  Larrtius,  in 
his  rambling  uncritical  way,  and  by  others.  In 
particular,  he  suffers  in  character  as  the  reputed 
author  of  the  selfish  maxim  QtAti*  tit  fiurfyiovrat  ; 
and  there  is  a  certain  ungallant  dilemma  on  tho 
subject  of  marriage,  which  we  find  fathered  upon 
him  in  Autus  Gelliu*.  (Herod,  i  27,  170  ; 
AristoL  HheL  ii.  13.  §  4  ;  Cic  He  Amie.  16, 
Parad,  i. ;  Diod.  JEm  p.  552,  ed.  Wess  ;  GelL 
v.  1 1  ;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  82 — 88  ;  comp.  Herod, 
i.  20  -22  ;  Pint.  Sol  4.)  [B.  E.] 

BIBA'CULUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  tho 
Furia  gens. 

1.  L.  Furius  Bibaci'lub,  quaestor,  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  ac  216.  (Li v.  xxii.  49.) 

2.  L.  Furiur  Bibaculi's  a  pious  and  religious 
man,  who,  when  he  was  praetor,  carried,  at  the 
command  of  his  father,  the  magister  of  the  college 
cf  the  Salii,  the  ancilia  with  his  six  lictors  preced- 
ing him,  although  he  was  exempted  from  this  duty 
by  virtue  of  bis  praetorship.  (Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  9; 
I<aitant.  i.  21 .) 

3.  M.  Ft  aiv>  BiBACtLta    See  below. 
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BIBA'CULUS,  M.  FU'RIUS,  who  is  classed 
by  Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  96)  along  with  Catullus  and 
Horace  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Roman  satiric  iambogruphers,  and  who  is  in  like 
manner  ranked  by  Diomedcs,  in  his  chapter  on 
iambic  verse  (p.  482,  ed.  Putsch.)  with  Archilochus 
and  Hipponax,  among  the  Greeks,  and  with  Luci- 
lius,  Catullus,  and  Horace,  among  the  Latins, 
was  born,  according  to  St.  Jerome  in  the  Eusebian 
chronicle,  at  Cremona  in  the  year  B.  c.  103.  From 
the  scanty  and  unimportant  specimens  of  his  works 
transmitted  to  modern  times,  we  are  scarcely  in  a 
condition  to  form  any  estimate  of  his  powers.  A 
single  senarian  is  quoted  by  Suetonius  (de  llliutr. 
tir.  c  9),  containing  an  allusion  to  the  loss  of  me- 
mory sustained  in  old  age  by  the  famous  Orbilius 
Pupillus;  and  the  same  author  (c  11)  has  pre- 
served two  short  epigrams  in  hendecasyllabic  mea- 
sure, not  remarkable  for  good  taste  or  good  feeling, 
in  which  Bihuculus  sneers  at  the  poverty  to  which 
his  friend,  Valerius  Cato  [Valeriuh  Cat©],  had 
been  reduced  at  the  close  of  life,  as  contrasted  with 
the  splendour  of  the  villa  which  that  unfortunate 
poet  and  grammarian  had  at  one  period  possessed 
at  Tuaculum,  but  which  had  been  seized  by  his 
importunate  creditors.  In  addition  to  these  frag- 
ments, a  dactylic  hexameter  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Scholiast  on  Juvenal  (viii.  16),  and  a  scrap  consist- 
ing of  three  words  in  Charisius  (p.  102,  ed.  Putsch.). 
We  have  good  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
Bihuculus  did  not  confine  his  efforts  to  pieces  of  a 
light  or  sarcastic  tone,  but  attempted  themes  of 
more  lofty  pretensions.  It  seems  certain  that  he 
published  a  poem  on  the  Gaulish  wars,  entitled 
Pragmatia  Belli  Gullki,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  the  author  of  another  upon  some  of  the  legends 
connected  with  the  Aethiopian  allies  of  king  Priam. 
The  former  is  known  to  us  only  from  an  unlucky 
metaphor  cleverly  parodied  by  Horace,  who  takes 
occasion  at  the  same  time  to  ridicule  the  obese  ro- 
tundity of  person  which  distinguished  the  com- 
poser." (Hor.  Serm.  ii.  5.  41,  and  the  notes  of  the 
Scholiast ;  comp.  Qnintil.  viii.  6.  §  17.)  The  ex- 
istence of  the  latter  depends  upon  our  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  "turgidus  Alpinus"  represented  in  the 
epistle  to  Julius  Florus  (1.  103)  as  **  murdering " 
Memnon,  and  polluting  by  his  turbid  descriptions 
the  lair  fountains  of  the  Rhine,  is  no  other  than 
Bibaculus.  The  evidence  for  this  rests  entirely 
upon  an  emendation  introduced  by  Bentley  into 
the  text  of  the  old  commentators  on  the  above 
passage,  but  the  correction  is  so  simple,  and  tallies 
so  well  with  the  rest  of  the  annotation,  and  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced almost  certain.  The  whole  question  is 
fullv  and  satisfactorily  discussed  in  the  disserta- 
tion of  Weichert  in  his  Port.  Latin.  Miju.  p.  331, 
&c  Should  we  think  it  worth  our  whilo  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  enmity  thus  mani- 
fested by  Horace  towards  a  brother  poet  whose 
age  might  have  commanded  forbearance  if  not  re- 
spect, it  may  perhnps  be  plausibly  ascribed  to  some 
indisposition  which  had  been  testified  on  the  port 
of  the  elder  hard  to  recognise  the  merits  of  his 
youthful  competitor,  and  possibly  to  some  expres- 
sion of  indignation  at  the  presumptuous  freedom 
with  which  Lucilius,  the  idol  and  model  of  the  old 
school,  had  been  censured  in  the  earlier  productions 
of  the  Venusian.  An  additional  motive  may  be 
found  in  the  fact,  which  we  learn  from  the  well- 
known  oration  of  Cremutius  Cordus  as  reported  by 


Tacitus  {Ann.  iv.  34),  that  the  writings  of  Biba- 
culus  were  stuffed  with  insulu  against  the  first 
two  Caesars — a  consideration  which  will  serve  to 
explain  also  the  hostility  displayed  by  the  favourite 
of  the  Augustan  court  towards  Catullus,  whose  ta- 
lents and  taste  were  as  fully  and  deservedly  appre- 
ciated by  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries  as 
they  have  been  by  modern  critics,  but  whose  praises 
were  little  likely  to  sound  pleasing  in  the  ears  of 
the  adopted  son  and  heir  of  the  dictator  Julius. 

Lastly,  by  comparing  some  expressions  of  the 
elder  Pliny  (Praef.  //.  A".)  with  hints  dropped  by 
Suetonius  (del/lustr.  Gr.  c  4)  and  Macmbius  (•!**- 
turn.  ii.  1),  there  is  room  for  a  conjecture,  that 
Bibaculus  made  a  collection  of  celebrated  jests  and 
witticisms,  and  gave  the  compilation  to  the  woild 
under  the  title  of  Lucubration**. 

We  must  carefully  avoid  confounding  Fnrius 
Bibaculus  with  the  Furius  who  was  imitated  in 
seveml  passages  of  the  Aeneid,  and  from  whoso 
Annals,  extending  to  eleven  books  at  least,  we 
find  some  extracts  in  the  Saturnalia.  (Macrob.  Sa- 
turn, vi.  1 ;  Compare  Morula,  cut  Enn.  Ann.  p.  xli.) 
The  latter  was  nnmed  in  full  Aulas  Furius  Antias. 
and  to  him  L.  Lutatius  Catulus,  colleague  of  M. 
Marius  in  the  consulship  of  n.  c.  102,  addressed 
an  account  of  the  campaign  agninst  the  Cimbii. 
(Cic.  Brut,  c  35.)  To  this  Furius  Antias  are  at- 
attributcd  certain  lines  found  in  Aulus  Gellius 
(xviii.  1 1 ),  and  brought  under  review  on  account 
of  the  affected  neoterisms  with  which  they  abound. 
Had  we  any  fair  pretext  for  calling  in  question 
the  authority  of  the  summaries  prefixed  to  the 
chapters  of  the  Noctes  Atticae,  we  should  feci 
strongly  disposed  to  follow  G.  J.  Voss,  I^ambinus, 
and  Heindorf,  in  assigning  these  follies  to  the  am- 
bitious Bibaculus  rather  than  to  the  chaste  and 
simple  Antias,  whom  even  Virgil  did  not  disdain 
to  copy.  (Weichert,  Port.  Latin,  fieliqu.)  [W.R.] 

Bl'Bl'LUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  plebeian  Cal- 
purnia  gens. 

1.  L.  CalpurniU8  BiBirr.ua,  obtained  each  of 
the  public  magistracies  in  the  same  year  as  C. 
Julius  Caesar.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  n.  c.  65, 
praetor  in  62,  and  consul  in  59.  Caesar  was 
anxious  to  obtain  L.  Lucceiua  for  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship ;  but  as  Lncceius  was  a  thorough 
partizan  of  Caesar's,  while  Bibulus  was  opposed  to 
him,  the  aristocratical  party  used  every  effort  to 
secure  the  election  of  the  latter,  and  contributed 
large  sums  of  money  for  this  purpose,  (Suet.  Cars. 
19.)  Bibulus,  accordingly,  gained  his  election,  but 
was  able  to  do  but  very  little  for  his  party.  After 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  oppose  Caesar's  agrarian 
law,  he  withdrew  from  the  popular  assemblies  al- 
together, and  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  j  whence  it  was  said  in 
joke,  that  it  was  the  consulship  of  Julius  and  Cae- 
sar. He  confined  his  opposition  to  publishing 
edicts  against  Caesar's  measures:  these  were 
widely  circulated  among  his  party,  and  greatly  ex- 
tolled as  pieces  of  composition.  (Suet  Cues.  9.  49  ; 
Cic  ad  AtL  ii  19,  20;  PluL  Pomp.  48;  comp. 
Cic  Brut.  77.)  To  vitiate  Caesar's  measures,  he 
also  pretended,  that  he  was  observing  the  skies, 
while  his  colleague  was  engaged  in  the  comitia 
(Cic  pro  Dom.  15);  but  such  kind  of  opposition 
was  not  likely  to  have  any  effect  upon  Caesar. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  Bibulus  re- 
mained at  Rome,  as  no  province  had  been  avticned 
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of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  prevented  the  latter 
in  56  from  restoring  in  person  Ptolemy  Auletes  to 
Egypt.  When,  however,  a  coolness  began  to  arise 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Bibulas  supported 
the  latter,  and  it  was  upon  his  proposal,  that 
Pompey  was  elected  sole  consul  in  52,  when  the 
republic  was  almost  in  a  state  of  anarchy  through 
the  tumults  following  the  death  of  Clodius.  In  the 
following  year,  51,  Bibulus  obtained  a  province  in 
consequence  of  a  law  of  Pompey  \  which  provided 
that  no  future  consul  or  praetor  should  have  a  pro- 
vince till  five  years  after  the  expiration  of  his 
magistracy.  As  the  magistrates  for  the  time  being 
were  thus  excluded,  it  was  provided  that  all  men 
of  consular  or  praetorian  rank  who  had  not  held 
provinces,  should  now  draw  lots  for  the  vacant  ones. 
In  consequence  of  this  measure  Bibulus  went  to 
Syria  as  proconsul  about  the  same  time  as  Cicero 
went  to  Cilicia,  The  eastern  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  were  then  in  the  greatest  alarm,  as  the 
Parthiaus  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  but  they 
were  driven  back  shortly  before  the  arrival  of 
Bibulus  by  C  Cassius,  the  proquaestor.  Cicero 
was  very  jealous  of  this  victory  which  had  been 
gained  in  a  neighbouring  province,  and  took  good 
care  to  let  his  friends  know  that  Bibulus  had  no 
share  in  it.  When  Bibulus  obtained  a  thanks- 
giving of  twenty  days  in  consequence  of  the  vic- 
tory, Cicero  complained  bitterly,  to  his  friends, 
that  Bibulus  had  made  false  representations  to  the 
senate.  Although  great  fears  were  entertained, 
that  the  invasion  would  be  repeated,  the  Parthiaus 
did  not  appear  for  the  next  year.  Bibulus  left  the 
province  with  the  reputation  of  having  administered 
its  internal  affairs  with  integrity  and  zeal. 

On  his  return  to  the  west  in  49,  Bibulus  was 
appointed  by  Pompey  commander  of  his  fleet  in 
the  Ionian  sea  to  prevent  Caesar  from  crossing 
over  into  Greece.  Caesar,  however,  contrived  to 
elude  his  vigilance ;  and  Bibulus  fell  in  with  only 
thirty  ships  returning  to  Italy  after  landing 
some  troops.  Enraged  at  his  disappointment,  he 
burnt  these  ships  with  their  crews.  This  was  in 
the  winter ;  and  his  own  men  suffered  much  from 
cold  and  want  of  fuel  and  water,  as  Caesar  was 
now  in  possession  of  the  eastern  coast  and  pre- 
vented his  crews  from  landing.  Sickness  broke 
out  among  his  men ;  Bibulus  himself  fell  ill,  and 
died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  48,  near  Corcyra, 
before  the  battle  of  Dyrrhachiura.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
5  —  18;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  48 ;  Plut.  BruL  1 3 ;  Oros. 
vi.  15;  Cic  Brut.  77.) 

Bihulns  was  not  a  man  of  much  ability,  and  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  celebrity  to  the  fact  of  his 
being  one  of  Caesar's  principal,  though  not  most 
formidable,  opponents.  He  married  Porcia,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Porcius  Cato  Uticensis,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons  mentioned  below.  (Orelli,  Otto- 
toad.  Tuli.  p.  119,  &c ;  Drumaun's  Gtaek.  Horns, 
ii.  p.  97,  &c.) 

2.  3.  Cai.purnii  Bibum,  two  sons  of  the  pre- 
ceding, whose  praenomens  are  unknown,  were 
murdered  in  Egvpt,  B.  c.  50,  by  the  soldiers  of 
(iabinius.  Their  father  bore  his  loss  with  fortitude 
liiouifh  he  deeply  felt  it ;  and  when  the  murderers 
ot  his  children  were  subsequently  delivered  up  to 
him  by  Cleopatra,  he  sent  them  back,  saying  that 
their  punishment  was  not  his  duty  but  that  of  the 
senate.  Bibulus  had  probably  sent  his  sons  into 
c.nypt  to  solicit  aid  against  the  Parthian* ;  and  they 
may  nave  been  murdered  by  the  soldiers  of  Oabi- 
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nius,  because  it  was  known  that  their  father  had 
been  opposed  to  the  expedition  of  Gabinius,  which 
had  been  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Pompey. 
(Caes.  AC  iii.  110;  VaL  Max.  iv.  1.  §  15  ;  com  p. 
Cic  adAtL  vi.  5,  ad  Far*,  ii.  17.) 

4.  L.  Calpurnius  Bibulus,  the  youngest  son 
of  No.  1,  was  quite  a  youth  at  his  father's  death 
(Plut  Brut.  13),  after  which  he  lived  at  Rome 
with  M.  Brutus,  who  married  his  mother  Porcia. 
He  went  to  Athens  in  b.  c.  45  to  prosecute  his 
studies  (Cic.  ad  AtL  xii.  32),  and  appears  to  have 
joined  his  step-father  Brutus  after  the  death  of  Cae- 
sar in  44,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi  in  42,  and  shortly  after  surrendered  him- 
self to  Antony,  who  pardoned  him  and  promoted 
him  to  the  command  of  his  fleet,  whence  we  find  on 
some  of  the  coins  of  Antony  the  inscription  L. 
Bibulus  Prabp.  Clar.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  161,  vi. 
p.  57.)  He  was  frequently  employed  by  Antony 
in  the  negotiations  between  himself  and  Augustus, 
and  was  finally  promoted  by  the  former  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Syria,  where  he  diid  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Actium.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  38,  104, 136, 
v.  132.)  Bibulus  wrote  the  Memorabilia  of  his 
step-father,  a  small  work  which  Plutarch  made  uso 
of  in  writing  the  life  of  Brutus.  (Plut.  BruL  13, 
23.) 

C.  BI'BULUS,  an  aedile  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
(Attn.  iii.  52)  in  the  reign  of  TU>erius,  a.  d.  22, 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  L.  Publicius  Bibulus, 
a  plebeian  aedile,  to  whom  the  senate  granted  a 
burial-place  both  for  himself  and  his  posterity. 
(Orelli,  Inscr.  n.4698.) 

BILIENIS.  [Bklliknus.] 

BION  (B/«w).  1.  Of  Proconnesus,  a  contem- 
porary of  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  who  consequently 
lived  about  b.  6  560.  He  is  mentioned  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (iv.  5H)  as  the  author  of  two  works 
which  he  does  not  specify ;  but  we  must  infer  from 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  vi.  p.  267),  that  one 
of  these  was  an  abridgement  of  the  work  of  the 
ancient  historian,  Cadmus  of  Miletus. 

2.  A  mathematician  of  Abdera,  and  a  pupil  of 
Democritus.  He  wrote  both  in  the  Ionic  and  Attic 
dialects,  and  was  the  first  who  said  that  there  were 
some  parts  of  the  earth  in  which  it  was  night  for 
six  months,  while  the  remaining  six  months  were 
one  uninterrupted  dny.  (Diog.  LaerL  iv.  58.)  He 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Strabo  (i. 
p.  29)  calls  an  astrologer. 

3.  Of  Soli,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
iv.  58)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Aethiopia 
AldioTTiKa),  of  which  a  few  fragments  are  preserved 

in  Pliny  (vi.  35),  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  566),  and  in 
Cramer's  Anecdota  (iii.  p.  415).  Whether  he  is 
the  same  as  the  one  from  whom  Plutarch  (The*. 
26)  quotes  a  tradition  respecting  the  Amasona, 
and  from  whom  Agathias  (ii.  25  ;  comp.  Synccllus, 
p.  676,  ed.  Dindorf)  quotes  a  statement  respecting 
the  history  of  Assyria,  is  uncertain.  Varro  (/As 
lie  KuM.  i.  1 )  mentions  Bion  of  Soli  among  the 
writers  on  agriculture ;  and  Pliny  refers  to  the 
same  or  similar  works,  in  the  Elenchi  to  several 
books.  (Lib.  8,  10,  14,  15,  17,  18.)  Some  think 
that  Bion  of  Soli  is  the  same  as  Caecilius  Bion. 
[Bion,  Caecilius.] 

4.  Of  Smyrna,  or  rather  of  the  small  place  of 
Phlossa  on  the  river  Moles,  near  Smyrna.  (Suid. 
s.  v.  QtoKptros.)  All  that  we  know  about  him  it 
the  little  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  third  Idyl 
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of  Machos,  who  lament*  hit  untimely  death.  The 
time  it  which  he  lived  can  be  pretty  accurately 
determined  by  the  fact,  that  he  was  older  than 
Moschus,  who  call*  himself  the  pupil  of  Bion. 
(Mosch.  iiL  96,  Ac.)  His  flourinhing  period  must 
therefore  hare  very  nearly  coincided  with  that  of 
Theocritus,  and  must  be  fixed  at  about  a  c  280. 
Moschus  states,  that  Bion  left  his  native  country 
and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Sicily,  culti- 
vating bucolic  poetry,  the  natural  growth  of  that 
island.  Whether  he  also  visited  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  as  Moschus  (iiL  17,  Ac)  intimates,  is  un- 
certain, since  it  may  be  that  Moschus  mentions 
those  countries  only  because  he  calls  Bion  the  Do- 
ric Orpheus.  He  died  of  poison,  which  had  been 
administered  to  him  by  several  persons,  who  after- 
wards received  their  well-deserved  punishment  for 
the  crime.  With  respect  to  the  relation  of  master 
and  pupil  between  Bion  and  Moschus,  we  cannot 
say  anything  with  certainty,  except  that  the  resem- 
blance between  the  productions  of  the  two  poets 
ouligvs  us  to  suppose,  at  least,  that  Moschus  imi- 
tated Bion ;  and  this  may,  in  met,  be  all  that  is 
meant  when  Moschus  calls  himself  a  disciple  of 
the  latter.  The  subjects  of  Bion's  poetry,  vix. 
shepherds' and  love-songs,  arc  lienutifullv  described 
by  Moschus  (iii.  82,  dec.);  but  we  can  now  form 
oniy  a  partial  judgment  on  the  spirit  and  style  of 
his  poetry,  on  account  of  the  fragmentary  condition 
in  which  his  works  have  come  down  to  us.  Some 
of  his  idyls,  as  his  poems  are  usually  called,  are 
extant  entire,  but  of  others  we  have  only  frag- 
ments. Their  style  is  very  refined,  the  sentiments 
t oft  and  sentimental,  and  his  versification  (he  uses 
the  hexameter  exclusively)  is  very  fluent  and  ele- 
gant. In  the  invention  and  management  of  his 
subjects  he  is  superior  to  Monchus,  but  in  strength 
and  depth  of  feeling,  and  in  the  truthfulness  of  his 
sentiments,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Theocritus.  This 
is  particularly  vinible  in  the  greatest  of  his  extant 
poems,  'Ewira^tor  'Aosfrttot.  He  is  usually  reck- 
oned among  the  bucolic  poets ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  name  is  not  confined  to  the 
subjects  it  really  indicates ;  for  in  the  time  of  Bion 
bucolic  poetry  also  embraced  that  class  of  poems 
in  which  the  legends  about  gods  and  heroes  were 
treated  from  an  erotic  point  of  view.  The  language 
of  such  poems  is  usually  the  Doric  dialect  mixed 
with  Attic  and  Ionic  forms.  Rare  Doric  forms, 
however,  occur  much  less  frequently  in  the  poems 
of  Bion  than  in  those  of  Theocritus.  In  the  first 
editions  of  Theocritus  the  poems  of  Bion  are  mixed 
with  those  of  the  former ;  and  the  first  who  sepa- 
rated them  was  Adoiphus  Mekerch,  in  his  edition 
of  Bion  and  Moschus.  (Bruges,  1565,  Aio.)  In 
most  of  the  subsequent  editions  of  Theocritus  the 
remains  of  Bion  and  Moschus  are  printed  at  the 
end,  as  in  those  of  Winterton,  Valckenaer,  Brunck, 
Oaisford,  and  Schaefer.  The  text  of  the  editions 
previous  to  those  of  Brunck  and  Valckenaer  is  that 
of  Henry  Stephens,  and  important  corrections  were 
first  made  by  the  former  two  scholars.  The  best 
among  the  subsequent  editions  are  those  of  Fr. 
Jacobs  (Ootha,  1795,  8vo.),  Gilb.  Wakefield  (Lon- 
don, 1795),  and  J.  K.  Manso  (Gotha,  1784,  second 
edition,  Leipzig,  1807,  ttvo.),  which  contains  an 
elaborate  dissertation  on  the  life  and  poetry  of 
Bion,  a  commentary,  and  a  German  translation. 
5.  A  tragic  poet,  whom  Diogenes  I^aertius  (iv. 
.  58)  describes  as  wo«rn)»  rpay^Stas  ts>  Tapamwp 
XeyoftsW.    Casaubon  (  De  Sat.  Pocs.  i.  5)  remarks, 
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I  that  Diogenes  by  these  words  meant  to  describe  a 
poet  whose  works  bore  the  character  of  extempore 
poetry,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Tarsus  were 
particularly  fond  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  674),  and  that 
Bion  lived  shortly  before  or  at  the  time  of  Strabo. 
Suidas  (».  r.  AiaxyKot)  mentions  a  son  of  Aeschylus 
of  the  name  of  Bion  who  was  likewise  a  tragic 
poet ;  but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 

6.  A  melic  poet,  about  whom  no  particulars  are 
known.    (Diog.  Lacrt.  iv.  58 ;  Eudoc.  p.  94.) 

7.  A  Greek  sophist,  who  is  said  to  have  censured 
Homer  for  not  giving  a  true  account  of  the  events 
he  describes.  (Acron,  ad  Horat.  JSput.  ii.  2)  He 
is  perhaps  the  same  as  one  of  the  two  rhetoricians 
of  this  name. 

8.  The  name  of  two  Greek  rhetoricians ;  the  one, 
a  native  of  Syracuse,  was  the  author  of  theoretical 
works  on  rhetoric  (rix*at  faropucAs  yeypauptlt); 
the  other,  whose  native  country  is  unknown,  was 
said  to  have  written  a  work  in  nine  books, 
which  bore  the  names  of  the  nine  Muses.  (Diog. 
Laert.  iv.  58.)  [L.  S.] 

BION  (Bis**),  a  Scythian  philosopher,  surnamed 
BoRVSTHBMTBa,  from  the  town  of  Ocxacoria,  01- 
bia,  or  Borysthenes,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper, 
lived  about  a  c  250,  but  the  exact  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  uncertain.  Strabo  (i.  p.  15) 
mentions  him  as  a  contemporary  of  Eratosthenes, 
who  wo*  born  a  a  275.  Larrtius  (iv.  4fi,  dec.) 
has  preserved  an  account  which  Bion  himself  gave 
of  his  parentage  to  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of 
Macedonia.  His  father  was  a  frcedman,  and  his 
mother,  Olyrapta,  a  Lacedaemonian  harlot,  and  the 
whole  family  were  sold  as  slaves,  on  account  of 
some  offence  committed  by  the  father.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  Bion  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  rheto- 
rician, who  made  him  his  heir.  Having  burnt  his 
patrons  library,  he  went  to  Athens,  and  applied 
himself  to  philosophy,  in  the  course  of  which  study 
he  embraced  the  tenets  of  almost  every  sect  in 
succession.  First  he  was  an  Academic  and  a  dis- 
ciple of  Crates,  then  a  Cynic,  afterwards  attached 
to  Theodoras  [Thkodorum],  the  philosopher  who 
carried  out  the  Cyrenaic  doctrines  into  the  atheistic 
results  which  were  their  natural  fruit  [Ariktipi  uh], 
and  finally  he  became  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  the 
Peripatetic  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  con- 
siderable intellectual  acuteness,  but  utterly  profli- 
gate, and  a  notorious  unbeliever  in  the  existence 
of  God.  His  habits  of  life  were  indeed  avowedly 
infamous  so  much  so,  that  he  spoke  with  contempt 
of  Socrates  for  abstaining  from  crime.  Many  of 
Bion's  dogmas  and  sharp  savings  are  preserved  by 
Larrtius  :  they  are  generally  trite  pieces  of  mora- 
lity put  in  a  somewhat  pointed  shape,  though 
hardly  brilliant  enough  to  justify  Horace  in  hold- 
ing him  up  as  the  type  of  keen  satire,  as  he  does 
when  he  speaks  of  persons  delighting  liioneii  ser- 
monUtHt  et  tale  nigro.  (Epitt.  it  2.  60.)  Examples 
of  this  wit  are  his  sayings,  that  "the  miser  did  not 
possess  wealth,  but  was  possessed  by  it,"  that 
"impiety  was  the  companion  of  credulity,"  u avarice 
the  nifrpAwoKis  of  vice,"  that  "good  slaves  are 
really  free,  and  bad  freemen  really  slaves"  with 
many  others  of  the  same  kind.  One  is  preserved 
by  Cicero  (Ttuc.  iii.  26),  vix.  that  "it  is  useless  to 
tear  our  hair  when  we  are  in  grief,  since  sorrow  is 
not  cured  by  baldness."  He  died  at  Chalets  in 
Euboea.  We  learn  his  mother's  name  and  country 
fmm  Athenaeus ( xiii.  p.  59 1  ,f.  592,  a.)  [G.  E.L. C.J 
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it  unknown,  but  who  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (Ind. 
to  //.  N.  xxviii.)  among  the  **  A  uc  tores  Externi.** 
Of  his  dato  it  can  only  be  said,  that  he  must  have 
lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ.  He  wrote  a  work  n«pl  avroViwi',  "On 
the  Properties  of  Plants  and  other  Medicines," 
which  is  not  now  extant,  but  which  was  used  by 
Pliny.  (//.  Ar.  xxviii.  57.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

BIPPUS  (B/mroi),  an  Argive,  who  was  sent  by 
the  Achaean  league  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  a  c 
181.  (Polvh.  xxv.  2,3.) 

BIRCENNA,  the  daughter  of  the  IUyrian 
Bardyllis,  was  one  of  the  wives  of  Pyrrhus.  (Plut 
Pi-rk.  9.) 

BISANTI'NUS.  [BKSASTiNirs.] 

BITALE  (B«TdAij),  was  the  daughter  of  Damo, 
and  grand-daughter  of  Pythagoras.  (IarobL  Vit 
Pyth.  c  28,  p.  135.)  [A.  O.] 

*BI'STHANES  (B«rfldVr>  ),  the  son  of  Arta- 
zerxes  Oth us,  met  Alexander  near  Ecbatana,  in 
a  c.  330,  and  informed  him  of  the  flight  of  Dareius 
from  that  city.  (Arrian,  Awiti.  iii.  19.) 

Bl'TlI  VAS  (B«0«kf),  the  commander  of  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Numidiau  cavalry,  deserted  Ou- 
lussa,  the  son  of  Masiuissa  and  the  ally  of  the 
Romans  in  the  third  Punic  war,  a  a  148,  and 
went  over  to  the  Carthaginians,  to  whom  he  did 
good  service  in  the  war.  At  the  capture  of  Car- 
th:ige  in  146,  Bithyas  fell  into  the  hand*  of  Scipio, 
by  whom  he  was  taken  to  Rome.  He  doubtless 
adorned  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  but  instead 
of  being  put  to  death  afterwards,  according  to  the 
liquid  custom,  he  was  allowed  to  reside  under  guard 
in  one  of  the  cities  of  Italy.  (Appian,  Pun.  1 1 1, 
114,  120;  Zonar.  ix.  30;  Suidas,*.c.  B<0i'ar.) 

BITHY'NICUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Pompeii. 
We  do  not  know  which  of  the  Pompeii  first  bore 
this  cognomen ;  but,  whatever  was  its  origin,  it 
was  handed  down  in  the  family. 

1.  O..  Pomi'kiub  Bi thy Nic us,  the  son  of  Aulut, 
was  about  two  years  older  than  Cicero,  with  whom 
he  was  very  intimate.  He  prosecuted  his  studies 
together  with  Cicero,  who  describes  him  as  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  industry,  and  no  mean  orator, 
but  his  speeches  were  not  well  delivered.  (Cic 
Brut.  68,  90,  coinp.  ad  Fam.  vi.  17.)  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  Bithynicus 
espoused  the  party  of  his  great  namesake,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  accompanied  him  in 
hi*  flight  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  killed  together 
with  the  other  attendants  of  Pompoms  Magnus. 
(Oros.  vi.  15.) 

2.  A.  Pompbiur  Bithynicur,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  praetor  of  Sicily  at  the  time  of  Caesar's 
death,  a  c  44,  and  seems  apparently  to  have  been 
in  fear  of  the  reigning  pnrty  at  Rome,  as  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Cicero  soliciting  his  protection,  which 
Cicero  promised  in  his  reply.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi. 
16,  17,  comp.  xvL  23.)  Bithynicus  repulsed  Sex. 
Pompeius  in  his  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  Mes- 
sana,  but  he  afterwards  allowed  Sextus  to  obtain 
it,  on  the  condition  that  he  and  Sextus  should 
have  the  government  of  the  island  between  them. 
Bithynicus,  however,  was,  after  a  little  while,  put 
f>  death  br  Sextus.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  17,  19; 
Liv.  Epit  123;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  84,  v.  70.) 

Bithynicus  also  occurs  as  the  cognomen  of  a  Clo- 
dius,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Octavianus,  on  the 
taking  of  Pemsia,  a  c.  40.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  49.) 

BITIS  or  BITHYS  (B»i/i),  the  son  of  t'otys, 
king  of  Thrace,  who  was  sent  by  his  father  as  a 


hostage  to  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  Ob  the 
conquest  of  the  latter  by  Aemilius  Paullus  in  a  c. 
168,  Bitis  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and 
was  taken  to  Rome,  where  he  adonied  the  triumph 
of  Paullus  in  167.  After  the  triumph,  he  was 
sent  to  Carseoli,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  restor- 
ed to  his  father,  who  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to 
solicit  his  liberation.  (Zonar.  ix.  24  ;  Liv.  xlv.  42; 
Polyb.  xxx.  12.) 

BITON  (B/rwv),  the  author  of  a  work  called 
KorraoKtval  ltoktuiK**  ipyd*»¥  koI  KarattKrt- 
k«V.  His  history  and  place  of  birth  are  unknown 
He  is  mentioned  by  Hesychius  («.  v.  Sapfifirn),  by 
Heron  Junior  (de  Mack.  Belt  prooem),  and  per- 
haps by  Aelian  ( Tact.  c.  1 ),  under  the  name  of 
Bit**.  The  treatise  consists  of  descriptions — 1.  Of 
a  TtrpoGokow,  or  machine  for  throwing  stones, 
made  at  Rhodes  by  Charon  the  Mngnesian.  2.  Of 
nnotber  at  Tbes&alonica,  by  Isidorus  the  Abidene. 
3.  Of  a  MwoKu  (an  apparatus  used  in  besieging 
cities,  see  Vitruv.  x.  22,  and  Diet  of  Ant.  u.  r.), 
made  by  Poseidonius  of  Macedon  for  Alexander 
the  Great.  4.  Of  a  SamUcu  (Did.  of  AnL  s.  r.), 
made  by  Damius  of  Colophon.  5.  Of  a  yturrpa- 
^rnr  (an  engine  somewhat  resembling  a  cross- 
bow, and  so  named  from  the  way  in  which  it  was 
held  in  order  to  stretch  the  string,  see  Hero  Alex- 
andrinus,  Brlop.  up.  Vet  Matk.  p.  125),  made  by 
Zopyrus  of  Tarentum  at  Miletus,  and  another  by 
the  same  at  Cumae  in  Ituly.  Riton  addresses  this 
work  to  king  Altai  us,  if  at  least  the  reading  J 
'AttoAs  is  to  be  adopted  instead  of  «$  irdAoi  or 
roAAa  (near  the  beginning),  and  the  emendation 
is  said  to  be  supported  by  a  manuscript  (Gale,  de 
Script.  Mythol.  p.  45) ;  but  whether  Attalus,  the 
1st  of  Pergamus,  who  reigned  a  c.  241 — 197,  or 
one  of  the  two  later  kings  of  the  same  name  be 
meant,  is  uncertain. 

The  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  version,  is  printed 
in  the  collection  of  ancient  mathematicians.  Vet 
Malhem.  Op.  Craec.  el  Latin*,  Paris,  1G93,  foL, 
p.  105,  &c.  Bitou  mentions  (p.  109)  a  work  of 
his  own  on  Optics,  which  is  lost.  (Fabric  Bibl. 
Graec.  ii.  p.  591.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

BITON  (BiW)  and  CLEOBIS  (K\io€n)  were 
the  sons  of  Cydippe,  a  priestess  of  Hera  at  Argot. 
Herodotus,  who  has  recorded  their  beautiful  story, 
makes  Solon  relate  it  to  Croesus,  as  a  proof  that  it 
is  better  for  mortals  to  die  than  to  live.  On  one 
occasion,  says  Herodotus  (i.  3 1 ),  during  the  festival 
of  Hera,  when  the  priestess  had  to  ride  to  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  in  a  chariot,  and  when  the 
oxen  which  were  to  draw  it  did  not  arrive  from 
the  country  in  time,  Cleobis  and  Biton  dragged  the 
chariot  with  their  mother,  a  distance  of  45  stadia, 
to  the  temple.  The  priestess,  moved  by  the 
filial  love  of  her  sons,  prayed  to  the  goddess  to 
grant  them  what  was  best  for  mortals.  After  the 
solemnities  of  the  festival  were  over,  the  two 
brothers  went  to  sleep  in  the  temple  and  never 
rose  again.  The  goddess  thus  shewed,  says  Hero 
dolus,  that  she  could  bestow  upon  them  no  greatei 
boon  than  death.  The  Argivet  made  statues  of 
the  two  brothers  and  sent  them  to  Delphi.  Pausa- 
nias  (ii.  20.  §  2)  saw  a  relief  in  stone  at  Argot, 
representing  Cleobis  and  Biton  drawing  the  chariot 
with  their  mother.  (Comp.  Cic.  Tutcml.  i.  47 ; 
Val.  Max.  v.  4,  extern.  4  ;  Stobaeus,  Sermonr*, 
169  ;  Servius  and  Philargyr.  ad  Vint,  (ivory,  iii. 
532.)  [L.S.] 

BITUITUS,  or  as  the  name  is  found  in  in- 
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senptions,  Bbtoltus,  a  king  of  the  Anrerni 
in  GauL  When  the  proconsul  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenoharbus  undertook  the  war  in  b.  a  121 
again*  the  Allobroges,  who  were  joined  by  the 
Arverni  under  Bituitus,  these  Gallic  tribe*  were 
defeated  near  the  town  of  Vindalium.  After  this 
hm  disaster  the  Allobroges  and  Arverni  made  hn- 
mense  preparations  to  renew  the  contest  with  the 
Romans,  and  Bituitus  again  took  the  field  with  a 
very  numerous  army.  At  the  point  where  the 
Isara  empties  itself  into  the  Rhodanus,  the  consul 
y.  Fabius  Maximus,  the  grandson  of  Paullus,  met 
the  Gauls  in  the  autumn  of  B.  c  121.  Although 
the  Romans  were  far  inferior  in  numbers,  yet  they 
gained  such  a  complete  victory,  that,  according  to 
the  lowest  estimate,  120,000  men  of  the  army  of 
Bituitus  fell  in  the  battle.  After  this  irreparable 
loss,  Bituitus,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  an 
insidious  manner  by  Cn.  Domitius,  was  sent  to 
Rome.  The  senate,  though  disapproving  of  the 
conduct  of  Domitius,  exiled  Bituitus  to  Alba.  His 
son,  Congentiatus,  was  likewise  made  prisoner  and 
sent  to  Rome.  Floras  adds,  that  the  triumph  of 
O,.  Fabius  was  adorned  by  Bituitus  riding  in  a 
silver  war-chariot  and  with  his  magnificent  armour, 
just  as  he  had  npoeared  on  the  field  of  battle. 
(Liv.  Epii.  61  ;  Fwrua,  Hi.  2;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  10; 
rjuet  Afrro,  2  ;  Appian,  GW/ic.  12,  where  Bituitus 
is  erroneously  called  king  of  the  Allobrogcs  ;  Eu- 
trop.  if.  22,  where  the  year  and  the  consuls  are 
given  incorrectly  ;  Oros.  v.  14  ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  6. 
§  3;  comp.  Strah.  iv.  p.  191 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii. 
51.)  [L.  S.J 

BlTYS  (B(tvt),  an  Egyptian  seer,  who  is  said 
by  lamblichus  (o*e  A/ysf.  viii.  5)  to  have  interpreted 
to  Ammon,  king  of  Egypt,  tire  books  of  Hermes 
written  in  hieroglyphics. 

BLAESUS  (BAaMrot),  an  ancient  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Capreae,  who  wrote  serio-comic  plays 
(ewov8o7<Ao<ot)  in  Greek.  (Steph.  Byz,  s.  "r. 
Kowpi'if.)  Two  of  these  plays,  the  Mioorpltas 
and  larovpfoty  are  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (iii.  p. 
Ill,  c.,  xi.  p.  487,  c),  and  Hesychius  refers  to 
Blaesus  (#.  rr.  Mostfrwesstrit,  M0A79,  ♦uAavd't),  but 
without  mentioning  the  names  of  his  plays.  Ca- 
saubnn  supposed  that  Blaesus  lived  under  the  Ro- 
man empire  ;  but  he  must  have  lived  as  early  as  the 
3rd  century  a  c,  as  Vakkenar  (ad  I  W.'p.  290, 
a.)  has  shewn,  that  Athenaeus  took  his  quotations 
of  Blaesus  from  the  TkaKToou  of  Pnmphilus  of  Alex- 
andria, who  was  a  disciple  of  Aristarchus;  and 
also  that  Pamphilus  borrowed  a  part  of  his  work 
explaining  the  words  in  Blaesus  and  similar  poets 
from  the  Tkmevai  'ItoAiacoJ  of  Diodorus,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Aristophanes  of  Alexandria.  (Comp. 
Sch  weigh,  ad  Athe*.  iii.  p.  1 1 1,  c) 

BLAESUS,  "a  stammerer,"  was  the  name  of 
a  plebeian  family  of  the  Sempronia  gens  under 
the  republic.  It  also  occurs  as  a  cognomen  of  the 
Junii  and  of  one  Pedius  under  the  empire. 

1.  C.  Sbmpronius  Tl  p.  Tl  n.  Bi.ak.kuk,  con- 
sul in  b.  c.  253  in  the  first  Punic  war.  sailed  with 
his  colleague,  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio,  with  a  fleet  of 
260  ships  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  they  laid 
waste  in  frequent  descents,  and  from  which  they 
obtained  great  booty.  They  did  not,  however, 
accomplish  anything  of  note;  and  in  the  lesser 
Syrtis,  through  the  ignorance  of  the  pilots,  their 
ships  ran  aground,  and  only  got  off,  upon  the  re- 
turn of  the  tide,  by  throwing  everything  over- 
This  dieter  induced  them  to  return  to 
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Sicily,  and  in  their  voyage  from  thence  to  Italy 
they  were  overtaken  off  cape  Palinurus  by  a  tre- 
mendous storm,  in  which  150  ships  perished. 
Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes,  each  of  them 
obtained  a  triumph  for  their  successes  in  Africa,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Fasti.  (Polyb.  L  39  ;  Eutrop. 
ii.  23;  Oros.  iv.  9;  Zonar.  viii.  14.)  Blaesus  was 
consul  a  second  time,  in  244  (Fasti  Capit.),  in 
which  year  a  colony  was  founded  at  Brundusium. 
(VelL  Pat.  i.  14.) 

2.  Skmpronium  Blaksus,  quaestor  in  b.  c.  217 
to  the  consul  Cn.  Servilius  Geminus,  was  killed, 
together  with  a  thousand  men,  in  a  descent  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa  in  this  year.  (Liv.  xxii.  81.) 


3.  C.  Sxmpbonil-8  Blabs i?8,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  B.  c  211,  brought  Cn.  Fulvius  to  trial  on 
account  of  his  losing  his  annv  in  Apulia.  (Liv. 
xxvi.  2 ;  comp.  VaL  Max.  it  8.  §  3.) 

4.  Cn.  Skmpronium  Blakhuk,  legate  in  B.  c. 
210  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  into  Etruria  to  command  the  army 
which  had  been  under  the  praetor  C.  Cnlpurnius. 
(Liv.  xx vii.  5.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
Cn.  Blaesus  may  be  the  same  as  No.  3,  as  Cn,  is 
very  likely  a  false  reading  for  C,  since  we  find 
none  of  the  Sempronii  at  this  period  with  the  for- 
feit, while  the  Utter  is  the 


mer 
mon  one. 

5.  P.  Skmproniuk  BlABHtJR,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
in  b.  c  191,  opposed  the  triumph  of  P  Cornelius 
Scipio  Nasica,  but  withdrew  his  opposition  through 
the  remonstrances  of  the  consul.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  39, 
40.) 

6.  C.  Skmpromur  Blakruk,  plebeian  aedile  in 
b.  c.  187,  and  praetor  in  Sicily  in  184.  In  170, 
he  was  sent  with  Sex.  Julius  Caesar  as  ambassador 
to  Abdera.  (Liv.  xxxix.  7,  32,  38,  xliiL  6.) 

BLAESUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  not  earlier  than 
Trebatius  Testa,  the  friend  of  Cicero  :  for  Blaesus 
is  cited  by  Labeo  in  the  Digest  (33.  tit.  2.  s.  31) 
as  reporting  the  opinion  of  Trebatius.  Various 
conjectures  have  been  made  without  much  plausi- 
bility for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  jurist  with 
other  persons  of  the  same  name.  Junius  Blaesus, 
proconsul  of  Africa  in  a.  o.  22,  was  probably  some- 
what later  than  the  jurist  (Majansius,  vol.  ii.  p. 
162  ;  G.  Grotii,  Vita  Iciorum,  c  9.  §  18.)  [J.T.G.J 

BLAESUS,  JU'NIUS.  1.  The  governor  of 
Pannonia  at  the  death  of  Augustus,  a.  n.  14,  when 
the  formidable  insurrection  of  the  legions  broke 
out  in  that  province,  which  was  with  difficulty 
quelled  by  Drusus  himself.  The  conduct  of  Blae- 
sus in  allowing  the  soldiers  relaxation  from  their 
ordinary  duties  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  in- 
surrection, but  the  real  causes  lay  deeper.  Through 
the  influence  of  Sejanus,  who  was  his  uncle,  Blae- 
sus obtained  the  government  of  Africa  in  21,  where 
he  gained  a  victory  over  Tacfarinas  in  22,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Tiberius  granted  him  the  insig- 
nia of  a  triumph,  and  allowed  him  the  title  of 
Imperuior — the  last  instance  of  this  honour  being 
conferred  upon  a  private  person.  We  learn  from 
Velleius  Paterculus,  who  says  that  it  was  difficult 
to  decide  whether  Blaesus  was  more  useful  in  the 
camp  or  distinguished  in  the  forum,  that  he  also 
commanded  in  Spain.  (Dion  Cass.  lvii.  4 ;  Tac 
Ann.  i.  16,  Ac,  iii.  35,  58,  72-74 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
125.)  It  nppcars  from  the  Faati,  from  which  we 
learn  that  his  praenomen  was  Quintns,  that  Blae- 
sus was  consul  snfiectus  in  28 ;  but  he  shared  in 
the  fall  of  Sejanus  in  31,  and  was  depii\ed,  as  was 
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also  his  son,  of  the  priestly  offices  which  he  held.  I 
His  life,  however,  was  spared  for  the  time;  but 
when  Tiberius,  in  36,  conferred  these  offices  upon 
other  persons,  Blacsus  and  his  son  perceived  that 
their  (ate  was  waled,  and  accordingly  pot  an  end 
to  their  own  lives.  (Tac  Ann,  v.  7,  vi.  40  ) 

2.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  was  with  his  father 
in  Pannonia  when  the  legions  mutinied  in  a.  d.  1 4, 
and  was  compelled  by  the  soldiers  to  go  to  Tiberius 
with  a  statement  of  their  grievance*.  He  was  sent 
a  second  time  to  Tiberius  after  the  arrival  of  Dru- 
sus  in  the  camp.  He  also  served  under  his  rather 
in  22  in  the  war  against  Toe  farinas  in  Africa; 
and  he  pat  an  end  to  his  own  life,  as  mentioned 
above,  in  36.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  19,  29,  iii.  74,  vi  40.) 

3.  Probably  the  son  of  No.  2,  was  the  governor 
of  Gallia  Lugdunensis  in  a.  d.  70,  and  espoused 
the  party  of  the  emperor  Vitellius,  whom  he  sup- 
plied when  in  Gaul  with  everything  necessary  to 
Mipport  his  rank  and  state.  This  liberality  en  the 
part  of  Blacsus  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor, 
who  shortly  after  had  h:m  poisoned  on  the  most 
trumpery  accusation,  brought  against  him  by  L. 
Vitellius.  Biacsus  was  a  man  of  large  property 
and  high  integrity,  and  had  steadily  refused  the  so- 
licitations of  Caccina  nnd  others  to  desert  the  cause 
of  Vitellius.  (Tac.  Hist.  L  59,  ii.  59,  iii.  38,  39.) 

BLAESUS,  Pli'DIUS,  was  expelled  the  senate 
in  a.  d.  60,  on  the  complaint  of  the  Cvrenians,  for 
rubbing  the  temple  of  Aesculapius,  and  for  corrup- 
tion in  the  military  levies;  but  he  was  re-admitted 
in  70.  (Tac  Ann,  xiv.  18,  Hid.  L  77.) 

BLAND  US,  a  Roman  knight,  who  taught  elo- 
quence at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  was 
the  instructor  of  the  philosopher  and  rhetorician, 
Fabianus.  (Senec  Conirov.  ii.  prooem.  p.  136,  ed. 
Bip.)  He  is  frequently  introduced  as  a  speaker 
in  the  Suaaoriae  (2,  5)  and  Controversiae  (i.  1,2, 
4,  &c)  of  the  elder  Seneca.  He  was  probably  the 
father  or  grandfather  of  the  Rubellius  Blaudus 
mentioned  below. 

BLANDUS,  RUBE'LLIUS,  whose  grand- 
father was  only  a  Roman  knight  of  Tibur,  married 
in  a.  n.  33  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Drusus,  the  son 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  whence  Blandus  is  called 
the  progmer  of  Tiberius.  (Tac  Ann.  vi.  27,  45.) 
Rubellius  Plautus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero, 
was  the  offspring  of  this  marriage.  [  Plai'TUS  J 

There  was  in  the  senate  in  a.  d.  21  a  Rubellius 
Blandus,  a  man  of  consular  rank  (Tac.  A »«.  iii. 
23,  51),  who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  husband 
of  Julia,  though  Lipsius  supposes  him  to  be  the 
father  of  the  latter.  We  do  not,  however,  find  in 
the  Fasti  any  consul  of  this  name. 

There  is  a  coin,  struck  under  Augustus,  bearing 
the  inscription  c.  rvbrluvs  blandvk  mvia 

A.  A.  A.  F.  P.,  that  is,  Auro  Arytnio  Aeri  Ftando 
Feruindo,  which  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the 
father  of  the  above-mentioned  Blandus.  (Eckhel, 
v.  p.  295.) 

BLA'SIO,  a  surname  of  the  Cornelia  and  Hcl- 
via  gen  tea. 

I.  Ctirnelii  BLusvmes. 

1.  Cn.  Cornrliub  L.  k.  Cn.  n.  Blabio,  who  is 
mentioned  nowhere  bat  in  the  Fasti,  was  consul  in 

B.  c.  270,  censor  in  265,  and  consul  a  second  time 
in  257.  I|e  gained  a  triumph  in  270,  but  we  do 
not  know  over  what  people. 

2.  Cn.  Curnkmuk  Blabio,  was  praetor  in  Sicily 
fai  B.c.  194.    (Liv.  xxxiv.  42,43.) 

3.  P.  Cornelius  Blasiu,  was  sent  as  an  am- 
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bassador  with  two  others  to  the  Carni,  Ietri,  and 
Iapydes,  in  a  &  170.  In  168  he  was  one  of  the 
five  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  disputes 
between  the  Pisani  and  Lunenses  respecting  the 
boundaries  of  their  lands.   (Liv.  xliiL  7,  xlv.  13.) 

There  are  several  coins  belonging  to  this  family. 
The  obverse  of  the  one  annexed  has  the  inscription 
Blasio  Cn.  J*1.,  with  what  appears  to  be  the  head 
of  Mars :  the  reverse  represents  Dionysus,  with 
Pallas  on  his  left  hand  in  the  act  of  crowning  him 
and  another  female  figure  oa  his  right.  (EckhcL, 
v.  p.  180.) 


II.  Hdvii  Blaine*. 

1.  M.  Hblvius  Blabio,  plebeian  aedile  in  a  c 
198  and  praetor  in  197-  He  obtained  the  pro- 
vince of  further  Spain,  which  he  found  in  a  very 
disturbed  state  upon  his  arrival.  After  handing 
over  the  province  to  his  successor,  he  was  detained 
in  the  country  a  year  longer  by  a  severe  and 
tedious  illness.  On  his  return  home  through 
nearer  Spain  with  a  guard  of  6000  soldiers,  which 
the  praetor  Ap.  Claudius  had  given  him,  he  was 
attacked  by  an  army  of  20,000  Celtibcri,  near  the 
town  of  Uliturgi.  These  he  entirely  defeated, 
slew  12,000  of  the  enemy,  and  took  Uliturgi.  This 
at  least  was  the  statement  of  Valerius  Antiaa.  For 
this  victory  he  obtained  an  ovation  (».  c  195),  but 
not  a  triumph,  because  he  had  fought  under  the 
auspices  and  in  the  province  of  another.  In  the 
following  year  (194)  he  was  one  of  the  three  com- 
missioners for  founding  a  Roman  colony  at  Sipon- 
tum  in  Apul*»-  27,  28,  xxxiil  21, 
xxxiv.  10,  45.) 

2.  Hrlviua  Blabio,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
to  encourage  his  friend  D.  Brutus  to  meet  his  death 
firmly,  when  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  in  b.  c.  43.   (Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  53.) 

BLA'SIUS,  BLATIUS,  or  BLATTI US,  one 
of  the  chief  men  at  Salapia  in  Apulia,  betrayed  the 
town  to  the  Romans  in  B.  c.  '210,  together  with  a 
strong  Carthaginian  garrison  that  was  stationed 
there.  The  way  in  which  he  outwitted  his  rival 
Dasius,  who  supported  the  Carthaginians,  is  related 
somewhat  differently  by  the  ancient  writers.  (Ap- 
pian,  Annib.  45—47  ;  Liv.  xxri.  38;  VaL  Max, 
iii.  8,  extern.  1.) 

BLA'STARES,  MATTHAEUS,  a  hieromo- 
nachus,  or  monk  in  holy  orders,  eminent  as  a  Greek 
canouist,  who  composed,  about  the  year  1335  (as 
Iii  t  hop  Beveridge  satisfactorily  makes  out  from  the 
author's  own  enigmatical  statemont)  an  alphabetical 
compendium  of  the  contents  of  the  genuine  canons. 
It  was  intended  to  supply  a  more  convenient 
repertory  for  ordinary  use  than  was  furnished  by 
the  collections  of  Photius  and  his  commentators. 
The  letters  refer  to  the  leading  word  in  the  rubrics 
of  the  titles,  and  under  each  letter  the  chapters 
begin  anew  in  numerical  order.  In  each  chapter 
there  is  commonly  an  abstract,  first  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical, then  of  the  secular  laws  which  relate  to 
the  subject ;  but  the  sources  whence  the  secular 
laws  are  cited  are  not  ordiiuruj  referred  to,  and 
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always  be  determined.  The  ecclesiastical 
ns  are  derived  from  the  common  canoni- 
cal collections.  This  compilation,  as  the  numerous 
extant  manuscripts  prove,  became  very  popular 
among  ecclesiastics.  The  preface  to  the  Syntagma 
Alphabeticum  of  Blastares  contains  some  historical 
particulars,  mingled  with  many  errors,  concerning 
the  canon  and  imperial  law.  As  an  example  of 
the  errors,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  formation  of 
Justinian's  Digest  and  Code  is  attributed  to 
Hadrian.  In  most  MSS.  a  small  collection  of 
minor  works,  probably  due  to  Blastares,  is  ap- 
pended to  the  Syntagma.  As  to  unpublished 
works  of  Blastares  in  MS.,  see  Fabric.  BiU.  Grate. 
xiL  p.  205.  A  portion  of  the  Syntagma  (part  of 
B  and  r),  which  was  probably  found  copied  in  a 
detached  form,  is  printed  in  Leunclav.  Jur.  Gmeco- 
Itom.  vol.  i.  lib.  viii. ;  but  the  only  complete  edition 
of  the  work  is  that  which  is  given  by  Beveridge 
in  his  Synodicon,  vol.  ii.  part.  2.  The  u  matrimonial 
questions"  of  Blastares,  printed  in  Leunclav.  Jur. 
Graeco-Rom^  are  often  enumerated  as  a  distinct 
work  from  the  Syntagma,  but  in  reality  they  come 
under  the  head  Tdftof.  At  the  end  of  the  Pere 
Coax's  edition  of  Codinus  is  a  treatise,  written  in 
popular  verses  (  s-oAitutoI  trrlxot ),  concerning 
the  offices  of  the  Palace  of  Constantinople,  by 
Matthaeus,  monk,  Si/njf,  and  physician.  The 
author  may  possibly  be  no  other  than  Bhutan*. 
(Biener,  Gaek.  der  Now.  pp.218— 222  ;  Walter, 
Kirdenreekt.  §  79.)  [J.  T.  li.] 

BLKMMIDAS.  [Nicephorvr  Bi.kmmiuas.] 
BLKPAKUS  (  B**»a?o»  ),  a  rich  banker  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  who  was  also 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  comedies  of  Alexis.  (Dem. 
c  Mrid.  p.  583.  1 7,  c  Boeot.  dt  Dot.  p.  1023.  19  ; 
Athen.  vi.  p.  241,  b.) 

BLESA'MIUS,  a  Gnlatinn,  a  friend  and 
minister  of  Deiotarus,  by  whom  he  wa*  sent  us 
ambassador  to  Home,  where  he  was  when  Cicero 
defended  his  master,  B.C.  45.  (Cic.  jtro  Deiot.  12, 
14,  15.)  Blesamius  was  also  in  Rome  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  44.    (Cic.  ad  Att.  xvi.  3.) 

BLITOR  (B\frwp),  satrap  of  Mesopotamia,  was 
deprived  of  his  satrapy  by  Antigonus  in  u.  c.  316, 
because  be  had  allowed  Seleucus  to  escape  from 
Babylon  to  Egypt  in  that  year.  (Appian,  Syr. 
53.) 

BLO'SIUS  or  BLO'SSIUS,  the  name  of  a 
noble  family  in  Campania. 

1.  F.  Marius  Blohiitr,  was  Campanian  praetor 
when  Capua  revolted  from  the  Romans  and  joined 
Hannibal  in  a  c.  216.    (Liv.  xxiii.  7.) 

2.  Br.osii,  two  brothers  in  Capua,  were  the 
ringleaders  in  an  attempted  revolt  of  Capua  from 
the  Romans  in  a  c  210 ;  but  the  design  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  Blosii  and  their  associates  put  to 
death.    (Li  v.  xxvi.  3.) 

3.  C  Blosiuh,  of  Cumae,  a  ho*pe$  of  Scaevola's 
family,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Ti.  Gracchus, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  urged  on  to  bring  forward 
his  agrarian  law.  After  the  death  of  Ti  Gracchus 
he  was  accused  before  the  consuls  in  u.  c.  1 32,  on 
account  of  his  participation  in  the  schemes  of 
Gracchus,  and  fearing  the  issue  he  fled  to  Aristo- 
nicitH,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  was  then  at  war 
with  the  Romans.  When  Aristonicus  was  con- 
quered shortly  afterwards,  Blosius  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  Blosius  had  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
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Antipater  of  Tarsus.  (Cic.  de  Amie.  1 1,  dt  Leg 
Agr.  U.  34 ;  VaL  Max.  iv.  7.  g  1  ;  Pint  Ti 
Gracck.  8,  17,20.) 

BOADICF/A  (some  MSS.  of  Tacitus  have  Bom- 
dicra,  Boodicia  or  Vouduxi,  and  Dion  Cassius  calls 
her  hovySovhca),  was  the  wife  of  Prasutagus,  king 
of  the  Iceni,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  eastern  coast 
of  Britain.  Her  husband,  who  died  about  a.  d. 
60  or  61,  made  his  two  daughters  and  the  emperor 
Nero  the  heirs  of  his  private  property,  hoping 
thereby  to  protect  his  kingdom  and  his  family 
from  the  oppression  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Ro- 
mans stationed  in  Britain.  But  these  expectations 
were  not  realized;  for  Boadicea,  who  succeeded 
bim,  saw  her  kingdom  and  ber  house  robbed  and 
plundered  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  as  if  they  had 
been  in  a  country  conquered  by  force  of  arms. 
The  queen  herself  was  maltreated  even  with  blows, 
and  Romans  ravished  her  two  daughters.  The 
most  distinguished  among  the  Iceni  were  deprived 
of  their  property,  and  the  relatives  of  the  late  king 
treated  as  slaves.  These  outrages  were  com- 
mitted by  Roman  soldiers  and  veterans  under  the 
connivance  of  their  officers,  who  not  only  took  no 
measures  to  stop  their  proceedings,  but  Catus  De- 
cianus  was  the  most  notorious  of  all  by  his  extor- 
tion and  avarice.  At  last,  in  a.  n  62,  Boadicea,  a 
woman  of  manly  spirit  and  undaunted  courage, 
was  roused  to  revenge.  She  induced  the  Iceni  to 
take  up  arms  against  their  oppressors,  and  also 
prevailed  upon  the  Trinobantes  and  other  neigh- 
bouring tribes  to  join  them.  While  the  legate 
Paulinus  Suetonius  was  absent  on  an  expedition 
to  the  island  of  Mona,  Camalodunum,  a  recently 
established  colony  of  veterans,  was  attacked  by 
the  Britons.  The  colony  solicited  the  aid  of  Catu* 
Dccianus,  who  however  was  unuble  to  send  them 
more  than  200  men,  and  these  had  not  even  regular 
arms.  Camalodunum  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  soldiers,  who  took  refuge  in  a  temple 
which  formed  the  arx  of  the  place,  were  besieged 
for  two  days,  and  then  made  prisoners.  Pctilius 
Cereal  is,  the  legate  of  the  ninth  legion,  who  waa 
advancing  to  relieve  Camalodunum,  was  met  by 
the  Britons,  and,  after  the  loss  of  his  infantry, 
escaped  with  the  cavalry  to  his  fortified  camp. 
Catus  Dccianus  who  in  reality  bore  all  the  guilt, 
made  his  escape  to  Gaul ;  but  Suetonius  Paulinus, 
who  had  been  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  had 
returned  by  this  time,  and  forced  his  way  through 
the  midst  of  the  enemies  as  far  as  the* colony  of 
I^ondinium.  As  soon  as  he  had  left  it,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Britons,  and  the  municipium  of  Ve- 
rulamium  soon  after  experienced  the  same  fate  ;  in 
these  places  nearly  70,000  Romans  and  Roman 
allic*  were  shun  with  cruel  tortures.  Suetonius 
saw  that  a  battle  could  no  longer  be  deferred.  His 
forces  consisted  of  only  about  10,000  men,  while 
those  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  230,000.  Gn  the  day  of  the 
battle,  the  queen  rode  in  a  chariot  with  her  two 
daughters  before  her,  and  commanded  her  army  in 
person.  She  harangued  her  soldiers,  reminded 
them  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  and  roused  their  courage  against  the'eom- 
mon  enemy.  But  the  Britons  were  conquered  by 
the  greater  military  skill  and  the  favourable  posi- 
tion of  the  Romans.  About  80,000  Britons  are 
said  to  have  fallen  on  that  day,  and  the  Romans 
to  have  lost  no  more  than  400.  Boadicea  would 
not  survive  this  irreparable  loss,  and  put  an  end  to 
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her  l.fe  by  poison.  Her  body  wu  interred  with 
great  solemnity  by  the  Britons,  who  then  dispersed. 
This  victory,  which  Tncitua  declares  equal  to  the 
great  victories  of  ancient  time*,  finally  established 
the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain.  (Tac  Ann.  xvr. 
31-37.  Agrie.  IS,  16;  Dion  Cass.  lxii.  1-12.)  f  L.S.] 

BOCCHAR.  1.  A  king  of  the  Mauri  in  the 
time  of  Masisir*a,  b.  c.  204.   (Lit.  xxix.  30.) 

2.  A  general  of  Syphax,  who  sent  him  against 
Masinissa,  B.C.  204.  ( Li v.  x xix.  32.)    [P.  $.] 

BO'CCHORIS  (Brfirxooij),  an  Egyptian  king 
and  legislator,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  wis- 
dom, avarice,  and  bodily  weakness.  His  laws 
re  Li  ted  chiefly  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  and 
to  pecuniary  obligations.  (Diod.  i.  94.)  From  his 
not  being  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  was  identical  with  Asychis. 
(Herod,  it  136.)  Eusebius  places  him  alone  in  the 
twenty-fourth  dynasty,  calls  him  a  Sai'te,  and  says 
that,  after  reigning  forty-four  years,  lie  was  taken 
prisoner  and  burnt  by  Sabacon.  (Chron.  Arm.  pp. 
104,318,  Mai  and  Zohrab;  compare  Svncellus, 
pp.  74,  \Ky  184,  c)  According  to  Wilkinson,  he 
began  to  reign  B.  c  812  ;  he  was  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Turphachthus ;  and  his  name  on  the  mo- 
numents is  Pehor,  Bakhor,  or  Amun-se-Pehor. 
{Ancient  Egyptians,  i.  pp.  130,  138.)  In  the  Ar- 
menian copy  of  Eusebius  his  name  is  spelt  Boccha- 
ris,  in  Syncellus  Baxx*01*-  (See  also  Aelion,  Hist. 
An.  xil  3;  Tac.  Hist.  v.  3 ;  Athen.  x.  p.  418,  L, 
where  his  father  is  called  Neochabis.)     [P.  S.) 

BOCCHUS  (BoVx«).  1«  A  king  of  Mauri- 
tania, who  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  of 
the  Romans  against  Jugurtha.  He  was  a  barba- 
rian without  any  principles,  assuming  alternately 
the  appearance  of  a  friend  of  Jugurtha  ami  of  the 
Romans,  as  his  momentary  inclination  or  avarice 
dictated ;  hut  he  ended  his  prevarication  by  be- 
traying Jugurtha  to  the  Romans.  In  b.  c.  108, 
Jugurtha,  who  was  then  hard  pressed  by  the  pro- 
consul Q.  Metellus,  applied  for  assistance  to  Hoo- 
ch us,  whose  daughter  was  his  wife.  Bocchus  com- 
plied the  more  readily  with  this  request,  since  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  he  had  made  offers  of 
alliance  and  friendship  to  the  Romans,  which  had 
been  rejected.  But  when  Q.  Metellus  also  sent  an 
embassy  to  him  at  the  some  time,  Bocchus  entered 
into  negotiations  with  him  likewise,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  the  wnr  against  Jugurtha  was  al- 
most suspended  so  long  as  Q.  Metellus  had  the 
command.  When  in  B.  c.  107,  C.  Marius  came  to 
Africa  as  the  successor  of  Metellus,  Bocchus  sent 
several  embassies  to  him,  expressing  his  desire  to 
enter  into  friendly  relations  with  Rome ;  but  when 
at  the  same  time  Jugurtha  promised  Bocchus  the 
third  part  of  Numidia,  and  C.  Marius  ravaged  the 
portion  of  Bocchus's  dominion  which  he  had  for- 
merly taken  from  Jugurtha,  Bocchus  accepted  the 
proposal  of  Jugurtha,  and  joined  him  with  a  large 
force.  The  two  kings  thus  united  mode  an  attack 
upon  the  Romans,  but  were  defeated  in  two  suc- 
cessive engagements.  Hereupon,  Bocchus  again 
sent  an  embassy  to  Marius,  requesting  him  to  des- 
patch two  of  his  most  trustworthy  officers  to  him, 
that  he  might  negotiate  with  them.  Marius  ac- 
cordingly sent  his  quaestor,  Sulla,  and  A.  Manlius, 
who  succeded  in  effecting  a  decided  change  in  the 
king's  mind.  Soon  after,  Bocchus  despatched  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  but  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Oaetuli,  and  having  made  their  escape  into  the 
camp  of  Sulla,  who  received  them  very  hospitably, 


they  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  hopes  of  an  alli- 
ance and  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  people  were 
held  out  to  them.  When  Bocchus  was  informed 
of  this,  he  requested  an  interview  with  Sulla. 
This  being  granted,  Sulla  tried  to  persuade  Boc- 
chus to  deliver  up  Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  At  the  same  time,  however.  Ju- 
gurtha also  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  betray 
Sulla,  and  these  clashing  proposals  made  Bocchus 
hesitate  for  a  while ;  but  he  at  last  determined  to 
comply  with  the  wish  of  Sulla.  Jugurtha  was  ac- 
cordingly invited  to  negotiate  for  peace,  and  when 
be  arrived,  was  treacherously  takeu  prisoner,  and 
delivered  up  to  Sulla,  a  c  106.  According  to 
some  accounts,  Jugurtha  had  come  as  a  fugitive  to 
Bocchus,  and  was  then  handed  over  to  the  Romans. 
Bocchus  was  rewarded  for  his  treachery  by  an  alli- 
ance with  Rome,  and  he  was  even  allowed  to  dedi- 
cate in  the  Capitol  statues  of  Victory  and  golden 
images  of  Jugurtha  representing  him  in  the  act  of 
being  delivered  up  to  Sulla.  (SalL  Jug.  19,  HO- 
120 ;  Appian,  Nnmid.  3,  4 ;  Liv.  EpU.  66  ;  Dion 
Cass.  Fragtn.  Rtimar.  n.  168,  169;  Eotrop.  iv. 
27  ;  Florus,  iii.  1  ;  Oros.  r.  15 ;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  12; 
Plut  A/or.  10,  32,  SnlL  3.) 

2.  Probably  a  son  of  the  preceding,  and  a  bro- 
ther of  Bogud,  who  is  expressly  called  a  son  of 
Bocchus  I.  (Oros.  v.  21.)  These  two  brothers  for 
a  time  possessed  the  kingdom  of  Mauretania  in 
common,  and,  being  hostile  to  the  Pompeian  p-irty, 
J.  Caesar  confirmed  them,  in  a  c  49,  as  kings  of* 
Mauretania,  which  some  writers  describe  as  if 
Caesar  had  then  raised  them  to  this  dignity.  In 
Caoor's  African  war,  Bocchus  was  of  great  service, 
by  taking  Cirta,  the  capital  of  Juba,  king  of  Nu- 
midia, and  thus  compelling  him  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  Scipio.  Caesar  rewarded  him  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  dominions  of  Masinissa,  the  ally  of 
Juba,  which  however  was  taken  from  him,  after 
the  death  of  Caesar,  by  Arabion,  the  son  of  Masi- 
nissa. There  is  a  statement  in  Dion  Cassius  (xliii. 
36),  that,  in  ac.  45,  Bocchus  sent  his  sons  to 
Spain  to  join  Cn.  Pompey.  If  this  is  true,  it  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that 
Bocchus  was  induced  by  jealousy  of  his  brother 
Bogud  to  desert  the  cause  of  Caesar  and  join  the 
enemy ;  for  all  we  know  of  the  two  brothers 
shews  that  the  good  understanding  between  them 
had  c ca»ed.  During  the  civil  war  between  Antony 
and  Octavianus,  Bocchus  sided  with  Jie  latter, 
while  Bogud  was  in  alliance  with  Antony.  When 
Bogud  was  in  Spain,  a  c.  38,  Bocchus  usurped  the 
sole  government  of  Mauretania,  in  which  he  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Octavianus.  He  died 
about  b.  c  33,  whereupon  his  kingdom  became  a 
Roman  province  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  42,  xliii.  3,  36, 
xlviii.  45,  xlix.  43;  Appian,  b  c  ii.  96,  iv.  54, 
v.  26;  Hirt.  II.  A/r.2b  ;  Strab  xvii.  p.  828.)  (L.S.J 

BODON  (BsioW),  an  ancient  hero,  from  whom 
the  Thesanlian  town  of  Bodone  derived  its  name. 
(Steph.  Bvx.  f.  r.  Bottmvrf.)  [L.  S.] 

BODUOONA'TUS,  a  leader  of  the  Nervii 
in  their  war  against  Caesar,  a  c.  57.  (Caes.  B.  G. 
ii.  23.) 

BOEBUS  (Bo/foi),  a  son  of  Glaphyrus,  from 
whom  the  Thessalian  town  of  Bocbe  derived  its 
name.  (Steph.  Byx.  t.  v.  Bon*ij.)  [L.  S.] 

BOEDRO'MIUS  (&nfip6mos),  the  helper  in 
distress,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Athens,  the  origin 
of  which  is  explained  in  different  ways.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  the  god  was  thus  called  because  he 
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bad  assisted  the  Athenians  in  th«  war  with  the 
Amasons,  who  were  defeated  on  the  seventh  of 
Boedromion.  the  day  on  which  the  Boedromia  were 
afterwards  celebrated.  (Plut.  The*.  27.)  According 
to  others,  the  name  arose  from  the  circumstance, 
that  in  the  war  of  Erechtheus  and  Ion  against 
Eumolpus,  Apollo  had  advised  the  Athenians  to 
rush  upon  the  enemy  with  a  war-shout  (/foif),  if 
they  would  conquer.  (HarpocraL,  Suid.,  Etym.  M. 
9.9,  fUmbpifuos;  Callim.  /fytnn.im  ApoJL  69.)'[L.S.] 

BOEO  (Bo<*f),  an  ancient  poetess  of  Delphi, 
composed  a  hymn  of  which  Pausanias  (x.  5.  §  4) 
has  preserred  four  lines.  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  393s 
e.)  cites  a  work,  apparently  a  poem,  entitled 
'OpvtBoyovle^,  which  seems  to  hare  contained  an 
account  of  the  myths  of  men  who  had  been  turned 
into  birds,  but  he  was  doubtful  whether  it  was 
written  by  a  poetess  Boeo  or  a  poet  Boeus(BoIof): 
Antoninus  Liberal)*,  however,  quotes  it  (cc.  3, 
7,  and  11,  Ac.)  as  the  work  of  Boeus.  The 
name  of  Boeo  occurs  in  a  list  of  seers  given  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus.  (Strom,  i.  p.  333,  d.,  ed. 
Pari*.  1629.) 

BOEO"rUS  (Bowto"*),  a  son  of  Poseidon  or 
Itonns  and  Ame  (Antinpe  or  Melanippe),  and 
brother  of  Aeolus.  [Axons,  No.  3  ]  He  was 
the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Boeotians,  who  derived 
their  name  from  him.  (Paus.  ix.  1.  §  1.)     [I*  S.] 

BOETHIUS,  whoae  full  name  was  Anicjum 
Manlius  SxvxRiNt's  Boxthu's  (to  which  a  few 
MSS  of  his  works  add  the  name  of  TorynutuM,  and 
commentators  prefix  by  conjecture  the  praenomen 
Fluriut  from  bis  father's  consulship  in  a.  d.  487), 
a  Roman  statesman  and  author,  and  remarkable  as 
standing  at  the  close  of  the  classical  and  the  com- 
mencement of  scholastic  philosophy.  He  was 
born  between  a.  d.  470  and  476  (as  is  inferred 
from  Co**ni.  Phi/.  L  1).  The  Anician  family  had 
for  the  two  preceding  centuries  been  the  most  il- 
lustrious in  Rome  (see  Oibbon,  c.  31 ),  and  several 
of  its  members  have  been  reckoned  amongst  the 
direct  ancestors  of  Boe'thius.  But  the  only  con- 
jecture worth  notice  is  that  which  makes  his  grand- 
father to  have  been  the  Flavius  Boe'thius  murdered 
by  Valeiitinian  III.  a.  d.  455.  His  father  was 
probably  the  consul  of  A.  D.  487,  and  died  in  the 
childhood  of  his  son,  who  was  then  brought  up  by 
some  of  the  chief  men  at  Rome,  amongst  whom 
were  probably  Festus  and  Symmachus.  (Contol. 
PkU.  ii.  3.) 

He  was  famous  for  his  general  learning  (Enno- 
dins,  Ep.  viii.  1)  and  his  laborious  translations  of 
fircek  philosophy  (Cassiodor.  Ep.  i.  45)  as  well  as 
for  his  extensive  chanties  to  the  poor  at  Rome, 
both  natives  and  strangers.  (Procop.  Hoik.  i.  1.) 
In  bis  domestic  life,  he  was  singularly  happy,  as 
the  husband  of  Rusticiana,  daughter  of  Symmachus 
(Contol.  PkiL  ii.  3,  4 ;  Procop.  Gofk.  iii.  20),  and 
the  father  of  two  sons,  Aurelius  Anicius  Symma- 
chus, and  Anicius  Manlius  Severinus  Boe'thius 
who  were  consols,  a.d.  522.  (Cosmo/.  PkU.  ii.  3,  4.) 
He  naturally  rose  into  public  notice,  became  patri- 
cian before  the  usual  age  (ContoL  PkiL  ii.  3),  consul 
in  a.  D.  510,  as  appears  from  the  diptychon  of  his 
consulship  still  preserved  in  Brescia  (See  Fabric. 
IHU.  IjoL  iii.  I  &\  and  princeps  senatus.  (  Procop. 
Qotk.  LI.)  He  also  attracted  the  attention  of 
Theodoric  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  was  appointed 
(Anonym.  Val«w.  p.  36)  magister  officiorum  in  his 
court,  and  was  applied  to  by  him  for  a  mathemati- 
cal regulation  of  the  coinage  to  prevent  forgery 
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(Ca*Mod.  Ep.  i.  10),  for  a  sun-dial  and  water- 
clock  for  Gundebold,  king  of  the  Burgundians  (to. 
i.  45),  and  for  the  recommendation  of  a  good  mu- 
sician to  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  (lb.  ii.  40.) 
And  he  reached  the  height  of  his  prosperity  when, 
on  the  inauguration  of  his  two  sons  in  the  consu- 
late, a.  D.  522,  after  pronouncing  a  panegyric  on 
Theodoric,  he  distributed  a  largess  to  the  Roman 
populace  in  the  games  of  the  circus.  (Const*/.  PkiL 
iL  3.) 

This  happiness  was  suddenly  overcast  He  had 
resolved,  on  his  entrance  into  public  life,  to  carry 
out  the  saying  of  Plato,  44  that  tbe  world  would 
only  be  happy  when  kings  became  philosophers,  or 
philosophers  became  kings."  He  protected  and 
relieved  the  provincials  from  the  public  and  private 
rapine  to  which  they  were  exposed,  defended  the 
Caropanians  against  the  praefect  of  the  praetorium, 
saved  Pnulinus  from  **  the  dogs  of  the  palace,"  and 
resttained  the  oppressions  of  the  barbarian  officers, 
Triguilla  and  Conigastus.  (GmmJ.  PkU.  I  4.)  This 
unflinching  integrity  naturally  provoked  enmity  in 
the  court  of  Theodoric ;  and  the  boldness  with 
which  he  pleaded  tbe  cause  of  Albimn,  when  ac- 
cused of  treason  by  the  informer  Cyprianus,  seems 
to  have  been  the  plea  on  which  Gnndentius,  Opilio, 
and  Basil  ins  charged  him  and  Symmachus  with 
the  intention  of  delivering  Rome  from  the  barba- 
rian yoke,— to  which  was  added  the  charge  of 
sacrilege  or  magic  A  sentence  of  confiscation  and 
death  was  passed  against  him  unheard  (Co*W. 
PkU.  i.  4),  and  he  was  imprisoned  at  Ticinum  in 
the  baptistry  of  the  church,  which  was  to  be  seen  at 
Pavia  till  1584  (Tiraboschi,  vol.  iii.  lib.  i.  c.  4),  dur- 
ing which  time  he  wrote  his  book  "De  Consolation* 
Philosopbiac."  He  was  executed  at  Calvenxano  (in 
agro  Calventiano)  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  36),  or  ac- 
cording to  the  general  belief,  at  Ticinum,  by  behead- 
ing (  AnasU  Vit.  Pomtif.  in  J  mm*  I. ;  Aimoin.  IJi*t. 
/•'ronc.ii.  1 ),  or  (according  to  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  36) 
by  the  torture  of  a  cord  drawn  round  his  head  till 
the  eyes  were  forced  from  their  sockets,  and  then  by 
beating  with  clubs  till  he  expired.  Symmachus 
was  also  beheaded,  and  Rusticiana  reduced  to  po- 
verty, till  Amalasontha,  widow  of  Theodoric  and 
regent  during  her  son's  minority,  replaced  his  sta- 
tues and  restored  to  her  his  confiscated  property. 
(Procop.  C'ofh.  i.  2,  AnecAO;  Jornand.  Rett.  Cet.  89.) 
Rusticiana  was,  however,  on  the  sack  of  Rome,  in 
A.  D.  541,  chiefly  by  her  liberality  to  the  besieged, 
again  reduced  to  beggary,  and  was  only  saved  by 
the  kindness  of  Totila  from  the  fury  which  this 
libeiality,  as  well  as  her  destruction  of  Theodoric  a 
statues  in  revenge  for  her  husband  and  father,  had 
excited  in  the  (Jothic  army.  (Procop.  (,'otk.  iii.  20.) 
In  a.  d.  722.  a  tomb  was  erected  to  But  thius's 
memory  by  Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  in 
the  church  of  S.  Pietro  Cielo  d'Oro,  and  in  a.  d. 
990,  a  more  magnificent  oue  by  Otbo  III.,  with  an 
epitaph  by  pope  Sylvester  II.  "(Tiraboschi,  vol.  iii. 
lib.  i.  c  4.) 

With  the  facts  stated  above  have  been  mixed 
np  various  stories,  more  or  less  disputed,  which 
seem  to  have  grown  with  the  growth  of  his  post- 
humous reputation. 

1.   The  story  of  his  eighteen  years'  stay  at 
Athens,  and  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  Pnxlus, 
rest*  only  on  the  authority  of  the  spurious  treatise 
M  De  Discipliua  Schouiriiun,'"  proved  by  Thtuiuuiua 
,  to  have  been  written  bv  Thomas  Rnthnutinus,  or 
.  Cantipratinus.   The  sentence  of  Cassiodorus  (L  45) 
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inaccurately  quoted  by  Gibbon  (**  Atheniensium 
schola*  [not  Athena*]  lunge  poaitus  [uot  posiuu] 
introisti")  as  a  proof  of  his  visit  to  Athens,  is 
really  a  statement  of  the  reverse,  being  a  rhetorical 
assertion  of  the  fact,  that  though  living  at  Rome, 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of 
Greece.  Compare  the  similar  expressions  in  the 
same  letter  :  "  Plato  . . .  Arutotdn  .  . .  Qtirinali 
voce  iiisorpiant.n 

2.  The  three  consulships  sometime*  ascribed  to 
him  are  made  up  from  that  of  his  father  in  487, 
and  that  of  his  sons  in  522. 

8.  Besides  his  wife,  Rusticiana,  later  and  espe- 
cially Sicilian  writers  have  supposed,  that  he  was 
previously  the  husband  of  a  Sicilian  lady,  Elpis, 
authoress  of  two  hymns  used  in  the  Breviary 
(**  Decora  lux,"  and  44  Beate  Pastor,"  or  according 
to  others,  u  A  urea  luce,**  and  "Felix  per  omnes"), 
and  by  her  to  have  had  two  sons,  Patricias  and 
Hypatius,  Greek  consuls  in  a.  n.  500.  But  this 
has  no  ground  in  history :  the  expression  "  socer- 
orum,"  in  ConsoL  PhiL  ii.  3,  refers  not  to  two 
fathers-in-law,  but  to  the  parents  of  Rusticiana ; 
and  the  epitaph  of  Elpis,  which  is  the  only  authen- 
tic record  of  her  life,  contradicts  the  story  altoge- 
ther, by  implying  that  she  followed  her  husband 
(who  is  not  named)  into  exile,  which  would  of 
course  leave  no  time  for  his  second  marriage  and 
children.   (See  Tiraboschi,  vol.  Hi.  lib.  i.  c  4.) 

4.  Paulus  Diaconus  (book  vii.),  Anastasius  (  fit. 
Pontif.  ut  Joanne  I.),  and  later  writers,  have 
connected  his  death  with  the  embassy  of  pope 
John  I.  to  Constantinople  for  the  protection  of  the 
Catholics,  in  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  been  im- 
plicated. But  this  story,  not  being  alluded  to  in 
the  earlier  accounts,  appears  to  have  arisen,  like 
the  last-  men  tinned  one,  from  the  desire  to  connect 
his  name  more  distinctly  with  Christianity,  which 
leads  to  the  last  and  most  signal  variation  in  his 
history. 

5.  He  was  long  considered  as  a  Catholic  snint 
and  martyr,  and  in  later  times  stories  were  current 
of  his  having  been  a  friend  of  St  Benedict,  and 
having  supped  at  Monte  Cassiuo  (Trithcmius,  ap. 
Fabric.  DM.  Lot.  iii.  15),  and  again  of  miracles  at 
his  death,  as  carrying  his  head  in  his  hand  (Life 
of  him  by  Martian  us,  ap.  Baron.  Annul,  a.  d.  526*, 
No.  17,  1H),  which  last  indeed  probably  arose 
from  the  fact  of  this  being  the  symbolical  represen- 
tation of  martyrdom  by  decapitation  ;  as  the  parti- 
cular day  of  his  death  (Oct.  23)  was  probably 
fixed  by  its  being  the  day  of  two  other  saints  of 
the  same  name  of  Severinus. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  details,  the 
question  of  his  Christianity  itself  is  beset  with 
difficulties  in  whichever  way  it  may  be  determined. 
On  the  one  hand,  if  the  works  on  dogmatical  theo- 
logy ascribed  to  him  be  really  his,  the  question  is 
settled  in  the  affirmative.  But,  in  that  case,  the 
total  omission  of  all  mention  of  Christianity  in  the 
"  Consolntio  Philosophiac,"  in  passages  ami  under 
circumstances  where  its  mention  seemed  to  bo  im- 
peratively demanded,  becomes  so  great  a  perplexity 
that  various  expedients  have  been  adopted  to  solve  it. 
Bertius  conjectured,  that  there  was  to  have  been 
a  sixth  book,  which  was  interrupted  by  his  death. 
Glareanus,  though  partly  on  other  grounds,  with  the 
independent  judgment  for  which  he  is  commended 
by  Niebuhr,  rejected  the  work  itself  as  spurious 
Finally,  Professor  Hand,  in  Ersch  and  GrubcrN 
E«cyc1opadic,  has  with  much  ingenuity  maintained 


the  opposite  hypothesis,  viz.  that  Boethius  was  not 
a  Christian  at  all,  and  that  the  theological  works 
ascribed  to  him  were  written  by  another  Boethius, 
who  was  afterwards  confounded  with  him  ;  and 
hence  the  origin  or  confirmation  of  the  mistake. 
In  favour  of  this  theory  may  be  mentioned,  over 
and  above  the  general  argument  arising  from  the 
Contolatio  Philotophiae,  (1.)  The  number  of  per- 
sons of  the  name  of  Boethius  in  or  about  that 
time.  See  Fabric  DM.  LaL  iii.  15.  (2.)  The 
tendency  of  that  age  to  confound  persons  of  in- 
ferior note  with  their  more  famous  namesakes,  as 
well  as  to  publish  anonymous  works  under  cele- 
brated names ;  as,  for  example,  the  ascription 
to  St  Athannaiii'  of  the  hymn  **  Quicunque  vult,*' 
or  to  St  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  of  tho  works 
which  go  under  his  name.  (3.)  The  evidently 
fabulous  character  of  all  the  events  in  his  life 
alleged  to  prove  his  Christianity.  (4.)  The  ten- 
dency which  appears  increasingly  onwards  through 
the  middle  ages  to  Christianise  eminent  heathens  ; 
as,  for  example,  the  embodiment  of  such  traditions 
with  regard  to  Trajan,  Virgil,  and  Statius,  in  the 
Divina  Coraedia  of  Dante.  Still  sufficient  difficul- 
ties remain  to  prevent  an  implicit  acquiescence  in 
this  hypothesis.  Though  no  author  quotes  tho 
theological  works  of  Boethius  before  Hincmar  (.*.  D. 
850),  yet  there  is  no  trace  of  any  doubt  as  to  their 
genuineness  ;  and  also,  though  the  general  tone  of 
the  Consolntio  is  heathen,  a  few  phrases  seem  to 
savour  of  a  belief  in  Christianity,  e.  g.  angelica 
viiiute(\v.  pairiam  for  **  heaven"  (v.  1,  iv.  1), 
Peii  pnteritt  lumittit  (iv.  1). 

After  all,  however  the  critical  question  be 
settled,  the  character  of  Boethius  is  not  much 
affected  by  it  For  as  it  must  be  determined  al- 
most entirely  frem  the  u  Consolaiio,"  in  which  he 
speaks  with  his  whole  heart,  and  not  from  the 
abstract  statements  of  doctrine  in  the  theological 
treatises,  which,  even  if  genuine,  are  chiefly  com- 
piled with  hardly  an  expression  of  personal  feel- 
ing, from  the  works  of  St  Augustin,  on  the  one 
hand  the  general  silence  on  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tianity in  such  a  book  at  such  a  period  of  his  life, 
proves  that  if  he  was  a  Christian,  its  doctrines 
could  hardly  have  been  a  part  of  bis  living  belief ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  incidental  phrases  above 
quoted,  the  strong  religious  theism  which  pervades 
the  whole  work,  the  real  belief  which  it  indicates 
in  prayer  and  Providence,  and  the  unusually  high 
tone  of  his  public  life,  prove  that,  if  a  heathen,  his 
general  character  must  have  been  deeply  tinged 
by  the  contemporaneous  influence  of  Christianity. 

He  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  one  of  a  pro- 
bably large  class  of  men,  such  as  will  always  be 
found  in  epochs  between  the  fall  of  one  system  of 
belief  and  the  rise  of  another,  and  who  by  hovering 
on  the  confines  of  each  can  hardly  be  assigned  ex- 
clusively to  either,— one  who,  like  Epictetus  and 
the  Antonines,  and,  nearer  his  own  lime,  the  poet 
Claud  ian  and  the  historian  Zosimus,  was  by  his 
deep  attachment  to  the  institutions  and  literature 
of  Greece  and  Home  led  to  look  for  pntctical  sup- 
port to  a  heathen  or  half-heathen  philosophy  ; 
whilst  like  them,  but  in  a  greuter  degree,  bis 
religious  and  moral  views  received  an  elevation 
from  their  contact  with  the  uow  established  faith 
of  Christianity. 

The  middle  position  which  he  thus  occupied  by 
his  personal  character  and  belief,  he  also  occupies 
in  the  general  history  and  literature  of  the  wuild. 
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Being  the  kit  Roman  of  any  note  w  ho  nnderstood 
the  language  and  studied  the  literature  of  Greece, 
and  living  on  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  world,  he  is  one  of  the  mont  important  links 
between  them.  As  it  had  been  the  great  object  of 
his  public  life  to  protect  the  declining  fortune*  of 
Rome  against  the  oppression  of  tiie  barbarian  in- 
vaders, so  it  was  the  great  object  of  his  literary 
life  to  keep  alive  the  expiring  light  of  Greek 
literature  amidst  the  growing  ignorance  of  the  age. 
The  complete  ruin  of  the  ancient  world,  which  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  on  hi»  death,  imparted 
to  this  object  an  importance  and  to  himself  a 
celebrity  far  beyond  what  he  could  ever  have 
anticipated.  In  the  total  ignorance  of  Greek 
writers  which  prevailed  from  the  6th  to  the  14th 
century,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  and  type 
of  alt  philosophers,  as  Augustin  was  of  all  theology 
and  Virgil  of  all  literature,  and  hence  the  tendency 
throughout  the  middle  ages  to  invest  him  with  a 
distinctly  Christian  and  almost  miraculous  charac- 
ter. In  Dante,*,  a.  he  is  thus  described  (Parad.  x. 
124):— 

Per  veder  ogni  ben  dentro  vi  gode 
L'  anima  santa,  che  '1  mondo  fnllace 
Fa  manifesto  a  chi  di  lei  ben  ode  ; 
Lo  corpo,  ond  'ello  fu  cacciata,  giace 
Gin  so  in  Cieldauro,  ed  essa  da  martiro 
E  da  esiglio  vennc  a  questa  pace. 
After  the  introduction  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  into 
Europe  in  the  13th  century,  Boelhins's  fame  gradu- 
ally died  away,  and  he  affords  a  remarkable  instance 
of  an  author,  who  having  served  a  great  puqjose  for 
nearly  1000  years,  now  that  that  purpose  has  been 
accomplished,  will  sink  into  obscurity  as  general  a* 
was  once  his  celebrity.    The  first  author  who 
quotes  his  works  is  Hincmar  (i. '21 1,  460,  474, 
521),  a.  d.  850,  and  in  the  subsequent  literature 
of  the  middle  age*  the  Consolatio  gave  birth  to 
imitations,  translations,  and  commentaries,  in- 
numerable.   (Warton's  Eng.  PueL  ii.  34*2,  343.) 
Of  four  classics  in  the  Paris  library  in  a.  d.  1300 
this  was  one.   (lb.  i.  p.  cxii.)    Of  translations  the 
most  famous  were  one  into  Greek,  of  the  poetical 
portions  of  the  work,  by  Maximus  Planudes  (first 
published   by  Weber,   Darmstadt,  1833),  into 
Hebrew  by  Ben  Banschet  (Wolf.  DM.  Ilch.  i. 
2-29,  1092,  243,  354,  369  ;  Fabric.  DM.  IaU.  iii. 
15),  into  old  High  German  at  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century,  by  St  Oallen ;  into  French  by  J. 
Meun,  in  1300,  at  the  order  of  Philip  the  Fair; 
but  above  all,  that  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  Alfred 
the  Great,  which  is  doubly  interesting,  (1.)  as  one 
of  the  earliest  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature; 
(2.)  as  the  chief  literary  relic  of  Alfred  himself, 
whose  own  mind  appears  not  only  in  the  freedom 
sf  the  translation,  but  also  in  large  original  inser- 
tions relative  to  the  kingly  office,  or  to  Christian 
history,  which  but  fact  strikingly  illustrates  the 
total  absence  of  any  such  in  lioethius's  own  work. 
(Of  this  the  best  edition  is  by  J.  S.  Cardale,  with 
notes  and  translation,  1828.) 

Of  imitations  may  be  mentioned  (1),  Chaucer's 
Testament  of  Love.  (  Warlon's  Eng. Pott.  ii.  295.) 
2.  Consolatio  Monuch»ru»i,  by  Echard,  1130.  3. 
Commotio  Tkrol<xftae,  by  Gensoii.  4.  The  King's 
Complaint,  by  James  I.  5.  An  Imitation,  by 
Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  the  15th  century. 

Boethius's  own  works  are  ns  follow: — 1.  De 
Contolatione  Philotophiae.  Of  its  moral  and 
rtlitpous  character  no  m»re  need  be  suid.    In  a 


literary  point  of  view,  it  is  a  dialogue  between 
himself  and  Philosophy,  much  in  the  style  of  the 
Pastor  of  Hermas, —  a  work  which  it  resembles  in 
the  liveliness  of  personification,  though  inferior  to 
it  in  variety  and  superior  in  diction.  The  alter- 
nation of  prose  and  verse  is  thought  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  nearly  contemporary  work  of 
Marrianu*  Capclla  on  the  nuptials  of  Mercury  and 
Philology.  The  verses  are  almost  entirely  bor- 
rowed from  Seneca. 

2.  De  Uuiiute  ft  Uno,  and  De  Arithmetica  Mri 
ii.  ;  3.  De  Miuiu  lU.ri  v.  ;  4.  De  Ueotnetria  tibri 
ii.  ;  5.  Ih  Porpkyrii  Pkoentcis  Itagogen  de  Praedi- 
oatdlibut  a  Victoriao  translatam  Dcologi  ii.  ;  6.  In 
eandem  a  *e  LUine  nermim  E*jxj*itio  tecunda  libris 
tottdem  ;  7.  In  Categorias  Arutolelu  tibri  ii. ;  8. 
In  liijrum  AriMotdU  de  Interpretutiune  Afinorum 
Commentariorum  libri  ii.,  and  a  second  ed.  called 
Comment.  A/q/ora,  in  6  books  ;  9.  Analyticorum 
A  rudotel  is  prior**  el  poUrriorum  libri  iv.;  10.  In- 
troductio  ad  tkdeyvricos  Syffogismoe  ;  11.  De  Syilo- 
gumo  Calegorico  Ubri  ii.,  and  De  Hypotketioo  libri 
ii.  ;  12.  DeDit  isione^nnd  Del^JiniliofH!;  13.  To- 
picorum  A  rutotrlis  libri  viii.  ;  1 4.  Elencliorum  So- 
[JuMicorum  libri  ii.  ;  15  In  Topica  Cuxronit  libri 
vi. ;  1 6.  De.  Difcrentiit  Tojticu  libri  iv.  The  first 
collected  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at 
VeneL,  fol.,  1491  (or  1492);  the  best  and  most 
complete  at  Basel,  1570,  fol. 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  for  his  life  are  the 
Epistles  of  Ennodius  and  Cassiodorus,  and  the 
History  of  Procopius.  The  chief  modern  auth>>- 
ritie*  are  Fabric.  HM.  Lai.  iii  15;  Tiraboschi, 
vol.  iii  lib.  1.  cap.  4  ;  Hand,  in  Erich  and  G  ruber  s 
Evcydopddie ;  Barberini,  Cr  'd.  storica  Erpo*ixione 
delta  VUa  di  Sev.  Iloezio,  Pavia,  1783  ;  Heyne, 
Centura  ingenii,  §c  Doethii,  Gottin.  1 806.  [  A.  P.  S.J 

BOETHUS  (Bortdos).  1.  A  Stoic  philosopher 
who  perhaps  lived  even  before  the  time  of  Chrysippus, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  works.  One  of  them 
was  entitled  w*p\  patois,  from  which  Diogenes 
Lae'rtius  (vii.  148)  quotes  his  opinion  about  the 
essence  of  God  ;  another  was  called  wtpl  *ipapntvi)st 
of  which  the  same  writer  (vii.  149)  mentions  the 
eleventh  book.  This  latter  work  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility the  one  to  which  Cicero  refers  in  his  treatise 
on  Divination  (i.  8,  ii.  21).  Philo  (</«  Mund. 
incorrupt,  ii.  p.  497,  ed.  Mangey)  mentions  him 
together  with  Posidonius,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  Boethus  is  the  one  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch. {D*  Placit.  PMim.  iii.  2.) 

2.  An  Epicurean  philosopher  and  geometrician, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (</r  Pytk.  Oruc.  p. 
396,  d.),  and  is  introduced  by  the  same  writer  in 
the  Syn»po*iaca  (v.  1,  p.  673,  c);  but  nothing  fur- 
ther is  known  about  him. 

3.  A  Platonic  philosopher  and  grammarian,  who 
wrote  a  Lexicon  to  Plato's  works  (erwaymy^ 
\it*t*v  nAaTwruwy),  dedicated  to  Mclanthui, 
which  Photius  (Cod.  154)  preferred  to  the  similar 
work  of  Timaeus  still  extant.  Another  work  on 
the  ambiguous  words  of  Plato  (»«p»  t&v  wapd  l\\a- 
t«ki  dwopovfijvwv  As(«wk)  was  dedicated  to  Athe- 
nagonu.  (Phot.  Cixt.  155.)  Whether  he  is  the 
same  as  the  Boethus  who  wrote  an  exegesis  to  the 
Phaenomcna  of  A  nit  us  (Geminus,  I h trod.  uJ  Phaen. 
14)  is  uncertain,  and  also  whether  he  is  the  one 
against  whom  Porphyrius  wrote  hi*  work  **f>2 
tyxv*-  (Euseb.  Pruep.  Erutig.  xiv.  10,  xv.  11,  16  ; 
comp.  llesyth.  *.  r.  8ia  idrrw*  tcptr/.j ;  Aeneas, 
Gas.  ThtofJir.  p.  16.)  [L.S.J 
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BOETHUS  (BoSjto*),  »arnamed  Sidonius,  was 
bom  at  Sidon  in  Phoenicia.  As  he  is  called  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Peripatetic  Andronicus  of  Rhodes 
( Amnion.  Herm.  Comment,  in  Arislot.  Categ.  p.  8, 
ed.  Aid.  1546),  he  most  have  travelled  at  an  early 
age  to  Rome  and  Athens,  in  which  cities  Andro- 
nicus is  known  to  have  taught.  Strabo  (xvi.  p. 
757),  who  mentions  him  and  his  brother  Diodotus 
among  the  celebrated  persons  of  Sidon,  speaks  of 
him  at  the  same  time  as  his  own  teacher  in  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy.  Among  his  works,  all  of 
which  are  now  lost,  there  was  one  on  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  and  also  a  commentary  on  Aristotle's 
Categories  which  is  mentioned  by  Ammonius  in 
his  commentary  on  the  same  work  of  Aristotle. 
Ammonius  quotes  also  an  opinion  of  Boethus  con- 
cerning the  study  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  viz. 
that  the  student  should  begin  with  the  Physics 
(diro  -riff  <pv«rurij»),  whereas  Andronicus  had  main- 
tained, that  the  beginning  should  be  made  dxi 
rijt  \aryiKrjt,  ffm  ir#pi  tt)*  dw6Sti^f  y'tvtTai. 
(Fabric.  BibL  Grace  iii.  p.  4B0 ;  Schneider,  Ejn- 
metrum  Iff.  ad  Aristnt.  I  fist.  Anim.  p.  xcv.; 
Buhle,  Arislot.  Opera,  i.  p.  297;  Stahr,  Ariaoteiia, 
iL  p.  129,  &c.)  [A.  S.] 

BOETHUS  (BotjMt),  the  author  of  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  in  praise  of  Pylades,  a 
pantomime  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  a  native 
of  Tarsus.  Strabo  (xir.  p.  674)  describes  him  as 
a  bad  citizen  and  a  bad  poet,  who  gained  the 
favour  of  Antony  by  some  verses  on  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  was  set  by  him  over  the  gymnasium 
and  public  games  in  Tarsus.  In  this  office  he  was 
guilty  of  peculation,  but  escaped  punishment  by 
nattering  Antony.  He  was  afterwards  expelled 
from  Tarsus  by  Athenodorus,  with  the  approbation 
of  Augustus.  [P.  S.] 

BOK'THUS  (BoT/ftfi),  a  sculptor  and  embosser 
or  chaser  of  Carthage  ( Paus.  v.  1 7.  §  1 )  of  uncer- 
tain age.  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiii.  12.  s.  55)  praises 
his  excellence  in  embossing  and  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19) 
in  sculpture.  M'uller  (Handb.  d.  Arch.  §  159.  1 ) 
suspects,  and  not  without  good  reason,  that  the  read- 
ing Kafixv^ytoi  is  corrupted  out  of  Ka\x>fiovtos. 
The  artist  would  then  not  be  an  inhabitant  or  even 
a  native  of  the  barbarian  Carthage,  but  of  the 
Greek  town  of  Cbalcedou  in  Asia  Minor.  [Acra- 
gar.]  [W.  I.] 

BOEUS  (Boirff),  a  son  of  Heracles,  and  founder 
of  the  Lacouian  town  of  Boeae,  to  which  he  led 
colonists  from  Etis,  Aphrodisias,  and  Side.  (Pans, 
iii.  22.  §  9.)  [L.S  J 

BOEUS.  [Boeo.] 

BOGES  (B6yns),  the  Persian  governor  of  Eion 
in  Thrace,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  in  u.  c. 
480.  Boges  continued  to  hold  the  plncc  till  a  c. 
476,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians  under 
Cimon.  Boges,  finding  that  he  was  unable  to  de- 
fend tho  town,  and  refusing  to  surrender  it,  killed 
his  wife,  children,  and  family,  and  set  fire  to  the 
place,  in  which  he  himself  perished.  (Herod,  vii.  1 13, 
107  ;  Plut.  Cim.  7,  who  calls  him  Boimjt  ;  Paus. 
viii.  8.  §  5,  who  calls  him  Botfr ;  Polynen.  vii.  24, 
who  calls  him  Bd/rjnjr  ;  com  p.  Diod.  xi.  60.) 

BOGUI)  (Boyovai)  was  king  of  Mauretnnia 
Tingitana,  in  which  title  he  was  confirmed  by 
Juliui  Caesar,  a  c.  49,  aa  a  reward  for  his  ad- 
herence to  him  in  opposition  to  the  party  of  Pom- 
pev.  (Dion  Cass.  xlL  42;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  x. 
32  ;  Sueton.  Jul.  52.)  Accordingly,  while  Caesar 
was  ei-gagcd  with  his  rival  in  Greece,  a  c  48,  we 
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find  Bogud  zealonsly  lending  his  aid  to  Cas 
Longinus,  Caesar's  pro-praetor  in  further  Spain,  to 
quell  the  sedition  in  that  province.  (Hirt.  BcIU 
Alex.  62.)  Again,  during  Caesar's  campaign  in 
Africa,  B.  c  4G,  Mauretania  was  invaded  unsuccess- 
fully by  the  young  Cn.  Pompey ;  and  when  Juba, 
the  Numidian,  was  hastening  to  join  his  forces  to 
those  of  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  Bogud  attacked  his 
dominions  at  the  instigation  of  the  Roman  exile 
P.  Sitius,  and  obliged  him  to  return  for  their  de- 
fence. (Hirt.  Hell.  Afric  23,  25,  comp.  c.  95  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xliii.  3.)  In  Caesar's  war  in  Spain 
against  Pompey 's  sons,  a  c.  45,  Bngud  joined  the 
former  in  person  ;  and  it  was  indeed  by  his  attack 
on  the  camp  of  Cn.  Pompey  at  the  battle  of  Mundn 
that  Labienus  was  drawn  from  his  post  in  the  field 
to  cover  it,  and  tho  scale  was  thus  turned  in  Cae- 
sar's favour.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  38.)  After  the 
murder  of  Caesar,  Bogud  espoused  the  side  of 
Antony,  and  it  was  perhaps  for  the  furtherance  of 
these  interests  that  he  crossed  over  to  Spain  in 
a  c  38,  and  so  lost  his  kingdom  through  a  revolt  of 
his  subjects,  fomented  in  his  absence  by  Bocchns. 
This  prince's  usurpation  was  confirmed  by  Octa- 
vius,  and  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  with  the 
gift  of  a  freer  constitution  to  the  Tingitanians. 
( Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  45.)  Upon  this,  Bogud  betook 
himself  into  Greece  to  Antony,  for  whom  we  after- 
wards find  him  holding  the  town  of  Methone,  at 
the  capture  of  which  by  Agrippa  be  lost  his  life 
about  the  end  of  a  c.  32  or  the  beginning  of  31. 
(Dion  Cass.  L  1 1.)  [E.  E.] 

BOIOCALUS,  the  leader  of  the  Ansibarii,  a 
German  people,  was  a  man  of  great  renown,  and 
had  long  been  faithful  to  the  Romans,  but  made 
war  against  them  in  a.  d.  59.   (Tac  Ann.  xiii. 

55,  56.) 

BOIORIX,  a  chieftain  of  the  the  Boii,  who  in 
a  c.  1 94,  together  with  his  two  brothers,  excited 
his  countrymen  to  revolt  from  the  Romans,  and 
fought  an  indecisive  battle  with  Tib.  Scmproniua, 
the  consul,  who  had  advanced  into  his  territory. 
The  Boii  continued  to  give  the  Romans  trouble  for 
several  successive  years,  till  their  reduction  by 
Scipio  in  a  c  191  ;  but  of  Boiorix  himself  we  find 
no  further  mention  in  Livy.  (Li v.  xxxiv.  46,  47, 

56,  xxxv.  4,  5,  40,  xxxvi.  38,  39.)       [E.  E.] 
BOLA'NUS,a  friend  of  Cicero's,  recommended 

by  him  to  P.  Sulpicius  in  a  c.  54.  (Cic  ad  Fanu 
xiii.  77.) 

Bolnnns  also  occurs  in  Horace  (Sat  L  9.  1 1 )  aa 
the  name  of  a  well-known  furious  fellow,  who 
would  not  submit  to  anv  insult  or  impertinence. 

BOLA'NUS,  VETTIUS,  commanded  a  legion 
under  Corbulo  in  the  war  against  Tigranes  in  Ar- 
menia, a.  D.  63,  and  was  appointed  governor  of 
Britain  in  69,  in  the  place  of  Trebellius  Maximus. 
In  the  civil  war  between  Vespasian  and  Vitelliua, 
Bolanus  did  not  declare  in  favour  of  either ;  and, 
during  his  government  of  the  province,  he  attempt- 
ed nothing  against  the  Britons,  and  allowed  his 
troops  great  licence.  But,  as  his  administration 
was  marked  by  integrity,  he  was  popular  in  the 
province.  The  praises  which  Statius  bestows  upon 
Bolanus  in  the  poem  (Si/v.  v.  2.  34,  &c), addressed 
to  his  son  Crispinus,  must  be  set  down  to  flattery. 
(Tac  Ann.  xv.  3,  Hut.  ii.  65,  97,  Ayric  3,  16.) 
BOLGIUS.  [BKtGii'a] 
BOLIS.  [Achaeus,  p.  8,  a] 
BOLUS  (B«Aor).  Under  this  name  Suidas,  and 
mention  a  Pythagorean  phflo- 
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topher  of  Mende,  to  whom  they  ascribe  several 
work*,  which  are  otherwise  entirely  unknown. 
From  this  Pythagorean,  Suidas  distinguishes  a 
Bolus  who  was  a  philosopher  of  the  school  of  De- 
mocritus,  who  wrote  on  medicine  and  also  an  his- 
torical work.  But,  from  a  passage  of  Columella 
(vii.  5  ;  comp.  Stobaeus,  Serin.  51 ),  it  appears  that 
Bolus  of  Mende  and  the  follower  of  Democritus 
were  one  and  the  same  person  ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  lived  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Theophnutus, 
whose  work  on  plants  he  appears  to  have  known. 
(Steph.  By*.  *.  c.  "ktyvvQot ;  Schol.  ad  Niettnd. 
Theriae.  764.)  [L.  S.J 

BOMILCAR  (Bonikicai,  BoafilKmi).  1.  A 
commander  of  the  Carthaginians  against  Aga- 
tbocles,  when  the  latter  invaded  Africa,  a  c.  310. 
In  the  first  battle  with  the  invaders,  Bomilcar,  his 
colleague  Han  no  having  fallen,  betrayed  the  fortune 
of  the  day  to  the  enemy,  with  the  view,  according 
to  Diodorus,  of  humbling  the  spirit  of  his  country- 
men, and  so  making  himself  tyrant  of  Carthage. 
(Diod.  xx.  10,12;  comp.  Arist.  PoiiL  v.  11,  ed. 
Bekk.)  Two  years  after  this,  a  c.  308,  after 
many  delays  and  misgivings,  he  attempted  to  seize 
the  government  with  the  aid  of  500  citizens  and  a 
number  of  mercenaries  ;  but  his  followers  were  in- 
duced to  desert  him  by  promises  of  pardon,  and  he 
himself  was  taken  and  crucified.  (Diod.  xx.  43, 44 ; 
Justin,  xxii.  7.) 

2.  Father  of  the  Hanno  who  commanded  a  portion 
of  Hannibal's  army  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhone, 
a  c.  2 1«.  This  Bomilcar  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  Carthaginian  Sutfetcs  («r,  not  praetor ;  see 
Gottling,  Excurs.  iii.  ail  Arist.  Polit.  p.  484),  and 
to  have  presided  in  that  assembly  of  the  senate 
in  which  the  second  I'unic  war  was  resolved  on. 
(Polyb.iii.  33,42;  Liv.  xxi.  18,27,28.) 

3.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  supplies 
which  were  voted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  a  c  216,  and  with  which  he  arrived  in 
Italy  in  the  ensuing  year.  (Liv.  xxiii.  13,  41.) 
Tn  a  c.  214,  he  was  sent  with  fifty-five  ships  to 
the  aid  of  Syracuse,  then  besieged  by  the  Romans; 
but,  finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  supe- 
rior fleet  of  the  enemy,  he  withdrew  to  Africa. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  36.)  Two* years  after,  we  again  find 
him  at  Syracuse ;  for  we  hear  of  his  making  his 
escape  out  of  the  harbour,  carrying  to  Carthage 
intelligence  of  the  perilous  state  of  the  city  (all  of 
which,  except  Achradina,  was  in  the  possession  of 
Marcellus),  and  returning  within  a  few  daj*  with 
100  ships.  (Liv.  xxv.  25.)  In  the  same  year,  on 
the  destruction  by  pestilence  of  the  Carthaginian 
land-forces  under  Hippocrates  and  Himilco,  Bo- 
milcar again  sailed  to  Carthage  with  the  news, 
and  returned  with  130  ships,  but  was  prevented 
by  Marcellus  from  reaching  Syracuse.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Tarentum,  apparently  with  the  view 
ot  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the  Roman  garrison 
in  that  town  ;  but,  as  the  presence  of  his  force 
only  increased  the  scarcity  under  which  the  Tarcn- 
tines  themselves  suffered,  they  were  obliged  to 
dismiss  him.  (Liv.  xxv.  27,  xxvl  20;  comp.  Po- 
lyb.  Sjncil.  Rel.  ix.  I ;  Schwcig.  ad  toe.) 

4.  A  Numidian,  deep  in  the  confidence  of  Ju- 
gurtha, by  whom  he  was  employed  on  many  secret 
services.  In  particular,  when  Jugurtha  was  at 
Rome,  in  a  c  108,  Bomilcar  undertook  and  ef- 
fected for  him  the  assassination  of  Massiva,  who 
happened  to  be  at  Rome  at  the  same  time,  and 
who,  as  well  as  Jugurtha  himself,  was  a  grandson 
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of  Masinissn,  and  a  rival  claimant  to  the  throne  of 
Numidia.  The  murder  was  discovered  and  traced 
to  Bomilcar,  who  was  obliged  to  enter  into  large 
recognizances  to  appear  and  stand  his  trial ;  but, 
before  the  trial  came  on,  his  master  privately  sent 
him  back  to  Africa.  (Sail.  Jug.  35  ;  comp.  Liv. 
Epit.  64.)  In  the  ensuing  year,  we  find  him  com- 
manding a  portion  of  Jttgurtha's  army,  with  which 
he  was  defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  the  river  Mn- 
thul  by  Rutilius,  lieutenant  of  Metellus.  (Sail. 
Jug.  49,52,53.)  In  the  winter  of  the  same  year 
Metellus,  after  his  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Zama, 
engaged  Bomilcar  by  promises  of  Roman  favour  to 
deliver  Jugurtha  to  him  alive  or  dead  ;  and  it  was 
accordingly  at  his  instigation  that  the  king  sent 
ambassadors  to  make  offers  of  unconditional  sub- 
mission to  Metellus.  (Sail.  Jug.  61,  62.)  In  con- 
sequence of  this  advice  Bomilcar  seems  to  have 
become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  master,  which 
urged  him  the  more  towards  the  execution  of  his 
treachery.  Accordingly  he  formed  a  plot  with 
Nabdalsa,  a  Numidian  nobleman,  for  the  seizure  or 
assassination  of  the  king  ;  but  the  design  was  dis- 
covered to  Jugurtha  by  Nabdalsa's  agent  or 
secretary,  and  Bomilcar  was  put  to  death.  (Sail. 
Jug.  70",  71.)  [E.E.] 

BONA  DEA,  a  Roman  divinity,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  the  sister,  wife,  or  daughter  of  Faun  us, 
and  was  herself  called  Fauna,  Fatua,  or  Oma. 
(Serv.  ad  Am.  viii.  314;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  12.) 
She  was  worshipped  at  Rome  from  the  earliest 
times  as  a  chaste  and  prophetic  divinity  ;  and  her 
worship  was  so  exclusively  confined  to  women, 
that  men  were  not  even  allowed  to  know  her 
name.  Fannus  himself  had  not  been  able  to  over- 
come her  aversion  to  men,  except  by  changing  her 
into  a  serpent  (Cic.  de  Harusp.  rcsp.  17  ;  Varr. 
ap.  I  Aidant.  i.  22 ;  Serv.  /.  r.)  She  revealed  her 
oracles  only  to  females,  as  Faunns  did  only  to 
males.  Her  sanctuary  was  a  grotto  in  the  Aven- 
tine,  which  had  been  consecrated  to  her  by  Claudia, 
a  purs  maiden.  (Macrob.  I.e.;  Or.  Fast.  v.  148, 
&c.)  In  the  t;mc  of  Cicero,  however,  she  had  also 
a  sanctuary  between  Aricia  and  Bovillae.  (Cic. 
pm  Mil.  31 ;  A  scon,  ad  Miton.  p.  32.)  Her  festi- 
val, which  wns  celebrated  ever)-  year  on  the  1st  of 
May,  was  held  in  the  house  of  the  consul  or  prae- 
tor, as  the  sacrifices  on  that  occasion  were  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people.  The  solem- 
nities were  conducted  by  the  Vestals,  and  only 
women,  usually  of  the  higher  orders,  were  allowed 
to  take  part  in  them.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  i.  13,  de  Ha- 
rutp,  resp.  I.  e.  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  45.)  During 
the  solemnity,  no  male  person  was  allowed  to  bo 
in  the  house,  and  portraits  of  men  were  tolerated 
only  when  they  were  covered  over.  It  is  a  well- 
known  met,  that  P.  Clodins  profaned  the  sacred 
ceremonies  on  such  an  occasion  by  entering  the 
house  of  Caesar  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman.  (Juv. 
vi.  429 ;  Senec.  EpiO.  97  ;  Plut  Cars.  9,  QuaeM. 
/torn.  20;  Cic.  Paradox.  4,  adAtt.  WA.)  The  women 
who  celebrated  the  festival  of  Fauna  had  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  it  by  aostaining  from  various 
things,  especially  from  intercourse  with  men.  The 
house  of  the  consul  or  praetor  was  decorated  by 
the  Vestals  as  a  temple,  with  flowers  and  foliage 
of  even-  kind  except  myrtle,  on  account  of  its  sym- 
bolic meaning.  The  head  of  the  goddess's  statno 
was  ndomcd  with  n  garland  of  vine-leaves,  and  a 
serpent  surrounded  its  feet.  The  women  were  de- 
-oratcd  in  a  similar  manner.  Although  no  one  waa' 
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allowed  to  bring  wine  with  her,  a  vessel  filled  with 
wine,  stood  in  the  room,  and  from  it  the  women 
made  their  libations  and  drank.  This  wine,  how- 
ever, was  called  milk,  and  the  vessel  containing  it 
mell  uium,  so  that  the  name  of  wine  was  avoided 
altogether.  The  solemnity  commenced  with  a  sa- 
crifice called  damium  (the  priestess  who  performed 
bore  the  name  damiatrir,  and  the  goddess  damia ; 
l'Vst  g.  v.  Damium,  who  however  gives  an  absurd 
account  of  these  names).  One  might  suppose  that 
the  sacrifice  consisted  of  a  chamois  {damn)  or  some 
kind  of  substitute  for  a  chamois  ;  but  Pliny  (//.  Ar. 
x.  77)  seems  to  suggest,  that  the  sacrifice  consisted 
of  hens  of  various  colours,  except  black  ones.  After 
this  sacrifice,  the  women  began  to  perform  Bacchic 
dances,  and  to  drink  of  the  wine  prepared  for  them. 
(Juv.  vi.  314.)  The  goddess  herself  was  believed 
to  have  set  the  example  for  this ;  for,  while  yet  on 
earth,  she  was  said  to  have  intoxicated  herself  by 
emptying  a  large  vessel  of  wine,  whereupon  Faunus 
killed  her  with  a  myrtle  staff,  but  afterwards  raised 
her  to  the  rank  of  a  goddess.  (Varr.  ap.  Lactatd. 
L  c ;  Amob.  adv.  Gtut.  v.  18  ;  Plut.  Quarst.  Rom. 
20.)  This  whole  ceremony  took  place  at  night, 
whence  it  is  usually  called  sacrum  opertum,  or  tacru 
operianea.   (Cic.  de  ii.  9,  ad  Ait.  i.  13.) 

Fauna  was  also  regarded  ac  a  goddess  possessed  of 
healing  powers,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  ser- 
pents being  part  of  her  worship ;  but  we  know 
that  various  kinds  of  medicinal  herbs  were  sold  in 
her  temple,  and  bought  largely  by  the  poorer 
classes.  (Mac rob.,  Plut.,  Arnob.  //."  rc.)  (ireek 
writers,  in  their  usual  way,  identify  the  Bona  Dea 
with  some  Greek  divinity,  such  as  Semcle.  Mcdeia, 
Hecate,  or  Persephone.  The  Angitin  of  the  Mar- 
tians seems  to  have  been  the  same  goddess  with 
them  as  the  Bona  Dea  with  the  Romans.  (Angi- 
tia  ;  comp.  Hartung,  Die  Rely,  der  Horn  ii.  p. 
195,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

BONIFA'CIUS,  a  Roman  general,  tribunus, 
and  comes  in  the  province  of  Africa  under  Valen- 
tinian  III.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  prompt  administration  of  juv 
tice,  and  also  for  his  activity  against  the  barbarians, 
as  at  Massilia  in  a.  d.  413  against  the  Gothic  king 
Ataulphus  (Olymp.  ap.I'hot.  p.  59,  Uekk.),  and  in 
422  against  the  Vandals  in  Spain.  (Prosper.)  His 
high  character  procured  for  him  the  friendship 
of  Augustin,  whom  he  consulted  with  regard  to 
enforcing  the  imperial  laws  against  the  Donatists, 
and  to  scruples  which  he  entertained  against  con- 
tinuing military  pursuits,  and  (on  the  death  of 
his  wife)  even  against  remaining  iu  the  world  at 
all.  These  scruples  Augustin  wisely  allayed,  only 
recommending  to  him  resolutions,  which  he  adopted, 
of  confining  liim»<>lf  to  defensive  warfare  ngainst  the 
barbarians,  and  of  leading  a  single  life.  (Augustin. 
EP.  105,  180.)   (a.  d.  417,418.) 

The  abandonment  of  this  List  resolution,  in  his 
second  marriage  with  a  rich  Arian  lady  of  the 
name  of  Pelagia,  seems  to  have  exercised'  a  perni- 
cious influence  over  his  general  character.  Al- 
though he  so  Eur  maintained  his  own  religious 
convictions  as  to  insist  on  the  previous  conversion  of 
his  wife,  yet  he  so  far  gave  them  up  a*  to  allow  his 
child  to  receive  Arian  baptism;  and  as  the  first  breach 
of  even  slight  scruples  may  prepare  a  conscience 
naturally  tender  for  the  commission  of  actual  crimes, 
he  is  afterwards  reported  to  have  lived  with  concu- 
bines. (Augustin.  Ep.  220.)  (a.  d.  424.)  Whilst  in 
the  unsettled  state  consequent  on  this  change  of  life, 
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he  wa.*,  »n  427,  entrapped  by  his  rival  Aeriut 
[Aktius]  into  the  belief  that  the  empress  Placidia 
was  bent  on  his  destruction ;  and  under  this  im- 
pression he  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  inviting 
(lenaeric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  to  settle  in  Africa. 
(Procop.  Ihtl.  Wind.  i.  4.)  Bitterly  reproached  for 
his  crime  by  Augustin  [Ep.  220),  and  discovering 
the  fraud  when  it  was  too  late,  he  took  arms  against 
Onseric,  but  was  driven  by  him  into  Hippo  (a.  d. 
430),  and  thence,  after  a  year's  siege,  during  which 
he  witnessed  the  death  rf  his  friend,  Augustin,  he 
escaped  with  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  to 
Italy,  where  he  was  restored  to  the  favour  of  Pla- 
cidia, and  even  enjoyed  the  almost  unexampled 
honour  of  having  coins  struck  in  honour  of  his 
imaginary  victories,  with  his  own  head  on  the  re- 
verse. Aetius,  however,  challenged  him  to  single 
combat,  shortly  after  which,  either  by  a  wound 
from  the  longer  spear  of  his  adversary  (Marcellinus 
in  anno)  or  from  illness  (Prosper),  he  expired,  ex- 
pressing his  forgiveness  to  Aetius,  and  advising 
his  widow  to  marry  him.  (a.  d.  432.) 

His  career  is  singularly  and  exactly  the  reverse 
of  that  of  his  rival,  Aetius.  Uniting  true  Roman 
courage  and  love  of  justice  with  true  Christian 
piety,  he  yet  by  one  fatal  step  brought  on  hit 
church  and  country  the  most  severe  calamities 
which  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  any  of  the 
barbarian  invaders  to  inflict  on  either  of  them. 

The  authorities  for  his  life  are  Procopius,  Bell, 
Vatul.  i.  3,  4;  Olymp.  up.  Phot,  pp.59,  62 j 
Augustin.  Ep.  185  (or  50),  189  (or  95),  220  (or 
70);  and,  of  modern  writers,  Gibbon,  c  33 ;  at 
greater  length,  Tillcmont,  Mrm.  EccL  xiiL  pp.  712 
— 88G,  iu  which  last  (note  77)  is  a  discussion  on 
a  correspondence  of  sixteen  smaller  letters,  falsely 
ascribed  to  him  and  Augustin.  I  A.  P.  S.J 

BONO'SUS,  was  born  iu  Spain  ;  his  ancestors 
were  from  Britain  and  Gaul.  The  son  of  a  humble 
schoolmaster,  he  displayed  a  marked  inaptitude  for 
literary  pursuits;  but,  having  entered  the  army, 
gradually  rose  to  high  military  rank,  and  was  in- 
debted for  much  of  his  success  in  life  to  the  singular 
faculty  which  he  possessed  of  being  able  to  drink  to 
excess  (htbit  auaidum  hommum  tie  mo)  without  be- 
coming intoxicated  or  losing  his  self-command. 
Aurelian,  resolving  to  take  advantage  of  tins  na- 
tural gift,  kept  him  near  his  person,  in  order  that 
when  ambassadors  arrived  from  barbarian  tribes, 
they  might  be  tempted  to  deep  potations  by  Bo- 
nosus,  and  so  led  to  betray  the  secrets  of  their 
mission.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  emperor 
caused  him  to  wed  Hunila,  a  damsel  of  the  noblest 
blood  among  the  Goths,  in  hopes  of  gaining  early 
information  of  the  schemes  in  agttetiou  among  her 
kinsmen,  which  they  were  apt  to  divulge  when 
under  the  influence  of  wine.  How  the  husband- 
spy  disc  barged  his  task  we  are  not  told ;  but  we 
find  him  at  a  subsequent  period  iu  the  command  of 
troops  upon  the  Rhuctian  Iron  tier,  and  afterwards 
stationed  on  the  Rhine.  The  Germans  having 
succeeded  in  destroying  certain  Roman  vessels  in 
consequence  of  some  carelessness  or  breach  of  duty 
on  his  part,  in  order  to  avoid  immediate  punish- 
ment, he  prevailed  upon  his  soldiers  to  proclaim 
him  emperor.  After  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  he 
was  vanquished  by  Probus,  and  hanged  himself. 
The  conqueror  magnanimously  spared  his  two  sons 
and  pensioned  his  widow.  No  medals  are  extant 
except  those  published  by  Goluius,  which  are 
spurious.  (Vopiscus  VU.  Bom».)        LW.  Rj 
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DOCPIS  (BocJnr),  an  epithet  commonly  given 
to  Hera  in  the  Homeric  poem*.  It  has  been  said, 
that  the  goddess  was  thus  designated  in  allusion  to 
her  having  metamorphosed  Io  into  a  cow  ;  but  this 
opinion  is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  other  divi- 
nities too,  such  as  Eurvphaessa  (Horn.  Hymn,  in 
Sol.  2)  and  Pluto  (Hes'iod.  Thcoy.  355).  are  men- 
tioned with  the  same  epithet;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  must  be  inferred,  that  the  poets  meant 
to  express  by  it  nothing  but  the  sublime  and  ma- 
jestic tharacter  of  those  divinities.  [L.  S.] 

BOREAS  {Boptat  or  Bopd»),  the  Narth  wind, 
was,  according  to  Hesiod  (Tkcoy.  379),  a  son  of 
Astraeus  and  Eos,  and  brother  of  Hesperus  Ze- 
phyras  and  Notus.  He  dwelt  in  a  cave  of  mount 
Haemus  in  Thrace.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Ikl.  63.) 
He  is  mixed  up  with  the  early  legends  of  Attica 
in  the  story  of  his  having  carried  off  Oreithvia, 
the  daughter  of  Erechthcus  by  whom  he  begot 
Zetes  Calais  and  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Phineus, 
who  are  therefore  called  Boreades.  (Ov.  Met.  vi. 
683,  Ac;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  21 1;  Apollod.  iii.  15. 
S  2  ;  Paus.  i.  19.  §  6.)  In  the  Persian  war,  Koreas 
■hewed  his  friendly  disposition  towards  the  Athe- 
nians by  destroying  the  ships  of  the  barbarians. 
(Herod,  vii.  189*.)  He  also  nssisted  the  Megalo 
poUtans  against  the  Spartans  for  which  he  was 
honoured  at  Megalopolis  with  annual  festivals. 
(Paus.  viii.  36.  §  3.)  According  to  an  Homeric 
tradition  (IL  xx.  223),  Boreas  begot  twelve  horses 
by  the  mares  of  Erichthonius  which  is  commonly 
explained  as  a  mere  figurative  mode  of  expressing 
the  extraordinary  swiftness  of  those  horses.  On 
the  chest  of  Cypselus  he  was  represented  in  the 
act  of  carrying  off  Oreithyia,  and  here  the  place  of 
his  legs  was  occupied  by  tails  of  serpents.  (Puus. 
v.  19.  §  1.)  Respecting  the  festivals  of  Boreas 
celebrated  at  Athens  and  other  places  see  Did.  of 
Ant.  $.  r.  Boptaapai.  [L.  S.] 

BORMUS  (B£ppot  or  B^pi^oi),  a  son  of  Upius, 
a  Mariandynian,  was  a  youth  distinguished  for  his 
extraordinary  beanty.  Once  during  the  time  of 
harvest,  when  he  went  to  a  well  to  fetch  water  for 
the  reapers  he  was  drawn  into  the  well  by  the 
nymphs  and  never  appeared  again.  For  th.s  rea- 
son, the  country  people  in  Bithynia  celebrated  his 
memory  every  year  at  the  time  of  harvest  with 
plaintive  songs  (/9»p>u><)  with  the  accompaniment 
of  their  flutes  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  G20;  Aeschvl.  Pers. 
941;  SchoL  ad  Dionys.  Periey.  791;  Pollux,  iv. 
54.)  [L.S.] 

BORUS  (BcSpot),  two  mythical  personages  of 
whom  no  particulars  are  related.  (Apollod.  iii.  13. 
S  I;  Pans.  ii.  18.  §  7  )  [L.  S.] 

BOSTAR  (Bwcrrwp,  Polyb.  iii.  98  ;  Bu<rrapos, 
Polyb.  i.  30;  Boi6<rrup,  Diod.  A'.rr\  xxiv.).  1.  A 
Carthnginian  general,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Hanulcar  and  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hanno,  com- 
manded the  Carthaginian  forces  sent  ngaicst  M.  Ati- 
lius  Regulus  when  he  invaded  Africa  in  B.  c.  256. 
Bostar  and  his  colleagues  were,  however,  quite  in- 
competent for  their  office.  Instead  of  keeping  to 
the  plains  where  their  cavalry  and  elephants  would 
have  been  formidable  to  the  Romans  they  retired  to 
the  mountains  where  these  forces  were  of  no  use ; 
and  they  were  defeated,  in  consequence,  near  the 
town  of  Adis  with  gr<  at  slaughter.  The  generals, 
we  are  told,  were  taken  prisoners ;  and  we  learn 
from  Diodorus  that  Bostar  and  Hainilcar  were, 
after  the  death  of  Regulus,  delivered  up  to  his  fa- 
mily, who  behaved  to  them  with  such  bark-irity. 
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that  Bostar  died  of  the  treatment  he  leceived. 
The  cruelty  of  the  family,  however,  excited  so 
much  odium  at  Home,  that  the  sons  of  Regulus 
thought  it  advisable  to  burn  the  body  of  Bostar, 
and  send  his  ashes  to  Carthage.  This  account  of 
Diodorus  which,  Nicbuhr  remarks  is  prolably 
taken  from  Philinus  mm»t  be  regarded  as  of  dotiht- 
ful  authority.  (Polyb.  i.  30;  Oros.  iv.  8;  Eutrop. 
ii.  21  ;  Flor.  ii.  2;  Diod.  Etc.  xxxiv  ;  Nicbuhr, 
Hist.  o/Rrmw,  iii.  p.  600.) 

2.  The  Carthaginian  commander  of  the  merce  - 
nary troops  in  Sardinia,  was  together  with  all  the 
Carthaginians  with  him,  killed  by  these  soldiers 
when  they  revolted  in  B.  c.  240.  (Polyb.  i.  79.) 

3.  A  Carthaginian  general,  who  was  sent  by 
Hasdrubal,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian forces  in  Spain,  to  prevent  the  Romans  un- 
der Scipio  from  crossing  the  Ibcrus  in  B.  c.  217. 
But  not  daring  to  do  this  Bostar  fell  back  upon 
Saguntum,  where  all  the  hostages  were  kept  which 
had  been  Riven  to  the  Carthaginians  by  the  diffe- 
rent states  in  Spain.  Here  he  was  persuaded  by 
Abelox,  who  had  secretly  gone  over  to  the  Ro- 
mans t«  n't  thc-e  hostages  at  liberty,  because  such 
an  act  would  secure  the  affections  of  the  Spanish 
people.  But  the  hostages  had  no  sooner  left  the 
citv,  than  they  were  betrayed  by  Abelox  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  For  his  simplicity  on  this 
occasion,  Bostar  was  involved  in  great  danger. 
(Polyb.  iii.  98,  99;  Liv.  xxii.  22.) 

4.  One  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Hannibal 
to  Philip  of  Macedonia  in  B.  c.  215.  The  ship  in 
which  they  sailed  was  taken  by  the  Romans  and 
the  ambassadors  themselves  sent  as  prisoners  to 
Rome.  (Liv.  xxiii.  34.)  We  arc  not  told  whether 
they  obtained  their  freedom  ;  and  consequently  it 
is  uncertain  whether  the  Bostar  who  was  governor 
of  Capua  with  Hanno,  in  21 1,  is  the  same  as  the 
preceding.  (Liv.  xxvi.  5,  12  ;  Appian,  Annih.  43.) 

BC/TACH  US  (Bwtoxot),  a  son  of  Iocritus  and 
grandson  of  Lycurgus  from  whom  the  demos  Bo- 
tachidae  or  Potachides  at  Tegea  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Paus.  viii.  45.  §  1 ;  Steph. 
Bvz.  f.  r.  Bwraxfom.)  [L.  S.J 

"BOTAMDES.    INu  KmoRcs  III.] 

BOTRYAS  (Borpto),  of  Myndus,  is  one  of 
the  writers  whom  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Hephaestioii 
made  use  of  in  compiling  his  "  New  History." 
(Phot.  p.  147,  a.,  21,  ed.  Bekker.) 

BOTRYS  {u6rpvi),  a  native  of  Messana  in 
Sicily,  was  the  inventor  of  the  lascivious  poems 
called  llcuyvta.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  322,  a.;  Polyb.  xii. 
13;  Suidas  *•  «*•  Aruioxd^j.) 

BOTRYS  (BoTpws),  a  Greek  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  tintt  century 
after  Christ.  His  writings  are  not  now  extant, 
but  they  were  used  by  Pliny  for  his  Natural  His- 
tory. (Ind.  to  //.  A',  xiii.  xiv.)  One  of  his  pre- 
scriptions is  preserved  by  (ialen.  (l)r  t'mijxx*.  M<- 
dictim.sre.  Locus,  iii.  1.  vol.  xii.  p.  640.)  [W.A.O.] 

BOTTHAEL'S  (BorfloiJi),  is  mentioned  along 
with  Scylax  of  Caryanda  by  Marciauus  of  Ueia- 
cleia  (p.  63)  as  one  of  those  who  wrote  a  Periplus. 

BRACHYLLES  or  BR  ACHY  LLAS  (Bpa- 
XwAAtji,  Bf*»x^AAa»)»  was  the  sou  of  Neon,  a 
Boeotian,  who  studiously  courted  the  favour  of  the 
Macedonian  king  Antigonus  Dosnn  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  the  latter  took  Sparta,  li.  c.  222,  he 
entrusted  to  Brochyllas  the  government  of  the  city. 
(Polyb.  xx.  5  ;  comp.  ii.  7",  v.  !),  ix.  36.)  After 
1  the  death  of  Antigonus        220,  Hrachyllas  con- 
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tinucd  to  attach  himself  to  the  interests  of  Mace- 
donia under  Philip  V.,  whom  he  attended  in  hit 
conference  with  Flamininus  at  Nicaea  in  Locris, 
a  c  198.  (Polyb.  xvii.  1  ;  Liv.  xxxii.  32.)  At 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  a  c  197,  he  com- 
manded the  Boeotian  troopi  in  Philip's  army  ;  but, 
together  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  who  had 
on  that  occasion  fallen  into  the  Roman  power,  he 
was  sent  home  in  safety  by  Flamininus,  who 
wished  to  conciliate  Boeotia."  On  his  return  he 
was  elected  Boeotarch,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Macedonian  party  at  Thebes  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Zcuxippus,  Peisistnitus,  and  tho  other 
leaders  of  the  Roman  party,  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated  as  he  was  returning  home  one  night 
from  an  entertainment,  a  c.  196.  Polybins  tells 
us,  what  Livy  omits  to  state,  that  Flamininus  him- 
self was  privy  to  the  crime.  (Polyb.  xviii.  26  ;  Lir. 
xxxiii.  27,  28 ;  com  p.  xxxv.  47,  xxxtL  6.)  [E.  E.] 

BRANCH  US  (Bpdyxot),  a  son  of  Apollo  or 
Smicrus  of  Delphi.  His  mother,  a  Milesian  wo- 
man, dreamt  at  the  time  she  gave  birth  to  him, 
tliat  the  sun  was  passing  through  her  body,  and 
the  seers  interpreted  this  as  a  favourable  sign. 
Apollo  loved  the  boy  Branchus  for  his  great  beauty, 
aud  endowed  him  with  prophetic  power,  which  he 
exercised  at  Didyma,  near  Miletus.  Here  he 
founded  an  oracle,  of  which  his  descendants,  the 
Branchidae,  were  the  priests,  and  which  was  held 
in  great  esteem,  especially  by  the  lonians  and 
Aeolian*.  (Herod,  i.  157  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  634,  xvii. 
p.  814;  Lutat.  ad  Stat.  77*6.  viii.  198;  Conon, 
NarnU.  33 ;  Luc  Dial.  Deor.  2  ;  comp.  Did.  of 
Ant.  i.  v.  Omculum.) 

BRANCUS,  king  of  the  Allobrogcs,  had  been 
deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  his  younger  brother, 
but  was  restored  to  it  by  Hannibal  in  a  c.  218 
(Liv.  xxi.  31.) 

BRA  NO  AS  (Bpiyyas),  a  son  of  the  Thracian 
king  Strymon,  and  brother  of  Rhessus  and  Olyn- 
thus. When  the  last  of  these  three  brothers  had 
been  killed  during  the  chase  by  a  lion,  Brangas 
buried  him  on  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen,  and 
called  »he  town  which  he  subsequently  built  there 
Olynthus.  (Conon,  Narrat.  4  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ».  v. 
"O\w*os  ;  Athen.  viii.  p.  334,  who  calls  Olynthus 
a  son  of  Heracles.)  [L.  S.J 

BRA'SIDAS  (Rpaaitat),  son  of  Tellis,  the  most 
distinguished  Spartan  in  the  first  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  signalized  himself  in  its  first  year 
(ac.  431 )  by  throwing  a  hundred  men  into  Methonc, 
while  besieged  by  the  Athenians  in  their  first 
ravage  of  the  Peloponnesian  coast  For  this  ex- 
ploit, which  saved  the  place,  he  received,  the  first 
in  the  war,  public  commendation  at  Sparta  ;  and 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  this  it  is  we  find  him  in 
September  appointed  Ephor  Eponymus.  (Xen. 
JlcU.  ii.  3.  §  10.)  His  next  employment  (a  c 
429)  is  us  one  of  the  three  counsellors  seut  to 
assist  Cncmus,  after  his  first  defeat  by  Phormion  ; 
and  his  name  is  also  mentioned  after  the  second 
defeat  in  the  attempt  to  surprise  the  Peiraeeua,  and 
we  may  not  improbably  ascribe  to  him  the  attempt, 
and  its  failure  to  his  colleagues.  In  427  he  was 
united  in  the  same,  but  a  subordinate,  capacity, 
with  Alcidas,  the  new  admiral,  on  his  return 
from  his  Ionian  voyage  ;  and  accompanying  him 
to  Corcyra  he  was  reported,  Thucydides  tells  us,  to 
have  vainly  urged  him  to  attack  the  city  immedi- 
ately after  their  victory  in  the  first  engagement. 
Next,  as  triciarch  in  :hc  attempt  to  dislodge  De- 
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mosthenes  from  Pylos  (425),  he  is  described  as 
running  his  galley  ashore,  and,  in  a  gallant 
endeavour  to  land,  to  have  fainted  from  his 
wounds,  and  falling  back  into  the  ship  to  have  lost 
in  the  water  his  shield,  which  was  afterwards  found 
by  the  Athenians  and  used  in  their  trophy.  Early 
in  the  following  year  we  find  him  at  the  Isthmus 
preparing  for  his  expedition  to  Chalcidice(424),  but 
suddenly  called  off  from  this  by  the  danger  ol 
Megara,  which  but  for  his  timely  and  skilful  suc- 
cour would  no  doubt  have  been  lost  to  the  enemy. 
Shortly  after,  he  set  forth  with  an  army  of  700 
helots  and  1000  mercenaries,  arrived  at  Heracleia, 
and,  by  a  rapid  and  dexterous  march  through  the 
hostile  country  of  Thessaly,  effected  a  junction 
with  Perdiccas  of  Macedon.  The  events  of  his 
career  in  this  field  of  action  were  (after  a  brief  ex- 
pedition against  Arrhibaeus,  a  revolted  vassal  of 
the  king's)  the  acquisition,  1st.  of  Acanthus, 
effected  by  a  most  politic  exposition  of  his  views 
(of  which  Thucydides  gives  us  a  representation), 
made  before  the  popular  assembly  ;  2nd.  of  Star 
geirus,  its  neighbour ;  3rd.  of  Amphipolis,  the 
most  important  of  all  the  Athenian  tributaries  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  accomplished  by  a  sudden 
attack  after  the  commencement  of  winter,  and  fol- 
lowed by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Eton,  and 
by  the  accession  of  Myrcinus,  Galepsus,  Aesymc, 
and  most  of  the  towns  in  the  peninsula  of  Athos  ; 
4th.  the  reduction  of  Torone,  and  expulsion  of  its 
Athenian  garrison  from  the  post  of  Lecythus.  In 
the  following  spring  (423)  we  have  the  revolt  of 
Scionc,  falling  a  day  or  two  after  the  ratification 
of  the  truce  agreed  upon  by  the  government  at 
home — a  mischance  which  Bras i das  scrupled  not  to 
remedy  by  denying  the  fact,  and  not  only  retained 
Scione,  but  even  availed  himself  of  the  consequent 
revolt  of  Mende,  on  pretext  of  certain  infringe- 
ments on  the  other  side.  Next,  a  second  expedi- 
tion with  Perdiccas,  against  Arrhibaeus,  resulting 
in  a  perilous  but  most  ably-conducted  retreat :  the 
loss,  in  the  meantime,  of  Mende,  recaptured  by 
the  new  Athenian  armament  ;  and  in  the  winter 
an  ineffectual  attempt  on  Potidaea.  In  422, 
Brasidas  with  no  reinforcements  had  to  oppose  a 
large  body  of  the  flower  of  the  Athenian  troojts 
under  Clcon.  Torone  and  Oalepsus  were  lost,  but 
Amphipolis  was  saved  by  a  skilful  sally, — the  closing 
event  of  the  war,— in  which  the  Athenians  were 
completely  defeated  and  Cleon  slain,  and  Brasidas 
himself  in  the  first  moment  of  victory  received  his 
mortal  wound. 

He  was  interred  at  Amphipolis,  within  the 
walls— an  extraordinary  honour  in  a  Greek  town 
— with  a  magnificent  funeral,  attended  under  anus 
by  all  the  allied  forces.  The  tomb  was  railed  off, 
and  his  memory  honoured  by  the  Amphipolitans, 
by  yearly  sacrifices  offered  to  him  there,  as  to  a 
hero,  and  by  games.  (Paus.  iii.  14.  §  1 ;  Aristot. 
lUh.  Ate.  v.  7  ;  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  BpaaiStia.) 
Regarding  him  as  their  preserver,  they  trans- 
ferred to  him  all  the  honours  of  a  Founder 
hitherto  paid  to  Haguon.  Pausanias  mentions  a 
cenotaph  to  him  in  Sparta,  and  we  hear  also 
(Plut.  Lynander,  1)  of  a  treasury  at  Delphi, 
bearing  the  inscription,  "  Brasidas  and  the  Acan- 
thians  from  the  Athenians."  Two  or  three  of  his 
sayings  are  recorded  in  Plutarch's  Ajiophthcymata 
/suco/iica,  but  none  very  characteristic.  Thucy- 
dides gives  three  speeches  in  his  name,  the  first 
and  longebt  at  Acanthus  ;  one  to  his  forces  in  the 
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retreat,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  exploits,  from 
Lyncestis ;  and  a  third  before  the  battle  of  Am- 
phipolia.  His  own  opinion  of  him  seems  to  have 
been  very  high,  and  indeed  we  cannot  well  over- 
estimate the  services  he  rendered  his  country. 
Without  his  activity,  even  the  utmost  temerity  in 
their  opponents  would  hardly  have  brought  Sparta  out 
of  the  contest  without  the  utmost  disgrace.  He  is 
in  fact  the  one  redeeming  point  of  the  first  ten 
years  ;  and  had  his  life  and  career  been  prolonged, 
the  war  would  perhaps  have  come  to  an  earlier 
conclusion,  and  one  more  happy  for  all  parties. 
As  a  commander,  even  our  short  view  of  him  leads 
ns  to  ascribe  to  him  such  qualities  as  would  have 
placed  bis  above  all  other  names  in  the  war,  though 
it  is  true  that  we  see  him  rather  as  the  captain 
than  the  general.  To  his  reputation  for  u  justice, 
liberality,  and  wisdom,"  Thucydides  ascribes  not 
only  much  of  his  own  success,  but  also  the  eager- 
ness shewn  for  the  Spartan  alliance  after  the 
Athenian  disasters  at  Syracuse.  This  character 
was  no  doubt  mainly  assumed  from  motives  of 
polity,  nor  can  we  believe  him  to  have  had  any 
thought  except  for  the  cause  of  Sparta  and  bis  own 
glory.  Of  unscrupulous  Spartan  duplicity  he  had 
a  full  share,  adding  to  it  a  most  unusual  dexterity 
and  tact  in  negotiation  ;  his  powers,  too,  of  elo- 
quence were,  in  the  judgment  of  Thucydides,  very 
considerable  for  a  Spartan.  Strangely  united  with 
.  these  qualities  we  find  the  highest  personal 
bravery  ;  apparently  too  (in  Plato's  Symposium 
he  is  compared  to  Achilles)  heroic  strength  and 
beauty.  He,  too,  like  Archidamus,  was  a  suc- 
cessful adaptation  to  circumstances  of  the  un- 
wieldy Spartan  character :  to  make  himself  fit  to 
cope  with  them  he  sacrificed,  far  less,  indeed,  than 
was  afterwards  sacrificed  in  the  age  of  Lysander, 
yet  too  much  perhaps  to  have  permitted  a  return 
to  perfect  acquiescence  in  the  ancient  discipline. 
Such  rapidity  and  versatility,  such  enterprise  and 
during,  were  probably  felt  at  Sparta  (com p.  Thuc. 
i.  70)  as  something  new  and  incongruous.  Hi6 
successes,  it  is  known,  were  regarded  there  with 
so  much  jealousy  as  even  to  hinder  his  obtaining 
reinforcements.  "(Thuc.  iv.  108.)       [A.  II.  C] 

UK  All  RON  (Bpavf*,*),  an  ancient  hero,  from 
whnm  the  Attic  demos  of  Brauron  derived  iu 
name.    (Stcph.  Bvx.  ».  r.)  (L.  S.) 

BKAURO'NIA  (Bpaupwla),  a  surname  of 
Artemis,  derived  from  the  demos  of  Brauron  in 
Attica.  Under  this  name  the  goddess  had  a  sanc- 
tuary on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  which  contained 
a  statue  of  her  made  by  Praxiteles.  Her  image  at 
Brauron,  however,  was  believed  to  be  the  most 
ancient,  and  the  one  which  Orestes  and  Iphigcneia 
had  brought  with  them  from  Tauris.  (Paus.  i. 
23.  §  8  ;  Diet,  of  Ant.  a.  v.  Bpauptivio.)       [L.  S.] 

BRENN  US.  1.  The  leader  of  the  Gauls,  who 
in  B.  c.  390  crossed  the  Apennines,  took  Rome, 
and  overran  the  centre  and  the  south  of  Italy.  His 
real  name  was  probably  either  BretJiin,  which  sig- 
nifies in  Kymrian  M  a  king,"  or  Bran,  a  proper 
name  which  occurs  in  Welsh  history.  (Arnold's 
/6»mr,  vol.  i.  p.  524.)  This  makes  it  probable  that 
he  himself,  as  well  as  many  of  the  warriors  whom 
he  led,  belonged  to  the  Kymri  of  Gaul,  though  the 
mass  of  the  invaders  arc  said  by  Livy  (v.  35)  and 
by  Lhodorue  (xiv.  13)  to  have  been  Senoncs,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sens,  and  must  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  Caesar's  division  {Ii.  (J.  i.  1)  of  the 
Gallic  tribes,  have  been  Kelts. 
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Little  is  known  of  him  and  his  Gauls  till  they 
came  into  immediate  contact  with  the  Romans,  and 
even  then  traditionary  legends  have  very  much  ob- 
scured the  facts  of  history. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that,  after  crossing  the 
Apennines  (Diod.  xiv.  113;  Liv.  v.  36),  Brennus 
attacked  Clusium,  and  unsuccessfully.  The  valley 
of  the  Clanis  was  then  open  before  him,  leading 
down  to  the  Tiber,  where  the  river  was  fordabk- ; 
and  after  crossing  it  he  passed  through  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  and  advanced  along  the  Snlarian 
road  towards  Rome.  His  army  now  amounted  to 
70,000  men.  (Diod.  xiv.  114.)  At  the  Allia, 
which  ran  through  a  deep  ravine  into  the  Tiber, 
about  12  miles  from  the  city,  he  found  the  Roman 
army,  consisting  of  about  40,000  men,  strongly 
posted.  Their  right  wing,  composed  of  the  prole- 
tarians and  irregular  troops,  was  drawn  up  on  high 
ground,  covered  by  the  ravine  in  front  and  soma 
woody  country  on  the  flank  ;  the  left  and  centre, 
composed  of  the  regular  legions,  filled  the  ground 
between  the  hills  nnd  the  Tiber  (Diod.  xiv.  1)4), 
while  the  left  wing  rested  on  the  river  itself. 
Brennus  attacked  and  carried  this  position,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  Frederick  of  Prussia  defeated 
the  Austrians  at  Leuthen.  He  fell  with  the  whole 
strength  of  his  army  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  quickly  cleared  the  ground.  He  then 
charged  the  exposed  flank  of  the  legions  on  the 
left,  and  routed  the  whole  army  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. Had  he  marched  at  once  upon  the  city,  it 
would  have  fallen,  together  with  the  Capitol,  into 
his  hands,  and  the  name  and  nation  of  Rome 
might  have  been  swept  from  the  earth.  But  he 
spent  the  night  on  the  field.  His  warriors  were 
busy  in  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  slain  (Diod. 
L  c),  nnd  then  alwidoned  themselves  to  plunder, 
drunkenness,  and  sleep  He  delayed  the  whole  of 
the  next  day,  and  thus  gave  the  Romans  time  to 
secure  the  Capitol.  On  the  third  morning  he  burst 
open  the  gates  of  the  city.  Then  followed  the 
massacre  of  the  eighty  priests  and  old  patricians 
(Zonar,  ii.  23),  as  they  sat,  each  in  the  portico  of 
his  house,  in  their  robes  and  chairs  of  state ;  the 
plunder  and  bunting  of  all  the  city,  except  the 
houses  on  the  Palatine,  where  Brennus  established 
his  quarters  (Diod.  xiv.  115)  ;  the  famous  night 
attack  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  gallant  exploit  of 
Manlius  in  saving  it 

For  six  months  Brennus  besieged  the  Capitol, 
and  at  last  reduced  the  garrison  to  offer  1000 
pounds  of  gold  for  their  ransom.  The  Gaul  brought 
unfair  weights  to  the  scales,  and  the  Roman  tri- 
bune remonstrated.  But  Brennus  then  flung  his 
broadsword  into  the  scale,  and  told  the  tribune, 
who  asked  what  it  meant,  that  it  meant 44  vae  vktia 
esse,"  that  the  weakest  goes  to  the  walL 

Polybius  says  (ii.  lb1),  that  Brennus  and  his 
Gauls  then  gave  up  the  city,  and  returned  home 
safe  with  their  booty.  But  the  vanity  of  the  Hu- 
mans and  their  popular  legends  would  not  let  him 
so  escape.  According  to  some,  a  large  detachment 
was  cut  off  in  an  ambush  near  Caere  (Diod.  xiv. 
117);  according  to  others,  these  were  none  others 
than  Brennus  and  those  who  had  besieged  the 
CapitoL  (Strab.  v.  p.  220.)  Last  of  all,  Camillus 
and  a  Roman  army  are  made  to  appear  suddenly 
just  at  the  moment  that  the  gold  is  being  weighed 
for  the  Capitol,  Brennus  is  defeated  in  two  battles, 
he  himself  is  killed,  and  his  whole  army  slain  to  a 
man.  (Liv.  v.  49.) 
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2.  Tbe  leader  of  a  body  of  Gaul*,  who  had 
settled  in  Pannonia,  and  who  moved  southwards 
and  broke  into  Greece  n.  c.  279,  one  hundred  and 
eleven  year*  after  the  taking  of  Home. 

Pyrrhns  of  Epeirus  was  then  absent  in  Italy. 
The  infamous  Ptolemy  Ceraumu  had  jnst  estab- 
lished himself  on  the  throne  of  Macedon.  Athens 
was  again  free  under  Olympiodonis  (1'aus.  i.  2b'), 
and  the  old  Achaean  league  had  been  renewed, 
with  tbe  promise  of  brighter  days  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, when  the  inroad  of  the  barbarians  threatened 
all  Greece  with  desolation. 

Drennns  entered  Paeonia  at  the  same  time  that 
two  other  divisions  of  the  Gauls  invaded  Thrace 
and  Macedonia.  On  retnming  home,  the  easy 
victory  which  his  countrymen  had  gained  over 
Ptolemy  in  Macedon,  the  richness  of  the  country, 
and  the  treasures  of  the  temples,  furnished  him 
with  arguments  for  another  enterprise,  and  he  again 
advanced  southward  with  the  enormous  force  of 
150,000  foot  and  61,000  horse.  (Paus.  x.  19.) 

After  ravaging  Macedonia  (Justin,  xxiv.  6)  he 
marched  through  Thessaly  towards  Thermopylae. 
Here  an  army  of  above  20,000  Greeks  was  assem- 
bled to  dispute  the  pass,  while  a  fleet  of  Athenian 
triremes  lay  close  in  shore,  commanding  the  narrow 
road  between  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  and  the  beach- 
On  arriving  at  the  Spercheius,  Brennus  found 
the  bridges  broken,  and  a  strong  advanced  post  of 
the  Greeks  on  the  opposite  bank.  He  waited 
therefore  till  night,  and  then  sent  a  body  of  men 
down  the  river,  to  cross  it  where  it  spreads  itself 
over  sonic  marshy  ground  and  becomes  fordable. 
On  the  Gauls  gaining  the  right  bank,  the  advanced 
post  of  the  Greeks  fell  back  upon  Thermopylae. 
Brennus  repaired  the  bridges  and  crossed  the  river, 
and  advanced  hastily  by  Hcmcleia  towards  the 
pass.  At  daybreak  the  fight  began.  But  the  ill- 
armed  and  undisciplined  Gauls  rushed  in  vain  upon 
the  Grecian  phalanx,  and  after  repeated  attacks  of 
incredible  fury  they  were  forced  to  retire  with 
great  loss.  Brennus  then  despatched  40,000  of 
his  men  across  the  mountains  of  Thesssaly  into 
Aetolia,  which  they  ravaged  with  horrible  barbarity. 
This  had  the  intended  effect  of  detaching  the 
Aelnlians  from  the  allied  army  at  Thermopylae ; 
and  about  the  same  time  some  Heracleots  betrayed 
the  pass  over  the  mountains  by  which,  two  hundred 
years  before,  the  Persians  had  descended  on  the 
rear  of  the  devoted  Spartans.  The  Gaul  followed 
the  same  path.  But  the  Greeks  this  time,  though 
again  surrounded,  escaped  ;  for  the  Athenian  fleet 
carried  them  safely  away  before  the  Gauls  attacked 
them.   (Paus.  x.  22.) 

Brennus,  without  waiting  for  those  whom  he 
had  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass,  pushed  on 
for  the  plunder  of  Delphi.  Justin  says  the  bar- 
barians laughed  at  the  notion  of  dedication  to  the 
gods  (xxiv.  6 ) :  **  The  gods  were  so  rich  them- 
selves that  they  could  afford  to  be  givers  instead  of 
.-eceivers  and  as  he  approached  the  sacred  hilL, 
he  pointed  out  the  statues,  and  chariots,  and  other 
offerings,  which  were  conspicuous  around  the  tem- 
ple, and  which  he  promised  as  the  golden  prizes  of 
the  victory.    (Justin,  xxiv.  8.) 

The  Delphian s  had  collected  about  4000  men  on 
the  rock, — a  small  number  to  oppose  the  host  of 
Brennus.  But  they  were  strongly  posted,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  ground,  and  their  own  steady 
conduct,  manifestly  saved  the  temple  without  the  ; 
supernatural  help  of  Apollo,  which  it  given  to  them  I 
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by  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians.  As  the  Gads) 
rushed  on  from  below,  the  Greeks  plied  their  darts, 
and  rolled  down  broken  rocks  from  the  cliff  upon 
them.  A  violent  storm  and  intense  cold  (for  it 
was  winter)  increased  the  confusion  of  the  assail- 
ants. Tbey  nevertheless  pressed  on,  till  Brennus 
fainted  from  his  wounds,  and  was  carried  out  of 
the  fight  They  then  fled.  Tbe  Greeks,  exas- 
perated by  their  barbarities,  hung  on  their  retreat, 
through  a  difficult  and  mountainous  country,  and 
but  few  of  them  escaped  to  their  comrades,  whom 
they  had  left  behind  at  Thermopylae.  ( Paus.  x.  23.) 

Brennus  was  still  alive,  and  might  have  re- 
covered from  his  wounds,  but  according  to  Pausa- 
nias  he  would  not  survive  his  defeat,  and  put  an 
end  to  his  life  with  large  draughts  of  strung 
wine — a  more  probable  account  than  that  of  Justin 
(xxiv.  8),  who  says  that  being  unable  to  bear  the 
pain  of  his  wounds,  he  stabbed  himself.     [A.  G.) 

BRENTUS  (hpivrot\,  a  son  of  Heracles,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  town  of  H ren- 
tes! urn  or  Brundusium,  on  the  Adriatic.  (Stepb. 
Bvx.  *.  r.  Bpttrrfaiov.)  [L.  S.] 

"BRIAREUS.  [Aboabon.} 

BRETTUS  (BpsVnw),  a  son  of  Heracles,  from 
whom  the  Tyrrhenian  town  of  Brett  us  and  the 
country  of  Brettia  derived  their  names.  (Steph. 
Bvx.  *.  r.)  [L.  S.) 

"BRIE'NNIUS,  JOANNES,  a  Greek  scholiast 
on  the  Basilica,  of  uncertain  date  and  history. 
(ZAm/tcu,  vol.  iii.  p.  186,  Fabrot.)     [J.  T.  G.] 

BRIETES,  a  painter,  the  father  of  Pausias  of 
Sicyon.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  II.  a.  40.)  [W.  I.J 

BRIGA'NTICUS,  JU'LIUS,was  bom  among 
the  Batavi,  and  was  the  son  of  the  sister  of  Civilis, 
who  hated  and  was  in  turn  hated  by  his  nephew. 
Briganticus  commanded  a  squadron  of  cavalry, 
with  which  he  first  revolted  to  Caecina,  the  gene- 
ral of  Vitcllius,  and  afterwards  to  Vespasian,  in 
a.  D.  70.  He  served  under  Cerialis  in  Germany 
against  his  uncle  Civilis,  and  fell  in  battle  in  this 
war,  a.  d.  71.  (Tac.  Ilia.  ii.  22,  iv.  70,  v.  21.) 

BR  I  MO  (BpiM^),  the  angry  or  the  terrifying, 
occurs  as  a  surname  of  several  divinities,  such  as 
Hecate  or  Persephone  (Apollon.  Hhod.  iii.  861 
1211;  Trctx.  ad  Lymph.  1171),  Demeter  (A mob. 
v.  p.  170),  and  Cybele.  (Theodoret  JVr.  i.  699.) 
The  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  (/.  c)  gives  a  second 
derivation  of  Brimo  from  Bpd/ior,  so  that  it  would 
refer  to  the  crackling  of  the  fire,  as  Hecate  was 
conceived  bearing  a  torch.  [  I*  S.  J 

BR1NNO,  a  German  of  noble  birth,  was  chosen 
leader  of  his  people,  the  Canninefates,  in  their  atr 
tack  upon  the  Romans  in  a.  d.  70.  (Tac.  Hut.  iv. 
15.) 

BRISAEUS  (Bpicraioj),  a  surname  of  Dio- 
nysus, derived  from  mount  Brisa  in  Lesbos 
(Strph.  By/-  *.  r.  Bpt<ra),  or  from  a  nymph  Bri&a, 
who  was  aii id  to  have  brought  up  the  god.  (Schol. 
ud  /'en.  Sut.  i.  76.)  [L.  S.] 

BRISE'IS  (Bpwnj/fl,  a  patronymic  from 
Briseus,  and  the  name  of  flippodaroeia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Briseus  of  Lyrnessus,  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Achilles,  and  about  whom  the  quarrel 
arose  between  Achilles  nnd  Agamemnon.  (Horn. 
//.  i  184,  &c;  Achillkk.)  [L.  S.] 

BRISEUS  (Bpiff«wj),  the  father  of  Briseis,  was 
a  son  of  Ardys  and  king  of  the  Lelegesat  Pedasus, 
or  a  priest  at  Lyrnessus.  (Horn.  //.  i.  392,  ii.  689.) 
Briseus  is  said  to  have  hanged  himself  when  he 
lost  bis  daughter.  (Diet.  Crct.  ii.  17.)      IL.  S.] 
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BRITANNICUS. 

BRISO,  M.  A'NTIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
Ha  137.  ooposed  the  tnbcllaria  lex  of  his  colleague 
L.  Cassias  Longinus,  but  waa  induced  by  Scipio 
Africanus  the  Younger  to  withdraw  hia  opposition. 
(Cic.  Brut.  25.) 

BRITANNICUS,  son  of  Claudius  and  Measa- 
lina,  appears  to  hare  been  born  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  A.  n.  42,  during  the  second  consulship  of 
his  father,  and  was  originally  named  Claudius  Tibe- 
rius Germanicus.  In  consequence  of  victories,  or 
pretended  victories,  in  Britain,  the  senate  bestowed 
on  the  emperor  the  title  of  Britannicus,  which  was 
shared  by  the  infant  prince  and  retained  by  him 
during  the  remainder  of  hia  life  as  hia  proper  and 
distinguishing  appellation.  lie  was  cherished  as 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  until  the  disgraceful 
termination  of  his  mother's  scandalous  career  (a.  d. 
48) ;  but  Claudius,  soon  after  his  marriage  with 
the  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  Agrippina,  was 
prevailed  upon  by  her  wiles  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  freedman  Pallas,  her  paramour,  to  adopt  L.  Do- 
initiua,  her  son  by  a  former  husband,  to  grant  him 
Octavia,  sister  of  Britannicus,  in  marriage,  and  to 
give  him  precedence  over  his  own  offspring.  This 
preference  was  publicly  manifested  the  year  fol- 
lowing (51),  for  young  Nero  waa  prematurely  in- 
vested with  the  manly  gown,  and  received  various 
marks  of  favour,  while  Britannicus  still  wore  the 
simple  dress  of  a  boy.  Indications  of  jealousy 
were  upon  this  occasion  openly  displayed  by  Brit- 
annicus towards  his  adopted  brother,  and  Agrip- 
pina seized  upon  hia  conduct  as  a  pretext  for  re- 
moving by  banishment  or  death  the  most  worthy 
of  his  preceptors,  and  substituting  creatures  of  her 
own  in  their  place.  Claudius  is  said  before  his 
death  to  have  given  tokens  of  remorse  for  his  con- 
duct, and  to  have  hastened  his  own  mte  by  incau- 
tiously dropping  some  expressions  which  seemed  to 
denote  a  change  of  purpose.  After  the  accession  of 
Nero,  Britannicus  might  perhaps  have  been  per- 
mitted to  live  on  in  harmless  insignificance,  had 
he  not  been  employed  as  an  instrument  by  Agrip- 
pina for  working  upon  the  fears  of  her  rebellious 
son.  For,  when  she  found  her  wishes  and  com- 
mands alike  disregarded,  she  threatened  to  bring 
the  claims  of  the  lawful  heir  before  the  soldiery 
and  publicly  to  assert  his  rights.  Nero,  alarmed 
by  these  menaces,  resolved  at  once  to  remove  a 
rival  who  might  prove  so  dangerous :  poison  was 
procured  from  Locusta — the  same  apparently  whose 
infamy  has  been  immortalized  by  Juvenal — and 
administered,  but  without  success.  A  second  dose 
of  more  potent  efficacy  was  mixed  with  a  draught 
of  wine,  and  presented  at  a  banquet,  where,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usage  of  those  times,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  imperial  family,  together  with  other 
noble  youths,  were  aeated  at  a  more  frugal  board 
apart  from  the  other  guests.  Scarcely  had  the  cup 
touched  the  lips  of  the  ill-fated  prince,  when  be 
fell  back  speech  1cm  and  breathless.  While  some 
fled,  and  others  remained  gazing  in  dismay  at  the 
horrid  spectacle,  Nero  calmly  ordered  him  to  be 
removed,  remarking  that  he  had  from  infancy  been 
subject  to  fits,  and  would  soon  revive.  The  obse- 
quies were  hurried  ovir  the  same  night ;  historians 
concur  in  reporting,  that  a  terrible  storm  burst 
forth  as  the  nincral  procession  defiled  through  the 
forum  towards  the  Campus  Murtius,  and  Dion 
adds  that  the  rain,  descending  in  torrents,  washed 
away  from  the  face  of  the  murdered  boy  the  white 
paint  with  which  ;t  had  been  smeared,  and  re- 
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vealed  to  the  gaze  of  the  populace  the  features 
swollen  and  blackened  by  the  force  of  the  deadly 

potion. 

There  is  some  doubt  and  confusion  with  regard 
to  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Britannicus.  The  state- 
ment of  Suetonius  (Clantl.  27).  that  he  was  born  in 
the  second  consulship  of  Claud iu*  and  on  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  his  reign,  is  inconsistent  with  itself ; 
for  Claudius  became  emperor  on  the  24th  of  Janu- 
ary, a.  d.  41,  and  did  not  enter  upon  his  second 
consulship  until  the  1st  of  January,  a.  i>.  42.  Ta- 
citus also  has  committed  a  blunder  upon  the  point, 
for  he  tells  us,  in  one  pluce  (Ann.  xii.  25),  that 
Britannicus  was  two  years  younger  than  Nero; 
and  we  learn  from  another  (Attn.  xiii.  15),  that  he 
was  murdered  at  the  beginning  of  a.  d.  55,  a  few 
days  before  he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year. 
But  we  can  prove,  from  Tacitus  himself  (Arm.  xii. 
58,  xiiL  6),  that  Nero  was  born  a.  d.  37,  and  from 
Suetonius  that  the  event  took  place  upou  the  15th 
of  December ;  therefore,  according  to  this  last  as- 
sertion, Britannicus  must  have  been  bom  in  the 
year  39  or  at  the  beginning  of  40  at  latest ;  but 
thia  would  bring  him  to  the  completion  of  his 
fifteenth  year  in  55.  If  Britannicus  was  born  on 
the  twentieth  day  after  his  father's  accession,  then 
he  would  be  on  the  eve  of  completing  bis  fourteenth 
year  in  January,  55 ;  if  he  was  born  in  the  second 
consulship  of  Claudiu*,  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  Dion  Cassius(lx.  12),  he  was  only  about 
to  enter  upou  his  fourteenth  year.  Under  the  first 
supposition,  he  waa  somewhat  more  than  three 
years  younger  than  Nero  ;  under  the  second,  some- 
what more  than  four.  (Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  4,  2b',  32, 
xii.  2,  25,  41,  xiii.  15,  16 ;  Suet  Claud.  27,  43, 
Aero,  6,  7,  33 ;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  12,  22,  34,  lxi.  7.) 

[W.  R.J 
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BRITOMA'RIS,  a  leader  of  the  Senonian 
Gauls,  who  induced  hia  countrymen  to  murder  the 
Roman  ambassadors  who  had  been  aent  to  com- 
plain of  the  assistance  which  the  Senonea  hod 
rendered  to  the  Etruscans,  then  at  war  with  Rome. 
The  corpses  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  were  man- 
gled with  every  possible  indignity ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  Roman  consul,  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  heard 
of  thia  outrage,  be  marched  straight  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Senones,  which  he  reduced  to  a  desert, 
and  murdered  all  the  males,  with  the  exception  of 
Bri tomaris,  whose  death  he  reserved  for  his  tri- 
umph. (Appian,  Samn,  v.  1,  2,  p.  55,  ed*.  Schw., 
Gall,  xi  p.  83;  comp.  Polyb.  iL  19;  Liv.  EyU. 
12.) 

BRITOMARTIS  (Bperiuapris),  appears  to 
have  originally  been  a  Cretan  divinity  of  hunters 
and  fishermen.  Her  name  is  usually  derived  from 
flpinJt,  sweet  or  blessing,  and  uApvu,  *.  e.  (tap*** 
a  maiden,  so  that  the  name  would  mean,  the  street 
or  Uessing  maittni.  (Paus.  iii.  14.  §  2  ;  Sol  in.  11.) 
After  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Artemis 
into  Crete,  Britomnrtis,  between  whom  and  Artemi* 
there  were  several  points  of  rescnib'unce,  waa 
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placed  in  some  relation  to  her :  Artemis,  who  loved 
her,  assumed  her  name  nnd  was  worshipped  under 
it,  and  in  the  end  the  two  divinities  became  com- 
pletely identified,  as  we  see  from  the  story  which 
makes  Britomartis  a  daughter  of  I^eto.  (Callim. 
Hi/mm  tn  Dion.  1119,  with  the  Schol. ;  Paus.  iL  30. 
§*3;Scliol.  ad  Arutoph.  Ran.  1402;  Eurip. 
Iphiy.  Taur.  126  ;  Aristoph.  Ran.  1358  ;  Virg. 
C'ir.  305.)  The  mythus  of  Britomartis  is  given 
by  some  of  the  authorities  just  referred  to. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Carme,  the 
daughter  of  Eubulus  She  was  a  nymph,  took 
great  delight  in  wandering  about  hunting,  and  was 
beloved  by  Artemis.  Minos,  who  likewise  loved 
her,  pursued  her  for  nine  months,  but  she  fled 
from  him  and  at  last  threw  herself  into  the  nets 
which  had  been  set  by  fishermen,  or  leaped  from 
mount  Dictynnacum  into  the  sea,  where  she  be- 
came entangled  in  the  nets,  but  was  saved  by 
Artemis  who  now  made  her  a  goddess.  She  was 
worshipped  not  only  in  Crete,  but  appeared  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Aegina,  and  was  there  called 
Aphaea,  whereas  in  Crete  she  received  the  sur- 
name Dictymna  or  Dictynna  (from  Bfa-Tuw,  a  net ; 
comp.  Diod.  v.  76).  According  to  another  tradi- 
tion, Britomartis  was  fond  of  solitude,  and  had 
Towed  to  live  in  perpetual  maidenhood.  From 
Phoenicia  (for  this  tradition  calls  her  mother  Carme, 
a  daughter  of  Phoenix)  she  went  to  Argos,  to  the 
daughters  of  Erasmus,  and  thence  to  Cephallenia, 
where  she  received  divine  honours  from  the  in- 
habitants under  the  name  of  Laphria.  From 
Cephallenia  she  came  to  Crete,  where  she  was 
pursued  by  Minos  ;  but  she  fled  to  the  sea-coast, 
where  fishermen  concealed  her  under  their  nets, 
whence  she  derived  the  surname  Dictynna.  A 
tailor,  Andromedes  carried  her  from  Crete  to 
Aegina,  and  when,  on  landing  there,  he  made  an 
attempt  upon  her  chastity,  she  fled  from  his  vessel 
into  a  grove,  and  disappeared  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Artemis.  The  Aeginetans  now  built  a  sanctury 
to  her,  and  worshipped  her  as  a  goddess.  (Anton. 
Lib.  40.)  These  wanderings  of  Britomartis  un- 
questionably indicate  the  gradual  diffusion  of  her 
worship  in  the  various  maritime  places  of  Greece 
mentioned  in  the  legend.  Her  connexion  and 
ultimate  identification  with  Artemis  had  naturally 
a  modifying  influence  upon  the  notions  entertained 
of  each  of  them.  As  Britomartis  had  to  do  with 
fishermen  and  sailors,  and  was  the  protectress  of 
harbours  and  navigation  generally,  this  feature  was 
transferred  to  Artemis  also,  as  we  see  especially  in 
the  Arcadian  Artemis;  and  the  temples  of  the  two 
divinities  therefore,  stood  usually  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  or  on  the  sea-coast.  As  on  the  other  hand, 
Artemis  was  considered  as  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  Britomartis  likewise  appears  in  this  light : 
her  disappearance  in  the  sea,  and  her  identification 
with  the  Aeginetan  Aphaea,  who  was  undoubtedly 
a  goddess  of  the  moon,  seem  to  contain  sufficient 
proof  of  this  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
on  some  coins  of  the  Roman  empire  Dictynna 
appears  with  the  crescent.  Lastly,  Britomartis  was 
like  Artemis  drawn  into  the  mystic  worship  of 
Hecate,  and  even  identified  with  her.  (Eurip. 
Hifypol.  14 1,  with  the  Schol. ;  comp.  M tiller,  Ae- 
gineL  p.  163,  Ace;  Hiick,  Kreta,  ii.  p.  158,  &c; 
Did.  o/AnL  $.  v.  Atfrrtfrria.)  [L.  S.] 

BRIZO  (Bpifoi),  a  prophetic  goddess  of  the 
island  of  Del o«,  who  sent  dreams  and  revealed 
their  mcaiing  to  man.    Her  name  is  connected 
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with  tylfctv,  to  fall  asleep.  The  women  of  Delu 
offered  sacrifices  to  her  in  vessels  of  the  shape  of 
boats  and  the  sacrifices  consisted  of  various  things ; 
but  fishes  were  never  offered  to  her.  Prayers  were 
addressed  to  her  that  she  might  grant  everything 
that  was  good,  but  especially,  that  she  might  pro- 
tect ships.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  335  ;  Eustath.  ad  if  am. 
p.  1720  ;  Hesych.  f.  v.  Bptfrfuunts.)      [L.  S.] 

BROCCHUS,  a  Roman  cognomen,  was  origi- 
nally applied  to  a  person  who  had  teeth  standing 
out  It  was  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Furia 
gens  and  occurs  on  coins.  In  the  one  annexed,  the 
obverse  is  III  via  Brocchi  with  the  head  of  Ceres 
and  the  reverse  L.  Fvai  Cn.  F.  with  a  sella  curulig 


and  fasces  on  each  side  of  it.  This  Brooch  us  ui 
not  mentioned  by  ancient  writers :  he  may  have 
been  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  or  for  the  purchase  of 
corn.  Pighius  assigns  the  surname  of  Brocchus  to 
several  persons  of  the  Furia  gens:  but  the  only 
Brocchi  of  this  gens  mentioned  by  ancient  writers, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  are  '. 

1.  T.  (Furius)  Brocchus  the  uncle  of  Q.  Liga- 
rius.  (Cic  pro  Lig.  4.) 

2.  Cn.  Furius  Brocchus  detected  in  adultery 
and  grievously  punished.  (Val.  Max.  ri.  1.  §  13.N 

BROCCHUS,  C.  ANNAEUS,  or  ANNEIUS' 
a  Roman  senator,  who  was  plundered  by  Symraa 
chus  one  of  the  Venerii,  a  new  class  of  publican 
instituted  by  Verres.  (Cic  Verr.  iii.  40.) 

BROCCHUS,  ARME'NIUS,  a  proconsul  is 
the  time  of  Domitian.  (Pun.  Ep.  x.  71.) 

BROOITA'RUS,  a  Gallo-Grecian,  a  son-in-law 
of  king  Deiotarus.  He  was  an  unworthy  and 
nefarious  person,  who  has  become  known  only 
through  the  fact,  that  P.  Clodhu,  in  his  tribune* 
ship,  b.  c  58,  sold  to  him,  by  a  lex  tribunicia,  for 
a  large  sum  of  money,  the  office  of  high  priest  of 
the  Magna  Mater  at  Pessinus  and  the  title  of 
king.  (Cic.  pro  Sat  26,  de  Hartup.  Rap.  13, 
comp.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  ii.  9.)  [  L.  S.) 

BROME  or  BRO'MlK.one  of  the  nymphs  who 
brought  up  Dionysus  on  mount  Nysa.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  182  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Bdog.  vi.  15.)    [L.  S.] 

BRO'MIUS  (BpO><or),  a  surname  of  Dionysus, 
which  some  explain  by  saying,  that  he  was  bora 
during  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  (Diod.  ir. 
5  ;  Dion  Chrys.  Or.  27)  ;  others  derive  it  from 
the  nymph  Brome,  or  from  the  noise  of  the  Bac- 
chant ic  processions  whence  the  verb  /8po^«a$*f<r0a<, 
to  rage  like  a  Bacchant  (Ov.  Met  iv.  11;  Orph, 
Liik.  xviii  77.)  There  is  also  a  mythical  personage 
of  this  name.   (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5.)  [L.S.J 

BRONTES.  [CvcLOPBS.] 

BRONTI'NUS  (BporriVoj),  of  Metapontum,  a 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to 
Leon  and  Bath y  11  us  Alcxnneon  dedicated  his  works. 
According  to  some  accounts  Brontinus  married 
Thcano,  the  daughter  of  Pythagoras.  ( Diog.  Laert. 
viii.  83 ;  Suidos  #.  v.  &avi ;  Iambi.  Vit.  Pyth. 
§  267.)  Iamblichus  (Villoison,  Anec.  Or.  voL  iL 
p.  198)  quotes  a  work  of  Brontinus. 

BROTEAS  (Bp*Wa»).    1.  A  son  of  Vulcan 
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and  Minerva,  who  burnt  himself  thut  he  might  not 
be  taunted  with  his  ugliness.    (Ov.  /6i«,  517.) 

2.  Une  of  the  fighters  at  the  marriage  of  Phi- 
ncus.   (Ov.  Mel.  t.  106.) 

3.  A  Lapith,  who  was  slain  at  the  marriage  of 
Pirithous.    (Ov.  Met  xii.  260.) 

4.  The  father  of  Tantalus,  who  had  been  mnr- 
ried  to  Clytiiemnestm  before  Agamemnon.  The 
common  account,  however,  is,  that  Thyestcs  was 
the  father  of  this  Tantalus.    (Paus.  ii.  22.  §  4.) 

5.  A  son  of  Tantalus,  who,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  Magnctes,  had  made  the  most  ancient 
statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  on  the  rock  of 
Coddinos.    (Paus.  iii.  22.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

BRUNI'CHIUS  (Bpoi/vi'xwi),  a  chronographcr 
ef  uncertain  date,  referred  to  by  Joannes  Malala 
(voL  L  p.  239),  the  title  of  whose  work  was  ixBtais 
Bpowtxtov  'Pttualov  xpofoypd(pou. 

BRUSUS  (Bpovaosy,  a  son  of  Emathius,  from 
whom  Brusis,  a  portion  of  Macedonia,  was  believed 
to  haTe  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  Byx.  s.  v. 
Bpovatt.)  [L.  S.] 

BRUTI'DIUS  NIGER.  [Niokr.] 

BRU'TIUS  (BpovTior),  an  historian  and  chro- 
nographer,  is  called  by  the  writer  of  the  Alexan- 
drian chronicle  (p.  90),  who  quotes  some  things 
from  him  respecting  Danae  and  Perseus,  6  ao<p«i- 
faros  l<rropuc6s  Ktd  xpovoyp&Q0*'  He  is  also 
mentioned  by  Joannes  Malala  (vol.  i.  pp.  39,  326, 
340)  and  by  Ilieronymus  in  the  Chronicle  of  Eu- 
sebius;  and  Scaligcr,  in  his  notes  upon  this  pas- 
sage (p.  205),  has  conjectured,  that  he  may  be  the 
same  as  the  Brutius  Praescns  whose  daughter, 
Brutia  Crispins,  married  L.  Aurelius  Couuuodus, 
the  son  of  M.  Aurelius :  but  this  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. (Vosaius,  de  Hist.  Graec  p.  409,  ed.  Wester- 
mann.) 

BRUTTIA'NUS  LUSTRICUS.  [Lutrrnicis.] 

BRUTTIUS.  1.  A  Roman  knight,  for  whom 
Cicero  wrote  a  letter  of  introduction  to  M\  Acilius 
Glabrio,  proconsul  in  Sicily  in  a  c.  46.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  xiii.  38.) 

2.  A  philologer,  with  whom  M.  Cicero,  the  son 
of  the  orator,  studied  at  Athens,  in  a.  c  44.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xvi.  21.) 

BRU'TTIUS  SURA.  [Sura.] 

BRU'TULUS  PA'PIUS,  a  man  of  noble  rank 
and  great  power  among  the  Sammies,  who  per- 
suaded his  countrymen  to  undertake  a  second  war 
against  the  Romans ;  but  the  Samnites,  after  their 
disasters  in  B.  c.  322,  became  anxious  for  a  peace, 
and  resolved  to  deliver  up  Brutulus  to  the  Romans. 
His  corpse,  however,  was  all  that  they  could  give 
their  enemies;  for  Brutulus  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  to  avoid  perishing  by  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  (Liv.  viii.  39.) 

BRUTUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family  of  the 
Junia  Gers,  which  traced  its  descent  from  the  first 
consul.  L.  Junius  Brutus.  (Comp.  Cic.  l'hil.  i.  6, 
Brut.  4.)  It  was  denied  by  many  of  the  ancients  that 
this  family  could  be  descended  from  the  first  consul, 
first, because  the  latter  was  a  patrician, and  secondly, 
because  his  race  became  extinct  at  his  death,  as  he 
had  only  two  sous,  who  were  executed  by  his  own 
orders.  (Dionys.  v.  18,  comp.  vi.  70;  Dion.  Cass, 
xliv.  12;  PluL  Brut  1.)  Posidonius,  indeed,  as- 
serted that  there  was  a  third  son,  who  was  a  child 
when  his  brothers  were  put  to  death,  and  that  the 
plebeian  family  was  descended  from  him ;  and  he 
even  pretended  to  discover  a  likeness  in  many  of 
the  Bruti  to  the  statue  of  the  first  consul.  (Pint. 
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/.  c.)  But  this  talc  about  a  third  son  is  such  an 
evident  invention,  to  answer  an  objection  that  had 
been  started  by  those  who  espoused  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  that  it  deserves  no  credence  ;  and 
nothing  was  more  natur.il  than  that  the  family 
should  claim  descent  from  such  an  illustrious  an- 
cestor, especially  after  the  murder  of  Caesar,  when 
M.  Brutus  was  represented  ns  the  liberator  of  Ins 
country  from  tyranny,  like  his  name- Nike  of  old. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  impossible,  that  the 
family  may  have  been  descended  from  the  first  con- 
sul, even  if  we  take  for  granted  that  he  was  a  pa- 
trician, as  we  know  that  patricians  sometimes 
passed  over  to  the  plebeians:  while  this  descent 
becomes  still  more  probable,  if  we  accept  Niebuhr's 
conjecture  {Hum.  Hist,  i.  p.  522,  &c.),  that  the  first 
consul  was  a  plebeian,  and  that  the  consulship  was, 
at  its  first  institution,  shared  between  the  two  or- 
ders. 

The  surname  of  Brutus  is  said  to  have  been 
given  to  L.  Junius,  because  he  pretended  idiocy  in 
order  to  save  himself  from  the  last  Tarquin,  and 
the  word  is  accordingly  supposed  to  signify  an 
"idiot"  (Liv.  i.  56;  Dionys.  iv.  67,  who  trans- 
lates it  ijAiflioj  ;  Nonius,  p.  77.)  Festus,  how- 
ever, in  a  passage  (*.  v.  Brut  urn)  which  is  pointed 
out  by  Arnold  (Rom.  Hist.  i.  p.  104),  tells  us,  that 
Brutus,  in  old  Latin,  was  synonymous  with  Gra- 
vis ;  which,  as  Arnold  remarks,  would  show  a 
connexion  with  fidpvt.  The  word  may,  there- 
fore, as  a  surname,  have  been  originally  much  the 
same  as  Scverus.  This  conjecture  we  think  more 
probable  than  that  of  Niebuhr's,  who  supposes  it 
to  mean  a  "  runaway  slave,"  and  connects  it  with 
the  Brettii,  "revolted  slaves,"  whence  the  Brutii 
arc  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  225  ;  Diod.  xvi.  15  ;  Gell.  x.  3) :  he  further 
observes,  that  this  name  might  easily  have  been 
applied  by  the  Tarquins  to  Brutus  as  a  term  of 
reproach.  (Hum.  Hist.  i.  pp.  63,  9b\  515.) 

1.  I*.  Junius  Brutus,  was  elected  consul  in 
n.  c.  509,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Fasti, 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome. 
His  story,  the  greater  part  of  which  belongs  to 
poetry,  ran  as  follows  :  The  sister  of  king  Tarquin 
the  Proud,  married  M.  Brutus,  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  who  died  leaving  two  sons  under  age.  Of 
these  the  elder  was  killed  by  Tarquin,  who  covet- 
ed their  possessions  ;  the  younger  escaped  his  bro- 
ther's fate  only  by  feigning  idiocy,  whence  he  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Brutus.  After  a  whilo, 
Tarquin  became  alarmed  by  the  prodigy  of  a  serpent 
crawling  from  the  altar  in  the  royal  palace,  and 
accordingly  sent  his  two  sons,  Titus  and  Aruns,  to 
consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  They  took  with 
them  their  cousin  Brutus,  who  propitiated  tho 
priestess  with  the  gift  of  a  golden  stick  enclosed  in 
a  hollow  staff.  After  executing  the  king's  com- 
mission, the  youths  asked  the  priestess  who  was  to 
reign  at  Rome  after  Tarquin,  mid  the  reply  was, 
w  He  who  first  kisses  his  mother."  Thereupon  the 
sons  of  Tarquin  agreed  to  draw  lots,  which  of 
them  should  first  kiss  their  mother  upon  arriving 
at  Rome  ;  but  Brutus,  who  better  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  oracle,  stumbled  upon  the  ground 
its  they  quitted  the  temple,  and  kissed  the  earth, 
mother  of  them  all.  Soon  after  followed  the  rape 
of  Lucretia  ;  and  Brutus  accompanied  the  unfor- 
tunate father  to  Rome,  when  his  daughter  sent 
for  him  to  the  camp  at  Ardea.  Brutus  was  pre- 
sent at  her  death,  and  the  moment  had  now  come 
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for  avenging  his  own  and  bis  country's  wrong*. 
In  the  capacity  of  Tribunus  Celerum,  which  office 
he  then  held,  and  which  bore  the  same  relation  to 
the  royal  power  as  that  of  the  Mngiater  Equitum 
did  to  the  dictatorship,  he  summoned  the  people, 
obtained  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins  and  was 
elected  consul  with  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus  in  the 
comitia  centuriata.  Resolved  to  maintain  the  free- 
dom of  the  infant  republic,  he  loved  his  country 
better  than  his  children,  and  accordingly  put  to 
death  his  two  sons*,  when  they  were  detected  in  a 
conspiracy  with  several  other  of  the  younjj  Roman 
nobles,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Tarquins. 
He  moreover  compelled  his  colleague,  L.  Tarquinius 
Collatinus,  to  resign  his  consulship  and  leave  the 
city,  that  none  of  the  hated  family  might  remain  in 
Rome.  And  when  the  people  of  Veii  and  Tar- 
quinii  attempted  to  bring  Tarquin  back  by  force 
of  arms,  Brutus  marched  against  them,  and,  fight- 
ing with  Aruns,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  he  and  Aruns 
both  fell,  pierced  by  each  other's  spears.  The  ma- 
trons mourned  for  Brutus  a  year,  and  a  bronze 
statue  was  erected  to  him  on  the  capitol,  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  (Li v.  i.  56 — 60,  ii.  I  — 
7;  Dionys.  i  v.  67— 8.5,  v.  1-18;  Macrob.  ii. 
16  ;  Dion.  Cass.  xlii.  45  ;  Plut.  Brut.  1.) 

The  contradictions  and  chronological  impossibi- 
lities in  this  account  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Niebuhr.  (i.  p.  511.)  Thus  for  instance,  the  last 
Tarquin  is  said  to  have  reigned  only  twenty-five 
years,  and  yet  Brutus  is  represented  as  a  child  nt 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  the  father  of  young 
men  at  the  close  of  it.  Again,  the  tale  of  his 
idiocy  is  irreconcileable  with  his  holding  the  re- 
sponsible office  of  Tribunus  Celerum.  That  he  did 
hold  this  office  seems  to  be  an  historical  fact  (Pom- 
pon, de  Oruj.Jurin,  Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  15)  ; 
and  the  story  of  his  idiocy  probably  arose  from 
his  surname,  which  may,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  had  a  very  different  meaning  originally. 

2.  T.  Ji'Nit'M  Brutus  and 

3.  Ti.  Junius  Brutus,  the  sons  of  the  first 
consul  and  of  Vitellia  (Liv.  ii.  4),  were  executed 
by  their  father's  orders,  as  related  above.  (Dionys. 
v.  6—8  ;  Liv.  ii,  4,  5.) 

4.  L.  Junius  Brutus,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
plebeians  in  their  secession  to  the  Sacred  Mount, 
a  c.  494,  is  represented  by  Dionysius  as  a  ple- 
beian, who  took  the  surname  of  Brutus,  that  his 
name  might  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  first  con- 
sul's, lie  was,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
chosen  one  of  the  first  tribunes  of  the  plebs  in  this 
year,  and  also  plebeian  aedile  in  the  year  that 
Coriolanus  was  brought  to  trial.  (Dionys.  vi.  70, 
Ac.,  87—89,  vii.  14,  26.)  This  Brutus  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer  except  Dionysius 
and  Plutarch  (Corioi.  7)  who  copies  from  him. 
The  old  reading  in  A  scon  i  us  (in  Cornel,  p.  76,  ed. 
Orelli)  made  L.  Junius  C.  F.  Paterculus  one  of  the 
first  tribunes  ;  but  Junius  was  an  alteration  made 
by  Manutius  R"d  Paterculus  nowhere  occurs  as  a 
cognomen  of  the  Junia  gens :  the  true  reading  is 
Albinius.  [Albinius.]  Niebuhr  supposes  (i.  p.  617) 
that  this  L.  Junius  Brutus  of  Dionysius  is  an  en- 
tirely fictitious  person. 

5.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Scaxva,  magister 
equitum  to  the  dictator  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  a  c. 
339,  and  plebeian  consul  in  325  with  the  patrician 
L.  Furius  Camillas.  He  carried  on  war  in  his 
consulship  against  the  Vestini,  whom  he  conquered 
in  battle,  after  a  hard  contest,  and  took  two  of 
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their  towns,  Cutina  and  Cingilia.  (Liv.  viii  12, 
29;  Diod.  xviii.  2.) 

6.  D.  Junius  I),  p.  Brutus  Scaeva,  legate 
b.  c.  293  in  the  army  of  the  consul  Sp.  Carvilius 
Maximus  and  consul  in  292.  (Liv.  x.  43,  4  7.) 
In  his  consulship  he  conquered  the  Faliscans  :  Hp. 
Carvilius,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  served 
under  him  as  legate  by  command  of  the  senate. 
(Zonar.  viii.  1 .) 

7.  D.  Junius  Brutus  probably  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  exhibited,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Marcus  the  first  gladiatorial  combat  at 
Rome  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  at  his  father's 
funeral  in  B.  c  264.  (Liv.  JCpit.  16  ;  Val.  Max. 
ii.  4.  §  7.) 

8.  M.  Junius  Brutus  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing.  (Val.  Max.  /.  r.) 

9.  M.  Junius  Brutus  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
a  c.  195,  endeavoured  with  his  colleague  P.Junius 
Brutus  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  Oppia  lex, 
which  restrained  the  expenses  of  women.  He  was 
praetor  in  191,  and  had  the  jurisdiction  in  the 
city,  while  his  colleagues  obtained  the  provinces. 
During  his  praetorship  he  dedicated  the  temple  of 
the  Great  Idaean  Mother,  on  which  occasion  the 
Megalesian  games  were  performed  for  the  first 
time.  (Diet,  of  AnL  $.  v.  MegaUsia.)  He  was  one 
of  the  ambassadors  sent  into  Asia  in  189,  to  settlo 
the  terms  of  peace  with  Autiochus  the  Great. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  1  ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  §  3  ;  Liv.  xxxv. 
24,  xxxvi.  2,  36,  xxxvii.  55.)  This  M.  Junius 
Brutus  mav  be  the  same  as  No.  12,  who  was  con- 
sul in  178." 

10.  P.  Junius  Brutus  probably  the  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  his  colleague  in  the  tribunate, 
a  c  195.  He  was  curule  aedtle  in  1 92,  and  prae- 
tor in  1 90  ;  in  the  latter  office  he  had  the  province 
of  Etruria,  where  he  remained  as  propraetor  in  the 
following  year,  189.  From  thence  he  was  sent  by 
the  senate  into  Further  Spain,  which  was  decreed 
to  him  as  a  province.  ( Liv.  xxxiv.  1  ;  VaL  Max. 
ix.  1.  §  3  ;  Liv.  xxxv.  41,  xxxvi.  45,  xxxvii.  2, 
50,  57.) 

11.  1).  Junius  Brutus  °ne  of  the  triumvirs 
for  founding  a  colony  in  the  territory  of  Sipontum, 
a  c.  194.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  35.) 

The  annexed  stemmn  exhibits  the  probable  fa- 
mily connexion  of  the  following  persons,  Nob.  12 
to  17  inclusive. 

12.  M.  Junius  Brutus  cos.  b.  c  178. 

(  !  . 

13.  M.Junius  Brutus     15.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Gal- 

the  jurist.  laccus  cos.  a  c.  138. 

I  I 

14.  M.  Junius  Brutua,        16.  D.Junius  Brutus 

the  accuser.  cos.  a  c.  77. 

17*  D.  Junius  Bmtus  Albinus 
one  of  Caesar's  assassins. 

12.  M.  Junius  M.  r.  L.  N.  Brutus,  the  son  of 
No.  9,  unless  he  is  the  same  person,  was  consul  B.  c 
178,  and  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the 
Istri,  whom  he  subdued  in  the  following  year,  and 
compelled  them  to  submit  to  the  Romans.  (Liv. 
xl.  59,  xli.  9,  14,  15  ;  Obsequ.  62.)  He  was  one 
of  the  ambassadors  $cnt  into  Asia  in  1 71,  to  exhort 
the  allies  to  assist  the  Romans  in  their  war  against 
Perseus.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  censor^ ip  in   I<>9.   (Liv.  xlii.  15.  xliii.  16.) 
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13.  *  M.  Junius  Brutus,  an  eminent  Roman 
jurist,  who,  judging  from  his  praenomen  and  the 
time  in  which  he  ii  said  to  have  lived.  wa»  pro- 
bably a  ion  of  No.  12.  He  is  mentioned  by  Pom- 
ponius (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  39),  along  with  P.  Mucins 
and  Manilius,  as  one  of  the  three  founders  of  civil 
law  ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  Pomponius,  that 
though  he  was  praetor,  he  never  attained  the  rank 
of  consul.  The  passage  of  Pomponius,  according  to 
the  reading  which  has  been  suggested,  is  as  follows : 
— Post  kos  fuerunt  P.  Mucins  et  Manilius  et  Brutus 
[vulg.  et  Brutus  et  Manilius],  t/ui  fundaverunt  jus 
civil*.  Etc  his  P.  Muaius  etiam  decern  libeilus 
rctiquit,  septum,  Manilius^  lirutus  tres  [vulg.  Brutus 
septem,  Manilius  tres].  Mi  duo  consulares  fuerunt, 
Brutus  praetorius,  P.  autem  Afucius  etiam  ponti/ejt 
tnazimus.  The  transposition  of  the  names  Brutus 
and  Manilius s  makes  the  clause  Mi  duo  consu- 
larts /'uerunty  Brutus  pruetorius,  consistent  with 
the  former  part  of  the  sentence.  It  also  makes 
the  testimony  of  Pomponius  consistent  with  that 
of  Cicero,  who  reports,  on  the  authority  of  Scoevola, 
that  Brutus  left  no  more  than  three  genuine  books 
de  jure  civile.  (De  Orut.  ii.  .5.5.)  That  more,  how- 
ever, was  attributed  to  Brutus  than  he  rcully 
wrote  may  be  inferred  from  the  particularity  of 
Cicero's  statement  Brutus  is  frequently  referred 
to  as  a  high  authority  on  points  of  law  in  ancient 
classical  and  legal  authors  (e.  p.  compare  Cic  de 
Fin.  i.  4,  and  Dig.  7.  tit.  1.  s.  68,  pr.;  again,  com- 
pare Cic.  ad  Fum.  vii.  22,  and  (jell.  xvii.  7).  In 
the  books  of  Brutus  are  contained  some  of  the 
rrsponsa  which  he  gave  to  clients,  and  he  and 
Cato  are  censured  by  Cicero  for  publishing  the 
actual  uames  of  the  persons,  male  and  female,  who 
consulted  them,  as  if,  in  law,  there  were  anything 
in  a  name.  (De  Orut.  ii.  32.)  From  the  frag- 
ments we  possess  (de  Orut.  ii.  5.5),  Brutus  certainly 
appears  to  enter  into  unlawyer-like  details,  giving 
us  the  very  nnmes  of  the  villas  where  he  happened 
to  be.  Whether  Servius  Sulpicius  commented  upou 
Brutus  is  a  much  disputed  question.  Ulpian  (Dig. 
14.  tit.  3.  s.  5.  §  1)  cites  Servius  libro  priwo  ad 
Brutum,  and  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  a.  2.  §  44) 
asserts  that  Servius  duos  libros  ad  Brulum  peranum 
brevusiiuos  ad  Edictum  subtcriptos  rel.ouit.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  Servius,  instead  of  com- 
menting on  the  work  of  the  jurisconsult,  dedicated 
his  short  notes  on  the  Edict  to  M.  Junius  Brutus, 
the  assassin  of  Julius  Caesar,  or  else  to  the  father 
of  the  so-called  tyrannicide.  (Zimmem,  R.  B.  G. 
§  75  ;  Majansius,  vol.  L  pp.  127 — 140.) 

14.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  a  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, studied  law  like  his  father,  but,  instead  of 
seeking  magistracies  of  distinction,  became  so  noto- 
lious  for  the  vehemence  and  harshness  of  his 
prosecutions  that  he  was  named  Accumior.  (Cic. 
de  Off.  ii.  14.)  lie  did  not  spare  the  highest  rank, 
for  among  the  objects  of  his  attack  was  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurua.  (Cic  pro  Font.  13.)  He  was  a  warm 
and  impassioned  orator,  though  his  oratory  was 
not  in  good  taste.  It  should  be  remarked  that  all 
we  know  of  the  son  is  derived  from  the  unfavour- 
able representations  of  Cicero,  who  belonged  to  the 
opposite  political  party.  Brutus,  the  father,  was  a 
man  of  considerable  wealth,  possessing  baths  and 
three  country  seats,  which  were  all  sold  to  support 
the  extravagance  of  the  son.    Brutus,  the  son,  in 


•  Nos.  13,  14,  19,  20,  being  reckoned  jurist*, 
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the  accusation  of  Cn.  Plancus,  made  some  charges 
of  inconsistency  ngainst  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  the 
orator  ;  and  Cicero  twice  (de  Oral.  ii.  55,  pro 
Cluent.  51)  relates  the  bans  mots  (bene  dicta)  of 
Crassus  recriminating  upon  the  extravagance  of 
the  accuser. 

15.  D.  Junius  M.  p.  M.  n.  Brutus  Oallab- 
cus>  (Cai.i.akcus)  or  Callaiccs,  son  of  No.  1 2  and 
brother  of  No.  13,  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Grac- 
chuandone  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  his  age. 
He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  in  his 
consulship  with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica,  in  a  c 
138,  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the 
tribunes.  He  refused  to  bring  before  the  senate  a 
proposition  for  the  purchase  of  corn  for  the  people ; 
and  when  the  tribunes  wished  to  have  the  power 
of  exempting  ten  persons  apiece  from  the  military 
levies,  he  and  his  colleague  refused  t'»  allow  them 
this  privilege.  In  consequence  of  this  they  were 
committed  to  prison  by  the  tribune  C.  Curiatius. 
(Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  §  3  ;  Liv.  Epit.  55  ;  Cic  de  Ley. 
iii.  9.)  The  province  of  Further  Spain  was  assign- 
ed to  Brutus,  whither  he  proceeded  in  the  same 
year.  In  order  to  pacify  the  province,  he  assigned 
lands  to  those  who  had  served  under  Viriathus, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Valentia.  But  as  Lusi- 
tania  continued  to  be  overrun  with  parties  of 
marauders,  he  laid  waste  the  country  in  every 
direction,  took  numerous  towns  and  advanced  as 
far  as  the  river  Lethe  or  Oblivio,  as  the  Romans 
translated  the  name  of  the  river,  which  was  also 
called  Limaea,  Liniia  or  Bclion,  now  Lima.  (Strab. 
iii.  p.  153 ;  Mela,  iii.  1  j  Plin.  //.  Ar.  iv.  22.  s.  35.) 
Here  the  soldiers  at  first  refused  to  march  further; 
but  when  Brutus  seized  the  standard  from  the 
standard-bearer,  and  began  to  cross  the  river  alone, 
they  immediately  followed  him.  From  thence  they 
advanced  to  the  Minius  (Minho),  which  he  crossed 
and  continued  his  march  till  he  arrived  at  the 
ocean,  where  the  Romans  saw  with  astonishment 
the  sun  set  in  its  waters.  In  this  country  he  sub- 
dued various  tribes  among  whom  the  Bracari  are 
mentioned  as  the  most  warlike.  He  also  conquered 
the  Gallaeci,  who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of 
their  neighbours  with  an  anuvof  60,000  men,  and 
it  was  from  his  victory  over  them  that  he  obtained 
the  surname  of  Gallaecus.  The  work  of  subjuga- 
tion, however,  proceeded  but  slowly,  as  many  towns 
after  submission  again  revolted,  among  which  Ta- 
labriga  is  particularly  mentioned.  In  the  midst  of 
his  successes  he  was  recalled  into  Nearer  Spain 
by  his  relation,  Aemilius  Lepidus  (Appian,  JJixp. 
80),  and  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
he  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph,  B.  c.  136,  for  his 
victories  over  the  Lusitanians  and  Gallaeci.  Dru- 
mann  (GescA.  Boms,  vol.  iv.  p.  8),  misled  apparently 
by  a  passage  in  Eutropius  (iv.  19),  places  his  tri- 
umph in  the  same  year  as  that  of  Scipio's  over 
Numantia,  namely,  in  ac  132.  (Liv.  Epit.  55, 
56;  Appian,  Jlisp.  71—73;  Flor.  ii.  17.  §  12; 
Dros.  v.  5  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  5 ;  Cic.  pro  Balb.  1 7  ; 
PluU  Quaest.  Bom.  34,  7V.  GruccA.  21 ;  Vul.  Max.  vi. 
4,  extern.  1.) 

With  the  booty  obtained  in  Spain,  Brutus 
erected  temples  and  other  public  buildings  for 
which  the  poet  L.  Accius  wrote  inscriptions  ij 
verse.  (Cic.  pro  Anh.  1 1 ;  Plin.  xxxvi.  4.  s.  5.  §  7j 
Val.  Max.  viiL  14.  §  2.)  The  last  time  we  hear 
of  Brutus  is  in  b.  c.  1*29,  when  he  served  under 
C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus  against  the  Japydes  ft»d 
by  his  military  skill  gained  a  victory  for  the  consr.1. 
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and  thereby  repaired  the  losses  which  the  latter 
had  sustained  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign. (Lir.  Epit.  59.) 

Brutus  was  a  patron  of  the  poet  L.  Accius,  and 
for  the  time*  was  well  versed  in  (Ireek  and  Roman 
literature ;  he  was  also  not  deficient  in  oratorical 
talent.  (Cic.  Brut.  28.)  We  learn  from  Cicero 
(de  Am.  2 ),  that  he  wns  nugnr.  The  Clodia  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (xii.  2*2), 
whom  Orelli  supposes  to  be  the  mother  of  this 
Brutus,  was  in  all  probability  his  wife,  and  the 
mother  of  the  consul  of  b.  c.  77.  [No.  16.]  (Dro- 
mann,  /.  c. ) 

16.  1).  Junius  D.  r.  M.  N.  Brutus,  son  of  the 
preceding,  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition 
to  Satuniinus  in  B.  c.  100.  (Cic.  pro  ftubir.  perd. 
7.)  He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
is  alluded  to  as  one  of  the  aristocrats  in  the  oration 
which  Sallust  puts  into  the  mouth  of  I^epidus 
against  Sulla.  (Sail.  /list.  i.  p.  937,  ed.  Cortius.) 
He  was  consul  in  B.  c.  77,  with  Mamercus  Lc- 
pidtu  (Cic.  Brut.  47),  and  in  74  became  security 
for  P.  Junius  before  Verres,  the  praetor  urbanus. 
(Cic.  Verr.  i.  55,  57.)  He  waa  well  acquainted 
with  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  (Cic  Brut.  L  c.) 
His  wife  Sempronia  was  a  well-educated,  but  li- 
centious woman,  who  carried  on  an  intrigue  with 
Catiline ;  she  received  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Allobroges  in  her  husband's  house  in  63,  when  he 
was  absent  from  Rome.  (Sail.  Cat.  40.)  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  preceding  D.  Brutus  is  the 
person  meant  in  this  passage  of  Sallust,  and  not 
D.  Brutus  Albinus,  one  of  Caesar's  assassins  [No. 
17],  as  some  modern  writers  suppose,  since  the 
latter  is  called  an  adolesccns  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  iii. 
11)  in  56,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  have  had 
Sempronia  as  his  wife  in  G3  ;  and  because  we 
know  that  Paulla  Valeria  was  to  marry  Brutus 
Albinus  in  50.  (Caeliut,aJ  Fam.  viii.  7.) 

17.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Albinus,  one  of  Cae- 
sar's assassins,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  more  celebrated  M.  Junius  Brutus,  was  in  all 
probability  the  son  of  No.  16  and  of  Sempronia, 
as  we  know  that  they  had  children  (SalL  Cat.  25), 
and  the  praenouien  is  the  same.  This  D.  Brutus 
was  adopted  by  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  who  was 
consul  B.  c.  99  [Albinus,  No.  22],  whence  he  is 
called  Brutus  Albinus ;  and  this  adoption  is  com- 
memorated on  a  coin  of  D.  Brutus  figured  on  p.  93. 
(Plut.  Caet.  64, &c.  Ant.  1 1 ;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  14.) 
We  first  read  of  him  as  serving  under  Caesar  in 
Gaul  when  he  was  still  a  young  man.  Caesar 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  was  sent 
to  attack  the  Veneti  in  b.  c.  56.  (Caes.  B.  G.  iii. 
1 1 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  40-42.)  He  seems  to  have 
continued  in  Gaul  till  almost  the  close  of  the  war,  but 
his  name  does  not  occur  frequently,  as  he  did  not 
hold  the  rank  of  legatus.  He  served  against 
Vercingetorix  in  52  (Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  9),  and  ap- 
pears to  hare  returned  to  Rome  in  50,  when  he 
married  Paulla  Valeria.  (Cael.  ad  Fam.  viii.  7.) 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (49),  he  was  recalled  to  active  service, 
and  was  placed  by  Caesar  over  the  fleet  which 
was  to  1>esiego  Massilia.  D.  Brutus,  though  in- 
ferior in  the  number  of  his  ships,  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  enemy,  and  at  length  obtained  pos- 
session of  Massilia.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  36,  56,  &c, 
ii.  3-22  ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  19-22.)  After  this,  he 
had  the  command  of  Further  Gaul  entrusted  to 
him  where  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Bellovaci ; 
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and  so  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  Caesat,  that  on 
his  return  from  Spain  through  Italy,  in  45,  Caes?* 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  riding  in  hia 
carriage  along  with  Antony  and  his  nephew,  the 
young  Octavius.  (Plut.  AhL  11.)  Caesar  gave 
him  still  more  substantial  marks  of  bis  favour,  by 
promising  him  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
with  the  praetorship  for  44  and  the  consulship  for 
42.  In  Caesar's  will,  read  after  his  death,  it  was 
found  that  D.  Brutus  had  been  made  one  of  his 
heirs  in  the  second  degree ;  and  so  entirely  did 
he  possess  the  confidence  of  Caesar,  that  the  other 
murderers  sent  him  to  conduct  their  victim  to  the 
senate-house  on  the  day  of  the  assassination.  The 
motives  which  induced  D.  Brutus  to  take  part  in 
the  conspiracy  against  his  friend  and  benefactor 
are  not  stated ;  but  he  could  have  no  excuse  for 
his  crime  ;  and  among  the  instances  of  base  ingra- 
titude shewn  on  the  ides  of  March,  none  was  so 
foul  and  black  as  that  of  D.  Brutus.  (Li v.  Epit. 
114,  116;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  14,  18,  35;  Appian, 
B.C.W.  48,  111,  113,  143,  iii.  98;  SueL  Cb«.  81, 
83 ;  Veil.  PaL  ii.  56.) 

After  Caesar's  death  (44),  D.  Brutus  went  into 
his  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  when  Antony 
obtained  from  the  people  a  grant  of  this  province, 
Brutus  refused  to  surrender  it  to  him.  His  con- 
duct was  warmly  praised  by  Cicero  and  the  sena- 
torial party ;  but  so  little  was  he  prepared  to  re- 
sist Antony,  that  when  the  latter  crossed  the 
Rubicon  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  D.  Brutus 
dared  not  meet  him  in  the  field,  but  threw  him- 
self into  Mutina,  which  waa  forthwith  besieged 
by  Antony.  In  this  town  he  continued  till 
April  in  the  following  year  (43),  when  the  siege 
was  raised  by  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who 
were  accompanied  by  Octavianus.  Antony  was 
defeated,  and  fled  across  the  Alps;  and  as  Hirtius 
and  Pansa  had  alien  in  the  battle,  the  command 
devolved  upon  D.  Brutus,  since  the  senate  was  un- 
willing to  entrust  Octavianus  with  any  further 
power.  Ho  was  not,  however,  in  a  condition  to 
follow  up  his  victory  against  Antony,  who  mean- 
time had  collected  a  large  army  north  of  the  Alps, 
and  was  preparing  to  march  again  into  Italy. 
Octavinnus  also  had  obtained  the  consulship,  not- 
withstanding the  ill-will  of  the  senate,  and  had 
procured  the  enactment  of  the  lex  Pedia,  by  which 
the  murderers  of  Caesar  were  outlawed,  and  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  entrusted  to  himself. 
D.  Brutus  was  now  in  a  dangerous  position.  An- 
tony was  marching  against  him  from  the  north, 
Octavianus  from  the  south  ;  his  own  troops  could 
not  be  depended  upon,  and  L.  Plancus  had  already 
deserted  him  and  gone  over  to  Antony  with  three 
legions.  He  therefore  determined  to  cross  over  to 
M.  Brutus  in  Macedonia ;  but  his  soldiers  deserted 
him  on  the  march,  and  he  was  betrayed  by  Camil- 
lus  a  Gaulish  chief,  upon  whom  he  had  formerly 
conferred  some  favours,  and  put  to  death,  by  order 
of  Antony,  by  one  Capenus,  a  Sequnnan,  B.  c  43. 
(Cicero's  Isitert  and  Philippic*  ;  Liv.  Epit.  1 1 7- 
120;  Dion  Cass.  xlv.  9,  14,  xlvi.  35,  &c.,  53; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  74,  81,  97,  98;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  64.) 

18.  M.  Junius  Brutus  praetor  in  a  c  88, 
was  sent  with  his  colleague  Servilius  by  the  se- 
nate, at  the  request  of  Marius  to  command  Sulla, 
who  was  then  at  Nola,  not  to  advance  nearer 
Rome.  (Plut.  Sufi.  9.)  On  Sulla's  arrival  nt  Roma, 
Brutus  was  proscribed  with  ten  other  senator*. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  60.)     He  *ul»aequently  served 
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under  On.  Papiriu*  Carbo,  the  consul,  b.  c.  82,  and 
wo*  tent  by  him  in  a  fishing- boat  to  Lilybaeum  ; 
but  finding  himself  surrounded  by  Pompey's  fleet, 
he  put  nn  end  to  his  own  life,  that  he  might  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  (Li v.  EpU.  89.) 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticua  (ix.  14),  mentions  a 
report,  that  Caesar  intended  to  revenge  the  death 
of  M.  Brutus  and  Carbo,  and  of  all  those  who  had 
been  put  to  death  by  Sulla  with  the  assistance 
of  Pompey.  This  M.  Junius  Brutus  is  not  to  be 
confounded,  as  he  often  is,  with  L.  Junius  Brutus 
Damasippus,  praetor  in  82  [No.  19],  whose  sur- 
name we  know  from  Livy  (Ejtit.  86 )  to  have  been 
Lucius ;  nor  with  M.  Junius  Brutus  [No.  20 J,  the 
father  of  the  so-called  tyrannicide. 

19.  L.  Junius  Brutus  Damasippus,  an  active 
and  unprincipled  parti  zan  of  Marius.  The  younger 
Marius,  reduced  to  despair  by  the  blockade  of 
Praeneste  (b.  c  82),  came  to  the  resolution  that 
his  greatest  enemies  should  not  survive  him.  Ac- 
cordingly he  managed  to  despatch  a  letter  to  L. 
Brutus,  who  was  then  praetor  urbanus  at  Rome, 
desiring  him  to  summon  the  senate  upon  some 
false  pretext,  and  to  procure  the  assassination  of 
P.  An  lis  tins,  of  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  L.  Domitius, 
and  Scaevola,  the  pontifex  maxim  us.  The  cruel 
and  treacherous  order  was  too  well  obeyed,  and 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  murdered  senators  were 
thrown  nnburied  into  the  Tiber.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
i.  88 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  26.) 

In  the  same  year  L.  Brutus  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  relieve  Praeneste :  the  consul  of  Cn.  Pa- 
pirius Carbo,  despairing  of  success,  fled  to  Africa ; 
but  L.  Brutus,  with  others  of  his  party,  advanced 
towards  Rome,  and  were  defeated  by  Sulla.  L.  i 
Brutus  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  Sulla.  (Appian,  B.  C  I  92,  93  ; 
Sail.  Cat.  51;  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  135,  p.  54,  ed. 
Reimar.) 

Some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  subject  of  this  article  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  with  the  cognomen  Damasippus,  and  sometimes 
with  that  of  Brutus.  (Duker,  ad  Flor.  iii.  21. 
p.  685.)  He  appears  now  as  L.  Damasippus,  and 
now  as  Junius  Brutus.  Perhaps  he  was  adopted  by 
one  of  the  Licinii,  for  the  cognomen  Damasippus 
belonged  to  the  Licinian  gens  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viL 
23);  and  an  adoptive  name,  in  reference  to  the 
original  name,  was  often  alternative,  not  cumula- 
tive. The  same  person  may  have  been  L.  Junius 
Brutus  and  L.  Licinius  Damasippus. 

20.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  the  father  of  the  so- 
called  tyrannicide  [No.  21]  is  described  by  Cicero 
as  well  skilled  in  public  and  private  law ;  but  he 
will  not  allow  him  to  be  numbered  in  the  rank  of 
orators.  (Cic.  Brut.  36.)  He  was  tribune  B.  c  83 
( Cic.  pro  Quint.  20 )  ;  and  the  M.  Brutus  who  is 
spoken  of  with  some  asperity  by  Cicero  for  hav- 
ing made  an  impious  attempt  to  colonize  Capua 
(de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  33,  34,  36),  in  opposition  to  omens 
and  auspices,  and  who  is  said,  like  all  who  shared 
in  that  enterprise,  to  have  perished  miserably,  is 
■apposed  by  Ernesti  {Clav.  Cic.)  after  Mazochius 
{AmpkiUteat.  Camp.  p.  9;  Poleni,  Thet.  Sttpp.  v. 
217)  to  have  been  the  pater  inter/retorts.  He  no 
doubt  made  this  attempt  in  his  tribunate. 

M-  Brutus  married  Servilia,  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Q.  Servilius  and  of  Li  via,  the  sister  of  Dru- 
sus,  aud  thus  was  half-sister  of  Cato  of  Utica  by 
the  mother's  side.  Another  Servilia,  her  sister, 
was  the  wife  of  Lucullus.  The  Q.  Servilius  Caepio, 
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who  afterwards  adopted  her  son,  was  her  brother. 
She  traced  her  descent  from  Servilius  Ahala,  the 
assassin  of  Sp.  Maelius.  (Plut.  Brut.  1.)  Thi» 
asserted  descent  explains  the  pronoun  vester  in  the 
masculine  gender  in  a  passage  of  Cicero's  Orator 
(a  45),  which  was  addressed  to  the  younger  Brutus: 
"  Quomodo  enim  vester  axilla  ala  factus  est,  nisi 
fuga  literae  rastioris."  It  is  in  reference  to  this 
descent  that  we  find  the  head  of  Servilius  Ahala 
[  on  the  coins  of  the  so-called  tyrannicide :  one  is 
figured  on  p.  83.  Servilia  was  a  woman  of  great 
ability,  and  had  much  influence  with  Cato,  who 
became  the  father-in-law  of  her  son. 

Brutus,  besides  his  well-known  son,  had  twa 
daughters  by  Servilia,  one  of  whom  was  married 
to  M.  Lepidus,  the  triumvir  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  88  ; 
compare  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  2),  and  the  other  to  C. 
Cassius.  The  name,  other  than  Junia,  of  the  for- 
mer, is  not  known.  Asconius,  in  his  commentary 
on  the  speech  pro  Milone,  mentions  Cornelia,  eujut 
mstitas  pro  eaemplo  kabita  est,  as  the  wife  of  Lepi- 
dus ;  but  perhaps  Lepidus  was  married  twice,  as  a 
daughter  of  Brutus  could  not  have  borne  the 
family-name  Cornelia.  The  wife  of  Cassius  was 
named  Tertia,  or,  by  way  of  endearment,  Tertulla. 
Some  have  supposed,  without  reason,  that  Brutus 
had  but  one  daughter,  Tertia  Junta,  who  was  mar- 
ried successively  to  Lepidus  and  Cassius  ;  and 
Lipsius  (cited  Orelli,  Ononuist.  Cic  t.  v.  Tertia) 
erroneously  (see  cul  Alt.  xiv.  20)  makes  Tertia  the 
daughter  of  Servilia  by  her  second  husband. 

There  is  much  reason  to  suspect  that  Servilia 
intrigued  with  Caesar  (Plut.  Brut.  5),  who  is  said 
to  have  believed  his  assassin  to  have  been  his 
own  son  ;  but  this  cannot  have  been,  for  Caesar  was 
only  fifteen  years  older  than  the  younger  Brutus. 
Scandal  went  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  Tertia,  like 
her  mother,  was  one  of  Caesar's  mistresses ;  and 
Suetonius  {Cats.  30)  has  preserved  a  douttle  entendre 
of  Cicero  in  allusion  to  Servilia's  supposed  conni- 
vance at  her  daughter's  shame.  This  anecdote  re- 
fers to  a  time  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  elder 
Brutus.  The  death  of  Tertia,  a.  n.  22,  when  sho 
must  have  been  very  old,  is  recorded  by  Tacitus 
{Ann.  iii.  76),  who  states  that  the  images  of  twenty 
of  the  noblest  families  graced  her  funeral ;  u  sed 
praefulgebant  Cassius  atque  Brutus,  eo  ipso,  quod 
effigies  eorum  non  visebantur." 

The  knowledge  of  these  family  connexions  gives 
additional  interest  to  the  history  of  tho  times. 
Though  the  reputed  dishonour  of  his  wife  did  not 
prevent  the  father  from  actively  espousing  the  poli- 
tical party  to  which  Caesar  belonged,  yet  it  is  pos- 
sible, but  not  very  probable,  that  the  rumour  of 
Caesar 'b  amours  with  a  mother  and  a  sister  may 
afterwards  have  deepened  the  hostility  of  the  son. 

When  lepidus,  b.  c.  77,  endeavoured  to  succeed 
to  the  leadership  which  had  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Sulla,  Brutus  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  forces  in  Cisalpine  Caul ;  and,  at  Mutinn,  he 
for  some  time  withstood  the  attack  of  Pompey's 
hitherto  victorious  army ;  but,  at  length,  either 
finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  betrayed,  or 
voluntarily  determining  to  change  sides,  he  put 
himself  and  his  troops  in  the  power  of  Pompey,  on 
the  understanding  that  their  lives  should  be  spared, 
and,  sending  a  few  horsemen  before  him,  retired  to 
the  small  town  of  Rhegium  near  the  Padua.  There, 
on  the  next  day,  he  was  slain  by  one  (Jcminius, 
who  was  sent  by  Pompey  for  that  purpose.  Pom- 
pey (who  had  forwarded  despatches  on  successive 
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days  to  the  senate  to  announce  first  the  surrender 
and  then  the  death  of  Brutus)  was  much  and  justly 
blamed  for  this  cruel  and  perfidious  act.  (PluL 
Pnmp.  16;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  111  ;  Li  v.  EpU. 
90.) 

21.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  the  son  of  No.  20,  by 
Servilia,  was  born  in  the  autumn  of  b  c.  85.  He 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  his  uncle  Q.  Servilius 
Caepio,  which  must  have  happened  before  a.  c. 
49,  and  hence  he  is  sometimes  called  Caepio  or  Q. 
Caepio  Brutus,  especially  in  public  documents,  on 
coins,  and  inscriptions.  (On  the  coin  annexed  the 


Inscription  on  the  reverse  is  Caxpio  Brutus  Pro- 
cos.)  He  lost  his  father  at  the  early  age  of  eight 
years,  but  his  mother,  Servilia,  assisted  by  her  two 
brothers,  continued  to  conduct  his  education  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  he  acquired  an  extraordinary 
love  for  learning,  which  he  never  lost  in  after-life. 
M.  Porcius  Cato  became  his  great  political  model, 
though  in  his  moral  conduct  he  did  not  follow  his 
example.  In  59,  when  J.  Caesar  was  consul  and 
■  had  to  silence  some  young  and  vehement  republi- 
cans, L.  VcttiuB  on  the  instigation  of  the  tribune, 
P.  Vatinius,  denounced  Brutus  as  an  accomplice  in 
a  conspiracy  against  Pompey's  life  ;  but  as  it 
was  well  known  that  Brutus  was  perfectly  in- 
nocent, Caesar  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution.  When 
it  was  thought  necessary  in  58  to  remove  from 
Rome  some  of  the  leading  republicans,  Cato  was 
sent  to  Cyprus,  and  Brutus  accomjianied  him. 
After  his  return  to  Rome,  Brutus  seems  for  some 
years  to  have  taken  no  part  in  public  proceedings, 
and  not  to  have  attached  himself  to  any  party.  In 
53  he  followed  Appius  Claudius,  whose  daughter 
Claudia  he  had  married,  to  Cilicia,  where  he  did 
not  indeed,  like  his  father-in-law,  plunder  the  pro- 
vincials, but  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
lend  out  money  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest. 
He  probably  did  not  returu  to  Rome  till  51. 
During  his  absence  Cicero  had  defended  Milo,  and 
Brutus  also  now  wrote  a  speech,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  Milo  not  only  deserved  no 
punishment,  but  ought  to  be  rewarded  for  having 
murdered  Clodius.  This  circumstance,  together 
with  Cicero's  becoming  the  successor  of  Appius 
Claudius  in  Cilicia,  brought  about  a  6ort  of  con- 
nexion between  Cicero  and  Brutus,  though  each 
disliked  the  sentiments  of  the  other.  Cicero, 
wheu  in  Cilicia,  took  care  that  the  money  which 
Brutus  had  lent  was  rcoaid  him,  but  at  the  same 
time  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  transgress  ng  the 
laws  of  usury,  at  wnich  Brutus,  who  did  not  re- 
ceive as  high  a  percentage  as  he  hud  expected, 
appears  to  have  been  greatly  offended.  In  50 
Brutus  defended  Appius  Claudius,  against  whom 
two  serious  charges  were  brought,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  him  acquitted. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  49  between  Cae- 
sar and  Pompcy,  it  was  believed  that  Bnitus  would 
join  the  party  of  Caesar ;  but  Brutus,  who  saw  in 
Pompcy  the  champion  of  the  aristocracy,  suppressed 
his  personal  feeling  towards  the  murderer  of  his  fa- 


ther, and  followed  the  example  of  Cato,  who  da» 
dared  for  Pompcy.     Brutus,  however,  did  not 
accompany  Cato,  but  went  with  P.  Sextius  to 
Cilicia,  probably  to  arrange  matters  with  his 
debtors  in  Asia,  and  to  make  preparations  for  the 
war.    In  48,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  en- 
gagements in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dyrrhachiun, 
and  Pompcy  treated  him  with  great  distinction 
In  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Caesar  gave  orders  nol 
to  kill  Brutus,  probably  for  the  sake  of  Servilia, 
who  implored  Caesar  to  spare  him.  (PluL  Brut.  5.) 
After  the  battle,  Brutus  escaped  to  Larissa,  but  did 
not  follow  Pompcy  any  further.    Here  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Caesar  soliciting  his  pardon,  which  was 
generously  granted  by  the  conqueror,  who  even 
invited  Brutus  to  come  to  him.    Brutus  obeyed, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch  {Brut.  6),  he  in- 
formed Caesar  of  Pompey's  flight  to  Egypt.  At 
Caesar  did  not  require  Brutus  to  fight  against  hi* 
former  friends,  he  withdrew  from  the  war,  and 
spent  his  time  cither  in  Greece  or  at  Rome  in  hit 
favourite  literary  pursuits.    He  did  not  join  Cae- 
sar again  till  the  autumn  of  47  at  Nicaea  in  Bithy- 
nia,  on  which  occasion  he  endeavoured  to  interfere 
with  the  conqueroron  behalf  of  a  friend  of  kingDeio- 
tarus,  but  Caesar  refused  to  comply  with  the  request. 
In  the  year  following  Brutus  was  made  governor 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  though  he  had  been  neither 
praetor  nor  consul  ;  and  he  continued  to  serve  the 
dictator  Caesar,  although  the  latter  was  making  war 
against  Brutus's  own  relatives  in  Africa.  The 
provincials  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  were  delighted  with 
the  mild  treatment  and  justice  of  Brutus,  whom 
they  honoured  with  public  monuments  :  Caesar 
too  afterward*  testified  his  satisfaction  with  his 
administration.    As  his  province  was  far  from  the 
scene  of  war,  Brutus  as  usual  devoted  his  time  to 
study.    At  this  time,  Cicero  made  him  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  treatise  which  bears  the  name 
of  Brutus,  and  in  46  he  dedicated  to  him  his 
Orator.    In  45,  Brutus  was  succeeded  in  his  pro- 
vince by  C.  Vibius  Pansa,  but  did  not  go  to  Rome 
immediately.    Before  his  return,  he  published  his 
eulogy  on  Cato,  in  which  Cicero  found  sentiments 
that  hurt  his  vanity,  as  his  suppression  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline  was  not  spoken  of  in  the  terms 
he  would  have  liked.    Accordingly,  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  Brutus  at  one  of  his  country-scats  near 
Rome,  a  certain  degree  of  coldness  and  want  of 
confidence  existed  between  the  two,  although  they 
wrote  letters  to  each  other,  and  Cicero,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Atticus,  even  dedicated  to  him  his  work 
De  Finilmt.    About  this  time,  Bnitus  divorced 
Claudia,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
he  wished  to  marry  Portia,  the  daughter  of  Cato. 
After  the  close  of  Caesar's  war  in  Spain,  Brutus 
went  from  Rome  to  meet  him,  and,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  returned  to  the  city  with  him. 

In  44  Brutus  was  praetor  urbanus,and  C.Cassius, 
who  had  been  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  praetorship,  was  as  much  enraged  against 
Brutus  as  ngninst  the  dictator.  Caesar  promised 
Brutus  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and  also  held 
out  to  him  hopes  of  the  consulship.  Up  to  this 
time  Brutus  had  borne  Caesar's  dictatorship  with- 
out expressing  the  least  displeasure ;  he  had  served 
the  dictator  and  paid  homage  to  him,  nor  had  he 
thought  it  contrary  to  his  republican  principles  to 
accept  favours  and  offices  from  him.  Hit  change 
of  mind  which  took  place  at  this  time  was  not  the 
result  of  his  reflections  or  principles,  but  of  tbs> 
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which  Cassius  exercised  over  him.  He 
persuaded  by  Cassius  to  join  the  conspirators 
who  murdered  Caesar  on  the  15th  of  March,  44. 
After  the  deed  was  perpetrated  he  went  to  the 
forum  to  address  the  people,  but  found  no  favour. 
The  senate,  indeed,  pardoned  the  murderers,  but 
this  was  only  a  farce  played  by  M.  Antony  to  ob- 
tain their  sanction  of  the  J  ulian  laws.    '1  he  mur- 
derers then  assembled  the  people  on  the  capitol, 
and  Brutus  in  his  speech  promised  that  they  should 
leceive  all  that  Caesar  had  destined  for  them.  All 
parties   were   apparently   reconciled.     But  the 
arrangements  which  Antony  made  for  the  funeml 
of  Caesar,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  people 
made  an  assault  upon  the  houses  of  the  conspira- 
tors, shewed  them  clearly  the  intentions  of  Antony. 
Brutus  withdrew  into  the  country,  and  during  his 
stay  there  he  gave,  in  the  month  of  July,  most 
splendid  Ludi  Apollinores,  hoping  thereby  to  turn 
the  disposition  of  the  people  in  his  favour.  But 
in  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  as  Antony  as- 
sumed a  threatening  position,  he  sailed  in  Sep- 
tember to  Athens  with  the  intention  of  taking 
possession  of  the  province  of  Macedonia,  which 
Caesar  had  assigned  him,  and  of  repelling  force  by 
force.    After  staying  at  Athens  a  short  time  in 
the  company  of  philosophers  and  several  young 
Ramans  who  attached  themselves  to  his  cause,  and 
after  receiving  a  very  Large  sum  of  money  from  the 
quaestor  M.    Appuleius,  who  brought   it  from 
Asia,  Brutus  intended  to  proceed  to  Macedonia. 
But  the  senate  had  now  assigned  this  province  to 
Antony,  who,  however,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  transferred  it  to  his  brother,  the  praetor  C. 
Antonius.     Before,  however,  the  latter  arrived, 
Brutus,  who  had  been  joined  by  the  scattered 
troops  of  Pompey,  inarched  into  Macedonia,  where 
he  was  received  by  Q.  Hortensius,  the  son  of  the 
orator,  as  his  legitimate  successor.    Brutus  found 
an  abundance  of  arms,  and  the  troops  stationed  in 
Illyricum,  as  well  as  several  other  legions,  joined 
him.    C.  Antonius,  who  also  arrived  in  the  mean- 
time, was  unable  to  advance  beyond  the  coast  of 
Illyricum,  and  at  the  beginning  of  48  was  besieged 
in  Apollonia  and  compelled  to  surrender.  Brutus 
disregarded  all  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  re- 
solved to  act  for  himself.     While  Octavionus  in 
the  month  of  August  43  obtained  the  condemnation 
of  Caesar's  murderers,  Brutus  was  engaged  in  a 
war  against  some  Thracian  tribes  to  procure  money 
for  himself  and  booty  for  his  soldiers.    About  this 
time  he  assumed  the  title  imperator,  which,  to- 
gether with  his  portrait,  appear  on  many  of  his 
coins.    The  things  which  were  going  on  mean- 
time in  Italy  seemed  to  affect  neither  Brutus  nor 
Cassius,  but  after  the  triumvirate  was  establish- 
ed, Brutus  began  to  prepare  for  war.  Instead, 
however,  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  landing  on  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  sea,  Brutus 
nnd  Cassius  separated  their  forces  and  ravaged 
Rhodes  and  Lycio.     Loaded  with  booty,  Brutus 
nnd  Cassius  met  again  at  Sardis  in  the  beginning 
of  42,  but  it  was  only  the  fear  of  the  triumvirs 
that  prevented  them  from  falling  out  with  each 
other.    Their  carelessness  was  indeed  so  great, 
that  only  a  small  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Ionian  sea 
under  the  command  of  Statius  Murcus.  Before 
leaving  Asia,  Brutus  had  a  dream  which  foreboded 
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while  Cassius  was  defeated  by  Antony.  But  in  a 
second  battle,  about  twenty  days  later,  Btutus 
was  defeated  and  fell  upon  his  own  sword. 

From  his  first  visit  to  Asia,  Brutus  appears  a* 
a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  he  afterwards 
increased  it  by  lending  money  upon  interest.  He 
possessed  an  extraordinary  memory  and  a  still  more 
extraordinary  imagination,  which  led  him  into 
superstitions  differing  only  from  those  of  the  multi- 
tude by  a  strange  admixture  of  philosophy.  He  was 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  mankind  and  the  world, 
whence  he  was  never  able  to  foresee  the  course  of 
things,  and  was  ever  surprised  at  the  results.  Hence 
also  his  want  of  independent  judgment  The  quan- 
tity of  his  varied  knowledge,  which  he  had  acquired 
by  extensive  reading  and  his  intercourse  with  philo- 
sophers, was  beyond  his  control,  and  was  rather  an 
encumbenuice  to  him  than  anything  else.  Nothing 
had  such  charms  for  him  as  study,  which  he  prose- 
cuted by  day  and  night,  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
made  abridgements  of  the  historical  works  of  C.  Fan- 
niusand  Caclius  Antipater,and  on  the  eve  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalus  he  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  in 
making  an  abridgement  of  Polybius.  He  also  wrote 
several  philosophical  treatises,  among  which  we  hare 
mention  of  those  On  Duties,  On  Puticnce,  and  On 
Virtue.   The  bei«t  of  his  literary  productions  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  been  his  orations,  though 
they  are  censured  as  having  been  too  dry  and 
serious,  and  deficient  in  animation.  Nothing  would 
enable  us  so  much  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  his 
character  as  his  letters,  but  we  unfortunately  pos- 
sess only  a  few  (among  those  of  Cicero),  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  acknowledged,  and  a  few 
passages  of  others  quoted  by  Plutarch.   (Brmt.  2, 
22,  Vie.  45.)    Kven  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  (Brui. 
53)  there  seem  to  have  existed  forged  letters  of 
Brutus;  nnd  the  two  books  of**  Epistolae  ad  Bru- 
tum,*"  usually  printed  among  the  works  of  Cicero, 
are  unquestionably  the  fabrications  of  a  later  time. 
The  name  of  Brutus,  his  fatal  deed,  his  fortune* 
and  personal  character,  offered  great  temptations 
for  the  forgery  of  such  documents  ;  but  these  let- 
ters contain  gross  blunders  in  history  and  chrono- 
logy, to  which  attention  was  first  drawn  by  Fjwsmus 
of  Rotterdam.  (Ejn»i.  i.  1.)    Brutus  is  also  said  to 
have  attempted  to  write  poetry,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  possessed  much  merit.    (Cicero,  in 
the  passages  collected  in  Orelli's  Onomast.  Tull.  ii. 
pp.  319 — 324  ;  Plut.  Life  ofliruttu;  Appian,  B.  V. 
ii.  11— iv.  132  ;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  xli.— xlviii.  Re- 
specting his  oratory  and  the  extant  fragments  of 
it,  see  Meyer,  Oral.  Rom.  Fnupn.  p.  443,  &c,  2nd 
edit.  ;  comp.  Wcichert,  Poet.  Lai.  Reliq.  p.  125  ; 
Drumann,  G'etch.  Hotnt,  iv.  pp.  18 — 44.) 

BRY  AXIS  (Bprfa^n),  an  Athenian  statuary  in 
stone  and  metal,  cost  a  bronze  statue  of  Selcucus, 
king  of  Syria  (Plin.  //.  A',  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19).  and, 
together  with  Scopas,  Timotheus,  and  I^eochnres, 
udorned  the  Mausoleum  with  bas-reliefs.  (Plin. 
//.  A',  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.)  He  must  have  lived  accord- 
ingly B.  c.  372—312.  (Sillig.  Cutal.  Art.  $.  r.) 
Besides  the  two  works  above  mentioned,  Bryaxis 
executed  five  colossal  statues  at  Rhodes  (Plin. 
//.  N.  xxxiv.  7.  s.  1 8),  an  Asclepios  (//.  N.  xxxiv. 
8.  s.  19),  a  Liber,  father  of  Cnidus  (//.  A',  xxxvi. 
5),  and  a  statue  of  Pasiphae.  (Tntian.  ad  Crate. 
54.)    If  we  believe  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (/ 


his  ruin  at  Philippi,  and  in  the  autumn  of  42  the  p.  30,  c),  Bryaxis  attained  so  high  a  degree  of  per- 
battle  of  Philippi  was  fought.  In  the  first  engage-  ;  fection,  that  two  statues  of  his  were  ascribed  by 
meat  Biutus  conquered  the  army  of  Octavianus,   aoiue  to  Phidias.  [W.  I  ] 
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BRYE'NNIUS,  JOSE'PHUS  0»«1<P  IW*- 
rioi),  a  Greek  priest  and  eloquent  preacher,  died 
between  a.  n.  1431  and  1438.  lie  is  the  author 
of  a  great  number  of  treatises  on  ruligious  subjects, 
as  well  as  of  several  letters  to  distinguished  persons 
of  his  time  respecting  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
matters.  His  works  were  first  published  under  the 
title  uiJ«<n)^  (xovaxov  tou  Bpvtyvtou  rd  tiptSirra 
St  iirifi^Ktias  Evy*yluv,  AicuroVot;  Trjt  Bou\yap*iat, 
ijStj  r6  wp&Tov  riiwoit  *Kh6d*vrcL?*  three  volumes, 
8vo.  Leipzig,  1768 — 1784.  This  edition  contains 
only  the  Greek  text  Eugenius,  diaconus  in  Bul- 
garia, was  in  possession  of  a  fine  manuscript  of  the 
works  of  Bryennius,  and  he  is  the  author  of  a  life 
of  Bryennius  contained  in  the  preface  to  the  Leip- 
zig edition.  The  works  of  Bryennius  were  known 
and  published  in  extracts  long  before  the  complete 
edition  of  them  appeared.  Leo  Allatius  refers  to, 
and  gives  extracts  from,  several  of  his  treatises, 
such  as  "Orationes  II  de  Futuro  Judicio  et  Sem- 
pitcrna  Beatitudine,"  in  which  the  author  main- 
tained peculiar  views  respecting  purgatory  ;  uOra- 
tio  de  Sancta  Trinitate ;"  **  Oratio  de  Transfigura- 
tione  Domini ;"  *  Oratio  de  Domini  Crucifixione  ;" 
&c.  The  style  of  Bryennius  is  remarkably  pure 
for  his  time.  (  Leo  Allat.  De  Libris  et  Heiius  Ecdes. 
Grate,  parsi.  pp.  136, 141, 143, 237,  &c,  311, 339- 
343,  De  Consensu  Utrituqme  Rcdeinae,  pp.  529,  837, 
863,  Ac.;  Cave,  Hist,  titer.  Apjx-ndi*,  p.  121;  Fa- 
bric. Bill.  Gnuc  xi.  p.  659,  &c.)         [W.  P.] 

BRYE'NNIUS,  MA'NUEL  (Mavou^K  Bpw«V- 
Kiot),  a  Greek  writer  on  music,  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  one  Manuel  Bryennius,  the  contemporary 
of  the  emperor  Andronicus  I.,  who  reigned  from 
1282  till  1328.  Bryennius  wrote  'A^omd,  or  a 
commentary  on  the  theory  of  music,  which  is  di- 
vided into  three  books,  in  the  first  of  which  he 
frequently  dwells  upon  the  theory  of  Euclid,  while 
in  the  second  and  third  books  he  has  chiefly  in 
view  that  of  Ptolemy  the  musician.  The  learned 
Mcibomius  intended  to  publish  this  work,  and  to 
add  it  to  his  "Antiquae  Musicae  Autores  Septcm," 
Amsterdam,  1 652  ;  but  he  was  prevented  from  ac- 
complishing his  purpose.  The  "  Harmonica"  hav- 
ing attracted  the  attention  of  John  Wall  is,  who 
perused  the  Oxford  MSS.,  he  published  it  in  1680 
together  with  the  "  Harmonica "  of  Ptolemy  and 
some  other  ancient  musicians ;  he  also  added  a  Latin 
translation.  The  "Harmonica"  of  both  Bryen- 
nius and  Ptolemy  are  contained  in  the  third  volume 
of  Wallis's  works,  Oxford,  1699.  (Fabric.  BiU. 
Graee.  iii.  pp.  648,  649 ;  Labbe,  Biblioth.  Nov. 
MSS.  p.  118.)  [W.  P.] 

BRYE'NNIUS,  NICE'PHORUS  (Nua,<p6pos 
Upvtwtos),  the  accomplished  husband  of  Anna 
Comnena,  was  born  at  Orestias  in  Macedonia  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian 
aera.  He  was  the  son,  or  more  probably  the  ne- 
phew, of  another  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  who  is  re- 
nowned in  Byzantine  history  as  one  of  the  first 
generals  of  his  time,  and  who,  having  revolted 
against  the  emperor  Michael  VII.  Ducas  Parapi- 
naces,  assumed  the  imperial  title  at  Dyrrhachium 
in  1071.  Popular  opinion  was  in  favour  of  the 
usurper,  but  he  had  to  contend  with  a  third  rival, 
Nicephorus  Botaniates,  who  was  supported  by  the 
aristocracy  and  clergy,  and  who  succeeded  in  de- 
posing Michael  and  in  becoming  recognized  as  em- 
peror under  the  name  of  Nicephorus  III.  The 
contest  then  lay  between  Nicephorus  Botaniates 
and  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  against  whom  the  for- 


mer sent  an  army  commanded  by  Alexis  C-Mcoenns. 
who  afterwards  became  emperor.  Bryeni.'us  was 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Alexis  near  Cala- 
brya  in  Thrace :  he  was  treated  by  the  victor  with 
kindness;  but  Basil,  the  emperor's  minister,  order- 
ed his  eyes  to  be  put  out  His  son,  or  nephew, 
the  subject  of  this  article,  escaped  the  fate  of  his 
relative;  mid  no  sooner  had  Alexis  Comuenus  as- 
cended the  throne  (1081),  than  the  name  of  Bry- 
ennius became  conspicuous  as  the  emperor's  most 
faithful  friend. 

Bryennius  was  not  only  distinguished  by  bodily 
beauty  and  military  talents,  but  also  by  his  learn- 
ing, the  affability  of  his  manners,  and  the  wisdom 
he  shewed  in  the  privy  council  of  the  emperor. 
During  the  first  differences  with  the  crusaders,  he 
was  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  throne ;  and, 
in  order  to  reward  him  for  his  eminent  services, 
Alexis  created  for  him  the  dignity  of  pnnhvperse- 
bastos — a  title  until  then  unknown  in  the  code  of 
Byzantine  ceremonies,  and  which  gave  the  bearer 
the  rank  of  Caesar.  But  Bryennius  is  also  called 
Caesar,  and  we  must  therefore  suppose  that  this 
title  was  formally  conferred  upon  him.  The  greatest 
mark  of  confidence,  however,  which  Alexis  bestow- 
ed upon  him  was  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  Anna 
Comnena,  with  whom  Bryennius  lived  in  happiness 
during  forty  years.  Bryennius  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  war  between  Alexis  and  Bohemond, 
prince  of  Antioch,  and  negotiated  the  peace  of  1 1 1)8 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  sovereign. 

Anna  Comnena  and  the  empress  Irene  tried  to 
persuade  the  emperor  to  name  Bryennius  hit 
successor;  but  Alexis  would  not  deprive  his  son 
John  of  his  natural  right*.  After  the  death  of 
Alexis  in  1118,  and  the  accession  of  John,  Anna 
and  Bryennius  conspired  against  the  young  em- 
peror, but  the  conspiracy  tailed.  [AnnaComn»na.] 
The  cause  of  its  failure  was  the  refusal  of  Bryen- 
nius to  act  in  the  decisive  moment,  for  which  ho 
was  severely  blamed  by  his  haughty  wife.  They 
were  punished  with  confiscation  of  their  estates 
and  banishment  to  Oenoc,  now  Unieh,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  where  they  led  a  retired  life  during  several 
years.  Bryennius  afterwards  recovered  the  favour 
of  the  emperor.  In  1137  he  went  to  Cilicia  and 
Syria  with  the  intention  of  relieving  the  siege  of 
Antioch  by  the  crusaders ;  but  ill  health  compelled 
him  to  return  to  Constantinople,  where  he  died 
soon  afterwards. 

Bryennius  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "TAif 
iaropias,  which  is  a  history  of  the  reign  of  the  em- 
perors Isaac  I.  Comnenus,  Constantine  XI.  Ducas, 
Roman  us  III.  Diogenes,  and  Michael  VII.  Ducas 
Parapinaces ;  his  intention  was  to  write  also  the 
history  of  the  following  emperors,  but  death  pre- 
vented him  from  carrying  his  design  into  execution. 
This  work,  which  is  divided  into  four  books,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Byzantine  histories,  and 
is  distinguished  by  the  clearness  of  the  narrative. 
Its  principal  value  arises  from  its  author  1  eing  not 
only  a  witness  but  also  one  of  the  chief  leaders  in 
the  events  which  he  relates,  and  from  his  being 
accustomed  to,  and  having  the  power  of  forming  a 
judgment  upon,  important  affairs.  The  editio  prin- 
ceps  forms  part  of  the  Paris  collection  of  the  Byzan- 
tines, and  was  published  by  Pierre  Poussinesat  the 
end  of  Procopius,  Paris,  1661,  fol.,  with  notes  and 
a  Latin  translation.  The  editor,  who  dedicated  the 
work  to  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  perused  two 
MSS.,  one  of  Cujas,  and  the  other  of  Favre  de  8l. 
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Join?.  DuCange  ho*  written  excellent  notes  upon  it, 
which  fonn  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Ciniiumus, 
Paris,  lfi70,  fol.  Cousin  (le  president)  translated 
it  into  French  in  his  usual  extravagant  and  inac- 
curate way,  which  induced  Gibhon  to  say,  "did  he 
ever  think  A  new  and  careful  edition  has  been 
published  by  Mcineke,  together  with  Ciunamus 
("Nicephori  Bryennii  Comnientarii,"  Bonn,  1836, 
Hvo.),  which  forms  part  of  the  Bonn  collection  of  the 
Byzantines.  It  contains  the  notes  of  Pierre  Pous- 
sines  and  Du  Cange,  and  the  Latin  translation  of 
the  former  revised  by  the  editor.  (Anna  Comnena, 
Alexia*;  Cinuamus,  i.  1-10;  Fabric.  iiiU.  (J rate. 
vii.  p.  674;  Hankius,</e  Bysant.  Iter.  Serif 4.  Graee^ 
pp.  492—507.)  [W.  P.] 

BR Y SON  (Bpujwv),  mentioned  by  Iamblichus 
(  Vii.  Pyth,  c.  23)  as  one  of  those  youths  whom 
Pythagoras  instructed  in  his  old  age.  He  was 
perhaps  the  name  writer  that  is  mentioned  in  the 
extract  from  Thcopompus  found  in  Athenaeus  (xi. 
p.  508),  where  Plato  is  charged  with  having  bor- 
rowed from  Bryson,  the  Heracleot,  and  others,  a 
great  deal  that  he  introduced  into  his  dialogues  as 
his  own.  A  saying  of  Bryson's  is  refuted  by  Aris- 
totle in  his  Itkei.  iii.  2,  13.  [A.*G.] 

BU'BARES  (Bovidprjs),  the  son  of  Megabazus, 
a  Persian,  was  sent  into  Macedonia  to  make  in- 
quiries after  the  missing  Persian  envoys,  whom 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas  I.,  had  caused  to 
be  murdered  at  his  father's  court,  about  B.  c.  507. 
Alexander  induced  Bubares  to  pass  the  matter 
over  in  silence,  by  giving  him  great  presents  and 
also  his  sister  Gygaea  in  marriage.  By  this  Gy- 
gaea Bubares  had  a  son,  who  was  called  Amyntas 
after  his  gtandfather.  (Herod,  v.  21,  viii.  136.) 

In  conjunction  with  Artochaees,  Bubares  super- 
intended the  construction  of  the  canal  which  Xerxes 
made  across  the  isthmus  of  Athoe.  (Herod,  vii. 22.) 

BUBASTIS  (rWS«m$),  an  Egyptian  divinity 
whom  the  Greeks  used  to  identity  with  their  own 
Artemis,  and  whose  genealogy  they  explain  ac- 
cordingly. (Herod,  ii.  137,  156  ;  Stcph.  Byz,  t.v. 
Boi&aoTos.)  She  was  a  daughter  of  Osiris  and 
I  sis,  and  sister  of  Hnrus  (Apollo).  Her  mother, 
I  sis,  entrusted  Bubastis  and  Horus  to  Buto,  to 
protect  them  from  Typhon.  In  the  town  of  Buto 
there  was  a  temple  of  Bubastis  and  Horus,  but  the 
principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Bubastis  was  in 
the  town  of  Bubastus  or  Bubastis.  Here  her 
sanctuary  was  surrounded  by  two  canals  of  the 
Nile,  and  it  was  distinguished  for  its  beautiful 
situation  as  well  as  for  the  style  of  the  building. 
(Herod,  ii.  137,  138.)  An  annual  festival  was 
celebrated  to  the  goddess  here,  which  was  attend- 
ed by  immense  crowds  of  people  (Herodotus,  ii. 
60,  estimates  their  number  at  700,000),  and  was 
spent  in  great  merriment  But  the  particulars,  as 
well  as  the  object  of  the  solemnity,  arc  not  known, 
though  the  worship  of  Bubastis  continued  to  a  very 
late  time.  ( Ov.  Met.  hr.  687  ;  Gratius,  De.  Venat. 
42.)  The  animal  sacred  to  Bubastis  was  the  cat ; 
and  according  to  Stephanns  of  Byzantium,  the 
i..imc  Bubastis  itself  signified  a  cat.  When  caU 
died  they  were  carefully  embalmed  and  conveyed 
to  Bubastis.  (Herod,  ii.  67.)  The  goddess  herself 
was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  cat,  or  of  a  female 
with  the  head  of  a  cat,  and  some  specimens  of  such 
representations,  though  not  many,  are  still  extant. 
This  is  explained  in  the  legend  of  Bubastis  by  the 
story,  that  when  the  gods  fled  from  Typhon,  Bu- 
bastis  (Artemis,   Diana)   concealed   herself  by 
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assuming  the  appearance  of  a  cat.  (Ov.  Met.  v. 
329  ;  Anton.  Lib.  28.)  But  it  seems  more 
Lftural  to  suppose  here,  as  in  other  instances  of 
Egyptian  religion,  that  the  worship  of  Bukistis 
was  originally  the  worship  of  the  cat  itself,  which 
was  subsequently  refined  into  a  mere  symbol  of 
the  goddess.  The  fact  that  the  ancients  identify 
Bubastis  with  Artemis  or  Diana  is  to  us  a  point  at 
great  difficulty,  since  the  information  which  we 
possess  respecting  the  Egyptian  goddess  present* 
little  or  no  resemblance  between  the  two  divinities. 
The  only  point  that  might  seem  to  account  for  the 
identification,  is,  that  Bubastis,  like  Artemis,  was 
regarded  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  The  cat 
also  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  stand  in  some 
relation  to  the  moon,  for  Plutarch  (De  h.  et  ()*. 
63)  says,  that  the  cat  was  the  symbol  of  the  moon 
on  account  of  her  different  colours,  her  busy 
ways  at  night,  aud  her  giving  birth  to  28  young 
oueB  during  the  course  of  her  life,  which  is  exactly 
the  number  of  the  phases  of  the  moon.  (Corap. 
Phot.  BiU.  p.  343,  a.,  cd.  Bekker  ;  Deinetcr.  PhaL 
n«pi  'Ef>/Mjf.  §  159,  ed.  Oxford.)  It  might,  there- 
fore, seem  that  Bubastis,  being  the  daughter  of 
Osiris  (the  sun)  and  Isis  (the  moon),  was  con- 
sidered as  the  symbol  of  the  new  moon.  But  tho 
interpretation  given  by  Plutarch  cannot  bo  regard- 
ed as  decisive,  for  in  another  passage  (De  It.  et 
Ot.  74)  he  gives  a  different  account  of  the  sym- 
bolical meaning  of  the  cat.  Another  point  in 
which  some  think  that  Bubastis  and  Artemis 
coincide,  is  the  identity  of  the  two  with  Eileithyia. 
But  although  Artemis  and  Eileithyia  may  have 
been  the  same,  it  does  not  follow  that  Bubastis 
and  Eileithyia  were  likewise  identical,  and  origi- 
nally thev  must  have  been  different,  as  the  mode 
ot  worship  ot  the  latter  was  incompatible  with  the 
religion  of  the  Egyptians.  (Manetho,  tip.  J'lut.  De 
It.  et  Ot.  73  ;  Herod,  ii.  45  ;  Macrob.  i.  7.)  Wo 
must,  therefore,  be  contented  with  knowing  the 
simple  fact,  that  the  Greeks  identified  the  Egyp- 
tian Bubastis  with  their  own  Artemis,  and  that  in 
later  times,  when  the  attributes  of  different  divini- 
ties were  exchanged  in  various  ways,  the  features 
peculiar  to  Eileithyia  were  transferred  to  Bubastis 
(Anlhul.  Grace,  xi.  81)  and  Isis.  (Ov.  Amor.  ii. 
13.)  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  xiii.  3.  §2)  mentions 
Bubastis  with  the  surname  (fyp/o,  or  the  rustic,  who 
had  a  temple  near  Leontopolis  in  the  nuiuos  of 
Heliopolis,  which  had  fallen  into  decay  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philoroetor,  (Comp.  Jablon- 
sky  J 'a  nth.  Ae*j.  iii.  3  ;  Pignorius,  Esposit.  Tub. 
Isiaear,  p.  66,  ed.  Amstelod.)  [L.  S.] 

BUBO'NA.  The  Romans  had  two  divinities 
whom  they  believed  to  be  tho  protectors  of  6tables, 
viz.  Bubona  and  Epona,  the  former  being  the  pro- 
tectress of  oxen  and  cows,  and  the  latter  of  horses. 
Small  figures  of  these  divinities  were  placed  in 
niches  made  in  the  wall  (aediculae),  or  in  the  pillar 
supporting  the  roof ;  sometimes,  also,  they  were 
only  painted  over  the  manger.  (August in.  De  Civ. 
Dei,  lv.  34  ;  TertulL  Apoltxj.  16  ;  Minuc.  FeL  (Xt. 
28  ;  Apul.  Met.  p.  60  ;  Juvciu  viii.  157.)    [L.  S.] 

BUBULCUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Junia 
gens.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xviii.  37  ;  comp.  PluU  Poplie. 
11.)  There  are  only  two  persons  of  this  family 
mentioned,  both  of  whom  bear  the  name  of  Brutus 
also  ;  of  these,  one  is  called  in  the  Fasti  Capitolini 
Bubulcus  Brutus,  and  the  other  Brutus  Bubulcus : 
they  may  therefore  have  belonged  to  the  Bruli, 
and  not  to  a  distinct  family  of  the  Junia  gens. 
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1.  C.  Junics  C.  p.  C.  n.  Buai'i.oi:s  Brutus, 
wits  consul  b.  c.  317  and  again  in  313,  iu  the  lat- 
ter of  which  years  Saticula  was  founded.  (Li v.  ix. 
20,  21,  28  ;  Diod.  xix.  17,  77;  Fcstus,  ».  e.  Sati- 
ctda.)  He  was  magister  equitum  in  312  to  the 
dictator  C.  Sulpicius  Longus  (Fatt.  Capit)  and  not 
dictator,  aa  he  is  erroneously  called  by  Livy  (ix. 
29).  He  was  consul  a  third  time  in  311,  and 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  Samnites  with  great 
success.  He  retook  Cluvia,  which  the  Samnites 
had  wrested  from  the  Romans,  and  thence  march- 
ed to  Bcrianum,  which  also  fell  into  his  hands. 
In  his  return  from  Brvianum,  he  was  surprised  in 
a  narrow  pass  by  the  Samnites ;  but,  after  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  them, 
and  slew  20,000  of  the  enemy.  It  must  have 
been  on  this  occasion  that  he  vowed  a  temple  to 
Safety,  which  he  afterwards  dedicated  in  his  dic- 
tatorship. In  consequence  of  this  victory,  he  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  a  triumph.  (Liv.  ix.  30,  31; 
Diod.  xx.  3  ;  Fast.  Capitol.)  In  309  he  was  again 
magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  L.  Papirius  Car- 
tor  (Liv.  ix.  38),  and  in  307  obtained  the  censor- 
ship with  L.  Valerius  Maxiraus.  During  his  cen- 
sorship he  contracted  for  the  building  of  the  temple 
of  Safety  which  he  had  vowed  in  his  consulship, 
and  he  and  his  colleague  had  roads  made  at  the 
public  expense.  They  also  expelled  L.  Antonius 
from  the  senate.  (Liv.  ix.  43;  Val.  Max.  ii.  9. 
§  2.)  Finally,  in  302,  he  was  appointed  dictator 
when  the  Aequians  renewed  the  war,  as  a  general 
rising  of  the  surrounding  nations  was  feared.  Bu- 
bulcus  defeated  the  Aequians  at  the  first  encounter, 
and  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  seven  days ; 
but  he  did  not  lay  down  his  dictatorship  till  he 
had  dedicated  the  temple  of  Safety  which  he  had 
vowed  in  his  consulship.  The  walls  of  this  temple 
were  adorned  with  paintings  by  C.  Fabius  Pictor, 
which  probably  represented  the  battle  he  had  gained 
over  the  Samnites.  (Liv.  x.  1  ;  VaL  Max.  viii.  14. 
S  6 ;  Plin.  xxxv.  4.  s.  7.)  The  festival  to  com- 
memorate the  dedication  of  this  temple  was  cele- 
brated, in  Cicero's  time,  on  the  Nones  of  Sex  til  is. 
(Cic  ad  Att.  iv.  1.) 

2.  C.  Junius  C.  p.  C.  n.  Brutus  Bubulcur, 
consul  B.  c.  291  (Liv.  xvii.  6),  and  again  in  277. 
In  the  latter  year,  he  and  his  colleague  P.  Corne- 
lius Rufinus  were  sent  into  Samnium,  and  sus- 
tained a  repulse  in  an  attack  upon  the  Samnites 
in  the  mountains.  Their  loss  upon  this  occasion 
led  to  a  quarrel  between  the  consuls,  who  sepa- 
rated in  consequence.  Zonaras  says,  that  Bubul- 
cus  remained  in  Samnium,  while  Rufinus  marched 
into  Locania  and  Bruttium :  but,  according  to  the 
Capitoline  Fasti,  which  ascribe  a  triumph  over  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttians  to  Bubulcua,  the  contrary 
must  have  been  the  case.  (Zonar.  viii.  6.) 

BUCA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Aennlia 
gens,  known  to  us  chiefly  from  coins. 
'  1.  L.  Abmilius  Buca,  the  father  (A scon,  in 
Scaur,  p.  29,  ed.  Orelli),  is  supposed  to  have  been 
quaestor  under  Sulla,  and  to  have  struck  the  an- 
nexed coin  to  commemorate  the  dream  which  Sulla 
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had  on  his  approach  to  Rome  from  Nola,  in  u,  c 
83.  (Plut.  Sill  9.)  On  the  obverse  is  the  bead 
of  Venus,  with  l.  bvca  ;  on  the  reverse  a  man 
sleeping,  to  whom  Diana  appears  with  Victory. 
(Eckhel,  v.  p.  121.) 

2.  L.  Abmilius  Buca,  the  son,  supplicated  the 
judges  on  behalf  of  M.  Scaurus  at  his  trial  in  a.  c. 
54.  (Ascon.  /.  e.)  The  following  coin  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  him,  on  the  obverse  of  which  is  the 
head  of  Caesar,  with  pbrpktvo  caxsar,  and  on 
the  reverse  Venus  seated  holding  a  small  statue  of 
Victory,  with  the  inscription  L.  buca.  There  are 
several  other  coins  belonging  to  this  Buca,  on  some 
of  which  we  find  the  inscription,  l.  abmilius 
buca  uivir,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  be 
was  a  triumvir  of  the  mint.  (Eckhel,  vi.  pp.  8,  9.) 


M.  BUCCULEIUS,  a  Roman,  not  unversed  in 
legal  studies,  although,  in  the  treatise  De  Orator* 
(L  39),  Cicero  puts  into  the  mouth  of  L.  Crassus  a 
rather  sarcastic  sketch  of  his  character.  Bucculeins 
is  there  described  by  Crassus  as  familiarit  nntter% 
Hftpte  meo  judicio  stultus,  el  no  vatde  $apim*.  An 
anecdote  is  then  given  of  his  want  of  legal  caution. 
Upon  the  conveyance  of  a  house  to  L.  Fufius,  he 
covenanted  that  the  lights  should  remain  in  the 
state  in  which  they  then  were.  Accordingly  Fufius, 
whenever  any  building  however  distant  was  raised 
which  could  be  seen  from  the  house,  commenced 
an  action  against  Bucculeius  for  a  breach  of  agree- 
ment [J-  T.  G.] 

BUCILIA'NUS,  one  of  Caesar's  assassins,  b.c 
44  (Cic  ad  Att.  xv.  17,  xvi.  4),  is  called  Buco- 
lianus  by  Appian  {B.C.  ii.  113,  117),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  he  had  been  one  of  Caesar's  friends. 

BUCO'LION  (BowcoAwv),  a  son  of  Laomedon 
and  the  nymph  Calybe,  who  had  several  sons  by 
Abarbarea.  (Horn.  1L  vi.  21,  Ac;  Apollod.  iii. 
12.  §  3  ;  Abarbarea.)  Ther*  are  two  other 
mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  iu. 
8.  §  1 ;  Pnus.  viii.  5.  §  5.)  [L.  S-1 

BU'COLUS  (BowroAor),  two  mythical  per- 
sonages, one  a  son  of  Heracles,  and  the  other  of 
Hippocoon.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8,  iii.  10.  §  5.)  [L.S.J 

BUDEIA  (Bov3f»a).    1.  [Athena.] 

2.  A  Boeotian  woman,  the  wife  of  Ctymenus 
and  mother  of  Erginus,  from  whom  the  town  of 
Budcion  derived  iu  name.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
1076.)  From  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rho- 
dins  (i.  185),  it  appears  that  she  was  the  same  m 
Buzyge.  Others  derived  the  name  of  the  town  of 
Budeion  from  an  Argive  hero,  Budeios.  (Eustath. 
/.  c. ;  Steph.  Byz.  *.  v.  Bw8«io.)  [L.  S.] 

BULARCHUS,  a  very  old  painter  of  Asia 
Minor,  whose  picture  representing  the  defeat  of  the 
Magnesians  (Maynetum  proelium^  Plin.  //.  N. 
xxxv.  34  ;  Magnetum  exctdiunty  lb.  vii.  39)  is  said 
to  have  been  paid  by  Candaules,  king  of  Lydia. 
with  so  much  gold  as  was  required  to  cover  the 
whole  of  iU  large  surface.  This  is  cither  a  mistake 
of  Pliny,  since  Candaules  died  in  b.  c.  716,  and 
the  only  destruction  of  Magnesia  that  is  known  of 
took  place  after  B.  c.  676  (see  Heyne,  Art.  Tem- 
por.  Optuc  v.  p.  349) ;  or,  what  is  more  probable. 
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the  whole  story  is  fictitious,  u  Welcker  has  shewn. 
{Archie  fur  PhilU.  1880,  No*.  9  and  10.)  [W.  I.] 
BULBUS,  a  Roman  senator  and  au  unprincipled 
man,  was  one  of  the  judtces  at  the  trial  of  Oppia- 
nicus.  Statenua,  another  of  the  judices  at  the  trial, 
had  received  a  sum  of  money  to  secure  the  acquit- 
tal of  Oppianicus ;  but,  although  Bulbus  hod  ob- 
tained a  share  of  it,  he  and  Staienus  condemned 
Oppianicus.  Bulbus  was  afterwards  condemned 
en  a  charge  of  treason  {rnajesta»)  for  attempting  to 
corrupt  a  legion  in  IUyricuin.  (Cic  pro  Cluent.  26, 
35,  c.  Verr.  iL  32.) 

BULBUS,  C.  ATI'LIUS,  was  consul  in  b.c. 
245,  a  second  time  in  235,  and  censor  in  234.  In 
his  second  consulship,  in  which  he  had  T.  Manlius 
Torquatus  for  a  colleague,  the  temple  of  Janus  was 
closed  for  the  fin>t  time  after  the  reign  of  Nuroa. 
(Fast.  Capit;  Eutrop.  iL  3;  Ores,  iv.  12;  PluL 
Num.  20  ;  com  p.  Lit  L  19.) 

BULBUS,  C.  NORBA'NUS.  [Norbanus.] 
BULIS  ( Bo»\a)  and  SPE'RTH  I  AS  ( 2ir.p0.ijj), 
two  Spartans  of  noble  rank,  voluntarily  offered  to 
go  to  Xerxes  and  otfer  themselves  to  punishment, 
when  the  hero  Talytbibius  was  enraged  against 
the  Spartan*  on  account  of  their  having  murdered 
the  ber.ilds  whom  Dareius  had  sent  to  Sparta  ; 
but,  upon  their  arrival  at  Susa,  they  were  dismissed 
uninjured  by  the  king.  Their  names  are  written 
somewhat  differently  by  different  authors.  (Herod. 
Yii.  134,  &c ;  Plut.  Apopkth.  Lac.  60,  p.  235,  f.. 
Prate  IieipttLI.  Gcr.  19,  p.  8 15,  e. ;  Lucinn,  JJem. 
Ene.  32;  Suidas,  i.v.;  Stoboeus,  Serin,  vii.  p.  93.) 
There  wot  a  mournful  song  upon  this  Sperthias  or 
Sperchis,  as  he  is  called  by  Theocritus,  which  seems 
to  have  been  composed  when  he  and  his  companion 
left  Sparta.   (Theocr.  Id.  xv.  98.) 

BULON  (BwAuc),  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
Buhs  in  Phocia.  (Paus.  x.  37.  §  2  ;  Steph.  By*. 
$.  c.  BoJAit.)  [L.  S.] 

BUNAEA  (Boiwaia),  a  surname  of  Hero,  de- 
rived from  Bunus,  the  son  of  Hermes  and  Alcida- 
ineia,  who  is  said  to  have  built  a  sanctuary  to  Hera 
on  the  road  which  led  up  to  Acrocorinthus.  (Paus. 
ii.  4.  §  7,  3.  §  8.)  [L.S.J 

BUPALUS,  an  architectand  sculptor  of  the  island 
of  Chios,  where  his  family  is  said  to  have  exercised 
the  art  of  statuary  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Olympiads.  (Pliu.  //.  A'',  xxxvi.  5  ;  comp.  Thiersch, 
Epoch.  Anm.  p.  58.)  13  u  pal  us  and  his  brother 
Athenia  are  said  by  Pliny  (/.  c)  and  Suidas  («.  r. 
'Iwwtirai)  to  hare  made  caricatures  of  the  famous 
Mmbographical  poet  Hipponax,  which  the  poet  re- 
quited by  the  bitterest  satires.  (Welcker,  Hipp, 
fragm.  p.  12.)  This  story,  which  we  have  no 
grounds  for  doubting,  gives  at  once  a  pretty  certain 
date  for  the  age  of  the  two  artists,  for  Hipponax 
was  a  contemporary  of  Dareius  (a.  c.  524 — 485)  ; 
and  it  also  accounts  for  their  abilities,  which  for 
their  time  must  have  been  uncommon.  This  is 
proved  moreover  by  the  fact,  that  Augustus  adorned 
most  of  his  temples  at  Rome  with  their  works.  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  mariU  was  their  material. 
In  the  earlier  period  of  Greek  art  wood  and  bronze 
was  the  common  material,  until  by  the  exertions 
of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,  and  the  two  Chian  bro- 
thers, Bupalus  and  Athenis,  marble  became  more 
general.  Welcker  (Hkein.  Museum,  iv.  p.  254)  ha# 
pointed  out  the  great  importance  which  Bupalus 
and  his  brother  acquired  by  forminj  entire  groups 
of  101100*,  which  before  that  tin*  had  been  wrought 
The  father  of  Bupalus  and 
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Athenis,  likewise  a  celebrated  artist,  is  generally 

called  Anthermus,  which  being  very  differently 
spelt  in  the  different  MSS.  has  been  rejected  by 
Sillig  (Cat.  Art.  t.  v  \  who  proposes  to  read 
Archcncus.  The  reading  Anthermus  for  the  son's 
name  instead  of  Athenis  has  long  been  generally 
given  up.  [W.  I.J 

Bi;'PHAOUS(BoJ<po7oj).  1.  A  son  of  la  pet  us 
and  Thornaxe,  an  Arcadian  hero  and  husband  of 
Promne.  He  received  the  wounded  Iphicles,  the 
brother  of  Heracles,  into  his  house,  and  took  care 
of  him  until  he  died.  Buphagus  was  afterwards 
killed  bv  Artemis  for  having  pursued  her.  (Paus. 
viii.  14."  §  6,  27.  §  11.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Heracles,  Lepreus,  and  others, 
who  were  believed  to  have  eaten  a  whole  bull  at 
once.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  7,  5.  §  1 1  ;  Aelian,  V.  H. 
i.  24  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1523.)         [L.  S.  | 

BURA  (BoCpa),  a  daughter  of  Ion,  the  oncse- 
tral  hero  of  the  1  onions,  and  H  el  ice,  from  whom 
the  Achaean  town  of  Bura  derived  its  name, 
(Paus.  vii.  25.  §  5  ;  Steph.  Byx.    v.)    (.L.  S.] 

BURA'ICUS  (BoiyaMOfV,  a  surname  of  He- 
racles, derived  from  the  Achaean  town  of  Bura, 
near  which  he  had  a  statue  on  the  river  Buraicus, 
and  an  oracle  in  a  cave.  Persons  who  consulted 
this  oracle  first  said  prayers  before  the  statue,  and 
then  took  four  dice  from  a  heap  which  was  always 
kept  ready,  and  threw  them  upon  a  table.  These 
dice  were  marked  with  certain  characters,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  explained  with  the  help  of 
a  painting  which  hung  in  the  cave.  (Paus.  vii.  25. 
§  6.)  [L.  S.] 

BURDO,  JU'LIUS,  commander  of  the  fleet  in 
Germany,  a.  d.  70,  was  obnoxious  to  the  soldiers, 
because  it  was  thought  that  he  hod  had  a  hand  in 
the  death  of  Fontcius  Capito ;  but  he  was  protect- 
ed by  Vitellius  from  the  vengeance  of  the  soldiers. 
(Tac  Hist.  i.  58.) 

BU'RICHUS  (Boup«xoi),  one  of  the  command- 
ers of  Demetrius  Poliorcetcs  in  the  sea-fight  off 
Cyprus,  B.  c.  306,  was  one  of  the  flatterers  of  the 
king,  to  whom  the  Athenians  erected  an  altar  and 
a  heroum.  (Diod.  xx.  52 ;  Athcn.  vi.  p.  253,  a.) 

C.BURRIE'NUS,  praetor  urbanus  about  ac. 
82.  (Cic.  pro  Quint.  6,  21.) 

BURRUS  or  BURRHUS,  AFRANIUS,  a 
distinguished  Roman  general  under  Claudius  and 
Nero,  who  was  appointed  by  Claudius  sole  proe- 
fectus  praetorio,  a,  d.  52,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor,  as  she 
hoped  to  obtain  more  influence  over  the  praetorian 
cohorts  by  one  man  being  their  praefect  instead  of 
two,  especially  as  Burma  was  made  to  feel  that  he 
owed  his  elevation  to  her.  Burrus  and  Seneca 
conducted  the  education  of  Nero,  and  although 
they  were  men  of  very  different  pursuits,  yet  they 
agreed  in  their  endenvoura  to  bring  up  the  young 
prince  in  virtuous  habits.  When  Claudius  died  in 
a.  I).  55,  Burrus  accompanied  Nero  from  the  palace 
to  the  praetorians,  who,  at  the  command  of  their 
praefect,  received  Nero  with  loud  acclamations. 
It  appears,  indeed,  that  Nero  owed  his  elevation 
to  the  throne  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  Burrus. 
The  executions  which  Agrippina  ordered  in  the 
beginning  of  Nero's  reign  were  strenuously  opposed 
by  Burrus  and  Seneca.  When  Nero  had  given 
orders  in  a.  d.  60  to  put  his  mother  Agrippina  to 
death,  and  was  informed  that  she  had  escaped  with 
a  slight  wound,  he  consulted  Burrus  and  Seneca, 
hoping  that  they  woold  assist  him  in  carrying  his 
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plan  into  effect ;  but  Bumw  refused  to  take  any- 
port  in  it,  and  declared  that  the  praetorians  were 
bound  to  afford  their  protection  to  the  whole  house 
•f  the  Caesars.    In  the  same  manner  Bumw  op- 
posed Nero's  design  of  murdering  his  wife  Octavia. 
At  length,  however,  Nero,  who  had  already  threat- 
ened to  deprive  Durrus  of  his  post,  resolved  to  get 
rid  of  his  stern  and  virtuous  officer,  and  accordingly 
had  him  killed  by  poison,  a.  d.  63.    Tacitus,  in- 
deed, states,  that  it  was  uncertain  whether  he  died 
of  illness  or  in  consequence  of  poison,  but  the 
authority  of  other  writers  leaves  no  doubt  that 
he  was  poisoned  by  the  emperor.    The  death  of 
Burros  was  lamented  by  all  who  hod  felt  the  bene- 
ficial influence  he  had  exercised,  and  the  power 
which  Seneca  had  hitherto  possessed  lost  in  Burros 
its  last  supporter.    (Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  42,  69,  xiil 
2,  20,  Ac,  xir.  7,  51,  52;  Dion  Cass.  Ml  13; 
Suet  Afcr.  35.)  [L.  S.] 

BURSA,  a  surname  of  T.  Munatius  Plancus. 
[Plancus.] 

BU'RSIO,  a  cognomen  of  the  Julia  gens,  which 
is  known  only  from  coins.  There  is  a  large  num- 
ber, of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen,  bearing 
on  the  reverse  the  inscription  i»  ivli.  bvrjsio,  with 
Victory  in  a  four-horse  chariot.  The  head  on  the 
obverse  has  occasioned  great  dispute  among  writers 
on  coins  :  on  account  of  its  wings  and  the  trident, 
it  may  perhaps  be  intended  to  represent  Ocean. 
(EckheUv.  p.  227,  Ac) 


BUS  A,  an  Apulian  woman  of  noble  birth  and 
great  wealth,  who  supplied  with  food,  clothing, 
and  provisions  for  their  journey,  the  Roman  sol- 
diers who  fled  to  Canusium  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  B.  c.  2 1 6.  For  this  act  of  liberality  thanks 
were  afterwards  returned  her  by  the  senate.  (Liv. 
xxii.  52,  54  ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  8.  §  2.) 

BUSI'RIS  (Boifortfxs),  according  to  Apollodoros 
(ii.  1.  $  5),  a  son  of  Aegyptus  who  was  killed  by 
the  Danaid  Automate  ;  but  according  to  Diodoros 
(i.  17),  he  was  the  governor  whom  Osiris,  on 
setting  out  on  his  expedition  through  the  world, 
appointed  over  the  north  eastern  portion  of  Egypt, 
which  bordered  on  the  sea  and  Phoenicia.  In 
another  place  (i.  45)  he  speaks  of  Busiris  as  an 
Egyptian  king,  who  followed  after  the  52  succes- 
sors of  Menus  and  states  thnt  Busiris  was  succeeded 
by  eight  kings,  who  descended  from  him,  and  the 
last  of  whom  likewise  bore  the  name  of  Busiris. 
This  last  Busiris  is  described  as  the  founder  of  the 
city  of  Zeus,  which  the  Greeks  called  Thebes. 
Apollodoros,  too  (ii.  5.  i  11),  mentions  an  Egyp- 
tian king  Busiris,  and  calls  him  a  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Lysiannssa,  the  daughter  of  Epaphus.  Con- 
cerning this  Busiris  the  following  remarkable  story 
is  told  : — Egypt  had  been  visited  for  nine  years 
by  uninterrupted  scarcity,  and  at  last  there  came  a 
soothsayer  from  Cyprus  of  the  name  of  Phrasius, 
who  declared,  that  the  scarcity  would  cease  if  the 
Egyptians  would  sacrifice  a  foreigner  to  Zeus  every 
year.  Busiris  made  the  beginning  with  the  pro- 
phet himself,  and  afterwards  sacrificed  all  the 
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foreigners  that  entered  Egypt.    Heracles  on  his 
arrival  in  Egypt  was  likewise  seised  and  led  to  the 
altar,  but  he  broke  his  chains  and  slew  Busiris, 
together  with  his  son  Amphidamas  or  Iphidamas, 
and  his  herald  Chalbes.   (Apollod.  I.e. ;  ScboL  ad 
A  poll  on.  iv.  13%'  ;  comp.  Herod,  ii.  45  ;  Oell.  ii. 
6  ;  Mac  rob.  Sat.  vi.  7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  31.)  This 
story  gave  rise  to  various  disputes  in  later  times 
when  a  friendly  intercourse  between  Greece  and 
Egypt  was  established,  both  nations  being  anxious 
to  do  away  with  the  stigma  it  attached  to  th* 
Egyptians.    Herodotus  (/.  c.)  expressly  denies  that 
the  Egyptians  ever  offered  human  sacrifices,  and 
Isocratcs(£ia.  15)  endeavours  to  upset  the  story 
by  shewing,  that  Heracles  must  have  lived  at  a 
much  later  time  than  Busiris.  Others  again  said, 
that  it  was  a  tale  invented  to  shew  up  the  inhos- 
pitable character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Busiris,  and  that  there  never  was  a  king  of  that 
name.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  802.)     Diodoros  (L  88) 
relates  on  the  authority  of  the  Egyptians  themselves 
that  Busiris  was  not  the  name  of  a  king,  but 
signified  tht-  iumb  of  ChrirU,  and  that  in  ancient 
times  the  kings  used  to  sacrifice  at  this  grave  men 
of  red  colour  (the  colour  of  Typhon),  who  were 
for  the  mo»t  part  foreigners.    Another  story  gives 
a  Greek  origin  to  the  name  Busiris,  by  saying  that 
when  I  sis  had  collected  the  limbs  of  Osiris,  who  had 
been  killed  by  Typhon,  she  put  them  together  in  a 
wooden  cow  (/3ovi),  whence  the  narao  of  the  town 
of  Busiris  was  derived  (Diod.  L  85),  which  con- 
tained the  principal  sanctuary  of  I  sis.   (Herod,  ii. 
59.)    If  we  may  judge  from  the  analogy  of  other 
cases,  the  name  of  the  town  of  Busiris  was  not  de- 
rived from  a  king  of  that  name ;  and  indeed  the 
dynasties  of  Mnnothon  do  not  mention  a  king  Bt»- 
siris,  so  that  the  whole  story  may  be  a  mere  in- 
vention of  the  Greeks,  from  which  we  can  scarcely 
infer  anything  else  than  that,  in  ancient  times,  the 
Egyptians  were  hostile  towards  all  foreigners,  and 
in  some  cases  sacrificed  them.    Modern  scholars 
such  as  Creuxcr  and  G.  Hermann,  find  a  deeper 
meaning  in  the  mythus  of  Busiris  than  it  can  pos- 
sibly suggest  [L.  S.J 

BUTAS  (Bourat),  a  Greek  poet  of  uncertain 
age,  wrote  in  elegiac  verse  an  account  of  early 
Roman  history,  from  which  Plutarch  quotes  the 
fabulous  origin  of  the  Lupercalia.  Tt  seems  to  have 
been  called  Atria,  like  a  work  of  Callimachus,  be- 
cause it  gave  the  causes  or  origin  of  various  fables 
rites  and  customs.  (Plut  Horn.  21 ;  Amob.  v.  18.) 

BU'TEO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patrician 
Fabia  gens  This  name,  which  signifies  a  kind  of 
hawk,  was  originally  given  to  a  member  of  this 
gens  because  the  bird  had  on  one  occasion  settled 
upon  his  ship  with  a  favourable  omen.  (Plin. //.  A^ 
x.  8.  s.  10.)  We  are  not  told  which  of  the  Fabii 
first  obtained  this  surname,  but  it  was  probably 
one  of  the  Fabii  Ambusti.  [Ambusti'*.] 

1.  N.  Fabiu*  M.  f.  M.  n.  Bctbo,  consul  b.  c. 
247,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  was  employed  in 
the  siege  of  Drepanum.  In  224  he  was  magister 
equitum  to  the  dictator  L.  Caecilius  Metellus. 
(Zonar.  viii.  16  ;  Fast  Capit) 

2.  M.  Fabius  M.  r.  M.  n.  Buteo,  brother  ap- 
parently of  the  preceding,  was  consul  B.  c.  245. 
Floras  says  (ii.  2.  §§  30,  31),  that  he  gained  a 
naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  and  after- 
wards suffered  shipwreck  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as 
we  know  from  Polybius  that  the  Romans  had  no  , 

I  fleet  at  that  time.    In  216  he  was  elected  dictator 
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withou  S  a  master  of  the  knights,  in  order  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  in  the  senate  occasioned  by  the  battle 
of  Cannae:  he  added  177  new  members  to  the 
annate,  and  then  laid  down  his  office.  (Liv.  zxiii. 
22,  2i>;  Plut.  Fab.  Max.  9.)  We  learn  from 
Livy,  who  calls  him  the  oldest  of  the  ex-censors, 
that  he  had  filled  the  latter  office ;  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly conjectured  that  he  was  the  colleague  of 
C.  Aurelius  Cotta  in  the  censorship,  u.  a  '241.  In 
the  Fasti  Capitolini  the  name  of  Cotta's  colleague 
has  disappeared. 

3.  Fabius  Butko,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
accused  of  theft,  and  killed  in  consequence  by  his 
own  father.  fOros.  iv.  13.)  This  event,  from  the 
order  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Orosius,  must 
have  happened  shortly  before  the  second  Punic 
war. 

4.  M.  Fabius  Bit*©,  curule  nedile  b.  c.  203, 
and  praetor  201,  when  he  obtained  Sardinia  as  his 
province.    (Liv.  xxx.  26, 40.) 

5.  Q.  Fabius  Bctko,  praetor  a.  c.  196,  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Further  Spain.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
24,  26.) 

6.  Q.  Fabius  Butko,  praetor  b.  c.  181,  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  had  his 
command  prolonged  the  following  year.  In  179 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  triumvirs  for  founding 
a  Latin  colony  in  the  territory  of  the  Pisani,  and 
in  168  one  of  the  quinqucviri  to  settle  the  disputes 
between  the  Pisani  and  Lunenses  respecting  the 
boundaries  of  their  lands.  (Liv.  xL  18,  36,  43, 
xlv.  13.) 

7.  N.  Fabius  Butko,  praetor  b.  c  173,  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  but  died  at 
Massilia  on  his  way  to  the  province.  (Liv.  xli. 
33,xlii.  1,  4.) 

8.  (Q.)  Fabius  Butko,  son  of  the  brother  of  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio  African  us,  the  younger,  must  have 
been  the  son  of  Q.  Fabius,  who  was  adopted  by  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  Bu- 
teo was  elected  quaestor  in  b.  e.  134,  and  was 
entrusted  by  his  uncle,  Scipio,  with  the  command 
of  the  4000  volunteers  who  enlisted  at  Home  to 
*crve  under  Scipio  in  the  war  against  Numantia. 
(Val.  Max.  viii.  15.  §  4 ;  Appian,  J /up.  84.) 

BU'TEO,  a  rhetorician  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
elder  Seneca,  who  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Porcius  Latro,  and  a  dry  declaimer,  but  that  he 
divided  all  his  subjects  well.  (Controc.  1,  6,  7, 
13,  &c.) 

BUTES  (Bovrip).  1.  A  son  of  Boreas,  a  Thra- 
cian,  was  hostilo  towards  bis  step-brother  Lycurgus, 
and  therefore  compelled  by  his  father  to  emigrate. 
He  accordingly  went  with  a  band  of  colonists  to 
the  island  of  Sfrongyle,  afterwards  called  Naxos. 
But  as  he  and  his  companions  had  no  women,  they 
made  predatory  excursions,  and  also  came  to  Thes- 
saly,  where  they  carried  off  the  women  who  were 
just  celebrating  a  festival  of  Dionysus.  Butes 
himself  took  Coronis ;  but  she  invoked  Dionysus, 
who  struck  Butes  with  madness,  so  that  he  threw 
himself  into  a  well.  (Diod.  v.  50.) 

2.  A  son  of  Teleon  and  Zeuxippe.  Others  rail 
his  father  Pandion  or  Amycus.  He  is  renowned 
as  an  Athenian  shepherd,  ploughman,  warrior,  and 
an  Argonaut.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §§  16,25,  iii.  14. 
§  8,  15.  §  1.)  After  the  death  of  Pandion,  he 
obtained  the  office  of  priest  of  Athena  and  the 
Erechtheian  Poseidon.  The  Attic  family  of  the 
Butadae  or  Eteobutadae  derived  their  origin  from 
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him,  and  in  the  Erechtheum  on  the  Acropolis  there 
was  an  altar  dedicated  to  Butes,  and  the  walls 
were  decorated  with  paintings  representing  scenes 
from  the  history  of  the  family  of  the  Butadae. 
(Paus.  i.  26.  §  6  ;  Harpocrat.,  Etyiu.  M.,  Hcsych. 
*.r.;  Orph.  Arp.  138;  Val.  Flacc  i.  394;  Hygin. 
Fab.  14.)  The  Argonaut  Butes  is  also  called  a 
son  of  Poseidon  (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  xiii.  43);  and 
it  is  said,  that  when  the  Argonauts  passed  by  the 
Sirens,  Orpheus  commenced  a  song  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  Sirens,  but  that  Butes  alone 
leaped  into  the  sea.  Aphrodite,  however,  saved 
him,  and  carried  him  to  Lilybaeum,  where  she  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Eryx.  (Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  25  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  574,  v.  24.)  Diodorus  (iv. 
83),  on  the  other  hand,  regards  this  Butes  as  ono 
of  the  native  kings  of  Sicily. 

There  are  at  least  four  more  mythical  persons  of 
this  name,  respecting  whom  nothing  of  interest  can 
be  said.  (Ov.  Met.  vii.  500 ;  Diod.  v.  59  ;  Virg. 
Aen.  xi.  690,  Ac,  ix.  646.  &c.)  [  L.  S.] 

BUTO  (Bowtw),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  whom 
the  Greeks  identified  with  their  Lcto,  and  who 
was  worshipped  principally  in  the  town  of  Buto, 
which  derived  its  name  from  her.    Festivals  were 
celebrated  there  in  her  honour,  and  there  she  had 
also  an  oracle  which  was  in  high  esteem  among  the 
Egyptians.  (Herod,  ii.  59,  83,  1 11,  133,  152,  155t 
Aelian,  V.  II.  ii.  41  ;  St  nib.  xvii.  p.  8U2.)  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  she  belonged  to  the  eight 
great  divinities ;  and  in  the  my  thus  of  Osiris  and 
Isis  she  acts  the  part  of  a  nurse  to  their  children, 
Horus  and  Bubastis.    Isis  entrusted  the  two  chil- 
dren to  her,  and  she  saved  them  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  Typhon  by  concealing  them  in  the  floating 
island  of  Chcranis,  in  a  lake  near  the  sanctuary  at 
Buto,  where  afterwards  Bubastis  and  Horus  were 
worshipped,  together  with  Buto.   (Herod,  ii.  156; 
Plut.  de  Is.  el  O*.  18,  38.)    Stephanos  of  Byxan- 
tium  appears  (a  v.  Airrotij  *6kn)  to  speak  of  au 
earlier  worship  of  Buto  (Leto)  at  Lctopolis  near 
Memphis  ;  but  Letopolis  was  in  later  times  known 
only  by  its  name,  and  was  destroyed  long  before 
the  time  of  Cambyses.  (Joseph.  Ant.Jwl.  ii.  15. 
§  1.)  As  regards  the  nature  and  character  of  Buto, 
the  ancients,  in  identifying  her  with  Leto,  trans- 
ferred their  notions  of  the  latter  to  the  former, 
and  Buto  was  accordingly  considered  by  Greeks  us 
the  goddess  of  night.    (Phurnut.  de  Nat.  Lkor.  2  ; 
Plut.  ap.  Euscb.  I'raep.  Ev.  iii.  1.)     This  opinion 
seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  peculiar  animal 
which  was  sacred  to  Buto,  viz.  the  shrew-mouse 
(fivyaXj)  and  the  hawk.  Herodotus  (ii.  67)  states, 
that  both  these  animals  were,  after  their  death, 
carried  to  Buto ;  and,  according  to  Antoninus  Li- 
beralis  (28).  Leto  (Buto)  changed  herself  into  a 
shrew-mouse  in  order  to  escape  the  persecution  of 
Typhon.    About  this  mouse  Plutarch  (SymjM*.  iv. 
5)  relates,  that  it  was  believed  to  have  received 
divine  honours  in  Egypt  because  it  was  blind,  and 
because  darkness  preceded  light.    This  opinion  of 
the  ancients  respecting  the  nature  of  Buto  has  been 
worked  out  with  some  modifications  by  modern 
writers  on  Egyptian  mythology.  (Jablonsky,  I'aulA. 
Aey.  iii.  4.  §  7;  Champollion,  I'anth.  Eyyj>titnt  text 
to  plate  23.)  [L.  S.J 

BUTO'RIDES,  one  of  the  authors  who  wrote 
upon  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  From  the  order  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  A7,  xxxvi.  12. 
s.  17),  it  would  appear  that  he  must  have  lived 
after  Alexander  Polyhislor  and  before  Apion,  that 
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is,  either  in 
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the  fint  century  before  or  the  fint 
century  after  Christ.    [  Aristaoorab.] 
BUZYGE.    [  Rcdkia.  ] 

BYBLIS  (BttfA/i),  a  daughter  of  Miletus  and 
Eidothea  (othen  call  her  mother  Tragasia  or  Areia), 
and  sister  of  Caunus.  The  story  about  her  is  re- 
lated in  different  ways.  One  tradition  is,  that 
Cnunus  loved  his  sister  with  more  than  brotherly 
affection,  and  as  he  could  not  get  over  this  feoling, 
he  quitted  his  father's  home  and  Miletus,  and 
settled  in  Lycia.  Byblis,  deeply  grieved  at  the 
flight  of  her  brother,  went  out  to  6eck  him,  and 
having  wandered  about  for  a  long  time,  hung  her- 
self by  means  of  her  girdle.  Out  of  her  tears  arose 
the  well  Byblis.  ( Parthen.  Erol.  1 1 ;  Conon,  Nor- 
rat.  2.)  According  to  another  tradition,  Byblis 
herself  was  seixed  with  a  hopeless  passion  for  her 
brother,  and  as  in  her  despair  she  was  on  the  point 
of  leaping  from  a  rock  into  the  sea,  she  was  kept 
back  by  nymphs,  who  sent  her  into  a  profound 
sleep.  In  this  sleep  she  was  made  an  immortal 
Hamadryas;  and  the  little  stream  which  came 
down  that  rock  was  called  by  the  neighbouring 
people  the  tean  of  Byblis.  (Antonin.  Lib.  30.) 
A  third  tradition,  which  likewise  represented  Byb- 
lis in  lore  with  her  brother,  made  her  reveal  to  him 
her  passion,  whereupon  Caunus  fled  to  the  country 
of  the  Lelegea,  and  Bybb's  hung  herself.  (Parthen. 
/.  c)  Ovid  {Met.  ix.  446-665)  in  his  description 
combines  several  features  of  the  different  legends  ; 
Byblis  is  in  love  with  Caunus,  and  as  her  love 

Cws  from  day  to  day,  he  escapes;  but  she  follows 
»  through  Caria,  Lycia,  &c.,  until  at  last  she 
sinks  down  worn  out ;  and  as  she  is  crying  perpe- 
tually, she  is  changed  into  a  well.  The  town  of 
Byblus  in  Phoenicia  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  her.  (Steph.  Byx.  $.  v.)         [L.  S.] 

BYZAS(Bwfa* ),a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Ceroetsa, 
the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Io.  He  was  believed  to 
be  the  founder  of  Byzantium.  (Steph.  Byx,  $.  v.; 
Diod.  iv.  49.)  This  transplantation  of  the  legend 
of  Io  to  Byzantium  suggests  the  idea,  that  colonists 
from  Argos  settled  there.  The  leader  of  the  Me- 
garians,  who  founded  Byzantium  in  R.  c  658,  was 
Ukewise  called  Byzas.   (Mailer,  Dor.  i.  6.  §  9.) 

[L.  S.J 


C. 


CAANTHUS  (Kday6ot),  a  son  of  Oceanus 
and  brother  of  Melta.  He  was  sent  out  by  his 
father  in  search  of  his  sister  who  had  been  carried 
off,  and  when  he  found  that  she  was  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  Apollo,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  rescue 
her  from  his  hands,  he  threw  fire  into  the  sacred 
grove  of  Apollo,  called  the  Ismenium.  The  god 
then  killed  Caanthus  with  an  arrow.  His  tomb 
fras  shewn  by  the  Thebans  on  the  spot  where  lie 
had  been  killed,  near  the  river  Ismenius.  (Paus. 
ix.  10.  §5.)  [L.S.] 

CABADES.  [Samunidar.] 

CABARNUS  (K&op»ror),a  mythical  personage 
of  the  island  of  Paros,  who  revealed  to  Dcmeter 
the  fact  of  her  daughter  having  been  carried  off, 
and  from  whom  the  island  of  Paros  was  said  to  have 
been  called  Cabarnia.  (Steph.  Byx.  $.  v.  Udpos.) 
Fiom  Hesychius  (t.  v.  KdSaproi)  it  would  seem 
that,  in  Paros,  Cabarnus  was  the  name  for  any 
priest  of  Demeter.  [  L.  S.  ] 

CABA  SILAS,  NEILUS  (N«7Aoj  KaeWAat), 


CABASILAS. 

archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  lived  according  to  some 
about  a.  d.  1314,  and  according  to  othen  somewhat 
later,  about  1340,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Joannes  Cantacuzenus..  He  was  a  bitter  opponent 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Latin  Church,  whence  he  u 
severely  censured  by  modern  writers  of  that  church, 
whereas  Greek  and  even  Protestant  writers  speak 
of  him  in  terms  of  high  praise.  Cabasilas  is  the 
author  of  several  works,  of  which,  however,  two 
only  have  yet  appeared  in  print.  1.  An  oration 
on  the  cause  of  the  schism  between  the  Latin  and 
Greek  churches  (»«p»  tcSv  alruir  ttj*  iKKArtotmo- 
TiKrjj  itacrrdtrtott),  and  2.  A  small  work  on  the 
primacy  of  the  pope  (»*pi  rijs  dfXV*  TO»  wdwa). 
The  fint  edition  of  the  latter  treatise,  with  a  Latin 
translation  by  Mathias  Flacius,  appeared  at  Frank- 
furt in  1555,  in  small  8vo.  This  was  followed  by 
the  editions  of  B.  Vulcanius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1595, 8vo. 
and  of  Salmasius,  Hanover,  1608,  8vo.  This  last 
edition  contains  also  a  work  of  Barlaam,  on  the 
same  subject,  with  notes  by  the  editor,  and  also 
the  fint  edition  of  the  oration  of  Cabasilas  on  the 
schism  between  the  two  churches,  which  Salmasius 
has  printed  as  the  second  book  of  the  work  on  the 
primacy  of  the  pope.  Of  this  latter  work  there  is 
an  English  translation  by  Thomas  Gressop,  London, 
1 560,  8vo.  A  li»t  of  the  works  of  Neil  us  Cabasilas 
which  have  not  yet  been  printed  is  given  by  Fabri- 
cius.  (BiU.  Grace,  x.  p.  20,  &c;  comp.  Wharton's 
A}*pmdir  to  Cave's  Hid.  Lit.  i.  p.  34,  &c,  voL  ii. 
p.  521,  ftc.  ed.  London.)  [L.  S.] 

CABA'SILAS,  NICOLAUS  (NurfAoor  Ka*a- 
alkat),  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  was  the  ne- 
phew and  successor  of  Neilus  Cabasilas,  with  whom 
he  has  often  been  confounded.  He  lived  about 
a.  o.  1350.  He  fint  held  a  high  office  at  the  im- 
perial court  of  Constantinople,  and  in  that  capacity 
he  was  sent  in  1346  by  Joannes,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, to  the  emperor  Cantacusenos  to  induce 
him  to  resign  the  imperial  dignity.  In  the  year 
following  he  was  sent  by  the  emperor  Cantacusenos 
himself,  who  had  then  conquered  and  entered  the 
city,  to  the  palace  of  the  empress  Anna,  to  lay  be- 
fore her  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  the  con- 
queror. (Cantacuz.  Hist.  Byx.  iv.  39,  &c.,  xiv.  16.) 
Nicolaus  Cabasilas,  who  was  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, wrote  several  works,  of  which  however  only  a 
few  have  been  published,  perhaps  because  he  was, 
like  his  uncle,  n  vehement  antagonist  of  the  Latin 
church.  The  following  works  have  appeared  in 
print :  1.  'EpjiT}v»/a  Kf$aAtu£&rii,  &c~,  that  is,  a 
compendious  explanation  of  the  holy  mass  or  liturgy. 
It  fint  appeared  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Gcntia- 
nus  Heruetianus,  Venice,  1548,  8vo.,  from  whence 
it  was  reprinted  in  the  "  Liturgia  SS.  Patrum," 
edited  by  J.  S.  Andreas  and  F.  C.  de  Sainctes, 
Paris,  1560,  foL,  and  Antwerp,  1562,  8vo.,  and 
also  in  the  BiUioti.  Pair,  xxri  p.  173,  ed.  Lugd. 
The  Greek  original  was  first  edited  by  Fronto 
Ducaeus  in  the  Auctarium  to  the  BibL  Patr.  of 
1624,  vol.  ii.  p.  200,  &c.  2.  A  work  on  the  life 
of  Christ,  in  six  books,  in  which,  however,  the  au- 
thor treats  principally  of  baptism,  the  last  unction, 
and  the  eucharist.  This  work  is  as  yet  published 
only  in  a  Latin  venion  by  J.  Pontanus,  together 
with  some  other  works,  and  also  an  oration  of 
Nicol.  Cabasilas  against  usury,  Ingolstadt,  1604, 
4to.  From  this  edition  it  was  reprinted  in  the 
BUI  Pair.  xxvi.  p.  1 36,  ed.  Lugd.  In  some  MSS. 
this  work  consists  of  seven  books,  but  the  seventh 
has  never  appeared  in  print.    3.  An  oration  on 
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Usury  and  against  Usurer*,  of  which  a  Latin  trans- 
lation wu  published  by  J.  Pontanus  together  with 
Cabasilas'  life  of  Christ.  The  Greek  original  of 
this  oration  appeared  at  August.  Vindel.  1595  by 
D.  Hoeschel,  and  was  afterwards  published  in  a 
more  correct  form,  together  with  the  oration  of 
Epiphanius  on  the  burial  of  Christ,  by  S.  Simo- 
nides,  Samoscii,  1604,  4to.  The  many  other  ora- 
tions and  theological  works  of  Nicolaus  Cabasilas, 
which  have  not  yet  been  printed,  are  enumerated 
in  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gruec.  x.  p.  25.  fee. ;  comp.  Whar- 
ton's Appendix  to  Cave's  I  list.  Lit.  i.  p.  44.  ed.  Lon- 
don. [L.  S.] 

CABEIRI  (K&«/>oi),  mystic  divinities  who  oc- 
cur in  various  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
obscurity  that  hangs  over  them,  and  the  contradic- 
tions respecting  them  in  the  accounts  of  the  an- 
cients themselves,  hare  opened  a  wide  field  for 
•peculation  to  modern  writers  on  mythology,  each 
of  whom  has  been  tempted  to  propound  a  theory 
of  his  own.  The  meaning  of  the  name  Cabeiri  is 
quite  uncertain,  and  has  been  traced  to  nearly  all 
the  languages  of  the  East,  and  even  to  those  of  the 
North ;  but  one  etymology  seems  as  plausible  as 
anothei,  and  etymology  in  this  instance  is  a  real 
ignis  fatuus  to  the  inquirer.  The  character  and 
nature  of  the  Cabeiri  are  as  obscure  as  the  meaning 
of  their  name.  All  that  we  can  attempt  to  do 
here  is  to  trace  and  explain  the  various  opinions  of 
the  ancients  themselves,  as  they  are  presented  to 
us  in  chronological  succession.  We  chiefly  follow 
Lobeck,  who  ha*  collected  all  the  passages  of  the 
ancients  upon  this  subject,  and  who  appears  to  us 
the  most  sober  among  those  who  have  written 
upon  it.    (Ayluupham.  pp.  1202— 1281.) 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Cabeiri,  so  far  as  we 
know,  was  in  a  drama  of  Aeschylus,  entitled  K.&- 
gtipot,  in  which  the  poet  brought  them  into  con- 
tact with  the  Argonauts  in  Lemnos.  The  Cabeiri 
promised  the  Argonauts  plenty  of  Lemnian  wine. 
(Plut.  Sympot  ii.  I;  Pollux,  vi.  23;  Bekker, 
Anted,  p.  115.)  The  opinion  of  Welcker  {Die 
Aetchyl.  Trilog.  p.  236),  who  infers  from  Dionysius 
(i.  68,  &c.)  that  the  Cabeiri  had  been  spoken  of  by 
Arctinus,  has  been  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Lobeck 
and  others.  From  the  passage  of  Aeschylus  hen* 
alluded  to,  it  appears  that  he  regarded  the  Cabeiri 
as  original  Lemnian  divinities,  who  had  power 
over  everything  that  contributed  to  the  good  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  especially  over  the  vineyards. 
The  fruits  of  the  field,  too,  seem  to  have  been  under 
their  protection,  for  the  Pelasgians  once  in  a  time 
of  scarcity  made  vows  to  Zeus  Apollo,  and  the 
Cabeiri.  (Myrsilus  op.  Dionyt.  i.  23.)  Strabo 
in  his  discussion  about  the  Curetes,  Dactyls,  &c 
(x.  p.  466),  speaks  of  the  origin  of  the  Cabeiri, 
deriving  his  statements  from  ancient  authorities, 
and  from  him  we  learn,  that  Acusilaus  called  Cn- 
millus  a  son  of  Cabeiro  and  Hephaestus,  and  that 
he  made  the  three  Cabeiri  the  sons,  and  the  Ca- 
beirian  nymphs  the  daughters,  of  Camillus.  Ac- 
cording to  Phcrecydes,  Apollo  and  Rhytia  were 
the  parents  of  the  nine  Corybantes  who  dwelled  in 
Samothrace,  and  the  three  Cabeiri  and  the  three 
Cabcirian  nymphs  were  the  children  of  Cabeira, 
the  daughter  of  Proteus,  by  Hephaestus.  Sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  Corybantes  as  well  as  the 
Cabeiri  in  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  and  also  in  the 
towns  of  Troas.  The  Greek  logographers,  and  per- 
haps Aeschylus  too,  thus  considered  the  Cabeiri  as 
the  grandchildren  of  Proteus  and  as  the  sons  of 
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Hephaestus,  and  consequently  as  inferior  in  dignity 
to  the  great  gods  on  account  of  their  origin.  Their 
inferiority  is  also  implied  in  their  jocose  conversa- 
tion with  the  Argonauts,  and  their  being  repeatedly 
mentioned  along  with  the  Curetes,  Dactyls,  Cory- 
bantes, and  other  beings  of  inferior  rank.  Hero- 
dotus (iii.  37)  says,  that  the  Cabeiri  were  worshipped 
at  Memphis  as  the  sons  of  Hephaestus,  and  that 
they  resembled  the  Phoenician  dwarf-gods  (Ilo- 
ralitol)  whom  the  Phoenicians  fixed  on  the  prow* 
of  their  ships.  As  the  Dioscuri  were  then  yet 
unknown  to  the  Egyptians  (Herod,  ii.  51),  the 
Cabeiri  cannot  have  been  identified  with  them  at 
that  time.  Herodotus  proceeds  to  say,  **  the  Athe- 
nians received  their  phallic  Hermae  from  the 
Pelasgians,  and  those  who  are  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Cabeiri  will  understand  what  I 
am  saying ;  for  the  Pelasgians  formerly  inhabited 
Samothrace,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  Samo- 
thracians  received  their  orgies.  But  the  Samothra- 
cians  had  a  sacred  legend  about  Hermes,  which  is 
explained  in  their  mysteries."  This  sacred  legend 
is  perhaps  no  other  than  the  one  spoken  of  by 
Cicero  (De  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  22),  that  Hermes  wan 
the  son  of  Coclus  and  Dies,  and  that  Proserpine 
desired  to  embrace  him.  The  same  is  perhaps 
nlluded  to  by  Propertius  (ii.  2,  1 1 ),  when  he  says, 
that  Mercury  (Hermes)  had  connexions  with  Brimo, 
who  is  probably  the  goddess  of  Pherae  worshipped 
at  Athens,  Sicyon,  and  Argos,  whom  some  identi- 
fied with  Proserpine  (Persephone),  and  others  with 
Hecate  or  Artemis.  (Spanh.  ad  Callim.  hymn,  in 
Dion.  259.)  We  generally  find  this  goddess  wor- 
shipped in  places  which  had  the  worship  of  the 
Cabeiri,  and  a  Lemnian  Artemis  is  mentioned  by 
Galen.  (De  Medic  Simpl.  ix.  2.  p.  246,  ed. 
Chart)  The  Tyrrhenians,  too,  are  said  to  have 
taken  away  the  statue  of  Artemis  at  Brauron,  and 
to  have  carried  it  to  Lemnos.  Aristophanes,  in 
his  "  Lemnian  Women,"  had  mentioned  Bend  is 
along  with  the  Brauronian  Artemis  and  the  great 
goddess,  and  Nounus  {Diony*.  xxx.  45)  states  that 
the  Cabeirus  A  Icon  brandished  'Exdrvfj  diaauSta 
xvpo~oY,  so  that  we  may  draw  the  conclusion,  that 
the  Somothracians  and  Lemnians  worshipped  a 
goddess  akin  to  Hecate,  Artemis,  Bendis,  or  Per- 
sephone, who  had  some  sexual  connexion  with 
Hermes,  which  revelation  was  made  in  the  mys- 
teries of  Samothrace. 

The  writer  next  to  Herodotus,  who  speaks  about 
the  Cabeiri,  and  whose  statements  we  possess  in 
Strabo  (p.  472),  though  brief  and  obscure,  is 
Stesimbrotus.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  in 
Strabo  is,  according  to  Lobeck,  as  follows :  Some 
persons  think  that  the  Corybantes  are  the  sons  of 
Cronos,  others  that  they  ore  the  sons  of  Zeus  and 
Calliope,  that  they  (the  Corybantes)  went  to  Sa- 
mothrace and  were  the  same  as  the  beings  who 
were  there  called  Cabeiri.  But  as  the  doings  of 
the  Corybantes  are  generally  known,  whereas  no- 
thing is  known  of  the  Samothracian  Corybantes, 
those  persons  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  saying, 
that  the  doings  of  the  latter  Corybantes  are  kept 
secret  or  arc  mystic  This  opinion,  however,  is 
contested  by  Demetrius,  who  states,  that  nothing 
was  re\ealed  in  the  mysteries  either  of  the  deeds 
of  the  Cabeiri  or  of  their  having  accompanied  Khea 
or  of  their  having  brought  up  Zeus  and  Dionysus. 
Demetrius  also  mentions  the  opinion  of  Stesimbro- 
tus,  that  the  Itpd  were  performed  in  Samothrace 
to  the  Cabeiri,  who  derived  their  name  from  mouut 
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Cabeirus  in  Bcrecyntia.  But  here  again  opinions  I 
differed  very  much,  for  while  some  believed  that 
the  Itpa  Kagtlpvv  were  thus  called  from  their  hav- 
ing been  instituted  and  conducted  by  the  Cabeiri, 
others  thought  that  they  were  celebrated  in  honour 
of  the  Cabeiri,  and  that  the  Cabeiri  belonged  to  the 
great  gods. 

The  Attic  writers  of  this  period  offer  nothing  of 
importance  concerning  the  Cabeiri,  but  they  inti- 
mate that  their  mysteries  were  particularly  calcu- 
lated to  protect  the  lives  of  the  initiated.  (Aristoph. 
Pax,  298  ;  comp.  EtymoL  Ond.  p.  289.)  Later 
writers  in  making  the  same  remark  do  not  mention 
the  name  Cabeiri,  but  speak  of  the  Samothracian 
gods  generally.  (Diod.  iv.  43,  49  ;  Aelian,  Fragm. 
p.  320  ;  Callim.  Ep.  36;  Lucian.  Ep.  15  ;  Plut. 
MarceJl.  30.)  There  are  several  instances  men- 
tioned of  lo  vers  swearing  by  the  Cabeiri  in  promis- 
ing fidelity  to  one  another  (Ju v.  iiL  144;  Hiinerius, 
Oral.  L  12)  ;  and  Suidas  ($.  v.  Atakaftgdvu)  men- 
tions a  case  of  a  girl  invoking  the  Cabeiri  as  her 
avengers  against  a  lover  who  had  broken  his  oath. 
But  from  these  oaths  we  can  no  more  draw  any 
inference  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  Cabeiri, 
than  from  the  fact  of  their  protecting  the  lives  of 
the  initiated;  for  these  are  features  which  they 
have  in  common  with  various  other  divinities. 
From  the  account  which  the  scholiast  of  Apollonius 
Rhodius  (i.  913)  has  borrowed  from  Athenion, 
who  had  written  a  comedy  called  The  Saiaotkra- 
cians  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  661),  we  learn  only  that  he 
spoke  of  two  Cabeiri,  Dardanus,  and  Jasion,  whom 
he  called  sons  of  Zeus  and  Electro.  They  derived 
their  name  from  mount  Cabeirus  in  Phrygia,  from 
whence  they  had  been  introduced  into  Samothrace. 

A  more  ample  source  of  information  respecting 
the  Cabeiri  is  opened  to  us  in  the  writers  of  the 
Alexandrine  period.  The  two  scholia  on  Apollo- 
nius Rhodius  (L  c.)  contain  in  substance  the  fol- 
lowing statement :  Mnaseaa  mentions  the  names 
of  three  Cabeiri  in  Samothrace,  viz.  Axieros,  Axio- 
ccrea,  and  Axiocersus  ;  the  first  is  Demeter,  the 
second  Persephone,  and  the  third  Hades.  Others 
add  a  fourth,  Cadmilus,  who  according  to  Dionyso- 
dorus  is  identical  with  Hermes.  It  thus  appears 
that  these  accounts  agreed  with  that  of  Stesimbro- 
tus,  who  reckoned  the  Cabeiri  among  the  great 
gods,  and  that  Mnaseaa  only  added  their  names. 
Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  connected 
Hermes  with  Persephone  ;  the  worship  of  the  latter  I 
as  connected  with  that  of  Demeter  in  Samothrace 
is  attested  by  Artemidorus  (a/>.  Strab.  iv.  p.  1 98)  ; 
and  there  was  also  a  port  in  Samothrace  which  de- 
rived its  name,  Demetrium,  from  Demeter.  (Liv. 
xlv.  6.)  According  to  the  authors  used  by  Diony- 
sius  (i.  68),  the  worship  of  Samothrace  was  intro- 
duced there  from  Arcadia;  for  according  to  them 
Dardanus,  together  with  his  brother  Jasion  or 
Jasus  and  his  sister  Harmonia,  left  Arcadia  and 
went  to  Samothrace,  taking  with  them  the  Pal- 
ladium from  the  temple  of  Pal  Lis.  Cadmus,  how- 
ever, who  appears  in  this  tradition,  is  king  of 
Samothrace :  he  made  Dardanus  his  friend,  and  J 
sent  him  to  Teuccr  in  Troas.  Dardanus  himself, 
again,  is  sometimes  described  as  a  Cretan  (Serv. 
ad  A  en.  iiL  167),  sometimes  as  an  Asiatic  (Stcph. 
«.  v.  AdpZavos;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  391), 
while  Arrian  (ap.  Etutalk.  p.  351 )  makes  him  come 
originally  from  Samothrace.  Respecting  Dardanus' 
brother  Jasion  or  Jasus,  the  accounts  likewise 
differ  very  much ;  for  while  some  writers  describe 
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Iiitn  as  going  to  Samothrace  either  from  Parrlia 
sia  in  Arcadia  or  from  Crete,  a  third  account 
(Dionys.  L  61)  stated,  that  he  was  killed  by  light- 
ning for  having  entertained  improper  desires  for 
Demeter ;  and  Arrian  (/.  c.)  says  that  Jasion,  being 
inspired  by  Demeter  and  Cora,  went  to  Sicily  and 
many  other  places,  and  there  established  the  mys- 
teries of  these  goddesses,  for  which  Demeter  re- 
warded him  by  yielding  to  bis  embraces,  and 
became  the  mother  of  Parius,  the  founder  of  Pare*. 

All  writers  of  this  class  appear  to  consider 
Dardanus  as  the  founder  of  the  Samothracian  mys- 
teries, and  the  mysteries  themselves  as  solemnised 
in  honour  of  Demeter.  Another  set  of  authorities, 
on  the  other  hand,  regards  them  as  belonging  to 
Rhea  (Diod.  v.  51  ;  Schol.  ad  Aristid.  p.  106; 
Strab.  Excerpt,  lib.  vii.  p.  511,  ed.  Almelov. ; 
Lucian,  De  DeaSyr.  97),  and  suggests  the  identity 
of  the  Samothracian  and  Phrygian  mysteries. 
Pherecydes  too,  who  placed  the  Corybantea,  the 
companions  of  the  great  mother  of  the  gods,  in 
Samothrace,  and  Stesimbrotus  who  derived  the 
Cabeiri  from  mount  Cabeirus  in  Phrygia,  and  all 
those  writers  who  describe  Dardanus  as  the  founder 
of  the  Samothracian  mysteries,  naturally  ascribed 
the  Samothracian  mysteries  to  Rhea.  To  Demeter, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  ascribed  by  Muaseos, 
Artemidorus,  and  even  by  Herodotus,  since  he 
mentions  Hermes  and  Persephone  in  connexion 
with  these  mysteries,  and  Persephone  has  no  tiling 
to  do  with  Rhea.  Now,  as  Demeter  and  Rhea 
have  many  attributes  in  common— both  are  nrya)- 
\oi  3*oL,  and  the  festivals  of  each  were  celebrated 
with  the  same  kind  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  as  peculiar 
features  of  the  one  arc  occasionally  transferred  to 
the  other  (e.  g.  Eurip.  Helen.  1304),  it  is  not 
difficult  to  sec  how  it  might  happen,  that  the  Samo- 
thracian goddess  was  sometimes  called  Demeter 
and  sometimes  Rhea.  The  difficulty  is,  however, 
increased  by  the  fact  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  too 
being  worshipped  in  Samothrace.  (Plin.  //.  N. 
v.  6.)  This  Venus  may  be  cither  the  Thracian 
Bendis  or  Cybele,  or  may  have  been  one  of  the 
Cabeiri  themselves  for  we  know  that  Thebes  pos- 
sessed three  ancient  statues  of  Aphrodite,  which 
Harmonia  had  taken  from  the  ships  of  Cadmus, 
and  which  may  have  been  the  IIoTowtof  who  re- 
sembled the  Cabeiri.  (Paus.  ix.  16.  §  2  ;  Herod, 
iii.  37.)  In  connexion  with  this  Aphrodite  we 
may  mention  that,  according  to  some  accounts,  the 
Phoenician  Aphrodite  (Astartc)  had  commonly  the 
epithet  c/utbar  or  cbabar,  an  Arabic  word  which 
signifies  M  the  great,"  and  that  Lobeck  considers 
Astarte  as  identical  with  the  SfAifvi)  KaStiploy 
which  name  P.  Ligorius  saw  on  a  gem. 

There  are  also  writers  who  transfer  all  that  is 
said  about  the  Samothracian  gods  to  the  Dioscuri, 
who  were  indeed  different  from  the  Cabeiri  of 
Acusilaus,  Pherecydes,  and  Aeschylus,  but  yet 
might  easily  be  confounded  with  them ;  first,  be- 
cause the  Dioscuri  are  also  called  great  gods,  and 
secondly,  because  they  were  also  regarded  as  the 
protectors  of  persons  in  danger  either  by  land  or 
water.  Hence  we  find  that  in  some  places  where 
the  ivaxts  were  worKhipped,  it  was  uncertain  whe- 
ther they  were  the  Dioscuri  or  the  Cabeiri.  (Paus. 
x.  38.  §  3.)  Nay,  even  the  Roman  Penates  were 
sometimes  considered  as  identical  with  the  Dios- 
curi and  Cabeiri  (Dionys.  i.  67,  &c.)  ;  and  Varro 
thought  that  the  Penates  were  carried  by  Dardanus 
from  the  Arcadian  town  Pheneos  to  Samothrace, 
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and  that  Aeneas  brought  them  from  thence  to  Italy. 
(  Macro  b.  Sat.  iii.  4  ;  Serv.  <uf  ^ea.  L  378,  Hi.  148.) 
But  the  authorities  for  this  opinion  are  all  of  a  late 
period.  According  to  one  set  of  accounts,  the  Sa- 
inothracian  gods  were  two  male  diviuities  of  the 
same  age,  which  applies  to  Zeus  and  Dionysus,  or 
Dardanus  and  Jasion,  but  not  to  Demeter,  Rhea, 
or  Persephone.  When  people,  in  the  course  of 
time,  had  become  accustomed  to  regard  the  Penates 
and  Cabeiri  as  identical,  and  yet  did  not  know 
exactly  the  name  of  each  separate  divinity  com- 
prised  under  those  common  names,  some  divinities 
ore  mentioned  among  the  Penates  who  belonged  to 
the  Cabeiri,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  Servius  (ad 
Aen.  viii.  619)  represents  Zeus,  Pallas,  and  Hermes 
as  introduced  from  Samothrace ;  and,  in  another 
passage  (ad  Aen.  iii.  264),  he  says  that,  according 
to  the  Samothracians,  these  three  were  the  great 
gods,  of  whom  Hermes,  and  perhaps  Zeus  also, 
might  be  reckoned  among  the  Cabeiri.  Varro  (de 
Ling.  Lot  t.  58,  ed.  Milller)  says,  that  Heaven 
and  Earth  were  the  great  Samothracian  gods; 
while  in  another  place  (ap.  August  De  Civ.  Dei, 
vii.  18)  he  stated,  that  there  were  three  Samothra- 
cian gods,  Jupiter  or  Heaven,  Juno  or  Earth,  and 
Minerva  or  the  prototype  of  things, — the  ideas  of 
Plato.  This  is,  of  course,  only  the  view  Varro 
himself  took,  and  not  a  tradition. 

If  we  now  look  back  upon  the  various  state- 
ments we  have  gathered,  for  the  purpose  of  arriv- 
ing at  some  definite  conclusion,  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  earliest  writers  regard  the  Cabeiri  as  descended 
from  inferior  divinities,  Proteus  and  Hephaestus : 
they  have  their  seats  on  earth,  in  Samothrace, 
Lemnos,  and  Imbros.  Those  early  writers  cannot 
possibly  have  conceived  them  to  be  Demeter,  Per- 
sephone  or  Rhea.  It  is  true  those  early  authori- 
ties are  not  numerous  in  comparison  with  the  later 
ones;  but  Demetrius,  who  wrote  on  the  subject, 
may  have  had  more  and  very  good  ones,  since  it  is 
with  reference  to  him  that  Strabo  repents  the  as- 
sertion, that  the  Cabeiri,  like  the  Corybantes  and 
Curetes,  were  only  ministers  of  the  great  gods. 
We  may  therefore  suppose,  that  the  Samothracian 
Cabeiri  were  originally  such  inferior  beings;  and 
as  the  notion  of  the  Cabeiri  was  from  the  first  not 
fixed  and  distinct,  it  became  less  so  in  later  times ; 
and  as  the  ideas  of  mystery  and  Demeter  come  to 
be  looked  upon  as  inseparable,  it  cannot  occasion 
surprise  that  the  mysteries,  which  were  next  in 
importance  to  those  of  Eleusis,  the  most  celebrated 
in  antiquity,  were  at  length  completely  transferred 
to  this  goddess.  The  opinion  that  the  Samothra- 
cian gods  were  the  same  as  the  Roman  Penates, 
seems  to  have  arisen  with  those  writers  who  en- 
deavoured to  trace  every  ancient  Roman  institution 
to  Troy,  and  thence  to  Samothrace. 

The  places  where  the  worship  of  the  Cabeiri  oc- 
ean, are  chiefly  Samothrace,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros. 
Some  writers  have  maintained,  that  the  Samo- 
thracian and  Lemnian  Cabeiri  were  distinct ; 
but  the  contrary  is  asserted  by  Strabo  (x.  p. 
466).  Besides  the  Cabi-iri  of  these  three  islands, 
we  read  of  lioeotuin  Cabeiri.  Near  the  Neitian 
gate  of  Thebes  there  was  a  grove  of  Demeter 
Cabeiria  and  Cora,  which  none  but  the  initiated 
were  allowed  to  enter ;  and  at  a  distance  of  seven 
stadia  from  it  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  the  Cabeiri. 
(Paus.  ix.  25.  §  5.)  Here  mysteries  were  cele- 
brated, and  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  was  great  as 
kte  as  the  time  of  Pausanias.  (Comp.  it.  1.  §  5.) 


The  account  of  Pausanias  about  the  origin  of  the 
Boeotian  Cabeiri  savours  of  rationalism,  and  is,  ns 
Lobeck  justly  remarks,  a  mere  fiction.  It  must 
further  not  be  supposed  that  there  existed  any  con- 
nexion between  the  Samothracian  Cadmilus  or 
Cadmus  and  the  Theban  Cadmus;  for  tradition 
clearly  describes  them  as  beings  of  different  origin, 
race,  and  dignity.  Pausanias  (ix  22.  §  5)  further 
mentions  another  sanctuary  of  the  Cabeiri,  with  a 
grove,  in  the  Boeotian  town  of  Anlhedon ;  and  a 
Boeotian  Cabeirus,  who  possessed  the  power  of 
averting  dangers  and  increasing  man's  prosperity, 
is  mentioned  in  an  epigram  of  Diodorus.  (Brunck, 
Anal.  ii.  p.  185.)  A  Macedonian  Caljeirus  occurs 
in  Lactantius.  (i.  15,  8  ;  comp.  Firmicus,  de  Error. 
Prof.  p.  23;  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  p.  16.)  The 
reverence,  paid  by  the  Macedonians  to  the  Cabeiri 
may  be  inferred  from  the  met  of  Philip  and  Olyra- 
piaa  being  initiated  in  the  Samothracian  mysteries, 
and  of  Alexander  erecting  altars  to  the  Cabeiri  at 
the  close  of  his  Eastern  expedition.  (Plat.  Alex.  2  ; 
Philostr.  de  VU.  Apollon.  ii.  43.)  The  Pergameniun 
Cabeiri  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (L  4.  §  6),  and 
those  of  Berytus  by  Sanchoniathon  (ap.  Kuseb. 
Praep.  Evang.  p.  31)  and  Damascius.  (  Vit.  Isidor. 
eclii.  573.)  Respecting  the  mysteries  of  the  Ca- 
beiri in  general,  see  DicL  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Ko&Vpia; 
Lobeck,  Aglaopk.  p.  1281,  &c.  For  the  various 
opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Cabeiri, 
Creuier,  Symbol,  ii.  p.  302,  8cc ;  Schelling,  Ueber 
die  Gutter  'von  Samotkrake,  Stuttgard,  1815  ;  Welc- 
ker,  Aeschyl.  TrUog.;  Klausen,  Aeneas  u.  die  J'o- 
noL  [L.  S.J 

CACA  or  CA'CIA,  a  sister  of  Cacus,  who,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  betrayed  the  place  where 
the  cattle  were  concealed  which  Cacus  had  stolen 
from  Hercules  or  Recaranus.  She  was  rewarded 
for  it  with  divine  honours,  which  she  was  to  enjoy 
for  ever.  In  her  sanctuary  a  perpetual  fire  was 
kept  up,  just  as  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  (Lactant. 
i.  20,  36  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  190.)        [L.  S.] 

CACUS,  a  fabulous  Italian  shepherd,  who  was 
believed  to  have  lived  in  a  cave,  and  to  have  com- 
mitted various  kinds  of  robberies.  Among  others, 
he  also  stole  a  part  of  the  cattle  of  Hercules  or 
Recaranus ;  and,  as  he  dragged  the  animals  into 
his  cave  by  their  tails,  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
their  traces.  But  when  the  remaining  oxen  parsed 
by  the  cave,  those  within  began  to  bellow,  and 
were  thus  discovered.  Another  tradition  stated, 
that  Caca,  the  sister  of  Cacus,  betrayed  the  place 
of  their  concealment.  Cacus  was  slain  by  Hercules. 
(Liv.  i.  7.)  He  is  usually  called  a  son  of  Vulcan, 
and  Ovid,  who  gives  his  story  with  considerable 
embellishments,  describes  Cacus  as  a  fearful  giant, 
who  was  the  terror  of  the  whole  land.  (Ov.  East. 
i.  554  ;  comp.  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  190,  iic. ;  Propert. 
iv.  9;  Dionys.  i.  32,  43;  Aurel.  Vict.  De  Orig. 
Gent.  Rom.  6.)  Evander,  who  then  ruled  over  the 
country  in  which  Cacus  had  resided,  shewed  his 
gratitude  to  the  conqueror  of  Cacus  by  dedicating 
to  him  a  sanctuary,  and  appointing  the  Potitii  and 
Piliarii  as  his  priests.  The  common  opinion  res- 
pecting the  original  character  of  Cacus  is,  that  he 
was  the  personification  of  some  evil  daemon,  and 
this  opinion  is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  descrip- 
tions of  him  given  by  the  Roman  poets.  Hartung 
(Die  lielig.  d.  Horn.  i.  p.  318,  &c.),  however,  thinks 
that  Cacus,  whom  he  identifies  with  Cacius  (Diod. 
iv.  21  ;  Solin.  i.  1),  and  his  sister  Caca  were  Ro- 
man penates,  whose  names  he  connects  with  «cu's», 
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caleo,  and  009*0.  There  were  at  Rome  various 
things  connected  with  the  legends  about  Cacus. 
On  the  side  of  the  Palatine  hill,  not  far  from  the 
hut  of  Faustulus,  there  was  a  foot-path  leading  up 
the  hill,  with  a  wooden  ladder  called  **  the  ladder 
of  Cacus,"  and  the  ancient  cave  of  Cacus  which  is 
still  shown  at  Rome,  was  in  the  Salina,  near  the 
Porta  Trigemina.  ( Diod.,  Solin.,  U.  cc. ;  Klausen, 
Aeneas  it.  die  I 'emit en,  p.  76H,  &c;  Bunsen,  Ztesca- 
reib.  der  Stadt  Rom,  i.  p.  1 34,  iii.  1.  p.  407.)  [L.S.] 

CA'DIUS  RUFUS.  [Hupcs.] 

CA'DMILUS,  CA'SMILUS,  or  CADMUS 
(Koo>r\oi,  KaapilKoty  or  Koo>ot),  according  to 
AcusilaiiB  (ap.  Slrab.  x.  p.  472)  a  son  of  Hephaestus 
and  Cabeiro,  and  father  of  the  Samothracian  Ca- 
beiri  and  the  Cabcirian  nymphs.  Others  consider 
Cadmilus  himself  as  the  fourth  of  the  Samothracian 
Cabeiri.  (Schol.  ad  Apollo*.  Rkod.  L  917;  comp. 
Caiikiri.)  [L.  S.] 

CADMUS  (KdSuos),  a  son  of  Agenor  and  Tele- 
phassa,  and  brother  of  Euro  pa,  Phoenix,  and  Cilix. 
When  Europa  was  carried  off  by  Zeus  to  Crete, 
Agi'nor  sent  out  his  sons  in  search  of  their  sister, 
enjoining  them  not  to  return  without  her.  Tele- 
phassa  accompanied  her  sons.  AH  researches  being 
fruitless,  Cadmus  and  Telephassa  settled  in  Thmce. 
Here  Telephawi  died,  and  Cadmus,  after  burying 
her,  went  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  respecting 
his  sister.  The  god  commanded  him  to  abstain 
from  further  seeking,  and  to  follow  a  cow  of  a  cer- 
tain kind,  and  to  build  a  town  on  the  spot  where 
the  cow  should  sink  down  with  fatigue.  (Schol.  ad 
Kurip.  Phoen.  638,  ad  AriUopk,  Han.  1256  ;  Pans, 
ix.  12.  §  1.)  Cadmus  found  the  cow  described  by 
the  oracle  in  Phocis  among  the  herds  of  Pelagon, 
and  followed  her  into  Boeotia,  where  she  sank 


down  on  the  spot  on  which  Cadmus  built  Thebes, 
with  the  acropolis,  Cadmca.  As  he  intended  to 
sacrifice  the  cow  here  to  Athena,  he  sent  some  per- 
sons to  the  neighbouring  well  of  Ares  to  fetch  wa- 
ter. This  well  was  guarded  by  a  dragon,  a  son  of 
Ares,  who  killed  the  men  sent  by  Cadmus.  Here- 
upon, Cadmus  slew  the  dragon,  and,  on  the  advice 
of  Athena,  sowed  the  teeth  of  the  monster,  out  of 
which  armed  men  grew  up,  who  slew  each  other, 
with  the  exception  of  five,  Echion,  Udaeus,  Chtho- 
nius,  Hypercnor,  and  Pelor,  who,  according  to  the 
Theban  legend,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Thebans. 
Cadmus  was  punished  for  having  Blain  the  dragon 
by  being  obliged  to  serve  for  a  certain  period  of  time, 
some  say  one  year,  others  eight  years.  After  this 
Athena  assigned  to  him  the  government  of  Thebes, 
and  Zeus  gave  him  Harmonia  for  his  wife.  The 
marriage  solemnity  was  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  all  the  Olympian  gods  in  the  Cadmea.  Cadmus 
gave  to  Iftnnonia  the  famous  WwAoj  and  necklace 
which  he  had  received  from  Hephaestus  or  from 
Europa,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Autonoe, 
I  no,  Semele,  Agave,  and  Polydorus.  Subsequently 
Cadmus  and  Harmonia  quitted  Thebes,  and  went 
to  the  Cenchelfans  This  people  was  at  war  with 
the  Illyrians,  and  had  received  an  oracle  which 
promised  them  victory  if  they  took  Cadmus  as 
their  commander.  The  Cenchelinns  accordingly 
made  Cadmus  their  king,  and  conquered  the  ene- 
my. After  this,  Cadmus  had  another  son,  whom 
he  called  Illyrius.  In  the  end,  Cadmus  and  Har- 
monia were  changed  into  dragons,  and  were  re- 
moved by  Zeus  to  Elysium. 

This  is  the  account  given  by  Apollodorus  (iii.  1. 
§  I,  Ac.),  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  par- 
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ticulars,  agrees  with  the  stories  in  Hyginus  (Fab, 
170)and  Pauaanias  (ix.  5.  §  1,  10.  §  1, 12.  §  l,&c). 
There  are,  however,  many  points  in  the  story  of 
Cadmus  in  which  the  various  traditions  present 
considerable  differences.  His  native  country  is 
commonly  stated  to  have  been  Phoenicia,  as  in 
Apollodorus  (comp.  Diod.  iv.  2;  Strab.  vii.  p.  321, 
ix.  p.  401);  but  he  is  sometimes  called  a  Tyrian 
(Herod,  ii.  49 ;  Eurip.  J'hoen.  659),  and  sometimes 
a  Sidonian.  (Eurip.  Uucch.  171 ;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  571.) 
Others  regarded  Cadmus  as  a  native  of  Thebes  in 
Egypt  (Diod.  i.  23;  Paus.  ix.  12.  §  2),  and  his 
parentage  i»  modified  accordingly ;  for  he  is  also 
called  a  son  of  Antiopc,  the  daughter  of  Belus,  or 
of  Argiope,  the  daughter  of  Neilus.  (Schol.  ad 
Eurip.  1'huen.  5,  with  Valck.  note ;  Hygin.  Fab, 
6,  178,  179.)  He  is  said  to  have  introduced  into 
Greece  from  Phoenicia  or  Egypt  an  alphabet  of 
sixteen  letters  (Herod,  v.  58,  &c;  Diod.  iii.  67t 
t.  57;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  56  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  277),  and 
to  have  been  the  first  who  worked  the  mines  of 
mount  Pangaeon  in  Thrace,  The  teeth  of  the 
dragon  whom  Cadmus  slew  were  sown,  according 
to  some  accounts,  by  Athena  herself;  and  the  spot 
where  this  was  done  was  shewn,  in  after  times,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes.  (SchoL  ad  Eurip. 
Pkoen.  670  ;  Paus.  ix.  10.  §  1.)  Half  of  the  teeth 
were  given  by  Athena  to  Aeetes,  king  of  Colchis* 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  iii.  1183;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §23; 
Serv.  ad  Vtrg.  G'eory.  ii.  141.)  The  account  of  his 
quitting  Thebes  also  was  not  the  some  in  all  tradi- 
tions ;  tor  some  related,  that  he  was  expelled  bv 
Amphion  and  Zcthus,  or  by  Dionysus.  (SyncelL 
p. '296,  ed.  Dindorf.)  A  tradition  of  Brasiae  stated, 
that  Cadmus,  after  discovering  the  birth  of  Diony- 
sus by  his  daughter  Semele,  shut  up  the  mother 
and  her  child  in  a  chest,  and  threw  them  into  the 
sea.  (Paus.  iii.  24.  §  3.)  According  to  the  opinion 
of  Herodotus  (ii.  49),  however,  Mclampus  learned 
and  received  the  worship  of  Dionysus  from  Cadmus, 
and  other  tradition*  too  represent  Cadmus  as  wor- 
shipping Dionysus,  (e.g.  Eurip.  liaccb.  181.)  Ac- 
cording to  Euripides,  Cadmus  resigned  the  govern- 
ment of  Thebes  to  his  grandson,  Pentheos ;  and 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  Cadmus  went  to  Illy- 
ria,  where  he  built  liuthoe  (Bacch,  43,  1331,&c), 
in  the  government  of  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Illyrius  or  Polydorus. 

The  whole  story  of  Cadmus,  with  its  manifold 
poetical  embellishments,  seems  to  suggest  the  im- 
migration of  a  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  colony  into 
Greece,  by  means  of  which  civilisation  (the  alpha- 
bet, art  of  mining,  and  the  worship  of  Dionysus) 
came  into  the  country.  But  the  opinion  formed  on 
this  point  must  depend  upon  the  view  we  take  of 
the  early  influence  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  in  ge- 
neral upon  the  early  civilisation  of  Greece.  While 
Buttmann  and  Creuzer  admit  such  an  influence, 
C.  O.  Muller  denies  it  altogether,  and  regards 
Cadmus  as  a  Pelasgian  divinity.  Cadmus  was 
worshipped  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  at 
Sparta  he  had  a  heroum.  (Paus.  iii.  15.  §  6  ;  comp. 
Buttmann,  Mytholog.  ii.  p.  171 ;  Muller,  Ordiom. 
p.  113,&c)  [L.S.J 

CADMUS  (KdBuos),  the  son  of  Scythes,  a  man 
renowned  for  his  integrity,  was  sent  by  Gclon  to 
Delphi,  in  a  c.  480,  with  great  treasures,  to  await 
the  issue  of  the  battle  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persians,  and  with  orders  to  give  them  to  the  Per- 
sians if  the  latter  conquered,  but  to  bring  them 
back  to  Sicily  if  the  Greeks  prevailed.    After  tho 
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defeat  of  Xerxes,  Cadmus  returned  to  Sicily  with 
the  treasures,  though  he  might  easily  have  appro- 
priated them  to  his  own  use.  (Herod,  vii.  16*3. 
164.)  Herodotus  calls  Cadmus  n  Conn,  and  states 
further,  that  he  received  the  tyranny  of  Cos  from 
his  father,  but  gave  the  state  its  liberty  of  his  own 
accord,  merely  from  a  sense  of  justice ;  and  that 
after  this  he  went  over  to  Sicily  and  dwelt  along 
with  the  Snmians  at  Zancle,  afterwards  called 
Messcne.  Mulier  (Dor.  i.  8.  §  4,  note  q.)  thinks 
that  this  Cadmus  was  the  son  of  the  Scythes, 
tyrant  of  Zancle,  who  was  driven  out  by  the  Sa- 
mians  (b  c.  497),  and  who  fled  to  the  court  of 
Persia,  where  he  died.  (Herod,  vi.  23.)  In  reply 
to  the  objection,  that  Herodotus  speaks  of  Cadmus 
having  inherited  the  tyranny  from  his  father,  but  of 
Scythes  having  died  in  Persia,  Mulier  remarks  that 
the  government  of  Cos  was  probably  given  to  his 
rather  by  the  Persians,  but  that  he  notwithstand- 
ing continued  to  reside  in  Persia,  as  we  know  was 
the  case  with  Histiaeus.  If  this  conjecture  is 
correct,  Cadmus  probably  resigned  the  tyranny  of 
Cos  through  desire  of  returning  to  his  native  town, 
Zancle.  He  was  accompanied  to  Sicily  by  the 
poet  Epicharmus.    (Suidas,  *.  e.  'Ewlxapfiot.) 

CADMUS  (Kdtfios).  1.  Of  Miletus,  a  son  of 
Pandion,  and  in  all  probability  the  earliest  Greek 
historian  or  lugographer.  He  lived,  according  to 
the  vague  statement  of  Josephus  (e.  Apion.  i.  2 ; 
comp.  Clem.  Alex.  Str<m.  vi.  p.  267),  very  shortly 
before  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece  ;  and  Suidas 
makes  the  singular  statement,  that  Cadmus  was 
only  a  little  younger  than  the  mythical  poet  Or- 
pheus, which  arises  from  the  thorough  confusion  of 
the  mythical  Cadmus  of  Phoenicia  and  the  historian 
Cadmus.  But  there  i»  every  probability  that  Cad- 
mus lived  about  B.C.  540.  Strabo  (i.  p.  18)  places 
Cadmus  first  among  the  three  authors  whom  he 
calls  the  earliest  prose  writers  among  the  Greeks  : 
vix.  Cadmus,  Pherecydes,  and  Hecataeus ;  and 
from  this  circumstance  we  may  infer,  that  Cadmus 
was  the  most  ancient  of  the  three — an  inference 
which  is  also  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Pliny 
(H.  N.  v.  31 ),  who  calls  Cadmus  the  first  that  ever 
wrote  (Greek)  prose.  When,  therefore,  in  another 
passage  (vii.  56)  Pliny  calls  Pherecydes  the  most 
ancient  prose  writer,  and  Cadmus  of  Miletus  sim- 
ply the  earliest  historian,  we  have  probably  to  re- 
this  as  one  of  those  numerous  inconsistencies 
which  Pliny  fell  by  following  different  autho- 
rities at  different  times,  and  forgetting  what  he 
had  said  on  former  occasions.  All,  therefore,  we 
can  infer  from  his  contradicting  himself  in  this  case 
is,  that  there  were  some  ancient  authorities  who 
made  Pherecydes  the  earliest  Greek  prose  writer, 
and  not  Cadmus ;  but  that  the  latter  was  the  ear- 
liest Greek  historian,  seems  to  be  an  undisputed 
fact.  Cadmus  wrote  a  work  on  the  foundation  of 
Miletus  and  the  earliest  history  of  Ionia  generally, 
in  four  bookt.(KTf(m  MtAifroi;  koI  Trjf  3Atji  'l»vlat). 
This  work  appears  to  have  been  lost  at  a  very 
early  period,  for  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (,/ud. 
de  Thucyd.  23)  expressly  mentions,  that  the  work 
known  in  his  time  under  the  name  of  Cadmus  was 
considered  a  forgery.  When  Suidas  and  others 
(Bekker's  Attred.  p.  781),  call  Cadmus  of  Miletus 
the  inventor  of  the  alphabet,  this  statement  must 
be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  confusion  between 
the  mythical  Cadmus,  who  emigrated  from  Phoe- 
nicia into  Greece ;  and  Suidas  in,  in  fact,  obviously 
guilty  of  this  confusion,  since  he  says,  that  Cad- 


mus of  Miletus  introduced  into  Greece  the  alpha- 
bet which  the  Phoenicians  had  invented.  (Comp. 
Clinton,  Fast  Hell.  ii.  p.  454,  3rd  edition.) 

2.  Of  Miletus,  the  Younger,  is  mentioned  only 
by  Suidas,  according  to  whom  he  was  a  son  of  Ar- 
chelaus,  and  a  Greek  historian,  concerning  whose 
time  nothing  is  said.  Suidas  ascribes  to  him  two 
works,  one  on  the  history  of  Attica,  in  sixteen 
books,  and  the  second  on  the  deliverance  from  the 
sufferings  of  love,  in  fourteen  books.       [L.  S.] 

CAECILIA,  CAIA,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
genuine  Roman  name  for  Tanaquil,  the  wife  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  (Plin.  H.N.  viii.  74;  Val.  Max. 
EjdL  de  Praen.  in  fin. ;  Pestus,  ».  v.  Gaia ;  Plut. 
Quant.  Bom.  p.  27 1,  e.)  Both  her  names,  Caia  and 
Caecilia,  are  of  the  same  root  as  Caeculus,  and  the 
Roman  Caecilii  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their 
origin  from  the  Praenestine  Caeculus.  (Fest.  *.  v. 
Qieculus.)  The  story  of  Caia  Caecilia  is  related 
under  Tanaqcil  ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here, 
that  she  appears  in  the  early  legends  of  Rome  as  a 
woman  endowed  with  prophetic  powers,  and  closely 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  god  of  the  hearth. 
That  she  was,  at  the  same  time,  looked  upon  as  a 
model  of  domestic  life,  may  bo  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  a  newly  married  woman,  before  entering 
the  house  of  her  husband,  on  being  asked  what  her 
name  was,  answered,  "My  name  is  Caia."  (Val. 
Max.  /.  c. ;  Plut.  Quaest.  Bom.  p.  271,  e.)   [I,.  S.] 

CAECI'LIA,  the  daughter  of  T.  Pomponiua 
Atticus,  who  is  called  Caecilia,  because  her  father 
took  the  name  of  his  uncle,  Q.  Caecilius,  by  whom 
he  was  adopted.  She  was  married  to  M.  Vipsanius 
Agrippa.  [Atticus,  p.  415,  a.) 

CAECI'LIA  or  METELLA,  Land  2.  Daugh- 
ters of  Q.  Caecilius  Mctellus  Macedonian*,  consul 
B.  c  143,  one  of  whom  married  C.  Servilius  Vatia, 
and  was  by  him  the  mother  of  P.  Servilius  Vatia 
iBauricus,  consul  in  79,  and  the  other  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Nasica,  consul  in  111,  and  was  the  grand- 
mother of  Q.  Metellus  Pius  Scipio,  consul  in  52. 
(Cic  jyro  £k.m.  47,  pott  Red.  ad  Quir.  3,  Brut.  58.) 

3.  The  daughter  of  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Calvua, 
consul  in  B.C.  142,  and  the  brother  of  Metellus  Nu- 
midicus,  consul  in  109,  was  married  to  L.  Licinius 
Lucullus,  praetor  in  103,  and  was  by  him  the 
mother  of  the  celebrated  Lucullus,  the  conqueror  of 
Mithridatcs.  Her  moral  character  was  in  bad  re- 
pute. (Plut  LundL  1 ;  Cic.  in  Ver.  iv.  66  ;  AureL 
Vict  de  Vir.  III.  62.) 

4.  Daughter  of  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Balearicua, 
consul  in  B.  c  1 23,  was  the  wife  of  Ap.  Claudius  Pul- 
cher,  consul  in  79,  and  the  mother  of  Ap.  Claudius 
Pulcher,  consul  in  54,  and  of  P.  Clodius  Pulcher, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  58.  (Cic.  de  Dir.  i.  2,  44, 
pro  Box.  Am.  10,  50 :  in  the  former  of  the  twe 
latter  passages  she  is  erroneously  called  Nepotis 
filia  instead  of  Nrpotu  soror.)  Her  brother  was 
Q.  Metellus  Nepos,  consul  in  98,  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  his  two  sons,  Metellus  Celer  and  Mctel- 
lus Nepos,  called  the  Jrutm  (cousins)  of  her  sons 
Ap.  Claudius  and  P.  Clodius.  (Cic.  ad  AIL  iv.  3, 
ad  Fam,  v.  3,  pro  Cael.  24.) 

Cicero  relates  (de  Dm.  II.  or.),  that  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dream  of  Caecilia in  the  Marsk  war, 
the  temple  of  Juno  Sospita  was  restored. 

5.  Daughter  of  L.  Metellus  Dalmaticus,  consul  in 
ac  119,  and  not  of  Q.  Metellus  Pius  the  pontiff  x 
maximus,  consul  in  80,  as  has  been  inferred  from 
Plutarch.  (SulL  6.)  Her  father's  praenomen  is 
Lucius,  and  he  it  said  to  have  rebuilt  the  temple  of 
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the  Dioscuri  (Cic  pro  Scaur.  2.  §§  45,  46,  with 
the  commentary  of  Asconius),  which  point  to  L. 
?)almaticus  as  her  father.  She  was  first  married 
to  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  consul  in  115,  by  whom 
she  had  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
the  M.  Scaurus  defended  bv  Cicero  (Cic  /.  c.  pro 
Sest.  47  ;  Plut  Sn/l.  33,  Pomp.  9  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.  <S  fl),  and  afterward*  to  the  dictator 
Sulla,  who  always  treated  her  with  the  greatest 
respect  When  she  fled  from  Cinna  and  Curbo  in 
Italy  to  her  husband's  camp  before  Athens,  she 
was  insulted  from  the  walls  of  the  city  by  Aristion 
and  the  Athenians,  for  which  they  paid  dearly  at 
the  capture  of  the  city.  She  fell  ill  in  81,  during 
the  celebration  of  Sulla's  triumphal  feast ;  and  as 
her  recovery  was  hopeless,  Sulla  for  religious 
reasons  sent  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  had  her  re- 
moved from  his  house,  but  honoured  her  memory 
by  a  splendid  funeral.  (Plut  Sull.  6,  13,  22,  35.) 
She  purchased  a  great  deal  of  the  property  confis- 
cated in  the  proscriptions.    (Plin.  /.  c.) 

6.  The  wife  of  P.  Lentulus  Spinther  the  younger, 
whose  father  was  consul  in  B.c.57.  She  was  a  wo- 
man of  loose  character,  and  intrigued  with  Do  la  be)  la, 
Cicero's  son-in-law  (Cic  ad  AU.  xi.  23),  ana  also, 
as  it  appears,  with  Aesopus,  the  son  of  the  actor. 
(Hor.  Stmt,  ii.  3.  239.)  She  was  divorced  by  her 
husband  in  45.  (Cic  ad  AU.  xiL  52,  xiii.  7.)  Her 
father  is  not  known. 

CAECI'LIA  GENS,  plebeian ;  for  the  name  of 
T.  Caecilius  in  Livy  (iv.  7,  comp.  6),  the  patrician 
consular  tribune  in  a.  c.  444,  is  a  false  reading  for 
T.  Cloelius.  A  member  of  this  gens  is  mentioned 
in  history  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  ;  but 
the  first  of  the  Caecilii  who  obtained  the  consulship 
was  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Denter,  in  284.  The 
family  of  the  Metelli  became  from  this  time  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  in  the  state.  Like  other 
Roman  families  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic, 
they  traced  their  origin  to  a  mythical  personage, 
and  pretended  that  they  were  descended  from  Cae- 
culus,  the  founder  of  Praeneste  [Caeculus],  or 
Caccas,  the  companion  of  Aeneas.  ( Festus,  s.  r. 
Caeculus.)  The  cognomens  of  this  gens  under  the 
republic  are  Bassuh,  Dentbr,  Mktbllus,  Niosr, 
Pinna,  Rufus,  of  which  the  Metelli  are  the  best 
known  :  for  those  whose  cognomen  is  not  men- 
tioned, see  Cabciliuh. 

CAECILIA'NUS,  a  senator,  punished  in  a.  d. 
32  for  falsely  accusing  Cotta.   (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  7.) 

CAECILIA'NUS,  a  deacon  of  the  church  at 
Carthage,  was  chosen  bishop  of  the  see  in  a.  d. 
311,  upon  the  death  of  the  African  primate,  Men- 
surius.  The  validity  of  this  appointment  was  im- 
pugned by  Donatus,  stimulated,  it  is  said,  by  the 
malicious  intrigues  of  a  woman  named  Lucilla,  up- 
on three  grounds  :  1.  That  the  election  had  been 
irregular.  2.  That  the  ordination  was  null  and 
void,  having  been  performed  by  Felix,  bishop  of 
Apthunga,  a  tradiior%  that  is,  one  of  those  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  edicts  of  Diocletian,  had  yielded 
to  the  civil  power,  and  dehvered  up  the  sacred  ves- 
sels nsed  in  places  of  worship,  and  even  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  3.  That  Caectlian  had  displayed  mark- 
ed hostility  towards  the  victims  of  the  late  persecu- 
tion. These  charges  were  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  an  assembly  of  seventy  Numidian 
bishops,  who  declared  the  see  vacant,  and,  proceed- 
ing to  a  new  election,  made  choice  of  Majorinus. 
Both  parties  called  upon  the  praefect  Anulinus  to 
interfere,  but  were  referred  by  him  to  the  emperor, 


and  accordingly  the  rival  prelates  repaired  to  Rome, 
each  attended  by  ten  leading  ecclesiastics  of  his 
own  faction.  The  cause  was  judged  by  a  council 
composed  of  three  Gallic  and  fifteeu  Italian  bishops, 
who  met  on  the  2nd  of  October,  313,  and  gave 
their  decree  in  favour  of  Caecilian  and  Felix.  An 
appeal  was  lodged  with  Constant!  ne,  who  agreed 
to  summon  a  second  and  more  numerous  council, 
which  was  held  at  Aries  on  the  1st  of  August,  314, 
when  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Rome  was  con- 
firmed. The  struggle  was,  however,  obstinately 
prolonged  by  fresh  complaints  on  the  part  of  the 
Donatists,  who,  after  having  been  defeated  before 
various  tribunals  and  commissions  to  which  the 
determination  of  the  dispute  was  delegated  by  the 
supreme  government  at  length  openly  refused  to 
submit  or  to  acknowledge  any  authority  whatever, 
if  hostile  to  their  claims.  The  formidable  schism 
which  was  the  result  of  these  proceedings  is  spoken 
of  more  fully  under  Donatus.  (Optatus,  i.  19, 
tx.)  [W.  R.] 

CAECILIA'NUS,  DOMI'TIUS,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Thrasea,  who  informed  him  of  his  con- 
demnation by  the  senate  in  A.  o.  67.  (Tac  Ann, 
xvi.  34.) 

CAECILIA'NUS,  MA'GIUS,  praetor,  falscly 
accused  of  treason  in  a.  d.  21,  was  acquitted,  and 
his  accusers  punished.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  37.) 

CAECI'LIUS.  1.  Q.  Caecilius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  u.  c.  439.  (Liv.  iv.  16.) 

2.  Q.  Caecilius,  a  Roman  knight  the  husband 
of  Catiline's  Rister,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  public 
affairs,  was  killed  by  Catiline  himself  in  the  timo 
of  Sulla.  (Q.  Cic  de  Pntit.  Cons.  2 ;  Ascon.  in  Toy. 
Cand.  p.  84,  ed.  Orelli.)  This  is  perhaps  the  same 
Q.  Caecilius  who  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  trial  of  P.  Gabinius,  who  was  praetor  in  89. 
(Cic  Divinat.  20.)  Zumpt  remarks,  that  he  can 
hardly  have  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  the 
Metelli,  as  Cicero  says  that  he  was  overborne  by 
the  influence  and  rank  of  Piso. 

3.  Q.  Caecilius,  a  Roman  knight  *  friend  of  L. 
Lucullus,  and  the  uncle  of  Atticus,  acquired  a  large 
fortune  by  lending  money  on  interest  The  old 
usurer  was  of  such  a  crabbed  temper,  that  no  one 
could  put  up  with  him  except  his  nephew  Atticus, 
who  was  in  consequence  adopted  by  him  in  his 
will,  and  obtained  from  him  a  fortune  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  sesterces.  He  died  in  b.  c  57.  (Nepoa, 
AU.  5;  Cic.  adAtt.  i.  1,  12,  ii.  19,  20,  iii.  20.) 

4.  T.  Caecilius,  a  centurion  of  the  first  rank 
(primi  pili)  in  the  army  of  Afranius,  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  llerda,  b.  c  49.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  i.  46.) 

L.  CAECI'LIUS.  We  generally  find  included 
among  the  writings  of  Lactantius  a  book  divided 
into  fifty-two  chapters,  entitled  De  MortiLus  J'er- 
ivculorum,  containing  an  outline  of  the  career  of 
those  emperors  who  displayed  active  hostility  towards 
the  church,  an  account  of  the  death  of  each,  to- 
gether with  a  sketch  of  the  different  persecutions 
from  Nero  to  Diocletian.  The  object  of  the  nar- 
rative is  to  point  out  that  the  signal  vengeance  of 
God  in  every  case  overtook  the  enemies  of  the 
fuith,  and  to  deduce  from  this  circumstance,  from 
the  preservation  of  the  new  religion  amidst  all  the 
dangers  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  all  the 
attacks  by  which  it  was  assailed,  and  from  its  final 
triumph  over  its  foes,  an  irresistible  argument  in 
favour  of  its  heavenly  origin.  The  work  appears 
from  internal  evidence  to  have  been  composed  after 
the  victory  of  Conitantine  over  Maxentiua,  and 
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before  hie  quarrel  with  Licinius,  tlint  is  to  say,  be- 
twwn  a.  u.  312  and  315.  The  text  is  corrupt  and 
mutilated,  and  the  statements  which  it  contain* 
must  be  received  with  n  certain  degree  of  caution 
in  consequence  of  the  declamatory  tone  in  which 
they  are  delivered,  and  the  high  colouring  and 
trimming  employed  throughout  to  suit  the  par- 
ticular design  proposed.  But  notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  the  treatise  is  extremely  valuable 
on  account  of  the  light  which  it  sheds  on  many 
obscure  passages  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history, 
and  is  peculiarly  famous  as  containing  a  contempo- 
rary record  of  the  alleged  vision  of  Constantine 
bet'rre  the  battle  of  the  Milvian  bridge,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to  engrave 
upon  their  shields  the  well-known  monogram  re- 
presenting the  cross  together  with  the  initial  let- 
ters  of  the  name  of  Christ  (c.  44). 

This  piece  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  Lactantius,  and  was  first  brought  to 
light  by  Stephen  Baluze,  who  printed  it  at  Paris 
in  his  Miscellanea  (vol.  iL,  1679)  from  a  very  an- 
cient MS.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Colbcrtina,  bearing 
simply  the  inscription  Luc«  Cacan  Incjpit  Liber 
Ad  Donatum  Confessorem  Dm  Murtiuus  Per- 
secutor um.  Baluze  entertained  no  doubt  that 
he  had  discovered  the  tract  of  Lactantius  quoted 
bv  Hieronvmus  as  De  I'ertecutione  Ijbrutn  l/mtnu 
an  opinion  corroborated  by  the  name  prefixed 
[Lactantius],  by  the  date,  by  the  dedication  to 
Donates,  apparently  the  same  persun  with  the  Do- 
nates addressed  in  the  discourse  />  Ira  Dei,  and 
by  the  general  resemblance  in  style  and  expression, 
a  scries  of  considerations  no  one  of  which  would 
be  in  itself  conclusive,  but  which  when  combined 
form  a  strong  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence. 
Le  Nourry,  however,  sought  to  prove  that  the  pro- 
duction in  question  must  be  assigned  to  some 
unknown  L.  Caecilius  altogether  different  from 
Lactantius,  and  published  it  at  Paris  in  1710  as 
"  Lucii  Cecilii  Liber  ad  Donatum  Confessorem 
de  Mortibus  Persecutorum  hactenus  Lucio  Caecilio 
Firmiano  Lactantio  adscriptos,  ad  Colbertinum 
cod  ice m  denuo  emendates,"  to  which  is  prefixed 
an  elaborate  dissertation.  His  ideas  have  been 
adopted  to  a  certain  extent  by  Pfaff,  Walch,  Le 
Clerc,  Lardner,  and  Gibbon,  and  controverted  by 
Hcumann  and  others.  Although  the  question  can- 
not be  considered  as  settled,  and  indeed  docs  not 
admit  of  being  absolutely  determined,  the  best 
modern  critics  seem  upon  the  whole  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  original  hypothesis  of  Baluze. 

The  most  complete  edition  of  the  De  Morti- 
bus  Persecutorum  in  a  separate  form,  is  that 
published  at  Utrecht  in  1693,  under  the  inspection 
of  Bauldri,  with  a  very  copious  collection  of  notes, 
forming  one  of  the  series  of  Variorum  Classics  in 
Rvo.  Other  editions  are  enumerated  in  the  account 
given  of  the  works  of  Lactantius.     [W.  R.] 

SEX.  CAECI'LIUS.  A  Roman  jurist  of  this 
name  is  occasionally  cited  in  the  Corpus  Juris,  and 
is  suspected  by  some  authors  to  be  distinct  from 
and  earlier  than  African  us.  [African  us,  Sex. 
Caecilius.]  In  support  of  this  opinion,  not  to 
mention  the  corrupt  passage  of  Lampridius  (Ale*. 
See.  68),  they  urge  that  there  is  no  proof,  that  the 
Sex.  Caecilius  Africanus  to  whom  Julianus  returned 
an  answer  upon  a  legal  question  (Dig.  35.  tit.  S. 
s.  3.  §  4)  was  identical  with  Africanus.  He  may 
have  been  a  private  person,  and  distinct  from  the 
jurists  Sex.  Caecilius  and  Africanus.    This  incon- 


clusive passage  is  the  only  connecting  link  between 
Africanus  and  Sex.  Caecilius,  for  elsewhere  in  the 
Digest  the  name  Africanus  always  appears  alone. 
Africanus  was  probably  rather  later  (say  they) 
than  Julianus,  whom  he  occasionally  cites  (e.  q. 
Dig.  12.  tit  6.  s.  38;  Dig.  19.  tit  1.  s.  43,  pr.'). 
On  the  other  hand,  Caecilius  (they  proceed)  ap- 
pears to  be  anterior  to  Africanus,  for  he  is  cited 
by  Javolcnus  (Dig.  24.  tit  1.  s.  64),  who  was  the 
master  of  Julianus.  (Dig.  40.  tit.  2.  s.  5.)  Again, 
Sex.  Caecilius  is  represented  by  Gellius  as  con- 
versing with  Favorinus,  and  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Noctes  Atticae  as  a  person  deceased.  44  Sextus 
Caecilius,  in  discipliua  juris  atque  legibus  populi 
Komani  noscendis  interpretandisque  scientia,  usu, 
auctoritateque  illustri  fuit"  (Cell.  xx.  1,  pr.) 
Now  Favorinus  is  known  to  have  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  and  (Jellius  to  have  completed 
the  Noctes  Atticae  before  the  death  of  Antoninus 
Pius.  (a.  d.  161.)  The  passage  in  Gellius  which 
would  make  the  conversation  take  place  nearly 
700  years  after  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
were  enacted,  must  be,  if  not  a  false  reading,  an 
error  or  exaggeration  ;  for  at  most  little  more  than 
600  years  could  have  elapsed  from  a.  u.  c.  300  in 
the  lifetime  of  Gellius.  If  600  be  read  for  700, 
the  scene  would  be  brought  at  furthest  to  a  period 
not  far  from  the  commencement  (a.  d.  138)  of  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

These  arguments  are  not  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  probability  arising  from  Dig.  35.  tit.  3.  a.  3. 
§  4,  that  Sex.  Caecilius  and  Africanus  are  one 
person.  In  Dig.  24.  tit  1.  s.  64,  some  have  pro- 
posed to  read  Coelius  instead  of  Caecilius,  and  thus 
rid  of  the  passage  which  is  the  principal  ground 
assigning  an  earlier  date  to  Sex.  Caecilius ;  but 
this  mode  of  cutting  the  knot,  though  it  is  assisted 
by  fair  critical  analogies,  is  unnecessary,  for  Javo- 
lenus,  as  we  learn  from  Capitolinus  (Antou.  7'isw, 
12),  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Javolenus  and  Julianus 
might  easily  cite  the  younger,  and  be  cited  by  the 
elder  of  the  two.  The  pupil  in  the  master's  life- 
time may  have  acquired  greater  authority  than  the 
master. 

To  assist  the  inquirer  in  investigating  this  ques- 
tion—one of  the  most  difficult  and  celebrated  in 
the  biography  of  Homan  jurists — we  subjoin  a  list 
of  the  passages  in  the  Corpus  Juris  where  Caecilius 
or  Caecilius  Sextus  is  cited  :  — Caecilius  :  Dig.  15. 
tit  2.  s.  1.  §  7  ;  21.  tit,  1.  s.  14.  §  3  (al.  Caelius) ; 
21.  tit  1.  s.  14.  §  10;  24.  tit  1.  s.  64  ;  35.  tit  2. 
s.  36.  §  4  ;  48.  tit  5.  s.  2.  §  5  ;  Cod.  7.  tit  7.  s.  1, 
pr.  Sex.  Caecilius :  Dig.  24.  tit  1.  s.  2  ;  33.  tit. 
9.  a  3.  §  9  (qu.  Sex.  Aelius ;  compare  Gell.  iv.  1 ); 
35.  tit  1.  s.  71,  pr.;  40.  tit.  9.  s.  12.  §  2;  40. 
tit  9.  12.  §  6;  48.  tit.  5.  s.  13.  §  1. 

A  jurist  of  the  name  Sextus  is  thrice  quoted  by 
Ulpian  in  the  Digest  (29.  tit.  5.  s.  1.  §  27  ;  30. 
tit  v*.  s.  32,  pr.;  42.  tit  4.  s.  7.  §  17).  Whether 
this  Sextus  be  identical  with  Sex.  Caecilius  must 
be  a  matter  of  doubt  There  may  have  been  a 
Sextus,  known,  like  Gaius,  by  a  single  name. 
There  are,  moreover,  several  jurists  with  the  prae- 
nomen  Sextus  named  in  the  Digest  e.  g.  Sex. 
Aelius,  Sex.  Pedius,  Sex.  Pomponius.  That  there 
were  two  jurists  named  Pomponius  has  been  in- 
ferred from  Dig.  28.  tit  5.  s.  41,  where  Pomponius 
appears  to  quote  Sex.  Pomponius.  From  this  and 
tram  the  other  passages  where  Sex.  Pomponius 
is  named  in  full  (Dig.  24.  tit  3.  a  44  ;  29.  tit  2. 
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a.  30.  $  6),  the  praenomen  Sextus  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  distinctive  of  the  elder  Pomponius. 
But  that  Sextus,  aW,  did  not  designate  any  one 
named  Pomponius  is  clear  from  the  phrase  "  tam 
Sextus  qnam  Pomponius*'  in  Dig.  30.  tit  un.  s. 32, 
pr.,  and  from  the  similar  phrase  **  Scxtum  quoque 
et  Poniponium**  occurring  in  Vat.  Frag.  §  88, 
though  Bcthmann-Hollweg,  the  last  editor  (in  the 
Bonn  Corp.  Jur.  Horn,  Antejust.  i.  p.  255),  has 
thought  proper  to  omit  the  et.  From  Dig.  42.  tit. 
4.  s.  7.  §  19,  Vat.  Frag.  $  88,  and  Gaius,  ii.  218, 
we  infer,  that  Sextus  was  contemporary  with  Ju- 
ventius  Celsus,  the  son,  and  that  some  of  his  Works 
were  digested  by  Julianus.  If,  then,  Sextus  be 
identified  with  Sextus  Caecilius  and  Africanus, 
Africanus  must  have  lived  rather  earlier  than  is 
usually  supposed,  and  can  scarcely  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Julianus.  That,  however,  a  pupil  should 
have  been  annotated  by  his  preceptor  is  not  with- 
out example,  if  we  understand  in  its  ordinary  sense 
the  expression  u  Scrvius  apud  Alfenum  notat,"  in 
Dig.  17.  tit  2.  s.  35.  $  8.  (See  contra,  Otto,  in 
.  The*.  Jur.  Rom.  v.  1614-5.) 

A  jurist  named  Puhlim  Caecilius  is  spoken  of 
by  Rutilius  (  Vitae  JCtorvm,  c  45)  as  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Servius  Sulpicius  ;  but  the  name  Pub- 
lius  Caecilius  is  a  mere  conjectural  emendation  for 
Publicius  Gcllius,  who  figures  in  the  text  of  Pom- 
ponius Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  L  ww.  §  44.  The  conjecture 
was  invited  by  the  unusual  blending  of  two  family 
names  in  Publicius  Gcllius.  (Mcnagins,  A  morn. 
Jur.  cc.  22,  23 ;  Heineccius,  de  Surto  Pvmponio, 
Opera,  ed.  Genev.  iii.  77.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CAECI'LI  US(Ko«(A»o»)of  Argos,  is  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus  (i.  p.  13)  among  the  writers  on  the 
art  of  fishing ;  but  nothing  further  is  known  about 
him.  [L.  S.] 

CAECI'LIUS  BION.  [Bion.] 
CAECI'LIUS  CALACTI'NUS  (iWAior  Ko- 
Aa*cT«w>i),  or,  as  he  was  formerly,  though  erro- 
neously, surnamed  CALANTIANUS,  a  Greek 
rhetorician,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. He  was  a  native  of  Cale  Acte  in  Sicily 
(whence  his  name  Calactinus).  His  parents  are 
■aid  by  Suidas  to  have  been  slaves  of  the  Jewish 
religion  ;  and  Caecilius  himself,  before  he  had  ob- 
tained the  Roman  franchise,  is  said  to  have  borne 
the  name  Archagathus.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Quintilian  (iii.  1.  §  16,  com  p.  iii.  6.  §  47*  v.  10. 
§  7,  ix.  1.  §  12,  3.  §§  38,  46,  89,  91,  97)  along 
with  Dionysius  of  Halicarnaseus  as  a  distinguished 
Greek  rhetorician  and  grammarian.  Respecting 
the  sphere  of  his  activity  at  Rome,  and  his  success 
ns  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  nothing  is  known ;  but, 
from  the  title  of  one  of  his  works,  we  see  that  he 
studied  Roman  oratory  along  with  that  of  the 
Greeks.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works  on 
rhetoric,  grammar,  and  also  on  historical  subjects. 
All  these  works  are  now  lost ;  but  they  were  in 
high  repute  with  the  rhetoricians  and  critics  of  the 
imperial  period.  ( Plut.  Dem.  3,  Vit.  X  Oral.  pp. 
832,  833,  836,  838,  840 ;  Phot  BUJ.  pp.  20,  485, 
486,  489,  cd.  Bekkcr.)  Some  of  his  works  were 
of  a  theoretical  character,  others  were  commentaries 
on  the  Greek  orators,  and  others  again  were  of  a 
grammatical  or  historical  kind.  The  following  list 
is  made  up  from  that  given  by  Suidas,  and  from 
some  passages  of  other  writers  :  1 .  Tltpl  f>vrop<>cr}s. 
(Stud.;  QuintiL  I.e.)  2.  Tltpl  <rxw&rm>».  (Alex. 
de  Fiffur.  ii  2  ;  Tiber,  de  Fk/ur.  pas&im.)  3.  Tltpl 
Xapa<crrjpuf  r&v  8#'*a  fnyripwr.     4.  Utpi  Avetw 
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viyypanna..  (I^ngin.  de  SuUim.  32.)  5.  Tltp, 
'ArrupOvros  aim  ay  pa.  (Plut.  Vit.  XOrat.  p.  832, 
e.)  6.  lAyKpiatt  Ar)fiOoD4votrt  ical  Kltrxivou. 
7.  IvyKfueit  AynooiHvovt  koI  Kuctp&yot.  (Plut. 
Dem.  3.)    8.  Ilfpl  loroptat.  (Athen.  xL  p.  466. 

9.  Tin  tiatptpti  i  'Amirdr  f^Aof  tow  'Kouurom. 

1 0.  Tltpl  ArinoiT$4vovs,  iroioi  oJtov  yr^criot  Koyoi 
Kal  wotoi  vfAou  11.  Tltpl  r&v  naif  Itrroplatr  i) 
Trap'  lerroplav  tiptip4rttv  rots  ^4rropau  12.  Tltpl 
$ov\iKt2v  voXiumv.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  272.)  13.  Kara 
Qpvywv  tvo.  1 4.  *E«cAo7i)  Kt^ttey  ward  OTOtxtutv. 
This  work  has  been  much  used  by  Suidas.  (See 
his  preface.)  15.  flepl  S\^owi,  was  the  first  work 
with  this  title  in  antiquity.  (Longin.  1  ;  compare 
Westermann,  Gctch.  dtr  dried.  Bertdtnamk.  §  R8, 
notes  16,  &c,  §  47,  note  6,  §  57,  note  4.)  [L.S.] 

CAECI'LIUS  CORNUTUS.  [Cornutus.] 
CAECI'LIUS  CYPRIA'NUS.  [Cypbianus.] 
Q.  CAECI'LIUS  EPIRO'TA,  a  grammarian, 
born  at  Tusculum,  was  a  freed  man  of  T.  Pomponius 
Atticus,  and  taught  the  daughter  of  his  patron, 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  M.  A  grip  pa.  But, 
suspected  by  Atticus  of  entertaining  designs  upon 
his  daughter,  he  was  dismissed.  He  then  lived  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  Cornelius  Gall  us ; 
and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  opened  a 
school  at  Rome  for  young  men,  and  ia  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  dispute  in  Latin  extempore,  and 
to  give  lectures  upon  Virgil  and  other  modern 
poets.  (Suet.  III.  Gram.  16.) 

CAECI'LIUS  EUTY'CHIDES.  [Eutychi- 

DRS.  ] 

CAE'CILIUS  NATA'LIS.  [Natalw.] 
CAE'CILIUS  RUFI'NUS.  [Rufinur.] 
CAF/CILIUS  SIMPLEX.  [Sikplbx.] 
CAECI'LIUS  STA'TIUS,  a  Roman  comic 
poet,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Terence,  was, 
according  to  the  accounts  preserved  by  Aulas  Gel- 
liu»  (iv.  20)  and  Hicronymus  (in  Euscb.  Chron. 
Olymp.  cl.  2),  by  birth  an  Insubrian  Gaul,  and  a 
native  of  Milan.  Being  a  slave  he  bore  the  servile 
appellation  of  Statins ,  which  was  afterwards,  pro- 
bably when  he  received  his  freedom,  converted 
into  a  sort  of  cognomen,  and  he  became  known  as 
Caecilius  Statius.  His  death  happened  B.  c.  168, 
one  year  after  that  of  Ennius  and  two  years  before 
the  representation  of  the  Andria,  which  had  been 
previously  submitted  to  his  inspection  and  had  ex- 
cited his  warm  admiration.    (Sue ton.  Vit.  Terent.) 

The  names  of  at  least  forty  dramas  by  Caecilius 
have  been  preserved,  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  fragments,  but  all  of  them  are  extremely 
brief,  the  two  longest  extending  one  (ap.  AuL  Gell. 
ii.  23)  to  seventeen  lines,  and  the  other  (Cic  de 
N.  D.  xxix  )  to  twelve  only.  Hence  we  must 
rest  satisfied  with  collecting  and  recording  the 
opinions  of  those  who  had  the  means  of  forming  an 
estimate  of  his  powers,  without  attempting  to  judge 
independently.  The  Romans  themselves,  then, 
seem  to  agree  in  placing  Caecilius  in  the  first  rank 
of  his  own  department,  classing  him  for  the  most 
part  with  Plautus  and  Terence.  **  Caecilius  excels 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  plots,  Terentius  in  the 
development  of  character,  Plautus  in  dialogue  ;" 
and  again,  44  None  rival  Titinnius  and  Terentius 
in  depicting  character,  but  Trabea  and  Atilius 
and  Caecilius  at  once  command  our  feelings,**  are 
the  observations  of  Varro  (ap.  Non.  ».  v.  Poet* re  ; 
Charis.  lib.  ii.  sub  fin.). — **  We  may  pronounce 
Ennius  chief  among  epic  poets,  Pacuvius  among 
tragic  poets,  perhaps  Caecilius  among  comic  poets 
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•ays  Cicero  (De  Oplim.  Gen.  Die.  i.),  although  in 
other  passages  he  censures  hia  latinity  as  impure. 
(AJ  Att.  vii.  3,  brut.  c.  74.)  The  dictum  of  the 
fashionable  critics  of  the  Augustan  age  is  embodied 
by  Horace  in  the  line  (£/>.  ii.  1.  59),  **  Vincere 
Caecilius  gravitate,  Terentius  arte."  Vcllcius 
declares  (ii.- 17),  that  the  "charms  of  Latin  wit 
were  brilliantly  displayed  by  Caecilius,  Terentius 
and  Afranins."  **  We  arc  most  lame  in  comedy, 
although  the  ancients  extol  Caecilius,"  is  the 
testimony  of  Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  99),  while  Vulca- 
tius  Sedigitus  in  an  epigram  preserved  in  the 
Noctes  At ticae  (xv.  24)  pronounces  Caecilius  first 
among  the  nine  comic  pocU  there  enumerated,  the 
second  place  being  assigned  to  Plautus,  and  the 
sixth  to  Terence. 

This  popularity,  however,  was  not  acquired  at 
once,  for  the  speaker  of  the  prologue  to  the  Hecyra, 
while  he  apologises  for  reproducing  a  piece  which 
had  already  twice  failed,  reminds  the  audience  that 
although  the  works  of  Caecilius  were  now  listened 
to  with  pleasure,  several  had  at  first  been  driven 
otf  the  stage,  while  others  had  with  difficulty  kept 
their  ground.  The  whole  of  the  forty  plays  alluded 
to  above,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  from  their  titles, 
belong  to  the  chwa  of  Pall\ataey  that  is  were  free 
translations  or  adaptations  of  the  works  of  Greek 
writers  of  the  new  comedy.  There  is  a  curious  I 
chapter  in  Aulus  Gellius  (ii.  23),  where  a  compari- 
son is  instituted  between  certain  passages  in  the 
I'locium  of  Caecilius  and  the  corresponding  por- 
tions of  the  drama  by  Mcnander,  from  which  it 
was  derived.  We  here  gain  some  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  transfusions  were  per- 
formed, and  we  feel  strongly  impressed  with  the 
poorness  flatness  and  vapid  heaviness  of  the  Latin 
imitation  when  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
sparkling  brilliancy  of  the  rich  and  racy  original. 
To  adopt  the  quaint  simile  of  the  grammarian,  they 
resemble  each  other  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
bright  and  precious  armour  of  Glaucus  resembled 
the  dull  and  paltry  harness  of  Diomedc.   [W.  R.] 

CAECI'NA,  the  name  of  an  Etruscan  family  of 
Volaterrae,  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Etruria.  It 
seems  either  to  have  derived  its  name  from,  or 
given  it  to,  the  river  Caecina,  which  flows  by  the 
town.  Persons  of  this  name  are  fir»t  mentioned  in 
the  century  before  Christ,  and  they  are  expressly 
said  to  have  been  natives  of  Volaterrae.  Under 
the  empire  the  name  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
it  is  probable  that  all  these  Cneciuae  were  of  Etrus- 
can origin.  As  late  as  the  reign  of  lionorius  we 
read  of  the  poet  Dccius  Albinus  Caecina  [see  be- 
low], residing  at  his  villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Volaterrae  ;  and  there  is  or  was  lately,  a  family 
of  this  name  at  the  modern  Vol  terra,  which  Italian 
antiquaries  would  make  out  to  bo  descended  from 
the  ancient  Caecinae.  There  has  been  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Volterra  the  family  tomb 
of  the  Caecinae,  from  which  we  learn  that  Ceicuu 
was  the  Etruscan  form  of  the  name.  In  this  tomb 
there  was  found  a  beautiful  sarcophagus  now  in 
the  Museum  of  Paris.  The  family  was  di- 
vided into  several  branches  and  we  accordingly 
find  on  the  funeral  urns  the  cognomens  Cas/m  and 
and  Tlapuni :  in  Latin  inscriptions  we  also  meet 
with  the  surnames  Quad  mi  us  and  J'fucuiu*  ;  and 
various  others  occur  below.  (M'uller,  ElrwJxr,  vol. 
i.  p.  416,  &c.)  The  most  important  persons  of 
this  name  are  : 

I.  A  CaBcina,  of  Volaterrae,  whom  Cicero  de- 


fended in  a  law-suit,  b.  c.  69.  The  argument  of 
this  oration,  which  is  of  a  purely  legal  nature, 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  interdict  It  is  discussed  at  length  by 
Keller  in  the  second  book  of  his  u  Semcstrium  ad 
M.  Tullium  Ciceronem  Libri  VI."  Turici,  1843. 
He  was  probably  the  father  of  the  following,  and 
not  the  same  person,  as  is  usually  supposed. 
(Comp.  Cic  ad  Fam.  vl  9;  Orclli,  Om,"m.  'lull.  s.  v.) 

2.  A.  Cakcika,  son  of  the  preceding,  published 
a  libellous  work  against  Caesar,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence compelled  to  go  into  exile  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  B.  c.  48.  In  order  to  obtain  Caesar's 
pardon,  he  wrote  another  work  entitled  QucreUte^ 
which  he  sent  to  Cicero  for  revision.  In  the  col- 
lection of  Cicero's  letters  there  is  rather  a  long  one 
from  Caecina  to  Cicero,  and  three  of  Cicero's  to 
Caecina.  (Suet.  Caa.  75 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi.  5-8.) 
In  47  Caecina  was  in  Asia,  and  was  recommended 
by  Cicero  to  the  proconsul  P.  Scrvilius  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province  (ad  Fain.  xiii.  66)  :  from 
thence  he  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  and  was  again  re- 
commended by  Cicero  to  Furfanius,  the  governor  of 
Sicily.  (Ad.  Fam.  vi.  9.)  From  Sicily  he  went  into 
Africa,  and,  upon  the  defeat  of  the  Pompeians  there 
in  the  same  year,  B.  c.  46,  surrendered  to  Caesar, 
who  spared  his  life.  (Hirt.  lidi.  Afr.  89.) 

Caecina  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  u  Etrus- 
ca  Disciplina,"  which  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  as  one 
of  his  authorities  for  his  second  book  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably from  this  work  that  Seneca  quotes  (Quant. 
Nut.  ii.  39)  6ome  remarks  of  Caecina  upon  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  lightning.  Cicero  tells  us  (««/  Fam. 
vi.  6.  §  3),  that  Caecina  was  trained  by  his  father 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Etruscans  and  speaks  of 
him  otherwise  as  a  man  of  talent,  and  possessed  of 
oratorical  powers.  Seneca  (Quaest.  Nat.  ii  56) 
says  that  he  would  have  had  some  reputation  in 
eloquence  if  he  had  not  been  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  Cicero.  This  must  be  the  same  Caecina  whose 
work  on  the  Etruscan  Discipline  is  quoted  in 
the  Veronese  scholia  on  the  Acueid  (x.  198,  etl. 
Mai). 

3.  Cabcina  of  Volaterrae,  a  friend  of  Octavianus 
sent  by  the  latter  to  Cicero  in  B.  c.  44.  (Cic.  ad 
Att.  xvL  8.)  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  w  Caecinam 
(juendam  Volatcrranum,"  which  would  seem  to 
shew  that  he  could  not  have  been  the  same  ai  the 
preceding,  nor  even  his  son,  with  whom  also  Cicero 
was  well  acquainted.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi.  5.)  This 
Caecina  was  sent  by  Octavianus  with  proposals  to 
Antony  in  41.   (Appian,     C.  v.  60.) 

4.  A.  Cakcina  Skvkki'h,  a  distinguished  soldier 
and  general  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius, 
had  served  forty  campaigns  by  the  year  a.  d.  15, 
and  lived  several  years  afterwards.  (Tac.  Ann.  i. 
64,  iii.  33.)  He  was  governor  of  Mocsia  in  a.  u.  6, 
when  the  formidable  insurrection  under  the  two 
Batos  broke  out  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Dainiatia  and  Pannonia.  [Bato.]  He  immediately 
marched  against  the  Brcucians  in  Pannonia,  whom 
he  defeated  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  in  which 
many  of  his  troops  fell,  but  was  recalled  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards  to  his  own  province  by  the 
ravages  of  tho  Dacians  and  Snrraatians.  In  the 
following  year,  he  gained  another  victory  over  tho 
insurgents  who  had  attacked  him  while  on  his 
march  from  Moesia  to  join  Germanicus  in  Panno- 
nia. (Dion  Cass.  lv.  29,  30,  32  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  1 12.) 

In  a.  n.  14,  Caecina  had  the  command,  as  legate 
of  Germanicus  of  the  Roman  army  in  Lower  Ger- 
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many,  and  wai  employed  by  Germanicus,  in  the 
following  year,  in  the  war  ngninat  Arminius.  With 
the  view  of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
Caecina  was  sent  with  forty  cohorts  through  tlie 
territory  of  the  Bructcri  to  the  river  Amisia ;  and 
when  Germanicus  determined  upon  retreating  after 
a  hnrd-fought  but  indecisive  battle  with  Arminius, 
he  ordered  Caecina  to  lend  back  his  division  of  the 
army  to  the  Rhino.  His  way  Lay  through  an  ex- 
tensive marsh,  over  which  there  was  a  causeway 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Long  Bridges.  Here 
his  army  was  attacked  and  nearly  destroyed  by 
Arminius ;  but  he  eventually  defeated  the  Germans 
with  great  slaughter,  and  reached  the  Rhine  in 
safety.  [Arminitk.]  On  account  of  this  victory, 
he  received  the  insignia  of  a  triumph.  (Tac.  Ann. 
L  31,  32,  56,  60,  63—68,  72.) 

This  is  the  last  military  command  which  Caecina 
appears  to  have  held.  He  is  mentioned  in  a.  d. 
20  as  the  author  of  a  proposition  in  the  senate  that 
an  altar  should  be  erected  to  the  goddess  of  Ven- 
geance, on  account  of  the  suppression  of  Piso's  con- 
spiracy; and  again  in  a.  d.  21,  as  proposing  that 
the  governors  of  provinces  should  not  be  allowed  to 
take  their  wives  with  them  into  their  provinces. 
Tacitus  gives  a  speech  of  his  on  the  latter  of  these 
motions,  in  which  he  states,  that  he  had  always 
lived  in  harmony  with  his  wife,  who  had  borne 
him  six  children.  His  motion,  which  was  opposed 
bv  Valerius  Mcssallinus  and  Drusus,  was  not  car- 
ried. (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  18,  33,  34.) 

5.  Caecina  Partiib,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor  Claudius  in  a.  d.  42.  The  heroism  of  his 
wife  Arria  on  this  occasion  is  mentioned  under 
Arria.  His  daughter  married  Thrasea,  who  was 
put  to  death  by  Nero.  (Plin.  Ep.  iii.  16;  Dion 
Cass.  Ix.  16;  Martial,  i.  14 ;  Zonaras,  xL  9.) 

6.  C  Caecina  Largus,  consul  a.  d.  42  with 
the  emperor  Claudius,  inhabited  the  magnificent 
house  which  formerly  belonged  to  Scaurus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Cicero.  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  10;  Ascon. 
M  Scaur,  p.  27,  ed.  Orclli ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xviL  1.) 

7.  P.  Caecina  Largcr,  one  of  the  chief  friends 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  was  perhaps  the  brother 
of  No.  6,  unless  indeed  he  is  the  same  person,  and 
C  should  be  read  in  Tacitus  instead  of  P.  (Tac. 
Ann.  xi.  33,  34.) 

8.  Caecina  Tcscur,  the  son  of  Nero's  nurse, 
had  been  appointed  in  a.  d.  56,  according  to  Fabius 
Rusticus,  praefect  of  the  Praetorian  troops  in  the 
place  of  Afranius  Burnis,  but  did  not  enter  upon 
the  office,  as  Burrus  was  retained  in  the  command 
through  the  influence  of  Seneca.  Caecina  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  governor  of  Egypt  by  Nero, 
but  was  afterwards  banished  for  making  use  of  the 
baths  which  had  been  erected  in  anticipation  of 
the  emperor's  arrival  in  Egypt.  He  probably  re- 
turned from  banishment  on  the  death  of  Nero, 
A.  D.  68,  as  we  find  him  in  Rome  in  the  following 
year.  (Tac  Ann.  xiii.  20  ;  Suet  Ner.  35  ;  Dion 
Cass.  Ixiii.  18  ;  Tac.  Mitt.  iii.  38.) 

9.  A.  Caecina  Alibnuh  (called  in  the  Fasti 
A.  Licimus  Caecina),  was  quaestor  in  Baetica  in 
Spain  at  the  time  of  Nero's  death,  a.  d.  68,  and 
was  one  of  the  foremost  in  joining  the  party  of 
Galba.  He  was  rewarded  by  Galba  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  legion  in  Upper  Germany ;  but,  being 
shortly  afterwards  detected  in  embezzling  some 
of  the  public  money,  the  emperor  ordered  him 
to  be  prosecuted.  Caecina,  in  revenge,  induced  his 
troops  to  revolt  to  Vitellius.    Caecina  was  a  great 
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favourite  with  the  soldiers.  His  personal  presence 
was  commanding  ;  he  was  tall  in  stature,  comely  ha 
person,  and  upright  in  gait ;  he  possessed  consider- 
able ability  in  speaking;  and,  as  he  was  ambitious, 
he  used  every  means  to  win  the  favour  of  his  troops. 
After  persuading  them  to  espouse  the  side  of  Vitcl- 
lius, he  set  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (a.  n. 
69),  on  his  march  towards  Italy  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  30,000  men,  the  main  strength  of  which 
consisted  in  one  legion,  the  twenty-first.  In  his 
march  through  Switzerland,  he  ravaged  the  country 
of  the  Helvetians  in  a  frightful  manner,  because  they 
had  refused  to  own  the  authority  of  Vitellius.  He 
crossed  the  Great  St  Bernard  and  inarched  through 
northern  Italy  without  meeting  with  any  oppo- 
sition. Upon  entering  Italy,  he  observed  preatei 
discipline  than  he  had  done  previously,  and  pre- 
vented his  troops  from  plundering  the  country  t 
but  his  dress  gave  great  offence  to  the  citiiens,  be- 
cause  he  wore  in  receiving  them  a  military  cloak 
of  various  colours,  and  also  trowsers,  which  were 
reckoned  as  characteristic  of  barbarians.  People 
were  also  scandalized  at  his  wife  Solon ina  riding 
as  it  were  in  state  upon  a  beautiful  horse,  and 
dressed  in  purple. 

As  Placentia  was  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of 
Otho,  who  had  now  succeeded  Galba,  Caecina 
crossed  the  Po>  and  proceeded  to  attack  that  city. 
He  was,  however,  repulsed  in  his  attack  with  con- 
siderable loss,  and  thereupon  recrossed  the  Po  and 
retired  towards  Cremona  Otho's  troops  were  com- 
manded by  Suetonius  Pnullinus  and  Celsus,  the  for- 
mer a  general  of  great  skill  and  military  experience, 
who  frustrated  all  the  plans  of  Caecina.  Anxious 
to  retrievo  his  honour  before  he  was  joined  by  Fa- 
bius Valens,  who  was  advancing  with  the  other 
division  of  the  German  army,  Caecina  determined 
to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  gain  some  decisive  ad- 
vantage. He  accordingly  laid  an  ambush  at  a  place 
called  C  as  to  rum,  twelve  miles  from  Cremona;  but 
his  plans  were  betrayed  to  the  enemy,  and  he  suf- 
fered a  signnl  defeat  Shortly  afterwards,  he  was 
joined  by  Fabius  Valens,  and  their  united  forces 
then  gained  a  victory  over  Otho's  troops  at  Bedri- 
acum,  which  established  the  power  of  Vitellius  in 
Italy.  The  unhappy  country,  however,  was  now 
exposed  to  pillage  in  every  direction,  as  neithei 
Caecina  nor  Valens  attempted  to  restrain  his  sol- 
diers, the  former  through  desire  of  preserving  his 
popularity  with  them,  the  latter  because  he  him- 
self took  part  in  the  plunder. 

After  obtaining  possession  of  Rome,  Caecina  and 
Valens  were  advanced  to  the  consulship,  and  entered 
upon  the  office  on  the  1st  of  September,  a.  d.  69. 
Meantime,  Antonius  Primus,  who  had  declared  in 
favour  of  Vespasian,  was  preparing  to  invade  Italy, 
and  Caecina  was  accordingly  sent  against  him. 
Caecina  met  with  Antonius  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Verona,  and  might  with  his  numerous  army 
have  easily  crushed  him ;  but  he  resolved  to  desert 
the  cause  of  Vitellius,  and  concerted  measures  for 
that  purpose  with  Lucilius  Bassus,  who  meditated 
the  same  treachery  and  had  the  command  of  Vitcl- 
lius's  fleet  But  when  he  attempted  to  persuade 
his  soldiers  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Ves- 
pasian, they  rose  against  bim  and  put  him  in  irons. 
In  this  state  of  things,  they  were  attacked  by  An- 
tonius, who  conquered  them  near  Bedriacum,  and 
forthwith  proceeded  to  assault  Cremona,  where 
most  of  the  conquered  had  taken  refuge,  Alarmed 
at  the  success  of  Antonius,  Caecina  was  released 
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by  his  soldiers,  and  sent  to  Antonius  to  intercede 
on  their  behalf.  Antonius  despatched  Caecina  to 
Vespasian,  who  treated  him  with  great  honour. 
When  the  news  of  his  treachery  reached  Rome,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  consulship,  and  Roscius  Regu- 
lus  elected  in  his  stead.  (Tac  Hist.  i.  52,  53,  b'l, 
fi7— 70,  ii.  20—25,  30,  41—44,  71,  99,  100,  iii. 
1 3,  14,  31 ;  Dion  Cass.  lxv.  10,  14  ;  Joseph.  Ii.  J. 
iv.  11.  §  3.) 

Nothing  more  is  heard  of  Caecina  till  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian  (a.  d.  79),  when  he 
entered  into  a  plot  against  the  emperor,  and  was 
slain,  by  order  of  Titus,  as  he  rose  from  a  banquet 
in  the  imperial  palace.  (Dion  Cass.  lxvi.  16  ;  Suet 
Tit.  6.)  According  to  Aurelius  Victor  {Kpit.  10), 
Caecina  was  put  to  death  by  Titus  because  he  sus- 
pected him  of  intriguing  with  his  mistress  Berenice. 

10.  Licinius  Caecina,  a  senator  attached  to 
Otho's  party,  a.  d.  69  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  53),  may  per- 
haps be  the  Licinius  Caecina,  a  man  of  praetorian 
rank,  mentioned  bv  Pliny.  (//.  Ar.  xx.  18.  s.  76.) 

CAECI  NA,  DETIUS  ALBl'NUS,  a  Roman 
satirist  who  flourished  under  Arcadius  and  Hono- 
ring Rutilius  Numatianus  in  his  Itinerary  (i. 599) 
addresses  a  certain  Decius,  a  man  of  high  station, 
whom  he  styles  "  Lucilli  nobilc  pignus,"  and 
whose  father  he  pronounces  to  be  not  inferior  as  a 
poet  to  Turnus  and  Juvenal.  But  this  Decius,  the 
son,  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  with  the 
Decius,  son  of  Albinus  introduced  by  Macrobius 
as  conversing  with  Postuminnus  (Saturn,  i.  2, 
init.),  and  Decius  the  father  is  identified  with 
Caecina  Albinus,  represented  in  the  same  chapter 
of  the  Saturnalia  as  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Aurelius  Symmachus.  Moreover,  it  is  maintained 
that  the  elder  Decius,  the  satirist,  is  the  individual 
to  whom  several  of  the  epistles  of  Symmachus  are 
addressed  (Ep.  vii.  35-65,  comp.  riii.  21),  that  he 
was  praefectus  urbi  in  a.  d.  302  (Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit 
15.  s.  13  ;  Gruter,  Corp.  Inter,  p.  eclxxxvii.),  and 
that  from  the  success  with  which  he  followed  in  the 
foot-steps  of  Aurunca's  bard,  he  was  known  as  the 
Lucilius  of  his  day.  Hence  the  expression  44  Lu- 
cilli (Lucili)  nobile  pignus"  applied  to  his  son,  and 
hence  the  mistake  of  those  historians  of  literature 
who  have  included  a  Lucilius  or  LucuUtu  (corrupt 
forms  of  iMcilitts)  among  the  satirical  writers  of  the 
fifth  century.  Lastly,  the  persons  who  hold  the 
above  opinions  believe  that  the  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  bearing  the  name  of  Lucilli  us,  and 
assigned  by  Fabricius  to  a  writer  who  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  are  in  reality  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  subject  of  this  article.  (Fabric. 
Bill.  Graec  vol.  ii.  p.  719.) 

The  web  of  conjecture  by  which  all  these  facts 
are  connected  has  been  very  ingeniously  woven  by 
Wcrnsdorff,  but  in  many  places  the  tissue  is  too 
frail  to  bear  rough  handling.  (Wernsdorff,  Poet. 
Latin.  Mm.  vol.  iii.  p.  xxii.,  vol.  v.  p.  1 112. )  [  W.  R.  ] 

C.  CAE'CIUS,  a  friend  of  Lentulus  Spinther, 
the  younger,  spoken  of  by  Cicero  in  n.  c.  49.  (Cic. 
ad  Ml.  ix.  11,  13.) 

CAE'CULUS,  an  ancient  Italian  hero  of  Prae- 
neste.  The  account  which  Servius  (ati  Aea.  vii. 
6/8)  gives  'A  him  runs  as  follows  :  At  Praeneste 
there  were  poutifices  and  dii  indigetes  as  well  as 
at  Rome.  There  were  however  two  brothers  called 
indigetes  (the  common  reading  is  dii  instead  of  tn- 
ditfelet,  but  is  evidently  wrong)  who  had  a  sister. 
On  one  occasion,  while  she  was  sitting  by  the  fire 
of  the  hearth,  a  spark  fell  into  her  lap,  whereby 


•he  became  the  mother  of  a  son,  whom  she  exposed 
near  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Here  the  infant  was 
fonnd,  lying  by  the  side  of  a  fire,  by  maidens  who 
happened  to  come  to  fetch  water.  The  tire  near 
which  he  had  been  found  led  to  his  being  consi- 
dered a  son  of  Vulcan.  This  child  was  ('aetiiUis, 
who,  after  growing  up  to  manhood,  and  living  for 
a  time  as  a  robber,  together  with  a  number  of  com- 
rades who  were  shepherds,  built  the  town  of  Prae- 
neste. He  invited  the  neighbourhood  to  the  cele- 
bration of  public  games  at  Praeneste,  and  when 
they  were  assembled,  he  called  upon  them  to  settlo 
in  the  newly  built  town,  and  he  gave  weight  to  his 
demand  by  declaring  that  he  was  a  son  of  Vulcan. 
But  when  the  people  disbelieved  his  assertions,  he 
prayed  Vulcan  to  send  a  sign,  whereupon  the  whole 
assembly  was  surrounded  by  a  bright  flame.  This 
miracle  induced  the  people  to  recognize  him  as  the 
son  of  Vulcan,  and  to  settle  at  Praeneste.  The 
substance  of  this  story  is  also  given  by  Solinus  (ii. 
9).  The  two  brothers  (iudip  tes)  mentioned  in  this 
story  are,  according  to  Hartnng,  the  well-known 
twins  who  were  worshipped  at  Home  as  Ijires  and 
Penates,  and  their  sister  a  priestess  of  the  hearth. 
Caeculus  too,  is,  like  Vulcan,  a  divinity  of  the 
hearth,  because  he  is  the  son  of  Vulcan,  was  con- 
ceived by  a  priestess  of  the  hearth,  and  was  found 
near  a  hearth  (fire).  For  the  same  reason,  Har- 
tung  connects  the  name  Caeculus  with  xalu  and 
caJeo.  The  manner  in  which  Caeculus  obtains 
settlers  for  his  new  town  resembles  the  means  by 
which  Romulus  contrived  to  get  women  for  his 
Romans ;  but  a  still  greater  similarity  exists  be- 
tween the  stories  of  the  conception  of  Caeculus  and 
of  king  Servius  Tullius.  This  resemblance,  toge- 
ther with  the  connexion  of  Servius  Tullius  with 
Caia  Caecilia,  seem  to  indicate  that  Servius  Tullius 
was  the  representative  of  the  same  idea  nt  Rome 
as  Caeculus  was  at  Praeneste.  (Hartung,  Die  Ri  luj. 
d.  Horn.  i.  p.  88,  &c. ;  Klausen,  Aeneas  u.  d.  fenal. 
p.  761,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CAECUS,  a  6umame  of  Ap.  Claudius,  censor 
b.  c.  312  and  consul  in  307  and  296.  His  life  is 
related  under  Claudius,  as  he  is  better  known 
under  the  latter  name. 

CAEDI'CIA  GENS,  plebeian.  A  person  of 
this  name  was  a  tribune  of  the  plcbs  as  early  as 
B.  c  475,  but  the  first  of  the  gens  who  obtained 
the  consulship  was  Q.  Caedicius  Noctua,  in  n.  c. 
289.  The  only  cognomen  occurring  in  this  gens 
is  Noctua  :  for  those  who  have  no  surname,  see 
Caedicius.  The  name  does  not  occur  at  all  in 
the  later  times  of  the  republic ;  but  a  Caedicius  is 
mentioned  twice  by  Juvenal  (xiii.  197,  xvi.  46). 

CAEDI'CIUS.  1.  L.  Caedicius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs  B.  c,  475,  brought  to  trial  Sp.  Serriliua 
Priscus  Structus,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year. 
(Lir.  ii.  52;  Dionys.  ix.  28.) 

2.  M.  Caedicius  is  said  to  have  told  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  plebs,  in  n.  c.  391,  that  he  had  heard, 
in  the  silence  of  the  night,  a  superhuman  voice, 
commanding  him  to  inform  the  magistrates  that 
the  Gauls  were  coming.  (Liv.  v.  32;  Plut.  Camili. 
14  ;  Zonaras,  vii.  23.)  This  appears  to  be  the 
same  Caedicius,  a  centurion,  who  was  elected  as 
their  commander  by  the  Romans  that  had  fled  to 
Veii  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls, 
a.  c.  390.  He  led  out  his  countrymen  against  the 
Etruscans  who  availed  themselves  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Romans  to  plunder  the  Veientinc  ter- 
ritory. After  this  he  proposed  that  Camillus  should 
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bo  invited  to  become  their  general,  and  according 
to  another  account  he  himself  carried  to  Cainillus 
the  decree  of  the  senate  appointing  him  to  the  com- 
mand. (Liv.  t.  45,  46  ;  Appiau,  Celt.  5.) 

3.  C.  Caedicius,  one  of  the  legates  of  the  con- 
sul L.  Papirius  Cursor,  commanded  the  cavalry  in 
the  great  battle  with  the  Samnites  in  B.  c  293. 
(Liv.  x.  40.) 

4.  Q.  Caedicius  Q.  f.  Q.  n.,  consul  B.  c.  256, 
died  in  his  consulship,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
office  by  M.  Atilius  Regulua.  (Fast  Capit.) 

CAE'DICUS,  two  mythical  personages  in  Vir- 
gil's Aeneid  (ix.  360,  x."747).  [L.  S.] 

CAELES  or  CAE'LIUS  VIBENNA,  the 
lender  of  an  Etruscan  army,  who  is  said  to  have 
come  to  Home  at  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  early 
Human  kings,  and  to  have  settled  with  his  troops 
on  the  hill  called  after  him  the  Cneliao.  In  whose 
reign  however  he  came,  was  differently  stated,  as 
Tacitus  observes.  (Ann.  iv.  65.)  Tacitus  himself 
places  his  arrival  at  Home  in  the  reign  of  Tnrqui- 
nius  Priscus,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  a 
mutilated  passage  of  Festus  («.  v.  Tuscum  rkum), 
in  which,  moreover,  Caelcs  and  Vibenna  are  spoken 
of  as  brothers.  Festus,  however,  in  another  pas- 
sage («.  r.  Caelius  Mont),  Dionysius  (ii.  36),  and 
Varro  (L.  L.  v.  46,  ed.  M tiller),  state  that  Caelcs 
came  to  Rome  in  the  age  of  Romulus  to  assist  him 
against  the  Sabincs.  The  Etruscan  story,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  speech  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
of  which  considerable  fragments  were  discovered  at 
Lyons,  differs  considerably  from  the  preceding 
ones.  According  to  the  Etruscan  account,  Servius 
Tullius,  afterwards  king  of  Rome,  was  originally 
a  follower  of  Caelcs  Vivcuna,  whose  fortunes  he 
shared,  and  that  afterwards  overcome  by  a  multi- 
tude of  disasters  he  migrated  to  Rome  with  the 
remains  of  the  army  of  Cacles,  and  occupied  the 
Caelian  hill,  which  be  called  after  the  name  of  his 
former  commander.  It  is  probable  that  these  dif- 
ferent accounts  refer  to  two  distinct  Etruscan 
migrations  to  Rome,  and  that  Caeles  Vibenna  is 
thus  represented  as  the  leader  of  each.  (Niebuhr, 
Hist.  (/Home,  vol.  i.  p.  381,  Ac.;  MuUer,£7riM*er, 
vol.  i.  p.  116,  &c.) 

CAELESTI'NUS,  an  historian  of  the  Empire 
referred  to  by  Trebellius  Pollio  in  the  biography 
of  the  younger  Valerian.  Wo  know  nothing  more 
about  him.  [\V.  R,] 

CAE'LIA  or  COE'LIA,  the  third  wife  of  the 
dictator  Sulla,  whom  he  divorced  on  account  of 
barrenness.    (PluL  SulL  6.) 

CAE'LIA  or  COE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian.  In 
manuscripts  the  name  is  usually  written  Caclius, 
while  on  coins  it  generally  occurs  in  the  form  of 
Coclius  or  Coilius,  though  we  find  on  one  coin  L. 
Cutting  To*.  (Ivckhel,  v.  pp.  156,  175.)  From 
the  similarity  of  the  names,  Caclius  is  frequently 
confounded  with  Caociliua.  The  gens  traced  its 
origin  to  the  Etruscan  leader,  Caelcs  Vibenna,  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  kings,  but  no  members  of 
it  obtained  the  higher  offices  ef  the  state  till  the 
beginning  of  the  first  century  B.  c. :  the  first  who 
obtained  the  consulship  was  C.  Caelius  Caldus  in 
U.C  94.  There  were  only  two  family-names  in  this 
gens,  Caldus  and  Rukus :  the  other  cognomens 
are  personal  surnames,  chiefly  of  freedmen.  For 
those  without  a  surname  sec  Carlius. 

CAELIOMONTA'NUS  (not  Coeliomontonus), 
the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Virginia  gens.  Almost 
all  the  members  of  this  gens  had  the  surname  Tn- 


coslus,  and  the  name  of  Cneliomontanus  was  un- 
doubtedly given  to  the  family  dwelling  on  the 
Caelian  hill,  to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  the 
same  gens. 

1.  T.  VlRGlNIUS  TRICOSTt'8  CaELIOMONTANUR, 

consul  B.  c  496  with  A.  Postumius  Albus  Rcgit- 
lensis,  in  which  year,  according  to  some  annalists, 
the  battle  at  the  lake  Hegillus  was  fought.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  accounts,  Postumius  resigned 
the  consulship  because  he  suspected  his  colleague, 
and  was  afterwards  made  dictator.  The  battle, 
however,  is  usually  placed  two  years  earlier.  [Al- 
mnu.%  No.  1.]    (Liv.  ii.  21 ;  Dionys.  vi.  2.) 

2.  A.  Virgin! us  A.  v.  Tricostus  Cari.iomon- 
tanuk,  called  by  Dionysius  A.  Virginius  Afontanus, 
consul  b.  c.  494,  the  year  in  which  the  plebs 
seceded  to  the  Sacred  Mountain.  Previous  to  the 
secession  he  had  marched  against  the  Volsci,  whom 
he  had  defeated  in  battle,  nnd  had  taken  one  of 
their  chief  towns,  Velitrae.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  as  one  of  the  ten  envoys  sent  by  the 
senate  to  treat  with  the  plebs.  (Liv.  ii.  28 — 30; 
Dionvs.  vL  34,  42,  69  ;  Ascon.  in  Cornel  p.  76, 
ed.Orvlii.) 

3.  A.  Virginius  A.  r.  A.  n.  Tricostus  Cab- 
liomontanus,  son  of  No.  2,  consul  in  4«"9,  marched 
against  the  Aequi,  whom  he  eventually  defeated 
through  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  though  his  army 
was  nearly  destroyed  in  consequence  of  hia>  own 
negligence.  (Liv.  ii.  63;  Dionys.  ix.  66 ;  Diod. 
xi.  70.) 

4.  Sr.  Virginits  A.  r.  A.  n.  Tricostus  Car- 
liomontanus,  son  of  No.  2,  consul  B.  c  456,  in 
whose  consulship  the  ludi  saeculares  are  said  to 
have  been  celebrated  the  second  time.  (Liv.  iii. 
31  ;  Dionys.  x.  31  ;  Diod.  xiL  4 ;  Censor,  d*  Ike 
Nat.  17.) 

5.  T.  Virginits  T.  r.  Tricostus  Cabliomon- 
tanus,  consul  r.  o.  448l  (Liv.  iii.  65 ;  Dionys. 
xi.  51  ;  Diod.xii.  27.) 

CAE'LIUS  or  COCLIUS.  1.  M.  Cabi.u's 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  time  of  M.  Cato,  the 
censor,  whom  Cato  attacked  in  a  speech,  in  which 
among  other  hard  things  he  said,  that  Caelius  would 
speak  or  hold  his  tongue  for  a  piece  of  bread.  (Cell, 
i.  15.) 

2.  L.  Carlius,  commanded  as  legate  in  Illyri- 
cum  in  the  war  against  Perseus,  b.  c  169,  and 
was  defeated  in  an  attempt  which  he  made  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  Uscana  in  the  country  of  the 
Pcnestae,  a  town  which  was  garrisoned  by  the 
Macedonians.    (Liv.  xliiL  21.) 

3.  P.  Caelius,  was  placed  in  the  command  of 
Placentia  by  the  consul  Cn.  Octavius,  B.c.  87,  and 
when  the  town  was  token  by  Cinna's  array,  he 
caused  himself  to  be  put  to  death  by  L.  Pctronius, 
that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Marian 
party.  (Val.  Max.  iv.  7.  §  5.) 

4.  P.  Carlius,  perhaps  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
praetor  with  Vcrrca,  b.  c,  74.  (Cic  c.  Vcrr.  L  50.) 

5.  M.  Carlius,  a  Roman  knight,  from  whom 
Verres  took  nwny,  at  Lilylmeum,  several  silver 
vases.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  47.)  As  Cicero  says  that 
this  Caclius  was  still  young  at  this  time,  b.  c  71, 
he  may  be  the  same  M.  Caelius  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  oration  for  Flaccus,  b.  c.  59.  (Cic.  pro 
Flacc.  4.) 

6.  C.  Carliuk,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  c.  51, 
put  his  veto  with  several  of  his  colleagues  upon  the 
decrees  of  the  senate  directed  against  Caesar 
(Cael.  aP.  Oc.  wt  Fam.  viii.  0.) 


CAKLIUS  CURSOR. 
CAELIUS  POLLIO. 


CAEN  IS. 

7.  Q.  Caklius,  a  friend  and  follower  of  M.  An- 
tonins,  attacked  by  Cicero.    (Phil.  xiii.  2,  12.) 

8.  Caehus,  an  usurer,  with  whom  Cicero  had 
iomc  dealing*.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  xii.  5,  6,  vii.  3, 
xiii.  3.) 

CAELIUS  ANTI PATER.  [Antipatbr.] 
CAELIUS  APICIUS.  [Awati] 
CAELIUS  AURELIANUS.  [Aurblianus.] 
CAELIUS  BALBINUS.  [Balbinus.] 

[Cursor,] 

[POLLIO.] 

CAELIUS  ROSC I  US.  [Roscius.] 
CAELIUS  SABINUS.  [Sabinus.] 
CAELIUS    FIRMIANUS  SYMPOSIUM 

[SYMPOSIUM.] 

CAELIUS  VINICIANUS.  [Vimciasitr.] 
CAENIS,  the  concubine  of  Vespasian,  was  ori- 
ginally a  freed  woman  of  Antonio,  the  mother  of 
the  emperor  Claudius.  After  the  death  of  his  wife 
Flavia  Domitilla,  Vespasian  took  her  to  live  with 
him  and  treated  her  almost  as  his  legal  wife.  She 
had  very  great  influence  with  Vespasian,  and  ac- 
quired immense  wealth  from  the  presents  presented 
to  her  by  those  who  wished  to  gain  the  favour  of 
the  emperor.  Domitian,  however,  treated  her  with 
some  contempt.  After  her  death,  Vespasian  kept 
many  concubines  in  her  place.  (Dion  Cass.  Levi 
14  ;  Suet.  Vesp.  3,  21,  Dom.  12.) 


CAEPIO.  533 

M.  CAEPA'RIUS.  1.  Of  Tarracina,  a  town 
in  I^atiiun,  was  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators,  who 
was  to  induce  the  shepherds  in  Apulia  to  rise,  nnd 
who  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Rome  for  the 
purpose  when  the  conspirators  were  apprehended 
by  Cicero.  He  escaped  from  the  city,  but  was 
overtaken  in  his  flight,  carried  back  to  Rome,  and 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Cn.  Tcrentius.  He 
was  afterwards  executed  with  the  other  conspira- 
tors in  the  Tullianum,  a  c.  63.  (Cic.  in  Cat  iii. 
6;  Sail.  Cat.  46,  47,  55.) 

2.  A  different  person  from  the  preceding,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  in  B.  c.  46.  (Ad  fr'am.  ix.  23.) 

C.  and  L.  CAEPA'SII,  two  brothers,  contem- 
poraries of  the  orator  Hortensius,  obtained  the 
quaestorship,  though  they  were  unknown  men,  by 
means  of  their  oratory.  They  were  very  indus- 
trious and  laborious,  but  their  oratory  was  of  rather 
a  rude  and  unpolished  kind.  (Cic  BrtU.  69,  /to 
Cluent.  20,  21  ;  Julius  Victor,  p.  248,  ed.  Orelli ; 
QuintiL  iv.  2.  §  19,  vi.  1.  §  41,  3.  §  39.) 

CAE'PIAS  was,  according  to  Dion  Cassius(xlv. 
1),  the  surname  of  C.  Octavius,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Augustus.  This  cognomen,  however,  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  nor  even  by 
Dion  Cassius  himself  in  any  other  passage. 

CAE'PIO,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
the  Servilia  gem. 


Stkmma  Caepionum. 

1.  Cn.  Servilius  Caenio,  Cos.  a  c.  253. 

2.  Cn.  Scrvilius  Caepio,  Cos.  a  c.  203. 

3.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio,  Cos.  a  c.  1 69. 


4.  Q.  Fabiis  Maximus 
S  mlhn»«,  Cos.  ac.  142. 


i.  Servilit 


5.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio, 

Cos.  a c  141,  Cens.acl25. 


I 


6.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio, 
Cos.  ac.  140. 


rilit 


7.  Q.  Scrvilius  Caepio, 
Cos.  ac.  106. 


9.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  Tri- 
bunus  Militum,  a  c  72. 

12.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  Brutus, 
the  murderer  of  C.  Julius 
Caesar.  The  son  of  No.  10, 
but  adopted  by  No.  9. 
[Brutus,  No.  21.] 

1.  Cm.  Servilius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  consul 
B.  c.  253,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  sailed  with  his 
colleague,  C.  Sempronius  Blacsus,  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.  For  an  account  of  this  expedition,  see 
Blaesus,  No.  1. 

2.  Cn.  Servilius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Caepio,  was 
prohnhly  a  grandson,  and  not  a  son.  of  No.  1.  He 
was  elected  pontiff  in  the  place  of  C.  Papirius  Maso, 
a  c.  213  ;  curule  aedile  in  207,  when  he  celebrated 
the  Roman  games  three  times;  praetor  in  205, 
when  he  obtained  the  city  jurisdiction ;  and  consul 
in  203.  In  his  consulship  he  had  Bnittii  assigned 
to  him  as  his  province,  and  he  was  the  last  Roman 

who  fought  with  Hannibal  in  Italy.  The 


8.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  Quaest.  B.  c.  1 00, 
married  Li  via,  the  sister  of  M.  Liviui 


10.  Servilia,  married 
M.  Junius  Brutus. 
[Brutus,  No.  20.] 


frvilia, 


11.  Servilia,  married 

L.  Licinius 
.    Cos.  a  c.  74. 


engagement  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Crotona,  but  no  particulars  of  it  are  preserved. 
When  Hannibal  quitted  Italy,  Caepio  passed  over 
into  Sicily,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  from 
thenco  to  Africa.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the 
senate,  who  feared  that  the  consul  would  not  obey 
their  commands,  created  a  dictator,  P.  Sulpicius 
Galba,  who  recalled  Caepio  to  Italy.  In  ac.  192, 
Caepio  was  sent  with  other  legates  into  Greece,  to 
encourage  the  Roman  allies  in  the  prospect  of  the 
war  with  Antiochus.  He  died  in  the  pestilence  in 
174.  (Liv.  xxv.  2,  xxviii.  10,  38,  46,  xxix.  38. 
1,  19,24,  xxxv.  23,  xli.  26.) 
3.  Cn.  Sbrvilius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  son  of 
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No.  2  (Liv.  xli.  26)  curule  aedile  B.  c.  J  79,  when 
he  celebrated  the  Roman  games  over  again,  on  ac- 
count of  prodigies  which  had  occurred  ;  and  praetor 
B.  c  1 74,  when  he  obtained  the  province  of  Fur- 
ther Spain.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  was  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  into  Macedonia  to  renounce 
the  Roman  alliance  with  Perseus  ;  and  he  was  con- 
sul in  ir>£>  with  O,.  Marcius  Philippus.  Caepio  re- 
mained in  Italy ;  his  colleague  had  Macedonia  as  his 
province.  (Liv.  xl.  59,  xli.  26,  xlii.  25,  xliii.  13, 
14,  17  ;  Cic.  Brut.  20,  de  Senect.  5.) 

4.  Q.  Kami's  Maximus  Serviliani.s,  son  of 
No.  3,  consul  in  u.  c  142,  was  adopted  by  Q.  Fa- 
bius  Maximus.  [Maximus.] 

5.  Cn.  Skkvllius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  son  of 
No.  3,  was  consul  a.  c  141  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xii.  5,  de 
Fin.  ii.  16),  and  censor  in  125.  In  his  censorship 
one  of  the  aquacducts,  the  Aqua  Tepula,  for  sup- 
plying Rome  with  water,  was  constructed.  (Fron- 
ting de  Aquatd.  8  ;  Cic  Verr.  L  55  ;  Veil.  Pat  il 
10.) 

6.  Cn.  Skrvilius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  son  of 
No.  3,  consul  a  u  140  with  C.  Laelius  (Cic.  Brut. 
43  ;  Obsequ.  82),  succeeded  his  brother,  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  Servilianus,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  Viriathus  iu  Lusitania.  His  brother  had 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Viriathus,  which  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  senate  ;  but  Caepio,  by  re- 
presenting that  the  treaty  was  unfavourable  to  the 
interests  of  Rome,  persuaded  the  senate  to  allow 
him  at  tint  to  injure  Viriathus,  as  far  as  he  could, 
secretly,  and  finally  to  declare  open  war  against 
him.  Hereupon,  Viriathus  sent  two  of  his  most 
faithful  friends  to  Caepio  to  offer  terms  of  peace  ;  but 
the  consul  persuaded  them,  by  promises  and  great 
rewards,  to  assassinate  their  master.  Accordingly, 
on  their  return  to  their  own  party,  they  murdered 
Viriathus  while  he  was  asleep  in  his  tent,  and  af- 
terwards fled  to  Caepio.  But  this  murder  did  not 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  war.  After  burying 
the  corpse  of  Viriathus  with  great  magnificence, 
his  soldiers  elected  Tantalus  as  their  general,  who 
undertook  an  expedition  against  Saguntum.  Re- 
pulsed from  thence,  he  crossed  the  Bactis,  closely 
pursued  by  Caepio,  and,  despairing  of  success,  at 
length  surrendered,  with  all  his  forces,  to  the  Ro- 
man general.  Caepio  deprived  them  of  their  arms, 
but  assigned  them  a  certain  portion  of  land,  that 
they  might  not  turn  robbers  from  want  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  (Appian,  I/isp.  70,  75,  76 ;  Liv. 
Epit.  54  ;  Flor.  ii.  1 7  j  Eutrop.  iv.  1 6  ;  Oros.  v.  4  ; 
Veil.  Pat  ii.  1 ;  Vol.  Max.  ix.  6.  §  4  ;  Aurel.  Vict 
de  I'ir.  III.  71 ;  Diod.  xxxiL  Eel.  4.)  Caepio  treated 
his  soldiers  with  great  cruelty  and  severity,  which 
rendered  him  so  unpopular,  that  he  was  nearly 
killed  by  his  cavalry  on  one  occasion.  (Dion  Cass. 
Fray,  lxxiii.  p.  35,  ed.  Reimar.) 

The  two  l.ist-mentioued  brothers,  Nos.  5  and  6, 
are  classed  by  Cicero  {Brut.  25)  among  the  Roman 
orators.  He  says,  that  they  assisted  their  clients 
much  by  their  advice  and  oratory,  but  still  more 
by  their  authority  and  influence.  They  appeared 
a*  witnesses  against  Q.  Pompeius.  (VaL  Max.  viii. 
6.  $  1 ;  Cic.  pro  Font.  7.) 

7.  Q.  Skrvilius  Q.  p.  Cn.  n.  Caepio,  son  of 
No.  6,  was  praetor  about  B.  c.  110,  and  obtained 
the  province  of  Further  Spain,  as  we  learn  from 
the  triumphal  Fasti,  that  he  triumphed  over  the 
Lusitauians,  as  propraetor,  in  ac.  10H.  His  tri- 
umph is  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus  (vi.  9. 
$13);  but  Eutropius  (iv  27)  is  ths  only  writer, 
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as  far  as  we  are  aware,  who  refers  to  his  victories 
in  Lusitania.  He  was  consul,  a.  c.  106,  with  C. 
Atilius  Serranus,  and  proposed  a  law  for  restoring 
the  judicia  to  the  senators,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  the  Scmpronia  lex  of  C.  Gracchus. 
That  this  was  the  object  of  Caepio'6  law,  appears 
tolerably  certain  from  a  passage  of  Tacitus  (Ann. 
xii.  60);  though  many  modern  writers  have  infer- 
red, from  Julius  Obsequcns  (c.  101 ),  that  his  law 
opened  the  judicia  to  the  senate  and  the  equitcs  in 
common.  It  seems  however,  that  this  law  was 
repealed  shortly  afterwards. 

As  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  were  threatening 
Italy,  Caepio  received  the  province  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensia.  The  inhabitants  of  Tolosa,  the  capital 
of  the  Tectosagae,  had  revolted  to  the  Cimbri  ;  and 
as  it  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy  cities  in  those 
districts,  and  possessed  a  temple  which  was  cele- 
brated for  its  immense  treasures,  Caepio  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  pretext  which  the  inhabitants 
had  given  him  to  enrich  himself  by  the  plunder 
both  of  the  city  and  the  temple.  The  wealth  which 
he  thus  acquired  was  enormous ;  but  he  was  thought 
to  have  paid  for  it  dearly,  as  the  subsequent  de- 
struction of  his  army  and  his  own  unhappy  fate 
were  regarded  as  a  divine  punishment  for  his  sacri- 
legious act.  Hence  too  arose  the  proverb,  "Aurum 
Tolosanum  habet."  (Strab.  iv.  p.  188;  Dion  Cass. 
Fray,  xcvii.  p.  4 1  ;  Gell.  iii.  9  ;  Justin,  xxxii.  3 ; 
Oros.  v.  15.)  He  was  continued  in  his  command 
in  Gaul  in  the  following  year  (a  c  105),  in  which 
some  writers  place  the  sack  of  Tolosa ;  and,  that 
there  might  be  a  still  stronger  force  to  oppose  the 
Cimbri,  the  consul  Cn.  Mallius  or  Manlius,  was 
sent  with  another  consular  army  into  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis.  As  however  Caepio  and  Mallius  could 
not  agree,  they  divided  the  province  between  them, 
one  having  the  country  west,  and  the  other  the 
country  east  of  the  Rhone.  Soon  afterwards, 
M.  Aurelius  Scaurus  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri, 
and  Mallius  sent  for  Caepio,  that  they  might 
unite  their  forces  to  oppose  the  common  enemy. 
Caepio  at  first  refused  to  come,  but  afterwards, 
fearing  lest  Mallius  should  reap  all  the  glory  by 
defeating  the  Cimbri,  he  crossed  the  Rhone  and 
marched  towards  the  consul.  Still,  however,  he 
would  hold  no  communication  with  him ;  he  en- 
camped separately  ;  and  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  finishing  the  war  himself,  he  pitched 
his  camp  between  the  consul  and  the  enemy.  At 
this  juncture,  with  such  a  formidable  enemy  in 
their  front  the  utmost  prudence  and  unanimity 
were  needed  by  the  Roman  generals :  their  discord 
was  fatal.  The  Roman  soldiers  saw  this,  and 
compelled  Caepio,  against  his  will,  to  unite  his 
forces  with  those  of  Mallius.  But  this  did  not 
mend  matters.  The  discord  of  Mallius  and  Caepio 
increased  more  and  more,  and  they  appear  to  have 
separated  again  before  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Cimbri,  as  Floras  speaks  of  the  defeat  of  Mallius 
and  Caepio  as  two  separate  events.  But  whether 
they  were  attacked  together  or  separately,  the  result 
was  the  same.  Both  armies  were  utterly  defeated  ; 
80,000  soldiers  and  40,000 camp-followers  perished; 
only  ten  men  are  said  to  have  escaped  the  slaughter. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  complete  defeats  which 
the  Romans  had  ever  sustained ;  and  the  day  on 
which  it  happened,  the  6th  of  October,  became  one 
of  the  black  days  in  the  Roman  calendar.  (Dion 
Cass.  Fray,  xcviii.  xcix.  pp.  41,  42 ;  Liv.  Epit.  67; 
Oros.  v.  16;  Sail.  Jug.  114;  Flor.  iii.  3;  Tac 
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Germ.  87;  VelL  PaL  iL  12;  Val.  Max.  iv.  7.  §  3; 
Plot  Mar.  19,  Sertor.  3,  Luadl.  27.) 

Caepio  survived  the  battle,  but  was  deprived  of 
the  imperium  by  the  people.  Ten  years  afterwards 
(b.  c.  95)  he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  tribune 
C.  Norbanus  on  account  of  his  misconduct  in  this 
war,  and  although  he  was  defended  by  the  orator 
L.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  was  consul  in  that  year 
(Cic.  Brut.  44),  and  by  many  others  of  the  Ro- 
man aristocracy,  he  was  condemned  and  his  pro- 
perty confiscated.  He  himself  was  cast  into  prison, 
where  according  to  one  account  he  died,  and  his 
body,  mangled  by  the  common  executioner,  was 
afterwards  exposed  to  view  on  the  Gemonian  steps. 
(Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  §  13.)  But  according  to  the 
more  generally  received  account,  he  escaped  from 
prison  through  the  assistance  of  the  tribune  L. 
Antistius  Reginus,  and  lived  in  exile  at  Smyrna. 
(Val. Max.  iv.  7.  §  3;  Cic.  pro  Balb.  1 1.) 

8.  Q.  Skrvilii's  Cakpio,  quaestor  urbanus  in 
B.  c  100.  He  may  have  been  the  son  of  No.  7, 
but  as  the  latter  in  all  probability  obtained  the 
consulship  at  the  usual  age,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
had  a  son  old  enough  to  obtain  the  quoestorship 
six  years  afterwards.  In  his  quaestorship  Caepio 
opposed  the  lex  frumcntaria  of  the  tribune  L. 
Saturninus,  and  when  Saturninus  insisted  upon  put- 
ting the  law  to  the  vote,  notwithstanding  the  veto 
of  his  colleagues,  Caepio  interrupted  the  voting  by 
force  of  arms,  and  thus  prevented  the  law  from 
being  carried.  He  was  accused  in  consequence  of 
treason  (majestas),  and  it  was  perhaps  upon  this 
occasion  that  T.  Retucius  Barrus  spoke  against 
him.  The  oration  of  Caepio  in  reply  was  written 
for  him  by  L.  Aelius  Praeconinus  Stilo,  who  com- 
posed orations  for  him  as  well  as  for  other  distin- 
guished Romans  at  that  time.  (AucL  ad  Herenn. 
i.  12;  Cic.  Brut.  46,56.) 

In  the  contests  of  the  year  B.  c.  91,  Caepio  de- 
serted the  cause  of  the  senate  and  espoused  that  of 
the  equites  in  opposition  to  the  lex  judicinrin  of 
the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  who  proposed  to 
divide  the  judicia  between  the  senate  and  the 
equites.  Caepio  and  Drusus  liad  formerly  been 
very  intimate  friends,  and  had  exchanged  mar- 
riages, by  which  we  are  to  understand,  that 
Caepio  had  married  a  sister  of  Drusus  and  Drusus 
a  sister  of  Caepio,  and  not  that  they  had  exchang- 
ed wives,  as  some  modem  writers  would  interpret 
it.  The  enmity  between  the  brothers-in-law  is 
said  to  have  arisen  from  competition  in  bidding  for 
a  ring  at  a  public  auction  (PUu.  //.  X.  xxxiiL  1. 
s.  6),  but  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin, 
it  was  now  of  a  most  determined  and  violent 
character.  The  city  was  torn  asunder  by  their 
contentions,  and  seemed  almost  to  be  divided  be- 
tween two  hostile  armies.  To  strike  terror  into 
the  senate,  Caepio  accused  two  of  the  most  distin- 
guished leaders  of  the  body,  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus 
of  extortion  (repclundae),  and  L.  Marcius  Philip- 
pus,  the  consul,  of  bribery  (ambitus).  Roth  accusa- 
tions, however,  seem  to  have  failed,  and  Scaurus, 
before  his  trial  came  on,  retaliated  by  accusing 
Caepio  himself.  (Dion  Cass.  Frag.  cix.  ex.  p.  45  ; 
Flor.  iii.  17  ;  Plin.  //.  Ar.  xxviiL  9.  s.  41  ;  Cic. 
pro  Dom.  46,  Brut.  62,  pro  &  aur.  1  ;  A  scon,  in 
Stxiur.  p.  21,  cd.  Orelli.)  The  assassination  of 
Drusus  shortly  afterwards  was  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  committed  at  the  instigation  of  Cae- 
pio.  (Aurel.  Vict  de  Vir.  III.  66.) 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  social  war  in  the 
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following  year,  B.  c.  90,  Caepio  ngain  accused  his 
old  enemy  Scaurus  under  the  provisions  of  rite 
Varia  lex,  which  had  been  passed  to  bring  all  to 
trial  who  had  been  instrumental  in  causing  the 
revolt  of  the  allies.  (Cic.  pro  Scaur.  1 ;  Ascon.  i* 
Scaur,  p.  22.)  Caepio  took  an  active  part  in  this 
war,  in  which  he  served  as  the  legate  of  the  consul 
P.  Rutilius  Lupus,  and  upon  the  death  of  the 
latter  he  received,  in  conjunction  with  C.  Marius, 
the  command  of  the  consular  army.  Caepio  at 
first  gained  some  success,  but  was  afterwards  de- 
coyed into  an  ambush  by  Pompaedius,  the  leader  of 
the  enemy's  army,  who  had  pretended  to  revolt  to 
him,  and  he  lost  his  life  in  consequence,  (u.  c  90.) 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  40,  44  ;  Liv.  Epit.  73.) 

9.  Q.  Skhvuius  Cakpio,  son  of  No.  8,  was  a 
tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  the  war  against  Spartacus, 
b.  c.  72.  He  died  shortly  afterwards  at  Aenus  in 
Thrace,  on  his  road  to  Asia.  He  is  called  the 
brother  of  Cato  Uticensis,  because  his  mother  Livia 
had  been  married  previously  to  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
by  whom  she  had  Cato  Uticensis.  (Plut.  (*ut. 
Min.  8,  11.) 

10.  11.  SxRVlMAB.  [SSRVIMA.] 

12.  Q.  Sbkviliuh  Caepio  Brutus.  [Brutus 
No.  21.] 

13.  Cn.  Sbrvimus  Cakpio,  the  father  of  Ser- 
vilia,  the  wife  of  Claudius,  perished  by  shipwreck. 
Who  he  was  is  uncertain.    (Cic  ad  AIL  xii.  20.) 

14.  Sbhvilius  Cakpio,  was  one  of  Caesar's 
supporters  in  his  consulship  (a  c.  59)  against  Bi- 
bulus.  He  had  been  betrothed  to  Caesar's  daugh- 
ter, Julia,  but  was  obliged  to  give  her  up  in  favour 
of  Pompey.  As  a  compensation  for  her  loss,  he 
received  the  promise  of  Pompey's  daughter,  who 
liad  likewise  been  betrothed  to  Faustus  Sulla. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  14  ;  Suet.  Caa.  21;  Plut.  Goes. 
14,  Potnp.  47  ;  comp.  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  9.) 

CAE'PIO,  FA'N  NIL'S,  conspired  with  Murena 
against  Augustus  in  b.  c.  22.  He  was  accused  of 
treason  (majcttat)  by  Tiberius,  and  condemned 
by  the  judges  in  his  absence,  as  he  did  not  stand 
his  trial,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death. 
(Dion  (ass.  liv.  3;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  91  ;  Suet.  Aug, 
19,  Tib.  8  ;  Senec.  de  Clem.  9,  de  Brtvit.  Vit.  5.) 

CAE'PIO  CRISPI'N US,  quaestor  in  Bithynia, 
accused  Granius  Marccllus,  the  governor  of  that 
province,  of  treason  in  a.  d.  15.  From  this  timo 
he  became  one  of  the  state  informers  under  Tibe- 
rius. (Tac  Aan.  i.  74.)  He  may  be  the  same  as 
the  Caepio  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxi.  4. 
s.  10),  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
seems  to  have  written  a  work  on  botany. 

CAERK'LLIA,  a  Roman  lady  of  the  time  of 
Cicero,  who  was  distinguished  for  her  acquirements 
and  a  great  love  of  philosophical  pursuits.  She 
was  connected  with  Cicero  by  friendship,  and  stu- 
died his  philosophical  writings  with  great  zeal. 
She  was  a  woman  of  considerable  property,  and 
had  large  possessions  in  Asia.  These  estates  and 
their  procurators  were  strongly  recommended,  in 
B.  c  46,  by  Cicero  (ad  Fain.  xiii.  72)  to  the  care 
of  P.  Servilius.  Cicero,  in  his  recommendatory 
letter,  speaks  of  her  as  an  intimate  friend,  though, 
on  other  occasions,  he  seems  to  be  rather  inclined 
to  sneer  at  her.  (Ad.  Att.  xii.  51,  xiii.  21,  22,  xiv. 
19,  xv.  1,  26.)  Q.  Fufius  Calcnus  charges  Cicero 
with  having,  in  his  old  age,  had  an  adulterous  con- 
nexion with  Caerellia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  18.)  How 
far  this  charge  may  be  true,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  ; 
the  oidy  facts  which  aio  attested  beyond  a  doubt 
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lire,  that  Cicero  was  intimate  with  her  during  the 
latter  period  of  his  life,  and  that  letters  of  his  ad- 
dressed to  Tier  were  extant  in  the  days  of  Quiuti- 
lian.  (vi.  3.  §  112.)  The  charge  of  Catenas  would 
acquire  some  additional  weight,  if  it  were  certain 
that  in  the  13th  Idyll  of  Ausonius  the  name  Cicero 
has  dropped  out  before  the  words  in  praeceptis 
omnibus  cjrstare  severitatcm,  in  cpistolis  ad  CaerelUam 
subrsse  petulanttam.  [L.  S.] 

CAESAR,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Julia  gens,  which  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
the  Roman  state,  and  traced  its  origin  to  lulus, 
the  son  of  Aeneas.  [Jllia  Gbns.]  It  is  un- 
certain which  member  of  this  gens  first  obtained 
the  surname  of  Caesar,  but  the  first  who  occurs 
in  history  is  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  praetor  in  B.  a 
208.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  equally  uncertain. 
Spartianus,  in  his  life  of  Aelius  Verus  (c.  2),  men- 
tions four  different  opinions  respecting  its  origin : 
1  .That  the  word  signified  an  elephant  in  the  language 
of  the  Moors,  and  was  given  as  a  surname  to  one 
of  the  Julii  because  he  had  killed  an  elephant 
2.  That  it  was  given  to  one  of  the  Julii  because 
he  had  been  cut  (caesus)  out  of  his  mother's  womb 
after  her  death  ;  or  3.  Because  he  had  been  bom 
with  a  great  quantity  of  hair  (cuesarir*)  on  his 
head  ;  or  4.  Because  he  had  azure-coloured  (cacsii) 
eyes  of  an  almost  supernatural  kind.  Of  these  opi- 
nions the  third,  which  is  also  given  by  Festus  («.  r. 
Caesar),  seetns  to  come  nearest  the  truth.  Caesar 
and  caesaries  are  both  probably  connected  with  the 
Sanskrit  kesa,  "  hair,"  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  Roman  custom  for  a  surname  to  be  given  to 
an  individual  from  some  peculiarity  in  his  personal 
appearance.  The  second  opinion,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  popular  one  with  the  ancient 
writers  (Serr.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  i.  290;  Plin.  //.  N. 
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rii  7.  s.  9;  Solin.  1.  §  62;  Zonar.  x.  11),  arosa 
without  doubt  from  a  raise  etymology.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  which  was  the  one  adopted, 
says  Spartianus  (I.e.),  by  the  most  learned  men,  it 
is  impossible  to  disprove  it  absolutely,  as  we  know 
next  to  nothing  of  the  ancient  Moorish  language . 
but  it  has  no  inherent  probability  in  it ;  and  the 
statement  of  Scrvius  (I  c)  is  undoubtedly  false, 
that  the  grandfather  of  the  dictator  obtained  the 
surname  on  account  of  killing  an  elephant  with  his 
own  hand  in  Africa,  as  there  were  several  of  the 
Julii  with  this  name  before  his  time. 

An  inquiry  into  the  etymology  of  this  name  is 
of  some  interest,  as  no  other  name  has  ever  ob- 
tained such  celebrity — <4clorum  et  duraturum  cum 
oeternitate  mundi  noraen."  (Sport.  Ad.  Ver.  1.) 
It  was  assumed  by  Augustus  as  the  adopted  son 
of  the  dictator,  and  was  by  Augustus  handed 
down  to  his  adopted  son  Tiberius.  It  continued 
to  be  used  by  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  as 
members  either  by  adoption  or  female  descent  of 
Caesar's  family;  but  though  the  family  became 
extinct  with  Nero,  succeeding  emperors  still  re- 
tained it  as  part  of  their  titles,  and  it  was  the 
practice  to  prefix  it  to  their  own  name,  as  for  in- 
stance, Imperator  Caesar  JJomUianus  Augustus. 
When  Hadrian  adopted  Aelius  Verus,  he  allowed 
the  latter  to  take  the  title  of  Caesar ;  and  from  this 
time,  though  the  title  of  Augustus  continued  to  bo 
confined  to  the  reigning  prince,  that  of  Caesar  was 
also  granted  to  the  second  person  in  the  state  and 
the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne. 

In  the  following  stemma  the  connexion  of  the 
earlier  members  of  the  family  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  conjectural.  A  full  account  of  the  lives  of 
all  the  Caesars  mentioned  below  is  given  in  Dru- 
mann's  Gackickte  Rams,  vol  iii.  p.  113,  &c. 


3.  L.  Juli 


Caesar, 


Stemma  Cabsarum. 

1.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  a,  c.  208. 

2.  L.  Julius  Caesar. 

i  


Pr.  b.  c  183. 


i 


4.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Trib.Mil.  B.  c  181. 


5.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  a  c.  166. 


6.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Cos.  b,  c  157. 

I  '  1 

7.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  B.  c.  123.  8.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  married  Popillio. 

  I 


h.  Julius  Caesar,  Cos.  &  c.  90, 
Fulria. 


L 


10.  C.  Julius  Caesar  StraboVopiscus. 
Aed.  cur.  &>  c  90. 


11.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  12.  Julia,  married 

Cos.  a  c  64.  1.  M.  Antonius, 

2.  P.  Lentulus. 

13.  L.  Julius  Caesar, 
died  B.  c.  46. 


I 


14.  C.  Julius  Caesar,  the  grandfather  of  the  dictator, 
married  Mi 

I 


15.  C.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.,  married 
Aurelio. 

I 

a 


1 6.  Julia,  married 
C.  Marius. 


17.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar, 
Cos.  a  c.  91. 


1 
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I 


1 


18.  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
the  dictator,  married 

1.  Cossutia. 

2.  Cornelia. 

3.  Pompeia. 

4.  Calpumia. 


19. 


lajor, 
married 

1 .  L.  Pinarius. 

2.  Q. 


Julia 


22.  Caetarion,  a  sod 
by 


2!.  Julia,  married 
Co.  Pompeiu*. 


1.  Skx.  Julius  Caesar,  praetor  a.  c  208, 
obtained  the  province  of  Sicily.  On  his  return  he 
was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  the  consul  T. 
Quinctius  Crispinus,  after  the  death  of  the  other 
consul,  Marccllus,  to  tell  him  to  name  a  dictator, 
if  he  could  not  himself  come  to  Rome  to  hold  the 
comitia.   (Liv.  xxvii.  21,  22,  29.) 

2.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  grandfather  of  No.  6,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Capitoliuc  Fasti. 

3.  L.  J  ulius  (Caesar),  probably  son  of  No.  2, 
praetor  B.  c.  183,  had  the  province  of  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina,  and  was  commanded  to  prevent  the  Trans- 
alpine Gauls,  who  had  come  into  Italy,  from  build- 
ing the  town  of  Aquileia,  which  they  had  com- 
menced. (Liv.  xxxix.  45.) 

4.  Sex.  J  ulius  Caesar,  probably  son  of  No.  2, 
tribune  of  the  soldiers,  a  c.  181,  in  the  army  of 
the  proconsul  L.  Aemilius  Paulina.  In  170  he 
was  sent,  as  a  legate,  with  C.  Sempronius  Blacsus 
to  restore  Abdcra  to  liberty.  (Liv.  xl.  27,  xliii.  4.) 

5.  L.  Julius  (Caesar),  probably  son  of  No.  3, 
praetor  b.  c.  166.  (Liv.  xlv.  44.) 

6.  Sex.  Julius  Sex.  v.  L.  n.  Caesar,  curulc 
aedile  B.C.  165,  exhibited,  in  conjunction  with  his 
colleague  Cn.  Cornelias  Dolabella,  the  Hecyra  of 
Terence  at  the  Mcgalesion  games.  (Titul.  Hecyr. 
Ter.)  He  was  consul  in  157  with  L.  Aurebas 
Orestes.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  17;  Polyb.  xxxiL 
20 ;  Fast.  Capit.) 

7.  Sbx.  Julius  Caesar,  probably  son  of  No.  6, 
praetor  urbanus  in  a.  c.  123.  (Cic  pro  Dom.  53  ; 
ad  Her.  ii.  13.) 

8.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  son  of  No.  6,  and  father 
of  No.  9  (Fast.  Cap.),  married  Popillia,  who  had 
been  previously  married  to  Q.  Catulus. 

9.  L.  Julius  L.  F.  Sex.  n.  Caesar,  called 
erroneously  by  Appian,  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  son  of 
No.  8,  was  consul,  u.  c.  90,  with  P.  Rutilius  Lupus, 
when  the  Social  war  broke  out.  His  legates  in 
this  war  were  Sulla,  Crassus,  P.  Lcntulus,  T.  Di- 
dius,  and  M.  Marccllus.  He  commenced  the  cam- 
paign by  attacking  the  Samnitcs,  but  was  defeated 
by  their  general,  Vcttius  Cato,  and  fled  to  Acscr- 
nia,  which  still  rcmaiued  faithful  to  the  Romans. 
Having,  however,  received  a  reinforcement  of  Gal- 
lic and  Numidian  auxiliaries,  he  was  soon  able  to 
face  the  enemy  again,  and  pitched  his  camp  near 
Acerrae  in  Campania,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
enemy.  Here  a  great  number  of  the  Numidians 
deserted,  and  Caesar,  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  the 
remainder,  sent  them  back  to  Africa.  Encouraged 
by  this  deflation,  Papius  Motulus,  the  general  of 
the  enemy,  proceeded  to  attack  Caesar's  camp,  but 
was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  6000  men.    This  vic- 


20.  Julia  minor, 
married  M. 
Atius  Balbus. 


23.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar, 
Flam.  Cjuirin. 

24.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar, 

died  b.  c.  46. 

tory  caused  great  joy  at  Rome ;  and  the  citizens 
laid  aside  the  military  cloaks  (saga)^  which  they 
had  assumed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  was 
not  followed,  however,  by  any  important  results  : 
on  the  contrary,  Caesar  withdrew  from  Acerrae 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  without  having 
relieved  the  town.  Meantime,  the  other  consul, 
Rutilius  Lupus,  had  been  defeated  and  slain  in 
battle  by  Vcttius  Cato ;  and  Caesar  himself,  while 
marching  to  Acerrae  to  make  another  attempt  ti» 
raise  the  siege  of  the  town,  was  defeated  with 
great  loss  by  Marius  Egnatius.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i. 
40—42,  45;  VelL  Pat  ii.  15;  Liv.  Epit.  73; 
Plin.  //.  N.  ii.  29.  s.  30 ;  Obsequ.  c.  1 15  ;  Cic.  de 
Div.  i.  2,  pro  Font.  15,  pro  Plane  21 ;  Flor.  iii. 
18.  §  12;  Oros.  v.  18.) 

These  disasters,  the  fear  of  a  war  with  Mithri- 
dates,  and  apprehension  of  a  revolt  of  all  the  allies, 
induced  Caesar  to  bring  forward  a  law  for  granting 
the  citizenship  to  tho  Latins  and  the  allies  which 
had  remained  faithful.  {Lex  Julia  de  Civitate.)  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  contained  a  provision, 
giving  each  allied  state  the  opportunity  of  accept- 
ing what  was  offered  them ;  and  many  preferred 
their  original  condition  as  federate  states  to  incur- 
ring the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  Roman 
citizens.  (Cic.  pro  Bulb.  8;  VelL  Pat.  ii  16; 
Gell.  iv.  4.) 

In  the  following  year,  b.  c.  89,  Caesar's  com- 
mand was  prolonged.  He  gained  a  considerable 
victory  over  the  enemy,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
to  besiege  Asculum,  before  which  he  died  of  dis- 
ease, according  to  the  statement  of  Appian.  (B.  C. 
i.  48.)  This,  however,  is  clearly  a  mistake :  he 
probably  was  obliged  to  leave  the  army  in  conse- 
quence of  serious  illness,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  by  C.  Baebius.  Ho  was  censor  in  the 
some  year  with  P.  Licinius  Crassus  (Cic  pro  Arch. 
5  ;  Plin.  II.  S.  xiii.  3.  s.  5,  xiv.  14.  s.  16 ;  Festus, 
s.  v.  Heferri)%  and  was  engaged  in  carrying  into 
effect  his  own  law  and  that  of  Silvan  us  and  Carbo, 
passed  in  this  year,  for  conferring  the  citizenship 
upon  some  of  the  other  Italian  allies.  These  citi- 
zens were  enrolled  in  eight  or  ten  new  tribes,  which 
were  to  vote  after  the  thirty-five  old  ones.  (Ap- 
pian, B.  C.  i.  VJ ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  20.) 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  b.  c.  87, 
L.  Caesar  and  his  brother  Cams,  who  were  opposed 
to  Marius  and  Cinna,  were  killed  by  Fimbria. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  L  72;  Flor.  iii.  21.  §  14  ;  A  scon. 
m  Scaur,  p.  24,  ed.  OreUi ;  Vol.  Max.  ix.  2.  §  2 ;  Cic. 
de  Oral.  iii.  3,  Tuscul.  v.  19.) 

10.  C.  Julius  L.  p.  Sex.  n.  Caesar  Strabo 
Vopxscus  (conip.  Cic.  PhiL  xi.  5  ;  Varro,  H.  H.  L 
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7.  §  10 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xvii.  3.  s.  4),  son  of  No.  8, 
and  brother  of  No.  9.  He  commenced  his  public 
career  in  b.  c.  1 03,  when  still  young,  by  accusing 
T.  Albucius,  who  had  been  praetor  in  Sicily,  of 
extortion  (rtpctundae)  in  that  province  :  Cn.  Pom- 
pcius  Strabo,  who  had  been  quaestor  to  Albu- 
cius, wished  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  but  was 
obliged  to  give  way  to  Caesar.  Albucius  was  con- 
demned, and  the  speech  which  Caesar  delivered  on 
thi9  occasion  was  much  admired,  and  was  after- 
wards closely  imitated  by  his  great  namesake,  the 
dictator,  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered  upon 
the  appointment  of  an  accuser  against  Dolabeila. 
(Suet.  Catt.  55.)  He  was  curule  aedile  in  ii.  c.  90 
in  the  consulship  of  his  brother,  and  not  in  the 
following  year,  as  some  modern  writers  state  ;  for 
we  are  told,  that  he  was  aedile  in  the  tribuncship 
of  C.  Curio,  which  we  know  was  in  the  year  90. 
In  a.  c.  88  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship, without  having  been  praetor,  and  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  aristocracy,  and  as  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  popular  party.  This  contest  was, 
indeed,  as  Asconius  states,  one  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  civil  war.  The  tribunes  of  the  plebs, 
P.  Sulpicius  and  P.  Antistius,  contended,  and  with 
justice,  that  Caesar  could  not  be  elected  consul 
without  a  violation  of  the  lex  Annalis ;  but  since 
he  persevered  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  the  tri- 
bunes had  recourse  to  anna,  and  thus  prevented 
his  election.  Shortly  afterwards,  Sulla  entered 
Rome,  and  expelled  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party  ;  but  upon  his  departure  to  Greece  to  prose- 
cute the  war  against  Mithridates,  Marius  and  Cin- 
na  obtained  possession  of  the  city  (b,  c.  87),  and 
C.  Caesar  was  put  to  death,  together  with  his  bro- 
ther Lucius.  It  may  be  added,  that  C.  Caesar  was 
a  member  of  the  college  of  pontiffs. 

C.  Caesar  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  ora- 
tors and  poets  of  his  age,  and  is  introduced  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  second  book 
of  his  44  De  Oratorc."  Wit  was  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  Caesar's  oratory,  in  which  he  was  supe- 
rior to  all  his  contemporaries  ;  but  he  was  deficient 
in  power  and  energy.  His  tragedies  were  distin- 
guished by  ease  and  polish,  though  marked  by  the 
same  defects  as  his  oratory.  His  contemporary 
Accius  appears,  from  a  story  related  by  Valerius 
Maximus  (iii.  7.  §  11),  to  hare  regarded  Caesar's 
poetry  as  very  inferior  to  his  own.  The  names  of 
two  of  his  tragedies  arc  preserved,  the  "Adrastus" 
and  "Tecmessa.M  (Orelli,  thiomast.  TulL  ii.  p.  301, 
where  all  the  passages  of  Cicero  am  quoted ;  Gell. 
iv.  6" ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  72  ;  Val.  Max.  v.  3.  §  3 ; 
Suet  Col.  60 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  9.  §  2.  The  fragment* 
of  his  orations  are  given  by  Meyer,  Oral.  Roman. 
Fragm.  p.  330,  &c.  Respecting  his  tragedies,  see 
Welcker,  Die  G'riechisclicn  Traqwiicn^  p.  1398;  and 
Wcichert,  Poet.  ImL  Bel.  p.  127.) 

11.  L.  J  rues  L.  v.  L.  n.  Caksar,  son  of  No. 
9,  and  uncle  by  his  sister  Julia  of  M.  Antony  the 
triumvir.  He  was  consul  ».  c.  64  with  C.  Marcius 
Fi^'tilus,  and  belonged,  like  his  father,  to  the  aris- 
tocratical  party.  In  the  debate  in  the  senate,  in 
B.  c.  63,  respecting  the  punishment  of  the  Catilina- 
rian  conspirators,  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
conspimtors,  among  whom  was  the  husband  of  his 
own  sister,  P.  Lentulus  Sura.  L.  Caesar  seems 
to  have  remained  at  Rome  some  years  after  his 
consulship  without  going  to  any  province.  In  n.c. 
52,  we  find  him  in  Gaul,  as  legate  to  C.  Caesar,  after- 
wards the  dictator.  Here  he  remained  till  the  brcak- 
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iug  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  when  he  accompanied 
C.  Caesar  into  Italy.  He  took,  however,  no  active 
part  in  the  war ;  but  it  would  appear  that  he  de- 
serted the  aristocracy,  for  he  continued  to  live  at 
Rome,  which  was  in  the  dictator's  power,  and  he 
was  even  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  city  in  47 
by  his  nephew  M.  Antony,  who  was  obliged  to 
leave  Rome  to  quell  the  revolt  of  the  legions  in 
Italy.  L.  Caesar,  however,  was  now  advanced  in 
years,  and  did  not  possess  sufficient  energy  to  keep 
the  turbulent  spirits  at  Rome  in  order  :  hence 
much  confusion  and  contention  arose  during  Anto- 
ny's absence. 

After  the  death  of  the  dictator  in  44,  L.  Caesar 
preserved  neutrality  as  far  as  possible,  though  he 
rather  favoured  the  party  of  the  conspirators  than 
that  of  Antony.  He  retired  from  Rome  soon  after 
this  event,  and  spent  some  time  at  Neapohs,  where 
Cicero  saw  him,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  dange- 
rously ill.  From  Neapolis  he  went  to  Aricia,  and 
from  thence  returned  to  Rome  in  September,  but 
did  not  take  his  seat  in  the  senate,  either  on  ac- 
count, or  under  the  plea,  of  ill-health.  L.  Caesar 
had  expressed  to  Cicero  at  Neapolis  his  approba- 
tion of  Dolabella's  opposition  to  his  colleague  An- 
tony ;  and  as  soon  as  the  latter  left  Rome  for  Mu- 
tina,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  he  openly  joined  the 
senatorial  party.  It  was  on  the  proposal  of  L. 
Caesar,  in  a.  c  43,  that  the  agrarian  law  of  An- 
tony was  repealed ;  but  he  opposed  the  wishes  of 
the  more  violent  of  his  party,  who  desired  war  to 
be  declared  against  Antony  as  an  enemy  of  the 
state,  and  he  carried  a  proposition  in  the  senate 
that  the  contest  should  be  called  a  **  tumult,*'  and 
not  a  war.  In  the  same  spirit,  ho  proposed  that 
P.  Sulpicius,  and  not  C.  Cassius  or  the  consuls 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  as  the  more  violent  of  his 
party  wished,  should  be  entrusted  with  the  war 
against  Dolabclla.  His  object  then  was  to  prevent 
matters  coming  to  such  extremities  as  to  preclude 
all  hopes  of  reconciliation ;  but,  after  the  defeat  of 
Antony  in  the  middle  of  April,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  express  his  opinion  in  favour  of  declaring 
Antony  an  enemy  of  the  state.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  triumvirate,  at  the  latter  end  of  this 
year,  L.  Caesar  was  included  in  the  proscription  ; 
his  name  was  the  second  in  the  list,  and  the  first 
which  was  put  down  by  his  own  uncle.  He  took 
refuge  in  the  house  of  his  sister,  Julia,  who  with 
some  difficulty  obtained  his  pardon  from  her  son. 
From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  much  power  of  mind,  but  had  some 
influence  in  the  state  through  his  family  connexions 
and  his  position  in  society.  (Orelli,  Otiomast.  TulL 
ii.  p.  314  ;  Sail.  Cat.  17;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  6,  10  j 
Caes.  B.  U.  vii.  65,  B.  C.  i.  8  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  30; 
xlvii.  6,  8  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  12,  37  ;  Plut.  Ant. 
19,  Vie.  46;  Liv.  EpU.  120;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  57; 
Flor.  iv.  6.  §  4.) 

12.  Jim  a,  the  daughter  of  No.  9,  and  sister  of 
No.  1 1.  [Julia.] 

1 3.  L.  JuLirs  L.  v.  L.  n.  Caesar,  son  of  No.  1 1. 
with  whom  he  is  sometimes  confounded  by  modrrn 
writers,  though  he  is  usually  distinguished  from 
his  father  by  the  addition  to  his  name  of  Jiltus  or 
udol<*cens.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
in  b.  c.  49,  the  younger  L.  Caesar  joined  the  Pom- 
peian  party,  although  his  father  was  Caesar's 
<*gatc  It  was  probably  for  this  reason,  and  on 
at  count  of  his  family  connexion  with  Caesar, 
tliat  Pompey  sent  him  with  the  praetor  Rotciu*  to 
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Caesar,  who  was  then  at  Ariminum,  with  some 
proi-osals  for  peace.  Although  these  did  not  amount 
to  much,  Caesar  availed  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  send  back  by  L.  Caesar  the  terms  on  which 
ho  would  withdraw  from  Italy.  Cicero  saw  L. 
Caesar  at  Minturnae  on  his  way  back  to  Pompey, 
and  whether  he  was  jealous  at  not  having  been 
employed  himself,  or  for  some  other  reason,  he 
speaks  with  the  utmost  contempt  of  Lucius,  and 
calls  him  a  bundle  of  loose  broom-sticks  (tcopae 
sotuiae).  Pompcy  sent  him  back  again  to  the 
enemy  with  fresh  proposals,  but  the  negotiation, 
as  is  well  known,  came  to  nothing.  (Caes.  B.  C.  L  8, 
9,  1 0 ;  Cic  ad  Att.  vii.  1 3, 1 4, 1 6  ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  5.) 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  (ac.  49),  L.  Cae- 
sar repaired  to  Africa,  and  had  the  command  of 
Clupca  entrusted  to  him,  which  he  deserted,  how- 
ever, on  the  approach  of  Curio  from  Sicily,  who 
came  with  a  largo  force  to  oppose  the  Pompeian 
party.    (Caes.  B.  C.  iL  23  ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  41.) 
Three  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  46),  we  find  L.  Cae- 
sar serving  as  proquaestor  to  Cato  in  Utica,  After 
the  death  of  Cato,  who  committed  his  son  to  his 
care,  he  persuaded  the  inhabitants  of  Utica  to  sur- 
render the  town  to  the  dictator,  and  to  throw  them- 
selves upon  his  mercy.    Lucius  himself  was  par- 
doned by  the  dictator,  according  to  the  express 
statement  of  Hirtius,  though  other  writers  say  that 
he  was  put  to  death  by  his  order.    It  is  certain 
that  be  was  murdered  shortly  afterwards ;  but  it 
was  probably  not  the  dictator's  doing,  as  such  an 
act  would  have  been  quite  opposed  to  Caesar's 
usual  clemency,  and  not  called  for  by  any  circum- 
stance.   He  proliably  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of 
the  dictator's  soldiers,  who  may  have  been  exaspe- 
rated against  him  by  the  circumstance  mentioned 
by  Suetonius.   (Hirt,  B.  Afr.  88,  89;  Plut,  Cat. 
Min.  66 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  7 ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
12;  Snet.  Cats.  75.) 

14.  C.  Jt'Lit'B  Caesar,  the  grandfather  of  the 
dictator,  as  we  learn  from  tho  Fasti.  It  is  quite  un- 
certain who  the  father  of  this  Caius  was.  Drumann 
conjectures,  that  his  father  may  have  been  a  son  of 
No.  4  and  a  brother  of  No.  6,  and  perhaps  the 
C.  Julius,  the  senator,  who  is  said  to  have  written 
a  Roman  history  in  Greek,  about  a  c.  143.  (Liv. 
Kpit.  53.)  We  know  nothing  more  of  the  grand- 
father of  the  dictator,  except  that  be  married  Mar- 
cia,  whence  his  grandson  traced  his  descent  from 
the  king  Ancus  Mnrcius.  (Suet  Cues.  6.)  It  is 
conjectured  by  some  writers,  that  the  praetor  Cae- 
sar, who  died  suddenly  at  Rome,  is  the  same  a* 
the  subject  of  the  present  notice.  (Plin.  //.  N.  vii. 
53.  s.  54.) 

15.  C.  Julius  Cabhah,  the  son  of  No.  14,  and 
the  father  of  the  dictator,  was  praetor,  though  in 
what  year  is  uncertain,  and  died  suddenly  at  Pisae 
in  a  c.  84,  while  dressing  himself,  when  his  son 
was  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  latter,  in  his  curule 
aedileship,  ft.  c  65,  exhibited  games  in  his  lather's 
honour.  (Suet.  Caes.  1 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  53.  s.  54, 
xxxiii.  3.  s.  1 6.)  His  wife  was  Aurelia.  [ Aurklia.] 

16.  Julia,  daughter  of  No.  14.  [Julia.] 

17.  Sbx.  Julius  C  f.  Caksar,  son  of  No.  14, 
and  the  uncle  of  the  dictator,  was  consul  in  b.c.  91, 
just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war.  (Plin. 
Jf.  N.  ii.  83.  s.  85,  xxxiii.  3.  s.  17;  Eutrop.  v.  3 ; 
Flor.  iii.  18;  Or«s.  v.  18;  Obsequ.  114.)  Tho 
name  of  his  ^rand  father  is  wanting  in  the  Capito- 
line  Fasti,  through  a  break  in  the  stone  ;  otherwise 
we  might  have  been  able  to  trace  further  back  the 
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ancestors  of  the  dictator.  This  Sex.  Caesar  must 
not  be  confounded,  as  he  is  by  Appian  (B.C.  i.  40), 
with  L.  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  consul  in  a  c  90, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Social  war.   [See  No.  9.  J 

The  following  coin,  which  represents  on  the  ob- 
verse the  head  of  Pallas  winged,  and  on  the  reverse 
a  woman  driving  a  two-horse  chariot,  probably  be- 
longs to  this  Caesar. 


18.  C.  Julius  C.  p.  C.  n.  Caesar,  the  dictator, 
son  of  No.  15  and  Aurelia,  was  born  on  the  12th  of 
July,  a  c  1 00,  in  the  consulship  of  C  Marius  (VI.) 
and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  was  consequently  six 
years  younger  than  Pompey  and  Cicero.    He  had 
nearly  completed  bis  fifty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of 
his  murder  on  the  15th  of  March,  a  c.  44.  Caesar 
was  closely  connected  with  the  popular  party  by  tho 
marriage  of  his  aunt  Julia  with  the  great  Marius, 
who  obtained  the  election  of  his  nephew  to  the 
dignity  of  tinmen  dialis,  when  he  was  only  thirteen 
years  of  age.  (a  c.  87.)  Marius  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  murder  of  his 
own  relations  by  the  Marian  party,  and  the  for- 
midable forces  with  which  Sulla  was  preparing  to 
invade  Italy,  Caesar  attached  himself  to  the  |>opu- 
lar  side,  and  even  married,  iu  a  c.  83,  Cornelia, 
the  daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  one  of  the  chief  oppo- 
nents of  Sulla.   He  was  then  only  seventeen  years 
old,  but  had  been  already  married  to  Coesutia,  a 
wealthy  heiress  belonging  to  the  equestrian  order, 
to  whom  he  had  probably  been  betrothed  by  the 
wish  of  his  father,  who  died  in  the  preceding  year. 
Caesar  divorced  Cossutia  in  order  to  marry  Cinna's 
daughter;  but  Buch  an  open  declaration  in  favour 
of  the  popular  party  provoked  the  anger  of  Sulla, 
who  had  returned  to  Rome  in  b.  c  82,  and  who 
now  commanded  him  to  put  away  Cornelia,  in  tho 
same  way  as  he  ordered  Pompey  to  divorce  An- 
tistia,  and  M.  Piso  his  wife  Annia,  the  widow  of 
Cinna.    Pompey  and  Piso  obeyed,  but  the  young 
Caesar  refused  to  part  with  his  wife,  and  was  conse- 
quently proscribed,  and  deprived  of  bis  priesthood, 
his  wife's  dower,  and  his  owu  fortune.    His  life 
was  now  in  great  danger,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  for  some  time  in  the  country  of  tho 
Sabines,  till  the  Vestal  virgins  and  his  friends  ob- 
tained his  pardon  from  the  dictator,  who  granted  it 
with  difficulty,  and  is  said  to  have  observed,  when 
they  pleaded  his  youth  and  insignificance,  "that 
that  boy  would  some  day  or  another  be  the  ruin  of 
the  aristocracy,  for  that  there  were  many  Mariuscs 
in  him." 

This  was  the  first  proof  which  Caesar  gave  of 
the  resolution  and  decision  of  character  which  dis- 
tinguished him  throughout  life.  He  now  withdrew 
from  Rome  and  went  to  Asia  in  a  c.  81,  where  he 
served  his  first  campaign  under  M.  Minucitis  Ther- 
mits, who  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Mytilene, 
which  was  the  only  town  in  Asia  that  held  out 
against  the  Romans  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  Mithridatic  war.  Thcrmus  sent  him  to  Nico- 
medes  III.  iu  Bithynia  to  fetch  his  fleet,  and,  on 
his  return  to  the  camp,  he  took  port  in  the  capture 
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of  Mytilenc  (n.  c.  80),  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
Roman  general  with  a  civic  crown  for  saving  the 
life  of  a  fellow-soldier.  He  next  served  under  P. 
Sulpicius,  in  Cilicia,  in  a  c  78,  but  had  scarcely 
entered  upon  the  campaign  before  news  reached 
him  of  the  death  of  Sulla,  whereupon  he  immedi- 
ately returned  to  Rome. 

M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  the  consul,  had  already 
attempted  to  rescind  the  acts  of  Sulla.  Ho  was 
opposed  by  his  colleague  Q.  Catulus,  and  the  state 
was  once  more  in  arms.  This  was  a  tempting  op- 
portunity for  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  to 
make  an  effort  to  recover  their  former  power,  and 
many,  who  were  less  sagacious  and  long-sighted 
than  the  youthful  Caesar,  eagerly  availed  them- 
selves of  it.  But  he  saw  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  come ;  he  had  not  much  confidence  in  Lepidus, 
and  therefore  remained  neutral. 

Caesar  was  now  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and, 
according  to  the  common  practice  of  the  times, 
he  accused,  in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  77),  Cn. 
Dolabclla  of  extortion  in  his  province  of  Mace- 
donia. Cn.  Dolabella,  who  had  been  consul  in 
81,  belonged  to  Sulla's  party,  which  was  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  his  being  singled  out  by  Cae- 
sar; but,  for  the  same  reason,  he  was  defended 
by  Cotta  and  Hortensius,  and  acquitted  by  the 
judges,  who  were  now,  in  accordance  with  one  of 
Sulla's  laws,  chosen  from  the  senate.  Caesar, 
however,  gained  great  fame  by  this  prosecution, 
and  shewed  that  he  possessed  powers  of  oratory 
which  bid  fair  to  place  him  among  the  first  speakers 
at  Rome.  The  popularity  he  had  gained  induced 
him,  in  the  following  year  (b. c.  76),  at  the  request 
of  the  Greeks,  to  accuse  C.  Antonius  (afterwards 
consul  in  B.  c.  63)  of  extortion  in  Greece ;  but  he 
too  escaped  conviction.  To  render  himself  still 
more  perfect  in  oratory,  be  went  to  Rhodes  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year,  to  study  under  Apollonius 
Molo,  who  was  also  one  of  Cicero's  teachers; 
but  in  his  voyage  thither  he  was  captured  off 
Miletus,  near  the  island  of  Pharmacusa,  by  pi- 
rates, with  whom  the  seas  of  the  Mediterranean 
then  swarmed.  In  this  island  he  was  detained 
by  them  till  he  could  obtain  fifty  talents  from 
the  neighbouring  cities  for  his  ransom.  Immedi- 
ately he  had  obtained  his  liberty,  he  manned 
some  Milesian  vessels,  overpowered  the  pirates, 
and  conducted  them  as  prisoners  to  Pergamus, 
where  he  shortly  afterwards  crucified  them — a  pu- 
nishment he  had  frequently  threatened  them  with  in 
sport  when  he  was  their  prisoner,  lie  then  repair- 
ed to  Rhodes,  where  he  studied  under  Apollonius 
for  a  short  time,  but  soon  afterwards  crossed  over 
into  Asia,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Mithridatic  war 
again  in  a  c.  74.  Here,  although  he  held  no  pub- 
lic office,  he  collected  troops  on  his  own  authority, 
and  repulsed  the  commander  of  the  king,  and  then 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  same  year,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  elected  pontiff,  in  his  abseuce,  in 
the  place  of  his  uncle  C.  Aurclius  Cotta. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Caesar  used  every  means 
to  increase  his  popularity.  His  affable  manners, 
and  still  more  his  unbounded  liberality,  won  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  As  his  private  fortune  was 
not  large,  he  6oon  had  recourse  to  the  usurers,  who 
looked  for  repayment  to  the  offices  which  he  was  sure 
to  obtain  from  the  people.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  people  elected  him  to  the  office  of  military 
tribune  instead  of  his  competitor,  C.  Popilius ;  but 
lie  probably  served  for  only  a  short  time,  as  he  is 
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not  mentioned  during  the  next  three  years  (a  c. 
73-71)  as  serving  in  any  of  the  wars  which  were 
carried  on  at  that  time  against  Mithridates,  Spnr- 
tacus,  and  Sertorius. 

The  year  a  c.  70  was  a  memorable  one,  as  some 
of  Sulla's  most  important  alterations  in  the  consti- 
tution were  then  repealed.  This  was  chiefly  owing 
to  Pompey,  who  was  then  consul  with  M.  Crassus. 
Pompey  had  been  one  of  Sulla's  steady  supporters, 
and  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  glory ;  but  his 
great  power  had  raised  him  many  enemies  among 
the  aristocracy,  and  he  was  thus  led  to  join  to 
some  extent  the  popular  party.  It  was  Pompey 's 
doing  that  the  tribunicial  power  was  restored  in 
this  year ;  and  it  was  also  through  his  support  that 
the  law  of  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  Caesar's  uncle,  was 
carried,  by  which  the  judicia  were  taken  away 
from  the  senate,  who  had  possessed  them  exclu- 
sively for  ten  years  and  were  shared  between  the 
senate,  equites,  and  tribuni  aerarii.  These  mea- 
sures were  also  strongly  supported  by  Caesar,  who 
thus  came  into  close  connexion  with  Pompey.  He 
also  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Plotia  lex  for  recalling 
from  exile  those  who  had  joined  M.  Lepidus  in 
B.  c.  78,  and  had  fled  to  Sertorius  after  the  death 
of  the  latter. 

Caesar  obtained  the  quacstorship  in  a  c.  68. 
In  this  year  he  lost  his  aunt  Julia,  the  widow  of 
Marius,  and  his  own  wife  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
of  Cinna.  He  pronounced  orations  over  both  of 
them  in  the  forum,  in  which  he  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  passing  a  panegyric  upon  the  former  leaders 
of  the  popular  party.  The  funeral  of  his  aunt  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation  at  Rome,  as  he  caused  the 
images  of  Marius,  who  had  been  declared  an  enemy 
of  the  state,  to  be  carried  in  the  procession  :  they 
were  welcomed  with  loud  acclamations  by  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  delighted  to  see  their  former  favou- 
rite brought,  as  it  were,  into  public  again.  After 
the  funeral  of  his  wife,  he  went,  as  quaestor  to 
Antistius  Vetus,  into  the  province  of  further  Spain. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  in  a  c.  67,  Caesar 
married  Pompcia,  the  daughter  of  Q.  Pompeius 
Rufus  and  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  the  dictator 
Sulla.  This  marriage  with  one  of  the  Pom- 
peian  house  was  doubtless  intended  to  cement  his 
union  still  more  closely  with  Pompey,  who  was 
now  more  favourably  inclined  than  ever  to  the 
popular  party.  Caesar  eagerly  promoted  all  his 
views,  and  rendered  him  most  efficient  assistance; 
for  ho  saw,  that  if  the  strength  of  the  aristocracy 
could  be  broken  by  means  of  Pompey,  he  himself 
would  soon  rise  to  power,  secure  as  he  was  of  the 
favour  of  the  people.  He  accordingly  supported 
the  proposal  of  the  tribune  Gabinius  for  conferring 
upon  Pompey  the  command  of  the  war  against  the 
pirates  with  unlimited  powers :  this  measure  was 
viewed  with  the  utmost  jealousy  by  the  aristocracy, 
and  widened  still  further  the  breach  between  them 
and  Pompey.  In  the  same  year,  Caesar  was  elected 
one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Appian  Way, 
and  acquired  fresh  popularity  by  expending  upon 
its  repairs  a  large  sum  of  money  from  his  private 
purse. 

In  the  following  year,  a  c.  G6,  Caesar  again 
assisted  Pompey  by  supporting,  along  with  Ci- 
cero, the  Manilian  law,  by  which  the  Mithridatic 
war  was  committed  to  Pompey.  At  the  end  of 
this  year,  the  first  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  as  it 
is  called,  was  formed,  in  which  Caesar  is  said  by 
some  writers  to  have  taken  an  active  port.  But 
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tnis  is  protahly  a  sheer  invention  of  his  enemies  in 
later  times  as  Caesar  bad  already,  through  his  fa- 
vour with  the  people  and  his  connexion  with  Pom- 
pey,  every  prospect  of  obtaining  the  highest  offices 
in  the  state.  He  had  been  already  elected  to  the 
curule  aedileship,  and  entered  upon  the  office  in 
the  following  year  (a  c.  65),  with  M.  Ribulus  as 
his  colleague.  It  was  usual  for  those  magistrates 
who  wished  to  win  the  affections  of  the  people,  to 
spend  large  sums  of  money  in  their  aedileship  upon 
the  public  games  and  buildings ;  but  the  aedileship 
of  Caesar  and  Ribulus  surpassed  in  magnificence 
nil  that  had  preceded  it.  Caesar  was  obliged  to 
borrow  large  sums  of  money  ngain  ;  he  had  long 
since  spent  his  private  fortune,  and,  according  to 
Plutarch,  was  1300  talents  in  debt  before  he  held 
any  public  office.  Ribulus  contributed  to  the  ex- 
penses, but  Caesar  got  almost  all  the  credit,  and 
his  popularity  became  unbounded.  Anxious  to 
revive  the  recollection  of  the  people  in  favour  of 
the  Marian  party,  he  caused  the  statues  of  Marius 
and  the  representations  of  his  victories  in  the  Ju- 
gurthine  and  Cimbrian  wars,  which  had  been  all 
destroyed  by  Sulla,  to  be  privately  restored,  and 
placed  at  night  in  the  Capitol.  In  the  morning 
the  city  was  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement : 
the  veterans  and  other  friends  of  Marius  cried 
with  joy  at  the  sight  of  his  countenance  again,  and 
greeted  Caesar  with  shouts  of  applause  :  the  senate 
assembled,  and  Q.  Catulus  accused  Caesar  of  a 
breach  of  a  positive  law ;  but  the  popular  excite- 
ment was  so  great,  that  the  senate  dared  not  take 
any  measures  agninst  him.  He  now  attempted  to 
•btain  by  a  plebiscitum  an  extraordinary  mission 
to  Aegypt,  with  the  view  probably  of  obtaining 
money  to  pay  off  his  debts,  but  was  defeated  in 
his  object  by  the  aristocracy,  who  got  some  of  the 
tribunes  to  put  their'veto  upon  the  measure. 

In  a  c  64  he  was  appointed  to  preside,  in  place 
of  the  praetor,  as  judex  quaestionis,  in  trials  for 
murder,  and  in  that  capacity  held  persons  guilty 
of  murder  who  had  put  any  one  to  death  in  the 
proscriptions  of  Sulla,  although  they  had  been 
specially  exempted  from  punishment  by  one  of 
Sulla's  laws.  This  he  probably  did  in  order  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  trial  of  C.  Rabirius  in  the 
following  year.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in 
supporting  the  agrarian  law  of  the  tribune  P.  Ser- 
vilius  Rullus  which  was  brought  forward  at  the  ! 
close  of  b.  c  64,  immediately  after  the  tribunes 
entered  upon  their  office.  The  provisions  of  this 
law  were  of  such  nn  extensive  kind,  nnd  conferred 
such  large  and  extraordinary  powers  upon  the 
commissioners  for  distributing  the  binds,  that  Cae- 
sar could  hardly  have  expected  it  to  be  carried ; 
and  ho  probably  did  not  wish  another  person 
to  obtain  the  popularity  which  would  result 
from  such  a  measure,  although  his  position  com- 
pelled him  to  support  it.  It  was  of  course  resisted 
by  the  aristocracy  ;  and  Cicero,  who  had  now  at- 
tached himself  to  the  aristocratical  party,  spoke 
against  it  on  the  first  day  that  he  entered  upon  his 
consulship,  the  1st  of  January,  a  c.  63.  The  law 
was  shortly  afterwards  dropped  by  Rullus  himself. 

The  next  measure  of  the  popular  party  was 
adopted  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar.  Thirty-six 
years  before,  in  B.  c.  100,  L.  Appuleius  Saturninus, 
the  tribune  of  the  plcbt,  had  been  declared  an  ene- 
my by  the  senate,  besieged  in  the  Capitol,  and  put 
to  death  when  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  through 
want  of  water.    Caesar  now  induced  the  tribune 


T.  Atius  Labicnus  to  accuse  C.  Rabirius,  an  aged 
senator,  of  this  crime.  It  was  doubtless  through 
no  desire  of  taking  away  the  old  man's  life  that 
Caesar  set  this  accusation  afoot,  but  he  wanted  to 
frighten  the  senate  from  resorting  to  anus  in  future 
against  the  popular  party,  and  to  strengthen  still 
further  the  power  of  the  tribunes.  Rabirius  was 
accused  of  the  crime  of  perduellio  or  treason  against 
the  state,  a  species  of  accusation  which  had  almost 
gone  out  of  use,  nnd  been  supplanted  by  that 
of  majestaa.  He  was  brought  to  trial  before  the 
duumviri  perduellionis,  who  were  usually  appointed 
for  this  purpose  by  the  comitia  centuriata,  but  on  the 
present  occasion  were  nominated  by  the  praetor. 
Caesar  himself  and  his  relative  L.  Caesar  were  the 
two  judges  ;  they  forthwith  condemned  Rabirius, 
who  according  to  the  old  law  would  have  been 
hanged  or  hurled  down  from  the  Tarpcian  rock. 
Rabirius,  however,  availed  himself  of  his  right  of 
appealing  to  the  people ;  Cicero  spoke  on  his  behalf; 
the  people  seemed  inclined  to  ratify  the  deci- 
sion of  the  duumvirs,  when  the  meeting  was  broken 
up  by  the  praetor  Q.  Mctellus  Celer  removing  the 
military  flag  which  floated  on  the  Janiculum. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  an  old  law,  which 
was  intended  to  protect  the  comitia  centuriata  in 
the  Campus  Marti  us  from  being  surprised  by  the 
enemy,  when  the  territory  of  Rome  scarcely  ex- 
tended beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  city,  and 
which  was  still  maintained  as  a  useful  engine  in 
tlie  hands  of  the  magistrates.  Rabirius  therefore 
escaped,  and  Caesar  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
renew  the  prosecution,  as  the  object  for  which  it 
had  been  instituted  had  been  already  in  great 
measure  attained. 

Caesar  next  set  on  foot  in  the  same  year  (a  e. 
63)  nn  accusation  against  C.  Piso,  who  had  been 
consul  in  a  c  67,  and  afterwards  had  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
Piso  was  acquitted,  and  became  from  this  time 
one  of  Caesar's  deadliest  enemies.  About  the 
same  time  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Q.  Mctellus  Pius.  The 
candidates  for  it  were  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  Q- 
Servilius  Isauricus  and  Caesar.  Catulus  and 
Servilius  had  both  been  consuls  and  were  two  of 
the  most  illustrious  men  in  Rome,  and  of  the 
greatest  influence  in  the  senate  :  but  so  great  was 
Caesar's  popularity,  that  Catulus  became  appre- 
hensive as  to  his  success  and  fearing  to  be  defeated 
by  one  so  much  his  inferior  in  rank,  station,  and 
age,  privately  offered  him  large  sums  to  liquidate 
his  debts  >f  '1C  would  withdraw  from  the  contest. 
Caesar,  however,  replied,  that  he  would  borrow 
still  more  to  carry  his  election.  He  was  elected 
on  the  sixth  of  March,  and  obtained  more  vote* 
even  in  the  tribes  of  his  competitors  than  they  had 
themselves.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  elected 
praetor  for  the  following  year.  Then  came  the 
detection  of  Catiline's  conspiracy.  The  aristocracy 
thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
their  restless  opponent ;  and  C.  Piso  and  Q.  Catulus 
used  every  means  of  persuasion,  and  even  bribery, 
to  induce  Cicero  to  include  him  among  the  con- 
spirators. That  Caesar  should  both  at  the  time 
and  afterwards  have  been  charged  by  the  aris- 
tocracy with  participation  in  this  conspiracy,  as  he 
was  in  the  former  one  of  Catiline  in  a  c.  6b*,  is 
nothing  surprising;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  we  think  it  unlikely 
that  he  would  have  embarked  in  such  a  rash  scheme* 
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For  though  he  would  probably  have  bad  little 
scruple  as  to  the  mean  a  he  employed  to  obtain  his 
ends,  he  was  still  no  rash,  reckless  adventurer,  who 
could  only  hope  to  rise  in  a  general  scramble  for 
power :  he  now  possessed  unbounded  influence 
w  ith  the  people,  and  was  sure  of  obtaining  the 
consulship  ;  ami  if  his  ambition  had  nlrcady  formed 
loftier  plans  be  would  have  had  greater  reason  to 
fi-ar  a  loss  than  an  increase  of  his  power  in  uni- 
versal anarchy.  In  the  debate  in  the  senate  on 
the  5th  of  December  respecting  the  punishment  of 
the  conspirators,  Caesar,  though  he  admitted  their 
guilt,  opposed  their  execution,  and  contended,  in  a 
very  able  speech,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  constitution  for  the  senate 
to  put  Roman  citizens  to  death,  and  recommended 
that  they  should  be  kept  in  custody  in  the  free 
towns  of  Italy.  This  speech  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  the  senate,  and  many  who  had 
already  given  their  opinion  in  favour  of  death 
began  to  hesitate ;  but  the  speech  of  M.  Cato 
con  tinned  the  wavering,  and  carried  the  question 
in  favour  of  death.  Cato  openly  charged  Caesar 
as  a  party  to  the  conspiracy,  and  as  he  left  the 
senate-house  his  life  was  in  danger  from  the 
Roman  knights  who  guarded  Cicero's  person. 

The  next  year,  n.  c.  (12,  Caesar  was  praetor.  On 
the  very  day  that  he  entered  upon  his  office,  he 
brought  a  proposition  before  the  people  for  de- 
priving Q.  Catulus  of  the  honour  of  completing 
the  restoration  of  the  Capitol,  which  had  been 
burnt  down  in  ».  c.  83,  and  for  assigning  this 
office  to  Pompey.  This  proposal  was  probably 
made  more  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  Pompcy's 
vanity,  and  humbling  the  aristocracy,  than  from 
any  desire  of  taking  vengeance  upon  his  private 
enemy.  As  however  it  was  most  violently  opposed 
by  the  aristocracy,  Caesar  did  not  think  it  advis- 
able to  press  the  motion.  This  however,  was  a 
tritling  matter ;  the  state  was  soon  almost  torn 
asunder  by  the  proceedings  of  the  tribune  Q.  Metel- 
lus  Nepos  the  friend  of  Pompey.  Metcllus  openly 
accused  Cicero  of  having  put  Roman  citizens  to 
death  without  trial,  and  at  length  gave  notice  of  a 
rogation  for  recalling  Pompey  to  Rome  with  his 
army,  that  Roman  citizens  might  be  protected 
from  being  illegally  put  to  death.  Mctellus  was 
supported  by  the  eloquence  and  influence  of  Caesar, 
but  met  with  a  most  determined  opposition  from 
one  of  his  colleagues,  M.  Cato,  who  was  tribune 
this  year.  Cato  put  his  veto  upon  the  rogation ; 
and  when  Mctellus  attempted  to  read  it  to  the 
people,  Cato  tore  it  out  of  his  hands ;  the  whole 
forum  was  in  an  uproar ;  the  two  parties  came 
to  blows  but  Cato  eventually  remained  master  of 
the  field.  The  senate  took  upon  themselves  to 
suspend  both  Metellu*  and  Caesar  from  their 
offices.  Metellus  fled  to  Pompey 's  camp ;  Caesar 
continued  to  administer  justice,  till  the  senate  sent 
armed  troops  to  drag  him  from  his  tribunal.  Then 
he  dismissed  his  licturs  threw  away  his  praetexto, 
and  hurried  home.  The  senate,  however,  soon 
saw  that  they  hod  gone  too  far.  Two  days  after 
the  people  thronged  in  crowds  to  the  house  of  Cae- 
sar, and  offered  to  restore  him  to  his  dignity.  He 
assuaged  the  tumult ;  the  senate  was  summoned  in 
haste,  and  felt  it  necessary  to  make  concessions  to 
its  hated  enemy.  Some  of  the  chief  senators  were 
sent  to  Caesar  to  thank  him  for  his  conduct  on  the 
occasion ;  he  was  invited  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
senate,  loaded  with  praises  and  restored  to  his 


office.  It  was  a  complete  defeat  of  the  aristocracy. 
But, not  disheartened  by  this  failure,  they  resolved 
to  aim  another  blow  at  Caesar.  Proceedings 
against  the  accomplices  in  Catiline's  conspiracy 
were  still  going  on,  and  the  aristocracy  got  L. 
Vettius  and  Q.  Curius,  who  had  been  two  of  the 
chief  informers  against  the  conspirators  to  accuse 
Caesar  of  having  been  privy  to  it.  But  this  attempt 
equally  failed.  Caesar  called  upon  Cicero  to  testify 
that  he  had  of  his  own  accord  given  him  evidence 
respecting  the  conspiracy,  and  so  complete  was  his 
triumph,  that  Curius  was  deprived  of  the  rewards 
which  had  been  voted  him  for  having  been  the 
first  to  reveal  the  conspiracy,  and  Vettius  was  cast 
into  prison. 

Towards  the  end  of  Caesar's  praetorship,  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  which  created  a  great  stir  at 
the  time.  Clodius  had  on  intrigue  with  Pompein, 
Caesar's  wife,  and  had  entered  Caesar's  house  in 
disguise  nt  the  festival  of  the  Bona  Dea,  at  which 
men  were  not  allowed  to  be  present,  and  which 
was  always  celebrated  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
higher  magistrates.  He  was  detected  and  brought 
to  trial ;  but  though  Caesar  divorced  his  wife,  he 
would  not  appear  against  Clodius  Tor  the  latter 
was  a  favourite  with  the  people,  and  was  closely 
connected  with  Caesar's  party.  In  this  year  Pom- 
pey returned  to  Rome  from  the  Mithridatic  war, 
and  quietly  disbanded  his  army. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  praetorship  Caesar  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Further  Spain,  B.  c  61.  But 
his  debts  had  now  become  so  great,  and  his  credi- 
tors so  clamorous  for  payment,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  npply  to  CrassuB  for  assistance  before  leaving 
Rome.  This  he  readily  obtained  ;  Crassus  became 
surety  for  him,  as  did  also  others  of  his  friends; 
but  these  and  other  circumstances  detained  him  so 
long  that  he  did  not  reach  his  province  till  the 
summer.  Hitherto  Caesar's  public  career  had  been 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  political  life ;  and 
he  had  had  scarcely  any  opportunity  of  displaying 
that  genius  for  war  which  has  enrolled  his  name 
among  the  greatest  generals  of  the  world.  He  was 
now  for  the  first  time  nt  the  head  of  a  regular 
army,  and  soon  shewed  that  he  knew  how  to  make 
use  of  it.  He  commenced  his  campaign  by  sub- 
duing the  mountainous  tribes  of  Lusitania,  which 
had  plundered  the  country,  took  the  town  of  Bri- 
gantiuui  in  the  country  of  the  Ciallacci,  and  gained 
many  other  advantages  over  the  enemy.  His 
troops  saluted  him  as  impcrator,  and  the  senate 
honoured  him  by  a  public  thanksgiving.  His 
civil  reputation  procured  him  equal  renown,  and 
he  left  the  province  with  great  reputation,  after 
enriching  both  himself  and  his  army. 

Caesar  returned  to  Rome  in  "the  summer  of 
the  following  year,  a.  c.  60,  a  little  before  the 
consular  elections,  without  waiting  for  his  succes- 
sor. He  laid  claim  to  a  triumph,  and  at  the  same 
time  wished  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship. For  the  latter  purpose,  his  presence  in 
the  city  was  necessary;  but  as  he  could  not  enter 
the  city  without  relinquishing  his  triumph,  he 
applied  to  the  senate  to  be  exempted  from  the 
usual  law,  and  to  become  a  candidate  in  his  ab- 
sence. As  this  however,  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  opposite  party,  Caesar  at  once  relinquished 
his  triumph,  entered  the  city,  and  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  consulship.  The  other  competitors 
were  L.  Lucceius  and  M.  CalpurniuB  Bibulus : 
the  former  belonged  to  the  poputo-  party,  but  th« 
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Utter,  who  bad  been  Caesar's  colleague  in  the 
aedileship  and  praetorship,  was  a  wann  supporter 
of  the  aristocracy.  Caesar's  great  popularity  com- 
bined with  Pompey's  interest  rendered  his  election 
certain ;  but  that  he  might  hare  a  colleague  of  the 
opposite  party,  the  aristocracy  used  immense  exer- 
tions and  contributed  large  sums  of  money  in  order 
to  carry  the  election  of  Bibulus.  And  they  suc- 
ceeded. Caesar  and  Bibulus  were  elected  consuls. 
Hut  to  prevent  Caesar  from  obtaining  a  province  in 
which  he  might  distinguish  himself,  the  senate 
assigned  as  the  provinces  of  the  consuls-elect  the 
care  of  the  woods  and  of  the  public  pastures.  It  was 
apparently  after  his  election,  and  not  previously  as 
»<>me  writers  state,  that  he  entered  into  that  coali- 
tion with  Pompey  and  M.  Crassus,  usually  known 
by  the  name  of  the  first  triumvirate.  Caesar  on 
his  return  to  Rome  had  found  Pompey  more 
rstranged  than  ever  from  the  aristocracy.  The 
senate  had  most  unwisely  opposed  the  ratification 
of  Pompey 's  acts  in  Asia  and  an  assignment  of  lands 
which  he  had  promised  to  his  veterans.  For  the 
•onqueror  of  the  east  and  the  greatest  man  in  Rome 
to  be  thus  thwarted  in  his  purpose,  and  not  to 
have  the  power  of  fulfilling  the  promises  which  he 
had  made  to  his  Asiatic  clients  and  his  veteran 
troops,  were  insults  which  he  would  not  brook  ;  and 
all  the  less,  because  he  might  have  entered  Rome, 
as  many  of  his  enemies  feared  he  intended,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  have  carried  all  his  measures 
by  the  sword.  *  He  was  therefore  quite  ready  to 
desert  the  aristocracy  altogether,  and  to  join  Cae- 
sar, who  promised  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his 
arts.  Caesar,  however,  represented  that  they 
should  have  great  difficulty  in  carrying  their  point 
unless  they  detached  M.  Crassus  from  the  aris- 
tocracy, who  by  his  position,  connexions,  and  still 
more  by  his  immense  wealth,  had  great  influence 
at  Rome.  Pompey  and  Crassus  had  for  a  long 
time  past  been  deadly  enemies ;  but  they  were  re- 
conciled by  means  of  Caesar,  and  the  three  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  support  one  another,  and  to 
divide  the  power  between  themselves.  This  first 
triumvirate,  as  it  is  called,  was  therefore  merely  a 
private  agreement  between  the  three  most  power- 
ful men  at  Rome  j  it  was  not  a  magistracy  like 
the  second  ;  and  the  agreement  itself  remained  a 
secret,  till  the  proceedings  of  Caesar  in  his  consul- 
ship shewed,  that  he  was  supported  by  a  power 
against  which  it  was  in  vain  for  his  enemies  to 
struggle. 

In  u.  c.  5f),  Caesar  entered  upon  the  consulship 
with  M.  Bibulus.  His  first  proceeding  was  to 
render  the  senate  more  amenable  to  public  opinion, 
by  causing  all  its  proceedings  to  be  taken  down 
and  published  daily.  His  next  was  to  bring  for- 
ward an  agrarian  law,  which  had  been  long  de- 
manded by  the  people,  but  which  the  senate  had 
hitherto  prevented  from  being  carried.  We  have 
seen  that  the  agrarian  law  of  Rullus,  introduced  in 
B.  c.  6X,  was  dropped  by  its  proposer ;  and  the 
agrarian  law  of  Flavius,  which  had  been  proposed 
in  the  preceding  year  (n.  c.  60),  had  been  success- 
fully opposed  by  the  aristocracy,  although  it  was 
supported  by  tho  whole  power  of  Pompey.  The 
provisions  of  Caesar's  agrarian  law  are  not  expli- 
citly stated  by  the  ancient  writers,  but  its  main 
object  was  to  divide  the  rich  Campanian  land 
which  was  the  property  of  the  state  among  the 
poorest  citizens,  especially  among  those  who  had 
three  or  morn  children ;  and  if  the  domain  land 
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was  not  sufficient  for  the  object,  more  was  to  be 
purchased.  The  execution  of  the  law  was  to  be 
entrusted  to  a  board  of  twenty  commissioners. 
The  opposition  of  the  aristocratical  party  was  in 
vain.  Bibulus,  indeed,  declared  before  the  people, 
that  the  law  should  never  pass  while  he  was  con- 
sul ;  but  Pompey  and  Crassus  spoke  in  its  favour, 
and  the  former  declared,  that  he  would  liring  both 
sword  and  buckler  against  those  who  used  the 
sword.  On  the  day  on  which  the  law  was  put  to 
the  vote,  Bibulus,  the  three  tribunes  who  opposed 
it,  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  aristocracy 
were  driven  out  of  the  forum  by  force  of  arms :  tho 
law  was  carried,  the  commissioners  appointed,  and 
about  "20,000  citizens,  comprising  of  course  a  great 
number  of  Pompey 's  veterans,  received  allotments 
subsequently.  On  the  day  after  Bibulus  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  forum,  he  summoned  the  senate, 
narrated  to  them  the  violence  which  had  been 
employed  against  him,  and  called  upon  them  to 
support  him,  and  declare  the  law  invalid  ;  but  the 
aristocracy  was  thoroughly  frightened ;  not  a  word 
was  said  in  reply;  and  Bibulus,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  offer  any  further  resistance  to  Caesar,  shut 
himself  up  in  his  own  house,  and  did  not  appear 
again  in  public  till  the  expinttion  of  his  consulship. 
In  his  retirement  he  published  "Edicts"  against 
Caesar,  in  which  he  protested  against  the  legality 
of  his  measures,  and  bitterly  attacked  his  private 
and  political  character. 

It  was  about  this  time,  and  before  tho  agrarian 
law  had  been  passed,  that  Caesar  united  himself 
still  more  closely  to  Pompey  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  although  she  had  been 
already  betrothed  to  Servilius  Caepio.  Caesar 
himself,  at  the  same  time,  married  Calpumia,  the 
daughter  of  L.  Piso,  who  was  consul  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

By  his  agrarian  law  Caesar  had  secured  to  him- 
self more  strongly  than  ever  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  his  next  step  was  to  gain  over  the  equites, 
who  had  rendered  efficient  service  to  Cicero  in  hii 
consulship,  and  had  hitherto  supported  the  aristo* 
critical  party.  An  excellent  opportunity  now  oc- 
curred for  accomplishing  this  object.  In  their 
eagerness  to  obtain  the  farming  of  the  public  taxes 
in  Asia,  the  equites,  who  had  obtained  the  contract, 
had  agreed  to  pay  too  large  a  sum,  and  had  accord- 
ingly petitioned  the  senate  in  u.  c.  fil  for  more 
favourable  terms.  This,  however,  had  been  op- 
posed by  Mctellus  Celer,  Cato,  and  others  of  the 
aristocracy  ;  and  Caesar  therefore  now  brought 
forward  a"  bill  in  the  comitia  to  relieve  the  cquitee 
from  one-third  of  the  sum  which  they  had  agreed 
to  pay.  This  measure,  which  was  also  supported 
by  Pompey,  was  carried.  Caesar  next  obtained 
the  confirmation  of  Pompey's  acts ;  and  having 
thus  gratified  the  people,  the  equites,  and  Pompey, 
he  was  easily  able  to  obtain  for  himself  the  provinces 
which  he  wished.  The  senate,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
previously  assigned  him  the  care  of  the  woods  and 
the  public  pastures  as  his  province,  and  he  there- 
fore got  the  tribune  Vatinius  to  propose  a  bill  to 
the  people,  granting  to  him  the  provinces  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  and  Illyricum  with  three  legions  for  five 
years.  This  was  of  course  passed  ;  and  the  senate 
added  to  his  government  the  province  of  Transal- 
pine Gaul,  with  another  legion,  for  five  years  also, 
as  they  plainly  saw  that  a  bill  would  be  proposed 
to  the  people  for  that  purpose,  if  they  did  not 
grant  the  province  themselves. 
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It  is  not  attributing  any  great  foresight  to  Cae- 
sir  to  suppose,  that  he  already  saw  that  the  strug- 
gle between  the  different  parties  at  Rome  must 
erentually  be  terminated  by  the  sword.  The  same 
causes  were  still  in  operation  which  had  led  to  the 
civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  which  Caesar 
had  himself  witnessed  in  hi*  youth  ;  and  he  must 
hnve  been  well  aware  that  the  aristocracy  would 
not  hesitate  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  sword 
if  they  should  ever  succeed  in  detaching  Pnmpey 
from  his  interests.  It  was  therefore  of  the  first 
importance  for  him  to  obtain  an  army,  which  he 
wij»ht  attach  to  himself  by  victories  and  rewards. 
Rut  he  was  not  dazzled  by  the  wealth  of  Asia  to  ob- 
tain a  command  in  the  East,  for  he  would  then 
have  been  at  too  great  a  distance  from  Rome,  and 
would  gradually  have  lost  much  of  his  influence  in 
the  city.  He  therefore  wisely  chose  the  Gallic 
provinces,  as  he  would  thus  be  able  to  pass  the 
winter  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  keep  up  his  com- 
munication with  the  city,  while  the  disturbed  state 
of  Further  Oaul  promised  him  sufficient  materials 
for  engaging  in  a  series  of  wars,  in  which  he  might 
employ  nn  army  that  would  afterwards  be  devoted 
to  his  purposes.  In  addition  to  these  considera- 
tions, Caesar  was  doubtless  actuated  by  the  desire 
of  finding  a  field  for  the  display  of  those  military 
talents  which  his  campaign  in  Spain  shewed  that 
he  possessed,  and  also  by  the  ambition  of  subduing 
for  ever  that  nation  which  had  once  sacked  Home, 
and  which  had  been,  from  the  earliest  times,  more 
or  less  an  object  of  dread  to  the  Roman  state. 

The  consuls  of  the  following  year  (u.  c.  58), 
li-  Culpurnius  Pi>o  and  A.  Gabinius,  were  devoted 
to  Caesar's  interests ;  but  among  the  praetors, 
L.  Domitiug  Ahenobarbus  and  C.  Memmius  at- 
tempted to  invalidate  the  acts  of  Caesar's  con- 
sulship, but  without  success.  Caesar  remained  a 
short  time  in  the  city,  to  see  the  result  of  this 
attempt,  and  then  left  Rome,  but  was  immediately 
Recused  in  his  absence  by  the  tribuue  Antistius. 
This  accuuation,  however*  was  dropped  ;  and  all 
these  attempts  against  Caesar  were  as  ill-advised 
as  they  were  fruitless,  since  they  only  shewed  more 
strongly  than  ever  the  weakness  of  his  adversaries. 
Rut  although  Caesar  had  left  Rome,  he  did  not  go 
straight  to  his  province;  he  remained  with  his 
army  three  months  before  Rome,  to  support  Clo- 
diu*,  who  had  passed  over  from  the  patricians  to 
the  plebs  in  the  previous  year,  was  now  tribune, 
and  had  resolved  upon  the  ruin  of  Cicero.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  April,  Cicero  went  into  exile 
without  waiting  for  his  trial,  and  Caesar  then  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  into  his  province. 

During  the  next  nine  years  Caesar  was  occupied 
with  the  subjugation  of  Gaul.  In  this  time  he 
conquered  the  whole  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  which 
had  hitherto  been  independent  of  the  Romans, 
with  the  exception  of  the  part  called  Provincia; 
he  twice  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  carried  the  terror 
of  the  Roman  arms  across  that  river,  and  he  twice 
landed  in  Rritain,  which  had  been  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  Romans.  To  give  a  detailed  account 
of  these  campaigns  would  be  impossible  in  the 
limits  of  this  work ;  we  can  only  offer  a  very  brief 
sketch  of  the  principal  events  of  each  year. 

Caesar  left  Rome,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  arrived  at 
Geneva  in  eight  days.  Ilis  first  campaign  was 
•iraiust  the  llelvetii,  a  powerful  Gallic  people  situ- 
ated to  the  north  of  the  Like  of  <  Scneva,  and  \< 
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tween  the  Rhine  and  mount  Jura.    He  had  heard 
before  leaving  Rome  that  this  people  had  intended 
to  migrate  from  their  country  into  Western  or 
Southern  Gaul,  and  he  had  accordingly  made  all  the 
more  haste  to  leave  the  city.    There  were  only 
two  roads  by  which  the   Helvetii  could  leave 
their  country — one  across  mount  Jura  into  the 
country  of  the  Sequani  (Franche  Comte),  and  the 
other  across  the  Rhone  by  the  bridge  of  Geneva, 
and  then  through  the  northern  part  of  the  Roman 
province.    Since  the  Latter  was  by  far  the  easier 
of  the  two,  they  marched  towards  Genera,  and 
requested  permission  to  pass  through  the  Roman 
province ;  but,  as  this  was  refused  by  Caesar,  and 
they  were  unable  to  force  a  passage,  they  proceeded 
northwards,  and,  through  the  mediation  of  Dum- 
norix,  an  Aeduan,  obtained  permission  from  the 
Sequani  to  march  through  their  country.  Caesar, 
apprehending  great  danger  to  the  Roman  province 
in  Gaul,  from  the  settlement  of  the  Helvetii  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  resolved  to  use  every 
effort  to  prevent  it.    But  having  only  one  legion 
with  him,  he  hastened  Kick  into  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
summoned  from  their  winter  quarters  the  threo 
legions  at  Aquileia,  levied  two  new  ones,  and  with 
these  five  crossed  the  Alps,  and  came  into  the 
country  of  the  Segusiani,  the  first  independent 
people  north  of  the  province,  near  the  modern  town 
of  Lyons,    When  he  nrrived  there,  he  found  that 
the  Helvetii  had  passed  through  the  country  of  the 
Sequani,  and  were  now  plundering  the  territories 
of  the  Aedui.    Three  out  of  their  four  clans  had 
already  crossed  the  Arar  (Saone),  but  the  fourth 
was  still  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  This  clan, 
called  Tigurinus,  was  unexpectedly  surprised  by 
Caesar,  and  cut  to  pieces.   He  then  threw  a  bridge 
across  the  Arar,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
His  progress,  however,  was  somewhat  checked  by 
the  defeat,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  of  the  whole 
body  of  his  cavalry,  4000  in  number,  levied  in  the 
province  and  among  the  Aedui,  by  500  Helvetian 
horsemen.   He  therefore  followed  them  more  cauti- 
ously for  some  days,  and  at  length  fought  a  pitched 
battle  with  thein  near  the  town  *of  Bibracte  (An- 
tun).    The  battle  lasted  from  about  mid-day  to 
sunset,  but  the  Helvetii,  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict, were  at  length  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
After  resting  his  troops  for  three  days,  Caesar  went 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Unable  to  offer  any  further 
resistance,  they  surrendered  unconditionally  to  his 
mercy,  and  were  by  him  commanded  to  return  to 
their  former  homes.    When  they  left  their  native 
country,  their  number  was  3G8.000,  of  whom 
9  J.000  were  fighting-men  ;  but  upon  returning  to 
Helvetia,  their  number  was  found  to  hare  been 
reduced  to  1 10,000  persons. 

This  great  victory  soon  raised  Caesar's  fame 
among  the  various  tribes  of  the  Gauls,  who  now 
sent  embassies  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success, 
and  to  solicit  his  aid.  Among  others,  Divitiacus, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Aeduan  chiefs, 
informed  Caesar  that  Ariovistus,  a  German  king, 
had  been  invited  by  the  Arvemi  and  Sequani  to 
come  to  their  assistance  against  the  Aedui,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  Arvemi  there  had  long  been 
a  struggle  for  the  supremacy  in  Gaul.  He  further 
stated,  that  not  only  had  the  Aedui  been  again 
and  again  defeated  by  Ariovistus,  but  that  the 
German  king  had  seized  upon  a  great  part  of  the 
land  of  the  Sequani,  and  was  still  bringing  over 
fresh  swarms  of  Germans  to  settle  in  the  Gallic 
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country.  In  con  sequence  of  these  representations, 
Caesnr  commanded  Ariovistus,  who  hod  received 
the  title  of  king  and  friend  of  the  Roman  people 
in  Caesar's  own  consulship,  to  abstain  from  intro- 
ducing any  more  Germans  into  Onul,  to  restore  the 
hostages  to  the  Aedui,  and  not  to  attack  the  latter 
or  their  allies.  But  as  a  haughty  answer  was 
returned  to  these  commands,  both  parties  prepared 
for  war.  Caesar  advanced  northwards  through  the 
country  of  the  Sequani,  and  took  possession  of 
Vesontio  (Resancon),  an  important  town  on  the 
Dubis  (Doubs),  and  some  days  afterwards  fought 
a  decisive  battle  with  Ariovistus,  who  suffered  a 
total  defeat,  and  fled  with  the  remains  of  his  army 
to  the  Rhine,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  Only  a 
very  few,  and  among  the  rest  Ariovistus  himself, 
crossed  the  river ;  the  rest  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Roman  cavalry.  [Ariovistus.] 

Having  thus  completed  two  very  important  wars 
in  one  summer,  Caesar  led  his  troops  into  their 
quarters  for  the  winter  early  in  the  autumn,  where 
he  left  them  under  the  command  of  Labienus, 
while  he  himself  went  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  at- 
tend to  his  civil  duties  in  the  province. 

The  following  year,  b.  c.  57,  was  occupied  with 
the  Delgic  war.  Alarmed  at  Caesar's  success,  the 
various  Belgic  tribes,  which  dwelt  between  the 
Sequana  (Seine)  and  the  Rhine,  and  were  the  most 
warlike  of  all  the  Gauls,  had  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy to  oppose  Caesar,  and  had  raised  an  army 
of  300,000  men.  Caesar  meantime  levied  two 
new  legions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  increased  his 
army  to  eight  legions;  but  even  this  was  but  a 
small  force  compared  with  the  overwhelming  num- 
bers of  the  enemy.  Caesar  was  the  first  to  open 
the  campaign  by  marching  into  the  country  of  the 
Remi,  who  submitted  at  his  approach,  and  entered 
into  alliance  with  him.  He  then  crossed  the  Axo- 
na  (Aisne),  and  pitched  his  camp  on  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  the  right  bank.  But,  in  order  to  make  a 
diversion,  and  to  separate  the  vast  forces  of  the 
enemy,  he  sent  Divitiacus  with  the  Aedui  to 
attack  the  country  of  the  Bellovnci  from  the 
west  The  enemy  had  meantime  laid  siege  to 
Bibrax  (Bievre),  a  town  of  the  Remi,  but  retired 
when  Caesar  sent  troops  to  its  assistance.  They 
soon,  however,  began  to  suffer  from  want  of  provi- 
sions, and  hearing  that  Divitiacus  was  approaching 
the  territories  of  the  Bcllovaci,  they  came  to  the 
resolution  of  breaking  up  their  vast  army,  and  re- 
tiring to  their  own  territories,  where  each  people 
could  obtain  provisions  and  maintain  themselves. 
This  determination  was  fatal  to  them  :  together 
they  mi^ht  possibly  have  conquered ;  but  once  sepa- 
rated, they  had  no  chance  of  contending  against 
the  powerful  Roman  army.  Hitherto  Caesar  had 
remained  in  his  entrenchments,  but  he  now  broke 
up  from  his  quarters,  and  resumed  the  offensive. 
The  Suessiones,  the  Bellovaci,  and  Ambiani  were 
subdued  in  succession,  or  surrendered  of  their  own 
accord;  but  a  more  formidable  task  awaited  him 
when  he  came  to  the  Nervii,  the  most  warlike  of 
all  the  Belgic  tribes.  In  their  country,  near  the 
river  Sabis  (Sombre),  the  Roman  army  was  sur- 
prised by  the  enemy  while  engaged  in  marking 
out  and  fortifying  the  camp.  This  part  of  the 
country  was  surrounded  by  woods,  ir  which  the 
Nervii  had  concealed  themselves;  and  it  seems,  as 
Napoleon  has  remarked,  that  Caesar  was  on  this 
occasion  guilty  of  great  imprudence  in  not  having 
explored  the  country  properly,  as  he  was  well  pro- 


vided with  light  armed  troops.  The  attack  of  the 
Nervii  was  so  unexpected,  nnd  the  surprise  so 
complete,  that  before  the  Romans  could  form  in 
rank,  the  enemy  was  in  their  midst :  the  Roman 
soldiers  began  to  give  way,  and  the  battle  seemed 
entirely  lost.  Caesar  used  every  effort  to  amend 
his  first  error;  he  hastened  from  post  to  post, 
freely  exposed  his  own  person  in  the  first  line  of 
the  battle,  and  discharged  alike  the  duties  of  a 
brave  soldier  and  an  able  general.  His  exertions 
and  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  troops  at  length 
triumphed ;  and  the  Nervii  were  defeated  with 
such  immense  slaughter,  that  ont  of  60,000  fight- 
ing-men only  500  remained  in  the  state.  The 
Aduatici,  who  were  on  their  march  to  join  the 
Nervii,  returned  to  their  own  country  when  they 
heard  of  Caesar's  victory,  and  shut  themselves  up 
in  one  of  their  towns,  which  was  of  great  natural 
strength,  perhaps  on  the  hill  called  at  pre- 
sent Folais.  Caesnr  marched  to  the  place,  and  laid 
siege  to  it ;  but  when  the  barbarians  saw  the  mili- 
tary engines  approaching  the  walls,  they  surren- 
dered to  Caesar.  In  the  night,  however,  they 
attempted  to  surprise  the  Roman  camp,  but,  being 
repulsed,  paid  dearly  for  their  treachery ;  for  on 
the  following  day  Caesnr  took  possession  of  the 
town,  and  sold  all  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  to  the 
number  of  53,000.  At  the  same  time  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  Veneti,  Unelli,  and  various 
other  states  in  the  north- west  of  Gaul,  had  sub- 
mitted to  M.  Crassus,  whom  he  hod  sent  against 
them  with  one  legion.  Having  thus  subjugated 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Gaul,  Caesar  led  his 
troops  into  winter-qunrters  in  the  country  of  the 
Carnutes,  Andes,  and  Turoncs,  people  near  the 
Ligcris  (Loire),  in  the  central  parts  of  Gaul,  and 
then  proceeded  himself  to  Cisalpine  GauL  When 
the  senate  received  the  despatches  of  Caesar  an- 
nouncing this  victory,  they  decreed  a  public  thanks- 
giving of  fifteen  days— a  distinction  which  had 
never  yet  been  granted  to  any  one :  the  thanks- 
giving in  Pompey's  honour,  after  the  Mithridatie 
war,  had  lasted  for  ten  days,  and  that  was  the 
longest  that  had  hitherto  been  decreed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  B.  c 
56,  which  was  Caesar's  third  campaign  in  Gaul, 
he  was  detained  some  months  in  Italy  by  the 
state  of  affairs  at  Rome.  There  had  been  n  mis- 
understanding between  Pompey  and  Crassus ;  and 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobnrbus,  who  had  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  consulship,  threatened  to  deprive 
Caesar  of  his  army  and  provinces.  Caesar  accord- 
ingly invited  Pompey  nnd  Crassus  to  come  to  him 
at  Luca  (Lucca),  where  he  reconciled  them  to  one 
another,  and  arranged  that  they  should  be  the  con- 
sult for  the  following  year,  and  that  Crassus  should 
havt  the  province  of  Syria,  and  Pompey  the  two 
Spain 8.  They  on  their  part  agreed  to  obtain  the 
prolongation  of  Caesar's  government  for  five  years 
more,  and  pay  for  his  troops  out  of  the  public  trea- 
sury. It  was  not  through  any  want  of  money 
that  Caesnr  made  the  latter  stipulation,  for  he 
hud  obtained  immense  booty  in  his  two  campaigns 
in  Gaul ;  but  so  corrupt  was  the  state  of  society  at 
Rome,  that  he  knew  it  would  be  difficult  for  "him 
to  retain  his  present  position  unless  he  was  able  to 
bribe  the  people  and  the  leading  men  in  the  city. 
The  money  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  Gallic 
wars  was  therefore  freely  expended  in  carrying 
the  elections  of  those  candidates  for  public  offices 
who  would  support  his  interests,  nnd  also  in  pro- 
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•enU  to  the  senators  and  other  influential  men 
who  flocked  to  him  at  Luca  to  pay  him  their  re- 
spect* and  share  in  his  liberality.  He  held  almost 
a  sort  of  court  at  Luca  :  200  senators  waited  upon 
him,  and  so  many  also  that  were  invested  with 
public  offices,  that  120  lictors  were  seen  in  the 
streets  of  the  town. 

After  settling  the  affairs  of  Italy,  Caesar  pro- 
ceeded to  his  army  at  the  latter  end  of  the  spring 
of  b.  c  During  his  absence,  a  powerful  con- 
federacy had  been  formed  against  him  by  the  ma- 
ritime states  in  the  north-west  of  Gaul  Many  of 
these  had  submitted  to  P.  Crassus  in  the  preceding 
year,  alarmed  at  Caesar's  victories  over  the  Belgians; 
but,  following  the  example  of  the  Veneti  in  Bre- 
tagne,  they  had  now  all  risen  in  arms  against  the  Ro- 
mans. Fearing  a  general  insurrection  of  all  Gaul, 
Caesar  thought  it  advisable  to  divide  his  army  and 
distribute  it  in  four  different  parts  of  the  country. 
He  himself,  with  the  main  body  and  the  fleet 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  on  the  Ligeris,  un- 
dertook the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Veneti  ; 
while  he  sent  T.  Titurius  Subinus  with  three  legions 
into  the  country  of  the  Unelli,  Curiosolitae,  and 
Lexovii  (Normandy).  Labienus  was  despatched 
eastwards  with  a  cavalry  force  into  the  country  of 
the  Treviri,  near  the  Rhine,  to  keep  down  the 
Belgians  and  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  crossing 
that  river.  Crassus  was  sent  with  twelve  legionary 
cohorts  and  a  great  number  of  cavalry  into  Aqui- 
tania,  to  prevent  the  Basque  tribes  in  the  south  of 
Gaul  from  joining  the  Veneti.  The  plan  of  the 
campaign  was  laid  with  great  skill,  and  was  crown- 
ed with  complete  success.  The  Veneti,  after  suf- 
fering a  great  naval  defeat,  were  obliged  to  surrender 
to  Caesar,  who  treated  them  with  mere i  1cm  severity 
in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  surrounding  tribes : 
be  put  all  the  senators  to  death,  and  sold  the  rest 
of  the  people  as  slaves.  About  the  same  time, 
Titurius  Sabinus  conquered  the  Veneti  and  the 
surrounding  people ;  and  Crassas,  though  with 
more  difficulty,  the  greater  part  of  Aquitania.  The 
presence  of  Labienus,  and  the  severe  defeats  they 
had  experienced  in  the  preceding  year,  seem  to 
have  deterred  the  Belgians  from  any  attempt  at 
revolt.  Although  the  season  was  far  advanced, 
Caesar  marched  against  the  Morini  and  Menapii 
(in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calais  and  Boulogne),  as 
they  were  the  only  people  in  Gaul  that  still  re- 
mained in  arms.  On  his  approach,  they  retired  into 
the  woods,  and  the  rainy  season  coming  on,  Caesar 
was  obliged  to  lead  his  troops  into  winter-quarters. 
He  accordingly  recrossed  the  Sequana  (Seine),  and 
stationed  bis  soldiers  for  the  winter  in  Normandy 
in  the  country  of  the  Aulerci  and  Lexovii.  Thus, 
in  three  campaigns,  Caesar  may  be  said  to  have 
conquered  the  whole  of  Gaul ;  but  the  spirit  of  tho 
people  was  not  yet  broken.  They  therefore  mode 
several  attempts  to  recover  their  independence ; 
and  it  was  not  till  their  revolts  had  been  again 
and  again  put  down  by  Caeur,  and  the  flower  of 
the  nation  had  perished  in  battle,  that  they  learnt 
to  submit  to  the  Romau  yoke. 

In  the  next  year,  B.  c.  55,  Pompey  and  Crassus 
were  consuls,  and  proceeded  to  carry  into  execution 
the  arrangement  which  had  been  entered  into  at 
Luca.  They  experienced,  however,  more  opposition 
than  they  had  anticipated  :  the  aristocracy,  headed 
by  Cato,  threw  every  obstacle  in  their  way,  but 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  two  bills  proposed  by  the  | 
tribune  Trvboiuus  from  being  carried,  one  of  which  ; 
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assigned  the  provinces  of  the  Spains  and  Syria  to 
the  consuls  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  the  oil  er 
prolonged  Caesar's  provincial  government  for  five 
additional  years.  By  the  law  of  Vatinius,  passed 
in  a.  c.  59,  Guul  and  lllyricum  were  assigned  to 
Caesar  for  five  years,  namely,  from  the  1st  of 
January,  a.  c  58  to  the  end  of  December,  n.  c  54 ; 
and  now,  by  the  law  of  Trebonius,  the  provinces 
were  continued  to  him  for  five  years  more,  namely, 
from  the  1st  of  January,  B.  c  53  to  the  end  of 
the  year  49. 

In  u.  c  55,  Caesar  left  Italy  earlier  than  usual, 
in  order  to  make  preparations  for  a  war  with  the 
Germans.  This  was  his  fourth  campaign  in  Gaul. 
The  Gauls  had  suffered  too  much  in  the  last  three- 
campaigns  to  make  any  further  attempt  against  the 
Romans  at  present;  but  Caesars  ambition  would 
not  allow  him  to  bo  idle.  Fresh  wars  must  be 
undertaken  and  fresh  victories  gained  to  keep  him 
in  the  recollection  of  the  people,  and  to  employ  his 
troops  in  active  service.  Two  German  tribes,  the 
Usipctes  and  the  Tenchtheri,  had  been  driven  out 
of  their  own  country  by  the  Suevi,  and  had  crossed 
the  Rhine,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  mouth, 
with  the  inteution  of  settling  in  GauL  This,  how- 
ever, Caesar  was  resolved  to  prevent,  and  accord- 
ingly prepared  to  attack  them.  The  Germans 
opened  negotiations  with  him,  but  while  these 
were  going  on,  a  body  of  their  cavalry  attacked 
and  defeated  Caesar's  Gallic  cavalry,  which  was 
vastly  superior  in  numbers.  On  the  next  day,  all 
the  German  chiefs  came  into  Caesar's  camp  to 
apologize  for  what  they  had  done ;  but,  instead  of 
accepting  their  excuse,  Caesar  detained  them,  and 
straightway  led  out  his  troops  to  attack  the  enemy. 
Deprived  of  their  leaders,  and  taken  by  surprise, 
the  Germans  alter  a  feeble  resistance  took  to  flight, 
and  were  almost  all  destroyed  by  the  Roman  ca- 
valry. The  remainder  fled  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Mosa  (Meuse)  and  the  Rhine,  but  few  crossed  the 
river  in  safety.  To  strike  terror  into  the  Germans, 
Caesar  resolved  to  cross  the  Rhine.  In  ten  days 
he  built  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river,  probably 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cologne,  and,  after  spend* 
ing  eighteen  days  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
and  ravaging  the  country  of  the  Sigambri,  he  re- 
turned to  Gaul  and  broke  down  the  bridge. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  was 
now  gone,  Caesar  resolved  to  invade  Britain.  His 
object  in  undertaking  this  expedition  at  such  a 
late  period  of  the  year  was  more  to  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  the  island  from  personal  observation, 
than  with  any  view  to  permanent  conquest  at  pre- 
sent. He  accordingly  took  with  him  only  two 
legions,  with  which  he  sailed  from  the  port  llius 
(probably  Witaand,  between  Calais  and  Boulogne), 
and  effected  a  landing  somewhere  near  the  South 
Foreland,  after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  natives. 
Several  of  the  British  tribes  hereupon  sent  offers 
of  submission  to  Caesar;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  fleet  a  few 
days  afterwards,  they  took  up  arms  again.  Being 
however  defeated,  they  again  sent  offers  of  sub- 
mission to  Caesar,  who  simply  demanded  double 
the  number  of  hostages  he  had  originally  required, 
as  he  was  anxious  to  return  to  Gaul  before  the 
season  should  be  further  advanced.  He  did  not, 
therefore,  wait  for  the  hostages,  but  commanded 
them  to  be  brought  to  him  in  GauL  On  his  return, 
he  punished  the  Morini,  who  had  revolted  in  hia 
,  absence ;  and,  after  leading  his  troops  into  winter* 
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quarter*  among  the  Belgians,  repaired,  as  usual,  to 
the  north  of  Italy.  Caesar  had  not  gained  any 
victories  in  this  campaign  equal  to  those  of  the 
three  former  years ;  but  his  victories  over  the  Ger- 
mans and  far-distant  Britons  were  probably  re- 
garded by  the  Romans  with  greater  admiration 
than  his  conquests  of  the  Gauls.  The  senate  ac- 
cordingly voted  him  a  public  thanksgiving  of  twenty 
days,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Cato,  who 
declared,  that  Caesar  ought  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
Usipetes  and  Tenchtheri,  to  prevent  the  gods  from 
visiting  upon  Rome  his  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions in  seizing  the  sacred  persons  of  ambassadors. 

The  greater  part  of  Caesar's  fifth  campaign,  B.  c 
5-1,  was  occupied  with  his  second  invasion  of  Bri- 
tain. After  making  an  expedition  into  lllyricum, 
and  afterwards  into  the  country  of  the  Treviri, 
who  had  shewn  a  disposition  to  revolt,  he  set  sail 
from  the  port  Itius  with  an  army  of  five  legions, 
and  landed  without  opposition  at  the  same  place 
as  in  the  former  year.  The  British  states  had 
entrusted  the  supreme  command  to  Cassivellaunus, 
a  chief  whose  territories  were  divided  from  the 
maritime  states  by  the  river  Tamesis  (Thames). 
The  Britons  bravely  opposed  the  progress  of  the 
invaders,  but  wens  defeated  in  a  series  of  engage- 
ments. Caesar  crossed  the  Thames  at  the  only 
place  where  it  was  fordable,  took  the  town  of  Cas- 
sivellaunus, and  conquered  great  part  of  the  comi- 
ties of  Essex  and  Middlesex.  In  consequence  of 
these  disasters,  Cassivellaunus  sued  for  peace ;  and, 
after  demanding  hostages,  and  settling  the  tribute 
which  Britain  should  pay  yearly  to  the  Roman 
people,  Caesar  returned  to  Gaul  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer.  Caesar  gained  no  more  by  his 
second  invasion  of  Britain  than  by  his  first.  He 
had  penetrated,  it  is  true,  further  into  the  country, 
but  tie  had  left  no  garrisons  or  military  establish- 
ments behind  him;  and  the  people  obeyed  the 
Romans  just  as  little  afterwards  as  they  had  done 
before. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of  corn  in 
Gaul,  arising  from  a  drought  this  year,  Caesar 
was  obliged,  contrary  to  his  practice  in  former 
years,  to  divide  his  forces,  and  station  his  legions 
for  the  winter  in  different  parts  of  GauL  This 
seemed  to  the  Gauls  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
recovering  their  lost  independence,  and  destroying 
their  conquerors.  The  Eburones,  a  Gallic  people 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  near  the  mo- 
dern Tongres,  led  on  by  their  chiefs,  Ambiorix  and 
Cativnlcus,  were  the  first  to  begin  the  revolt,  and 
attacked  the  camp  of  the  legion  and  five  cohorts 
under  the  command  of  T.  Titurius  Sabinus  and 
1*  Aurunculeius  Cotta,  only  fifteen  days  after  they 
had  been  stationed  in  their  country.  Alarmed  at 
the  vast  hosts  which  surrounded  them,  and  fearing 
that  they  should  soon  be  attacked  by  the  Germans 
also,  the  Romans  quitted  their  camp,  with  the  in- 
tention of  marching  to  the  winter-quarters  of  the 
legions  nearest  them  under  promise  of  a  safe-conduct 
fiom  Ambiorix.  This  step  was  taken  by  Sabinns 
agiiinst  the  wish  of  Cotta,  who  mistrusted  the  good 
faith  of  Ambiorix.  The  result  verified  his  fears  :  the 
Unmans  were  attacked  on  their  march  by  Ambiorix, 
and  were  destroyed  almost  to  a  man.  This  was  the 
first  serious  disaster  that  Caesar  had  experienced  in 
Gaul.  Flushed  with  victory,  Ambiorix  and  the 
Eburones  now  proceeded  to  attack  the  camp  of 
Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  who  was  sta- 
tioned with  one  legion  among  the  Nervii.  The 
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latter  people  and  the  Adoatici  readily  joined  the 
Kburones,  and  Cicero's  camp  was  soon  surrounded 
by  an  overwhelming  host.  Seconded  by  the  bra- 
very of  his  soldiers,  Cicero,  though  in  a  weak  state 
of  health,  repulsed  the  enemy  in  all  their  attempts 
to  storm  the  camp,  till  he  was  at  length  relieved  by 
Caesar  in  person,  who  came  to  his  assistance  with 
two  legions,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  dangerous 
position  of  his  legate.  The  forces  of  the  enemy, 
which  amounted  to  fiO,000,  were  defeated  by  Caesar, 
who  then  joined  Cicero,  and  praised  him  and  his 
men  for  the  bravery  they  had  shewn.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  unsettled  state  of  Gaul,  Caesar  re- 
solved to  remain  with  his  army  all  the  winter,  and 
accordingly  took  up  his  quarters  at  Samarobriva 
(Amiens).  About  the  same  time,  lndutiomarus. 
a  chief  of  the  Treviri,  attempted  to  form  a  confe- 
deracy against  the  Romans,  but  was  attacked  and 
killed  by  I*bienus,  who  was  stationed  in  the 
country  of  the  Treviri. 

In  September  of  this  year,  b.  c.  54,  Julia,  Cae- 
sar's daughter  and  Pompey's  wife,  died  in  child- 
birth ;  but  her  death  did  not  at  the  time  affect  the 
relations  between  Caesar  and  Pompcy.  In  order, 
however,  to  keep  up  a  family  connexion  between 
them,  Caesar  proposed  that  his  niece  Octavia,  the 
wife  of  C.  Marcellus  and  the  sister  of  the  future 
emperor  Augustus,  should  marry  Pompey,  and 
that  he  himself  should  marry  Pompey's  daughter, 
who  was  now  the  wife  of  Faustus  Sulla.  This 
proposal,  however,  was  declined,  but  for  what  rea- 
son we  are  not  told. 

In  the  next  year,  H.  c.  5.%  which  was  Caesar's 
sixth  campaign  in  Gaul,  the  Gauls  again  took  up 
arms,  and  entered  into  a  most  formidable  conspi- 
racy to  recover  their  independence.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  troops  under  Sabinus  and  Cotta, 
and  the  unsettled  state  of  Gaul  during  the  winter, 
had  led  Caesar  to  apprehend  a  general  rising  of  the 
natives ;  and  he  had  accordingly  levied  two  new 
legions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  obtained  one  from 
Pompey,  who  was  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome  as  proconsul  with  the  imperium.  Being 
thus  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  he  was  able  to 
subdue  the  nations  that  revolted, and  soon  compelled 
the  Nervii,  Senones,  Carnutcs,  Menapii,  and  Tre- 
viri to  return  to  obedience.  But  as  the  Treviri 
had  been  supported  by  the  Germans,  he  crossed 
the  Rhine  again  a  little  above  the  spot  where  he 
had  passed  over  two  years  before,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  the  Ubii,  proceeded  to 
march  into  the  country  of  the  Suevi.  The  latter 
people,  however,  retired  to  their  woods  and  fast- 
nesses as  he  advanced  ;  and,  finding  it  impossible 
to  come  up  with  the  enemy,  he  again  recrossed  the 
Rhine,  having  effected  as  little  as  in  his  previous 
invasion  of  the  country.  On  his  return,  he  made 
a  vigorous  effort  to  put  down  Ambiorix,  who  still 
continued  in  arms.  The  country  of  the  Eburones 
was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword ;  the  troops  of 
Ambiorix  were  again  and  again  defeated,  but  ho 
himself  always  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  In  the  midst  of  this  war,  when  the 
enemy  were  almost  subdued,  Cicero's  camp  was 
surprised  by  a  body  of  the  Sigambri,  who  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  was  almost  taken.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  campaign,  Caesur  prosecuted  a 
strict  inquiry  into  the  revolt  of  the  Senones  and 
Carnutes,  and  caused  Acco,  who  had  been  the  chief 
ringleader  iu  the  conspiracy,  to  be  put  to  deatlu 
He  then  stationed  his  troops  for  the  winter  among 
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the  Treviri,  Lingo  nes,  nod  Senonea,  and  departed 
to  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

Upon  Caesar's  arrival  in  Cianlpine  Gaul,  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  Clodius,  who  was  killed  by 
IWilo  at  the  latter  end  of  January,  a.  c.  52.  This 
event  was  followed  by  tumults,  which  rent  both 
Rome  and  Italy  asunder;  and  it  was  currently  re- 
ported in  Gaul  that  Caesar  could  not  possibly  leave 
Italy  under  these  circumstances.  The  unsuccessful 
issue  of  last  year's  revolt  had  not  yet  damped  the 
spirits  of  the  Gauls;  the  execution  of  Acco  had 
frightened  all  the  chiefs,  as  every  one  feared  that 
his  turn  might  come  next ;  the  hatred  of  the  Ro- 
man yoke  was  intense ;  and  thus  all  the  materials 
were  ready  for  a  general  conflagration.  It  was 
first  set  alight  by  the  Camutes,  and  iu  an  incredi- 
bly short  time  it  spread  from  country  to  country, 
till  almost  the  whole  of  Gaul  was  in  names.  Even 
the  Aedui,  who  had  been  hitherto  the  faithful  allies 
of  the  Romans,  and  had  assisted  them  in  all  their 
wan,  subsequently  joined  the  general  revolt  At 
the  bead  of  the  insurrection  was  Vercingetorix, 
a  young  man  of  noble  family  belonging  to  the 
Arverni,  and  by  far  the  ablest  general  that  Cae- 
sar had  yet  encountered.  Never  before  had  the 
Gauls  been  so  united  :  Caesar's  conquests  of  the 
last  six  yean  seemed  to  be  now  entirely  lost. 
The  war,  therefore,  of  this  year,  a.  c  52,  was  by 
far  the  most  arduous  that  Caesar  had  yet  carried 
on ;  but  his  genius  triumphed  over  every  obstacle, 
and  rendered  it  the  most  brilliant  of  all 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter  when  the  news  of 
this  revolt  reached  Caesar,  for  the  Roman  calendar 
was  now  nearly  three  months  in  advance  of  the 
real  time  of  the  year.    Caesar  would  gladly  have 
remained  in  Italy  to  watch  the  progress  of  events 
at  Rome  ;  but  not  merely  were  his  hard- won 
conquests  at  stake,  but  also  his  army,  the  loss 
of  which  would  have  ruined  all  his  prospects  for 
the  future.    He  was  therefore  compelled  to  leave 
Rome  in  Pompey's  power,  and  set  out  to  join  his 
army.    It  was,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  reach 
his  troops,  as  the  intermediate  country  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  he  could  not  order  them 
to  come  to  him  without  exposing  them  to  be  at- 
tacked on  their  march.    Having  provided  for  the 
safety  of  the  province  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  he 
resolved  to  surprise  the  enemy  by  crossing  the 
Cebenna  and  descending  into  the  country  of  the 
Arverni  (Auvergne).    With  the  forces  already  in 
the  province,  and  with  those  which  he  had  himself 
brought  from  Italy,  he  effected  a  passage  over  these 
mountains,  though  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
the  snow  lay  six  feet  on  the  ground.  The  Arverni, 
who  looked  upon  these  mountains  as  an  impregna- 
ble fortress,  hod  made  no  preparations  to  resist 
Caesar,  and  accordingly  sent  to  Vercingetorix  to 
pray  him  to  come  to  their  assistance.    This  was 
what  Caesar  bad  anticipated  :  his  only  object  was 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  this  point, 
whiU  he  himself  stole  away  to  his  legions.  He 
accordingly  remained  only  two  days  among  the 
Arverni,  and  leaving  his  troops  there  in  command 
of  D.  Brutus,  he  arrived  by  rapid  journeys  in  the 
country  of  the  Lingonea,  where  two  of  his  legions 
were  stationed,  ordered  the  rest  to  join  him,  and 
had  assembled  his  whole  army  before  Vercingetorix 
heard  of  his  arrival  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
He  lost  no  time  in  attacking  the  chief  towns  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Vellaunodunum  (in  the  coun- 
try of  Chateau- Landon),  Genabum  (Orleans),  and 


ovioaunum  ^riouan,  between  t/rieans  anu  ixiur- 
ges),  fell  into  his  hands  without  difficulty.  Alarmed 
at  Caesar's  rapid  progress,  Vercingetorix  persuaded 
his  countrymen  to  lay  waste  their  country  and 
destroy  their  towns,  that  Caesar  might  be  deprived 
of  all  sustenance  and  quarters  for  his  troops.  This 
plan  was  accordingly  carried  into  effect ;  but  Ava- 
ricum  (Bourges),  the  chief  town  of  the  Bituriges, 
and  a  strongly  fortified  place,  was  spared  from  the 
general  destruction,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Ver- 
cingetorix. This  town  Caesar  accordingly  laid 
siege  to,  and,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  resistance 
of  the  Gauls,  it  was  at  length  taken,  and  all  the 
inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  in- 
discriminately butchered  by  the  Roman  soldiery. 

Caesar  now  divided  his  army  into  two  parts : 
one  division,  consisting  of  four  legions,  he  sent 
under  the  command  of  T.  Labieuus  against  the  Se- 
nones  and  Parisii ;  the  other,  comprising  six  legions, 
he  led  himself  into  the  country  of  the  A  rverni,  and 
with  them  laid  siege  to  Gcrgovia  (near  Clermont). 
The  revolt  of  the  Aedui  shortly  afterwards  com- 
pelled him  to  raise  the  siege,  but  not  until  he  had 
received  a  severe  repulse  in  attempting  to  storm 
the  town.  Meantime,  the  Aedui  had  taken  No- 
viodunum,  in  which  Caesar  had  placed  all  his 
stores ;  and,  as  his  position  had  now  become  very 
critical,  he  hastened  northwards  to  join  Labienua 
in  the  country  of  the  Sniones.  By  rapid  marches 
be  eluded  the  punuit  of  the  enemy,  crossed  the 
Ligcris  (Loire),  and  joined  Labieuus  in  safety. 

The  revolt  of  the  Aedui  inspired  fresh  courage 
in  the  Gauls,  and  Vercingetorix  soon  found  himself 
at  the  bead  of  a  much  larger  army  than  he  had 
hitherto  commanded.    Fearing  now  for  the  safety 
of  the  province,  Caesar  began  to  march  southwards 
through  the  country  of  the  Lingones  into  that  of 
the  Sequani.    The  Gauls  followed  him  in  vast 
numbers,  and  attacked  him  on  his  march.  After 
an  obstinate  engagement,  in  which  Caesar  is  said 
to  have  lost  his  sword,  the  Gallic  cavalry  were 
repulsed  by  the  German  hone  whom  Caesar  had 
'  procured  from  beyond  the  Rhine.  Thereupon, 
Vercingetorix  led  off  his  infantry,  and  retreated 
towards  Alcsia  ( Aliae  in  Burgundy,  between  Semur 
nnd  Dijon),  whither  he  was  punued  by  Caesar. 
After  dismissing  his  cavalry,  Vercingetorix  shut 
himself  up  in  the  town,  which  was  considered  im- 
pregnable, and  resolved  to  wait  for  succours  from 
his  countrymen.    Caesar  immediately  laid  siege 
to  the  place,  and  drew  lines  of  circumvallation 
around  it.    The  Romans,  however,  were  in  their 
turn  soon  surrounded  by  a  vast  Gallic  army,  which 
had  assembled  to  raise  the  siege.    The  Roman 
army  was  thus  placed  in  imminent  peril,  and  in  no 
instance  in  Caesar's  whole  life  was  his  military 
genius  so  conspicuous.    He  was  between  two  great 
armies  :  Vercingetorix  had  70,000  men  in  Alexia, 
and  the  Gallic  army  without  consisted  of  between 
250,000  and  300,000  men.     Still,  he  would 
not  raise  the  siege.    He  prevented  Vercingetorix 
from  breaking  through  the  lines,  entirely  routed 
the  Gallic  army  without,  and  finally  compelled 
Alesia  to  surrender.    Vercingetorix  himself  thus 
fell  into  his  hands.   The  fall  of  Alesia  was  followed 
by  the  submission  of  the  Aedui  and  Arverni.  Cae- 
sar then  led  his  troops  into  winter-quarters,  and 
resolved  to  pass  the  winter  himself  at  Bibmcte, 
in  the  country  of  the  Aedui.     After  receiving 
Caesar's  despatches,  the  senate  voted  him  a  public 
thanksgiving  of  twenty  days,  as  in  the  your  55. 
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The  victories  of  the  preceding  year  had  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  Gnul ;  but  many  states  still  re- 
mained in  arm*,  and  entered  into  fresh  conspiracies 
during  the  winter.  The  next  year,  a  a  51,  Cae- 
sar's eighth  campaign  in  Gaul,  was  occupied  in  the 
reduction  of  these  states,  into  the  particulars  of 
which  we  need  not  enter.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
thnt  hi?  conquered  in  succession  the  Camutes,  the 
Bellovari,  and  the  Arraoric  states  in  western  Gaul, 
took  Uxellodunum,  a  town  of  the  Cadurci  (Cahors), 
and  closed  the  campaign  by  the  reduction  o« 
Aquitania.  He  then  led  his  troops  into  winter- 
quarters,  and  pnssed  the  winter  at  Nemetocenna  in 
Belgium.  He  here  employed  himself  in  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Gaul ;  and,  as  he  already  saw  that  his 
presence  would  soon  be  necessary  in  Italy,  he  was 
anxious  to  remove  all  causes  for  future  wars.  He 
accordingly  imposed  no  new  taxes,  treated  the 
states  with  honour  and  respect,  and  bestowed  great 
presents  upon  the  chiefs.  The  experience  of  the 
last  two  years  had  taught  the  Gnuls  that  they  had 
no  hope  of  contending  successfully  against  Caesar ; 
and  as  he  now  treated  them  with  mildness,  they 
were  the  more  readily  induced  to  submit  patiently 
to  the  Roman  yoke.  Having  thus  completed  the 
pacification  of  Gaul,  Caesar  found  that  he  could 
leave  his  army  in  the  spring  of  a  c.  50,  and  there- 
fore, contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  repaired  at  the 
end  of  the  winter  to  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

While  Caesar  had  thus  been  actively  engaged 
in  Gaul  during  the  last  two  years,  affairs  at  Rome 
had  taken  a  turn,  which  threatened  a  speedy  rup- 
ture between  him  and  Pompey.  The  death  of 
t'rassua  in  the  Parthian  war  in  a  c.  53  had  left 
Caesar  and  Pompey  alone  at  the  head  of  the  state. 
Pompey  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  raising 
Caesar  to  power  in  order  to  serve  his  own  ends 
and  never  seems  to  have  supposed  it  possible 
that  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  could  be  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  any  man  in  the  world.  This, 
however,  now  began  to  be  the  case ;  Caesar's  bril- 
liant victories  in  Gaul  were  in  every  body's 
mouth  ;  and  Pompey  saw  with  ill-disguised 
mortification  that  lie  was  becoming  the  second 
person  in  the  state.  Though  this  did  not  lead 
him  to  break  with  Caesar  at  once,  it  made  him 
anxious  to  increase  his  power  and  influence, 
and  he  had  therefore  resolved  as  early  as  n.  c,  53 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  dictatorship.  He  ac- 
cordingly used  no  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
turbances at  Rome  between  Milo  and  Clodius  in 
that  •  year,  in  ho|*>»  that  all  parties  would  be 
willing  to  accede  to  his  wishes  in  order  to  restore 
peace  to  the  city.  These  disturbances  broke  out 
into  perfect  anarchy  on  the  death  of  Clodius  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  a  c,  52,  and 
led  to  the  appointment  of  Pompey  as  sole  consul 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  senate.  This,  it  is  true, 
did  not  entirely  meet  Pompey's  wishes,  yet  it  was 
the  first  step  which  the  aristocracy  had  taken  to 
gratify  Pom|>ey,  and  it  paved  the  way  for  a  recon- 
ciliation with  them.  The  acts  of  Pompey's  consul- 
ship, which  were  all  directed  to  the  increase  of  his 
power,  belong  to  Pompey's  life ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention  here,  that  among  ether  things  he  ob- 
tained the  prolongation  of  his  government  in  Spain 
for  five  years  more ;  and  as  he  was  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  break  entirely  with  Caesar,  he  allowed 
some  of  the  tribunes  to  carry  a  law  exempting 
Caesar  from  the  necessity  of  coming  to  Rome  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.    The  ten 


years  of  Caesar's  government  would  expire  at  the 
end  of  a  c.  49,  and  he  was  therefore  resolved  to 
obtain  the  consulship  for  a  c  48,  for  otherwise  he 
would  become  a  private  man. 

In  the  following  year,  a  c,  51,  Pompey  entered 
into  still  closer  connexions  with  the  aristocracy, 
but  at  the  same  time  was  not  willing  to  support  all 
the  violent  measures  of  the  consul  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus,  who  proposed  to  send  a  successor  to  Cae- 
sar, on  the  plea  that  the  war  in  Gaul  wns  finished, 
and  todeprivc  him  of  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  can- 
didate for  the  consulship  in  his  absence.  At  length 
a  decree  of  the  senate  was  passed,  that  the  consuls 
of  the  succeeding  year,  B.  c.  50,  should  on  the 
first  of  March  consult  the  Bennte  respecting  the 
disposal  of  the  consular  provinces,  by  which  time 
it  was  hoped  that  Pompey  would  be  prepared  to 
take  decisive  measures  against  Caesar.  The  con- 
suls for  the  next  year,  a  c  50,  L.  Aemilius  Paul- 
lus  and  C.  Claudius  Marcellus,  and  the  powerful 
tribune  C.  Curio,  were  all  reckoned  devoted  parti- 
sans of  Pompey  and  the  senate.  Caesar,  however, 
gained  over  Paullus  and  Curio  by  large  bribcs,and 
with  an  unsparing  hand  distributed  immense  sums 
of  money  among  the  leading  men  of  Rome.  Thus 
this  year  passed  by  without  the  senate  coming  to 
any  decision.  The  groat  fear  which  Pompey  and 
the  senate  entertained  was,  thnt  Caesar  should  be 
elected  consul  while  he  was  still  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  it  was  therefore  proposed  in  the  senate 
by  the  consul  C.  Marcellus,  that  Caesar  should  lay 
down  his  command  by  the  13th  of  November. 
This  it  could  not  be  expected  that  Caesar  would  do ; 
his  proconsulate  had  upwards  of  another  year  to 
run  ;  and  if  he  had  come  to  Rome  as  a  private  man 
to  sue  for  the  consulship,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  his  life  would  hnve  been  sacrificed.  Cato  had 
declared  that  he  would  bring  Caesar  to  trial  as 
soon  as  he  laid  down  his  command  ;  but  the  trial 
would  have  been  only  a  mockery,  for  Pompey  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  would  hnve  overawed  the  judges  by  his 
soldiery  as  at  Milo's  trial.  The  tribune  Curio 
consequently  interposed  his  veto  upon  the  proposi- 
tion of  Marcellus.  Meantime  Caesar  had  come 
into  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  the  spring  of  a  c  50,  as  al- 
ready mentioned.  Here  he  was  received  by  the 
municipal  towns  and  colonics  with  the  greatest 
marks  of  respect  and  affection ;  and  after  remain- 
ing there  a  short  time,  he  returned  to  Transal- 
pine Gaul  and  held  a  review  of  his  whole  army, 
which  he  had  so  long  led  to  victory.  Anxious  to 
diminish  the  number  of  his  troops,  the  senate  had, 
under  pretext  of  a  war  with  the  Parthians,  ordered 
that  Pompey  and  Caesar  should  each  furnish  a 
legion  to  be  sent  into  the  East.  The  legion  which 
Pompey  intended  to  devote  to  this  service  was  the 
one  he  had  lent  to  Caesar  in  a  c.  53,  and  which 
he  now  accordingly  demanded  back  ;  and  although 
Caesar  saw  that  be  should  thus  be  deprived  of  two 
legions,  which  would  probably  be  employed  against 
himself,  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  break  with 
the  senate  on  this  point,  and  felt  that  he  was  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  spare  even  two  legions.  He  accord- 
ingly sent  them  to  the  senate,  after  bestowing  libe- 
ral presents  upon  each  soldier.  Upon  their  arrival 
in  Italy,  they  were  not,  as  Caesar  had  anticipated, 
sent  to  the  East,  but  were  ordered  to  pass  the 
winter  at  Capua.  After  this  Caesar  stationed  his 
remaining  eight  legions  in  winter-quarters,  four  in 
Belgium  and  four  among  the  Acdut,  and  then  re- 
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paired  to  Cisalpine  Gaul.    He  took  up  his  quar- 
ters at  Karen  no,  the  last  town  in  his  province 
bordering  upon  Italy,  and  there  met  C.  Curio,  who 
informed  him  more  particularly  of  the  state  of 
affairs  at  Rome. 

Though  war  seemed  inevitable,  Caesar  still  shew- 
ed himself  willing  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  aristocracy,  and  accordingly  sent  Curio  with  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed  his  readiness  to  resign  his  command  if 
Pompey  would  do  the  same,  but  intimated  that 
he  would  continue  to  hold  it  if  Pompey  did  not 
accede  to  his  offer.  Curio  arrived  at  Rome  on 
the  first  of  January,  R  c  49,  the  day  on  which 
the  new  consuls  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  C. 
Claudius  Marcellus  entered  upon  their  office.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  tribunes  M. 
Antonius  and  Q.  Cassius  Longinus  forced  the  se- 
nate to  allow  the  letter  to  be  read,  but  they  could 
not  prevail  upon  the  house  to  take  the  subject  of  it 
into  deliberation  and  come  to  a  vote  upon  it.  The 
consuls,  however,  brought  before  the  house  the  state 
of  the  republic  in  general ;  and  after  a  violent  de- 
bate the  motion  of  Scipio,  Pompey 's  father-in-law, 
was  carried,  u  that  Caesar  should  disband  his  army 
by  a  certain  day,  and  that  if  he  did  not  do  it  he 
should  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  state.** 
Upon  this  motion  the  tribunes  M.  Antonius  and 
Q.  Cassius  put  their  veto ;  but  their  opposition  was 
set  at  naught.  Pompey  had  now  made  up  his 
mind  to  crush  Caesar,  if  possible,  and  accordingly 
the  more  violent  counsels  prevailed.  Antonius  and 
Cassius  were  ejected  from  the  senate-house,  and  on 
the  sixth  of  January  the  senate  passed  the  decree, 
which  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  martial 
law,  that  the  consuls  and  other  magistrates  w  should 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  state.**  Antonius  and 
Cassius  considering  their  lives  no  longer  safe,  fled 
from  the  city  in  disguise  to  Caesar's  army,  and 
called  upon  htm  to  protect  the  inviolable  persons  of 
the  tribunes.  War  was  now  declared.  The  senate 
entrusted  the  whole  management  of  it  to  Pompey, 
mode  a  fresh  distribution  of  the  provinces,  divided 
the  whole  of  Italy  into  certain  districts,  the  defence 
of  each  of  which  was  to  be  entrusted  to  some  dis- 
tinguished senator,  determined  that  fresh  levies  of 
troops  should  be  held,  and  voted  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  public  treasury  to  Pompey.  Pompey  had 
had  all  along  no  apprehensions  as  to  the  result  of 
a  war  ;  he  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  scarcely 
possible  that  Caesar  should  ever  seriously  think  of 
marching  against  him  ;  his  great  fame,  he  thought, 
would  cause  a  multitude  of  troops  to  flock  around 
him  whenever  he  wishod  them;  and  thus  in  his 
confidence  of  success,  he  had  neglected  all  means 
for  raising  an  army.  In  addition  to  this  he  had 
been  deceived  as  to  the  disposition  of  Caesar's 
troops  and  had  been  led  to  believe  that  they  were 
ready  to  desert  their  general  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Consequently,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
Pompey  had  scarcely  any  troops  except  the  two 
legions  which  he  had  obtained  from  Caesar,  and 
on  the  fidelity  of  which  he  could  by  no  means 
rely.  So  unpopular  too  was  the  senatorial  party 
in  Italy,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they 
could  levy  troops,  and  when  levied,  they  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  passing  over  to  Caesar. 

As  soon  as  Ca<  ur  learnt  the  last  resolution  of 
the  senate,  he  assembled  his  soldiers,  informed 
them  of  the  wrings  he  had  sustained,  and  called 
upon  them  v>  support  him.    Finding  them  quite 
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willing  to  follow  him,  he  crossed  the  Rubicon 
which  separated  bis  province  from  Italy,  and  oc- 
cupied Ariminum,  where  he  met  with  the  tri- 
bunes. He  commenced  his  enterprise  with  only 
one  legion,  consisting  of  6000  foot  soldiers  and 
300  horse,  but  others  had  orders  to  follow  him 
from  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  he  was  well  aware  of 
the  importance  of  expedition,  that  the  enemy 
might  have  no  time  to  complete  their  prepara- 
tions. Therefore,  though  it  was  the  middle  of 
winter,  be  pushed  on  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
and  such  was  the  popularity  of  his  cause  in  Italy, 
that  city  after  city  opened  its  gates  to  him,  and 
his  march  was  like  a  triumphal  progress.  Arrc- 
tium,  Pisaurum,  Fanum,  Ancona,  Iguvium,  and 
Auximum,  fell  into  his  hands.  These  successes 
caused  the  utmost  consternation  at  Rome ;  it  was 
reported  that  Caesar's  cavalry  was  already  near 
the  gates  of  the  city ;  a  general  panic  seized  the 
senate,  and  they  fled  from  the  city  even  without 
taking  with  them  the  money  from  the  public 
treasury,  and  did  not  recover  their  courage  till 
they  had  got  as  far  south  as  Capua.  Caesar 
continued  his  victorious  march  through  Picenura 
till  he  came  to  Corfinium,  which  was  the  first  town 
that  offered  him  any  vigorous  resistance.  L.  Do- 
mitius  Ahcnobarbus,  who  had  been  appointed 
Caesar's  successor  in  Gaul,  had  thrown  himself 
into  Corfinium  with  a  strong  force ;  but  as  Pompey 
did  not  come  to  bis  assistance,  he  was  unable  to 
maintain  the  place,  and  fell  himself  into  Caesar's 
hands,  together  with  several  other  senators  and 
distinguished  men.  Caemr,  with  the  same  cle- 
mency which  he  displayed  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  civil  war,  dismissed  them  all  uninjured,  and 
hastened  in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  who  had  now  re- 
solved to  abandon  Italy  and  was  accordingly  has- 
tening on  to  Brundisium,  intending  from  thence 
to  saU  to  Greece.  Pompey  reached  Brundisium 
before  Caesar,  but  had  not  sailed  when  the  latter 
arrived  before  the  town.  Caesar  straightway  laid 
siege  to  the  place,  but  Pompey  abandoned  it  on 
the  17th  of  March  and  embarked  for  Greece. 
Caesar  was  unable  to  follow  Pompey  for  want  of 
ships,  and  therefore  determined  to  march  against 
Afranius  and  Petreius,  Pompey**  legates  in  Spain, 
who  possessed  a  powerful  army  in  that  country.  He 
accordingly  marched  back  from  Brundisium  and 
repaired  to  Rome,  having  thus  in  three  months 
become  the  supreme  roaster  of  the  whole  of  Italy. 

After  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
for  a  short  time,  be  set  out  for  Spain,  having  left 
M.  Lepidus  in  charge  of  the  city  and  M.  Antonius 
in  command  of  the  troops  in  Italy.  He  sent 
Curio  to  drive  Cato  out  of  Sicily,  Q.  Valerius  to 
take  possession  of  Sardinia,  and  C.  Antonius  to 
occupy  Ulyricum.  Curio  and  Valerius  obtained 
possession  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  without  opposi- 
tion ;  and  Curio  then  passed  over  into  Africa, 
which  was  in  possession  of  the  Pompeian  party. 
Here,  however,  he  met  with  strong  opposition,  and 
at  length  was  defeated  and  lost  his  life  in  a  battle 
with  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  who  supported 
P.  Atius  Varus,  the  Pompeian  commander.  C. 
Antonius  also  met  with  bad  success  in  Illyri- 
cum, for  his  army  was  defeated  and  he  himself 
taken  prisoner.  These  events,  however,  hap- 
pened at  a  later  period  in  this  year;  and  these 
disasters  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  Cae- 
sar's victories  in  the  meantime  in  Spain.  Caesar 
left  Rome  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  on  bis 
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arrival  in  Gaul  fbttnd.  that  Massilia  refused  to 
auhmit  tn  him.  He  forthwith  laid  siege  to  the 
place,  hut  unable  to  take  it  immediately,  he  left 
C  Trebonius  and  D.  Brutus  with  part  of  his  troops 
to  prosecute  the  siege,  and  continued  his  march  to 
Spain.  In  this  country  Pompey  had  seven 
legions,  three  under  the  command  of  L.  Afranius 
in  the  nearer  province,  two  under  M.  Petreius  in 
the  further,  and  two  under  M.  Terentius  Varro 
also  in  the  Litter  province  west  of  the  Anas 
((itiadiana).  Varro  remained  in  the  west;  but 
Afranius  and  Petreius  on  the  approach  of  Caesar 
united  their  forces,  and  took  up  a  strong  position 
near  the  town  of  Ilerda  (Leridn  in  Catalonia)  on 
the  right  hank  of  the  Sicoris  (Segre).  Into  the 
details  of  this  campaign  we  cannot  enter.  It  is 
sufficient  to  state,  that,  after  experiencing  great 
difficulties  at  first  and  some  reverses,  Caesar  at 
length  reduced  Afranius  and  Petreius  to  such 
difficulties  that  they  were  obliged  to  surrender. 
They  themselves  were  dismissed  uninjured,  part  of 
their  troops  distanded,  and  the  remainder  incorpo- 
rated among  Caesar's  troops.  Caesar  then  pro- 
ceeded to  march  against  Varro ;  but  after  the 
victory  over  Afranius  and  Petreius,  there  was  no 
army  in  Spain  capable  of  resisting  the  conqueror, 
and  Varro  accordingly  surrendered  to  Caesar  when 
the  Utter  arrived  at  Corduba  (Cordova).  Having 
thus  subdued  all  Spnin,  which  had  engaged  him 
only  forty  days  he  returned  to  GauL  Massilia  had 
not  yet  yielded,  but  the  siege  had  been  prosecuted 
with  so  much  vigour,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  surrender  the  town  soon  after  his 
arrival  before  the  walls. 

While  Caesar  was  before  Massilia,  he  received 
intelligence  that  he  had  been  appointed  dictator 
by  the  praetor  M.  I^epidus,  who  had  been  em- 
powered to  do  so  by  a  law  passed  for  the  purpose. 
This  appointment,  which  was  of  course  made  in 
accordance  with  Caesar's  wishes,  was  contrary  to 
all  precedent ;  for  a  praetor  had  not  the  power  of 
nominating  a  dictator,  and  the  senate  was  entirely 
passed  over:  but  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  established 
forms  under  such  circumstance* ;  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  higher  magistrate  than 
praetor  to  hold  the  comitia  for  the  election  of 
the  consuls;  and  Caesar  wished  to  enter  Rome 
invested  with  some  high  official  power,  which 
he  could  not  do  so  long  as  he  was  merely  pro- 
consul. Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Massilia  sur- 
rendered, Caesar  hastened  to  Rome  and  entered 
upon  his  dictatorship,  but  laid  it  down  again  at 
the  end  of  eleven  days  after  holding  the  consular 
comitia,  in  which  he  himself  and  P.  Servilius  Vatia 
Isauricus  were  elected  consuls  for  the  next  year. 
Rut  during  these  eleven  days  he  caused  some  very 
important  laws  to  be  passed.  The  first,  which  was 
intended  to  relieve  debtors,  but  at  the  same  time 
protect  to  a  great  extent  the  rights  of  creditors, 
was  in  the  present  state  of  attaint  a  most  salutary 
meuMire.  (For  the  provisions  of  this  lex,  see 
Itirt.  n/AtU.  i.  v.  Julia  U*  de  Foemon.)  He  next 
obtained  the  reversal  of  the  sentences  which  had 
been  pronounced  against  various  persons  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  passed  in  Pompey's  last 
consulship ;  he  also  obtained  the  recall  of  several 
other  exiles  ;  he  further  restored  the  descendants 
of  those  who  had  been  proscribed  by  Sulla  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights,  and  rewarded  the  Trans- 
padiuri  by  the  citixenship  for  their  faithful  support 
•f  his  cause. 


After  Uying  down  the  dictatorship,  Caesar  went 
in  December  to  Brundisium,  where  he  had  pre- 
viously ordered  his  troops  to  assemble.  He  had 
lost  many  men  in  the  long  march  from  Spain,  and 
also  from  sickness  arising  from  their  passing  the 
autumn  in  the  south  of  Italy.  Potnpey  bad  not 
been  idle  during  the  summer,  and  bad  employed  his 
time  in  raising  a  large  army  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
the  East,  the  scene  of  his  former  glory.  He  thus 
collected  an  army  consisting  of  nine  legions  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  and  an  auxiliary  force  of  cavalry  and 
infantry;  and,  though  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  it* 
exact  strength,  as  we  do  not  know  the  number  of 
men  which  each  legion  contained,  it  was  decidedly 
greater  than  the  army  which  Caesar  had  assembled 
at  Brundisium.  His  fleet  entirely  commanded  the 
sea,  and  so  small  was  the  number  of  Caesnr's  ships, 
that  it  seemed  impossible  that  he  should  venture 
to  cross  the  sea  in  face  of  Pompey's  superior  fleet. 
This  circumstance,  and  also  the  "time  of  the  year 
caused  M.Bibulus,the  commander  of  Pompey's  fleet, 
to  relax  in  his  guard ;  and  thus  when  Caesar  set  sad 
from  Brundisium,  on  the  4th  of  January,  he  arrived 
the  next  day  in  safety  on  the  coast  of  Epeirus.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  small  number  of  his 
ships,  Caesar  was  able  to  carry  over  only  seven  le- 
gions, which,  for  the  causes  previously  mentioned, 
had  been  so  thinned  as  to  amount  only  to  1 5,000  foot 
and  500  horse.  After  landing  this  force,  he  sent  bock 
his  ships  to  bring  over  the  remainder ;  but  part  of 
the  fleet  was  intercepted  in  its  return  by  M.  Bibulua, 
who  cruelly  put  all  the  crews  to  death ;  and  the 
Pompeian  fleet  kept  up  such  a  strict  watch  along 
the  coast,  that  the  remainder  of  Caesars  army  was 
obliged  for  the  present  to  remain  at  Brundisium. 
Caesar  was  thus  in  a  critical  position,  in  the  midst 
of  the  enemy's  country,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  his 
army ;  but  he  knew  that  he  could  thoroughly  rely 
on  his  men,  and  therefore  immediately  commenced 
acting  on  the  offensive.  After  gaining  possession 
of  Oricum  and  Apollonia,  he  hastened  northwards, 
in  hopes  of  surprising  Dyrrhachium,  where  all 
Pompey's  stores  were  deposited ;  but  Pompey,  by 
rapid  marches,  reached  this  town  before  him,  and 
both  armies  then  encamped  opposite  to  each  other, 
Pompey  on  the  right  and  Caesar  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Apsus.  Caesar  was  at  length  joined 
by  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  which  were  brought 
over  from  Brundisium  with  great  difficulty  by  M. 
Antonius  and  Q.  Fufius  Calenus.  Pompey  mean- 
time had  retired  to  some  high  ground  near  Dyr- 
rhachium, and  as  he  would  not  venture  a  battle 
with  Caesar's  veterans,  Caesar  began  to  blockade 
him  in  his  position,  and  to  erect  lines  of  circuin- 
vallatinn  of  an  extraordinary  extent ;  but  wnen 
these  were  nearly  completed,  Pompey  forced  a 
passage  through  Caesar's  lines,  and  drove  back 
his  legions  with  considerable  loss.  Caesar  thus 
found  himself  compelled  to  retreat  from  his 
present  position,  and  accordingly  commenced  his 
march  for  Thessaly,  pursued  by  Pompey's  army, 
which  was  not  however  able  to  come  up  with  him. 
Pompey's  plan  of  avoiding  a  general  engagement 
with  Caesar's  veterans  till  he  could  place  more 
reliance  upon  his  own  troops,  was  undoubtedly  a 
wise  one,  and  had  been  hitherto  crowned  with 
success;  but  his  victory  at  Dyrrhachium  and  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy  inspired  him  with  more  confi- 
dence, and  induced  him  to  give  heed  to  those  of 
his  officers  who  recommended  him  to  bring  the 
contest  to  an  issue  by  an  immedinte  lrattlc.  Ae- 
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cordingty,  when  Pompey  came  up  with  Caesar, 
who  was  encamped  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalus  or 
Pharsalia,  in  Thessaly,  he  offered  him  battle,  which 
was  readily  accepted  by  Caesar.  Their  numbers 
were  rery  unequal  :  Pompey  had  45,000  foot- 
soldiers  and  7000  horse,  Caesar  22,000  foot-soldiers 
and  1000  horse.  The  battle,  which  was  fought  on 
the  9th  of  August,  B.  c.  48,  according  to  the  old 
calendar,  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  Pompey's 
army.  Pompey  fled  to  the  court  of  Egypt,  pursued 
by  Caesar,  but  was  murdered  there  before  the 
latter  arrived  in  the  country.  [Pompbius.] 

The  battle  of  Pharsalia  decided  the  fate  of  the 
republic.  When  news  of  it  reached  Rome,  various 
laws  were  passed,  which  conferred  in  met  supreme 
power  upon  Caesar.  Though  absent,  he  was  no- 
minated dictator  a  second  time,  and  that  not  for 
six  months  or  a  shorter  time,  but  for  a  whole  year. 
He  appointed  M.  Antonius  his  master  of  the  horse, 
and  entered  upon  the  office  in  September  of  this 
year  (a.  c.  48),  so  that  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  his  dictatorship  and  consulship  did 
not  coincide,  as  some  modern  writers  have  repre- 
sented. He  was  also  nominated  to  the  consulship 
for  the  next  five  years,  but  this  privilege  he  did 
not  avail  himself  of ;  be  was  invested,  moreover, 
with  the  tribunicial  power  for  life,  and  with  the 
right  of  holding  all  the  comitia  for  the  election  of 
the  magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  those  for 
the  choice  of  the  plebeian  tribunes ;  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  no  magistrates  except  the  tribunes 
of  the  plebs  were  elected  for  the  next  year,  as 
Caesar  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  September  in 
n.c.47 

Caesar  went  to  Egypt,  as  we  have  already  said, 
in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  and  upon  his  arrival  there, 
he  became  involved  in  a  war,  which  detained  him 
several  months,  and  gave  the  remains  of  the  Pom- 
peian  party  time  to  rally  and  to  make  fresh  prepa- 
rations for  continuing  the  war.  The  war  in  Egypt, 
usually  called  the  Alexandrine  war,  arose  from 
Caesar's  resolving  to  settle  the  disputes  respect- 
ing the  succession  to  the  kingdom.  Caesar  de- 
termined that  Cleopatra,  whose  fascinations  com- 
pletely won  his  heart,  and  her  elder  brother  Ptole- 
my should  reign  in  common ;  but  as  this  decision 
was  opposed  by  the  guardians  of  the  young  king, 
a  war  broke  out  between  them  and  Caesar,  in 
which  he  was  for  some  time  exposed  to  great  dan- 
ger on  account  of  the  small  number  of  his  forces. 
But,  having  received  reinforcements,  he  finally 
prevailed,  and  placed  Cleopatra  and  her  younger 
brother  on  the  throne,  as  the  elder  had  perished  in 
the  course  of  the  contest.  It  was  soon  after  this, 
that  Cleopatra  had  a  son  by  Caesar.  [Cak.iar.ion; 
Clbopatka.] 

After  bringing  the  Alexandrine  war  to  a  close, 
in  the  latter  end  of  March,  B.c.  47,  Caesar  marched 
through  Syria  into  Pontus  in  order  to  attack  Phar- 
naces,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Mithridates,  who 
had  defeated  Cn.  Domitius  Culvinus,  one  of  Caesar's 
legates.  This  war,  however,  did  not  detain  him 
long  ;  for  Pharnaees,  venturing  to  come  to  an  open 
battle  with  the  dictator,  was  utterly  defeated,  on 
the  2nd  of  August,  near  Zela.  He  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  settling  the  affairs  of  the  provinces 
in  the  way,  and  arrived  in  the  capital  in  Septem- 
ber. As  the  year  of  his  dictatorship  was  nearly 
expiring,  he  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  to  the 
dignity  again  for  a  year,  and  he  nominated 
M.  Acmilius  Lcpidu*  his  master  of  the  horse. 


His  third  dictatorship  consequently  begins  before 
the  termination  of  the  year  47.  The  property 
of  Pompey  and  of  several  others  of  the  aristo- 
cracy was  now  confiscated  and  sold  by  public 
auction.  That  he  might  the  more  easily  re- 
ward his  own  friends,  the  dictator  increased  the 
number  of  praetors  and  of  the  members  of  the 
priestly  colleges,  and  also  introduced  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  partisans  into  the  senate.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  he  elevated  Q.  Fufins  Calenua 
and  P.  Vatinius  to  the  consulship,  but  he  caused 
himself  and  bis  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Aemilias 
Lepidua  to  be  elected  consuls  for  the  next  year.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  he  quelled  a  formidable 
mutiny  of  his  troops  which  had  broken  out  in 
Campania. 

Caesar  did  not  remain  in  Rome  more  than  two 
or  three  months.  With  his  usual  activity  and 
energy,  he  set  out  to  Africa  before  the  end  of  the 
year  (b.c  47),  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Scipio  and  Cato,  who  had  collected  a  large  army 
in  that  country.  Their  forces  were  far  greater 
than  Caesar  could  bring  against  them  at  present; 
but  be  was  well  aware  of  the  advantage  which 
a  general  has  in  acting  on  the  offensive,  and 
had  too  much  reliance  on  his  own  genius  to  be 
alarmed  by  mere  disparity  of  numbers.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  however,  Caesar 
was  in  considerable  difficulties ;  but,  having  been 
joined  by  some  of  his  other  legions,  he  was  able  to 
prosecute  the  campaign  with  more  vigour,and  finally 
brought  it  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of  Thapsua,  on 
the  o'th  of  April,  a.  c  16,  in  which  the  Pompeian 
army  was  completely  defeated.  Cato,  finding  him- 
self unable  to  defend  Utica,  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life.  The  other  towns  in  Africa  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  and  Caesar  was  thus  able  to  be  in  Rome 
•gain  by  the  latter  end  of  July,  according  to  the 
old  calendar. 

Caesar  was  now  the  undisputed  master  of  the 
Roman  world.  As  he  drew  near  to  Rome,  great 
apprehensions  were  entertained  by  his  enemies 
lest,  notwithstanding  his  former  clemency,  he  should 
imitate  Marius  and  Sulla,  and  proscribe  all  his 
opponents.  But  these  fears  were  perfectly  ground- 
less. A  love  of  cruelty  was  no  part  of  Ca&tar's 
nature;  and,  with  a  magnanimity  which  victors 
rarely  shew,  and  least  of  all  those  in  civil  wars,  he 
freely  forgave  all  who  had  borne  arms  against  him, 
and  declared  that  he  should  make  no  difference 
between  Pompeians  and  Caesarians.  His  object 
was  now  to  allay  animosities,  and  to  secure  the 
lives  and  property  of  all  the  citizens  of  his  new 
kingdom.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  African  vic- 
tory reached  Rome,  and  before  he  himself  arrived 
there,  a  public  thanksgiving  of  forty  days  was  de- 
creed in  his  honour,  and  the  dictatorship  was  be- 
stowed upon  him  for  ten  years,  and  the  censorship, 
under  the  new  title  of  "Pruefcctus  Morum,"  for 
three  years.  Caesar  had  never  yet  enjoyed  a  tri- 
umph ;  and,  as  he  had  now  no  further  enemies  to 
meet,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  cele- 
brating his  victories  in  Gaul,  Egypt,  Pontus,  and 
Africa  by  four  magnificent  triumphs.  None  of 
these,  however,  were  in  honour  of  his  successes  in 
the  civil  war;  and  consequently  his  African  tri- 
umph was  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  Juba, 
and  not  over  Scipio  and  Cato.  These  triumphs 
were  followed  by  largesses  of  corn  and  money  to 
the  people  and  the  soldiers,  by  public  banquets, 
and  all  sorts  of  entertainments.    Never  before  had 
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the  pnmog  of  the  circna  and  the  amphitheatre  been  I 
celebrated  with  auch  aplcndour;  for  Caesar  well 
knew  the  temper  of  the  Roman  populace,  and  that 
they  would  be  willing  enough  to  surrender  their 
so-called  liberties  if  they  were  well  fed  and  amused. 

Caesar  next  appears  in  the  character  of  a  legis- 
lator. He  now  proceeded  to  correct  the  various 
evils  which  had  crept  into  the  state,  and  to  obtain 
the  enactment  of  several  laws  suitable  to  the  alter- 
ed condition  of  the  commonwealth.  He  attempted 
by  severe  sumptuary  laws  to  restrain  the  extrava- 
gance which  pervaded  all  classes  of  society.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  other  general  from  fol- 
lowing his  own  career,  he  obtained  a  law  by 
which  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  hold  a  praeto- 
rian province  for  longer  than  one  year,  or  a  consular 
for  more  than  two  years.  But  the  most  important 
of  his  changes  this  year  (a.  c  46)  was  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar,  which  was  a  real  benefit  to 
his  country  and  the  civilized  world,  and  which  he 
accomplished  in  hia  character  as  pontifex  maximus, 
with  the  assistance  of  Sosigcnes,  the  Alexandrine  ma- 
thematician, and  the  scribe  M.  Flavins,  though  he 
himself  also  was  well  acquainted  with  astronomy. 
The  regulation  of  the  Roman  calendar  had  always 
been  entrusted  to  the  college  of  pontiffs,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  year  at 
their  pleasure  for  political  purposes ;  and  the  confu- 
sion had  at  length  becomo  so  great,  that  the  Roman 
year  was  three  months  in  advance  of  the  real  time. 
To  remedy  this  serious  evil,  Caesar  added  90  days 
to  this  year,  and  thus  made  the  whole  year  consist 
of  445  days ;  and  he  guarded  against  a  repetition 
of  similar  errors  for  the  future  by  adapting  the  year 
to  the  sun's  course.  ( Did.  o/A>U.$.v.  Calendarium  ) 

In  the  midst  of  these  labours,  Caesar  was  inter- 
rupted by  intelligence  of  a  formidable  insurrection 
which  had  broken  out  in  Spain,  where  the  remains  of 
the  Fompeian  party  had  again  collected  a  large 
army  under  the  command  of  Pompey's  sons,  Cneius 
and  Sextua.  Having  been  previously  designated 
consul  and  dictator  for  the  following  year,  Caesar 
set  out  for  Spain  at  the  latter  end  of  B.  c.  46. 
With  his  usual  activity,  he  arrived  at  Obulco  near 
Cord u ba  in  twenty-seven  days  from  the  time  of 
his  leaving  Rome.  He  found  the  enemy  able  to 
offer  stronger  opposition  than  he  had  anticipated  ; 
but  he  brought  the  war  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of 
Munda,  on  the  17th  of  March,  n.  c.  45,  in  which 
he  entirely  defeated  the  enemy.  It  was,  however, 
a  hard-fought  battle  :  Caesar's  troops  were  at  first 
driven  back,  and  were  only  rallied  again  by  their 
general's  exposing  his  own  person,  like  a  common 
soldier,  in  the  front  line  of  the  battle.  Cn.  Pom- 
pciua  waa  killed  shortly  afterwards,  but  Sextus 
made  good  his  escape.  The  settlement  of  the 
affairs  in  Spain  detained  Caesar  in  the  province 
some  months  longer,  and  he  consequently  did  not 
reach  Rome  till  September.  He  entered  the  city 
at  the  beginning  of  October  in  triumph  on  account 
of  his  victories  in  Spain,  although  the  victory  had 
been  gained  over  Roman  citizens,  and  he  also  al- 
lowed triumphs  to  his  legates  Fabius  Maximus  and 
Q.  Pedi'is.  The  senate  received  him  with  the  most 
servile  flattery.  They  had  in  his  absence  voted  a 
public  thanksgiving  of  fifty  days  on  account  of  hia 
victory  in  Spain,  and  various  other  honorary  de- 
crees, and  they  now  vied  with  each  other  in  paying 
him  every  species  of  adulation  and  homage.  He 
wa»  to  wear,  on  all  public  occasions,  the  triumphal 
robe ;  be  waa  to  receive  the  title  of  "  Father  of  his 
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country ;**  statues  sf  him  were  to  be  placed  in  all 
the  temples ;  his  portrait  was  to  be  struck  on  coins; 
the  month  of  Quintilis  was  to  receive  the  name  of 
Julius  in  his  honour,  and  he  was  to  be  raised  to  a 
rank  among  the  gods.  But  there  were  still  more 
important  decrees  than  these,  which  were  intended 
to  legalise  hia  power  and  confer  upon  him  the  whole 
government  of  the  Koman  world.  He  received  the 
title  of  impcrator  for  life  ;  he  was  nominated  consul 
for  the  next  ten  years,  and  both  dictator  and  prae- 
fectus  mo  rum  for  life ;  his  person  was  declared 
sacred ;  a  guard  of  senators  and  knights  was  ap- 
pointed to  protect  him,  and  the  whole  senate  took 
an  oath  to  watch  over  his  safety. 

If  we  now  look  at  the  way  in  which  Caesar  ex- 
erted his  sovereign  power,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  used  it  in  the  main  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
He  still  pursued  his  former  merciful  course :  no 
proscriptions  or  executions  took  place  ;  and  he  began 
to  revolve  vast  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ro- 
man world.  He  was  at  the  same  time  obliged  to 
reward  his  followers,  and  for  that  reason  he  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  senators,  augmented  the 
number  of  public  magistrates,  so  that  there  were  to 
be  sixteen  praetors,  forty  quaestors  and  aix  aediles, 
and  he  added  new  members  to  the  priestly  colleges. 
Among  his  other  plana  of  internal  improvement,  he 
proposed  to  frame  a  digest  of  all  the  Roman  laws, 
to  establish  public  libraries,  to  drain  the  Pomptine 
marshes,  to  enlarge  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  and  to 
dig  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  To 
protect  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire,  he 
meditated  expeditions  against  the  Parthiana  and 
the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  Danube,  and  had  already 
begun  to  make  preparations  for  his  departure  to 
the  East  In  the  midst  of  these  vast  projects  ho 
entered  upon  the  last  year  of  his  life,  %  c  44,  and 
his  fifth  consulship  and  dictatorship.  He  had 
made  M.  Antony  his  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
and  M.  Lepidus  the  master  of  the  horse.  Caesar 
had  for  some  time  past  resolved  to  preserve  the 
supreme  power  in  his  family;  and,  as  he  had  no 
legitimate  children,  had  fixed  upon  his  great- 
nephew  Octavius  (afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus) 
as  his  successor.  Possessing  royal  power,  he  now 
wished  to  obtain  the  title  of  king,  which  ho  might 
hand  down  to  his  successor  on  the  throne,  and 
accordingly  got  his  colleague  Antony  to  -offer  him 
the  diadem  in  public  on  the  festival  of  the  Lu- 
percalia  (the  15th  of  February);  but,  seeing  that 
the  proposition  waa  not  favourably  received  by 
the  people,  he  resolved  to  decline  it  for  the  pre- 
sent Caesar's  wish  for  the  title  of  king  must 
not  be  regarded  as  merely  a  desire  to  obtain  an 
empty  honour,  the  reality  of  which  be  already  pos- 
sessed. Had  he  obtained  it,  and  been  able  to  be- 
queath it  to  his  successor,  he  would  have  saved  the 
stale  from  many  of  the  evils  which  subsequently 
arose  from  the  anomalous  constitution  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  aa  it  waa  finally  established  by  Au- 
gustus. The  state  would  then  have  become  an 
hereditary  and  not  an  elective  monarchy,  and 
would  not  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  insolent 
and  rapacious  soldiery. 

Meantime,  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar's  life 
had  been  already  formed  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  It  had  been  set  afoot  by 
Cassius,  a  personal  enemy  of  Caesar's,  and  there 
were  more  than  sixty  persons  privy  to  it.  Per- 
sonal hatred  alone  seems  to  have  been  the  motive 
of  Cassius,  and  probably  of  bcvcnd  other*.  Many 
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of  their  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war  against 
Caesar  and  had  not  only  been  forgiven  by  him, 
but  raited  to  office*  of  rank  and  honour ;  but  for- 
giveness by  an  enemy,  instead  of  exciting  gratitude, 
only  renders  the  benefactor  still  more  hateful  to 
men  of  low  and  base  minds.  They  pretended  that 
their  object  was  to  restore  liberty  to  the  state,  and 
some,  perhaps  M.  Brutus  among  the  rest,  believed 
that  they  should  be  doing  good  service  to  their 
country  by  the  assassination  of  its  ruler.  But  the 
majori'ty  were  undoubtedly  actuated  by  the  mere 
motive  of  restoring  their  own  party  to  power: 
every  open  attempt  to  crush  their  enemy  had  failed, 
aud  they  had  now  recourse  to  assassination  as  the 
only  means  of  accomplishing  their  object.  Their 
project  was  nearly  discovered ;  but  Caesar  disre- 
garded the  warnings  that  had  been  given  him,  and 
fell  by  the  daggers  of  his  assassins  in  the  senate- 
house,  on  the  ides,  or  fifteenth,  of  March,  a  c  44. 
Caesar's  death  was  undoubtedly  a  loss  not  only  for 
the  Roman  people,  but  the  whole  civilised  world. 
The  republic  was  utterly  lost ;  it  could  not  have 
been  restored  ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  possibi- 
lity of  establishing  it  again,  it  would  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  profligate  aristocracy,  which 
would  only  have  sought  its  own  aggrandizement  upon 
the  ruins  of  its  country.  Now  the  Roman  world  was 
railed  to  go  through  many  years  of  disorder  and 
bloodshed,  till  it  rested  again  under  the  supremacy 
of  Augustus,  who  had  neither  the  talents,  the 
power,  nor  the  inclination  to  carry  into  effect  the 
vast  and  salutary  plans  of  his  uncle.  When  we 
recollect  the  latter  years  of  the  Roman  republic, 
the  depravity  and  corruption  of  the  ruling  class, 
the  scenes  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  which  con- 
stantly occurred  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  it  is 
evident  that  the  last  days  of  the  republic  had  come, 
and  that  its  only  hope  of  peace  and  security  was 
under  the  strong  hand  of  military  power.  And 
fortunate  was  it  in  obtaining  a  ruler  so  mild  and 
so  beneficent  as  Caesar.  Pompey  was  not  naturally 
cruel,  but  he  was  weak  and  irresolute,  and  was 
surrounded  by  men  who  would  have  forced  him 
into  the  most  violent  and  sanguinary  acta,  if  his 
party  had  prevailed. 

Caesar  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Mis  personal  appearance  was  noble  and 
commanding ;  he  was  tall  in  stature,  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion, and  with  black  eyes  full  of  expression. 
He  never  wore  a  beard,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  his  head  was  bald.  His  constitution  was 
originally  delicate,  and  he  was  twice  attacked  by 
epilepsy  while  transacting  public  business ;  but, 
by  constant  exercise  and  abstemious  living,  he  had 
acquired  strong  and  vigorous  health,  and  could  en- 
dure almost  any  amount  of  exertion.  He  took 
great  pains  with  his  person,  and  was  considered  to 
be  effeminate  in  his  dress.  His  moral  character,  as 
far  as  the  connexion  of  the  sexes  goes,  was  as  low 
as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Romans  of  his  age.  H  is 
intrigues  with  the  most  distinguished  Roman  la- 
dies were  notorious,  and  he  was  equally  lavish  of 
his  favours  in  the  provinces. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  intellectual  character  of 
Caesar,  we  see  that  he  was  gifted  by  nature  with 
the  most  various  talents  and  was  distinguished  by 
the  most  extraordinary  genius  and  attainments  in 
the  most  diversified  pursuits.  He  was  at  one  and 
the  tame  time  a  general,  a  statesman,  a  lawgiver, 
a  jurist,  an  orator,  a  poet,  an  historian,  a  philologer, 
a  mathematician  and  an  architect.   He  was  equally 
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fitted  to  excel  in  all,  and  has  given  proofs  that  he 
would  have  surpassed  almost  all  other  men  in  any 
subject  to  which  he  devoted  the  energies  of  his 
extraordinary  mind.  Julius  Caesar  was  the  great- 
est man  of  antiquity ;  and  this  fact  must  be  our 
apology  for  the  length  to  which  this  notice  has  ex- 
tended. His  greatness  as  a  general  has  been  suffi- 
ciently shewn  by  the  above  sketch ;  but  one  cir- 
cumstance, which  has  been  generally  overlooked, 
places  his  genius  for  war  in  a  most  striking  light. 
Till  his  fortieth  year,  when  be  went  as  propraetor 
into  Spain,  Caesar  bad  been  almost  entirely  en- 
Knged  in  civil  life.  He  had  served,  it  is  true,  in 
his  youth,  but  it  was  only  for  a  short  time,  and  in 
campaigns  of  secondary  importance ;  he  had  never 
been  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  his  whole  mili- 
tary experience  must  have  been  of  the  most  limited 
kind.  Most  of  the  greatest  generals  in  the  history 
of  the  world  have  been  distinguished  at  an  early 
age  :  Alexander  the  Great,  Hannibal,  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  gained  some 
of  their  most  brilliant  victories  under  the  age  of 
thirty  ;  but  Caesar  from  the  age  of  twenty-three 
to  forty  had  seen  nothing  of  war,  and,  notwith- 
standing, appears  all  at  once  as  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  that  tbe  world  has  ever  seen. 

During  tbe  whole  of  his  busy  life  Caesar  found 
time  for  literary  pursuits,  and  always  took  pleasure 
in  the  society  and  conversation  of  men  of  learning. 
He  himaelf  was  the  author  of  many  works,  the 
majority  of  which  has  been  lost.  The  purity  of 
his  Latin  and  the  clearness  of  his  style  were  cele- 
brated by  the  ancients  themselves,  and  are  con- 
spicuous in  his  **  Commentarii,"  which  are  his 
only  works  that  have  come  down  to  us.  They 
relate  the  history  of  the  first  seven  years  of  the 
Gallic  war  in  seven  books,  and  the  history  of  the 
Civil  war  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Alex- 
andrine in  three  books.  In  them  Caesar  has  care- 
fully avoided  all  rhetorical  embellishments  ;  he 
narrates  the  evenU  in  a  clear  unassuming  style, 
and  with  such  apparent  truthfulness  that  he  carries 
conviction  to  tbe  mind  of  the  reader.  They  seem 
to  have  been  composed  in  the  course  of  his  cam- 
paigns, and  were  probably  worked  up  into  their  pie- 
sent  form  during  bis  winter-quarters.  The  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Gallic  War  were  published  after 
the  completion  of  the  war  in  Gaul,  and  those  on  the 
Civil  \V  ar  probably  after  his  return  from  Alexan- 
dria. Tbe  "  Ephemerides*'  of  Caesar  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a  separate  work,  but  only  as  the 
Greek  name  of  the  -  Commentarii."  Neither  of 
these  works,  however,  completed  the  history  of 
the  Gallic  and  Civil  wars.  The  history  of  the 
former  was  completed  in  an  eighth  book,  which  is 
usually  ascribed  to  Hirtius,  and  the  history  of  the 
Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish  wars  were 
written  in  three  separate  books,  which  are  also 
ascribed  to  Hirtius.  The  question  of  their  author- 
ship is  discussed  under  Hirtius. 

Besides  the  Commentaries,  Caesar  also  wrote 
the  following  works,  which  have  been  lost,  but  the 
mere  titles  of  which  are  a  proof  of  his  literary  ac- 
tivity and  diversified  knowledge*. —  1.  **  Ora 
tionea,"  some  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  account,  and  a  complete  list  of  which 
is  given  in  Meyer's  Oraiorum  Homammtm 
Fragments  p.  404,  &c,  2nd  ed.  The  ancient 
writers  speak  of  Caesar  as  one  of  the  first  orators 
of  his  age,  and  describe  him  as  only  second  to 
Cicero.    (Qniutil.  x.  1.  §  114;  VelL  Pat.  iL  3«j 
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Ck.  Brml.  72, 74 ;  Tac  A m.  xiiL  8,  Dial,  aV  Oral.  21 ; 
Pint  Can.  3  ;  Suet  Can.  55.)    2.  -  Epistolae,"  of 
which  several  are  preferred  in  the  collection  of  Cice- 
ro's letter*,  bnt  there  were  still  more  in  the  time  of 
Snetrmins  (Can.  56)  and  Appian  (B.  C.  ii.  79). 
3.  44  Antkato,"  in  two  books  hence  sometimes 
called  "*  Anticntones,"  a  work  in  reply  to  Cicero* 
**  ( ato,"  which  the  Roman  orator  wrote  in  praise 
of  Cato  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  «.  c.  46. 
(Suet  L  c. ;  Oell.  iv.  16  ;  (  ic  ml  Alt.  xii.  40,  41, 
xiiL  50,  Ac)     4.  **  De  Analogia,"  or  as  Cicero 
explains  it,  **  De  Rntione  tatine  loqnendi,"  in 
two  books,  which  contained  investigations  on  the 
I  .atin  language,  and  were  written  by  Caesar  while 
he  was  crushing  the  Alps  in  his  return  from 
hit  winter-quarters  in  the  north  of  Italy  to  join 
his  army  in  further  Caul.    It  was  dedicated  to 
Cicero,  and  is  frequently  quoted  by  the  I<ntin 
grammarians.    (Suet.  /.  e.  ,*  Cic.  Brut.  72  ;  Flin. 
//.  N.  ril  30.  s.  31;  Cell.  xix.  8;  Quintil.  i.  7. 
§  34.)    5.  44  Libri  Auspiciomm,"  or  **  Anguralia  " 
As  pnntifex  maximus  Caesar  had  a  general  super- 
intendence over  the  Roman  religion,  and  seems  to 
have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  subject  of  this 
work,  which  must  have  been  of  considerable  extent 
as  the  sixteenth  book  is  quoted  by  Macrobius. 
(■Vi/.  i.  16  ;  comp.  Priscian,  vi.  p.  719,  ed.  Putsch.) 
6  "  De  Astria,"  in  which  he  treated  of  the  move- 
menu  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    (Macrob.  /.  c.  ; 
Plin.  H.  A.  xviiL  25.  ft.  57,  Ac.)    7.  **  Apoph- 
thrgniata,"  or  "  Dicta  collectanea,"  a  collection  of 
good  sayings  and  witty  remarks  of  his  own  and 
other  persons.     It  seems  from  Suetonius  that 
Caesar  had  commenced  this  work  in  his  youth,  but 
he  kept  making  additions  to  it  even  in  his  dic- 
tatorship, so  that  it  at  length  comprised  several 
volumes.    This  was  one  of  Caesura  works  which 
Augustus  suppressed.    (Suet  /.  c. ;  Cic.  ad  ham. 
ix.  1  o.)    8.  "  Poemata."    Two  of  these  written 
iu  his  youth,  **  Laudes  Herculis"  and  a  tragedy 
**  Oedipus,"  were  suppressed  by  Augustus.  He 
also  wrote  several  epigrams,  of  which  three  are 
preserved  iu  the  Utin  Anthology.    (No*.  u'8— 
70,  ed.  Meyer.)    There  was,  too,  an  astronomical 
poem  of  Caesura,  probably  in  imitation  of  Aratusa, 
and  lastly  one  entitled  "  Iter,"  descriptive  of  his 
journey  from  the  city  to  Spain,  which  he  wrote  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  &  c.  46,  while  he  wa* 
on  this  journey. 

The  editio  princeps  of  Caesar*  Commentaries 
was  printed  at  Home  in  1449,  fol.  Among  the 
subsequent  editions,  the  most  important  are  by 
Jungemuuin,  containing  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
seven  books  of  the  Gallic  war  made  by  Planudes 
(Franct  1606,  4to.,  and  166y,4ta);  by  Graevius, 
with  the  life  of  Caesar,  ascribed  to  Julius  Cclsus 
(Amst  1697,  8vo.,  and  Lug.  Bat  1713,  8vo.) ;  by 
Cellarius  (Lips.  1705);  by  Davis,  with  the  Greek 
translation  of  Planudes  (Cant  1706,  1727,  4to.) ; 
by  Uudeudorp  (Lugd.  Hat  1737,  4to.,  Stuttgard, 
1622,  ttvo.);  by  Alorus  (Lips.  1780,  8vo.),  re- 
edited  by  Oberlin  (Lips.  1005,  1819,  8vo.). 

(The  principal  ancient  sources  for  the  life  of 
Caesar  are  the  biographies  of  him  by  Suetonius 
and  Plutarch,  the  histories  of  Dion  Castius,  Appian, 
and  Velleius  Paterculus,  and  the  letters  and  orations 
of  Cicero.  The  life  of  Caesar  ascribed  to  Ju]in» 
Celsus,  of  Constantinople,  who  lived  in  the  seventh 
century  alter  Christ,  is  a  work  of  Petrarch's,  as 
has  been  shewn  by  C.  E.  Ch.  Schneider  in  his 
work  entitled  -  Petrarcbac,  Historia  Julii  Cae- 
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saris,"  Lips.  1827.  Among  modern  works  the 
best  account  of  Caew's  life  is  in  Drumann*  Ces- 
chickU.  Bomt.  Caesar*  campaigns  have  been 
criticised  by  Napoleon  in  the  work  entitled  u  Precia 
des  Guerre*  de  Cesar  par  Napoleon,  ecrit  par  M. 
Marchand,  a  11  le  Sainte-Htlene,  sou*  la  die  tee  de 
PEmpereur,"  Paris,  1836.) 

For  an  account  of  Caesar*  coins,  see  Eckhol, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  1  — 17.  His  likeness  is  given  in  the 
two  coins  annexed  ;  in  the  latter  the  natural  bald- 
ness of  his  head  is  concealed  by  a  crown  of  laareL 
(See  also  p.  516.) 


19,  20,  21.  Jclui.  [Julia.] 

22.  Caksarwn.  [Caksariok.] 

23.  Sax.  Julius  Caxjur,  son  of  No.  17,  was 
Flamen  Quirinalis,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  year  H.  c.  57.    (Cic.  dt  IJurwp.  Rc*p.  6.) 

24.  Sax.  J  curs  Cabkar,  son  probably  of  No. 
23, as  he  is  called  by  Appian  very  young  in  B.  a  47, 
and  is  not  therefore  likely  to  have  been  the  same  as 
the  preceding,  as  some  have  conjectured.  He  was  in 
the  army  of  the  groat  Caesar  in  ^pain  in  n.c.  49,  and 
was  sent  by  the  latter  as  ambassador  to  M.  Terentiut 
Varro.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Alexandrine  war, 
a.  c.  47,  Sex.  Caesar  was  placed  over  Syria,  where 
he  was  killed  in  the  following  year  by  his  own  sol- 
diers at  the  instigation  of  (  ncciliut  Unasus,  who 
had  revolted  against  the  dictator.  (Caes.  U.  C.  ii. 
20 ;  Hirt  B.  Alt*.  66 ;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  26  ;  Ap- 
pian, B.  C.  iii.  77 ;  compare  IIakki'r,  Cakcilu's.) 

C.  CAKSAR  and  L.  CAESAR,  the  sons  of  M. 
Vipsanius  Aprippa  and  Julia,  and  the  grandsons  of 
Augustus.  Cuius  was  horn  in  R.  c.  20  and  Lucius 
in  B.  c  17,  and  in  the  latter  year  they  were  both 
adopted  by  Augustui.  In  b.  c.  13,  Cuius,  who 
was  then  only  seven  years  of  age,  took  part  with 
other  patrician  youths  iu  the  Trojan  game  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  of  MarccUus  by  Augustus. 
In  B.  c.  8,  Cuius  accompanied  Tiberius  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Sigambri  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  military  exercises.  Augustus 
carefully  superintended  the  education  of  both  the 
youths,  but  they  early  shewed  signs  of  an  arrogant 
and  overbearing  temper,  and  importuned  their 
grandfather  to  bestow  upon  them  public  marks  of 
honour.  Their  requests  were  seconded  by  the 
entreaties  of  the  people,  and  granted  by  Augustus, 
who,  under  the  appearance  of  a  refusal,  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  grant  them  the  honours  they 
solicited.  Thus  they  were  declared  consuls  elect 
and  principet  juventutis  before  they  had  laid  aside 
the  dress  of  childhood.  Cains  was  nominated  to 
the  consulship  in  B.  c.  5,  but  was  not  to  enter 
upon  it  till  hve  years  afterwards.  He  assumed 
the  toga  virilis  iu  the  same  year,  and  his  brothel 
in  B.  i.  2. 
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Caius  was  sent  into  Asia  in  B.  c.  I,  where  he 
passed  his  consulship  in  the  following  year,  A.  n.  1. 
About  this  time  Phrantes  IV.,  king  of  Parthia, 
seized  upon  Armenia,  and  Caius  accordingly  pre- 
pared to  make  war  against  him,  but  the  Parthian 
king  gave  up  Armenia,  and  settled  the  terms  of 
pence  at  an  interview  with  Caius  on  an  island  in 
the  Euphrates,  (a.  d.  2.)  After  this  Caius  went 
to  take  possession  of  Armenia,  but  was  treacher- 
ously wounded  before  the  town  of  Artagera  in 
this  country.  Of  this  wound  he  never  recovered, 
and  died  some  time  afterwards  at  Limyra  in  Lycia, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  a.  d.  4.  His  brother 
Lucius  had  died  eighteen  months  previously,  on 
August  20th,  a.  d.  2,  at  Massilia,  on  his  way  to 
Spain.  Their  bodies  were  brought  to  Rome. 
Some  suspected  that  their  death  was  occasioned 
bv  their  step-mother  Li  via.  (Dion  Cass.  liv. 
8,"  18,  2C,  lv.  6,  9,  11,  12;  Zonar.  x.  p.  539 ; 
Suet.  Am/.  26,  56,  64,  65,  Tth.  12 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii. 
101,  102;  Tac  Ann.  i.  3,  ii.  4 ;  Floras,  iv.  12. 
§  42  ;  Lipis  Ancyrnnus.) 

C.  Caesar  married  Livia  or  Livilla,  the  daughter 
of  Antonia  [Antonia,  No.  6],  who  afterwards 
married  the  younger  Drusus,  but  he  left  no  issue. 
(Tac.  Ann,  iv.  40.)  L.  Caesar  was  to  have  married 
Aemilia  Lepida,  but  died  previously.  {Ann.  iii. 
23.)  There  are  several  coins  both  of  Caius  and 
Lucius :  their  portraits  are  given  in  the  one  an- 
nexed. (Eckhel,  vi.  p.  170.) 


C.  CAESAR  CALI'GULA.  [Caligula.] 
CAESA'RION,  the  son  of  Cleopatra,  originally 
called  Ptolcmaeus  as  an  Egyptian  prince,  was  boru 
soon  after  the  departure  of  Julius  Caesar  from 
Alexandria  in  a  c.  47,  and  probably  accompanied 
his  mother  to  Rome  in  the  following  year.  Cleo- 
patra  said  that  he  was  the  son  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  there  seems  little  doubt  of  this  from  the  time 
at  which  Caesnrion  was  born,  from  the  favourable 
reception  of  his  mother  at  Rome,  and  from  the 
dictator  allowing  him  to  be  called  after  his  own 
name.  Antonius  declared  in  the  senate,  doubtless 
after  Caesar's  death  and  for  the  purpose  of  annoy- 
ing Augustus,  that  the  dictator  had  acknowledged 
Caesarioti  as  his  son  ;  but  Oppiua  wrote  a  treatise 
to  prove  the  contrary. 

In  consequence  of  the  assistance  which  Cleopatra 
had  afforded  Dolabella,  she  obtained  from  the  tri- 
umvirs in  u.  c.  42  permission  for  her  son  Caesar  ion 
to  receive  the  title  of  king  of  Egypt,  In  B.  c.  34, 
Antony  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  king  of 
kings;  he  subsequently  called  him  in  his  will  the 
son  of  Caesar,  and  after  the  battle  of  Actium  (u.  c. 
31)  declared  him  and  his  own  son  Antyllus  to  be 
of  age.  When  everything  was  lost,  Cleopatra  sent 
Caesarion  with  great  treasures  by  way  of  Aethiopia 
to  India;  but  his  tutor  Rhodon  persuaded  him  to 
return,  alleging  that  Augustus  had  determined  to 
give  him  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  After  the  death 
of  his  mother,  he  was  executed  by  order  of  Augus- 
tus.   (Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  31,  xlix.  41,  L  1,  3,  li.  6; 


CAESARIUS. 

Suet  Cues.  52,  Ang.  17;  Plut  Cue*.  49,  Antom. 
54,  81,  82.) 

CAESARIUS,  ST.  (Kaurdfwior),  a  physician 
who  is  however  better  kuown  as  having  been  the 
brother  of  St  Gregory  Theologus.  He  was  born  of 
Christian  parents,  his  father  (whose  name  was  Gre- 
gory) being  bishop  of  Naziansus.  He  was  care- 
fully and  religiously  educated,  and  studied  at  Alex- 
andria, where  he  made  great  progress  in  geometry, 
astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  medicine.  He  after- 
wards embraced  the  medical  profession,  and  settled 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation, and  became  the  friend  and  physician  of  the 
emperor  Onstnntius,  a.  d.  337 — 360.  Upon  the 
accession  of  Julian,  Caesarius  was  tempted  by  the 
emperor  to  apostatize  to  paganism ;  but  he  refused, 
and  chose  rather  to  leave  the  court  and  return  to 
his  native  country.  After  the  death  of  Julian,  he 
was  recalled  to  court,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  emperors  Jovian,  Valens,  and  Valentinian,  by 
one  of  whom  he  was  appointed  quaestor  of  Bithy- 
nia.  At  the  time  of  the  earthquake  at  Nicaea,  he 
was  preserved  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  upon 
which  his  brother  St  Gregory  took  occasion  to 
write  a  letter  (which  is  still  extant  Ep.  20,  vol.  ii. 
p.  19,  ed.  Paris,  1840),  urging  upon  him  the  duty 
of  abandoning  all  worldly  cares,  and  giving  himself 
up  entirely  to  the  service  of  God.  This  be  had  long 
wished  to  do,  but  was  now  prevented  from  putting 
his  design  into  execution  by  his  death,  which  took 
place  a.  D.  369,  shortly  after  his  baptism.  His 
brother  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  on  the  occa- 
sion, which  is  still  extant  (Orat.  7,  vol.  i.  p.  198), 
and  from  which  the  preceding  particulars  of  his  life 
are  taken  ;  and  also  wrote  several  short  poems,  or 
epitaphs,  lamenting  his  death.  (Opera,  vol.  ii.  p. 
1110,  &c.)  There  is  extant  under  the  name  of 
Caesarius,  a  short  Greek  work,  with  the  title 
JI«wr«T,  Quaetlionet  TKndoyicae  el  Pkilotopiiuxte* 
which,  though  apparently  considered,  in  the  time 
of  Photius  (BibliodL  Ctxl.  210),  to  belong  to  the  bro- 
ther of  St  Gregory,  is  now  generally  believed  to  be 
the  work  of  some  other  person.  The  contents  of 
the  book  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title.  It 
has  been  several  times  published  with  the  works  of 
his  brother,  St  Gregory,  and  in  collections  of  the 
Fathers;  and  also  separately,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
August  VindeL  1626, 4to.  ed.  Elias  Ehinger.  The 
memory  of  St  Caesarius  is  celebrated  in  the  Rom- 
ish Church  on  Feb.  25.  {Acta  ihnctonti*,  Feb.  2% 
vol.  v.  p.  496,  &c. ;  Iwuubcc  BiUioth.  Vi»U/>.  vol. 
iv.  p.  66,  &c.,  ed.  Kollar ;  Fabric  DM.  Grtiec-  vol. 
viii.  pp.  435,  436.)  [W.  A.  G.) 

CAESARIUS,  a  distinguished  ecclesiastic  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  was  born  at  Chalons 
in  468,  devoted  his  youth  to  the  discipline  of  a 
monastic  life,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  Aries  in 
502.  He  presided  over  this  see  for  forty  years, 
during  which  period  he  was  twice  accused  of  trea- 
son, first  against  Alaric,  and  afterwards  against 
Theodoric,  but  upen  both  occasions  was  honourably 
acquitted.  He  took  an  active  share  in  the  delibe- 
rations of  several  councils  of  the  church,  and  gained 
peculiar  celebrity  by  his  strenuous  exertions  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Scmipelagian  doctrines, 
which  had  been  promulgated  about  a  century  be- 
fore by  Cassianus,  and  had  spread  widely  in  south- 
ern GauL  A  life  of  Caesarius,  which  however 
must  be  considered  rather  in  the  light  of  a  pane- 
gyric than  of  a  sober  biography,  was  composed  by 
his  friend  and  pupil,  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Toulou. 


CAESIA  GENS. 

Caesnrins  i*  the  author  of  two  treatises,  one  en- 
titled Regula  ail  Mouaokoe,  and  another  Hnjula 
ad  Ptnptsvs,  which,  together  with  three  Eskorta- 
ti»ne*  and  tome  opuscula,  will  be  found  in  the  8  th 
Toluroe  of  the  Bibliothec*  Patruro,  Leyden,  1677; 
and  were  printed  in  a  separate  volume,  with  the 
notes  of  Meyuardus,  at  Poitiers  (Petavium),  16*21, 
8vo.  His  chief  works,  however,  consist  of  ser- 
mons or  homilies.  Forty  of  these  were  published 
by  Cognatus,  At  Basic,  1*558,  4to.,  and  1569,  fol., 
and  are  included  in  the  Monumenta  SS.  Pntrum 
Orthodoxographa  of  Grynaeus,  Cologne,  1618,  fol. 
p.  1861  ;  a  collection  of  forty-six,  together  with 
some  smaller  tracts,  are  in  the  Uth  volume  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Patrum  referred  to  above;  and  the 
1 1  th  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Galland 
(Venice,  1776)  contains  fourteen  more,  first  brought 
to  light  by  Baluze  (Paris,  1699,  8vo.);  but,  be- 
sides these,  upwards  of  a  hundred  out  of  the  317 
discourses  falsely  attributed  to  Augustin  are  com- 
monly assigned  to  Caesarius.  (  Vila  S.  CaesarO, 
JCpuc.  Aretatensi*,  a  Cypriano,  ejut  IHxcipulo*  et 
Mariano  I'reJt.  et  Stepktmo  Diac.  eonneripta  duo- 
hut  /t&ri»,  in  the  Vila*  SS.  of  Surius,  27  August, 
p.  284.  See  also  Diaertatio  de  Vita  et  Scriptis 
S.  CaesarH,  Arelatensi*  Arckiep*,  by  Oudin  in  his 
Comment,  de  ScripU.  EccU*.  voL  i.  p.  1339 ;  in  ad- 
dition to  which,  Funccius,  De  Ineiii  el  Uecrepila 
Srvrctule  Linguae  Latinae,  cap.  vi.  §  viii.;  and  IWhr, 
GetcJtiekte  der  Romiacheu  Literal  urH  Suppl.  vol.  ii. 
p.  425.)  [W.R.] 

CAESE'NNIUS,  the  name  of  a  noble  Etruscan 
family  at  Tarquinii,  two  members  of  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  namely,  P.  Caesennius  and  Cae- 
srnnia,  first  the  wife  of  M.  Fulcinius,  and  after- 
wards  of  A.  Caecina.  (Cic  pro  Coecin.  4,  6,  10.) 
The  name  is  found  in  sepulchral  inscriptions. 
(Muller.  Etr*$ktr%  i.  p.  433.) 

CAESE'NNIUS  LENTO.  [Lknto.] 
CAESE'NNIUS  PAETU&  [Partus.] 
C.  CAE'SETIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  en- 
treated Caesar  to  pardon  Q.  Ligarius.  (Cic  pro 

P.  CAESE'TIUS,  the  quaestor  of  C.  Verres. 
(Cic  Verr.  iv.  65,  v.  25.) 

CAESE'TIUS  FLAVUS.  [Flavuh.] 
CAESE'TIUS  RUFUS.  [Runts.] 
CAE'SIA,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  a  translation 
of  the  Greek  ?AaMia*it,    (Terent,  Heaut.  v.  5, 
18;  Cic  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  30.)  [L.  S.J 

CAE'SIA  GENS,  plebeian,  does  not  occur  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  [Cakhius.] 

On  the  following  coin  of  this  gens,  the  obverse 
represents  the  head  of  a  youthful  god  brandish- 
ing an  arrow  or  spear  with  three  points,  who 
is  usually  supposed  from  the  following  passage  of 
A.  Gellius  (v.  12)  to  be  Apollo  Vciovis  :  M  Simu- 
lacrum dei  Veioris  sagittas  tenet,  quae  sunt 

videlicet  paratae  ad  nocendum.  Quaproptcr  eum 
deum  plerique  Apollinem  esse  dixerunUM  The 
two  men  on  the  reverse  are  Lares  :  between  them 
stands  a  dog,  and  above  them  the  head  of  Vulcan 
with  a  forceps.   (Eckhel,  y.  p.  156,  Ac) 
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CAESIA'NUS,  APRO'NIUS.  [Apruniu*, 
No.  3.] 

CAE'SIUS.  1.  M.  Caesius,  was  praetor  with 
C.  Licinius  Sacerdos  in  a.  c  75.  (Cic  Verr.  L  50.) 

2.  M.  Cabsius,  a  rapacious  farmer  of  tlie  tithes 
in  Sicily  during  the  administration  of  Verres,  b.  c. 
73,  Ac  (Cic  Verr.  iii  39,  43.) 

3.  L.  Caesius,  was  one  of  Cicero's  friends,  and 
accompanied  him  during  his  proconsular  adminis- 
tration of  Cilicuu  in  a.  r,  50.  (Ad  Quint.  Frat.  i.  1. 
§  4,  2.  §  2.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as 
the  Caesius  who  superintended  the  building  of  Q. 
Cicero's  villa  of  the  Manilianum.  (Ad  Quint.  Frat. 
iii.  1.  §§  1,  2.)  There  is  a  Roman  denarius  bear- 
ing the  name  L.  Caesius  (see  above),  but  whether 
it  belongs  to  our  L.  Caesius  or  not  cannot  be  ascer- 

4.  M.  Caesius,  of  Arpinum,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Cicero,  who  held  the  office  of  aedile  at  Arpinum, 
the  only  municipium  which  had  such  a  magistracy, 
in  B.  c  47.  (Cic  ad  Fum.  xiii.  1 1,  12.) 

5.  P.  Caesium,  a  Roman  eques  of  Ravenna,  re- 
ceived the  Roman  franchise  from  Cn.  Pompeius, 
the  father  of  Pompey  the  Great.  (Cic.  pro  liulb. 
22.)  There  is  a  letter  of  Cicero  (ad  Fum.  xiii.  51 ) 
addressed  to  P.  Caesius  (b  c.  47 ),  in  which  Cicero 
recommends  to  him  his  friend  P.  Messienus.  From 
the  manner  in  which  Cicero  there  speaks  (pro 
nostra  et  pro  patema  amicilia),  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  there  was  some  mistake  in  the  pracno- 
men,  and  as  if  the  letter  was  addressed  to  M. 
Caesius  of  Arpinum.  But  it  may  be,  that  there 
had  existed  a  friendship  between  Cicero  and  the 
father  of  Caesius,  of  which  beyond  this  allusion 
nothing  is  known. 

6.  Sex.  Caesius,  a  Roman  eques,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  (pro  Flaec.  28)  as  a  man  of  great 
honesty  and  integrity.  [I*  S.] 

T.  CAE'SIUS,  a  jurist,  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Servius  Sulpicius,  the  eminent  friend  of  Cicero. 
Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  tin.  $  44)  enumerates 
ten  disciples  of  Servius,  among  whom  T.  Caesius 
is  mentioned,  in  a  passage  not  free  from  the  inac- 
curacy of  expression  which  pervades  the  whole 
title  De  Orvjine  Juris.  His  words  are  these : 
u  Ab  hoc  (Servio)  plurimi  profecerunt :  fere  tamcn 
hi  libros  conscripserunt :  Alprnus  Varus,  A. 
Opilius,  T.  Caesium,  AupibiuhTucca,  Aukidius 
Nam usa,  Flavius  Priscus,  Atkium  Pacuvius, 
Labbo  Antiktius,  Labeonis  Antistii  pater,  Cinna, 
Puuticius  Gellius.  Ex  bis  decern  libros  octo 
conscripserunt,  quorum  omnes  qui  fuerunt  libri 
digesti  sunt  ab  Aufidio  Nam  una  in  centum  quadra- 
ginta  libros."  It  is  not  clear  from  this  account 
whether  (according  to  the  usual  interpretation  of 
the  passage)  only  eight  of  the  ten  were  authors,  or 
whether  (as  appears  to  be  the  more  correct  inter- 
pretation) all  the  ten  wrote  books,  but  not  more 
than  eight  wrote  books  which  were  digested  by 
Aufidius  Namusa.  In  the  computation  of  the 
eight,  it  is  probable  that  the  compiler  himself  was 
not  included.  T.  Caesius  is  nowhere  else  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  Digest,  but  u  Ofilius,  Cascelliu.% 
et  Servii  auditor**,  are  cited  Dig.  33.  tit.  4.  a  6. 
§  1,  and  the  phrase  Servii  auditures  occurs  also 
Dig.  83  tit.  7.  s.  12,  pr.,  and  Dig.  33.  tit  7.  s.  12, 
§  G.  In  Dig.  39.  tit.  3.  a  1.  $  fi,  where  Servii 
auctores  is  the  reading  of  the  Florentine  manu- 
script of  the  Digest,  Strrtni  audUvre*  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  conjectural  emendation.  Under  these 
names  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  eight  disciples 
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of  Serviy*,  or  rather  Namusa's  Digest  ot  their 
works,  is  reforn-d  to.  If  so,  it  is  likely  that  the 
eight  included  T.  Caesins,  and  did  not  include 
A.  Ofilius.  Dirk  wen  (Itcifratye  zur  Kunde  dt* 
Asms.  Rerhti,  p.  23,  n.  52,  et  p.  329),  who  thinks 
this  supposition  unnecessary,  does  not,  in  our 
opinion,  shake  its  probability.  Gellius  (vi.  5) 
quotes  the  words  of  a  treaty  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians  from  Alfenus,  M  in  libro  Diges- 
torunt  trigesimo  et  quarto,  Conjcctaneorum  [al. 
ConlectaneorumJ  an  tern  secundo."  As  it  is  known 
from  the  Florentine  Index,  that  Alfenus  wrote 
forty  books  Digestorum,  and  as  no  other  work  of 
his  is  elsewhere  mentioned,  it  has  bren  supposed 
that  the  Conjectanea  or  Conlectanea  cited  by  Gel- 
lius is  identical  with  the  compilation  of  Namusa 
in  which  were  digested  the  works  of  Scrrii  audi- 
tor**. It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
Florentine  Index  ordinarily  enumerates  those  works 
only  from  which  the  compiler  of  the  Digest  made 
extracts,  and  that  the  Roman  jurists  frequently 
inserted  the  same  passages  verbatim  in  different 
treatises.  That  the  latter  practice  was  common 
may  be  proved  by  glancing  at  the  inscriptions  of 
the  fragments  and  the  formulae  of  citation,  as  col- 
lected in  the  valuable  treatise  of  Ant  Augustinus, 
de  Nomimbu*  Propriu  Pandedarum,  For  ex- 
ample, in  Dig.  4.  tit  4.  a.  3.  1 1,  Ulpian  cites 
Celsus,  **  Epistolarum  libro  undecimo  et  Digesto- 
rum  secundo.*'  (Bert rand i,  Blot  UofUKtir^  \\.  13  ; 
Guil.  fimtii,  Vitite  JCiorum,  I  11.  §  9;  Zimmern, 
R.  R.  d.  i.  §  79.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

CAF/SIUS  BASSUS.  [Bassos.] 
CAE'SIUS  CORDUS.  [Cordus.] 
CAF/SIUS  NASI'CA.  [Narica.J 
CAE'SIUS  TAURI'NUS.  [Taurines.} 
CAESC/N I  A,  or  according  to  Dion  Cassius  (lix. 
23),  MILONIA  CAESONIA,  was  at  first  the 
mistress  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  emperor  I 
Caligula.  She  was  neither  handsome  nor  young 
when  Caligula  fell  in  love  with  her ;  but  she  was  a 
woman  of  the  greatest  licentiousness,  and,  at  the 
time  when  her  intimacy  with  Caligula  began,  she  was 
already  mother  of  three  daughters  by  another  man. 
Caligula  was  then  married  to  Lollia  Paullina, 
whom  however  he  divorced  in  order  to  marry 
Caesonia,  who  was  with  child  by  him,  a.  d.  38. 
According  to  Suetonius  {Cut.  25)  Caligula  married 
her  on  the  same  day  that  she  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter  (Julia  Drusilla) ;  whereas,  according  to 
Dion  Ca»sius,  this  daughter  was  born  one  month 
after  the  marriage.  Caesonia  contrived  to  preserve 
the  attachment  of  her  imperial  husband  down  to 
the  end  of  his  life  (Suet.  Cut.  33,  38 ;  Dion.  Cass, 
lix.  28);  but  she  is  said  to  have  effected  this  by 
iove-potions,  which  she  gave  him  to  drink,  and  to 
which  some  persons  attributed  the  unsettled  state 
of  Caligula's  mental  powers  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life.  Caesonia  and  her  daughter  were  put 
to  death  on  the  same  day  that  Caligula  was  mur- 
dered, a.  D.  41.  (Suet  Col.  59  ;  Dion  Cass.  lix. 
2«  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jttd.  xix.  2.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 
CAESONI'NUS.  [Pik>.) 
CAESONI'NUS,  SUl'LIUS,  was  one  of  the 
parties  accused  a.  d.  48,  when  Messalina,  the  wife 
of  Claudius,  went  so  far  in  contempt  of  her  hus- 
band as  to  marry  the  young  eques,  C.  Silius.  Ta- 
citus says,  that  Caesoninus  saved  his  life  through 
his  vices,  and  that  on  the  occasion  of  Messalina 's 
marriage  he  disgraced  himself  in  the  basest  mau- 
ue..  (Tac.  An*,  xi.  3«.N  [L.  S.J 
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M.  CAESO'NI  US,  one  of  the  jndices  at  Rome, 
ad  upright  man,  who  displayed  his  integrity  in  the 
inquiry  into  the  murder  of  Cluentius,  a.  c.  74, 
when  C.  Junius  presided  over  the  court  He  was 
aedile  elect  with  Cicero  in  B.  c  70,  and  conse- 
quently would  not  have  been  able  to  act  as  judex 
in  the  following  year,  as  a  magistrate  was  not 
allowed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  judex  during  his 
year  of  office.  This  was  one  rra»on  among  others 
why  the  friends  of  Vcrres  were  anxious  to  post- 
pone his  trial  till  a  c.  69.  The  praetorship  of 
Caesonius  is  not  mentioned,  but  he  must  have  ob- 
tained it  in  the  same  year  as  Cicero,  namely,  R.  c 
66,  as  Cicero  writes  to  Atticus  in  65,  that  there  was 
some  talk  of  Caesonius  becoming  a  candidate  with 
him  for  the  consulship.  (Cic  Fi-rr.  Act  i.  10  ; 
Pseudo-Ascon.  m  loe.;  Cic  ad  AU.  i.  I.)  This 
Caesonius  is  probably  the  one  whom  Cicero  speak* 
of  in  B.  c.  45.   (Ad  Att.  xii.  11.) 

CAESCNIUS  MA'XIMUS.  [Maximus.] 

L.  CAESULE'NUS,  a  Roman  orator,  who  was 
already  an  old  man,  when  Cicero  heard  him. 
Cicero  (Brut.  34)  calls  him  a  vulgar  man,  and 
adds,  that  he  never  heard  any  one  who  was  more 
skilful  in  drawing  suspicions  upon  persons,  and  in 
making  them  out  to  be  criminals.  He  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  many  low  persons  of  those 
times,  with  whom  accusation  was  a  regular  busi- 
ness. [ L.  S.J 

C.  CAETRO'NIUS,  legate  of  the  first  legion 
in  Germany  at  the  accession  of  Tiberius  in  a.  u. 
14.  A  mutiny  had  broken  out  among  the  soldiers, 
but  they  soon  repented,  and  brought  their  ring- 
leaders in  chains  before  C.  Caetruiiius,  who  tried 
and  punished  them  in  a  manner  which  had  never 
been  adopted  before,  and  must  be  considered  as  an 
usurpation  of  the  soldiery.  The  legions  (the  first 
and  twentieth)  met  with  drawn  swords  and  formed 
a  sort  of  popular  assembly.  The  accused  indivi- 
dual was  led  to  some  elevated  place,  so  as  to  be 
seen  by  all,  and  when  the  multitude  declared  him 
guilty,  he  was  forthwith  put  to  death.  This  sort 
of  court-martial  was  looked  upon  in  later  times  as 
a  welcome  precedent  (Tacit  Ann.  L  44;  Amminu. 
Marc  x  xix.  5.)  [L.  S.J 

CAFO  or  CAPIIO,  a  centurion  and  one  of 
Caesar's  veteran  soldier*,  was  a  xealous  supporter 
of  Antony  after  the  murder  of  Caesar  in  a.  c  44, 
and  is  accordingly  frequently  denounced  by  Cicero. 
(Phil.  viii.  3,  9,  x.  10,  xi.  5.) 

CAIANUS  or  GAIA'NUS  (ralanJr),  a  Greek 
rhetorician  and  sophist,  was  a  native  of  Arabia 
and  a  disciple  of  Apsines  and  Gadara,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperors  Maxi- 
mus  and  Gordianus.  He  taught  rhetoric  at  Bery  ins, 
and  wrote  several  works,  such  as  On  Syntax  (Tit pi 
ZwTdtfw*),  in  five  books,  a  System  of  Khetoric 
(T4x*V  'PrfTopiKj),  nnd  Declamations  (M<A«t<u); 
but  no  fragments  of  these  works  are  now  extant 
(Suida*,  «.  r.  ToioWt  ;  Eudoc  p.  100.)  [L.  S.J 

CAICUS  (KoI«rff),  two  mythical  personages, 
one  a  win  of  Occanus  and  Tethys  (Hesiod,  Tke»*f. 
343),  and  the  other  a  son  of  Hermes  and  Ocyrrhoe, 
who  threw  himself  into  the  river  Astraeua,  hence- 
forth called  Cuicus.   (Plut  de  Ft*r.  21.)    [L.  S.J 

CAIF/TA,  according  to  some  accounts,  the  nurse 
of  Aeneas  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  1;  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  442), 
and,  according  to  others,  the  nurse  of  Creusa  or 
Ascanius.  (Serv.  ad  Am.  L  c.)  The  promontory 
of  Caieta,  us  well  as  the  port  and  town  of  this 
name  on  the  western  conBt  of  Italy,  were  believed 
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to  have  been  called  after  her.  (Klausen,  Arneat  «. 
d.  I'enaL  p.  1044,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CAIUS  or  OA1US  (rrfwt).  1.  The  jurist 
[Gaius.] 

2.  A  Platonic  philosopher  who  is  mentioned  a* 
an  author  by  Porphyry  (  ViL  Plut.  14),  but  of  hit 
writing*  nothing  is  known.  Galen  (yoI.  vi.  p.  53*2, 
ed.  Paris)  states,  that  he  heard  the  disciples  of 
Crus,  from  which  we  must  infer  that  Caius  lived 
some  time  before  Galen. 

3.  A  Greek  rhetorician  of  uncertain  date.  Sto- 
bneus  has  preserved  the  titles  of,  and  given  extracts 
from,  six  of  his  declamations.  (Stobaeus,  FlorUeg. 
vol.  i.  pp.  89,  266,  vol.  iii.  pp.  3, 29, 56,  &o,  104, 
135,  305,  Ac) 

4.  A  preabyter  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who  lived 
about  a.  D.  310.  He  wna  at  a  later  time  elected 
bishop  of  the  gentiles,  which  probably  means,  that 
he  received  a  commiraion  as  a  missionary  to  some 
heathen  people,  and  the  power  of  superintending 
the  churches  that  might  be  planted  among  them. 
(PhoL  Cod.  48.)  While  he  was  yet  at  Rome  he 
engaged  in  the  celebrated  disputation  with  Proclus, 
the  champion  of  the  Montanist  heresy,  and  he  sub- 
sequently published  the  whole  transaction  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue.  ( Euseb.  //.  E.  ii.  25,  iii.  23, 
vi.  20.)  He  also  wrote  a  work  against  the  heresy 
of  Artemon,  and  a  third  work,  called  Aatvpu4ot% 
appears  likewise  to  have  been  directed  against 
Artemon.  (Euseb.  //.  E.  v.  28  ;  com  p.  Theodore  t 
//.  E.  iv.  21.)  Caius  is  further  called  by  Photius 
the  author  of  a  work  TIspl  ttji  warrot  ovaiai, 
which  some  consider  to  be  the  same  as  the  work 
n*pl  tov  wvuniu  which  is  still  extant,  and  is 
usually  ascribed  to  Hippolytns.  He  denied  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  the  work  of  St  Paul, 
and  accordingly  counted  only  1 3  genuine  epistles  of 
that  apostle.  (Cave,  Hut.  'lM.  i.  p  65 ;  Fabricius, 
JJM.  (.rote,  x.  p.  693,  &c)  IL.  S.] 

CAIUS  CAESAR  [Calioula.] 
CALABER.  IQuinttx  Smyrna Bt'a.] 
CALACTl'NUS.  |Ca«ciliU8  Calactinub.] 
C A'LAM  IS  (KdAa^uf  ),  a  statuary  and  embosser, 
whose  birth-place  and  age  are  not  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  ancient  authors.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Phidias,  for  he 
executed  a  statue  of  Apollo  Alexicacos,  who  was 
believed  to  have  stopped  the  plague  at  Athens. 
(Paus.  i.  3.  i  3.)  Besides  he  worked  at  a  chariot, 
which  Dinomenes,  the  son  of  Hiero,  caused  to  be 
made  by  Onatas  in  memory  of  his  father'*  victor}* 
at  Olympia.  (Pans.  vi.  12.  §  1,  viiL  42.  ft  4.) 
This  chariot  was  consecrated  by  Dinomenes  after 
Hiero  s  death  (a,  c.  467),  and  the  plague  at  Athens 
ceased  B.  c.  429.  The  38  years  between  these  two 
dates  may  therefore  safely  be  taken  as  the  time  in 
which  Calamis  flourished.  (Sillig,  VaL  Art.  s.  v.) 
Calamis  was  one  of  the  most  diligent  artists  of  all 
antiquity.  He  wrought  statues  in  brouxe,  stone, 
gold,  and  ivory,  and  was,  moreover,  a  celebrated 
embosser.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  12.  s.  15,  xxxvi. 
4.  s.  3.)  Besides  the  Apollo  Alexicacos,  which 
was  of  metal(Sillig,  CaL  Art.  p.  1 1 7),  there  existed 
a  maible  statue  of  Apollo  in  the  Servilian  gardens 
in  Rome  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvL  4,  5),  and  a  third 
bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  30  cubits  high,  which 
Lucullus  carried  to  Rome  from  the  Illyrian  town 
Apollonia.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  319.)  A  beardless  As- 
clepios  in  gold  and  ivory,  a  Nike,  a  Zeus  Ammon 
(consecrated  by  Pindar  at  Thebes),  a  Dk-nysos,  an 
Aphrodite,  an  Alcmcne,  and  a  Sosandra,  are  men- 
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tioned  as  works  of  Odium*.  Besides  the  ttatue* 
of  gods  aixl  mort-ds  he  also  represented  animals, 
especially  hor*es,  for  which  he  was  very  celebrated. 
(Plin.  //.  A',  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  Cicero  gives  the 
following  opinion  of  the  style  of  Calamis,  which 
was  probably  borrowed  from  the  Greek  authors : — 
**  Quit  enim  eorum,  qui  baec  minora  animadver* 
tunt,  non  intelligit,  Canachi  signa  rigidiora  esse, 
quam  ut  imitentur  veritatem?  Calamidis  dura 
ilia  quidem,  sed  tamen  molliora  quam  Canachi, 
nondum  Myronis  sntis  ad  veritatem  adducta.** 
(Jirut.  18;  comp.  QuintiL  xii  10.)       [W.  I.] 

CA  LAM  PTES  (KaAafUTt|»),  an  Attic  hero, 
who  is  mentioned  only  by  Demosthenes  (/JeGt- 
ron.  p.  270),  and  is  otherwise  entirely  unknown. 
Comp.  Hesych.  and  Suid.  s.  r.  KoAo^twi.)  The 
commentators  on  l»emosthencs  have  endeavoured  in 
various  ways  to  gnin  a  definite  notion  of  Catamite*: 
some  think  that  Calami tes  is  a  false  reading  for 
Cyamites,  and  others  tliat  the  name  is  a  mere  epi- 
thet, and  that  larrp6s  is  understood.  According  to 
the  latter  view.  Catamites  would  be  a  hero  of  the 
art  of  surgery,  or  a  being  well  skilled  in  handling 
the  xiXa^tos  or  reed  which  was  used  in  dressing 
fractured  arms  and  legs.  Others  again  find  in 
Catamites  the  patron  of  the  art  of  writing  and  of 
writing  masters.  (Comp.  Jahn,  Jukiit.fur  J'kilut. 
u.  Pued.  for  1838.)  IL.S.] 

CA'LANUS  (KdAoyot),  one  of  the  so  cahVd 
gymno*ophi»ts  of  India,  who  followed  the  Mace- 
donian army  from  Taxila  at  thedesire  of  Alexander 
the  (  ■rent ;  but  when  he  was  taken  ill  afterwards, 
he  refused  to  change  his  mode  of  living,  and  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  Bufferings  of  human  life 
altogether,  he  solemnly  burnt  himself  on  a  pyre  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  Macedonian  army, 
without  evincing  any  svmptom  of  pain.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  vii.  2,  Ace;  Aelian,  V.  H.  ii.  41,  v.  6 ;  Pint. 
Alex.  69;  Strab.  xv.  p.  686 ;  Diod.  xvii.  107 ; 
Atnen.  x.  p.  437  ;  Lucian,  Dt  M.  J'erty.  25  ; 
Ciu  Turn-,  ii.  22,  De  DmmU.  i.  22,  30 ;  Vat.  Max. 
L  8.  Ext.  10.)  His  real  name  was,  according  to 
Plutarch  (Alex.  65),  Splrinea.  and  he  received  the 
name  Calanus  among  the  Greeks,  because  in 
saluting  persons  he  used  the  form  tta\i  instead  of 
the  Greek  xa*f*-  What  Plutarch  here  calls  k*x4 
is  probably  the  Sanscrit  form  ou/ydwi,  which  is 
commonly  used  in  addressing  a  person,  and  signi- 
fies good,  just,  or  distinguished.  Josephus  (a 
Ajnon.  L  p.  484)  states,  that  all  the  Indian  philo- 
sophers were  called  KdAat-tM,  but  this  statement  is 
without  any  foundation,  and  is  probably  a  mere 
invention.  (Lassen,  in  the  Hheut.  Mtueum.  /iir 
/'kilo/,  i.  p.  176.)  [L.  S.] 

CALAS  or  CALLAS  (KdAof,  KrfAAas).  I.  Son 
of  the  traitor  llnrpalus  of  Elimiotis,  and  first  cousin 
to  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia,  held  a  command  in  the 
army  which  Philip  sent  into  Asia  under  Parmenion 
and  Attains,  b.  c.  336,  to  further  his  cause  among 
the  Greek  cities  there.  In  a  c.  335.  Galas  was 
defeated  in  a  battle  in  the  f  road  by  Memnon,  the 
Rhodian,  but  took  refuge  in  Khaetcum.  (Diod. 
xvi.  91,  xvii.  7.)  At  the  battle  of  the  Granicus, 
a.  c.  334,  be  led  the  Tbessalian  cavalry  in  Alex- 
ander's army,  and  was  appointed  by  him  in  the 
same  year  to  the  satrapy  of  the  Lesser  or  Helles- 
pontine  Phrygia,  to  which  Paphlagonia  was  soon 
after  added.  (Arr.  Anab.  i.  p.  14,  e.,  ii.  p.  31, 
d.;  Curt  iii.  1.  §  24;  Diod.  xvii.  17.)  After 
this  we  do  not  hear  of  Calas :  it  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  he  died  before  the  treason  and  flight  of 
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kiit  father  in  325  [Hakpalus],  as  wc  know  from 
Arrian  that  Dcmarchus  succeeded  him  in  the 
satrapy  of  the  Hellespnntine  Pbrygia  during  Alex- 
ander's life- time.  (See  Droysen,  Getch.  der  Nachf. 
Alex.  p.  68,  note  29 ;  Thirlwall's  G'reeor,  voL  viL 
p.  179,  note  2.) 

2.  One  of  Cassander's  generals,  whom  he  sent 
with  a  portion  of  his  forces  to  keep  Polysperchon 
employed  in  Perrhaebia,  while  he  himself  made 
his  way  to  Macedon  to  take  vengeance  on  Olyra- 

Eias,  b.  c  317.  Calas  by  bribes  induced  many  of 
is  opponent's  soldiers  to  desert  him,  and  blockaded 
Polysperchon  himself  in  Naxium,  a  town  of  Per- 
rhaebia, whence,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Olym- 
pias,  he  escaped  with  a  few  attendants,  and  took 
refuge  together  with  Acacides  in  Aetolia,  a.  c.  316. 
(Diod.  xix.  3.5,  36,  52.)  [R  R] 

CA  LAWN  US,  A.  ATI'LI US,  a  distinguished 
Roman  general  in  the  first  Punic  war,  who  was 
twice  consul  and  once  dictator.  His  first  consul- 
ship falls  in  a.  c.  258,  when  he  obtained  Sicily  as 
his  province,  according  to  Polybius  (i.  24),  to- 
gether with  his  colleague  C.  Sulpicius  Paterculus 
but  according  to  other  authorities  alone,  to  conduct 
the  war  against  the  Carthaginians.  He  first  took 
the  town  of  Hippana,  and  afterwards  the  strongly 
fortified  Myttistratum,  which  he  laid  in  ashes. 
(Zonar.  riii.  11,  where  he  is  erroneously  called 
Latin  us  instead  of  Calatinus.)  Immediately  after 
he  attacked  Camorina,  but  during  the  siege  he  fell 
into  an  ambush,  and  would  hare  perished  with  his 
army,  had  it  not  been  for  the  generous  exertions 
of  a  tribune  who  is  commonly  called  Calpumius 
Flamma,  though  his  name  is  not  the  same  in  all 
authorities.  (Liv.  EpiL  17,xxiL60;  Plin.  H.N. 
xxiL  6;  Oros.  iv.  8  ;  Floras  ii.  2.  §  13,  who 
erroneously  calls  Atilius  Calatinus  dictator ; 
Aurel.  Vict  De  Vir.  JUtutr.  39;  Gell.  iii.  7; 
Frontin.  Stratag.  iv.  5.  §  10.)  After  his  escape 
from  this  danger,  he  conquered  Camorina,  Eiina, 
Pre  pan  una,  and  other  places,  which  had  till  then 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  he  made  an  attack 
upon  Lipara,  where  the  operations  were  continued 
by  his  successor.  On  his  return  to  Home  he 
was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  In  B.  c.  254  he 
was  invested  with  the  consulship  a  second  time. 
Shortly  before  this  event  the  Romans  had  lost 
nearly  their  whole  fleet  in  n  storm  off  cape  Pa- 
chynum,  but  Atilius  Calatinus  and  his  colleague 
Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina  built  a  new  fleet  of 
220  ships  in  the  short  space  of  three  months,  and 
both  the  consuls  then  sailed  to  Sicily.  The  main 
event  of  that  year  was  the  capture  of  Panormus. 
(Polyb.  L  38;  Zonar.  viii.  14.)  In  B.  c.  249 
Atilius  Calatinus  was  appointed  dictator  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  Sicily  in  the 
place  of  Claudius  Olycia.  But  nothing  of  im- 
portance was  accomplished  during  his  dictatorship, 
which  is  remarkable  only  for  being  the  first  in- 
stance in  Roman  history  of  a  dictator  commanding 
an  army  out  of  Italy.  (Liv.  Epit.  19;  Suet 
7V6er.  2;  Zonar.  viii.  15;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  17.') 
Several  years  later,  in  a.  c  241,  he  was  chosen  as 
mediator  between  the  proconsul  C.  LutatiusCatulus 
and  the  praetor  Q.  Valerius,  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  had  the  right  to  claim  a  triumph,  and  he  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  proconsul.  (VaL  Max.  iL 
A.  §  2.)  Beyond  the  fact  that  he  built  a  temple 
of  Spes  nothing  further  is  known  about  him.  (Cic 
VeLHf.  il  11,  De  Nat.  Deor.  iL  23 ;  Tacit  Amu 


ii.  49  ;  comp.  Liv.  xxiv.  47,  xxv.  7.)  A.  Atiliu 
Calatinus  was  a  man  highly  esteemed  both  by  hi* 
contemporaries  and  by  posterity,  and  his  tomb 
was  adorned  with  the  inscription  M  unum  hunc 
plurimae  consentiunt  gentes  populi  primariunt 
fuisse."  (Ck.  De  Seneei.  17,  De  Finih.  ii.  35,  pro 
Flame.  25.)  [L.S.  J 

CALA'VIUS,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
Campanian  family  or  gens.  In  conjunction  with 
some  other  Campnnians,  the  Calavii  are  said  to 
have  set  fire  to  various  parts  of  Rome,  B.  c.  211, 
in  order  to  avenge  themselves  for  what  the 
Companions  had  suffered  from  the  Romans.  A 
slave  of  the  Calavii  betrayed  the  crime,  and  the 
whole  family,  together  with  their  slaves  who  had 
been  accomplices  in  the  crime,  were  arrested  and 
punished.    (Liv.  xxvi.  27.) 

1,  2.  Noviua  Calaviuh  and  Oviua  Calavius 
are  mentioned  as  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy 
which  broke  out  at  Capua  in  a  c.  314.  C  Mae- 
nius  was  appointed  dictator  to  coerce  the  insur- 
gents, and  the  two  Calavii,  dreading  the  conse- 
quences of  their  conspiracy,  are  believed  to  liave 
mode  away  with  themselves.    (Liv.  ix.  26.) 

3.  Ofilius  Cala vitro,  son  of  Ovius  Calavius, 
was  a  man  of  great  distinction  at  Capua,  and  when 
in  B.  c.  321  the  Companians  exulted  over  the  de- 
feat of  the  Romans  at  Caudium,  and  believed  that 
their  spirit  was  broken,  Ofilius  Calavius  taught  his 
fellow-citizens  to  look  at  the  matter  in  another 
lijlht  and  advised  them  to  be  on  their  guard. 
(Liv.  ix.  7.) 

4.  Pacuvius  Calavius,  a  contemporary  of 
Hannibal,  and  a  man  of  great  popularity  and  in- 
fluence, who,  according  to  the  Roman  accounts, 
acquired  his  power  by  evil  arts,  and  sacrificed 
everything  to  gratify  his  ambition  and  love  of 
dominion.  In  B.  c.  217,  when  Hannibal  had 
gained  his  victory  on  lake  Tratiinenus,  Pacuvius 
Calavius  happened  to  be  invested  with  the  chief 
magistracy  at  Capua.  He  had  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  people  of  Capua,  who  were 
hostile  towards  the  senate,  intended  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Hannibal  to  murder  all  the  senators,  and 
surrender  the  town  to  the  Carthaginians.  In 
order  to  prevent  this  and  to  secure  his  ascen- 
dancy over  both  patties,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
following  stratagem.  He  assembled  the  senate 
and  declared  against  a  revolt  from  Rome  ;  first 
because  he  was  connected  with  the  Romans  by 
marriage,  hu  own  wife  being  a  daughter  of  Ap- 
piua  Claudius,  and  one  of  his  daughters  married  to 
a  Roman.  He  then  revealed  to  the  senate  the 
intentions  of  the  people,  and  declared  that  he 
would  save  the  senators  if  they  would  entrust 
themselves  to  him.  Fear  induced  the  senators  to 
do  as  he  desired.  He  then  shut  all  the  senators  up 
in  the  senate-house,  and  had  the  doors  well 
guarded,  so  that  no  one  could  leave  or  enter  the 
edifice.  Upon  this  he  assembled  the  people,  told 
them  that  all  the  senators  were  his  prisoners,  and 
advised  them  to  subject  each  senator  to  a  trial, 
but  before  executing  one,  to  elect  a  better  and 
juster  one  in  his  stead.  The  sentence  of  death 
was  easily  pronounced  upon  the  first  senator  that 
was  brought  to  trial,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
elect  a  better  one.  The  disputes  about  a  successor 
grew  fierce,  and  the  people  at  last  grew  tired  and 
were  disgusted  with  their  own  proceedings,  which 
led  to  no  results.  They  accordingly  ordered  that 
the  old  senators  should  retain  their  dignity  and 
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be  liberated.  Calavius,  who  by  this  stratagem  had 
laid  the  senators  under  great  obligation*  to  himself 
and  the  popular  party,  not  only  brought  about  a 
i>*concilintioii  between  the  people  and  the  senate, 
but  secured  to  himself  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
republic,  which  he  employed  to  induce  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Hannibal.  After 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  in  b.  a  216,  Hannibal  took  up 
hi*  winter-quarters  at  Capua.  Perolla,  the  son  of 
Calavius,  foul  been  the  strongest  opponent  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  had  sided  with  Decius  Magi  us 
but  his  father  obtained  his  pardon  from  Hannibal, 
who  even  invited  father  and  son  to  a  great  en- 
tertainment which  he  gave  to  the  most  distin- 
guished Companions.  Hut  Perolla  could  not 
conquer  his  hatred  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
went  to  the  repast  armed  with  a  sword,  intending 
to  murder  Jlanuibal.  When  Pacuvius  Calavius 
left  the  banquet-room,  his  son  followed  him  and 
told  him  of  his  plan ;  but  the  father  worked  upon 
the  young  man's  feelings,  and  induced  him  to 
abandon  hie  bloody  design.  (Liv.  xxiii.  2 — 4, 
8,9.)  IL.S.] 

CALA'VIUS  SABI'NUS.  [Sabinus.] 

CALCH  AS  (Ka>x«),  »  ™n  of  Theater  of  My- 
cenae or  Megara,  was  the  wisest  soothsayer  among 
the  Greeks  at  Troy.  (Horn.  //.  i.  69, xiii.  70.) 
He  foretold  the  Greeks  the  duration  of  the  Trojan 
war,  even  before  they  sailed  from  Aulis,  and  while 
they  were  engaged  in  the  war  he  explained  to  them 
the  cause  of  the  anger  of  Apollo.  (//.  ii.  322 ;  Ov. 
Met.  xii.  19,  Ac,;  Hygin.  Fab.  97;  Paus.  L  43. 
§  I.)  An  oracle  had  declared  that  Catenas  should 
die  if  he  should  meet  with  a  soothsayer  superior  to 
himself ;  and  this  came  to  pass  at  Clares,  for  Cal- 
chas  met  the  famous  soothsayer  Mopsua  in  the 
grove  of  the  Clarian  Apollo,  and  was  defeated  by 
him  in  not  being  able  to  state  the  number  of  figs 
on  a  wild  fig-tree,  or  the  number  of  pigs  which  a 
sow  was  going  to  give  birth  to— things  which 
Mopsus  told  with  perfect  accuracy.  Hereupon, 
Calchas  is  said  to  have  died  with  grief.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  642,  Ac.,  668 ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  427, 980.) 
Another  story  about  his  death  runs  thus  :  a  sooth- 
sayer saw  Calchas  planting  some  vines  in  the  grove 
of  Apollo  near  Grynium,  and  foretold  him  that  he 
would  never  drink  any  of  the  wiue  produced  by 
them.  When  the  grafies  had  grown  ripe  and  wine 
was  made  of  them,  Calchas  invited  the  soothsayer 
among  his  other  guests.  Even  at  the  moment 
when  Calchas  held  the  cup  of  wine  in  his  hand, 
the  soothsayer  repeated  his  prophecy.  This  excited 
Calchas  to  such  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  he  dropped 
the  cup  and  choked.  (Serv.  ad  Viry.  Edoy.  vi.  72.) 
A  third  tradition,  lastly,  slates  that,  when  Calchas 
disputed  with  Mopsus  the  administration  of  the 
oracle  at  Claros,  he  promised  victory  to  Amphima- 
chus,  king  of  the  Lycians,  while  Mopsus  said  that 
he  would  not  be  victorious.  The  latter  prophecy 
was  fulfilled ;  and  Calchas,  in  his  grief  at  this  de- 
feat, put  an  end  to  his  life.  (Conon,  SartxU.  6.) 
Respecting  the  oracle  of  Calchas  in  Dnunia,  see 
Diet  if  AhL  u  v.  Omentum.  [L.  S.] 

C  ALU  US,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  plebeian 
Caelia  gens.  The  word  caldus  is  a  shortened 
form  of  ca/idus,  and  hence  Cicero  (de  Intent,  ii.  9) 
says  "  aUquem  Caldum  vocari,  quod  teroerario  et 
repentino  consilio  sit" 

I.  C.  Caklius  Caldur,  a  contemporary  of  L. 
Crassus,  the  orator.    No  member  of  his  family  I 
Lad  yet  obtained  any  of  the  great  offices,  but  he  | 


succeeded  in  raising  himself  by  his  activity  and 
eloquence,  though  his  powers  as  an  orator  do  not 
nppcnr  to  have  been  very  great.  After  having 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  the  quaestorsliip 
(Cic.  pro  Flaw.  21),  he  was  elected  in  B.  c.  107, 
tribune  of  the  plebs.  His  tribuneship  is  remark- 
able frra  lex  tabellaria,  which  was  directed  against 
the  legate  C.  Popillius,  and  which  ordained  that  in 
the  coiirts  of  justice  the  votes  should  be  given  by 
means  of  tablets  in  cases  of  high  treason.  Cicero 
(De  Jjfp.  iii.  16)  states,  that  Caldus  regretted, 
throughout  his  life,  having  proposed  this  law,  as  it 
did  injury  to  the  republic.  In  b.  c.  94,  he  was 
made  consul,  together  with  L.  Doraitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  in  preference  to  a  competitor  of  very  high 
rank,  though  ho  himself  was  a  novus  homo :  and 
after  his  consulship  he  obtained  Spain  as  his  pro- 
vince, as  is  usually  inferred  from  coins  of  the  gens 
Caelia  which  bear  his  name,  the  word  His  (pauia) 
and  the  figure  of  a  boar,  which  Eckhel  refers  to  the 
town  of  Clunia.  (One  of  these  coins  is  figured  in 
the  Diet,  of  AnL  $.  v.  Epmlones.)  During  the  civil 
war  between  Man  us  and  Sulla,  &  c  83,  Caldus  was 
a  steady  supporter  of  the  Marian  party,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Carrinas  and  Brutus,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevent  Pompey  from  leading  his  legions  to  Sulla. 
But  as  the  three  did  not  act  in  unison,  Potii|K-y 
made  an  attack  upon  the  army  of  Brutus  and 
routed  it,  whereby  the  plan  of  Caldus  was  com- 
pletely thwarted.  (Cic.  de  Orxit.  i.  25,  lirut.  4.\ 
in  Verr.  v.  70,  de  Petit.  Com.  3,  pro  Murm.  8 ; 
J.  Obsequens,  111;  Ascon.  A ryum.  in  Cornel,  p. 
57,  ed.  Orelli ;  Plut  1'omp.  7  ;  Cic.  ad  Alt.  x.  12, 
14  — 16,  de  Orat.  ii.  64 ;  ad  llerenn.  ii.  1 3, 
though  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Caelius  men- 
tioned in  the  last  two  passages  is  the  same  as  C 
Caelius  Caldus  or  not ;  comp.  Eckhel,  v.  p.  175  ) 

2.  C.  Caklius  Caldur,  a  son  of  L.  Caelius 
Caldus,  and  a  grandson  of  No.  1,  was  appointed 
quaestor  in  B.  c  50,  in  Cilicia,  which  was  then 
under  the  administration  of  Cicero.  When  Cicero 
departed  from  the  province,  he  left  the  administra- 
tion in  the  hands  of  Caldus,  although  be  was  not 
fit  for  such  a  post  either  by  his  age  or  his  charac- 
ter.  Among  the  letters  of  Cicero,  there  is  one 
{ad  Fam.  ii.  19)  addreKScd  to  Caldus  at  the  time 
when  he  was  quaestor  designatus.  (Cic.  oil  Fam. 
ii.  15,  ad  Att.  vL  2,  4 — 6,  vii.  1.) 

3.  Caldus,  the  last  member  of  the  family  who 
occurs  in  history.  He  was  one  of  the  Romans 
who  were  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans  in  the 
defeat  of  Varus,  a.  d.  9,  and  seeing  the  cruel  tor- 
tures which  the  barbarians  inflicted  upon  the  pri- 
soners, he  grasped  the  cliains  in  which  he  was  fet- 
tered and  dashed  them  against  his  own  head  with 
such  force,  that  he  died  on  the  spot.  (VelL  Put. 
ii.  120.) 

The  name  Caldus  occurs  on  several  coins  of  the 
Caelia  gens.  One  of  the  most  important  is  given, 
as  is  mentioned  above,  in  the  Diet.  tf  AnL  [L.S.J 


CALE'CAS,  JOANNES  O-dWijt  KaArfitat), 
was  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  A.  o.  1333ta 
to  1347.    (Cantacu*. //«r.  Byz.  iii.  21.)    He  was 
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a  natiTe  of  the  town  of  Apri  or  Aprus  in  Thrace, 
and  before  he  was  made  patriarch  he  held  a  high 
ecclesiastical  office  at  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Andronicus.  He  delivered  a  great  numberof  homi- 
lies at  Constantinople,  which  created  greut  sensa- 
tion in  their  time,  nnd  sixty  of  which  are  said  to 
be  still  extant  in  MS.  But  only  two  of  them 
have  been  published  by  Grester  (De  Cruet,  it 
p.  1363,  &c,  and  1477,  Ac),  and  the  latter  under 
the  erroneous  name  of  Philotheus.  (Cave,  Hist. 
Lit.  iL  p.  497,  Ac,  cd.  Lond. ;  Fabric.  Bill. 
O'raec.  xi.  p.  591,  Ac.)  [L.  S.J 

CALE'CAS,  MANUEL  (MavowjA  KoA^ai), 
n  relative  of  Joannes  Calccas,  appears  to  have 
lived  about  a.  d.  1360,  as  he  combated  the  doc- 
trines of  Palamas.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  monk 
of  the  Dominican  order,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  works.  Though  he  himself  was  a  Greek, 
he  wrote  against  the  Greek  church  and  in  favour 
of  that  of  Rome,  for  which  he  is,  of  course,  highly 
praised  by  tho  ndhercnts  of  the  Roman  church. 
The  following  list  contains  those  of  his  works 
which  are  published  :  —  1.  "  Libri  iv  ad  versus 
errores  Graccorum  de  Proccssione  Spiritns  Sancti." 
The  Greek  original  has  not  yet  been  printed,  but 
a  Latin  translation  was  made  at  the  command  of 
Pope  Martin  V.  by  Ainbrosius  Camaldulensis,  and 
was  edited  with  a  commentary  by  P.  Stenartiua, 
Ingolstadt,  1616,  4to.  A  reprint  of  this  transla- 
tion is  contained  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  vol.  xxvi. 
p.  382,  Ac,  ed.  Lugdun.  2.  "  De  Essentia  et 
Opcratione  Dei "  (»«pl  otolas  Kal  irrpyt(as),  was 
edited  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes  by  Com- 
befisius,  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  Auctariuin  Novissimum 
Bibl.  Pair.  pp.  1—67,  ed.  Paris,  1672,  fol.  This 
work  is  directed  against  tho  heresies  of  Palamas, 
and  was  approved  by  the  synod  of  Constantinople 
of  1351.  3.  "  Dc  Fide  deque  Principiis  Cntholicae 
Fidei"  (irtpl  irlartus  kc&  wtpl  ?vn>  d+> x<»y  koBo- 
Ktxris  wlartwt).  This  work,  consisting  of  ten 
chapters,  was  edited  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
notes  by  Combefisius,  in  his  Auctariuin  mentioned 
above,  ii.  pp.  174 — 285.  The  Latin  translation  u 
reprinted  in  the  Bibl.  Patr.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  345,  &c, 
ed.  Lugdun.  About  ten  more  of  his  works  are 
extant  in  MS-,  but  have  never  yet  been  published. 
(Wharton's  Append,  to  Cure'*  Hist.  Lit.  j.  p.  55, 
4c.;  Fabric.  Uibliolh.  Graec.  xi.  p.  453,  Ac.)  [L.S.J 

CALENUS.  [Olknus.] 

CALE'NUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Fufia 
gens,  is  probably  derived  from  Cales,  a  municipium 
in  Campania ;  but  whether  the  name  merely  indi- 
cated the  origin  of  the  family,  or  whether  the  first 
who  bore  it,  derived  it  from*  having  conquered  the 
town  of  Calcs  is  uncertain,  though  the  latter  is  the 
more  probable  supposition.  The  name  occurs  on 
a  coin  of  the  Fufia  gens.  (Eckhcl,  v.  p.  220,  ice.) 

1.  Q.  Fupirs  Calknts  is  mentioned  only  by 
Cicero  (Philip,  viii.  4)  as  one  who  thought,  that 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  was  the  greatest  man 
in  the  republic,  because  he  had  delivered  the  state 
from  the  obnoxious  Tib.  Gracchus.  From  this 
sentiment  it  may  be  inferred,  thut  Fufius  Culenus 
occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  public  land. 

2.  Q.  Furies  Q.  r.  C.  n.  Calknus,  son  of  No. 
1,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.  c.  61,  and  patro- 
nized P.  Clodius,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  save 
from  condemnation  for  his  violation  of  the  myste- 
ries of  the  Bona  Dea.  With  this  view  he  pro- 
posed a  law,  that  Clodius  should  not  be  tried  by 
special  judges,  but  bj  the  ordinary  court  This 


bill  was  supported  by  Q.  Hortensius,  though  he 
thought  it  impossible  that  Clodius  should  be  ac- 
quitted. However  the  law  was  passed,  and  Fufius 
Calenus  gained  his  end.  In  H  c  59,  he  wa* 
elected  praetor  by  the  influence  of  Caesar,  in 
whose  cause  he  continued  to  be  very  active  ever 
afterwards.  Jn  this  year  he  carried  a  law,  that 
each  of  the  three  classes  of  judges,  senators,  equite*. 
and  tribuni  aerarii,  should  give  their  votes  sepa- 
rately, so  that  it  might  always  be  seen  in  what 
way  each  of  them  voted.  Being  generally  known 
as  the  tool  of  Caesar,  he  also  shared  in  the  hatred 
which  the  latter  drew  upon  himself,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly treated,  says  Cicero  (ad  Att.  ii.  18),  with 
contempt  and  hisses  by  all  the  good  citizens. 

In  &  c  52,  Calenus  is  stated  to  have  supported 
the  Clodian  party  after  Clodius  had  been  murdered 
by  Milo,  and  in  the  year  following  we  find  him 
as  legate  of  Caesar  in  Gaul.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  in  B.  c.  49,  Calenus  hastened  in  the 
month  of  March  to  meet  Caesar  at  Brundutium, 
and  on  his  journey  thither  he  called  upon  Cicero 
at  his  Formian  Villa,  on  which  occasion  he  called 
Pompey  a  criminal,  and  charged  the  senate  with 
levity  and  folly.  (Cic  ad  Att.  ix.  5.)  When 
Caesar  afterwards  went  to  Spain,  Calenus  again 
followed  him  as  legate ;  and  after  Caesar  had  gone 
to  Epeirus,  Calenus  was  sent  to  fetch  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  from  Italy.  But  while  he 
was  crossing  over  from  Epeirus  to  Italy  with  his 
empty  ships,  Bibulus  captured  most  of  them :  Ca- 
lenus himself  escaped  to  the  Italian  coast  and  after- 
wards returned  to  Epeirus  with  Antony.  Before 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  Caesar  sent  him  to  Achaia, 
and  there  he  took  Delphi,  Theirs,  and  Orchome- 
nos,  and  afterwards  Athens,  Megara,  and  Palrae, 
In  a.  c  47,  Caesar  caused  him  to  be  raised  to  the 
consulship. 

After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  in  a  c  44,  Calenus 
joined  M.  Antony,  and  during  the  transactions  of 
the  early  part  of  n.  c.  43,  he  defended  Antony 
against  Cicero.  The  speech  which  Dion  Cassius 
(xlii.  1,  Ac.)  puts  into  his  mouth,  does  not,  proba- 
bly, contain  much  genuine  matter,  and  is,  perhaps, 
only  an  invention  of  the  historian.  After  the  war 
against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Calenus  served  as  the 
legate  of  M.  Antony,  and  the  legions  of  the  latter 
were  placed  under  his  command  in  northern  Italy. 
When  the  Perusinian  war  terminated,  in  B.  c  41, 
with  the  defeat  of  L.  Antonius,  Octavianus  was 
anxious  to  get  possession  of  the  army  of  Calenus, 
which  was  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps ;  for- 
tunately for  Octavianus,  Calenus  just  then  died, 
and  his  son,  who  was  a  mere  youth,  surrendered 
the  army  to  Octavianus  without  striking  a  blow. 
It  is  related  by  Appian  (b.  c.  iv.  47),  that  during 
the  proscription  of  (b  g.  43)  the  life  of  the  great 
M.  Terentius  Varro  was  saved  by  Calenus,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  letter  of  Varro  to 
Fufius,  which  is  still  extant  (Fratftn.  p.  199.  ed 
Bipont.)  was  addressed  to  our  Q.  Fufius  Calenus. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  6,  ml  Att.  i.  14,  15,  xi.  15,  16  ; 
Schol.  Bobiens.  pp.  330,  235  ;  A  scon,  ad  Milan, 
p.  43,  ed.  Orelli ;  Cic.  Philip,  viii.  4,  &c. ;  Caes. 
D.  G.  viii.  39,  B.  C.  in.  8,  26,  55 ;  Dion  Caaa, 
xxxviii.  8,  xlii.  14,  55,  xlviii.  10,  20;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  58,  v.  3,  12,  24,  33,  51,  61 ;  comp.  Orelli, 
Ouom.  Toll.  ii.  p.  259.) 

3.  Calbnus,  L.  (Fufius),  is  men'.ioned  only 
by  Cicero  (c  Verr.  ii.  8)  as  one  of  the  witnesses 
against  Verree,  [L.  S.] 
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CALIDIUS. 

CALE'NUS,  JU'LTUS,  an  Acduan.  After 
the  battle  of  Cremona,  in  a.  d.  69,  in  which  the 
army  of  Vitellius  was  defeated  by  Antonius  Pri- 
mus, Julius  Calenua,  who  had  himself  belonged  to 
the  Vitcllian  party,  was  sent  to  Gaul  as  a  living 
proof  of  their  defeat.  (Tac.  Hist  iii.  35.)    [L.  S.] 

CALE'NUS,  M.  VALE'RIUS  CORVUS. 
[Cohvus.] 

CALETOR  (KoAifroy),  a  son  of  Clytius,  shin 
at  Troy  by  the  Telamonian  Ajax.  (Horn.  IL  xv. 
419  ;  Paua.  x.  14.  §  2.)  Another  person  of  this 
name,  the  father  of  Aphareus,  occurs  in  1U  xiii. 
541.  [US.] 

CA'LOACTIS  or  GA'LGACUS,  a  British  chief 
who  distinguished  himself  among  his  countrymen 
in  the  war  with  Agricola.  Tacitus  (Agr.  29,  &c.) 
gives  a  noble  specimen  of  his  lore  of  liberty  in  the 
speech  he  puts  into  his  mouth.  [L.  S.] 

CALIDIA'NUS,  C.  COSCONIUS.  [Cosco- 

MfH.1 

CALI  DIUS  or  CALLI'DIUS.  1.  Cn.  Cali- 
dil'8,  a  Roman  knight  in  Sicily,  of  high  rank  and 
great  influence,  whose  son  was  a  Roman  judex  and 
senator,  was  robbed  of  some  of  his  plate  by  Vcrres. 
(Cic.  Verr.  iv.  20.) 

2.  Q.  Calhuus,  tribune  of  the  pleb*  in  b.c  99, 
curried  a  law  in  this  year  for  the  recall  of  Q.  Me- 
tellus  Numidieus  from  banishment.  In  gratitude 
for  this  service,  his  son  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  who  was 
then  consul,  supported  Calidius  in  his  canvas  for 
the  praetorship  in  n.  c.  BO.  Calidius  was  accord- 
ingly praetor  in  B.  c.  79,  and  obtained  one  of  the 
Spanish  provinces ;  but,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he 
was  accused  of  extortion  in  his  province  by  Q.  Lol- 
lius  (not  Gallius,  as  the  Pseudo-Asconius  states), 
and  condemned  by  his  judges,  who  had  been  bribed 
for  the  purpose.  As,  however,  the  bribes  had  not 
been  large,  Calidius  made  the  remark,  that  a  man  of 
praetorian  rank  ought  not  to  bo  condemned  for  a  less 
sum  than  three  million  sesterces.  (Val.  Max.  v.  2. 
§  7;  Cic.  pro  Plane  28,  29 ;  Cic.  Verr.  Act.  i.  13  ; 
Pseudo-Ascon.  ad  Inc.;  Cic  Verr.  iii.  25.)  This 
Calidius  may  have  been  the  one  who  was  sent  from 
Rome,  about  b.  c.  82,  to  command  Murena  to  de- 
sist from  the  devastation  of  the  territories  of  Mith- 
ridatcs.  (Appian,  Mithr.  65.) 

3.  M.  Calidius,  son  of  No.  2  (Pseudo-Ascon. 
ad  Cic.  Verr.  Act  L  1 3),  a  celebrated  orator,  stu- 
died under  ApoUodorus  of  Pergamus,  who  was  also 
the  teacher  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  (Enscb. 
Ckron.  01.  179.  2.)  Cicero  passes  {Brut.  79,  80) 
a  high  panegyric  upon  Calidius'  oratory,  which  he 
characterizes  at  considerable  length,  and  particu- 
larly praises  the  clearness  and  elegance  of  his  style. 
But  while  Calidius  explained  a  thing  most  lucidly, 
and  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  he 
was  not  so  successful  in  carrying  with  him  the 
feelings  of  his  hearers  and  producing  conviction. 
Velleius  Patcrculus  (ii.  36)  classes  him  with  Cicero, 
Hortenstus,  and  the  other  chief  orators  of  his  time, 
and  QuuUilian  (xii.  10.  §  10)  also  speaks  of  the 
"subtilitas"  of  Calidius. 

The  first  oration  of  Calidius  of  which  we  have 
mention  was  delivered  in  b.c.64,  when  he  accused 
Q.  Gallius,  a  candidate  for  the  praetor-ship,  of  bri- 
bery. Gallius  was  defended  by  Cicero,  of  whose 
oration  a  few  fragments  are  extant.  (A won.  in 
Oral,  in  Tog.  cand.  p.  88,  ed.  Orclli ;  Cic  Brut  80; 
Festus,  *.  v.  Su/es.)  In  B.  c.  57  Calidius  was  prae- 
tor, and  in  that  year  spoke  in  favour  of  restoring 
the  house  of  Cicero,  having  previously  supported 
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his  recall  from  banishment.  (QuintiL  x.  i.  §  23  ; 
Cic.  pott.  Red.  in  Sen.  9.)  In  B.  a  54,  he  defended, 
in  conjunction  with  Cicero  and  others,  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus,  who  was  accused  of  extortion.  (Aacon.  ta 
Scaur,  p.  20.)  He  also  spoke  in  the  same  year  on 
behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tenedos, 
and  in  support  of  Gabiniu*.  (Ck.  ad  Q,  Fr.  ii.  1 1 , 
iii.  2.)  In  B.  c  52,  Calidius  was  one  of  the  sup- 
porters of  Milo,  after  the  death  of  Clodius  (Ascon. 
in  MHon.  p.  35);  and  in  the  following  year  (51) 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  lost  his 
election,  and  was  accused  of  bribery  by  the  two 
Gallii,  one  of  whom  he  had  himself  accused  in  B.  c 
64.  (Cael.  ap  Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  4,  9.) 

In  the  debate  in  the  senate  at  the  beginning  of 
January,  B.  c.  49,  Calidius  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  Pompey  ought  to  depart  to  his  provinces  to 
prevent  any  occasion  for  war ;  and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  immediately  afterwards,  he 
joined  Caesar,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Gallia  Togata.  He 
died  at  Placentia,  in  his  province,  in  b.  c  48. 
(Caen.  B.  C.i.2;  Euscb.  Ckron.  OL  180.  4.) 

(The  fragments  of  the  orations  of  Calidius  are 
given  in  Meyer's  Oratorum  Roman.  Fragm.  p.  434, 
Jcc  2nd  ed. ;  comp.  Ellendt's  Prolegomena  to  his 
edition  of  Cicero's  Brutus,  p.  cvii.  and  Westermann'a 
Gem.*,  der  Rom.  Beredtximkeit,  §  69,  not  6-11.) 

The  coin  annexed  refers  to  this  M.  Calidius. 
It  bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Rome,  and  on 
the  reverse  Victory  in  a  two-horse  chariot,  with 
the  inscription  M.  calid.  q.  mi.  cn.  fl.,  that  is* 
M.  Calidius,  Q.  Metellus,  and  Cn.  Fulviua,  being 
triumvirs  of  the  mint. 


CA'LIDUS,  L.  JU'LIUS  (some  MSS.  have 
CaLIDium,  but  this  last  is  a  gentile  appellation  and 
not  a  cognomen),  is  pronounced  by  Cornelius  Nepos 
(AH  12)  worthy  of  holding  the  first  place  among 
the  Roman  poets  of  his  day,  after  the  death  of 
Catullus  and  Lucretius.  This  must,  of  course,  be 
understood  to  refer  to  the  period  immediately  an- 
terior to  the  Augustan  era.  Calidus  had  great 
possessions  in  Africa,  and  was  proscribed  in  conse- 
quence by  Volumnius,  one  of  the  creatures  of  An- 
tony, but  his  name  was  erased  from  the  fatal  list 
through  the  interposition  of  Atticus.     [W.  R.] 

CALI'GULA,  the  third  in  the  series  of  Roman 
emperors,  reigned  from  A.  D.  37  to  A.  D.  4).  His 
real  name  was  Cains  Caesar,  and  he  received  that 
of  Caligula  in  the  camp,  from  caiiyue,  the  foot  dress 
of  the  common  soldiers,  when  he  was  yet  a  boy 
with  his  father  in  Germany.  As  emperor,  how- 
ever, he  was  always  called  by  his  contemporaries 
Caius,  and  he  regarded  the  name  of  Caligula  as  an 
insult  (Scnec  De  Constant.  18.)  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  German  icus,  the  nephew  of  Tibt- 
rius,  by  Agrippina,  and  was  born  on  the  31st  ot 
August,  a.  D.  12.  (Suet  Cal.  8.)  The  place  of  hi* 
birth  was  a  matter  of  doubt  with  the  ancients ; 
according  to  some,  it  was  Tibur;  according  to 
others  Treves  on  the  Moselle;  but  Suetonius 
has  proved  fmin  the  public  documents  of  Antium 
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that  he  was  born  at  that  town.  His  earliest 
yearn  were  spent  in  the  camp  of  hia  father  in 
Germany,  and  he  grew  up  among  the  soldiers, 
with  whom  he  became  accordingly  very  popular. 
(Tac  Annul.  i.  41,  0"9  ;  Suet.  Cut.  9;  Dion  Cass, 
hii.  5.)  Caligula  also  accompanied  his  father  on 
hi*  Syrian  expedition,  and  after  his  return  first 
lived  with  his  mother,  and,  when  she  was  exiled, 
in  the  house  of  Livia  Augusta.  When  the  latter 
died,  Caligula,  then  a  youth  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
delivered  the  funeral  oration  upon  her  from  the 
Rostra.  After  this  he  lived  some  years  with  his 
grandmother,  Antonia.  Caligula,  like  his  two 
elder  brothers,  Nero  and  Drusus,  was  hated  by 
Sejanus,  but  his  favour  with  Tiberius  and  hia 
popularity  as  the  son  of  Gennanicus  saved  him. 
(Dion  Cass,  lviii.  8.) 

After  the  fall  of  Sejanus  in  a.  d.  32,  when 
Caligula  had  just  attained  hia  twentieth  year,  Ti- 
berius summoned  him  to  come  to  Capreae.  Here 
the  young  man  concealed  so  well  his  feelings  at  the 
injuries  inflicted  upon  his  mother  and  brothers,  ns 
well  as  at  the  wrongs  which  he  himself  had  suf- 
fered, that  he  did  not  utter  a  sound  of  complaint, 
and  behaved  in  such  a  submissive  manner,  that 
those  who  witnessed  his  conduct  declared,  that 
there  never  was  such  a  cringing  slave  to  60  bad  a 
master.  (Suet.  Cut.  10;  Tac.  Annul,  vi.20.)  But 
his  savage  and  voluptuous  character  was  neverthe- 
less seen  through  by  Tiberiua.  About  the  same 
time  he  married  Junia  Claudilla  (Claudia),  the 
daughter  of  M.  Silanus,  an  event  which  Dion  Cna- 
aius  (lviii.  25)  assigns  to  the  year  a.  d.  35.  Soon 
afterwards  he  obtained  the  quaestorship,  and  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Drusus  was  made  augur  in 
his  stead,  having  been  created  pontiff  two  years 
before.    (Dion  Cass,  lviii.  8;  Suet.  Col.  12.) 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  March  a.  d.  36, 
Caligula  began  seriously  to  think  in  what  manner 
he  might  secure  the  succession  to  himself,  of  which 
Tiberius  had  held  out  hopes  to  him,  without  how- 
ever deciding  anything.  (Dion  Cass,  lviii.  23; 
Tac.  Annal.  vi.  43,  &c.)  In  order  to  ensure  his 
success,  he  seduced  Ennia  Nacvia,  the  wife  of 
Macro,  who  had  then  the  command  of  the  praeto- 
rian cohorts.  He  promised  to  marry  her  if  he 
ahould  succeed  to  the  throne,  and  contrived  to  gain 
the  consent  and  co-operation  of  Macro  also,  who 
according  to  some  accounts  introduced  his  wife  to 
the  embraces  of  the  voluptuous  youth.  (SueU  Gtl. 
12;  Tac  Annul,  vi.  45;  Dion  Cass,  lviii.  28; 
Philo,  Le,jat.  ad  Cut.  p.  998,  ed.  Paris,  1G40.) 
Tiberius  died  in  March  a.  d.  37,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  Caligula  either  caused  or  accele- 
rated his  death.  In  aftcrtimcs  he  often  boasted  of 
having  attempted  to  murder  Tiberius  in  order  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  which  his  family  h  id  suffered 
from  him.  There  were  reports  that  Caligula  had 
administered  to  Tiberius  a  slow  poison,  or  that  he 
had  withheld  from  him  the  necessary  food  during 
his  illness,  or  lastly,  that  he  had  suffocated  him 
with  a  pillow.  Some  again  said,  that  he  had  been 
assisted  by  Macro,  while  Tacitus  (Ann  J.  vi.  50) 
mentions  Macro  alone  as  the  guilty  person.  (Suet, 
'm  73,  Cat.  12;  Dion  Cass,  lviii.  21J.)  When 
the  body  of  Tiberius  was  carried  from  Miscnum  to 
Home,  Caligula  accompanied  it  in  th?  dress  of  a 
mourner,  but  he  was  saluted  by  the  people  at  Koine 
with  the  greitest  enthusiasm  as  the  son  of  Ger- 
nianicua.  Tiberius  hi  his  will  had  appointed  his 
gra:id«on  Tiberius  as  coheir  to  Caligula,  but  the 


senate  and  the  people  gave  the  sovereign  power  ta 
Caligula  alone,  in  spite  of  the  regulations  of  Tibe- 
rius. (Suet.  Oil.  14;  Dion  Cn*s.  lixc  1  ;  comp. 
Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xviti.  6.  $  9.)  In  regard  to  all 
other  points,  however,  Caligula  carried  the  will  of 
Tiberius  into  execution  :  be  paid  to  the  people  and 
the  soldiers  the  sums  which  the  late  emperor  bad 
bequeathed  to  them,  and  even  increased  the*** 
legacies  by  his  own  munificence.  After  having 
delivered  the  funeral  oration  upon  Tiberius,  he  im- 
mediately fulfilled  the  duty  of  piety  towards  his 
mother  and  his  brother :  he  had  their  ashes  con- 
veyed from  Pandataria  and  the  Pontian  islands  :.j 
Rome,  and  deposited  them  in  the  Mausoleum  with 
great  solemnity.  But  notwithstanding  the  feeling 
which  prompted  him  to  this  act,  he  pardoned  all 
those  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  used  as 
instruments  against  the  meml>ers  of  hia  family,  and 
ordered  the  documents  which  contained  the  evi- 
dence of  their  guilt  to  be  burnt  in  the  Forum. 
Those  who  had  been  condemned  to  imprisonment 
by  Tiberius  were  released,  and  those  who  had  been 
exiled  were  recalled  to  their  country.  He  restored 
to  the  magistrates  their  full  power  of  jurisdiction 
without  appeal  to  his  person,  and  he  also  en- 
deavoured to  revive  the  old  character  of  the  comitia 
by  allowing  the  people  to  discuss  nnd  decide  the 
matters  brought  before  them,  as  in  former  times. 
Towards  foreign  princes  who  had  been  stripped 
of  their  power  and  their  revenues  by  his  predeces- 
sor, he  behaved  with  great  generosity.  Thus 
Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Herod,  who  had  been  put 
in  chains  by  Tiberius,  was  released  nnd  restored  to 
his  kingdom,  nnd  Antiochus  IV.  of  Commagene 
received  back  his  kingdom,  which  waa  increased 
by  the  maritime  district  of  Cilicia. 

On  the  first  cf  July  A.  D.  37,  Caligula  entered 
upon  his  first  consulship  together  with  Claudius, 
his  father's  brother,  and  held  the  office  for  two 
months.  Soon  after  this  he  was  seized  by  a  serious 
illness  in  consequence  of  his  irregular  mode  of  liv- 
ing. He  was  indeed,  restored  to  health,  but  from 
that  moment  appeared  an  altered  man.  Hitherto 
the  joy  of  the  people  at  hia  accession  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  jiiHtitied  by  the  justice  and  moderation  he 
shewed  during  the  first  months  of  hia  reign,  but 
from  henceforward  he  appears  more  like  a  diabolical 
than  a  human  being — he  acta  completely  like  a 
madman.  A  kind  of  savageness  and  gross  volup- 
tuousness had  always  been  prominent  features  in 
his  character,  but  still  we  are  not  justified  in  sup- 
posing, as  many  do,  that  he  merely  threw  off  the 
mask  which  had  hitherto  concealed  his  real  dispo- 
sition; it  is  much  more  probable  that  his  illness 
destroyed  his  mental  powers,  and  thus  let  loose  all 
the  veiled  passions  of  his  soul,  to  which  he  now 
yielded  without  exercising  any  control  over  them. 
Immediately  after  his  recovery  he  ordered  Tibe- 
rius, the  grandson  of  his  predecessor,  whom  he  had 
raised  before  to  the  rank  of  piineeps  juocntuti*%  to 
be  put  to  death  on  the  pretext  of  his  having  wished 
the  emperor  not  to  recover  from  his  illness  ;  and 
those  of  hi*  friends  who  had  vowed  their  lives  for 
his  recovery,  were  now  compelled  to  carry  their 
vow  into  effect  by  putting  an  end  to  their  existence. 
He  also  commanded  several  members  of  hia  own 
family,  and  among  them  hia  grandmother  Antonia, 
Macro,  and  his  wife  Knnia  Naevia,  to  make  away 
with  themselves.  His  thirst  for  blood  seemed  ta) 
increase  witii  the  number  of  his  victims,  and  mar* 
dering  soon  ceased  to  be  the  consequence  of  his 
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hatred  ;  it  became  a  matter  of  pleasure  and  nmn se- 
rvient with  him.  Once  during  a  public  fight  of 
wild  beasts  in  the  Circus,  when  there  were  no  more 
criminals  to  enter  the  arena,  he  ordered  persons  to 
be  taken  at  random  from  among  the  spectator*,  and 
to  be  thrown  before  the  wild  beasts,  but  that  they 
might  not  be  ahlc  to  cry  out  or  curse  their  de- 
stroyer, he  ordered  their  tongues  to  be  cut  out. 
Often  when  he  was  taking  his  meals  he  would 
order  men  to  be  tortured  to  death  before  his  eves, 
that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  their 
agony.  Once  when,  during  a  horse-race,  the  people 
were  more  favourably  disposed  to  one  of  his  com- 
petitors than  to  himself,  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, "Would  that  the  whole  Roman  people 
had  oidy  one  head." 

But  his  cruelty  was  not  greater  than  his  volup- 
tuousness and  obscenity,  lie  carried  on  nn  inces- 
tuous intercourse  with  his  own  sifters,  and  when 
Drusilla,  the  second  of  them,  died,  he  raved  like  a 
madman  with  grief,  and  commanded  her  to  be 
worshipped  as  a  divinity.  No  Roman  lady  was 
Bafc  from  his  attacks,  and  his  marriages  were  as 
disgracefully  contracted  as  thev  were  igiiomiuinuxly 
dissolved.  The  only  woman  that  exercised  a  last- 
ing influence  over  him  was  Cnesonia.  A  point 
which  still  more  shews  the  disordered  state  of  his 
brain  is,  that  in  his  self-veneration  he  went  so  far 
as  to  consider  himself  a  god  :  he  would  appear 
in  public  sometimes  in  the  attire  of  Bacchus,  Apol- 
lo, or  Jupiter,  and  even  of  Venus  and  Diana;  he 
would  frequently  place  himself  in  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  between  the  statues  of 
these  divinities,  and  order  the  people  who  entered 
the  temple  to  worship  him.  He  even  built  a  tem- 
ple to  himself  as  Jupiter  Laliaris,  and  appointed 
priests  to  attend  to  his  worship  and  offer  sa- 
crifices to  him.  This  temple  contained  his  statue 
in  gold,  of  the  size  of  life,  and  his  statue  was 
dressed  precisely  as  he  was.  The  wealthiest  Ro- 
mans were  appointed  his  priests,  but  they  had  to 
purchase  the  honour  with  immense  oums  of  money. 
He  sometimes  officiated  as  his  own  priest,  making 
his  horse  Incilatus,  which  he  afterwards  raised  to 
the  consulship,  his  colleague.  No  one  hut  a  com- 
plete madmau  would  have  been  g.iilty  of  things 
like  these. 

The  sums  of  money  which  he  squandered  almost 
surpass  belief.  During  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
he  nearly  drained  the  treasury,  although  Tiberius 
had  left  in  it  the  sum  of  7-0  millions  of  sesterces. 
One  specimen  may  serve  to  shew  in  whut  sense- 
less manner  he  spent  the  money.  That  he  might 
be  able  to  boast  of  having  marched  over  the  sea  as 
over  dry  land,  he  ordered  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be 
constructed  across  the  channel  between  Baiae  and 
Puteoli,  a  distance  of  three  Roman  miles  and  six 
huudred  paces.  After  it  was  covered  with  earth 
and  houses  built  upon  it,  he  rode  across  it  in  tri- 
umph, and  gave  a  splendid  banquet  on  the  middle 
of  the  bridge.  In  order  to  amuse  himself  on  this 
occasion  in  his  usual  way,  he  ordered  numbers  of 
the  spectators  whom  he  had  invited  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea.  As  the  regular  revenues  of  the  state 
were  insufficient  to  supply  him  with  the  mean*  of 
such  mad  extravagance,  he  had  recourse  to  rob- 
beries, public  sales  of  his  estates,  unheard-of  taxes, 
and  every  species  of  extortion  that  could  l>e  de- 
vised. In  order  that  no  means  of  petting  money 
might  remain  untried,  he  established  n  public 
trothel  in  his  own  palace,  and  sent  out  his  servants 
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I  to  invite  men  of  all  classes  to  avail  themselves  of 
I  it.  On  the  birth  of  his  daughter  by  Caesonia,  he 
regularly  acted  the  part  of  a  beggar  in  order  to 
obtain  money  to  re;ir  her.  He  also  made  knows, 
that  he  would  receive  presents  on  new  year's  day, 
and  on  the  first  of  January  he  posted  himself  in 
the  vestibule  of  his  palace,  to  accept  the  presents 
that  were  brought  him  by  crowds  of  people.  Things 
like  these  gradually  engendered  in  him  a  love  of 
money  itself  without  any  view  to  the  ends  it  is  to 
serve,  and  he  is  said  to  have  sometimes  taken  a 
delight  in  rolling  himself  in  heaps  of  gold.  After 
Italy  and  Rome  were  exhausted  by  his  extortions, 
his  love  of  money  and  his  avarice  compelled  him  to 
seek  other  resources.  He  turned  his  eyes  to  Gaul, 
and  under  the  pretence  of  a  war  against  the  (ier- 
njans,  he  marched,  in  a.  u.  40,  with  an  army  to 
Gaul  to  extort  monay  from  the  wealthy  inhabitants 
of  that  country.  Executions  were  as  frequent  here 
as  they  had  been  before  in  Italy.  Lentulu*  Gae- 
tulicus  and  Aemilius  I«epidus  were  accused  of  hav- 
ing formed  a  conspiracy  and  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  two  sisters  of  Caligula  were  sent  into  exile 
as  guilt)-  of  adultery  and  accomplices  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Ptolemaens,  the  son  of  king  Juba,  was 
exiled  merely  on  account  of  his  riches,  and  was 
afterwards  put  to  death.  It  would  be  endless  and 
disgusting  to  record  here  all  the  tcts  of  cruelty,  in- 
sanity, and  avarice,  of  which  his  whole  reign,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  few  months,  forms  one 
uninterrupted  succession.  He  concluded  his  pre- 
datory campaign  in  Oaul  by  leading  his  army  to 
the  coast  of  the  ocean,  as  if  he  would  cross  over  to 
Britain  ;  he  drew  them  up  in  battle  array,  and 
then  gave  them  the  signal — to  collect  shells, 
which  he  called  the  spoils  of  conquered  Ocean. 
After  this  he  resumed  to  Rome,  where  he  acted' 
with  still  greater  cruelty  than  before,  because  he 
thought  the  honours  which  the  sennte  conferred 
upon  him  too  insignificant  and  too  human  for  a 
god  like  him.  Several  conspiracies  were  formed 
against  him,  but  were  discovered,  until  at  length 
Cassius  Chaerea,  tribune  of  a  praetorian  cohort, 
Cornelius  Sabinus,  and  others,  entered  into  one 
which  was  crowned  with  sua  ess.  Four  months 
after  his  return  from  Gaul,  on  the  24th  of  January 
a.  D.  41,  Caligula  was  murdered  by  Chaerea  near 
the  theatre,  or  according  to  others,  in  his  own 
palace  while  he  was  hearing  some  boys  rehearse  the 
part  they  were  to  perform  in  the  theatre.  His  wife 
and  daughter  were  likewise  put  to  death.  His 
body  was  secretly  conveyed  by  his  friends  to  the 
horti  Lamiani,  hall  burnt,  and  covered  over  with  a 
light  turf.  Subsequently,  however,  his  sisters, 
after  their  return  from. exile,  ordered  the  body  to 
be  taken  out,  and  had  it  completely  burnt  and 
buried.  (Sueton.  Calu/ula ;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  lix. ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  1;  AureL  Vict.  De  Cue*.  3; 
Zonar.  x.  6.) 

In  the  coin  annexed  the  obverse  represents  the 
head  of  Caligula,  with  the  inscription  c.  cakiah 
avu.  urrm.  r.  M.  th.  pot.,  and  the  reverse  that 
of  Augustus,  with  the  inscription  divvs  avu. 

PATKR  T ATRIAL  [L.  &} 
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CALL]  AS. 

CALIPPUS.  [Caliphs.] 
CALLAESCHRUS.    I  Antistatics.] 
CALLAICUS,  a  surname  of  D.  Junius  Brutus. 
[Brutus,  No.  15.] 
CALLAS.  [Cai.ap.1 

CALLATIA'N US,  DEMETRIUS  (AnMif- 
rpioi  KaAAa-riafo's),  the  author  of  a  geographical 
work  on  Europe  and  Asia  (»«pt  EiJpwrjji  xal 
Aa(as)  in  twenty  books,  which  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  ancients.  (Diog.  Lacrt.  v.  83; 
Stcph.  Byz.  «.  v.  'Arruttlpa ;  Strab.  L  p.  60  ; 
Dionys.  Hal.  de  comp.  Verb.  4 ;  Lucian.  Macrolt. 
10;  Schol.  ad  Titeocrit.  i.  65,  x.  19;  M  .re tan. 
Ileracl.  passim.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'ADES  (KoAA«ttT,s),  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (viiL51)  as  archon  eponymu*  of  Athens 
at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the 
Persian  army,  a  c.  480.  [E.  E.] 

CALLI'ADES  (KoAAkWtji),  a  comic  poet,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Athenacus  (xiii.  p.  577),  but 
about  whom  nothing  further  is  known,  than  that 
a  comedy  enlitled"A')'i'o*a  was  ascribed  by  seme  to 
Diphilus  and  by  others  to  Calliades.  (Atlien.  ix. 
p.  401.)  From  the  former  pas>s,ige  of  Athenacus 
it  must  be  inferred,  that  Calliades  was  a  contem- 
porary of  the  archon  Eucleides,  a  c  40  a,  and 
that  accordingly  he  belonged  to  the  old  Attic 
comedy,  whereas  the  fact  of  the  Agnoea  being 
disputed  between  him  and  Diphilus  shews  that  he 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  latter,  and  accordingly 
was  a  poet  of  the  new  Attic  comedy.  For  this 
reason  Meineke  (Hut.  Crit.  Com.  Gr.  p.  450)  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  name  Calliades  in 
Athenacus  is  a  mistake  for  Callias.        [L.  S.] 

CALLI'ADES  (KoAAiaSni),  the  name  of  two 
artists,  a  painter  spoken  of  by  Lucian  {Dial.  Mentr. 
8,  p.  300),  and  a  statuary,  who  made  a  statue  of 
the  courtezan  Neaera.  (Tatian,  ad  Grate.  55.)  The 
age  and  country  of  both  are  unknown.  (Plin, 
II.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  [W.  I.] 

CALLl'ANAX  (KaAAuLtx^),  a  physician,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  third  century  a  c.  He  was 
one  of  the  followers  of  Herophilus,  and  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  known  for  the  roughness  and 
brutality  of  his  manners  towards  his  patients.  Some 
of  his  answers  have  been  preserved  by  Galen.  To 
one  of  his  patients  who  said  he  was  about  to  die, 
he  replied  by  the  verse,  Ei  at  Arrrti  naWiiraus 
iytlparo :  and  to  another  who  expressed  the  same 
fear  he  quoted  the  verse  from  Homer  (IL  xxi.  107), 
KdrBavt  *al  TldrpoKKos,  8w*p  oio  toAAo*"  iutlvuv. 
(Galen,  Comment,  in  Ilippocr.  u  Epid.  VI."  iv.  9. 
voL  xrii.  pt.  ii.  p.  145  ;  Pal  lad.  Comment.  Hlppocr. 
»  Epid.  VI."  $  8,  apud  Dietz,  ScliU.  in  Ilippocr. 
ei  GaL  vol.  ii.  p.  112.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

C  ALLI'ARUS  (KaKKlapos ),  a  son  of  Odoedocus 
and  Laonome,  from  whom  the  Locrian  town  of 
Calliarus  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph. 
Byz.«.r.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'LLIAS  (KoAAfaf),  a  son  of  the  Heracleid 
king  Temenus,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  bro-  j 
thcrs,  caused  his  father  to  be  killed  by  some  hired 
persons,  because  he  preferred  Deiphontes,  the  hus-  i 
band  of  his  daughter  Hyrnetho,  to  his  sons.  (Apol-  < 
lod.  ii.  8.  §  5.)  [L.  S.]  I 

CA'LLIAS  and  HIPPONI'CUS  (KaAAfas,  1 
'IinroWoi),  a  noble  Athenian  family,  celebrated 
for  their  wealth,  the  heads  ot  which,  from  the  son 
of  Phaenippus  downwards  [No.  2],  received  these 
names  alternately  in  successive  generations.  (Aria-  \ 
toph.  At.  283;  SchoL  ad  loc. ;  Perizon.  ad  Ad. 


CALLIAS. 

V.  II.  xiv.  16.)  They  enjoyed  the  hereditary  dip- 
nity  of  torch-bearer  at  the  Elcusinian  mysteries, 
and  claimed  descent  from  Triptolcmu*.  (Xen.  HdL 
vi.  3.  §  6.) 

1.  HiPPONictrs  I.,  the  first  of  the  family  on  re- 
cord, is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Sol.  15,  comp.  Pol. 
I'raer.  13)  as  one  of  the  three  to  whom  Solon, 
shortly  before  the  introduction  of  his  <rfHrax<?('a, 
B»  c.  594,  imparted  his  intention  of  diminishing 
the  amount  of  debt  while  he  abstained  from  inter- 
ference  with  landed  property.  Of  this  information 
they  are  said  to  have  made  a  fraudulent  use,  and 
to  have  enriched  themselves  by  the  purchase  of 
large  estates  with  borrowed  money.  Bockh  thinks, 
However  (PuU.  Econ.  o/Atnent,  b.  iv.  ch.  3),  that 
this  story  against  Hipponicus  may  have  originated 
in  the  envy  of  his  countrymen. 

2.  Callias  I.,  son  of  Phaenippus  and  probably 
nephew  of  the  above,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(vi.  121)  as  a  strong  opponent  of  Peisistratus,  and 
as  the  only  man  in  Athens  who  ventured  to  bny 
the  tyrant's  property  on  each  occasion  of  his  expul- 
sion. On  the  same  authority,  if  indeed  the  chapter 
be  not  an  interpolation  (vi.  122 ;  see  Larcher,  ad 
l»c. ),  we  learn,  that  he  spent  much  money  in  keep- 
ing horses,  was  a  conqueror  at  the  Olympic  and 
Pythian  games,  at  the  former  in  a  c.  564  (SchoL 
atl  Arittopk.  Av.  283),  and  gave  large  dowries  to 
his  daughters,  allowing  them— a  good  and  wise 
departure  from  the  usual  practice — to  marry  any 
of  the  Athenians  they  pleased. 

3.  HiPPONictrs  II.,  surnamed  Amnion,  son  of 
Callias  I.,  is  said  to  have  increased  his  wealth  con- 
siderably by  the  treasures  of  a  Persian  general, 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  Diomnestus,  a  man 
of  Eretria,  on  the  first  invasion  of  that  place  by 
the  Persians.  The  invading  army  being  all  de- 
stroyed Diomnestus  kept  the  money ;  but  his  heirs, 
on  the  second  Persian  invasion,  transmitted  it  to 
Hipponicus  at  Athens,  and  with  him  it  ultimately 
remained,  as  all  the  captive  Kretrians  (comp.  He- 
rod, vi.  118)  were  sent  to  Asia.  This  story  is 
given  by  Athenaeus  (xii.  pp.  536,  f.,  537,  a.)  on 
the  authority  of  Heraclridcs  of  Pontus ;  but  it  is 
open  to  much  suspicion  from  its  inconsistency  with 
the  account  of  Herodotus,  who  mentions  only  one 
invasion  of  Eretria,  and  that  a  successful  one  a  c. 
490.  (Herod,  vi.  99 — 101.)  Possibly  the  anec- 
dote, like  that  of  Callias  \atuc6ir\ouTot  below,  was 
one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  gossips  of  Athens 
accounted  for  the  large  fortune  of  the  family. 

4.  Callias  II.,  son  of  No.  3,  was  present  in 
his  priestly  dress  at  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  and 
the  story  runs  that,  on  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  a 
Persian,  claiming  his  protection,  pointed  out  to 
him  a  treasure  buried  in  a  pit,  and  that  he  slew 
the  man  and  appropriated  the  money.  Hence  the 
surname  Kohk6w\uu7os  (Pint,  Ar'u'teid.  5  ;  Schol. 
ad  Aristoplu  Sub.  65;  Hesych.  and  Suid.  *.  r. 
\okk6v\ovtos),  which,  however,  we  may  perhaps 
rather  regard  as  having  itself  suggested  the  tale, 
and  as  having  been  originally,  like  fia&vw Aoirros, 
expressive  of  the  extent  of  the  family's  wealth. 
(Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  b.  iv.  ch.  3.)  His 
enemies  certainly  were  sufficiently  malignant,  if 
not  powerful ;  for  Plutarch  (Aristtid.  25),  on  the 
authority  of  Aeschincs  the  Socratic,  speaks  of  a 
capital  prosecution  instituted  against  him  on  ex- 
tremely weak  grounds.  Aristeides,  who  was  his 
cousin,  was  a  witness  on  the  trial,  which  must 
therefor-  h  ive  taken  Llace  before  a  c.  468.  the 
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probable  date  of  Aristeides'  death.  In  Herodotus 
(vii.  151)  Callias  is  mentioned  as  ambassador  from 
Athens  to  Artaxerxes;  and  this  statement  we 
might  identify  with  that  of  Diodorus,  who  ascribes 
to  the  victories  of  Cimon,  through  the  negotiation 
of  Callias,  B.  c,  449,  a  peace  with  Persia  on  terms 
most  humiliating  to  the  latter,  were  it  not  that  ex- 
treme suspicion  rests  on  the  whole  account  of  the 
treaty  in  question.  (Pans.  i.  8  ;  Diod.  xii.  4  ;  Wea- 
sel ing,  adloe.;  Mitford's  Greece,  ch.  xi.  sec.  3,  note 
1 1 ;  ThirlwalPs  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  37,  38,  and  the 
authorities  there  referred  to ;  Bockh,  PuU.  Econ. 
of  Athens,  b.  iii.  ch.  12,  b.  iv.  ch.  3.)  Be  this  as 
it  may,  he  did  not  escape  impeachment  after  his 
return  on  the  charge  of  having  taken  bribes,  and 
was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  50  talents,  more  than 
12,000*.,  being  a  fourth  of  his  whole  property. 
(Dcra.  de  Fait.  Leg.  p.  428;  Lvs.  pro  ArUtupk. 
Hon.  §  50.) 

5.  Hipponicus  III.,  was  the  son  of  Callias  II., 
and  with  Eurymedon  commanded  the  Athenians 
in  their  successful  incursion  into  the  territory  of 
Tanagra,  b.  c.  426.  (Time  iii.  91 ;  Diod.  xiL  65.) 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  B.  c.  424, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  generals.  ( Andoc  c.  Alcib. 
p.  30.)  It  must  therefore  have  been  his  divorced 
wife,  and  not  his  widow,  whom  Pericles  married. 
(Plut  Peric.  24;  comp.  Palm,  ad  Aristo]>L  A  v. 
283  ;  Wesseling,  ad  Diod.  xii.  65.)  His  daughter 
Hipparete  became  the  wife  of  Alcibiades,  with  a 
dowry  of  ten  talents,  the  largest,  according  to  An- 
docides, that  had  ever  before  been  given.  (Andoc. 
c  Alcib.  p.  30;  Plut  Alcii.  8.)  Another  daughter 
of  Hipponicus  was  married  to  Theodoras,  nnd  be- 
came the  mother  of  Isocratcs  the  omto-.  (Isocr.  de 
Big.  p.  353,  a.)  In  Plato's  u  Cratylus,"  also  (pp. 
384,  391),  Hermogenes  is  mentioned  as  a  son  of 
Hipponicus  and  brother  of  Callias ;  but,  as  in  p. 
391  he  is  spoken  of  as  not  sharing  his  father's  pro- 
perty, and  his  poverty  is  further  alluded  to  by 
Xenophon  (Mem.  ii.  10),  he  must  have  been  ille- 
gitimate. (Sec  Diet,  of  Ant.  pp.  472,  a.,  598,  b.) 
For  Hipponicus,  see  also  Ael.  V.  II.  xiv.  16,  who 
tells  an  anecdote  of  him  with  reference  to  Poly- 
cletus  the  sculptor. 

6.  Callias  III.,  son  of  Hipponicus  III.  by  the 
lady  who  married  Pericles  (Plut  Peric.  24),  was 
notorious  for  his  extravagance  and  profligacy.  We 
have  seen,  that  he  must  have  succeeded  to  his  for- 
tune in  n.  c.  424,  which  is  not  perhaps  irreconcile- 
able  with  the  mention  of  him  in  the  w  Flatterers  " 
of  Eupolis,  the  comic  poet  b.  c.  421,  as  having 
recently  entered  on  the  inheritance.  (A then.  v.  p. 
218,  c.)  In  B.  c.  400,  he  was  engaged  in  the  at- 
tempt to  crush  Andocides  by  a  charge  of  profa- 
nation, in  having  placed  a  supplicatory  bough  on 
the  altar  of  the  temple  at  Eleusis  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mysteries  (Andoc.  de  Myst.  §  110, 
&c  ) ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  statement  of  the 
accused,  the  bough  was  placed  there  by  Callias 
himself,  who  was  provoked  at  having  been  thwarted 
by  Andocides  in  a  very  disgraceful  and  profligate 
attempt  In  B.C.  392,  we  find  him  in  command  of 
the  Athenian  heavy-armed  troops  at  Corinth  on 
the  occasion  of  the  famous  defeat  of  the  Spartan 
Mora  by  Iphicrates.  (Xcn.  IlelL  iv.  5.  §  13.)  He 
was  hereditary  proxenus  of  Sparta,  and,  as  such, 
was  chosen  as  one  of  the  envoys  empowered  to 
negotiate  pence  with  that  state  in  B.  c.  371,  on 
which  occasion  Xenophon  reports  an  extremely 
absurd  and  self-glorifying  speech  of  his  (Hell.  vL  3. 


§  2,  Ac,  comp.  v.  4.  §  22.)  A  vain  and  silly 
dilettante,  an  extravagant  and  reckless  profligate, 
he  dissipated  all  his  ancestral  wealth  on  sophists, 
flatterers,  and  women ;  and  so  early  did  these  pro- 
pensities appear  in  him,  that  he  was  commonly 
spoken  of,  before  his  father's  death,  as  the  44  evil 
genius'*  (dKtrijptos)  of  his  family.  (Andoc.  de  My*l. 
§  130,  Ac.  ;  comp.  Aristoph.  Ran.  429,  Av.  2H4, 
Ac. ;  Schol.  ad  Aristitph.  Ran.  502;  Athen.  iv.  p. 
169,  a.;  Ael.  V.  H.  iv.  16.)  The  scene  of  Xeno- 
phon's  44  Banquet"  and  also  that  of  Plato's  44  Pro- 
tagoras," is  laid  at  his  house;  and  in  the  latter 
especially  his  character  is  drawn  with  some  vivid 
sketches  as  a  trifling  dilettante,  highly  amused 
with  the  intellectual  fencing  of  Protagoras  and 
Socrates.  (See  Plat  Prolog,  pp.  335,  338  ;  comp. 
Plat.  Apol.  p.  20,  a.,  ThcacL  p.  165,  a.,  Cratyl. 
p.  391.)  He  is  said  to  have  ultimately  reduced 
himself  to  absolute  boggarv,  to  which  the  sarcasm 
of  Iphicrates  (Aristot.  Rhet.  iii.  2.  §  10)  in  calling 
him  nirrpayvprrtt  instead  of  Sabovxos  obviously 
refers ;  and  he  died  at  last  in  actual  want  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  (Athen.  xii.  p.  537,  c. ; 
Lys.  pro  Aristoph.  Hon.  §  50.)  Aelian's  erroneous 
account  of  his  committing  suicide  is  clearly  nothing 
but  gossip  from  Athcnaeus  by  memory.  (AvLV.II. 
iv.  23  ;  Perizon.  ad  loc.)  He  left  a  legitimate  son 
named  Hipponicus.  (Andoc.  de  Myd.  §  126,  which 
speech,  from  §  1 10  to  §  131,  has  much  reference 
to  the  profligacy  of  Callias.)  [E.  E.] 

CALLIAS  (KaMiat).  1.  A  soothsayer  of  the 
sacred  Elean  family  of  the  Iamidae.  (Pind.  Olymp. 
vi.),  who,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Croto- 
nians,  came  over  to  their  ranks  from  those  of  Sy- 
baris,  when  he  saw  that  the  sacrifices  foreboded 
destruction  to  the  latter,  b.  c  510.  His  services 
to  Crotona  were  rewarded  by  an  allotment  of  land, 
of  which  his  descendants  were  still  in  possession 
when  Herodotus  wrote.  (Herod,  v.  44,  45.) 

2.  A  wealthy  Athenian,  who,  on  condition  of 
marrying  Cimon's  sister,  Elpinice,  paid  for  bim  the 
tine  of  fifty  tilents  which  had  been  imposed  on 
Miltiades.  (Plut  CHin.  4  ;  Nepos,  CSm.  1.)  He 
appears  to  have  been  unconnected  with  the  nobler 
family  of  Callias  and  Hipponicus,  the  SaSovxot.  It 
seems  likely  that  his  wealth  arose  from  raining, 
and  that  it  was  a  son  or  grandson  of  his  who  dis- 
covered a  method  of  preparing  cinnabar,  B.  c  405. 
(Bockh,  Dissert,  on  the  Mine*  of  ImuHov,  §  23.) 

3.  Son  of  Calliades,  was  appointed  with  four 
I  colleagues  to  the  command  of  the  second  body  of 

Athenian  forces  sent  against  Perdiccas  and  the 
revolted  Chalcidians,  R  c.  432,  and  was  slain  in 
the  battle  against  Aristcus  near  Potidaea.  (Thuc 
i.  61-63;  Diod.  xii.  37.)  This  is  probably  the 
same  Callias  who  is  mentioned  as  a  pupil  of  Zeno 
the  Eleatic,  from  whose  instructions  purchased  for 
100  minae,  he  is  said  to  have  derived  much  real 
advantage,  <T(xp6%  nal  iK\6yifws  yiyovtv.  (Pseudo- 
Plat  Alcib.  i.  p.  119;  Buttmann,  ad  loc) 

4.  The  Chalcidian,  son  of  Mnesarchus,  together 
with  his  brother  Taurosthenes,  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  tyranny  of  Chalcis,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  Philip  of  Macedon  in  order  to  support  himself 
against  Plutarchus,  tyrant  of  Eretria,  or  rathei 
with  the  view  of  extending  his  authority  over  the 
whole  of  Euboea — a  design  which,  according  to 
Acschines,  he  covered  under  the  disguise  of  a  plan 
for  uniting  in  one  league  the  states  of  the  island, 
nnd  establishing  a  general  Euboenn  congress  at 
Chalcis.    Plutarchus  accordingly  applied  to  Athens 
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for  aid,  which  was  granted  in  opposition  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Demosthenes,  and  an  army  was  sent  into  Eu- 
Wa  under  the  command  of  Phocion,  who  defeated 
(  allias  at  Tamvnae,  B.  <:.  350.    (Aesch.  c.  Cu-s. 

85-88.  de  Fi/,.  Leo.  §  1 80;  Dem.  de  l'ac.  §  5 ; 
Pint.  I'lux.  12.)  After  this,  Callias  betook  himself  to 
the  Macedonian  court,  where  he  was  for  some  time 
high  in  the  favour  of  the  king;  but,  having  in 
some  way  offended  him,  he  withdrew  to  Thebes, 
iu  the  hope  of  gaining  her  support  in  the  further- 
ance of  his  views.  Breaking,  however,  with  the 
Thebans  also,  and  fearing  an  attack  both  from  them 
tnd  from  Philip,  he  applied  to  Athens,  and  through 
the  influence  of  Demosthenes  not  only  obtained 
alliance,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Chalcis,  but  even  induced  the  Athenians 
to  transfer  to  that  state  the  annual  contributions 
(<Tvvrdl*ii)  from  Oreus  and  Eretria,  Calliaa  hold- 
ing out  great  promises  (apparently  never  realized) 
of  assistance  in  men  and  money  from  Actinia,  Mc- 
gara,  and  Euboca.  This  seems  to  have  been  in 
B.  c.  343,  at  the  time  of  Philip's  projected  attempt 
on  Ambracia.  Aeschines  of  course  ascribes  his 
rival's  support  of  Callias  to  corruption  ;  but  De- 
mosthenes may  have  thought  that  Euboea,  united 
under  a  strong  government,  might  serve  as  nn  effec- 
tual barrier  to  Philip's  ambition.  (Aesch.  r.  Ctes. 
§  »J9,  &c  ;  Dem.  FkUijrp.  iii.  §  85  ;  Thirl  wall'* 
(r'm«,  vol.  vi.  p.  19.)  In  b.c.  341,  the  defeat  by 
Phocion  of  the  Macedonian  party  in  Eretria  and 
Oreus  under  Cleitarchus  and  Philistides  gave  the 
supremacy  in  the  island  to  Callius.  (Dein.  de  Cor. 
§§  86,  99,  &.c;  Fkilijip.  iii.  23,  75,  79  ;  Diod. 
xvi.  74  ;  PluL  Dem.  17.)  Callias  seems  to  have 
been  still  living  in  B.  c.  330,  the  date  of  the  ora- 
tions on  "  the  Crown."  See  Aesch.  c.  Ctes.  §§  85, 
H7,  who  mentions  a  proposal  of  Demosthenes  to 
confer  on  him  and  his  brother  Taurostheues  the 
honour  of  Athenian  citizenship. 

5.  One  of  the  Thespian  ambassadors,  who  ap- 
peared at  Chalcis  before  the  Roman  commissioners, 
Slarcius  and  Atilius,  to  make  a  surrender  of  their 
city,  renouncing  the  alliance  of  Perseus  n.  c:.  1 72. 
In  common  with  the  deputies  from  all  the  Boeotian 
towns,  except  Thebes,  they  were  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  Romans,  whose  object  was  to  dis- 
solve the  Boeotian  confederacy, — an  object  accom- 
plished in  the  same  year.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  1,  2; 
Liv.  xlii.  43,  44 ;  Clinton,  Fast.  ii.  p.  80,  iii.  p. 
398.)  [E.  &] 

CA'LLI  AS(KoAAuu),  literary.  1.  A  comic  poet, 
was  according  to  Suidas  (*.  r.)  a  son  of  Lysimuchus, 
and  bore  the  name  of  Schoenion  because  his  father 
was  a  rope  or  basket  maker  (oxowovAokos).  He 
belonged  to  the  old  Attic  comedy,  for  Athenaeus  (  x. 
p.  453)  states,  that  he  lived  shortly  before  Strattis, 
who  appears  to  have  commenced  his  career  as  a 
comic  poet  about  b.  c.  412.  From  the  Scholiast 
on  Aristophanes  (I^uti.  526)  we  further  learn, 
that  Callias  was  an  emulator  of  Cratinus.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  he  began  to  come  l>efore 
the  public  prior  to  h.  a  424  ;  and  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  he  was  the  same  person  as  Calliades 
[Calliadbs],  he  would  have  lived  at  least  till 
B.  c.  402.  We  still  possess  a  few  fmgments  of  his 
comedies,  and  the  names  of  six  are  preserved  in 
Suidas,  via.  Aiyumos,  'AToAdvrTj  (Zenob.  iv.  7), 
KwkA»v«  (perhaps  alluded  to  by  Athen.  ii.  p.  57, 
and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  p.  264),  n*SrjTcu 
(Athen.  viii.  p.  344  ;  Schol.  a*l  ArLtujth.  Av.  31, 
151;  Diog.  i*aert.  ii.  18),  Bdrpax««,  and  2xoA<{- 
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$mnts.  Whether  be  is  the  same  as  the  Calliat 
whom  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  672,  x.  pp.  448,  453) 
calls  the  author  of  a  7 pawnor ttcj  TpayyJ/a,  is  un- 
certain. (Comp.  Athen.  iv.  pp.  140,  176,  vii. 
p.  300,  xii.  pp.  524,  667  ;  Pollux,  viL  113;  Ety 
mol.  M.  *.  r.  F.hat  ;  Meineke,  I/isL  CrU.  Com, 
Or.  p.  213,  &c.) 

2.  Of  Argos,  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  of  an 
epigram  upon  Polycritus.  {Anth.  Grata,  xi.  232; 
Brunck,  A  nut.  ii.  p.  3.) 

3.  Of  Mytilcnc  in  Lesbos,  a  Greek  grammarian 
who  lived  before  the  time  of  Strain)  (xiiL  p.  618), 
who  mentions  him  among  the  celebrated  persona 
born  in  I^csbos,  and  states  that  he  wrote  commen- 
taries on  the  poems  of  Sappho  and  Alcaeus.  (Comp, 
Athen.  iii.  p.  85.) 

4.  Of  Syracuse,  a  Greek  historian  who  wrote  a 
great  work  on  the  history  of  Sicily.  He  lived,  as 
Josephus  (c.  Ajiioh.  i.  3)  expresses  it,  long  after 
Philistus,  but  earlier  than  Timacus.  From  the 
nature  of  his  work  it  is  clear  that  he  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Agathocles,  whom,  however,  the 
historian  survived,  as  he  mentioned  the  death  of 
the  tyrant.  This  work  is  sometimes  called  -rd  wtpl 
'AyadotcAta,  or  wtpl  'AyaBoxAia  itrroploi,  and 
sometimes  also  by  Human  writers  u  Historia  de 
Rebus  Siculis."  ( Athen.  xii.  p.  542 ;  Aelian,  HisL 
An.  xvi.  28;  Schol.  ad  Aftollon.  Mod.  iii.  41; 
Macrob.  Sat.  v.  19  ;  Dion  vs.  i.  42  ;  Fest  t.  v.  lio* 
mam.)  It  embraced  the  history  of  Sicily  during 
the  reign  of  Agathocles,  from  a.  c.  317  to  289,  and 
consisted  of  twenty-two  books.  (Diod.  xxi.  Ere. 
12.  p.  492.)  The  very  few  fragments  which  we 
possess  of  tbe  work  do  not  enable  us  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  it,  but  Diodorus  (xxi.  Etc.  p.  561) 
states  that  Callias  was  corrupted  by  Agathocles 
with  rich  bribes ;  that  he  sacrificed  the  truth  of 
history  to  base  gain  ;  and  that  he  went  even  so  far 
iu  distorting  the  truth  as  to  convert  the  crimes  and 
the  violation  of  the  laws  human  and  divine,  of 
which  Agathocles  was  guilty,  into  praiseworthy 
actions.    (Comp.  Suid.  t.  v.  KoAA/ai.) 

There  is  another  Callias  of  Syracuse,  a  contem- 
porary of  Demosthenes,  who  occupied  himself  with 
oratory,  but  who  is  mentioned  only  by  Plutarch. 
{Dem'.  5,  ViL  X  Orat.  p.  844,  c.)  [  L.  S.] 

CA'LLIAS,  an  nrchiteet  of  the  island  of  Aradus, 
contemporary  with  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  ( Vitruv. 
x.  16.  $  5.)  [W.  I.] 

CALLI'BIUS  (KoAAtews).  1.  The  Harmost 
who  commanded  the  garrison  with  which  the  Spar- 
tans occupied  Athens  at  the  request  of  the  Thirty 
tyrants,  b.  c.  404.  The  storv  told  by  Plutarch  of 
his  raising  his  staff  to  strike  Autolvcus  the  Athlete 
(whom  the  Thirty  put  to  death  for  presuming  to 
resent  the  insult),  shews  that  he  formed  no  excep- 
tion to  the  coarse  and  overbearing  demeanour  so 
common  with  Spartan  governors.  The  tyrants 
conciliated  his  favour  by  the  most  studious  de- 
ference,— the  above  case  is  a  strong  instance  of  it, 
— and  he  allowed  thcra  accordingly  to  use  his  sol- 
diers at  their  pleasure  as  the  instruments  of  their 
oppression.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3.  §§  13,  14  ;  Diod. 
xiv.  4;  Plut.  Lymiid.  15.) 

2.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  at 
Tegea,  b.  c.  370,  who  having  failed  in  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  the  Tegean  assembly  for  the  pro- 
ject of  uniting  the  Arcadian  towns  into  one  body, 
endeavoured  to  gain  their  point  by  an  appeal  to 
arms.  They  were,  however,  defeated  by  the  oli- 
garchical leader,  Stasippus,  and  I'roxcnus,  the  col- 
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league  of  Callibius,  was  slain.  Callibius  on  this 
retreated  with  his  forces  close  to  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and,  while  he  affected  to  open  a  negotiation 
with  Stasippus,  waited  for  the  arrival  of  a  rein- 
forcement for  which  he  had  sent  from  Mantincia. 
On  its  appearance,  Stasippus  and  his  friends  fled 
from  the  city  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Artemis;  but  the  party  of  Callibius  unroofed  the 
building  and  attacked  them  with  missiles,  nnd 
being  thus  obliged  to  surrender,  they  were  taken 
to  Tegea  and  put  to  death  after  the  mockery  of  a 
trial.    (Xen.  Hell,  vi.  5.  §6,  &c. ;  comp.  Paus. 

viii.  27.)  [K.  E.] 
CALLICLES  (KoAAikAtjj),  a  physcian,  "who 

lived  probably  in  the  third  or  second  century  8.  c, 
nnd  who  is  mentioned  by  Galen  (/A;  Meth.  Med. 
ii.  7.  vol.  x.  p.  1 4*2)  as  having  belonged  to  the 
medical  sect  of  the  Empirici.  [  YV.  A.  G.] 

CALLICLES  (KaAAucAi7i).  1.  A  statuary  of 
Megara,  who  lived  about  B.  o.  400.  (See  Sicbelis, 
ad  Paul.  iii.  p.  29.)  His  principal  works  seem  to 
have  been  Olympian  victors  (Paus.  vi.  7.  §§  1,  3), 
and  philosophers,    (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  0.  s.  19.  ) 

2.  A  painter  of  uncertain  age  and  country 
(Plin.  //.  X.  xxxv.  10.  s.  37),  is  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  painter,  Callicles,  mentioned  bv  Varro. 
(Fragm.  p.  236,  Bip.)  [\V.  I.] 

CA  LLI'CRATES(  KaAA»»rp<fTijf ),  historical.  1. 
A  Spartan,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  finest 
and  handsomest  man  of  all  the  Creeks  of  his  time. 
He  was  slain  by  an  arrow  just  before  the  armies  en- 
gaged at  Plataea  (ac.  479),  and  while  the  Greeks 
were  waiting  till  the  signs  from  the  sacritices 
should  be  faTourablc.  (Herod,  ix.  72.)   Iu  Herod. 

ix.  85,  his  name  occurs  among  the  ipiw  who 
were  buried  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  Spar- 
tans and  from  the  Helots.  The  word  ipiyts,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  used  here  in  its  ordinary 
meaning  of  u  youths,"  but  has  probably  its  original 
signification  of  "  commanders."  (Sec  Miiller,  Dor. 
ii.  p.  315  ;  Thirl wall'B  (ircece,  ii.  p.  350,  note  ) 

2.  Calibrates  is  the  name  given  to  the  murderer 
of  Dion  by  Nepos  (Dion,  8) :  he  is  called  Callip- 
pus  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch.  [Callippls.] 

3.  An  accomplished  flatterer  at  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  III.  (Eucrgetes),  who,  apparently  mis- 
taking servility  for  knowledge  of  the  world, 
affected  to  adopt  Ulysses  as  his  model.  He  is 
said  to  have  worn  a  seal-ring  with  a  head  of 
Ulysses  engraved  on  it,  and  to  have  given  his 
children  the  names  of  Tvlegonus  and  Anticleia. 
(Athen.  vu  p.  251,  d.) 

4.  A  man  of  Leontium  in  Achaia,  who  plays  a 
somewhat  disreputable  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Achaean  league.  By  a  decree  of  the  Achacans, 
solemnly  recorded  in  a  c.  181,  I^acedaemon  had 
been  received  into  their  confederacy  and  the  resto- 
ration of  all  Lacedaemonian  exiles  had  been  pro- 
vided for,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had 
repaid  with  ingratitude  their  previous  restoration 
by  the  Achaeans.  The  Romans,  however,  had 
sent  to  urge  the  recall  of  these  men,  and  in  the 
debate  in  the  assembly  on  this  question,  a  c.  179, 
Calibrates  contended,  in  opposition  to  Lycortas, 
that  the  requisition  should  be  complied  with, 
openly  maintaining,  that  neither  law,  nor  solemn 
record,  nor  anything  else,  should  be  more  regarded 
than  the  will  of  Rome.  The  assembly,  however, 
favoured  the  view  of  Lycortas,  and  appointed 
ambassadors,  of  whom  Calibrates  was  one,  to  lay 
it  before  the  Roman  senate.    But  he  grievously  ] 


abused  his  trust,  and  instigated  the  Romans  to 
sap  the  independence  of  his  country  by  giving 
their  support  in  every  city  to  the  Roman  or  anti- 
national  party.  Returning  home  with  letters  from 
the  senate,  pressing  the  recall  of  the  exiles,  and 
highly  commendatory  of  himself,  he  was  made 
general  of  the  league,  and  used  all  his  influence 
thenceforth  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Roman 
cause.  (Polyb.  xxv.  1,2,  xxvu  1 — 3.)  In  b.  c. 
15  4  he  successfully  resisted  the  proposal  of  Xenar- 
chus,  who  was  at  that  time  general,  for  an  alliance 
with  Perseus.  (Liv.  xli.  23,  24.)  Early  in  a  r. 
108  he  opposed  the  motion  of  Lycortas  and  his 
party  for  sending  aid  to  the  two  Ptolemies  (PliiHo- 
metor  and  Physcon)  against  Autiochus  Epiphancs, 
recommending  instead,  that  they  should  endeavour 
to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties  ;  and 
he  carried  his  point  by  introducing  a  letter  from 
Q.  Marcius,  the  Roman  consul,  in  which  the  name 
course  was  urged.  (Polyb.  xxix.  8  — 10.)  On 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  a  c. 
168,  more  than  1000  of  the  chief  Achaeans,  point- 
ed out  by  Callicratcs  as  having  favoured  the  cause 
of  Perseus,  were  apprehended  and  sent  to  Rome, 
to  be  tried,  as  it  was  pretended,  before  the  senate. 
Among  these  was  Polvbius,  the  historian  ;  and  he 
was  also  one  of  the  survivors,  who,  after  a  deten- 
tion of  17  years,  were  permitted  to  return  to  theii 
country.  (Polyb.  xxx.  10,  xxxi.  8,  xxxii.  7,  8, 
xxxiii.  1;  Liv.  xlv.  31;  Pans.  vii.  10.)  The  base- 
ness of  Callicratcs  was  visited  on  his  head, — if, 
indeed,  such  a  man  could  feel  such  a  punishment, 
— in  the  intense  hatred  of  his  countrymen.  Men 
deemed  it  pollution  to  use  the  same  bath  with 
him,  and  the  very  boys  in  the  streets  threw  in 
his  teeth  the  name  of  traitor.  (Polyb.  xxx.  20.) 
In  a  c.  153  he  dissuaded  the  league  from  taking 
auy  part  in  the  war  of  the  Rhodians  against  Crete, 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  befit  them  to  go  to 
war  at  all  without  the  sanction  of  the  Romans. 
(Polyb.  xxxiii.  15.)  Three  years  after  this,  a  c. 
150,  Menalcidas,  then  general  of  the  league,  having 
been  bribed  by  the  Oropians  with  10  talents  to 
aid  them  against  the  Athenians,  from  whose  gar- 
rison in  their  town  they  had  received  injury, 
engaged  Calibrates  in  the  same  cause  by  the  pre- 
mise of  half  the  sum.  The  payment,  however,  he 
evaded,  and  Callicratcs  retaliated  on  Menalcidas 
by  a  capital  charge ;  but  Menalcidas  escaped  the 
danger  through  the  favour  of  Diaeus,  his  successor 
in  the  office  of  general,  whom  he  bribed  with  three 
talents.  In  b.  c.  149,  Calibrates  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Rome  with  Diaeus,  to  oppose  the 
Spartan  exiles,  whose  banUhment  Diaeus  had  pro- 
cured, and  who  hoped  to  be  restored  by  the  senate. 
Calibrates,  however,  died  at  Rhodes,  where  they 
had  touched  on  their  way  ;  **  his  death,"  says 
Pausanias,  "  being,  for  might  I  know,  a  clear  gain 
to  his  country."    (Paus.  vii.  11,  12.)    [K.  E.J 

CALLrCRATES(KaAAufpdT7>i).literary.  1.  Is 
mentioned  only  once  by  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  586)  as 
the  author  of  a  comedy  called  Mo<rxf»»»,  and  from 
the  connexion  in  which  his  name  appears  there  with 
those  of  Antiphanes  and  Alexis,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  was  a  poet  of  the  middle  Attic  comedy. 
(Meineke,  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Or.  p.  418.) 

2.  A  Greek  orator  who  seems  to  have  lived 
about  the  time  of  Demosthenes  and  to  whom  the 
tables  of  Pergamus  ascribed  the  oration  tard  Atf- 
fiooBtvovi  nupav6nuv,  which  was  usually  consider- 
ed the  work  of  Dcinarchus.    (Dionys.  Dcit/xnk. 
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11.)  But  no  work  of  Call  i  era  tea  wm  known  even 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Dionyaius  of  Halicarnasaus 

3.  A  Greek  historian  who  lived  in  and  after  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Aurelian.  He  was  a  native 
of  l  yre,  and  wrote  the  history  of  Aurelian.  Vo- 
piscus  {AttreJ.  4),  who  has  preserved  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  work,  describes  Callicrates  as  by  far 
the  most  learned  writer  among  the  Greeks  of  his 
time.  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'CRATES  (K«AAi*p4n»f}.  1.  An  ar- 
chitect, who  in  company  with  Ictinus  built  the 
Parthenon  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  (Plut. 
J'erki.  13.) 

2.  A  Lacedaemonian  sculptor,  celebrated  for  the 
smallueu  of  bis  works.  (Aelian,  V.  //.  L  17.) 
He  made  ants  and  other  animals  out  of  ivory, 
which  were  so  small  that  one  could  not  distinguish 
the  different  limbs.  (Plin.  //.  A7,  vii.  21,  xxxvi. 
5.  s.  4.)  According  to  Athcnaeus  (ix.  p.  782,  H.), 
he  also  executed  embossed  work  on  vases.  [W.  I.J 

CALLICRA'TIDAS  (KoAA.K^Ti'oas)  was  sent 
out  in  u.  c.  406  to  succeed  Lysauder  as  admiral  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  and  soon  found  that  the 
jealousy  of  his  predecessor,  as  well  as  the  strong 
contrast  of  their  characters,  had  left  for  him  a  har- 
vest of  difficulties.  Yet  he  was  not  unsuccessful 
in  surmounting  these,  and  shewed  that  plain, 
straight-forward  honesty  may  sometimes  be  no  bad 
substitute  for  the  arts  of  the  supple  diplomatist. 
The  cabals  of  Lysander  *s  partisans  against  him  he 
quelled  by  asking  them,  whether  he  should  remain 
where  he  was,  or  sail  home  to  report  how  matters 
stood  ;  and  even  those  who  looked  back  with  most 
regret  to  the  winning  and  agreeable  manners  of 
his  courtly  predecessor,  admired  his  virtue,  says 
Plutarch,  even  as  the  beauty  of  a  heroic  Btatue, 
His  great  difficulty,  however,  was  the  want  of 
funds,  and  for  these  he  reluctantly  went  and  ap- 
plied to  Cyrus,  to  whom  it  is  said  that  Lysander, 
in  order  to  thwart  bis  successor,  had  returned  the 
sums  he  held ;  but  the  proud  Spartan  spirit  of  Cal- 
Iicratidus  could  not  brook  to  dance  attendance  at 
the  prince's  doors,  and  he  withdrew  from  Sard  is  in 
disgust,  declaring  that  the  Greeks  were  most 
wretched  in  truckling  to  barbarians  for  money, 
and  that,  if  he  returned  home  in  safety,  he  would 
do  his  best  to  reconcile  Laeedaemon  to  Athens. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  a  supply  from 
the  Milesians,  and  he  then  commenced  against  the 
enemy  a  scries  of  successful  operations.  The  cap- 
ture of  the  fortress  of  Delphinium  in  Chios  and 
the  plunder  of  Teos  were  closely  followed  by  the 
conquest  of  Methymna.  This  last  place  Con»n  at- 
tempted to  save,  in  spite  of  his  inferiority  in  num- 
bers, but,  arriving  too  late,  anchored  for  the  night 
at  'Ekoto^o-ou  The  next  morniug  he  was  chased 
by  Callicratidaa,  who  declared  that  he  would  put  a 
•lop  to  his  adultery  with  the  sea,  and  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  Mytilcnc,  where  his  opponent 
blockaded  him  by  sea  and  land.  Conon,  however, 
contrived  to  send  news  to  the  Athenians  of  the 
strait  in  which  he  was,  and  a  fleet  of  more  than 
15U  sail  was  despatched  to  relieve  him.  Callicra- 
tidaa th«;n,  leaving  Eteonicus  with  50  ships  to  con- 
duct the  blockade,  proceeded  with  120  to  meet  the 
enemy.  A  battle  ensued  at  Arginu-ac,  remarkable 
for  the  unprecedented  number  of  vessels  engaged, 
and  in  this  Callicratidaa  was  slain,  and  the  Athe- 
nians were  victorious.  According  to  Xcnophon, 
hia  steersman,  llermon,  endeavoured  to  disauadc 
him   from   engaging   with   tuth  superior  nuui- 
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hers ;  as  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  tell  it,  the  sooth- 
saver  foretold  the  admiral's  death.  His  answer  at 
any  rate,  pif  nap  iva  tlvat  rav  2ira\pT*v,  Irccame 
famous,  but  is  mentioned  with  censure  by  Plutarch 
and  Cicero.  On  the  whole,  Callicratidaa  is  a  some- 
what refreshing  specimen  of  a  plain,  blunt  Spar- 
tan of  the  old  school,  with  all  the  guilelessneaa 
and  simple  honesty,  but  (it  may  be  added)  not 
without  the  bigotry  of  that  character.  Witness 
his  answer,  when  asked  what  sort  of  men  the 
Ionians  were  :  u  Bad  freemen,  but  excellent  slaves." 
(Xen.  Hell.  L  6.  §§  1—33;  Died.  xiii.  76-79, 
97 — 99 ;  Plut  Lymnd.  5—7,  Pcfop.  2,  Aj<jj>h- 
theam.  Lacon ;  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  24,  30.)  Aelian 
tells  us  (  V.  H.  xii.  43),  that  he  rose  to  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  from  the  condition  of  a  stave 
(/iodwr) ;  but  see  Mi  (ford's  Greece,  ch.  xx.  sec.  2, 
note  4.)  [E.  E.] 

CALLICRA'TIDAS  (KoAAiKpaWoaj),  a  disci- 
ple of  Pythagoras.  Four  extracts  from  his  writings 
on  the  subject  of  marriage  and  domestic  happiness 
are  preserved  in  Stobaeu*.  (HoriJ.  lxx.  1 1,  lxxxr. 
16—18.)  [A.  G.J 

CALLI'CRITUS  (KaXKiKptros),  a  Theban, 
was  sent  as  ambassador  from  the  Boeotians  to  the 
Roman  senate,  a.  c.  187,  to  remonstrate  against 
the  requisition  of  the  latter  for  the  recall  of  Zeux- 
ippus  from  exile.  The  sentence  of  banishment 
had  been  passed  against  him  both  for  sacrilege  and 
for  the  murder  of  Brachyllas  [see  p.  502,  a.]  ;  and 
Callicritus  represented  to  the  Romans  on  behalf  of 
his  countrymen,  that  they  could  not  annul  a  sen- 
tence which  had  been  legally  pronounced.  The 
remonstrance  was  at  first  unavailing,  though  ulti- 
mately the  demand  of  the  senate  was  not  pressed. 
(Polyb.  xxiii.  2.)  It  was  probably  the  same  Cal- 
licritus who  strongly  opposed  in  the  Boeotian 
assembly  the  vicwa  of  Perseus.  He  appears  even 
to  have  gone  to  Rome  to  warn  the  senate  of  the 
king's  schemes,  and  was  murdered,  by  order  of  the 
latter,  on  his  way  back.  (Liv.  xlii.  13,  40.)  [E.  K.J 

CALLICTER  ( KoAA/kttjp),  surnamed  Meuri- 
fftoi,  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  of  four  epigrams  of 
little  merit  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Anthol. 
Grace,  xi.  5,  6,  118,  333;  Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  pp. 
294,  529.)  [L.  S.l 

CALLlDE'MUS(KaAAl8iHxoi),  a  Greek  author 
about  whom  nothing  is  known,  except  that  Pliny 
(//.  Ar.  iv.  12)  and  Solinua  (17)  refer  to  him  aa 
their  authority  for  the  statement,  that  the  island  of 
Euboea  was  originally  called  Chidcis  from  the  fact  of 
brass  (xaA*<fi)  being  discovered  there  first.  [L.S.] 

CALLl'DIUS.  [Calidics.] 

CALLIGE1TUS  (KaAAr>«iTos),  a  Megarian, 
and  TIMAGORAS  (Ttfiayopas),  a  Cyrican,  were 
sent  to  Sparta  in  a  a  412  by  Pharnabazus,  the 
satrap  of  Bithynia,  to  induce  the  I^accdaemoniana 
to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to  assist 
the  Hellespontine  cities  in  revolting  from  Athens. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Alcihiades,  preferred  sending  a  fleet  to 
Chios;  but  Calligeitua  and  Timagoraa  would  not 
take  part  in  thia  expedition,  and  applied  the  money 
which  they  brought  from  Pharnabazus  to  the  equip- 
ment of  a  separate  fleet,  which  left  Peloponnesus 
towards  the  close  of  the  year.  (Thuc.  viiL  6,  8, 
39.) 

CALLIGENEIA  (KoAArycVaia),  a  surname  of 
Demeter  or  of  her  nurse  and  companion,  or  of  Goea. 
(Aristoph.  Thorn.  300,  with  the  SchoL  ;  Hesycb 
*.  r.;  Phot.  Is*.  *.r.)  [  L.  S.] 
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CALLl'GENES  (KaAAr>W),  the  name  of 
the  physician  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who 
attended  hint  in  his  last  illness  at  Amphipolis,  b.  c. 
179,  and  concealed  his  death  from  the  people  till 
the  arrive  of  Perseus,  to  whom  ho  had  sent  intel- 
ligence of  the  great  danger  of  the  king.  ( Liv.  xL 
5b.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CALU'MACHUS  (KoAA/Maxoi).  1.  Gf  the 
tribe  of  Aiantis  and  the  tijuos  of  Aphidna,  held 
the  office  of  Polemarch,  B.  c.  490,  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenian 
army  at  Marathon,  where  he  was  slain,  after  be- 
having with  much  gallantry.  In  the  battle  he  is 
said  to  have  vowed  to  Artemis  a  heifer  for  every 
enemy  he  should  slay.  By  the  persuasion  of  Mil- 
tiades  he  had  given  his  casting  vote  for  fighting, 
when  the  voices  of  the  ten  generals  were  equally 
divided  on  the  question.  This  is  the  List  recorded 
instance  of  the  Polemarch  performing  the  military 
duties  which  his  name  implies.  Calliinachus  was 
conspicuously  figured  in  the  fresco  painting  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  by  Polygnotus,  in  the  <rroa 
TcttclK-n.  (Herod.  vL  109—1 1 4  ;  PluL  Aristid.  et 
Cat.  Maj.  2,  Sympt*.  i.  8.  §  3 ;  SchoL  ad  Ari* 
toph.  Kq.  658;  Pans.  L  15.) 

2.  Gne  of  the  generals  of  Mithridatea,  who,  by 
his  skill  in  engineering,  defended  the  town  of 
Amisus,  in  Pont  us,  for  a  considerable  time  against 
the  Romans,  in  b.  c.  71  ;  and  when  Lucullus 
had  succeeded  in  taking  a  portion  of  the  wall, 
Callimachus  set  fire  to  the  place  and  made  his 
escape  by  sea.  He  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Lucullus  at  the  capture  of  Nisibis  (called  by 
the  Greeks  Antioch)  in  Mygdonia,  a  c  68,  and 
was  put  to  death  in  revenge  for  the  burning  of 
Amisus.  (Plut.  Lueull.  19,  32;  com  p.  Appian, 
Jidt.  Mithr.  78,  83  ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  7.)   [K.  K.] 

CALLI'MACHUS  (Ka\\lpaXo*),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Alexandrine  grammarians  and 
poets,  was,  according  to  Suidas,  a  son  of  Battus 
and  Mesatme,  and  belonged  to  the  celebrated  family 
of  the  Battiadae  at  Cyrene,  whence  Gvid  (lb.  53) 
and  others  call  him  simply  Battiadcs.  (Cotnp. 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  837.)  He  was  a  disciple  of  the 
grammarian  Hermocrates,  and  afterwards  taught 
at  Eleusis,  a  suburb  of  Alexandria.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  invited 
him  to  a  place  in  the  Museum.  (Suid.  ;  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  838.)  Callimachus  was  still  alive  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetcs,  the  successor  of  Phila- 
delphus. (SchoL  ad  CuUim.  Hymn.  ii.  26.)  It 
was  formerly  believed,  but  is  now  established  as  an 
historical  fact,  that  Callimachus  was  chief  librarian 
of  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria.  This  fact 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Zenodotus,  and  that  ho  held  this  office 
from  about  u.  c.  260  until  his  death  about  B.  c. 
240.  (Hitachi,  J>ie  Alejttindrin.  Diblioth.  £c  pp. 
19,  84,  Ac.)  This  calculation  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  A.  Gellius  (xvii.  21),  that  Calli- 
machus lived  shortly  before  the  first  Punic  war. 
He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Euphrates  of 
Syracuse,  and  had  a  sister  Megatiine,  who  was 
married  to  Stasenorus,  and  a  son  Callimachus 
who  is  distinguished  from  his  rncle  by  being  called 
the  younger,  and  is  called  by  Suidas  the  author  of 
an  epic  poem  Ilfpl  vfaw. 

Callimachus  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
grammarians,  critics,  and  poets  of  the  Alexandrine 
period,  and  his  celebrity  surpassed  that  of  nearly 
all  the  other  Alexandrine   scholars   and  poets. 
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Several  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  that 
period,  such  as  his  successor  Eratosthenes,  Philos- 
tephnnus,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  Apollouitis 
Rhodius,  Istcr,  and  Hermippus,  were  among  his 
pupils.  Callimachus  was  one  of  the  most  feriile 
writers  of  antiquity,  and  if  the  number  in  Suidas 
be  correct,  he  wrote  800  works,  though  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  most  of  them  were  not  ol 
great  extent,  if  he  followed  his  own  maxim,  thai  a 
great  book  was  equal  to  a  great  evil.  (Allien,  iii. 
p.  72.)  The  number  of  his  works  of  which  the 
titles  or  fragments  are  known  to  us,  amounts  to 
upwards  of  forty.  But  what  we  possess  is  very 
little,  and  consists  principally  of  poetical  produc- 
tions, apparently  the  least  valuable  of  all  his 
works,  since  Callimachus,  notwithstanding  the 
reputation  he  enjoyed  for  his  poems,  was  not  a 
man  of  resd  poetical  talent  :  labour  and  learning 
arc  with  him  the  substitutes  for  poetical  genius 
and  talent.  His  prose  works,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  would  have  furnished  us  with  some  highly 
important  information  concerning  ancient  mytho- 
logy, history,  literature,  &c,  arc  completely  lost. 

The  poetical  productions  of  Callimachus  still  ex- 
tant are  :  1.  Hymns,  six  in  number,  of  which  five 
are  written  in  hexameter  verse  and  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  one,  on  the  bath  of  Pallas,  in  distichs 
and  in  the  Doric  dialect.  These  hymns,  which 
bear  greater  resemblance  to  epic  than  to  lyric 
poetry,  are  the  productions  of  labour  and  learning, 
like  most  of  the  poems  of  that  period.  Almost 
every  line  furnishes  some  curious  mythical  infor- 
mation, and  it  is  perhaps  not  saying  too  much  to 
assert,  that  these  hymns  arc  more  overloaded  with 
learning  than  any  other  poetical  production  of  that 
time.  Their  style  has  nothing  of  the  easy  How 
of  genuine  poetry,  and  is  evidently  studied  and 
laboured.  There  are  some  ancient  Greek  scholia 
on  these  hymns,  which  however  have  no  great 
merit.  2.  Seventy-three  epigrams,  which  belong 
to  the  best  specimens  of  this  kind  of  poetry.  The 
high  estimation  they  enjoyed  in  antiquity  is 
attested  by  the  fact,  that  Archibiua,  the  gramma- 
rian, who  lived,  at  the  latest,  one  generation  after 
Callimachus,  wrote  a  commentary  upon  them,  and 
that  Marian  us,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anas- 
tasius,  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  them  in  iambics. 
They  were  incorporated  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
at  an  early  time,  and  have  thus  been  preserved. 
3.  Elegies.  These  are  lost  with  the  exception  of 
some  fragments,  but  there  are  imitations  of  them 
by  the  Roman  poets,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
is  the  "  Dc  Coma  Berenices"  of  Catullus.  If  we 
may  believe  the  Roman  critics,  Callimachus  was 
the  greatest  among  the  elegiac  poets  (Quiutil.  x. 
1.  §  58),  and  Ovid,  Propertius,  and  Catullus  took 
Callimachus  for  their  model  in  this  species  of 
poetry.  We  have  mention  of  several  more  poeti- 
cal productions,  but  all  of  them  have  perished 
except  a  few  fragments,  and  however  much  we  may 
lament  their  loss  on  account  of  the  information  we 
might  have  derived  from  them,  we  have  very  little 
reason  to  regret  their  loss  as  specimens  of  poetry. 
Among  them  we  may  mention,  1.  The  AlVia,  nn 
epic  poem  in  four  books  on  the  causes  of  the  various 
mythical  stories,  religious  ceremonies,  and  other 
customs.  The  work  is  often  referred  to,  and  was 
paraphrased  by  Marianus;  but  the  paraphrase  is 
lost,  and  of  the  original  we  have  only  a  few  frag- 
ments. 2.  An  epic  poem  entitled  'EkoAtj,  which 
was  the  name  of  an  old  woman  who  had  received 
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Th«*seos  hospitably  when  he  went  out  to  fight 
against  the  Mamthonian  bull.  This  work  was 
likewise  paraphrased  by  Marian  us  and  wc  still 
possess  some  fragments  of  the  original.  The  works 
entitled  FaAarfia  and  T\auKos  were  in  all  proba- 
bility likewise  epic  poems.  It  appears  that  there 
was  scarcely  any  kind  of  poetry  in  which  Colli- 
machus  did  not  try  his  strength,  for  he  is  said  to 
have  written  comedies,  tragedies,  iambic,  aud 
choliambic  poems.  Respecting  his  poem  Ibis  sec 
Afollonii'm  Rhodium. 

Of  his  numerous  prose  works  not  one  is  extant 
entire,  though  there  were  among  them  some  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  one  of  which  the  loss 
is  most  to  be  lamented  was  entitled  Tltrat  itoito- 
Sanvtf  avyypantiaTmv,  or  -wivcuctt  tc3v  iv  wdurp 
v<u5«i'a  Sta\afx^dvTuv  na\  iv  avviypa^ray,  in  120 
books.  This  work  was  the  first  comprehensive 
history  of  Greek  literature.  It  contained,  syste- 
matically arranged,  lists  of  the  authors  and  their 
works.  The  various  departments  of  literature  ap- 
pear to  have  been  classified,  so  that  Callimachus 
spoke  of  the  comic  and  tragic  poets,  of  the  orators, 
law-givers,  philosophers,  &c,  in  separate  books,  in 
which  the  authors  were  enumerated  in  their 
chronological  succession.  (Athcn.  it.  p.  70,  vi.  p.252, 
xiii.  p.  585,  xv.  p.  (>b"9  ;  Diog.  I^aert.  iv.  23,  viii. 
Kb.)  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this  work  was 
the  fruit  of  his  studies  in  the  libraries  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  that  it  mainly  recorded  such  authors  as 
were  contained  in  those  libraries.  His  pupil  Aris- 
tophanes of  Kyzantiuin  wrote  a  commentary  upon 
it.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  408,  viii.  330;  Etym.  Mag. 
$.  t>.  THva£.)  Among  his  other  prose  works  we 
find  mentioned  the  following  : — 1.  Vlovctiov,  which 
is  usually  supposed  to  have  treated  of  the  Museum 
of  Alexandria  and  the  scholars  connected  with 
it.  2.  Tltpl  dyoivw.  3.  'EttoKol  dvofiaalai.  3. 
&avnd(Tia  or  Qavpdruy  tcSk  tis  airaaa*  rjv  yf\v 
teal  towovs  6yrt»y  awaycrrf,  a  work  similar,  though 
probably  much  superior,  to  the  one  still  extant  by 
Antigonus  Carystius.  4.  'rwo/xtn^nara  taropiKa. 
5.  N6fu^ta  fiapSapiKci.  6.  Krlatis  vij<rwv  xal 
w6\tu»v.  T.'Apyovs  olituTfxoi.  8.  Tltpl  dviaa>v.  9. 
Tltpl  opvtw.  10.  2vyayuyi>  hotohwv,  or  ir*pl 
t»v  i»  otKavfjJrj)  vora/Mvv,  &c.,  Sec  A  list  of  his 
works  is  given  by  Suidas,  and  a  more  complete  one 
by  Fabricius.  (Mil.  iiraec.  iiL  p.  815,  &c.) 

The  first  edition  of  the  six  hymns  of  Calli- 
machus appeared  at  Florence  in  4to.,  probably 
between  1494  and  1.500.  It  was  followed  by  the 
Aldine,  Venice,  1513,  8vo.,  but  a  better  edition, 
in  which  some  gaps  are  filled  up  and  the  Greek 
scholia  are  added,  is  thnt  of  S.  Gcleuius,  Base), 
1532,  4 to.,  reprinted  at  Paris,  1549,  4to.  A  more 
complete  edition  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones  is 
that  of  H.  Stcphanus,  Paris,  1566,  fol.  in  the  col- 
lection of  **  Poetae  principes  Heroici  Carminis." 
This  edition  is  the  basis  of  the  text  which  from 
that  time  has  been  regarded  as  the  vulgate.  A 
second  edition  by  II.  Stephanus  (Geneva,  1577, 
4to.)  is  greatly  improved:  it  contains  the  Greek 
scholia,  a  Latin  translation,  thirty-three  epigrams 
of  Callimachus,  and  a  few  fragments  of  his  other 
works.  Henceforth  scarcely  anything  was  done 
for  the  text,  until  Th.  Graevius  undertook  a  new 
and  comprehensive  edition,  which  was  completed 
by  his  father  J.  G.  Graevius.  It  appeared  at 
Utrecht,  1697,  2  vols.  8vo.  It  contains  the  notes 
of  the  previous  editors,  of  R.  Bentley,  and  the  fa- 
mous commentary  of  Ex.  Spanheim.    This  edition 
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is  the  basis  of  the  one  edited  by  J.  A,  Emesti  at 
Leiden,  1761,  2  vols.  8vo.,  which  contains  the 
whole  of  the  commentary  of  Graevius'  edition,  a 
much  improved  text,  a  more  complete  collection  of 
the  fragments,  and  additional  notes  by  Hcmster- 
huis  and  Ruhnkcn.  Among  the  subsequent  edi- 
tions we  need  onlv  mention  those  of  Ch.  F  Loesncr 
(Leipzig,  1774,  8"vo.),  H.  F.  M.  Volxer  (Leipiig, 
1817,  8vo.),  and  C.  F.  Blomheld  (London,  IS  15,  . 
8vo.).  [LS.] 

CALLI'MACHUS,  a  physician,  who  was  one 
of  the  followers  of  Herophilus,  and  who  must  have 
lived  about  the  second  century  b.  c,  as  he  is  men- 
tioned by  Zeuxis.  (Galen,  CunimetU.  iu  Hippocr. 
44  Ep*l.  V/r  l  5.  vol.  xviL  pt.  i.  p.  827.)  He 
wrote  a  work  in  explanation  of  the  obsolete  words 
used  by  Hippocrates,  which  is  not  now  extant,  tut 
which  is  quoted  by  Erotianus.  (Gloss.  //»/>/*> r. 
praef.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same  person  w!>o 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  having  written  a  woik 
Dc  Curmu.  (II.  A',  xxi.  9.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CALLI'MACHUS  (KoAA/A«axoi),  an  artist  ol 
uncertain  country,  who  is  said  to  have  invented 
the  Corinthian  column.  (Vitruv.  iv.  1.  §  10.) 
As  Scopas  built  a  temple  of  Athene  at  Tegea 
with  Corinthian  columns  in  B.  c  396,  Callimachus 
must  have  lived  before  that  time.  Pausanias 
(i.  26.  §  7)  calls  him  the  inventor  of  the  art 
of  boring  marble  (raits  \l9ous  trpiros  irpvm\fff ), 
which  Thiersch  (Epoch.  Anm.  p.  60)  thinks  is  to 
be  understood  of  a  mere  perfection  of  that  art, 
which  could  not  have  been  entirely  unknown  to  so 
late  a  period.  By  these  inventions  as  well  as  by 
his  other  productions,  Callimachus  stood  in  good 
reputation  with  his  contemporaries  although  he 
did  not  belong  to  the  first-rate  artists.  He  was  so 
anxious  to  give  his  works  the  last  touch  of  perfec- 
tion, by  elaborating  the  details  with  too  much  care, 
that  he  lost  the  grand  and  sublime.  Dionysius 
therefore  compares  him  and  Calami*  to  the  orato. 
Lysia*  (ttji  A*itt<Jt»jtoj  h'tKa  kcu  ttji  x^PlTO*)t 
whilst  he  draws  a  parallel  between  Polycletus  and 
Phidias  and  Isocrntes,  on  account  of  the  atuvov 
kcu  yLtya\6rtxvw  Ka^  d^ictuartKip.  (Judic.  I&fcr.  c 
3.)  Callimachus  was  never  satisfied  with  himself, 
and  therefore  received  the  epithet  kcuci£6t*xvos. 
(Paus.  i.  26.  §  7.)  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  *.  19) 
says  the  same,  and  gives  an  exact  interpretation  of 
the  surname  :  u  Semper  calumniator  sui  uec  finein 
hahensdiligcntiae  ;  ob  id  KOK^6rtxvQ%  apnellatus." 
Vitruvius  says,  that  Callimachus  M  propter  elcgan- 
tiam  et  subtilitatern  artis  mannoreae  ab  Athcnicn- 
sibus  KaeraTtx*0*  fucrat  nominntus."  Sillig  (Cut. 
Art.  p.  125)  conjectures,  after  some  MSS.,  that 
Kararii£iT*x*'os  must  be  rend  instead  of  kclk^6- 
t*xvos  ;  but  this  is  quite  improbable  on  account  of 
Pliny's  translation,  "  calumniator  sui."  Whether 
the  Karirtxvot  of  Vitruvius  is  corrupt  or  a  second 

Xme  (as  Siebclis  supposes,  ad  I'a*i$.  i.  26.  §  7), 
it  be  decided.  So  much  is  certain,  that  Cal- 
limachus' style  was  too  artificial.  Pliny  (/.  r.)t 
speaking  of  a  work  representing  some  dancing 
Lacedaemonian  women,  says,  that  his  excessive 
elaboration  of  the  work  had  destroyed  all  iu 
beauty.  Pausanias  ( i.  26  §  7)  describes  a  golden 
lamp,  a  work  of  Callimachus  dedicated  to  Athene, 
which  if  rilled  with  oil,  burnt  precisely  one  whole 
year  without  ever  going  out.  It  is  scarcely  pro- 
bable that  the  painter  Callimachus,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (  /.  c),  should  be  oiir  statuary,  although  he 
is  generally  identified  with  him.  (.W  I.] 
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CALLI'MEDON  (KoAAt^oW),  surnamed  6 
KdpaSoi,  or  the  crab,  on  account  of  hi>  fondness 
for  that  kind  of  shell-fish  (Athen.  iii.  p.  100,  c), 
wns  one  of  the  orators  at  Athens  in  the  Macedo- 
nian interest,  and  accordingly  fled  from  the  city  to 
Antipnter,  when  the  Athenian*  rose  against  the 
Macedonians  upon  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  b.  c.  323.  When  the  Macedonian  supre- 
macy was  reestablished  at  Athens  by  Antipater, 
Callimedon  returned  to  the  city,  but  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  it  again  upon  the  outbreak  against 
Phocion  in  B.  c.  317.  The  orators  Hegemon  and 
Pythocles  were  put  to  death  along  with  Phocion, 
and  Callimedon  was  also  condemned  to  death,  but 
escaped  in  safety.  (Plut  Dem.  27,  /'hoc.  27,  3.1, 
35.)  Callimedon  was  ridiculed  by  the  comic 
poets.  (A then.  l.c  p.  104,  c.  d.,  viii.  p.  339,  f., 
xiv.  p.  614,  d.) 

CALLIMORPHUS  (KaMlpoptpoi),  an  army- 
surgeon  atLiched  to  the  sixth  legion  or  cohort  of 
contarii,  who  lived  probably  in  the  second  century* 
after  Christ.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  'laropiai 
Tlap6tKa(,  Historia  I'arthica,  which  may  perhaps 
hare  been  an  account  of  Trajan's  campaigns,  a.  d. 
114 — 116,  and  in  which,  according  to  Lucian 
(Quom.  Ifistor.  tit  Conscrib.  $  16),  he  asserted  that 
it  was  especially  the  province  of  a  physician  to 
write  historical  works,  on  account  of  his  connexion, 
through  Aesculapius,  with  Apollo,  the  author  of  all 
literature.  [W.A.O.] 

CALLI'NES  (KaAMVrfi),  a  veteran  officer  in  the 
royal  companion-cavalry  (rift  Xxwou  rijj  irtupticfji) 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
reconciliation  between  him  and  his  army  in  B.  c. 
324.  (Annan,  Anub.  vii.  11.) 

CALLINTCCS  (KoAA(puror),  surnamed  Suto- 
rius,  a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician,  was  a  native 
of  Syria,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Arabia  Petraea. 
He  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Gallienus  (a.  d.  259—268),  and  was  an 
opponent  of  the  rhetorician  Genethlius.  (Suid. ».  rr. 
KaAAi'rixoT,  rty46Kios,  and  'lovKuw&s  &6n»ov.) 
Suidas  and  Kudocia(p.  268)  mention  several  works 
of  Callinicus,  all  of  which  are  lost,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  fragment  of  an  eulogium  on  Rome,  which 
is  very  inferior  both  in  form  and  thought.  It  is 
printed  in  L.  Allatius'  u  Excerpt  Rhet.  et  Sophist." 
pp.  256—258,  and  in  Orelli's  edition  of  Philo, 
"  De  V 1 1  Spect  Orb."  Lipsiae,  1816,  8vo.  Among 
the  other  works  of  Callinicus  there  was  one  on  the 
history  of  Alexandria,  in  ten  books,  mentioned  by 
Suidas  and  Eudocia,  and  referred  to  by  Jerome  in 
the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  Daniel.  (Fabric 
DM.  finite,  iii.  p.  36,  vi.  p.  54.)  [L.  S.J 

CALLINI'CUS  SELEUCUS.    [Sblkucus ] 

CALU'NUS  (KaMiros).  1.  Of  Ephesus,  the 
earliest  Greek  elegiac  poet,  whence  either  he  or 
Archilochus  is  usually  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
the  inventor  of  elegiac  poetry.  As  regards  the 
time  at  which  he  lived,  we  have  no  definite  state- 
ment, and  the  ancients  themselves  endeavoured  to 
detciminc  it  from  the  historical  allusions  which 
they  found  in  his  elegies.  It  has  been  fixed  by 
some  at  about  B.  c  634,  and  by  others  at  about 
B.  c.  o*80,  whereas  some  are  inclined  to  place  Cal- 
linus  as  far  back  as  the  ninth  century  before  the 
Christian  aera,  and  to  make  him  more  ancient  even 
than  Hesiod.  The  main  authorities  for  determin- 
ing his  age  arc  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  647),  Clemens  Alex- 
audrinus  (Strom,  i.  p.  333),  and  AthcnaeuB  (xii. 
p.  525).    But  the  interpretation  of  these  passages 


is  involved  in  considerable  difficulty,  since  the 
Cimmerian  invasion  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  they 
allude,  is  itself  very  uncertain ;  for  history  records 
three  different  inroads  of  the  Cimmerians  into  Asia 
Minor.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  a  refutation  of 
the  opinions  of  others,  but  confine  ourselves  to  our 
own  views  of  the  case.  From  Strabo  it  is  evident 
that  Callinus,  in  one  of  his  poems,  mentioned  Mag- 
nesia on  the  Maeander  as  still  existing,  and  ut  war 
with  the  Ephesians.  Now,  we  know  that  Magnesia 
was  destroyed  by  the  Treres,  a  Cimmerian  tribe, 
in  B,  c.  727,  and  consequently  the  poem  referred  to 
by  Strabo  must  have  been  written  previous  to  that 
year,  perhaps  about  b.  c.  730,  or  shortly  before 
Archilochus,  who  in  one  of  his  earliest  poems  men- 
tioned the  destruction  of  Magnesia.  Callinus  him- 
self, however,  appears  to  have  long  survived  that 
event ;  for  there  is  a  line  of  his  (Fraym.  2,  comp. 
Fraym.  8,  ed.  Bergk)  which  is  usually  referred  to 
the  destruction  of  Sardis  by  the  Cimmerians,  about 
a  c  678.  If  this  calculation  is  correct  Callinus 
must  have  been  in  the  bloom  of  life  at  the  time  of 
the  war  between  Magnesia  and  Ephesus,  in  which 
he  himself  perhaps  took  a  part  We  possess  only 
a  very*  few  fragments  of  the  elegies  of  Callinus  but 
among  them  there  is  one  of  twenty-one  lines,  which 
forms  part  of  a  war-elegy,  and  is  consequently  the 
most  ancient  specimen  of  this  species  of  poetry  ex- 
tant (Stobaeus,  FlorU.  li.  19.)  In  this  fragment 
the  poet  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  courage  and 
perseverance  against  their  enemies,  who  are  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  Magncsians,  but  the  fourth  line 
-of  the  poem  seems  to  render  it  more  probable  that 
Callinus  was  speaking  of  the  Cimmerians.  This 
elegy  is  one  of  great  beauty,  and  gives  us  the  high- 
est notion  of  the  talent  of  Callinus.  It  is  printed 
in  the  various  collections  of  the  44  Poetae  Graeci 
Minorca."  All  the  fragments  of  Callinus  are  col- 
lected in  N.  Bach's  CW/i'/ii,  Tyrtaei  et  Asii  Fray- 
rnrrita  (Leipzig,  1831,  8ro.)  and  Bergk 's  Poetae 
Lyrici  (iraeciy  p.  303,  &c  (Comp.  Franckc,  Cu/ li- 
nns, fire  Quaedioncs  de  Orii/ine  Carminis  Eleyiuci, 
Altona,  1816,  8vo. ;  Thiersch,  in  the  Acta  J'MtJ. 
Mmaeens.  iii.  p.  571  ;  Bode,  (Jesch.  der  Lyritch. 
Du-fitktnst,  i.  pp.  1 4  3- 1 6 1 . ) 

2.  A  disciple  and  friend  of  Theophrastus,  who 
left  him  in  his  will  a  piece  of  land  at  Stngcira  and 
3000  drachmae.  Callinus  was  also  appointed  by 
the  U-stator  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  52,  55,  56.) 

3.  Of  Hermione,  lived  nt  a  later  period  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  was  a  friend  of  the  philosopher 
Lycon,  who  bequeathed  to  him  in  his  will  the 
works  which  he  had  not  yet  published.  (Diog. 
Laiirt.  v.  70-74.)  LL.  S.J 

CALLI'OPE.  [MrsAtJ 

CALLIO'PIUS.  Jn  all,  or  almost  all,  the  MSS. 
of  Terence,  known  not  to  be  older  than  the  ninth 
century,  we  find  at  the  end  of  each  play  the  words 
**  Calliopius  recensui,"  from  whence  it  has  very  na- 
turally been  inferred,  that  Calliopius  was  "some 
grammarian  of  reputation,  who  had  revised  and 
corrected  the  text  of  the  dramatist  Eugraphius, 
indeed,  who  wrote  a  commentary  upon  the  same 
comedian  about  the  year  a.  d.  1 000,  has  the  fol- 
lowing note  on  the  word  plaudite  at  the  end  of  the 
Andria :  u  Verba  sunt  Calliopii  ejus  recitatoris, 
qui,  cum  fabulara  terminassct  clavabat  aulaeum 
sccnac,  et  alloquebatur  populum,  Yos  valete,  I'ot 
plaudite  sive  favete ;"  but  this  notion  is  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  established  meaning  of  reccm- 
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tut.  Barth,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained,  that  1 
CalHopius  was  a  complimentary  epithet,  indicating 
the  celebrated  Flaccus  Albinus  or  Alcuinus,  whom 
in  a  MS.  life  of  Willebrord  he  found  designated  as 
M  Dominus  Albinus  magister  optimus  Calliopicus," 
i  e.  totus  a  Calliope  ct  Munis  format  us ;  but  the 
probability  of  this  conjecture  has  been  much  weak- 
ened by  Fabricius,  who  has  shewn  that  Calliopius 
was  a  proper  name  not  uncommon  among  writers 
of  the  middle  ages.  (Funcciua,  de  Intrti  ac  Drcre~ 
pita  Iaiii/uih  IjUliuuc  SencdutCi  c.  iv.  §  xxxii.;  Fa- 
bric. Bibl.  ImU  lib.  i.  c.  iii.  §§  3  and  4 ;  Eust 
Swartii  Analecta,  iii.  11,  p.  132;  Barth.  Advert. 
vi.  20 ;  RitschL,  lie  emeudat.  Fab.  Tererttl^  diijrut^ 
Wratislav.  4to.  1H3«.)  [W.  R.] 

CALLIPHANA,  a  priestess  of  Velia.  In  ac 
98,  the  praetor  urbanu*  C.  Valerius  Flaccus,  in 
pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  brought  a  bill 
before  the  people,  that  Calliphana  should  be  made 
a  Roman  citizen.  This  was  done  before  the  Ve- 
lienses  obtained  the  Roman  franchise,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  priestess  of  a  foreign  divi- 
nity at  Rome  to  perform  sacrifices  on  behalf  of 
Romans  also.   (Cic.  pro  Bulk.  24.)         [L.  S.] 

CALL  I  PI  I  UN  (KaAAi^),  a  philosopher,  and 
most  probably  a  disciple  of  Epicurus,  who  is  men- 
tioned several  times  and  condemned  by  Cicero  as 
making  the  chief  good  of  man  to  consist  in  an 
union  of  virtue  (kmrtta*)  and  bodily  pleasure 
(ijSowf,  volujttas),  or,  as  Cicero  says,  in  the  union 
of  the  man  with  the  beast  (Cic  de  Fin.  ii.  6,  1 1, 
iv.  18,  v.  R,  2.5,  de  Of.  iii.  33,  Tux.  v.  30,  31  ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  2.  §  127.)  [A.  O.] 

CALLIP11UN  (KoAAi^k),  a  Samian  painter, 
employed  to  decorate  the  temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus.  (Paus.  v.  19.  §  1,  x.  25.  §  2.)  [W.  I.] 

CALLI'PPIDES  (KoAA«inr«7,i),  of  Athens,  a 
celebrated  tragic  actor  of  the  time  of  Alcibiades 
and  Agesilaua.  (Plut.  AlriL  32,  Agr».  21 ;  Athen. 
xii.  p.  535.)  He  was  particularly  famous  for  his 
imitation  of  the  actions  of  real  life,  which  he  carried 
so  far  as  to  become  ridiculous,  and  to  be  stigmatised 
by  the  nickname  of  the  ape  {iri&r\Ko%.  See  the 
Oreek  life  of  Sophocles;  Apostolius,  Proverb,  xv. 
39).  A  comedy  of  Strattis  entitled  CaMppidtt 
seems  to  have  been  composed  to  ridicule  our  actor. 
(Meineke,  Frtuim.  Com.  Craec.  i.  p.  226) ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  Cicero  (ad  AU.  xiii.  12)  may 
be  alluding  to  Callippides  the  actor.  (Orelli,  Ono- 
matt.  TuU.  ii.  p.  119.)  [L.S.] 

CALLIPPUS  (KdAAnnrot),  historical.  1.  Of 
Athens,  was  a  disciple  of  Plato,  and  thus  became 
acquainted  with  Dion  of  Syracuse,  who  was  like- 
wise among  the  pupils  of  Plato.  When  Dion 
afterwards  returned  to  Syracuse,  Callippus  accom- 
panied him,  and  was  ever  after  treated  by  him 
with  distinction  and  confidence.  Notwithstanding 
this,  Callippus  formed  at  last  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Dion.  The  plot  was  discovered  by 
Dion's  sister ;  but  Callippus  pacified  them  by 
swearing,  that  he  had  no  evil  intentions  towards 
Dion.  But  in  spite  of  this  oath,  he  assassinated 
Dion  during  a  festival  of  Persephone,  the  very  di- 
vinity by  whom  he  had  sworn,  iuc.  353.  Callippus 
now  usurped  the  government  of  Syracuse,  but 
maintained  himself  only  for  thirteen  months.  The 
first  attempt  of  Dion's  friends  to  cause  an  insur- 
rection of  the  people  against  the  usurper  was  un- 
successful ;  but,  a  short  time  after,  Hipparcuus,  a 
brother  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  landed  with  a 
fleet  at  Syracuse,  and  Callippus,  who  was  defeated 
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n  the  ensning  battle,  took  to  flight.  He  now 
wandered  about  in  Sicily  from  town  to  town,  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  licentious  mercenaries,  but 
could  not  maintain  himself  anywhere.  At  last  he 
and  Lcptines,  with  their  mercenaries,  crossed  over 
into  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  Rhegium,  which  was 
occupied  by  a  garrison  of  Dionysius  the  Younger. 
The  garrison  was  expelled,  and  the  citizens  of 
Rhegium  were  restored  to  autonomy,  and  Callip- 
pus himself  remained  at  Rhegium.  He  treated 
his  mercenaries  badly,  and  being  unable  to  satisfy 
their  demands,  he  was  murdered  by  his  own  friends, 
Leptines  and  Polyperchon,  with  the  same  sword,  it 
is  said,  with  which  he  had  assassinated  Dion. 
(Plut.  Dion.  28—58,  de  Sera  Num.  Find.  p.  553, 
d.;  Diod.  xvi.  31,  36,  45  ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  508.) 

2.  Of  Athens  took  part  in  the  Olympic  games 
in  B.  c.  332.  He  bribed  his  competitors  in  the 
pentathlon  to  allow  him  to  conquer  and  win  the 
prize.  But  the  fraud  became  known,  and  the 
Eleans  condemned  both  Callippus  and  his  competi- 
tors to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  The  Athenians,  who 
considered  the  affair  as  a  national  one,  sent  Hype- 
rides  to  petition  the  Eleans  to  desist  from  their  de- 
mand. When  the  request  was  refused,  the  Athe- 
nians neither  paid  the  fiue  nor  did  they  frequent 
the  Olympic  games  any  longer,  until  at  last  th* 
Delphic  god  declared  that  he  would  not  give  any 
oracle  to  the  Athenians,  unless  they  satisfied  the 
demand  of  the  Eleans.  The  fine  was  now  paid, 
and  the  money  was  spent  in  erecting  six  statues 
to  Zeus,  with  inscriptions  by  no  means  flattering 
to  the  Athenians.    (Paus.  v.  21.  §  3,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Athens,  a  son  of  Moerocles,  a  brave  com- 
mander of  the  Athenians  in  the  war  against  the 
Uauls,  B.  c.  279.  He  was  stationed  with  his  Athe- 
nians at  Thermopylae  to  guard  the  pass.  (Paus. 

i.  3.  §  4,  x.  20.  §  3.) 

4.  An  admiral  of  king  Perseus  of  Macedonia. 
He  and  Antenor  were  sent  by  the  king,  in  B.  c 
168,  with  a  fleet  to  Tenedos,  to  protect  the  trans- 
ports that  came  with  provisions  for  the  Macedo- 
nians from  the  islands  of  the  Aegean.  (Liv.  xliv. 
28.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLIPPUS  (KoAA«mroj),  literary.  1.  A 
comic  poet,  who  is  mentioned  only  by  Athcnaeus 
(xv.  p.  668)  as  the  author  of  a  comedy  entitled 
Pannychis.  Ponton  proposed  to  read  in  this  pas- 
sage Hipparchus  instead  of  Callippus,  because  it  ia 
known  that  Hipparchus  composed  a  comedy  Pan- 
nychis. (Athen.  xv.  p.  691.)  But  this  is  not  a 
sufficient  reason  for  striking  the  name  of  Callippus 
from  the  list  of  comic  writers.  (Meineke,  tliiL 
Crit.  Com.  Or.  p.  490.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  (Rhet. 

ii.  23)  as  the  author  of  a  rix*v  faropucr},  but  no- 
thing further  is  known  about  him. 

3.  A  Stoic  philosopher  of  Corinth,  wbo  was  a 
pupil  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  school.  (Diog. 
Laert.  vii.  38.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  person 
as  the  Callippus  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (ix.  29. 
§  2,  38.  §  10)  as  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
ovyypari  us  'Opxou-tvlovt,  of  which  a  few  frag- 
ments are  preserved  there. 

4.  Sumamcd  Petaneus,  is  mentioned  by  Dio- 
genes Lacrtius  (v.  57)  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to 
the  will  of  Theophrastus.  [L.  &] 

CALLIPPUS  or  CALIPPUS  (KdAA,™  or 
KdAmror),  an  astronomer  of  Cycicus.  He  was 
a  disciple  of  one  of  Eudoxus'  friends,  and  followed 
him  to  Athens,   where  ho   became  acquainted 
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with  Aristotle  (who  mentions  him  Afctiipi.  xi.  8), 
and  assisted  that  philosopher  in  rectifying  and 
completing  the  discoveries  of  Eudoxua.  (Simplic 
in  lib.  II.  de  Cocl.  p.  1*20,  a.)  His  observations  are 
frequently  referred  to  by  Oeminus  nnd  Ptolemy 
in  their  meteorological  calendars  (see  Gcminus, 
Elem.  Astro*,  cap.  16,  in  Petav.  Vranolorj.  p.  64, &c. 
and  Ptol.  (paatit  Aw\a*iv  itrrlpte*  koI  trvvaywyt) 
iwitn\paowv<  ibid.  p.  71,  Ac),  and  were  probably 
made  at  Cyzicus,  since  Ptolemy  (ad  fin.)  says,  that 
Callippus  observed  at  the  Hellespont.  Such  calen- 
dars were  fixed  in  public  places,  for  common  use, 
and  hence  called  ire^airff-yjiaTa  :  they  record  the 
times  of  the  different  risings  and  settings  of  the 
fixed  stars,  with  the  hna^nturieu^  or  principal 
changes  in  the  weather  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  them,  as  deduced  from  the  observations  of 
various  astronomers.  Callippus  invented  the  period 
or  cycle  of  76  years,  called  after  him  the  VaUippie. 
Several  attempts  had  been  previously  made  to  dis- 
cover intervals  of  time  of  moderate  length,  which 
should  be  expressible  in  whole  numbers  by  means 
of  each  of  the  three  natural  units  of  time — the  solar 
year,  the  lunar  month,  and  the  solar  day  :  and,  in 
particular,  Meton,  about  a  century  before,  had  ob- 
served the  remarkable  approximation  to  equality 
between  19  years  and  235  months,  and  had  intro- 
duced the  celebrated  cycle  of  19  years,  which  he 
also  assumed  to  contain  6940  days.  This  would 
make  the  year  ==  365^  days ;  anil,  therefore,  Cal- 
lippus, observing  that  the  difference  between  this 
and  the  more  correct  value  365$  was  —  ifc  = 
*»*ni  =  f«>  proposed  to  quadruple  the  Mctonic 
period,  and  then  subtract  one  day.  He  supposed, 
that  76  years  =  940  months  =  27759  days ;  both 
of  which  suppositions  are  considerably  nearer  the 
truth  than  Melon's.  (Oeminus,  El.  Atl.  cap.  6, 
Uranolog.  p.  37.)  If  we  take  the  mean  values  of 
the  year  and  month,  in  days,  to  be  365-2422414 
and  29-530"8B7215  respectively,  then  76  years 
=  27758d  9h  50™  54',  and  940  months  -  27"758d 
18h  4"  54*  nearly;  but  these  numbers  would  not 
be  strictly  accurate  in  the  time  of  Call  ppus. 

The  Callippic  period  seems  to  have  been  generally 
adopted  by  astronomers  in  assigning  the  dates  of 
their  observations ;  and  the  frequent  use  which 
Ptolemy  makes  of  it  enables  us  to  fix  the  epoch  of 
the  beginning  of  the  first  period  with  considerable 
certainty.  It  must  have  begun  near  the  time  of  the 
summer  solstice,  since  Ptolemy  refers  to  an  observa- 
tion of  that  solstice  made  at  the  end  of  the  50th  year 
(r«V  Jtsi  Aifyorrri)  of  the  first  period  (m«7-  <rimal. 
iii.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  163,  ed.  Halma) ;  and  out  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  observation!  recorded  by  the  same 
writer,  all  but  two,  according  to  Ideler,  indicate 
the  year  b.  c  330,  whilst  four  of  them  require  the 
evening  of  June  28  for  the  epoch  in  question.  It 
is  not  certain  at  what  time  the  period  came  into 
civil  use ;  it  would  naturally  be  employed  not  to 
supersede,  but  to  correct  from  time  to  time,  the 
Metonic  reckoning.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  latter 
oust  have  become  quite  sensible  in  rc  330 ;  and 
it  is  evident,  from  the  praise  which  Diodorus  (xii. 
36)  bestows  upon  it,  that  it  could  not  have  re- 
mained uncorrected  down  to  his  time.  (Ideler, 
I  Just.  Untermch,  uber  die  A&lron.  Beobachlunt/en  der 
Allen,  Berlin,  1306,  p.  214,  &c^  Handbuch  der 
Technischen  Chronolcnpe,  Berlin,  1825,  voL  i.  p. 
344,  &c  ;  Petavius,  Doctrin.  Temp.  ii.  16  ;  Scali- 
ger,  De  Emend.  Tetnp.  lib.  ii. ;  Delambre,  HuL  de 
PAminm.  Ancient*,  voL  i.  p.  200.)    [W.  F.  D.J 


CALLIPYGOS  (KoAAimryoi),  a  surname  of 
Aphrodite,  of  which  the  origin  is  related  by  Athe- 
raeus.  (xii.  p.  554;  cum  p.  Alciphron,  i.  39.)  We 
still  possess  some  representations  of  Aphrodite  Cal- 
lipygos,  which  are  distinguished  for  their  great 
softness,  luxuriancv,  and  roundness  of  form.  (Hirt, 
A/yfM.  Biiderb.  i.'p.  59.)  [L.  S.J 

CALLI'RHHOE  (KaAA^ij).  I.  A  daughter 
of  Oceanus,  who  was  the  mother  of  Geryones  and 
Echidna  by  Chrysaor.  (Hesiod,  Thewj.  351,  98'  ; 
Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  10.)  By  Ncilui  she  was  the  mo- 
ther of  Chione,  and  by  Poseidon  of  Minyas.  (Serv. 
ad  Aen.  iv.  250 ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  686.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Achclous  and  wife  of  Alcmaeon, 
whom  she  induced  to  procure  her  the  peplus  and 
necklace  of  Harmonia,  by  which  she  caused  her 
husband's  death.  [Aixmason.]  Callirrhoe  then 
requested  Zeus,  with  whom  she  lived  in  close  in- 
timacy, to  grant  that  her  sons  by  Alcmaeon  might 
grow  up  to  manhood  at  once,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  father. 
Zeus  granted  the  request,  and  Amphoterus  and 
Acarnan  killed  the  murderers  of  their  father,  the 
sons  of  Phegeus,  at  Delphi,  and  afterwards  Phe- 
geus  himself  also.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  6.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Scaroander,  the  wife  of  Tros, 
and  mother  of  Ilus  and  Ganymedea.  (Apollod.  iii. 
12.  $  2.) 

4.  A  maiden  of  Calydon,  who,  when  she  waa 
loved  by  Coresua,  a  priest  of  Dionysus,  rejected  all 
the  offers  he  made  to  her.  At  length,  he  implored 
his  god  to  punish  the  cruel  maid.  Dionysus  now 
visited  the  people  of  Calydon  with  a  general  mad- 
ness, which  raged  there  like  a  plague.  The  Dodo- 
naean  oracle,  which  was  consulted  about  the  mode 
of  averting  the  calamity,  answered,  that  Dionysus 
must  be  propitiated,  and  that  Callirrhoe  must  be 
sacrificed  to  him,  or  some  one  else  in  her  stead. 
The  maiden  endeavoured  in  vain  to  escape  her  fate; 
but  when  she  was  led  to  the  altar,  Coresua,  instead 
of  performing  the  sacrifice,  felt  his  love  for  her  re- 
vive so  strongly,  that  he  sacrificed  himself  in  her 
stead.  But  she  also  now  put  an  end  to  her  life 
near  a  well  which  derived  its  name  from  her. 
(Paus.  vii.  21.  §  1.)  There  are  two  more  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Steph.  Byz.  ».  r.  'AAa- 
«a*6a;  Plut.  Parallel,  (Jr.  et  Rom.  23.)     [L.  S.J 

CALLISTE  (KoAAfori;),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
by  which  she  waa  worshipped  at  Athens  and 
Tegca.  (Pau*.  i.  29.  i  2,  via.  35.  $  7.)  [L.  S.J 

CALLI  STHENES  (KaAA«r0#>T)j).  1.  A  phi- 
losopher, born  at  Olynthua.  His  mother,  Hero, 
was  a  cousin  of  Aristotle's,  and  by  him  Callisthenos 
was  brought  up,  studying  under  him  at  Stageinv, 
together,  as  we  may  infer,  with  Alexander,  nnd 
certainly  with  Theophraatus,  with  whom  Aristotle 
is  said  to  have  contrasted  him,  spying,  that  Theo- 
phraatus needed  the  rein,  but  Callisthenes  the 
spur  [but  see  p.  317,  b.].  When  Alexander  set 
forth  ou  hia  Asiatic  expedition,  a  c  334,  he  took 
Calliathenes  with  him  by  Aristotle's  recommenda- 
tion. The  latter,  however,  waa  aware  of  the 
faults  of  hia  kinsman's  character,  of  his  total  want 
of  tact  and  prudence,  and  of  his  wrong-headed 
propensity  to  the  unseasonable  exhibition  of  hia 
independent  spirit;  and  against  these  he  warned 
him  to  guard  in  his  intercourse  with  the  king. 
The  warning  was  given  in  vain.  Callisthenes 
became  indignant  at  Alexander's  adoption  of  ori- 
ental customs,  and  especially  at  the  requirement 
of  the  ceremony  of  adoration,  which  he  deemed 
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derogatory  to  free  Greeks  and  Macedonians  5  and 
it  may  be  that  he  was  the  more  open  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  sentiments,  because  of  the  opposite 
extreme  of  supple  flattery  adopted  by  his  opponent 
Annxarchu*.  When  Alexander  was  overwhelmed 
with  remorse  for  the  murder  of  Cleitus,  both  these 
pl.iliivjpher*  were  sent  to  console  him;  but  the 
t  ifuestions  of  Callisthenes,  though  apparently  on 
this  occasion  more  judicious  than  usual,  were  quite 
eclipsed  by  the  bold  adulation  of  Anaxarchus,  who 
openly  affirmed,  that  **  whatever  kings  did,  must 
therefore  of  necessity  be  lawful  and  just.''  Seve- 
ral anecdotes  are  recorded  by  Arrian  and  Plu- 
tarch, illustrative  of  the  freedom  of  language  in 
which  Callisthenes  indulged,  and  of  his  coarse  and 
unconciliating  demeanour — qualities  which,  while 
they  alienated  the  king  from  him  and  procured 
him  a  number  of  enemies,  rendered  him  also  popu- 
lar with  many  who  looked  on  Alexander's  innova- 
tions with  a  jealous  eye ;  and  the  young  men  in 
particular  are  said  to  have  flocked  to  hear  his  dis- 
courses, regarding  him  as  the  only  free-spirited 
man  in  the  royal  retinue.  It  was  this  which  ul- 
timately proved  fatal  to  him.  When  the  plot  of 
Ilermolnus  and  others  to  assassinate  Alexander 
was  discovered,  Callisthenes  was  involved  in  the 
charge.  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy  indeed  both 
asserted  in  their  histories  that  Hermolaus  and  his 
accomplices,  when  under  the  torture,  had  named 
him  as  the  chief  instigator  of  their  attempt ;  but 
this  is  rendered  at  least  doubtful  by  a  letter  on 
the  subject  from  Alexander  himself  to  Cratcrus, 
which  is  preserved  by  Plutarch  (Abut.  55),  and  in 
which  the  sufferers  are  expressly  said  to  have 
denied  that  any  one  was  privy  to  their  design. 
Jt  would  seem  more  probable  that  the  suspicions 
of  Alexander  were  excited  or  revived,  after  the 
death  of  the  traitors,  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
enemies  of  Callisthenes,  acting  on  a  mind  already 
exasperated  against  bim.  Every  rash  expression 
he  had  ever  used,  every  rhetorical  common-place 
he  had  ever  uttered  on  the  patriotism  and  glory  of 
regicide*,  were  raked  up  and  made  to  tell  against 
him.  In  another  letter,  written  by  Alexander  to 
Antipater,  subsequently  to  the  one  above-men- 
tioned, and  also  quoted  by  Plutarch  (/.  e.)  the 
king  expresses  his  intention  of  *'  punishing  the 
sophist  and  those  who  sent  him  out,"  the  last 
words  being,  as  Plutarch  thinks,  a  clear  allusion 
to  Aristotle.  The  mode  in  which  Callisthenes  was 
put  to  death  (about  &  c.  320)  is  variously  report- 
ed. Even  the  contemporary  writers,  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobulus,  dilTcred  on  the  point  Aristobulus 
recorded,  that  he  was  carried  about  in  chains  and 
died  of  disease;  Ptolemy,  that  he  was  tortured 
and  crucified.  The  former  account,  however, 
seems  to  agree  with  that  of  Chares  of  Mytilenc, 
■vho  was  *laayyt\tv$,  or  lord-in- waiting,  to  Alex- 
ander (see  PhilU.  Mas.  L  p.  373,  Ax.),  and  who 
related  that  ho  was  kept  in  confinement  with  the 
intention  of  bringing  him  ultimately  to  trial  in  the 
presence  of  Aristotle  ;  but  that,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  seven  months  he  died  of  a  disgusting  dis- 
ease arising  from  his  excessive  corpulence.  The 
accounts  preserved  in  Justin  and  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  (one  of  which  is  a  perversion  of  the  other, 
while  the  former  is  clearly  a  romance)  nre  entitled 
to  less  credit.  (Arrian,  AmiL.  iv.  10 — 14  ;  Plut. 
AUt.hl-h^SuU.  36;  Curtviii  5—8;  Freinsh. 
ad  Curt.  viii.  5.  §  13,  8.  §  21  ;  Just.  xii.  6,  7,  xv. 
1 ;  Diog.  Laeit.  v.  4,  5,  3f» ;  Menag.   ad  Ding. 
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laeii.  v.  4,  5 ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  KaMttrQivw  ;  Thirl- 
wall's  Greece,  vol  vi.  pp.  317 — 325;  Blakesley's 
Life  if  Aristotle,  pp.  56,  73— «4.) 

Some  manuscripts  are  still  extant,  professing  to 
contain  writings  of  Callisthenes ;  but  they  are 
spurious,  and  none  of  his  works  have  come  down 
to  us.  Besides  an  account  of  Alexander's  expedi- 
tion (which  he  arrogantly  said  would  be  the  maiu 
support  of  the  conqueror's  glory,  and  which  is  re- 
ferred to  in  several  places  by  Plutarch  and  Strabo), 
he  also  wrote  a  history  of  Greece,  in  ten  books, 
from  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  to  the  seizure  of  the 
Delphic  temple  by  Philoroelus.  (a  c.  387 — 357.) 
Cicero  mentions  too  a  work  of  his  on  the  Trojan 
war.  The  loss,  however,  of  his  writings  we  have 
not  much  reason  to  regret,  if  we  may  trust  the  cri- 
ticisms passed  on  them  by  those  to  whom  they 
were  known.  Thus  Polybius  censures  him  for  his 
unskilfulness  in  his  relation  of  military  affairs ; 
Cicero  finds  fault  with  his  style  as  fitted  rather  for 
rhetorical  declamation  than  for  history,  and  con- 
trasts it  with  that  of  Xenophon  ;  and  Strnbo 
speaks  disparagingly  of  his  accuracy  and  veracity. 
He  seems  indeed  to  have  been  far  more  a  rhetori- 
cian than  either  a  philosopher  or  a  historian,  and, 
even  as  a  rhetorician,  to  have  had  more  of  the 
spirit  of  Isocrates  than  of  his  own  great  master. 
His  readiness  and  fluency,  no  lew  than  his  ex- 
treme indiscretion,  are  illustrated  by  the  anecdote 
given  by  Plutarch  (Ale*.  53)  of  his  speaking  with 
great  applause  in  praise  of  the  Macedonians  at  a 
banquet,  and  then,  on  Alexander's  challenging  him 
to  take  the  other  side,  launching  forth  into  the 
bitterest  invective  against  them.  In  philosophy 
he  probably  followed  Aristotle,  so  far  indeed  as  he 
threw  himself  into  any  system  at  all.  The  recen- 
sion of  Homer  (<)  d»d  vdpOtiKos),  kept  by  Alexan- 
der in  a  precious  casket,  and  usually  ascribed  to 
Aristotle,  was  made,  according  to  Strabo  (xiii.  p. 
594),  by  Callisthenes  and  Anaxarchus.  (Diod.  ir. 
1,  xiv.  117,  xvi.  14;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  15,  ad  Q. 
Fnitr.  ii.  12,  de  Oral.  ii.  14,  de  Die.  i.  34,  ii.  25 ; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  531,  xii.  p.  542,  xiv.  p.  680,  xvii.  p. 
814;  Plut  Ale*.  27,  33;  Polyb.  xii.  17—21; 
Suidas,  /.  c. ;  Fabric.  liibl.  Grate  voL  iii.  p.  480  j 
Clint.  Fad.  iii.  p.  376,  note  k.) 

2.  An  Athenian  orator,  and,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, one  of  the  eight  whom  Alexander,  after  the 
destruction  of  Thebes  (b.  c.  335),  required  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  him, — on  which  occasion  Demosthenes 
is  said  to  have  quoted  the  fable  of  the  wolf,  who 
demanded  from  the  sheep  the  surrender  of  their 
dogs.  Demades,  however,  who.  it  seems,  received 
a  fee  of  five  talents  for  the  service,  succeeded  in 
propitiating  Alexander,  and  in  saving  all  whose  lives 
were  threatened,  except  the  genend  Charidemus. 
Arrian  gives  the  number  and  list  somewhat  differ- 
ently, and  neither  he  nor  Diodorus  mentions  Cal- 
listhenes. (Plut  Dem.  23,  Ate*.  13;  Diod.  xvii. 
15 ;  Arr.  A  nab.  i.  10.) 

3.  A  freed  man  of  Lucullus,  who,  according  to 
Cornelius  Nepos  (ap.  J'lut.  Luctdl.  43),  adminis- 
tered to  his  master  a  certain  drag  (intended  as  a 
charm  to  increase  his  affection  for  him),  which 
caused  the  failure  of  Intellect  that  he  laboured 
under  in  his  latter  years.  f  E.  E.] 

CALLI  STHENES  (KaAA«(r0fv*;i),  of  Sybaris, 
is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Ualatians  (roAoW),  of  which  Plutarch  (D» 
F'uv.  6)  quotes  the  thirteenth  book.  But  the 
work  must  have  been  of  much  greater  extent,  since 
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Stobneus  (FloriL  c  14)  has  preserved  a  fragment  of 
it  which  belonged  to  the  twenty-third  book.  [L.  S.] 

CALLISTO  (KoAAurrsJ),  is  sometimes  called  a 
daughter  of  Lycaon  in  Arcadia  and  sometimes  of 
Nycteus  or  Cetens,  and  sometimes  also  she  is  de- 
scribed as  a  nymph.  (SchoL  adEurip.  Ore*.  1642; 
Apoilod.  iii.  8.  $  2 ;  corap.  Hygin.  Poet.  A  dr.  ii.  1.) 
She  was  a  huntress,  and  a  companion  of  Artemis. 
Zeus,  however,  enjoyed  her  charms ;  and,  in  order 
that  the  deed  might  not  became  known  to  Hera, 
he  metamorphosed  her  into  a  she-bear.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  precaution,  CallLsto  was  slain  by 
Artemis  during  the  chase,  through  the  contrivance 
of  Hera.  Areas,  the  son  of  Callisto,  was  given  by 
Zeus  to  Maia  to  be  brought  up,  and  Callisto  was 
placed  among  the  stars  under  the  name  of  Arctos. 
(Apoilod.  /.  c)  According  to  Hyginus,  Artemis 
herself  metamorphosed  Callisto,  as  she  discovered 
her  pregnancy  in  the  bath.  Ovid  (AfeL  ii.  410, 
&c)  makes  Jnno  (Hera)  metamorphose  Callisto; 
and  when  Areas  during  the  chase  was  on  the  point 
of  killing  his  mother,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  placed  both 
among  the  stirs.  The  Arcadians  shewed  the  tomb 
of  Callisto  thirty  stadia  from  the  well  Cruni :  it 
was  on  a  hill  planted  with  trees,  and  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  there  was  a  temple  of  Artemis  CaUiste  or 
Callisto.  (Paus.  viii.  35.  §7.)  A  statue  of  Callisto 
was  dedicated  at  Delphi  by  the  citizens  of  Tegca  (x. 
9.  §  3),  and  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi  Callisto  was 
painted  by  Polygnotus,  wearing  the  skin  of  a  bear 
instead  of  a  dress,  (r.  31.  §  3.)  While  tradition 
throughout  describes  Callisto  as  a  companion  of 
Artemis,  Miiller  (Dor.  ii.  9.  §  3)  endeavours  to 
shew  that  Callisto  is  only  another  form  of  the  name 
of  Artemis  Calliste,  as  he  infers  from  the  fact,  that 
the  tomb  of  the  heroine  was  connected  with  the 
temple  of  the  goddess,  and  from  Callisto  being 
changed  into  a  she-bear,  which  was  the  symbol  of 
the  Arcadian  Artemis.  This  view  has  indeed  no- 
thing surprising,  if  we  recollect  that  in  many  other 
instances  al»o  an  attribute  of  a  god  was  transform- 
ed by  popular  belief  into  a  distinct  divinity.  Her 
being  mixed  up  with  the  Arcadian  genealogies  is 
thus  explained  by  Miiller:  the  daughter  of  Lycaon 
means  the  daughter  of  the  Lycaean  Zeus ;  the  mo- 
ther of  Areas  is  equivalent  "to  the  mother  of  the 
Arcadian  people.  [L.  S.] 

CALLISTO,  a  female  Pythagorean,  to  whom 
Theano,  the  wife  of  Pythagoras,  addressed  a  letter 
on  the  proper  way  of  governing  a  family.  The 
letter  is  extant,  and  printed  in  the  Aldine  collec- 
tion published  at  Rome  in  1499,  and  at  Geneva, 
with  the  Latin  translation,  in  1606.  (Fabric  MbL 
Oraec  ii.  p.  10.)  [A.  O.] 

CALLISTONI'CUS  (KoAAi<rr<W>i),  a  The- 
ban  statuary  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (ix.  16.  §  1), 
made  a  statue  of  Tyche  carrying  the  god  PI u tun. 
The  face  and  the  hands  of  the  statue  were  executed 
by  the  Athenian  Xenophon.  [W.  I.] 

CALLI'STRATUS  (KaAAlorpoToj),  historical. 
1.  Son  of  Empedus,  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as 
the  commander  of  a  body  of  Athenian  cavalry  in 
Sicily  during  the  expedition  of  Nicias.  When  his 
countrymen  were  nearly  cut  to  pieces  at  the  river 
Assinaras,  B.  a  413,  Callistratas  forced  his  way 
through  the  enemy  and  led  his  men  safe  to  Catana. 
Thence  returning  to  Syracuse,  he  attacked  those 
who  were  plundering  the  Athenian  camp,  and  fell, 
selling  his  life  dearly.  (Paus.  vii.  16 ;  comp.  Thuc. 
vii.  84,  05.) 

2.  One  of  the  body  of  knights  under  the  com- 


mand of  Ly  si  roach  iia,  who  were  employed  by  the 
government  of  the  Ten  to  keep  in  check  the  exiles 
under  Thrasybulus  in  the  Peiraeeus.  Lysimachua 
having  massacred  some  countrymen,  with  whom 
he  fell  in  as  they  were  going  from  the  Peiraeeus  to 
their  (arms  to  procure  provisions,  the  party  in  the 
harbour,  having  got  Callistratus  into  their  hands, 
retaliated  by  putting  him  to  death,  b.  c.  403. 
(Xen.  Hell  ii.  4.  §  '27.)  In  B  c  410,  this  Cal- 
listratus had  been  treasurer  of  the  goddess.  Per- 
haps also  he  was  the  originator  of  the  practice  of 
paying  the  poorer  citizens  for  their  attendance  at 
the  assembly  (fuaOis  4nK\rio-iatrrut6s) ;  but  Bbckh 
thinks  that  the  introduction  of  this  salary  is  more 
probably  to  be  referred  to  the  son  of  Empedus. 
(Publ  Earn,  of  Athene  bk.  ii.  ch.  14.) 

3.  An  Athenian  orator,  son  of  Callicrates  of 
Aphidna,  and  nephew  of  the  notorious  Agyrrhius. 
(Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  742.)  We  first  hear  of  him 
in  &  c  379,  as  connected  with  the  oligarchical 
party,  and  as  sending  to  Thebes  to  warn  Leon- 
tiades  of  the  intended  attempt  on  the  Cadineia  by 
the  exiles  under  Pelopidas  ;  and  yet  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  378,  he  was  joined  with  Cbabrias  and 
Timotheus  in  the  command  of  the  forces  which 
were  despatched  to  the  assistance  of  Thebes  against 
Agesilaus.  (Plut  de  (Sen.  SocraL  31 ;  Xen.  Hell. 
v.  4.  §  34 ;  Died.  xv.  29.)  Still,  however,  he  ap- 
pears as  the  supporter  at  Athens  of  Spartan  in- 
terests. Thus,  in  373,  he  joined  Iphicratcs  in  the 
prosecution  of  Timotheus,  who  had  been  most  ac- 
tive against  Sparta  in  the  western  seas,  and  had, 
in  met,  by  his  restoration  of  the  Zacynthian  exiles 
caused  the  renewal  of  war  after  the  short  peace  of 
374.  (Dem.  c  TimotL  pp.  1187,  1188;  Xen. 
Hell,  vl  2.  §§  11— 13,  comp.  v.  4.  §  64,  vi. 
2.  §§  2,  3.)  In  373  also,  but  before  the  trial  of 
Timotheus,  Callistrntus  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander, together  with  Iphicrates  and  Chabrias,  of 
the  forces  destined  for  Corcyra, — and  this  at  the 
request  of  Iphicrates  himself,  to  whom  (according 
to  one  mode  of  interpretating  the  words  of  Xeno- 
phon, w  >uUa  IweHfittov  6vra)  he  had  hitherto 
been  opposed.  (Xen.  Hell  vi.  2.  §  39 ;  conipsire 
Schncid.  Epimctr.  ad  Inc. ;  Thirlwall's  Greece,  voL 
v.  p.  63,  note  2;  Dockh,  Publ.  Earn,  of  Attune 
p.  419,  note  497,  2nd.  edit.;  Dem.  e.  TimoUk. 
p.  1187.)  Soon,  however,  he  induced  Iphicrates 
to  consent  to  his  returning  to  Athens,  promising 
either  to  obtain  for  him  a  supply  of  money,  or  to 
bring  about  a  peace;  and  in  371  accordingly  we 
find  him  at  Sparta  with  the  ambassadors, — himself 
apparently  without  that  title, —  who  were  em- 
powered to  negotiate  peace  for  Athens.  On  this 
occasion  Xenophon  records  a  speech  delivered  by 
him  after  those  of  Col  lias  and  Autocles,  and  the 
only  pertinent  and  sensible  one  of  the  three.  (Xen. 
Hell  vi  3.  §§  3,  10,  Ac. ;  see  Died.  xv.  30,  51, 
who  in  the  former  passage  assigns  the  mission  of 
Callistratus  to  B.  c  375,  confounding  the  peace  of 
371  with  that  of  374,  and  placing  the  latter  a 
year  too  soon.)  Again,  in  369,  the  year  of  the  in- 
vasion of  I^aconia  by  Epaminondas,  Callistratus 
induced  the  Athenians  to  grant  the  aid  which  tho 
Spartans  had  sent  to  ask.  (Dem.  c  Neoer.  p. 
1353 ;  comp.  Xen.  Hell  vi.  5.  §  33,  &c)  To  b. c. 
366  we  may  with  most  probability  refer  his  famous 
speech  on  the  affair  of  Oropus — a  speech  which  is 
said  to  have  excited  the  emulation  of  Demosthenes, 
and  caused  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
oratory.    It  would  secui  that,  after  the  seizure  of 
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Oropus  by  a  body  of  Oropian  exile*  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  it  to  Athena,  the  Athenians,  having 
sent  an  army  against  it  under  Chares,  were  in- 
duced by  Chabrias  and  Callistratus  to  compromise 
the  matter  by  delivering  the  place  as  a  deposit  to 
the  Thebans  pending  the  adjustment  of  their 
claims.  The  Thebans  refused  afterwards  to  sur- 
render it,  and  the  consequence  was  the  prosecution 
of  the  advisers  of  the  compromise.  At  first  the 
eloquence  of  Callistratus  was  successful,  and  they 
were  acquitted;  but  the  loss  of  so  important  a 
frontier  town  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  Callistratus  appears  to  have  been  condemned 
to  death  in  361,  and  to  have  gone  into  banishment 
to  Mcthone  in  Macedonia.  In  356  (see  Clinton 
on  the  year)  he  seems  to  have  been  still  an  exile, 
but  he  ultimately  returned  to  Athens, — a  step 
which  the  orator  Lycurgus  refers  to  as  a  striking 
instance  of  judicial  infatuation, — and  was  put  to 
death,  though  he  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  altar  of 
the  twelve  gods.  (Xen.  Hell  vii.  4.  §  ],&&; 
Diod.  xv.  76 ;  Plut.  Dent.  5 ;  Hermipp.  op. 
Gelt,  iii  13;  Pseudo-PIut.  Mi.  X  Oral,  p.  156, 
ed.  Tauchn.  ;  Dem.  e.  Potyd.  pp.  1221,  1222; 
Lycurg.  c  Ltocr.  p.  1 59  ;  Aristot.  HheL  i.  7.  §  IS.) 
During  his  exile  he  is  said  to  have  founded  the  city 
•f  Datum,  afterwards  Philippi,  and  doubtless  he 
was  the  deviser  of  the  plan  for  increasing  the  rent 
of  the  Macedonian  harbour  dues  from  20  to  40 
talents.  (Isocr.  de  Pae.  p.  164,  a.;  Pseudo- Aristot. 
Oecom,  ii.  22 ;  com  p.  Schnctd.  Epiin.  ad  Xen.  HeU. 
vL  2.  §  39  ;  Bockh,  Pubi.  Econ.  of  Atkenx,  bk.  iii. 
eh.  4.)  Demosthenes  appears  to  have  admired  him 
greatly  as  an  orator,  and  Theopompus  praises  him 
for  his  public  conduct,  while  he  censures  the  profli- 
gacy of  his  private  life.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  301, 
de  FaU.  Leg.  p.  436  ;  comp.  Ruhnken,  Hist.  CriL 
Orat.  Graee.  op.  Reitke,  voL  viii.  p.  140;  Aristot 
Met.  I  14.  §  1,  iii.  17.  §  13;  Theopomp.  ap. 
Athen.  iv.  p.  166,  e.)  The  author  of  the  lives  of 
the  X  Orators  {L  c.)  strangely  confounds  tbe  pre- 
sent Callistratus  with  the  son  of  Empedus,  in  which 
mistake  he  has  been  followed  by  some  modern 
writers :  others  again  have  erroneously  identified 
him  with  the  Callistratus  who  was  Archon  Epony- 
mus  in  355.  (See  Ruhnken,  /.  &  ;  Clint.  Fast.  ii. 
pp.  126,  378  ;  Bockh,  Pull.  Eton.  bk.  ii.  ch.  14.) 

4.  An  Eicon,  who  came  as  an  ambassador  to 
Antiochus  III.  (the  Great)  at  Chalcis,  b.  c.  192, 
to  ask  for  aid  to  Elis  against  the  Achaean*.  The 
litter  had  declared  for  Rome,  and  decided  on  war 
with  Antiochus,  and  the  Eleans,  friends  to  Antio- 
chus, feared  in  consequence  the  invasion  of  their 
territory.  The  king  sent  them,  for  their  defence, 
a  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Euphanes 
the  Cretan.  (Polyb.  xx.  3  ;  Liv.  xxxv.  46 — 50, 
xxxvi.  5.) 

5.  Private  secretary  to  Mithridate*.  He  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  when  his  master 
decamped  so  hastily  from  his  position  on  the  plains 
of  Cabeira,  B.  c  72  ;  and  the  soldiers,  who  were 
bringing  him  before  Lucullus,  murdered  him  when 
thry  discovered  that  he  had  a  large  sum  of  money 
about  his  person.  (Plut.  LuctdL  17 ;  comp.  App. 
Bell.  Mithr.  p.  227.)  [E.E.] 

CALLI  STRATUS,  literary.  1.  A  Greek 
grammarian,  and  a  disciple  of  Aristophanes  of  By- 
zantium, whence  he  is  frequently  surnamed  6 
Apurro^dyuos.  (Athcn.  i.  p.  21,  vi.  p.  263.) 
He  must  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  before  Christ,  and  have  been  a  contempo- 


rary of  the  famous  Aristarchus.   He  appears  to 

have  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  study  of 
the  great  poets  of  Greece,  such  as  Homer,  Pindar, 
the  tragedians,  Aristophanes,  and  some  others, 
and  the  results  of  his  studies  were  deposited  in 
commentaries  upon  those  poets,  which  are  lost,  but 
to  which  occasionally  reference  is  made  in  our 
scholia.  Tsetses  {Ckil  xi.  61)  states,  that  the 
grammarian  Callistratus  was  the  first  who  made 
the  Samians  acquainted  with  the  alphabet  of 
twenty-four  letters,  but  this  is  in  all  probability  a 
fiction.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Horn.  II.  vii.  185.) 
There  are  several  more  works  mentioned  by  the 
ancients,  which,  it  seems,  must  be  attributed  to 
our  grammarian.  Athenaeua  (iii.  p.  125)  men- 
tions the  seventh  book  of  a  work  culled  Si^urro, 
and  in  another  passage  (xiii.  p.  591),  a  work  on 
courtezans  (w«pl  iraipmv ),  both  of  which  belong 
probably  to  Callistratus  the  grammarian.  Harpo- 
cration  (*.  v.  Mtv*K\rjs  1)  KaKKlarparos)  mentions 

worx  wtpi  j\uTivavf  nmcn  some  a*cni)oa  w 
Menecks  and  others  to  Callistratus,  but  the  read- 
ing in  the  passage  of  Harpocration  is  uncertain, 
and  Preller  (Polem.  Fragm.  p.  173,  &c)  thinks 
that  KoAata/M-rnr  ought  to  be  read  instead  of 
KaXAlffTparos.  A  commentary  of  Callistratus  on 
the  Sparred  of  Cratinus  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus 
(xi.  p.  495).  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Cal- 
listratus whose  history  of  Samothrace  is  mentioned 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicnrnassus  (i.  68  ;  comp.  SchoL 
ad  Find.  Nem.  viL  1 50)  is  the  same  as  oar  gram- 
marian. (R.  Schmidt,  Commeniaiio  de  Callutraio 
Arutophuneii,  Halae,  1838,  8vo. ;  Clinton,  Fa$L 
HeUem.  iii  p.  530.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  song  upon  Harmodius  the 
tyrannicide,  which  appears  to  have  enjoyed  great 
popularity  in  antiquity.  Its  beginning  is  preserved 
in  Suidas  («.  v.  Tlapolrios)  and  the  Scholiast  on 
Aristophanes.  (Acharm.  956  ;  comp.  Hesych.  *.  v. 
'Apuotlov  M^Aot.)  The  whole  song  is  preserved  in 
Athenaeus.  (xv.  p.  695 ;  comp.  Brunck,  AmaL  i. 
p.  155.) 

3  comic  net  or  of  llSc  time  of  jViiBtoplijui^u— 
in  whose  comedies  Achamenses,  Aves,  and  Vespao 
Callistratus  performed,  as  we  learn  from  the  scholia 
on  those  play  a  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'STRATUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who,  as 
appears  from  Dig.  1.  tit.  19.  a  3.  §2,  and  from 
other  passages  in  the  Digest,  wrote  at  least  as  late 
as  the  reign  (a.  d.  198-21 1 )  of  Severus  and  Anto- 
ninus (i.  e.  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla).  In 
a  passage  of  Lampridius  (AUjc.  Sen.  68)  which, 
either  from  interpolation  or  from  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  author,  abounds  with  anachronisms,  Callistra- 
tus is  stated  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Papinian, 
and  to  have  been  one  of  the  council  of  Alexander 
Severus.  This  statement  may  be  correct,  notwith- 
standing the  suspicious  character  of  the  souros 
whence  it  is  derived. 

The  numerous  extracts  from  Callistratus  in  the 
Digest  occupy  eighteen  pages  in  HommePs  Palm- 
genesia  Paiuiectarutn ;  and  the  fact  that  he  is  cited 
by  no  other  jurist  in  the  Digest,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  observing,  that  the  Digest  contains  extract* 
from  few  jurists  of  importance  subsequent  to  Cal- 
listratus. The  extracts  from  Callistratus  are  taken 
from  works  bearing  the  following  titles :  1.  "Libri 
VI  de  Cognitionibus."  2.  -  Libri  VI  Edicti 
Monitorii."  3.  "Libri  IV  de  Jure  Fisci,"  or 
(Dig.  48,  tit.  20.  a.  I )  "de  Jure  Fisci  et  Populi." 
4.  "Libri  III  Institutionum."     5.  «  Libri  II 
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Quaestionum."  The  tides  of  tho  first  three  of 
these  works  require  some  explanation. 

1.  The  treatise  "  do  Cognitionibus  "  relates  to 
those  causes  which  were  heard,  investigated,  and 
decided  by  the  emperor,  the  governor  of  a  province, 
or  other  magistrate,  without  the  intervention  of 
judices.  Tins  departure  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  civil  law  took  place,  even  before  Diocletian's 
general  abolition  of  the  ordojudiciorum,  sometimes  by 
virtue  of  the  imperial  prerogative,  and  in  some  cases 
was  regularly  practised  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
equitable  relief  where  the  strict  civil  law  gave  no 
remedy,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  more  tortuous 
system  of  legal  fictions  and  equitable  actions, 
(licrm.  Cannegieter,  Observ.  Jur.  Rom.  lib.  i.  c  9.) 

2.  What  is  meant  by  "  Edictum  Monitorium" 
is  by  no  means  clear.  Haubold  {de  Edktit  Afoni- 
torus  ae  Brevibu*,  Lips.  1804),  thinks,  that  moni- 
tory edicts  are  not  special  writs  of  notice  or  sum- 
mons directed  to  the  parties  in  the  course  of  a 
cause,  but  those  general  clauses  of  the  edictum 
perpetuum  which  relate  to  the  law  of  procedure, 
giving  actions  and  other  remedies  on  certain 
conditions,  and  therefore,  tacitly  at  least,  contain- 
ing warnings  as  to  the  consequences  of  irregula- 
rity or  nonfulfilment  of  the  prescribed  conditions. 
The  fragments  of  Callistratus  certainly  afford  much 
support  to  this  view.  Haubold  distinguishes  the 
edictum  monitorium  from  the  edictum  breve,  upon 
which  Paulus  wrote  a  treatise.  The  latter  he  sup- 
poses to  consist  of  those  new  clauses,  which,  in 
process  of  time,  were  added  as  an  appendage  to  the 
edictum  pcrpetuum,  after  the  main  body  of  it  had 
acquired  a  constant  form. 

3.  The  phrase  44  de  Jure  Fisci  et  Populi"  appears 
anomalous,  but  it  occurs  elsewhere.  (See  Paulus. 
RscepL  Sent  v.  12.)  Lampridius  also  (Ai&r.  Sev. 
15)  writes,  that  Alexander  Sevens  44 leges  de  jure 
populi  et  fisci  modern U*  et  infinitas  (?)  sanxit." 
Probably  under  the  phrase  "jus  populi"  must  here 
be  understood  the  law  relating  to  the  aerarium,  or 
to  the  area  publica  (which  latter,  practically  as  well 
as  theoretically,  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  senate) 
as  distinguished  from  the  fiscus,  which  was  the 
emperor's  own,  not  as  res  privata,  but  as  property 
attached  to  the  imperial  dignity.  (Vopisc.  Aunlia*. 
20.) 

The  principal  commentator  on  Callistratus  is 
Edm.  Merillius,  whose  Com menlariut  ad  Librns  duo 
Quacttionum  Callistrati  is  inserted  in  Otto's  "The- 
saurus," iii.  6 1 3-634.  A  dissertation  by  And.  W. 
Cramer,  de  Juvcttibut  apud  Vallutrutum,  J C turn, 
appeared  at  Kiel,  8vo.  1814. 

Cujas  (in  his  preface  to  his  Latin  translation  of 
the  60th  book  of  the  Basilica,  reprinted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  7th  volume  of  Fabrot's  edition) 
mentions  among  the  commentators  on  the  Basilica 
a  jurist  named  Callistratus.  Fabricius  also  sup- 
poses the  Callistratus  of  the  Basilica  to  have  been 
different  from  the  Callistratus  of  the  Digest.  Sua- 
rez  naturally  expresses  strong  doubts  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  later  Callistratus  ;  for  there  arc  many 
other  asserted  duplicate  names,  as  Modestinus, 
Thcophilus,  Thalclaeus,  Slephanus,  Dorotheus, 
Cyri llus,  Theodora*,  Isidorus ;  but  Rciz  has  shewn, 
in  several  instances,  that  the  asserted  later  com- 
mentator, bearing  the  name  of  a  prior  jurist,  is  a 
fictitious  entity.  The  name  of  the  prior  jurist  has 
perhaps  been  sometimes  attributed  to  the  scholiast 
who  cites  him  ;  but  we  believe  it  would  appear, 
upon  examination,  that  the  existence  of  two  sets 


of  jurists  of  the  same  names  but  different  date* 
has  gained  credit  partly  from  the  mendacious  in- 
ventions and  supposititious  citations  of  Nic  Com- 
nenus  Papadopoli,  and  partly  from  a  very  general 
misunderstanding  of  the  mode  in  which  the  scholia 
on  the  Basilica  were  formed.  These  scholia  were 
really  formed  thus :  extracts  from  ancient  jurists 
and  antecedent  commentators  on  the  collections  of 
Justinian  were  appended  to  certain  passages  of  tho 
text  of  the  Basilica  which  they  served  to  elucidate. 
These  extracts  were  sometimes  interpolated  or 
otherwise  altered,  and  were  mingled  with  glosses 
posterior  to  the  Basilica.  Thus,  they  were  con- 
founded with  the  latter,  and  were  not  unnaturally 
supposed  to  be  posterior  in  date  to  the  work  which 
they  explained.  The  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  existence  of  a  duplicate  Callistratus 
may  be  helped  by  the  following  list  of  the  passages 
in  the  Basilica  (ed.  Fab  rot),  where  the  name  is 
mentioned.  It  is  taken  from  Fabr.  BibL  Grate 
xii.  p.  440,  and  the  parentheses  (  )  denote  a  refer- 
ence not  to  the  text,  but  to  a  Greek  scholiast 

"Callistratus  JCtus,  i  257,  ii.  36,315,512, 
iii.  206,  iv.  (263),  292,  358,  507,  (568,)  810, 
833,  v.  10,  734,  778,  788,  vi.  (158),  436,  468, 
490,  677,  680,  702,  703,  vii.  439,  515,  537,  564, 
585,  628,  687,  710,  715,  783,  803,  827,  833,  836, 
837,  869,  871,  888."  On  reference  to  these  pas- 
sages, we  find  nothing  to  indicate  a  Oraeco-Koman 
jurist  Callistratus. 

(Bertrandus,  de  Jtiritperitu,  L  c.  27  ;  Aug.  Je- 
nichen,  Ep.  Singular,  de  Cullistruto  JCta,  4  to.  Lips. 
1742  ;  Zimmem.  R.  R.  G.  i.  §  101 ;  Suarez,  Xtftivt 
£btfKx>r»>H,cd.Pohl.  Lips.l804,§§ 34,4l.)[J.T.(i.] 

CALLl'STRATUS,  a  statuary,  of  uncertain 
country,  who  lived  about  B.  c.  160,  at  which  time 
the  arts  revived  after  a  period  of  decay.  (Plin. 
xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  [W.  I.] 

CALLl'STRATUS,  DOM1TIUS  (AoM*not 
KaWlarparos),  is  mentioned  seven  times  by  Stc- 
phanus  of  Byzantium,  as  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Heracleia  (»«pl  'HpcucAsfoj),  which  consisted  of  at 
least  seven  books.  (Steph.  Byx.  *.  v.  'OAi^irt}.) 
If,  as  it  appears,  he  is  the  same  as  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  263),  he  was  a  disci- 
ple of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  (Comp.  SchoU 
ad  AemkyU  Pert.  941,  ad  ApolUm.  Ithod.  i.  1 125, 
ii.  780 ;  Suid.  *.  v.  *iA^os.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLISTUS  (KaA  A  uttoj).  1.  A  contempo- 
rary of  the  emperor  Julian,  who  accompanied  his 
sovereign  on  bis  expeditions,  and  afterwards  cele- 
brated his  exploits  in  an  epic  poem,  from  which 
a  statement  is  quoted  by  Nicephorus.  {Hist. 
EecUt.  vi.  34.) 

2.  Surnamed  Syropulus,  a  Christian  author 
who  wrote  a  learned  disputation  against  the 
Palamites,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  patriarch 
Euthymius.  (Nic  Commenus,  Praenot,  Mysiag. 
p.  158.) 

3.  A  monk  of  mount  Athos.  During  the  war 
between  Palacologus  and  Cantacuzcnus  he  was  sent 
by  the  monks  to  Constantinople  to  endeavour  to 
restore  peace ;  but  he  was  ill-treated  there  by  the 
empress  Anna  and  the  patriarch  Joannes.  About 
the  year  a.  d.  1354,  the  emperor  Cantacuzcnus 
made  Callistus  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The 
year  after,  when  he  was  requested  by  the  same 
emperor  to  crown  his  son  Matthaeus,  Callistus  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  request  and  withdrew  to 
a  monastery.  As  he  refused  to  perform  his  duties 
at  patriarch,  Philotheus  was  appointed  iu  bit 
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bee.  Bat  when  afterwards  Joannes  Pnlaeologus 
ad  gained  possession  of  the  imperial  throne, 
Callistus  was  restored  to  the  patriarchal  see.  The 
year  after  his  restoration  he  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  Serrian  princess  Elisabeth  to  conclude 
a  peace,  and  during  this  embassy  he  died  near 
Pherae,  the  capital  of  the  Servians.  There  is  a 
(•reek  homily  on  the  exaltation  of  the  cross  by  one 
Cnllistu%  which  is  printed  with  a  Latin  translation 
in  Gretscr  (De  Cruce,  ii.  p.  1347),  hut  whether  it 
is  the  work  of  our  Callistus,  or  of  another  who  was 
patriarch  of  Conr*antinoplc  in  a.  d.  1406,  is  un- 
^rtain.  There  are  some  other  works  of  a  theolo- 
gical nature  which  are  ascribed  to  one  Callistna, 
hut  they  have  never  been  printed.  (Wharton's 
Appendix  to  Cave,  Hitt.  Lit.  i.  p.  46,  ed. 
London.)  [L.  S.] 

^  CALLISTUS,  C.  JU'LIUS,  a  freedman  of 
Caligula,  in  whose  reign  he  possessed  very  great 
influence  and  power,  though  in  the  end  he  was  an 
accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  by  which  this  em- 
peror was  murdered.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
Callistus  continued  to  have  great  influence,  and  he 
endeavoured  secretly,  iu  conjunction  with  others, 
to  counteract  the  attachment  of  Messalina  to  C. 
Silius;  but  Callistus  was  afraid  of  losing  his  posi- 
tion, and  gave  up  opposing  the  scheme  of  Messa- 
lina. When  she  had  been  put  to  death,  Callistus 
supported  the  designs  of  Lollia  Paulina,  who  wished 
to  become  the  emperor's  wife ;  but  he  did  not  succeed 
in  this  point,  for  Claudius  married  Agrippina,  who 
was  supported  by  Pallas.  This  Callistus  is  un- 
doubtedly the  person  to  whom  the  physician  Scri- 
bonius  Largus  dedicates  his  work ;  and  from  it  we 
learn  that  the  full  name  of  Callistus  was  C.  Julius 
Callistus.  (Tac  Ann.  xi  29,  38,  xiL  I,  Ac;  Dion 
Cass.  lix.  19 ;  Senec.  Epat.  47;  Joseph.  Ami.  J  ad, 
xix.  1.  $  10.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLPTELES  (KeAWAirr),  thought  by  Pan- 
aanias  (v.  27.  §  5)  to  be  a  son  or  pupil  of  Onatas, 
in  company  with  whom  he  wrought  a  Hermes  car- 
rying a  ram.  [W.  I.] 

CALLI'XENUS  (KoAAfctow)  was  the  mover 
in  the  Athenian  /SouAif  of  the  following  decree 
against  the  generals  who  had  conquered  at  Argi- 
nusae,  b.  c.  406,— a  decree  as  false  in  its  preamble 
as  it  was  illegal  and  iniquitous  in  its  substance  : 
**  Whereas  the  accusation  against  the  generals,  as 
well  as  their  defence,  has  been  heard  in  the  pre- 
vious assembly,  be  it  enacted  that  all  the  Athenians 
give  their  votes  on  the  case  according  to  their 
tribes;  and  that  for  each  tribe  there  be  set  two 
urns  to  receive  the  ballots  of  condemnation  or  ac- 
quittal.   And  if  they  be  found  guilty,  let  them 
sutfer  death  ;  and  let  their  property  be  confiscated, 
and  a  tenth  of  it  be  set  apart  for  the  goddess. "  The 
decree,  in  fact,  took  away  from  the  accused  the 
right  of  separate  trials  and  a  fair  hearing ;  and, 
when  it  was  brought  before  the  assembly,  Eurypto- 
lemus  and  some  other  friends  of  the  generals 
threatened  Callixenus  with  a  prosecution  for  his 
illeipd  proposition,  but  were  compelled  by  the 
clamours  of  the  multitude  to  drop  their  proceed- 
ings.   The  Prytanes  then  refused  to  put  the  motion 
to  the  vote  ;  but  they  too,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Socrates  (who  was  iwurrd-rris  for  that  day)  were 
obliged  to  give  way  before  the  invectives  of  Cal- 
lixenus and  the  threats  of  the  people.  (Xcn.  Hell. 
I  7.  §§  8—16,  Memorab.  i.  1.  §  18;  Plat.  Apol. 
».  32,  b. ;  Pseudo-Plat.  Axiock.  p.  368,  ad  fin.) 
Not  long  after  the  death  of  the  generals  the  Athe- 


nians decreed  the  institution  of  criminal  accusations 
(syofoAaU,  see  Did.  </  Ant.  §,  v.)  against  Cal- 
lixenus and  the  rest  who  had  deceived  them.  He 
and  four  others  accordingly  were  compelled  to  give 
bail  for  their  appearance,  and  were  kept  in  confine- 
ment by  their  sureties.  They  contrived,  however, 
to  effect  their  escape,  and  took  refuge  with  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Deceleia.  On  the  restoration 
of  democracy  at  Athens,  a.  c.  403,  Callixenus  took 
advantage  of  the  general  amnesty  to  return  :  but 
the  ban  of  his  countrymen's  hatred  was  upon  him, 
— no  man,  it  is  said,  would  give  him  either  water 
or  light  for  his  fire, — and  he  perished  miserably  of 
hunger.  (Died,  xiii.  103;  Xen.  Hell.  i.  7.  §  35  ; 
Suid.  «.  r.  Trafour;  comp.  Herod,  vii.231.)  [E.E.] 
CALLI'XENUS  (KaAA.'{crot),  of  Rhodes,  a 
contemporary  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  was  the 
author  of  two  works,  which  are  lost.  The  one 
which  bore  the  title  of  irtfA  'AA#£af8p«iaT,  consisted 
of  at  least  four  books,  and  was  much  used  by  Athe- 
naeus.  (A then.  v.  p.  196,  &c.,  ix.  p.  387,  xi.  pp. 
472,  474,  483 ;  Harpocrat.  ».  r.  lyyvH**.)  The 
second  work  appears  to  have  been  a  catalogue  of 
pointers  and  sculptors (^wypdtp^y  t#  koI  dvtptarro- 
wotmv  dWyfta^ij),  of  which  Sopatcr,  in  the  twelfth 
book  of  his  Eclogae  had  made  an  abridgement. 
(Phot  Bibl.  Cod.  161;  comp.  Preller,  Polo*. 
Fragm,y.m,&c)  [L.S.] 

CALLO  (KoAAsi),  an  orphan  who  lived  at  Epi- 
daurus  about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  was  commonly  considered  to 
be  a  girL  She  accordingly  married,  and  lived  with 
her  husband  for  two  years.  After  that  time,  she 
was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  had  to  undergo  an 
operation,  the  effect  of  which  was  that  she  became 
a  man.  She  is  one  of  tbe  beings  commonly  called 
androgyne,  and  her  case  as  described  by  Diodoma 
(xxxii.  EcL  i.  p.  522)  must  be  of  interest  to  medi- 
cal men.  [L.  S.) 

CALLON  (ft&Aaw).  1.  An  artist  of  the  island 
of  Aegina,  the  pupil  of  Angelio  and  Tectaeus,  who 
were  themselves  pupils  of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis. 
(Paus.  ii  32.  g  4.)  As  the  latter  two  flourished 
B.  c.  580,  the  age  of  Callon  must  be  fixed  at  B.  c 
516.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Pau- 
sanias  (vii.  18.  §  6),  that  Callon  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Canachus,  who  we  know  flourished  from 
&  c.  540  to  508.  [Canachus.]  There  are  two 
passages  in  Pausanias  which  seem  to  contradict 
this  conclusion  ;  but  K.  O.  M tiller  (Aegimtt.  p.  100) 
and  Thiersch  (Epoch.  Anm.  p.  40)  have  clearly 
shewn  that  one  of  them  is  interpolated,  and  that 
the  other,  if  explained  properly,  does  not  place  Cal- 
lon either  in  the  time  of  the  Messcnian  wars,  or  aa 
late  as  the  battle  of  Acgo6potamos,  as  some  inter- 
preters had  believed.  (Comp.  Sillig,  Cat.  Art.  t.  v.) 
We  are  acquainted  with  two  works  of  Callon  :  the 
tripod  ornamented  by  a  statue  of  Cora  and  a  xoa- 
non  of  Athene.  Quintilian  (xiL  10)  calls  his  works 
u  duriora  atquc  Tuscanicis  proximo." 

2.  A  native  of  Elis,  who  sculptured  a  Hermes  at 
Otympia  (Paus.  v.  27.  §  5)  and  a  chorus  of  thirty- 
five  Messcnian  boys,  together  with  their  leader  and 
the  flute-player,  who  had  all  perished  on  the  pas- 
sage from  Messana  to  Rhcgium.  The  whole  group 
was  dedicated  by  the  Messenians  at  Olympia. 
(Paus.  v.  25.  §  1.)  Callon  must  have  lived  before 
B.C.  436.  (Thiersch,  Epoek.  Anm.  p.  62.)  [W.I.] 
CALOCY'RUS,  proconsul  (dVfcnraToj)  or  dux 
(8ov(,  Basilica,  v.  487),  a  Graeco- Roman  jurist. 
In  Basil  vol.  >v.  p.  403  (Fabrot),  he  is  called 
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Calocyrus  Sextos.  By  Job.  Sim.  Assemani,  in  hu 
extremely  rare  but  very  valuable  work,  BiUiolhrca 
Juris  Orient  til  i»  Cummin  et  Civilix,  5  vols.  4to. 
Rome,  1762—6  (ii.  c.  20,  p.  403),  Calocyrus  is 
supposed  to  have  been  posterior  to  Cyrillus  (whom 
he  cites,  Basil,  vol.  v.  p.  44),  and  to  have  lived 
after  the  time  of  Alexius  Comnenus.  The  passages 
in  Fabrot's  edition  of  the  Basilica,  where  Calocyrus 
n  mentioned,  are  given  as  follows  in  Fabricius, 
DiU.  Grtuv.  vol.  xii.  p.  440  :  u  Calocyrus  JCtus, 
it  543 ;  CalocvniB  Sextns,  iv.  403,  v.  26,  39,  77, 
180,  269,  292,  324,  325,  410,  423,  459,  587; 
Proconsul  (Fabroto  interpreti  Dux),  v.  37,  44,  78, 
82,  121,  144,  179,  237,  238,  253,  263,  341,  414, 
430,  432,  436,  487,  537;  Cyrillo  Junior,  v.  44." 

Rciz  (Excurs.  xx.  ad  Theophilum,  p.  1234)  se- 
lects the  following  passages  under  the  head  **  Me- 
morabilia ex  Scholiis  Basilicorum,  quae  faciunt  ad 
fadagandam  aetatem  JCtorum,  maxime  eorum  qui 
sub  Imperntnre  Justiniano  Magno  floruerunt." 
Calocyrus  ad  Basilica  Comment,  iv.  403,  v.  39, 
v.  292.  Nic  Comnenus  Pnpadopoli  {Praenot. 
Myttfap.  p.  345)  cites  an  interpretation  (Synopsis 
Septima)  by  Calocyrus,  of  the  Novells  of  Leo,  and 
(p.  371  of  the  same  work)  cites  the  notes  of  Sixtus 
or  Sextos,  JCtus  and  Nomophylax,  on  the  Novella. 
In  both  these  passages,  Pnpadopoli  (or,  as  he  is 
usually  styled,  Nic  Comnenus)  probably  refers  to 
the  same  person  ;  but  his  gross  infidelity  (which  is 
exposed  by  Heimbach,  Anecdote  i.  pp.  219 — 222) 
renders  bis  testimony,  when  unsupported,  nearly 
worthless. 

(Suarex,  XoiiHa  Bwnlicorutn,  ed.  Pohl.  §  42,  p. 
186,  nn.  (<p)  et  (x);  Stoekmann  ad  Bachii  Hist. 
Jirup.  Rom.  p.  675,  citing  Van  Vryhoff,  Obv  rv, 
Jur.  Or.  c  26,  p.  1 34,  Amst.  1 747, 8vo.;  Heimbach, 
tie  Basilicorum  Orifine,  &c  p.  74,  &c.)    [J.  T.  O.] 

CALO-JOANNES  or  JOANNES  II.  COM- 
NE'NUS  (Ka\Q-\wdwifi  6  Konrnvos),  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  emperors  of  the  East,  the  eldest 
son  and  successor  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus,  was  born 
in  1088.  His  real  name  was  Joannes,  His 
diminutive  stature,  tawny  complexion,  and  ugly 
features,  distinguished  him,  not  to  his  ad  van- 
tage, from  among  the  other  princes  of  the  hand- 
some Comnenian  race;  and  it  would  seem  that 
his  name  Calo-Joannes,  or  John  the  Handsome, 
was  a  nickname,  were  we  not  justified  in  believing 
that  that  name  was  given  him  for  the  beauty  of 
his  mind.  His  virtues  were  acknowledged  by  his 
cither,  who,  when  urged  on  his  death-bed  to  leave 
the  empire  to  Bryennius,  his  excellent  son-in-law, 
resisted  the  persuasion  of  his  wife  and  his  daughter 
Anna,  and  appointed  Calo-Joannes  his  successor. 
The  new  emperor  ascended  the  throne  on  the  15th 
of  August,  1118.  It  is  related  under  Anna  Com- 
nbna  and  NicKPUoats  Bh.yic.nmu8,  that  their 
conspiracy  to  depose  Cnlo-Jonnnea  and  to  make 
Bryennius  emperor,  proved  abortive,  and  that  the 
property  of  both  was  confiscated.  The  emperor 
was  especially  protected  by  his  younger  brother, 
Isaac  Sebastucrator,  and  by  his  minister,  Axuch,  a 
Turk  who  had  been  made  prisoner  during  the  reign 
of  Alexis  I.,  and  who,  joining  great  talents  and 
knowledge  with  honesty  and  affable  manners,  ad- 
vanced from  one  eminent  post  to  another,  till  he 
became  mngnus  domesticus,  or  prime  minister,  an 
office  which  he  held  during  the  whole  reign  of 
Calo-Joannes.  The  conspiracy  of  Anna  and  Bry- 
ennius was  the  only  event  that  troubled  the  reign 
•f  Calo- Joannes  who  *««  the  hearts  of  his  subjects 
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to  such  a  degree,  that  be  ventured  to  abolish  the 
punishment  of  death,  and  deserved  to  be  called  the 
Byzantine  Marcus  Aurclius.    His  relations  with 
his  brother  Isaac  were  a  model  of  brotherly  affec- 
tion, and  though  their  friendship  was  on  one  occa- 
sion disturbed  by  the  slander  of  some  courtiers,  it 
was  but  for  a  short  time.    The  reign  of  Calo- 
Joannes  is  a  series  of  wars,  and  each  war  was  a 
triumph  for  the  Oreck  arms.    But  while  Nicctas 
and  Cinnnmus,  the  chief  sources,  dwell  with  pro- 
lixity on  the  description  of  so  many  glorious  deeds, 
they  have  neglected  to  give  us  a  satisfactory  expo- 
sition of  the  emperor's  administration,  and  their 
chronology  is  very  confused.    This  circumstance 
has  probably  induced  Gibbon  to  relate  the  reign  of 
Calo-Joannes  without  any  chronology  except  the 
dates  of  his  accession  and  his  death.    Le  Beau, 
in  his  Ilistoire  du  Bus  Empire  (vol.  xix.  L  86), 
gives  a  careful  chronology  which  he  has  established 
by  comparing  the  Latin  historians,  especially  Gui- 
lielmus  Tyrcnsis  and  Otho  Frisingensis ;  and  Du 
Cange  (Familiae  Byzuntimu.,  pp.  178,  179)  gives 
an  account  of  the  different  statements  respecting 
the  year  in  which  Calo-Joannes  died.    We  follow 
Le  Beau  and  Du  Cange. 

The  wars  of  Calo-Joannes  with  the  different 
princes  of  the  Turks  lasted  during  his  whole  reign 
with  scarcely  any  interruption.  In  the  first  cam- 
paign, in  1119,  he  took  Laodiceia,  and  spared  the 
lives  of  the  garrison,  and  in  1 120  he  took  Soxopolis. 
An  invasion  of  the  Petchenegues  or  Patxinacitac, 
who  had  crossed  the  Danube,  called  him  to  Thrace, 
and  in  1122  he  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
them  in  Macedonia,  giving  the  example  at  once  of 
a  general  and  a  soldier.  This  war  was  finished  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Greeks  :  the  Petchenegues 
returned  into  their  Scythian  steppes,  and  great 
numbers  of  them  who  bad  been  made  prisoners  re- 
ceived lands  from  the  emperor  in  the  very  district* 
which  their  brethren  had  laid  waste.  Iu  1123  he 
took  the  held  against  the  revolted  Servians,  who 
were  supported  by  Stephen  II.,  king  of  Hungary, 
who  took  Belgrade  and  Biunixova.  But  in  the 
following  year,  1124,  Calo-Joannes  advanced  with 
a  strong  army,  took  Francochorium  near  Sinnium, 
conquered  the  country  between  the  Save  and  the 
Danube,  and  forced  the  king  to  desist  from  farther 
attempts  on  the  Greek  empire.  According  to  the 
Greek  historians,  the  advantages  of  this  war  were 
rather  on  the  side  of  king  Stephen ;  while,  strange 
enough,  the  Hungarian  annalists  attribute  both 
victories  and  advantages  to  the  Greeks.  Thence 
Calo-Joannes  turned  once  more  against  the  Turk* 
of  Iconium,  and  took  Castamouia  and  Gangra, 
which  his  garrisons  were,  however,  obliged  to  sur- 
render to  the  Turks  a  short  time  afterwards.  The 
emperor  was  more  fortunate,  in  1131,  against  the 
Armenians  of  Cilicia,  or  Armenia  Minor,  under 
their  prince  Livo  or  Leo,  who  was  vanquished  iu 
several  engagements;  and  in  1137,  all  his  domi- 
nions were  annexed  to  the  Greek  empire,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  fourth  Armenia.  This  con- 
quest brought  him  in  contact  with  Raymond,  prince 
of  Antioch,  who,  according  to  the  treaties  made 
between  Alexis  I.  and  prince  Boemond  I.  of  An- 
tioch, was  obliged  to  recognixe  the  Greek  emperor 
as  his  liege  lord,  but  refused  doing  so,  till  Calo- 
Joannes  compelled  him,  partly  by  negotiations 
partly  by  threats.  The  emperor  entered  Antioch 
in  1138,  and  prince  Raymond  and  the  count  of 
Edessa  held  the  bridles  of  his  hone,  as  a  token  of 
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their  vassalship.  During  bii  stay  in  that  town, 
the  emperor  was  exposed  to  great  danger  by  a  sud- 
den uproar  of  the  people,  who  fancied  that  the 
town  was  about  to  be  given  orer  to  the  Greeks, 
The  emperor  saved  himself  by  a  sudden  flight,  and 
was  going  to  storm  Antioch,  when  prince  Raymond 
came  to  his  camp,  made  an  apology  for  the  reckless 
conduct  of  his  subjects,  and  soothed  the  emperor's 
anger  by  a  new  protestation  of  his  faith.  Calo- 
Joannes  and  Raymond  now  joined  their  troops, 
and  made  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Turks- 
Atabeks  in  Syria,  whose  emir  Emad-ed-din  had 
conquered  Haleb.  Calo-Joannes  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople in  1141,  defeating  on  his  march  the 
sultan  of  Icontum,  from  whom  he  took  the  fortified 
islands  in  the  lake  near  Iconium,  and  exterminated 
the  pirates  and  robbers  who  had  infested  the  coasts 
from  Cilicia  to  Lydia,  Encouraged  by  so  many 
victories,  and  supported  by  eminent  generals  and 
well-disciplined  troops,  who  were  in  every  respect 
equal  to  those  of  the  Latin  princes  of  the  East, 
Calo-Joannes  conceived  the  plan  of  conquering  the 
Latin  kingdoms  and  principalities  of  Jerusalem, 
Antioch,  &c,  and  of  driving  out  the  Atabecks 
from  Syria,  all  of  which  were  provinces  that  had 
once  belonged  to  the  Eastern  empire.  In  1 142  he 
set  out  for  Cilicia  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army, 
pretending  that  he  was  going  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem.  In  the  spring  of  1143,  he  was  at 
Anaxarba.  While  hunting  one  day  in  the  forests 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pyramus,  he  attacked  a  wild 
boar :  he  succeeded  in  piercing  the  beast  with  his 
spear,  but  in  the  struggle  his  quiver  was  upset, 
and  he  received  a  slight  wound  in  his  hand  from 
one  of  the  arrows.  The  weapon  was  poisoned,  and 
as  the  emperor  would  not  allow  his  hand  to  be 
amputated,  he  died  from  the  effects  of  the  wound, 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1 143.  His  successor  was  his 
fourth  son,  Manuel,  whom  the  emperor  appointed 
in  preference  to  his  third  son,  Isaac  ;  his  eldest 
sons,  Alexis  and  Andronicus,  had  both  died  a  short 
time  before  their  father.  The  wife  of  Calo-Joannes 
was  Irene  the  daughter  of  Wladislaw  I.  the  Saint, 
king  of  Hungary,  the  sister  of  king  Caloraan,  and 
the  aunt  of  king  Stephen  I.,  with  whom  Calo- 
Joaimes  made  war:  he  married  her  before  1105, 
and  she  died  in  1124.  (Nicetas,  Joans  cm  Comnenm; 
Cinnamus,  i.  ii.  1-5.)  [W.P.] 

CALPETA'NUS,  a  physician  at  Rome,  who 
lived  probably  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  who  is  mention- 
ed by  Pliny  (//.  Ar.  xxix.  5)  as  having  gained  by 
his  practice  the  annual  income  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  sesterces  (about  1953/.  It.  6c/.). 
This  is  considered  by  Pliny  to  be  a  very  large 
sum,  and  may  therefore  give  us  some  notion  of  the 
fortunes  made  by  physicians  at  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  the  empire,  [W.  A.  G.] 

CALPU'RNIA.  1.  The  daughter  of  L.  Cal- 
pumius  Bestia,  consul  in  a c  111,  the  wife  of  P. 
Antistius  and  the  mother  of  Antistia,  the  first  wife 
of  Porapeius  Magnus.  On  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band in  a  c  82,  by  order  of  the  younger  Man  us, 
Calpumia  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  (VelL  Pat. 
ii.  26 ;  com  p.  Antistius,  No  6.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Caeso- 
ninus,  consul  in  a  c.  58,  and  the  last  wife  of  the 
dictator  Caesar,  whom  he  married  in  a  c  59. 
(Suet.  Caet.  21  ;  PluL  Cat*.  I  t,  Pomp.  47,  Cat. 
Min.  33;  Appian,  Ii.  C.  ii.  14 ;  Cue*.  Ii.  G.  i.  12.) 
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tical  affairs,  and  to  have  borne  quietly  the  favours 
which  her  husband  bestowed  upon  Cleopatra,  when 
she  came  to  Rome  in  a  c  46.  The  reports  that 
had  got  abroad  respecting  the  conspiracy  against 
Caesar's  life  filled  Calpumia  with  the  liveliest  ap- 
prehensions ;  she  was  haunted  by  dreams  in  the 
night,  and  entreated  her  husband,  but  in  vain,  not 
to  leave  home  on  the  fatal  Idea  of  March,  a  c  44. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  115;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  17;  VelL 
Pat.  ii.  57;  Suet  Cat*.  81;  Pint  Cam.  63.) 

CALPU'RNIA.  1.  One  of  the  favourite  con- 
cubines of  the  emperor  Claudius.  She  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  Narcissus  to  go  to  Ostia,  where  the 
emperor  was  tarrying,  to  inform  him  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Messalina  and  C.  Siliua.  (Tac  Ann.  xi. 
30.) 

2.  A  woman  of  high  rank,  who  was  sent  into 
exile  by  the  jealousy  of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  who  had  accidentally  spoken  of 
her  figure  in  terms  of  praise.  She  was  recalled  by 
Nero,  in  a.  d.  60,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
exhibition  of  his  clemency,  after  having  just  before 
caused  his  own  mother  to  be  murdered.  (Tac 
Ann.  xii.  22,  xiv.  72.)  [L.  &] 

CALPU'RNIA  GENS,  plebeian,  pretended  to 
be  descended  from  Calpus,  the  third  of  the  four 
sons  of  Numa ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  head 
of  Numa  on  some  of  the  coins  of  this  gena.  (Plut. 
Num.  21 ;  Hor.  Art  Poet.  292 ;  Festus,  a  r.  Cal- 
purni;  EckheL  v.  p.  160.)  The  Calpurnii  are  not 
mentioned  till  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and 
the  first  of  them  who  obtained  the  consulship 
C.  Calpurnius  Piso  in  a  a  180 ;  but  from  this 
their  consulships  are  very  frequent,  and  the  family 
of  the  Pisones  becomes  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  the  Roman  state.  The  family-names  under  the 
republic  are  Bbstia,  Bibulur,  Flam  ma,  and  Piao, 
and  some  of  the  Pisones  are  distinguished  by  the 
surnames  of  Caesoninus  and  Frugi. 

CALPURNIA'NUS,  DF/CIUS,  pracfect  of  the 
body-guard  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  seems  to  have 
been  compromised  in  the  adulterous  conduct  of 
Messalina,  and  was  put  to  death  in  consequence, 
A.  D.  48.  (Tac  Ann.  xi.  35.)  [L.  S.] 

CALPURNIA'NUS,  M.  PU'PIUS  PISO, 
consul  in  a  c.  61.  [Piaa] 

CALPU'RNIUS,  standard-bearer  of  the  first 
legion  in  Germany  at  the  accession  of  Tiberius, 
a.  d.  14.  When  Munatius  Plancus  arrived  in  the 
camp  of  Germanicus  in  Germany,  as  the  ambassador 
of  the  senate,  the  rebellious  soldiers  would  have 
murdered  him  while  he  was  embracing  as  a  sup- 
pliant the  sacred  standards,  had  not  Calpurnius 
checked  the  violence  of  the  soldiers.  (Tac.  Ann.  L 
39.)  [L.  S.] 

CALPU'RNIUS,surnamedSICULUS.  Among 
the  works  of  the  Latin  poets  we  find  eleven  pasto- 
rals which  usually  bear  the  title  T.  Calpurnii  Sieuli 
Uucolioon  EdotfaA,  to  which  is  sometimes  added 
Ad  Nemestanum  Cartkayiuienmsm.  The  author  is 
generally  believed  to  have  lived  towards  the  end 
of  the  third  century,  and  the  person  to  whom  the 
work  is  addressed  is  supposed  to  be  the  Aurelius 
Olympius  Nemesianus  whose  poem  on  huuting  is 
still  extant.  It  will  be  found,  however,  upon  a 
careful  investigation  of  authorities,  that  we  not 
only  know  nothing  whatsoever  with  regard  to  the 
personal  history  of  Calpurnius,  but  that  every  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  his  name,  his  age,  his 
works,  and  his  friends,  is  involved  in  obscurity 
In  several  MSS.  he  is  designated  as 
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Titus,  in  others  as  Caitu,  in  a  great  number  the 
praenomen  is  altogether  wanting,  while  the  only 
evidence  for  the  determination  of  the  epoch  when 
he  flourished  rests  upon  the  gratuitous  assumption 
that  he  is  identical  with  the  Junius  or  Julius  ChJ- 
pttmius  commemorated  by  Vopiscus  in  the  life  of 
Cams.  In  like  manner  we  are  left  in  uncertainty 
whether  we  ought  to  consider  the  term  Skmlus  as 
a  cognomen,  or  as  an  appellation  pointing  out  his 
native  country,  or  as  an  epithet  bestowed  upon 
him  because  he  cultivated  the  same  style  of  com- 
position with  the  Syracusan  Theocritus.  Some 
have  sought  to  prove,  from  internal  evidence,  that, 
like  the  Mantuan  bard,  he  was  raised  from  a  hum- 
ble station  by  the  favour  of  some  exalted  patron, 
but  tli is  hypothesis  receives  no  support  from  the 
passages  referred  to,  and  those  who  have  attempted 
in  a  similar  manner  to  ascertain  the  precise  epoch 
when  he  flourished  have  arrived  at  conflicting  con- 
clusions. Kven  if  the  dedication  to  Nemesianus  is 
genuine,  and  this  is  far  from  certain,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow,  that  this  must  be  the  same  Ne- 
mesianus who  was  contemporary  with  Numerianus. 

The  literary  merits  of  Calpurnius  may  be  briefly 
discussed.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  mechanism  of 
his  art  he  deserves  much  praise.  His  versification 
is  smooth,  flowing,  and  sonorous,  and  his  diction 
for  the  most  part  pure  and  elegant,  although  from 
being  too  elaborately  finished  it  is  sometimes  tinged 
with  affectation.  In  all  the  higher  departments  he 
can  advance  no  claim  to  our  admiration.  He  imi- 
tates closely  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  and  like  Virgil 
is  deficient  in  the  simplicity,  freshness,  and  reality 
which  lend  such  a  charm  to  the  Idylls  of  Theo- 
critus— a  deficiency  which  he  awkwardly  endea- 
vours to  supply  by  occasionally  foisting  harsh  and 
uncouth  expressions  into  the  mouths  of  his  speakers. 
He  evidently  was  a  careful  student  of  Horace, 
Tibullus,  Propcrtiua,  Juvenal,  and  Statius,  for  we 
can  often  detect  their  thoughts  and  even  their  ex- 
pressions, unless,  indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  adopt 
the  absurd  notions  advocated  by  Ascensius,  that 
he  belonged  to  the  Augustan  age,  and  might  thus 
have  been  copied  by  the  others  instead  of  borrow- 
ing from  them. 

In  the  oldest  MSS.  and  editions  the  whole 
eleven  eclogues  are  attributed  to  Calpurnius.  Ugo- 
l«*tus,  upon  the  authority  of  a  single  MS.,  separated 
the  last  four  from  the  rest,  assigning  them  to 
Nemesianus ;  but  independent  of  the  feeble  autho- 
rity upon  which  this  change  was  introduced,  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  whole  eleven  is  so  exactly 
uniform,  that  we  might  at  once  conclude  with  con- 
fidence that  they  were  productions  of  the  same 
pen,  and  this  has  been  satisfactorily  established 
by  Wemsdorf. 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  without  place  or  date, 
but  is  usuully  found  appended  to  the  Silius  Italicus 
printed  at  Home  in  1471,  by  Sweynheim  nnd 
Pannartx.  The  next  in  antiquity  is  that  of  Venice, 
1472.    The  most  valuable  modem  editions  are 
those  contained  in  the  Poetae  Latini  Minores  of 
Bnrmatm  (Leida,  1731),  and  in  the  Poetae  Latini 
Minores  of  Wernsdorff  (Altenb.  1780),  and  in 
Lemaire's  Classics  (Paris,  1824).    The  text  has 
been  recently  revised  with  much  care  bv  Olaescr. 
(Dotting.  1842.)  [W.R.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  ASPRE'NAS,  [Asvrrnas.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  CRASSUS.  (Crashu*.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  FABA'TUS.  IFabatus.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  FLACCUS.  f Flaccus.} 


CALPU'RNIUS  GALERIA'NUS.  [Oat* 

R  IAN  UN.] 

CALPU'RNIUS  SALVIA'NUS.r.SALViANitg.] 
CALVA,  a  surname  of  Venus  at  Rome,  which 
is  derived  by  some  from  the  verb  oa/rene,  to  mock 
or  annoy,  and  is  believed  to  refer  to  the  caprices  of 
lovers.  Others  relate,  that  Ancus  Marcius  dedi- 
cated the  temple  of  Venus  Calva  near  the  Capitol 
at  the  time  when  his  wife's  hair  began  to  fall  off ; 
whereas  a  third  account  connects  the  foundation  of 
this  temple  with  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  during 
which  the  Roman  women  were  said  to  have  cut  off 
their  hair  for  the  purpose  of  making  bow-strings  of 
it  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  724 ;  Lactant  i.  20,  27.) 
Hartung  (Die.  ReJuj.  d.  Rom.  il  p.  251 )  thinks  the 
last  account  the  most  probable,  and  believes  that 
the  name  referred  to  a  real  or  symbolical  cutting 
off  of  the  hair  of  brides  on  their  marriage  day. 
(Comp.  Pers.  Sat.  ii.  70,  with  the  Schol.)   [L.  Si] 

CALVASTER,  JU'LIUS,  a  Iaticlave  tribune 
of  the  soldiers  under  Doraitian,  took  part  in  the 
revolt  of  Antonius  in  Germany,  but  was  pardoned 
because  he  pretended  that  his  intercourse  with 
Antonius  was  confined  to  a  licentious  connexion. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixvii  1 1  ;  Suet.  Dom,  10.) 

CALVE'NA,  C  MATIUS,  usually  called 
Matins,  without  his  cognomen  Calvena,  which  he 
received  on  account  of  his  baldness,  belonged  to 
the  equestrian  order,  and  was  one  of  Caesar's  most 
intimate  friends.  He  was  a  learned,  amiable,  and 
accomplished  man ;  but,  through  his  love  of  re- 
tirement and  literature,  he  took  no  part  in  the 
civil  war,  and  did  not  avail  himself  of  Caesar's 
friendship  to  obtain  any  public  offices  in  the  state. 
Unlike  many,  who  called  themselves  the  friends  ot 
Caesar,  he  took  no  part  in  the  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  but  on  the  contrary  was  deeply  affected  by 
his  death.  He  immediately  espoused  the  side  ot 
Octavianus,  with  whom  he  became  very  intimate  ; 
and  at  his  request,  and  in  memory  of  his  departed 
friend,  he  presided  over  the  games  which  Octavia- 
nus exhibited  in  a  c.  44,  on  the  completion  of  the 
temple  of  Venus  Oenetrix,  in  honour  of  Caesm's 
victories.  The  conduct  of  Matins  excited  the 
wrath  of  Caesar's  murderers ;  and  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful letter  of  his  to  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xi.  28),  in 
which  he  justifies  his  conduct,  avows  his  attach 
ment  to  Caesar,  and  deplores  his  loss. 

Matius  was  also  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero 
and  Trebatius.  Cicero  first  speaks  of  him  in  a 
letter  to  Trebatius,  written  in  &  c.  52,  in  which 
be  congratulates  the  latter  upon  having  become  a 
friend  of  Matius,  whom  he  calls  **  suavissiinui 
doctissimusque  homo "  (ad  Fam.  vii.  15);  but 
Cicero  himself  had  been  intimate  with  him  some 
time  before.  Matius  paid  Cicero  a  visit  at  his 
Formian  villa  in  a  c.  49,  when  he  waa  on  his  way 
to  join  Caesar  at  Drundusium  ;  and  when  Cicero 
returned  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  in 
b,  c  48,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  reception  which 
Caesar  might  give  him,  Matius  met  him  at  Brun- 
dusium,  did  his  best  to  console  him,  and  promised 
to  exert  his  influence  with  Caesar  to  obtain  his 
pardon.  From  that  time  till  Caesar's  death.  Ma- 
tins and  Cicero  appear  to  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
one  another  ;  and  he  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Cicero  in  the  period  immediately  following  Caesar's 
death.  (Cic  ad  Att.  ix.  1 1,  12,  15,  a.,  ad  Fam.  vi. 
12,  ad  ALL  xiv.  1,  2,  4,  5,  9,  xv.  2,  xvi.  11,  but 
the  fullest  information  respecting  Matius  is  in  the 
two  letters  ad  Fam.  xi.  27,  28.) 
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Matins'  friendship  with  Caesar  is  mentioned  by 
Suetonius  (Cues.  52),  and  his  intimacy  with  Au- 
gustus by  Pliny  (//.  A'.  xii.  2,  s.  6),  who  errone- 
nusly  calls  him  Cn.  Matins,  and  who  speaks  of  him 
as  alive  about  80  years  before  his  time.  Tacitus 
(Ann.  xii.  60)  also  alludes  to  the  power  and  in- 
fluence which  Matins  possessed. 

This  C.  Matius  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as 
the  C.  Matius  (not  Cn.  as  Gellius  calls  him),  who 
translated  the  Iliad  into  Latin  Terse,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  other  works.  His  version  of  the 
Iliad  is  first  quoted  by  his  contemporary  Varro 
(L.  L.  vii.  95,  96,  ed.  Mdller).  and  is  referred  to 
by  A.  Gellius  (vl  6,  ix.  1 4)  and  the  Latin  gram- 
marians. Matius  also  wrote  u  Mimiambi,*'  which 
were  as  celebrated  as  his  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
and  were  particularly  admired  for  the  elegance  of 
the  new  words  which  he  introduced  in  them.  (Gell. 
xv.  25,  xx.  8.)  Matins  also  paid  great  attention 
to  economics  and  agriculture,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
the  whole  art  and  science  of  cookery,  in  three 
books,  which  were  entitled  respectively  Coctu, 
Otarutt,  Salgamariu$.  (Columella,  xii.  4,  44.)  It 
was  probably  from  this  Matius  that  the  malum 
Matumum  derived  its  name  (Plin.  H.  N.  xv.  14, 
15 ;  Columella,  v.  10, 19  ;  Suet  Donu  21 ;  Macrob. 
Hatrnrn.  ii.  10;  Athen  Hi.  p.  82,  c),  and  the  Op*> 
Niton  Matianum,  praised  by  Apicius  (iv.  3). 

(Wernsdorf,  Poet.  IaU.  A/ms.  vol.  iv.  p.  568, 
Ac.  ;  Lcutach,  in  the  Zetttckrifl  fnr  AUerthuni»- 
wi*ten*cknjli  1834,  p.  164,  Ac) 

CALVtfNTIUS,  an  Insubrian  Gaul,  of  the 
town  of  Placentia,  and  a  merchant,  whose  daughter 
married  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Caesoninus,  the  lather 
of  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Caesoninus,  consul  in  B.  c 
58.  In  his  speech  against  the  latter,  Cicero  up- 
braids him  with  the  low  origin  of  his  mother,  and 
calls  him  Caesoninus  Scmiplaccntinns  Calventius 
(in  J'uou,  6,  23  ;  A  scon  in  J'ixm,  p.  5,  ed.  Orelli  ; 
com  p.  Cic.  de  prov.  Con*.  4,  pro  &<*L  9)  ;  and  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  Quintus  (Hi.  1.  §  4),  Piso  is 
also  meant  by  the  name  of  Calventius  Marius. 

CA'LVIA  CRISPINILLA.    [Crispinilla  ] 

CALYTNA,  JU'LIA,  the  sister  of  L.  Silanus, 
was  at  first  married  to  a  son  of  Vitellius,  but  after- 
wards, for  the  sake  of  doing  a  favour  to  Agrippinn, 
Vitellius  accused  her  of  incestuous  intercourse  with 
her  brother,  L.  Silanus.  There  was,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  ancients, 
tin  ground  whatever  for  that  charge,  except  thnt 
Silanus  was  attached  to  his  sister,  and  perhaps 
expressed  his  love  for  her  in  too  unguarded  a  man- 
ner, surrounded  as  he  was  by  spies  and  enemies. 
When  Silanus  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
Calvina  was  expelled  from  Italy.  (Tac  Ann.  xii. 
4,  K;  L.  Silanus.)  It  is  highly  probable  thnt  this 
Calvina  is  the  same  as  the  Junia (Julia?)  Calvina 
mentioned  by  Suetonius  (  Vup.  23)  as  still  alive 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  for  it  is 
stated  there,  that  she  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Augustus,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Silani 
were  great-great -grand  sons  of  Augustus.      L.  S.") 

CALVI  NUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  ple- 
Iwian  I>omitin  gens. 

1.  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus,  consul  in  B.c.  332. 
(Liv.  viii.17.) 

2.  Cn.  Dost itiub  Cn.  p.  Calvinus,  snmamed 
Maximus,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
curule  aedileship  in  B.  c.  304  ;  but,  although  his 
father  had  been  consul,  Cn.  Flavius,  the  famous 
•cribe  of  Appius  Claudius,  was  preferred  to  him. 


Five  years  later,  however,  b.  c.  299,  he  was  elected 
curule  aedile.  (Li v.  x.  9,  where  instead  of  the 
praenomen  C.  we  ought  to  read  Cn.)  He  was 
raised  to  the  consulship  in  a.  c.  283,  together  with 
P.  Cornelius  Dolabella.  The  name  of  Calvinus 
scarcely  appears  during  the  year  of  his  consulship, 
though  he  must  have  been  very  actively  engaged, 
for  Rome  was  just  then  threatened  by  a  coalition 
of  all  her  enemies  in  Italy.  Stimulated  by  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  and  more  especially  by 
the  Tarentines,  the  Etruscans,  Gauls,  L'mbrians, 
and  Samnites  took  up  arms  against  her.  The  So- 
il ones,  allied  with  the  Etruscans,  attacked  the 
town  of  Arretium  ;  and  as  the  consuls  were  proba- 
bly engaged  iu  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  praetor  L. 
CaeciliuB  was  sent  out  to  the  relief  of  the  place ; 
but  he  lost  a  battle  and  his  life  near  Arretium. 
His  successor,  M*.  Curius,  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Senones  to  effect  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  the 
ambassadors  were  murdered  by  the  Senones.  In 
order  to  avenge  this  breach  of  the  law  of  nations, 
the  consul  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  marched  through 
the  country  of  the  Sabines  nnd  Pkentians  into 
that  of  the  Senones,  conquered  their  army  and 
ravaged  their  country,  to  secure  which  a  Roman 
colony  was  established  in  it.  The  events  which 
we  have  just  described  are  not  mentioned  by  all 
authorities  in  the  same  succession.  According  tc 
Orosius  (Hi.  22  ;  comp.  Liv.  Epii.  12),  the  murder 
of  the  Roman  ambassadors  preceded  the  campaign 
of  L.  Caecilius ;  whereas,  according  to  A  ppian,  the 
campaign  of  Dolabella  followed  immediately  after 
the  murder,  and  the  object  of  the  embassy  was  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Senones  for  serving  against 
the  Romans,  their  allies.  (Comp.  Nicbuhr,  f/i»L  of 
Rome,  Hi  p.  427,  Ac)  In  what  manner  Col  vinos 
was  engaged  during  this  time,  is  not  known. 
When  the  Boians  saw  that  the  Senones  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  country,  they  began  to  dread  the 
same  fate,  joined  the  remaining  Senones  and  the 
Etruscans,  and  marched  against  Rome.  But  in  cross- 
ing the  Tiber  they  met  a  Roman  army,  and  in  the 
ensuing  battle  most  of  the  Etruscans  were  slain, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  Gauls  escaped.  Our  accounts 
differ  as  to  the  Roman  commanders  in  this  (tattle ; 
for  some  represent  Dolabella  and  others  Calvinus 
as  the  victorious  general,  whereas  it  is  most  proba- 
ble that  both  consuls  gained  laurels  on  that  day. 
It  was  undoubtedly  to  this  victory  that  Calvinus 
owed  the  surname  of  Maximus,  and  in  b.  c.  280 
he  was  further  honoured  by  being  made  dictator. 
On  laying  down  this  office  in  the  same  year,  he 
was  elected  censor — the  first  instance  of  a  plebeian 
being  raised  to  that  office.  (Plin.  If.  N.  xxxiii.  1 ; 
Polyb.  ii.  19,  20  ;  Liv.  Epit  13;  Appian,  SammL 
6,  Hail.  1 1 ;  Flor.  L  13;  Eutrop.  ii.  10;  Dion  Cass. 
Excerpt.  Vat.  p.  163,  ed.  Sturz  ;  Fast  Cap.) 

3.  Domitius  Calvinus,  probably  a  son  of  No. 
2,  conquered  the  Etruscan  town  of  Luna,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  lllyrians.  He  seems  to  have 
been  praetor  when  he  made  the  conquest.  The 
year  to  which  it  belongs  is  unknown,  though  it  is 
clear  that  the  event  must  have  occurred  after  the 
first  Punic  war,  that  is,  after  b.  a  240.  (Frontin. 
Stixdeg.  iii.  2.  §  1 ;  Liv.  Ejnt.  20  ;  Zonar.  vHi.  19 
Ac) 

4.  Cn.  Domitius,  M.  p.  M.  n.  Calvinus,  ap- 
pears, in  B.  c  62,  as  legate  of  L.  Valerius  Flaccut 
in  Asia,  and  in  a  c  59  as  tribune  of  the  people,  in 
which  capacity  he  supported  the  consul  M.  Bibulus 
against  the  other  consul,  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  the 
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tnl  ne  Vat!niua,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  nsed 
by  Caesar  as  a  tooL  Three  years  Inter,  Calvinua 
was  praetor,  and  presided  at  the  trials  of  L.  Cal- 
purmus  Bestia,  who  was  accused  of  ambitus,  and 
of  M.  Caelius,  who  was  charged  with  having  at- 
tempted to  poison  Clodia.  In  a  c.  54  be  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  on  which 
occasion  he,  as  well  as  his  competitors,  was  guilty 
of  enormous  bribery ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  C. 
Memmius,  he  entered  into  a  most  disgraceful  com- 
pact  with  the  consuls  of  the  year,  who  were  to 
preside  at  the  elections.  The  two  candidates  pro- 
mised to  procure  for  the  consuls  in  office  certain 
lucrative  provinces  by  perjury,  if  they  would  lend 
them  their  assistance  in  the  elections ;  and  in  case 
the  plan  with  the  provinces  should  fail,  the  candi- 
dates promised  to  give  to  the  consuls  a  compensa- 
tion in  money  of  forty  millions  of  sesterces.  C. 
Memmius  himself  afterwards  denounced  the  whole 
plan  to  the  senate ;  but  the  appointment  of  a  court 
to  investigate  the  conduct  of  Calvinus  was  pre- 
vented by  intrigues.  The  election  of  the  consuls 
also  was  delayed  on  account  of  unfavourable  aus- 
pices. In  the  beginning  of  October,  however,  all 
the  candidates  were  to  be  tried  for  ambitus ;  but 
they  escaped  judgment  by  the  interreign  which 
the  party  of  Pompcy  tried  to  use  as  a  means  for 
getting  him  appointed  dictator.  The  interreign 
lasted  for  nearly  nine  months,  and  Calvinus,  woo 
had  in  the  meantime  gained  the  favour  of  Pompey 
by  voting  for  the  acquittal  of  A.  Gabinius,  was  at 
length  made  consul  through  the  influence  of  Pom- 
pey. His  colleague  was  M.  Valerius  Messalla. 
During  the  year  of  their  consulship  the  disturbances 
at  Rome  continued  :  the  candidates  for  the  consul- 
ship for  the  year  following,  Milo,  Hypsaeus,  and 
Mctellus  Scipio,  as  well  as  P.  Clodius,  who  sued 
for  the  proctorship,  carried  on  their  contests  with 
bribes,  and  had  recourse  even  to  force  and  violence. 
The  consuls  were  unable  to  get  their  successors 
elected ;  a  decree  of  the  senate  which  they  effected, 
that  no  one  should  obtain  a  foreign  province  till 
five  rears  after  he  had  held  the  consulship  or  prae- 
torship,  did  not  produce  the  desired  results.  Dur- 
ing an  attempt  of  the  consuls  to  get  their  successors 
elected  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  stones  were 
thrown  at  the  consuls,  and  Calvinus  was  wounded. 

For  some  years  we  now  lose  sight  of  Calvinus ; 
but  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  a  c  49, 
wc  find  him  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of 
Caesar's  party,  and  commanding  the  cavalry  under 
Curio  in  Africa.  After  the  unfortunate  battle  on 
the  Bagradas,  he  advised  Curio  to  take  to  flight, 
and  promoted  not  to  forsake  him.  In  the  year 
following,  Caesar  sent  Calvinus  with  two  legions 
from  Illyricum  to  Macedonia,  where  he  met  Mctel- 
lus Scipio,  without  however  any  decisive  engage- 
ment taking  pkicc  between  them.  But,  according 
to  Dion  Cassius  (xlL  51),  he  was  driven  by  Faus- 
tus  from  Macedonia,  and  penetrated  into  Thessaly, 
where  he  gained  a  victory  over  Metellus  Scipio, 
and  took  several  towns.  When  Caesar  broke  up 
from  Dyrrhachium  to  unite  his  forces  with  those  of 
Calvinus  tl>e  latter  was  iu  the  north  of  Macedonia, 
and  had  nearly  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Pompey, 
but  succeeded  in  effecting  his  union  with  Caesar 
on  the  frontier  of  Thessaly.  In  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia  Calvinus  commanded  the  centre,  and  was 
£f;cd  hy  Mctellus  Scipio. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  in  Thessaly,  when 
Caesar  went  to  Egypt,  he  entrusted  to  Calvinus 
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the  administration  of  the  province  of  Asia  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  While  Caesar  was  en- 
gaged in  the  Alexandrine  war,  for  which  Calvinus 
sent  him  two  legions  from  Asia,  the  latter  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  Pharoace*,  the  son  of 
Mithridates ;  he  was  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nicopolis,  and  escaped  with  only  a  few  remnants 
of  his  small  army.  After  his  return  from  Egypt, 
Caesar  defeated  Pharnaces  near  Zela,  and  Calvinua 
was  sent  to  pursue  the  enemy,  who  was  compelled 
to  surrender  Sinope.  But  soon  after,  a  peace  was 
concluded  with  him.  As  Caesar  wanted  to  hasten 
to  Italy,  he  left  Calvinus  behind  to  complete  the 
settlement  of  the  affairs  in  Asia.  This  does  not 
appear  to  have  occupied  much  time,  for  in  the  year 
following,  a  c  46,  we  find  him  engaged  in  Africa 
in  besieging  Considius  at  Thisdra,  and  in  a  c.  45, 
he  was  present  at  Rome  at  the  time  when  Cicero 
defended  king  Deiotarus.  Caesar  appointed  Calvi- 
nus his  magister  equitum  for  the  year  following,  but 
the  murder  of  the  dictator  prevented  his  entering 
upon  the  office. 

During  the  war  of  Octavianus  and  Antony 
against  the  republicans,  Calvinus  was  ordered  by 
the  former  to  bring  over  reinforcements  from  Brun- 
dusiura  to  Illyricum  ;  but  while  crossing  the  Ionian 
sea,  he  was  attacked  by  L  Statius  Murcus  and 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  His  ships  were  des- 
troyed, and  he  himself  succeeded  with  great  diffi- 
culty in  escaping  back  to  Brundusium.  In  a  c 
40  he  was  elected  consul  a  second  time ; 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  and  his  colleague 
obliged  to  resign,  in  order  to  make  room  for  others. 
In  the  year  following,  he  fought  as  proconsul  against 
the  revolted  Ccrctani  in  Spain.  Here  he  acted 
with  the  greatest  rigour  towards  his  own  soldiers, 
and  afterwards  defeated  the  enemy  without  diffi- 
culty. His  occupations  in  Spain,  however,  appear 
to  have  lasted  for  several  years,  for  the  triumph 
which  he  celebrated  for  his  exploits  in  Spain  is 
assigned  in  the  triumphal  Fasti  to  the  year  a  c. 
36.  The  sums  of  money  which  he  had  raised  in 
the  towns  of  Spain  were  spent  partly  on  the  cele- 
bration of  his  triumph,  and  partly  upon  the  restor- 
ation of  the  regia  on  the  via  sacra,  which  had  been 
burnt  down.  (Orelli,  Onom.  Tull.  iL  p.  226  ;  Dion 
Cass,  xxxviii.  6,  xL  45,  46,  56,  xlii.  46,  49,  xlvii. 
47,  xlviiL  15,  32,  42;  PluL  Pomp.  54,  Cues.  44, 
50,  Brut.  47  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  76,  91,  iv.  1 15, 
116,  MUkrid.  120;  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  42,  iiL  36,  &c 
78,  &c,  89,  Bell.  Ale*.  34,  &c.,  86,  93 ;  Lir.  Kpit. 
1 12 ;  VelL  Pat  ii.  78 ;  Suet.  Cues.  35,  &c ;  Fast, 
Cap.;  Eckhel,  v.  p.  183.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVI'NUS,  L.  SE'XTIUS.  1.  Consul  in 
B.  c.  124.  In  the  year  following,  he  had  the  ad- 
ministration of  Gaul,  and  carried  on  a  war  against 
the  Salluvii.  After  having  conquered  them,  he 
founded  the  colony  of  Aquae  Scxtiae.  (lAv.Epit, 
61;  Strab.  iv.  p.  180;  Veil.  Pat.  L  15.) 

2.  Is  mentioned  only  by  Cicero  as  an  elegant 
orator,  but  of  a  sickly  constitution,  so  that  persons 
might  have  his  advice  whenever  they  pleased,  but 
could  employ  him  as  their  pleader  in  the  courts 
only  when  his  health  permitted  it.  (Cic. 34.) 
He  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  C.  Sextius  who 
was  a  friend  of  C.  Caesar  Strabo,  and  is  described 
as  one-eyed.  (Cic.  De  Oral.  ii.  60,  61.)  Pighius 
thinks  him  to  be  also  the  same  as  the  C.  Sextius 
who  was  praetor  in  a  c  99,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tained Macedonia  as  his  province.  But  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Cicero  in  which  he  is  mentioned  (c.  J'i 
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34)  the  better  MSS.  read  Sen  Una  instead  of  Sex- 
tin*.  [L.  S.] 

CALVI'NUS,  T.  VETU'RIUS,  was  twice  con- 
•n],  in  B.  c.  334  and  321.  In  his  second  consul- 
ship he  and  his  colleague  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus 
connnanded  the  Roman  army  at  Caudium  against 
the  Samnitcs,  where  the  Romans  suffered  the  well- 
known  defeat,  and  passed  under  the  yoke.  The 
consuls  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Sainnites ;  but 
as  this  treaty  was  not  approved  of  by  the  Romans, 
the  consuls  who  had  concluded  it,  and  several  other 
officers,  were  delivered  up  to  the  Samnitcs.  (Liv. 
▼iii-  16,  ix.  1,  6,  10 ;  Appian,  Samnit.  6  ;  Cic  De 
Settee.  12,  De  Off  hi.  30;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of 
Home,  iii.  p.  21 1,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVI'SIUS,  a  client  of  Junia  Silana.  This 
lady  had  been  grievously  injured  by  Agrippina, 
and  now  resolved  to  take  vengeance.  She  there- 
fore sent  Calvisius  and  a  fellow-client  to  bring 
against  Agrippina  the  charge  of  endeavouring  to 
place  Rubellius  Plautus  on  the  throne  instead  of 
Nero.  It  was  so  contrived  that  the  charge  came 
to  the  emperor's  ears  in  a  round-about  way,  and 
did  not  appear  an  intentional  denunciation.  Here- 
upon, Nero  resolved  to  put  Agrippina  to  death ; 
but  the  monstrous  deed  was  yet  deferred  for  a  few 
years,  and  Junia  Silana  and  her  two  clients  were 
sent  into  exile ;  but  after  the  murder  of  Agrippina 
they  were  all  recalled.  (Tac.  Ann,  xiii.  19,  21,  22, 
xiv.  12.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVI'SIUS.  A  person  of  this  name  was  en- 
trusted by  Pliny  the  Younger  with  the  task  of  in- 
forming the  decuriones  of  Comum  that  Pliny  was 
willing,  as  a  matter  of  bounty,  not  of  right,  to 
effectuate  the  intention  of  one  Saturninus,  who, 
after  leaving  400,000  sesterces  to  the  respublica 
Comcnsium  (a  legacy  which  was  legally  void),  gave 
the  residue  of  his  property  to  Pliny.  {Ep.  v.  7.) 
Hence  Guil.  Grotius  (  Vitae  JCtorum,  ii.  5.  §  16) 
has  classed  Calvisius  among  the  jurists,  although 
his  duties  might  have  been  undertaken  by  any  one 
of  moderate  discretion  and  delicacy  of  feeling. 
Upon  the  same  slight  ground,  GuiL  Grotius  builds 
the  supposition,  that  the  Calvisius  mentioned  by 
Pliny  was  the  author  of  the  Actio  Oalvisiuna.  This 
action  was  introduced,  probably  in  the  time  of  the 
republic,  by  some  praetor  of  the  name  Calvisius 
(Hugo,  R.R.G.  p.  335),  to  protect  the  patron's 
rights  of  succession  to  a  portion  of  his  freednuin's 
property  against  fraudulent  alienations  made  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  frecdinan.  (Dig,  38,  tit.  5,  s.  3.  §  3  ; 
Heineccius,  Hist.  Jur.  Rom.  §  264.)       [J.  T.  G.] 

CALVI'SIUS,  FLA'VIUS,  the  governor  of 
Egypt  under  M.  Aurelius,  took  part  in  the  revolt 
of  Avidius  Cassius,  but  was  treated  by  the  emperor 
with  great  leniency,  and  only  banished  to  an  is- 
land.   (Dion  Cass.  lxxi.  28.) 

CALVI'SIUS  NEPOS.  [Nkpos.] 

CALVI'SIUS  SABI'NUS.  [Sabinus.] 

CALUSI'DIUS,  a  soldier  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  insolence  to  Germanicus,  when  the 
legions  in  Germany  revolted  on  the  death  of 
Augustus  in  a.  o.  14.    (Tac.  Ann.  i.  35,  43.) 

CALVUS,  the  "bald-head,"  the  name  of  a  fa- 
mily of  the  Licinia  gens. 

1.  P.  Licinius  Calvus,  consular  tribune  in  b.c. 
400,  and  the  first  plebeian  who  was  elected  to  that 
magistracy.  (Liv.  v.  12.) 

2.  P.  Licinius  Calvus,  a  son  of  No.  1,  was 
made  consular  tribune  in  ac  396,  in  the  place 
and  on  the  proposal  of  his  father,  who  had  been 


elected  to  this  office,  but  declined  it  on  account  of 
his  advanced  age.  (Liv.  v.  18.) 

3.  C.  Licinius  Calvus,  a  son  of  No.  2,  was 
consular  tribune  in  a  a  377,  and  magister  equitum 
to  the  dictator  P.  Manlius  in  B.  c  368,— an  office 
which  was  then  conferred  upon  a  plebeian  for  the 
first  time.  (Liv.  vi  31,  39 ;  Diod.  xv.  57.)  Plu- 
tarch (CamiU.  39)  considers  this  magister  equitum 
to  be  the  same  as  the  famous  law-giver  C.  Licinius 
Calvus  Stolo,  who  was  then  tribune  of  the  people ; 
but  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  tribune  should  have 
held  the  office  of  magister  equitum.  Dion  Cassius 
(Fragm.  33)  likewise  calls  the  magister  equitum 
erroneously  Licinius  Stolo.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  Hist 
of  Rome,  iii.  p.  27,  a.  35.) 

4  C.  Licinil'8  Calvus,  surnamed  Stolo,  which 
he  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  care  with  which  he 
dug  up  the  shoots  that  sprung  up  from  the  roots  of 
his  vines.  He  brought  the  contest  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  to  a  crisis  and  a  happy 
termination,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  Rome's 
greatness.  He  was  tribune  of  the  people  from  B.  c 
376  to  367,  and  was  faithfully  supported  in  his 
exertions  by  his  colleague  L.  Sextius.  The  laws 
which  he  proposed  were  :  1.  That  in  future  no 
more  consular  tribunes  should  be  appointed,  but 
that  consuls  should  be  elected  as  in  former  times, 
one  of  whom  should  always  be  a  plebeian.  2.  That 
no  one  should  possess  more  than  500  jugers  of  the 
public  land,  or  keep  upon  it  more  than  1 00  head  of 
targe  and  500  of  small  cattle.  3.  A  law  regulating 
the  affairs  between  debtor  and  creditor,  which 
ordained  that  the  interest  already  paid  for  borrowed 
money  should  be  deducted  from  the  capital,  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  latter  should  be  paid 
back  in  three  yearly  instalments.  4.  That  the 
Sibylline  books  should  be  entrusted  to  a  college  of 
ten  men  (decemviri),  half  of  whom  should  be  ple- 
beians, that  no  falsifications  might  be  introduced 
in  favour  of  the  patricians.  These  rogations  were 
passed  after  a  most  vehement  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  patricians,  and  L.  Sextius  was  the  first 
plebeian  who,  in  accordance  with  the  first  of  them, 
obtained  the  consulship  for  the  year  b.  c.  366. 
Licinius  himself  too  received  marks  of  the  peoples 
gratitude  and  confidence,  by  being  elected  twice  to 
the  consulship,  in  B.  c  364  and  361  ;  but  some 
years  later  he  was  accused  by  M.  Popilius  Lac n as 
of  having  transgressed  his  own  law  respecting  the 
amount  of  public  land  which  a  person  might  possess. 
Avarice  had  tempted  him  to  violate  his  own  salu- 
tary regulations,  and  in  B.  c.  357  he  was  sentenced 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xvii.  1,  xviiL  4  ; 
Varro,  De  Re  Rust.  I  2 ;  Liv.  vi.  35,  42,  vii.  1,  2, 
9,  16;  Floras,  i.  26  ;  Aur.  Vict.  De  Vir.IUustr.  20; 
PluL  CamiU.  39;  Diod.  xv.  82,  95  ;  Zonar.  vii.  24 ; 
VaL  Max.  viil  6.  §  3 ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of 
Rome,  iii.  p.  1,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

CALVUS,  C.  LICI'NIUS  MACER,  who,  as 
a  forensic  speaker,  was  considered  by  his  country- 
men generally  as  not  unworthy  of  being  ranked 
with  Caesar,  Brutus,  Pollio,  and  Messnlla,  while  by 
some  he  was  thought  to  rival  even  Cicero  himself, 
and  who  as  a  poet  is  commonly  placed  side  by  side 
with  Catullus,  was  bom  on  the  28th  of  May,  b.  c. 
82,  on  the  same  day  with  M.  Coclius  Rums.  (Plin. 
//.  N.  vii.  50.)  He  was  the  sou  of  C.  Licinius 
Macer,  a  man  of  praetorian  dignity,  who,  when 
impeached  (a  a  66)  of  extortion  by  Cicero,  finding 
that  the  verdict  was  against  him,  forthwith  com- 
mitted suicide  before  the  formalities  of  the  trial 
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were  folly  completed,  and  thus  averted  the  disho- 
nour and  ruin  which  would  have  been  entailed  up- 
on his  family  by  a  public  condemnation  and  by  the 
confiscation  of  property  which  it  involved.  ( VaL 
Max.  iz.  12.  §  7;  Pint.  Cic  9  ;  Cic  ad  AtL  i.  4.) 
This  Licinius  Macer  was  very  probably  the  same 
person  with  the  annalist  of  that  name  so  frequently 
quoted  by  Livy  and  others,  and  with  the  orator 
mentioned  in  the  Brutv*  (cc  64,  67,  comp.  de  Leg. 
L  2.  §  3),  although  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  justify  us  in  pronouncing  with  confidence  on 
their  identity.  Young  Calvus  being  thus  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  bereft  of  his  father,  devoted  himself 
to  study  with  singular  seal,  and  submitted  to  ex- 
traordinary discipline,  in  order  that  the  whole  of 
bis  bodily  strength  might  be  concentrated  upon  in- 
tellectual pursuits.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  50.)  Dut 
this  excessive  application  seems  to  have  enfeebled 
and  exhausted  bis  constitution,  for  he  died  in  his 
early  prime,  certainly  not  later  than  in  his  35th  or 
36th  year  (Cic  Brut.  82,  ad  Fam.  xv.  21),  leav- 
ing behind  him  twenty-one  orations.  The  names 
of  five  only  of  these  have  been  preserved :  against 
A  si tius ;  against  Draws ;  for  Messius ;  for  C.  Cato, 
the  prosecution  against  whom  was  conducted  by 
Asinius  Pollio  ;  and  against  Vatinius,  who  was  de- 
fended by  Cicero.  This  last,  which  was  divided 
into  several  parts,  was  his  first  effort  at  the  bar, 
and  was  delivered  when  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  27.  It  is  very  frequently  referred  to  by  an- 
cient writers  in  terms  of  strong  commendation  (e.g. 
Dial,  de  (hrai.  34);  and  from  Seneca  (Controv.  iii. 
19)  we  learn,  that  so  skilfully  were  the  charges 
developed,  so  energetically  were  they  urged  upon 
the  jury,  and  so  powerful  was  the  effect  evidently 
produced,  that  the  accused,  unable  to  restrain  his 
feelings,  started  up  in  the  midst  of  the  pleading, 
and  passionately  exclaimed,  44  Hogo  vos,  judices 
Dum,  si  iste  discrtus  est,  ideo  me  damnari  oporteat  ?" 

The  inconsiderable  fragments  which  have  been 
preserved  of  the  above  speeches  are  not  of  such  a 
description  as  to  enable  us  to  form  any  estimate  of 
the  powers  of  Calvus ;  but  we  gather  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  the  author  of  the 
dialogue  on  the  decline  of  eloquence,  that  his  com- 
positions were  carefully  moulded  after  the  models 
of  the  Attic  school,  and  were  remarkable  for  the 
accuracy,  tact,  and  deep  research  which  they  dis- 
played, but  were  so  elaborately  polished  as  to  ap- 
pear deficient  in  ease,  vigour,  and  freshness;  and 
thus,  while  they  were  listened  to  with  delight  and 
admiration  by  men  of  education,  they  fell  compa- 
ratively dead  and  cold  upon  an  uncultivated  au- 
dience. (Cic  ad  Fam.  xv.  21 ;  QuintiL  x.  1.  §111. 
x.  2.  §25,  xii.  10.  §11.;  Dial.de  Orat.  17,21,25; 
Senec.  Controv.  L  c.) 

As  a  poet,  he  was  the  author  of  many  short  fu- 
gitive pieces,  which,  although  of  a  light  and  spor- 
tive character  (joca)  and  somewhat  loose  in  tone, 
still  bore  the  stamp  of  high  genius — of  elegies  whose 
beauty  and  tenderness,  especially  of  that  on  the 
untimely  death  of  his  mistress  (juintilia,  have  been 
warmly  extolled  by  Catullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid 
— and  of  fierce  Lampoons  (famosa  epigrammatu) 
upon  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  their  satellites,  the  bit- 
terness of  which  has  been  commemorated  by  Sue- 
tonius. We  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  criti- 
cisms of  Pliny  (Ep.  i.  16)  and  Aulus  Gellius  (xix. 
9),  that  the  poems  of  Calvus,  like  the  lighter  effu- 
sions of  Catullus  with  which  they  are  so  often 
classed,  were  full  of  wit  and  grace,  but  were  never- 
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theless  marked  by  a  certain  harshness  of  expression 
and  versification  which  offended  the  fastidious  ears 
of  those  habituated  to  the  unbroken  smoothness  of 
the  poets  of  the  Augustan  court.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly much  read,  so  that  even  Horace,  whose 
contemptuous  sneer  (Sat.  L  10.  16)  was  probably 
in  some  degree  prompted  by  jealousy,  cannot  avoid 
indirectly  acknowledging  and  paying  tribute  to 
their  popularity.  As  to  their  real  merits,  we  must 
depend  entirely  upon  the  judgment  of  others,  for 
the  scraps  transmitted  to  us  arc  so  few  and  trifliag, 
none  extending  beyond  two  lines,  that  they  do  not 
enable  us  to  form  any  opinion  for  ourselves.  We 
hear  of  an  Epithalamium  (Priscian,  v.  8.  p.  196, 
ed.  Krehl);  of  an  7o,  in  hexameter  verse  (Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Eel.  vi.  47,  viii.  4);  and  of  a  //tppouacteum 
praecomum,  levelled  against  the  notorious  Hermo- 
genes  Tigellius  (SchoL  Cruq.  ad  Hot.  Sat.  i.  3.  3 ; 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  24);  but  with  these  exceptions, 
the  very  names  of  his  pieces  are  lost.  (Plin.  Ep. 
iv.  14.  g  9,  iv.  27.  §  3,  v.  3 ;  CatulL  xcvi. ;  Pro- 
pert,  ii.  19,  40,  ii.  25,  89;  Ov.  Am.  iii.  9.  61 ; 
Senec.  Controv.  L  c ;  Sueton.  JuL  Cats.  49,  73.) 

Calvus  was  remarkable  for  the  shortness  of  his 
stature,  and  hence  the  vehement  action  in  which 
he  indulged  while  at  the  bar,  leaping  over  the 
benches,  and  rushing  violently  towards  the  seats 
of  his  opponents,  was  in  such  ludicrous  contrast 
with  his  stunted  and  insignificant  person,  that 
even  his  friend  Catullus  has  not  been  able  to  resist 
a  joke,  and  has  presented  him  to  us  as  the  "  Sala- 
putium  disertum,"  "  the  eloquent  Tom  Thumb." 
(Catull.  liv.;  Senec.  Controv.  Lc) 

With  regard  to  his  name,  he  is  usually  styled 
C.  Licinius  Calvus;  but  we  find  him  called  by 
Cicero  (ad  Q,  Fr.  ii.  4)  Macer  Licinius,  probably 
after  his  father;  and  hence  his  full  designation 
would  be  that  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article. 

The  most  complete  account  of  Licinius  Calvus  is 
given  in  the  essay  of  Weichert  "Do  C.  Licinio 
Calvo  poeta"  (Fragm.  Fort.  Latin.  Lips.  1830); 
but  it  is  so  full  of  digressions  that  it  is  not  very 
readable.  See  also  Levesque  de  Burigny  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres,  vol.  xxxi.  [W.  R.J 

CALVUS,  ATHENODCRUS.  [Athkno- 

DOKU8,  No.  3.] 

CALVUS,  L.  CAECI'LIUS  METELLUS, 
consul  B.  c.  142.  [Mktkllus.] 

CALVUS,  CN.  CORN'ELIUS  SCIPIO, 
consul,  b.  c.  222.  [Scipio.J 

CA'LYBE  (KaAvtfrj),  two  mythical  personages, 
one  of  whom  wits  a  nymph  by  whom  Laomedon 
became  the  father  of  Bucolion  (Horn.  //.  vi  23  ; 
Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  3),  and  the  other  a  priestess  of 
of  Juno.    (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  419.)  [L.  S.J 

CA'LYCE(KoAwnj),  three  mythical  beings,  the 
one  a  daughter  of  Aeolus  and  Enarele,  and  mother 
of  End\  mion  (Apollod.  L  7.  §§  3,  5) ;  the  second 
a  daughter  of  liecaton  and  mother  of  Cygnus  by 
Poseidon  (Hygin.  Fab.  157);  and  the  third  is 
mentioned  by  Apollodorus  (iii.  1.  §  5)  among  the 
daughters  of  Danaus ;  but  the  whole  passage  is 
probably  corrupt.  [L.  S.] 

CA'LYDON  (KoAuocJ*'),  a  son  of  Actolus  and 
Pronoe,  married  to  Aeolia,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Epicaste  and  Protogcncia.  He  was 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Aetolian  town  of 
Calydon.  (Apollod.  i.  7.$  7;  Stoph.Byz.s.e.)  [L.S.] 

CALYDO'NIUS  (KaXuS^os),  a  surname  of 
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Dionysus,  whose  image  was  carried  from  Calydon 
to  Pairae  (Paus.  vii.  21.  §  1),  and  of  Melcager, 
the  hero  in  the  Calydouian  hunt.  (Ov.  Met.  viiL 
231.)  [L.S.] 

CALYNTHUS  (KoAwflor),  a  »tatuary  of  un- 
certain country,  contemporary  with  Onatas,  h.  c. 
468-448.  (Paus.  x.  13.  §  5.)  [W.  I.] 

CALYPSO  (KoAwM).  Under  this  name  we 
find  in  Hesiod  (Theog.  359)  a  daughter  of  Ocean  us 
and  Tethys,and  in  Apollodorus  (L  2.  §  7)  a  daugh- 
ter of  Nereus  while  the  Homeric  Calypso  is  de- 
scribed as  a  daughter  of  Atlas.  (Od.  i.  50.)  This 
last  Calypso  was  a  nymph  inhabiting  the  island  of 
Ogygia,  on  the  coast  of  which  Odysseus  was  thrown 
when  he  was  shipwrecked.  Calypso  loved  the  un- 
fortunate hero,  and  promised  him  eternal  youth 
and  immortality  if  he  would  remain  with  her.  She 
detained  him  in  her  island  for  seven  years,  until  at 
length  she  was  obliged  by  the  gods  to  allow  him 
to  continue  his  journey  homewards.  (Od.  v.  28, 
&c,  vii.  254,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

CAMATERUS,  ANDRONI'CUS('A»*poWo» 
Kcmarnpo"?),  a  relative  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Com- 
ncniu  (a.  d.  1143  to  1180),  who  honoured  him 
with  the  title  of  Sebastus,  and  promoted  him  to 
the  offices  of  praefect  of  the  city  and  praefect  of 
the  /MyAo,  t.  e.  praefectus  vigilum,  or  praefect  of  the 
imperial  guards.  Camaterus  is  said  to  have  been 
a  man  of  great  intellect  and  a  powerful  speaker. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  theologico- polemical 
works,  an  extract  from  one  of  which  is  all  that  has 
appeared  in  print.  Among  them  we  may  mention 
one  entitled  'Amflhrfrud,  a  dialogue  against  the 
latins.  A  portion  of  this  work  which  relates  to  the 
Proerstio  Sfnritus  Saudi,  wan  subsequently  refuted  by 
J.  Veccus,  and  both  the  original  and  the  refutation 
are  printed  in  L.  AUatius'  Graeda  Orthodox,  ii. 
p.  287,  &c.  His  other  works  are  still  extant  in 
MS.  Andronicus  Camaterus  was  the  father  of 
Joannes  Ducat,  to  whom  Eustathius  dedicated  his 
commentary  on  Dionysius  Periegetes.  (Cave,  Hut. 
LiL  i.  p.  675,  with  Wharton's  Append,  p.  24 ; 


Fabric.  BibL  Grace,  xi.  p.  278.) 


(L.S.) 


CAMATrTRUS,  JOANNES  (*I«bv»?f  Kapa- 
TTjfxJr),  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  a.  o.  1 198 
to  1204.  We  have  four  iambic  lines  in  praise  of 
him,  which  were  written  by  Ephraemus,  and  are 
printed  in  Leo  Allatius,  De  Consensu,  Ac.  (i.  p. 
724.)  Nicolaus  Comnenus  (Praemot.  Mystag.  p. 
251)  mentions  an  oration  of  his  on  homicide,  and 
another,  on  the  marriage  of  Consobrini,  is  printed 
in  Freher  s  Jus  Graecum  (iv.  p.  285).  An  epistle 
of  J.  Camaterus  addressed  to  Innocent  III.  is 
printed  in  a  Latin  translation  among  the  letters  of 
Innocent,  with  the  reply  of  the  latter.  In  this 
letter  Camaterus  expresses  his  wonder  at  the  Ro- 
man church  assuming  the  title  of  the  universal 
church.  Among  the  other  works  of  his  which  are 
still  extant  in  MS.  there  is  an  iambic  poem  in- 
scribed to  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  and  en- 
titled vtfi  {wSuutav  laiitkov  teal  t£V  aAAwr  aVeier**- 
vary  iv  odpavqi.  (Care,  Hist.  IaL  L  p.  693 ;  Fabric 
BiU.  Grate,  iv.  p.  154,  Ac,  xi  p.279,&c.)  [L.S.] 
CAM  BAULKS  ( Ko^aiiMjr),  the  leader  of  a 
horde  of  Gauls  before  they  invaded  Greece  in  b.  c. 
279.  The  barbarians  were  at  first  few  in  number, 
but  when  they  reached  Thrace  their  forces  had 
increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  were  divided 
into  three  great  armies  which  were  placed  under 
Cerethrius,  Brennus,  and  Bolgiun  ;  and  Camhaules 
is  no  longer  heard  of.  (Paus.  x.  19.  §  4.)  [L.  S.J 


CAMBYSES. 

CAMBY'LUS  (Ka*«*fiAot),  commander  of  the 
Cretans  engaged  in  the  service  of  Antiochus  III. 
in  it.  c,  214.  He  and  his  men  were  entrusted  with 
the  protection  of  a  fort  near  the  acropolis  of  Sardii 
during  the  war  against  Achaeus,  the  son  of  Andro- 
machus.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a 
treacherous  plan  for  delivering  up  Achaeus  to  An- 
tiochus, by  Bolis,  who  received  a  large  sum  of 
money  from  Sosibius,  the  agent  of  Ptolemy,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  Achaeus  to  escape.  But  the 
money  was  divided  between  Bolis  and  Cambylus, 
and  instead  of  setting  Achaeus  free,  they  commu- 
nicated the  plan  to  Antiochus,  who  again  rewarded 
them  richly  for  delivering  Achaeus  np  to  him. 
(Polyb.  viii.  17-23;  comp.  Achaeus.)  [L.S.] 

CAMBY'SES  (Kofitfa-nf).  1.  The  father  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  according  to  Herodotus  and  Xe- 
nophon,  the  former  of  whom  tells  us  (i.  107),  that 
Astyages,  being  terrified  by  a  dream,  refrained 
from  marrying  his  daughter  Mandane  to  a  Mede, 
and  gave  her  to  Cambyses,  a  Persian  of  noble 
blood,  but  of  an  unambitious  temper.  (Comp.  Just. 
L  4.)  The  father  of  Cambyses  is  also  called  'Cyrus' 
by  Herodotus  (i.  1 11).  In  so  rhetorical  a  passage 
as  the  speech  of  Xerxes  (Herod,  vii.  1 1)  we  must 
not  look  for  exact  accuracy  in  the  genealogy.  Xe- 
nophon  (Cyrop.  L  2)  calls  Cambyses  the  Assy  of 
Persia,  and  he  afterwards  speaks  of  him  (Cyrop. 
viii.  5)  as  still  reigning  after  the  capture  of  Baby- 
lon, b.  c  638.    But  we  cannot  of  course  rest  much 

Ctesias  differs  from  the  above.  [Astyages.] 

2.  A  son  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  by  Amytis  accord- 
ing to  Ctesias,  by  Cassandane  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, who  sets  aside  as  a  fiction  the  Egyptian 
story  of  his  having  had  Nitetis,  the  daughter  of 
A  pries,  for  his  mother.  This  same  Nitetis  appears 
in  another  version  of  the  tale,  which  is  not  very 
consistent  with  chronology,  as  the  concubine  of 
Cambyses ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  detection  of  the 
fraud  of  A  mas  is  in  substituting  her  for  his  own 
daughter,  whom  Cambyses  had  demanded  for  his 
seraglio,  was  the  cause  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
the  latter  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  &  c  525. 
There  is,  however,  no  occasion  to  look  for  any 
other  motive  than  the  same  ambition  which  would 
have  led  Cyrus  to  the  enterprise,  had  his  Ufa  been 
spared,  besides  that  Egypt,  having  been  conquered 
by  Nebuchadnezsar,  seems  to  have  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  empire.  (See  Jerem.  xliiL 
xlvi. ;  Ezek.  xxix. — xxxiL  ;  Newton,  On  the  Pro- 
phecies, vol.  i.  p.  357,  &c.;  comp.  Herod,  i.  77  )  In 
his  invasion  of  the  country,  Cambyses  is  said  by 
Herodotus  to  have  been  aided  by  I'hancs,  a  Greek 
of  Halicanmssus,  who  bad  lied  from  the  service  of 
Amasis ;  and,  by  his  advice,  the  Persian  king  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  an  Arabian  chieftain,  and 
thus  secured  a  safe  passage  through  the  desert,  and 
a  supply  of  water  for  his  army.  Before  the  in- 
vading "force  reached  Egypt,  Amasis  died  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  who  is  called  Psammenitua 
by  Herodotus,  and  Amyrtaeus  by  Ctesias.  Ac- 
cording to  Ctesias,  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was 
mainly  effected  through  the  treachery  of  Comba- 
pheus,  one  of  the  favourite  eunuchs  of  the  Egyp- 
tian king,  who  put  Cambyses  in  possession  of  the 
passes  on  condition  of  being  made  viceroy  of  the 
counts/.  But  Herodotus  makes  no  mention  cither 
of  this  intrigue,  or  of  the  singular  stratagem  by 
which  Polyaenus  says  (vii.  9),  that  Pelusium  was 
taken  almost  without  resistance.    He  tells  us. 
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However,  that  a  single  battle,  in  which  the  Persians 
were  victorious,  decided  the  fate  of  Egypt ;  and, 
though  some  of  the  conquered  held  out  for  a  while 
in  Memphis,  they  were  finally  obliged  to  capitu- 
late, and  the  whole  nation  submitted  to  Cam  by  sea. 
He  received  also  the  voluntary  submission  of  the 
Oreek  cities,  Cyrene  and  Barca  [see  p.  477,  b.], 
and  of  the  neighbouring  Libyan  tribes,  and  pro- 
jected fresh  expeditions  against  the  Aethiopians, 
who  were  called  the  **  long-lived,**  and  also  against 
Carthage  and  the  Ammonians.  Having  set  out  on 
his  march  to  Aethiopia,  he  was  compelled  by  want 
of  provisions  to  return ;  the  army  which  he  sent 
against  the  Ammonians  perished  in  the  sands;  and 
the  attack  on  Carthage  fell  to  the  ground  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  the  Phoenicians  to  act 
against  their  colony.  Yet  their  very  refusal  serves 
to  shew  what  is  indeed  of  itself  sufficiently  obvious, 
how  important  the  expedition  would  have  been  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  while  that  against  the 
Ammonians,  hod  it  succeeded,  would  probably 
have  opened  to  the  Persians  the  caravan- trade  of 
the  desert.  (Herod,  ii.  1,  iii.  1-26  ;  Ctes.  Pert.  9; 
Just.  i.  9;  cuinp.  Heeren's  African  Kalians,  vol.  i. 
ch.  6.) 

Cambyses  appears  to  have  ruled  Egypt  with  a 
st^rn  and  strong  hand;  and  to  him  perhaps  we 
may  best  refer  the  prediction  of  Isaiah:  "The 
Egyptians  will  I  give  over  into  the  hand  of  a  cruel 
lord"  (Is.  xix.  4  ;  see  Vitringa,  ad  loc.);  and  it  is 
possible  that  his  tyranny  to  the  conquered,  together 
with  the  insults  offered  by  him  to  their  national 
religion,  may  have  caused  some  exaggeration  in 
the  accounts  of  his  madness,  which,  in  fact,  the 
Egyptians  ascribed  to  his  impiety.  But,  allowing 
for  some  over-statement,  it  does  appear  that  he  had 
been  subject  from  his  birth  to  epileptic  fits  (Herod, 
iii.  33) ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  physical  tendency 
to  insanity  thus  created,  the  habits  of  despotism 
would  seem  to  have  fostered  in  him  a  capricious 
self-will  and  a  violence  of  temper  bordering  upon 
frenzy.  He  had  long  set  the  laws  of  Persia  at 
defiance  by  marrying  his  sisters,  one  of  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  murdered  in  a  tit  of  passion  because 
she  lamented  her  brother  Smcrdis,  whom  he  had 
caused  to  be  slain.  Of  the  death  of  this  prince, 
and  pf  the  events  that  followed  upon  it,  different 
accounts  are  given  by  Herodotus  and  Clesias.  The 
fonner  relates  that  Cambyses,  alarmed  by  a  dream 
which  seemed  to  portend  his  brother's  greatness, 
sent  a  confidential  minister  named  Prexaspes  to 
Susa  with  orders  to  put  him  to  death.  Afterwards, 
a  Magian,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  the  deceased 
prince  and  greatly  resembled  him  in  appearance, 
took  advantage  of  these  circumstances  to  personate 
him  and  set  up  a  claim  to  the  throne  [Smkrdis], 
and  Cambyses,  while  marching  through  Syria 
against  this  pretender,  died  at  a  place  named  Ecba- 
tana  of  an  accidental  wound  in  the  thigh,  B.  c.  521. 
According  to  Ctcsias,  the  name  of  the  king's  mur- 
dered brother  was  Tanyoxarces,  and  a  Magian 
named  Sphcndadates  accused  him  to  the  king  of  an 
intention  to  revolt.  After  his  death  by  poison, 
Cambyses,  to  conceal  it  from  his  mother  Amytis, 
made  Sphendadates  personate  him.  The  fraud 
succeeded  at  first,  from  the  wonderful  likeness  be- 
tween the  Magian  and  the  murdered  prince ;  at 
length,  however,  Amytis  discovered  it,  and  died  of 
poison,  which  she  had  voluntarily  token,  imprecat- 
ing curses  on  Cambyses.  The  king  died  at  Babylon 
oi  an  accidental  wound  in  the  thigh,  and  Sphenda- 


dates continued  to  support  the  character  of  Tany- 
oxarces, and  maintained  himself  for  some  time  on 
the  throne.  (Herod,  iii  27-38,  61-66;  Ctes./V»«. 
10-12;  Diod.  Etc.  de  Viri.  et  Vii.  p.  656,  ed. 
Wess. ;  Strab.  x.  p.  473,  xvii.  pp.  805,  816  ;  Just, 
i.  9.)  Herodotus  says  (iii.  89),  that  the  Persians 
always  spoke  of  Cambyses  by  the  name  of  9*<r*6rn$, 
in  remembrance  of  his  tyranny.  [E.  E.] 

CAMEIHUS  (Kdfittpos),  a  son  of  Cercaphut 
and  Cydippe,  and  a  grandson  of  Helios.  The  town 
of  Cameirus,  in  Rhodes,  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  him.  (Diod.  v.  57;  Pind.  Ol.  vii.  135, 
with  the  Schol.;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  315.)  [L.  S.J 

CAME'LIUS,  one  of  the  physicians  of  Augus- 
tus, who  appears  to  have  lived  after  Artorius,  and 
to  have  been  succeeded  by  Antonius  Musa.  Pliny 
in  rather  an  obscure  passage  (//.  N.  xix.  38),  tells 
us,  that  he  would  not  allow  the  emperor  to  eat 
lettuce  in  one  of  his  illnesses,  from  the  use  of  which 
plant  afterwards,  at  the  recommendation  of  Anto- 
nius Musa,  he  derived  much  benefit   [W.  A.  O.J 

CAME'NAE,  not  Camoenue,  were  Roman  divi- 
nities whose  name  is  connected  with  carmen  (an 
oracle  or  prophecy),  whence  we  also  find  the  forms 
Cusmenae,  Carmenae,  and  C<tnnentx*.  The  Came- 
not  were  accordingly  prophetic  nymphs,  and  they 
belonged  to  the  religion  of  ancient  Italy,  although 
later  traditions  represent  them  as  having  been  in- 
troduced into  Italy  from  Arcadia.  Two  of  the 
Camenae  were  Antevorta  and  Postvorta.  [Antk- 
voRTA.j  The  third  was  Carmenta  or  Carmen t is, 
a  prophetic  and  healing  divinity,  who  had  a  temple 
at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  altars  near 
the  porta  Carmen  talis.  Respecting  the  festival 
celebrated  in  her  honour,  sec  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v. 
torment  alia.  The  traditions  which  assigned  a 
Oreek  origin  to  her  worship  at  Rome,  state  that 
her  original  name  was  Nicostrate,  and  that  she 
was  called  Carmenlis  from  her  prophetic  powers. 
(Serv.  adAen.  vhi.  51,  336;  Dionys.  L  15,32.) 
According  to  these  traditions  she  was  the  mother 
of  Evander,  the  Arcadian,  by  Hermes,  and  after 
having  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  sou  to  kill 
Hermes,  she  fled  with  him  to  Italy,  where  she 
gave  oracles  to  the  people  and  to  Heracles.  She 
was  put  to  death  by  her  son  at  the  age  of  110 
years,  and  then  obtained  divine  honours.  (Dionys. 
i.  31,  Ac)  Hyginns  (Fab.  277)  further  relates, 
that  she  changed  the  fifteen  characters  of  the  Oreek 
alphabet,  which  Evander  introduced  into  Latium, 
into  Roman  ones.  The  fourth  and  most  celebrated 
Camena  was  Aegeria  or  Egeria.  [A  kukri  a.]  It 
must  be  remarked  here,  that  the  Roman  poets, 
even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Livius  Andronicus, 
npply  the  name  of  Camenae  to  the  Muses.  ( Hartung, 
Die  Helq.  d.  Horn.  ii.  p.  198,  A.c)  [L.  S.J 

CAMENIA'TA,  JOANNES  ('I-dV^i  Kom«- 
Kidra),  cubuclesius,  or  bearer  of  the  crosier,  to  tho 
archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  capture  of  that  town  by  the  Arabs  in  A.  D.  904 
a.  u.  189.  Leo,  a  Syrian  renegade,  who  held  a 
command  under  the  Arabs,  made  a  descent  in  that 
year  near  Thessalonica,  with  a  fleet  of  fifty-four 
ships  chiefly  manned  with  negro  slaves,  surprised, 
took,  and  plundered  the  town,  then  the  second  in  the 
Oreek  empire,  and  sailed  off  with  a  great  number 
of  captives.  Among  these  were  Camcniata  and 
several  of  his  family,  who  would  have  been  put  to 
death  by  the  Arabs,  had  not  Cameniata  saved  his 
and  their  lives  by  shewing  the  victors  a  spot  where 
the  inhabitants  had  buried  part  of  their  riches. 
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The  Arab*,  however,  did  not  resinrc  him  to  liberty, 
but  carried  him  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  for  the  purpose 
of  exchanging  him  for  Amb  prisoner*  who  had 
been  taken  by  the  Greeks.  At  Tarsus,  Cameniata 
wrote  n  description  of  the  capture  of  Thessalonica, 
entitled  %\vivvoo  Kktptttov  koI  kqv8ovk\uo'iov  tow 
Kafxtviarov  tls  rrjy  aXttatw  Tfjs  &*aaa\ovlicvi, 
which  is  commonly  called  by  its  Latin  title  44  Do 
Excidio  Thessalonicensi."  It  is  divided  into  se- 
venty-nine chapters,  and  is  as  important  for  the 
plunder  of  Thessalonica  by  the  Arabs  as  tho  work 
of  Joannes  Anagnosta  for  the  sack  of  the  same  town 
by  the  Turks  in  1430.  The  Greek  text  of  this 
elegant  work  was  first  published,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  by  Leo  Allatius  in  his  2vf<fUKTa,  1653- 
1658,  where  it  is  divided  into  forty-five  sections. 
The  second  edition  is  by  Combefisius,  who  pub- 
lished it  with  an  improved  Latin  translation  in  his 
44  Historiae  Byzantinae  Scriptore*  post  Theopha- 
nern,"  Paris  1685,  fol,  which  forms  part  of  the 
Parisian  "Corpus  Script.  Hist.  Byxant,41  Combe- 
fisius divided  it  into  seventy-nine  chapters.  The 
third  and  last  edition,  in  the  Bonn  Collection,  was 
vablished  by  Em.  Bekkcr  together  with  Theophanes 
t  coutinuntus),  Symon  MagUter,  and  Georgius  Mo- 
nachua,  Bonn,  1838,  8vo.  (Fabric.  IiiU.  Grace  viL 
p.  683 ;  Hanckius,  De  Script.  HisL  Bezant,  p.  403, 
&c;  the"AA«<ni  of  Ioannes  Cameniata.)  [\V.P.] 
CAMERI'NUS,  the  name  of  an  old  patrician 
family  of  the  Sulpicia  gens,  which  probably  derived 
its  name  from  the  ancient  town  of  Cameria  or  Ca- 
merium,  in  Latium.  The  Camcriui  frequently  held 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state  in  the  early  times  of 
the  republic ;  but  after  B.  c.  345,  when  Ser.  Sulpi- 
cius  Camerinus  Rufus  was  consul,  we  do  not  hear 
of  them  again  for  upwards  of  400  years,  till  Q. 
Sulpicius  Camerinus  obtained  the  consulship  in 
a.  D.  9.  The  family  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
noblest  in  Rome  in  the  early  times  of  the  empire. 
(Juv.  vii.  90,  viii.  38.) 

1.  SBR.  SULPICIUS  P.  P.  CaMBRINUS  CoRNUTUS, 

consul  b.  c.  500  with  M*.  Tullius  Longus  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  republic.  Livy  says,  that  no- 
thing memorable  took  place  in  that  year,  but 
Dionysius  speaks  of  a  formidable  conspiracy  to  re- 
store the  Tarquins  which  was  detected  and  crushed 
by  Cumerinus.  After  the  death  of  his  colleague, 
Camerinus  held  the  consulship  alone.  Dionysius 
puts  a  speech  into  the  mouth  of  Camerinus  respect- 
ing a  renewal  of  the  league  with  the  Latins  in  n.c. 
496.  (Liv.  ii.  19  ;  Dionys.  v.  52,  55,  57,  vi.  20  ; 
Cic.  Itrui.  16;  Zonar.  vii.  13.) 

2.  Q.  Sulpicius  Camkrinus  Cornutus,  consul 
ii.  c.  490  with  Sp.  Larcius  Flavus.  He  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  embassy  sent  to  intercede  with 
Coriolamis  when  the  latter  was  advancing  against 
Rome.  (Dionys.  vii.  68,  viii.  22.) 

3.  Suit.  Sulpicius  Sbr.  f.  Ser.  n.  Camkrinus 
CtmNirri's,  consul  a.  c.  461,  when  the  lex  Teren- 
tilliu  was  brought  forward  a  second  time  for  a  re- 
form in  the  laws.  (Liv.  iii.  10;  Dionvs.  x.  1  ; 
Diod.  xi.  84 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  ii.  57.)  This  law, 
however,  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  patri- 
cians ;  but  when  in  n.  c.  454  it  was  resolved  to 
send  three  ambassadors  into  Greece  to  collect  in- 
formation respecting  the  laws  of  the  Greek  states, 
Ser.  Camerinus  was  one  of  their  number,  according 
to  Dionysius  (x.  52),  though  Livy  calls  him  (iii. 
31)  Publius.  The  ambassadors  remained  three 
years  in  Greece,  and  on  their  return  Ser.  Camerinus 
wan  appointed  a  member  of  the  decemvirate  iu  B.c. 


451.  (Liv.  iii.  33;  Dionys.  x.  56.)  In  b.  c.  444 
he  commanded  the  cavalry  under  the  consuls  T. 
Quinctius  Capitolinus  and  Agrippa  Furius  Mcdul> 
linus  in  the  great  battle  against  the  Volsi  and 
Aeqni  fought  in  that  year.   (Liv.  iii.  70.) 

4.  P.  Sulpicius  Camkrinus.  (Liv.  iii.  31.) 
See  No.  3. 

5.  Q.  Sulpicius  Srr.  f.  Sbr.  n.  Camerinus 
Cornutur,  ton  or  grandson  of  No.  3,  consular 
tribune  in  B.  c  402  and  again  in  398.  (Liv.  v.  8. 
14;  Diod.  xiv.  38,  82.) 

6.  Srr.  Sulpicius  Q.  f.  Ser.  n.  Camkrinus, 
son  of  No.  5,  consul  b.  c  393,  and  military  tribune 
in  391,  in  the  latter  of  which  yean  he  conducted 
the  war  against  the  Salpinates,  and  carried  off  a 
great  quantity  of  booty  from  their  territory.  (Liv. 
v.  29,  32 ;  Diod.  xiv.  99,  107.)  He  was  one  of 
the  three  interreges  in  B.c.  387.  (Liv.  vi.  5.) 

7.  C.  Sulpicius  Camkrinus,  consular  tribune 
in  B.C.  382,  and  censor  iu  380  with  Sp.  Postumiua 
Regillensis  Albinus.  But  no  census  was  taken  in 
this  year,  as  Camerinus  resigned  his  office  on  the 
death  of  his  colleague.  (Liv.  vL  22 ;  Diod.  xt.  41 ; 
Liv.  vi.  27.) 

8.  Sbr.  Sulpicius  Cambrinus  Rufus,  consul 
B.  c.  345.  (Liv.  vii.  28 ;  Diod.  xvi.  66.) 

9.  Q.  Sulpicius  Q.  f.  Q.  n.  Camkrinus,  was 
consul  in  a.  d.  9,  the  birth-vear  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian.  (SucL  Vesp.  3;  Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  48. 
s.  49.) 

10.  Sulpicius  Camkrinus,  was  proconsul  of 
Africa  together  with  Pomponius  Silvanus,  and  on 
their  return  to  Rome  in  a.  d.  59,  they  were  both  ac- 
cused on  account  of  their  extortions  in  their  province, 
but  were  acquitted  bv  the  emperor  Nero.  (Tac.  Ann. 
xiii,  52.)  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Nero  put 
Camerinus  and  his  sop  to  death,  according  to  Dion 
CaBsius  (lxiii.  18),  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
they  ventured  to  make  use  of  the  surname  Pythicus, 
which  was  hereditary  in  their  family,  and  which 
Nero  claimed  as  an  exclusive  prerogative  for  him- 
self. It  appears  from  Pliny  (Ep.  v.  3),  that  they 
were  accused  by  M.  Regulus. 

CAMERI'NUS,  a  Roman  poet,  contemporary 
with  Ovid,  who  sang  of  the  capture  of  Troy  by 
Hercules.  No  portion  of  this  lay  has  been  pre- 
served, nor  do  we  find  any  allusion  to  the  work  or 
its  author  except  in  a  single  line  of  the  Epistles 
from  Pontus.  The  supposition,  that  the  Excidium 
Trojae  mentioned  by  Apuleius  (de  Orlhitgrapk. 
§  16)  is  the  production  in  question,  seems  to  rest 
on  no  evidence  whatever.  (Or.  Ep.  ex.  Pont.  iv. 
16.  20.)  [W.  R.] 

CAMERI'NUS,  SCRIBONIA'NUS,  the  as- 
sumed name  of  a  runaway  slave,  whose  real  name 
was  afterwards  found  out  to  be  Geta.  He  made 
his  appearance  in  the  reign  of  Vitcllius,  and  his 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  upset  the  government 
of  Vitcllius.  He  pretended  to  have  been  obliged 
to  quit  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  to  have 
ever  since  lived  concealed  in  Histria,  because  he 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Crassi,  who  had  large 
possessions  there.  He  succeeded  in  assembling 
around  him  the  populace,  and  even  some  soldiers, 
who  were  misled  by  him  or  wished  for  a  revolu- 
tion. The  pretender,  however,  was  seized  and 
brought  before  Vitcllius  ;  and  when  his  real  origin 
was  discovered,  he  was  executed  as  a  common 
slave.  (Tac.  Hist,  ii.  72.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMERS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  personages 
in  Virgil.  (A en.  x.  562,  xii.  224,  &c)   [L.  S.] 
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CAMILLA,  a  daughter  of  king  Metabus  of  the 
Volseian  town  of  Privemum.  When  her  father, 
expelled  by  his  subjects,  came  in  his  flight  to  the 
river  Amascnus,  he  tied  his  infant  daughter,  whom 
he  had  previously  devoted  to  the  service  of  Diana, 
to  a  spear,  and  hurled  it  across  the  river.  He 
himself  then  swam  after  it,  and  on  reaching  the  op- 
posite bank  he  found  his  child  uninjured.  He 
took  her  with  him,  and  had  her  suckled  by  a 
mare.  He  brought  her  up  in  pure  maidenhood, 
and  she  became  one  of  the  swift-footed  servant*  of 
Diana,  accustomed  to  the  chase  and  to  war.  In 
the  war  between  Aeneas  and  Turnus  she  assisted 
the  latter,  and  was  slain  by  A  runs.  Diana 
nvenged  her  death  by  sending  Opis  to  kill  Arans, 
and  to  rescue  the  Ixidy  of  Camilla.  (Virg.  Aen. 
vii.  803,  Ac,  xi.  432,  Ate,  64  R,  Ac. ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
2.52.)  Servius  (ad  Am.  xi.  543  and  558)  remarks, 
that  she  was  ail  led  Camilla  because  she  was  en- 
gaged in  the  sen-ice  of  Diana,  since  all  youthful 
priestesses  were  called  Camilla*  by  the  Etruscans. 
That  there  were  such  Camillae  as  well  as  Camilli 
at  Rome  is  expressly  stated  by  Dionysins.  (ii.  21, 
&c  ;  Feat  5.  e.  Camilla*.)  [L.  8.] 

CAMILLUS,  a  Gallic  chief.  [Brutuo,No.  17.] 

CAMILLUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
the  Furia  gens. 

1.  M.  Ft; mum  Camillus,  was,  according  to 
Livy  (v.  1),  elected  consular  tribune  for  the  first 
time  in  n.  c.  403.  In  this  year  Livy  mentions 
eight  consular  tribunes,  a  number  which  docs  nut 
occur  any  where  else;  and  we  know  from  Plutarch 
(Cam.  2),  that  Camillus  was  invested  with  the  cen- 
sorship before  he  had  held  any  other  office.  From 
these  circumstances  it  has  justly  been  inferred,  that 
the  censorship  of  Camillus  and  his  colleague  Postu- 
mius  must  be  assigned  to  the  year  b.  c.  403,  and 
that  Livy,  in  his  list  of  the  consular  tribunes  of 
that  year,  includes  the  two  censors.  (Comp.  Val. 
Max.  i.  9.g  1.)  Therefore,  what  is  commonly  called 
the  second,  third,  Ac.,  consular  tribunate  of  Camillus, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  first,  second,  Ac  The 
first  belongs  to  a.  c  401 ;  and  the  only  thing  that 
is  mentioned  of  him  during  this  year  is,  that  he 
marched  into  the  country  of  the  Faliscans,  and,  not 
meeting  any  enemy  in  the  open  field,  ravaged  the 
country.  His  second  consular  tribunate  falls  in  the 
year  b.  c.  398,  in  the  course  of  which  he  acquired 
great  booty  at  Cupena ;  and  as  the  consular  tribunes 
were  obliged  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  lay  down 
their  office  before  the  end  of  the  year,  Q.  Servilius 
Fidenas  and  Camillus  were  successively  appointed 
interrcges. 

In  b.  c.  396,  when  the  Vcientines,  Faliscans, 
and  Fidenates  again  revolted,  Camillus  was  made 
dictator  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war 
Against  them,  and  he  appointed  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
his  magister  equitum.  After  defeating  the  Falis- 
cans and  Fidenates,  and  taking  their  camp,  he 
marched  against  Veii,  and  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  town,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war.  Here  he 
acquired  immense  booty,  and  had  the  statue  of 
Juno  Regina  removed  to  Rome,  where  it  was  set 
up  in  a  special  temple  on  the  Aventine,  which  was 
consecrated  in  B.C.  391,  the  year  in  which  he  cele- 
brated the  great  games  he  had  vowed.  On  his 
return  from  Veii,  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph, 
riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  white  horses.  In 
it.  c.  3.04  he  was  elected  consular  tribune  for  the 
third  time,  and  reduced  the  Faliscans.  The  story 
of  the  schoolmaster  who  attempted  to  betray  the 
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town  of  Falerii  to  Camillus,  belong*  to  this  cam- 
paign. Camillus  had  him  chained  and  sent  back 
to  his  fellow-citizens,  who  were  so  much  affected 
by  the  justice  of  the  Roman  general,  that  they  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans.  (Liv.  v.  27;  comp.  Val. 
Max.  vi.  5.  §  1,  who  calls  Camillus  consul  on  thia 
occasion,  although,  according  to  the  express  testi- 
mony of  Plutarch,  he  was  never  invested  with  the 
consulship.) 

In  b.  c.  391,  Camillus  was  chosen  interrex  to 
take  the  auspices,  as  the  other  magistrates  were 
attacked  by  an  epidemic  then  raging  at  Rome,  by 
which  he  also  lost  a  son.  In  this  year  he  was  ac- 
cused by  the  tribune  of  the  pleba,  L.  Appuleius, 
with  having  made  an  unfair  distribution  of  the  booty 
of  Veii ;  and,  seeing  that  his  condemnation  was 
unavoidable,  he  went  into  exile,  praying  to  the 
gods  that,  if  he  was  wronged,  his  ungrateful  coun- 
try might  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  stand  in  need 
of  him.  During  his  absence  he  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  1 5,000  heavy  asses.  The  time  for 
which  he  had  prayed  soon  came;  for  the  Gauli 
advanced  through  Etrurin  towards  Rome,  and  the 
city,  with  the  exception  of  the  capitol,  was  taken 
by  the  barbarians,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  In  this 
distress,  Camillus,  who  was  living  in  exile  at  Ar- 
dea,  was  recalled  by  a  lex  curia  La,  and  while  yet 
absent  was  appointed  dictator  a  second  time,  B.  c. 
390.  He  made  L.  Valerius  Potitus  his  magister 
equitum,  assembled  the  scattered  Roman  forces, 
consisting  partly  of  fugitives  and  partly  of  those 
who  had  survived  the  day  on  the  A  Ilia,  and  march- 
ed towards  Rome.  Here  he  took  the  Gauls  by 
surprise,  and  defeated  them  completely.  He  then 
entered  the  city  in  triumph,  saluted  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  as  alter  Romulus,  pater  patriae,  and  con- 
d i tor  alter  ur bis.  His  first  care  was  to  have  the 
temples  restored,  and  then  to  rebuild  the  city.  The 
people,  who  were  at  first  inclined  to  quit  their  de- 
stroyed homes  and  emigrate  to  Veii,  were  prevailed 
upon  to  give  up  this  plan,  and  then  Camillus  laid 
down  his  dictatorship. 

In  B.  c  389  Camillus  was  made  interrex  a  se- 
cond time  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  consular 
tribunes ;  and,  as  in  the  same  year  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes  rose  against  Rome,  hoping  to  conquer 
the  weakened  city  without  any  difficulty,  Camillus 
was  again  appointed  dictator,  and  he  made  C.  Ser- 
vilius Ahala  his  magister  equitum.  He  first  de- 
feated the  Volscians,  and  took  their  camp  ;  and  they 
were  now  compelled  to  submit  to  Rome  after  a 
contest  of  seventy  years.  The  Aequians  were  also 
conquered  near  Bola,  and  their  capital  was  taken 
in  the  first  attack.  Sutrium,  which  had  been  occu- 
pied by  Etruscans,  fell  in  like  manner.  After  the 
conquest  of  these  three  nations,  Camillus  returned 
to  Rome  in  triumph. 

In  b.  c  386  Camillus  was  elected  consular  tri- 
bune for  the  fourth  time,  and,  after  having  declined 
the  dictatorship  which  was  offered  him,  he  defeated 
the  Antiates  and  Etru scans.  In  a  c.  384  he  was 
consular  tribune  for  the  fifth,  and  in  381  for  the 
sixth  time.  In  the  latter  year  he  conquered  the 
revolted  Volscians  and  the  Praenestincs.  During 
the  war  against  the  Volscians  L.  Furius  Medullinus 
was  appointed  as  his  colleague.  The  latter  disap- 
proved of  the  cautious  slowness  of  Camillus  and, 
without  his  consent,  he  led  his  troops  against  the 
enemy,  who  by  a  feigned  flight  drew  him  into  a 
perilous  situation  and  put  him  to  flight.  But  Ca- 
millus now  appeared,  compelled  the  fugitives  to 
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stand,  led  them  buck  to  battle,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete victory.  Hereupon  Camillus  received  orders 
to  make  war  upon  the  Tusculans  for  having  assist- 
ed the  Volscians ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  former 
conduct  of  Medullinus,  Camillus  again  chose  him 
as  bis  colleague,  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
wiping  off  his  disgrace.  This  generosity  and  mo- 
deration deserved  and  excited  general  admiration. 

In  a  c.  3G8,  when  the  patricians  were  resolved 
to  make  a  last  effort  against  the  rogations  of  C. 
Licinius  Stolo,  the  senate  appointed  Camillus,  a 
faithful  supporter  of  the  patricians  dictator  for  the 
fourth  time.  His  magister  equitum  was  L.  Aemi- 
lius  Mamercinus.  But  Camillus  who  probably 
saw  that  it  was  hopeless  to  resist  any  further  the 
demands  of  the  plebeians,  resigned  the  office  soon 
after,  and  P.  Manlius  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
In  the  following  year,  a  c.  3t>7,  when  a  fresh  war 
with  tlfe  Oauls  broke  out,  Camillus,  who  was  now 
nearly  eighty  years  old,  was  called  to  the  dictator- 
ship for  the  fifth  time.  His  magister  equitum  was 
T.  Quinctius  Pennus.  He  gained  a  great  victory, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  triumph.  Two 
years  later,  B.  c  365,  he  died  of  the  plague.  Ca- 
millus is  the  great  hero  of  his  time,  and  stands 
forth  as  a  resolute  champion  of  his  own  order  until 
he  became  convinced  that  further  opposition  was  of 
no  avail.  His  history,  as  related  in  Plutarch  and 
Livy,  is  not  without  a  considerable  admixture  of 
legendary  and  traditional  fable,  and  requires  a 
careful  critical  sifting.  (PluL  Life  of  Camilliu ; 
Liv.  v.  10,  12,  14,  17,  19,  &c  31,  82,  46,  49-^5, 
vi.  I  -4,  6,  Ac,  18,  &.C-,  22,  &c,  38,  42,  vil  1  ; 
Diod.  xiv.  93;  Kutrop.  i.  20 ;  VaL  Max.  iv.  1.  §  2; 
Gellius,  xvii.  21 ;  Cic  pro  Dum,  32,  de  Re  PuLL  i. 
3,  TuxhI.  i.  37,  Frxu/in.  p.  462;  Ascou.  pro  Scaur. 
p.  30,  ed.  Orelli.) 

2.  Sp.  Furius  Camillus,  a  son  of  No.  1. 
When  the  proctorship  was  instituted  in  a  c.  367, 
Camillus  was  one  of  the  two  who  were  first  in- 
vested with  it.  (Liv.  vii.  1;  Su:d.  s.  v.  UpauTvp) 

3.  L.  Fuatus  M.  p.  Camillus,  a  son  of  No.  1. 
In  a  c  350,  when  one  of  the  consuls  was  ill,  and 
the  other,  Popillius  Laenos,  returned  from  the  Gal- 
lic war  with  a  severe  wound,  L.  Furius  Camillus 
was  appointed  dictator  to  hold  the  comitia,  and  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio  became  his  magister  equitum. 
Camillus,  who  was  as  much  a  patrician  in  his  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  as  his  father,  did  not  accept 
the  names  of  any  plebeians  who  offered  themselves 
as  candidates  for  the  consulship,  and  thus  caused 
the  consulship  to  be  given  to  patricians  only.  The 
senate,  delighted  with  this  exerted  all  its  influence 
in  raising  him  to  the  consulship  in  a  c.  349.  He 
then  nominated  Appius  Claudius  Crassus  as  his 
colleague,  who  however  died  during  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  Gallic  war.  Camillus  who  now  re- 
mained sole  consul,  caused  the  command  against 
the  Gauls  to  be  given  to  himself  extra  mtrlem. 
Two  legions  were  left  behind  for  the  protection  of 
the  city,  and  eight  others  were  divided  between 
him  and  the  praetor  L.  Pinarius  whom  he  sent 
to  protect  the  coast  against  some  Greek  pirates, 
who  in  that  year  infested  the  coast  of  Latiuiu. 
Camillus  routed  the  Gauls  in  the  Pomptine  dis- 
trict, aud  compelled  them  to  seek  refuge  in  Apu- 
lia. This  battle  against  the  Gauls  is  famous  in 
Unman  story  for  the  single  combat  of  M.  Vale- 
rius Currus  with  a  bold  aud  presumptuous  Gaul. 
Alter  the  battle,  Camillus  honoured  the  gallantry 
of  Valerius  with  a  present  of  ten  oxuu  ai/d  a  golden 


crown.  Camillus  then  joined  the  praetor  Pinarius 
on  the  coast ;  but  nothing  of  any  importance  was 
accomplished  against  the  Greeks  who  soon  after 
disappeared.  (Liv.  vii.  24-26  ;  Cic.  De  SemecL  12  ; 
Gell.  ix.  11.) 

4.  L.  Furius  Sp.  p.  M.  n.  Camillus  son  of  No. 
2,  consul  in  a  c  338,  together  with  C.  Maenius. 
He  fought  in  this  year  successfully  against  the  Ti- 
burtines  and  took  their  town  Tibur.  The  two  con- 
suls united  completed  the  subjugation  of  Latium  ; 
they  were  rewarded  with  a  triumph,  and  eques- 
trian statues  then  a  rare  distinction,  were  erected 
to  them  in  the  forum.  Camillus  further  distin- 
guished himself  by  advising  his  countrymen  to 
treat  the  Latins  with  mildness.  In  a  c.  325  ha 
was  elected  consul  a  second  time,  together  with 
D.  Junius  Brutus  Scaeva.  In  this  year  war  was 
declared  against  the  Vestinians  and  Camillus  ob- 
tained Samnium  for  his  province ;  but  while  he 
was  engaged  in  the  war,  he  was  attacked  by  a  se- 
vere illness  and  was  ordered  to  nominate  L.  Papirius 
Cursor  dictator  to  continue  the  war.  (Liv.  viiL  13, 
16,  &«.,  29;  Plin.  //.  JV.  xxxiii.  5.) 

5.  M.  Furius  Camillus  consul  in  a.  d.  8  (Fast. 
Cap.),  and  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius defeated  in  a.  d.  17,  the  Numidian  Tacfarinas 
together  with  a  great  number  of  Numidians  and 
Mauretanians.  It  is  expressly  stated,  that  after 
the  lapse  of  several  centuries  he  was  the  first  who 
revived  the  military  fame  of  the  Furii  Camilli. 
The  senate,  with  the  consent  of  Tiberius  honoured 
him  with  the  insignia  of  a  triumph,  a  distinction 
which  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  with  impunity  on 
account  of  his  unassuming  character.  (Tac  Attn. 
iL  52,  iii.  20.) 

6.  M.  Furius  Camillus  sumamed  Scriboni- 
anus  was  consul  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  A.  D, 
32,  together  with  Cn.  Domitius.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  was  legate  of 
Dalmatia,  and  revolted  with  his  legions  probably 
in  the  hope  of  raising  himself  to  the  throne.  But 
he  was  conquered  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  insurrection,  a.  d.  42,  sent  into  exile 
and  died  in  a.  d.  53,  either  of  an  illness  or,  as 
was  commonly  reported,  by  poison.  (Tac.  Ann. 
vi.  1,  xii.  52,  Hist.  I  89,  it  75 ;  Suet  Claud.  13.) 

7.  Furius  Camillus  likewise  sumamed  Scr> 
bonianus,  was  sent  into  exile  by  the  emperor 
Claudius  together  with  his  mother  Junia,  a.  d.  53, 
for  having  consulted  the  Chaldaeans  about  the  time 
when  Claudius  was  to  die.  (Tac  Ann.  xii.  52, 
UitL  ii.  75.)  [L.  &] 

C.  CAMILLUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  and  a  parti- 
cular friend  of  Cicero,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of 
his  worldly  prudence  and  judgment,  and  often 
consulted  him  on  matters  of  business  and  law. 
At  Cicero's  table  he  was  a  frequent  guest,  and  was 
remarkable  for  his  love  of  news  and  extreme  per- 
sonal neatness.  His  name  often  occurs  in  tha 
letters  of  Cicero  (ad  Att.  v.  8,  vi.  I,  5,  xi.  16,  23, 
xiii.  6,  33,  ad  Fam.  ix.  20,  xiv.  5,  1 4),  from  one 
of  which  (wl  Fam.  v.  20)  it  appears  that  Caniillus 
was  consulted  by  Cicero  upon  a  matter  connected 
with  the>u  praediatorium,  which  was  a  branch  of 
the  revenue  law  of  Borne,  and  was  so  difficult  and 
intricate  that  some  jurists  specially  devoted  them- 
selves to  its  study.  (DicLufAnt.  $.  r.  Prac*.)[ J. T.G.] 

CAM  l'SS  ABES,  a  Carian,  father  of  Datames, 
was  high  in  favour  with  Artaxcrxcs  H.(Mueuion), 
by  whom  he  was  made  satrap  of  a  part  of  Cilica 
bordering  on  CappaJocia.    lie  fell  in  the  war  of 
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Artaxerxes  against  the  Cadusii,  b.  c.  38.%  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  satrapy  by  his  son.  (Ncp./AUL  1 ; 
eomp.  Diod.  zr.  8,  10 ;  Plut.  Artax.  24.)   [E.  E  ] 

CAMOENAE.  [Cambnab.] 

CAMPA'NUS,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Tungri 
in  the  war  of  Civilia  against  the  Romans  in  A.  D. 
71.  (Tac  Hut.  iv.  66.)  [I*  S.] 

CAMPA'NUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  quoted  in  the 
Digest,  once  by  Valens  (Dig.  38,  tit.  1,  s.  47),  and 
once  by  Pomponius.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  5,  s.  34.  §  1.) 
As  both  Valens  and  Pomponius  lived  about  the 
time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  Campanus 
probably  flourished  about  the  commencement  of 
the  second  century.  Both  the  passages  quoted 
from  him  relate  to  Jideicnmmiasa. 

A  Cocceius  Cam  pan  us,  to  whom  was  addressed 
a  rescript  of  the  emperors  Sevcrus  and  Antoninus 
(Dig.  36,  tit.  1,  a.  29),  must  hare  been  of  later 
date,  though  he  is  confounded  with  the  jurist  by 
Tlcrtrandti*.  (Menag.  A  morn.  Jur.  c  38;  Maian- 
•ius,  ltd  30  JOos,  ii  p.  197.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CAMPASPE,  called  Pancaste  (nayKcurrr,) 
by  Aelian,  and  Pacate  (n«urdrn)  by  Lucian,  of  La- 
rissa,  the  favourite  concubine  of  Alexander,  and  the 
first  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  had  intercourse. 
Applies  being  commissioned  by  Alexander  to  paint 
Campaspe  naked,  fell  in  love  with  her,  whereupon 
Alexander  gave  her  to  him  as  a  present.  Accord- 
ing to  some  she  was  the  model  of  Apellcs'  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Venus  Anadyomene,  but 
according  to  others  Phrvue  was  the  original  of  this 
painting.  (Aelian,  V. ' H.  xii.  34;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxv.  10.  s.  36.  §  12  ;  Lucian,  Imag.  7  ;  Athen 
xiii.  p.  591  ;  comp.  Anadvombnb.) 

CAMPE  (Kd/urn),  a  monster  which  was  ap- 
pointed in  Tartarus  to  guard  the  Cyclops.  It  was 
killed  by  Zeus  when  he  wanted  the  assistance  of 
the  Cyclops  against  the  Titans.  (Apollod.  L  2.  §  1.) 
Diodorus  (iii.  72)  mentions  a  monster  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  slain  by  Dionysus,  and  which 
Nonnus  (Dionp.  xviiL  237,  4c)  identifies  with 
the  former.  [L.  S.] 

CAMU'RIUS,  a  common  soldier  of  the  tenth 
legion,  who  was  the  murderer  of  the  emperor  Oalba 
according  to  most  authorities  consulted  by  Tacitus. 
yHist.  i.  41.)  [L.  S.] 

CANA.    [Canua,  Q.  Gblmun.] 

CANACE  (KawUrn),  a  daughter  of  Aeohu  and 
Enarete,  whence  she  is  called  Aeolis  (Callim.  Hymn, 
iu  Car.  100),  who  had  several  children  by  Poseidon. 
(Apollod.  i.  7.  §  S,  Ac)  She  entertained  an  un- 
natural love  for  her  brother  Macareus,  and  on  this 
account  was  killed  by  her  own  father ;  but  accord- 
ing to  others,  she  herself,  as  well  as  Macareus, 
put  an  end  to  her  life.  (Hvgin.  Fab.  238,  242; 
Ov.  //«•.  11.)  [L.S  ] 

CA'NACHUS  (KaVaxof).  1.  A  Sicyonian  ar- 
tist, about  whose  age  the  greatest  uncertainty  long 
prevailed,  as  one  work  of  his  is  mentioned  which 
must  have  been  executed  before  01.  75,  and  an- 
other 80  years  later,  which  seems  to  be,  and  indeed 
is,  impossible.  The  fact  is,  that  there  were  two 
artists  of  the  name  of  Canachus,  both  of  Sicyou, 
and  probably  grandfather  and  grandson.  This  was 
first  suggested  by  Schoni  (f/ec  d.  Stud.  d.  Gricck. 
KututUr,  p.  199)  and  adopted  by  Thiersch  ( Epnch. 
Anm.  pp.  38-44),  K.  O.  Miillcr,  and  Bockh.  The 
work  which  must  have  been  finished  B.  c,  480,  was 
a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  Philesius  at  Miletus, 
this  statue  having  been  carried  to  Ecbatana  by 
Xerxes  alter  his  defeat  in  Greece,  B.  a  479.  Mul- 


let {KuMstUatt,  1821,  N.  16)  thinks,  that  this  sta- 
tue cannot  have  been  executed  before  b.  c  494,  at 
which  time  Miletus  was  destroyed  and  burnt  by 
Dnreius ;  but  Thiersch  (/.  c )  shews  that  the  colos- 
sus might  very  well  have  escaped  the  general  ruin, 
and  therefore  needs  not  have  been  placed  there 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city.  Finding  that  all 
indications  point  to  the  interval  between  OL  60  and 
68  (b.  c.  540-508),  he  has  given  these  32  years  as 
the  time  during  which  Canachus  flourished.  Thus 
fhe  age  of  our  artist  coincides  with  that  of  Gallon, 
who<e  contemporary  he  is  allied  by  Pausanias  (viL 
18.  §  6).  He  was  likewise  contemporary  with 
Ageladas,  who  flourished  about  OL  66  [Aokla- 
da»]  ;  for,  together  with  this  artist  and  with  his 
own  brother,  Aristocles,  he  executed  three  Muses, 
who  symbolically  represented  the  diatonic,  chro- 
matic, and  enharmonic  styles  of  Greek  music.  Be- 
sides these  works,  we  find  the  following  mentioned: 
Riding  («tsAi»Tifa»T«f)  boys  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  8. 
s.  19);  a  statue  of  Aphrodite,  wrought  in  gold  and 
ivory  (Paus.  ii.  10.  §  4);  one  of  Apollo  fsmenius 
at  Thebes,  made  of  cedar,  and  so  very  like  the 
Apollo  Philesius  of  Miletus,  which  was  of  metal,  that 
one  could  instantly  recognise  the  artist  (Paus.  /.c, 
ix.  10.  §2.)  For  Cicero's  judgment  of  Canachus's 
performances,  see  Calamis. 

2.  A  Sicyonian  artist,  probably  the  grandson  of 
the  former,  "from  whom  he  is  not  distinguished  by 
the  ancients.  He  and  Patrocles  cast  the  statues  of 
two  Spartans,  who  had  fought  in  the  battle  of  Ae- 
gospotamos,  b.  c  405.  (Paus.  x.  9.  §  4.)  [W.  I.] 

CANA'NUS,  IOANNES  ('Iwdfrn*  Konxrdi), 
lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
wrote  a  description  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople, 
by  Sultan  Mured  II.  in  a.  d.  1422  (a.  h.  826). 
The  title  of  it  is  Aofyi|©-i5  ir«r^  TO"  •>  Ks*wrrarr»- 
yovw6\u  yryov6rot  woAsVov  (terrd  to*  trtn\'  (rot 
(a.  m.  6930),  Sri  6  'Afioupdr  n«h  (Bei)  wa##W« 
Towrp  fitrd  Sura^itufS  /Saftiar,  &c.  It  was  first 
published  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Leo  A1U- 
tius,  together  with  Georgius  Acropolita  and  Joel, 
and  accompanied  with  the  notes  by  the  editor  and 
by  Theodore  Douxa,  Paris,  1651,  fol.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Immanuel  Bekker,  appended  to 
the  edition  of  Phranses,  Bonn,  1838,  with  a  new 
Latin  translation.  (Fabric  1UU.  Grate,  vii.  pp. 
773,  774.)  [W.  P.] 

CANDA'CE  (KovSdan),  a  queen  of  that  portion 
of  Aethiopia  which  had  Meroe  for  it*  metropolis. 
In  b.  c.  22,  she  invaded  Egypt,  being  encouraged 
by  supposing  that  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of 
Aelius  Gallus  against  Arabia,  in  B.  c.  24,  had 
weakened  the  Romans.  She  advanced  into  the 
Thebn'id,  ravaging  the  country,  and  attacked  and 
captured  the  Roman  garrisons  at  Elephantine, 
Syene,  and  Philae  ;  but  Petronius,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Gallus  in  the  government  of  the  province, 
compelled  her  to  retreat,  and  defeated  her  with 
great  loss  in  her  own  territory  near  the  town  of 
Pselcha.  This  place  he  took,  and  also  Premnis 
and  Nabata,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  son  of  the 
queen  commanded.  After  he  had  withdrawn, 
Candace  attacked  the  garrison  he  had  left  in  Prem- 
nis ;  but  Petronius  hastily  returned,  and  again  de- 
feated her.  On  this  she  sent  ambassadors  to  Au- 
gustus, who  was  then  at  Samoa,  and  who  received 
them  favourably,  and  even  remitted  the  tribute 
which  had  been  imposed  on  their  country.  Strabc, 
who  tells  us  that  Candace  was  a  woman  of  a 
manly  spirit,  also  favours  us  with  the  information 
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that  the  wu  Wind  of  one  eye.  (Strab.  xvii.  pp. 
819 — 821  ;  Dion  Cum.  liii*  29,  lir.  5.)  Her 
name  teems  to  have  been  common  to  all  the  queen* 
of  Aethiopin  (Phn.  //.  M  vi.  29;  Joseph.  AnU 
viii.  6.  §  b  \  Acta,  viii.  27) ;  and  it  appears  from 
Eusebius  (Hid.  Ecd.  ii.  1.  §  10),  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  Aeth  in  pinna  to  be  governed  by 
women,  though  Oecumenius  thinks  (Comm.  in 
Arts,  I.  c),  that  Candiice  was  only  the  common 
name  of  the  queen-mothers,  the  nation  regarding 
the  sun  alone  as  their  father  and  king,  and  their 
princes  ns  the  sun's  children.  [E.  E.] 

CANDAULES  (Kav6«i$Ai|r),  known  also 
among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Myrsilus,  was 
the  hut  Heracleid  king  of  Lydia.  According  to 
the  account  in  Herodotus  and  Justin,  he  was  ex- 
tremely proud  of  his  wife's  beauty,  and  insisted 
on  exhibiting  her  unveiled  charms,  but  without 
her  knowledge,  to  Oyges,  hi*  favourite  officer, 
(iyges  wns  seen  by  the  queen  as  he  was  stealing 
from  her  chamber,  and  the  next  day  she  summoned 
him  before  her,  intent  on  vengeance,  and  bade  him 
choose  whether  he  would  undergo  the  punishment 
of  death  himself,  or  would  consent  to  murder  Can- 
daules  and  receivo  the  kingdom  together  with  her 
hand.  He  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Mermna- 
lae,  about  u.  c.  715.  In  Plato  the  story,  in  the 
form  of  the  well-known  fable  of  the  ring  of  Oyges, 
serves  the  purpose  of  moral  allegory.  Plutarch, 
following  in  one  place  the  story  of  Herodotus, 
speaks  in  another  of  Oyges  as  making  war  against 
I'andaules  with  the  help  of  some  Carian  auxilia- 
ries. (Herod,  i.  7—13;  Just  i.  7;  Plat  de 
Hepib.  ii.  pp.  359,  360 ;  Cic.  de  Of.  iii.  9 ;  Pint. 
Quueni.  (,'raec.  45,  Sympos.  i.  5.  §  1 ;  comp.  Thirl- 
wall's  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  158.)  Condaules  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  in  two  passages  ns  having  given 
Bularehus,  the  painter,  a  large  sum  of  money 
("  pari  rependit  euro  *")  for  a  picture  representing 
a  buttle  of  the  Magnetes.  (Plin.  U.N.  vii.  38, 
xxxv.  8  ;  comp.  Diet.  </ Aui.  p.  682.)       [E.  E.] 

CA'NDIDUS  (KdVStSwf),  a  Greek  author,  who 
lived  alwut  the  time  of  the  emperors  Commodus 
and  Sevcrus,  about  a.  d.  200,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
the  Hexomeron,  which  is  referred  to  by  Eusebius. 
(Hut.  EixL  v.  27  ;  comp.  Hicronym.  De  Scriptur. 
Ecti.  4H.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'NDIDUS,  nn  Arian  who  fiourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  author  of  a 
tract  M  De  Genemtione  Diviua,"  addressed  to  his 
friend  Marius  Victorinus,  who  wrote  in  reply  M  De 
Gencratione  Verbi  Divini  sive  Confutatorium  Can- 
didi  Ariani  ad  enndem."  Mabillon  published  in 
his  Analecta  (Paris,  1685,  fol.)  a  <4Fmgmentum 
Epistolae  Candidi  Ariani  ad  Murium  Victorinum," 
which  Oudiu  first  pointed  out  to  be  in  reality  a 
portion  of  the  **  De  Gcneratione  Divina."  Bolh 
are  printed  in  the  Iiibliothcca  Patrum  of  Galland, 
vol.  viii.  [  VicTuKiNus  ]  (Oudin,  De  Script  EecL 
vol.  i.  p.  528 ;  Sclioiiemann,  BibL  Patrum  Latino- 
r»»,,  c  iv.  13  and  14,  Lips.  1792.)  [W.R.] 

CA'NDIDUS  ISAURUS(KdV3i3ot-I.ra«*><*), 
a  Byzantine  historian,  a  native  of  Isanria,  whence 
his  surname  lsauru*.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Auastasius,  and  held  a  high  public  office 
in  his  native  country.  He  is  called  a  man  of  great 
influence  and  an  orthodox  Christian,  which  is  in- 
ferred from  his  advocating  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Cholcedori.  His  history  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  in  three  books,  which  is  now  lost,  began 
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with  the  election  of  the  emperor  Leo  the  Thracian, 


and  came  down  to  the  death  of  Zeno  the  I  saurian. 
It  therefore  embraced  the  period  from  a.  d.  457  to 
491.  A  summary  of  its  contents  is  preserved  in 
Photius  (cod.  79),  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted 
for  the  few  facts  concerning  the  life  of  Candid  us 
which  we  hnvc  mentioned,  and  who  censures  the 
style  of  the  historian  for  ita  affectation  of  poetical 
beauties.  A  smull  fragment  of  the  work  is  pre- 
served by  Suidas  (*.  v.  xupT1")*  The  extant  frag- 
ments of  Candidus  are  printed  in  the  appendix  to 
u  Eclogae  Historicorum  de  Reb.  Byx.,"  ed.  Labbe, 
which  forms  an  appendix  to  w  Excerpta  de  Lega- 
tionibus,  &c."  ed.  D.  Hoeschelius,  published  by  C. 
A.  Fabrotus,  Paris,  1648.  They  are  also  contained 
in  the  edition  of  Dexippus,  Eunapius,  &c  published 
in  the  Bonn  collection  of  Byzantine  writers.  (Comp. 
Hnnke,  Byx.  Tier.  Script,  ii.  3,  p.  672,  Ac;  Fabric 
BiU.  Grace  vii.  p.  543.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'NDIDUS,  VESPRO'NIUS,  one  of  the 
consular  envoys  despatched  by  Didius  Julianas 
and  the  senate  in  a.  o.  192,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing tbe  troops  of  Septimius  Sevenu  to  abandon 
their  leader,  who  had  been  declared  a  public  ene- 
my. Not  only  did  Candidus  fail  in  accomplishing 
the  object  of  his  mission,  bat  he  very  narrowly 
escaped  being  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers,  who  re- 
collected the  harshness  he  had  formerly  displayed 
towards  those  under  his  command.  We  find  him, 
nevetthelesa,  at  n  subsequent  period  (193)  employ- 
ed as  a  legate  by  Severus,  first  in  Asia  Minor, 
against  Pescennius  Niger,  and  afterwards  (194) 
against  the  Arabians  and  other  barbarous  tribes  on 
the  confines  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  On  both 
occasions  he  did  good  service  ;  for,  by  his  exhorta- 
tions and  example,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was 
turned  at  the  great  battle  of  Nicaca ;  and,  acting 
in  conjunction  with  Laleranus,  he  reduced  to  sub- 
mission the  turbulent  chiefs  of  Adiabcne  and  Os- 
roene.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiii.  16,  lxxiv.  6,  lxxv.  2  j 
Spnrtian.  Julian.  5.)  [W.  R.] 

CANDY  BUS  (KuVSutot),  a  son  of  Deucalion, 
from  whom  Candyba,  a  town  in  Lycia,  was  believed 
to  have  received  its  name.  (Steph.  Byx.  #.r.)  I.L.S.] 
CANKTHUS  (KaVrtfof),  two  mythical  person- 
ages, one  a  son  of  Lycaon,  and  the  second  tbe  son 
of  Atlas  and  father  of  Canthus  in  Euboea,  from 
whom  a  mountain  in  Euboea  near  Cbolcis  derived 
its  name.  (Apollod.  iiL  8.  §  1;  Apollon.  Rhod.  L 
78;  Strab.  x.  p.  447.)  [L  S.J 

CANI'DIA,  whose  real  name  was  Gratidia,  as 
we  learn  from  tlie  scholiasts,  was  a  Neapolitan 
hetaira  beloved  by  Horace ;  but  when  she  deserted 
him,  he  revenged  himself  upon  her  by  holding  her  up 
to  contempt  as  an  old  sorceress.  This  was  the  object 
of  the  5th  and  17th  Epodes,  and  of  tbe  8th  Satire 
of  the  first  book.  The  Palinodia  in  the  1 6th  ode 
of  the  1  st  book  is  supposed  to  refer  to  these  poems. 
Horace  attacks  her  by  the  name  of  Canidia  because 
her  real  name  Gratidia  conveyed  the  idea  of  what 
was  pleasing  and  agreeable,  while  the  assumed  one 
was  associated  with  gray  hairs  and  old  age.  (Comp, 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  1.  48  ;  SchoL  Acr.  and  Cruqu.  ad  iuc 
and  ait  Std.  i.  8.  24.) 

P.  CANI'DIUS  CRASSUS.  [Ckasuu*.] 
CANI'NA,  C.  CLAU'DIUS,  consul  in  a.  c 
285  and  273.  [Claudius.] 

CANl'NIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  not  mentioned 
in  early  Roman  history.  It  came  into  notice  it 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  beri>re  Christ. 
C.  Caninius  Rebilus,  praetor  in  b.  c.  171,  was  the 
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first  member  of  the  gens  who  obtained  any  of  the 
carole  office* ;  but  the  tint  Caninius  who  wo*  con- 
sul was  C.  Caninius  Rebilus  in  B.  c.  45.  The  chief 
fwnilie*  are  those  of  Gallus  and  Rbbilus  :  we 
also  meet  with  the  surname  of  Sathjuh,  and  a 
Caninius  Sallustius  it  mentioned  who  was  adopted 
bv  some  member  of  this  gens.  [Sallustius.] 
"C.  CA'NIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  defended 
P.  Rutilius  Rufus,  when  be  was  accused  by  M. 
Aemilius  Scaurus  in  a  C  107.  Cicero  relates  an 
amusing  tale  of  how  this  Canius  was  taken  in  by 
a  banker  at  Syracuse,  of  the  name  of  Pythius,  in 
the  purchase  of  some  property.  (Cic.  de  Omt.  ii. 
69.  rfe  Of.  iii.  14.) 

CA'NIUS  RUFUS.  [Rerun.] 

CANNUTIUS.  [Canutius.) 

CANO'BUS  orCANO'PUS  (KoWoj  or  K<f- 
Htwoi),  according  to  Grecian  story,  the  helmsman 
of  Menclaus,  who  on  his  return  from  Troy  died  in 
Egypt,  in  consequence  of  the  bite  of  a  snnke,  and 
was  buried  by  Menelaus  on  the  site  of  the  town  of 
Canobus,  which  derived  its  name  from  him.  (Strait, 
xrii.  p.  801 ;  Conon,  Narrat.  8  ;  Nicund.  Tker.  309, 
&c;  Schol.  aJAtJittH.  V,  //.  xt.  IS;  Steph.  Byz. 
i.  r.;  Tac.  Annul,  ii.  60;  Dionys.  Perieg.  1 3;  Amm. 
Marcell.  xxii.  1 6 ;  Serv.  ad  Virp.  Geary,  it.  287.) 
According  to  some  accounts,  Canobus  was  worship- 
ped in  Egypt  as  a  divine  being,  and  was  represent- 
ed in  the  shape  of  a  jar  with  small  feet,  a  thin 
neck,  a  swollen  body,  and  a  round  bock.  (Epi- 
phan.  Ancorat.  §  108;  Rufin.  Hist.  E<vles.  ii.  26  ; 
Suid.  t.  v.  KdwroT.)  The  identification  of  an 
Egyptian  dirinity  with  the  Greek  hero  Canobus  is 
of  course  a  mere  fiction,  and  was  looked  upon  in 
this  light  even  by  some  of  the  ancients  themselves. 
(  Aristid.  Orat.  AeyypL  vol.  iL  p.  359,  &c  cd.  Jebb.) 
On  the  Egyptian  monuments  we  find  a  number  of 
iors  with  the  head  either  of  some  animal  or  of  a 
human  being  at  the  top,  and  adorned  with  images 
of  gods  and  hieroglyphics.  (Dttcription  de  rEoypte^ 
L  pi.  10,  ii.  pL  36,  92;  Montfaucon,  CAntiquitc 
ejrpliq.  voL  iL  p.  2,  pi.  132-134.)  Such  jars  are 
also  seen  on  Egyptian,  especially  Canobian,  coins. 
(Vaillant,  Hid.  PUAem.  p.  205.)  They  appear  to 
have  been  frequently  used  by  the  Egyptian*  in 
performing  religious  rites  and  sacrifices,  and  it  may 
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be  that  some  deities  were  symbolically  represented 
in  this  nuuiner;  but  a  particular  jar-god,  as  wor- 
shipped at  Canobus,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  wri- 
ter except  Rufinus,  and  is  therefore  exceedingly 
doubtful.  Modern  critics  accordingly  believe,  that 
the  god  called  Canobus  may  be  some  other  divinity 
worshipped  in  that  place,  or  the  god  Serapis,  who 
whs  the  chief  deity  of  Canobus.  Hot  the  whole 
subject  is  involved  in  utter  obscurity.  (See  Jablon- 
sky,  I'anik.  Aetjypl.  iii.  p.  151  ;  Hug,  Untertueh- 
utufcn  iibcr  den  Afy/Aiw,  etc.  ;  Creuxer,  Dionyiitu, 
p.  109,  &c.,  Sywbol.  L  p.  225,  4c)        IL.  S.] 

CANTACUZE'NUS,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Byzantine  families.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Cantacuzeni  belonged  to  the 
nobility  at  Constantinople  long  before  the  time  of 
its  supposed  founder,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eleventh  and  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
i  century.  There  are  at  present  several  Greek  noble* 
J  who  *tyle  themselves  princes  Cantacuxeni,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  are  descended  from 
tho  imperial  Cantacuzeni,  of  whom,  however,  there 
are  probably  descendants  living  in  Italy,  although 
they  have  dropt  the  name  of  their  ancestors. 

1.  The  first  Cantacuzenus  who  became  distin- 
guished in  history  was  the  commander  of  the  Greek 
fleet  in  the  reign  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus.  He  be- 
sieged Laodiceia,  and  was  victorious  in  Dalmatia 
in  the  war  with  Bohemond  in  1107- 

2.  JoANNKsCANTACUZBNURjtheson  or  grandson 
of  No.  1,  married  Maria  Comnena,  the  daughter  of 
Andronicus  Comnenus  Sebastocrator  and  the  niece 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  and  was  killed 
in  a  war  with  the  Turks-Seljuks  about  1174. 

3.  Manuel  Cantacuzenus,  son  of  No.  2, 
blinded  by  the  emperor  Manuel. 

4.  Joannes  Cantacuzenus,  perhaps  the  son  of 
No.  3,  blinded  by  the  emperor  Andronicus  Com- 
nenus, but  nevertheless  made  Caesar  by  the  em- 
peror Isaac  Angelus,  whose  sister  Irene  he  had 
married.  He  was  killed  in  a  war  with  the  Bulga- 
rians after  1195. 

5.  Thxodorus,  perhaps  the  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  one  of  the  most  courageous  opponents 
of  Andronicus  I.  Comnenus;  he  was  killed  in 
1183. 


6.  Manubl  Cantacuzenus,  dux  under  John  Vatatxes,  emperor  of  Ni 

to  the  year  1261 :  hi*  children  probably 


;  died  subsequently 


I 


1.  Cantacuzenus,  praefect  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  died  at 
thirty  years  of  age,  during  the  reign  of  Andronicus 
II.,  the  cider  (1283— 1328);  married  Theodora  Pa- 
k^logiiui(TarchAnioU),  who  died  in  1342. 


2. 


I 


Nicephorus. 


"  I 

3.  A  daughter 


1.  Joanne*  VI.  Cantacuzenus,  emperor  in  1347 
[Joannes  VI.)  He  married  Irene,  daugh- 
ter of  Andronicus  Asan  Pro  tores  tiarius,  and 
granddaughter  of  Joannes  Asan,  king  of  Bulgaria. 


2.  Nicephorus 
Sebastocrator. 


3.  A  daughter,  married  Con- 
stanti'  ns  Acropolita. 


1. 


AsanesCantacu- 

co- emperor  in  1 355, 
and  abdicated  in  the  same 
year.  [Matthabus.]  He 
died  before  his  father.  Ho 


2. 
3. 


4 


Thomas. 
Manuel,  duke 
of  Sparta,  died 
1380. 

Andronicus, 
died  1348. 


 1  

5.  Maria,  mnr- 

Nicepho- 


6. 


7.  Helena, 


Angelus, 
despot  of 


Urnhan, 
saltan  of 
the  Turks- 


Joannes  V 

Palaeo- 
logu», 
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1. 


Sehasto- 
crator. 


3.  George 
tai,  a 
general 


great 
and 


4.  Theodora, 

a  i 


5.  Helena, 

Darid  Comnenus, 
last   emperor  of 


 1 

6.  Irene,  roamed 
George  Bran* 
kowicx,  prince 


! 


! 


Manuel,  prince  of  Meaaene,  submitted  to  Saltan  Mohammed  II.  about  1460.    He  fled  to 
where  he  died.   He  married  Maria,  surnamed  Cluchia,  but  no  issue  it  known. 


There  are  several  other  Cantacuzeni  conspicuous 
in  Byzantine  history,  whose  parentage  cannot  be 
correctly  established.  (Du  Cange,  FamUiae  Byzan- 
tinae,  p!  258,  Ac.)  [W.  P.] 

CA  NTH A BUS  (Kd^opof),  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens.  (Suid.  s.  v.;  Eudoc.  p.  269.)  The  only 
thing  we  have  to  guide  as  in  determining  his  age  is, 
that  the  coraedy  entitled  Symmachia,  which  com- 
monly went  by  the  name  of  Plato,  was  ascribed 
by  some  to  Cantharus,  whence  we  may  infer,  that 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  Plato,  the  comic  poet 
Besides  some  fragments  of  the  Symmachia,  we 
possess  a  few  of  two  other  comedies,  viz.  the  Medeia 
(Suid.  and  Mich.  ApostoL  t.  v.  'Apditos  oJATTMft ; 
Pollux,  iv.  61),  and  Tereus.  (Athcn.  iii.  p.  81  ; 
Mich.  ApostoL  *.  v.  'A&rjvaia.)  Of  two  other 
comedies  mentioned  by  Suidas,  the  Mup/tnirff  and 
the  'Aj&6***%  no  fragments  are  extant.  (Meineke, 
i/UL  CriU  Com.  Graec.  p.  251.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'NTHABUS  (Kdr&ipoi),  a  sUtuary  and 
embosser  of  Sicyon,  the  son  of  Alexis  and  pupil  of 
Eutychidea,  (Paus.  vi.  3.  §  3.)  According  to  Pliny 
(H.N.  xxxiv.  8.  a>  19),  there  flourished  an  artist 
Eutychides  about  B.  c  300.  If  this  was  the  teacher 
of  Cantharus,  as  is  probable,  his  father  Alexis  can- 
not have  been  the  artist  of  that  name  who  is  reck- 
oned by  Pliny  (L  c)  amongst  the  pupils  of  the 
older  Polycletus,  for  this  Polycletus  was  already 
an  old  man  at  a  c  420.  Cantharus,  therefore,  flou- 
rished about  b»  c.  268.  He  seems  to  have  excelled 
in  athletes.  (Paus.  vi.  3.  §  3,  vi  17.  §  5.)  [W.  I.] 
CANTHUS  (Kd>0os),  an  Argonaut,  is  called  a 
son  of  Canethus  and  grandson  of  Abas,  or  a  son  of 
Abas  of  Euboea.  (Apolloa  Rhod.  L  78;  Orph. 
Argon.  139;  Val.  Place,  i.  453.)  He  is  said  to 
have  been  killed  in  Libya  by  Cephalion  or  Caphau- 
rus.  (Hygin.  Fab.  14  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1495  ; 
Val.  Place,  vi.  317,  vii.  422.)  [L.  S.] 

L.  CANTI'LIUS,  a  scribe  or  secretary  of  one 
of  the  pontiffs,  committed  incest  with  a  Vestal 
virgin  in  the  second  Punic  war,  a.  c.  216,  and  was 
Hogged  to  death  in  the  comitium  by  the  pontifex 
maximus.    (Liv.  xxii.  57.) 

M.  CA'NTIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a  c.  293, 
accused  L.  Postumius  Megellua,  who  avoided  a 
trial  by  becoming  the  legatus  of  Sp.  Carvilius  Max- 
imus, the  conqueror  of  the  Samnitea  in  this  year. 
(Liv.  x.  46^ 

CAN  U  LEI  A  GENS,  plebeian.  Persons  of  this 
name  occur  occasionally  in  the  early  as  well  as  the 
latter  times  of  the  republic  ;  but  none  of  them 
ever  obtained  the  consulship.  The  only  surname 
in  the  Gens  is  Divan:  all  the  other  Canuleii  are 
mentioned  without  any  cognomen.  [Canulkius.] 
CANULEIUS.  1.  C.  Canulkiur,  tribune  of 


the  pleba,  a.  c.  445,  was  the  proposer  of  the 
saw,  establishing  connubium  between  the  patricians 
and  pleba,  which  had  been  taken  away  by  the  laws 
cf  the  twelve  tables.     He  also  proposed  a  law 


giving  the  people  the  option  of  choosing  the  con- 
suls from  either  the  patricians  or  the  plebs ;  but  to 
preserve  the  consulship  in  their  order,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  some  concessions  to  the  pleba,  the 
patricians  resolved,  that  three  military  tribunes, 
with  consular  power,  should  be  elected  indifferently 
from  either  order  in  place  of  the  consuls.  (Liv. 
iv.  1— 6  ;  Cic  de  Rep.  ii.  37  ;  Floras,  i.  25  ; 
Dionys.  xi.  57,  58.) 

2.  M.  Canulkius,  tribune  of  the  pleba, 
&  &  420,  accused  C.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  who 
had  beeu  consul  in  a  c.  423,  on  account  of  bis 
misconduct  in  the  Vol  scion  war.  [Atratinus, 
No.  5.]  Canuleius  and  his  colleagues  introduced 
in  the  senate  this  year  the  subject  of  an  assignment 
of  the  public  land.    (Liv.  iv.  44.) 

3.  L.  Canulkius,  one  of  the  five  Roman  le- 
gates sent  by  the  senate  to  the  Aetolians,  a  c 
174.    (Liv.  xli.  25.) 

4.  Canulkiur,  a  Roman  senator,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  into  Egpyt  pre- 
viously to  &  c.  160.    (Polyb.  xxxi.  18.) 

5.  C.  Canulkiur,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a.  c 
1 00,  accused  P.  Furius,  who  was  so  much  detested 
by  the  people,  that  they  tore  him  to  pieces  before 
he  commenced  his  defence.  ( Appian,  B.  C.  i.  33  ; 
com  p.  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  9  ;  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  105, 
p.  43,  ed.  Reimar.) 

6.  L.  Canulbiuh,  one  of  tk»  publicant,  engaged 
in  farming  the  duties  paid  on  imported  and  sxported 
goods  at  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  when  Verres  waa 
governor  of  Sicily,  B.  c  *3 — 71.  (Cic  Kerr.  ii. 
70,  74.) 

7.  M.  Canulkius,  defended  by  Hortensius  and 
Cotta,  but  on  what  occasion  is  unknown.  (Cic 
BnU.  92.) 

8.  Canulkius,  mentioned  in  one  of  Cicero's 
letters  in  a  c  49  (ad  AIL  x.  5),  is  otherwise  un- 
known. 

9.  L.  Canulkius,  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in  the 
war  with  Pompey,  B.  c.  48,  was  sent  by  Caesar  into 
Epeirus  in  order  to  collect  corn.  (Caes.  It.  C.  iii.  42.) 

CAN  US,  Q.  GELLIUS,  a  friend  of  T.  Pom- 
ponius  Atticus,  was  struck  out  of  the  proscription 
in  B.  c.  43  by  Antony  on  account  of  the  friendship 
of  the  latter  with  Atticus.  (Nepos,  AU.  10;  comp. 
Cic  ad  Alt.  xiiL  31,  xt.  21.)  The  Cans  to  whom 
there  was  some  talk  of  marrying  young  Cicero, 


probably  the  daughter  of 
(Ad  AU.  xiii.  41,  42.) 

CAN  US,  JU'LIUS,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who 
promised  his  friends,  when  he  was  condemned  to 
death  by  Caligula,  to  appear  to  them  aftes  his 
death,  and  inform  them  of  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  quitting  the  body.  He  is  said  to  have  fulfilled 
this  promise  by  appearing  in  a  vision  to  one  of  his 
friends  named  Antiochus.  (Senec.  de  Ahum* 
Tranq*.  14  ;  Plut  op.  S^nceU.  p.  330,  d.) 
CA  N  U'SI  US  or  OAN  U'SIUS  (ra*wo-«,j),  ap- 
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parently  a  Greek  historian,  who  seems  to  hare 
been  a  contemporary  of  Julias  Caesar ;  for  it  is  on 
the  authority  of  Canusius  that  Plutarch  (Cues.  22) 
relates,  that  when  the  senate  decreed  a  supplication 
an  account  of  the  successful  proceedings  of  Caesar 
in  GauL,  B.  c.  5.%  Cato  declared  that  Caesar  ought 
to  be  delivered  up  to  the  barbarians,  to  atone  for 
his  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations.        [  L.  S.] 

P.  CANUTIUS,  or  CANNUTIUS,  was  born 
in  the  same  year  aa  Cicero,  b.  c.  106,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  the  latter  as  the  moat  eloquent  orator 
out  of  the  senatorial  order.  After  the  death  of  P. 
Sulpicius  Rums  who  was  one  of  the  moat  celebra- 
ted orators  of  his  time,  and  who  left  no  orations 
behind  him,  P.  Canutius  composed  some  and  pub- 
lished them  under  the  name  of  Sulpicius.  Canu- 
tius is  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  oration  for 
Cluentius  as  having  been  engaged  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  several  of  the  parties  connected  with  that 
disgraceful  affair.  (Cic.  BntL  56,  jm>  Quad.  10, 
18,  21,  27.) 

TI.  CANUTIUS  or  CANNUTIUS,  tribune 
of  the  plebs  in  the  year  that  Caesar  was  assassi- 
nated, a.  c  44,  was  a  violent  opponent  of  Antony. 
When  Octavianus  drew  near  to  Rome  towards 
the  end  of  October,  Canutius  went  out  of  the  city 
to  meet  him,  in  order  to  learn  his  intentions ;  and 
upon  Octavianus  declaring  against  Antony,  Canu- 
tius conducted  him  into  the  city,  and  spoke  to  the 
people  on  his  behalf.  Shortly  afterwards,  Octa- 
vianus went  into  Etruria  and  Antony  returned  to 
Rome ;  and  when  the  latter  summoned  the  senate 
on  the  Capitol  on  the  28th  of  November,  in  order 
to  declare  Octavianus  an  enemy  of  the  state,  he 
would  not  allow  Canutius  and  two  of  his  other 
colleagues  to  approach  the  Capitol,  lest  they  should 
put  their  veto  upon  the  decree  of  the  senate. 
After  the  departure  of  Antony  from  Rome  to  pro- 
secute the  war  against  Dec  Brutus  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  Canutius  had  full  scope  for  indulging  his 
hostility  to  Antony,  and  constantly  attacked  him 
ia  the  most  furious  manner  {eontinwu  rubia  laee- 
rabat,  VelL  Pat.  il  64).  Upon  the  establishment 
of  the  triumvirate  in  the  following  year,  b.  c  43, 
Canutius  is  said  by  Velleius  Paterculus  (Le.)to 
have  been  included  in  the  proscription  and  put  to 
death;  but  this  ia  a  mistake,  for  he  was  engaged 
in  the  Perusinian  war,  B.  c.  40.  As  Octavianus 
had  deserted  the  senatorial  party,  Canutius  became 
one  of  his  enemies,  and  accordingly  joined  Fulvia 
and  L.  Antonius  in  their  attempt  to  crush  him 
in  a.  c  40 ;  but  falling  into  bis  hands  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Perusia,  Canutius  was  put  to  death  by  his 
orders.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  41  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlv. 
6,  12;  Cic.  ad  fan.  xiL  3,23,  Philipp.  iii.  9; 
Appian,  B.  C.  v.  49 ;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  1 4.) 

The  C.  Canutius  whom  Suetonius  (oV  Ctar. 
JtteL  4)  mentions,  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as 
this  TL  Canutius.  Whether  the  Canutius  spoken 
of  in  the  Dialogue  M  De  Oratoribus"  (c  21 )  is  the 
same  as  either  P.  or  Ti.  Canutius,  or  a  different 
person  altogether,  is  quite  uncertain. 

CA'PANEUS  (Kaiwsifo),  a  son  of  Hipponous 
and  Astynome  or  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  I  phis. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  70;  SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Pkocn.  181  ; 
ad  Pind.  Nem.  ix.  30.)  He  was  married  to  Euadne 
or  Ianeira,  who  is  also  called  a  daughter  of  Iphis, 
and  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Sthenelus, 
(SchoL  ad  Pind.  OL  vi.  46  ;  Apollod.  iii.  1CL  §  B.) 

where  he  had  his  station  at 
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He  was  one  of  the 


the  Ogvgkui  or  Electrian  gate.  (A polled,  ii.  f .  §  6; 
AeschyL  Sept.  c  7W.  423;  Paus.  ix  8.  §  3.) 
During  the  siege  of  Thebes,  he  was  presumptuous 
enough  to  say,  that  even  the  fire  of  Zeus  should 
not  prevent  his  scaling  the  walls  of  the  city ;  but 
when  he  was  ascending  the  ladder,  Zeus  struck 
him  with  a  flash  of  lightning.  (Comp.  Eurip.  /Mom. 
1 172,  &c;  comp.  Soph.  Aniig.  133;  Apollod.  iii.  6. 
§7;  Ov.  Met.  ix.  404.)  While  his  body  was  burning, 
his  wife  Euadne  leaped  into  the  flames  and  des- 
troyed herself.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  1 ;  Eurip.  Sujtpf. 
983,  Ate;  Philostr.  /eon.  ii.  31 ;  Ov.  An  Am.  iii. 
21  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  243.)  Capaneus  is  one  of  those 
heroes  whom  Asclepius  was  believed  to  have  called 
back  into  life.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3.)  At  Delphi 
there  was  a  statue  of  Capaneus  dedicated  by  the 
Argives.  (Paus.  x.  10.  6,  2.)  [L.  S  ] 

CAPELIA'NUS.  [GouDiANim.] 

C  A  PELL  A,  a  Roman  elegiac  poet  named  by 
Ovid,  concerning  whom  we  know  nothing.  (Ovid, 
Ep.  a  Pont.  iv.  16.  36.)  [  W.  R.J 

CAPELLA,  ANTPSTIUS,  the  preceptor  of 
the  emperor  Commodus.  (Lamprid.  c.  I.)  [W.R.] 

CAPELLA,  MARTIA'NUS  MINEUS  FE- 
LIX, is  generally  believed  to  have  flourished  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era, 
although  different  critics  have  fixed  upon  different 
epochs,  and  some,  in  opposition  to  all  internal  evi- 
dence, would  place  him  as  high  as  the  reigns  of 
Maximums  and  the  Gordians.  In  MSS.  he  is 
frequently  styled  A/er  CartkaainiauU ;  and  since, 
when  speaking  of  himself,  he  employs  the  expres- 
sion 14  BeaU  alumnum  urbs  Elissae  quern  videt,"  it 
seems  certain  that  the  city  of  Dido  was  the  place 
of  his  education,  if  not  of  his  birth  also.  The  as- 
sertions, tliat  he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  proconsul, 
and  composed  his  book  at  Rome  when  far  advanced 
in  life,  rest  entirely  upon  a  few  ambiguous  and 
probably  corrupt  words,  which  admit  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent interpretation.  (Lib.  ix.  §  999.)  Indeed, 
we  know  nothing  whatever  of  his  personal  history, 
but  an  ancient  biography  is  said  to  exist  in  that 
portion  of  Borth's  Adversaria  which  has  never  yet 
been  published.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Lot.  iii.  c  17.) 

The  great  work  of  Capella  is  composed  in  a  med- 
ley of  prose  and  various  kinds  of  verse,  after  the  fa- 
shion of  the  Satyrn  Menippea  of  Varro  and  the  Saty- 
ricon  of  Petronius  Arbiter ;  while,  along  with  these, 
it  probably  suggested  the  form  into  which  Boethitts 
has  thrown  his  Consolatio  Philosophise.  It  is  a 
voluminous  compilation,  forming  a  sort  of  encyclo- 
paedia of  the  polite  learning  of  the  middle  ages 
and  is  divided  into  nine  books.  The  first  two, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  mystical  introduction 
to  the  rest,  consist  of  an  elaborate  and  complicated 
allegory,  entitled  the  Nuptials  of  Philology  and 
Mercury,  while  in  the  remaining  seven  ore  ex- 
pounded the  principles  of  the  seven  liberal  arts 
which  once  were  believed  to  embrace  the  whole 
circle  of  philosophy  and  science.  Thus  the  third 
book  treats  of  Grammar ;  the  fourth  of  Dialectics 
divided  into  Metaphysics  and  I<ogic ;  the  fifth  of 
Rhetoric ;  the  sixth  of  Geometry,  consisting  chiefly 
of  an  abstract  of  Geography,  to  which  are  appended 
a  few  simple  propositions  on  lines  surfaces,  and  so- 
lids ;  the  seventh  of  Arithmetic,  devoted  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  properties  of  numbers ;  the  eighth  of 
Astronomy ;  and  the  last  of  Music,  including  Poetry. 
We  find  here  an  immense  mass  of  learning,  but 
the  materials  are  ill-selected,  ill-arranged,  and 
ill-digested  ;  though  from  amidst  much  that  is  dull 
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xnd  frivolous,  we  can  occasionally  extract  curious 
and  valuable  information,  derived  without  doubt 
from  treatise*  which  have  long  since  perished. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  one  remarkable  passage  (viii. 
§  857)  we  detect  a  hint  of  the  true  constitution  of 
the  solar  system.  It  is  here  so  distinctly  main- 
tained that  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus  revolve 
round  the  sun,  and  not  round  the  earth,  and  their 
position  with  regard  to  these  bodies  and  to  each 
other  is  so  correctly  described,  that  the  historians 
of  science  have  considered  it  not  improbable  that 
Copernicus,  who  quotes  Mart  inn  us,  may  have  de- 
rived the  first  germ  of  his  theory  from  this  source. 
The  style  is  in  the  worst  possible  taste,  and  looks 
like  a  caricature  of  Apuleius  and  Tertullian.  It  is 
overloaded  with  far-fetched  metaphors,  and  has  all 
the  sustained  grandiloquence,  the  pompous  preten- 
sion, and  the  striving  after  false  sublimity,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  African  school,  while  the  diction 
abounds  in  strange  words,  and  is  in  the  highest 
degree  harsh,  obscure,  and  barbarous.  Some  al- 
lowance must  be  made,  however,  for  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  book  has  been  transmitted 
to  us.  It  was  highly  esteemed  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  extensively  employed  as  a  manual  for 
the  purposes  of  education.  Hence  it  was  copied 
nud  re-copied  by  the  monks,  and  being  of  course 
in  many  places  quite  unintelligible  to  them,  cor- 
ruptions crept  in,  and  the  text  soon  became  in- 
volved in  inextricable  confusion.  The  oldest  MSS. 
are  those  in  the  Bodleian  library,  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  public  library  of  the  University  of 
(Jam bridge,  and  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College  in  the  same  university.  A  MS.  exposi- 
tion of  Capella,  written  by  Jo.  Scotus,  who  died  in 
875,  is  mentioned  by  L'Abbe  (MbL  A'or.  MSS. 
p.  45) ;  another,  the  work  of  Alexander  Neckam, 
who  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century,  is  described 
by  Leland  (Commentar.  de  Script.  DHL  p.  214); 
and  Perixonius  possessed  a  commentary  drawn  up 
by  Remigius  Antissiodorensis  about  the  year  888. 
In  modern  times,  Ugoletus  had  the  merit  of  first 
bringing  Capella  to  light ;  and  the  editio  prinoeps 
was  printed  at  Vicenza  by  Henricus  de  S.  Urso,  in 
fol.  1499,  under  the  care  of  Franciscus  Bodianus, 
who  in  a  prefatory  letter  boasts  of  having  corrected 
'2000  errors.  This  was  followed  by  the  editions  of 
Mutina,  1500,  fol.;  of  Vienna,  with  the  notes  of 
Dubravius,  1516,  fol.;  of  Basle,  1532,  foL;  of 
Lyons,  1539,  8vo.;  of  Basle,  with  the  scholia,  &c., 
of  Vulcanius,  1577.  fol.  in  a  voL  containing  also 
the  Origines  of  lsidnrus.  But  all  these  wen- 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  that  of  I^eyden,  8vo. 
1599,  with  the  remarks  of  Hugo  Grotius,  who 
wrote  his  commentary  when  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
with  the  assistance  probably  of  Joseph  Scaligcr,  by 
whom  he  was  advised  to  undertake  the  task.  This 
edition  was  with  justice  considered  the  best,  until 
the  appearance  of  that  by  U.  F.  Kopp,  4to.  Francf. 
1836,  which  is  immeasurably  superior,  in  a  critical 
point  of  view,  to  all  preceding  ones,  and  contains 
also  a  copious  collection  of  the  best  notes.  The 
last  book  was  included  by  Meibomius  in  his  uAuc- 
tores  Vet.  Musicac,"  Amst.  4to.  1652;  the  first 
two  were  published  separately  by  Walthard,  Bern, 
1 763, 8vo*,  and  by  J.  A.  Goctx  at  Nuremberg,  8vo. 
1794,  with  critical  and  explanatory  remarks.  The 
poetical  passages  are  inserted  in  the  Collectio  Pi- 
•aiirensis,  vol.  vi.  p.  69. 

The  popularity  of  Capella  in  the  middle  ages  is 
attested  by  Gregorius  Turonensis,  Joannes  Saris- 
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buriensis,  Nicolaus  Clemangius,  and  others.  A 
number  of  clever  emendations  will  be  found  in  the 
notes  of  Heinsius  upon  Ovid  ;  and  Munker,  in  his 
commentary  on  Hyginus,  has  given  several  impor- 
tant readings  from  a  Leyden  MS.  There  is  an 
interesting  analysis  of  the  work  by  F.  Jacobs  in 
Ersch  and  G ruber's  Eocvclopadie.       [W.  R,] 

CAPELLA,  STATI'LIUS,  a  Roman  cqnes, 
who  at  one  time  kept  Flavia  Domitilla,  afterwards 
the  wife  of  Vespasian.  (Suet.  Vetp.  3.)    [L.  S.] 

CAPER  (Kowpoj),  of  Elis,  the  son  of  one  Pytha- 
goras, who  acquired  great  renown  from  obtaining 
the  victory  in  wrestling  and  the  pancratium  on  the 
same  day,  in  the  Olympic  games.  (01.  1 42,  B.  r, 
212.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  after 
Heracles,  according  to  Pausanias,  or  the  second, 
according  to  Africanus,  who  conquered  in  these 
two  contests  on  the  same  day.  (Pans.  v.  21.  §  5, 
vL  15.  §§  3,  6;  Euseb.  'EAX.  6k.  p.  42,  ed.  Scali- 
gcr; K reuse,  Olympics  p.  306.) 

CAPER,  FLA'VIUS,  a  Roman  grammarian  of 
uncertain  date,  whose  works  44  de  Latinitate,"  fee-, 
are  quoted  repeatedly  with  the  greatest  respect  by 
Chariaius,  Runnus,  Scrvius,  and  others,  but  especi- 
ally by  Priscian.  We  possess  two  very  short  tracts 
entitled  44  Flavii  Capri  grammatici  vetustissimi  de 
Orthographia  libellus,"  and  44  Caper  de  Verbis  me- 
diis."  Barthius  {Advert,  xxi.  1,  xxxv.  9)  has  con- 
jectured, with  much  plausibility,  that  these  are  not 
the  original  works  of  Caper,  but  meagre  abridge- 
ments by  a  later  hand.  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  x. 
344)  cites  M  Caper  in  libris  enucleati  sermonis," 
and  (ad  Aen.  x.  377)  "Caper  in  libris  dubii  gene- 
ris." St  Jerome  (Adv.  Rufin.  ii.)  speaks  of  his 
grammatical  44commentarii "  as  a  book  in  common 
use  ;  and  Agroetns,  who  wrote  a  supplement  to  the 
w  Libellus  de  Orthographia  et  Proprietate  ac  Diffe- 
rentia Sermonum,"  refers  to  his  annotations  on 
Cicero  as  the  most  celebrated  of  his  numerous  pro- 
ductions. Ho  is  also  frequently  ranked  among  the 
scholiasts  upon  Terence,  but  apparently  on  no  good 
grounds.  (Schopfen,  dt  Terentia,  Ac,  Bonn,  1821.) 

Caper  was  first  published  among  a  collection  of 
Latin  grammarians  printed  at  Venice  about  1476, 
and  reprinted  in  1480,  1491,  and  often  afterwards. 
The  best  edition  is  that  contained  in  the  44  Grara- 
mat.  Latin.  Auct  Antiqu."  by  Putachius  (pp. 
2239—2248).  Hanov.  1605.  [W.  It] 

CA'PETUS  SI'LVIUS.  [Silvius.] 

CAPHA.  (Theodokia.] 

CAPHO.  [Capo.] 

CA'PITO,  the  father  of  Bctilienus  Bassus,  or 
Cassius  Betillinus  as  Dion  Cassias  calls  him,  was 
compelled  to  be  present  at  the  execution  of  his  son 
by  order  of  Caligula,  and  was  then  put  to  death 
himself.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  25.)  [Bassus,  p.47),b.] 

CA'PITO  (KowItsw).  1.  Of  Alexandria,  is 
called  by  Athenacus  (x.  p.  425)  an  epic  poet,  and 
the  author  of  a  work  *Ep*rrun£,  which  consisted  of 
at  least  two  books.  In  another  passage  (viii.  p. 
350)  he  mentions  a  work  of  his  entitled  irpos  ♦tA<$- 
warvov  awoftytinovtifutra^  from  which  he  quotes  a 
statement.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Cnpito 
of  whom  there  is  an  epigram  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy (v.  67,  ed.  Tauchn.)  may  be  the  same  person 
as  the  epic  poet. 

2.  A  native  of  Lycia,  is  called  by  Suidas  ($.  n. 
Kairirmv)  and  Eudocia  (p.  267)  an  historian,  and 
the  author  of  a  work  on  Isauria  ('loxutpucd),  which 
consisted,  nccording  to  Suidas,  of  eight  books,  and 
is  frequently  referred  to  by  Stephanus  of  Byzan- 
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rttim.  The  latter  writer  («.  e.  V/>t«8a),  quotes  the 
fifteenth  hook  of  it;  but  the  reading  in  that  pas- 
sage teems  to  be  incorrect,  and  one  MS.  hat  4  in- 
stead of  **ntKat$tK&T».  This  Capito  also  made 
a  Greek  translation  of  the  sketch  of  Roman  history 
which  Kutropius  had  drawn  up  from  Livy.  The 
translation,  which  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  (/.  c.) 
and  Lydus  (De  Matjutr.  I'rooem,),  is  lost,  and  his 
work  or  works  on  Lycia  and  Paraphilia  have  like- 
wise perished.  (Com p.  Tschucke's  preface  to  his 
edition  of  Kutropius,  p.  Ixri.  &c)  [L.  S.l 

CA'PITO  (Kcrs-tToir),  a  physician,  who  probably 
lived  in  the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ, 
and  who  appears  to  have  given  particular  attention 
to  diseases  of  the  eyes.  His  prescriptions  are 
quoted  by  Galen  (De  Compos.  Med  tea  nu  tee.  Lac. 
iv.  7.  vol.  xii.  p.  731 )  and  Aetius  (ii.  3.  77,  p.  33*2). 
He  may  perhaps  be  the  same  person  as  Artemidorus 
Capito  [AaTBMlDoaua],  but  this  is  quite  un- 
certain. [W.  A.  G.] 
CAPITO,  C.  ATEIUS,  was  tribune  of  the  peo- 
in  B.  c.  55,  and  with  his  colleague,  Aquillius 
lus,  opposed  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  were 
consuls  that  year.  Capito  in  particular  opposed  a 
bill,  which  the  tribune  Trebonius  brought  forward, 
concerning  the  distribution  of  the  provinces,  but  in 
vain.  Capito  and  Gallus  afterwards  endeavoured 
to  stop  the  levy  of  the  troops  and  to  render  the 
campaigns,  which  the  consuls  wished  to  undertake, 
impossible  ;  and  when  Crassus,  nevertheless,  con- 
tinued  to  make  preparations  for  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthians,  Capito  announced  awful 
prodigies  which  were  disregarded  by  Crassus. 
Appius,  the  censor,  afterwards  punished  Capito 
with  a  nota  censoria,  as  he  was  charged  with  hav- 
ing fabricated  the  prodigies  by  which  he  had 
attempted  to  deter  Crassus  from  his  undertaking. 
Dion  Cassius  (xxxix.  34)  says,  that  Capito,  as  tri- 
bune, alao  counteracted  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  consuls  in  favour  of  Caesar  ;  but  some  time 
afterwards  Cicero  (ad  Famil.  xiii.  2d),  who  speaks 
of  him  as  his  friend,  says  that  he  favoured  the 
party  of  Caesar,  though  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  whole  tone  of  the  letter  of  Cicero 
just  referred  to,  that  Capito  had  made  no  public 
declaration  in  favour  of  Caesar,  as  Cicero  is  at  so 
much  pains  to  induce  Plancus  to  interfere  with 
Caesar  on  behalf  of  Capito.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  our  Capito,  whom  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  45)  calls 
a  praetorian,  is  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Appian 
(B.  C.  v.  33,  50)  mentions  as  a  legate  of  Antony. 
(Corap.  Dion  Cass.  xxxi.  42,  xxxix.  33 — 39 ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  18;  Plut  Crust.  19;  Cic.  de 
Dirinat.  i.  16.)  [L.  S.J 

CA'PITO,  C.  ATE'IUS,  an  eminent  Roman 
jurist,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding.  He  be- 
came a  disciple  of  the  jurist  Ofilius,  who  is  said 
by  Pomponius  to  have  been  more  learned  than 
Trebatius.  Labeo,  too,  his  elder  contemporary 
and  subsequent  rival,  had  studied  under  Ofilius, 
but  had  received  his  elementary  education  from 
Trebatius,  and  had  listened  to  all  the  other 
eminent  jurists  of  the  day.  Labeo  and  Ca- 
pito became  the  highest  legal  authorities  at 
Rome,  and  were  reckoned  the  ornaments  of  their 
profession.  Differing  in  opinion  on  many  impor- 
tant points,  they  were  the  founders  of  two  legal 
schools,  analogous  to  the  sects  of  philosophers. 
They  were  men  of  very  opposite  dispositions  and 
political  principles — Labeo,  a  sturdy  and  heredi- 
tary republican  ;  Capito,  a  time-serving  adherent 


to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  complaisance  of 
Capito  found  favour  with  Augustus,  who  accele- 
rated his  promotion  to  the  consulship,  in  order, 
says  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  75),  that  he  might  obtain 
precedence  over  Labeo.  It  may  be  that  Capito 
was  made  consul  before  the  proper  age,  that  is,  be- 
fore his  43rd  year.  He  was  consul  suflectus  with 
C.  Vibius  Postumus  in  a.  d.  5.  Several  writers 
erroneously  confound  the  jurist  with  C.  Fontciua  Ca- 
pito, who  was  consul  with  Germanicus  in  a.  d.  12. 

Pomponius  says  (as  we  interpret  his  words),  that 
Labeo  refused  the  offer  of  Augustus  to  make  him 
the  colleague  of  Capito.  "  Ex  his  Ateius  consul 
fuit :  Labeo  noluit,  quura  offcrrctur  ei  ab  Augusto 
consulatua,  et  honorera  suscipere."  (Dig.  1.  tiU  2. 
a  2.  §  47.)  We  cannot  agree  with  the  commenta- 
tors who  attempt  to  reconcile  the  statement  of 
Pomponius  with  the  inference  that  would  naturally 
be  drawn  from  the  antithesis  of  Tacitus:  **  I  Hi 
[Labeoni],  quod  praeturam  intra  stctit,  commen- 
datio  ex  injuria,  huic  [Capitoni]  quod  consulatum 
adeptus  est,  odium  ex  invidia  oriebatur." 

In  A.  t>.  13,  Capito  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Mc&salla  in  the  important  office  of  **  curator  aqua- 
rum  publicarum,"  and  this  office  he  held  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  (Frontinus,  de  Ayuaed.  102,  cd 
Diederich.) 

Capito  continued  in  favour  under  Tiberius.  In 
A.  D.  15,  after  a  formidable  and  mischievous  inun- 
dation of  the  Tiber,  he  and  Arruntius  were  in- 
trusted with  the  task  of  keeping  the  river  within 
its  banks.  They  submitted  to  the  senate  whether 
it  would  not  be  expedient  to  divert  the  course  of 
the  tributary  streams  and  lakes.  Deputies  from 
the  colon  Lie  and  municipal  towns,  whose  intercuts 
would  have  been  affected  by  the  change,  were  heard 
against  the  plan.  PUo  led  the  opposition,  and  the 
measure  was  rejected.    (Tac.  Ann.  i.  70',  79.) 

The  grammarian,  Ateius  Pliilologus,  who  was  a 
freed  man,  was  probably  (if  we  may  conjecture 
from  his  name  and  from  some  other  circumstances) 
the  freedman  of  Capito.    [Ateius,  p.  392,  b.J 

The  few  recorded  incidents  of  Capito's  life  tend 
to  justify  the  imputation  of  servility  whkh  has 
been  attached  to  .his  name  ;  while  Labeo,  as  if 
for  the  sake  of  contrast,  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  superfluous  incivility.  Ti- 
berius, in  an  edict  relating  to  new  years'  gifts 
(Did.  of  Ant.  i.  v.  Sima)  had  employed  a  word, 
which  recurred  to  his  memory  at  night,  and  struck 
him  as  of  doubtful  Latinity.  In  the  morning  he 
summoned  a  meeting  of  the  most  celebrated  verbid 
critics  and  grammarians  in  Rome,  among  whom 
Capito  was  included,  to  decide  upon  the  credit  of 
the  word.  It  was  condemned  by  M.  Pomponius 
Marcellus,  a  rigid  purist,  but  Capito  pronounced 
that  '*  it  was  good  Latin,  or  if  not,  that  it  would 
become  so."  "  Capito  does  not  speak  the  truth," 
rejoined  the  inflexible  Marcellus,  u  You  have  the 
power,  Caesar,  to  confer  a  citizenship  on  men  but 
not  on  words."  (Suet,  de  III.  Gram.  22  ;  Dion. 
Cass.  Ivii.  17.)  We  agree  with  Van  Eck  in  holding 
that  in  Capito's  conduct  on  this  occasion  there  is 
nothing  that  deserves  blame.  There  was  a  faint 
condemnation  lurking  in  his  prophecy  as  to  the 
future,  and,  peradventure  ho  spoke  the  truth,  for 
the  authority  of  an  emperor  so  fastidious  in  his 
diction  as  Tiberius,  might  fairly  be  expected  to 
confer  on  a  word,  if  not  full  citizenship,  at  least  a 
limited  jus  Isatii. 

In  the  story  of  the  (unknown)  word,  wc  dis- 
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the  spirit  of  a  courtier,  without  anything  to 
call  for  serious  blame,  but  Tacitus  relates  an  inci- 
dent which  exhibits  Capito  in  the  shameful  cha- 
racter of  a  hypocrite  playing  the  game  of  a  hypo- 
crite— of  a  lawyer  perverting  his  high  authority, 
and  using  the  pretence  of  adherence  to  constitu- 
tional freedom  in  order  to  encourage  cruel  tyranny. 
L.  Ennius,  a  Roman  knight,  was  accused  by  some 
informer  of  treason,  for  having  melted  down  a 
small  silver  statue  of  the  emperor,  and  converted  it 
into  common  plate.  Tiberius  employed  his  right 
of  intercession  to  stop  the  accusation.  Capito 
complained  of  such  an  interference  with  the  juris- 
diction'of- the  senate,  and  deprecated  the  impunity 
of  such  an  atrocious  delinquent  as  L.  Ennius. 
**  Let  the  emperor,*'  said  he,  u  be  as  slow  as  he 
likes  in  avenging  his  merely  private  griefs,  but  let 
his  generosity  have  some  limits— let  it  stop  short 
of  giving  away  the  wrongs  of  the  state."  The 
men  understood  each  other.  The  mock  magnani- 
mity of  the  emperor  was  proof  against  the  mock 
remonstrance  of  the  lawyer.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  70.) 
Shortly  after  this  disgraceful  scene  Capito  died, 

A.  D.  22. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
legal  reputation  of  Capito,  not  a  single  pure  extract 
from  any  of  his  works  occurs  in  the  Digest,  though 
there  are  a  few  quotations  from  him  at  second  hand. 
His  works  may  have  perished  before  the  time 
of  Justinian,  though  some  of  them  must  hare  ex- 
isted in  the  fifth  century,  as  they  are  cited  by 
Macrobius.  It  may  be  that  he  treated  but  little 
of  private  law,  and  that  his  public  law  soon  be- 
came superannuated. 

Capito  is  quoted  in  the  Digest  by  his  contempo- 
rary Ijabeo :  Dig.  23,  tit.  3,  s.  79,  $  1  ;  32,  s.  30, 
§  6  ;  by  Proculus,  8,  tit.  2,  s.  13,  $  1  ;  by  Javole- 
nus,  34.  tit.  2,  s.  39,  $  32  ;  by  Ulpian,  23,  tit.  2, 
s.  29  (where  mention  is  made  of  Capito's  consul- 
ship), by  Paulus,  39,  tit.  3,  s.  2,  §  4  ;  39,  tit.  3,  s. 
14  ;  though,  in  this  last-mentioned  passage,  the 
Florentine  manuscript  has  Antaeus,  bnt  there  is  no 
where  else  the  slightest  record  of  a  jurist  named 
Antaeus.  In  Dig.  23,  tit.  2,  s.  79,  $  1,  and  34, 
tit.  2,  s.  39,  $  2,  Capito  is  quoted  as  himself  quo- 
ting Servius  Sulpicius,  who  thus  appears  at  third 
hand.  There  are  judicial  fragments  of  Capito 
preserved  in  other  authors  (Gellius,  Festus,  Nonius, 
Macrobius).  A  collection  of  such  fragments  is 
given  by  Dirksen  in  his  BruckdVcke  atu  der 
Schriflm  der  Rnmitchen  Jurist**,  pp.  83 — 92. 

Capito  was  learned  in  every  department  of  law, 
public,  private,  und  sacred.  He  wrote  1.  Conjedanca, 
which  must  have  been  exceedingly  voluminous, 
as  the  259th  book  is  cited  by  (kltius.  (xir.  8.) 
Each  book  seems  to  have  had  a  separate  title.  At 
least,  the  9th  book  is  said  by  Gellius  (iv.  14)  to 
have  been  inscribed  de  judiciis  publicis  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  same  book  which  is  cited  (x  6), 
as  if  it  were  a  separate  treatise,  by  the  name 
Conunentarius  de  Judiciis  Publicis.  Possibly  the 
<  onjectaneonim  libri  were  composed  of  all  the  se- 
parate works  of  Capito.  collected  and  arranged 
i<  rider  proper  heads  and  subdivisions.  The  books 
of  the  ancient  jurists,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by 
remaining  specimens,  were  not  long.  Ijabeo  left 
400  behind  him.  2.  A  treatise  De  Ponlificio  Jure, 
of  which  the  5th  book  is  quoted  by  Gellius  (iv.  6), 
and  the  6th  by  Festus  {$.  v.  Mundus).  It  is 
probably  the  same  treatise,  or  a  part  of  the  same 
UcatiM-'i  which  i*  cited  by  Macrobius  (Saturn.,  iii. 
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10)  under  the  name  De  Jure 
treatise,  De  Officio  Senatoria.  (GelL  iv.  10.) 

Fran  tin  us  (De  Aquaeduct.  97)  cites  Capito  on 
the  law  of  the  public  waters  of  Rome,  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  he  wrote  specially  on  a 
with  which  his  official  duties  connected  him. 

We  have  already  seen  Capito  in  the 
a  verbal  critic.  The  meaning  and  proper  usage  of 
words  constitute  a  branch  of  study  of  considerable 
importance  to  a  jurist,  who  has  to  interpret  wills 
and  other  private  dispositions  of  property,  and  to 
construe  laws.  There  is  a  title  de  Significatione 
Verbonun  in  the  Digest.  The  subject  engaged  the 
attention  of  Labeo,  and  we  are  strongly  disposed 
to  believe  that  it  was  treated  of  by  Capito.  In 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xiv.  15),  Capito  is  cited  as  agreeing 
with  the  jurist  Scaevola,  and  with  Laelius  (Aelius  ?) 
in  holding  (as  Plautus,  Pteud.  ii.  4.  51,  seems  to 
have  held),  that  the  word  myrrkma  comprehended 
sweets  (dulcia),  as  well  as  wines.  In  another 
passage  of  Pliny  (H.  N.  xviii.  28),  we  find  Capito 
tracing  the  variations  in  meaning  of  the  words 
coquu*  and  pidor.  In  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  v. 
45),  Varro  and  Ateius  are  cited  as  holding  a  pe- 
culiar opinion  on  the  distinction  between  Dims 
and  Detu.  We  take  Ateius  here  to  be  the  jurist 
Capito,  for  Ateius  is  the  name  by  which  he  is  ge- 
nerally denoted  in  the  Digest  ;  but  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  freedman  Ateius 
be  meant. 

Aymarus  Rivallius,  one  of  the 
on  the  history  of  Roman  law  (v.  2)  says,  that 
Capito  wrote  commentaries  on  the  12  Tables,  but 
no  authority  is  produced  for  this  assertion,  which, 
however,  is  followed  by  VaL  Forster  (in  i.  Zileti 
Tractatui  Traciatuum  p.  48),  and  Ruttlius.  (De 
Jurisp.  c  48.) 

Gellius  (xiii.  12)  cites  a  certain  epistle  of 
Capito,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been  called 
in  question.  It  speaks  in  the  past  tense  of  Labeo, 
who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
It  commends  the  great  legal  learning  of  Labeo, 
while  it  charges  him  with  a  love  of  liberty  so  ex- 
cessive, that  he  set  no  value  upon  anything  **  nisi 
quod  justum  sanctumquc  esse  in  Romanis  antiqni- 
tatibus  le^isseL"  It  then  relates  an  instance  of 
Labeo 's  refusing  to  obey  the  summons  of  a  tribune, 
while  he  admitted  the  right  of  a  tribune  to  arrest. 
Gellius  thereupon  takes  occasion  to  shew,  very 
clearly  and  satisfactorily,  from  Varro,  why  it  was 
that  tribunes,  having  power  to  arrest,  had  not  the 
apparently  minor  and  consequential  power  of  sum- 
mons. That  Capito  should  charge  Labeo  with  ad- 
herence to  the  strict  letter  of  constitutional  law 
seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  character  of  the 
two  jurists  as  drawn  by  Pomponius:  *  Capito  kept 
to  that  which  he  received  from  his  instructors  ; 
Labeo,  who  possessed  an  intellect  of  a  different 
order,  and  had  diligently  cultivated  other  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge  besides  law,  introduced 
many  innovations."  (Dig.  1.  tit  2,  s.  2.  $  47.) 
For  the  purpone  of  reconciling  these  apparently 
conflicting  testimonies,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Capito  was  a  follower  of  the  Old  in  private  law, 
and  Labeo  in  public  law  ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
in  public  law,  Capito  was  an  advocate  of  the  New  ; 
in  private  law,  Labeo. 

Capito  and  Labeo  became  the  founders  of  two 
celebrated  schools  of  Roman  law,  to  which  most  of 
the  distinguished  jurists  belonged.  Their  respec- 
tive followers,  mentioned  by  Pomponius,  i 
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Of  A  ntistius  Labeo*  Of  C.  Ateuu  Capdo. 

M.  Coeceius  Nerva  Masurius  Sabinua. 

pater.  C.  Cassius 

Beraproniua  Proculus.  Longinus. 
Nerva  Alius.  Caeliua  Sabinua. 

Pegasus.  Priscus  Javolenus 

P.  Jurentios  Celsus 

pater. 
Celsus  films. 
Neratius  Priscus. 

To  the  list  of  Capito's  followers  may  be  added 
with  certainty.  Gaius  ;  with  the  highest  probability, 
Pomponius  ;  and,  with  more  or  leas  plausible  con- 
jecture, a  few  others,  as  T.  Aristo. 

The  schools,  of  which  Cap i to  and  Labeo  were  the 
founders,  took  their  respective  names  from  distin- 
guished disciples  of  those  jurists.  The  followers 
of  Cap i to  were  called  from  Masurius  Sabi- 
nna, Sabininni ;  and  afterwards,  from  Camius 
I.»onginus  Cassiani  The  followers  of  Labeo  took 
from  Pmculus  (not  Proculeius),  the  ill-formed 
name  Proculeiani  (so  spelt,  not  Proculiani,  in  all 
old  manuscripts  wherever  it  occurs).  From  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  phrase  Pegasianum  jus 
(meaning,  the  legal  writings  of  Pegasus)  in  the 
scholiast  on  Juvenal  (iv.  77),  mme  have  supposed 
that  the  followers  of  Labeo  were  also  called  from 
Pegasus,  Pegnsiani.  (  Diet,  ofAnt.s.  v.  JurixontuUi.) 

The  controversy  as  to  the  characteristic  differ- 
ences between  these  schools  has  been  cndlesa,  and 
most  writers  on  the  subject  have  endeavoured  to 
refer  those  differences  to  some  general  principle. 
When  continental  jurists  were  disputing  about  the 
relative  importance  of  equity,  as  compared  with 
strict  law,  the  lioman  schools  were  supposed  to  be 
bavd  upon  a  disagreement  between  the  admirers  of 
equity  and  the  admirers  of  strictness.  Those  who 
thought  Labeo  the  better  man  were  anxious  to  en- 
list him  upon  their  side  of  the  question.  Accord- 
ing to  Mascovius  and  Hommel,  Labeo  was  the  ad- 
vocate of  sound  and  strict  interpretation  ;  accor- 
ding to  Bach  and  Tydemann,  Capito  was  an  oppo- 
nent of  that  enlightened  equity  which  seeks  to 
penetrate  beyond  the  literal  husky  rind.  When 
modern  jurists  were  divided  into  the  philosophical 
(dyslogistically,  unhistorical),  and  the  historical 
(dy»lngistica)ly,  un philosophical),  schools  Capito 
and  Labeo  were  made  to  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
these  parties.  Dirk  sen  (Beitr'dge  zur  Kmtniu  de» 
Romitcken  /fVeafs, PP-  1-159) and  Ziminern  (H.R.G. 
1.  f  66)  think,  that  the  schools  differ  chiefly  in 
their  mode  of  handling  legal  questions  ;  that  the 
votaries  of  Sabinua  look  for  something  t-xttmal  to 
hang  their  reasoning  upon,  whether  it  be  ancient 
practice,  or  the  text  of  a  law,  or  the  words  of  a 
private  disposition,  or  analogy  to  a  positive  rule, 
and  only  at  last,  in  default  of  all  these,  resort  to 
the  general  principles  of  right  and  the  natural 
feelings  of  equity  :  whereas  the  votaries  of  Procu- 
lus  on  the  other  hand,  looking,  in  the  first  instance, 
more  freely  to  the  inner  essence  of  rules  and  insti- 
tutions and  anxious  to  construct  law  on  the  un- 
changing basis  of  morality,  sometimes  by  an  appa- 
rent deviation  from  the  letter,  arrive  at  results 
more  correspondent  with  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
Puchta  (7*4.  1.  §  98)  refers  the  original  divergence 
to  the  personal  characters  of  the  founders  the  ac- 
quiescence of  Capito  in  received  doctrines  the 
liberal  and  comprehensive  intellect  of  Labeo,  urging 
philosophical  progress  and  scientific  dcvelopement. 

Whether  the  original  differences  rested  on 
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general  principles,  or  whether  they  consisted  in 
discordant  opinions  upon  isolated  particular  points 
it  is  clear  that  the  political  opposition  between 
Capito  and  Labeo  had  not  long  any  important  in- 
fluence on  their  respective  schools  for  Coccciua 
Nerva,  the  immediate  successor  of  Labeo,  did  not 
adopt  the  political  opinions  of  his  master,  which, 
as  the  empire  became  consolidated,  must  have  soon 
grown  out  of  fashion,  the  more  especially,  since 
jurists  now  began  to  receive  their  authorization 
from  the  prince.  Proculus  was  a  still  stronger  im- 
perialist than  Nerva.  Even  in  private  law,  the 
subsequent  leaders  on  either  side  modified,  per- 
haps considerably,  the  original  differences  and 
introduced  new  matters  of  discussion.  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  schools  is  strongly  manifested  in 
Gaius  who  wrote  under  Antoninus  Pius  but  soon 
after  that  time  it  seems  to  have  worn  out  from  the 
influence  of  independent  eclecticism.  Even  in 
earlier  times  a  jurist  was  not  necessarily  a  bigoted 
supporter  of  every  dogma  of  his  school.  Thus 
we  rind  a  case  in  Gaius  (iii.  140)  where  Cassias 
approves  the  opinion  of  Labeo,  while  Proculus 
follows  that  of  Ofilius  the  master  of  Capito.  Not 
every  question,  on  which  the  opinions  of  Roman 
jurists  were  divided,  was  a  school  question. 
When  Ju  stinian  found  it  necessary  to  settle  fifty 
disputed  questions  in  the  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  editions  of  his  Constitutiontim  Codex, 
he  was  obliged  to  look  back  to  ancient  contro- 
versies and  sometimes  to  annul  by  express  sanc- 
tion that  which  was  already  antiquated  in  practice. 
The  consideration  of  this  fact  alone  shews  that, 
from  his  L.  Decisiones,  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer, 
as  some  have  dons  that  the  old  separation  of  the 
schools  existed  in  his  time ;  but  further,  there  is 
no  proof  that  any  of  the  questions  he  settled  were 
ever  party  questions  of  the  schools. 

Though  the  distinctions  of  the  schools  gradually 
wore  out,  as  eminent  and  original  men  arose,  who 
thought  for  themselves  there  is  no  proof  that  there 
was  ever  a  distinct  middle  school.  A  school  of 
Miscelliones  has  been  imagined  in  consequence  of  a 
passage  of  Festus  which,  however,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  profession  of  the  law :  **  Miscelliones 
appellantur,  qui  non  certae  sunt  sententiae,  sed 
variorum  mixtorumque  judiciorum."  Cujas  from 
a  false  reading  of  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  68), 
imagined  the  existence  of  an  eclectic  sect  of  Her- 
ciscundL  Servius  speaking  of  the  opinions  of  tho 
ancients  concerning  the  soul,  says  that  some  be- 
lieved that  consciousness  ceased  with  death  ;  others 
that  the  soul  was  immortal ;  while  the  Stoics  pur- 
suing a  middle  course,  held  that  it  was  buried  m 
the  eartk,  and  lived  as  long  as  the  body  endured. 
**  Stoici  vero,  terris  condi,  i.  e.  medium  secuti,  tain 
diu  durare  dicunt,  quarudiu  durat  et  corpus.** 
Cujas  for  terrtM  oww/t,  deciphered,  as  he  thought, 
in  his  nearly  illegible  copy,  hercucundi,  a  technical 
word,  which  appears  in  the  Familiae  herciscundae 
causa.  (Dig.  10.  tit.  2.)  The  error  of  Cujas  in 
referring  a  name  so  strangely  gotten  to  an  eclectic 
sect  of  Roman  jurists,  gained  general  reception 
among  the  civilians  of  his  day,  on  account  of  his 
great  learning  and  authority. 

Though  Capito  is  little  quoted — not  once  by  his 
own  follower,  Gaius — though  there  are  many  (60) 
more  citations  bearing  the  name  of  Ltbeo  in  the 
Digest,  and  a  vast  number  of  citations  of  Labeo  in 
fragments  bearing  the  name  of  other  juries— the 
conclusions  of  Capito's  school  seem,  iu  a  majority  of 
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case*,  to  have  pre  railed  in  practice.  This  proceeded 
partly,  perhaps,  from  the  great  authority  acquired 
by  Matuhui  Sabinus,  and  from  the  numerous  com- 
mentators who  wrote  libri  ad  Sabinum.  Among 
these,  indeed,  were  some  of  the  opposite  party. 
According  to  Blame's  celebrated  hypothesis,  first 
Miu'gfsted  by  Joe  O  ode  fro  i,  one  of  the  great 
divisions  in  most  of  the  titles  of  the  Digest  con- 
sisted cf  extracts  from  the  writings  of  annotations 
on  Sabinus.  Some  Sabinian  influence  may  also 
have  been  exerted  upon  Roman  jurisprudence 
through  the  labour  of  the  Sabinian  SaMus  Ju- 
lianus  in  recasting  the  praetor's  edict.  But  there 
never  was  any  general  determination  in  favour  of 
either  school.  In  some  points,  Proculus  and  his 
party  were  preferred.  For  example,  Oaius  (ii.  21 ) 
mentions  a  rescript  of  Hadrian,  and  (ii.  195)  another 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  against  certain  theoretical  con- 
clusions of  the  Sabinians  (*  nostri  praeceptores') 
and  in  favour  of  the  u  diversae  scholae  auctores." 
The  agreement  of  the  majority  of  the  jurists  autho- 
rized by  the  emperor  jura  condere,  rather  than 
the  creed  of  this  or  that  sect,  became  under  the 
empire  the  test  of  legal  orthodoxy.  (Plin.  If.  N. 
xiv.  15 ;  Rutilius,  c  48,  in  Fmnckii  Vitae  TVyw- 
Ulae  JCtorum,  contains  several  questionable  state- 
ments, without  giving  his  authorities.  He  enters 
into  conjectures  as  to  the  family  of  the  jurist,  and 
treats  of  several  Romans  of  the  name  of  Capito. 
Bertram!,  ii.  51.  3;  Guil.  Grot.  i.  12.  6  ;  Ant 
Augustinus,  de  Notninibus  Propriis  Pandedarum, 
in  Otto's  Thesaurus,  i.  226 ;  Chr.  Thomasii,  Com- 
puratio  Antistii  Labcouii  et  Ateii  Capitonis,  4to. 
Lips.  1683 ;  Corn.  Van  Eck,  de  Kite,  Aforibug,  et 
Stmdas  M.  Antittii  LaUonis  et  C  Ateii  CapUonis, 
ed.  Oelricht,  Thea.  Nov.  Diss.  i.  825—856  ; 
And.  M.  Molleri,  Selecta  qvaedatn,  cja,  ib.  voL  ii. 
torn.  ii.  pp.111 — 126;  Maiansius,  ad  XXX 
JCtos,  ii.  167—186  ;  Zimmern.  JL  It  <).  i. 
%%  82,  83.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

CA'PITO,  CLAU'DIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  a 
contemporary  of  the  younger  Pliny.  (Ep.  vi.  13.) 

CA'PITO,  COSSUTIA'NUS,  a  Roman  advo- 
cate in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  used  his  profession  as  a  mere  means  for 
enriching  himself.  For  this  reason  he  and  some  of 
his  profession  opposed  a  law  by  which  advocates  were 
to  be  forbidden  to  accept  any  fees  from  their  clients. 
In  a.  d.  56  be  obtained  Cilicia  as  his  province,  and 
there  he  acted  with  the  same  avarice  and  impu- 
dence as  he  had  done  before  at  Rome.  In  the  year 
following,  the  Ctlicians  accused  him  of  extortion, 
and  he  was  condemned,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  lost  his  senatorial  rank.  But  this  he  afterwards 
received  back,  through  the  mediation  of  Tigellinus, 
his  father-in-law;  and  shortly  after,  a.  d.  62,  he 
accused  the  praetor  Autistius  Sosianus  of  high 
treason.  In  a.  D.  66,  Annaeus  Mela,  the  brother 
of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  and  father  of  the  poet 
Annaeus  Lucan,  left  a  large  legacy  to  Tigellinus  and 
Cossutian us  Capito,  the  latter  of  whom  came  forward 
in  the  same  year  as  the  accuser  of  Thrasea  Paetus, 
for  Thrasea  had  formerly  supported  the  cau.se  of 
the  Cilicians  against  him,  and  had  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  his  condemnation.  Ca- 
pito waa  rewarded  by  Nero  for  this  base  act  with 
an  immense  sum  of  money.  (Tac  Ann.  xL  6,  Ac, 
xiiL  33,  xiv.  48,  xvL  17,  21,  22,  26,  28,  33;  Juv. 
Sat.  viii.  93,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO,  FONTEIUS.  1.  T.  Fontkiuh  Ca- 
pito, was  praetor  in  b.  c  178,  and  obtained  the 


command  in  Hispania  Ulterior,  which  was  left  to 
him  also  for  the  year  following,  with  the  title  of 
proconsul.    (Liv.  xL  59,  xlL  2,  19.) 

2.  P.  Fontxius  Capito,  was  praetor  in  at 
1 69,  and  obtained  Sardinia  as  his  province.  ( Liv. 
xliil  13,  17.) 

3.  C  Fomtbios  Capito,  a  friend  of  M.  Antony, 
accompanied  Maecenas,  in  ac  37,  when  he  was 
sent  by  Octavianus  to  Antony  to  restore  friend- 
ship between  Octavianus  and  Antony.  Capito 
remained  with  Antony,  and  was  soon  after  sent 
by  him  to  Egypt,  to  fetch  Cleopatra  to  Syria.  He 
is  probably  the  same  person  as  the  C.  Fonteius 
Capito  who  was  appointed  consul  suffectus,  in  B.  c 
33,  together  with  M*.  Acilius.  There  is  a  coin  of 
his  extant  with  the  beads  of  Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra, and  on  which  Capito  is  called  propraetor,  and 
bears  the  praenomen  Cains.  (Horat.  SaL  i.  5. 
32 ;  PluU  Anton.  36  ;  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  v. 
p.  219.) 

4.  C.  Fontxius  Capito,  a  son  of  C.  Fonteius 
Capita,  the  friend  of  M.  Antony.  [No.  3.]  He 
was  consul  in  a.  d.  12,  together  with  Germanicus, 
and  afterwards  had,  as  proconsul,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  province  of  Asia.  Many  years  later, 
in  a.  D.  25,  he  was  accused  by  Vibius  Serenus, 
apparently  on  account  of  his  conduct  iu  Asia ;  but, 
as  no  sufficient  evidence  was  adduced,  be  was  ac- 
quitted. (Fasti  Cap.;  Suet.  OaL  8;  Tac.  AnnAr.  36.) 

5.  C.  Fontxius  Capito,  consul  in  a.  d.  59  to- 
gether with  C  Vipsanius.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  I  ; 
PUn.  H.  N.  ii.  72,  vii.  20;  Solin.  6.) 

6.  L.  Fontxius  Capito,  consul  in  a.  o.  67  to- 
gether with  C.  Julius  Rufus,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Fasti  Siculi  and  the  Chronicon  of  Cassiodorus ;  but 
whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Fonteius  Capito 
who  was  put  to  death  in  Germany  in  the  reign  of 
Gal  be,  a.  d.  68,  on  the  ground  of  having  attempted 
to  excite  an  insurrection,  is  uncertain.  (Tac  Hist. 
i.  7,  37,  52,  hi.  62,  iv.  13;  Suet  GoOk  11;  Plut. 
Galb.  1 5,  where  ♦pevnjioj  should  be  changed  into 
*>orr^tos. ) 

It  is  uncertain  to  which  of  the  Capitos  the  two 
following  coins  belong  :  the  praenomen  Publius 
would  lead  us  to  refer  them  to  No.  2.  The  former 
contains  on  the  obverse  a  head  of  Mars  with  a  trophy 
behind  it  and  the  inscription  P.  Fontxivs  P.  F. 
Capito  III.  Via.,  and  on  the  reverse  a  man  riding 
on  horseback  at  full  gallop,  with  two  men  below 
fighting,  and  the  inscription  Man.  Font.  Tx,  Mil. 


The  latter  coin  contains  on  the  obverse  the  head  of 
Concordia  with  the  inscription  P.  Fontxivs  Ca- 
pito III.  Via.  Concordia,  and  on  the  reverse 
a  double  portico  with  the  inscription  T.  Dim.  Imp. 
Vil.  Pvbl.  [L.  S.J 
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CAPITOLINUS. 

CA'PITO,  INSTKIUS,  a  centurion  in  the  Ro- 
man army  which  carried  on  the  war  under  Dorai- 
tius  Corbulo  against  the  Parthian  Vologeses,  a.  D. 
54.  The  king,  after  being  defeated,  aent  hostages 
who  were  delivered  up  to  Capito.  He  is  probably 
the  tame  whom  we  meet  with  three  years  later,  in 
those  same  regions  as  praefectus  castrorum,  to 
whom  Corbulo  entrusted  some  of  the  smaller  fort- 
resses in  Armenia.  (Tac.  ^aa.xiii.  9,39.)  [L.  S.] 

CA  PITO,  LUCI'MUS,  procurator  of  Asia  in 
a.  d.  23,  was  accused  by  the  provincials  of  malver- 
sation, and  was  tried  by  the  senate.  (Tac  Ann. 
iv.  15 ;  Dion  Cass.  ML  23.)  [L.  S.] 

CA  PITO,  C.  MA'RIUS,  occurs  on  several 
coins  of  the  Maria  gent,  a  specimen  of  which  is 
given  below,  but  this  Mariua  Capito  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  writer.  The  obverse  re- 
presents the  head  of  Ceres,  the  reverse  a  man 
ploughing. 


CAPITO,  VIRGI'NIUS.  During  the  war 
between  the  supporters  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian, 
a.  o.  69,  Virginius  Capito  sent  a  slave  to  I*  Vitel- 
lius, the  emperor's  brother,  promising  to  surrender 
to  him  the  citadel  of  Terracina,  if  he  would  receive 
the  garrison.  The  slave  was  afterwards  banged 
for  having  assisted  in  carrying  out  a  treacherous 
design.  (Tiic,  Hid.  iiL  77,  iv.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  a  family  -name  in  several 
Roman  gentea,  which  was  no  doubt  originally 
given  to  a  person  who  lived  on  the  hill  Capitolinus. 
In  the  same  way  Aventinensis,  Caeliomontanus, 
EsquiUnus,  frequently  occur  as  the  names  of  families 
at  Rome.  [L.  S.1 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  JU'LIUS.  We  posses*  a 
volume  containing  the  biographies  of  various  Ro- 
man emperors  and  pretenders  to  the  purple,  com- 
piled by  writers  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of 
the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
dedicating  their  works  for  the  most  part  to  Diocle- 
tian or  Cons  tan  tine.  The  number  of  pieces  is  in 
all  thirty-four.  The;  reach  from  Hadrian  to  the 
death  of  Carinua,  that  is,  from  a.  d.  1 17  to  a.  d. 
284,  extending  over  a  space  of  1 (J  7  years,  and 
forming  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Caesars  of 
Suetonius,  which  terminate  with  Domitian.  No 
immediate  connexion,  however,  is  established  with 
the  last-named  work,  since  Nerva  and  Trajan  are 
passed  over ;  nor  is  the  series  absolutely  complete, 
even  within  its  own  proper  limits,  for  there  is  a 
gap  of  nine  years,  from  the  third  Gordinn  to  Vale- 
rian us,  that  is,  from  a.  o.  244  to  a.  d.  253,  includ- 
ing the  reigns  of  Philippus,  Decius,  Gall  us,  and 
Aemilianus.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  indeed, 
that  these,  as  well  as  Nerva  and  Trajan,  may  ori- 
ginally have  formed  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  that 
the  existing  blanks  are  owing  to  the  mutilation  of 
the  MS.  which  formed  the  archetype ;  but  this  is 
merely  a  probable  conjecture.  The  authors  of  the 
collection  are  commonly  classed  together  under  the 
title  "Historiae  Augustae  Scriptores  sex,"  their 
names  being  Aelius  Spartianus,  Julius  Capitolinus, 
VulcatiusGallicanus,  Aclius  Lampridius,  Trcbcllius 
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Pollio,  and  Flavins  Vopiscus.  In  consequence  of 
the  confusion  which  prevails  in  the  MSS.  it  is  im- 
possible to  assign  each  section  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty to  its  real  owner,  and  no  trustworthy  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  comparing  the  styles  of 
the  different  portions,  for  the  lives  do  not  exbibi- 
the  well-digested  result  of  careful  and  extensive  re- 
search, but  are  in  many  instances  evidently  made  up 
of  scraps  derived  from  different  sources  and  possess- 
ing different  degrees  of  merit,  loosely  tacked  toge- 
ther, and  often  jumbled  into  a  rough  mass  destitute 
of  form  and  symmetry,  liencc  we  find  numerous 
repetitions  of  frivolous  details,  a  strange  mixture  of 
what  is  grave  and  valuable  with  the  most  puerile 
and  worthless  rubbish,  and  a  multitude  of  irrecon- 
cileable  nnd  contradictory  statements  freely  admit- 
ted without  remark  or  explanation.  We  have  his- 
tory here  presented  to  us  in  its  lowest  and  crudest 
shape — a  total  want  of  judgment  in  the  selection 
and  classification  of  facts ;  an  absence  of  all  unity 
of  purpose,  no  attempt  being  made  to  establish  a 
relation  between  the  circumstances  recorded  and 
the  character  of  the  individual  under  discussion ; 
and  a  total  disregard  of  philosophical  combination 
and  inference.  The  narratives  have  all  the  bare- 
ness and  disjointed  incoherence  of  a  meagre  chro- 
nicle without  possessing  simplicity  and  methodical 
arrangement  These  strictures  may  perhaps  be 
slightly  modified  iu  favour  of  Vopiscus,  who  ap- 
-pears  to  have  had  access  to  valuable  public  records 
and  to  have  taken  some  pains  to  extract  what  was 
most  interesting,  although  he  often  exhibits  as  lit- 
tle discretion  as  the  rest  in  working  up  his  raw 
materials.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  defects, 
this  compilation  is  of  no  small  importance  in  ena- 
bling us  to  form  a  just  conception  of  an  important 
period  of  Roman  history.  We  have  no  reason  to 
question  the  general  accuracy  of  the  great  evenU 
recorded,  although  blended  with  idle  rumours  and 
false  details ;  nor  the  general  fidelity  of  the  por- 
traits of  the  leading  men,  although  the  likenesses 
may  be  in  some  instances  flattered  and  in  others 
caricatured,  according  to  the  predilections  of  the 
artist.  The  antiquarian,  above  all,  will  here  dis- 
cover a  mass  of  curious  statements  with  regard  to 
the  formal  administration  of  public  affairs  and  the 
history  of  jurisprudence,  together  with  a  multitude 
of  particulars  illustrating  the  state  of  literature  mid 
the  arts,  the  social  usages  and  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  prevailed  among  the  different 
classes  of  the  community  during  this  stormy  period. 
Nay,  the  very  frivolous  minuteness  with  which  these 
writers  descant  upon  mutters  connected  with  the 
private  life  and  habits  of  the  personages  who  pass 
under  review,  although  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of 
history,  opens  up  to  us  a  very  singular  region  for 
observation  and  inquiry,  the  more  interesting  be- 
cause usually  inaccessible.  In  these  departments 
also  we  may  receive  the  information  conveyed 
without  suspicion,  for  upon  such  topics  there  could 
be  no  conceivable  motive  for  falsehood  or  misrepre- 
sentation ;  and  the  worst  we  have  to  fear  is,  that 
the  love  of  the  marvellous  may  occasionally  have 
given  rise  to  exaggeration  in  describing  tbe  fantas- 
tic extra  vagi 
that  epoch. 

Nine  biographies  bear  the  name  of  Capitolinus : 
1.  Antoninus  Pius,  2.  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
3.  L.  Verus,  4.  Pertinax,  5.  Clod  ins  Albinos, 
6.  Opilius  Macrinus,  7.  the  two  Maximini,  8.  the 
three  Gordiani,  0.  Maxiiuus  and  Balbinus.  Of 
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these  Antoninus  Pius  and  L.  Verus  are  inscrib- 
ed to  Diocletian,  who  is  also  addressed  in  M.  Au- 
r?liu»  (c.  19);  Pertinnx  and  Maxim  us  with  Balbi- 
nus  bear  no  inscription ;  the  rest  are  inscribed 
to  Constantino.  Sulinosius,  following  the  au- 
thority of  the  Palatine  MSS.,  assigns  the  first 
five  to  Spartianus,  and  acknowledges  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  8th  only,  as  the  genuine  productions 
of  Capitolinus  ;  but  these  are  points  on  which  it  is 
foolish,  in  the  absence  of  all  satisfactory  evidence, 
internal  or  external,  to  hazard  even  an  opinion. 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  Historiae  Augustae 
Scrip  tores  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1475  by  Philip 
de  I^avagnn,  in  a  folio  volume  divided  into  three 
ports,  of  which  the  first  contains  Suetonius ;  the 
second  a  piece  entitled  de  exordia  jVertra,  followed 
by  the  Augustan  Historians ;  the  third  Eutropius 
and  Paulus  Diaconus.  It  is  excessively  rare,  and 
bears  a  high  price.  It  was  reprinted  at  Venice  by 
Bernardinus,  fol.  1489,  and  by  Rubeus,fol.  1490. 
These  lives  are  also  to  be  found  in  various  miscel- 
lanies containing  the  history  of  the  Caesars  which 
appeared  during  the  16th  century ;  but  they  were 
first  brought  out  in  an  independent  form  at 
Paris,  4 to.  1603,  under  the  inspection  of  Isaac 
Casaubon  ;  this  was  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Salmasius,  fol.  Par.  1620,  which  exhibits  a  text 
greatly  improved  by  a  careful  examination  of  MSS. 
and  copious  notes  containing  a  prodigious  but  ill- 
digested  mass  of  erudition.  The  most  useful  edi- 
tion is  that  by  Schrevelius  (Lugd.  Bat  1671);  bat 
much  remains  to  be  done,  for  palpable  corruptions 
appear  in  every  page. 

(DodweU,  Product.  Acadetn,  8vo,  Oxford,  1692; 
Heyne,  Opusc  Academ.  roL  vi.  p.  52,  Ac;  Ou.  de 
Moulinea,  Afemoiret  tur  lee  Ecrivains  tic  rffutoire 
A  wjfte,  in  Mlmoire*  de  rA  cadimie  de  Berlin,  1750; 
Godofred.  Muscovius,  Oratio  de  Utu  et  Praadamlia 
J/isL  August  ta  Jure  CXvi/i,  in  his  Optuc  Juridka 
et  Pkiluloff.  8vo.  Lips.  1776 ;  H.  E.  Dirkscn,  Die 
.Script.  Hietor.  August.  8vo.  Lips.  1842.)  [W.  R.J 

CAPITOLl'NUS,  P.  MAE'LIUS,  twice  con- 
sular tribune,  in  a.  c.  400  and  896.  (Liv.  v.  12, 
18.)  [L.S.] 

CAPITOLl'NUS,  MA'NLIUS.  1.  M.  Man- 
lius  Capitolinus,  consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  434. 
(Liv.  iv.  23.) 

2.  L.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  consular  tribune 
in  b.  c  422.    (Liv.  iv.  42.) 

3.  A.  Manlius  a.  f.  Cn.  n.  Capitolinus  Vul- 
so,  thrice  consular  tribune,  in  b.  c  405,  402,  and 
397.  In  B.C.  390  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
whom  the  senate  sent  to  Delphi,  to  dedicate  there 
the  golden  crater  which  Camillus  had  vowed.  In 
the  straits  of  Sicily  the  ambassadors  fell  in  with 
pirates  of  Lipara  and  were  made  prisoners,  but 
they  were  restored  to  freedom  and  treated  with 
distinction  at  Lipara,  when  it  became  known  who 
they  were.    (Liv.  i v.  61,  v.  8,  16,  28.) 

4.  M.  Manlius  T.  p.  A.  n.  Capitolinus,  the 
famous  deliverer  of  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls, 
was  consul  in  a.  c.  392  with  L.  Valerius  Potitus. 
An  insignificant  war  was  carried  on  in  that  year 
against  the  Aequians,  for  which  Manlius  was 
honoured  with  an  ovation,  and  his  colleague  with  a 
triumph.  Home  was  visited  at  the  time  by  a  pes- 
tilence, and  as  the  two  consuls  were  seized  with 
it,  they  were  obliged  to  abdicate,  and  on  interreign 
followed.  In  B  c  390,  when  the  Gauls  one  night 
endeavoured  to  ascend  the  Capitol,  Manlius,  whose 
residence  was  an  the  Capitol,  was  roused  from  his 
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sleep  by  the  cackling  of  the  geese,  and  on  discover- 
ing the  cause  of  it,  he  and  as  many  men  as  he  could 
collect  at  the  moment  hastened  to  the  spot  where 
the  Gauls  were  ascending,  and  succeeded  in  repel- 
ling them.  This  gallant  and  successful  deed  was 
rewarded  the  next  day  by  the  assembled  people 
with  all  the  simple  and  rude  honours  and  distinc- 
tions which  were  customary  at  the  time.  He  is 
said  to  have  received  the  surname  of  Capitolinus 
from  this  circumstance ;  but  this  is  probably  a  mis- 
take, as  it  had  become  a  regular  family-name  in 
his  gens  before  his  time,  and  he  would  thus  have 
inherited  it  from  his  father.  In  a.  c.  387  he  was 
appointed  intcrrex,  but  two  years  later,  n.  c  385, 
he  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  patricians,  to  whan 
he  belonged,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
plebeians,  who  were  suffering  severely  from  their 
debts  and  the  harsh  and  cruel  treatmmt  they  ex- 
perienced from  their  patrician  creditors.  The 
motive,  however,  from  which  Manlius  came  for- 
ward to  support  them  was  not  pure ;  it  appears 
that  after  his  delivery  of  the  Capitol  he  was  so  in- 
toxicated with  his  exploit,  that  he  could  not  bear 
seeing  any  man  placed  on  an  equality  with  or 
raised  above  himself,  and  it  is  even  believed  that 
he  harboured  the  scheme  of  making  himself  tyrant 
or  king  of  Rome.  With  such  or  similar  intentions 
he  excited  the  plebeians  against  their  oppressors, 
who  became  so  alarmed  that  they  resolved  upon 
the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
While  the  dictator  was  absent  from  Rome,  Manlius 
had  recourse  to  violence  to  rescue  the  plebeians 
from  the  hands  of  their  creditors,  and  conducted 
himself  altogether  like  a  complete  demagogue. 
When  the  dictator  returned  to  the  city  in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  Manlius,  he  sum- 
moned Manlius  to  appear  before  him.  The  rebel 
came  accompanied  by  a  host  of  plebeians ;  but  the 
dictator  bad  him  arrested  by  one  of  his  viators  and 
consigned  to  prison  as  a  seditious  citizen.  The 
plebeians,  though  they  did  not  venture  anything 
against  the  orders  of  the  dictator,  displayed  their 
grief  by  putting  on  mourning  for  their  champion, 
and  gathering  around  his  prison.  The  attempts  of 
the  senate  to  allay  the  indignation  of  the  plebeians 
by  assignments  of  land,  only  irritated  them  the 
more,  as  they  regarded  these  favours  as  bribes  to 
betray  their  patron,  and  the  insurrection  rose  to 
such  a  height,  that  the  senate  and  patricians  saw 
themselves  obliged  to  liberate  Manlius.  By  this 
step,  however,  nothing  was  gained  ;  the  plebeians 
now  had  a  leader,  and  the  insurrection  instead  of 
decreasing  spread  further  and  further.  In  the 
year  following,  b.  c  384,  the  Romans  had  not  to 
fight  against  any  foreign  enemy,  and  as  Manlius 
did  not  scruple  to  instigate  the  plebs  to  open 
violence,  the  consular  tribunes  of  the  year  received 
orders,  viderent  ne  quid  res  publico  detriment*  ca- 
peret.  Manlius  was  charged  with  high-treason, 
and  brought  before  the  people  assembled  in  the 
campus  Martius,  but  as  the  Capitol  which  had  once 
been  saved  by  him  could  be  seen  from  this  place, 
the  court  was  removed  to  the  Poetelinian  grove 
outside  the  porta  N  omen  tana.  Here  Manlius  was 
condemned,  notwithstanding  his  former  military 
glory  and  his  appeals  to  the  gratitude  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  tribunes  threw  him  down  the  TarpeLau 
rock.  The  members  of  the  Manlia  gens  considered 
that  he  had  brought  disgrace  upon  them,  and  ac- 
cordingly resolved  that  none  of  them  should  ever 
have  in  future  the  praenomcn  of  Marcus.  (Liv.  t. 
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•1,  47,  vi.  5,  1 1,  U— 20 ;  Ck.  de  Re  PM.  ii.  27, 
Philipp.  L  IS,  ii.  44  ;  Oell.  xvii.  21 ;  Dion  Cass. 
Frag.  31,  p.  15,  ed.  Reimar,  xlv.  32  ;  AurcL  Vict 
d*  Vir.  Ill  24.) 

5.  A.  Manlius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Capitolinus,  four 
time*  consular  tribune,  in  a  c.  389,  385,  383,  and 
370.  In  his  first  triboneship  Rome  was  attacked 
by  sereral  enemies  at  once,  and  A.  Manlius  ob- 
tained the  command  of  one  of  the  three  armies 
then  raised  for  guarding  the  city.  In  the  second 
triboneship  he  persuaded  the  senate  to  appoint  a 
dictator  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Volscians, 
Latins,  and  Hemicans.    (Lir.  vi.  1,  11,  21,  36.) 

6.  C.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  consular  tribune 
in  a  c,  385.    (Lir.  vi.  30.) 

7.  P.  Manlius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Capitolinus,  con- 
sular tribune  in  a  c.  379.  He  was  created  dic- 
tator in  &  c  368,  as  the  successor  of  M.  Furius 
Camillas,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace  be- 
tween the  two  orders,  and  during  his  government 
the  Licinian  laws  were  carried.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  was  elected  consular  tribune  a  second 
time.  (Liv.  vi.  30,  38,  &c  ;  Plut.  CamW.  39,  42.) 

8.  L.  Manlius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Capitolinus  Im- 
Piaiosus,  was  dictator  in  a  c.  363  dari  fiytndi 
causa.    (Liv.  vii.  3.) 

9.  Cn.  Manlius  L.  p.  A.  n.  Capitolinus  Im- 
pbriosus,  was  consul  in  b.  c.  359  with  M.  Popil- 
lius  Laenas,  and  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Tibur- 
tines.  Two  years  later,  a  c.  357,  he  wns  again 
called  to  the  consulship,  during  which  he  hnd  to 
carry  on  a  war  against  the  Paliscnns  and  Tnrqui- 
nienses.  In  a  c.  351  he  was  censor  with  C. 
Marcius  Rutilus,  and  during  the  war  with  the 
A  u  run  cans  in  345,  he  wns  magister  equitum  to 
the  dictator  L  Furius  Caniillus.  (Liv.  vii.  12, 
16,  22,  28.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  PETI'LLIUS,  was  accord- 
ing to  the  Scholiast  on  Horace  (Sat.  i.  4.  94)  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on 
the  Capitol,  and  was  accused  of  having  stolen  the 
crown  of  Jupiter,  but  was  acquitted  by  the  judges 
in  consequence  of  his  being  a  friend  of  Augustus. 
The  Scholiast  states  that  Petillius  received  the 
surname  of  Capitolinus  from  his  being  placed  over 
the  Capitol ;  but  whether  this  be  so,  or  whether  it 
was  a  regular  family-name  of  the  gens,  so  much  is 
certain,  that  the  annexed  coin  of  the  gens  refers  to 
the  connexion  of  one  of  the  Petillii  with  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  for  the  obverse  represents 
the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  the  reverse  the  temple. 


CAPITOLI'NUS,  QUI'NCTIUS.  1.  T. 
Quinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatur,  was  consul 
:n  a  c.  471  with  App.  Claudius  Sabiniis  Regil- 
lensis.  During  the  disputes  about  the  Publilian 
lnw,  ha  opposed  his  colleague  and  conciliated  the 
plebeians,  and  the  law  was  carried.  He  then  con- 
ducted the  war  against  the  Aequians,  and  his 
gn-at  popularity  with  the  soldiers  enabled  him  to 
conquer  the  enemy,  who  did  not  venture  to  meet 
the  Romans,  bat  allowed  them  to  ravage  the  coun- 
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try.  The  immense  booty  acquired  in  this  campaign 
was  all  distributed  among  the  soldiers.    He  ob- 
tained the  consulship  a  second  time  in  a  c.  463, 
during  which  year  he  again  carried  on  a  war  against 
the  Volscians  and  Aequians,  and  by  his  presence  ef 
mind  saved  the  Roman  camp,  which  was  attacked 
by  the  enemy  during  the  night.    After  this  war 
he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.    In  a  a  365  he 
was  made  consul  a  third  time.    The  war  against 
the  Aequians  and  Volscians  was  still  continued,  and 
Capitolinus,  who  was  stationed  on  mount  Algidus 
and  there  heard  of  the  ravaging  inroads  of  the 
Aequians  in  the  Roman  territory,  returned  to 
Rome  and  delivered  his  fellow-citizens  from  their 
terror.   The  senate  proclaimed  a  justitium,  and 
the  consul  again  marched  out  to  protect  the  Roman 
frontier ;  bat  as  he  did  not  meet  with  the  enemy, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  been  defeated  by  his 
colleague  Q.  Fabius,  Capitolinus  returned  to  Rome 
four  days  after  he  had  left  it>    The  consulship  was 
given  him  for  the  fourth  time  in  a  a  446,  together 
with  Agrippa  Furius.    During  the  quarrels  which 
were  then  going  on  at  Rome  between  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  the  Aequians  and  Volscians 
again  took  up  arms,  began  ravaging  Latium,  and 
advanced  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city.  The 
people  of  Rome  were  too  distracted  among  them- 
selves to  take  the  field  against  the  enemy,  but 
Capitolinus  succeeded  in  allaying  the  discontent  of 
the  plebs,  and  in  rousing  the  nation  to  defend 
itself  with  all  energy.   The  supreme  command  of 
the  Koman  army  was  given  him  with  the  consent 
of  his  colleague,  and  he  routed  the  enemy  in  a 
fierce  contest.    In  ac  443  he  obtained  his  fifth 
consulship.    In  this  year  the  censorship  was  in- 
stituted at  Rome  as  an  office  distinct  from  the  con- 
sulship.   While  his  colleague  M.  Gegauius  Mace- 
rinus  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  Ardea,  Capito- 
linus gained  equal  laurels  at  home  by  acting  as 
mediator  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
with  both  of  whom  he  had  acquired  the  highest 
esteem.    The  extraordinary  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion he  had  shewn  on  all  occasions,  obtained  for 
him  the  sixth  consulship  in  a  a  439,  together 
with  Agrippa  Menenius.    Rome  was  at  that  time 
visited  by  a  famine,  and  when  he  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  appointing  a  dictator  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  dignity  was  offered  him,  but  he 
declined  it  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  recom- 
mending L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  who  was  ac- 
cordingly raised  to  that  dignity.    In  a  c  437,  he 
accompanied  the  dictator  Mam.  Aemilius  Mamer- 
cinus  as  legate  in  his  campaign  against  Fideiuie, 
and  a  few  years  later  he  came  forward  as  a  sup- 
pliant for  the  son  of  the  dictator  Cincinnatus,  who 
was  tried  before  the  comitia,  and  the  prayer  of  the 
aged  Quinctius  procured  his  acquittal.    After  this 
time  we  hear  no  more  of  him.    (Liv.  iL  56 — tiO, 
64,  iii.  2,  &&,  66,&c,iv.  8, 10, 13, 17,  41 ;  Dionys. 
ix.  43,  &c,  57,  61,  xl  63;  Zonar.  vii.  19.) 

2.  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatur,  a 
son  of  No.  1,  was  consul  in  a  c.  421,  together 
with  N.  Fabius  Vibulanus.    (Liv.  iv.  43.) 

3.  T.  Quinctius  T.  p.  T.  n.  Capitolinuh  Par- 
batus,  a  son  of  No.  2,  consular  tribune  in  n.  « . 
405.    (Liv.  iv.  61;  Zonar.  vii.  20.) 

4.  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus,  consular  trbune 
in  a  c.  385,  and  magister  equitum  in  the  same  yeur 
to  the  dictator  Q.  Cornelius  Cossus.  (Liv.  vi.  U.  j 

5.  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolim  s, 
consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  388.  [Cincin-iatu*.] 
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6.  T.  Quixctius  Cincinnati's  Capitolinus, 
consular  tribune  in  a  c  368.    [Cincinnatus.  J 

7  T.  Quinctius  T.  r.  Pbnnuh  Capitolinus 
Crispin  us,  was  appointed  dictator  in  a  c  361,  to 
conduct  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  as  Livy  thinks, 
who  is  supported  by  the  triumphal  fasti,  which 
ascribe  to  him  a  triumph  in  this  year  over  the 
Gauls.  In  the  year  following  he  was  magister 
equitum  to  the  dictator,  Q.  Servilius  Ahala,  who 
likewise  fought  against  the  Gauls.  In  B.  c.  354  he 
was  consul  with  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  and.  in  that 
year  the  Tiburtines  and  Tarquinienses  were  sub- 
dued. In  a  c.  351,  he  was  appointed  consul  a  se- 
second  time,  and  received  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  the  Fali*cans  as  his  province,  but  no  battle 
was  fought,  as  the  Romans  confined  themselves  to 
ravaging  the  country.  (Liv.  viL  9,  11,  18,  22.) 

8.  T.  QuiNcrius  Pbnnus  Capitolinus  Cris- 
pin ua  In  a  c  214,  when  M.  Claudius  Marcellus 
went  to  Rome  to  sue  for  his  third  consulship,  he 
left  Capitolinus  in  Sicily  in  command  of  the  Roman 
fleet  and  camp.  In  a  c.  209,  he  was  elected  prae- 
tor, aud  obtained  Capua  as  his  province.  The  year 
after,  a  c.  208,  he  was  elected  consul  together  with 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  and  both  consuls  were 
commissioned  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Hannibal 
in  Italy.  In  a  battle  which  was  fought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tare n turn,  Capitolinus  was  se- 
verely wounded  and  retreated.  He  was  after  war-in 
carried  to  Capua  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  at  the  close  of  the  year,  after  having  pro- 
claimed T.  Manlius  Torquatus  dictator.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  39,  xxvii.  6,  7, 21, 27, 28,  33 ;  Polyb.  x.  32.) 

9.  T.  Quinctu'8  T.  r.  Pbnnus  Capitolinus 
Crispinus,  consul  in  a  c.  9.  (Fast  Cap.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  P.  SE'XTIUS,  surnamed 
VATICAN  US,  was  consul  in  a  u  J52  with  T. 
Mencaius  Agrippa  In  this  year  the  ambassadors 
who  had  been  sent  to  Athens  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  its  laws  and  institutions,  returned  to 
Rome,  and  in  the  year  following  P.  Scxtius  was 
one  of  the  decemvirs  appointed  to  draw  up  a  new 
code  of  laws.  Festus  ($.  v.  peculatui)  mentions  a 
lex  multaticia  which  was  carried  by  P.  Sextiusand 
bis  colleague  during  their  consulship.  (Liv.  iii.  32, 
4c.;  Dion  vs.  x.  54.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  SP.  TARPE'IUS  MON- 
TA'NUS,  consul  in  a  c.  454  with  A.  Aternius 
Varus.  A  lex  de  multae  $acramemlo  which  was 
carried  in  his  consulship,  is  mentioned  by  Festus 
(s.  v.  peculator,  comp.  Cic.  de  He  PuU.  iL  35 ;  Liv. 
iii.  31  ;  Dionys.  x.  48,  50).  After  the  close  of 
their  office  both  consuls  were  accused  by  a  tribune 
of  the  people  for  having  sold  the  booty  which  they 
had  made  in  the  war  against  the  Aequians,  and 
giving  the  proceeds  to  the  aerarium  instead  of  dis- 
tributing it  among  the  soldiers.  Doth  were  con- 
demned notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition  of 
the  senate.  In  a  c.  449,  when  the  Roman  army 
advanced  towards  Rome  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
Virginia,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  Aven- 
tiue,  Sp.  Tarpeius  was  one  of  the  two  ambassadors 
whom  the  senate  sent  to  the  revolted  army  to  re- 
monstrate with  them.  In  the  year  following,  he 
and  A.  Aternius,  though  both  were  patricians,  were 
elected  tribunes  of  the  plebs  by  the  eooptation 
of  the  college  to  support  the  senate  in  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  L.  Trebonius. 
(Liv.  iii.  50,  55.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPRA'RIUS,  a  surname  of  Q.  Caecilius  Mc- 
tellus,  consul  a  c  113.  [MrntLLUs,.] 


CAPRATINA,  a  surname  of  Juno  at  Rome,  M 
which  the  origin  is  related  as  follows  : — When  the 
Roman  state  was  in  a  very  weak  condition,  after 
the  ravages  of  the  Gauls,  the  neighbouring  people 
under  Postumius  Livios  advanced  from  Fidenae 
before  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  demanded  Roman 
women  in  marriage,  threatening  to  destroy  Rome 
completely  unless  their  demand  was  complied  with. 
While  the  Roman  senato  was  yet  deliberating  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done,  a  slave  of  the  name  of 
Tutela  or  Philotis.  offered  to  go  with  her  fellow- 
slaves,  in  the  disguise  of  free  women,  to  the  camp 
of  the  enemy.  The  stratagem  succeeded,  and  when 
the  Latins  in  their  camp,  intoxicated  with  wine, 
had  fallen  asleep,  the  slaves  gave  a  signal  to  the 
Romans  from  a  wild  fig-tree  {t-aprifiats).  The 
Romans  now  broke  forth  from  the  city,  and  de- 
feated the  enemy.  The  senate  rewarded  the 
generosity  of  the  female  slaves  by  restoring  them 
to  freedom,  and  giving  to  each  a  dowry  from  the 
public  treasury.  The  day  on  which  Rome  had 
thus  been  delivered,  the  7th  of  July,  was  called 
nonae  Caprolinae,  and  an  annual  festival  was  cele- 
brated to  Juno  Caprotina  in  all  Latium,  by  free 
women  as  well  as  by  female  slaves,  with  much 
mirth  and  merriment.  The  solemnity  took  place 
under  the  ancient  caprifkus,  and  the  milky  juice 
flowing  from  the  tree  was  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  god  Jess.  ( Macrob.  Sat.  Ill;  Varro,  De  Umj. 
Lot.  vL  18  ;  Pint.  Romul.  29,  Cumil.  33)  [L.S.] 

CAPRK'OLUS,  succeeded  Aurelius  in  the  epis- 
copal see  of  Carthage  in  the  year  430,  at  the  period 
when  all  Africa  was  overrun  and  ravaged  by  the 
Vandals.  The  state  of  the  country  rendering  it 
impossible  to  send  a  regular  deputation  to  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  summoned  in  431  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius,  Ca- 
preolus  despatched  thither  his  deacon  Besula,  with 
an  epistle,  in  which  he  deplores  the  circumstances 
which  compelled  his  absence,  and  denounces  the 
tenets  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Capreolus 
is  believed  to  have  died  before  439,  the  year  in 
which  Carthage  was  stormed  by  the  Vandals. 

We  possess,  1.  EputtAu  ad  Synodum  Eplittina  in, 
written,  as  we  have  seen  above,  in  431.  It  is  ex- 
tant both  in  Greek  and  Latia 

2.  Epidola  de  iota  Christi  Dei  et  HmtUMU 
Perxrna  contra  rrcau  damnatum  Huertrim  Natorii, 
a  long  and  learned  letter,  addressed  to  two  persons 
named  Vi talis  and  Constantius,  or  Tonantius,  who 
had  written  from  Spain  to  consult  Capreolus  con- 
cerning the  controversy  which  was  then  agitating 
the  church.  It  is  contained  in  the  Vurior.  Optuc. 
of  Sirmond,  vol.  L  Paris,  1675,  8vo. 

Both  of  the  above  works,  together  with  the  epis- 
tle of  Vitalis  and  Tonantius  to  Capreolus,  will  be 
found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Putrum  of  Galland,  vol. 
ix.  p.  490. 

3.  A  fragment  in  reply  to  the  letter  addressed  by 
Theodosius  to  Augustin  with  regard  to  the  council 
of  Ephesus,  is  preserved  by  Ferrandus  in  his 
44  Epistola  ad  Pelagium  et  Aualolium,M  and  quoted 
by  Galland. 

4.  Tillemont  believes  Capreolus  to  be  the  author  of 
the  Senna  de  Tampon  liarlurico,  on  the  invasion 
of  Africa  by  the  Vandals,  usually  included  among 
the  works  of  St.  Augustin.  Galland,  UiU.  Patrum. 
vol.  ix.  Piolegg.  p.  31  ;  Schoenemann,  MU.  Pit- 
trutn  LatihoruMy  c  v.  32,  who  enumerates  all  the 
editions.  [W.  R.] 

CAPTA  or  CAPITA,  a  surname  of  the  Minerva 
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on  the  Caelian  hill  at  Rome.  It* 
origin  was  not  known.  Ovid  (Fast,  iii.  837,  4c) 
proposes  various  conjectures  about  it.      [L.  S.] 

C  A  PUS  A,  the  son  of  Oesalces,  who  was  the 
uncle  of  Masinissa.  While  the  latter  was  in 
Spain  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  Carthaginians,  his 
father  Gala  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  so- 
vereignty by  his  brother  Oesalces.  Oesalces 
also  dying  shortly  afterwards,  his  son  Capuss  ob- 
tained the  throne ;  but  as  he  had  not  much  influ- 
ence among  his  people,  one  Mexetulus  laid  claim 
to  the  kingdom,  and  defeated  and  killed  Capusa  in 
battle.    (Liv.  xxix.  29.) 

CAPYS  (KArvs).  1.  A  son  of  A  Mara  cub  and 
Hieromnemone,  and  father  of  Anchiaes.  (Apollod. 
iii.  12.  f  2  ;  Horn.  JL  xx.  239;  Virg.  Aem.  rl 
768  ;  Diod.  iv.  75.) 

2.  One  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas,  from  whom 
the  town  of  Capua  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Virsj.  Aim.  z.  143.)  This  Capys  was  a 
Trojan,  and  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  among  those 
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who  were  of  opinion  that  the  wooden  horse  should 
be  thrown  into  the  water.  (Am.  ii.  33.)  Livy 
(iv.  37)  states,  that  according  to  some  traditions 
the  town  of  Capua,  which  was  previously  called 
Vulturnum,  derived  its  name  from  a  Samnite  chief 
of  the  name  of  Cap  vs.  [L.  S.1 

CAPYS  SI'LV'IUS.  fSavius.] 

CAR  (Kdp),  a  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  king  of 
Megara,  from  whom  the  acropolis  of  this  town  de- 
rived its  name  Caria,  (Paus.  i.  39.  §  4,  40.  §  5.) 
His  tomb  was  shewn  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pause- 
nias,  on  the  road  from  Megara  to  Corinth,  (i.  44. 
|  9.)  Another  mythical  personage  of  the  name  of 
Car,  who  was  a  brother  of  Lydus  and  M/sus,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Cariant, 
is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  (i.  171.)        [L.  S.1 

CARACALLA  or  CARACALLUS.  The 
genealogy  of  this  emperor  and  of  many  other  his- 
torical personages  will  be  readily  understood  from 
the  following  table.  An  account  of  each  individual 
is  given  in  iu  proper  alphabetical 


Julia  Domna  Augusta,  second  wife  of 
L.  Septimius  Be  varus  Augustas. 


i 


~  1 

Julia  Maesva  Augusta,  wife 
of  Julius  Avitus. 

I  


I 

M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 


allied  CARACALLA. 


L.(veL  P.)  Septi- 
mius Oeta  Ait- 


i  

Julia  Socm'.ns  Au- 
gusta, wife  of  Sex. 
Varius 


Julia 


Augusta, 


M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
Augustus,  commonly 
called  Elngubulus. 


M.  Aurelius  Sevcrus 
Alexander 
tus. 


Cwacalla  or  Caracal]  us,  son  of  Septimius  Seve- 
rn* and  his  second  wife  Julia  Domna,  was  born 
at  Lyons  on  the  4th  or  6th  of  April,  a.  d.  188. 
while  his  father  was  governor  of  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis.  The  child  was  originally  called  Bat- 
ffti*M  after  his  maternal  grandfather,  but  when 
Sevcrus  thought  fit  to  declare  himself  the  adopted 
offspring  of  M.  Aurelius,  he  at  the  same  time 
changed  the  name  of  his  boy  to  M.  A ureiius  Anto- 
ninus, a  designation  retained  by  him  ever  after. 
Caraeaila  or  Curaca/lu*,  which  never  appears  on 
medals  or  inscriptions,  was  a  nickname  derived 
from  a  long  tunic  or  great  coat  with  a  hood,  worn 
by  the  Gauls,  which  he  adopted  us  his  favourite 
dress  after  he  became  emperor,  and  introduced  into 
the  army.  These  vestments  found  great  favour, 
especially  among  the  lower  orders,  and  were  known 
as  Antomnianae  CaracaUa*. 

Young  Rassiamis  is  said  to  have  been  remark- 
able in  early  life  for  a  gentle  and  pleasing  address. 
At  this  period  he  was  beloved  alike  by  his  parents 
and  the  people,  and  displayed  no  indication  of  that 
ferocious  temper  which  subsequently  rendered  hhn 
the  scourge  of  the  world.  At  the  age  of  eight  (196) 
be  received  the  title  of  Caesar  and  Princeps  Juven- 
tutis,  in  Maesia,  while  his  father  was  marching 
from  the  East  to  encounter  Albinus,  and  the  year 
following  (197)  he  was  admitted  an  extraordinary 
member  of  the  pontifical  college.  After  the  over- 
throw of  Albinus,  we  find  him  styled  Destinatus 
Iinperator;  and  in  198,  when  ten  years  old,  he 
was  invested  with  the  tribunician  power,  and  cre- 
ated Augustus.  He  accompanied  Sevcrus  in  the 
expedition  against  the  Parthian*,  sharing  his  victo- 


ries and  honours,  put  on  the  manly  gown  at  An- 
tioch  in  201,  entered  upon  his  first  consulship  in 
202,  and,  returning  through  Egypt  to  Rome,  was 
married  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  to  Plautillu, 
daughter  of  Plautianus,  the  praetorian  praefect. 
The  political  events  from  this  date  until  the  death 
of  Severn*,  which  took  place  at  York,  on  the  4th 
of  February,  A.  n.  21 1,  are  given  in  the  hfe  of  that 
prince,  whose  acuteness  and  worldly  knowledge 
were  so  conspicuous,  that  he  could  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  failed  to  fathom  the  real  cha- 
racter of  his  son,  who  assuredly  was  little  of  a  hy- 
pocrite. But,  although  the  youth  was  known  to 
have  tampered  with  the  troops,  and  once,  it  is  said, 
was  detected  in  an  open  attempt  to  assassinate  his 
father,  no  punishment  was  inflicted,  and  parental 
fondness  prevented  the  feeble  old  man  from  taking 
any  steps  which  might  save  the  empire  from  being 
cursed  with  such  a  ruler.  Geta,  however,  was 
named  joint  heir  of  the  throne,  having  \<e*n  pre- 
viously elevated  to  the  rank  of  consul  and  dignified 
with  the  appellations  of  Caesar  and  Augustus. 

The  great  object  of  Caracal  la  was  now  the  de- 
struction of  this  colleague,  towards  whom  he  enter- 
tained the  most  deadly  hatred.  Having  failed  in 
persuading  the  army  to  set  aside  the  claims  of  his 
rival,  he,  on  various  occasions,  sought  his  life  se- 
cretly while  they  were  journeying  from  Britain  to 
Rome  with  the  ashes  of  their  father;  but  these 
treacherous  schemes  were  all  frustrated  by  the  vi- 
gilance of  Geta,  who  was  well  aware  of  his  danger, 
and  fear  of  the  soldiery  prevented  open  violence. 
A  pretended  reconciliation  now  took  place  :  they 
entered  the  city  together,  together  bestowed  a  do- 
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native  on  the  guard*  and  the  people,  and  a  nego- 
tiation  was  commenced  for  a  peaceful  partition  of 
the  empire.  But  the  passions  of  Caracalla  could 
no  longer  be  restrained.  During  an  interview  held 
in  the  chamber  of  Julia,  soldiers,  who  had  been 
craftily  concealed,  rushed  forth  and  stabbed  the 
younger  son  of  the  empress  in  his  mother's  arms, 
while  the  elder  not  only  stood  by  and  encouraged, 
but  with  his  own  hands  assisted  in  completing  the 
deed.  The  murderer  sought  to  appease  the  irri- 
tated troops  by  pic  tending  that  he  had  only  acted 
in  self-defence ;  but  was  eventually  compelled  to 
purchase  their  forbearance  by  distributing  among 
them  the  whole  wealth  accumulated  during  his  fa- 
ther's reign.  The  senate  he  treated  with  well- 
merited  contempt,  and,  feeling  now  secure,  pro- 
ceeded to  glut  his  vengeance  by  massacring  all 
whom  he  suspected  of  having  favoured  the  preten- 
sions or  pitied  the  rate  of  Geta,  whose  name  was 
forthwith  erased  from  the  public  monument*.  The 
number  of  persons  sacrificed  u  said  to  have  amount- 
ed to  twenty  thousand  of  both  sexes,  among  the 
number  of  whom  was  Pnpinianus,  the  celebrated 
jurist.  But  these  crimes  brought  their  own  retri- 
bution. From  this  moment  CaracaUa  seems  never 
to  have  enjoyed  tranquillity  for  a  single  hour. 
Never  were  the  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience  more 
fearfully  displayed.  After  endeavouring  in  vain 
to  banish  remorse  by  indulgence  in  all  the  dissolute 
pleasures  of  Rome,  by  chariot-racing  and  gladiato- 
rial shows  and  wild  beast  hunts,  to  each  of  which 
in  turn  he  devoted  himself  with  frantic  eagerness ; 
after  grinding  the  citizens  to  the  earth  by  taxes 
and  extortions  of  ever}*  description;  and  after  plun- 
dering the  whole  world  to  supply  the  vast  sums 
lavished  on  these  amusements  and  on  his  soldiers, 
he  resolved  if  possible  to  escape  from  himself  by 
change  of  place.  Wandering  with  restless  activity 
from  land  to  land,  he  sought  to  drown  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  past  guilt  by  fresh  enormities.  Gaul, 
Germany,  Dacia,  Thrace,  Asia,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
were  visited  in  succession,  and  were  iu  succession 
the  scene  of  varied  and  complicated  atrocities. 
His  sojourn  at  Alexandria  was  marked  by  a  gene- 
ral slaughter  of  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  avenge 
certain  sarcastic  pleasantries  in  which  they  had  in- 
dulged against  himself  and  his  mother;  and  the 
numbers  of  the  slain  were  so  great,  that  no  one 
ventured  to  make  known  the  amount,  but  orders 
were  given  to  cast  the  bodies  instantly  into  deep 
trenches,  that  the  extent  of  the  calamity  might  be 
more  effectually  concealed.  The  Greeks  now  be- 
lieved that  the  furies  of  his  brother  pursued  him 
with  their  scourges.  It  is  certain  that  his  bodily 
health  became  seriously  affected,  and  his  intellects 
evidently  deranged.  He  was  tormented  by  fearful 
visions,  and  the  spectres  of  his  father  and  the 
murdered  Geta  stood  by  him,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
with  swords  pointed  to  his  bosom.  Believing  him- 
self spell-bound  by  the  incantations  of  his  foes,  he 
had  recourse  to  strange  rites  in  order  to  evoke  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  that  from  them  he  might  seek 
a  remedy  for  his  tortures;  but  it  was  said  that 
none  would  answer  to  his  call  except  the  kindred 
soul  of  Commodus.  At  last,  he  sought  the  aid  of 
the  gods,  whom  he  importuned  by  day  and  night 
with  prayers  and  many  victims;  but  no  deity 
would  vouchsafe  a  word  of  comfort  to  the  fraticide. 

While  in  this  excited  and  unhappy  condition, 
he  demanded  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Artaba- 
naa,  the  Parthian  king ;  but  the  negotiation  having 


been  abruptly  broken  off,  he  suddenly  passed  the 
Euphrates  in  hostile  array.  The  enemy  were  to- 
tally unprepared  to  resist  an  invasion  so  unexpect- 
ed, and  could  offer  no  effectual  resistance.  Meso- 
potamia was  wasted  with  Are  and  sword,  A  r be  la 
was  captured,  and  the  emperor,  after  digging  up  the 
sepulchres  of  the  Parthian  kings  and  scattering  their 
bones,  retumed  to  winter  at  Edesaa.  Having  trea- 
cherously gained  possession  of  the  person  of  Abga- 
rus,  king  of  the  Osroeni,  he  seiaed  upon  his  terri- 
tory, and  took  the  held  in  spring  with  the  intention 
of  carrying  his  arms  beyond  the  Tigris.  His  course 
was  first  directed  towards  Carrhae,  that  he  might 
offer  homage  at  a  celebrated  shrine  of  the  Moon- 
deity  in  that  neighbourhood ;  but  during  the  march 
he  was  assassinated,  at  the  instigation  of  Macrinus, 
the  praetorian  praefect,  by  a  veteran  named  Mar- 
tialis,  on  the  8th  of  April,  2 1 7,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  seventh  of  his  reign. 

The  chronology  of  the  last  years  of  Caracal  La  is 
lull  of  difficulty,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ar- 
range the  different  events  recorded  in  their  proper 
order  with  anything  like  certainty.  We  hear  of 
an  expedition  against  the  Alemanni  and  another 
against  the  Getae.  The  former,  commemorated  by 
the  epithet  Germattieut,  terminated  in  a  purchased 
peace ;  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  partially 
successful.  The  portion  of  Dion  Cassias  which 
refers  to  this  period  consists  of  disjointed  and  im- 
perfect chapters,  between  which  we  can  seldom 
establish  any  connexion.  They  contain,  however, 
much  curious  information,  to  which  considerable 
additions  have  been  made  by  the  fragments  re- 
cently discovered  by  Mai.  Dion  tells  us,  that  after 
death  Caracalla  was  usually  spoken  of  under  the 
insulting  name  of  Tarusdu*,  taken  from  a  gladiator 
remarkable  from  his  short  stature,  ugly  features, 
aud  sanguinary  disposition.  The  historian  himself, 
having  explained  this  term  (lxxviiL  9),  invariably 
employs  it  in  the  subsequent  portions  of  his  work. 

We  must  not  omit  to  observe,  that  Gibbon,  fol- 
lowing Spanheiin  and  Burmann,  ascribes  to  Cara- 
caUa the  important  edict  which  communicated  to 
all  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire  the  name  and 
privilege*  of  Roman  citizens,  while  several  ancient 
authors  attribute  this  document  to  M.  Aurclius. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  M.  Aurelins  was  the 
author  of  a  very  broad  aud  liberal  measure  iu  favour 
of  the  provincials,  clogged,  however,  by  certain 
conditions  and  restrictions  which  were  swept  away 
by  Caracalla,  in  order  that  he  mght  introduce  aa 
uniform  system  of  taxation  and  extort  a  larget 
revenue  in  return  for  a  worthless  privilege. 

(Dion  Cass,  lxxvii.  Ixxviii.;  Herod ian.  iv.;  Spar- 
tian.  Vit.  CaracoJt. ;  AureL  Vict  EpiL  xxL,  Gi«. 
xxi.;  Eutrop.  xxi ;  Grater,  Corp.  Inter,  pp.  exci. 
eclxvii.  ccc.  mIxxxv.  ;  Gibbon,  chap.  vi. ;  Joh.  P. 
Mahneri,  Comm.  de  Marc  Aw.  Aniomno  Const* 
tution.  de  CivitaU  Unixxrto  Orl*  Romano*  data. 
Hall.  1772,  quoted  by  Wenck ;  comp.  Milman's 
Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  281.)  A  coin  of  CaracauVs, 
which  lias  been  accidentally  omitted  here,  is  given 
under  his  brother  Geta.  [W.  R.  ] 

CARA'CTACUS  (or,  as  Dion  Casaius  calls  him, 
Kapdreutos  or  Karapdjcaros),  was  a  king  of  the 
British  tribe  of  the  Silures,  and  by  various  pros- 
perous enterprises  had  raised  himself  above  all  the 
other  British  chiefs.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Romans.  When 
they  made  their  last  attack  upon  him,  he  trans- 
ferred the  war  into  the  country  of  the  Ordo vices, 
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and  there  took  a  position  which  was  as  favourable 
tti  himself  as  it  appeared  detrimental  to  the  Ro- 
mans. When  Caractacus,  in  addition  to  this,  had 
also  fortified  himself  with  artificial  means,  he  ex- 
horted his  men  cither  to  die  or  to  conquer  in  the 
approaching  battle.  The  Roman  proprietor,  I'. 
Ostorius,  who  saw  the  disadvantages  under  which 
the  Romans  were  labouring,  would  not  have  ven- 
tured upon  an  engagement,  had  not  the  courage  of 
his  soldiers  and  officers  demanded  it.  The  superior 
military  skill  of  the  Roman  legions  overcame  all 
the  difficulties,  and  a  splendid  victory  was  gained  : 
the  wife  and  daughters  of  Caractacus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  hi*  brothers  surrendered. 
Caractacus  himself  sought  the  protection  of  Carti- 
mandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes ;  but  she  betrayed 
aim,  and  he  was  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  and 
carried  to  Rome,  A.  n.  51,  after  the  war  in  Britain 
had  lasted  for  nine  years  as  Tacitus  says.  The 
emperor  Claudius  wished  to  exhibit  to  the  people 
this  old  and  formidable  foe  in  his  humiliation,  and 
ordered  Caractacus  and  the  members  of  his  family, 
with  their  clients  and  oruameuU,  to  be  led  in  a 
sort  of  triumph  before  on  assembly  of  the  people 
and  an  array  of  soldiers.  The  emperor  himself  was 
present.  The  relatives  of  Caractacus  walked  by 
his  side  cast  down  with  grief,  and  entreated  the 
mercy  of  the  Romans;  Caractacus  alone  did  nei- 
ther of  these  things,  and  when  he  approached  the 
•eat  of  the  emperor,  he  stopped  and  addressed  him 
in  so  noble  a  manner,  that  Claudius  pardoned  him 
and  his  friends.  They  appear,  however,  not  to 
have  returned  to  Britain,  but  to  have  spent  the 
remainder  of  their  life  in  Italy.  (Tac  Ann.  xii. 
33-38  Hist.  iii.  45  ;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  20.)  [L.  S.] 
CARA'NUS  (Kdparot  or  Kapav6i).  1.  A  He- 
racleid  of  the  family  of  the  Temenidae,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  the  founder  of  the  Argive 
dynasty  in  Macedonia,  about  the  middle  probably 
of  the  eighth  century  B.  c,  since  he  was  brother  to 
Phcidon,  the  Argive  tyrant  The  legend  tells, 
that  he  led  into  Macedonia  a  large  force  of  Greeks, 
and,  following  a  flock  of  goats,  entered  the  town  of 
Edessa  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  and 
a  thick  mist,  unobserved  by  the  inhabitants.  Re- 
membering the  oracle  which  had  desired  him  **  to 
•eck  an  empire  by  the  guidance  of  goats,"  he  fixed 
here  the  seat  of  government,  and  named  the  place 
Aegac  in  commemoration  of  the  miracle.  Herodo- 
tus gives  a  different  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the 
dynasty,  and  his  account  seems  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  Thucydides,  who  speaks  of  Archelaus  I.  as 
the  ninth  king,  and  therefore  docs  not  reckon  Cara- 
nus  and  the  other  two  who  conic  before  l'erdiccasl. 
in  the  lists  of  Dexippus  and  Eusebius.  Muller 
thinks  that  the  two  traditions  are  substantially  the 
same,  the  one  in  Herodotus  being  the  rude  native 
legend,  while  the  other,  of  which  Coranus  is  the 
hero,  was  the  Argive  story ;  and  he  further  sug- 
gests that  Kiparos  is  perhaps  only  another  form  of 
Kolpayos.  (Diod.  Fray  in.  ix.  p.  637,  cd.  Wcss.; 
I'lut.  J  for.  2;  Just.  viL  1,  xxxiii.  2;  Clinton,  Fast. 
ii.  p.  221  ;  Muller,  Dor.  i.  7.  §  15,  App.  i.  §  15, 
and  the  authorities  there  referred  to ;  Herod,  viii. 
137  139;  Thuc.  ii.  100.)  Pausanios,  in  mention- 
ing that  the  Macedonians  never  erected  trophies 
when  victorious,  records  the  national  tradition  by 
which  they  accounted  for  it,  and  which  related, 
that  a  trophy  set  up  by  Coranus,  in  accordance 
with  Argive  custom,  for  a  victory  over  his  neigh- 
bour CissoAs,  was  thrown  down  and  destroyed  by 
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a  lion  from  Olympus ;  whereby,  it  was  said,  the 
king  learnt  that  its  erection  had  been  of  evil  coun- 
sel, as  deepening  the  enmity  of  the  conquered. 
(Paus.  ix.  40.) 

2.  Mentioned  by  Justin  (xi.  2)  as  a  son  of  Phi- 
lip and  a  half-brother  of  Alexander  the  Great  Tho 
latter  suspected  him  of  aiming  at  the  throne,  and 
put  him  to  death  soon  after  his  accession,  n.  c.  336*. 

3.  A  Macedonian  of  the  body  called  ircupn  or 
guards  (comp.  Polyb.  v.  53,  xxxi.  3),  was  one  of 
the  generals  sent  by  Alexander  against  Satiharzane* 
when  he  had  a  second  titno  excited  Aria  to  revolt. 
Caronus  and  his  colleagues  were  successful,  and 
Satibarzanes  was  defeated  and  slain,  in  the  winter 
of  h.  o.  330.  (Arrian,  Anal:  iii.  25, 28  ;  Curt.  vi.  h\ 
§  20,  &c.,  vii.  3.  §  2,  Freinshcim,  ad  /oc.,  vii.  4. 
§  32,  &c  ;  comp.  Diod.  xvii.  81.)  In  b.  c.  32!), 
Caranus  was  appointed,  together  with  Andronia- 
chus  and  Meuedemus,  under  the  command  of  the 
Lycian  Pharnuches,  to  act  against  Spitnmenes,  the 
revolted  satrap  of  Sogdiano.  Their  approach  com- 
pelled him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Maracanda ;  but, 
in  a  battle  which  ensued,  he  defeated  them  with 
the  help  of  a  l>ody  of  Scythian  cavalry,  and  forced 
them  to  fall  back  on  the  river  Polytimetus,  the 
wooded  banks  of  which  promised  shelter.  The 
rashness  however  or  cowardice  of  Caranus  led  him 
to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river  with  the  cavalry 
under  his  command,  and  the  rest  of  the  troops 
plunging  in  after  hiin  in  haste  and  disorder,  they 
were  all  destroyed  bv  the  enemy.  (Arr.  Armk  iv. 
3,  5  ;  comp.  Curt.  vii.  6.  §  24,  7*.  §  31,  &c.)  [  Iv  K.  ] 

CARAU'SIUS,  M.  AURK'LIUS  VALE- 
RIUS. Maximianus  Herculius  having  equipped 
a  naval  force  at  Boulogne  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pressing the  outrages  of  the  Franks  who  cruising 
from  place  to  place  in  their  light  sloopi  wen;  de- 
vastating the  coasts  of  Holland,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
gave  the  command  of  the  armament  to  a  certain 
Carausius,  a  man  of  humble  extraction,  born  in  Me- 
napia,  a  district  between  the  Scheldt  and  Mouse, 
who  had  been  bred  a  pilot  and  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  against  the  Bagaudae. 
CaniUBiuB  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  zeal  and 
energy,  but  after  a  time  his  peculiar  tactics  and 
rapidly  increasing  wealth  gave  ri»e  to  a  suspicion, 
probably  not  ill  founded,  that  he  permitted  tho 
pirates  to  commit  their  ravages  unmolested,  and 
then  watching  for  their  return,  seized  the  ship? 
laden  with  plunder  and  appropriated  to  his  own 
use  the  greater  portion  of  the  spoils  thus  captured. 
Herculius  accordingly  gave  orders  for  his  death, 
but  the  execution  of  this  mandate  was  anticipated 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  intended  victim,  who  having 
crossed  the  channel  with  the  fleet  which  was  de- 
voted to  his  interests,  and  having  succeeded  in 
gaining  over  the  troops  quartered  in  Britain,  estab- 
lished himself  in  that  island  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Augustus.  His  subsequent  measures  were 
cliaracterised  by  the  greatest  vigour  and  prudence. 
A  number  of  new  galleys  was  constructed  with  all 
speed,  alliances  were  formed  with  various  barbarous 
tribes,  who  were  carefully  disciplined  as  sailors,  and 
the  usurper  soon  became  master  of  all  the  western 
seas.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  break 
his  power,  Diocletian  and  Maximianus  found  it 
necessary  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  colleague  in 
the  empire,  an  event  commemorated  by  n  medal 
bearing  as  a  device  three  busts  with  appropriate 
emblems  and  the  legend  caravsivs.  kt.  krathb*, 
svt,  while  on  the  reverse  we  read  the  words  pax. 
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avooo.,  or,  in  some  cases,  i.aktitia.  avgoo.,  or 
hilakitas.  avggg.  On  a  second  coin  wc  find  a 
laurelled  head  with  imp.  c.  caravsivs.  p.  p.  avo., 
and  on  the  rererse  jovi.  xt.  iiercvi.i.  conk,  avg., 
indicating  Jovius  Dioclctinnus  and  Hcrculius  Maxi- 
miuinnus,  and  to  a  third  we  are  indebted  for  the 
name  M.  Alrkliuh  Valerius,  an  appellation 
probably  borrowed  from  his  recently  adopted 
brother.  Thrse  transactions  took  place  about  a.  d. 
287,  and  for  six  years  the  third  Augustus  main- 
tained his  authority  without  dispute ;  but  upon  the 
elevation  of  Constantius  the  efforts  of  the  new 
Caesar  were  at  once  directed  to  the  recoTery  of 
Britain.  Boulogne  fell  after  a  protracted  siege, 
and  Constantius  was  making  active  and  extensive 
preparations  for  a  descent  upon  the  opposite  coast, 
when  Carausius  was  murdered  by  his  chief  officer, 
Allectus.  This  happened  in  293.  Such  are  the 
only  facts  known  to  us  with  regard  to  this  remark- 
able man.  Of  his  private  character  and  domestic 
policy  we  are  unable  to  speak,  for  the  abusive 
epithets  applied  to  him  so  liberally  by  the  panegy- 
rists indicate  nothing  except  the  feelings  entertained 
at  the  imperial  court,  which  could  have  been  of  no 
friendly  description.  (Eutrop.  ix.  21 ;  Aurcl.  Vict. 
Cat*,  xxxix.,  EpiL  xxxix.,  who  calls  this  emperor 
Ckarausio;  Ores.  vii.  25;  Panegyr.  Vet.  U.  12, 


iv.  6—8,  12,  v.  4,  II,  vi.  5,  8,  vii.  9,  viii.  25; 
Oenebrier,  Clliduirc  de  Curausius  pruuvie  pur  tea 
Afrtlailles,  Paris,  4 to.  1740;  Stukely,  MulaUic 
History  of  Caratmut,  London,  4to.  1757-59,  full 
of  the  most  extravagant  conjectures  and  inven- 
tions )  [W.  R.] 


COIN  OP  CARALSIUS. 


CARAVA'NTIUS,  the  brother  of  Dentins, 
king  of  the  lllyrians,  against  whom  the  praetor  L. 
Anicius  Gallus  was  sent  in  b.  c  168.  Caravan- 
tius  fell  into  the  bands  of  Gallus,  and  with  his 
brother  Gcntius  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family 
walked  before  the  chariot  of  Gallus  in  his  triumph 
in  the  following  year.  (Liv.  xliv.  SO,  32,  xlv.  43.) 

CARBO,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family  of  the 
Papiria  gens. 


Stkmua  Carbonum. 


1.  C  Papirius  Carbo,  Pr.  u.  c.  168. 

 !  


2.  C.  Papirius  Carbo, 
Co*.  B.  c  120. 
I 


3.  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo, 
Cos.  a  c  113. 

6.  C.  Papirius  Carbo  Arvina,       7.  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  Cos. 
Trib.  Pleb.  a.  c  90.  a.  c.  85,  84,  82. 


4.  M.  Papirius 
Carbo. 


5.  P.  Papirius 


1  apini 
Carbo. 


1.  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  praetor  in  b.  c.  168, 
when  he  obtained  the  province  of  Sardinia  ;  but 
he  appears  not  to  have  gone  into  his  province,  as 
the  senate  requested  him  to  remain  at  Rome  and 
there  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  cases  between 
citixens  and  peregrini.    (Liv.  xliv.  17,  xlv.  12.) 

2.  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  born  about  b.  c.  164, 
a  son  of  No.  1,  and  a  contemporary  and  friend  of 
the  Gracchi  ;  but  though  he  apparently  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  yet  his  motives 
widely  differed  from  those  of  his  noblo  friend,  and 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  shewed  bow  little 
he  had  acted,  upon  conviction  or  principle,  by  de- 
serting his  former  friends  and  joining  the  ranks  of 
their  enemies.  After  the  death  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus he  was  appointed  his  successor  as  triumvir 
tujrurnm  diridendorum,  and  shortly  after,  in  B.  c. 
131,  he  was  elected  tribune  of  the  people.  During 
the  year  of  his  tribunc&hip  he  brought  forward 
two  new  laws :  1.  Thnt  a  person  should  be  allowed 
to  be  re-elected  to  the  tribuneship  as  often  as 
might  be  thought  advisable  :  this  iuw,  which  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Afri- 
camiB  the  younger,  was  supfiorted  by  C.  Gracchus  ; 
and  2.  A  lex  (uUlUtria,  which  ordained  that  the  peo- 
ple should  in  future  vote  by  ballot  in  the  enactment 
aud  repeal  of  laws.  In  his  tribuneship  he  continued 
to  hold  the  office  of  triumvir  agrorum  dividen- 
dorum.  The  difficulties  connected  with  carrying 
out  the  division  of  land  according  to  the  Sempro- 
nian  agrarian  law  created  many  disturbances  at 
Koine,  and  Scipio  Africanus,  the  champion  of  the 


aristocratical  party,  was  found  one  morning  dead  in 
his  bed.  Among  the  various  suspicions  then  afloat 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  death,  one  was  that  Carbo 
had  murdered  him,  or  at  least  had  had  a  hand  in 
the  deed;  and  this  report  may  not  have  been 
wholly  without  foundation,  if  we  consider  the 
character  of  Carbo.  After  his  tribuneship,  Carbo 
continued  to  act  as  the  friend  and  supporter  of  the 
Gracchi.  Upon  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus,  L. 
Opimius  his  murderer,  who  was  consul  in  B.  c 
121,  put  to  death  a  great  number  of  the  friends  of 
the  Gracchi :  but  at  the  expiration  of  his  consul- 
ship he  was  accused  of  high  treason  by  the  tribune 
Q.  Decius,  and  Carbo,  who  was  now  raised  to  the 
consulship  himself  (b.  c.  120),  suddenly  turned 
round,  and  not  only  undertook  the  defence  of  Opi- 
mius hut  did  not  scruple  to  say,  that  the  murder 
of  C.  Gracchus  had  been  an  act  of  perfect  justice. 
This  inconsistency  drew  upon  him  the  contempt  of 
both  parties,  so  that,  as  Cicero  says,  even  his  re- 
turn to  the  aristocratical  party  could  not  secure 
him  their  protection.  The  aristocracy  could  not 
forget  that  he  was  suspected  of  having  murdered 
Scipio,  and  seem  to  have  been  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity to  crush  him.  In  B.  c.  1 1 9  the  young 
orator  L.  Licinius  Crassus  brought  a  charge  against 
him,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  not  known, 
but  as  Carbo  foresaw  his  condemnation,  he  put  an 
end  to  his  life  by  taking  enntharides.  Vulerius 
Maximus  (iii.  7.  §  6)  states,  that  he  was  sent  into 
exile.  Carbo  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  and  his 
oratorical  powers  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  with  great 
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Praise,  although  lie  otherwise  abomi nates  the  man. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Carbo  was  a  per- 
son of  no  principle,  and  that  he  attached  himself  to 
tlie  party  from  which  he  hoped  to  derive  most  ad- 
vantages. (Liv.  Epit.  59,  01  ;  Appian,  U.  C.  i. 
1 »,  20  ;  VclL  PaU  ii.  4  ;  Cic.  De  A  micU.  25,  De 
U>j.  iii.  16,  Ad  Earn.  ix.  21,  De  Orat.  ii.  2,  2.% 
39,  4(1,  i.  10,  iii.  7,  20,  Brut.  27,  43,  62,  Tuscul. 
J.  3  ;  Tacit.  Oral.  34.) 

3.  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  ton  of  No.  1,  was 
consul  in  b.  c  1 13,  together  with  C.  Caecilius  Me- 
tellus. lie  wa§  according  to  Cicero  (ad  Earn.  ix. 
2 1 )  the  father  of  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  who  was 
thrice  consul  (No.  7],  whereas  this  latter  is  called 
by  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  2G)  a  brother  of  No.  0*. 
This  difficulty  may  be  solved  by  supposing  that 
our  Cn.  Papiriua  Carbo  and  C.  Papirius  Carbo  [  No. 
2 1  were  brothers,  so  that  the  word  /rater  in  Vcl- 
leius  is  equivalent  to  /rater  patruclis  or  cousin. 
(I'erizon.  Animativ.  //«/.  p.  9b'.)  In  his  consul- 
ship the  Cimbrians  advanced  from  Gaul  into  Italy 
and  Illyricura,  and  Carbo,  who  was  sent  against 
them,  was  put  to  flight  with  his  whole  army.  He 
was  afterwards  accused  by  M.  Antonius,  we  know 
not  for  what  reason,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  by  taking  a  solution  of  vitriol  (uiraiiicntuin 
sutoriutii,  Cic.  ad  Earn,  ix.21 ;  Liv.  Epit.  0'3). 

4.  M.  Papirius  Carho,  a  son  of  No.  1,  is  men- 
tioned only  by  Cicero  (ad  Earn.  ix.  21 )  as  having 
tied  from  Sicily. 

5.  P.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  son  of  No.  1,  is  like- 
wise mentioned  only  by  Cicero  («</  Earn.  ix.  21) 
as  haring  been  accused  by  Klaccus  and  condemned. 

6.  C.  Papirius  Caruo,  with  the  surname  Ar- 
vina,  was  a  son  of  No.  2  (Cic  lirut.  62),  and 
throughout  his  life  a  supporter  of  the  aristocracy, 
whence  Cicero  calls  him  the  only  good  citizen  in 
the  whole  family.  He  was  tribune  of  the  people 
in  u.  c  90,  as  we  may  infer  from  Cicero  (Brut. 
89),  though  some  writers  place  his  tribuncship  a 
year  earlier,  and  others  a  year  later.  In  his  tri- 
buncship Carbo  and  his  colleague,  M.  Plautius 
Silvanus,  carried  a  law  (l<je  I'luutui  et  J'apiria), 
according  to  which  n  citizen  of  a  federate  state, 
who  had  his  domicile  in  Italy  at  the  time  the  law 
was  passed,  and  had  sent  in  his  name  to  the  prae- 
tor within  sixty  days  after,  should  have  the  Roman 
franchise.  Carbo  distinguished  himself  greatly  as 
an  orator,  and  though  according  to  Cicero  he  was 
wanting  in  acuteness,  his  speeches  were  always 
weighty  and  carried  with  them  a  high  degree  of 
authority.  We  still  possess  a  fragment  of  one  of 
his  orations  which  he  delivered  in  his  tribuneship, 
and  which  Orelli  (Ouom.  Tull.  ii.  p.  440)  errone- 
ously attributes  to  his  father.  [No.  2.]  In  this 
fragment  (Cic.  Orat.  63)  he  approves  of  the  death 
of  M.  Livius  Drusus  who  had  boon  murdered  the 
year  before,  B.  u  91.  Cicero  expressly  states,  that 
he  was  present  when  the  oration  was  delivered, 
which  shews  incontrovertible* ,  that  it  cannot  belong 
to  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  the  father,  who  died  long 
before  Cicero  was  bom.  He  was  murdered  in  b.l. 
82,  in  the  curia  llostilia,  by  the  praetor  Brutus 
Pamosippus  [Brutus,  No.  19],  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Marian  partv.  (Cic.  pro  Aivh.  4,  lirut. 
62,  90,  Ad  Earn.  ix.  21,  /*  Orat.  iii.  3  ;  SrhrJ. 
lh/>U  n$.  p.  553,  ed.  Orelli  ;  V'eLL  Pat.  ii.  26 ;  Ap- 
pian, It.  C.  i.  88.) 

7.  Cn.  Papirius  Cn.  p.  C.  n.  Carbo,  a  son  of 
No.  3  and  cousin  of  No.  G,  occurs  in  history  for 
the  first  time  in  a.  c.  92,  when  the  consul  Appius 
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Claudius  Pulcher  made  a  report  to  the  senate  about 
his  seditious  proceedings.  (Cic.  De,  Isgy.  iii.  19.) 
He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Marian  party, 
and  in  B.  c  87,  when  C.  Marius  returned  from 
Africa,  he  commanded  one  of  the  four  armies  with 
which  Rome  was  blockaded.  In  B.  c.  86,  when 
L.  Valerius  Klaccus,  the  successor  of  Marius  in  his 
seventh  consulship,  was  killed  in  Asia,  Carbo  w:is 
chosen  by  Cinna  for  his  colleague  for  u.  c.  85. 
These  two  consuls,  who  felt  alarmed  at  the  reports 
of  Sulla's  return,  sent  persons  into  all  parts  of 
Italy  to  raise  money,  soldiers,  and  provisions,  for 
the  anticipated  war,  and  they  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  their  party,  especially  by  the  new  citi- 
zens, whose  rights,  they  said,  were  in  danger,  and 
on  whose  behalf  they  pretended  to  exert  them- 
selves. The  fleet  also  was  restored  to  guard  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  and  in  short  nothing  was  neglected 
to  make  a  vigorous  stand  against  Sulla.  When 
the  latter  wrote  to  the  senate  from  Greece,  thn 
senate  endeavoured  to  stop  the  proceedings  of  the 
consuls  until  an  answer  from  Sulla  had  arrived. 
The  consuls  declared  themselves  ready  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  senate,  but  no  sooner  had  the 
ambassadors  to  Sulla  quitted  Rome,  than  Cinna 
and  Carbo  declared  themselves  consuls  for  the  year 
following,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  go  to 
Rome  to  hold  the  coin  it  ia  for  the  elections.  I^egions 
upon  legions  were  raised  and  transported  across 
the  Adriatic  to  oppose  Sulla ;  but  great  numbers 
of  the  soldiers  began  to  be  discontented  and  refused 
fighting  against  their  fellow-citizens.  A  mutiny 
broke  out,  and  Cinna  was  murdered  by  his  own 
soldiers.  Carbo  now  returned  to  Italy  with  the 
troops  which  had  already  been  carried  across  the 
Adriatic,  but  he  did  not  venture  to  go  to  Rome, 
although  the  tribunes  urged  him  to  come  in  order 
that  a  successor  to  Cinna  might  be  elected.  At 
length,  however,  Carbo  returned  to  Rome,  but  the 
attempts  at  holding  the  comitia  were  frustrated  by 
prodigies,  and  Carbo  remained  sole  consul  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

In  u.  c.  83,  Sulla  arrived  in  Italy.  Carbo,  who 
was  now  proconsul  of  Gaul,  hastened  to  Rome, 
and  there  caused  a  decree  to  be  made,  which  de- 
clared Metellus  and  all  the  senators  who  supported 
Sulla,  to  be  enemies  of  the  republic.  About  the 
same  time  the  capitol  was  burnt  down,  and  there 
was  some  suspicion  of  Carbo  having  set  it  on  fire. 
While  Sulla  and  his  partizans  were  carrying  on 
the  war  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  Carbo  was  elect- 
ed consul  a  third  time  for  the  year  B.  <;.  82, 
together  with  C.  Marius,  the  younger.  Carbo's 
army  was  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  in  the  spring  of 
82  his  legate,  C.  Carrinas,  fought  a  severely  con- 
tested Utile  with  Metellus,  and  was  put  to  flight. 
Carbo  himself,  however,  pursued  MtU-llun,  and 
kept  him  in  a  position  in  which  he  was  unaUe  to 
do  any  thing  ;  hearing  of  the  misfortunes  of  his 
colleague  Marius  at  Praeneste,  he  led  his  troops 
back  to  Ariininuni,  whither  he  was  followed  by 
Pompey.  In  tho  mean  time  Metellus  gained 
another  victory  over  an  army  of  Carbo.  Sulla, 
after  entering  Rome  and  making  some  of  the  most 
necessary  arrangements,  marched  out  himself 
against  Carbo.  la  an  engagement  on  the  river 
Glanis,  several  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  joined 
his  army  a  little  while  before,  deserted  to  Sulla, 
and  Carbo,  either  to  avenge  himself  on  those  who 
remained  with  him,  or  to  set  a  fearful  example, 
ordered  all  of  them  to  be  put  to  death.  At 
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length  a  great  battle  was  fought  at  Cluwum  be- 
tween Carbo  and  Sulla :  it  lasted  for  a  whole  day, 
but  the  victory  was  not  decided.  Pompey  and 
Crassus  were  engaged  against  Carrinas  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Spoletium,  and  when  Carbo 
sent  out  an  army  to  his  relief,  Sulla,  who  was  in- 
formed of  the  route  which  this  army  took,  attacked 
it  from  an  ambuscade  and  killed  nearly  2000  men. 
Carrinas  himself  however  escaped.  Marcius,  who 
was  sent  by  Carbo  to  the  relief  of  Praeneste,  was 
likewise  attacked  from  an  ambuscade  by  Pompey, 
and  lost  many  of  his  men.  His  soldiers,  who  con- 
sidered him  to  bo  the  cause  of  their  defeat,  desert- 
ed him,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cohorts,  with 
which  he  returned  to  Carbo.  Shortly  after  Carbo 
and  Norbanus  made  an  attack  upon  the  camp  of 
Me  tell  us  near  Favcntia,  but  time  and  place  were 
unfavourable  to  them,  and  they  were  defeated : 
about  1 0,000  of  their  men  were  slain,  and  6000 
deserted  to  MetelluB,  so  that  Carbo  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  Arretium  with  about  1000  men. 

The  desertion  and  treachery  in  the  party,  which 
had  hitherto  supported  the  cause  of  Marius,  in- 
creased every  day :  Norbanus  despairing  of  suc- 
cess fled  to  Rhodes,  where  he  put  on  end  to  his 
life  soon  afterwards  ;  and  when  Carbo  found  that 
the  relief  of  Praeneste,  whither  he  had  sent  two 
legions  under  Damasippus,  was  hopeless,  he  too 
resolved  to  quit  Italy,  although  he  had  still  large 
forces  at  his  command,  and  his  generals,  Carrinas, 
Marcius,  and  Damasippus,  were  continuing  the 
war  in  Italy.  Carbo  fled  to  Africa,  After  his 
party  in  Italy  had  been  completely  defeated,  Pom- 
pey wan  sent  against  the  remains  of  it  in  Sicily, 
whither  Carbo  then  repaired.  From  thence  he 
went  to  the  island  of  Cosiyra,  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  emissaries  of  Pompey.  His  com- 
panions were  pnt  to  death  at  once,  but  Carbo  him- 
self was  brought  in  chains  before  Pompey  at  Li- 
lyhaeum,  and  after  a  bitter  invective  against  him, 
Pompey  had  him  executed  and  sent  his  head  to 
Sulla,  B.C.  82.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  69—96;  Liv. 
Ejnl.  79,  83,  88,  89  ;  Plut  SuIL  22,  &c,  Pomp. 
10,  &.c. ;  Cic.  c.  Verr.  L  4,  13;  Pseudo-Ascon. 
in  Verr.  p.  129,  ed.  Orelli  ;  Cic.  ad  Fain,  it  21  ; 
Eutrop.  v.  8,  9  ;  Oros.  v.  20  ;  Zonar.  x.  1.) 

8.  Papiru's  Caruo,  a  son  of  Rubria,  who  is 
mentioned  only  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  ix.  21),  and 
is  ironically  called  there  a  friend  of  Cicero.  Who 
he  was  is  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

CARCI'NUS,  the  father  of  Agathocles.  [Aga- 

TIIOCI.KS.] 

CARCINUS  (KapKt'vot).  1.  Suidas  mentions 
three  distinct  poets  of  this  name.  The  first  he 
calls  a  native  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily  ;  the  second 
an  Athenian,  and  son  of  Theodectcs  or  Xenocles; 
and  the  third  simply  an  Attic  poet  The  first  of 
these  poets  is  not  mentioned  any  where  else,  and 
his  existence  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  investi- 
gations of  Meineke  on  the  poets  of  the  name  Car- 
cinus  have  shewn  incontrovertible  that  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  two  tragic  poets  of  this  name, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Athens.  The  first, 
or  elder  one,  who  was  a  very  skilful  scenic  dancer 
(Athen.  i.  p.  22),  is  occasionally  alluded  to  by 
Aristophanes  (Nub.  1263,  Pax,  794,  with  the 
Schol.j;  but  his  dramas,  of  which  no  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us,  seem  to  have  perished  at 
an  early  time. 

The  younger  Carcinus  was  a  son  cither  of  Theo- 
d'vtes  or  of  Xenocles:  and  if  the  latter  statement 


be  true,  he  is  a  grandson  of  Carcinus  the  elder. 
(Comp.  Harpocrat.  s.  r.  Kapnlyos.)  He  is  in  all 
probability  the  same  as  the  one  who  spent  a  great 
part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  II.  at 
Syracuse.  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  ii.  7.)  This  supposition 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  Suidas,  according  to 
whom  Carcinus  the  son  of  Xenocles  lived  about 
u.  c.  380 ;  for  Dionysius  was  expelled  from  Syra- 
cuse in  ii.  c.  356.  (Comp.  Diod.  v.  5,  where  Wes- 
seling  is  thinking  of  the  fictitious  Carcinus  of  Agri- 
gentum.) The  tragedies  which  are  referred  to  by 
the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Carcinus,  probably 
all  belong  to  the  younger  Carcinus.  Suidas  attributes 
to  him  160  tragedies,  but  we  possess  the  titles  and 
fragments  of  nine  only  and  some  fragments  of  uncer- 
tain dramas.  The  following  titles  are  known  :  Alope 
(AristoL  Ethic.  Nicom.  vii.  7),  Achilles  (Athen.  v. 
p.  189),  Thycstes  (AristoL  Port.  16),  Semelc 
(Athen.  xiii.  p.  559),  Amphiaraus  (Aristot.  Poet. 
17),  Medeia  (AristoL  Rket.  ii.  23),  Oedipus  (Aris- 
tot Met.  iii.  15),  Tercus  (Stobaeus,  Srrm.  ciii.  3), 
and  Orestes.  (Phot.  Lex.  p.  132.)  As  regards  the 
character  of  the  poems  of  Carcinus,  it  is  usually 
inferred,  from  the  phrase  Kapitirov  von^ioTa,  used 
to  designate  obscure  poetry  (Phot.  Lex.  a.  r.),  and 
is  also  attested  by  other  authorities  (Athen.  viii. 
p.  351),  that  the  style  of  Carcinus  was  of  a  studied 
obscurity ;  though  in  the  fragments  extant  we  can 
scarcely  pereeive  any  trace  of  this  obscurity,  and 
their  style  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of 
Euripides.  .  (Meineke,  Hid.  Crit.  com.  Grace,  p. 
505,  &c.) 

2.  Of  Naupactus,  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (x. 
38.  §  6)  among  the  cyclic  poets ;  and  Charon  of 
Lampsacus  before  whose  time  Carcinus  must  have 
lived,  attributed  to  him  the  epic  poem  Nawroxr»a, 
which  all  others  ascribed  to  a  Milesian  poet. 

3.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  who  is  referred  to  by 
Alexander  (/As  Fig.  Did.),  but  of  whom  nothing 
further  is  known.  [L.  S.] 

CA'RCI  US,  the  commander  of  a  portion  of  th« 
fleet  of  Octavianus  in  the  war  against  SexL  Pom- 
peius,  a.  c.  36.    (Appian,  D.  C.  v.  1 1 1.)    [L.  S.) 

CA'RDEA,  a  Roman  divinity  presiding  over 
and  protecting  the  hinges  of  doors  (cartio).  What 
Ovid  (Fiut.  vi.  10 1,  Ace.)  relates  of  Carna  belongs 
to  Cardca :  the  poet  seems,  in  fact,  in  that 
passage  to  confound  three  distinct  divinities — 
Carna,  Cardea,  and  Crane,  the  last  of  whom  he 
declares  to  be  merely  an  ancient  form  of  Carna. 
Cardea  was  beloved  "by  Janus,  and  after  yielding 
to  his  embraces,  the  god  rewarded  her  by  giving 
her  the  protection  of  the  hinges  of  doors,  and  the 
power  of  preventing  evil  daemons  from  entering 
houses.  She  especially  protected  little  children  in 
their  cradles  against  formidable  night-birds,  which 
witches  used  to  metamorphose  themselves  into,  and 
thus  to  attack  children  by  night  time,  tearing  them 
from  their  cradles  and  sucking  the  blood  out  of 
them.  Cardea  exercised  this  power  by  means  of 
white  thorn  and  other  magic  substances,  and  is 
said  to  have  done  so  first  in  the  case  of  Procas,  prince 
of  Alba.    (Tertull.  dc  Cor.  1 3.)  [L.  S.] 

CARDIA'N  US  HIERO'NYMUS.  [Hikro 

NYWl'S.] 

CARE'NES  or  CARRHE'N ES,  a  general  of 
the  Parthians  who  was  defeated  in  a  battle  with 
Gotarzesin  A.n.  49.  (TncAnn.  xii.  12-14.)  [L.S.J 

D.  CARFULE'NUS,  called  Corsuleius  by  Ap- 
pian, served  under  Julius  Caesar  in  tho  Alexan- 
drine war  (b.  c  47),  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as 
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a  roan  of  great  iriliUiry  skilL  (HirU  U.  Alex.  31.) 
He  waa  tribune  of  the  plebs  at  the  time  of  Cae- 
sar's death  (u.  c  44) ;  and  as  he  wiu  a  supporter 
of  the  aristocrat  ic;d  pnrty,  and  an  opponent  of  An- 
tony, waa  excluded  from  the  senate  by  the  latter 
on  the  28th  of  November.  (Cic  Pkiiipp.  iii.  9.) 
[Ti.  Canutiits.]  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
war  against  Antony  in  the  following  year,  and  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Mutina,  in  which  Antony  was  de- 
feated. (Appian,  Ii.  C.  iii.  66,  &c;  Cic  ad  Fam. 
x.  33,  xt.  4.) 

CARl'NAS.  [Carrinas.] 

CARI'NUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS,  the  elder  of 
the  two  sons  of  Cams.  Upon  the  departure  of  his 
father  for  the  Persian  war  (a.  d.  282),  he  was  ap- 
pointed supreme  governor  of  all  the  Western  pro- 
vinces, and  received  the  titles  of  Caesar  and  Im- 
perator.  After  the  death  of  Carus  in  283,  he 
assumed  the  purple  conjointly  with  his  brother, 
and  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  untimely 
fall-  of  Nuroerianus  and  the  elevation  of  Diocletian 
to  the  throne  by  the  array  of  Asia,  he  set  forth  in 
all  haste  from  Oaul  to  encounter  his  rival.  The 
opposing  hosts  met  in  Mnesia,  several  engagement!) 
followed,  and  at  length  a  decisive  battle  was  fought 
near  Margum,  in  which  Carinus  gained  the  vic- 
tory, but,  in  the  moment  of  triumph,  was  slain 
by  some  of  his  own  officers,  whose  honour  he  had 
wounded  in  the  course  of  his  profligate  indulgences. 
Historians  agree  in  painting  the  character  of  this 
emperor  in  the  darkest  colours.  When  roused  he 
was  unquestionably  not  deficient  in  valour  and 
military  skill,  as  was  proved  by  the  vigour  with 
which  he  repressed  certain  seditious  movements  in 
Oaul,  and  by  the  successful  conduct  of  his  last 
campaign.  But  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
short  career  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  most  brutal  passions,  nnd  never  scrupled 
at  any  act  of  oppression  or  cruelty.  State  affairs 
were  totally  neglected— the  most  upright  of  those 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded  were  banished  or  put 
to  death,  and  the  highest  offices  bestowed  upon 
degraded  ministers  of  his  pleasures.  Nine  wives 
were  wedded  and  repudiated  in  quick  succession, 
and  the  palace,  filled  with  a  throng  of  players, 
dancers,  harlots,  and  panders,  presented  a  constant 
scene  of  riot  nnd  intemperance.  It  was  bitterly 
observed,  that  in  this  prince  the  sensual  enormities 
of  Elagabalus  were  seen  combined  with  the  cold 
ferocity  of  Domitinn.  His  only  claims  upon  tho 
affection  of  the  populace  consisted  in  the  prodigal 
magnificence  displayed  in  the  celebration  of  games 
in  honour  of  his  brother  and  himself.  These  ap- 
pear to  have  transcended  in  fantastic  splendour  all 
previous  exhibitions,  and  the  details  transmitted 
to  us  by  Vopiscus  are  of  a  most  strange  and  mar- 
vellous description. 

Chmnologers  are  at  variance  with  regard  to  the 
precise  date  of  the  death  of  Carinus.  Eckhel  seems 
inclined  to  fix  it  at  the  close  of  the  year  284,  but  it 
i*  generally  referred  to  tho  May  following.  (Vopisc 
Carta. ;  Aurel.  Vict  Car*.  xxxviiL,  Epil.  xxxviii. ; 
Zonar.  xii.  30;  Eutrop.  ix.  12.)  [W.  R.] 
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T.  CARI'SIUS,  defeated  the  Astures  in  Spain, 
and  took  their  chief  town,  Lancia,  about  D.  c  25  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  cruelty  and  insolence  of 
Carisius,  the  Astures  took  up  arms  again  in  B.  c. 
22.  (Floras,  iv.  12.  §  55,  &c. ;  Oros.  vi.  21  ; 
Dion  Cass.  liii.  25,  hv.  5.)  There  are  several 
coins  bearing  the  name  of  Carisius  upon  them,  two 
specimens  of  which  arc  given  below.  The  former 
has  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  a  woman,  and  on 
the  reverse  a  sphinx,  with  the  inscription  T.  Ca- 
Risivs  III.  Vir:  the  latter  lias  on  the  obverse 


the  head  of  Augustus,  with  the  inscription  Imp. 
Caiaar  Avovst.,  and  on  the  reverse  the  gate 
of  a  city,  over  which  is  inscribed  Imirita,  nnd 
around  it  the  words  P.  Carisivs  Leo.  Propr. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  former  coin  except  the 


pracnoraen  Titui  to  identify  it  with  the  subject  of 
this  article ;  but  the  latter  one  would  appear  to 
have  been  struck  by  the  conqueror  of  the  Astures, 
and  perhaps  Dion  Castius  has  made  a  mistake  in 
calling  him  Titus.  The  word  Imirita,  which 
is  niio  written  Embrita  and  Iimurita  on  some 
of  the  coins,  seems  to  refer  to  the  fact  mentioned 
by  Dion  Cassius  (liii.  26),  that  after  the  conquest 
of  the  Can  tab  ri  and  Astures,  Augustus  dismissed 
many  of  his  soldiers  who  had  served  their  time 
{emeriti),  and  assigned  them  a  town  in  Lusitania, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Augusta  Emeriia. 
(Eckhel,  v.  p.  162,  Ac) 

CA'RIUS  (Kdpwi),  the  Carian,  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  under  which  he  hod  a  temple  at  Mylassa  in 
Can  a,  which  belonged  to  the  Carians,  Lydians, 
and  Mysians  in  common,  as  they  were  believed  to 
be  brother  nations.  (Herod,  i.  171,  v.  66  ;  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  659.)  In  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  Zeus  was 
likewise  worshipped  under  this  name.  (Phot. 
Lex.  a  v.)  [L.  S.] 

CARMA'NOR  (Ko^rfrwp),  a  Cretan  of  Tarrha, 
father  of  Eubulns  and  Chrysothemis.  He  was 
said  to  have  received  and  purified  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  after  they  had  slain  the  monster  Python, 
and  it  was  in  the  bouse  of  Carmanor  that  Apollo 
formed  his  connexion  with  the  nymph  Acacallis. 
(Paus.  ii.  7.  §  7,  30.  §  3,  x.  16.  §  2,  7.  §  2; 
comp.  Muller,  Dor.  ii.  1.  §  5,  8.  §  11.)      [L.  S.] 

CARME  (Kdpftn),  a  daughter  of  Eubulus,  who 
became  by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Dritomartis.  ( Paus. 
ii.  30.  §  2.)  Antoninus  Liberalis  (40)  describes 
her  as  a  grand- daughter  of  Agenor,  and  daughter 
of  Phoenix.  [L.  S.] 

CARMENTA,  CARMEN  AE,  CARMENTIS. 
[Cambnac] 

CARNA  or  CARNEA,  a  Roman  divinity, 
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whose  name  is  probably  connected  with  «iro, 
Besh,  for  she  was  regarded  as  the  protector  of  the 
physical  well-being  of  man.  It  was  especially  the 
chief  organs  of  the  human  body,  without  which 
man  cannot  exist,  such  as  the  heart,  the  lungs, 
and  the  liver,  that  were  recommended  to  her  pro- 
tection. Junius  Unit  us,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
commonwealth,  was  believed  to  have  dedicated  to 
her  a  sanctuary  on  the  Caelian  hill,  and  a  festival 
was  celebrated  to  her  on  the  first  of  June,  which 
day  was  called  fahmriae  crj/eWae,  from  beans 
(/abac)  and  bacon  being  offered  to  her.  (Macrob. 
Sat.  L  12;  Varro,  ap.  Nonium,  s.  r.  Mactare ; 
Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  101,  &c,  who  however  confounds 
Oartlett  with  Carna.)  [L.  S.J 

CARNE'ADES  (K^nwttur).  1.  The  son  of 
Epicomus  or  Philocomus,  was  born  at  Cyrene  about 
the  year  u.  c.  213.  He  went  early  to  Athens, 
and  attended  the  lectures  of  the  Stoics,  and  learnt 
there  logic  from  Diogenes.  His  opinions,  how- 
ever, on  philosophical  subjects  differed  from  those  ' 
of  his  master,  and  he  was  fond  of  telling  him,  uif 
I  reason  right,  I  am  satisfied ;  if  wrong,  give 
back  the  mina,"  which  was  the  fee  for  the  logic 
lectures.  He  was  six  years  old  when  Chrysippus 
died,  and  never  had  any  personal  intercourse  with 
him ;  but  he  deeply  studied  his  works,  and  exerted 
all  the  energy  of  a  very  acute  and  original  mind  in 
their  refutation.  To  this  exercise  he  attributed  his 
own  eminence,  and  often  repeated  the  words 

F.i  fifj  ydp  $v  XpvfftinroSi  oi)k  Av  iyd. 

He  attached  himself  as  a  zealous  partizan  to  the 
Academy,  which  had  suffered  severely  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Stoics ;  and  on  the  death  of  Hcgesi- 
nua.  he  was  chosen  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of 
Academy,  and  was  the  fourth  in  succession  from 
Arcesilaus.  His  great  eloquence  and  skill  in  argu- 
ment revived  the  glories  of  his  school ;  and,  defend- 
ing himself  in  tho  negative  vacancy  of  asserting 
nothing  (not  even  that  nothing  can  be  asserted), 
carried  on  a  vigorous  war  against  every  position 
that  had  been  maintained  by  other  sects. 

In  the  year  a.  c.  155,  when  he  was  fifty-eight 
yenrn  old,  he  was  chosen  with  Diogenes  the  Stoic 
and  Critolaus  the  Peripatetic  to  go  as  ambassador 
to  Home  to  deprecate  the  fine  of  500  talents  which 
had  been  imposed  on  the  Athenians  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Oropus.  During  his  stay  at  Rome,  he  at- 
tracted great  notice  from  his  eloquent  declamations 
on  philosophical  subjects,  and  it  was  here  that,  in 
the  presence  of  Cato  the  Elder,  he  delivered  his 
famous  orations  on  Justice.  The  first  oration  was 
in  commendation  of  the  virtue,  and  the  next  day 
the  second  was  delivered,  in  which  all  the  argu- 
ments of  the  first  were  answered,  and  justice  was 
proved  to  bo  not  a  virtue,  but  a  mere  matter  of 
compact  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  society.  The 
honest  mind  of  Cato  was  shocked  at  this,  and  he 
moved  the  senate  to  send  the  philosopher  home  to 
his  school,  and  save  the  Roman  youth  from  his 
demoralizing  doctrines. 

Carneadcs  lived  twenty-seven  years  after  this  at 
Athens,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
five,  or  (according  to  Cicero)  90,  u.  c  1*29.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  unwearied  industry.  He 
was  so  engrossed  in  his  studies  that  he  let  his  hair 
and  nails  grow  to  an  immoderate  length,  and  was 
so  absent  at  his  own  table  (for  he  would  never 
dine  out),  that  his  servant  and  concubine,  Melissa, 
waa  constantly  obliged  to  feed  him.     In  his  old 
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age,  he  suffered  from  cataract  in  his  eyes,  which 
he  bore  with  great  impatience,  and  was  so  little 
resigned  to  the  decay  of  nature,  that  he  used  to 
ask  angrily,  if  this  was  the  way  in  which  nature 
undid  what  she  had  done,  and  sometimes  expressed 
a  wish  to  poison  himself. 

Camcades  left  no  writings,  and  all  that  is  known 
of  his  lectures  is  derived  from  his  intimate  friend 
and  pupil,  Clcitomachus ;  but  so  true  was  he  to  his 
own  principles  of  witholding  assent,  that  Clcitoma- 
chus confesses  he  never  could  ascertain  what  his 
master  really  thought  on  any  subject.  He,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  defended  atheism,  and  con- 
sistently enough  to  have  denied  that  the  world 
was  the  result  of  anything  but  chance.  In  ethics, 
which  more  particularly  were  the  subject  of  his 
long  and  laborious  study,  he  seems  to  have  denied 
tho  conformity  of  the  moral  ideas  with  nature. 
This  he  particularly  insisted  on  in  the  second  ora- 
tion on  Justice,  in  which  he  manifestly  wished  to 
convey  his  own  notions  on  the  subject;  and  he 
there  maintains  that  ideas  of  justice  are  not  deriv- 
ed from  nature,  but  that  they  arc  purely  artificial 
for  purposes  of  expediency. 

All  this,  however,  was  nothing  but  the  special 
application  of  his  general  theory,  that  man  did  not 
possess,  and  never  could  possess,  any  criterion  of 
truth. 

Camcades  argued  that,  if  there  were  a  criterion, 
it  must  exist  either  in  reason  (\6yos),  or  sensation 
(ata9r)(rii),  or  conception  (<f>ayracrla).  But  then 
reason  itself  depends  on  conception,  and  this  again 
onBcnsation  ;  and  we  have  no  means  of  judging  whe- 
ther our  sensations  are  true  or  false,  whether  they 
correspond  to  the  objects  that  produce  them,  or 
carry  wrong  impressions  to  the  mind,  producing  false 
conceptions  and  ideas,  and  leading  reason  also  into 
error.  Therefore  sensation,  conception,  and  reason, 
are  alike  disqualified  for  being  the  criterion  of  truth. 

But  after  all,  man  must  live  and  act,  and  must 
have  some  rule  of  practical  life ;  therefore,  although 
it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  anything  as  absolutely 
true,  we  may  yet  establish  probabilities  of  various 
degrees.  For,  although  we  cannot  say  that  any 
given  conception  or  sensation  is  in  itself  true,  yet 
some  sensations  appear  to  us  more  true  than  others, 
and  we  must  be  guided  by  that  which  seems  the 
most  true.  Again,  sensations  arc  not  single,  but 
generally  combined  with  others,  which  cither  confirm 
or  contradict  them  ;  and  the  greater  this  combina- 
tion the  greater  is  the  probability  of  that  being 
true  which  the  rest  combine  to  confirm ;  and  the 
case  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  conceptions, 
each  in  themselves  apparently  most  true,  should 
combine  to  affirm  that  which  also  in  itself  appears 
most  true,  would  present  to  Carneadcs  the  highest 
probability,  and  his  nearest  approach  to  truth. 

But  practical  life  needed  no  such  rule  as  this, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  system  more  barren 
of  all  help  to  man  than  that  of  Camcades.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  probable  that  he  aspired  to  any  such 
designs  of  benefiting  mankind,  or  to  anything  be- 
yond his  own  celebrity  as  an  acute  reasouer  and 
an  eloquent  speaker.  As  such  he  represented  the 
spirit  of  an  a^e  when  philosophy  was  fast  losing 
the  earnest  and  serious  spirit  of  the  earlier  schools, 
and  was  degenerating  to  mere  purposes  of  rhetori- 
cal display.  (Diog.  I-ae'rt.  iv.  G2 — GC  ;  Orelli, 
Onom.  Tull.  ii.  p.  130,  &c,  where  are  given  all  the 
passages  of  Cicero,  in  which  Camcades  is  men- 
tioned ;  Sextus  Empiricus,  Adv.  Math.  vii.  1.59, 
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Ac  ;  Ritter,  GaeL  Phil.  xi.  G  ;  Bracker,  Hid.  Phil. 
j.  p.  759,  Ac,  vi.  p.  2.'57,  Ac) 

2.  An  Athenian  philosopher  and  a  diaciple  of 
Anaxagoras.  (Siiidos,  t.  c.  Kapp*d&r)$.) 

3.  A  Cynic  philosopher  in  the  time  of  Apollonius 
Tyanaeus.   ( E  unapius,  Ptoochi.) 

4.  A  bad  elegiac  poet  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (iv.  66).  [A.  G.J 

CARNEIUS  (Kapwibj),  a  surname  of  Apollo 
nnder  which  he  was  worshipped  in  various  parts 
of  Greece,  especially  in  Peloponnesus,  as  at  Sparta 
and  Sicyon,  and  also  in  There,  Cvrene,  and  Magna 
Groecio.  (Paus,  iii.  13.  §  2,* Ac,  ii.  10.  §2, 
11.  §  2;  Pind.  Pyth.  v.  106;  Pint  Sympot.  viii. 
1  ;  Paus.  iiL  24.  §  5,  iv.  31.  §  1,  33.  $  5.)  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  explained  in  different  ways. 
Some  derived  it  from  Camus,  an  Acarnanian  sooth- 
sayer, whose  murder  by  Hippo tes  provoked  Apollo 
to  send  a  plague  into  the  army  of  Hippotcs  while 
he  was  on  his  march  to  Peloponnesus.  Apollo 
was  afterwards  propitiated  by  the  introduction  of 
the  worship  of  Apollo  Caraeius.  (Paus.  iii.  13. 
§  3;  Schol.  ad  Theocrit.  v.  83.)  Others  believed 
that  Apollo  was  thus  called  from  bis  favourite 
Carnus  or  Carncius  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Europa, 
whom  Leto  and  Apollo  had  brought  up.  (Paus. 
/.  c.  ;  Hesych.  ».  ».  Kapvttot.)  Several  other 
attempts  to  explain  the  name  arc  given  in  Pausa- 
niiis  and  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  worship  of  the  Carneian  Apollo 
was  very  ancient,  and  was  probably  established  in 
Peloponnesus  even  before  the  Dorian  conquest 
Respecting  the  festival  of  the  Conieia  see  Did.  of 
Ant.  t.  r.  Kapvua.  [I*  S.J 

CARNEIUS  (Kaprstoj),  a  Cynic  philosopher, 
who  is  surnamed  Cynulcus  (KuyovKicos),  that  is, 
the  leader  of  dogs  or  Cynics,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  leader  and  teacher  of  Cynic  philosophers.  He 
was  a  native  of  Megara,  but  nothing  further  is 
known  of  him.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  156.)       [L.  S.J 

CAKNU'LIUS,  was  accused,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  of  some  crime  not  now  known,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life  to  escape  the  cruel  tortures 
indicted  by  Tiberius  upon  other  victims.  When 
Tiberius  heard  of  his  death,  he  was  grieved  nt 
losing  an  opportunity  of  killing  a  man  in  his  own 
way,  and  exclaimed  Carnulitu  me  evutit.  (Suet, 
m.  61.)  IL.S.J 

CARPATHIUS,  JOANNES  ('I«<W  Kap- 
*o0toj),  a  bishop  of  the  island  of  Carpathos,  of  un- 
certain date.  At  the  request  of  the  monks  of  India 
he  wrote  to  them  a  consolatory  work  in  1 00  chap- 
ters entitled  *pis  rout  M  -Hji  'Mtaj  wporpi^atnas 
Hovaxofo  wapeuc\rrruc6r.  (Phot  Cod  201.)  This 
work  is  still  extant,  and  a  Latin  translation  of  it 
by  J.  Pontanus  is  printed  at  the  end  of  his  "Diop- 
tre* Philippi  Solitarii,"  Ingolstadt,  1654,  4to., 
and  in  the  **  Bibliotheca  Patnim,"  xii.  p.  635,  Ac, 
The  Greek  original,  as  well  as  some  other  ascetic 
works  of  his,  are  still  extant  in  MS.  (Fabric. 
DM.  (inuv.  x.  p.  7.*{8,  Ac,  xi.  p.  173.)  [L.  S.] 
CARPA'THIlS  P1IILO.  [Philu] 
CARPH Y'LLIDES  (Ko^AAioTji),  a  Greek 
poet  of  whom  there  are  extant  two  elegant  epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (vii.  260,  ix.  52.) 
The  name  of  the  author  of  the  second  epigram  is 
sometimes  written  Carpyllidcs;  but  whether  this 
is  a  mere  mistake,  or  whether  Carpyllides  is  a  dif- 
ferent person  from  Carphyllides,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. [L.  S.J 
L.  CARPINATIUS,  the  pro-magister  or  de- 


puty-manager of  the  company  of  poblicani,  who 
farmed  the  icriptura  (see  Diet  of  Ant.  j.  r.)  in 
Sicily  during  the  government  of  Verres,  with  whom 
he  was  very  intimate.  He  is  called  by  Cicero  a 
second  Timarchides,  who  was  one  of  the  chief 
agents  of  Verres  in  his  robberies  and  oppressions. 
(Cic  Verr.  70,  76,  iiL  71.) 

CA'RPIO,  an  architect  who,  in  company  with 
Ictinus,  wrote  a  book  concerning  the  Parthenon. 
(Vitr.  vii.  praef.  12.)  [W.  I.] 

CARPO'PHORI  (Kapwo<p4poi),the  fruitbearers, 
a  surname  of  Demeter  and  Cora,  under  which  they 
were  worshipped  at  Tegea.  (Paus.  viii.  53.  §  3.) 
Demeter  Carpophores  appears  to  have  been  wor- 
shipped in  Poros  also.  (Ross,  lieiten  uuf  den 
GriecA.  W«,  i.  p.  49.)  [L.  S.J 

CARRHE'NES.  [Carrenb*.] 

CARRI'NAS  or  CARI'NAS,  the  name  of  a 
Roman  family,  but  the  gens  to  which  it  belonged 
is  nowhere  mentioned  :  Havercamp  ( 77«a.  Afirrell. 
p.  497)  supposes  it  to  be  a  cognomen  of  the  Albia 
gens. 

1.  C.  Carrinas,  is  mentioned  first  as  the  com- 
mander of  a  detachment  of  the  Marian  party,  with 
which  he  attacked  Pompcy,  who  was  levying 
troops  in  Picenum  to  strengthen  the  forces  of 
Sulla  in  a.  c.  83,  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
Italy.  In  the  year  after,  B.  c.  82,  Carrinas  was 
legate  of  tho  consul  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  [Carbo, 
No.  7.J,  and  fought  a  battle  on  the  river  Aesis,  in 
Uinbria,  against  Metellus,  in  which  however  he  w  as 
beaten,  lie  was  attacked  soon  after  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Spoletium,  by  Pompey  and  CrasMi% 
two  of  Sulla's  generals,  and  aft«T  a  loss  of  nearly 
3000  men,  he  was  besieged  by  the  enemy,  but 
found  means  to  escape  during  a  dark  and  stormy 
night  After  Carbo  had  quitted  Italy,  Carrinas 
and  Marcius  continued  to  command  two  legions  ; 
and  after  joining  Damasippus  and  tho  Samnite*, 
who  were  still  in  arms,  they  marched  towards  the 
passes  of  Praeneste,  hoping  to  force  their  way 
through  them  and  relieve  Marius,  who  was  stiil 
besieged  in  that  town.  Rut  when  this  attempt 
failed,  they  set  out  against  Rome,  which  they 
hoped  to  conquer  without  difficult}*,  on  account  of 
its  want  of  provisions.  They  encamped  iu  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alba.  Sulla,  however,  hastened 
after  them,  and  pitched  his  camp  near  the  Colline 
gate.  A  fearful  battle  was  fought  here,  which 
began  in  the  evening  and  lasted  the  whole  night 
until  at  last  Sulla  took  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
Carrinas  and  the  other  leaders  took  to  night  but 
he  and  Marcius  were  overtaken,  and  put  to  death 
by  command  of  Sulla.  Their  heads  were  cut  off 
and  sent  to  Praencstc,  where  they  were  carried 
round  the  walls  to  inform  Marius  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  friends.  (Appian,  11.  C.  i.  87,  90,  !»2, 
93;  Plut.  Pomp.  7  ;  Oros.  v.  21  ;  Eutrop.  v.  8.) 

2.  C.  Carrinas,  a  son  of  No.  1,  was  sent  by 
Caesar,  in  a.  c.  45,  into  Spain  against  Sext.  Poni- 
peius,  but  as  he  did  not  accomplish  anything,  he 
was  superseded  by  Asinius  Pollio.  In  43,  after 
the  establishment  of  the  triumvirate,  Carrinas  was 
appointed  consul  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
together  with  P.  Ventidius.  Two  years  later, 
B.  c  41,  he  received  from  Octavianus  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  province  of  Spain,  where  he  had 
to  carry  on  war  with  the  Mnuretanian  Rocchus. 
In  36,  he  was  sent  with  three  legions  against  Sext 
Pompeius  in  Sicily;  and  about  31,  we  find  him 
as  proconsul  in  Gaul,  where  he  was  successful 
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against  the  Morini  and  other  tribes,  and  drore  the 
Sue ri  across  the  Rhine  back  into  Germany.  For 
those  exploits  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  in 
29.  (Appian,  D.  C.  iv.  83,  v.  26,  112;  Dion 
Cass,  xlvii.  15,  li.  21,  22.) 

3.  Carrinar,  whom  Cicero  speaks  of  in  a  c. 
45,  as  an  unpleasant  person,  who  visited  him  in 
his  Tusculanum.    (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  33.) 

4.  Carrinas  Skcundus,  a  rhetorician  of  the 
time  of  Caligula,  by  whom  he  was  expelled  from 
Rome  for  having,  by  way  of  exercise,  declaimed 
against  tyrants  on  one  occasion.  (Dion  Cass.  lix. 
20;  Juven.  vii.  204.)  He  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  Secundus  Carinas  whom  Nero,  in  B.  c  65, 
sent  to  Asia  and  Achaia  to  plunder  those  coun- 
tries, and  carry  the  statues  of  the  gods  from  thence 
to  Rome.    (Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  45.)  [L.  S.] 

CARSIGNATUS  (Kapatyvaroi),  a  Galatian 
prince,  who  was  at  one  time  allied  with  Pharnaces. 
When  the  latter  threatened  to  invade  G alalia,  and 
Carsignatus  had  in  rain  endeavoured  to  maintain 
peace,  he  and  another  Galatian,  Gaezotoris,  marched 
against  him,  but  the  war  was  prevented  by  a  Ro- 
man embassy.    (Polyb.  xxv.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CARSULEIUS.  [Carpulbnus.] 

L.  CARTKIUS,  a  friend  of  C.  Cassius,  who 
was  with  him  in  Syria  in  n.  c.  43.  (Cass.  op.  Cic. 
rul  Fnm.  xii.  1 1.) 

CA'RTHALO  (Kap9dA«i»).  1.  A  commander 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
who  was  sent  by  his  colleague  Ad  herbal,  in  n.  c. 
249,  to  burn  the  Roman  fleet,  which  was  riding 
at  anchor  off  Lilybacum.  While  Carthalo  was 
engaged  in  this  enterprise,  Himilco,  the  governor 
of  Lilybaenm,  who  perceived  that  the  Roman 
nrmy  on  land  was  anxious  to  afford  their  support 
to  the  fleet,  sent  out  his  mercenaries  against  the 
Roman  troops  and  Carthalo  endeavoured  to  draw 
the  Roman  fleet  into  an  engagement.  The  latter, 
however,  withdrew  to  a  town  on  the  coast  and 
prepared  themselves  for  defence.  Carthalo  was 
repulsed  with  some  loss,  and  after  having  taken  a 
few  transports,  he  retreated  to  the  nearest  river, 
and  watched  the  Romans  as  they  sailed  away 
from  the  coast  When  the  consul  L.  Junius  Put- 
ins, on  his  return  from  Syracuse,  had  doubled 
Pachynum,  he  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail  towards 
Lilybaeum,  not  knowing  what  had  happened  to 
those  whom  he  had  sent  before  him.  Carthalo 
informed  of  his  approach,  immediately  sailed  out 
against  him,  in  order  to  meet  him  before  be  could 
join  the  other  part  of  the  fleet  Pullus  fled  for 
refuge  to  a  rocky  and  dangerous  part  of  the  sea, 
where  Carthalo  did  not  venture  to  attack  him  ; 
but  he  took  his  station  at  a  place  between  the 
two  Roman  fleets  to  watch  them  and  prevent  their 
joining.  Soon  after  a  fearful  storm  arose  which 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  Roman  fleet,  while  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  better  sailors,  had  sought 
a  6afe  place  of  refuge  before  the  storm  broke  out 
(Polyb.  i.  53,  54.) 

2.  The  Carthaginian  commander  of  the  cavalry 
in  the  army  of  Hannibal  In  a.  c.  217,  he  fought 
against  L.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Casilinum,  and  put  him  to  flight  The 
Romans,  under  Mancinus,  who  were  merely  a  re- 
conuoitering  band  which  had  been  sent  out  by 
the  dictator,  Q.  Fabius,  at  last  resolved  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  enemy,  but  nearly  all  of  them 
were  cut  to  p'eccs.  This  Carthalo  is  probably 
the  noble  Carthaginian  of  the  same  name,  whom 
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Hannibal,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  in  a  c  216, 
sent  to  Rome  with  ten  of  the  Roman  prisoners  to 
negotiate  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  treat 
about  peace.  But  when  Carthalo  approached 
Rome,  a  lictor  was  sent  out  to  bid  him  quit  the 
Roman  territory  before  sunset  In  B.  c  208, 
when  Tare n turn  was  re-conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans, Carthalo  was  commander  of  the  Carttut- 
ginian  garrison  there.  He  laid  down  his  arms, 
and  as  he  was  going  to  the  consul  to  sue  for  mer- 
cy, ho  was  killed  by  a  Roman  soldier.  (Liv.  xxii. 
15,  58,  xx vii.  16;  Appian,  de  Bell.  Annib.  49; 
Dion  Cass.  Fntgm.  152,  ed.  Reimar.) 

3.  One  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  popular  party 
at  Carthage  after  the  close  uf  the  second  Punic 
war.  He  held  an  office  which  Appian  calls  boc- 
tharchus,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
tribuneship  ;  and  while  in  his  official  capacity  he 
was  travelling  through  the  country,  he  attacked 
some  of  the  subjects  of  Masinissa,  who  had 
pitched  their  tents  on  controverted  ground.  He 
killed  several  of  them,  made  some  booty,  and  ex- 
cited the  Africans  against  the  Numidians.  These 
and  other  acts  of  hostility  between  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Masinissa  called  for  the  interference 
of  the  Romans,  who  however  rather  fostered  the 
hostile  feeling,  than  allayed  it.  The  result  was  an 
open  war  between  tho  Carthaginians  and  Masi- 
nissa. When  at  length  the  Romans  began  to 
make  preparations  for  the  third  Punic  war,  the 
Carthaginians  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  Ro- 
mans by  condemning  to  death  the  authors  of  tho 
war  with  Masinissa  ;  and  Carthalo  was  accordingly 
executed.  (Appian,  de  Bell.  Fun.  63,  74.)  [L.  S.] 

CARTI'LIUS,  an  early  Roman  jurist  who 
probably  lived  not  later  than  the  time  of  Caligula, 
as  in  Dig.  28,  tit  5,  s.  69,  he  is  cited  by  Proculua, 
who  adopts  his  opinion  in  the  case  in  question  in 
preference  to  that  of  Trebatius.  The  case  was 
this — Let  A  or  B,  whichever  wishes,  be  my  heir. 
They  both  wish.  Cartilius  says,  Both  take  :  Tre- 
batius, Neither.  In  Dig.  13,  tit.  6,  s.  5,  §  13,  he 
is  cited  by  Ulpian.  It  was  Ant  Augustinus  who 
(Ementl.  3,  9)  first  brought  these  passages  into 
notice,  and  rescued  the  name  of  Cartilius  from  ob- 
livion. In  the  former  passage  the  Haloandrine  edi- 
tions of  the  Digest  have  Carfilius,  and,  in  the 
latter,  an  early  corrector  of  the  Florentine  manu- 
script not  being  familiar  with  the  name  Cartilius, 
enclosed  it  in  brackets  as  a  mark  of  condemnation. 

The  jurist  Cartilius  is  evidently  different  from 
the  Catilius,  not  Cartilius  Sevcrus,  who  was  prae- 
positus  Syriae,  praefectus  urbi,  and  great-grand- 
father of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus.  (Plin.  Kp. 
i.  22  ;  iii.  12  ;  Spart.  lladr.  5,  15,  22  ;  Capitol. 
Anton.  Fitu  2  ;  M.  Ant.  1  ;  Dion  Cass.  ix.  21.)  The 
name  of  this  Catilius  appears  in  the  Fasti,  a.  d. 
121,  as  consul  for  the  second  time,  three  years  after 
the  death  of  Trajan.  His  first  consulate  does  not 
appear  in  the  Fasti,  and  therefore  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  he  was  consul  suffVcttm.  If  the  rescript 
of  Trajan,  cited  Dig.  29,  tit.  1,  s.  24,  were  ad- 
dressed, according  to  the  Haloandrine  reading,  to 
Catilius  Severus,  it  is  probably  referable  to  the 
time  of  the  proconsulate  succeeding  his  first  consul- 
ship. (Bcrtrandus,  2,  22,  1.  Maiansius,  ii.  p. 
273—287.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CARTIMANDUA,  or  CARTISMANDUA, 
queen  of  the  Brigantcs  in  Britain,  about  a.  d.  50, 
in  which  year  she  treacherously  delivered  up  to 
the  Romans  Carac Ulcus,  who  had  come  to  seek  her 
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protection.  By  this  net  of  treachery  towards  her 
own  countrymen,  she  won  the  favour  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  increased  her  power.  Hence,  says 
Tacitus,  arose  wealth  and  luxury,  and  Cartimandua 
repudiated  her  own  husband  Venutius  to  share  her 
bed  and  throne  with  Vellocarus,  the  arm-bearer  of  her 
husband.  This  threw  her  state  into  a  civil  war,  a 
portion  of  her  people  supporting  Venutius  against  the 
adulterer.  Venutius  collected  an  army  of  auxiliaries, 
defeated  the  Brigantes,  and  reduced  Cartimandua 
to  the  last  extremity.  She  solicited  the  aid  of  the 
Romans,  who  rescued  her  from  her  danger ;  but 
Venutius  remained  in  possession  of  her  kingdom, 
A.  o.  69.  (Tac  Ann.  xii.  36, 40,  Hut.  iii.  45.)  [L.S.] 

CARVI'LIA  GENS,  plebeian,  came  into  dis- 
tinction during  the  Samnite  wars.  The  first  mem- 
ber of  the  gens  who  obtained  the  consulship  was 
Sp.  Carvilius  in  b.  c.  293,  who  received  the  sur- 
name of  Maximus,  which  was  handed  down  as  a 
regular  family-name.  For  those  whose  cognomen 
is  not  mentioned,  see  Carviliur. 

The  following  coin  is  referred  to  this  gens,  and 
the  three  names  upon  it.  Car.  Oovl.  Vrr.,  are 
those  of  three  triumvirs  of  the  mint. 


CARVl'LIUS.  1.  and  2.  L.  Carvilius  and 
Sp.  Carvimus,  tribunes  of  the  plebs  b,  c.  21*2, 
accused  M.  Postumius.  [Postumius.]  (Liv.  xxv.  3.) 

3.  Sp.  Carvilius,  was  sent  by  Cn.  Sicinius  to 
Rome  in  B.C.  171,  when  Perseus  despatched  an 
embassy  to  the  senate.  When  the  senate  ordered 
the  ambassadors  to  quit  Italy  within  eleven  days, 
Carvilius  was  appointed  to  keep  watch  over  them, 
till  they  embarked  on  board  their  ships.  (Liv.  xlii. 
36.) 

4.  C.  Carvilius  of  Spolctium,  negotiated  on 
behalf  of  the  Roman  garrison  tho  surrender  of 
(Jscana,  a  town  of  the  Pencstae,  to  Perseus  in  B.  c 
169.  (Liv.  xliii.  18,  19.) 

CARUS,  a  Roman  poet,  and  a  contemporary  of 
Ovid,  who  appears  to  have  written  a  poem  on 
Hercules.  (Ovid,  EpitL  ex  Pont.  iv.  16.  7.) 

CARUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS,  according  to  Victor, 
whose  account  is  confirmed  by  Sidonius  Apolli- 
naris  and  Zonnras,  was  a  native  of  Narbonne  in 
Uaul ;  but  Vopiscus  professes  to  be  unable  to  speak 
with  certainty  either  of  his  lineage  or  birth-place, 
and  quotes  the  conflicting  statements  of  older 
authorities,  who  variously  represented  that  he  was 
born  at  Milan ;  or  in  lllyria,  of  Carthaginian  ances- 
tors ;  or  in  tho  metropolis,  of  Illyrian  parents.  He 
himself  undoubtedly  claimed  Roman  descent,  as 
appears  from  a  letter  addressed  by  him  when  pro- 
consul of  Cilicia  to  his  legate  Junius,  but  this  is 
not  inconsistent  with  tho  supposition  that  he  may 
have  belonged  to  some  city  which  was  also  a 
colony.  After  passing  through  many  different 
stages  of  civil  and  military  preferment,  he  was  ap- 
pointed praefect  of  the  praetorians  by  Probus,  who 
entertained  the  highest  respect  for  bis  talents  and 
integrity.  When  that  prince  was  murdered  by 
the  soldiers  at  S'.rmium  in  a.  d.  282,  Carus  was 
unanimously  hailed  as  iiis  successor,  and  the  choice 
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of  the  troops  was  confirmed  by  the  senate.  The 
new  ruler,  soon  after  his  accession,  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Sarmatians,  who  had  invaded  Illyriciim 
and  were  threatening  Thrace  and  even  Italy  itself. 
Having  conferred  the  title  of  Caesar  upon  both  his 
sons,  he  nominated  Carinas,  the  elder,  governor  of 
all  the  Western  provinces,  and,  accompanied  by 
Numerianus,  the  younger,  set  out  upon  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Persians  which  had  been  planned 
by  his  predecessor.  The  campaign  which  followed 
was  most  glorious  for  the  Roman  arms.  The 
enemy,  distracted  by  internal  dissensions,  were 
unable  to  oppose  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  in- 
vaders. All  Mesopotamia  was  quickly  occupied, 
— Scleucia  and  Ctesiphon  were  forced  to  yield. 
But  the  career  of  Carus,  who  was  preparing  to 
push  his  conquests  beyond  the  Tigris,  was  suddenly 
cut  short,  for  he  perished  by  disease,  or  treachery, 
or,  as  the  ancient  historians  commonly  report,  by 
a  stroke  of  lightning,  towards  the  close  of  283, 
after  a  reign  of  little  more  than  sixteen  months. 
The  account  of  his  death,  transmitted  by  his  secre- 
tary Junius  Calphumius  to  the  praefect  of  the 
city,  is  so  confused  and  mysterious  that  we  can 
scarcely  avoid  the  surmise  that  his  end  was  has- 
tened by  foul  play,  and  suspicion  has  rested  upon 
Arrius  Aper,  who  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by 
Diocletian  on  the  charge  of  having  murdered  Nu- 
merianus. 

According  to  the  picture  drawn  by  the  Augustan 
historian,  Carus  held  a  middle  rank  between  those 
preeminent  in  virtue  or  in  vice,  being  neither  very 
bad  nor  very  good,  but  rather  good  than  bad. 
His  character  undoubtedly  stood  high  before  his 
elevation  to  the  throne :  no  credit  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  rumour  that  he  was  accessary  to  the  death 
of  his  benefactor,  Probus,  whose  murderers  he 
nought  out  and  punished  with  the  sternest  justice, 
and  the  short  period  of  his  sway  was  unstained 
by  any  great  crime.  But  the  atrocities  of  Carinus 
threw  a  shade  over  the  memory  of  his  father, 
whom  men  could  not  forgive  for  having  bequeathed 
his  power  to  such  a  son.  ( Vopisc  Carus ;  Aurcl. 
Vict.  Cues,  xxxviii.,  EpiL  xxxviii. ;  Zonar.  xii.  30  ; 
Eutrop.  ix.  12.)  [W.  R.] 


CARUS,  JU'LIUS,  one  of  the  murderers  of  T. 
Vinius  when  Galba  was  put  to  death  in  a.  i».  69. 
(Tac.  f/ist.  i.  42.) 

CARUS,  METIUS,  one  of  the  most  infamous 
informers  under  Domitian.  (Tac.  Agric.  45 ;  Juv. 
i.  3C  ;  Martial,  xii.  25 ;  Plin.  Ep.  i.  5,  vii.  19, 27.) 

CA'RUS,  SEIUS,  son  of  Fascianus,  at  ono 
time  praefectus  urbi,  was  put  to  death  by  Elaga- 
balus  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  stirred  up  a 
mutiny  among  some  of  the  soldiers  quartered  in 
the  camp  under  the  Alban  Mount,  but  in  reality 
because  he  was  rich,  elevated  in  station,  and  high 
in  intellect.  He  was  brought  to  trial  in  the  palace 
and  there  executed,  no  one  appearing  to  give  evi- 
dence against  him  except  his  accuser  the  emperor. 
(DionCass.lxxix.4.)  |W.R.J 
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CAR  Y  AT  IS  (KapwoVu),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Caryae  in  Laconia. 
Here  the  statue  of  the  goddess  stood  in  the  open 
air,  and  maidens  celebrated  a  festival  to  her  every 
year  with  dances.  (Paus.  iii.  10.  §  8,  iv.  1C.  §  5 ; 
Serv.  ad  Viru.  Kctog.  viii.  30.)  [I*  S.J 

CARY'STIUS,  ANTI'GONUS.  [Antioonus 
of  Caryhtus.] 

CARY'STIUS(Kapt«mo»),aGreek  gmmtnarian 
of  Pergamus,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Nicander 
(A then.  xv.  p.  684),  and  consequently  about  the 
end  of  the  second  century  B.  c  He  is  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  several  works :  1.  'Itrroputd  ifo-op- 
yjnara,  sometimes  also  called  simply  inofunfftartt, 
an  historical  work  of  which  great  use  was  made  by 
Athenaeus,  who  has  preserved  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  statements  from  it.  (i.  p.  24,  x.  p.  434,  Ac, 
xi  pp.  506,  508,  xii.  pp.  542,  548,  xiii.  p.  577,  xiv. 
p.  639  ;  com  p.  Schol.  ad  Aristuph.  Ac.  575,  ad 
TAeocrit.  xiii.  22.)  It  must  have  consisted  of  at 
least  three  books,  as  the  third  is  referred  to  by 
Athenaeus.  2.  Tit  pi  SiSatncaKuZv,  that  is,  an  ac- 
count of  the  Greek  dramas,  of  the  time  and  place 
of  their  performance,  of  their  success,  and  the  like. 
(Athen.  vu  p.  235  ;  the  Greek  Life  of  Sophocles,) 
3.  ITfpi  Swrdoov,  or  a  commentary  on  the  poet 
Sotades.  (Athen.  xir.  p.  620.)  All  these  works 
are  lost  [L.  S.] 

CARYSTUS  (KaVwrroi),  a  son  of  Chciron  and 
Chariclo,  from  whom  the  town  of  Carystus  in 
Euboca  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(Schol.  ad  Vind.  1'ytk.  iv.  181 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  281.)  [L.S.] 

CASCA,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family  of  the 
Senilia  gens. 

1.  C.  Skrvii.ius  Casca,  was  tribune  of  the 
plcbs  in  B.  c.  212.  In  that  year  M.  Poatumius, 
a  former  of  the  public  revenue,  and  a  relation  of 
Casca,  was  accused  of  having  defrauded  the 
republic  and  his  only  hope  of  escaping  condemna- 
tion was  Casca,  who,  however,  was  either  too 
honest  or  too  timid  to  interpose  on  his  behalf. 
(Liv.  xxv.  3.) 

2.  P.  SxKViLii'R  Casca,  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Caesar,  who  aimed  the  first  stroke  at  his 
assassination,  B.  c  44.  He  was  in  that  year  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  and  soon  afterwards  fled  from  Rome, 
as  he  anticipated  the  revenge  which  Octavianus 
was  going  to  take.  His  leaving  Rome  as  tribune 
was  against  the  constitution,  and  his  colleague, 
P.  Titius,  accordingly  carried  a  decree  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  by  which  he  was  deprived  of 
his  tribuneship.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippic and  died  shortly  afterwards.  (Appian  Ii.  C 
ii.  113,  1 15,  117  ;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  52,  xlvi.  49; 
Cic.  Pkiiijrp.  xiii.  15,  ad  AIL  i.  17,  ad  Brut.  i.  18; 
Plut.  Umt.  17,  45.) 

3.  C.  SxnviLttts  Casca,  a  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  a  friend  of  Caesar,  notwithstanding 
which  ho  was  likewise  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  the  life  of  the  dictator.  (Appian,  Ii.  C. 
ii.  113;  Plut  Cae».  66;  Suet  Caes.  82;  Dion 
Case  xliv.  52;  Cic.  PkHipp.  ii.  11.) 
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The  foregoing  coin  of  the  Serrilia  gens  belongs, 
cither  to  No.  2  or  No.  3 ;  it  contains  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Neptune,  and  on  the  reverse  a  ngura 
of  Victory.  [L.  S.] 

A.  CASCE'LLIUS,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist, 
contemporary  with  Trebatius,  whom  he  exceeded 
in  eloquence,  though  Trebatius  surpassed  him  in 
legal  skill.  Their  contemporary,  Ofilius,  the  die- 
ciple  of  Scrvius  Sulpicius,  was  more  learned  than 
cither.  Caacellius,  according  to  Pliny  the  Elder 
(//.  N.  viii.  40),  was  the  disciple  of  one  Volcatius, 
who,  on  a  certain  occasion,  was  saved  by  a  dog 
from  the  attack  of  robbers.  Pomponius  (Dig.  1, 
tit  2,  s.  2,  §  45),  according  to  the  Florentine  ma- 
nuscript writes  thus — "Fuit  Cascellius,  Mucius, 
Volusii  auditor:  denique  in  illius  honorem  lesta- 
mcnto  P.  Mucittm  nepotem  ejus  reliquit  hercdem." 
This  may  be  understood  to  mean  that  at  the  cad 
of  a  long  life,  Cascellius  made  the  grandson  of  his 
fellow-pupil  his  heir,  but  a  man  is  more  likely  to 
honour  his  pracceptor  than  his  fellow-pupil,  and,  on 
this  construction,  the  Latinity  is  harsh,  both  in 
the  use  of  the  singular  for  the  plural,  and  in  the 
reference  of  the  word  illiu*  to  the  former  of  the 
two  names,  Mucius  and  Volusius,  w  hich  are  con- 
nected merely  by  collocation.  Hence  the  con- 
jectural reading  of  Balduinus  adopted  bv  Bert  mu- 
cins (de  Mis  Juri*p.  2,  19),  vix.  *  FuitCascellius 
Mucii  et  Volcatii  auditor,"  has  gained  the  approba- 
tion of  many  critics. 

Cascellius  was  a  man  of  stem  republican  princi  • 
pies  :  of  Caesar's  proceedings  he  spoke  with  the 
utmost  freedom.  Neither  hope  nor  fear  could- 
induce  him,  b.  c.  41,  to  compose  legal  forms  for  the 
donations  of  the  triumvirs,  the  fruits  of  their  pro- 
scriptions, which  he  looked  upon  as  wholly  irregu- 
lar and  illegal.  His  independence  and  liberty  of 
speech  he  ascribed  to  two  things,  which  most  men 
regarded  as  misfortunes,  old  age  and  childlessness. 
In  offices  of  honour,  he  never  advanced  beyond  the 
first  step,  the  quaestorship,  though  he  survived  to 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  who  ottered  him  the  con- 
sulship, which  he  declined.  (VaL  Max.  vi.  2,  § 
12,  Dig.  I.  e.) 

Cascellius  is  frequently  quoted  at  second  hand  in 
the  Digest,  especially  by  Javolenua,  In  Dig.  35, 
tit  1,  s.  40,  s.  1,  and  32,  s.  100,  §  1,  we  find  him 
differing  from  Ofilius.  In  the  latter  passage,  the 
case  proposed  was  this : — A  man  leaves  by  will 
two  specific  marble  statues,  and  all  his  marble. 
Do  his  other  marble  statues  pass?  Cascellius 
thought  not  and  Labeo  agreed  with  him,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Ofilius  and  Trebatius. 

In  Dig.  38,  tit  5,  s.  17,  §  5,  the  following 
words  occur  in  a  quotation  from  Ulpian,  u  Labeo 
quarto  Posteriorum  scripsit,  nec  Aristo,  vcl  Aulus, 
utpoto  probabile,  notant"  For  Aulus  here  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  Paul  us  ought  to  bo  read,  for  Cas- 
cellius is  no  where  else  in  the  Digest  called  Aulus 
simply.  Moreover,  he  was  of  older  standing  than 
Labeo,  and  the  only  work  of  Cascellius  extant  in 
the  time  of  Pomponius  (who  was  anterior  to  Ul- 
pian), was  a  book  of  legal  botu  mat*  (bencdictonu* 
Ulsr). 

In  conversation,  Cascellius  was  graceful,  amusing, 
and  witty.  Several  of  his  good  sayings  are  pre- 
served. When  a  client  wishing  to  sever  a  part- 
nership in  a  ship,  said  to  him,  44  Navcm  dividcre 
volo,"  his  answer  was,  14  You  will  destroy  your 
ship/*  He  probably  remembered  the  story  of  the 
analogous  quibble  on  the  worda  of  a  treaty,  which. 
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to  the  disgrace  of  the  Romans,  deprived  Antiochus 
tho  Great  of  his  whole  fleet.  Vatinius,  an  un- 
popular personage,  for  whom  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  Cascellius  had  no  great  liking,  had  been  pelted 
with  stones  at  a  gladiatorial  show,  and  consequently 
got  a  clause  inserted  in  the  edict  of  the  aediles, 
"  ne  quis  in  arc  nam  nisi  pomum  mitteret"  About 
this  time,  the  question  was  put  to  Cascellius,  whe- 
ther a  mu  pinta  were  a  pomum,  it  being  a  legal 
doubt  whether  fruits  with  hard  as  well  as  with 
soft  external  rind,  were  included  in  the  term.  "  Si 
in  Vatiuium  missurus  es,  pomum  est."  (QuintiL 
vi.  3  ;  Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  6.) 

Horace  (Art  PocL  371,  372)  pays  a  compliment 
to  the  established  legal  reputation  of  Cascellius — 

"  rice  scit  quantum  Cascellius  Aulas, 

Et  tamcn  in  prctio  est." 

The  old  scholiast  on  this  passage  remarks,  that 
Oellius  mentions  Cascellius  with  praise,  but  this 
seems  to  be  a  mistake,  unless  the  lost  portions  of 
Gellius  should  bear  out  the  scholiast's  assertion. 
He  probably  confounds  the  jurist  with  Caeselliua 
V  index,  the  grammarian,  who  is  frequently  cited 
by  Gellius.  The  name  of  the  jurist  is  often  cor- 
ruptly spelt  Caescllius,  Ccsclius,  &c. 

When  an  interdictum  recuperandac  posscssionis 
was  followed  by  an  action  on  a  sponsio,  if  the 
claimant  were  successful  in  recovering  on  the 
sponsio,  he  was  entitled  as  a  consequence  to  the 
restitution  of  possession  by  what  was  called  the 
Casccllianum  or  secutorium  judicium.  (Gaius,  iv. 
J  6G,  169.)  It  is  likely  that  this  judicium  was  de- 
vised by  A.  Cascellius. 

Cicero  ( pro  liulbo,  20)  and  Val.  Maximus  (viii. 
12,  §  1)  say,  that  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  augur, 
a  most  accomplished  lawyer,  when  he  was  consulted 
concerning  jus  pracduitorium,  used  to  refer  his 
clieuts  to  Furius  and  Cascellius,  who,  being  them- 
selves praediatores,  and  consequently  personall)'  in- 
terested in  that  part  of  the  law,  had  made  it  their 
peculiar  study.  The  quotations  from  our  Cascellius 
in  the  Digest,  do  not  point  to  praediatorian  law, 
and  a  consideration  of  dates  goes  for  to  prove,  that 
Cascellius  praediator,  was  not  our  jurist,  but  per- 
haps his  father.  The  old  augur  died  when  Cicero 
was  very  young,  but  our  Cascellius  might  still  have 
been  his  disciple. 

(A mm.  Marc.  xxx.  6  ;  Rutilius,  Vitae  JCtorum, 
36  ;  Rcrtrandus,  de  Jurup.  ii.  19  ;  Guil.  Grotius,  i. 
10  ;  Strauch.  Vitae  aliquot  JCtorum,  p.  62  ;  Mena- 
gius,  AmoeruJur.  c  8  ;  D'Arnaud,  Vitae  Scacvola- 
r«;«,  §  4,  p.  14 ;  Hcincccius,  Ilia.  Jur.  Horn.  §§  190, 
191;  Edelmann,  [Stockmann,]  De  Dcncdictu  A. 
Cascvllii,  Lips.  1803  ;  Bynkershoek,  Fractermissa 
atl  Pomponiuin,  p.  57  ;  Lagemans,  de  Auto  C'as- 
ccllioJClo.  Lug.  Bat.  1823;  Zimmeni,  II.  R.  G.  i. 
pp.  299,  300.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CA'SIUS  (KdVun),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  derived 
from  mount  Ca&ion  not  far  from  Pclusium,  on 
which  the  god  had  a  temple.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  760 ; 
Plin.  //.  Ar.  iv.  20,  v.  14.)  [L.  S.J 

CA'SM  ILL'S.  [Caomilus.] 

CASPE'RIUS,  a  centurion  who  served  under 
the  praefect  Caelius  Pollio,  and  commanded  the 
garrison  of  a  stronghold  called  Gorncae  in  a.  n.  52, 
during  a  war  between  the  Armenians  and  Hibe- 
rians.  Caelius  Pollio  acted  the  part  of  a  traitor 
towards  the  Armenians,  but  found  an  honest  oppo- 
nent in  Casperius.  who  endeavoured,  though  in 
rain,  to  induce  the  Hibcrinns  to  raise  the  siege. 
In  A.  D.  62  we  find  him  still  serving  as  centurion 
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in  Armenia,  and  Corbulo  sent  him  as  ambassador 
to  Vologescs  to  expostulate  with  him  respecting 
his  conduct.  (Tac  Ahh.  xii.  45,  xv.  5.)  [L.  S.J 
CASPE'RIUS  AELIA'NUS.  [Aklianus.J 
CASSANDA'NE  (Kaoaattokrt)),  a  Persian 
lady  of  the  family  of  the  Achaewenidne,  daughter 
of  Pharnaspes,  who  married  Cyrus  the  Great,  and 
became  by  him  the  mother  of  Cam  by  sea.  She 
died  before  her  husband,  who  much  lamented  her 
loss,  and  ordered  a  general  mourning  in  her 
honour.    (Herod,  ii.  1,  iii.  2.)  [E.  E.] 

CASSANDER  (KoVo-ovJpor).  1.  King  of  Mace- 
donia, and  son  of  Antipater,  was  35  years  old  before 
his  father's  death,  if  we  may  trust  an  incidental 
notice  to  that  effect  in  Athenaeus,  and  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  born  in  or  before  a  c.  354. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  18,  a.;  Droysen,  Gesck.  der  Naek- 
foigtr  Alejtandert,  p.  256.)  His  first  appearance 
in  history  is  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  sent  from 
Macedonia  to  Alexander,  then  iu  Babylon,  to 
defend  his  father  against  his  accusers :  here, 
according  to  Plutarch  (Ale*.  74),  Cassander  was 
so  struck  by  the  sight,  to  him  new,  of  the  Persian 
ceremonial  of  prostration,  that  he  could  not  restrain 
his  laughter,  and  the  king,  incensed  at  his  rude- 
ness, is  said  to  have  seized  him  by  the  hair  and 
dashed  his  head  against  the  wall.  Allowing  for 
some  exaggeration  in  tlijs  story,  it  is  certain  that 
he  met  with  some  treatment  from  Alexander  which 
left  on  his  mind  an  indelible  impression  of  terror 
and  hatred, — a  feeling  which  perhaps  nearly  as 
much  as  ambition  urged  him  afterwards  to  the 
destruction  of  the  royal  family.  The  story  which 
ascribed  Alexander's  "death  to  poison  [see  pp.  201, 
320],  spoke  also  of  Cassander  as  the  person  who 
brought  the  deadly  water  to  Babylon.  With 
respect  to  the  satrapy  of  Caria,  which  is  said  by 
Diodorus  Justin,  and  Curtius  to  have  been  given 
to  Cassander  among  the  arrangements  of  B.  c.  323, 
the  confusion  between  the  names  Cassander  and 
Asander  is  pointed  out  in  p.  379,  a.  (Conip. 
Diod.  xviii.  68.)  On  Polysperchon's  being  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Antipater  in  the  regency,  Cas- 
sander was  confirmed  in  tho  secondary  dignity  of 
Chiliarch  (see  Wess.  ad  Diod.  xviii.  48*  ;  Phil  jog. 
Mas.  i.  380), — an  office  which  had  previously 
been  conferred  on  him  by  his  father,  that  he  might 
serve  as  a  check  on  Antigonus,  when  (a  c.  321) 
the  latter  was  entrusted  by  Antipater  with  the 
command  of  the  forces  against  Euuienes.  Being, 
however,  dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement,  ho 
strengthened  himself  by  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy 
Ligi  and  Antigonus,  and  entered  into  war  with 
Polyspcrchon.  For  the  operations  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  at  Athens  in  a  c.  318,  sec  p.  125,  b. 
The  failure  of  Polysperchon  at  Megalopolis  in  tho 
same  year,  had  the  effect  of  bringing  over  most  of 
the  Greek  states  to  Cassander,  mid  Athens  also 
surrendered  to  him,  on  condition  that  she  should 
keep  her  city,  territory,  revenues,  and  ships,  only 
continuing  the  ally  of  the  conqueror,  who  should 
be  allowed  to  retain  Munrchia  till  the  end  of  tho 
war.  Heat  the  same  time  settled  the  Athenian 
constitution  by  establishing  10  minae  (half  the 
sum  that  had  been  appointed  by  Antipater)  as  the 
qualification  for  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  (*ee 
Bockh,  Pull,  hxun.  of  A  Hutu,  i.  7,  iv.  3)  ;  and 
the  union  of  clemency  and  energy  which  his  gene- 
ral conduct  exhibited,  is  said  to  have  procured  him 
many  adherents.  While,  however,  he  was  suc- 
cessfully advancing  his  cause  in  the  south,  iutelli- 
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gence  reached  hint  that  Ettrydice  and  her  husband 
Arrhidaeus  had  fallen  victims  to  the  vengeance  of 
Olyinpias  who  had  also  murdered  Cassander's 
brother  Nicanor,  together  with  100  of  his  princi- 
pal friends,  and  had  even  torn  from  its  tomb  the 
corpse  of  Iollas,  another  brother  of  his,  by  whom 
Bhe  asserted  (the  story  being  now  probably  propa- 
gated for  the  first  time),  that  Alexander  had  been 
poisoned.  Cassander  immediately  raised  the  siege 
of  Tegea,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  hastened 
with  all  speed  into  Macedonia,  though  he  thereby 
left  the  Peloponnesus  open  to  Polyaperchon's  son 
[Alexander],  and  cutting  off  from  Olympian 
all  hope  of  aid  from  Polysperchon  and  Aeacides 
[C.M.A8,  Atarrhias],  besieged  her  in  Pydna 
throughout  the  winter  of  a  c.  317.  In  the  spring 
of  the  ensiling  year  she  was  obliged  to  surrender, 
and  Cussandcr  shortly  after  caused  her  to  be  put 
to  death  in  defiance  of  his  positive  agreement. 
The  wny  now  seemed  open  to  him  to  the  throne 
of  Moccdon,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  attainment 
of  this  object  of  his  ambition,  he  placed  Roxana 
and  her  young  son,  Alexander  Aegus  in  custody 
at  Amphipolis,  not  thinking  it  safe  as  yet  to  mur- 
der them,  and  ordered  that  they  should  no  longer 
be  treated  as  royal  persons,  lie  also  connected 
himself  with  the  regal  family  by  a  marriage  with 
Thessalonica,  half-sister  te  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
whose  honour  he  founded,  probably  in  316,  the 
town  which  bore  her  name ;  and  to  the  same 
time,  perhaps,  we  may  refer  the  foundation  of 
Cas&andreia  in  Pallene,  so  called  after  himself. 
(Strnb.  Kjc  e  lJh.  vii.  p.  330.)  Returning  now 
to  the  south,  he  stopped  in  Bocotia  and  began  the 
restoration  of  Thebes  in  the  20th  year  after  its 
destruction  by  Alexander  (b.  c  315),  a  measure 
highly  popular  with  the  Greeks,  and  not  least  so 
at  Athens,  besides  being  a  mode  of  venting  his 
hatred  against  Alexander's  memory.  (Comp. 
Paus.  ix.  7;  Plut.  Polit.  Praec  c.  17;  for  the 
date  see  also  Polem.  ap.  Allttn.  i.  p.  19,  c. ;  Ca- 
snub.  at.  loc. ;  Clinton,  FastL,  il  p.  1 74.)  Thence 
advancing  into  the  Peloponnesus,  he  retook  most 
of  the  towns  which  the  son  of  Polysperchon  had 
gained  in  his  absence  ;  and  soon  after  he  succeed- 
ed also  in  attaching  Polysperchon  himself  and 
Alexander  to  his  cause,  and  withdrawing  them 
from  that  of  Antigonus  against  whom  a  strong 
coalition  had  been  formed.  [See  pp.  126,  a,  187, 
b.]  But  in  B.  c.  313,  Antigonus  contrived,  by 
holding  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  independence, 
to  detach  from  Cassander  all  the  Greek  cities 
where  he  had  garrisons,  except  Corinth  and 
Sicyon,  in  which  Polysperchon  and  Cratcsipolis 
(Alexander's  widow)  still  maintained  their 
ground ;  and  in  the  further  operations  of  the  war 
Cussander's  cause  continued  to  decline  till  the 
hollow  peace  of  311,  by  one  of  the  terms  of  which 
he  was  to  retain  his  authority  in  Europe  till  Alex- 
ander Aegus  should  be  grown  to  manhood,  while 
it  was  likewise  provided  that  all  Greek  states 
should  be  independent.  In  the  same  year  Cassan- 
der made  one  more  step  towards  the  throne,  by 
the  murder  of  the  young  king  and  his  raothe'r 
Roxana,  In  B.  o.  310,  the  war  Tas  renewed,  and 
Polysperchon,  who  once  more  appears  in  opposition 
to  Caiaander,  advanced  against  him  with  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Barsine, 
whom,  acting  probably  under  instructions  from 
Antigonus,  he  had  put  forward  as  a  claimant  to 
the  crown;  but,  being  a  man  apparently  with  all  the 


unscrupulous  cruelty  of  Cassander  without  hi* 
talent  and  decision,  he  was  bribed  by  the  latter, 
who  promised  him  among  other  things  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesus,  to  murder  the  young 
prince  and  his  mother,  a  c.  309.  [Barmxk, 
No.  1.]  At  this  time  the  only  places  held  by 
Cassander  in  Greece  were  Athens,  Corinth,  and 
Sicyon,  the  two  latter  of  which  were  betrayed  to 
Ptolemy  by  Cratesipolis,  in  a  c  308;  and  in 
307,  Athens  was  recovered  by  Demetrius,  the  son 
of  Antigonus,  from  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  who 
had  held  it  for  Cassander  from  a  c.  318,  with  the 
specious  title  of  **  Guardian"  (iwtnt\rjr^s).  In 
a  c  306,  when  Antigonus,  Lysimachus  and 
Ptolemy  took  the  name  of  king,  Cassander  was 
saluted  with  the  same  title  by  his  subjects  though 
according  to  Plutarch  (Dernetr.  18)  he  did  not 
assume  it  himself  in  his  letters.  During  the  siege 
of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius  in  30.5,  Cassander  sent 
supplies  to  the  besieged,  and  took  advantage  of 
Demetrius  being  thus  employed  to  assail  again  the 
Grecian  cities  occupying  Corinth  with  a  garrison 
under  Prepclaus  und  laying  siege  to  Athens. 
But,  in  B.  c.  304,  Demetrius  baring  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Rhodians,  obliged  him  to  raise  the 
siege  and  to  retreat^to  the  north,  whither,  having 
made  himself  master  of  southern  Greece,  he  ad- 
vanced against  him.  Cassander  fit>t  endeavoured 
to  obtain  peace  by  an  application  to  Antigonus 
and  then  failing  in  this  he  induced  Lysimachus 
to  effect  a  diversion  by  carrying  the  war  into  Asia 
against  Antigonus,  and  sent  also  to  Scleucus  and 
Ptolemy  for  assistance.  Meanwhile  Demetrius 
with  far  superior  forces  remained  unaccountably 
inactive  in  Thessaly,  till,  being  summoned  to  his 
father's  aid,  he  concluded  a  hasty  treaty  with  Cas- 
sander, providing  nominally  for  the  independence 
of  all  Greek  cities  and  passed  into  Asia,  B  c.  302. 
In  the  next  year,  301,  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus 
in  which  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  defeated 
and  the  former  slain,  relieved  Cassander  from  his 
chief  cause  of  apprehension.  After  the  battle,  the 
four  kings  (Seleucus  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and 
Lysimachus)  divided  among  them  the  dominions 
of  Antigonus  as  well  as  what  they  already  pos- 
sessed ;  and  in  this  division  Macedonia  and 
Greece  were  assigned  to  Cassander.  (Comp. 
Daniel,  viii. ;  Polyb.  v.  67;  App.  UelL  Syr.  p. 
1 22,  ad  fin.)  To  a  c.  299  or  298,  we  must  refer 
Cassander's  invasion  of  Corcyra,  which  had  re- 
mained free  since  its  deliverance  by  Demetrius, 
B.  c.  303,  from  the  Spartan  adventurer  Cleonymus 
(comp.  Liv.  x.  2  ;  Diod.  xx.  105),  and  which  may 
perhaps  have  been  ceded  to  Cassander  as  a  set-off 
against  Demetrius'  occupation  of  Cilicia,  from 
which  he  had  driven  Cassander's  brother  Pleistar- 
chus.  The  island,  however,  was  delivered  by  Aga- 
thocles  of  Syracuse,  who  compelled  Cassiuider  to 
withdraw  from  it.  In  a  c.  298,  we  find  him  car- 
rying on  his  intrigues  in  southern  Greece,  and 
assailing  Athens  nnd  Elatea  in  Pliocis,  which  were 
successfully  defended  by  Olympiodorus  the  Athe- 
nian, with  assistance  from  the  Aetolinns.  Not 
being  able  therefore  to  succeed  by  force  of  arms, 
Cassander  encouraged  Lacharrs  to  seize  the 
tyranny  of  Athens  whence  however  Demetrius 
expelled  him  ;  nnd  Cassander's  plans  were  cut 
short  by  his  death,  which  was  caused  by  dropsy 
in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  297,  as  Droysen  places  it  ; 
Clinton  refers  it  to  296.  (Diod.  xviii. — xx.  xxL 
Esc.  2;    Plut   J'hocio^  Pyrrkusy  Demetrius' 
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Juut  xii.-xr. ;  Arrian,  Anal.  vii.  27;  Pntis.  i.  25, 
26,  x.  34  ;  Droysen,  Grxk.  der  Nad,/.  Alexan- 
der!;  Thirl  wall's  Greece,  voL  vii.)  It  will  have 
appeared  from  the  above  account  that  there  was  no 
act,  however  cruel  and  atrocious,  from  which  Cas- 
•andcr  ever  shrunk  where  the  object*  he  had  in 
view  required  it  ;  and  yet  this  man  of  blood,  this 
ruthless  and  unscrupulous  murderer,  was  at  the 
same  time  a  man  of  refinement  and  of  cultivated 
literary  taste*,— one  who  could  feel  the  beauties 
of  Humor,  and  who  knew  his  poems  by  heart. 
(Caryst  ap.  Atiwn.  xiv.  p.  620,  b.)  For  a  sketch 
of  his  character,  eloquently  drawn,  sec  Droysen, 
pp.  256,  257.  The  head  on  the  obverse  of  the 
annexed  coin  of  Cassander  is  that  of  Hercules. 


2.  A  Corinthian,  who  with  his  countryman 
Aguthynus  having  unsuspiciously  entered  the 
port  of  Leucas  with  four  ships  of  Taurion's  squa- 
dron, was  treacherously  seized  there  by  the  Illy- 
rians,  and  sent  to  Scerdilaidas  the  lllyrian  king. 
The  latter  had  thought  himself  wronged  by 
Philip  V.  of  Macedonia,  in  not  receiving  the  full 
sum  agreed  on  fur  his  services  in  the  social  war, 
and  had  sent  out  15  cutters  to  pay  himself  by 
piracy,  n.  c.  218.    (Polyb.  v.  95.) 

3.  An  Aeginetan,  who,  at  the  Achaean  con- 
gress, held  at  Megalopolis,  b.  c.  186,  followed 
Apollonides  in  dissuading  the  assembly  from  ac- 
cepting the  120  talents  proffered  them  as  a  gift 
by  king  Eumenes  II.  [See  p.  237,  a.]  He  re- 
minded the  Achaeans,  that  the  Aeginetans  in  con- 
sequence of  their  adherence  to  the  league,  had 
been  conquered  and  enslaved  by  P.  Sulpicius 
(a.  e.  208),  and  that  their  island,  having  been 

iven  up  by  Rome  to  the  Aetolians,  had  been  sold 
y  them  to  Attalus,  the  father  of  Eumenes.  He 
called  on  Eumenes  to  shew  his  good-will  to  the 
Achaean*-  rather  by  the  restoration  of  Aegina  than 
by  gifts  of  money,  and  he  urged  the  assembly  not 
to  receive  presents  which  would  prevent  their  ever 
attempting  the  deliverance  of  the  Aeginetans. 
The  money  of  the  king  of  Pergamus  was  refused 
by  the  congress.  (Polyb.  xi.  6,  xxiii.  7,  8 ;  comp. 
Liv.  xxvii.  33;  Pint  ^ mi.  34.) 

4.  An  officer  in  the  service  of  Philip  V.  of 
Macedon,  whom  the  king,  exasperated  by  the 
Romans  calling  on  him  to  give  up  Aenus  and  Ma- 
roneia  in  Thrace,  employed  as  his  chief  instru- 
ment in  the  cruel  massacre  of  the  Maronites,  11.  c. 
185.  Being  desired  by  the  Romans  to  scud  Cas- 
sander to  Rome  for  examination  before  .the  senate 
on  the  subject  of  the  massacre,  he  caused  him  to 
be  poi"«oned  on  his  way,  in  Epeirus,  to  prevent  any 
untoward  revelations.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  13,  14; 
Liv.  xxxix.  27,  34.)  (E.  E.] 

CASSANDRA  (Koff<rdV8pa),  also  called  Alex- 
andra (Paus.  iii.  19.  §  5,  26.  §  3),  was  the  fairest 
among  the  daughters  of  Priam  and  Hecabc.  There 
are  two  points  in  her  story  which  have  furnished 
ihe  ancient  poets  with  ample  materials  to  dilate 
upon.  The  first  is  her  prophetic  power,  concerning 
which  we  have  the  following  traditions :  Cassandra 
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and  Hellenus,  when  yet  children,  were  left  Sy 
their  parent*  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Thymbraean 
Apollo.  The  next  morning  they  were  found  en- 
twined by  serpents,  which  were  occupied  with 
purifying  the  children's  ears,  so  as  to  render  them 
capable  of  understanding  the  divine  sounds  of 
nature  and  the  voices  of  birds,  and  of  thereby 
learning  the  future.  (Txetx.  Anjum.  ad  Lycttph'; 
Eustath.  ad  J  lorn,  p.  663.)  After  Cassandra  had 
grown  up,  she  once  again  spent  a  night  in  the 
temple  of  the  god.  He  attempted  to  surprise  her, 
but  as  she  resisted  him,  he  punished  her  by  caus- 
ing her  prophecies  though  true,  to  be  disbelieved 
by  men.  (Hygin.  Fait.  93.)  According  to  another 
version,  Apollo  initiated  her  in  the  art  of  prophecy 
on  condition  of  her  yielding  to  his  desires.  The 
maiden  promised  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  but  did 
not  keep  her  word,  and  the  god  then  ordained  that 
no  one  should  believe  her  prophecies.  (AeschvL 
Agam.  1207  ;  Ajwllod.  iii.  12.  §  5;  Sen-,  ad  Aetu 
ii.  247.)  This  misfortune  is  the  cause  of  the  tragic 
part  which  Cassandra  acts  during  the  Trojan  war  : 
she  continually  announces  the  calamities  which 
are  coming,  without  any  one  giving  heed  to  what 
she  says ;  and  even  Priam  himself  looks  upon  her 
as  a  mad  woman,  and  has  her  shut  up  and  guarded. 
(Tzetz.  /.  c  ;  Lycoph.  350 ;  Serv.  */  Aen.xx.  246.) 
It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  Homer 
knows  nothing  of  the  confinement  of  Cassandra, 
and  in  the  Iliad  she  appears  perfectly  free.  (//. 
xxiv.  700 ;  comp.  Od.  xi.  421,  &c.)  '  During  the 
war  Othryoncus  of  Cabcsus  sued  for  her  hand,  but 
was  slain  by  Idomeneus  (//.  xiii.  363);  afterwards 
Coroebua  did  the  same,  but  he  was  killed  in  the 
taking  of  Troy.  (Paus.  x.  27.  §  1 ;  Virg.  Aen.  ii. 
344,  425.) 

The  second  point  in  her  history  is  her  fate  at 
and  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  She  fled  into  the 
sanctuary  of  Athena,  and  embraced  the  statue  of 
the  goddess  as  a  suppliant.  Rut  Ajax,  the  son  of 
Oileua,  tore  her  away  from  the  temple,  and  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  even  ravished  her  in  the 
sanctuary.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  264  ;  comp.  Ajax.) 
When  the  Greeks  divided  the  booty  of  Troy,  Cas- 
sandra was  given  to  Agamemnon,  who  took  her 
with  him  to  Mycenae.  Here  she  was  killed  by 
Clytaemncstra,  and  Aegisthus  put  to  death  her 
children  by  Agamemnon,  Tcledainus,  and  Pelops. 
(Aeschvl.  Aqunu  1260;  Paus.  ii.  16.  §  5;  Horn. 
//.  xiiL  365,  xxiv.  699  ;  Od.  xi.  420.)  She  had 
a  statue  at  Amrclae,  and  a  temple  with  a  statue  at 
Leuctra  in  Laconia,  (Paus.  iii.  19.  §  5,  26.  §  3.) 
Her  tomb  was  cither  at  AmycLie  or  Mycenae 
(ii.  16.  §  5),  for  the  two  towns  disputed  the  pos- 
session of  it 

There  is  nnothcr  mythical  heroine  Cassandra, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Iobates,  king  of  Lycia, 
(Schol.  ad  Horn,  11.  vi.  155;  comp.  Bku.kro- 
phon.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'SSIA  GENS,  originally  patrician,  after- 
wards plebeian.  We  have  mention  of  only  one 
patrician  of  this  gens  Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus,  con- 
sul in  B,  c.  502,  and  the  proposer  of  the  first 
agrarian  law,  w'io  was  put  to  death  by  the  patri- 
cians. As  all  th  i  Cassii  after  his  time  are  plebeians 
it  is  not  improbable  either  that  the  patricians  ex- 
pelled them  from  their  order,  or  that  they  aban- 
doned it  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Viscellinua. 
The  Cassia  gens  was  reckoned  one  of  the  noblest 
in  Rome ;  and  members  of  it  arc  constantly  men- 
tioned under  the  empire  as  well  as  during  the  re- 
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public.  (Comp.  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  15.)  The  chief 
family  in  the  time  of  the  republic  tears  the  name 
of  Lonuinus:  the  other  cognomens  during  that 
time  are  H  km  in  a,  Parmensis,  Ha  villa,  Sabaco, 
Varis,  Visckllinus.  Under  the  empire,  the 
surnames  are  very  numerous  :  of  these  an  alpha- 
betical list  is  given  below.  The  few  persons  of 
this  gens  mentioned  without  any  cognomen  are 
given  under  Cassiur. 

CASSIA'NUS  (Keur<newo's),  a  Christian  writer 
who  was,  according  to  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (up. 

Cat.il.  Script.  Eccles.  3H),  the  nuthor  of  a 
chronological  work  (xpov<rypa<f>la).  He  may  be  the 
same  as  the  Julius  Cassianus  from  whose  work 
44  De  Continentia"  a  fragment  is  quoted  by  Eusebius 
(ffist.  E'vlts.  vi.  13),  and  is  perhaps  also  no  other 
person  than  the  Cassianus  whose  first  book  of  a 
work  entitled  ^irynrjitd'  is  quoted  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria.   (Strom.  i.  p.  138.)  [L.  S.] 

CASSIA'NUS,  otherwise  called  JO  ANN  ES 
MASSILIENSIS  and  JOANNES  E  REM  IT  A, 
is  celebrntod  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church 
ns  the  champion  of  Semipelagianism,  as  one  of  the 
first  founders  of  monastic  fraternities  in  Western 
Europe,  and  ns  the  great  lawgiver  by  whose  codes 
such  societies  were  long  regulated.  The  date  of 
his  birth  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  al- 
though a.  d.  360  must  be  a  close  approximation, 
and  the  place  is  still  more  doubtful.  Some  have 
fixed  upm  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  others  upon 
8yria,  others  upon  the  South  of  France,  and  all 
alike  appeal  for  confirmation  of  their  views  to  par- 
ticular expressions  in  hi*  works,  and  to  the  general 
character  of  his  phra*sology.  Without  pretending 
to  decide  the  question,  it  seems  on  the  whole  most 
probable  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  East.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Bethlehem,  where  he  received  the  first 
elements  of  religious  instruction,  and  formed  with 
a  monk  named  Germanus  an  intimacy  which 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  his  future 
career.  In  the  year  390,  accompanied  by  his  friend, 
he  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  after  having  passed 
•even  years  among  the  Ascetics  who  swarmed  in 
the  deserts  near  the  Nile,  conforming  to  all  their 
habits  and  practising  all  their  austerities,  ho  re- 
turned for  a  short  period  to  Bethlehem,  but  very 
soon  again  retired  to  consort  with  the  eremites  of 
the  ThebaiiL  In  403  he  repaired  to  Constantino- 
ple, attracted  by  the  fame  of  Chrysostom,  and 
received  ordination  as  deacon  from  his  hands. 
When  that  great  prelate  was  driven  by  persecution 
from  his  Cassianus  and  Germanus  were  em- 
ployed by  the  friends  of  the  patriarch  to  lay  a 
statement  of  the  case  before  Pope  Innocent  I.,  and 
since  lVlagius  is  known  to  have  been  at  Rome 
about  this  period,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some 
personal  intercourse  may  have  taken  place  between 
him  and  his  future  opponent  From  this  time 
the  re  is  a  blank  in  the  history  of  Cxissianus  until 
the  year  415,  when  we  find  him  established  as  a 
prrsbytcr  at  Marseilles,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  godly  labours,  having 
founded  a  convent  for  nuns  and  the  celebrated 
abbey  of  St.  Victor,  which  while  under  his  controul 
is  siid  to  have  numbered  five  thousand  inmates. 
These  two  establishments  long  preserved  a  high 
reputation,  and  served  as  models  for  many  similar 
institutions  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  exact  year 
of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  the  event  must  be 
placed  after  433,  at  least  the  chronicle  of  Prosper 


represents  him  as  being  alive  at  that  epoch.  He 
was  eventually  canonized  ns  a  saint,  and  a  great 
religious  festival  used  to  be  celebrated  in  honour 
of  him  at  Marseilles  on  the  25th  of  July. 
The  writings  of  Cassianus  now  extant  are — 

1.  "  De  Institutis  Coenobiorum  Libri  XII.," 
composed  before  the  year  418  at  the  request  of 
Castor  f  Castor],  bishop  of  Apt,  who  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  accurate  information  with  regard  to  the 
rules  by  which  the  cloisters  in  the  East  were  go- 
verned. This  work  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts.  The  first  four  books  relate  exclusively  to 
the  mode  of  life,  discipline,  and  method  of  perform- 
ing sacred  offices,  pursued  in  various  monasteries  ; 
the  remainder  contain  a  series  of  discourses  upon 
the  eight  great  sins  into  which  mankind  in  general 
and  monks  in  particular  are  especially  liable  to  fall, 
such  as  gluttony,  pride,  passion,  and  the  like. 
Hence  Photius  (Cod.  exevii.)  quotes  these  two  sec- 
tions as  two  separate  treatises,  and  this  arrange- 
ment appears  to  hnve  been  adopted  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  author  himself.  (See  Praef.  Collatt. 
and  Collat  xx.  1.)  The  subdivision  of  the  first 
part  into  two,  proposed  by  Gennadius,  is  unneces- 
sary and  perplexing. 

2.  •»  Collationcs  Patnim  XXIV.,"  twenty-four 
sacred  dialogues  between  Cassianus,  Germanus, 
and  Egyptian  monks,  in  which  are  developed  the 
spirit  and  object  of  the  monastic  life,  the  end 
sought  by  the  external  observances  previously  de- 
scribed. They  were  composed  nt  different  periods 
between  4 1 9  and  427.  The  first  ten  are  inscribed 
to  Leontius,  bishop  of  Frejus,  and  to  Hclladius, 
abbot  of  St.  Castor,  the  following  seven  to  Hono- 
nitus,  afterwards  bishop  of  Aries,  the  last  seven  to 
Jovinianus,  Minervius,  and  other  monks.  In  the 
course  of  these  conversations,  especially  in  the  13th, 
we  find  an  exposition  of  the  peculiar  views  of  Cas- 
sianus on  certain  points  of  doginatio  theology,  con- 
nected more  especially  with  original  sin,  predesti- 
nation, free-will,  and  grace,  constituting  the  system 
which  has  been  termed  Semipelagianism  because  it 
steered  a  middle  course  between  the  extreme  posi- 
tions occupied  by  St  Augustin  and  Pelagius;  for 
while  the  former  maintained,  that  man  was  by 
nature  utterly  corrupt  and  incapable  of  emerging 
from  his  lost  state  by  any  efforts  of  his  own,  the 
latter  held,  that  the  new-born  infant  was  in  the 
sfito  of  Adam  before  the  full,  hence  morally  pure 
and  capable  in  himself  of  selecting  between  virtue 
and  vice ;  while  Cassianus,  rejecting  the  views  of 
both,  asserted,  that  the  natural  man  was  neither 
morally  dead  nor  morally  sound,  but  morally  sick, 
and  therefore  stood  in  need  of  medical  aid,  that  aid 
being  the  Grace  of  God.  Moreover,  according  to 
his  doctrine,  it  is  necessary  for  man  of  his  own  free 
will  to  seek  this  aid  in  order  to  be  made  whole, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  free-will  of  man  cannot 
set  limits  to  the  Grace  of  God  which  may  be 
exerted  on  behalf  of  those  who  seek  it  not  &■  in 
the  case  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  others.  Cas- 
sianus certainly  rejected  absolute  predestination 
and  the  limitation  of  justification  to  the  elect  but 
his  ideas  upon  these  topics  are  not  very  clearly  ex- 
pressed. Those  who  desire  full  information  with 
regard  to  Semipelagian  tenets  will  find  them  fully 
developed  in  the  works  enumerated  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

3.  **  De  Incarnatione  Christi  Libri  VIIV*  a  con- 
troversial tract  in  confutation  of  the  Nestorian 
heresy,  drawn  up  about  430  at  the  request  of  Leo, 
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■t  that  time  archdeacon  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Home. 

The  following  essays  have  been  ascrilted  erro- 
neously, or  at  all  events  upon  insufficient  evidence, 
to  Cassianus  : — M  De  spiritaali  Medicina  Monachi 
seu  Dosis  medica  ad  exinaniendos  Anitni  Affec- 
tum "Theologica  Confessio  ct  De  Conflicta 
Vitiornm  et  Virtutum  "  Vita  S.  Victoris  Mar- 
tyris,"  Sic.  There  are  no  grounds  for  believing 
that  he  wrote,  as  some  have  asserted,  a  Hegula 
Monastica,  now  lost 

The  attentive  reader  of  this  father  will  soon  per- 
ceive that  he  was  thoroughly  engrossed  with  his 
subject,  and  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  graces  of 
style,  that  his  composition  is  often  careless  and 
slovenly.  At  the  same  time  his  diction,  although 
it  bears  both  in  words  and  in  construction  a  bar- 
Liric  stamp  deeply  impressed,  is  far  superior  to 
that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  since  it  is 
plain,  simple,  unaffected,  and  intelligible,  devoid  of 
the  fantastic  conceits,  shabby  finery,  and  coarse 
paint,  under  which  the  literature  of  that  age  so 
often  strove  to  hide  its  awkwardness,  feebleness, 
and  deformity. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  of 
Cassianus  is  that  of  Basle,  1559,  fol.,  in  a  volume 
containing  also  Joannes  Damascenus.  It  was  re- 
printed in  1569  and  1575.  These  were  followed 
by  the  edition  of  Antwerp,  1578,  8vo.  The  most 
complete  and  best  edition  is  that  printed  at  Frank- 
fort, 17*2*2,  fol.,  with  the  commentaries  and  pre- 
liminary dissertations  of  the  Benedictine  Gazacus 
(Ciazet),  and  reprinted  at  Leipzig  in  1733,  fol. 
The  edition  superintended  by  Gazet  himself  was 
published  at  Douay  in  1618,  3  vols,  fol.,  and  again 
in  an  enlarged  form  at  Arras  in  1628. 

The  Institutianes  appeared  at  Basle  in  1485  and 
1497,  fol.,  and  at  Leyden,  1516,  fol.  The  existence 
of  the  Venice  edition  of  1481,  mentioned  by  Fa- 
bricius,  is  doubtful 

The  Institutions  and  Collutiones  appeared  at 
Venice,  149 J,  fol.;  at  Bologna,  1521,  8vo. ;  at 
Leyden,  1525,  8vo.,at  Rome,  1583  and  1611,  8vo. 

The  De  Incarnations,  first  published  separately 
at  Basle  in  1534,  and  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1545 
nnd  1569,  is  included  in  Simlcr's  m  Scriptores 
veteres  Latini  de  una  Persona  et  duabus  Naturis 
Christi,"  Zurich,  1572,  fol. 

There  is  a  translation  of  the  Inslitutiones  into 
Italian  by  Buffi,  a  monk  of  Camaldoli,  Venice, 
1 563,  4 to.,  of  the  Collutiones  into  French  by  De 
Soligny,  Paris,  1663,  8vo.,  and  of  the  InstUutiones, 
also  by  De  Saligny,  Paris,  1667,  8vo. 

For  a  full  and  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  life, 
writings,  and  doctrines  of  Cassianns,  consult  the 
two  essays  by  Dr.  O.  F.  Wiggers,  De  Joanne  Cas- 
siano  Ma&i/iensi,  ytti  Semipcluiiianiumi  Auctor  vultfo 
perlaU/ur,  Rostochii,  1824,"  1825,  4to.,  and  his 
articie  "  Cassianus"  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Ersch 
and  Grubcr.  See  also  Geffken,  Ilistoria  Senii- 
p-laaianismi  antiquissimo,  Gottingac,  1826.  Be- 
sides these,  we  have  among  the  older  writers 
Commentarius  de  Joanne  Cau>iano%  by  Cupcr,  in 
the  Acta  SS.  m.  Jul.  v.  p.  488;  also  5.  Joannes 
Casrianus  Ulustralus,  by  Jo.  Bapt.  Guesnav,  Ley- 
den, 1652,  4to.;  nnd  lHssertatio  de  Vtia^'Scriftk 
et  Docirina  Juannis  Cassiani,  A  Unit  Li  Alassiliensis, 
Semipelaaianorum  Principis,  bv  Ouden,  in  his 
Comment,  de  Script,  vol.  i.  p.  1113.   See  also 

Tillemont,  xiv.  157  ;  Schroeck,  KirchenaescA.  viii. 
383;  Schoen«mann,  BiUiotheca  1'airum  Latinorum 
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cap.  v.  26  (Lips.  1792);  Baehr,  Ccschichte  der 
Itdmischcn  Litcrutary  Suppl.  Band,  iL  Abtheil.  p. 
328.  [VV.  RJ 

CASSIA'NUS  BASSUS.  [Bassus.] 
CASSIKPE1A  or  CASSIOPEIA  (Karoiftrua 
or  KaffendVfuO,  the  wife  of  Cepheus  in  Acthiopia, 
and  mother  of  Andromeda,  whose  beauty  she  ex- 
tolled above  that  of  the  Nereids.  This  pride  be- 
came the  cause  of  her  misfortunes,  for  Poseidon 
sent  a  monster  into  the  country  which  ravaged  tho 
land,  and  to  which  Andromeda  was  to  be  sacrificed. 
But  Perseus  saved  her  life.  (Hygin.  Fab.  64  ; 
comp.  Andromeda.)  According  to  other  accounts 
Cassiopeia  boasted  that  she  herself  surpassed  the 
Nereids  in  beauty,  and  for  this  reason  she  was  re- 
presented, when  placed  among  the  stars,  as  turning 
backwards.  (Arat.  Phan.  187,  &c. ;  Manil. 
Astron.  i.  355.)  [L.  S.1 

CASSIODO'RUS,  MAGNUS  AU  MELIUS, 
or  CASSIODO'RIUS,  for  the  MSS.  vary  be- 
tween these  two  forms  of  the  name,  although  the 
former  has  been  generally  adopted,  was  born  about 
a.  d.  468,  at  Scylaccum  (Squillacc),  in  the  country 
of  the  Bruttii,  of  an  ancient,  honourable,  and 
wealthy  Roman  family.  His  father  was  at  one 
period  secretary  to  Valentinian  the  Third,  but  re- 
tired from  public  life  upon  the  death  of  that  prince 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire.  Young 
Cassiodorus  was  soon  discovered  to  be  a  boy  of 
high  promise,  and  his  talents  were  cultivated  with 
anxious  assiduity  and  care.  At  a  very  early  age 
his  genius,  accomplishments, and  multifarious  learn- 
ing, attracted  the  attention  nnd  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  first  barbarian  king  of  Italy,  by  whom 
he  was  chosen  Comes  rerum  pricatarum  and  eventu- 
ally Comes  sacrarum  largitionum%  an  appointment 
which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  financial  affairs. 
But  when  Odoacer  after  a  succession  of  defeats 
was  shut  up  in  Ravenna  by  Theodoric,  Cassiodorus 
withdrew  to  his  estates  in  the  south,  and  hastened 
to  recommend  himself  to  the  conqueror  by  persuad- 
ing his  countrymen  and  the  Sicilians  to  submit 
without  resistance.  Hence,  after  the  murder  ef  his 
former  patron,  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
distinction  by  the  new  sovereign,  was  nominated 
to  all  the  highest  offices  of  state  in  succession,  nnd 
under  a  variety  of  different  titles  (for  the  parade 
and  formality  of  the  old  court  were  studiously 
maintained),  regulated  for  a  long  series  of  years 
the  administration  of  the  Ostrogothic  power  with 
singular  ability,  discretion,  and  success,  possessing 
at  once  the  full  confidence  of  his  master  and  the 
affection  of  the  people.  Perceiving,  however,  tliat 
Theodoric,  enfeebled  by  age,  was  beginning  to 
yield  to  the  selfish  snggestions  of  evil  counsellors 
and  to  indulge  in  cruelty  towards  his  Italian  sub- 
jects, Cassiodorus  wisely  resolved  to  seek  shelter 
from  the  approaching  storm,  and,  resigning  all  his 
honours,  betook  himself  to  the  country  in  524, 
thus  avoiding  the  wretched  fate  of  Bocthius  and 
Symmachus.  Recalled  after  the  death  of  Theo- 
doric, he  resumed  his  position,  nnd  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  chief  minister  under  Ama- 
lasontha,  Athalaric,  Theodatus,  and  Viliges,  ex- 
erting all  his  energies  to  prop  their  tottering 
dominion.  But  when  the  triumph  of  Belisarius 
and  the  downfall  of  the  Ostrogoths  was  no  longer 
doubtful,  being  now  70  years  old,  he  once  more  re- 
tired to  his  native  province,  and  having  founded 
the  monastery  of  Viviers  (Coenobium  Yivarienses. 
Castcllensc),  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which 
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was  prolonged  until  lie  had  noarl y  completed  a 
century,  in  the  scclusi  in  of  the  cloister.  Here  his 
activity  of  mind  was  no  less  conspicuous  than 
when  engaged  in  the  stirring  business  of  the  world, 
and  his  efforts  were  directed  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  designs  not  less  important.  The  great 
object  which  he  kept  steadily  in  view  and  prose- 
cuted with  infinite  labour  and  unflagging  real,  was 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  among  ecclesi- 
astics by  inducing  them  to  study  the  models  of 
classical  antiquity,  and  to  extend  their  knowledge 
of  general  literature  and  science.  To  accomplish 
this  he  formed  a  library,  disbursed  large  sums  in 
the  purchase  of  MSS.,  encouraged  the  monks  to 
copy  these  with  care,  and  devoted  a  great  portion 
of  his  time  to  labour  of  this  description  and  to  the 
composition  of  elementary  treatises  on  history, 
metaphysics,  the  seven  liberal  arts,  and  divinity, 
which  have  rendered  him  not  less  celebrated  as  an 
author  and  a  man  of  learning  than  as  a  politician 
and  a  statesman.  The  leisure  hours  which  re- 
mained he  is  said  to  have  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  philosophical  toys,  such  as  sun-dials, 
water-clocks,  everlasting  lamps,  and  the  like.  The 
benefit  derived  from  his  precepts  and  example  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  establishment  over 
which  he  presided,  nor  to  the  epoch  when  he 
flourished.  The  same  system,  the  advantages  of 
which  were  soon  perceived  and  appreciated,  was 
gradually  introduced  into  similar  institutions,  the 
transcription  of  ancient  works  became  one  of  the 
regular  and  stated  occupations  of  the  monastic  life, 
and  thus,  in  all  probability,  we  arc  indirectly  in- 
debted to  Cassiodorus  for  the  preservation  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  most  precious  relics  of  an- 
cient genius.  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the 
writings  of  Cassiodorus  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted : — 

1.  u  Variarura  (Epistolarum)  Libri  XII.,"  an 
assemblage  of  state  papers  drawn  up  by  Cassiodorus 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  so- 
vereigns whom  he  served.  In  the  first  ten  books 
the  author  always  speaks  in  the  person  of  the  ruler 
for  the  time  being ;  in  the  last  two,  in  his  own. 
The  first  five  contain  the  ordinances  of  Theodoric, 
the  sixth  and  seventh  regulations  (formulae)  with 
regard  to  the  chief  offices  of  the  kingdom,  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  the  decrees  promulgated 
by  the  immediate  successors  of  Theodoric,  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  the  edicts  published  by  Cas- 
siodorus himself  during  the  years  534 — 538,  when 
praefect  of  the  praetorium.  This  collection  is  of 
the  greatest  historical  importance,  being  our  chief 
and  most  trustworthy  source  of  information  in  re- 
gard to  everything  connected  with  the  constitution 
nnd  internal  discipline  of  the  Ostrogothic  dominion 
in  Italy.  We  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find 
much  that  is  attractive  or  worthy  of  imitation  in 
the  style  of  these  documents.  While  we  cannot 
help  admiring  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  selec- 
tion and  combination  of  phrases,  moulded  for  the 
most  part  into  neat  but  most  artificial  forms 
and  polished  with  patient  toil,  we  at  the  same 
time  feel  heartily  wenried  and  disgusted  by  the 
sustained  affectation  and  declamatory  glitter  which  I 
disfigure  every  page.  The  language  is  full  of  j 
strange  and  foreign  words,  and  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  delicacies  of  syntax,  but  Funccius  is  ' 
too  harsh  when  he  designates  it  as  a  mere  mass  of 
Gothic  solecisms.  I'erliaps  the  best  description 
which  can  be  given  of  the  general  effect  produced 
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upon  the  reader  by  these  compositions  it  contained 
in  the  happy  expression  of  Tiruboschi,  who  charar, 
tenses  the  diction  of 


elegnnza." 

The  Editio  Princept  of  the  44  Variarum "  was 
printed  under  the  inspection  of  Accursius  by  Ilenr. 
Sileceus,  at  Augsburg,  in  the  month  of  Mav, 
1533  (fol.),  the  disquisition  "  De  Anima"  being 
included  in  the  same  volume. 

2.  M  Chronicon,"  a  dull,  pompous,  clumsy  sum- 
mary of  Universal  History,  extending  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  down  to  a.  o.  519,  derived 
chiefly  from  Eusebius,  Hieronymus,  Prosper,  and 
other  authorities  still  accessible.  It  was  drawn  up 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Theodoric,  and  by  no 
means  deserves  the  respect  with  which  it  was  re- 
garded in  the  middle  ages,  since  it  is 
compiled  and  full  of  mistakes. 

3.  "  Historiae  Ecclesiasticae  Tripartite  ex  tri- 
bus  Oraccis  Scriptoribus,  Sozomeno,  Socrate,  ac 
Theodoreto  ab  Epiphanio  Scholastico  Versis,  per 
Cassiodorum  Senatorem  in  Epitomen  red nc Lie 
Libri  XII."  The  origin  of  this  work  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  title.  It  contains  a  complete 
survey  of  ecclesiastical  history  from  Constantine 
down  to  the  younger  Theodosius.  This,  like  the 
Chronicon,  is  of  little  value  in  the  present  day, 
since  the  authorities  from  which  it  is  taken  are  still 
extant,  and  are  infinitely  superior  both  in  matter 
and  manner  to  the  epitomizer.  Prefixed  we  have 
an  introduction,  in  which  Cassiodorus  gives  full 
scope  to  his  taste  for  inflated  grandiloquence.  The 
editio  princeps  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  was 
printed  by  Johannes  Schussler,  at  Augsburg,  1472, 
foL 

4.  "  Computus  Paschalis  sive  de  Indictionibus, 
Cyclis  Solis  ct  Luiiae,"&c,  containing  the  calcula- 
tions necessary  for  the  correct  determination  of 
Easter.  This  treatise  belongs  to  the  date  562, 
and  this  is  the  latest  year  in  which  we  can  prove 
the  author  to  have  been  alive, 

5.  u  De  Orthographia  Liber,"  compiled  by  Cas- 
siodorus when  93  years  old  from  the  works  of  nine 
ancient  grammarians, — Agnaeus  Cornutus,  Veliua 
Longus,  Curtius  Valerianus,  Pnpiriauus,  A  daman- 
tins  Martyriuft,  Eutyches,  Caescllius,  Lucius  Cae- 
cilius  Vindex,  and  Priscianus,  in  addition  to  whom 
we  find  quotations  from  Varro,  Donatus,  and 
Phocas. 

6.  M  De  Arte  Grammatica  ad  Donati  Ment 
of  which  a  fragment  only  has  been  preserved. 

This  tract,  together  with  the  preceding,  will  be 
found  in  the  "  Gram  mat  icae  Latini  Auctores  an- 
tiqui"  of  Pulschius,  Hanov.  1605,  p.  2275  and 
p.  2322. 

7.  **  De  Artibus  ac  Disciplinis  Liberalium  Lite- 
rarum,"  in  two  books,  a  compilation  from  the  best 
authorities,  much  esteemed  and  studied  during  the 
middle  ages.  It  contains  a  compendium  of  the 
seven  liberal  nrls  which  were  at  one  time  supposed 
to  embrace  the  whole  circuit  of  human  knowledge, 
— Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Dialectics,  Arithmetic,  Geo- 
metry, Astronomy,  Music 

Angelo  Mai  has  recently  published  from  a  Vati- 
can MS.  some  chapters,  hitherto  unedited,  which 
seem  to  have  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  work. 
(C/asstcorum  Auctorum  e  Vat.  Codd.  vol.  iii.  p.  349.) 

8.  **  De  Anima,"  on  the  name,  origin,  nature* 
qualities,  abode,  and  future  existence  of  the  soul, 
together  with  speculations  upon  other  topic* 
netted  with  the  same  subject. 
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9.  **  De  Institutione  Divinarum  Literarnm,"  an 
introduction  to  the  profitable  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  intended  for  the  tue  of  the  monks. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  all  our  author's 
works.  HU  profound  and  varied  knowledge  is 
here  displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  his  instruc- 
tions are  conveyed  in  more  plain  and  simple  phrase- 
ology than  he  elsewhere  employs,  while  a  truly 
Christian  tone  and  spirit  pervades  the  whole. 

10.  44  Expositio  in  Psalmos  sive  Commenta 
Psalterii,"  extracted  chiefly  from  the  **  Enarra- 
tiones"  of  St  Angus  tin,  although  we  gather  from 
internal  evidence  that  the  exegetical  treatises  of 
Hilarius,  Ambrosius,  Hieronymus,  and  others  upon 
the  same  subject,  had  been  carefully  consulted. 
As  a  matter  of  course  we  detect  in  the  copy  the 
same  features  which  distinguish  the  original,  the 
same  love  of  overstrained  allegorical  interpretation, 
the  same  determination  to  wring  from  the  plainest 
and  least  ambiguous  precepts  some  mystical  and 
esoteric  doctrine.. 

11.  The  44  Expositio  in  Cantica  Canticorum," 
although  breathing  a  spirit  similar  to  the  commen- 
tary just  described,  and  set  down  in  all  MSS.  as 
the  production  of  Cassiodorus,  is  throughout  so 
different  in  style  and  language  from  all  his  other 
dissertations,  that  its  authenticity  has  with  good 
reason  been  called  in  question. 

1 2.  44  Complexiones  in  Kpistolai  Apostolorum, 
in  Acta  et  in  Apocalypsim."  Short  illustrations  of 
the  apostolic  Epistles,  the  Acts,  and  Revelations, 
first  brought  to  light  by  Scipio  Maffei,  published 
by  him  at  Florence  from  a  Verona  MS.  in  1721, 
and  reprinted  at  London  with  the  notea  of  Chan- 
dler in  1722,  and  at  Rotterdam  in  1723,  all  in  8vo. 
These  annotations  are  not  considered  by  theolo- 
gians of  any  particular  value. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  frequently  find  two 
tracts  included  among  the  writings  of  Cassiodorus, 
one  a  rhetorical  essay  entitled  44  De  Schematibus 
et  Tropis,"and  the  other  44  De  Amicitia  Liber."  Of 
these  the  former  is  now  generally  ascribed  to  the 
venerable  Bede,  while  the  latter  is  believed  to  have 
been  composed  by  Petrus  Blesensis,  archdeacon  of 
London,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Among  his  lost  works  we  may  name,  1.  44  Libri 
XII  De  Rebus  Ocstis  Gothorum,"  known  to  us 
only  through  the  abridgement  of  Jornandes  ;  2. 
44  Liber  Titulorum  s.  Memorialis,"  short  abstracts, 
apparently,  of  chapters  in  holy  writ ;  3.  44  Exposi- 
tio Epistolae  ad  Roraanos,"  in  which  the  Pelagian 
heresy  was  attacked  and  confuted.  The  last  two, 
together  with  the  44  Complexiones"  and  several 
other  treatises  already  mentioned,  are  enumerated 
in  the  preface  to  the  44  De  Orthographia  Liber." 

The  first  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Cas- 
siodorus is  that  published  at  Paris  in  1584,  4 to., 
with  the  notes  of  Fomerius;  the  best  and  most 
complete  is  that  published  by  D.  Garet  at  Rouen, 
1679,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1729. 

On  his  life  we  have  Vita  Cusnodori,  prefixed  to 
the  edition  of  Garet ;  La  Vie  de  Camdore  uwc  m 
Abriyi  de  VHietnirt  de*  Prince*  qu'ii  a  tervi  H  de* 
HentaffW*  rur  tea  Outrage*,  by  F.  D.  de  Sainte 
Mart  tie,  Paris,  1694,  8vo. ;  and  Ixbcn  Ca*siodor\ 
by  De  Buat,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  transactions 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich,  p.  79.  There 
is  frequently  much  confusion  in  biographical  dis- 
quisitions between  Cassiodorus  the  father  and  Cas- 
siodorus the  son,  the  former  having  l*ccii  supposed 
by  many  to  be  the  individual  who  held  office  under 
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Odoacer,  and  the  latter  not  to  have  been  born  until 
479.  But  the  question  seems  to  be  set  at  rest  by 
the  4th  epistle  of  the  1st  book  of  the  Variorum, 
where  the  father  and  son  are  clearly  distinguished 
from  each  other ;  and  since  the  latter  unquestion- 
ably enjoyed  a  place  of  trust  under  Odoacer,  whoea 
downfall  took  place  in  490,  the  young  secretary, 
although  still  44  adolescens,'*  could  not  by  any  pos- 
sibility have  been  born  so  late  as  479.  Some  re- 
marks upon  this  point  will  be  found  in  Osann, 
BeUrdge  zur  Gr.  und  Horn.  Lileraiur  Gexkickte^ 
vol.  iL  p.  1G0,  CasseL  1839.  The  different  digni- 
ties with  which  he  was  invested  are  enumerated, 
and  their  nature  fully  explained,  in  Man  so,  Get- 
ckichte  de*  (htgulkuehen  Reich*.  [  W.  R.  ] 

CASSI'PHONE  (Ka<roup6vi,),  a  daughter  of 
Odysseus  by  Circe,  and  sister  of  Telegonus.  After 
Odysseus  had  been  restored  to  life  by  Circe,  when 
he  had  been  killed  by  Telegonus,  he  gave  Cassi- 
phone  in  marriage  to  Telemachus,  whom,  however, 
she  killed,  because  he  had  put  to  death  her  mother 
Circe.  (Schol.  ad  Lymph.  795,  &c)       [L.  S.] 

CASSIVELAUNUS,  a  British  chief,  who 
fought  against  Caesar  in  his  second  campaign 
against  Britain,  u.  c.  54.  He  ruled  over  the 
country  north  of  the  river  Tamcsis  (Thames),  and 
as  by  his  perpetual  wars  with  his  neighbours  he 
had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  great  warrior,  the 
Britons  gave  him  the  supreme  command  against 
the  Romans.  After  the  Britons  and  Romans  bad 
fought  in  several  engagements,  the  former  abstain- 
ed from  attacking  the  Romans  with  their  whole 
forces,  which  emboldened  Caesar  to  march  into  the 
dominions  of  Cassivelaunus :  he  crossed  the 
Thames,  though  its  passage  had  been  rendered 
almost  impossible  by  artificial  means,  and  put  the 
enemy  to  flight;  nut  he  continued  to  be  much 
harassed  by  the  sallies  of  the  Britons  from  their 
forests.  The  Trinobantes,  however,  with  whom 
Cassivelaunus  had  been  at  war,  and  some  other 
tribes  submitted  to  the  Romans.  Through  them 
Caesar  became  acquainted  with  the  site  of  the 
capital  of  Cassivelaunus,  which  was  not  far  off, 
and  surrounded  by  forests  and  marshes.  Caesar 
forthwith  made  an  attack  upon  the  place  and  took 
it.  Cassivelaunus  escaped,  but  as  one  or  two 
attacks  which  he  made  on  the  naval  camp  of  the 
Romans  were  unsuccessful,  he  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  to  him  on  condition  of  his  pay- 
ing a  yearly  tribute  and  giving  hostages,  (Caes. 
H.  G.  v.  11-23;  Dion  Cass.  xL  2,  3;  Polyaen. 
Strat.  viii.  Cae*.  5  ;  Beda,  Eccle*.  Hid.  Gent.  AuifL 
i.  2.)  [L.S.] 

CA'SSIUS.  1.  C.  Cassiits,  tribune  of  the 
soldiers,  a.  c.  168,  to  whose  custody  the  Illyrinn 
king  Gentius  was  entrusted  by  the  praetor  A  ni- 
dus, when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  latter  in 
the  Illyrian  war.    (Liv.  xliv.  31.) 

2.  L.  Cahsiur,  proconsul  in  Asia  in  &  c  90, 
which  province  he  probably  received  after  his 
praetorship  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  as  we 
know  that  he  never  obtained  the  consulship  itself. 
In  conjunction  with  M\  Aquillius  he  restored 
Ariobarzanes  to  Cappadocia,  and  Nicomedes  to 
Bithynia;  but  when  Ariobarsanes  was  again 
driven  out  of  his  kingdom  by  Mithridates  in  the 
following  year,  Cassius  made  preparations  to  carry 
on  war  against  the  latter.  He  was,  however, 
obliged  to  retire  before  Mithridates,  and  fled  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  was  when  Mithridnte*  laid 
to  the  place.    He  afterwards  fell  into  the 
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hands  of  the  king  of  Pontus,  though  on  what  oc- 
casion U  not  mentioned,  but  was  restored  to  free- 
dom at  the  end  of  the  first  Mithridatic  war. 
(Appian,  Mithr.  1 1,  1 7,  24,  1 12.) 

3.  L.  Cassius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  c.  89, 
at  the  time  of  the  Marsic  war,  when  the  value  of 
landed  property  was  depreciated,  and  the  quantity 
of  money  in  circulation  was  comparatively  smalL 
Debtors  were  thus  unable  to  pay  the  money  they 
owed,  and  as  the  praetor  A.  Semproniua  Asellio 
decided  ngainst  the  debtors  in  accordance  with  the 
old  laws,  the  people  became  exasperated,  and  L. 
Cassius  excited  them  still  more  against  him,  so 
that  he  was  at  length  murdered  by  the  people 
while  offering  a  sacrifice  in  the  forum.  (Val. 
Max.  ix.  7.  §  4  ;  comp.  Liv.  EpiU  74  ) 

4.  Q.  Cassius,  legate  of  Q.  Cassius  Longinna 
in  Spain  in  B.  c.  48,  and  prolnbly  the  same  to 
whom  Antony  gave  Spain  at  the  division  of  the 
provinces  at  the  end  of  k  a  44.  (Mirt.  B.  Alex. 
52,  57;  Cic.  Philipp.  hi.  10.) 

CA'SSI  US  (KdVff.oj),  a  Sceptic  philosopher, 
who  wrote  against  Zeno  the  Stoic.  (Diog.  Laert. 
vii.  32,  34  ;  Galen,  Hvpothe*.  Empir.  3.)    [L.  S.] 

CA'SSI  US,  AGRIPPA,  is  called  a  most  learned 
writer.  He  lived  about  a.  d.  132,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  wrote  a  very  accurate 
refutation  of  the  heresies  of  Basilidcs  the  Gnostic 
and  his  son  Isidoros.  A  fragment  of  this  work 
is  preserved  in  Eusebius.  (f/ut.  Eeeles.  iv.  7;  comp. 
Hieron.  Script.  Eeeles.  21,  Indie.  Haeres.  2  ;  Theo- 
dore t,  lie  Haeret.  Fub.  i.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'SSI  US  APRONIA'NUS.  [Apronia- 
nus,  No.  2.] 

CA'SSI  US  ASCLEPIO'DOTUS.  [Asclb- 

PIODOTU8.] 

CA'SSI  US,  AVI'DIUS,  one  of  the  most  able 
and  successful  among  the  generals  of  M.  Aurelius, 
was  a  native  of  Cyrrhus  in  Syria,  son  of  a  certain 
Heliodorus,  who  in  consequence  of  his  eminence 
as  a  rhetorician  had  risen  to  be  praefect  of  Egypt 
While  Verus  was  abandoning  himself  to  all  man- 
ner of  profligacy  at  Antioch,  the  war  against  the 
Parthian s  was  vigorously  prosecuted  by  Cassius, 
who  closed  a  most  glorious  campaign  by  the  capture 
of  Sclcuceia  and  Ctesiphon.  He  subsequently 
quelled  a  formidable  insurrection  in  Egypt,  orga- 
nised by  a  tribe  of  marauders  who  dwelt  among 
the  fens ;  and  having  been  appointed  governor  of 
all  the  Eastern  provinces,  discharged  his  trust  for 
several  years  with  fidelity  and  firmness.  The 
history  of  his  rebellion  and  his  miserable  death  arc 
narrated  under  M.  Aurkmus.  If  we  can  believe 
in  the  authenticity  of  the  documents  produced  by 
Gallicanus,  the  conduct  of  Cassius  excited  the  sus- 
picion of  Verus  at  a  very  early  period,  but  Anto- 
ninus refused  to  listen  to  the  representations  of  his 
colleague,  ascribing  them  doubtless,  and  with  good 
cause,  to  jealousy.  (In  addition  to  the  notices 
contained  in  Dion  Cassius  lxxi.  2.  21,  &c.,  we  have 
a  formal  biography  from  the  pen  ot  one  of  the  Au- 
gustan historians,  named  Vulcatius  Gallicanus,  but 
the  style  of  this  production  is  not  such  as  to  in- 
spire much  confidence  in  its  author.)    [\V.  R.] 

CA'SSI  US  BARBA.  [Barba.] 

CA'SSI  US  BETILLi'N  US.    [Barsus,  Be- 

TILIKNUK.] 

CA'SSI  US  CHAEREA.  [Charrka.] 
CA'SSI  US  CLEMENS.  [Ci.rmrns.] 
CA'SSI  US  DION.    [Dion  Cassius.] 
CA  SSI  US,  DION  Y'SI  L'S  (Aiorfoior  KaV™), 
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a  native  of  Utica,  lived  about  b.  c.  40.  lie  trans- 
lated the  great  work  of  the  Carthaginian  Mago  on 
agriculture  from  the  Punic  into  Greek,  but  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  condensed  the  twenty-eight  oooks 
of  the  original  into  twenty,  although  he  made  nu- 
merous additions  to  it  from  the  best  Greek  writers 
on  agriculture.  He  dedicated  this  work  to  the 
praetor  Sextilius.  Diophancs  of  Bithynia,  again, 
made  a  useful  abridgement  of  the  work  in  six  books, 
which  he  dedicated  to  king  Dciotarus.  The  work 
of  Diouyaius  Cassius  is  mentioned  among  those 
used  by  Cassianus  Bassus  in  compiling  the  Geopo- 
nica  at  the  command  of  Constantinus  Porphyroge- 
neta.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.  i.  1  ;  Columella,  L  1  ; 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  648 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xx.  44 ;  Geoponica, 
i.  II.)  Cassius  also  wrote  a  work  fhforojiucd. 
(SchoL  ad  Nicand.  520;  Steph.  By*.  ».r.  *Iti»ki».) 
With  the  exception  of  the  extracts  in  the  Geopo- 
nica, the  works  of  Cassius  have  perished.  [L.  S.  J 
CA'SSI  US  IATROSOPH ISTA,  or  C A'SSIUS 
FELIX,  the  author  of  a  little  Greek  medical  work 
entitled  'IoTptJtol  'Awap'uu  iced  TlpoSK^iurra  ♦uoutd, 
Quaestiemes  Mediate  et  Prob/emata  Xaturalia.  No- 
thing is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  identify  him  with  certainty  with  any  of 
the  individuals  of  this  name.  With  respect  to  his 
date,  it  can  only  be  said  that  he  quotes  Asclepiades, 
who  lived  iu  the  first  century  b.  c,  and  that  he  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  lived  himself  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ.  His  title  latroaophista 
is  explained  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.  His  work  con- 
sists of  eighty-four  questions  on  medical  and  physi- 
cal subjects,  with  the  solutions,  and  contains  much 
curious  matter.  It  wits  first  published  in  Greek 
at  Paris,  1541,  12mo.,  and  translated  into  Latin 
the  same  year  by  Hadrianua  Junius,  Paris,  4to. 
A  Greek  and  Latin  edition  appeared  in  1653,  4 to. 
Lips.,  together  with  the  work  of  Theophylactas 
Simocatta;  and  the  Greek  text  alone  is  inserted  in 
the  first  volume  of  Ideler's  Phyrici  et  Medici  Groed 
Minores,  BeroL.  1841,  8vo.  The  work  is  also  to 
be  found  in  various  old  editions  of  Aristotle. 
(Fabric  IMJ.  Grace,  vol.  ii.  p.  169,  ed.  vet;  Chou- 
lant,  Handlmch  der  Bucherkunde  fur  die  A  tiler* 
Medicin.)  [W.A.G.] 
CA'SSI  US  LONGUS.  [LoKora] 
CA'SSI  US  PARMENSIS,  so  called,  it  would 
appear,  from  Parma,  his  birth-place,  is  in  most 
works  upon  Roman  literature  styled  C.  Cassius 
Severn*  Pannensis,  but  erroneously,  since  there  is 
no  authority  whatsoever  for  assigning  the  praeno- 
men  of  Caius  or  the  cognomen  of  Severus  to  this 
writer. 

Horace  (Serm.  i.  10.  61),  when  censuring  care- 
less and  rapid  compositions,  illustrates  his  observa- 
tions, by  referring  to  a  Camus  Etrnscus,  whom  he 
compares  to  a  river  in  flood  rolling  down  a  turbid 
torrent,  and  adds,  that  the  story  ran  that  this  poet, 
his  works,  and  book-boxes,  were  all  consigned  to- 
gether to  the  flames.  Here  Acre,  Porphyrio,  and 
the  Scholiast  of  Cruquius  agree  in  expressly  declar- 
ing that  the  person  spoken  of  is  Cassius  Parmensisy 
and  the  latter  makes  mention  of  a  tragedy  by  him, 
called  Thyestes,  as  still  extant. 

Again,  Horace  (Ep.  i.  4.  3),  when  writing  to 
Albius,  who  is  generally  believed  to  bo  Tibullus, 
questions  him  with  regard  to  his  occupations,  and 
asks  whether  he  is  writing  anything  **  quod  Cassii 
Parraensis  opuscula  vincaU"  Here  the  old  com- 
mentators quoted  above  again  agree  in  asserting 
that  this  Cassius  served  as  tribune  of  the  soldiers 
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in  the  army  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  thnt  he  return- 
ed to  Athens  after  their  defeat,  that  L.  Varus  was 
despatched  by  Augustus  to  put  him  to  death, 
and,  after  executing  the  order,  carried  off  his  port- 
folio ;  whence  a  report  became  current,  that  the 
Thyestes  published  by  Varus  was  really  the  work 
of  Cassius  stolen  and  appropriated  by  his  execu- 
tioner. To  this  narrative  Aero  and  the  Scholiast 
of  Cruquius  add,  that  he  composed  in  various  styles, 
and  that  his  elegies  and  epigrams  were  especially 
admired. 

These  two  passages  and  the  annotations  upon 
them  have  been  the  foundation  of  a  lengthened 
controversy,  in  which  almost  all  writers  upon  Ro- 
man literature  have  taken  part.  A  variety  of  opi- 
nions have  been  expressed  and  hypotheses  pro- 
pounded, many  of  them  supported  with  great  learn- 
ing and  skill  A  full  account  of  these  will  be 
found  in  the  essay  of  Weichert  44  De  Lucii  Varii 
el  Caasii  Parmensis  Vita  et  Carminibus,*'  (tirimae, 
1836,)  who,  after  patient  examination,  has  shewn 
by  many  arguments,  that  the  following  conclusions 
are  the  most  probable  which  the  amount  and  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  at  our  disposal  will  enable  us 
to  form  : 

1.  Cassius  Etrnscus  and  Cassius  Parmensis  were 
two  separate  personages.  It  is  the  intention  of 
Horace  to  hold  up  the  first  to  ridicule,  while  his 
words  imply  a  compliment  to  the  second. 

2.  Cassius  Parmensis  was  one  of  the  conspirators 
who  plotted  the  death  of  Caesar.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  war  against  the  triumvirs,  and, 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
carried  over  the  fleet  which  he  commanded  to 
Sicily,  and  joined  Sextus  Pompeius,  with  whom 
he  seems  to  have  remained  up  to  the  period  of  the 
great  and  decisive  sea-fight  between  Mylae  and 
Naulochus.  He  then  surrendered  himself  to  An- 
tonius, whose  fortunes  he  followed  until  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  when  he  returned  to  Athens, 
and  was  there  put  to  death  by  the  command  of 
Octavianus.  These  facts  are  fully  established  by 
the  testimony  of  Appian  (B.  C.  v.  2)  and  of  Vale- 
rius Maxim  us  (i.  vii.  §7),  who  tells  the  tale  of  the 
vision  by  which  Cassius  was  forewarned  of  his  ap- 
proaching fete,  and  of  Vcllcius  (ii.  88),  who  dis- 
tinctly states,  that  as  Trebonius  was  the  first,  so 
Cassius  Parmensis  was  the  last,  of  the  murderers 
of  Caesar  who  perished  by  a  violent  end.  The 
death  of  Cassius  probably  took  place  about  b,  c  SO ; 
and  this  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Caa- 
sius  Parmensis  and  Cassius  F.truscus  were  different 
persons ;  the  former  had  held  a  high  command  in 
the  struggle  in  which  Horace  had  been  himself 
engaged,  and  had  perished  but  a  few  years  before 
the  publication  of  the  epistles ;  the  former  is  spoken 
of  as  one  who  had  been  long  dead,  and  almost  if 
not  altogether  forgotten. 

3.  We  have  seen  that  two  of  the  Scholiasts  on 
Horace  represent  that  Cassius  composed  in  different 
styles.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  wrote 
tragedies,  that  the  names  of  two  of  his  pieces  were 
Tbyates  and  Brutus,  and  that  a  line  of  the  latter 
has  been  preserved  by  Varro(£.  L.  vi.  7,ed.Muller). 
In  like  manner,  a  single  line  of  one  of  his  epigrams 
is  quoted  by  Quintilian  (v.  2.  §  24),  and  a  single 
sentence  from  an  abusive  letter  addressed  to  Octa- 
vianus is  to  he  found  in  Suetonius  (Aug.  4);  in 
addition  to  which  we  hear  from  Pliny  of  an  epistle 
to  Antonius.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxi.  8.)  Many  per- 
mit, and  among  these  Drumnnn,  believe  that  the 
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letter  to  be  found  in  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xii.  1 3)  is 
from  the  pen  of  Cassius  Parmensis,  and  strong  argu- 
ments may  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion } 
but,  on  the  whole,  we  are  led  to  conclude  from  its 
tone,  that  it  proceeded  from  some  person  younger 
and  holding  a  less  distinguished  position  than 
Cassius  Parmensis  at  that  time  occupied. 

We  have  a  little  poem  in  hexameters,  entitled 
Orpheus,  in  which  it  is  set  forth,  that  the  Thr»- 
cian  bard,  although  at  first  an  object  of  ridicule 
to  his  contemporaries,  by  assiduous  study  and  un- 
deviating  perseverance,  at  length  acquired  that 
heavenly  skill  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  charm 
the  ears  of  listening  rocks  and  woods,  and  draw 
them  in  his  train.  These  verses  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Achilles Statius  in  his  edition  of  Suetonius, 
44  de  Clar.  Rhetor."  and  we  are  there  told  by  the 
editor  that  they  were  found  among  the  Brut  tit 
and  communicated  to  him  by  a  very  learned 
youth,  Suetonius  Quadrimanus ;  they  were  pub- 
lished again  by  Fabricius  in  his  notes  to  Senec. 
Here.  Ort.  1034,  as  having  been  discovered  anew 
at  Florence  by  Petrus  Victorius,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  Burmann's  AnthottM/ia  (i.  112,  or  n. 
112,  cd.  Meyer),  in  Wenisdorf's  Poeiae  Laiini 
Aftnores  (vol.  ii.  p.  310),  and  many  other  collec- 
tions. Various  conflicting  opinions  were  long  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  the  author  of  this  piece, 
which  commonly  bears  prefixed  the  name  of  Cassiua 
Parmensis  or  Cassius  Severus,  but  is  now  proved 
to  have  been  written  by  Antonius  Thylesius,  a 
native  of  Cosenza  in  Calabria,  a  distinguished  poet 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  See  the  edition  of  hia 
works  by  F.  Daniele,  Naples,  1762,  and  the  autho- 
rities quoted  by  Meyer  in  his  edition  of  the  Antho- 
logia.  An  edition  in  a  separate  form  was  printed 
at  Frankfort,  1585,  8vo„  and  two  years  afterward* 
44  Cassius  of  Parma  his  Orpheus  with  Nathan 
Chitraeus  his  commentarie  abridged  into  short 
notes  translated  bv  Roger  Rawlins  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  8vo.  Lond.  1 587."  [W.  R.J 

CA'SSIUS  SCAEVA.  [Scaeva.] 

CA'SSIUS  SEVF/RUS.  [Skvkrus.] 

CASSO'TIS  (Kewwrfj),  a  Parnassian  nymph, 
from  whom  was  derived  the  name  of  the  well  Cas- 
sotis  at  Delphi,  the  water  of  which  gave  the 
priestess  the  power  of  prophecy.  (Paus.  x.  2*. 
§  5.)  [L.  S.J 

CASTA' LI  A  (Kwrroxra),  the  nymph  of  the 
Castalian  spring  at  the  foot  of  mount  Parnassus. 
She  was  regarded  as  a  daughter  of  Achelous  (Paus. 
x.  8.§  5),  and  was  believed  to  have  thrown  herself 
into  the  well  when  pursued  by  Apollo.  (Lutat. 
ad  Stut.  ThA>.  i.  697.)  Others  derived  the  name 
of  the  well  from  one  Castalius,  who  was  either  a 
simple  mortal,  or  a  son  of  Apollo  and  father  of 
Delphis,  who  came  from  Crete  to  Crissa,  and  there 
founded  the  worship  of  the  Delphinian  Apollo. 
( Ilgen,  ad  Horn.  hymn,  in  Apoll.  p.  341.)  A  third 
account  makes  Castalius  a  son  of  Dclphus  and  father 
of  Thyia.  (Paus.  vii.  18.  §  6,  x.  6.  §  2.)     [L.  S.] 

CASTA  LI DES  (KaaraXlSts),  the  Castalian 
nymphs,  by  which  the  Muses  are  sometimes  desig- 
nated, as  the  Castalian  spring  was  sacred  to  them. 
(Theocrit.  vii.  148;  Martial,  vii.  11.)     [L.  S.] 

CASTA'LIUS.  [Castama.I 

CA'STICUS,  the  son  of  Catamantaledes,  a  Se- 
quanan,  seized  the  government  in  his  own  state, 
which  his  father  had  held  before  him,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Orgetorix,  about  b.  c.  50.  (Caes.fl.ff. 
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628  CASTOR. 

CASTINUS,  a  general  of  the  emperor  Hono-  | 
rius,  who  »-ai  sent,  in  a.  u.  422,  with  an  army 
into  Spain  against  the  Vandals.  At  the  same 
time  Bonifacius,  another  general  of  Honoriua,  was 
likewise  engaged  against  the  Vandals  in  Spain, 
but  Castinus  offended  him  so  much  by  his  arro- 
gant and  imprudent  conduct,  that  he  withdrew 
from  the  war.  After  the  death  of  Honorius,  in 
A.  D.  4*23,  Castiniis  was  believed  to  be  supporting 
secretly  the  usurper  Joannes ;  and  accordingly 
when  the  usurper  was  put  to  death  in  a.  d.  42.5, 
Castinus  was  sent  into  exile.  (Prosp.  Aquit. 
Chnm.  Intryr.  p.  6.51,  ed.  Honcall.)  [L.  S.] 
CASTOR,  brother  of  Polydeuces.  [Diohci-ri.] 
CASTOR,  grandson  of  Deiotarus.  [Dbiota- 

Rl**.] 

CASTOR  (Kdarup),  either  a  native  of  Rhodes, 
of  Maasilia,  or  of  Galatia,  was  a  Greek  grammarian 
and  rhetorician,  who  was  surnamed  ♦«Aops*/«uoj, 
and  is  usually  believed  to  have  lived  al>out  the 
time  of  Cicero  and  Julius  Caesar.    He  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas  (if  we  adopt  the  readings  of 
Rem  hardy,  the  last  editor) :    1.  'Awypcupi)  rwu 
BaXtuTffOKparqffAyrtt^  in  two  books.    2.  Xporucd 
dyvojuara*,  which  is  also  referred  to  by  Apollodorus 
(ii.  l.§3).    3.  lltpi  brix*ipi)^Tvy*  in  ,,ine  books. 
4.  Tttpl  vfi0oui,  in  two  books.   5.  n«pl  tov  N*/aov. 
6.  Tcx^  ^Trop'tiJ,  of  which  a  portion  is  still  ex- 
tant and  printed  in  Walz's  lihetort*  Graeri  (iii.  p. 
712,  Sic.).    To  these  works  Clinton  {Fast  Iltil. 
iii.  p.  546)  adds  a  great  chronological  work  (xpo- 
yixa  or  x/xwoAo-yfa),  which  is  referred  to  several 
times  by  Eusebius  (Ckron,  ad  Ann.  989,  161,  562, 
&c.),  though  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether  this  is 
not  the  same  work  as  the  xporttfd  dyro^nara  men- 
tioned above.    He  is  frequently  referred  to  as  an 
authority  in  historical  matters,  though  no  historical 
work  is  specified,  so  that  those  references  may  al- 
lude to  any  of  the  above-mentioned  works.  (Euseb. 
Praep.  Evany,  x.  3,  Chron.  i.  13,  p.  36  ;  Justin 
Mart  Paraen.  ad  Graec.  p.  9.)    His  partiality  to 
the  Romans  is  indicated  by  his  surname ;  but  in 
what  manner  he  shewed  this  partiality  is  unknown, 
though  it  may  have  been  in  a  work  mentioned  by 
Plutarch  {Quaat.  Rom.  10,  76,  comp.  DtJt-et  Os. 
31),  in  which  he  compared  the  institutions  of  the 
Romans  with  those  of  Pythagoras.    Suidas  de- 
scribes the  grammarian  and  rhetorician  Castor  as  a 
son-in-law  of  the  Galatinn  king  Deiotarus  (whom, 
however,  he  calls  a  Roman  senator!),  who  not- 
withstanding afterwards  put  to  death  both  Castor 
and  his  wife,  because  Castor  had  brought  charges 
against  him  before  Caesar, — evidently  alluding  to 
the  affair  in  which  Cicero  defended  Deiotaru*.  The 
Castor  whom  Suidas  thus  makes  a  relative  of  Deio- 
tarus appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Castor  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  568 ;  comp.  Caes.  li.  C. 
iii.  4)  who  was  surnamed  Saocondarius,  was  a  son- 
in-law  of  Deiotarus,  and  was  put  to  death  by  him. 
But  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  rhetorician  had  any  connexion  with  the 
family  of  Deiotarus  at  alL  The  Castor  who  brought 
Deiotarus  into  peril  is  expressly  called  a  grandson 
of  that  king,  and  was  yet  a  young  man  at  the  time 
(a.  c.  44)  when  Cicero  spoke  for  Deiotarus.  (Cic. 
two  DeioL  1,  10.)    Now  we  have  seen  above  that 
one  of  the  works  of  Castor  is  referred  to  in  the 
BUJ-ioOteca  of  Apollodorus,  who  died  somewhere 
about  B.C  1 40.    The  conclusion,  therefore,  must 
be,  that  the  rhetorician  Castor  must  have  lived  at 
or  before  the  time  of  Apollodorus,  at  the  latest, 


CASTORION. 

about  a  c  1 50,  and  can  have  had  no 
with  the  Deiotarus  for  whom  Cicero  spoke.  (Com- 
pare Vossius  De  JfisL  Graec.  p.  202,  ed.  Wester- 
mann  ;  Orelli,  Onomast.  TulL  ii.  p.  138,  in  both  of 
which  there  is  much  confusion  about  Castor.  )[L.S~] 
CASTOR  (KoVtmo),  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Phanagoria,  who  had  once  been  ill  treated  by 
Tryphon,  a  eunuch  of  Mithri  dates  the  Great. 
When  the  king,  after  his  defeat  by  Pompey, 
came  to  Phanagoria,  Castor  avenged  himself  by 
murdering  Tryphon.  Pompey  afterward* 
ed  him  with  the  title  of  friend  of  the  Roman 
pie.    (Appian,  Mithrid.  108,  114.)       [L.  S.] 

CASTOR,  the  chamberlain  and  confidential 
adviaer  of  Septimius  Severus.  Being  the  moat 
upright  of  all  the  courtiers,  he  became  an  object  of 
suspicion  and  hatred  to  Caracalla,  who  upon  aa- 
cending  the  throne  immediately  put  him  to  death, 
having  failed  in  an  attempt,  during  the  lifetime  of 
Severus,  to  destroy  him  by  treachery.  (Dion 
Cass,  lxxvi.  14,  Ixxvii.  1.)  [W.  R.] 

CASTOR,  bishop  of  Apt,  was  born  at 
Nismes  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  married  an  heiress,  by  whom  he  had  a  daugh- 
ter. The  family  being  fired  with  holy  teal,  agreed 
to  separate,  in  order  that  they  might  derote  their 
wealth  to  the  endowment  of  religious  establish- 
ments, and  their  lives  to  seclusion  and  sanctity. 
Accordingly,  they  founded  an  abbey  and  a  convent 
in  Provence ;  the  husband  retired  to  the  former, 
the  wife  and  her  daughter  took  the  veil  in  the  lat- 
ter. There  is  still  extant  a  letter  addressed  by 
Castor  to  Cassianus  [Cahmanus],  soliciting  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  rules  observed  in  the 
monasteries  of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  This  request 
was  speedily  complied  with,  and  produced  the 
«,„,!,  "Institutiones  Coenobiorum,"  dedicated  to 


Castor,  which  was  followed  by  the  u  Collationea 
Patrum,"  addressed  to  his  brother,  Leontius.  The 
death  of  Castor  took  place  in  September,  4 1 9.  We 
are  told  by  Vincent  St  Laurent,  in  the  "Biographic 
Universelle,"  that  at  a  recent  period  the  archivea 
of  the  cathedral  of  Apt  contained  a  MS.  life  of  its 
canonized  prelate,  in  which  were  enumerated  with 
circumstantial  details  all  the  miracles  ascribed  to 
him. 

The  letter  above-mentioned,  which  is  composed 
in  a  very  rude  and  harsh  style,  was  first  discovered 
by  Gnzet,  was  prefixed  to  the  **  Institutiones"  in 
his  edition  of  Cassianus,  and  republished  in  a  more 
correct  form,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris,  by  Baluze  in  his  edition  of  Solvianus  and 
Vincentius  Lirinensis,  Paris,  1663,  8vo.,  and  in 
the  reprint  at  Bremen,  1688,  4to. ;  it  is  also  found 
in  the  edition  of  Vincentius,  Paris,  1669.  (Schoene- 
mann,  10/ J.  I 'at  rum  Latin,  v.  27.)        [W.  R.] 

CASTOR,  ANTO'NIUS,  an  eminent  botanist 
at  Rome  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  who  is 
several  times  quoted  and  mentioned  by  Plinv.  He 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  possessed  a  botanical 
garden  of  his  own  (which  is  probably  the  earliest 
on  record),  and  lived  more  than  a  hundred  yean, 
in  perfect  health  both  of  body  and  mind.  (Plin. 
//.  iV.  xxv.  5.)  [W.A.G.] 

CASTOR,  TARCONDA'RIUS,  of  Galatia,  with 
Dorylaus,  gave  300  horsemen  to  Pompey  a  army  in 
a.  c.  49.    (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  4.) 

CASTO'RION  (Kcurroptw),  of  Soli,  is  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  454)  aa  the  author  of 
a  poem  on  Pan,  of  which  he  quotes  a  fragment : 
but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him.   [L.  &] 
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CASTRrCIUS.  1.  M.  Castriciob,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  Placentia,  who  refused  to  give  hos- 
tages to  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  tewn  in  B.  c  84.  (Val.  Max.  vi.  2.  § 
10.) 

2.  M.  Castricius,  a  Roman  merchant  in  Asia, 
who  received  a  public  funeral  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Smyrna.  (Cic  pro  Flare  23,  81.)  He  is  pro- 
bably the  tame  person  as  the  M.  Castricius  men- 
tioned in  the  Verrine  Orations  (Hi.  30),  but  must 
be  different  from  the  one  spoken  of  in  a  c.  44 
{ad  AtL  xii.  28),  as  the  speech  for  Flaccns,  in 
which  the  death  of  the  former  is  recorded,  was 
delivered  as  early  as  B.  c.  59. 

3.  Castricius  gave  information  to  Augustus 
respecting  the  conspiracy  of  Murena.  (Suet.  Aug. 
66.) 

4.  T.  Castricius,  a  rhetorician  at  Rome,  con- 
temporary with  A.  Gellius,  by  whom  he  is  fre- 
quently mentioned.  (OelL  i.  6,  xi.  13,  xiii.  21  ; 
comp.  Front.  Episi.  ii.  2,  p.  210.) 

L.  CASTRI'NIUS  PAETUS.  [Partus.] 

L.  CASTRO'NIUS  PARTUS.  [Partus.] 

C  AT  A  E*  BATES  (  Koroiftlnjj),  occurs  as  a 
surname  of  several  gods.  1.  Of  Zeus  who  is 
described  by  it  as  the  god  who  descends  in  thunder 
and  lightning.  Under  this  name  he  had  an  altar 
at  Olympia.  (Paus.  v.  14.  §  8;  Lycophr.  1370.) 
Places  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  L  e.  on 
which  Zeus  Cataebates  had  descended,  were  sacred 
to  him.  (Pollux,  ix.  41 ;  Suid.  and  Hesych.  «.  r.) 
2.  Of  Acheron,  being  the  first  river  to  which  the 
shades  descended  in  the  lower  world.  3.  Of 
Apollo,  who  was  invoked  by  this  name  to  grant  a 
happy  return  home  (KardSaais)  to  those  who  were 
travelling  abroad.  (Eurip.  Baech,  1358;  Schol. 
ad  Eurip.  Phoen.  1416.)  4.  Of  Hermes,  who  con- 
ducted the  shades  into  Hades.  (Schol.  adArisioph. 
Pac  649.)  [L.  S.] 

CATAMANTA'LEDES,  king  of  the  Sequani 
in  the  former  half  of  the  first  century  B.  c,  had 
received  the  title  of  friend  from  the  senate  and 
the  Roman  people.    (Caes.  Ii.  (J.  i.  3.) 

CATAMITUS,  the  Roman  name  for  Gany- 
medes,  of  which  it  is  only  a  corrupt  form.  (Plaut. 
Afmaeck.  i.  2.  34  ;  Fest.  s.  r.  Cuiainitunu)  [L.  S.J 

CATHA'RSIUS  (Koflopcnoj),  the  purifyer  or 
atoner,  a  surname  of  Zeus  under  which  he  in  con- 
junction with  Nice  had  a  temple  at  Olympia. 
(Paus.  v.  14.  v  6.)  [L.S.] 

T.  CATIF/NUS,  described  by  Cicero  as  a  low 
and  mean  fellow,  but  of  equestrian  rank,  who  was 
angry  with  Q.  Cicero.    ( Cic  ad  Qu.  Er.  i.  2.  §  2.) 

CATILI'NA,  L.  SE'RGIUS,  the  descendant 
of  an  ancient  patrician  family  which  had  sunk 
into  poverty,  first  appears  in  history  as  a  zealous 
partizan  of  Sulla.  During  the  horrors  of  the  great 
proscription,  among  many  other  victims,  he  killed, 
with  his  own  hand,  his  brother-in-law,  Q.  Caecilius, 
described  as  a  quiet  inoffensive  man,  and  having 
seized  and  tortured  the  well-known  and  popular 
M.  Marius  Gratidianus,  the  kinsman  and  fellow- 
townsman  of  Cicero,  cut  off  his  head,  and  bore  it 
in  triumph  through  the  city.  Plutarch  accuses  him 
in  two  places  (SuU.  32,  Cic.  10)  of  having  mur- 
dered his  own  brother  at  the  same  period,  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity,  but  there  is  pro- 
bably some  confusion  here  between  the  brother  and 
the  brother-in-law,  for  Sallust,  when  enumerating 
the  crimes  of  Catiline,  would  scarcely  have  failed 
k>  add  sach  a  monstrous  deed  us  this  to  the  black 


catalogue.  Although  his  youth  was  spent  in  the 
most  reckless  extravagance,  and  in  the  open  indul- 
gence of  every  vice  ;  although  he  was  known  to 
have  been  guilty  of  various  acts  of  the  foulest  and 
most  revolting  debauchery ;  although  he  had  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  an  intrigue  with  the  Vestal  Fabia, 
sister  of  Terentia;  and  although  it  was  said  and  be- 
lieved that  he  had  made  away  with  his  first  wife 
and  afterwards  with  his  son,  in  order  that  he  might 
wed  the  fair  and  rich  but  worthless  Aurelia  Ores- 
tilla,  who  objected  to  the  presence  of  a  grown-up 
step-child,  yet  this  complicated  infamy  appears  to 
have  formed  no  bar  to  his  regular  political  advance- 
ment,— for  he  attained  to  the  dignity  of  praetor  in 
d.  c.  68,  was  governor  of  Africa  during  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  returned  to  Rome  in  66,  in  order 
to  press  his  suit  for  the  consulship.  The  election 
for  65  was  carried  by  P.  Autronius  Paetus  and 
P.  Cornelius  Sulla,  both  of  whom  were  soon  after 
convicted  of  bribery,  and  their  places  supplied 
by  their  competitors  and  accusers,  L.  Aurelius 
Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  Catiline,  who 
was  desirous  of  becoming  a  candidate,  having  been 
disqualified  in  consequence  of  an  impeachment  for 
oppression  in  his  province,  preferred  by  P.  Clodius 
Pulchcr,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  implacable 
enemy  of  Cicero.  Exasperated  by  their  disappoint- 
ment, Autronius  and  Catiline  forthwith  formed  a 
project  along  with  a  certain  Cn.  Calpumius  Piso,  a 
young  man  of  high  family,  but  turbulent,  needy, 
and  profligate,  to  murder  the  new  consuls  upon  the 
first  of  January,  when  offering  up  their  vows  in 
the  Cupitol,  after  which  Autronius  and  Catiline 
were  to  seize  the  fa*ces,  and  Piso  was  to  be  des- 
patched with  an  army  to  occupy  the  Spain s.  Some 
rumours  of  what  was  in  contemplation  having  been 
spread  abroad,  such  precautions  were  taken  that 
the  conspirators  were  induced  to  delay  the  execu- 
tion of  their  plan  until  the  5th  of  February,  re- 
solving at  the  same  time  to  include  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  state  in  the  proposed  massacre. 
This  extraordinary  design  is  said  to  have  been 
frustrated  solely  by  the  impatience  of  Catiline, 
who,  upon  the  appointed  day,  gave  the  signal  pre- 
maturely, before  the  whole  of  the  armed  agents  had 
assembled,  and  thus  confounded  the  preconcerted 
combinations.  The  danger  being  past,  certain  re- 
solutions were  proposed  in  the  senate  with  regard 
to  the  authors  of  this  abortive  attempt ;  but  the 
proceedings  were  quashed  by  the  intercession  of  a 
tribune.  The  plot  was,  however,  a  matter  of  com- 
mon discussion,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained an}-  doubt  of  its  reality,  while  many  did 
not  scruple  to  assert  that  M.  Crassus,  and  Julius 
Caesar,  who  was  then  aedile,  were  deeply  involved. 
(Q.  Cic.  de  prt.  Cons.  2,  &c.  ;  Asconius  in  T<*j. 
cuttd.  and  in  Coi-nei  ;  Sail.  Cutit.  15  — 18  ;  Li  v. 
EpU.  101  ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxvL  27  ;  Sueton.  Jul.  9  ; 
Cic.  pro  $>dta,  1—24,  pro  Afurcn.  38,  pro  Cad.  4, 
in  Catil.  i.  6.)    [Comp.  p.  540,  b.] 

Encouraged  rather  than  disheartened  by  a  failure 
which  had  so  nearly  proved  a  triumph,  and  which 
had  so  distinctly  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
such  a  project,  if  conducted  with  common  prudence 
and  caution,  Catiline  was  soon  after  (ac.65), 
left  completely  unfettered  by  his  acquittal  upon 
trial  for  extortion,  a  result  secured,  it  was  alleged, 
by  the  liberal  bribes  administered  to  the  accuser  as 
well  as  to  the  jury.  From  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
determined  to  proceed  more  systematically  ;  to  en- 
list a  more  numerous  body  of  supporters ;  to  extend 
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the  »phcrc  of  operations,  and  to  organize  a  more 
comprehensive  aud  sweeping  scheme  of  destruction. 
Accordingly,  about  the  beginning  of  June,  B.C.  64, 
probably  soou  after  the  successful  termination  of 
his  second  trial,  when  called  to  account  for  the 
blood  which  he  had  shed  during  the  proscription  of 
Sulla  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  10),  he  began,  while 
canvassing  vigorously  for  the  consulship,  to  sound 
the  dispositions  of  various  persons,  by  pointing 
out  the  probable  success  of  a  great  revolu- 
tionary movement,  and  the  bright  prospect  of 
power  and  profit  opened  up  to  its  promot- 
ers. After  having  thus  ascertained  the  temper 
of  different  individuals,  he  called  together  those 
who  from  their  necessities,  their  characters,  and 
their  sentiments  were  likely  to  be  most  eager  and 
most  resolute  in  the  undertaking.  The  meeting, 
according  to  Sallust,  was  attended  by  eleven  sena- 
tors, by  four  members  of  the  equestrian  order, 
and  by  several  men  of  rank  and  influence  from 
the  provincial  towns.  The  most  conspicuous  were 
P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura,  who  had  been  consul 
in  B.  c  71,  but  having  been  passed  over  by  the 
censors  had  lost  his  scat  in  the  senate,  which  he 
was  now  seeking  to  recover  by  standing  a  second 
time  for  the  praetorahip  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  30) ; 
C  Cornelius  Cethegus,  distinguished  throughout 
by  his  impatience,  headstrong  impetuosity,  and 
sanguinary  violence  (Sail.  Cat.  43  ;  Cic  pro  SuJl. 
19);  P.  Autronius  spoken  of  above  ;  L.  Cassius 
Longinus,  at  this  time  a  competitor  for  the  consul- 
ship, dull  and  heavy,  but  bloodthirsty  withal  (Cic. 
in  Cat.  iii.  4 — 6  ;  Pro  Sulla,  1 3)  ;  L.  Vargunteius, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Cicero  in 
the  quaestorship,  and  had  subsequently  been  con- 
demned for  bribery  (Pro  Suil.  5,  6,  18) ;  L.  Cal- 
purnius  Bestio,  tribune  elect  ;  Publius  and  Servius 
Sulla,  nephews  of  the  dictator ;  M.  Porcius  Laeca 
(Cic.  m  Cat.  i.  4,  ii.  6,  Pro  S*U.  2,  18);  Q. 
Annius ;  Q.  Curius  ;  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior ;  L. 
Statilius  ;  P.  Gabinius  Capito  ;  C.  Cornelius.  In 
addition  to  these,  a  great  body  of  the  younger  no- 
bility were  known  to  be  favourably  inclined  although 
they  had  not  openly  committed  themselves  and  now, 
as  on  the  former  occasion,  rumour  included  Crassus 
and  Caesar,  although  the  report  does  not  appear  to 
have  gained  general  belief.  [Comp.  p.  541,  b.] 

At  this  assembly  Catiline,  after  expatiating  upon 
a  number  of  topics  calculated  to  rouse  the  indigna- 
tion and  stimulate  the  cupidity  of  his  audience, 
proceeded  to  develop  his  object* and  resources.  He 
proposed  that  all  debt*  should  be  cancelled,  that  the 
most  wealthy  citizens  should  be  proscribed,  and  that 
all  offices  of  honour  and  emolument  should  be  di- 
vided among  the  associates  while  for  support  he 
counted  upon  Piso  in  Hither  Spain,  P.  Sittius 
Nuoerinus  with  the  army  in  Mauritania,  and  at 
home  confidently  anticipated  the  co-operation  of  C. 
Antonius,  whom  he  expected  to  be  chosen  consul  along 
with  himself  for  the  following  year,  having  formed 
a  coalition  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
Cicero.  The  votes  of  the  people,  however,  in  some 
measure  deranged  these  calculations.  Cicero  and 
C.  Antonius  were  returned,  the  former  nearly  unani- 
mously, the  Litter  by  a  small  majority  over  Catiline. 
This  disappointment,  while  it  increased  if  possible 
the  bitterness  of  his  animosity  towards  the  dominant 
party  among  the  aristocracy  and  the  independent 
portion  of  the  middle  ranks  rendered  him  more 
rigorous  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.  Large 
sums  of  money  were  raised  upon  his  own  security, 
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or  on  the  credit  of  his  friends  ;  magazines  of  arms 
and  other  warlike  stores  were  secretly  formed  ;  troop* 
were  levied  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Faesulae,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  C.  Manlius,  an  experienced  commander, 
one  of  the  veteran  centurions  of  Sulla  (Dion  Cass, 
xxxvii.  30),  and  numerous  adherents  were  enrolled 
from  the  roost  desperate  classes  including  not  a  few 
women  of  ruined  reputation  ;  attempts  also  were 
made  in  various  quarters  to  gain  over  the  slaves ; 
and  it  was  determined,  when  the  critical  moment 
should  arrive  for  an  open  demonstration,  to  set  fire 
to  the  city  in  many  different  places  at  the  same 
instant,  and  to  slaughter  the  well-disposed  portion 
of  the  population  in  the  tumult    Meanwhile,  in 
the  midst  of  these  extensive  preparations  Catiline 
again  (63)  stood  candidate  for  the  consulship,  and 
used  every  effort  to  get  rid  of  Cicero,  who  met  him 
at  every  turn  and  thwarted  all  his  best-contrived 
machinations.    Nor  was  this  wonderful,  for  he  was 
countermined  from  a  quarter  whence  he  apprehend- 
ed no  danger.    One  of  the  most  high-born,  aban- 
doned, but  at  the  same  time,  weak  and  vacillating, 
among  the  conspirators  was  a  certain  Q.  Curius 
who  had  been  expelled  from  the  senate  by  the  cen- 
sors on  account  of  the  infamy  of  his  life.  This 
man  had  long  consorted  with  a  noble  mistress  named 
Fulvia,  who  appears  to  have  acquired  complete  con- 
troul  over  his  mind,  and  to  have  been  made  the  de- 
positary of  all  his  secrets.    Fulvia,  alarmed  by  the 
intelligence  obtained  from  her  lover,  divulged  what 
she  had  learned  to  several  of  her  acquaintances  and, 
through  them,  opened  a  correspondence  with  Cicero, 
to  whom  she  regularly  communicated  all  the  parti- 
culars she  could  collect,  and  at  length  persuaded 
Curius  himself  to  turn  traitor  and  betray  his  com- 
rades.   Thus  the  consul  was  at  once  put  in  pos- 
session of  every  circumstance  as  soon  as  it  occurred, 
and  was  enabled  to  keep  vigilant  watch  over  the 
conduct  of  every  individual  from  whom  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended.    By  imparting  to  a  certain 
extent  his  fears  and  suspicions  to  the  senators  and 
monied  men,  he  excited  a  general  feeling  of  distrust 
and  suspicion  towards  Catiline,  and  bound  firmly 
together,  by  the  tic  of  common  interest,  all  who 
having  property  to  lose  looked  forward  with  dread 
to  confusion  and  anarchy  ;  Antonius  whose  good 
faith  was  more  than  doubtful,  he  gained  over  by  at 
once  resigning  to  him  the  province  of  Macedonia, 
while  he  protected  his  own  person  by  a  numerous 
body  of  friends  and  dependants  who  surrounded 
him  whenever  he  appeared  in  pubbc.    These  pre- 
liminary measures  being  completed,  he  now  ventured 
to  speak  more  openly ;  prevailed  upon  the  senate  to 
defer  the  consular  elections  in  order  that  the  state 
of  public  affairs  might  be  fully  investigated;  and  at 
length,  on  the  21st  of  October,  openly  denounced 
Catiline,  charged  him  broadly  with  treason,  pre- 
dicted that  in  six  days  from  that  time  Manlius 
would  take  the  field  in  open  war,  and  that  the  28th 
was  the  period  fixed  for  the  murder  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  commonwealth.    Such  was  the  conster- 
nation produced  by  these  disclosures  that  many  of 
those  who  considered  themselves  peculiarly  obnox- 
ious instantly  fled  from  Roms  and  the  senate  being 
now  thoroughly  roused,  passed  the  dec  return  ulti- 
mum,  in  virtue  of  which  the  consuls  were  invested 
for  the  time  being  with  absolute  power,  both  civil 
and  military.    Thus  supported,  Cicero  took  such 
precautions  that  the  Comitia  passed  off  without  any 
outbreak  or  even  attempt  at  violence,  although  an 
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attack  upon  the  magistrate*  had  been  meditated. 
Catiline  was  again  rejected  ;  was  forthwith  im- 
peached of  sedition,  under  the  Plautian  law,  by  L. 
Aeniilius  Paullus  ;  was  forced  to  abandon  the  ex- 
pectation he  had  entertained  of  surprising  the  strong 
fortress  of  Praencstc,  which  would  hare  formed  an 
admirable  base  for  his  warlike  operations  ;  and 
found  himself  every  hour  more  and  more  closely 
confined  and  pressed  by  the  net  in  which  he  was 
entangled  through  the  activity  of  Cicero.  Driven 
to  despair  by  this  accumulation  of  disappointment* 
and  dangers  he  resolved  at  once  to  bring  matters  to 
a  crisis,  and  no  longer  to  waste  time  by  persevering 
in  a  course  of  policy  in  which  he  had  been  so  re- 
peatedly foiled.  Accordingly,  while  he  still  en- 
deavoured to  keep  up  appearances  by  loud  protesta- 
tions of  innocence,  and  by  offering  to  place  himself 
under  the  controul  and  surveillance  of  M.  I*<pidus, 
of  Q.  Metellus,  the  praetor,  or  of  M.  Marcellus,  in 
whose  house  he  actually  took  ip  his  abode,  or  even 
of  Cicero  himself;  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  No- 
vember he  met  the  ringleader!  at  the  dwelling  of 
M.  Porcius  Laeca,  and  after  complaining  of  their 
backwardness  and  inactivity,  informed  them  that  he 
had  despatched  Manlius  to  Etruria,  Scptiiniua  of 
Camera,  to  Picenum,  C.  Julius,  to  Apulia,  and 
others  of  leaa  note  to  different  parts  of  Italy  to 
raise  open  war,  and  to  organize  a  general  revolt  of 
the  slave  population.  He  added  that  he  was  desi- 
rous to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  hist  place  to 
remove  Cicero,  whose  vigilance  was  most  injurious 
to  their  cause.  Upon  this  L.  Vargunteiua,  a  sena- 
tor, and  C.  Cornelius,  a  knight,  undertook  to  repair 
at  an  early  hour  the  following  morning  to  the  house 
of  the  consul,  to  make  their  way  into  his  chamber 
aa  if  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  respects,  and 
then  to  stab  him  on  the  spot  The  whole  of  theae 
proceedings  were  instantly  reported  to  their  intended 
victim;  the  assassins,  when  they  presented  them- 
selves, were  refused  admission,  and  certain  intelli- 
gence having  been  now  received  that  the  rebellion 
had  actually  broken  out  on  the  27th  of  October  in 
Etruria,  Cicero,  on  the  8th  of  November,  went 
down  to  the  senate  which,  for  greater  security,  had 
been  summoned  to  meet  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  and  there  delivered  his  celebrated  oration, 
M  Quousquc  tandem  a  but  ere,  Catilina,  patientia 
nostra?"  which  paralysed  the  traitor,  not  so  much  by 
the  vehemence  of  the  invective,  as  by  the  intimate 
acquaintance  which  it  displayed  with  all  his  most 
hidden  contrivances.  Catiline,  who  upon  his  en- 
trance had  been  avoided  by  all,  and  was  sitting  alone 
upon  a  bench  from  which  every  one  had  shrunk,  rose 
to  reply  with  downcast  countenance,  and  in  humble 
accents  implored  the  fathers  not  to  listen  to  the  ma- 
lignant calumnies  of  an  upstart  foreigner  against 
the  noblest  blood  in  Rome  ;  but  scarcely  had  he 
commenced  when  his  words  were  drowned  by  the 
shouts  of  "  enemy"  and  44  parricide"  which  burst 
from  tho  whole  assembly,  and  he  rushed  forth  with 
threats  and  curses  on  his  lips.  On  his  return  home 
perceiving  that  there  was  now  no  hope  of  destroy- 
ing his  hated  foe,  and  that  the  strict  watch  kept 
throughout  the  city  rendered  tumult  and  fire- raising 
difficult  if  not  impossible  for  the  present  ;  he  re- 
solved to  strike  some  decisive  blow  before  troop* 
could  be  levied  to  oppose  him,  and  accordingly 
leaving  the  chief  controul  of  affairs  at  Rome  in  the 
hands  of  Lentulus  and  Ccthegus,  with  tho  promise 
at  the  tame  time  to  march  with  all  speed  to  their 
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support  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  aet  forth 
in  the  dead  of  night  (8th— 9th  November), 
and  after  remaining  for  a  few  day*  with  his  ad- 
herents in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arretium,  where 
ne  assumed  the  fasces  and  other  ensigns  of  lawful 
military  command,  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Man- 
lius, having  previously  addressed  letters  to  the 
most  distinguished  consular*  and  others,  solemnly 
protesting  his  innocence,  and  declaring  that  unable 
to  resist  the  cabal  formed  among  his  enemies  he  had 
determined  to  -  retire  to  Marseilles  that  he  might 
preserve  his  country  from  agitation  and  disturb- 
ance. 

On  the  9th,  when  the  flight  of  Catiline  waa 
known,  Cicero  delivered  his  second  speech,  which 
was  addressed  to  the  people  in  the  forum,  the 
senate  proceeded  to  declare  Catiline  and  Manlius 
public  enemies,  despatched  officers  of  high  stand- 
ing to  Etruria,  Picenum,  Campania,  Apulia,  and 
the  different  districts  from  which  danger  was  ap- 
prehended, directed  the  consuls  to  hold  a  levy 
with  all  speed,  decreed  that  Antonius  should  go 
forth  to  the  war,  and  that  Cicero  should  remain  to 
guard  the  city  ;  offering  at  the  same  time  an 
amnesty  to  all  who  should  quit  the  rebels  and  free 
pardon  and  great  rewards  to  any  who  should  give 
such  information  a*  might  lead  to  the  discovery 
and  conviction  of  the  conspirators  within  the  walla. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  indicates 
most  strongly  the  disaffection  of  the  lower  classes 
to  the  existing  order  of  things,  that  not  one  man 
could  be  found  to  take  advantage  of  this  proclama- 
tion, and  that  not  a  single  soldier  deserted  from 
the  rebel  standard.  Thia  circumstance  threatened 
to  prove  a  source  of  most  serious  embarrassment. 
Although  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  and  the 
names  of  the  leading  conspirators  were  known,  not 
only  to  the  magistrates,  but  to  the  public  at  huge, 
yet  there  was  no  legal  evidence  against  any  indi- 
vidual, for  Curius,  while  he  faithfully  supplied 
secret  intelligence,  could  not  come  forward  openly 
without  blasting  himself  for  ever,  and  at  the  same 
time  depriving  the  government  of  its  most  power- 
ful auxiliary.  But  such  steadfastness  of  purpose 
did  not  extend  to  certain  foreigners  belonging  to  a 
race  proverbial  in  ancient  times  for  the  lightness 
of  their  faith.  There  was  at  Home  at  thia  period 
a  party  of  Allobroges,  deputies  despatched  by  their 
nation  to  seek  relief  from  certain  real  or  alleged 
grievances.  Their  suit,  however,  had  not  pros- 
pered, and  their  complaints  of  the  cupidity  of  the 
magistrates  and  of  the  indifference  of  the  senate 
were  open  and  loud.  Lentulus,  conceiving  that 
their  discontent  might  be  made  available  for  hia 
own  purposes,  opened  a  negotiation  through  the 
medium  of  P.  Umbrenus,  u  freedman,  who,  in  the 
course  of  mercantile  transactions,  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  Oauliah  chiefa,  and 
who  now  assuming  a  tone  of  warm  sympathy  with 
their  wrongs,  undertook  to  point  out  an  easy 
method  by  which  they  might  obtain  ample  re- 
dress. Finding  that  these  mysterious  hints  were 
greedily  caught  up,  he  gradually  disclosed  the 
nature  of  the  plot,  and  invited  them  to  co-operate 
by  stimulating  their  countrymen  to  insurrection. 
The  men  for  a  long  while  hesitated,  but  prudence 
prevailed.  After  calculating  and  balancing  the 
chances,  they  resolved  to  secure  a  certain  and  im- 
mediate recompense,  rather  than  to  speculate  upon 
doubtful  and  distant  advantages.  Accordingly,  they 
revealed  all  to  Q.  Fabitta  Sanga,  the  patron  of  their 
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state,  who  in  his  turn  acquainted  Cicero,  and  by 
the  instructions  of  the  latter  enjoined  the  ambassa- 
dors to  affect  great  seal  in  the  undertaking,  and 
if  possible  to  gain  possession  of  some  tangible  do- 
cumentary proof.  The  Gaols  played  well  the  part 
aligned  to  them.  A  written  agreement,  signed 
by  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  Statilius,  waa  placed 
in  their  hands,  and  they  quitted  Rome  toon  after 
midnight  on  the  3rd  of  December,  accompanied  by 
T.  Yolturrius,  of  Crotona,  who  was  charged  with 
despatches  for  Catiline,  it  being  arranged  that  the 
Allobrogea  were  to  visit  his  camp  on  their  way 
homewards  for  the  double  purpose  of  receiving  his 
orders  and  obtaining  a  ratification  of  the  pledges 
given  by  his  agents.  The  whole  cavalcade  was 
surrounded  and  seized  as  it  was  crossing  the  Mil- 
vian  bridge,  by  two  of  the  praetors  who  had  been 
stationed  in  ambush  to  intercept  them.  The 
Gauls  quietly  surrendered  ;  Volturcius,  after  hav- 
ing vainly  endeavoured  to  resist,  waa  overpowered 
and  forced  to  yield. 

1,-icero,  wnen  inrormea  ot  tne  complete  success 
of  his  plan  instantly  summoned  Lentulus,  Cethe- 
gus, Statilius,  and  Gabinius  to  his  presence.  Len- 
tulus being  praetor,  the  consul  led  him  by  the 
hand  to  the  fane  of  Concord  where  the  senate  was 
already  met  ;  the  rest  of  the  accused  followed 
closely  guarded.  The  praetor  Fifteens  was  also  in 
attendance,  bearing  the  portfolio  with  the  papers 
still  sealed.  Volturcius  finding  escape  impossible, 
agreed,  upon  his  own  personal  safety  being  in- 
sured, to  make  a  full  confession.  His  statements 
were  confirmed  by  the  Allobroges,  and  the  chain 
of  testimony  was  rendered  complete  and  conclu- 
sive, by  the  signatures  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
ringleaders,  which  they  were  unable  to  deny. 
The  guilt  of  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  seven  others 
being  thus  established  beyond  a  doubt,  Lentulus 
was  forced  to  abdicate  his  office,  and  then  along 
with  the  rest  was  consigned  to  the  charge  of  cer- 
tain individuals  of  high  station  who  became  res 
ponsibte  for  their  appearance. 

These  circumstances  as  they  had  occurred  hav- 
ing been  fully  detailed  by  Cicero  in  his  third  ora- 
tion delivered  in  the  forum,  a  strong  reaction  took 
place  among  the  populace,  who  all  now  joined  in 
execrating   Catiline  and  demanding  vengeance, 
from  the  well-founded  conviction,  that  although 
they  might  have  derived  profit  from  riot  or  even 
from   civil   war,  yet  the  general  conflagration, 
which  had  always  formed  a  leading  feature  in 
the    schemes   of  the  conspirators,   must  have 
brought  ruin  upon  the  humblest  mechanics  as 
well  as  upon  the  wealthiest  of  the  aristocracy. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  by 
the  clients  of  I«ciitulns  to  excite  the  dregs  of  the 
multitude  to  attempt  his  rescue.    The  danger  ap- 
pearing imminent,  the  senate  was  called  together 
on  the  nones  (5)  of  December,  the  day  so  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  Cicero  in  after  limes  with 
triumphant  pride,  and  the  question  was  put,  what 
was  their  pleasure  with  regard  to  those  who  were 
now  in  custody.    After  an  animated  debate,  of 
which  the  leading  arguments  are  strongly  and 
pointedly  expressed  in  the  two  celebrated  orations 
assigned'  by  Sollust  to  Caesar  and  to  Cato,  a  decree 
was  passed,  that  the  last  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted according  to  ancient  usage  upon  the  con- 
victed traitors.    Thereupon  the  consul  led  away 
Lentulus  to  the  subterranean  prison  on  the  slope 
of  the  capital,  and  the  others  were  conducted 
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thither  by  the  praetors.  On  the  selfsame  night 
the  high-born  patrician  Lentulna,  a  n.ember  of  the 
noble  Cornelia  gens,  was  strangled  in  that  loath- 
some dungeon  by  the  common  executioner,  and 
the  rest  of  his  associates  shared  his  fate.  The 
legality  of  this  proceeding,  which  was  afterwards 
so  fiercely  impugned,  is  discussed  in  the  life  of 
CllKRO. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  at  Roms, 
Catiline  had  gradually  collected  a  force  amounting 
to  two  legions,  although  not  above  one-fourth  part 
of  the  whole,  or  about  5000  rrfen,  were  fully 
equipped,  the  rest  being  armed  with  pikes,  dubs, 
and  other  rude  weapons  which  chance  presented. 
On  the  approach  of  Antonius,  Catiline  fearing  to 
encounter  regular  troops  with  this  motley  crowd, 
threw  himself  into  the  mountains  and  by  con- 
stantly shifting  bis  ground  and  moving  rapidly 
in  different  directions,  contrived  to  avoid  a  colli- 
sion, while  at  the  same  time  he  exercised  and 
disciplined  his  followers,  whose  numbers  daily 
increased,  although  he  now  refused  to  enrol 
slaves,  multitudes  of  whom  flocked  to  his  banner, 
deeming  that  it  might  prove  injurious  to  his  pros- 
pects were  he  to  identify  their  interests  with  what 
be  termed  the  cause  of  Roman  freedom.  But  when 
the  news  arrived  of  the  disclosures  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  city,  of  the  complete  suppression  of 
the  plot,  and  of  the  execution  of  the  leading  con- 
spirators, many  who  had  joined  his  standard,  from 
the  love  of  excitement  and  the  hope  of  plunder, 
gradually  slunk  awav.  Those  who  remained  firm 
he  led  into  the  territory  of  Pistoria  with  the  design 
of  crossing  the  Apennines  and  taking  refuge  in 
Gaul.  But  this  movement  was  anticipated  by  the 
vigilance  of  Metellus  Celer,  who  guarded  Picenura 
with  three  legions,  and  had  marched  straight  to 
the  foot  of  the  hills  that  he  might  intercept  the  in- 
surgents on  their  descent. 

Catiline,  therefore,  at  the  beginning  cf  the  year 
62,  finding  that  escape  was  cut  off  in  front,  while 
Antonius  was  pressing  on  his  rear,  turned  fiercely 
on  his  pursuers  and  determined  as  a  last  resource 
to  hazard  an  engagement,  trusting  that,  if  success- 
ful, all  Etruria  would  be  thrown  open  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  soldiers,  and  that  he  won  Id  be 
able  to  keep  his  ground  in  the  disaffected  districts 
until  some  diversion  in  his  favour  should  be  made 
in  the  metropolis.  The  battle,  in  which  the  legions 
of  the  republic  were  commanded  by  M.  Petreiua, 

the  proconsul  Antonius,  was  obstinate  and  bloody. 
The  rebels  fought  with  the  fury  of  despair,  and 
long  kept  at  bay  the  veterans  by  whom  they  were 
assailed.  Catiline,  in  this  his  last  field,  nobly  die- 
charged  the  duties  of  a  skilful  general  and  a  gal- 
lant soldier  ;  his  eye  and  his  hand  were  every- 
where ;  he  brought  up  columns  to  support  those 
who  were  most  hotly  pressed ;  withdrew  the 
wounded  and  the  weary,  and  supplied  their  place 
with  the  sound  and  fresh  ;  flew  from  rank  to  rank 
encouraging  the  combatants,  and  strove  by  re- 
peated feats  of  daring  valour  to  turn  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  But  at  length,  perceiving  that  all  was 
lost,  he  charged  headlong  where  the  foes  were 
thickest,  and  fell  sword  in  hand  fighting  with  re- 
solute courage,  worthy  of  a  better  cause  and  a 
better  man.  His  body  was  found  after  the  strug- 
gle was  over  far  in  advance  of  his  own  ranks  in 
the  midst  of  a  heap  of  his  enemies  ;  he  was  yet 
breathing,  and  his  features  in  the  agonies  of  death 
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Still  wore  their  habitual  expiration  of  reckless 
daring.  Hit  adherent*,  to  the  number  of  3000, 
imitated  the  example  of  their  leader.  Each 
perished  at  bia  pott,  and  not  one  freeborn  citizen 
was  taken  aliTe  either  in  the  fight  or  in  the  pur- 
suit. The  victory  coat  the  consular  army  dear, 
for  all  the  braveat  were  tlain  or  grievously 
wounded. 

Although  we  possess  only  a  one-tided  history 
of  thia  famous  conspiracy  ;  although  much  that  hat 
been  recorded  teems  to  marvellous  and  incredible, 
that  many  have  regarded  the  whole  narrative  as 
little  better  than  a  fabric  of  misrepresentation  and 
falsehood,  built  np  by  violent  political  animosity, 
and  retting  on  a  very  slender  basis  of  truth  ; 
although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tome  of  the  par- 
ticulars, tet  down  by  Dion  Catsiut  (xxxvii.  30) 
and  alluded  to  by  others  (e.  g.  Soil.  Cut.  32)  of 
the  revolting  ritet  by  which  the  compact  between 
the  associates  was  ratified,  are  evidently  vulgar 
exaggeration!  ;  although  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  self-panegyrics  of  Cicero,  who  would 
studiously  seek  to  magn  ify  the  danger  in  order  to 
enhance  the  merits  of  hit  own  exertions  ;  yet 
upon  a  careful  and  dispassionate  investigation,  we 
shall  discover  no  reasonable  ground  for  entertain- 
ing any  doubts  with  regard  to  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  facts  aa  presented  to  us  by  Sallust,  whose 
account  it  throughout  clear  and  consistent,  and  is 
corroborated  in  all  the  most  important  details  by 
the  information  transmitted  from  other  sources. 
Nor,  upon  a  close  examination  into  the  circu ra- 
ttan cet  of  the  individuals  concerned,  of  the  times, 
and  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  and  public  morals, 
shall  we  have  much  difficulty  in  forming  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  character  of  Catiline  himself,  of  the 
motives  by  which  he  wat  stimulated,  and  of  the 
calculations  by  which  he  wat  encouraged  to  anti- 
cipate success. 

Trained  in  the  wart  of  Sulla,  he  was  made  fami- 
liar from  hit  earliest  youth  with  civil  strife, 
acquired  an  indifference  to  human  Buffering,  and 
imbibed  an  utter  contempt  for  the  constitutional 
forms  and  government  of  hit  country,  which  had 
been  so  freely  neglected  or  violated  by  hit  patron. 
The  wealth  quickly  acquired  was  recklessly  squan- 
dered in  the  indulgence  of  coarse  sensuality ;  and, 
although  bit  shattered  fortunet  may  have  been  to 
a  certain  extent  repaired  by  a  wealthy  marriage, 
and  by  the  plunder  of  a  province,  yet  the  relief 
was  but  temporary  ;  hit  pleasures  were  too  costly ; 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  ill-gotten  gains  would 
be  expended  in  bribing  the  different  juries  who 
pronounced  hit  innocence,  and  hit  necessities  soon 
became  pressing.  The  remorse  too  produced  by 
hit  frightful  vices  and  crimes — remorse  which  was 
betrayed  by  the  haggard  cheek,  the  bloodshot  eye, 
the  wild  glance,  and  the  unsteady  step,  so  graphi- 
cally depicted  by  the  historian — must  have  given 
rite  to  a  frame  of  mind  which  would  eagerly  de»ire 
to  escape  from  reflection,  and  seek  relief  in  fierce 
excitement  On  the  other  hand,  the  consciousness 
of  those  great  mental  and  physical  powers,  from 
which  even  his  moat  bitter  enemies  could  not  with- 
hold a  tribute  of  admiration,  combined  with  the 
extensive  popularity  which  he  had  acquired  among 
the  young  by  hit  agreeable  address,  varied  accom- 
plishments, and  unwearied  zeal  in  ministering  to 
their  pleasures,  must  have  tended  to  augment  hit 
natural  self-confidence,  to  foster  his  pride,  and  to 
stimulate  his  ambition.    How  toon  the  idea  of 
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destroying  the  liberties  of  his  country  may  have 
entered  hit  thoughtt  it  it  impossible  to  discover, 
but  we  can  readily  believe  that  the  career  of  Sulla 
wat  ever  present  to  his  imagination,  that  his  grand 
aim  wat  to  become  what  the  dictator  had  been, 
and  that,  provided  thit  end  was  accomplished,  he 
felt  little  scrupulous  about  the  means  employed. 
And,  in  truth,  when  he  looked  abroad,  the  moment 
teemed  most  propitious  for  the  advancement  of  a 
man  of  daring  and  powerful  intellect  uncontrolled 
by  principle.  The  leading  statesmen  were  divided 
into  factions  which  eyed  each  other  with  the  bitter 
jealousy  engendered  during  the  convulsions  in 
which  they  had  played  an  active  part  tome  twenty 
years  before.  The  younger  nobility,  aa  a  class, 
were  thoroughly  demoralized,  for  the  most  part 
bankrupts  in  fortune  at  well  at  in  fame,  eager  for 
any  change  which  might  relieve  them  from  their 
embarrassments,  while  it  held  out  the  promise  of 
unrestrained  licence.  The  rabble  were  restless  and 
discontented,  filled  with  envy  and  hatred  against 
the  rich  and  powerful,  ever  ready  to  follow  at  the 
bidding  of  any  seditious  demagogue.  Thus,  at 
home,  the  dominant  party  in  the  senate  and  the 
equites  or  capitalists  alone  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
the  stability  of  the  government.  Moreover,  a 
wide-spread  feeling  of  disaffection  extended  over 
the  whole  of  Italy.  Many  of  the  veterans  of 
Sulla,  accustomed  to  riotous  living  and  profuse  ex- 
penditure, had  already  squandered  their  hoard*, 
and  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  renewal  of 
these  scenes  of  blood  which  they  had  found  by  ex- 
perience so  profitable  ;  while  the  multitudes  whose 
estates  had  been  confiscated,  whose  relations  had 
been  proscribed,  and  who  themselves  were  suffer- 
ing under  civil  disabilities  in  consequence  of  their 
connexion  with  those  who  had  thus  perished,  were 
eagerly  watching  for  any  movement  which  might 
give  them  a  chance  of  becoming  oppressors,  robber*, 
and  murderers  in  their  turn. 

Never  was  the  executive  weaker.  The  senate 
and  magistrates  were  watting  their  energies  in 
petty  disputes,  indifferent  to  the  great  interests  of 
the  commonwealth;  Pompey,  at  the  head  of  all 
the  best  troops  of  the  republic,  was  prosecuting  a 
long-protracted  and  doubtful  war  in  the  East ;  there 
wat  no  army  in  Italy,  where  all  was  hushed  in  a 
treacherous  calm.  If  then,  Catiline,  surrounded  at 
he  was  by  a  large  body  of  retainers  all  devotedly 
attached  to  his  and  detached  from  society 

at  large  by  the  crimes  which  he  had  suggested  or 
promoted,  had  succeeded  in  striking  hit  first  great 
blow,  had  he  aBtassinnted  the  consult  and  the  most 
able  of  the  senators,  the  chances  were,  that  the 
waverert  among  the  higher  ranks  would  have  at 
once  espoused  his  cause,  that  the  populace  would 
have  been  intimidated  or  gained  over,  and  that 
thousands  of  ruined  and  desperate  men  would  have 
rushed  from  all  quarters  to  hit  support,  enabling 
him  to  bid  defiance  to  any  force  which  could  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  city  until  the  return 
of  Pompey  from  the  East  But  Pompey  might 
never  return,  or  might  not  return  victorious,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  long  period  mutt  elapse,  and  ample 
time  would  be  given  for  negotiations  or  resistance. 
Such  were  the  probabilities  which  led  on  Catiline 
to  hazard  all  upon  one  great  throw ; — but  the  For- 
tune of  Rome  prevailed,  the  gambler  wat  ruined, 
and  the  ttate  saved. 

(Sail.  CaiMn. ;  IHon  Cast,  xxxvi.  27,  xxxvii. 
10,  29-42;  Liv.  EpiU  101,  102;  Cic  t*  Catilim 
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L  ii.  iil  iv.,  pro  Sulfa,  pro  Afurena,  25, 26,  tn  Pison. 
2,  pro  FLtcc  40,  pro  /'lane  37,  ad  Att.  i.  19,  ii.  1, 
zii.  21,  xvi.  14,  ail  Fam.  i.  9  ;  Sueton.  JuL  14  ; 
Plut.  Cic.  10-22,  Cat.  A/in.  23.  Muretus,  ad  Cic. 
Cat.  i.  1,  haa  collected  from  ancient  authorities  the 
names  of  forty  persons  connected  with  the  conspi- 
racy. Dion  Cassius  is  very  confused  in  his  chro- 
nology. Hia  account  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
that  the  first  effort*  of  Catiline  were  confined  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  destruction  of  Cicero  and 
those  senators  who  supported  the  Tullian  law 
against  bribery,  which  he  believed  to  be  levelled 
against  himself  individually,  and  that  he  did  not 
form  the  project  of  a  general  revolution  until  after 
his  second  defeat,  at  the  election  in  63.  But  this 
is  manifestly  impossible ;  for  in  that  case  the  whole 
of  the  extensive  preparations  for  the  plot  must  have 
been  devised  and  completed  within  the  space  of  a 
few  days.)  [W.  B,] 

L.  CATI'LIUS  SEVE'RUS.  [Srvbrus.] 

CATIVOLCUS,  king  of  half  of  the  country  of 
the  Eburones,  a  people  between  the  Meuse  and 
the  Rhine,  united  with  Ambiorix,  the  other  king, 
in  the  insurrection  against  the  Romans  in  B.  c.  54  ; 
but  when  Caesar  in  the  next  year  proceeded  to 
devastate  the  territories  of  the  Eburones,  Cativol- 
cus,  who  was  advanced  in  age  and  unable  to  endure 
the  labours  of  war  and  flight,  poisoned  himself, 
after  imprecating  curses  upon  Ambiorix.  (Caes. 
B.  G.  v.  24,  vi.  31.) 

CATIUS,  a  Roman  divinity,  who  was  invoked 
sudor  the  name  of  divut  Qatius  pater  to  grant  pru- 
dence and  thoughtfulness  to  children  at  the  time 
when  their  consciousness  was  beginning  to  awaken. 
(Augustin.  De  CiviL  Dei,  iv.  21.)         [L.  S.] 

CATIUS.  1.  Q.  Catius,  plebeian  aedile  B.  c. 
210  with  L.Porcius  Licinus,  celebrated  the  games 
with  great  magnificence,  and  with  the  money 
arising  from  fines  erected  some  brazen  statues  near 
the  temple  of  Ceres.  He  served  as  legate  in  the 
army  of  the  consul  C.  Claudius  Nero  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Hasdmbal  in  B.  c.  207,  and  was  one 
of  the  envoys  sent  to  Delphi  two  years  afterwards 
to  present  to  the  temple  some  offerings  from  the 
booty  obtained  on  the  conquest  of  Hasdmbal. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  6,  43,  xxviii.  45.) 

2.  C.  Catius,  a  Vcstinian,  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers in  the  army  of  Antony,  B.  c  43.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  x.  23.) 

CATIUS,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Gallia  Transpadana  (Insubcr),  and  composed 
a  treatise  in  four  books  on  the  nature  of  things  and 
on  the  chief  good  (de  Rerum  Natura  et  de  suinmo 
Bono).  Cicero,  in  a  letter  written  b.c  45  (ad  Fam. 
xv.  1 6),  speaks  of  him  as  having  died  recently,  and 
jests  with  his  correspondent  about  the  u spectra 
Catiana,"  that  is,  the  cffiwAa  or  material  images 
which  were  supposed  by  the  disciples  of  the  garden 
to  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  and  thus  to  call 
up  the  idea  of  absent  objects.  Quintilian  (x.  1. 
§  124)  characterises  him  briefly  as  "in  Epicureis 
levis  quidctn  scd  non  injucundus  auctor."  The  old 
commentators  on  Horace  all  assert,  that  the  Catius 
addressed  in  the  fourth  satire  of  the  second  book, 
and  who  is  there  introduced  as  delivering  a  grave 
and  sententious  lecture  on  various  topics  connected 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  is  Catius  the  Epi- 
curean, author  of  the  work  whose  title  we  have 
given  above.  It  appears  certain,  however,  from 
the  words  of  Cicero,  that  the  satire  in  question 
could  tot  have  been  written  until  several  years 


after  the  death  of  Catius;  and  therefore  it  is 
probable  that  Horace  may  intend  under  this 
nickname  to  designate  some  of  the  gourmands  of 
the  court.  [W.  R.] 

CATO,  DIONY'SIUS.  We  possess  a  small 
volume  which  commonly  bears  the  title  14  Dionysii 
Catonis  Disticha  de  Moribus  ad  Filium."  It 
commences  with  a  preface  addressed  by  the  au- 
thor to  his  son,  pointing  out  how  prone  men  are 
to  go  astray  for  want  of  proper  counsel,  and  invit- 
ing his  earnest  attention  to  the  instructive  lessons 
about  to  be  inculcated.  Next  come  fifty-six  pro- 
verb-like injunctions,  very  briefly  expressed,  such 
as  "  parentem  ama,"  44  diligentiam  adhibe,"  w  jus- 
jurandum  serva,"  and  the  like,  which  are  followed 
by  the  main  body  of  the  work,  consisting  of  a  se- 
ries of  sententious  moral  precepts,  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  in  number,  each  apophthegm  being  enun- 
ciated in  two  dactylic  hexameters.  The  collection 
is  divided  into  four  books;  to  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  of  these  are  attached  short  metrical 
prefaces,  and  the  whole  is  wound  up  by  a  couplet 
containing  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  form  in  which 
the  materials  are  presented  to  the  reader. 

It  is  amusing  to  take  a  survey  of  the  extraordi- 
nary number  of  conflicting  opinions  which  have 
been  entertained  by  scholars  of  eminence  with  re- 
gard to  the  real  author  of  this  work,  the  period 
when  it  was  composed,  its  intrinsic  merits,  and 
indeed  every  circumstance  in  any  way  connected 
with  it  directly  or  indirectly.  It  has  been  assigned 
with  perfect  confidence  to  Seneca,  to  Ausonius,  to 
Screnua  Samonicus,  to  Boethius,  to  an  Octaviua,  to 
a  Probus,  and  to  a  variety  of  unknown  personages. 
The  language  has  been  pronounced  worthy  of  the 
purest  era  of  Latin  composition,  and  declared  to  be 
a  specimen  of  the  worst  epoch  of  barbarism.  The 
adages  themselves  have  been  extolled  by  some  as 
the  dignified  exposition  of  high  philosophy ;  by 
others  they  have  been  contemptuously  characterised 
as,  with  few  exceptions,  a  farrago  of  vapid  trash. 
Oue  critic,  at  least,  has  discovered  that  the  writer 
was  undoubtedly  a  Christian,  and  has  traced  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  distichs  to  the  Bible ;  while  others 
find  the  clearest  proofs  of  a  mind  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  Pagan  creeds  and  rites.  In  so  far  as 
the  literary  merits  of  the  production  are  concerned, 
if  we  distrust  our  own  judgment,  we  can  feel  little 
hesitation  in  believing  that  what  such  men  as 
Erasmus,  Joseph  Scaligcr,  Laurentius  Valla,  and 
Pithou  concurred  in  admiring  warmly  and  prais- 
ing loudly,  cannot,  although  its  merits  may  have 
been  exaggerated,  be  altogether  worthless;  and 
any  scholar,  who  examines  the  book  with  an  im- 

Gutial  eye,  will  readily  perceive  that,  making  ai- 
wance  for  the  numerous  and  palpable  corruptions, 
the  style  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Silver  Age.  As 
to  the  other  matters  under  discussion,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  state  what  facts  we  can  actually  prove. 
The  very  circumstance  that  every  one  of  the  sup- 
positions alluded  to  above  has  been  ingeniously 
maintained  and  ingeniously  refuted,  would  in  it- 
self lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  evidence  which 
admits  of  such  opposite  interpretations  must  be 
both  scanty  and  indistinct. 

The  work  is  first  mentioned  in  an  epistle  ad- 
dressed by  Vindicianus,  Comes  Archiatrorum,  to 
Valentinian,  in  which  he  states  that  a  certain  sick 
man  used  often  to  repeat  the  words  of  Cato — 
M  Corporis  exigua  (leg.  auxilium)  medico  committe 
fideli"— 
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■  line  which  is  found  in  ii.  D.  22 ;  the  next  allu- 
sion is  in  Isidores,  who  quotes  Cato  as  an  autho- 
rity for  the  rare  word  officiperda  (see  iv.  d.  42) ; 
and  the  third  in  order  of  time  is  in  Alcuin,  con- 
temporary with  Charlemagne,  who  cites  one  of  the 
Distichs  (ii.  D.  31)  as  the  words  of  the  u  philoso- 
pher Cato."  In  our  own  early  literature  it  is  fre- 
quently quoted  by  Chancer.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  these  saws  were  familiarly  known  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century,  and  recognized  from 
that  time  forward  as  the  composition  of  some 
Cato.  So,  in  like  manner,  all  the  MSS.  agree  in 
presenting  that  name ;  while  for  the  addition  of 
Dionysius  we  nre  indebted  to  a  single  codex  once 
in  the  possession  of  Simeon  Bos,  which  was 
inspected  by  Scaliger  and  Vinet,  nnd  pronounced 
by  them  of  great  antiquity.  We  must  remark, 
however,  thnt  the  combination  Dionysius  Cato  is 
exceedingly  suspicious.  Dionysius  was  a  name 
frequently  borne  by  slaves  of  Greek  extraction  ; 
but  when  combined  with  a  Roman  name,  accord- 
big  to  tho  fashion  among  libertini,  it  was  added 
as  a  cognomen  to  the  gentile  appellation  of  the 
patron.  Thus,  C.  Julius  Dionysius  appears  in 
an  inscription  as  a  frecdman  of  Augustus ;  so  we 
find  P.  Aehus  Dionysius,  and  many  others ;  but  it 
does  not  occur  prefixed  to  a  Roman  cognomen,  as 
in  the  present  case.  Names  purely  Greek,  such 
M  Dionysius  Socrates,  Dionysius  Philocalua,  and 
the  like,  do  not  of  course  bear  upon  the  question. 

No  one  now  imagines  that  either  of  the  Catos 
celebrated  in  history  has  any  connexion  with  this 
metrical  system  of  ethics.  Aulus  Gellius  (xi.  2), 
it  is  true,  gives  some  fragments  of  a  Car  mem  de 
Moribus  in  prose  by  the  elder;  and  Pliny  (//.  N. 
axix.  6)  has  preserved  a  passage  from  the  precepts 
delivered  by  the  same  sage  to  his  son ;  but  these 
were  both  works  of  a  totally  different  description, 


and  no  hint  has  been  given  by  the  ancients  that 
anything  such  as  we  are  m 
ceeded  from  Cato  of  Uticn. 


jy  the  anci 
discussing 


ever  pro- 


In  truth,  we  know  nothing  about  this  Cato  or 
Dionysius  Cato,  if  he  is  to  be  so  called ;  and,  as 
we  have  no  means  of  discovering  anything  with 
regard  to  him,  it  may  be  as  well  to  confess  our  ig- 
norance once  for  all. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  notice  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  several  persons,  that  Cato  is  not  intended 
to  represent  the  name  of  the  author,  but  is  merely 
to  be  regarded  as  the  significant  title  of  the  work, 
just  as  we  have  the  Brutus,  and  the  Laelius,  and 
the  Cato  Major  of  Cicero,  and  the  treatise  men- 
tioned by  Aulus  Gellius,  called  Cato,  aut  de  Liberis 


Lastly,  it  has  been  inferred,  from  the  introduc- 
tion to  book  second,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
Virgil  and  Lucan,  that  we  have  here  certain  proof 
that  the  distichs  belong  to  some  period  later  than 
the  reign  of  Nero ;  but  even  this  is  by  no  means 
clear,  for  all  the  prologues  have  the  air  of  forgeries; 
and  the  one  in  question,  above  all,  in  addition  to  a 


CATO. 

false  quantity  in  the  first  syllable  of  Macer,  con- 
tains a  most  gross  blunder,  Buch  as  no  one  but  an 
illiterate  monk  was  likely  to  commit, — for  the 
Punic  wars  are  spoken  of  as  the  subject  of  Lucas's 
poem. 

This  Catechism  of  Morals,  as  it  has  been  called, 
seems  to  have  been  held  in  great  estimation  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  to  have  been  extensively  employ- 
ed as  a  school-book.  This  will  account  for  the 
vast  number  of  early  editions  more  than  thirty 
belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century,  which  have 
proved  a  source  of  the  greatest  interest  to  bibliogra- 
phers. One  of  these,  on  vellum,  of  which  only  a 
single  copy  is  known  to  exist,  is  in  the  Spenser 
collection,  and  is  believed  by  Dibdin  to  be  older 
than  the  Gottenburg  Bible  of  1 465.  The  title  in 
the  earlier  impressions  is  frequently  Cato  Moraii- 
satus,  Cato  MoraUssimus,  Cato  Carmen  de  Aforibus, 
and  so  forth. 

The  best  edition  is  that  of  Otto  Amtzcnius,  8vo. 
Amsterdam,  1754,  which  contains  an  ample  collec- 
tion of  commentaries ;  the  Greek  paraphrases  by 
Maximus  Planudes  and  Joseph  Scaliger;  the  dis- 
sertations of  Boxhorn,  written  with  as  much  extra- 
vagant bitterness  as  if  the  author  of  the  Distichs 
had  been  a  personal  enemy ;  the  learned  but  ram- 
bling and  almost  interminable  reply  of  Cannegieter; 
and  two  essays  by  Withof.  These,  together  with 
the  preliminary  notices,  contain  everything  that  is 
worth  knowing. 

One  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  English  typogra- 
phy is  a  translation  of  Cato  by  Caxton  through  the 
medium  of  an  earlier  French  version  :  The  Books 
CALL  Yd  Cathon,  Truutiutfd  oute  of'  French*  into 
Enylyssh  by  William  Carton  in  thabby  of  West- 
mystre  the  yere  of  our  lorde  Mcccclxxxiij  ami  Uie 
fyrtt  yen  of  the  regne  of  Kyng  liychard  the  thyrde 
xxiij  day  of  Decembre.  From  the  preface  to  this 
curious  volume  we  learn,  that  the  same  task  had 
previously  been  accomplished  in  verse.  **  Here 
beginneth  the  prologue  or  proheme  of  the  book 
called  Caton,  which  book  hath  been  translated  out 
of  Latin  into  English,  by  Maister  Benet  Burgh, 
late  Archdeacon  of  Colchester,  and  high  canon  of 
St  Stephen  at  Westminster;  which  full  craftily 
hath  made  it,  in  ballad  royal  for  the  erudition  of 
my  Lord  Bousher,  sou  and  heir  at  that  time  to  my 
lord  the  Earl  of  Essex."  The  Cato  we  have  been 
discussing  is  frequently  termed  by  the  first  English 
printers  C<U<>  Magnus,  in  contradistinction  to  Cato 
Parvus,  which  was  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  for- 
mer, composed  originally  by  Daniel  Church  (Eccle- 
siensis),  a  domestic  in  the  court  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, about  1180,  and  also  translated  by  Burgh. 
The  two  tracts  were  very  frequently  bound  up  to- 
gether. (See  Ames,  Tyj^ograpttiad  Antiquities,  vol. 
i.  pp.  195—202;  Warton's  History  of  English 
Poetry,  vol.  ii.  section  27.)  [W.  R.] 

CATO,  PO'RCIUS.  Cato  was  the  name  of  a 
family  of  tho  plebeian  Porcia  gens,  and  was  first 
given  to  M.  Cato,  the  censor.  [See  below,  No.  1.] 


Stbmma  Catonuh. 

1.  M.  Porcius  Cato  Censorius,  Cos.  b.  c.  195,  Cens.  a.  c.  184, 
married  1.  Licinia.    2.  Salonia. 

I  


2.  IL  Porcius  Cato  Licinianus,  Pr.  design.  &  a 
152,  married  Aemilia. 


3.  M.  Porcius' Cato 
Pr. 


I 
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I  

4.  M.  Poreius  Cato, 

Cos.  B.C,  118. 


I 


8.  M.  Poreius  Cato,  Pr. 


5.  C.  Poreius  Cato, 
Cos.  B.c.  114. 


Poreius 


6.  M.  Poreius  Cato,  Tr. 
PL  married  Livia. 


I 

9.  M.  Poreius  Cato  Uticensis,  Pr.  B.  c.  54, 

 H  1.  Atilia. 

2. 


11. 


Porcia,  married 

1.  M.  Bibulus. 

2.  M.  Brutus. 


12. 


I 

M.  Poreius 
Cato,  died 
B.  c  42. 


13.  Poreius 
Cato. 


14. 


7.  L.  Porciua  Cato, 
Cos.  b.  c,  89. 


10.  Porcia,  married 
L.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbua. 


15.  A  6on  or 
daughter. 


16.  C.  Poreius  Cato,  Tr.  PL  B.  c.  56. 


1.  M.  Porctus  Cato  Cknsorh's,  was  born  at  t 
Tusculum,  a  municipal  town  of  Latium,  to  which 
his  ancestors  had  belonged  for  some  generations. 
His  rather  had  earned  the  reputation  of  a  brave 
soldier,  and  his  great-grandfather  had  received  an 
honorary  compensation  from  the  state  for  five  horses 
killed  under  him  in  battle.  The  haughtiest  patri- 
cian of  Rome  never  exulted  in  the  splendour  of  the 
purest  nobility  with  a  spirit  more  proud  than  Cato's 
when  he  remembered  the  warlike  achievements  and 
the  municipal  respectability  of  his  family,  to  which 
he  ascribed  extreme  antiquity.  Yet  the  Tusculan 
Poreii  had  never  obtained  the  honours  of  the  Roman 
magistracy.  Their  illustrious  descendant,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career  in  the  great  city,  was 
regarded  as  a  novus  homo,  and  the  feeling  of  his 
unmeet  position,  working  along  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  inherent  superiority,  contributed  to  exas- 
perate and  stimulate  his  ambitious  soul.  Early  in 
life,  he  so  far  ccUp*ed  the  previous  glimmer  of  his 
race,  that  he  is  constantly  spoken  of,  not  only  as 
the  leader,  but  as  the  founder,  of  the  Porcia  Gens. 

His  ancestors  for  three  generations  had  been 
named  M.  Poreius,  and  it  is  said  by  Plutarch 
(Cato  Mm.  1),  that  at  first  he  was  known  by  the 
additional  cognomen  Priscus,  but  was  afterwards 
called  Cato — a  word  denoting  that  practical  wis- 
dom which  is  the  result  of  natural  sagacity,  com- 
bined with  experience  of  civil  and  political  affairs. 
However,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Priscus, 
like  Major,  were  not  merely  an  epithet  used  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  later  Cato  of  Utica,  and  we 
have  no  precise  information  as  to  the  date  when  he 
first  received  the  appellation  of  Cato,  which  may 
have  been  bestowed  in  childhood  rather  as  an  omen 
of  eminence,  than  as  a  tribute  to  past  desert 
The  qualities  implied  in  the  word  Cato  were  ac- 
knowledged by  the  plainer  and  less  archaic  title  of 
Sapiens,  by  which  he  was  so  well  known  in  his 
old  age,  that  Cicero  (Amic.  2)  says,  it  became  his 
quasi  cognomen.  From  the  number  and  eloquence 
of  his  speeches,  he  was  styled  orator  (Justin, 
xxxiii.  2  j  Gell.  xvii.  21 ),  but  Cato  the  Censor,  or 
Cato  Censorius,  is  now  his  most  common,  as  well 
his  most  characteristic  appellation,  since  he  filled 
the  office  of  censor  with  extraodinary  repute,  and 
was  the  only  Cato  who  ever  filled  it. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  date  of  Cato's  birth, 
we  have  to  consider  the  testimony  of  ancient  wri- 
ters as  to  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  is 
known  to  have  happened  b.  c  149.    How  far  we 


]  are  to  go  back  from  this  date  is  a  question  upon 
which  the  authorities  are  not  unanimous.  Accord- 
ing to  the  consistent  chronology  of  Cicero  (Swrt. 
4),  Cato  was  born  b.  c.  234,  in  the  year  preceding 
the  first  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximns,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  85,  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Mar- 
cius  and  M.  Manilius.  Plinv  (//.  N.  xxix.  8) 
agrees  with  Cicero.  Other  autnors  exaggerate  the 
age  of  Cato.  According  to  Valerius  Maximus 
(viil  7.  §  1)  he  survived  his  86th  year;  according 
to  Livy  (xxxix.  40)  and  Plutarch  (Cut.  Mqj.  15) 
he  was  90  years  old  when  he  died.  The  exagge- 
rated age,  however,  is  inconsistent  with  a  statement 
recorded  by  Plutarch  (Cut.  Maj.  1)  on  the  assert- 
ed authority  of  Cato  himself. 

Cato  is  represented  to  have  said,  that  he  served 
his  first  campaign  in  his  17th  year,  when  Hannibal 
was  over-running  Italy.  Plutarch,  who  had  the 
works  of  Cato  before  him,  but  was  careless  in  dates 
did  not  observe  thnt  the  reckoning  of  Livy  would 
take  back  Cato's  17  th  year  to  a  c  222,  when  there 
was  not  a  Carthaginian  in  Italy,  whereas  the 
reckoning  of  Cicero  would  make  the  truth  of  Cato's 
statement  reconcilcable  with  the  date  of  Hannibal's 
first  Invasion. 

When  Cato  was  a  very  young  man,  the  death  of 
his  father  put  him  in  possession  of  a  101811  heredi- 
tary estate  in  the  Sabine  territory,  at  a  distance 
from  his  native  town.  It  was  here  that  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  boyhood,  hardening  his  body 
by  healthful  exercise,  superintending  and  sharing 
the  operations  of  the  farm,  learning  the  manner  in 
which  business  was  transacted,  and  studying  the 
rules  of  rural  economy.  Near  his  estate  was  an 
humble  cottage  which  had  been  tenanted,  after  three 
triumphs,  by  its  owner  M.  Curius  Den  tat  us,  whose 
warlike  exploits  and  rigidly  simple  character  were 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  old,  and  were  often 
talked  of  with  admiration  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  ardour  of  the  youthful  Cato  was  kindled. 
He  resolved  to  imitate  the  character,  and  hoped  to 
rival  the  glory,  of  Dentatus.  Opportunity  was  not 
wanting:  in  the  school  of  Hannibal  he  took  his 
first  military  lessons  namely  in  the  campaign  of 
B.  c.  217.  There  is  some  discrepancy  among  his- 
torians as  to  the  events  of  Cato's  early  military  life. 
In  b.  c.  214  he  served  at  Capua,  and  Drumann 
(Orach.  Romt,  v.  p.  99)  imagines  that  already,  at 
the  age  of  20,  he  was  a  military  tribune.  Fabius 
Maximus  had  now  tho  command  in  Campania, 
during  the  year  of  his  fourth  consulship.    The  old 
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genera]  admitted  the  young  soldier  to  the  honour  of 
intimate  acquaintance.  While  Fabius  communi- 
cated the  valued  results  of  military  experience,  he 
•mittcd  not  to  instil  his  own  personal  and  political 
partialities  and  dislikes  into  the  ear  of  his  attached 
follower.  At  the  siege  of  Tarentum,  b.  c.  209, 
Cato  was  again  at  the  side  of  Fabius.  Two  years 
later,  Cato  was  one  of  the  select  band  who  accom- 
panied the  consul  Claudius  Nero  on  his  northern 
march  from  Lucania  to  check  the  progress  of  Has- 
drubal.  It  is  recorded  that  the  services  of  Cato 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  decisive  victory  of 
Sena  on  the  Metaurus,  where  Hasdrubal  was 
•lain. 

In  the  intervals  of  war,  Cato  returned  to  his 
Sabine  farm,  using  the  plainest  dress,  and  working 
and  faring  like  his  labourers.  Young  as  he  was, 
the  neighbouring  farmers  liked  his  hardy  mode  of 
living,  relished  his  quaint  and  sententious  sayings, 
and  recognized  his  abilities.  His  own  active  tem- 
perament made  him  willing  and  anxious  to  employ 
his  powers  in  the  service  of  his  neighbours.  He 
was  engaged  to  act,  sometimes  as  an  arbiter  of  dis- 
putes, and  sometimes  as  an  advocate,  in  local  causes, 
which  were  prolwbly  tried  before  recuperatorcs  in 
the  country.  Thus  was  he  enabled  to  strengthen 
by  practice  his  oratorical  faculties,  to  gain  self- 
confidence,  to  observe  the  manners  of  men,  to  dive 
into  the  springs  of  human  nature,  to  apply  the  rules 
of  law,  and  practically  to  investigate  the  principles 
of  justice. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Cato's  Sabine  farm  was  the 
estate  of  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  a  young  nobleman  of 
considerable  influence,  and  high  patrician  family. 
Flaccus  could  not  help  remarking  the  energy  of 
Cato,  his  military  talent,  his  eloquence,  his  frugal 
and  simple  life,  and  bis  old-fashioned  principles. 
Flaccus  himself  was  one  of  that  old-fashioned  party 
who  professed  their  adherence  to  the  severer  vir- 
tues of  the  ancient  Roman  character.  There  was 
now  in  progress  a  transition  from  Samnite  rusticity 
to  Grecian  civilization  and  oriental  voluptuousness. 
The  chief  magistracies  of  the  state  had  become  al- 
most the  patrimony  of  a  few  distinguished  families, 
whose  wealth  was  correspondent  with  their  illus- 
trious birth.  Popular  by  lavish  expenditure,  by 
acta  of  graceful  but  corrupting  munificence,  by 
winning  manners,  and  by  the  charm  of  hereditary 
bouours,  they  united  with  the  influence  of  office 
the  material  power  conferred  by  a  numerous  reti- 
nue of  clients  and  adherents,  and  the  intellectual 
ascendancy  which  the  monopoly  of  philosophical 
education,  of  taste  in  the  fine  arm,  and  of  acquain- 
ts to  with  elegant  literature,  could  not  fail  to  be- 
stow. Nevertheless,  the  reaction  was  strong.  The 
less  fortunate  nobles,  jealous  of  this  exclusive  oli- 
garchy, and  keenly  observant  of  the  degeneracy 
and  disorder  which  followed  in  the  train  of  luxury, 
placed  themselves  at  the  bead  of  a  party  which 
professed  its  determination  to  resort  to  purer  mo- 
dels and  to  stand  upon  the  ancient  ways.  In  their 
eyes,  rusticity,  austerity,  and  asceticism  were  the 
marks  of  Sabine  hardihood  and  religion,  and  of  the 
old  Roman  unbending  integrity  and  love  of  order. 
Marcellus,  the  family  of  Scipio,  and  the  two  Fla- 
minini,  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  new  civiliza- 
tion ;  Cato's  friends,  Fabius  and  Flaccus,  were 
leading  men  in  the  party  of  the  old  plainness. 

Flaccus  was  one  of  those  clear-sighted  politicians 
who  seek  out  and  patronize  remarkable  ability  in 
young  and  rising  men.    He  had  observed  Cato's 


martial  spirit  and  eloquent  tongue.  He  knew  how 
much  courage  and  eloquence  were  prized  at  Rome. 
He  knew  that  the  distinctions  of  the  battle-field 
opened  the  way  to  the  successes  of  the  gown ;  and 
that,  for  a  municipal  stranger  like  Cato,  forensic 
success  was  almost  the  only  possible  avenue  to 
magisterial  honours.  Accordingly,  he  recommended 
Cato  to  transplant  his  ambition  to  the  fitter  soil 
and  ampler  field  of  Rome.  The  advice  was  eagerly 
followed.  Invited  to  the  town-house  of  Flaccus, 
and  countenanced  by  his  support,  Cato  began  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  forum,  and  became  a 
candidate  for  office. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  accidents  of  his  early 
history,  since  they  affected  the  whole  tenor  of 
Cato's  life.  We  have  seen  a  youth,  indomitably 
active  and  strong-minded  —  the  fellow-workman 
and  oracle  of  rustics — not  suffered  to  droop  from 
want  of  practice  or  encouragement,  but  befriended 
by  opportunity  and  always  equal  to  the  exigencies 
of  his  position,  disciplined  in  the  best  school  of 
arms,  the  favourite  of  his  general,  listened  to  with 
applause  in  the  courts  of  Rome,  and  introduced  at 
once  into  a  high  political  circle.  What  wonder  if, 
in  such  scenes,  the  mind  of  Cato  received  a  better 
training  for  wide  command  and  worldly  success 
than  could  have  been  supplied  by  a  more  regular 
education  ?  What  wonder  if  his  strengtn  and 
originality  were  tinged  with  dogmatism,  coarse- 
ness, harshness,  vanity,  self-sufficiency,  and  pre- 
judice,—if  he  had  little  sympathy  with  the  pursuits 
of  calm  and  contemplative  scholars, — if  he  disdain- 
ed or  hated  or  disparaged  the  accomplishments 
which  he  bad  no  leisure  to  master, — if  he  railed 
and  rebelled  against  the  conventional  elegancies  of 
a  more  polished  society  to  which  he  and  bis  party 
were  opposed, — if  he  confounded  delicacy  of  sen- 
timent with  unmanly  weakness,  and  refinement  of 
manners  with  luxurious  vice  ? 

In  a  c  205,  Cato  was  designated  quaestor,  and 
in  the  following  year  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  followed  P.  Scipio  Africanns  to 
Sicily.  When  Scipio,  acting  on  the  permission 
which,  after  much  opposition,  he  had  obtained  from 
the  senate,  transported  the  army  from  the  island 
into  Africa,  Cato  and  C.  Laelius  were  appointed  to 
convoy  the  baggage- ships.  There  was  not  that 
cordiality  of  co-operation  between  Cato  and  Scipio 
which  ought  to  subsist  between  a  quaestor  and  his 
proconsul.  Fabius  had  opposed  the  permission 
given  to  Scipio  to  carry  the  attack  into  the  enemy's 
home,  and  Cato,  whose  appointment  was  intended 
to  operate  as  a  check  upon  Scipio,  adopted  the 
views  of  his  friend.  It  is  reported  by  Plutarch, 
that  the  lax  discipline  of  the  troops  under  Scipio's 
command,  and  the  extravagant  expense  incurred  by 
the  general,  provoked  the  remonstrance  of  Cato ; 
that  Scipio  thereupon  retorted  haughtily,  saying 
he  would  give  an  account  of  victories,  not  of  pelf ; 
that  Cato,  returning  to  Rome,  denounced  the  pro- 
digality of  his  general  to  the  senate ;  and  that,  at 
the  joint  instigation  of  Cato  and  Fabius  a  com- 
mission of  tribunes  was  despatched  to  Sicily  to  in- 
vestigate the  conduct  of  Scipio,  who  was  acquitted 
upon  the  view  of  his  extensive  and  judicious  pre- 
parations for  the  transport  of  the  troops.  (Pint. 
Cat.  Maj.  3.)  This  account  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  narrative  of  Livy,  and  would  seem  to 
attribute  to  Cato  the  irregularity  of  quitting  his 
post  before  his  time.  If  Livy  be  correct,  the  com- 
mission was  sent  upon  the  complaint  of  the  in- 
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habitant*  of  Locri,  who  had  been  cruelly  oppressed 
by  Pletninius,  the  legate  of  Scipio.  Livy  says  not 
a  word  of  Cato's  interference  in  this  transaction, 
but  mentions  the  acrimony  with  which  Fabiue  ac- 
cused Scipio  of  corrupting  military  discipline,  and 
of  having  unlawfully  left  his  province  to  take  the 
town  of  Locri.    (Li v.  xxix.  19,  &c.) 

The  author  of  the  abridged  life  of  Cato  which 
commonly  passes  as  the  work  of  Cornelius  Nepos, 
states  that  Cato,  upon  his  return  from  Africa, 
touched  at  Sardinia,  and  brought  the  poet  Ennius 
in  his  own  ship  from  the  island  to  Italy ;  but  Sar- 
dinia was  rather  out  of  the  line  of  the  voyage  to 
Rome,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the  first  ac- 
quaintance of  Ennius  and  Cato  occurred  at  a  sub- 
sequent date,  when  the  latter  was  praetor  in 
Sardinia.    (Aur.  Vict,  de  Vir,  III.  47.) 

In  b.  c.  1 99,  Cato  was  aedile,  and  with  his  col- 
league Helvius,  restored  the  plebeian  games,  and 
gave  upon  that  occasion  a  banquet  in  honour  of 
Jupiter.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made  prae- 
tor, and  obtained  Sardinia  as  his  province,  with  the 
command  of  3,000  infantry  and  200  cavalry.  Here 
he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  illustrating  his 
principles  by  his  practice.  He  diminished  official 
expenses,  walked  his  circuits  with  a  single  atten- 
dant, and,  by  the  studied  absence  of  pomp,  placed 
his  own  frugality  in  striking  contrast  with  the  op- 
pressive magnificence  of  ordinary  provincial  magis- 
trates. The  rites  of  religion  were  solemnized  with 
decent  thrift ;  justice  was  administered  with  strict 
impartiality ;  usury  was  restrained  with  unsparing 
severity,  and  the  usurers  were  banished.  Sar- 
dinia had  been  for  some  time  completely  subdued, 
but  if  we  are  to  believe  the  improbable  and  unsup- 
ported testimony  of  Aurelius  Victor  (do  Vir.IlL  47), 
an  insurrection  in  the  island  was  quelled  by  Cato, 
during  his  praetorship. 

Cato  had  now  established  a  reputation  for  pure 
morality,  and  strict  old-fashioned  virtue.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  the  living  type  and  representative 
of  the  ideal  ancient  Roman.  His  very  faults  bore 
the  impress  of  national  character,  and  humoured 
national  prejudice.  To  the  advancement  of  such  a 
man  opposition  was  vain.  In  a  c.  195,  in  the 
39th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  elected  consul  with  his 
old  friend  and  patron  L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

During  this  consulship  a  strange  scene  took  place, 
peculiarly  illustrative  of  Roman  manners.  In  a  c. 
215,  at  the  height  of  the  Punic  war,  a  law  had  been 
passed  on  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  Oppius,  that 
no  woman  should  possess  more  than  half  an  ounce 
of  gold,  nor  wear  a  garment  of  divers  colours,  nor 
drive  a  carriage  with  horses  at  less  distance  than  a 
mile  from  the  city,  except  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending the  public  celebration  of  religious  rites.  Now 
that  Hannibal  was  conquered  ;  that  Rome  abound- 
ed with  Carthaginian  wealth  ;  and  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  necessity  for  women  to  contribute 
towards  the  exigencies  of  an  impoverished  treasury 
the  savings  spared  from  their  ornaments  and  plea- 
sures, the  tribunes  T.  Fundanius  and  L.  Valerius, 
thought  it  timo  to  propose  the  abolition  of  the 
Oppian  law  ;  but  they  were  opposed  by  their  col- 
leagues, M.  Brutus  and  T.  Brutus.  The  most  im- 
portant affairs  of  state  excited  far  less  interest  and 
zeal  than  this  singular  contest  The  matrons  poured 
forth  into  the  streets,  blockaded  every  avenue  to  the 
forum,  and  intercepted  their  husbands  as  they  ap- 
proached, beseeching  them  to  restore  the  ancient 
ornaments  of  the  Roman  matrons.    Nay,  they  had 
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the  boldness  to  accost  and  implore  the  praetors  and 

consuls  and  other  magistrates.  Even  Flaccus  wa- 
vered, but  his  colleague  Cato  was  inexorable,  and 
made  an  ungallant  and  characteristic  speech,  Aw 
substance  of  which,  remodelled  and  modernized,  is 
given  by  Livy.  Finally,  the  women  carried  the  day. 
Worn  out  by  their  importunity,  the  recusant  tri- 
bunes withdrew  their  opposition.  The  hated  law 
was  abolished  by  the  suffrage  of  all  the  tribes,  and 
the  women  evinced  their  exultation  and  triumph  by 
going  in  procession  through  the  streets  and  the 
forum,  bedizened  with  their  now  legitimate  finery. 

Scarcely  had  this  important  affair  been  brought 
to  a  conclusion  when  Cato,  who  had  maintained 
during  its  progress  a  rough  and  sturdy  consistency 
without,  perhaps,  any  very  serious  damage  to  his 
popularity,  Bet  sail  for  his  appointed  province,  Ci- 
terior  Spain. 

In  his  Spanish  campaign,  Cato  exhibited  military 
genius  of  a  very  high  order.  He  lived  abstemiously, 
sharing  the  food  and  the  labours  of  the  common 
soldier.  With  indefatigable  industry  and  vigilance, 
he  not  only  gave  the  requisite  orders,  but,  where- 
ever  it  was  possible,  personally  superintended  their 
execution.  His  movements  were  bold  and  rapid, 
and  he  never  was  remiss  in  reaping  the  fruits  and 
pushing  the  advantages  of  victory.  The  sequence 
of  his  operations  and  their  harmonious  combination 
with  the  schemes  of  other  generals  in  other  part* 
of  Spain  appear  to  have  been  excellently  contrived. 
His  stratagems  and  manoeuvres  were  original, 
brilliant,  and  successful.  The  plans  of  his  battles 
were  arranged  with  consummate  skill.  He  managed 
to  set  tribe  against  tribe,  availed  himself  of  native 
treachery,  and  took  native  mercenaries  into  his  pay. 

The  details  of  the  campaign,  as  related  by  Livy 
(lib.  xxxiv.),  and  illustrated  by  the  incidental  anec- 
dotes of  Plutarch,  are  full  of  horror.  We  read  of 
multitudes  who,  after  they  had  been  stript  of  their 
arms,  put  themselves  to  death  for  very  shame  ;  of 
wholesale  slaughter  of  surrendered  victims,  and  the 
frequent  execution  of  merciless  razzias.  The  poli- 
tical elements  of  Roman  patriotism  inculcated  the 
maxim,  that  the  good  of  the  state  ought  to  be  the 
first  object,  and  that  to  it  the  citizen  was  bound  to 
sacrifice  upon  demand  natural  feelings  and  indivi- 
dual morality.  Such  were  the  principles  of  Cato. 
He  was  not  the  man  to  feel  any  compunctious 
visitings  of  conscience  in  the  thorough  performance 
of  a  rigorous  public  task.  His  proceedings  in  Spain 
were  not  at  variance  with  the  received  idea  of  the 
fine  old  Roman  soldier,  or  with  his  own  stern  and 
imperious  temper.  He  boasted  of  having  destroyed 
more  towns  in  Spain  than  he  had  spent  days  in  that 
country. 

When  he  had  reduced  the  whole  tract  of  land 
between  the  Ibcrus  and  the  Pyrenees  to  a  hollow, 
sulky,  and  temporary  submission,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  administrative  reforms,  and  increased  the 
revenues  of  the  province  by  improvements  in  the 
working  of  the  iron  and  silver  mines.  On  account 
of  his  achievements  in  Spain,  the  senate  decreed  a 
thanksgiving  of  three  days.  In  the  course  of  the 
year,  a  c.  194,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  re- 
warded with  a  triumph,  at  which  he  exhibited  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  captured  brass,  silver, 
and  gold,  both  coin  and  bullion.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  prize-money  to  his  soldiery,  he  was  more 
liberal  than  might  have  been  expected  from  so 
strenuous  a  professor  of  parsimonious  economy. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  46.) 
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The  return  of  Cato  appears  to  have  been  accele- 
rated by  the  enmity  of  P.  Scipio  Africanus,  who 
was  consul,  B.  c  194,  and  is  said  to  hare  coveted 
the  command  of  the  province  in  which  Cato  was 
reaping  renown.  There  is  some  variance  between 
Kepos  (or  the  pseudo-Nepos),  and  Plutarch  (Cat. 
Miij.  11),  in  their  accounts  of  this  transaction. 
The  former  asserts  that  Scipio  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  attempt  to  obtain  the  province,  and,  offended  by 
the  repulse,  remained  after  the  end  of  his  consul- 
ship, in  a  private  capacity  at  Rome.  The  latter 
relates  that  Scipio,  who  was  disgusted  by  Cato's 
severity,  was  actually  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
but,  not  being  able  to  procure  from  the  senate  a  vote 
of  censure  upon  the  administration  of  his  rival, 
paused  the  time  of  his  command  in  utter  inactivity. 
From  the  statement  in  Livy  (xxxiv.  43),  that 
B»  c.  194,  Sex.  Digitius  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
•ince  of  Citerior  Spain,  it  is  probable  that  Plutarch 
was  mistaken  in  assigning  that  province  to  Scipio 
Africanus.  The  notion  that  Africanus  was  ap- 
pointed successor  to  Cato  in  Spain  may  have  arisen 
from  a  double  confusion  of  name  and  place,  for  P. 
Scipio  Ncmca  was  appointed,  a  c  194,  to  the  Ul- 


However  this  may  be,  Cato  successfully  vindi- 
cated himself  by  his  eloquence,  and  by  the  pro- 
duction of  detailed  pecuniary  accounts,  against  the 
attacks  made  upon  his  conduct  while  consul  ;  and 
the  existing  fragments  of  the  speeches,  (or  the  same 
speech  under  different  names,)  made  after  his  re- 
turn, attest  the  vigour  and  boldness  of  his  defence. 

Plutarch  (Cat.  Maj.  12),  states  that,  after  his 
consulship,  Cato  accompanied  Tib.  Sempronius 
Longua  as  legatus  to  Thrace,  but  here  there  seems 
to  be  some  error,  for  though  Scipio  Africanus  was 
of  opinion  that  one  of  the  consuls  ought  to  have 
Macedonia,  we  soon  find  Sempronius  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul  (Liv.  xxxiv.  43,  46),  and  in  u.  c.  193,  we 
find  Cato  at  Rome  dedicating  to  Victoria  Virgo  a 
■nail  temple  which  be  had  vowed  two  years  before. 
(Liv.  xxxv.  9.) 

The  military  career  of  Cato  was  not  yet  ended. 
In  b.  c  191,  he  was  appointed  military  tribune 
(or  legatus?  Liv.  xxxvi.  17,  '21),  under  the  con- 
*ul  M\  Acilius  Glabrio,  who  was  despatched  to 
Greece  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  king  of  Syria.  In  the  decisive  battle  of 
Thermopylae,  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  Antio- 
chus, Cato  behaved  with  his  wonted  valour,  and  en- 
joyed the  good  fortune  which  usually  -  waits  upon 
genius.  By  a  daring  and  difficult  advance,  he  sur- 
prised and  dislodged  a  body  of  the  enemy's  Aeto- 
lia.it  auxiliaries,  who  were  posted  upon  the  Calli- 
dromus,  the  highest  summit  of  the  range  of  Oeta. 
He  then  commenced  a  sudden  descent  from  the 
hills  above  the  royal  camp,  and  the  panic  occasioned 
by  this  unexpected  movement  at  once  turned  the 
day  in  favour  of  the  Romans.  After  the  action, 
the  general  embraced  Cato  with  the  utmost  warmth, 
and  ascribed  to  him  the  whole  credit  of  the  victory. 
This  fact  rests  on  the  authority  of  Cato  himself, 
who,  like  Cicero,  often  indulged  in  the  habit,  offen- 
sive to  modern  taste,  of  sounding  his  own  praises. 
After  an  interval  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  Antiochus 
and  the  pacification  of  Greece,  Cato  was  despatched 
to  Rome  by  the  consul  Glabrio  to  announce  the 
successful  result  of  the  campaign,  and  he  performed 
his  journey  with  such  celerity  that  he  had  com- 
menced his  report  in  the  senate  before  the  arrival  of 
L.  Scipio,  (the  subsequent  conqueror  of  Antiochus,) 
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who  had  been  sent  off  from  Greece  a  few  days  be- 
fore him.    (Liv.  xxx vL 21.) 

It  was  during  the  campaign  in  Greece  under 
Glabrio,  and,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  account 
of  Plutarch,  (rejected  by  Drumann,)  before  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae,  that  Cato  was  commissioned 
to  keep  Corinth,  Patrae,  and  Aegium,  from  siding 
with  Antiochus.  It  was  then  too  that  he  visited 
Athens,  and,  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  listen- 
ing to  the  overtures  of  the  Syrian  king,  addressed 
them  in  a  Latin  speech,  which  was  explained  to 
them  by  an  interpreter.  Already  perhajis  he  hnd  a 
smattering  of  Greek,  for,  it  is  said  by  Pluturch, 
that,  while  at  Tarentum  in  his  youth,  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Ncarchits,  a  Greek  phi- 
losopher, and  it  is  said  by  Aurelius  Victor  that 
while  praetor  in  Sardinia,  he  received  instruction 
in  Greek  from  Ennius.  It  was  not  so  much,  per- 
haps, on  account  of  his  still  professed  contempt  for 
everything  Greek,  as  because  bis  speech  wns  an 
affair  of  state,  that  he  used  the  Latin  langunge,  in 
compliance  with  the  Roman  custom,  which  was  ob- 
served as  a  diplomatic  mark  of  Roman  majesty. 
(Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  §  2.) 

After  his  arrival  at  Rome,  there  is  no  certain 
proof  that  Cato  was  ever  again  engaged  in  war. 
Scipio,  who  had  been  legatus  under  Glabrio,  was 
consul  R.  c  190,  and  the  province  of  Greece  was 
awarded  to  him  by  the  senate.  An  expression 
occurs  in  Cicero  (pro  Muren.  14),  which  might 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  Cato  returned  to  Greece, 
and  fought  under  L.  Scipio,  but,  as  to  such  an  eveut, 
history  is  silent.  "Nunquam  cum  Scipione  esset 
profectus  [M.  Cato],  si  cum  mulicrculis  bellandum 
arbitrarctur."  That  Cicero  was  in  error  seems 
likely  than  that  he  referred  to  the  time  when 
Cato  and  L.  Scipio  served  together  under  Glabrio, 
or  that  the  words  u  cum  Scipione,"  as  some  critics 
have  thought,  arc  an  interpolation. 

In  a  c  189,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the  consul, 
obtained  Aetolia  as  his  province,  and  Cato  was 
sent  thither  after  him,  as  we  learn  from  an  extract 
(preserved  by  Fcstus,  $.  v.  Oratom),  from  his 
speech  "  de  suis  Virtutibus  contra  Thennum."  It 
seems  that  his  legation  was  rather  civil  than  mili- 
tary, and  that  he  was  sent  to  confer  with  Fulvius 
on  the  petition  of  the  Aetolians,  who  were  placed 
in  an  unfortunate  situation,  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tected by  Rome  if  they  maintained  their  fidelity, 
and  yet  punished  if  they  were  induced  to  assist  her 
enemies. 

We  have  seen  Cato  in  the  character  of  an  emi- 
nent and  able  soldier:  we  have  now  to  observe  him 
in  the  character  of  an  active  and  leading  citizen. 
If  Cato  were  in  &  c.  190  with  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus 
(as  Cicero  seems  to  have  imagined),  and  in  b,  c 
189  in  Aetolia  with  Fulvius,  he  must  still  have 
passed  a  portion  of  those  years  in  Rome.  We  find 
hun  in  b.  c.  190  most  strenuous  in  resisting  the 
claims  of  Q.  Minucius  Thermus  to  a  triumph. 
Thcrmus  had  been  displaced  by  Cato  in  the  com- 
mand of  Citerior  Spain,  and  was  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  repressing  the  incursions  of  the  Ligurians, 
whom  he  reduced  to  submission,  and  now  demanded 
a  triumph  as  his  reward.  Cato  accused  him  of 
fabricating  battles  and  exaggerating  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy  slain  in  real  engagements,  and  declaimed 
against  his  cruel  and  ignominious  execution  of  ten 
magistrates  (decemviri)  of  the  Boian  Gauls,  with- 
out even  the  forms  of  justice,  on  the  pretext  that 
they  were  dilatory  in  furnishing  the  required  sup* 
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plies.  (GcIL  xiiL  24,  x.  3.)  Cato's  opposition  was 
successful  ;  but  the  passage  of  Festus  already  re- 
ferred to  shews  that,  after  his  return  from  Aetolia 
in  1 89,  he  hud  to  defend  his  own  conduct  against 
Thermos,  who  was  tribune  b.  c  189,  and  died  in 
battle,  b.  c,  188. 

In  b.  c,  189,  Cato  and  his  old  friend  L.  Valerius 
Flaccus  were  among  the  candidates  for  the  censor- 
ship, and,  among  their  competitors,  was  their 
former  general  AT.  Acilius  Glabrio.  Glabrio,  who 
did  not  possess  the  advantage  of  nobility,  deter- 
mined to  try  what  the  influence  of  money  could 
effect.  In  order  to  counteract  his  endeavours,  he 
was  met  by  an  accusation  of  having  applied  the 
treasures  of  Antiochus  to  his  own  use,  and  was  ul- 
timately obliged  to  retire  from  the  contest.  Cato 
was  active  in  promoting  the  opposition  to  his  old 
general,  and  declared  that  he  had  seen  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver  among  the  royal  booty  in  the  camp, 
but  had  not  seen  them  displayed  in  the  parade  of 
Olabrio's  triumph.  Neither  Cato  nor  Flaccus  was 
elected.  The  choice  fell  npon  two  of  the  opposite 
party,  T.  Flamininu*  and  M.  Marcellus. 

Cato  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  a  failure.  In 
B.  c.  187,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  returned  from 
Aetolia,  and  sought  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
Again,  Cato  was  found  at  his  post  of  opposition. 
Fulvius  was  indulgent  to  his  soldiers.  He  was  a 
man  of  literary  taste,  and  patronized  Ennius,  who 
was  his  companion  in  hours  not  devoted  to  military 
duty.  All  this  was  repugnant  to  the  old  Roman 
principles  of  Cato,  who,  among  other  charges, 
found  fault  with  Fulvius  for  keeping  poets  in  his 
camp  (Cic.  Tusc  i.  2),  and  impairing  military  dis- 
cipline, by  giving  crowns  to  his  soldiers  for  such 
mighty  services  as  digging  a  well  with  spirit,  or 
valoruusly  throwing  up  a  mound.  (GelL  v.  6.) 
Again,  Cato  was  unsuccessful,  and  Fulvius  ob- 
tained the  triumph  he  sought  for. 

When  P.  Scipio  Africanus  was  charged  with 
having  received  sums  of  money  from  Antiochus, 
which  had  not  been  duly  accounted  for  to  the 
state,  and  with  having  allowed  the  unfortunate 
monarch  to  come  off  too  leniently,  Cato  is  said 
to  have  been  the  instigator  of  the  accusation. 
(Liv.  xxxriii.  54.)  Every  one  has  read  how  the 
proud  conqueror  of  Africa  tore  with  his  own 
hands  the  books  of  account  which  his  brother 
Lucius  was  producing  to  the  senate  ;  and  how,  on 
the  day  of  his  own  trial,  he  bade  the  people  fol- 
low him  from  the  rostra  to  the  Capitol  to  return 
thanks  to  the  immortal  gods  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Zaraa.  Unused  to  submit  to  ques- 
tion, and  conscious  of  his  great  benefits  to  the 
state,  he  deemed  himself  almost  above  the  law. 
Though  Cato  devolved  upon  others  the  obloquy  of 
accusing  Africanus,  he  hesitated  not  openly  to 
speak  in  favour  of  a  proposition  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  prepare  the  way  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  a  similar  charge  against  L.  Scipio  Asia- 
tics. By  his  influence  a  plebiscitum  was  carried, 
referring  it  to  the  senate  to  appoint  a  commissioner 
to  inquire  into  the  charge  concerning  the  money 
of  Antiochus.  The  result  was,  that  Lucius  and 
others  were  condemned.  As  to  the  dates  and  de- 
tails of  these  transactions,  there  is  the  utmost 
variance  in  the  early  authorities.  [SCIMW.J 

Cato  was  now  again  a  candidate  for  the  censor- 
ship, with  his  old  friend  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  and 
six  others,  among  whom  were  the  patricians  P. 
aiid  L.  bnpio,  and  the  plebeian  L.  Fulvius  Noli-  | 
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lior.    He  was  loud  in  his  promises  or  threats  of 

reform,  and  declared  that,  if  invested  with  power, 
he  would  not  belie  the  professions  of  his  past  life. 
The  dread  of  his  success  alarmed  all  his  personal 
enemies,  all  who  were  notorious  for  their  luxury, 
and  all  who  derived  profit  from  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  public  finances.  Notwithstanding 
the  combined  opposition  of  the  six  other  candi- 
dates, he  obtained  the  censorship,  B.  c.  184,  bring- 
ing iu  by  his  own  influence  L.  Valerius  Flaccus 
as  his  colleague. 

This  was  a  great  epoch  in  Cato's  life.  He  ap- 
plied himself  strenuously  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
regardless  of  the  enemies  he  was  making.  He 
repaired  the  watercourses,  paved  the  reservoirs, 
cleansed  the  drains,  destroyed  the  communications 
by  which  private  individuals  illegally  drew  off  the 
public  water  to  supply  their  dwellings  and  irrigate 
their  gardens,  raised  the  rents  paid  by  the  publi- 
cum for  the  farm  of  the  taxes,  and  diminished  the 
contract  prices  paid  by  the  state  to  the  undertakers 
of  public  works.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
did  not  go  too  far  in  his  reforms,  from  considering 
rather  the  cheapness  of  an  offer  than  the  security 
which  was  afforded  by  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  applicant ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  great  abuses  existed,  with  which  nothing  but 
the  undaunted  courage  and  extraordinary  adminis- 
trative faculties  of  Cato  could  have  successfully 
grappled.  He  was  disturbing  a  nest  of  hornets, 
and  all  his  future  life  was  troubled  by  their  buzi 
and  their  attempts  to  sting.  After  his  censorship, 
he  was  prosecuted  by  some  of  the  tribunes,  at  the 
instigation  of  T.  Flamininus,  for  misconduct  in 
this  department  of  his  office,  and  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  two  talents  (Pint.  Cut.  Maj.  10),  or  in 
Roman  money  12,000  asses.  Though  be  was  ac- 
cused no  fewer  than  forty-four  times  during  the 
course  of  his  life,  this  is  the  only  recorded  in- 
stance in  which  his  enemies  prevailed  against  bin* 

The  provisions  against  luxury,  contained  in  his 
censorial  edict,  were  severe  and  stringent.  He 
directed  unauthorized  statues  erected  to  the  ho- 
nour of  unworthy  men  to  be  removed  from  the 
public  places,  and  declaimed  against  the  uncere- 
monious indecency  and  want  of  religious  feeling 
with  which  the  images  of  gods  taken  from  the 
temples  of  conquered  countries  were  used,  like 
ordinary  household  furniture,  to  ornament  the 
mansions  of  the  nobles.  In  the  lustra!  census, 
young  slaves,  purchased  at  1 0,000  asses  and  up- 
wards, were  valued  at  ten  times  their  cost,  ai.d 
then  taxed,  upon  this  fictitious  value  at  the  rate  of 
three,  instead  of  one,  per  1000 — a  circuitous  mode 
of  imposing  a  rate  of  three  per  cent.  The  same 
course  was  pursued  in  rating  the  dress,  furniture, 
and  equipago  of  the  women,  when  their  real  value 
amounted  to  15,000  asses.  (Liv.  xxxix.  44.) 
Whether  or  not  the  rating  were  anciently  or 
usually  confined  to  res  mancipi,  such  was  clearly 
not  the  case  upon  the  present  occasion.  In  the 
exercise  of  the  tremendous  power  of  the  nota  ccn- 
soria,  he  was  equally  uncompromising.  He  moat 
justly  degraded  from  the  senate  L.  Quintius  Fla- 
mininus (the  brother  of  Titus,  his  former  success- 
ful opponent  in  the  canvas  for  the  censorship),  for 
having  committed  (whatever  version  of  the  story 
we  accept)  an  act  of  the  most  abominable  cruelty, 
accompanied  by  circumstances  of  the  most  disgust- 
ing profligacy  (Liv.  xxxix.  42, 43;  PlutCo/. 
Cic.  Scncd.  12)  ;  yet  such  was  already  the  low 
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state  of  monk  at  Rome,  that  a  mob  could  be  pro- 
cured to  invite  the  degraded  wretch  to  resume  his 
former  place  at  the  theatre  in  the  waits  allotted  to 
the  consular*.  He  degraded  Manilius,  a  man  of 
praetorian  rank,  for  having  kissed  his  wife  in  his 
daughter pretence  in  open  day.  Whether  Cato's 
strange  statement  a*  to  his  own  practice  (Plut. 
Cato,  17)  is  to  be  taken  as  a  hyperboiical  recom- 
mendation of  decent  reserve,  or  to  be  explained  as 
Balzac  (cited  by  Bayle,  a.  e.  Poreiiu)  explains  it, 
we  cannot  stop  to  inquire.  He  degraded  L.  Na- 
sica  (or,  as  some  conjectarally  read,  L.  Porcius 
Lacca)  for  an  unseasonable  and  irreverent  joke  in 
answer  to  a  solemn  question.  (Cic.  de  Oral.  ii. 
64.)  In  order  to  detect  that  celibacy  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  censors  to  put  an  end  to  or  to 
punish,  men  of  marriageable  age  were  asked, 
**  Ex  tui  animi  sententia,  tu  uxorein  habes  ?*• 
44  Non  herculc,M  was  the  answer  of  L.  Nasica, 
"  ex  mei  animi  sententia."  At  the  muster  of  the 
knights,  he  deprived  L.  Scipio  Asiaticua  of  his 
horse  for  having  accepted  the  bribes  of  Antiochus. 
L.  Scipio  was  a  senator,  but  senators,  not  beyond 
the  age  of  service,  still  retained  the  public  horse 
of  the  knight,  and  took  their  place  at  the  muster. 
(Diet  Ant.  ».  r.  Equiles.)  He  deprived  L.  Vctn- 
liuft  of  his  horse  for  having  omitted  a  stated  sacri- 
fice, and  for  having  grown  too  corpulent  to  be  of 
use  in  battle.  ( Feat.  «.  v.  Statu.)  Several  others 
he  degraded  and  deprived  of  their  horses,  and,  not 
content  with  this,  he  publicly  exposed,  with  bitter 
vehemence,  the  vices  of  his  victims. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
theoretically  exorbitant  and  anomalous  power  of 
the  censorship,  Onto  acted  unfairly,  although  per- 
sonal motives  and  private  enmities  or  party  dis- 
likes may  sometimes  have  conspired  with  his 
views  of  political  and  moral  duty. 

The  remarkable  censorship  of  Cato  was  rewarded 
by  a  public  statue,  with  a  commemorative  and 
laudatory  inscription. 

Henceforward  the  public  life  of  Cato  was  spent 
chiefly  in  forensic  contests,  senatorial  debates,  and 
speeches  to  the  people.  The  fragments  of  his 
orations  shew  his  unceasing  activity,  and  the  gene- 
ral consistency  of  his  career.  He  pursued  his  po- 
litical opponents  with  relentless  animosity,  fur  with 
him,  true  Italian  as  he  was,  revenge  was  a  virtue. 
In  his  own  words,  the  most  honourable  obsequies 
which  a  son  could  pay  to  the  memory  of  his  father 
were  the  condemnation  and  tears  of  that  Cither's 
foe*.  With  greenish-gray  eyes  and  sandy  hair,  an 
iron  frame,  and  a  stentorian  voice,  he  gave  utterance 
to  such  bitter  invectives  as  to  provoke  the  pungent 
Greek  epigram  recorded  by  Plutarch.    {Cola,  1 ) 

siW^er,  *<w&aj(iTiir,  y\avK6mimov,  oi&4  $av6rra 
niptuw  tit  dtSyr  Tltpcvp6irn  Hxrrat. 

His  resistance  to  luxury  continued.  In  a.  c. 
181,  be  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Lex  Orchia  for 
restricting  the  number  of  guests  at  banquets.  In 
8.  c  169  (according  to  Cicero,  SmecL  5,  or  several 
years  earlier,  according  to  the  epitomizer  of  Livy 
Epit.  xlL)  he  supported  the  proposal  of  the  I<ex 
Voconia,  the  provisions  of  which  were  calculated  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of 

In  some  questions  of  foreign  policy  we  find  him 
taking  the  tide  of  the  oppressed.  The  proconsular 
governors  of  both  Spains  compelled  the  provincial 
inhabitants  to  pny  their  corn-assessments  in  money 
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at  a  high  arbitrary  commutation,  and  then  ft  reed  the 
provincial  fanners  to  supply  the  Romans  with  Corn 
at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  When  the  Spanish  depu- 
ties came  to  Rome,  B.  c  171,  to  complain  of  such 
unjust  exaction,  Cato  was  chosen  advocate  of  his 
former  province,  Citerior  Spain,  and  conducted  the 
prosecution  with  such  spirit  as  to  draw  down  upon 
himself  powerful  enmity,  although  tho  guilty  go- 
vernors, M.  Matienus  and  P.  Furius  Philus,  es- 
caped condemnation  by  voluntary  exile.  (Li v. 
xliii.  2.) 

Again,  when  the  Rhodian*  besought  the  senate 
not  to  punish  the  whole  island  for  the  unauthorised 
acts  of  a  few  factious  individuals  on  the  charge  of 
general  disaffection  towards  the  Roman  arm*  in  the 
wars  with  Antiochus  and  Perseus,  Cato  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Rhodes  before  the  senate  in  an  able 
and  effective  speech.  The  minute  and  artificial  cri- 
ticisms of  Tiro,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  upon  parts 
of  this  speech,  are  reported  and  refuted  by  Gellius 
(vii.  3).  Cicero  himself  speaking  by  the  mouth  of 
Atticus  (lirtdut,  R5),  was  scarcely  able  sufficiently 
to  appreciate  the  sturdy,  rugged,  sententious,  pas- 
sionate, racy,  oratory  of  Cato.  It  was  tinged  with 
some  affectations  of  striking  expressions  —  with 
quaintnessea,  vulgarisms,  archaisms,  and  neologisms, 
but  it  told — it  worked — it  came  home  to  men's 
business  and  bosoms.  If  we  may  judge  of  Cato 
by  his  fragments  he  possessed  the  living  fiery 
spirit  and  intense  earnestness  of  Demosthenes, 
without  the  elevntion  of  thought,  the  harmony  of 
language,  and  the  perfection  of  form  which  crowned 
the  eloquence  of  the  Athenian. 

The  stroujt  national  prejudices  of  Cato  appear  to 
have  diminished  in  force  as  he  grew  older  and 
wiser.  He  applied  himself  in  old  age  to  the  study 
of  Greek  literature,  with  which  in  youth  he  had 
no  acquaintance,  although  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  Greek  language.  Himself  an  historian  and 
orator,  the  excellences  of  Demosthenes  and  Thucy- 
dides  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  kindred 
mind.  In  many  important  cases  however,  through- 
out his  life,  his  conduct  was  guided  by  prejudices 
against  classes  and  nations  whose  influence  he 
deemed  to  be  hostile  to  the  simplicity  of  the  old 
Roman  character.  It  is  likely  that  he  had  some 
part  in  the  senatusconsultum  which,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  Kumenes  king  of  Pergamus  at  Bmn- 
disium,  B,  c  166,  forbade  kings  to  enter  Rome,  for 
when  Fumenes  upon  his  former  visit,  after  the  war 
with  Antiochus  was  received  with  honour  by  the 
senate,  and  splendidly  entertained  by  the  nobles 
Cato  was  indignant  at  the  respect  paid  to  the  mo- 
narch, refused  to  go  near  him,  and  declared  that, 
M  kings  were  naturally  carnivorous  animals."  He 
had  an  antipathy  to  physicians  because  they  were 
mostly  Greeks  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  trusted  with 
Roman  lives  inasmuch  as  all  Greeks  looked  upon 
the  barbarians  including  the  Romans  as  natural 
euemies.  He  londly  cautioned  his  eldest  son  against 
physicians  and  dispensed  with  their  attendance.  He 
was  not  a  bud  physician  himself  in  recommending  as 
a  peculiarly  salutary  diet,  ducks  geese,  pigeons  and 
hares  though  hares  he  telU  us  are  apt  to  produce 
dreams.  With  all  his  antipathy,  there  is  no  ground 
in  ancient  authors  for  the  often- repeated  statement 
that  he  carried  a  law  for  the  expulsion  of  phyai 
cians  from  the  city.  When  Athens  sent  Carueadi**, 
Diogenea,  and  Critolaus  to  Home  in  order  to  nego- 
tiate a  remission  of  the  aOO  talents  which  the 
Athenians  had  been  awarded  to  pay  by  way  of 
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compensation  to  the  Oropians,  Carncadet  excited 
great  attention  by  hia  philosophical  conversation 
and  lectures,  in  which  he  preached  the  pernicious 
doctrine  of  an  expediency  distinct  from  justice,  and 
illustrated  his  doctrine  by  touching  on  a  dangerous 
and  delicate  subject — the  example  of  Home  herself. 
44  If  Rome  were  stript  of  all  that  she  did  not  just- 
ly gain,  the  Romans  might  go  lack  to  their  huts." 
Cato,  offended  with  these  principles,  and  jealous  of 
the  attention  paid  to  this  Greek,  gave  advice  which 
the  senate  followed—4*  Let  these  deputies  have  an 
answer,  and  a  polite  dismissal  as  soon  as  possible  " 
Upon  the  conquest  of  Perseus,  the  leading  men  of 
the  Achaian  union,  to  the  number  of  nearly  1.000, 
including  the  historian  Polybius,  were  brought  to 
Rome,  a  c.  1 67,  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  Achaians,  and,  afterwards,  without  any 
proof  of  disaffection,  were  detained  in  exile  from 
their  country,  and  distributed  among  the  colnniae 
and  municipia  of  Italy.  When  their  numbers 
were  reduced  to  about  300,  by  an  exile  of  16  years, 
the  intercession  of  the  younger  African  us,  the 
friend  of  Polybius,  prevailed  with  Cato  to  vote 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
country.  The  conduct  of  the  old  senator — he  was 
now  eighty-three — was  kinder  than  his  words.  He 
did  not  interpose  until  the  end  of  a  long  debate, 
and  then  assented  to  the  proposal  on  the  ground, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  "Have 
we  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  sit  here  all  day 
long  debating  whether  a  parcel  of  worn-out  Greeks 
shall  be  carried  to  their  graves  here  or  in  Acbaia  P" 
When  the  exiles  further  besought  the  senate  that 
they  might  be  restored  to  their  former  status  and 
honours  in  their  own  country,  Cato  intimated  that 
they  were  fools  for  going  home,  and  were  much 
better  off  as  they  were.  He  said  with  a  smile, 
that  Polybius  was  like  Ulysses  returning  to  the 
cave  of  the  Cyclops  for  his  hat  and  snsh.  The  ac- 
tive powers  of  Cato  had  been  so  much  more  edu- 
cated than  his  affections,  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  devoid  of  sympathy  with  fine  and 
tender  feelings  though  some  allowance  may  be 
made  for  a  little  assumed  ungraciousness  of  demea- 
nour, in  order  to  keep  up  his  Ca ton  inn  character. 
Nowhere  in  his  writings  or  his  speeches  do  we 
meet  with  generous  and  elevating  sentiments.  His 
strong  will  and  powerful  passions  of  anger  and 
ambition  were  guided  by  a  keen  and  cold  intellect, 
and  a  practical,  utilitarian,  common  sense. 

Even  in  the  closing  years  of  his  protracted  life, 
Cato  had  no  repose.  In  his  81st  year,  b.c  153, 
he  was  accused  by  C.  Cassius  of  some  capitale 
crimen  (the  nature  of  which  is  not  recorded),  and 
defended  himself  in  person  with  unbroken 
strength,  with  unfaltering  voice,  and  with  un- 
shaken memory.  44  How  hard  it  is,"  he  said, 
44  for  one  whose  life  has  been  past  in  a  preceding 
generation,  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  men  of 
the  present!"  (Val.  Max.  viii.  7.  §  1  ;  Plut. 
Cato,  15.) 

In  the  very  year  before  his  death,  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  third  Punic  war. 
The  anxiety  of  the  senate  had  been  excited  by  the 
report  that  a  large  army,  under  Ariobareanes,  was 
assembled  on  the  Carthaginian  territory.  Cato  re- 
commended an  instant  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Carthaginians,  on  the  ground  that  their  real 
object  in  procuring  the  assistance  of  the  Nunii- 
di&ns  was  hostility  to  Rome,  although  their  no- 
minal object  was  the  defence  of  their  frontier 
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against  the  claim  of  Masiniasa  to  part  of  their 
dominions.  Scipio  Nasica  thought  that  no  rami 
belli  had  arisen,  and  it  was  arranged  that  an  em- 
bassy should  be  sent  to  Africa  to  gain  information 
as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs.  When  the  ten  de- 
puties, of  whom  Cato  was  one,  came  to  the  dis- 
puted territory,  they  offered  their  arbitration, 
which  was  accepted  by  Masinissa,  but  rejected  by 
the  Carthaginians,  who  had  no  confidence  in  Ro- 
man justice.  The  deputies  accurately  observed 
the  warlike  preparations,  and  the  defences  of  the 
frontier.  They  then  entered  the  city,  and  saw 
the  strength  and  population  it  had  acquired  since 
its  conquest  by  the  elder  Africanus.  Upon 
their  return  home,  Cato  was  the  foremost  in  assert- 
ing that  Rome  would  never  be  safe,  as  long  aa 
Carthage  was  so  powerful,  so  hostile,  and  so  near. 
One  dny  he  drew  a  bunch  of  early  ripe  figs  from 
beneath  his  robe,  and  throwing  it  upon  the  floor 
of  the  senate- house,  said  to  the  assembled  fathers, 
who  were  astouished  at  the  freshness  and  fineness 
of  the  fruit,  u  Those  figs  were  gathered  but  three 
days  ago  at  Carthage ;  so  close  is  our  enemy  to 
our  walls."  From  that  time  forth,  whenever  he 
was  called  upon  for  his  vote  in  the  senate,  though 
the  subject  of  debate  bore  no  relation  to  Carthage, 
his  words  were  44  I  vote  that  Carthage  no  longer 
be,"  or,  according  to  the  more  accepted  version  of 
Florus  (ii.  15)  44  Delenda  est  Carthago."  Scipio 
Nasica,  on  the  other  hand,  thinking  that  Car- 
thage in  its  weakened  state  was  rather  a  useful 
check  than  a  formidable  rival  to  Rome,  always 
voted  to  **  let  Carthage  be."  (Liv.  Epit.  xlviiL 
xlix.;  Appian,  dt  B.H.  J'ttn.  69  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  XT. 
17.)  This  story  must  appear  strange  to  those  who 
know  not  that,  during  the  republic,  it  was  a  Roman 
custom  for  senators,  when  called  upou  for  their 
votes,  to  express — no  matter  what  the  question — 
any  opinion  which  they  deemed  of  great  import* 
ance  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  {Inc.  Aw*,  ii.  S3.) 

In  the  very  last  year  of  his  life,  Cato  took  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  righteous  but  unsuccessful 
prosecution  of  S.  Sulpicius  Galba.  This  perfidious 
general,  after  the  surrender  of  the  Lusitanian 
army,  in  flagrant  breach  of  faith,  put  to  death 
some  of  the  soldiers,  and  sold  others  as  slaves  in 
Gaul,  while  a  few  escaped  by  flight,  among  whom 
was  Viriathus  the  future  avenger  of  his  nation. 
Galba  pretended  to  have  discovered  that,  under 
cover  of  the  surrender,  the  Lusitanians  had  con- 
certed on  attack  ;  but  he  obtained  his  acquittal 
chiefly  through  the  compassion  excited  by  the 
theatrical  parade  of  his  young  weeping  sons  and 
orphan  ward.  Cato  made  a  powerful  speech 
against  Galba,  and  inserted  it  in  the  7th  book  of 
his  Origines,  a  few  days  or  months  before  his 
death,  b.  c  149,  at  the  age  of  85.  (Cic.  limn, 
23.) 

Cato  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Licinia,  a  lady 
of  small  property  but  noble  birth,  who  bore  a  son, 
M.  Porcius  Cato  Licinianus,  the  jurist,  and  lived 
to  an  advanced  age.  After  her  death  he  secretly 
cohabited  with  a  female  slave ;  for,  though  he  was 
a  faithful  husband,  and  as  a  widower  was  anxious 
to  preserve  his  reputation,  the  well-known  **sen- 
tentia  dia  Catonis"  proves  that  he  set  but  little 
value  upon  the  virtue  of  chastity.  When  his 
amour  was  discovered  by  his  son,  he  determined  to 
marry  again,  aud  chose  the  young  daughter  of  hia 
scribe  and  client,  M.  Salonins.  The  way  in  which 
a  patron  could  commAud  his  client,  and  a  fathei 
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dispose  of  his  daughter,  is  disagreeably  exemplified 
in  Plutarch's  graphic  account  of  the  interview  be- 
tween Cato  and  Saloniua  which  decided  the  match. 
The  vigorous  old  man  had  completed  his  eightieth 
year  when  Salonia  bore  him  a  son,  M.  Porcius  Cato 
Salonianus,  the  grandfather  of  Cato  of  Utica.  To 
bis  eldest  son  he  behaved  like  a  good  father,  and 
took  the  whole  charge  of  his  education.  To  his 
slaves  he  was  a  rigid  master.  His  conduct  towards 
them  (if  not  represented  in  too  dark  colours  by 
Plutarch)  was  really  detestable.  The  law  held 
them  to  be  mere  chattels,  and  he  treated  them  as 
such,  without  any  regard  to  the  rights  of  humanity. 
44  Lingua  mali  pars  pessima  servi so  he  taught 
them  to  be  secret  and  silent.  He  made  them  sleep 
when  they  had  nothing  else  to  do.  In  order  to 
prevent  combination  and  to  govern  them  the  more 
easily,  be  intentionally  sowed  enmities  and  jealou- 
sies between  them,  and  allowed  the  males  to  pur- 
chase out  of  their  peculium  the  liberty  of  sexual 
intercourse  with  the  females  of  his  household.  In 
their  name  he  bought  young  slaves,  whom  they 
trained,  and  then  sold  at  a  profit  for  his  benefit. 
After  supping  with  his  guests,  he  often  severely 
chastised  them  with  thong  in  hand  for  trifling  acts 
of  negligence,  and  sometimes  condemned  them  to 
death.  When  they  were  worn  out  and  useless,  he 
•old  them  or  turned  them  out  of  doors.  He  treated 
the  lower  animals  no  better.  His  war-horse  which 
bore  him  through  his  campaign  in  Spain,  he  sold 
before  he  left  the  country,  that  the  state  might 
not  be  charged  with  the  expenses  of  its  transport. 
These  excesses  of  a  tyrannous  and  unfeeling  nature 
shocked  no  scruples  of  his  own  conscience,  and  met 
no  reprehension  from  a  public  opinion  which  tole- 
rated gladiatorial  shows.  They  were  only  speci- 
mens of  the  wholesome  strictness  of  the  good  old 
Sabine  paterfamilias.  In  youth  the  austerity  of 
his  life  was  much  greater  than  in  age,  and  perhaps 
his  rigour  would  have  been  further  relaxed,  had  he 
not  felt  that  he  had  a  character  to  keep  up,  and 
bad  not  his  frugal  simplicity  been  found  to  conduce 
to  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  As  years  advanced, 
he  sought  gain  with  increasing  eagerness ;  though, 
to  his  honour  be  it  spoken,  iu  the  midst  of  mani- 
fold temptations,  he  never  attempted  to  profit  by 
the  misuse  of  his  public  functions.  He  accepted 
no  bribes,  he  reserved  no  booty  to  his  own  use ; 
but,  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  returns  of  agricul- 
ture, which  varied  with  the  influences  of  Jupiter, 
he  became  a  speculator,  not  only  in  slaves,  but  in 
buildings,  artificial  waters  and  pleasure-grounds. 
The  mercantile  spirit  was  strong  within  him.  He 
who  had  been  the  terror  of  usurers  in  Sardinia  be- 
came a  lender  of  money  at  nautical  interest  on  the 
security  of  commercial  ventures,  while  he  endea- 
voured to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  loss  by  re- 
quiring that  the  risk  should  be  divided,  and  that  his 
own  agent  should  have  a  share  in  the  management. 

To  those  who  admitted  his  superiority  he  was 
affable  and  social.  His  conversation  was  lively 
and  witty.  He  liked  to  entertain  his  friends,  and 
to  talk  over  the  historical  deeds  of  Roman  worthies. 

The  activity  of  this  many-sided  man  found  lei- 
sure for  the  composition  of  several  literary  works. 
He  lived  at  a  time  when  the  Latin  language  was 
in  a  state  of  transition,  and  he  contributed  to  cn- 

Cum  lingua  Catonis  et  Enni 
Sermoncm  patrium  ditaverit,  et  nova  rerum 


He  was  contemporary  with  some  of  the  earliest 
writers  of  eminence  in  the  adolescence  of  classical 
literature.  Naevius  died  when  he  was  quaestor 
under  Scipio,  Plautus  when  he  was  censor.  Before 
his  own  death  the  more  cultivated  muse  of  Terence, 
who  was  born  in  his  consulship,  had  appeared  upon 
the  stage. 

1'he  work  De  Re  Rtutica,  which  we  now  possess 
under  the  name  of  Cato,  is  probably  substantially 
his,  though  it  is  certainly  not  exactly  in  the  form 
in  which  it  proceeded  from  his  pen.  It  consists  of 
very  miscellaneous  materials,  relating  principally 
to  domestic  and  rural  economy.  There  we  may 
find  rules  for  libations  and  sacrifices ;  medical  pre- 
cepts, including  the  sympathetic  cure  and  the  ver- 
bid charm;  a  receipt  for  a  cake;  the  form  of  a 
contract ;  the  description  of  a  tool ;  the  mode  of 
rearing  garden  flowers.  The  best  editions  of  this 
work  are  those  which  are  contained  in  the  collected 
Scrip  tores  Rei  Rusticae  of  Gesner  (Lips.  1773-4 ) 
and  Schneider.  (Lips.  1794-7.) 

Cato's  instructions  to  his  eldest  son,  published 
in  the  form  of  letters,  treated  of  various  subjects 
suited  to  the  education  of  a  Roman  youth.  They 
were  divided  into  books,  which,  being  quoted  by 
various  names,  have  been  counted  as  separate  trea- 
tises. The  Ajxiphtktgtnatu^  for  example,  may  have 
formed  one  of  the  books  of  the  general  collection. 
Of  Cato's  instructions  to  his  son  a  few  fragments 
remain,  which  may  be  found  in  H.  Alb.  Lion's 
Catoniana,  Gbtt,  1826,  a  work  of  small  critical 
merit. 

The  fragments  of  the  orations  are  best  given  iu 
H.  Meyer's  Orutorum  RomoHorum  Fragmenta, 
Turici,  1842. 

The  few  passages  in  the  Digest  where  Cato  is 
cited  are  commented  upon  by  Majansius  {ad  XXX 
JCtos) ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  citations  in  the 
Digest  refer  not  to  the  Censor,  but  to  his  elder  son, 
who  confined  himself  more  exclusively  to  jurispru- 
dence than  his  father.  Other  juridical  fragments 
of  Cato  are  given  by  Dirksen  in  his  44  Bruchstiicke 
ausdenSchriften  der  Romiachen  Juristen,"  p.  44,  &c. 

Cato,  when  he  was  already  advanced  in  life,  com- 
menced an  historical  work  entitled  44  Origines,"  of 
which  many  fragments  have  been  preserved.  It 
was  probably  published  in  parts  from  time  to  time 
as  the  several  books  were  completed.  Livy  (xxxiv. 
5),  in  a  speech  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  tribune  Valerius  during  the  consulship  of  Cato, 
makes  Valerius  quote  the  Originea  in  reply  to  their 
author;  but  this  is  generally  thought  to  be  an 
anachronism.  The  first  book  contained  the  history 
of  the  Roman  kings ;  the  second  and  third  treated 
of  the  origin  of  the  Italian  towns,  and  from  these 
two  books  the  whole  work  derived  its  title.  There 
was  a  blank  in  the  history  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings  to  the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  fourth  book. 
The  events  of  the  second  Punic  war  were  related 
in  the  fifth  book,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  con- 
tinued the  narrative  to  the  year  of  Cato's  death. 
(Nepos,  CtUo,  3.)  It  is  said,  by  Nepos,  Oellius, 
and  Pliny  (II.  N.  viii.  5),  that  he  suppressed  the 
names  of  the  generals  who  carried  ou  the  wars 
which  he  relates ;  but  the  remaining  fragments 
shew  that  he  made  at  least  some  exceptions  to  this 
practice.  He  is  unanimously  acknowledged  by  the 
ancients  to  have  been  an  exceedingly  industrious 
and  learned  antiquary  ;  but  Livy,  in  his  early  de- 
cads,  makes  no  use  of  the  Origiiies.    According  to 
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Dionysius  (L  74)  Cato  placed  the  molding  of  Rone 
in  the  1 32nd  year  after  the  Trojan  war,  or  in  the 
first  of  the  7th  Olympiad,  a  c  751.  The  beat 
collection  of  the  remaint  of  the  Origin**  it  in 
K  muse's  Vitae  et  Fragmenta  Vet.  Hi$t.  Horn.  Berlin, 
1833. 

The  life  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  written 
by  Cornelius  Nepos,  Plutarch,  and  Aurelius  Victor. 
Many  additional  particulars  of  his  history  are  to 
be  collected  from  Livy,  who  portrays  his  character 
in  a  splendid  and  celebrated  passage  (xxxix.  40). 
Some  facts  of  importance  are  to  be  gleaned  from 
Cicero,  especially  from  his  Cato  Major  or  de 
SenectuU,  and  his  Brutus.  By  later  writers  he 
was  regarded  as  a  model  of  Roman  virtue,  and 
few  names  occur  oftener  in  the  classics  than 
his.  Much  has  been  written  upon  him  by  the 
moderns.  There  are  some  Latin  verses  upon  Cato 
in  the  Juvenilia  of  Theodore  Bexa.  Majansius 
(ad  XXX  JCtos)  composed  his  life  with  remark- 
able diligence,  collecting  and  comparing  nearly  all 
the  ancient  authorities,  except  a  few  which  were 
discreditable  to  his  hero.  (See  also  Wetzel's  Ex- 
cursus in  his  edition  of  Cic.  deSenect.  p.  256,  &c; 
De  Af.  PoreU  Cutouts  Vita  Stiuliit  et  Scripti**,  in 
Schneider's  "Scriptores  Rei  Rusticae,"  vol.  i.  pars 
ii.  iuit ;  Bayle,  Did.  $.  v.  Porcin*;  Krnuse,  Vitae  et 
Fragm.  Ac  pp.  89-97;  0.  E.  Weber,  Commemtatio  de 
M.  Porcu  Catonis  Censorn  Vila  et  Morilms,  Bremae, 
1831 ;  and  Gerlach,  Seipio  und  CWo,  in  Schweitx- 
erisches  Museum  fur  historische  Wissenacluiftcn, 
1837  ;  above  all,  Druinann,  G'etch.  liuuu,  v.  pp. 
97—148.) 

2.  M.  Porcius  Cato  Licinmanus,  a  Roman 
jurist,  the  son  of  Cato  the  Censor  by  his  first  wife 
Licinia,  and  thence  called  Licinianus  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  half-brother,  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the 
son  of  Salon  ia.  His  father  paid  great  attention  to 
his  education,  physical  as  well  as  mental,  and 
studied  to  preserve  his  young  mind  from  every 
immoral  taint.  He  was  taught  to  ride,  to  swim, 
to  wrestle,  to  fence,  and,  perhaps  to  the  injury  of 
a  weak  constitution,  was  exposed  to  vicissitudes 
of  cold  and  heat  in  order  to  harden  his  frame. 
The  Censor  would  not  allow  his  learned  slave 
Chilo  to  superintend  the  education  pf  his  son,  lest 
the  boy  should  acquire  slavish  notions  or  habits, 
but  wrote  lessons  of  history  for  him  in  large  letters 
with  his  own  hand,  and  afterwards  composed  a 
kind  of  Encyclopaedia  for  his  use.  Under  such 
tuition,  the  young  Cato  became  a  wise  and  virtuous 
man.  He  first  entered  life  as  a  soldier,  and 
served,  a  c  173,  in  Liguria  under  the  consul  M. 
Popilius  Laenas.  The  legion  to  which  he  belonged 
having  been  disbanded,  he  took  the  military  oath 
a  second  time,  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  in  order 
to  qualify  himself  legally  to  fight  against  the 
enemy.  (Cic.  de  Of.  i.  11.)  In  a  c  168,  he 
fought  against  Perseus  at  Pydna  under  the  consul 
Aemilius  Paullus,  whose  daughter,  Aemilia  Tenia, 
he  afterwards  married.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  the  battle  by  his  personal  prowess  in  a  combat 
in  which  he  first  lost  and  finally  recovered  his 
sword.  The  details  of  this  combat  are  related 
with  variations  by  several  authors.  (Plut.  Cat. 
Muj.  20 ;  Justin,  xxxiii.  2 ;  VaL  Max.  iii.  12. 
§  16 ;  Frontin.  Stmt.  iv.  5.  g  17.)  He  returned 
to  the  troops  on  his  own  tide  covered  with  wounds, 
and  was  received  with  applause  by  the  consul, 
who  gave  him  his  discharge  in  order  that  he  might 
get  cured.    Here  again  his  father  seems  to  have 


cautioned  him  to  take  no  further  part  in  battle,  at 
after  his  discharge  he  was  no  longer  a  soldier. 
(Plut  Quae*.  Rom.  39.) 

Henceforward  he  appears  to  have  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  which  he  attained 
considerable  eminence.  In  the  obscure  and  corrupt 
fragment  of  Pomponius  de  Origine  Juris  (Dig.  1. 
tit.  2.  §  38),  after  mentioning  Sextus  and  Publius 
Aelius  and  Publius  Atilius,  the  author  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  two  Catos  as  follows :  **  Hos  sectatna 
ad  aliquid  est  Cato.  Deinde  M.  Cato,  princepa 
Porciae  familiae,  cujus  et  libri  extant ;  Bed  pluriini 
filii  ejus ;  ex  quibus  caeteri  oriuntur."  This  pas- 
sage seems  to  speak  of  a  Cato  before  the  Censor, 
but  Pomponius  wrote  in  paragraphs,  devoting  one 
to  each  succession  of  jurists,  and  the  word  Deinde 
commences  that  of  the  Catog,  though  the  Censor 
had  been  mentioned  by  anticipation  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  paragraph.  From  the  Catos.  father 
and  son  (ejt  i/mi&iw),  the  subsequent  jurists  traced 
their  succession.  Apollinaris  Sulpicius,  in  that 
passage  of  Ocllius  (xiii.  18)  which  is  the  principal 
authority  with  respect  to  the  genealogy  of  the 
Cato  family,  speaks  of  the  son  as  having  written 
"egregioB  de  juris  discipline  libros."  Festus  (>.  r. 
A  fundus)  cites  the  commentarii  juris  civilis  of  Cato, 
probably  the  son,  and  Paullus  (Dig.  45.  tit.  1. 
s.  4.  §  1 )  cites  (  ato'a  1 5th  book.  Cicero  (de  Orat. 
ii.  33)  censures  Cuto  and  Brutus  for  introducing 
in  their  published  response  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  consulted  them.  Celsus  (Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  s.  98. 
§  1 )  cites  an  opinion  of  Cato  concerning  the  inter- 
calary month,  and  the  regula  or  sententia  Catoniana 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Digest  The  regula 
Catoniana  was  a  celebrated  rule  of  Roman  law  to 
the  effect,  that  a  legacy  should  never  be  valid  un- 
less it  would  have  been  valid  if  the  testator  had 
died  immediately  after  he  had  made  his  will.  This 
rule  (which  had  several  exceptions)  was  a  particu- 
lar case  of  a  more  general  maxim  :  u  Quod  initio 
non  valet,  id  tractn  temporis  non  potest  convales- 
cere."  The  greater  celebrity  of  the  son  as  a  jurist, 
and  the  language  of  the  citations  from  Cato,  render 
it  likely  that  the  son  is  the  Cato  of  the  Digest. 
From  the  manner  in  which  Cato  is  mentioned  in 
the  Institutes  (Inst  1.  tit  11.  g  12), — "  A  pud 
Catonem  bene  scriptum  refert  antiquitas," — it  may 
be  inferred,  that  he  was  known  only  at  second 
hand  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

He  died  when  praetor  designates,  about  a  c 
152,  a  few  years  before  his  rather,  who  bore  hia 
loss  with  resignation,  and,  on  the  ground  of 
poverty,  gave  him  a  frugal  funeral  (Liv.  EpU* 
48  ;  comp.  Cic  de  SeneeL  19.) 

(Majansius,  ad  XXX  JCtos,  L  1—113  ;  E.  L. 
Hornier,  de  Regula  Catoniana,  Heidelb.  1820  % 
Drumann 's  Rom.  v.  p.  149.) 

3.  M.  PoRcit'M  Cato  Salonlaxus,  the  son  of 
Cato  the  censor  by  his  second  wife  Salonia,  was 
bom  a  c.  154,  when  his  father  had  completed  hia 
80th  year,  and  about  two  years  before  the  death 
of  his  step-brother.  He  lost  his  father  when  he 
was  five  years  old,  and  lived  to  attain  the  praetor- 
ship,  in  which  office  he  died.  (Gcll.  xiii.  19; 
Plut  CaL  Maj.  27.) 

4.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  elder  son  of  Cato  Lici- 
nianus. [No.  2.]  Like  his  grandfather,  the 
Censor,  he  was  a  vehement  orator,  and  left  behind 
him  many  written  speeches.  In  a  c,  118,  ho 
was  consul  with  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  and  in  the  snnu 
year  died  in  Africa,  whither  he  had  proceeded 
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probably  for  the  purpoae  of  arranging  the  differences 
oetween  the  heirs  of  Micipsa  in  Numidia.  (GelL 
xiii.  19;  Liv.  Kpit.  lxii.) 

5.  C.  Porcius  Cato,  younger  son  of  Cato  Li- 
cinianus  [No.  2],  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  a 
middling  orator.  (Brut.  28.)  In  his  youth  he 
was  a  follower  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  In  b.  c,  114, 
he  was  consul  with  Acilius  Balbus,  and  in  the 
same  year  obtained  Macedonia  as  his  province. 
In  Thrace,  he  fought  unsuccessfully  against  the 
ScordiscL  His  army  was  cut  off  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty, 
though  Ammianus  Marccllinus  erroneously  states 
that  he  was  slain,  (xxvii.  4.  §  4.)  Disappointed 
of  booty  in  war,  he  endeavoured  to  indemnify  him- 
self by  extortions  in  Macedonia.  For  this  he  was 
accused  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine.  Afterwards, 
he  appears  to  have  served  as  a  legate  in  the  war 
with  Jugurtha  in  Africa,  where  he  was  won  over 
by  the  king.  In  order  to  escape  condemnation  on 
this  charge,  in  b.  c.  110,  he  went  to  Tarraco  in 
Spain,  and  became  a  citixen  of  that  town.  (Cic. 
pro  Bulb.  11.)  He  has  been  sometimes  confounded 
with  his  elder  brother.  (Veil.  Pat  iL  8  ;  Eutrop. 
iv.  24 ;  Cic  im  Vcrr.  iii.  80,  iv.  10.) 

6.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  son  of  No.  3,  and  father 
of  Cato  of  Utica.  He  was  a  friend  of  Sulla,  whose 
prost  riptions  he  did  not  live  to  see.  He  was 
tribunus  plebis,  and  died  when  a  candidate  for  the 
praetorship.  (Gell.  xiii.  19;  Plut  Cut.  Aft*.  1-3.) 
Cicero,  in  discussing  how  far  a  vendor  is  bound  to 
disclose  to  a  purchaser  the  defects  of  the  tiling 
sold,  mentions  a  decision  of  Cato  on  the  trial  of  an 
actio  arbitraria,  in  which  Calpurnius  was  plaintiff 
and  Claudius  defendant.  The  plaintiff,  having 
been  ordered  by  the  augurs  to  pull  down  his  house 
on  the  Mons  Caclia  because  it  obstructed  the 
auspices,  sold  it  to  the  defendant  without  giving 
notice  of  the  order.  The  defendant  was  obliged  to 
obey  a  similar  order,  and  brought  an  action  to 
recover  damages  for  the  fraud.  Upon  these  facts, 
Cato  decided  in  favour  of  the  purchaser.  (Dc  Off. 
iii.  16.) 

7.  L.  Porcius  Cato,  the  son  of  No.  3,  and 
nucle  of  Cato  of  Utica,  attached  himself  to  the 
party  of  the  senate.  In  the  year  B.  c.  100,  he  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  in  that  office  opposed  the 
attempts  of  L.  Apuleius  Satuminus,  and  assisted 
in  rejecting  a  rogation  on  behalf  of  the  exiled 
Metellus  Numidicus.  In  the  social  war,  B.  c.  90, 
he  defeated  the  Etruscans,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  consul  with  Pompciua  Strabo.  Gn  one  oc- 
casion a  portion  of  his  troops,  consisting  of  town 
rabble,  was  instigated  to  disobedience  and  mutiny 
by  the  impudent  prating  of  one  C.  Titius.  He  lost 
his  life  in  an  unlucky  skirmish  with  the  Marsians, 
near  Lake  Fucimu,  at  the  end  of  a  successful 
battle.  It  was  thought  by  some  that  his  death 
was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  enemy,  but  to  the 
art  of  the  younger  Mar i  us  ;  for  Cato  had  boasted 
that  his  own  achievements  were  equal  to  the  Cim- 
brian  victory  of  Marius  the  father.  (Li v.  Ej>iL 
lxxv. ;  Oros.  v.  1 7.) 

8.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  son  of  No.  4.  After 
having  been  curule  aedile  and  praetor,  he  obtained 
the  government  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  where  he 
died.    (Gell.  xiii  19.) 

9.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  ton  of  No.  6  by  Li  via, 
great-grandson  of  Cato  the  Censor,  and  surnamed 
Uticensis  from  Utica,  the  place  of  his  death,  was 
born  a.  c.  05.    In  early  childhood  he  lost  both  his 


parent*,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his 
mother's  brother,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  along  with 
his  sister  Porcia  and  the  children  of  his  mother  by 
her  second  husband,  Q.  Servilius  Caepio.  While 
yet  of  tender  age,  he  gave  token  of  a  certain  sturdy 
independence.  The  Italian  socii  were  now  seeking 
the  right  of  Roman  citixenship,  and  Q.  Pompacdius 
Silo  was  endeavouring  to  enlist  Drusus  on  their 
side.  Silo  playfully  asked  Cato  and  his  half-bro- 
ther Q.  Caepio  if  they  would  not  take  his  part 
with  their  uncle.  Caepio  at  once  smiled  and  said 
lie  would,  but  Cato  frowned  and  persisted  in  say- 
ing that  he  would  not,  though  Silo  pretended  that 
he  was  going  to  throw  him  out  of  the  window  for 
his  refusal.  This  story  has  been  doubted  on  the 
ground  that,  as  Drusus  lost  his  life  B.  c  91,  Cato 
could  not  have  been  more  than  four  years  old,  and 
consequently  was  not  of  an  age  to  form  an  opinion 
on  public  affair*  at  the  time  when  it  is  stated  to 
have  occurred.  This  criticism  will  be  appreciated 
at  its  due  value  by  those  who  understand  the  spirit 
of  the  anecdote,  and  know  the  manner  in  which 
little  boys  are  commonly  addressed. 

After  the  death  of  Drusus,  Cato  was  placed  un- 
der the  charge  of  Sarpcdon,  who  found  him  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  and  more  easily  led  by  argument 
than  authority.  He  had  not  that  quick  apprehen- 
sion and  instinctive  tact  which  make  learning  to 
some  happily-organucd  children  a  constant  but 
unobtrusive  growth.  He  did  not  trust,  and  ob- 
serve, and  feci,  but  he  acquired  his  knowledge  by 
asking  questions  and  receiving  explanations.  That 
which  he  thus  acquired  slowly  he  retained  tena- 
ciously. His  temper  was  like  his  intellect :  it  was 
not  easily  roused ;  but,  being  roused,  it  was  not 
easily  calmed.  The  child  was  father  to  the  man. 
Throughout  his  life,  the  same  want  of  flexibility 
and  gradation  was  one  of  his  obvious  defects.  He 
had  none  of  that  almost  unconscious  intuition 
by  which  great  men  modify  the  erroneous  result* 
of  abstract  reasoning,  and  take  hints  from  passing 
events.  There  was  in  him  no  accommodation  to 
circumstances  no  insight  into  the  windings  of  cha- 
racter, no  power  of  gaining  influence  by  apt  and 
easy  insinuation.  The  influence  he  gained  was 
due  to  his  name  for  high  and  stubborn  virtue. 

As  a  boy  he  took  little  interest  in  the  childish 
pursuits  of  his  fellows.  He  rarely  smiled,  and  he 
exhibited  a  firmness  of  purpose  which  was  not  to 
be  cajoled  by  flattery  nor  daunted  by  violence. 
Yet  was  there  something  in  his  unsocial  individu- 
ality which  attracted  notice  and  inspired  respect. 
Once,  at  the  game  of  Trials,  he  rescued  by  force 
from  a  bigger  boy  a  youth  sentenced  to  prison  who 
appealed  to  him  for  protection,  and,  burning  with 
passion,  led  him  home  accompanied  by  his  com- 
rades. When  Sulk  gave  to  the  noble  youths  of 
Rome  the  military  game  called  Troja,and  proposed 
as  their  leaders  the  son  of  his  wife  Mctelk  and 
Sex.  Pompcius,  the  boys  with  one  accord  cried 
out  for  Cato  in  place  of  Sextus.  Sarpedon  took 
him  occasionally,  when  he  was  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  to  pay  his  respects  to  Sulk,  hi*  kte  father'* 
friend.  The  tortures  and  executions  which  some- 
times were  conducted  in  Sulk's  house  made  it  re- 
semble (in  the  words  of  Plutarch)  **  tlio  place  of 
the  damned."  On  one  of  his  visits,  seeing  the 
heads  of  several  illustrious  citixens  carried  forth, 
and  hearing  with  indignation  the  suppressed  groan* 
of  those  who  were  present,  he  turned  to  hi*  pre- 
ceptor with  the  question  "  Why  docs  no  one  lull 
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that  tyrant  ?**  44  Because,"  answered  Sarpedon, 
**men  fear  him  more  strongly  than  they  hate  him.** 
**  Why  then,**  subjoined  Cato,  u  would  you  not  let 
me  hare  a  sword,  that  1  might  put  him  to  death, 
and  restore  my  country  to  freedom  ?**  This  out- 
break induced  his  tutor  to  watch  him,  lest  he 
should  attempt  something  desperate. 

He  received  120  talents  as  his  share  of  his  fa- 
ther's fortune,  and,  being  now  his  own  master, 
■till  further  contracted  his  expenditure,  hitherto 
extremely  moderate.  He  addicted  himself  to  poli- 
tical studies,  and  practised  in  solitude  oratorical 
declamation.  As  he  hated  luxury  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  self-denial,  the  precepts  of  the  Porch 
found  favour  in  his  sight ;  and,  under  the  guidance 
of  Antipater  of  Tyre,  he  pursued  with  all  the  ar- 
dour of  a  devotee  the  ethical  philosophy  of  the 
Stoics.  The  virtue  he  chiefly  worshipped  was  n 
rigid  justice,  not  only  unmoved  by  favour,  but 
rejecting  the  corrective  of  equity  and  mercy. 

Differing  widely  in  disposition  and  natural  gifts 
from  bis  great  ancestor  the  Censor,  he  yet  looked 
up  to  him  as  a  model,  adopted  his  principles,  and 
imitated  his  conduct.  His  constitution  was  natu- 
rally vigorous,  and  he  endeavoured  to  harden  it 
■till  more  by  excessive  toil.  He  travelled  bare- 
headed in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  amid  the  win- 
ter snow.  When  his  friends  were  making  long 
journeys  on  horseback,  he  accompanied  them  on 
foot.  In  illness  and  fever,  he  passed  his  hours 
alone,  not  bearing  any  witness  of  his  physical  in- 
firmities. He  was  singular  in  his  dress,  preferring, 
by  way  of  sober  contrast,  a  dark  purple  to  the  rich 
crimson  then  in  vogue,  and  he  often  appeared  in 
public  after  dinner  without  shoes  or  tunic  Up  to 
bis  twentieth  year,  his  inseparable  companion  was 
his  half-brother,  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  to  whom  he 
w«i  affectionately  attached.  When  Caepio  was 
praised  for  his  moderation  and  frugality,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  but  a  Sippius  (a  notorious 
prodigal)  when  compared  with  Cato.  Thus  Cato 
became  a  mark  for  the  eyes  of  the  throng.  Vicious 
luxury  was  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  times, 
and  he  was  pointed  to  as  the  natural  successor  of 
his  ancestor  in  reforming  manners,  and  in  repre- 
senting the  old,  simple,  undegenerate  Roman.  It 
is  much  to  become  a  type  of  a  national  character. 

The  first  occasion  of  his  appearance  in  public 
life  was  connected  with  the  name  of  his  ancestor. 
The  elder  Cato  in  his  censorship  had  erected  and 
dedicated  a  building  called  the  Portia  Basilica.  In 
this  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
transact  business.  There  was  a  column  in  the 
way  of  the  benches  where  they  sat,  and  they  de- 
termined either  to  remove  it  altogether  or  to  change 
its  place.  This  proposition  called  forth  the  younger 
Cato,  who  successfully  resisted  the  measure  in  a 
speech  which  was  graceful  while  it  was  cutting, 
and  was  elevated  in  tone  without  any  of  the  tu- 
mour of  juvenile  declamation. 

Cato  was  capable  of  warm  and  tender  attach- 
ment, and  much  that  was  stiff  and  angular  in  his 
character  was  enhanced  by  early  disappointment 
and  blighted  affection.  Lepida  had  been  betrothed 
to  Metellu*  Scipio,  who  broke  off  the  match.  Free 
once  more,  she  was  wooed  by  Cato ;  but  the  atten- 
tions of  a  new  admirer  recalled  the  ardour  of  her 
former  lover,  who  sued  again,  and  was  again  ac- 
cepted. Stung  to  the  quick,  Cato  was  with  diffi- 
culty prevented,  by  the  entreaties  of  friends,  from 
exposing  himself  by  going  to  law,  and  expended 
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the  bitterness  of  his  wrath  against  Scipio  in  satiri- 
cal iambics.  He  soon  afterwards  married  Atilia, 
the  daughter  of  Serranus,  but  was  obliged  to  divorce 
her  for  adultery  after  she  had  borne  bim  two  chil- 
dren. 

He  served  his  first  campaign  as  a  volunteer,  B.  C 
72,  under  the  consul  Gellius  Poblicola,  in  the  ser- 
vile war  of  Spartacus.  He  joined  the  army  rather 
from  a  desire  to  be  near  Caepio,  who  was  tribunus 
militum,  than  out  of  any  love  for  a  military  life. 
In  this  new  career  he  had  no  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself;  but  his  observation  of  discip- 
line was  perfect,  and  in  courage  he  was  never 
found  wanting.  The  general  offered  him  military 
rewards,  which  he  refused  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  done  nothing  to  deserve  them.  For  this  he 
was  reckoned  perverse  and  cross-grained,  but  his 
own  estimate  of  his  services  was  not  perhaps  much 
below  the  mark.  He  had  many  of  the  qualities 
which  make  a  good  soldier,  but  of  that  peculiar 
genius  which  constitutes  a  great  general  he  had 
not  a  spark. 

About  the  year  b.  c.  €7,  he  became  a  candidate 
for  the  post  of  tribunus  militum,  and  obeyed  the 
law  by  canvassing  without  nomenclatores.  He 
was  elected,  and  joined  the  army  of  the  propraetor 
M.  Rubrius  in  Macedonia.  Here  he  was  appointed 
to  command  a  legion,  and  he  won  the  esteem  and 
attachment  of  the  soldiery  by  the  force  of  reason, 
by  sharing  all  their  labours,  and  by  a  strict  atten- 
tion to  his  duty.  He  treated  them  as  rational 
beings,  not  as  mere  machines,  and  he  preserved 
order  without  harsh  punishments  or  lavish  bribes. 
But  the  life  of  the  camp  was  ill  suited  to  bis  tem- 
perament. Hearing  that  the  famous  Stoic  philo- 
sopher Athenodorus,  surnamed  Cordylion,  was  at 
Pergnmus,  he  obtained  a  free  legation,  which  gave 
him  leave  of  absence  for  two  months,  travelled  to 
Asia  in  search  of  the  philosopher,  and  succeeded 
in  persuading  Athenodorus  to  return  with  him  to 
Macedonia.  This  was  deemed  by  Cato  a  greater 
triumph  than  the  capture  of  a  rich  city,  for  the 
Stoic  had  refused  repeated  offers  of  friendship  and 
society  from  kings  and  emperors. 

Cato  was  now  doomed  to  suffer  a  severe  mis- 
fortune, and  to  put  to  the  test  all  the  lessons  of  his 
philosophy.  Servilius  Caepio,  on  his  way  to  Asia, 
was  token  ill  at  Aenus,  a  town  of  Thrace.  Cato 
was  informed  of  this  by  letter,  and,  embarking 
without  delay  in  a  small  vessel,  set  sail  in  stormy 
weather  from  Thessalonica ;  but  he  did  not  arrive 
in  time  to  close  the  eyes  of  his  beloved  brother. 
The  tumult  of  his  grief  was  excessive.  He  em- 
braced the  corpse  with  tears  and  cries,  and  spared 
no  expense  in  the  splendour  of  the  funeral.  He 
sent  back  to  the  provincials  their  preferred  gifts  of 
money,  and  paid  them  for  the  odours  and  precious 
vestments  which  they  contributed  to  the  sad  so- 
lemnity. At  the  cost  of  eight  talents,  he  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Caepio  a  polished  monument  of 
Thosian  marble  in  the  market-place  at  Aenus. 

He  now  returned  to  Rome  in  a  ship  which  con- 
veyed the  ashes  of  his  brother.  At  Rome  his 
time  was  divided  between  the  lessons  of  philosophy 
from  the  lips  of  Athenodorus,  the  advocacy  of  his 
friends1  causes  in  the  forum,  and  the  studies  that 
were  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  political  offices. 
He  was  now  of  an  age  to  offer  himself  for  the 
quaestorship,  but  he  determined  not  to  put  himself 
forward  as  a  candidate  until  he  was  master  of  the 
details  of  his  duties.    He  was  able  to  purchase  fat 
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Ave  talent*  a  book  which  contained  the  pecuniary  ' 
accounts  of  the  quaestorship  from  the  time  of  Sulla, 
and  this  he  attentively  perused.  Farther,  he 
made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  laws  relating  I 
to  the  public  treasure.  Armed  with  this  know-  J 
ledge,  he  was  elected  to  the  quaestorship.  The 
scribes  and  subordinate  clerks  of  the  treasury,  ac- 
customed to  the  routine  of  official  business  and 
official  documents,  relied  upon  their  own  expe- 
rience and  the  ignorance  of  ordinary  quaestors, 
and  thus  were  able  to  teach  their  teachers  and 
to  rule  their  rulers.  Cato  broke  in  upon  this 
official  monopoly,  which  had  been  made  a  cover 
for  much  fraud  and  abuse,  and,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
sistance which  might  have  been  expected  from  such 
an  interested  swarm,  he  routed  and  exposed  their 
misdeeds.  The  debts  that  were  due  from  the  state 
to  individuals  he  promptly  paid,  and  he  rigidly  de- 
manded prompt  payment  of  the  debts  that  were 
due  to  the  state.  He  took  effectual  measures  to 
prevent  the  falsification  of  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  and  other  public  documents  which  were 
entrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  quaestors.  He 
obliged  the  informers  who  had  received  blood-money 
from  Sulla  out  of  the  public  treasure  to  refund 
their  ill-gotten  gains.  H  is  colleagues,  who  were  at 
first  offended  at  his  strictness,  finding  that  he  con- 
tinued to  act  with  impartiality  and  upon  consistent 
principle,  sought  to  avoid  his  reproach  and  began 
to  admire  his  conduct.  By  his  honest  and  de- 
termined administration  he  replenished  the  trea- 
sury, and  quitted  office  at  the  end  of  the  year 
amid  the  general  applause  of  his  fcllow-citixens. 

It  is  probable  that  after  the  termination  of  his 
quaestorship  he  went  a  second  time  to  Asia,  upon 
the  invitation  of  king  Deiotarus,  his  father's 
friend,  for,  as  Drumonn  has  observed  (GackicJUe 
RuiMy  v.  p.  157),  the  narrative  of  Plutarch,  who 
makes  the  events  of  his  Asiatic  journey  anterior 
to  his  quaestorsliip,  is  beset  with  numerous  diffi- 
culties and  anachronisms.  In  his  travels  in  the 
east,  he  neglected  that  external  splendour  to  which 
the  Orientals  were  accustomed,  und  sometimes  was 
treated  with  slight  on  account  of  the  meanness 
of  his  equipage  and  appurel.  By  Pompey,  Cato 
was  received  with  the  utmost  civility  and  respect, 
and  this  external  show  of  honour  from  the  great 
man  upon  whom  all  eyes  were  turned,  considerably 
exalted  Cato's  dignity  and  importance  elsewhere. 
But  there  was  no  cordiality  in  Pompey's  welcome. 
The  visitor,  who  seemed  to  be  a  damper  upon  his  free 
command,  was  not  invited  to  stay,  and  was  dis- 
missed without  regret 

Deiotarus,  upon  the  arrival  of  Cato,  offered  him 
all  kinds  of  presents,  and  pressed  their  acceptance 
with  an  earnestness  which  offended  his  guest,  who 
departed  early  on  the  following  day.  Upon  reach- 
ing Peasinua,  Cato  found  that  still  richer  presents 
had  been  sent  on  with  a  letter  from  the  king,  be- 
seeching him,  if  he  would  not  take  them  himself, 
to  let  his  attendants  take  them  ;  but,  much  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  some  of  his  attendants,  he  re- 
jected this  specious  bribery  too. 

Upon  Cato's  return  to  Rome,  B.  c.  63,  he  found 
Lucullus,  who  had  married  one  of  his  half-sisters, 
Ser vilm,  before  the  gates  soliciting  a  triumph  for 
his  success  against  Milhridates.  In  obtaining  this 
object,  he  succeeded  by  the  assistance  of  Cato  and 
the  nobility,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
Memmius  and  other  creatures  of  Pompey. 

Cato  was  now  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  suit- 
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able  candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  but  he  declined 
to  stand  for  that  office,  and  determined  to  pass 
some  time  at  his  country  seat  in  Lucania  in  the 
company  of  his  books  and  his  philosophers.  On 
his  way  he  met  a  long  train  of  baggage,  and  was 
informed  that  it  belonged  to  Metellus  Nepos,  who 
was  hastening  from  Pompey's  army  to  seek  tha 
tribuneship.  His  resolution  was  at  once  taken. 
He  determined  to  oppose  this  emissary  of  Pompey, 
and,  after  spending  a  day  or  two  in  the  country, 
reappeared  in  Rome.  He  compared  the  sudden 
arrival  of  Metellus  to  a  thunderbolt  falling  upon 
the  state,  but  his  own  arrival  equally  surprised 
his  friends.  The  nobles,  who  were  jealous  of 
Pompey's  power  and  designs,  flocked  in  crowds  to 
vote  for  him,  and  he  succeeded  in  gaining  his  own 
election,  but  not  in  ousting  Metellus.  One  of  his 
first  acta  after  his  election  was  the  prosecution  of 
L.  Licinius  Muraena  for  bribery  at  the  consular 
com  ilia ;  but  Muraena,  who  was  defended  by 
Cicero,  Hortensius,  and  Crassus,  was  acquitted  by 
the  judges.  This  (b.  c.  63)  was  the  famous  year 
of  Cicero's  consulship,  and  of  the  suppression  of 
Catiline's  conspiracy.  Cato  supported  the  consul 
in  proposing  that  the  conspirators  should  suffer 
death,  and  was  the  brat  who  gave  to  Cicero  the 
name  of  pater  patriae.  It  was  Cato's  speech  of 
the  5th  of  December  which  determined  the  senate, 
previously  wavering  from  the  force  of  Caesar's 
oratory.  1'he  severer  sentence  was  carried,  and 
Cato's  part  in  this  transaction  occasioned  a  rupture 
between  him  and  Caesar,  whom  he  charged  with 
being  a  secret  accomplice  of  Catiline.  Plutarch 
( Cato  Minor,  '2 3 )  speaks  of  Cato's  speech  as  extant, 
and  says  that  it  was  taken  down  by  short-hand 
writers  placed  in  the  senate-house  for  that  purpose 
by  Cicero.  Sallust  gives  two  well-known  orations 
as  the  speeches  of  Caesar  and  Cato,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  not  only  is  the  language 
Sollust's  own,  but  that  the  fabricated  speeches 
differ  considerably  in  several  particulars  from 
those  which  were  actually  delivered. 

The  crushing  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  was  on 
important  step,  but,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
political  theories  of  Cato,  much  remained  to  be 
done.  Induced  by  the  example  of  Sulla,  several 
ambitious  men  were  now  aspiring  to  supremo 
power,  and  those  who,  like  Catiline,  endeavoured 
to  grasp  it  in  the  disorder  occasioned  by  popular 
tumult  and  anarchy,  were  not  the  most  formidable. 
The  wealth  of  Crassus  and  the  character  and 
position  of  Pompey  were  directed  to  the  same  end. 
Caesar,  who  had  watched  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line, and,  if  it  had  succeeded,  would  most  likely 
have  been  the  person  to  profit  by  its  success,  saw 
their  object,  and  had  the  address  to  baffle  their 
schemes.  Pompey,  his  more  formidable  rival, 
wished  to  obtain  supreme  power  by  constitutional 
means,  and  waited  in  hope  of  a  voluntary  sur- 
render ;  but  he  had  not  the  unscrupulous  courage 
which  would  have  been  required  to  seise  it,  or  to 
keep  it  when  gained.  Caesar,  of  a  more  daring, 
vigorous,  and  comprehensive  intellect,  was  not  re- 
strained by  similar  scruples.  He  contrived  by 
entering  into  a  combination  with  Pompey  and 
Crassus  to  detach  both  from  the  senatorial  party, 
from  which  they  were  already  estranged  by  their 
own  unambiguous  ambition.  Cato  wished  to  de- 
feat this  combination,  but  the  measures  he  resorted 
to  were  clumsy  and  injudicious.  His  opposition 
to  Pompey  was  conducted  in  a  manner  which  pro- 
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noted  the  views  of  Caesar,  who  tnraed  every  com- 
bination of  events  to  the  purposes  of  his  own 
aggrandisement,  and  availed  himself  at  once  of  the 
influence  of  Potnpcy  and  the  wealth  of  Crassus. 
The  state  of  political  parties  at  Rome  was  now 
such,  that  neither  energy  nor  foresight  could  long 
have  retarded  the  downfall  of  the  republic.  The 
party  of  the  senate  professed  to  adhere  to  the  an- 
cient doctrines  of  the  constitution,  clinging  in 
practice  to  oligarchical  principles,  tmt  it  possessed 
in  its  ranks  no  man  of  great  popularity  or  com- 
manding political  genius.  Lucullus  had  often  led 
his  troops  to  victory,  and  had  considerable  influence 
over  the  army,  but  he  preferred  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  the  vast  wealth  he  had  acquired  in  Asia 
to  the  leadership  of  the  party  of  the  nobles.  Had 
ho  not  lacked  ambition,  he  might  have  given  the 
senate  effectual  support.  Cato  attached  himself  to 
the  senate,  and  may  be  numbered  among  its 
leaders ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  chief  coadjutors  in 
the  same  cause,  Catulus  and  Cicero,  could  boast  of 
that  practical  ability  and  ready  command  of 
resources  which  were  wanting  at  the  present 
crisis.  He  was  for  better  suited  for  contemplation 
than  for  action,  and  would  have  been  more  at 
home,  more  happv,  and  not  less  useful,  in  the 
calm  pursuits  of  literature  and  philosophy,  than 
amidst  the  turmoil  of  public  life,  A  man  more 
pure  and  disinterested  could  not  be  found.  His 
opinion  as  a  judex  and  his  testimony  as  a  witness 
were  regarded  as  almost  decisive.  Such  was  the 
reverence  for  his  character,  that  when  he  went 
into  the  theatre  during  the  games  of  Flora,  given 
by  Messius,  the  dancing- women  were  not  required 
to  exhibit  their  performances  in  their  accustomed 
nudity;  but  when  Cato  learned  from  Snvonius 
that  his  presence  damped  the  enjoyment  of  the 
people,  he  retired  amidst  applause.  The  conduct 
of  his  political  friends  was  analogous.  They  rather 
praised  than  imitated  his  virtues,  and  those  who 
praised  him  liked  him  best  when  he  was  at  such  a 
distance  as  not  to  impose  restraint  upon  their  ac- 
tions. Irregularity  and  corruption  were  so  general, 
that  an  honest  man,  in  order  to  do  good,  must  have 
been  master  of  remarkable  discretion,  whereas  the 
straightforward  and  uncompromising  strictness  of 
Cato  generally  appeared  ill-timed,  and  was  deemed 
better  suited  to  the  imaginary  republic  of  Plato 
th  an  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  Roman  people. 

In  the  year  of  his  tribunate  he  opposed  the  pro- 
position of  Metellus  Ncpoa  to  recall  Pompey  from 
Asia,  and  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  legions 
against  Catiline.  Cato  exerted  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  riot  to  prevent  the  voting  of  the  proposi- 
tion, and  exposed  himself  to  considerable  personal 
danger  without  much  prudence  or  much  dignity. 
In  a  c,  GO,  he  opposed  the  rogation  of  the  tribune 
I'.  Flavius  to  reward  Pompcy's  veterans  with 
allotments  of  land.  Caesar,  when  he  was  return- 
ing from  Spain,  sought  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
and  desired  in  the  meantime  to  be  allowed,  though 
absent,  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  In 
order  to  prevent  a  resolution  to  this  effect  from 
being  carried  on  the  day  when  it  was  proposed, 
Cato  spoke  against  time  until  sunset ;  but  Caesar 
renounced  his  triumph  and  gained  the  consulship. 
By  a  course  of  conduct  which  to  the  eyes  of  the 
statesn.cn  of  that  day  appeared  to  be  a  series  of 
half-measures  and  vacillating  policy,  Cato  desired 
to  prove  that,  while  some  were  for  Caesar  and  some 
for  Pompey,  he,  Cato,  was  for  the  commonwealth. 


Though  Cato  seemed  generally  to  waste  bit 
strength  in  ineffectual  efforts,  he  still  was  found  to 
be  a  trouble  and  a  hindrance  to  the  designs  of 
Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus.  They  accordingly 
got  Clodius,  during  his  tribunate,  to  propose  that 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  should,  without  even  a 
plausible  pretext,  be  deprived  of  his  dominions, 
and  that  Cato  should  be  charged  with  the  task  of 
reuniting  the  island  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  re- 
storing the  exiles  who  had  been  sent  to  Byzantium. 
Constitutionally  averse  to  active  military  measures, 
as  well  as  benevolently  anxious  to  prevent  the  on- 
necessary  shedding  of  blood,  Cato  sent  a  messenger 
to  Ptolemy  to  signify  the  determination  of  the 
Roman  people.  The  unfortunate  king  put  an  end 
to  his  life  by  poison,  and  Cato  took  peaceable  pos- 
session of  Cyprus,  and  sold  the  royal  treasures  at 
the  highest  price,  offending  some  of  his  friends, 
who  hoped  to  enrich  themselves  by  cheap  bargains. 
After  restoring  the  Byzantine  exiles,  and  success- 
fully accomplishing  a  commission  which,  however 
abstractedly  unjust,  he  considered  himself  bound  to 
undertake  by  his  duty  to  the  state,  he  returned  to 
Rome  in  B.  c  56,  displaying  to  the  eyes  of  the 
people  the  public  wealth  thus  acquired.  This  very 
treasure  afterwards  came  to  the  hands  of  Caesar, 
and  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  republican 
liberty.  The  pecuniary  accounts  of  the  sale  by 
tone  accident  were  lost,  and  Clodius  Pulcber  took 
occasion  to  accuse  Cato  of  embezzlement.  His 
answer  was,  w  What  greater  disgrace  could  befall 
this  age,  than  that  Pulcher  should  be  an  accuser  or 
Cato  be  accused  ?"  (Scnec  Controvert,  v.  30.) 
Cicero,  on  his  return  from  banishment,  insisted 
that  Clodius  was  not  legitimately  appointed  tri- 
bune, and  that  therefore  all  his  official  acts  ought 
to  be  annulled.  The  proposition  was  opposed  by 
Cato,  as  it  would  have  rendered  void  his  legation 
to  Cyprus.  This  afiair  produced  a  marked  cold- 
ness between  Cicero  and  Cato. 

After  his  divorce  from  Atilia,  Cato  had  married 
Morcia,  the  daughter  of  Philippus,  and  had  three 
children  by  his  second  wife.  About  the  year  B.  c. 
56  happened  that  strange  transaction  by  which  he 
ceded  Marcia  to  his  friend  Q.  Hortensius,  with  the 
consent  of  her  rather.  At  the  death  of  Hortensius 
in  the  year  50,  he  took  her  back  again.  Heincccius 
(Aniiq.  Horn.  lib.  i.  append,  c  47)  infers,  from  the 
words  of  Plutarch  {Cato  Mitt.  25),  that  Cato  did 
not,  according  to  the  common  belief,  lend  his  wife, 
but  that  she  was  divorced  from  him  by  the  cere- 
mony of  sale,  and  married  to  Hortensius.  Hei- 
ncccius quotes  the  case  as  an  instance  of  a  marriage 
contracted  by  coemtio  and  dissolved  by  remcatdpatia, 
in  accordance  with  the  maxim  44  unumquodque  eo 
modo  dissolvitur  quo  colligatum  est."  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  Cato  married  her  again  after  the 
death  of  Hortensius,  and  yet  it  seems  that  she 
returned  to  her  former  relation  of  wife. 

Cato  continued  to  oppose  the  triumvirs.  In 
b.  c  55  ho  actively  assisted  L.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus  in  canvassing  for  the  consulship  against 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  were  elected.  In  the 
election  riots  he  was  wounded,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped with  life.  With  no  better  success  was  he 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  praetorship  in  the  same 
year  in  opposition  to  Vat  mi  us.  He  would  not 
submit  to  employ  the  bribery  which  was  necessary 
to  obtain  a  majority.  Again,  in  an  unsuccessful 
opposition  to  the  Trebonian  law  conferring  extra- 
ordinary power*  upon  the  triumvirs,  we  find  biia 
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engaged  in  popular  tumults  and  personal  conflict. 
At  length,  B.  c.  54,  he  was  made  praetor,  and  this 
was  the  highest  office  to  which  he  attained.  His 
exertions  during  his  praetorship  to  put  down  the 
notorious  bribery  of  the  consular  comitia  disgusted 
both  the  buyers  and  the  sellers  of  votes.  Again 
he  was  attacked  by  a  hooting  and  pelting  mob,  who 
put  his  attendants  to  flight ;  but  he  persisted  in 
mounting  the  tribunal,  and  succeeded  in  appeasing 
the  violence  of  the  populace. 

After  the  death  of  Crass  us,  when  the  senate  had 
to  make  choice  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  it 
naturally  wished  to  place  itself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  former.  In  b.  c.  52,  Pompey  was  anx- 
ious to  obtain  the  dictatorship ;  but  as  the  nobles 
had  not  given  him  their  full  confidence,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  were  anxious  to  gratify  him,  Bi- 
bulus  proposed  that  he  should  be  created  sole  con- 
it..'.,  and  in  this  proposition  was  supported  by  Cato. 
In  the  following  year,  Cato  himself,  mistrusting 
Pompey,  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  ;  but 
he  would  not  bribe,  and  his  competitors,  S.  Sulpi- 
cius  and  M.  Claudius  Marccllus,  who  had  the  sup- 
port of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  were  elected.  On  the 
day  of  his  defeat,  Cato  amused  himself  with  play- 
ing at  ball,  and  renounced  for  ever  all  aspiration 
after  an  office  which  the  people  had  not  thought 
proper  to  confer  upon  him. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  B.  c.  49, 
Cato  supported  those  illegal  proceedings  [Caesar, 
p.  550 J  which  gave  some  colour  of  right  to  the  hos- 
tile preparations  of  Caesar.  On  the  approach  of 
Caesar  to  the  city,  Cato  took  flight  with  the  con- 
suls to  Campania,  and  yielded  himself  up  to  un- 
availing grief.  From  that  day  forth  he  allowed 
his  hair  to  grow  ;  he  never  after  wore  a  garland,  but 
seeing  that  Roman  blood  must  be  shed,  whichever 
party  might  prevail,  he  determined  to  mourn  until 
his  death  the  unhappy  lot  of  his  country.  It  was 
a  time  for  decisive  and  strong  measures.  Caesar 
was  not  now  to  be  fought  by  laws  or  resolutions, 
and  the  time  for  negotiation  was  past  Cato  re- 
commended a  temporizing  policy.  Thoughts  of 
patriotic  philanthropy  were  uppermost  iu  his  mind. 
He  made  Pompey  promise  to  pillage  no  Roman 
town,  and,  except  in  battle,  to  put  to  death  no 
Roman  citizen. 

The  senate  entrusted  Cato,  as  propraetor,  with 
the  defence  of  Sicily;  but,  on  the  landing  of  Curio 
with  three  of  Caesar's  legions,  Cato,  thinking  re- 
sistance useless,  instead  of  defending  the  island, 
took  flight,  and  proceeded  to  join  Pompey  at  Dyr- 
rachium.  Little  confidence  was  placed  in  his  mili- 
tary skill,  or  in  the  course  that  he  would  pursue  if 
h  s  party  succeeded ;  fur,  though  it  was  now  his 
object  to  crush  the  rebellion  of  Caesar,  it  was 
felt  that  his  efforts  might  soon  be  directed  to 
limit  the  power  of  Pompey.  After  Pompey's  vic- 
tory at  Dyrrachium,  Cato  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
camp,  and  was  thus  saved  from  being  present 
at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pharsalia-  (a.  c  48.) 
After  this  battle,  he  set  sail  for  Corey ra  with  the 
troops  and  the  fleet  left  in  his  charge ;  but  he 
offered  to  resign  his  command  to  Cicero,  who  was 
now  anxious  for  a  reconciliation  with  Caesar. 
Cicero,  a  man  equally  incompetent  to  command, 
declined  the  offer.  Cato  now  proceeded  to  Africa, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  Pompey  ;  but  on  his  route 
Ae  received  intelligence  from  (Cornelia  of  Pom- 
pey's assassination.  After  a  circuitous  voyage  he 
efltetcd  a  landing,  and  was  admitted  by  the  inha- 


bitants of  Cyrene,  who  had  refused  to  open  their 
gates  to  Labienus. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  b.  c.  47  Cato  marched 
his  troops  across  the  desert,  for  six  days  supporting 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  every  privation,  with  re- 
markable fortitude,  in  order  to  form  a  junction 
with  Scipio  Metellus,  Attius  Varus,  and  the  N  ti- 
mid ian  Juba.  Here  arose  a  question  of  military 
precedence.  The  array  wished  to  be  led  by  Cato ; 
but,  as  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  yield  to  the  consular  Scipio.  Most  proba- 
bly he  was  glad  to  rid  himself  of  a  position  iu 
which  immediate  action  appeared  inevitable,  and 
felt  himself  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  a  responsi- 
bility to  which  his  shoulders  were  unequal.  Here 
the  mildness  of  his  disposition  was  again  manifest. 
He  resisted  the  counsel  of  Scipio  to  put  Utica  to 
the  sword,  and,  though  now  nothing  could  be  hoped 
but  a  putting-otf  of  the  evil  day,  wisely  advised 
him  not  to  risk  a  decisive  engagement ;  but  Scipio 
disregarded  his  advice,  and  was  utterly  routed  at 
Thapsus.  (April  6th,  B.  c.  46.)  All  Africa  now, 
with  the  exception  of  Utica,  submitted  to  the  vic- 
torious Caesar.  Cato  wanted  to  inspire  the  Ro- 
mans iu  Utica  with  courage  to  stand  a  siege ;  but 
they  quailed  at  the  approach  of  Caesar,  and  were 
inclined  to  submit.  Plutarch  relates  in  detail  the 
events  which  now  occurred  at  Utica,  and  his  nar- 
rative exhibits  a  lamentable  picture  of  a  good  man 
standing  at  bay  with  fortune.  Careless  for  his 
own  safety,  or  mther  determined  not  to  live  under 
the  shivery  of  Caesar's  despotism,  Cato  yet  was 
anxious  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  friends, 
advised  them  to  flee,  accompanied  them  to  the  port, 
besought  them  to  make  terms  with  the  conqueror, 
composed  the  speech  in  which  L.  Caesar  interceded 
for  them,  but  would  not  allow  his  own  name  to 
appear  Bewildered  and  oppressed,  driven  into  a 
comer  where  his  irresolution  could  not  lurk,  and 
from  which  he  had  not  strength  to  break  forth,  he 
deeply  felt  that  the  only  way  to  preserve  his  high 
personal  character  and  unbending  moral  dignity, 
and  to  leave  to  posterity  a  lofty  Roman  name,  was 
— to  die.  For  the  particulars  of  his  death,  which 
our  limits  prevent  us  from  giving,  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  graphic  account  of  Plutarch. 
After  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
perusing  Plato's  Phacdo  several  times,  he  stabbed 
himself  below  the  breast,  and  in  falling  overturned 
an  abacus.  His  friends,  hearing  the  noise,  ran  up, 
found  him  bathed  in  blood,  and,  while  he  was 
fainting,  dressed  his  wound.  When  however  he 
recovered  feeling,  he  tore  open  the  bandages,  let 
out  his  entrails,  and  expired,  B.  c  46,  at  the  age  of 
forty -nine. 

There  was  deep  grief  in  Utica  on  account  of  his 
death.  The  inhabitants  buried  him  on  the  coaht, 
and  celebrated  his  funeral  with  much  pomp.  A 
statue,  with  sword  in  hand,  was  erected  to  his 
memory  on  the  spot,  and  was  still  standing  when 
Plutarch  wrote. 

Caesar  had  hastened  his  march  in  order  to  catch 
Cato ;  but  arriving  too  late,  he  exclaimed,  "  Cato, 
I  grudge  thee  thy  death,  since  thou  hast  grudged 
me  the  glory  of  sparing  thy  life." 

The  only  existing  composition  of  Cato  (not  to 
count  the  speech  in  Sail  us  t)  is  a  letter  written  in 
B.  c  50.  It  is  a  civil  refusal  in  answer  to  an  ela- 
borate letter  of  Cicero,  requesting  that  Cato  wouid 
use  his  influence  to  procure  him  a  triumph.  (Ci& 
ad  Faui.  xv.  4—6.) 
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Cato  soon  became  the  subject  of  biography  and 
panegyric.  Shortly  after  his  death  appeared  Ci- 
cero's **  (3ato,"  which  provoked  Caesar's  u  Anti- 
cato,"  also  called  **  Anticatones,"  as  it  consisted  of 
two  books ;  but  the  accusations  of  Caesar  appear 
to  hare  been  wholly  unfounded,  and  were  not  be- 
lieved by  his  contemporaries.  Works  like  Cicero's 
Cato  were  published  by  Kabius  Gall  us,  and  M. 
Brutus.  In  Lucan  the  character  of  Cato  is  a  per- 
sonification of  godlike  virtue.  In  modern  times, 
the  closing  events  of  Cato's  life  have  been  often 
dramatized.  Of  the  French  plays  on  this  subject 
that  of  Deschamps  (171  A)  is  the  best;  and  few 
dramas  have  gained  more  celebritv  than  the  Cato 
of  Addison.  (Plut  Cato  Minor;  *SaU.  Catil.  54  ; 
Tacit  Hirt.  iv  8  ;  Cic  <*/  All.  L  18,  ii-  9  ;  Senec. 
Ep.  95 ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  2.  §  5  ;  Lucan,  i.  128,  ii.  380; 
Hor.  Carm.  i.  12.  35,  ii.  1,  24 ;  Virg.  Aen  vi  841, 
viii.670;  Juv.  xi.  90 ;  Drumann's  Chuck.  Horns, 
v.  p.  153  ) 

10,  11.  PORCIAR.  [PoRCtA.] 

12.  M.  Porcuts  Cato,  a  son  of  Cato  of  Utica 
[No.  9]  by  Atilia.  He  accompanied  his  father 
upon  his  Right  from  Italy,  and  was  with  him  at 
Utica  on  the  night  of  his  death.  Caesar  pardoned 
him,  and  allowed  him  to  possess  his  father's  pro- 
perty. (BelL  Afr.  89.)  After  Caesar's  death,  he 
attached  himself  to  M.  Brutus,  his  sister's  husband, 
and  followed  him  from  Macedonia  to  Asia.  He 
was  a  man  of  warm  and  sensual  temperament, 
much  addicted  to  illicit  gallantry.  His  long  stay 
in  Cappadocia  on  a  visit  to  Marphadatcs,  who 
had  a  very  beautiful  wife  named  Psyche,  gave 
occasion  to  the  jest  that  the  young  Cato  and  his 
host  had  but  one  soul  (Psyche)  between  them. 

Plut  Cato  Minor,  73.)   At  the  battle  of  Philippi 
b.  c.  42)  he  behaved  bravely,  and  sold  his  life 
dearly. 

13.  Porcius  Cato,  son  of  Cato  of  Utica  [No. 
9]  by  Marc  La,  and  therefore  half-brother  of  No. 
12.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him  than  that,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  sent 
by  his  lather  to  Munatius  Rufu*  at  Bruttiura. 
(Plut.  Gilo  Aim.  52.) 

14.  Porcia.  [Porcia.] 

15.  A  son  or  daughter  of  Cato  of  Utica  [No.  9], 
and  a  sister  or  brother  of  Nos.  1 3  and  1 4,  as  we 
know  that  Cato  of  Utica  had  three  children  by 
Marcia.    (Lucan,  ii.  331.) 

16.  C.  Porcius  Cato,  of  uncertain  pedigree, 
perhaps  descended  from  No.  5.  He  appears  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life  as  an  opponent  of  Pom- 
pey.  In  B.  c.  59,  he  wanted  to  accuse  A.  Onbi- 
nius  of  ambitus,  but  the  praetore  gave  him  no 
opportunity  of  preferring  the  accusation  against 
Pompey's  favourite.  This  so  vexed  him,  that  he 
called  Pompey  privatum  dictaioreau,  and  his  bold- 
ness nearly  cost  him  his  life.  (Cic.  ad  Qa.  Fr.  i. 
2  §  9.)  In  a.  c  56,  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
and  prevented  the  Romans  from  assisting  Ptolemy 
Auletes  with  troops,  by  getting  certain  priests  to 
read  to  the  people  some  Sibylline  verses  which 
threatened  Rome  with  danger  if  such  aid  were 
given  to  a  king  of  Egypt  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  15.) 
He  took  the  side  of  Clodius,  and  Milo  in  revenge 
raised  a  laugh  against  him  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — Cato  used  to  go  about  attended  by  a  gang 
of  gladiators,  whom  he  was  too  poor  to  support. 
Mi  to,  learning  this,  employed  a  stranger  to  buy 
them  of  him,  and  then  got  Ravilius  the  tribune  to 
Bake  a  public  announcement,  **  se  fauiiliain  Cato- 
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nianam  venditurum."  (Cic.  ad  Qa.  Fr.  n.  6.) 
Afterwards  he  made  himself  useful  to  the  triumviri 
by  delaying  the  comitia  in  order  to  promote  the 
election  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  when  they  were 
candidates  for  the  consulship  in  b.  c.  55.  In  his 
manoeuvre  on  this  occasion  he  was  assisted  by 
Nonius  Snfenas,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  tri- 
bunate. (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  27,  28  )  In  the 
following  year  he  and  Sufenas  were  accused  of 
violating  the  Lex  Junia  et  Licinia  and  the  Lex 
Fufia,  by  proposing  laws  without  due  notice  and 
on  improper  days.  (Ascon.  m  Cic  pro  Scauro.) 
Cato  was  defended  by  C.  Licinios  Calvus  and  M. 
Scaurus,  and  obtained  an  acquittal,  which,  how- 
ever, was  chiefly  owing  to  the  interest  of  Pompey. 
(Cic  ad  AU.  iv.  5,  6.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

On  the  coins  of  the  Porcia  gens,  we  find  only 
the  names  of  C.  Cato  and  M.  Cato.  Who  the 
former  was,  is  quite  uncertain ;  the  latter  is  M. 
Cato  of  Utica.  In  the  two  coins  annexed  the  ob- 
verse of  the  former  represents  the  head  of  Pallas, 


the  reverse  Victory  in  a  biga ;  the  obverse  of  the 
latter  a  female  head,  the  reverse  Victory  sitting. 


CATO,  VALERIUS,  a  distinguished  gramma- 
rian and  poet  who  flourished  at  Rome  during  the 
last  years  of  the  republic  Some  persons  asserted, 
that  he  was  of  Gaulish  extraction,  the  freed  m*n  of 
a  certain  Bursenus ;  but  he  himself,  in  a  little  work 
entitled  Indtgnatio,  maintained,  that  he  was  pure 
from  all  servile  stain,  that  he  had  lost  his  father 
while  still  under  age,  and  had  been  stripped  of  his 
patrimony  during  the  troubles  which  attended  the 
usurpation  of  Sulla.  Having  studied  under  Philo- 
coraus  with  Lucilius  for  a  text-book,  he  afterwards 
acted  as  preceptor  to  many  persons  of  high  station, 
and  was  considered  particularly  successful  in  train- 
ing such  as  had  a  turn  for  poetry.  In  this  manner 
he  seems  to  have  accumulated  considerable  wealth ; 
for  we  find  that  at  one  period  he  was  the  possessor 
of  a  magnificent  abode  at  Tusculum  ;  but  having 
fallen  into  difficulties,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  up 
this  villa  to  his  creditors,  and  retired  to  a  poor 
hovel,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was 
prolonged  to  extreme  old  age,  was  passed  in  the 
greatest  penury.  In  addition  to  various  works 
upon  grammatical  subjects,  he  was  the  author  of 
poems  also,  of  which  the  I.ydia  and  the  Diana 
were  the  most  celebrated.  The  fame  thus  acquired 
by  him  as  an  author  and  a  teacher  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  following  complimentary  distich,  proba- 
bly from  the  pen  of  some  admiring  contemporary  : 
"  Cato  Orammaticus,  Latina  Siren, 
Qui  solus  legit  ac  tacit  poetas." 

Suetonius  (de  lllndr.  Gram.  2 — 9),  to  whom  ex- 
clusively we  are  indebted  for  all  these  particulars. 
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hat  preserved,  in  addition  to  the  above  Knee,  short 
testimonies  from  Ticida  and  Cinna  to  the  meriu  of  the 
Lydin  and  the  Diana,  together  with  two  epigrams  by 
Farias  Bibaculus  [Birsculur],  which  contrast,  in 
no  very  feeling  terms,  the  splendour  of  Cato  in  the 
fall  flush  of  his  fame  and  prosperity — **  onicum 
magistrum,  summam  grammaticum,  optimum  pet* 
tun" — with  his  subsequent  distress  and  poverty. 
From  the  circumstance  already  noticed,  that  Cato 
devoted  much  attention  in  his  earlier  years  to  the 
productions  of  Lucilius,  he  is  probably  the  Cato 
nnmed  in  the  prooemium  to  the  tenth  satire  of  Ho- 
race (lib.  i.),  and  may  be  the  same  with  the  Cato 
addressed  by  Catullus  (Ivi.),  and  with  the  Cato 
classed  by  Ovid  (Frist  iL  435)  along  with  Ticida, 
Memmius,  Cinna,  Anser,  and  Cornincius. 

In  all  the  collections  of  the  minor  Latin  poets 
will  be  found  183  hexameter  verses,  which,  ever 
since  the  time  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  have  been  known 
under  the  title  "  Valerii  Catonis  Dime."  We  ga- 
ther from  the  context,  that  the  lands  of  the  au- 
thor had  been  confiscated  during  civil  strife,  and 
assigned  to  veteran  soldiers  as  a  reward  for  their 
services.  Filled  with  wrath  and  indignation  on 
account  of  this  cruel  injustice  and  oppression,  the 
rightful  owner  solemnly  devotes  to  destruction  the 
fields  he  had  loved  so  well.  Then  in  gentler  mood 
he  dwells  upon  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  he  was 
about  to  quit  for  ever;  scarcely  tearing  himself 
away  from  an  eminence  whence  he  wa«  gaxing  on 
his  flocks,  he  bids  a  last  farewell  to  them  and  his 
adored  Lydia,  to  whom  he  vows  eternal  constancy. 
Such  is  the  argument  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  103d 
line.  In  the  portion  which  follows,  the  bard  dwells 
with  envy  on  the  felicity  of  the  rural  retreats 
haunted  by  his  beautiful  mistress,  and  complains 
of  his  relentless  destiny,  which  had  separated  him 
from  the  object  of  his  passion.  It  must  also  be 
observed,  that  in  the  first  line  we  find  an  invoca- 
tion of  some  person,  place,  or  thing,  designated  by 
the  appellation  of  Battarv* — M  Battare  eyeneas 
repetamus  carmine  voces" — and  that  this  word  oc- 
curs again  and  again,  as  far  as  line  97,  funning  a 
sort  of  burden  to  the  song.  These  matters  being 
prcmixed,  it  remains  for  us  to  investigate,  1.  The 
connexion  and  arrangement  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  "Dirae."  2.  The  real  author.  3.  What 
we  are  to  understand  by  Battarus. 

1.  To  all  who  read  the  lines  in  question  with 
care  it  will  at  once  become  evident,  that  they  in 
reality  constitute  two  pieces,  and  not  one.  The 
first,  containing  the  imprecations,  and  addressed  to 
Battarus,  concludes  with  L  103,  and  is  completely 
dihtmct  in  subject,  tone,  spirit,  and  phraseology, 
from  the  second,  which  ought  always  to  be  printed 
as  a  separate  strain.  This  opinion  was  first  ad- 
vanced by  F.  Jacobs  (BtUiotltek  der  alien  IMemtur 
Mftd  KumU,  r.  ix.  p.  5b',  Gutting.  1792),  and  has  been 
fully  adopted  by  Putsch,  the  most  recent  editor.  The 
confusion  probably  arose  from  the  practice  common 
among  the  ancient  scribes  of  copying  two  or  more 
compositions  of  the  same  author  continuously,  with- 
out interposing  any  space  or  mark  to  point  out  that 
they  hiid  pasted  from  one  to  another.  The  error, 
once  introduced,  was  in  this  case  perpetuated,  from 
the  circumstance,  that  both  poems  speak  of  the 
charms  of  certain  rural  somes,  and  of  the  beauty 
of  Lydia,  although  in  the  one  these  objects  are 
regarded  w>th  feelings  very  different  from  those 
expressed  in  the  other. 

2.  Id  all  MSS,  these  lines  are  found  among  the 


minor  poems  attributed  to  Virgil,  and  in  several 
are  specifically  ascribed  to  him.  Moreover,  in  the 
catalogues  of  Virgil's  works  drawn  up  by  Donatus 
and  by  Servius,  "Dirae"  are  included.  Joseph 
Scaliger,  however,  considering  that  in  language  and 
versification  the  Dirae  bore  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  the  acknowledged  compositions  of  Virgil, 
and  that  the  sentiments  expressed  were  completely 
at  variance  with  the  gentle  and  submissive  spirit 
which  Virgil  displayed  under  like  circumstances, 
was  convinced  that  he  could  not  be  the  author; 
but,  recollecting,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  inci- 
dents described  and  the  name  of  Lydia  correspond* 
ed  in  some  degree  with  the  details  transmitted  to 
us  with  regard  to  Valerius  Cato,  determined,  that 
they  must  be  from  the  pen  of  that  grammarian ; 
and  almost  all  subsequent  editors  have  acquiesced 
in  the  decision.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the 
conclusion  has  been  very  rashly  adopted.  Grant- 
ing that  we  are  entitled  to  neglect  the  authority  of 
the  MSS.,  which  in  this  case  is  perhaps  not  very 
important,  and  to  remove  these  pieces  from  the 
works  of  Virgil,  still  the  arguments  on  which  they 
have  been  so  confidently  transferred  to  Cato  are 
singularly  weak.  We  can  build  nothing  upon  the 
fictitious  name  of  Lydia  ;  and  even  if  we  grant 
that  the  estate  of  Cato  was  actually  distributed 
among  the  veterans  of  Sulla,  although  of  this  we 
have  not  the  slightest  evidence,  we  know  well  that 
hundreds  of  others  suffered  under  a  like  calamity. 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  context  by  which  we 
can  fix  the  epoch  of  the  forfeiture  in  question.  All 
the  circumstances  are  just  as  applicable  to  the  timet 
of  Octavianus  as  to  those  of  Sulla. 

3.  The  discordant  opinions  which  have  been  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  Battarus  are  spoken  of 
under  B.»ttari;s. 

The  Dirae  were  firet  printed  at  the  end  of  tht 
editio  princcps  of  Virgil,  at  Home,  by  Sweynheim 
and  Pun  nam  in  146*9,  and  are  always  included 
among  the  early  impressions  of  the  latalecta.  They 
appeared  in  an  independent  form  at  Ley  den  ( 1 2mo. 
1652),  under  the  inspection  of  Christopher  Arnold, 
who  adopted  the  corrected  text  of  Scaliger.  Since 
that  period,  they  have  been  edited  by  Kichstidt 
(Jena,  4 to.  1826),  and  with  very  complete  prole- 
gomena by  Putsch  (Jena,  8vo.  1828),  whose  work 
was  reprinted  at  Oxford  by  Dr.  Giles  in  183?. 
They  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  "Anthologia"  of 
Burmann  (voL  iL  p.  647),  and  in  the  "Poetae  La- 
tin i  Minorea"  of  Wernsdorff  (vol.  iii.  p.  xlv.  &c), 
who  prefixed  a  very  learned  dissertation  on  various 
topics  connected  with  the  work.  An  essay  by 
Nike,  who  had  prepared  a  new  edition  of  Valerius 
Cnto  for  the  press,  appeared  in  the  "Rheinischea 
Museum"  for  1828.  [W.  R»] 

CATO,  VETTIUS.  [Scato.] 

CATO'NIUS  JUSTUS,  a  centurion  in  one  of 
the  Pannonian  legions  which  revolted  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Tiberius  a.  d.  14.  When  the  insurrection 
was  quelled  by  Drusus,  Catonius  and  some  others 
were  sent  to  Tiberius  to  sue  for  pardon.  (Tac 
Ann.  i.  29;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

CATTUMK'RUS,  a  chief  of  the  German  tribe 
of  the  Catti,  from  whom  the  mother  of  Italicus,  the 
Cheruscan  chief,  was  descended.  (Tac.  A  an.  xi.  1 6.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Strabo 
(rii.  p.  292)  calls  Ucromerus.  [  L.  S.] 

CATUALDA,  a  noble  yonth  of  the  German 
tribe  of  the  Gotones.  Dreading  the  violence  of 
Maroboduus,  he  took  to  flight ;  but  when  the  power 
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•f  Maroboduus  was  in  its  decline,  Cntualdn  re-olved 
rrpon  taking  vengeance.  He  ssscrabled  a  large 
force,  and  invaded  the  country  of  the  Marcomanni. 
M aro bod u us  fled  across  the  Danube,  and  solicited 
the  protection  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Rut  Ca- 
tualda  in  his  turn  was  conquered  soon  after  by  the 
Hermunduri  under  the  command  of  Vibilius.  He 
was  made  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Forum  Julium  in 
Gallia  Narbononsis.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  62,  63  )  [L.  S.] 

CATUGNA'TUS,  the  leader  of  the  Allobroges 
in  their  revolt  against  the  Romans  in  B.  c.  61,  de- 
feated Manlius  Lent  in  us,  the  legate  of  C.  Pomp- 
tinus,  the  praetor  of  the  province,  and  would  have 
destroyed  his  whole  arm y  but  for  a  violent  tempest 
which  arose.  Afterwards  latugnattis  and  his  army 
were  surrounded  by  C.  Potnptinus  near  Solonium, 
'  who  nude  them  all  prisoners  with  the  exception  of 
Catugnatus  himself.  (Dion  ( 'a**,  xxxvii.  47,  48; 
comp.  Liv.  Epit.  103  ;  Tie.  >lr  I'rar.  (\,ut.  13.) 

CATULLUS,  V ALF/RI  US,  whose  pmenomen 
is  altogether  omitted  in  many  MSS.,  while  several, 
with  Apuleius  (.I/Wo./.),  designate  hint  as  Onus, 
and  a  few  of  the  best  with  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxvii. 
6)  as  Quint  us,  was  a  native  of  Verona  or  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  as  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of 
many  ancient  writers  (*.  <?.  Ov.  Am.  iiL  15.  17; 
Plin.  /.  c. ;  Martial,  i.  62,  x.  103,  xiv.  195;  Auson. 
Drrp.  &c).  According  to  Hieronyrous  in  the 
Kusebian  Chronicle,  he  was  born  in  the  consulship 
of  Cinna  and  Octavius,  b.  c  87,  and  died  in  his 
thirtieth  year,  b.  c  57.  The  second  date  is  un- 
doubtedly erroneous,  for  we  have  positive  evidence 
from  his  own  works  that  he  survived  not  only  the 
second  consulship  of  Pompey,  B.  c.  55,  and  the 
expedition  of  Caesar  into  Rritain,  but  that  he  was 
alive  in  the  consulship  of  Vatinius,  b.  c.  47.  (Carm. 
Hi.  and  cxiii.)  We  have  no  reason,  however,  to 
conclude  that  the  allusion  to  Mammurra,  contained 
in  a  letter  written  by  Cicero  (arf  Att.  xiii.  5*2)  in 
B.  c.  45,  refers  to  the  lampoon  of  Catullus;  we  can 
attach  no  weight  to  the  argument,  deduced  by- 
Joseph  Scaliger  from  an  epigram  of  Martial  (i v.  14), 
that  he  was  in  literary  correspondence  with  Virgil 
after  the  reputation  of  the  latter  was  fully  estab- 
lished ;  and  still  less  can  we  admit  that  there  is 
the  slightest  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  the 
hymn  to  Diana  was  written  for  the  secular  games 
celebrated  by  Augustus  in  a.  c.  1 7.  He  may  have 
outlived  the  consulship  of  Vatinius,  but  our  certain 
knowledge  does  not  extend  beyond  that  period. 

Valerius,  the  father  of  Catullus,  was  a  person  of 
some  consideration,  for  he  was  the  friend  and 
habitual  entertainer  of  Julius  Caesar  (Suet.  Jul. 
73),  and  his  son  must  have  possessed  at  least  a 
moderate  independence,  since  in  addition  to  his 
paternal  residence  on  the  beautiful  promontory  of 
Siruiio,  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a  villa  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tibur,  and  performed  a  voyage  from  the 
Pont  us  in  his  own  yacht  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  observe  that  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
Rome  and  entered  on  his  poetical  career  while  still 
in  the  very  spring  of  youth  (Ixviii.  15),  that  he 
mingled  with  the  gayest  society  and  indulged  freely 
in  the  most  expensive  pleasures  (ciii.)  of  the  metro- 
polis, we  need  feel  no  surprise  that  he  should  have 
become  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  nor  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  his  frequent  humorous  lamentations 
over  the  empty  purses  of  himself  and  his  associates. 
These  embarrassments  may  have  induced  him  to 
make  nn  attempt  to  better  his  fortunes,  according 
to  the  approved  fashion  of  the  tunes,  by  proceeding 
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to  Rithynia  in  the  train  of  the  praetor  Memmraa, 
but  it  is  clear  from  the  bitter  complaints  which  he 
pours  forth  against  the  exclusive  cupidity  of  hia 
chief,  that  the  speculation  was  attended  with  little 

success. 

The  death  of  his  brother  in  the  Troad — a  loss) 
which  he  repeatedly  deplores  with  every  mark  of 
heartfelt  grief,  more  especially  in  the  affecting 
elegy  to  Hortalus — is  generally  supposed  to  have 
happened  during  this  expedition.  But  any  evi- 
dence we  possess  leads  to  a  different  inference. 
When  railing  against  the  evil  fortune  which 
attended  the  journey  to  the  East,  he  makes  no 
allusion  to  any  such  misfortune  as  this ;  we  find  no 
notice  of  the  event  in  the  pieces  written  immedi- 
ately before  quitting  Asia  and  immediately  after 
his  return  to  Italy,  nor  does  the  language  of  those 
passages  in  which  he  gives  vent  to  his  sorrow  in 
any  way  confirm  the  conjecture. 

That  Catullus  plunged  into  all  the  debauchery 
of  his  times  is  evident  from  the  tone  which  per- 
vades so  many  of  his  lighter  productions,  and 
that  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  most  cele- 
brated literary  characters,  seems  clear  from  the 
individuals  to  whom  many  of  his  pieces  are 
addressed,  among  whom  we  find  Cicero,  Alphe- 
nus  Varus,  Licinius  Calvus,  the  orator  and  poet, 
Cinna,  author  of  the  Smyrna,  and  several  others. 
The  lady-love  who  is  the  theme  of  the  greater 
number  of  his  amatory  effusions  is  styled  Lesbia, 
but  her  real  name  we  are  told  by  Apt)  lei  us  was 
Clodia.  This  bare  fact  by  no  means  entitles  us  to 
jump  to  the  conclusion  at  which  many  have  arrived, 
that  she  was  the  sister  of  the  celebrated  Clodiua 
slain  by  Milo.  Indeed  the  presumption  is  strong 
against  such  an  inference.  The  tribute  of  high- 
flown  praise  paid  to  Cicero  would  have  been  but  a 
bad  recommendation  to  the  favour  of  one  whom 
the  orator  makes  the  subject  of  scurrilous  jests,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  cherished  against  him  nil  the 
vindictive  animosity  of  a  woman  first  slighted  and 
then  openly  insulted.  Catullus  was  warm  in  hia 
resentments  as  well  as  in  his  attachments.  No 
prudential  considerations  interfered  with  the  free 
expression  of  his  wrath  when  provoked,  for  he 
attacks  with  the  most  bitter  vehemence  not  only 
his  rivals  in  love  and  poetry,  but  scruples  not  on 
two  occasions  to  indulge  in  the  most  offensive  im- 
putations on  Julius  Caesar.  This  petulance  was 
probably  the  result  of  some  temporary  cause  of 
irritation,  for  elsewhere  he  seems  fully  disposed  to 
treat  this  great  personage  with  respect  (cxi.  10), 
and  his  rashness  was  productive  of  no  unpleasant 
consequences  to  himself  or  to  his  family,  for  not 
only  did  Caesar  continue  upon  terms  of  intimacy 
with  the  father  of  Catullus,  but  at  once  accepted 
the  apology  tendered  by  the  son,  and  admitted  him 
on  the  same  day  as  a  guest  at  hia  table.  (Suet. 
Jul.  73.) 

The  works  of  Catullus  which  have  come  down  to 
us  consist  of  a  series  of  116  poems,  thrown  to- 
gether apparently  at  random,  with  scarcely  an 
attempt  at  arrangement  The  first  of  these  is  an 
epistle  dedicatory  to  a  certain  Cornelius,  the  author 
of  some  historical  compendium.  The  grammarians 
decided  that  this  must  be  Cornelius  Nr-pos,  and 
consequently  entitled  the  collection  Valerii  Catulli 
ad  (Jornelium  SrpoUm  Liber.  The  pieces  are  of 
different  lengths,  but  most  of  them  are  very  short 
They  refer  to  such  a  variety  of  topics,  and  are 
composed  in  so  many  different  styles  and  different 
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metre*,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  classify  them 
systematically.  A  few,  such  as  the  hymn  to 
Diana  (xxxiv.),  the  translation  from  Sappho  (li.), 
the  address  to  Furius  and  Aurelius,  and  the  two 
Hymenoea]  lays  (lxi.  Ixii  ),  especially  the  fonner, 
may  be  considered  as  strictly  lyricaL  The  Nup- 
tialsof  Peleus  and  Thetis,  which  extends  to  upwards 
of  400  Hexameter  lines,  is  a  legendary  hemic 
poem  ;  the  four  which  are  numbered  lxiv. — lxvii., 
although  bearing  little  resemblance  to  each  other 
either  in  matter  or  manner,  fall  under  the  head  of 
elegies  ;  the  Atys  stands  alone  as  a  religious  poem 
of  a  description  quite  peculiar,  and  the  great  mass 
of  those  which  remain  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  general  title  of  epigrams,  provided  we  employ 
that  term  in  its  widest  acceptation,  as  including 
%U  short,  occasional,  fugitive  compositions,  suggested 
by  some  passing  thought  and  by  the  ordinary  oc- 
inrrences  of  every  day  social  life.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case  it  is  probable  that  many  such  effusions 
would  be  lost,  and  accordingly  Pliny  (//.  .V.  xxviii. 
2)  mokes  mention  of  verses  upon  love-charms  of 
which  no  truce  remains  and  Terentinnus  Maarus 
notices  some  ItJiyjJuJlica.  On  the  other  hnnd,  the 
Ciru  and  the  Prrrii/ilimn  Veneris  have  been  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  our  author. 

Notwithstanding  his  remarkable  versatility,  it 
may  be  affirmed  with  absolute  truth,  that  Catullus 
Adorned  all  he  touched.  We  admire  by  turns,  in 
the  lighter  efforts  of  his  muse,  his  unaffected  ease, 
playful  grace,  vigorous  simplicity,  pungent  wit,  and 
stashing  invective,  while  even*  lively  conception  is 
developed  with  such  matchless  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, that  we  may  almost  pronounce  them  perfect 
in  their  kind.  The  lament  for  his  brother's  death 
is  a  most  touching  outburst  of  genuine  grief,  while 
the  elegy  which  immediately  follows,  on  the  trans- 
formation of  Berenice's  hair  into  a  constellation, 
being  avowedly  a  translation  or  close  imitation  of 
Calliraachus,  is  n  curious  and  valuable  specimen  of 
the  learned  stiffness  and  ingenious  affectation  of 
the  Alexandrian  school.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  lofty  tone  and  stately  energy  which 
pervade  the  Peleus  and  Thetis ;  and  the  sudden 
transition  from  the  desolation  and  despair  of  Ariadne 
to  the  tumultuous  merriment  of  Bucchus  and  his 
revellers  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  contrast 
to  be  found  in  any  language.  Comparison  is  almost 
impossible  between  a  number  of  objects  differing 
essentially  from  each  other,  but  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  all  our  poet's  works  is  the  Atys,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  poems  in  the  whole  range  of  Latin 
literature.  Rolling  impetuously  along  in  a  flood  of 
wild  passion,  bodied  forth  in  the  grandest  imagery 
and  the  noblest  diction,  it  breathes  in  every  line 
the  frantic  spirit  of  orgiastic  worship,  the  fiery  ve- 
hemence of  the  Greek  dithyramb.  Many  of  his 
poems,  however,  are  defiled  by  gross  coarseness 
and  sensuality ;  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  urge 
his  own  plea  (cxvi.)  in  extenuation,  although  ap- 
proved by  the  solemn  inanity  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
for  the  defence  in  reality  aggravates  the  crime, 
since  it  indicates  a  secret  though  suppressed  con- 
sciousness of  guilt.  At  the  same  time  they  were 
the  vices  of  the  age  rather  than  of  the  individual. 
The  filth  of  Catullus  seldom  springs  from  a  prurient 
imagination  revelling  in  voluptuous  images,  it 
rather  proceeds  from  habitual  impurity  of  expres- 
sion, and  probably  gives  a  fair  representati«m  of 
the  manners  and  conversation  of  the  gay  society  of 
Rome  at  tliat  period. 
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The  epithet  aW-fiu  applied  to  our  poet  by  Tibul- 
lus,  Ovid,  Martial,  and  others,  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  discussion.  It  was  bestowed,  in  all 
probability,  in  consequence  of  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek  literature  and  mythology 
displayed  in  the  Atys,  the  Peleus,  and  many  other 
pieces,  which  bear  the  strongest  internal  marks  of 
being  formed  upon  Greek  models.  Catullus  also, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  first  who  natural- 
ized many  of  the  more  beautiful  species  of  Greek 
verse,  and  Horace  can  only  claim  the  merit  of 
having  extended  the  number.  At  the  same  time, 
most  of  the  shorter  poems  bear  deep  impress  of 
original  invention,  arc  strikingly  ur.tional,  and 
have  a  strong  flavour  of  the  old  republican  rough- 
ness. Nay  more,  as  a  German  critic  has  well  re- 
marked, even  when  he  employs  foreign  materials 
he  works  them  up  in  such  a  manner  as  t>  give 
them  a  Roman  air  and  character,  and  thus  ap- 
proaches much  more  nearly  to  Lucretius  and  t!;e 
ancients  than  to  the  highly  polished  and  artificial 
school  of  Virgil  and  the  Augustan*.  Hence  arose 
the  great  popularity  he  enjoyed  among  hi*  country- 
men, as  proved  by  the  long  catalogue  of  testimonies 
from  the  pens  of  poets,  historians  philosophers, 
men  of  science,  and  grammarians.  Horace  alor.s 
speaks  in  s  somewhat  contemptuous  strain,  but 
this  is  in  a  passage  where  he  is  professedly  depre- 
ciating the  older  bards,  towards  whom  he  so  often 
displays  jealousy. 

The  poems  of  Catullus  were  first  discovered 
about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  at  Verona, 
by  a  poet  named  Bcnvenuto  Cainpesuni.  None  of 
the  MSS.  nt  present  known  ascend  higher  than 
the  15th  century,  and  all  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  same  archetype.  Hence,  us 
might  be  expected,  the  text  is  very  corrupt,  and 
has  been  repeatedly  interpolated. 

The  Editio  Princeps  bears  the  date  1 47-,  with- 
out the  name  of  place  or  printer  ;  a  second  appeared 
at  Parma  in  147*2,  and  two  at  Venice  in  U7-> 
and  1485  respectively.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
Muretus  and  Achilles  Statius,  and  in  the  seven- 
teenth Passeratius  and  Isaac  Vossius,  published 
elaborate  and  valuable  commentaries,  but  th-.ir 
attempts  to  improve  the  text  were  attended  with 
little  success.  The  most  complete  of  the  more  re- 
cent editions  is  that  of  Volpi  (Patav.  1710),  the 
most  useful  for  ordinary  purposes  is  that  of  F.  W. 
Doering.  (Ed.  sec  Altoua,  1834.)  Lachnuuin 
(Bcrol.  1829)  has  exhibited  the  genuine  text,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  cleared  in  great  measure 
of  conjectural  emendations. 

An  English  metrical  translation  of  the  whole 
works  of  Catullus,  accompanied  by  the  Latin  text 
and  short  notes,  was  published  by  Doctor  Nott, 
Lond.  1 795, 2  vols.  8vo. ;  but  by  far  the  best  which 
has  appeared  in  our  language  is  that  of  the  Hon. 
George  Lamb,  Lond.  1821,  2  vols.  12mo.  There 
are  also  numerous  translations  into  French,  Italian, 
and  German  of  the  collected  poems  and  of  detached 
pieces.  [W.  R.] 

CATULUS,  a  name  of  a  family  of  the  plebeian 
Lutatia  or  Luc  tat ia  gens,  etymologically  connected 
with  the  words  C'ato,  Catus,  and  indicating 
shrewdness,  sagacity,  caution,  or  the  like. 

1.  C.  LtrT.\Tiua  C.  r.  C.  n.  Catulus,  consul 
it.  c.  242  with  A.  Postumius  Albinus.  The  first 
Punic  war  had  now  continued  for  upwards  of 
twenty- two  years.  Both  parties  were  exhausted 
by  the  long  struggle,  but  neither  of  them  shewed 
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any  inclination  to  abandon  the  contest.  Ever 
since  the  battle  of  Panorama  (250)  the  Romans 
had  been  in  possession  of  all  Sicily  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lilybaeum,  Drepanum,  and  the  fortified 
camp  upon  Mount  Eryx ;  but  these  strongholds 
had  hitherto  defied  every  effort  upon  the  part  of 
the  besiegers,  who  having  abandoned  in  despair 
all  active  measures,  were  blockading  them  by  land, 
while  Hamilcar  Barca  was  gradually  forming  an 
army  with  which  he  hoped  that  be  might  soon 
venture  to  meet  his  adversaries  in  the  open  field. 
The  Carthaginians  were  undisputed  masters  of  the 
sea,  for  the  Romans,  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  four 
large  fleets  within  a  very  short  period  (255—249), 
amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  COO  ships,  had, 
after  the  great  victory  of  Adherbal  over  P.  Clau- 
dius Pulcher  (249),  completely  abandoned  their 
navy.  In  this  juncture  the  senate,  feeling  con- 
vinced that  only  one  path  to  success  lay  open,  de- 
termined to  make  a  desperate  effort.  A  fleet  of 
200  ships  of  war  was  built  and  manned  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  chiefly  through  the  patriotic 
liberality  of  individuals  who  came  forward  to  sup- 
port the  state  with  voluntary  loans,  and  both  con- 
suls were  ordered  to  take  the  command.  Albinus, 
being  Somen  of  Mars,  was  prohibited  by  the 
chief  pontiff  from  quitting  the  city,  and  his  place 
was  supplied  by  Q.  Valerius  Falto,  then  praetor. 
Cat ul us  before  setting  out,  filled  with  anxiety  in 
regard  to  the  result  of  an  enterprise  so  important, 
had  determined  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Fortune  at 
Praenestc ;  but  this  was  forbidden,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unbecoming  in  a  Roman  general  to 
intermeddle  with  any  deities  save  those  of  Rome. 
These  measures  were  so  prompt,  that  the  new 
fleet  appeared  upon  the  Sicilian  coast  early  in  cum- 
mer, while  the  navy  of  the  enemy  was  still  in 
winter-quarters  at  Carthage.  The  harbour  of 
Drepanum  was  instantly  occupied,  and  the  siege 
vigorously  pressed  both  by  land  and  sea.  But 
while  the  struggle  was  most  fierce,  Catulus  re- 
ceived a  serious  wound  which  compelled  him  to 
suspend  operations  for  a  time.  Meanwhile  he 
trained  his  sailors  with  unceasing  activity,  and  by 
constant  practice  rendered  them  expert  in  all 
ordinary  nautical  evolutions.  News  had  now 
reached  Africa  of  the  events  in  Sicily.  A  power- 
ful armament  was  launched  in  haste  and  put  to 
sea,  deeply  laden  with  provisions  and  warlike 
stores  for  the  relief  of  Drepanum,  navigated,  how- 
ever, by  raw,  ill-trained,  and  awkward  crews. 
The  great  object  of  Hanno,  the  admiral,  was,  as 
we  are  told  by  Polybius,  to  run  over  to  Eryx 
without  attracting  the  notice  of  the  Romans,  to 
lighten  his  vessels  by  landing  their  cargo,  and  to 
take  on  board  a  number  of  the  brave  and  well- 
disciplined  troops  of  Hamilcar.  His  movements, 
however,  were  known  by  Catulus,  who  resolved  at 
every  hazard  to  force  an  engagement,  and  being 
himself  still  unfit  for  active  exertion,  entrusted  the 
execution  of  his  plans  in  a  great  measure  to  Falto. 
The  fleet  accordingly  passed  over  to  the  island  of 
Aegusa,  opposite  to  Lilybaeum,  and  from  thence, 
at  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the  1 0th  of  March 
241,  they  descried  the  hostile  squadron  bearing 
down  under  a  press  of  canvass  right  before  the 
wind,  which  was  blowing  a  gale  from  the  west 
and  had  raised  a  heavy  sea.  Notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages,  the  Romans  formed  their  line 
of  battle  with  their  prows  to  windward.  The 
Carthaginians,  perceiving  that  they  were  cut  oif, 
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prepared  for  action  by  hauling  down  their  sails, 
thus  altogether  sacrificing  the  advantage  of  the 
weather  gage.  The  result  of  the  contest  seem* 
never  to  nave  been  for  a  moment  doubtful.  The 
deep-laden  ships  of  Hanno  could  neither  manoeuvre 
nor  fight ;  seventy  were  captured,  fifty  were  sunk  ; 
the  rest  taking  advantage  of  a  lucky  shift  of  the 
wind  which  veered  round  to  the  East,  wore  and 
escaped.  This  blow,  which  at  an  earlier  period 
would  scarcely  have  been  felt,  was  decisive.  The 
Carthaginians,  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
disaster,  feeling  that  they  had  neither  officers, 
men,  nor  money,  left  for  prosecuting  the  war,  de- 
spatched a  messenger  with  all  speed  to  Hamilcar, 
investing  him  with  full  authority  to  accept  the 
best  terms  he  could  obtain.  Catulus  was  eager  to 
meet  these  overtures,  that  he  might  have  the 
honour  of  concluding  a  glorious  peace  before  the 
period  of  his  command,  which  was  fast  drawing  to 
a  close,  should  expire.  With  these  dispositions 
preliminaries  were  quickly  arranged,  and  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  were  agreed  upon  :  1.  That  the 
Carthaginians  should  evacuate  all  Sicily,  and 
should  not  make  war  upon  liicro,  the  Syracusans, 
or  the  allies  of  the  Syracusans.  2.  that  they 
should  restore  all  the  Roman  prisoners  without 
ransom.  3.  That  they  should  pay  to  the  Romans 
2200  Euboic  talents  by  instalments,  extending 
over  a  space  of  twenty  years.  These  stipulations, 
when  submitted  to  the  Roman  people,  did  not 
meet  with  their  approbation,  and  ten  commissioners 
were  despatched  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
affairs,  who,  when  they  arrived,  insisted  upon 
certain  changes  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  Hamilcar  thought  fit  to  submit. 
These  were,  that  the  compensation  money  should 
be  augmented  by  the  sum  of  one  thousand  talents, 
and  that  the  period  allowed  for  payment  should  be 
diminished  by  ten  years ;  moreover,  that  the  Car- 
thaginians should  evacuate  all  the  islands  between 
Italy  and  Sicily. 

Catulus  on  his  return  home  claimed  and  was 
allowed  his  well-won  triumph,  which  he  celebrated 
on  the  4th  of  October,  241,  not,  however,  without 
a  vexatious  opposition  on  the  part  of  F.tito,  who 

Eretended,  contrary  to  those  principles  of  military 
iw  by  which  the  Romans  were  invariably  guided, 
that  he  was  entitled  to  all  the  glory  because  the 
commandcr-in-cbief  had  been  disabled  by  bis 
wound  from  taking  an  active  share  in  the  final 
engagement.  (Polyb.  L  58 — 64;  Liv.  Epii.  19; 
Eutrop.  ii.  27  ;  Oros.  iv.  10 ;  Val  Max.  it.  8.  §  2  ; 
Zonar.  viii.  p.  398,  dec ;  Fast  CapitoL) 

2.  C.  Lutatius  Catulus,  perhaps  the  son  of 
No.  1,  consul  a  c,  220,  with  L.  Veturius  Philo. 
(Zonar.  viii.  p.  405.) 

3.  Q.  Lutatius  Q.  r.  Catulus,  consul  b.  c 
102  with  C.  Marius  IV.,  having  been  previously 
defeated  in  three  successive  attempts,  first  by  C. 
Atilius  Serranus,  who  was  consul  in  106,  secondly 
by  Cn.  Manlius  (or  Mallius,  or  Manilius),  who 
was  consul  in  B.  c  105,  and  thirdly  by  C.  Flavius 
Fimbria,  who  was  consul  in  B.  c  104.  He  cither 
was  not  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  of  103,  or  if 
unsuccessful,  his  disappointment  is  not  alluded  to 
by  Cicero  in  the  passage  where  the  rest  of  bis 
repulses  are  enumerated.  ( Pro  Flam.  5.)  At  the 
time  when  Catulus  entered  upon  office,  the  utmost 
consternation  reigned  at  Rome.  The  Cimbri,  who 
in  their  great  migration  westward  had  been  joined 
by  the  Teuton  i,  the  Ambroucs,  the  Tigurini,  and 
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various  other  tribe*,  after  sweeping  the  tipper 
valley  of  the  Danube  and  spreading  over  Southern 
Gaul  and  Northern  Spain,  after  defeating  four 
Unman  consu  Is,  Carbo  (113),  Si lan us  (109).  Cas- 
siiu  (107),  Manlius  (105),  together  with  the  pro- 
consul Caepio  (105),  and  destroying  five  Roman 
armies,  were  now  preparing  to  pour  down  on 
Italy.  The  invading  host  was  divided  into  two 
vast  columns.  The  Teutoni  were  marching  through 
Provence  with  the  intention  of  turning  the  Alps 
at  Nice,  and  following  the  coast  road  along  the 
shores  of  the  Ligurian  gulf,  while  the  Cimbri 
were  preparing  to  cross  the  passes  from  the  Tyrol 
which  lead  down  by  Botaen  and  Trent  to  the 
plains  of  the  Po.  It  was  determined  that  Marius 
should  oppose  the  Teutoni,  and  that  Catulus  with 
Sulla  for  his  lieutenant  should  be  ready  to  attack 
the  Cimbri  while  their  cumbrous  array  was  en- 
tangled in  the  mountain  defiles.  How  well  the 
former  executed  his  task  by  the  great  battle 
fought  on  the  Rhone  near  Aix  (Aquae  Sextiae)  is 
detailed  elsewhere.  [Marius.]  Meanwhile  the 
campaign  of  his  colleague  had  been  less  glorious. 
Catulus,  fearing  to  weaken  his  force  by  attempting 
to  guard  the  passes,  took  up  a  position  on  the 
Adige  (Athesis)  where  it  begins  to  emerge  from 
the  rocky  gorges  which  contine  iu  waters  near 
their  source,  and  having  thrown  a  bridge  across 
the  stream  and  erected  forts  on  both  sides,  resolved 
there  to  await  an  attack.  The  Cimbri,  pouring 
down  from  the  higher  ground  along  the  left  bank, 
attacked  the  Roman  works  with  such  fury,  that 
the  soldiers,  dispirited  probably  by  the  timid  de- 
fensive tactics  of  their  general,  were  seized  with  a 
panic,  abandoned  their  camp,  and  fled  in  confusion. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  gallantry  of  the  detach- 
ment who  defended  a  redoubt  which  served  as  a 
t(te  du  j*mt,  the  bridge  would  have  at  once  been 
won,  and  the  whole  Roman  army  might  have  been 
destroyed.  Catulus  on  this  occasion,  according  to 
the  construction  which  Plutarch  thinks  fit  to  put 
upon  his  conduct,  like  an  able  and  excellent 
general,  preferred  the  glory  of  his  fellow-citiaens 
to  his  own.  For  when  be  found  himself  unable  to 
prevail  upon  his  men  to  keep  their  ground,  choos- 
ing that  the  dishonour  should  fall  upon  his  own 
head,  he  ordered  a  retreat,  and  placing  himself  in 
front  of  the  fugitives,  fell  hack  behind  the  Po, 
thus  abandoning  the  whole  of  Traiispndaue  Gaul 
to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  the 
news  of  this  disaster,  which  happened  in  the 
spring  of  101,  reached  Rome,  Marius,  who  had 
recently  returned  to  the  city,  instantly  set  forth  to 
the  assistance  of  his  late  colleague.  The  united 
armies  of  the  consul  and  proconsul  crossed  the  Po, 
and  hastened  in  search  of  the  Cimbri,  whom  they 
found  to  the  westward  of  Milan,  near  Vercelli 
(Vercellae),  searching,  it  would  appear,  for  the 
Teutoni,  of  whose  destruction  they  bad  not  yet 
received  intelligence.  The  account  of  the  engage- 
ment, which  was  fought  on  the  80th  of  July, 
transmitted  to  us  by  Plutarch,  savours  not  a  little 
of  the  marvellous.  The  Roman  forces  amounted 
to  about  fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty 
thousand  under  Catulus  occupied  the  centre,  while 
the  remainder,  commanded  by  Marius,  were  posted 
on  the  wings.  When  the  battle  was  joined,  a 
prodigious  dust  arose  which  hid  the  combatants 
from  each  other.  Marius  missed  the  enemy,  and 
having  passed  beyond,  wandered  about  seeking 
them  in  vain,  while  the  chief  brunt  of  the  conflict 


fell  upon  Catulus,  and  to  him  therefore  belonged 
the  honour  of  the  decisive  victory  which  was 
gained.  It  must  be  remarked  that  this  version  of 
the  story  is  confessedly  derived  from  the  commen- 
taries of  Sulla,  and  probably  also  from  the  bisto  • 
rical  work  of  Catulus  himself,  and  since  both  of 
these  authorities  were  not  only  inclined  to  make 
the  most  of  their  own  exploits,  but  were  also 
stimulated  by  violent  hatred  towards  Marius,  we 
cannot  receive  their  testimony  with  any  confidence. 
It  is  certain  that  great  jealousy  existed  between 
the  two  armies ;  it  is  certain  also  that  at  Rome  the 
whole  merit  of  having  saved  his  country  was 
given  to  Marius,  and,  that  the  same  feeling  existed 
to  a  certain  degree  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards 
is  proved  by  the  well-known  line  of  Juvenal  (viii. 
253), 

**  Nobilis  ornatur  lauro  collega  secunda." 

Catulus  was  one  of  those  who  took  an  active 
share  in  the  death  of  Saturninus ;  he  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Social  war,  and  having  eagerly 
espoused  the  cause  of  Sulla  in  the  civil  strife 
which  followed,  his  name  was  included  among  the 
list  of  victims  in  the  great  proscription  of  87.  As 
escape  was  impossible,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a 
newly-plastered  chamber,  kindled  a  (charcoal)  lire, 
and  was  quickly  suffocated  by  the  vapours. 

Catulus  was  a  highly  educated  and  generally  ac- 
complished man,  deeply  versed  in  Greek  literatuie, 
and  especially  famed  for  the  extreme  grace  and 
purity  with  which  he  spoke  and  wrote  his  own 
language.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  8,  Brut.  35.)  He 
was  the  author  of  several  orations,  of  an  historical 
work  on  his  own  Consulship  and  the  Cimbric  war, 
composed  in  the  style  of  Xcnophon,  and  of  poems  ; 
but  the  whole  of  these  have  perished  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  couple  of  epigrams,  not  remarkable  for 
any  peculiar  ease  or  felicity  of  expression,  one  of 
which  is  given  by  Cicero  (de  Nut.  Dcor.  L  28), 
and  the  other  by  A.  Gellius  (xix.  9). 

Two  edifices  in  Home  are  spoken  of  by  ancient 
writers  as  u  Monumcnta  Catuh" — the  temple  of 
u  Fortuna  hujusce  diei,"  vowed  at  the  battle  of 
Vercelli,  and  the  44  Porticus  Catuli M  on  the 
Palatine,  built  with  the  proceeds  of  the  Cimbric 
spoils.  A  portion  of  the  latter  edifice  was  destroyed 
by  Clodius  when  he  razed  the  house  of  Cicero. 
(The  passages  of  Cicero  referring  to  Catulus  are 
given  in  Orelli,  Ouom.  Tull.  ii.  p.  366,  Alc.  ;  Pluf, 
Mar.  SulL  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  74 ;  Veil  Pat.  ii. 
21  ;  Flor.  iii.  21;  Val.  Max.  vi.  3,  ix.  12;  Plin. 
H.  N  xxxiv.  19.  Cutulus  is  introduced  in  the 
De  Oratore,  and  is  represented  as  accompanying 
his  half-brother,  C.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo,  to  the 
Tusculanum  of  Cnusu*.  The  mother  of  Catulus 
was  Popillia,  whose  second  husband  was  L.  Julius 
Caesar,  father  of  the  above-named  Caesar.)  (Conip. 
Cax&ak,  Nos.  8,  10.] 

4.  Q.  Lutatics  Q.  r.  Q.  n.  Catulus,  son  of  No. 
3,  narrowly  escaped  his  fathers  fate,  having  been 
inclnded  in  the  same  proscription.  Throughout 
life  he  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the  prominent 
leaders  of  the  aristocracy,  but  rose  far  superior  to 
the  great  body  of  his  class  in  purity  and  singleness 
of  purpose,  and  received  from  the  whole  community 
marks  of  esteem  and  confidence  seldom  bestowed 
with  unanimity  in  periods  of  excitement  upon  an 
active  political  leader.  Being  consul  along  with 
M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  in  B.  c.  78,  the  year  in 
which  Sulla  died,  he  steadily  resisted  the  efforts  at 
bis  colleague  to  bring  about  a  counter  revolution 
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by  abrogating  the  acts  of  the  dictator,  and  when, 
the  following  spring,  Lepidus  marched  ugaiust  the 
city  at  the  head  of  the  remnanU  of  the  Marian 
faction,  he  was  defeated  by  Catulus  in  the  battle 
of  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
Sardinia,  where  he  soon  after  perished  in  an 
attempt  to  organise  an  insurrection.  [Lbpidus.] 
Catulus,  although  true  to  his  party  and  his  prin- 
ciples, denounced  the  corrupt  practices  which  dis- 
graced the  senate  while  they  possessed  the  exclusiTe 
right  to  act  as  judices  on  criminal  trials  ;  his 
opinion  upon  this  subject  was  most  unequivocally 
expressed  when  Pompeius  brought  forward  his 
measure  (a  c.  70)  for  restoring  the  privileges  of 
the  tribunes,  and  his  presence  as  a  judex  upon  the 
impeachment  of  Verres  was  prol»bly  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  deprived  the  culprit  of  all 
hope.  He  came  forward  as  an  opponent  of  the 
Oahinian  and  Manilian  laws  (b.  C  67  and  66), 
and  Cicero  records  the  tribute  paid  by  the  popu- 
lace, on  the  latter  occasion,  to  his  character  and 
talents ;  for  when,  in  the  course  of  an  argument 
against  the  extravagant  powers  which  the  contem- 
plated enactment  proposed  to  bestow  upon  a  single 
individual,  Catulus  asked  the  multitude  to  whom 
they  would  look  should  any  misfortune  befal  their 
favourite,  the  crowd,  almost  with  one  voice,  shouted 
back  the  reply,  that  they  would  look  to  himself. 
When  censor  along  with  Crass  as  in  65,  he  with- 
stood the  measures  of  his  colleague,  who  desired  to 
make  Egypt  tributary  to  Rome,  and  so  firm  was 
each  in  maintaining  his  position,  that  at  length 
both  resigned  without  effecting  anything.  During 
the  progress  of  the  Cutilinarian  plot  (a.  c  63),  he 
strenuously  supported  Cicero,  and  either  he  or 
Cato  was  the  first  to  hail  him  us  u  parens  patriae." 
If  we  are  to  believe  Sallust,  Catulus  used  every 
effort  to  prevail  upon  Cicero  to  insert  the  name  of 
Caesar  among  the  conspirators,  stimulated,  it  is 
said,  by  a  recent  grudge ;  for,  when  candidate  for 
the  office  of  chief  pontiff,  he  had  l»ecii  defeated  by 
Caesar.  That  a  bad  feeling  existed  between  them 
is  clear,  for  the  first  act  of  Caesar  when  he  became 
praetor,  on  the  first  of  January,  62,  was  an  attempt 
to  deprive  his  former  rival  of  the  office  of  com- 
missioner for  the  restoration  of  the  Capitol,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  civil  war 
(83),  an  appointment  held  by  him  ever  since  the 
death  of  Sulla.  But  the  optimates  who  were 
escorting  the  new  consuls,  upon  hearing  of  the 
attempt,  rushed  in  a  body  to  the  forum  and  by 
their  united  efforts  threw  out  the  bilL  Thus  the 
name  of  Catulus  became  connected  with  the  Capitol 
and  remained  inscribed  on  the  temple  until  it  was 
again  consumed  in  the  reign  of  Vitellius. 

Catulus  died  during  the  consulship  of  Metellus 
Celcr,  b.  c.  60,  happy,  says  Cicero,  both  in  the 
splendour  of  his  life  and  in  having  been  spared  the 
spectacle  of  his  country**  ruin.  He  was  not  con- 
sidered an  orator,  but  at  the  same  time  possessed 
the  power  of  expressing  his  opinions  with  learning, 
grace,  and  wisdom.  (Ore Hi,  Onom.  TtUL  ii.  p. 
3C7,  dec. ;  Sail.  Catil.  35,  49,  Frag,  ffittor.  i.  UL; 
Tacit  Hi*,  hi.  72;  Sueton.  Jul.  15,  Galb.  2; 
VaL  Max.  vi.  9.  §  5;  PluL  Out*.  13,  Cat.  Mm. 
1 6  ;  Senec.  Epitl.  97  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  1 3,  calls 
him  prince ps  senatus,  rd  rt  wpmra  Trji  fiovKrjt 
at  the  time  of  the  (Jabinian  law.  See  also  xxxvii. 
37,  46,  xlv.  2  ;  Orelli,  Interip.  n.  31.)    [W.  R.] 

CATUS,  a  word  indicating  shrewd nes.% caution, 
sagacity,  or  the  like,  was  a  surname  of  Sex.  Aelius 


CAUDINUS. 

Paetus,  who  was  consul  a.  &  19ft  [PArrtrs],  and 
the  cognomen  of  Sex.  Aelius,  consul  in  a.  o.  4, 
with  C.  Sentiu*  Saturninus.    (VelL  Pat.  ii.  103.) 

CATUS  DECIA'NUS,  procurator  of  Britain 
when  the  people  rose  against  the  Romans  in  a.  d. 
62  under  Boadicea,  was  by  his  extortion  and 
avarice  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  revolt.  The 
Britons  commenced  the  war  by  laying  siege  to 
Camalodunum,  and  as  Suetonius  Paullinus,  the 
legate  of  the  province,  was  absent  upon  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  island  of  Mona,  the  colonists  ap- 
plied to  Cat  us  for  assistance,  who  was,  however, 
able  to  send  them  only  200  men.  After  the  fall 
of  Camalodunum  and  the  defeat  of  Petilius  Cere- 
ali%  Catus  fled  in  alarm  to  Gaul.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  office  of  procurator  by  Julius  Glas- 
mcianus.  (Tac  Ann.  xiv.  32,  38 ;  Dion  Cass.  lxii. 
2 ;  com  p.  Boadicka.) 

CATUS,  FI'RMIUS,  a  senator,  was  the  ac- 
cuser of  Scribonius  Libo  Drunus  in  a.  d.  16.  A 
few  years  afterwards  (a.  d.  24),  Catus  was  con- 
demned by  the  senate  to  be  banished  to  an  island, 
on  account  of  a  false  accusation  of  majestas  which 
he  brought  against  his  sister ;  but  in  consequence 
of  his  former  service  in  tho  accusation  of  Drusua, 
Tiberius  remitted  his  banishment,  but  allowed  him 
to  be  expelled  from  the  senate.  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  27, 
iv.  31.) 

CAVARI  NUS,  a  Senonian,  whom  Caesar 
made  king  of  his  people,  was  expelled  by  his  sub- 
jects and  compelled  to  ny  to  Caesar,  a.  c  54.  He 
afterwards  accompanied  Caesar  in  his  war  against 
Ambiorix.    (Caes.  B.  G.  r.  54,  vi.  5.) 

CA' VARUS  (Korfopor),  the  last  king  of  that 
portion  of  the  Gauls  which  settled  in  Thrace  and 
for  many  years  exacted  an  annual  tribute  from 
Byzantium.  It  was  chiefly  by  his  mediation  tluit 
Prusias  I.  and  the  Rhodians  were  induced  to  make 
peace  with  Byzantium  in  B.c  219.  He  was  ulti- 
mately slain  in  battle  against  the  Thracians,  who 
defeated  and  utterly  destroyed  all  the  Gauls  in 
their  country.  (Polyb.  ir.  46,  52.)  Polybius 
calls  him  "  u  royal-hearted  and  magnanimous  man" 
(3curiAurof  rij  <p6a*i  mil  fi«ya\6<pptty)^  and  says 
that  he  gave  great  protection  to  merchants  sailing 
to  the  Euxine ;  he  adds,  however,  that  he  was 
spoilt  by  the  Hatter}'  of  Sostratus  of  Chalcedou. 
(Polyb.  viiL  24,  and  ap.  A  then.  vi.  p.  252,  d.) 
**  CavaniB "  was  perhaps  rather  a  national  name 
than  one  peculiar  to  the  individual,  the  Cavari 
having  been  a  tribe  of  some  consequence  which 
dwelt  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhone,  between 
Avignon  and  Valence.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  186  ;  Dale- 
champ,  ad  A  then.  L  c)  [E.  E.J 

CAU'CALUS  (KeubroAor),  of  Chios,  a  rhetori- 
cian, of  whom  un  eulogium  on  Heracles  is  men- 
tioned by  Athenacus  (x.  p.  412),  who  also  states 
that  he  was  a  brother  of  the  historian  Theopompus. 
It  is  very  probable,  that  Suidas  and  Photius  («.  v. 
A^uMtw  kok6v)  refer  to  our  rhetorician,  in  which 
case  the  name  Kaunaaos  must  be  changed  into 
KeahtaKos.  [L.  S.] 

CAUCON  (KmW),  a  son  of  Celaenus,  who  was 
believed  to  have  carried  the  orgies  of  the  great  god- 
dess from  Eleusis  to  Messene,  where  he  was  worship- 
ped as  a  hero.  His  tomb  was  shewn  in  Lepreos. 
(Pans.  iv.  1.  §  4,  27.  §  4,  v.  5.  §  4.)  One  of  the 
sons  of  Lvcaon  also  bore  the  name  of  Caucon. 
(Apollod.  i'ii.  8.  $  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CAUDI'NUS,  a  surname  of  several  of  the 
Coruelii  Lentuli.  [Lrm-cli's.] 
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CEBES. 
CAUNUS.    [  Bvums.] 

CAU'SIUS  (Koowtmh),  a  snniaine  of  Ascle- 
pius,  derived  from  Caus  in  Arcadia,  where  he  was 
worshipped.  (Stcph.  Bye.  *.  «.  KaoSs  ;  com  p. 
Paus.  viii.  25.  $  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CAY'STRIUS  (Koifcrrpcoi),  a  ton  of  Achilles 
and  the  Amazon  Penthesileia,  from  whom  the  river 
Caystrus  was  believed  to  have  derived  iu  name. 
Caystrius,  together  with  Asius,  had  a  heroum  on 
the  banks  of  that  river.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  650  j  Sen-. 
ad  Aen.  xi.  661.)  [I*.  S.] 

CEBALI'NUS  (K««oA7w>t),  a  brother  of  Nico- 
machus,  who  lived  on  licentious  terms  with 
Dimnus,  the  author  of  the  plot  against  the  life  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  u.  c  330.  Nicomachus 
acquainted  his  brother  with  the  plot,  ntfd  the  latter 
revealed  it  to  Philotan  that  he  might  lay  it  before 
the  king;  but  as  Philotas  neglected  to  do  so  for 
two  days,  Ccbnlinus  mentioned  it  to  Metron,  one 
of  the  royal  pages,  who  immedintcly  informed 
Alexander.  Cebalinus  was  forthwith  brought  be- 
fore the  king,  and  orders  were  given  to  arrest 
Dimnus.  (Curt.  vi.  7;  Diod.  xvii.  79.)  [Phi- 
lotas.] 

CEBES  (K/sNji),  of  Thebes,  was  a  disciple  of 
Philolaus,  the  Pythagorean,  and  of  Socrates,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  by  intimate  friendship. 
(Xen.  Shm.  i.  2.  §  28,  iii.  11.  §  17 ;  Plat.  Crit 
p.  45,  b.)  He  is  introduced  by  Plato  at  one  of 
the  interlocutors  in  the  Phaedo,  and  as  having 
been  present  at  the  death  of  Socrates.  (  /'hard.  p. 
59,  c)  He  is  said  on  the  advice  of  Socrates  to 
have  purchased  Phaedo,  who  had  been  a  slave,  and 
to  have  instructed  him  in  philosophy.  (Cell.  ii. 
18;  Macrob.  Sat  111;  LactanL  iii.  24.)  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (ii.  125)  and  Suidas  ascribe  to  him 
three  works,  viz.  n(ra{,  'E8&6u%  and  tyvrixos,  all 
of  which  Eudocia  (p.  272)  erroneously  attributes 
to  Callippus  of  Athens.  The  Inst  two  of  these 
works  arc  lost,  and  we  do  not  know  what  they 
treated  of,  but  the  nfra(  is  still  extant,  and  is  re- 
ferred to  by  several  ancient  writers.  (Lucian, 
Apolog.  42,  Rhet.  Pruetrpt  6  ;  Pollux,  iii.  95; 
Tertullian,  De  Praescript.  39 ;  Aristaenet  I  2.) 
This  FliVof  is  a  philosophical  explanation  of  a  table 
on  which  the  whole  of  human  life  with  its  dangers 
and  temptations  was  symbolically  represented,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  some  one 
in  the  temple  of  Cronos  at  Athens  or  Thebes. 
The  author  introduces  some  youths  contemplating 
the  table,  and  an  old  man  who  steps  among  them 
undertakes  to  explain  its  meaning.  The  whole 
drift  of  the  little  book  is  to  shew,  that  only  the 
proper  development  of  our  mind  and  the  possession 
of  real  virtues  can  make  us  truly  happy.  Suidas 
calls  this  Ti'vof  a  Snfjnpm  T«i*  iv'kiZou,  an  ex- 
planation which  is  not  applicable  to  the  work  now 
extant,  and  some  have  therefore  thought,  that  the 
wlvaX  to  which  Suidas  refers  was  a  different  work 
from  the  one  we  possess.  This  and  other  circum- 
stances have  led  some  critics  to  doubt  whether  our 
wl«s|  is  the  work  of  the  Theban  Cebes,  and  to 
ascribe  it  to  a  later  Cebes  of  Cyxicus,  a  Stoic  philo- 
sopher of  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  (A then, 
iv.  p.  156.)  But  the  wlva^  which  is  now  extant  is 
manifestly  written  in  a  Socratic  spirit  and  on  So- 
cratic  principles,  so  that  at  any  rate  its  author  is 
much  more  likely  to  have  been  a  Socratic  than  a 
Stoic  philosopher.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  few 
passages  (e.  g.  c.  13)  where  persons  are  mentioned 
belonging  to  a  later  age  than  that  of  the  Theban 
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Cebes,  but  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  and  a 
few  similar  passages  are  interpolations  by  a  later 
hand,  which  cannot  surprise  us  in  the  case  of  a 
work  of  such  popularity  as  the  wiva^  of  Cebes. 
For,  owing  to  its  ethical  character,  it  was  formerly 
extremely  popular,  and  the  editions  and  transla- 
tions of  it  arc  very  numerous.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  all  the  Languages  of  Europe,  and  even 
into  Russian,  modern  (ireek,  and  Arabic  The 
first  edition  of  it  was  in  a  Latin  translation  by  L. 
Odaxius,  Bologna,  1497.  In  this  edition,  as  in 
nearly  all  the  subsequent  ones,  it  is  printed  to- 
gether with  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Cireek  text  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation is  that  of  Aldus  (Venice,  4to.,  without  date), 
who  printed  it  together  with  the  **  Institutiones 
et  alia  Opuscula"  of  C.  Lh scans.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  number  of  other  editions,  among 
which  we  need  notice  only  those  of  II.  Wolf 
(Basel,  1560,  flvo.),  the  Leiden  edition  (1640,  4to., 
with  an  Arabic  translation  by  Elichmann)  of  Jac. 
Oronovius  (Amsterdam,  1689,  8vo),  J.  Schulze 
(Hamburg,  1694,  12mo),  T.  Hcmsterhuis  (Ams- 
terdam, 1 708,  1 2mo.,  together  with  some  dialogues 
of  Lucian),  M.Mcibom, and  Adr. Roland  (Utrecht, 
1711,  4to.),  and  Th.  Johnson.  (London,  1720, 
8vo.)  The  best  modern  editions  are  those  of 
SchwcighaUser  in  his  edition  of  Epictetus,  aud 
also  separately  printed  (Strassburg,  1806,  12mo.,, 
and  of  A.  Conies  in  his  edition  of  Epictetus. 
(Paris,  1826,  8vo.) 

(Fabric.  Dibl.  Craec.  ii.  p.  702,  &c  ;  Klopfer, 
De  CrUtis  Tabula  tm  Diarriatione^  Zwickau, 
1818,  Ac.,  4  to. ;  MUuAn*  de  C  Annie  win  <tes  In- 
teript.  iii.  p.  146,  &c.,  xlviiL  p.  455,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CEBREN  (Krfpijv),  a  river-god  in  Treat,  the 
father  of  Astcrope  or  Hcspcrie  and  Ocnone.  (Apol- 
lod.  iii.  12.  §  5,  &c. ;  Ov.  Met  xi.  7«9.)  [L.  S.J 

CEBRI'ONES  (KtfpieVni),  a  son  of  Priam, 
and  charioteer  of  Hector,  slain  by  Patroclus.  (Horn. 
1L  viii.  318,  xu  521,  xvi  736.)  [L.  S.] 

CECEIDES  {KriKttBr)s\  of  Hcrmione,  a  very 
ancient  Greek  dithyrambic  poet,  whom  Aristo- 
phanes (Nub.  981)  reckons  among  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  good  old  times,  but  had  become 
obsolete  in  his  own  days.  The  Scholiast  on  that 
passage  remarks,  that  Ceceides  was  also  mentioned 
bv  the  comic  poet  Cratinus  in  his  **  Panoptae." 
(Com p.  Suidas.  *.  r.  Kijxio"iot ;  Bode,  (*etch.  der 
Lyr.  DichlL  der  IMlcn.  ii.  p  303,  note  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CECROPS  (K»'*>x4),  according  to  Apollodonis 
(iii.  14.  §  1,  &c.)  the  tint  king  of  Attica,  which 
derived  from  him  its  name  Cecropia,  having  pre- 
viously borne  the  name  of  Acte.  He  is  described  as 
an  autochthon,  and  ia  accordingly  called  a  yiry tirji, 
the  upper  part  of  whose  body  was  human,  while 
the  lower  was  that  of  a  dragon.  Hence  he  is  called 
8<4>vi$f  or  pemituu.  (Hygin.  Fab.  48;  Anton.  Lib. 
6  ;  Diod.  i.  28 ;  Aristoph.  IV*/>.  438  ;  Ov.  AfV/. 
ii.  55-).)  Some  ancients  referred  the  epithet  Ji^v/jf 
to  marriage,  of  which  tradition  made  him  the  foun- 
der. He  was  married  to  Agraulos,  the  daughter 
of  Actaeus,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Erysichthon, 
and  three  daughters,  Agraulos,  Hersc,  and  Pan- 
drosot.  (Apollod.  I.e.;  Paus.  i.  2.  §  5.)  In  his 
reign  Poseidon  called  forth  with  his  trident  a  well 
on  the  acropolis,  which  was  known  in  later  times 
by  the  name  of  the  Erechtheau  well,  from  its  being 
enclosed  in  the  temple  of  Erechthcus.  (Paus.  i.  26. 
§  6  ;  Herod,  viii.  55.)  The  marine  god  now  want- 
ed to  take  possession  of  the  couutry  ;  but  Athena, 
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who  ei.lcrtained  the  same  desire,  planted  an  olive- 
tree  on  the  hill  of  the  acropolis,  which  continued 
to  be  shewn  at  Athens  down  to  the  latest  times; 
and  as  she  had  taken  Cecrops  as  her  witness  while 
«he  planted  it,  he  decided  in  her  favour  when  the 
possesion  of  Attica  was  disputed  between  her  and 
Poseidon,  who  had  no  witness  to  attest  that  he  had 
created  the  well.  Cecrops  is  represented  in  the 
Attic  legends  as  the  author  of  the  first  elements  of 
civilised  life,  such  as  marriage,  the  political  division 
of  Attica  into  twelve  communities,  and  alto  aa  the 
Introducer  of  a  new  mode  of  worship,  inasmuch  as 
he  abolished  the  bloody  sacrifices  which  had  until 
then  been  offered  to  2cus,  and  substituted  cakes 
(wi\aroi)  in  their  stead.  (Paus.  viii.  2.  $  1 ;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  3.07;  Eu*tath.  <*l  Horn.  p.  1 156.)  The  name 
of  Cecrops  occurs  also  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
especially  where  there  existed  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Athenae,  such  as  in  Bocotia,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  founded  the  ancient  towns  of  Athe- 
nae and  Eleusis  on  the  river  Triton,  and  where  he 
had  a  heroum  at  Haliartus.  Tradition  there  called 
him  a  son  of  Pandion.  (Pans.  ix.  S3,  §  1  ;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  407.)  In  Euboea,  which  had  likewise  a 
town  Athenae,  Cecrops  was  called  a  son  of  Erech- 
theus  and  Praxithea,  and  a  grandson  of  Pandion. 
(Apollod.  iii.  15.  §§  1,  5;  Paus.  i.  5.  §  3.)  From 
these  traditions  it  appears,  that  Cecrops  must  be 
regarded  as  a  hero  of  the  Pelasgian  race ;  and  M til- 
ler justly  remarks,  that  the  different  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name  connected  with  the  towns  in 
Bocotia  and  Euboea  are  only  multiplications  of  the 
one  original  hero,  whose  name  and  story  were 
transplanted  from  Attica  to  other  places.  The 
Liter  Greek  writer*  describe  Cecrops  as  having  im- 
migrated into  Greece  with  a  band  of  colonists  from 
Sais  in  Egypt  (Diod.  i.  29  ;  Schol.  ad  Aria.  PluL 
773.)  But  this  account  is  not  only  rejected  by 
some  of  the  ancients  themselves,  but  by  the  ablest 
critics  of  modern  times.  (M  tiller,  Orchom.  p.  123; 
Thirl  wall,  Greece  i.  p.  66,  &c)  [L.  S  ] 

CEDUF/NUS,GEO'RGlUS  (IVJpyioi  6  K#- 
opTjvrft),  n  Greek  monk,  of  whose  life  nothing  is 
known,  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  is  the 
author,  or  rather  compiler,  of  an  historical  work 
(Suro^tf  loropiw)  which  begins  with  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  goes  down  to  the  year  1057. 
This  extensive  work  is  written  in  the  form  of 
annaU,  and  moat  be  perused  with  great  caution, 
as  its  author  was  not  only  very  deficient  in  histo- 
rical knowledge,  but  shews  a  great  want  of  judg- 
ment and  a  degree  of  credulity  which  may  suit  a 
writer  of  legends,  but  which  becomes  absurd  and 
ridiculous  in  historians.  The  Utter  part  of  the 
Synopsis,  which  treats  of  events  of  which  Ccdrenus 
was  a  contemporary,  is  not  quite  so  bid,  but  it 
still  shews  that  the  author  was  utterly  unable  to 
form  a  judgment  respecting  the  times  in  which  lie 
lived.  However,  as  the  work  is  extensive  and 
contains  an  abundance  of  fact*,  it  may  frequently 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  nuthors;  but  a 
careful  writer  will  seldom  make  him  his  sole 
authority,  except  where  he  has  copied  good  sources. 

A  great  number  of  passages,  nay  long  epi- 
sodes, of  the  Synopsis  arc  also  found  in  the  Annal* 
of  Joannes  Scylitzes  Cnropalates,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Cedrenus,  and  the  question  has  often  Ix.-cn 
discussed,  whether  Curopalates  copied  Cedrenus  or 
Cedrenus  Curopalates.  The  work  of  Curupalates 
goes  down  to  the  year  101)1.  hut  the  latter  writer 
was  a  man  of  much  more  intellect  and  judgment 
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than  Cedrenus,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Ce- 
drenus nu  the  plagiarist,  although,  of  course,  he 
can  have  used  only  the  first  part  of  the  annala 
of  Cure  palates.  The  style  of  Cedrenns  is  very 
barbarous.  Oudin  (Comment,  de  Script.  Eerie*. 
vol.  ii.  p.  1 1 30)  thinks,  but  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence, that  Cedrenus  lived  in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  general  Ijitin  title  of  the  2*Vo«/i?  is,  ** Com- 
pendium Historiarum  ab  Orbe  Condita  ad  Isaac  tun 
Comnenum  (1057)."  The  first  edition,  published 
by  Xylnnder,  Basel,  1506,  fol.,  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  a  preface,  is  very  deficient,  as 
Xylander  perused  an  incomplete  MS.  A  good 
edition  was  published  by  (>oar  and  Fabrot  to- 
gether with  the  Annals  of  Curopalates,  Paris,  164  V, 
2  vols.  fol„  with  a  new  translation,  a  glossucy 
of  barbarisms,  and  a  preface  of  Fabrot  This 
edition  is  complete,  or  very  nearly  so,  the  editor* 
having  collated  good  MSS.,  and  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  numerous  passages  taken  from 
Curopulates ;  it  belongs  to  the  Paris  collection  of 
the  Byzantine  historians,  and  is  reprinted  in  the 
Venice  collection.  The  last  edition  is  by  lmma- 
uuel  Bekker,  Bonn,  1H38-39,  2  vols,  in  8vo. ;  it 
is  the  revised  French  edition,  and  contain*  like- 
wise the  Annals  of  Curopalates.  (The  Prrfacr$  of 
Xylander  and  Fabrot  to  their  editions  of  Cedrenus; 
Fabric.  BiU.  Grate,  vii.  p.  464,  &c. ;  Leo  Album*. 
DeGeorgiit.)  [W.  P.J 

CEIO'NIUS,  a  common  name  under  the  em- 
perors. 

1.  Ceioviur  ALsrsra,  the  name  of  a  distin- 
guished Roman,  probably  a  relation  of  the  emperor 
Albinus,  put  to  death  by  Severus  ( Spurt.  Sever.  13), 
and  also  the  name  of  the  praefecto*  urbi  under 
Valerian.    (Vopisc.  Aurrlian.  9.) 

2.  Chios  i  u«  Bamua,  a  friend  of  the  emperor 
Aurelian,  to  whom  the  latter  wrote  a  letter,  pre- 
served by  Vopiscus  (Aureiiam.  31),  respecting  the 
destruction  of  Palmyra.  His  fall  name  waa  Ceio- 
nius  Virias  Bassus,  and  he  waa  consul  in  A.  D.  27 1. 
(Fast.) 

3.  Ckionius  Com  mod  ur.    [Com mod ra.) 

4.  .Cbionius  J  ULiANUa,  a  friend  of  the  hiatorian 
Vopiscus.  (Vopisc.  Firm.  2.) 

5  Ckionius  PoaTUMtus,  the  father  of  the  em- 
peror Albinus  (Capitol.  Clod.  AlUm.  4),  whose  foil 
name  was  Dec.  Clodius  Ceionios  Septimius  Albi- 
no* [p.  93,  b.]. 

6.  CaioNitrb  Poktumianur,  a  relation  of  the 
emperor  Albinus.  (CapitoL  Clod.  Albim.  6.) 

7.  Chioniuh  VaauK.  [Vanra.] 
CELAENO  (K.WsJ),  a  Pleiad,  daughter  of 

Atlas  and  Pleione,  and  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Lycua  and  Eurypylus,  or,  according  to  other*,  of 
Lrcua  and  Chimaercus  by  Prometheus.  (Apollod. 
iii'.  10.  i  1;  Ov.  Her.  xix.  135;  SchoL  adApJhn. 
Mod.  iv.  1561;  TxeU.  ad  Lyeuph.  132.) 

There  are  several  other  mythological  beings  of 
this  name  :  namely,  a  Harpy  ( Virg.  Arm.  iii.  211), 
a  daughter  of  Ergeus  (Hygiu.  Fab.  157),  a  daughter 
of  II  yam  us  (Paus.  x.  6.  §  2),  a  Danaid  (Strab.  xit 
p.  579;  Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5),  and  an  Amazon.  (Diod. 
nr.  16.)  [L.  S  ] 

CELE'DONES  (Kn\i>ooV«),  the  soothing  god- 
desses, were  frequently  represented  by  the  ancient* 
in  work*  of  art,  and  were  believed  to  be  endowed, 
like  the  Sirens,  with  a  magic  power  of  song.  For 
this  reason,  they  are  compared  to  the  Iynge*. 
Hephaestus  was  said  to  have  made  their  golden 
images  on  the  ceiling  of  the  temple  at  Delphi 
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(Psas.  ix.  5.  §5;  A  then,  vii.  p.  290  ;  Philostr. 
VU.  ApolLm.  vi.  1 1 ;  Find.  F r<u,m.  25,  p.  568,  &C 
ed.  Bockh ;  cntnp.  Huachke  and  Bottiger,  in  the 
jVeue  Trul»cke  Mercur,  ii.  p.  38,  Ate.)      [L.  S.] 

CELKR.  1.  A  freed  man  of  Atticus,  in  all  pro- 
bability. (Ckj.  ad  Alt.  x.  I,  xi.  4,  xii.  8.) 

2.  A  Roman  knight,  poisoned  Junius  Silanus  at 
the  instigation  of  Agrippina,  in  the  first  year  of 
Nero  s  reign,  a.  d.  55.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  I,  33.) 

3.  A  Roman  knight  in  the  time  of  Domitian, 
was  scourged  to  death  in  the  comitium  for  having 
committed  incest  with  Cornelia,  a  Vestal  virgin, 
although  he  persisted  in  his  innocence  to  the  last. 
(Plin.  Ep.  iv.  11;  eomp.  Suet.  /W  8;  Dion 
Cass,  lxvii.  3.) 

CELKR,  an  artist  of  considerable  talent  and 
renown,  was,  together  with  Severus,  the  principal 
architect  of  Nero's  immense  building,  the  golden 
house,  of  which  only  a  few  remains  are  now 
visible  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  perhaps  at 
the  foot  of  the  Palatine  near  the  arch  of  Titus. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  completion  of  this  colossal 
palace,  both  artists,  whose  daring  and  talent  did 
not  shrink  from  the  mightiest  works,  undertook  a 
still  more  gigantic  enterprise.  Since  the  sea- ports 
of  Ostia  and  Portus  were  small  and  dangerous,  so 
that  all  larger  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Puteoli, 
they  got  the  emperor's  consent  to  dig  a  canal  from 
the  lake  Avemus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and 
began  actually  by  working  a  way  through  tho  hills 
near  the  lake,  but  were  probably  prevented  from 
executing  their  intention  by  the  death  of  their 
employer.  (Tac  Ann.  xv.  42  ;  Osann,  KunMblutt, 
1830,  No.  83.)  IU  U.J 

CELER,  ASI'NIUS,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ca- 
ligula, and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  Ar.  ix.  1 7. 
a.  31 )  as  a  man  of  consular  rank  ;  but  when  he  was 
consul  is  not  known.  He  may  have  been  the  son 
of  C.  Asinius  Gallus,  consul  B.  c.  8. 

CELER,  CAN  FN  I  US,  a  Greek  rhetorician, 
the  teacher  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus,  was  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  Hadrian,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  skill  in  the  composition  of  the  imperial  let- 
ters. He  wrote  a  work  on  the  art  of  rhetoric. 
(Philostr.  VU.  Soph.  I  22,  who  calls  him  rtXro- 
yptbpot ;  Capitol.  Vtr.  2 ;  Aristeid.  Or.  Saer.  5. 
vol.  i.  p.  335,  ed.  Jebb.) 

CELER,  DOMI'TIUS,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Piso,  persuaded  the  latter,  after  the  death  of  Ger- 
municus,  to  return  to  Syria,  and  was  himself  pre- 
viously sent  by  Piso  into  the  province.  (Tac.  Ann. 
ii.  77—79.) 

CELER,  P.  EON  ATI  US.  [Barra.] 

CELER,  METELLUS.  [Mrtkllks.] 

CELEUS  (Rnht6s)%  a  king  of  Eleusis,  and  hus- 
band of  Metaneira.  When  Demeter,  on  her  wan- 
derings in  search  of  her  daughter,  came  to  Eleusis, 
she  stayed  in  the  house  of  Celcus.  The  goddess 
wished  to  make  his  son  Demophon  immortal,  and, 
in  order  to  destroy  his  mortal  parts  «he  put  him 
at  night  into  the  fire;  but  Metaneira,  ignorant  of 
the  object,  screamed  aloud  on  seeing  her  child  in 
the  fire,  aud  Demophon  was  destroyed  by  the 
flames.  Demeter,  to  make  up  for  the  loss,  bestowed 
great  favours  upon  Triptolemus,  the  other  son  of 
Celcus.  (Apollod.  i.  5.  jj  1;  Triptolemus. )  CV- 
leus  is  described  as  the  first  priest  of  Demeter  at 
Eleusis,  and  his  daughters  as  priestesses  of  the 
goddess.  (Horn.  Hym.  in  I  Mm.  101,  Ac;  Pans.  i. 
38.  §  3,  ii.  14.  §  2.)  There  is  another  mythical 
personage  of  this  name.  (Anton.  Lib.  19.)  [L.  S.J 


CELSUS  ( T.  Cornelius),  one  of  the  thirty  ty- 
rants enumerated  by  Trelellius  Pollio.  [Comp. 
AuRBOLira.]  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Gallienus, 
a.  D.  265,  when  usurpers  were  springing  up  in 
every  quarter  of  the  Roman  world,  a  certain  Celsus, 
who  had  never  risen  higher  in  the  service  of  the 
state  than  the  rank  of  a  military  tnbune,  living 
quietly  on  his  lands  in  Africa,  in  no  way  remark- 
able except  as  a  man  of  upright  life  and  command- 
ing person,  was  suddenly  proclaimed  emperor  by 
Vibius  Passienus,  proconsul  of  the  province,  and 
Fabius  Pomponianua,  general  of  the  Libyan  fron- 
tier. So  sudden  was  the  movement,  that  the  ap- 
propriate trappings  of  dignity  had  not  been  pro- 
vided, and  the  hands  of  Galliena,  a  cousin  it  is  said 
of  the  lawful  monarch,  invested  the  new  prince 
with  a  robe  snatched  from  the  statue  of  a  goddess. 
The  downfall  of  Celsus  was  not  less  rapid  than  his 
elevation  :  he  was  slain  on  the  seventh  day,  his 
body  was  devoured  by  dogs,  and  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tant* of  Sicca  testified  their  devotion  to  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  by  devising  an  insult  to  the  memory 
of  his  rival  unheard-of  before  that  time.  The  effigy 
of  the  traitor  was  raised  high  upon  a  cross,  round 
which  the  rabble  danced  in  triumph.  The  nnmcs 
T.  (,'oitte/iut  rest  upon  the  authority  of  medals  pub- 
lished by  Goltzius  now  universally  recognised  as 
spurious.  (Trebell.  Pollio,  Trip.  Tyrumn.)  I  W.R.J 

CELSUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  a  pupil  of  Liba- 
nius.  (Liban.  Ep.  627,  1581,  'iraL  xxvi.  vol.  ii. 
p.  606.) 

CELSUS,  an  Epicurean,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  Antonines,  and  was  a  friend  of  Luciaiu 
There  was  another  Celsus,  who  lived  before  the 
time  of  Nero,  but  he  is  of  no  historical  importance. 
Neither  would  the  other  have  been  so,  but  for  the 
doubt  whether  he  is  not  the  author  of  the  attack 
on  Christianity  called  the  Ae^vor  dAiffHfj,  which 
has  acquired  so  much  notoriety  from  the  answer 
written  to  it  by  Origen.  [Origin**.]  To  the 
Epicurean  Celsus,  Lucian  dedicated  his  life  of  the 
magician  Alexander,  and  in  the  course  of  it  (§  21) 
praises  a  work  written  by  bun  against  the  belief  in 
magic  But  in  the  book  against  Christianity,  Celsus 
stated  with  apparent  approbation  the  opinion  of  the 
Platonists,  that  enchanters  had  power  over  all  who 
have  not  raised  themselves  above  the  influence  of 
sensuous  nature  (vAn),  but  not  over  those  who  are 
elevated  to  communion  with  the  Deity  ;  the  whole 
of  which  sentiment  is  inconsistent  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Epicurus.  Again,  he  talked  of  the 
soul's  relation  to  God,  of  the  spirit  of  man  as 
immortal  and  derived  from  the  Divinity,  of  evil 
spirits  springing  from  the  fon  and  opposing  the 
designs  of  God.  All  these  are  plainly  the  sen- 
timents, not  of  an  Epicurean,  but  of  a  Flato- 
nist.  Indeed,  the  only  reason  for  supposing  the 
author  of  this  work  to  be  the  Epicurean  Celsius 
is  the  positive  assertion  of  Grigen,  who,  however, 
is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some  curious  hypo- 
theses to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  the  Platonic 
element  One  is,  that  the  author  chose  to  conceal 
his  real  views,  because  there  was  at  the  time  a 
strong  prejudice  against  Epicureans  as  denier*  of 
all  religion,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  judges  of  the 
merits  of  Christianity.  But  this  seems  improbable, 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  better  to  suppose  Celsus 
the  Epicurean  and  Celsus  the  author  of  this  book 
to  be  different  persons.  With  regard  to  the  w*rk 
it*clf,  it  is  a  mixture  of  holt  sulhaemy,  ignorance, 
and  inconsistency.     In  one  place  the  author  re- 
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preached  the  Christians  a*  slaves  of  a  blind  belief, 
iu  another  with  their  numerous  sects  and  ever- 
varying  opinions.  Sometimes  he  spoke  of  them  a* 
the  slaves  of  their  senses  (ttiK&r  xal  (piAoaa>ncnoi> 
yiwf),  on  another  occasion  as  persons  who  rejected 
all  external  worship  whatever.  He  was  indignant 
that  the  Christian  promises  arc  offered  to  sinners, 
and  said  in  reference  to  our  Lord's  coming  to  save 
them,  rl  &i  roit  dvafiafrr-firoij  otix  twifiHp&ri ;  he 
nli»o  argued  d  priori  against  the  doctrines  of  a 
special  Providence,  the  Fall,  and  the  Redemption, 
asserting  that  God  made  his  work  perfect  once  for 
all,  and  had  no  need  to  improve  it  afterwards. 
(Oripenes,  <utv.  Celt. ;  Brucker,  Hid.  Crit.  PkU. 
Per.  it,  L  1,  2,  8  ;  Neander,  Getckkkte  der  Chrittl. 
AVrdk  vol.  i.  sect.  2.)  [G.  E.  I*  C.J 

CELSUS  ALBINOVA'NUS,  the  secretary  of 
Tilt  Claudius  Nero,  and  a  friend  of  Horace,  to 
whom  the  latter  addressed  one  of  his  Epistles  (i. 
8).  He  is  thought  to  be  the  same  as  the  poet 
Celsus  mentioned  in  another  of  Horace's  Epistles 
(i.  3),  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  compiled  his 
poems  from  other  persons'  writings.  He  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  poet  Pedo  Albinovanus, 
the  friend  of  Ovid.  [Aiuinovanun.] 

CEISUS,  APPULEIUS,  a  physician  of  Cen- 
ttiripa  in  Sicily,  who  was  the  tutor  of  Valens  and 
Scribonius  Largus  (Scrib.  Larg.  De  Compos.  Medir 
turn.  capp.  94,  171),  and  who  must  therefore  have 
'ived  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  work 
Entitled  Ilrrlariam,  teu  de  Mai  tea  minibus  Ilcr- 
larum,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Appuleius 
Barbaras  [  Appulkius],  but  this  is  probably  not 
the  case.  He  may,  however,  perhaps  be  the  per- 
son who  is  i|uoted  several  times  in  the  Geoponica, 
Cantab.  8vo.  1704.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CELSUS,  ARRU'NTIUS,  an  ancient  com- 
mentator  on  Terence,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
aera.  (Schopen,  De  Tercntio  et  Donato,  Bonn, 
1821.) 

CELSUS,  A.*  CORNELIUS,  a  very  celebrated 
I*atin  writer  on  medicine,  of  whose  age,  origin,  or 
even  actual  profession,  we  know  but  little.  There 
are  some  incidental  expressions  which  lead  to  the 
conjecture,  that  he  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  under  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius ;  and  particularly  the  mode  iu  which  he 
refers  to Themison  ( Praef.  lib.  i.  pp.  5,  9,  iii.  4,  p.  4 3) 
would  indicate  that  they  were  either  contempora- 
ries, or  that  Themison  preceded  him  by  a  short 
period  only.  With  respect  to  the  country  of  Celsus 
v though  he  has  been  claimed  as  a  native  of  Verona), 
we  have  nothing  on  which  to  ground  our  opinion, 
except  the  purity  of  his  style,  which  ut  most  would 
prove  no  more  than  that  he  had  been  educated  or 
had  passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  at  Rome. 
With  regard  to  his  profession,  there  is  some  reason 
to  doubt  whether  lie  was  a  practitioner  of  medicine 
or  whether  he  only  studied  it  as  a  branch  of  general 
science,  after  the  manner  of  some  of  the  ancient 
Greek  philosophers.  This  doubt  has  arisen  princi- 
pally from  the  mode  in  which  he  is  referred  to 
by  Columella  (de  Re  liutt.  i.  1.  14)  and  by  Quin- 
tilian  (xit  II),  and  by  his  not  being  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  among  the  physicians  of  Rome 

"  It  ia  not  quite  certain  whether  his  praenomen 
Au/hs  or  Aureiiiw,  but  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  Anrdau. 


in  his  sketch  of  the  history  of  medicine.  (//.  N, 
xxix.  I,  Jcc)  But,  on  the  other  band,  his  work 
appears  to  bear  very  strong  evidence  that  he  was 
an  actual  practitioner,  that  he  was  familiar  with 
the  phenomena  of  disease  and  the  operation  of 
remedies,  and  that  he  described  and  recommended 
what  fell  under  his  own  observation,  and  was 
sanctioned  by  his  own  experience ;  so  that  it  seems 
upon  the  whole  most  probable  that  he  was  a  phy- 
sician by  profession,  but  that  he  devoted  part  of 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture and  general  science.  Quintilian  speaks  rather 
slightingly  of  him,  calls  him  (xii.  II)*4  mediocri 
vir  ingenio,"  and  says  he  not  only  wrote  on  all 
sorts  of  literary  matters,  but  even  on  agriculture 
and  military  tactics.  Of  these  numerous  works 
only  one  remains  entire,  his  celebrated  treatise  on 
Medicine;  but  a  few  fragments  of  a  work  on 
Rhetoric  were  published  under  his  name  in  15G9, 
flvo..  Colon.,  with  the  title  "  Aurelii  Cornclii 
Celsi,  Rhetoris  vetUHtissimi  et  clarissiini,  de  A  rte 
Dicendi  Libellns,  primum  in  Lucem  edit  us,  curante 
Sixto  a  Popma  Phrysio."  This  little  work  is 
inserted  by  Fabricius  at  the  end  of  his  BUJioikeva 
Luting  where  it  fills  about  six  small  quarto  pages, 
and  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  works  of  Cicero. 

The  treatise  of  Celsus  u  De  Medicinal  On  Me- 
dicine, is  divided  into  eight  books.  It  commence* 
with  a  judicious  sketch  of  the  history  of  medicine, 
terminating  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  rival  sects, 
the  Dogumtici  and  the  Empirici,  which  has  been 
given  in  the  DicL  of  Ant.  pp.  3i0,  379.  The  first 
two  books  are  principally  occupied  by  the  conside- 
ration of  diet,  and  the  general  principles  of  thera- 
peutic* and  pathology ;  the  remaining  books  are 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  particular  diseases 
and  their  treatment;  the  third  and  fourth  to  in- 
ternal diseases;  the  fifth  and  sixth  to  external 
diseases,  and  to  pharmaceutical  preparations  ;  and 
the  last  two  to  those  diseases  which  more  particu- 
larly belong  to  surgery.  In  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, Celsus,  for  the  most  part,  pursues  the  method 
of  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia  ;  he  is  not,  however,  ser- 
vilely attached  to  him,  and  never  hesitates  to  adopt 
any  practice  or  opinion,  however  contrary  to  his, 
which  he  conceives  to  be  sanctioned  by  direct  ex- 
perience. He  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  the 
llippocratic  method  of  observing  and  watching 
over  the  operations  of  Nature,  and  of  regulating 
rather  than  opposing  them, — a  method  which,  with 
respect  to  acute  disease*,  may  frequently  appear 
inert.  But  there  are  occasions  on  which  he  dis- 
plays considerable  decision  and  boldness  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  use  of  the  lancet,  which  he  em- 
ployed with  more  freedom  than  any  of  hi*  prede- 
cessors. Hi*  regulations  for  the  employment  of 
blood  letting  and  of  purgatives  are  laid  down  with 
minuteness  and  precision  (ii.  10,  Ax-,  p.  30,  Ac) ; 
and,  although  he  was  in  some  measure  led  astray 
by  hu  hypothesis  of  the  crudity  and  concoction  of 
the  humours,  the  rules  which  he  prescribed  were 
not  very  different  from  those  which  were  generally 
adopted  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. His  description  of  the  symptoms  of  fever, 
and  of  the  different  varieties  which  it  assumes, 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  or  from 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  takes  place 
(iit  3,  Ac.,  p.  43,  &c),  are  correct  and  judicious; 
his  practice  was  founded  upon  the  principle  already 
referred  to,  of  watching  the  operations  of  Nature, 
coucciviug  tluit  fever  consisted  essentially  iu  aa 
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s-ffort  of  the  constitution  to  throw  off  some  morbid 
cause,  and  that,  if  not  unduly  interfeied  with,  the 
process  would  terminate  in  a  state  of  health.  We 
here  see  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  the  **  vis  me- 
dicatrix  Naturae,"  which  has  had  so  much  influence 
over  the  practice  of  the  most  enlightened  physicians 
of  modern  times,  and  which,  although  erroneous, 
has  perhaps  led  to  a  less  hazardous  practice  than 
the  hypotheses  which  have  been  substituted  in  its 
room. 

But 
parts 

of  Surgery  and  surgical  operations,  of  which  some 
account  is  given  in  the  Did.  of  AnL  art.  Ckirvrgia. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  he  is  almost  the  first 
writer  who  professedly  treats  on  these  topics,  and 
yet  his  descriptions  of  the  diseases  tuid  of  their 
treatment  prove  that  the  art  had  attained  to  a 
Tery  considerable  degree  of  perfection.  Many  of 
what  are  termed  the  **  capital*1  operations  seem  to 
have  been  well  understood  and  frequently  practised, 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  state  of 
Surgery  at  the  time  when  Celsus  wrote,  was  com- 
paratively much  more  advanced  than  that  of 
Medicine.  The  Pharmacy  of  Celsus  forms  an- 
other curious  and  interesting  part  of  bis  work,  and, 
like  his  Surgery,  marks  a  state  of  considerable 
improvement  in  this  branch  of  the  art  Many  of 
his  formulae  are  well  arranged  and  efficacious,  and, 
on  the  whole,  they  may  be  said  to  be  more  correct 
and  even  more  scientific  than  the  multifarious 
compounds  which  were  afterwards  introduced  into 
practice,  and  which  were  not  completely  discarded 
until  our  own  times.  The  style  of  Celsus  has  been 
much  admired,  and  it  is  in  fact  equal  in  parity  and 
elegance  to  that  of  the  1  est  writers  of  the  Augustan 
age.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of 
his  work  having  been  chosen  as  a  text-book  in 
modern  times ;  but  it  would  be  great  injustice  to 
suppose  that  this  is  its  only  merit,  or  that  it  con- 
tains nothing  but  a  judicious  and  well-arranged 
abstract  of  what  had  been  said  by  his  predecessors. 
Some  instances  of  his  lax  and  inaccurate  use  of 
certain  anatomical  terms  are  mentioned  in  the 
7 >!<•/.  of  Ant.  art.  1'hynoioyia;  but  his  anatomical 
and  physiological  knowledge  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  his  contempo- 
raries. In  many  passages  of  his  work  he  follows 
Hippocrates,  especially  when  treating  of  the 
general  symptoms  and  phacnomena  of  diseases ; 
and  occasionally  we  meet  with  sentences  literally 
translated  from  the  Greek.  He  docs  not,  however, 
by  any  means  blindly  embrace  his  doctrines,  and 
differs  from  him  occasiomdly  both  in  theory  and 


The  work  of  Celsus,  entitled  He  Mediciaa 
Jjihri  Gtrfo,  has  Wen  published  very  often  ;  Chou- 
laut  mentions  four  editions  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, fifteen  in  the  sixteenth,  five  in  the  seven- 
teenth, thirteen  in  the  eighteenth,  and  twelve 
in  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  the  nineteenth. 
The  first  edition  was  published  at  Florence, 
147K,  small  foL,  edited  by  Rarthol.  Kontius:  it  is 
said  to  be  very  scarce,  and  is  described  by 
Dibden  in  his  IfHAuUh.  Sjiencer.  i.  303.  Perhaps 
the  other  editions  that  l>est  deserve  to  be  noticed 
are  those  by  Van  der  Linden,  Lugd.  Rat.  1657, 
12ino. ;  Almeloveen,  Amstel.  1687,  12mo.  (which 
was  several  times  reprinted);  Targa,  Patav.  1769, 
4to.  (whose  text  has  l«een  the  basis  of  most 
subsequent  editions)  j   Lugd.  But.  1785,  4to.  ; 
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Argent.  1 806,  flvo.  2  vols. ;  and  Milllgan,  Kdinb. 
1826,  8vo.  The  latest  edition  mentioned  by 
Choulant  is  that  by  F.  Ritter  and  H.  Alters, 
Colon,  ad  Rhen.  1835,  12mo.  The  work  has 
been  translated  into  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
German.  The  English  translations  appear  to  be 
chiefly  made  for  the  use  of  medical  students  in 
London  who  are  preparing  for  their  examination 
at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and  are  not  very  good.  A 
great  number  of  works  have  been  published  ou 
Celsus  and  his  writings,  which  are  enumerated  by 
Choulant,  but  which  cannot  be  mentioned  here. 
Further  particulars  respecting  his  medical  opinions 
may  be  found  in  Le  Gere's  HuL  de  la  Mdl.; 
Haller  s  Mb/uJh.  Medic.  i'ract.  voL  i.  ;  Sprengele 
Hut.  'U  la  Med.  vol.  ii.  See  also  Rostock's  Hit!, 
of  Me*l^  and  Choulant  s  Hamllmck  der  Bmcket' 
luude  fur  die  Aelterc  M«Ucw*  Leips.  1840,  8vo., 
from  which  works  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding 
account  has  '.een  taken.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CELSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  tribune  of  the  city- 
cohort,  was  condemned  to  death  under  Tiberiu., 
and  broke  his  own  neck  in  prison  by  means  of  the 
chains  with  which  he  was  fettered,  in  order  to 
escape  the  disgrace  of  a  public  execution.  (Tac 
✓In*,  vi.  9,  14.) 

CELSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  scholar  at  Constanti- 
nople in  the  seventh  century  after  Christ,  who 
made  a  recension  of  the  text  of  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries, whence  we  find  subjoined  to  many  MSS.  of 
Caesar,  Julia*  CeUui  Vir  CluiissiiuHs  et  Comet 
rrccMtui,  or  J  aline  Celtue  CvnetaHtinu*  V.  C.  Ityi. 
Many  modern  writers,  indeed,  have  maintained 
that  Celsus  was  the  author  of  these  commentaries, 
and  still  more  have  attributed  to  him  the  works 
on  the  Spanish  and  African  wars ;  but  the  former 
supposition  is  ridiculous,  and  the  latter  desti- 
tute of  proof.  Julius  Celsus  has  been  usually 
regarded  as  the  author  of  the  life  of  Caesar,  which 
has  been  frequently  printed  with  the  editions  c4 
Caesar's  Commentaries  under  the  title  of  Julie 
Cctsi  Comtmentarii  de  Vila  Cueearit ;  but  this  work 
has  been  proved  by  C.  E.  Ch.  Schneider  (I'elrar- 
c*W,  Hidoria  Julii  Caetarie,  Lips.  1827)  to  be  a 
work  of  Petrarch's.  There  is  a  dissertation  on 
Julius  Celsus  by  Hod  well,  appended  to  W\*  Annate* 
Qminctiliune*  et  S/ulioni,  Oxon.  1698. 

CELSUS,  JUVE'NTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
who  flourished,  as  Majansius  and  Heineccius  have 
clearly  shewn,  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  aero.  He  succeeded  Pegasus, 
the  follower  of  Proculus,and  was  himself  succeeded 
by  CeUus,  the  son,  and  N  era  this  Priscus.  (Hig. 
1.  tiU  2.  s.  2.  §  47.)  He  belonged  (at  least  ou 
one  occasion)  to  the  consilium  of  the  consul  Hu- 
ceuus  Verus  who  was  probably  a  consul  suffectus, 
and  is  nowhere  named  except  in  Hig.  31.  s.  29. 
The  numerous  attempts  of  learned  men  to  identify 
Hucenus  with  recorded  consuls  are  without  ground, 
and  most  of  their  conjectures  refer  to  too  lato  a 
period,  unless  Celsus  the  father  attained  to  an  un- 
usual age.  Thus  Wicling  (jKru/irn-Jmlia  IU-Uir 
tula,  p.  351)  and  Guil.  Grotius  (He  Viti*  Jttriep. 
ii.  c.  2.  {}  2)  make  Hucenus  the  same  as  L.Cejomus 
Commodus  Verus,  who  was  consul  a.  o.  106. 
Others  arc  for  L.  Annius  Verus,  consul  a.  n.  121. 
Ant  Augmtiuus  (De  Xowinibtu  I'rujtrii*  I'aH-L*>- 
turum,  c  3,  p.  259,  n.  lg.))  seems  to  think  he 
might  have  been  the  Juventius  Verus,  who  was 
consul  for  the  third  time  a.  n.  134.  Heineevitii 
(//<**.  Jut.  tic.  g  241,  n.)  is  for  Heceuinus  Oemi 
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bus,  who  wm  consul  suffectus  a.  d.  57,  and  whose 
cognomen  might  have  been  Verus.  It  was  in  the 
council  of  Ducenus  Verus  that  the  opinion  of 
CeUus  the  father  was  given  upon  an  important 
point,  and  was  adopted  as  law.  He  held  (to 
use  the  nomenclature  of  English  jurisprudence), 
that  the  beneficial  interest  in  a  legacy  did  not 
lapse  by  the  death  of  the  trustee  before  the  tes- 
tator. (As  to  the  consilium  of  the  consul  and 
otlter  magistrates,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  t.  v.  Contmtnt ; 
also  Cic.  BruL  22 ;  Plin.  Ep.  I  20  ;  Amm.  Mar. 
xxxiii.  c.  ull. ;  Suet.  Tiber.  83  ;  Tiluli  at  Otrpore 
Ulpiani,  1.  ft.  13  ;  Cod.  1.  tit.  51  ;  Dig.  1.  tit.  21. 
a.  2,  pr.;  tit  22.)  In  Dig.  17.  tit.  1.  s.  39,  his 
opinion  is  cited  along  with  that  of  Aristo,  who  was 
rather  younger  than  CeUus  the  father.  The  CeUus 
to  whom  Aristo  gives  answers  in  Dig.  2.  tit.  14. 
a,  7.  §  2,  and  Dig.  40.  tit.  7.  s.  29.  8  1,  was  CeUus 
the  son.  who,  having  gained  greater  celebrity  as  a 
jurist  than  his  father,  is  understood  to  be  meant  in 
the  Ingest  whenever  Celsus  is  named  without  the 
addition  pater  or  jilius.  Bach,  who  thinks  the 
contrary  more  likely  (//trf.  Jurisp.Rom.  iii.  c  1. 
§  22.  n.  [h.]),  is  certainly  mistaken.  Compare 
Dig.  12.  tit  4.  s.  3.  §§  6,"  7  ;  Dig.  31.  s.  20.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  name  of  the  father 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  son,  vis.  P.  Juventius 
CeUus,  for  otherwise  he  would  probably  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  difference  of  name,  whereas  he 
is  never  mentioned  by  any  other  appellation  than 
CeUus  pater.  There  is  no  direct  citation  from  him 
in  the  Digest  Stockraann  {ad  Bachii  I/ttLJuritp. 
Hum.  loc.  cit)  mentions  a  conjecture  of  Ev.  Otto 
(Pruef.  ad  The:  i.  p. 28),  that  there  were  three  ju- 
rists named  Celsus,  vis.  father,  son,  and  grandson  ; 
but  the  reference  to  Otto  seems  to  be  incorrect  It 
is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that  the  P.  Juventius, 
who  appears  from  an  inscription  inGruter(p.607)to 
have  been  promogister  scrinii  under  Antoninus 
Pius,  a.  o.  155,  was  a  grandson  of  the  elder  CeUus, 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  a  jurist  Tho« 
who,  like  Menage  (Amocn.  Jur.  c.  xx),  identify 
the  promagUter  with  the  son,  must  suppose  that 
the  son  discharged  an  exceedingly  laborious  office 
in  a  very  advnnced  ago.  Very  little  is  known  of 
Celsus  the  fill  her,  though  much  has  been  written 
upon  him.  Among  the  legal  biographers  who  have 
attributed  to  his  life  one  or  more  of  the  events  that 
belong  to  the  life  of  his  son,  are  Guit.  Grotius, 
Gravina,  and  Strauchiua.  (  Vilae  vet.  JCtarum,  No. 
2,  p.  14.)  The  Gens  Juventia  was  an  ancient 
nice,  and  could  boast  of  several  jurists,  as  T.  Ju- 
ventius, C.  Juventius  and  M.  Juventius  Latcra- 
nciisis.  In  manuscripts  and  monuments,  from  the 
ordinary  interchange  of  V  and  B,  the  name  is 
often  »pelt  Jubentius.  (Majansius,  ad XXXJCtos, 
ii.  pp  •■>.'.(>— 2.i5.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CKLSCS,  P.  JUVE'NTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist 
the  son  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article.  He 
was  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  against  Domi- 
tian,  along  with  Nerva  (who  was  afterwards  em- 
peror) and  others ;  but  although  he  was  denounced 
to  the  emperor,  he  contrived  to  rescue  himself  and 
his  companions,  by  flattering  the  emperor,  by  pro- 
fessing his  innocence,  rind  by  promising  to  unravel 
the  whole  plot  and  thus  creating  delays  until  the 
death  of  Dumitian.  (Dion  Ca*s.  Ixvii.  13;  Phi- 
lofttrat.  IV.  Apolt.  Tyan.  vii.  3.)  He  was  after- 
wards  highly  favoured  by  Nerva  and  his  son 
Trajan.  Pliny  ( Ep.  vi.  5)  mentions  an  altercation 
befveen  him  and  Liciuius  Nepos,  concerning  the 
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cause  of  Pomponius  Rufus  Varinns.  Celsus  wm 
then  praetor,  and,  as  the  leget  unuaJct  were  at  that 
time  religiously  observed  (Plin.  Ep.  vii.  16),  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  34  years  of  age.  This 
would  give  a.  D.  67  for  the  year  of  the  birth  of 
Celsus,  for  the  cause  of  Pomponius  Rufus  was 
pleaded  when  M.  Acilius  was  consul- elect  (Plin. 
Ep.  v.  20),  that  is  to  my,  in  a.  d.  101.  Celsus 
was  twice  consul.  The  date  of  his  first  consulship 
is  not  recorded.  The  second  occurred  a.  n.  129, 
when  he  had  C.  Neratius  Mareellus  for  his  col- 
league. (Dig.  5.  tit.  3.  s.  20.  §  6.)  He  was  a 
friend  of  Hadrian,  and  one  of  that  emperor's  coun- 
cil (Spartian.  Hadriun.  c  18,  where  for  Julius 
CeUus  is  to  be  rend  Juventius  CeUus),  and  he  pro- 
bably died  towards  the  end  of  Hadrian's  reign,  for 
Juliamu,  the  jurist  in  a  fragment  of  a  work 
(Ditfetta)  which  was  written  in  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (compare  Dig.  3. 
tit.  5.  s.  6.  §  12  ;  4.  tit  2.  s.  18),  speaks  of  CeUus 
in  the  post  tense : — M  Quod  etiam  Jurentio  CeUo 
apertissime  placuit"    (Dig.  28.  tit.  2.  s.  28,  pr.) 

CeUus  received  legal  instruction  from  his  father, 
and  is  supposed  from  several  indications  in  extant 
passages  of  his  works  to  have  studied  philosophy, 
especially  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics.  His  edu- 
cation was  probably  attended  to  with  great  care, 
for  his  style  is  terse  and  elegant  and  his  latinity 
so  pure,  that  Laurentius  Valla  and  Floridus,  who 
unsparingly  criticise  the  diction  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man jurists,  find  little  or  nothing  to  carp  at  in 
CeUus.  There  are  fragments  which  prove  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  Greek.  (Dig.  33.  tit  10. 
a.  7,  1  3.  tit  3.  s  3.)  He  early  commenced  the 
practice  of  the  law.  One  of  his  youthful  opinions 
was  followed  by  Julian  us,  and  is  cited  by  Paul  us. 
(Dig.  45.  tit.  1.  a.  91.  §  3,  unless  by  CtUus  adole*- 
cent  we  ore  here  to  understand  Celsus  the  younger.) 
Celsus  was  manifestly  well  versed  in  the  writings 
of  his  predecessors,  for  in  the  20  pages  which  his 
1 42  fragments  occupy  in  Hommel  ( /Winjiea.  Pan- 
dect.), will  be  found  references  to  Sex.  Aelius, 
Brutus,  Cascellitts,  Cato,  Livius  Drusus,  Q.  Mucins 
Scaevola,  Q.  Antistius  Labeo,  C.  Trebatius  Testa, 
AeliusTubero,  M.Tullius  Cicero,  Servius  Sulpkius 
Nerva,  Masurius  Sabinus,  Semp.  Proculus,  and 
Neratius  Priscus.  In  return,  we  find  him  quoted 
by  many  of  the  most  eminent  later  jurists,  as  Juli- 
onus,  Pomponius,  Maeciauus,  Ulpian,  and  Paul  us, 
and  by  Justinian  himself  in  the  Institutes  and  the 
Code.  In  Cod.  6,  tit.  2.  s.  10  Justinian  mentions 
a  curious  physiological  opinion  of  CeUus  concerning 
deafness.  He  belonged,  like  his  father,  to  the  sect 
of  Proculus,  but  he  was  an  independent  thinker, 
sometimes  differing  from  Labeo,  Nerva,  and  hit 
own  father,  and  sometimes  agreeing  with  Snbinus 
and  Cassius.  (Dig  47.  tit  2.  s.  25.  §  1 ;  21.  tit. 
2.  s.  29,  pr. ;  12.  tit  4.  a,  3.  §§  6,  7 ;  12.  tit  5. 
s.  6.)  In  the  fragments  of  Celsus  there  are  several 
passages  which  betoken'  great  self-confidence  and 
uncivil  dogmatism.  In  this  he  deviated  from  the 
usual  practice  (almost  amounting  to  professional 
etiquette)  of  jurist*  ancient  and  modem.  A  Roman 
or  an  English  lowyer  would  say,  "niihi  videtur," 
u  I  think,"  u  verius  est"  **  the  better  opinion  is 
but  CeUus  sometimes  omits  such  modest  forms  of 
expression.  For  example,  it  appears  from  Dig.  21. 
tit  2.  s.  29,  pr.,  that  he  called  Nerval  opinion 
falat*  But  the  groscost  instance  of  rudeness  occurs 
in  an  answer  to  one  Domitius  Labeo,  who  inquired 
whether  the  **vnon  by  whose  hand  a  will  was 
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written  wiu  thereby  disqualified  from  being  one  of 
.he  attesting  witnesses.  "  Juventius  Celsus  La* 
bconi  suo  aalutem.  Aut  non  intelligo  de  quo  me 
eonsnlueris,  aut  valde  stulta  est  consul  tatio  tun: 
plus  euiin  quam  ridiculum  est  dubitare,  an  aliquis 
jure  testis  adhibitns  ait,  quoniam  idem  et  tabula* 
testamenti  scripserit.**  (Dig.  28.  tit.  I.  a.  27.) 
This  question  and  this  answer  obtained  such  un- 
desirable celebrity  among  civilians,  that  silly  ques- 
tions were  called  Quaestione*  Domitiunae,  and  blunt 
answers  Rrrjwnskmtt  Celrinae. 

He  wrote — 1.  Digestorum  Libri  XXXIX.  after 
the  order  of  the  praetor's  edict.  Seven  books  of 
this  work,  vis.  xxx — xxxvi,  were  occupied  by  a 
commentary  on  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea. 
This  is  the  only  one  of  the  works  of  Celsus  of 
which  pure  fragments  are  preserved  in  the  compi- 
lations of  J  us.  tin  inn,  and  perhaps  the  only  one 
then  extant.  It  belongs,  according  to  Blame's 
theory,  to  the  Classis  Kdictalis  of  the  Digest. 
2.  A/wfa&us  of  which  Ulpian  (Dig.  4.  tit.  4.  s.  3. 
S  1)  cites  the  11th  book.  3.  Q<tae*tk,nes,  which, 
according  to  a  citation  of  Ulpian  (Dig.  34.  tit.  2. 
a  19.  §  3),  consisted  of  at  least  19  books.  4.  Com- 
mrttlarii,  of  which  the  7th  book  is  cited  by  Ulpian. 
(Dig.  34.  tit.  2.  a.  19.  §  6.)  5.  Itutitntionf,  in 
7  books,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  old 
scholiast  on  Juvenal  (vi.  243).  (Jravina  (Oru/. 
Jar.  Civ.  lib.  i.  §  49,  p.  68)  says,  that  Celsus  left 
a  work  Dr.  Untcupumibtt*,  in  which  he  refers  to 
his  father;  but  this  statement  is  given  without 
authority,  and  appears  to  be  an  error  partly 
copied  from  Panciroli  ( de  Claris  Ley.  Interp.  p.  44 4  1 
who  cites  a  passage  in  the  Digest  (Dig.  41.  tit.  2. 
a.  47)  referring  not  to  Celsus,  but  to  Ncrva  filius. 

(Hcinecc.  de  Juveutio  Cbho,Op.  ii.  pp.  5 18-532; 
Schott.  de  Quurxticme  Do  mil  tana.  Lips.  1771  ; 
Hub.  Greg,  van  Vryhoff,  Ohserv.  Jar.  Civ.  c  35 ; 
Neuber.  Die  juristiche  Klassiker,  pp.  133—145  ; 
Kammerer,  Beitrdye  sur  Gexk,  u.  Theorie  des  Houi. 
RxkU.  i.  No.  3,  pp.  208—226.)       [J.  T.  O.] 

CELSUS,  P.  MA'RIUS,  consul  in  a.  d.  62 
(F<uti)%  was  the  commander  of  the  fifteenth  legion 
in  Pannonia,  with  which  he  was  sent  to  join  Cor- 
bulo  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians  in  64. 
On  the  death  of  Nero  in  68,  Celsus  joined  Oalbii's 
party,  at  which  time  he  is  spoken  of  as  consul 
dc*ignatus,  but  whether  he  had  been  nominated  to 
the  consulship  by  Nero  or  by  Oalba  is  uncertain. 
He  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  faithful  of 
Oalba's  supporters ;  and  when  the  troops  rebelled 
against  the  new  emperor,  Celsus  was  sent  to  en- 
deavour to  propitiate  the  detachment  of  the  Illy  nan 
army  which  had  encamped  in  the  Vipsaninn  por- 
ticus.  It  was  probably  thought  that  Celsus  would 
have  more  influence  with  this  army  thnn  any  one 
else,  on  account  of  his  former  connexion  with  it : 
but  he  was  unable  to  quell  the  insurrection.  The 
death  of  Oalba  soon  followed,  and  Otho  obtained 
the  sovereignty.  The  life  of  CeUus  was  now  in 
great  danger  ;  the  partizans  of  Otho  loudly  de- 
manded his  execution  ;  but  Otho,  who  appreciated 
his  fidelity  to  his  late  master,  not  only  spared  his 
life,  but  admitted  him  to  the  circle  of  his  most  in- 
timate friends.  Celsus  served  Otho  with  the  same 
fidelity  as  he  had  the  late  emperor.  He  was  sent, 
together  with  Suetonius  Paullinus  and  Annius 
(jail us,  in  command  of  the  anuy  to  oppose  the 
generals  ol  Vitelline  who  were  advancing  into 
Italy.  At  first  he  and  his  colleagues  were  com- 
pletely successful ;  iu  the  campaign  on  the  Po,  iu 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Placentia  and  Cietaona,  they 
defeated  all  the  plans  of  Caeciua,  the  general  of 
Vitellius  [CakciNa,  No.  9] ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  Utter  had  been  joined  by  Fabius  Valens  and 
Otho  had  resolved,  against  the  advice  of  Celsus  «u 
well  as  Suetonius  Paullinus,  to  risk  a  battle,  that 
the  aspect  of  affairs  was  changed.  The  battle  of 
Bedriacum,  in  which  OthVs  army  was  defeated, 
gave  Vitellius  the  empire ;  but  Celsus,  who  had 
remained  faithful  to  Otho  to  the  last,  again  did  not 
suffer  for  his  fidelity.  Vitellius  allowed  him  to 
enter  on  the  consulship  on  the  calends  of  July 
(a.  n.  69),  as  had  been  arranged  from  the  first. 
(Tac  Ann,  xv.  25,  HU.  i.  14,  31,  39,  45,  71. 
77,  87,  90,  ii.  23,  33,  60.) 

CELSUS,  PA'PIUS.  Celsus  appears  as  a 
surname  of  the  Papia  gens  on  several  coins  of  tlx 
republican  period,  but  doe*  not  occur  in  any  an- 
cient writer.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the** 
coins  are  given  below.  On  the  obverse  the  former 
contains  a  youthful  head  with  a  trophy  behind  i« 


the  latter  the  head  of  Juno  Sospita.  The  reverse 
of  both  represents  the  same  subject,  namely,  a  wolf 
with  a  piece  of  wood  in  its  mouth,  and  an  eagle 


standing  before  a  burning  heap  of  wood.  This 
subject  appears  to  refer  to  a  legend  related  by 
Dionysius  (i.  .59)  in  connexion  with  the  foundation 
of  Luvinium  by  the  Trojans.  He  tells  us,  that  the 
forest  in  which  the  city  wits  afterwords  built  took 
fire  of  its  own  accord,  and  that  a  wolf  was  secu 
bringing  dry  wood  to  feed  the  flame,  which  was 
fanned  by  an  eagle  with  its  wings;  but  that  a  fox 
at  the  same  time  tried  to  extinguish  the  fire  by  iu 
tail,  which  had  been  dipped  in  water ;  and  that  it 
was  not  till  after  several  efforts  that  the  wolf  and 
eagle  were  able  to  get  rid  of  him.  Now  we  know 
that  the  Papia  gens  came  originally  from  Lanuvium, 
which  was  also  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship 
of  Juno  Sospita.  Hence  it  has  beeu  conjectured, 
that  Dionysius  has  made  a  mistake  in  referring 
this  legend  to  Lavinium  :  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  same  story  may  have  been  told,  iu  later 
time*,  of  the  foundation  of  each  city. 

CELSUS,  L.PUBLI'CIUS,  consul  under  Tra- 
jan in  a.  D.  113  (Fctiiy,  was  so  much  esteemed  by 
this  emperor,  that  he  had  a  statue  erected  to  hi* 
honour.  He  was,  however,  a  personal  enemy  of 
Hadrian's,  and  accordingly  the  latter  caused  him 
to  be  put  to  death  at  Baiae  immediately  after  his 
accession,  A.  o.  117.  (Dion  Case  Ixviii.  16,  lxix. 
2 ;  Spnrtian.  ffadr.  4,  7.) 

CKNAEUS  (KakoIoj),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  de- 
rived from  utpc  Ceuacuin  in  Euboc.i,  on  which  tha 
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god  had  a  temple.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  7  ;  Ov.  Met 
fe.  136.) 

CE'NCHRIAS  (Krrxpw\  a  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Peirene,  wan  killed  accidentally  by  Artemis. 
He  and  his  brother  leeches  were  believed  to  have 
given  their  name*  to  Ccnchreae  and  Lechaeum, 
the  two  port-towns  of  Corinth.  (Paus.  il  2.  §  3, 
3.  §3,  24.  §8.)  [L.S.] 

CENSORIOUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family 
of  the  Marcia  gen*.  The  name  of  this  family  wm 
originally  Rutilus,  and  the  first  member  of  it  who 
acquired  the  name  of  Censorinus,  was  C.  Marcius 
Rutilus  [No.  1,  below],  who  is  said  in  the  Capi- 
toline  Fasti  to  have  received  this  surname  in  his 
second  censorship,  a  c.  205.  Niebuhr,  however, 
remarks  (HiM.  of  Rome,  iii.  p.  556),  that  this 
statement  is  doubtful,  as  be  might  have  derived  it 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  father  having  first 
gained  for  the  plebs  a  share  in  this  dignity. 

1.  C  Marcius  C.  r.  L.  n.  Rutilus  Cbnbo- 
rinuh,  was  the  son  of  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the 
first  plebeian  dictator  (a  c  356)  and  censor  (a  c. 
351).  He  was  consul  in  a  c.  310  with  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus,  and  while  his  colleague  was  engaged  in 
his  brilliant  campaign  in  Etruria,  Rutilus  conduct- 
ed the  war  in  Samnium  and  took  the  town  of 
Allifae.  He  afterwards  fought  a  battle  with  the 
Samnites,  in  which  he  was  probably  defeated ;  for 
the  statement  of  Livy,  that  the  battle  was  a  drawn 
one,  is  almost  outweighed  by  his  confession,  that 
the  consul  himself  was  wounded  and  a  legate  and 
several  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  killed.  (Liv.  ix. 
33,  38;  Diod.  xx.  27.) 

On  the  admission  of  the  plebs  to  the  priestly 
colleges  by  the  Ogulnian  law  in  a  c.  300,  by 
which  also  the  number  of  their  members  was  in- 
creased, Rutilus  was  elected  one  of  the  pontiffs. 
(Liv.  x.  9.)  He  was  censor  with  P.  Cornelius 
Arvina  in  294  (Liv.  x.  47),  and  a  second  time 
with  Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio  in  2G5,  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  a  person  held  the  office  of  censor 
twice.  It  is  mentioned  above  that  he  is  said  to 
have  received  the  surname  of  Censorious  in  this 
honour.  After  his  election  Rutilua  rebuked  the 
people  for  having  conferred  thia  dignity  upon  him 
again,  and  brought  forward  a  law  enacting  that  no 
one  in  future  should  be  eligible  to  this  office  a 
second  time.  (Liv.  Epii.  16  ;  Eutrop.  il  18 ;  Val. 
Max.  iv.  1.  §  3;  Plut.  Coriol.  1.) 

2.  L.  Marcius  C.  r.  C  n.  Cbnsorinith,  consul 
with  M\  Manilius  in  a  c  149,  the  first  year  of 
the  third  Punic  war.  Both  consuls  were  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Carthage  :  the  command  of  the  army 
was  entrusted  to  Manilius,  and  that  of  the  fleet  to 
Censorious.  In  the  negotiations  between  the 
consuls  and  Carthaginians  which  preceded  actual 
hostilities,  and  of  which  Appiun  has  given  us  a 
detailed  account,  Censorinus  acted  as  spokesman 
because  he  was  the  better  orator.  After  the  Car- 
thaginians had  refused  compliance  with  the  com- 
mands  of  the  Romans  who  required  them  to 
abandon  Carthage  mid  build  another  town  not  less 
than  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  the  consuls  formally 
laid  siege  to  the  city  ;  but  Censorinus  was  com- 
pelled shortly  afterwards  to  return  to  Rome  in 
order  to  hold  the  comitia,  leaving  the  conduct  of 
the  siege  in  the  hands  of  his  colleague.  (Appinn. 
Pnn.  75—90,  97-99;  Liv.  Epit.  49  ;  Flor.  ii. 
15;  Eutrop.  iv.  10;  Oroa.  iv.  22;  Veil.  Pat.  i. 
13;  Zonar.  ix.  p.  463  ;  Cic.  Brut.  15,  27,  ad  Att. 
«ii.  5.)    Censorinus  waa  censor  in  a  c.  147,  with  | 
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L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Lnpus.    (Val.  Max.  vi.  9. 

§10.) 

It  was  to  this  Censorinus  that  the  philosopher 
Cleitomachus  dedicated  one  of  his  works.  (Cic, 
Acad,  il  32.) 

3.  C  Marcius  Censorinus,  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  Marian  party,  is  first  mentioned  as  the 
accuser  of  Sulla  on  his  return  from  Asia  in  a  c. 
91.  (Plut.  SuU.  5.)  He  entered  Rome  together 
with  Man  us  and  Cinna  in  a  c.  87,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  massacres  which  then  ensued. 
It  was  Censorinus  who  killed  the  consul  Octavius, 
the  first  victim  of  the  proscription  ;  he  cut  off  his 
head  and  carried  it  to  Cinna,  who  commanded  it  to 
be  hung  up  on  the  rostra.  Censorinus  shared  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  Marian  party,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  great  campaign  of  a.  c  82,  which 
established  the  supremacy  of  Sulla  He  had  the 
command  of  one  of  the  Marian  armies,  and  is  first 
mentioned  as  suffering  a  defeat  from  Potnpey  near 
Sena.  He  was  afterwards  sent  with  eight  legions 
by  the  consul  Carbo  to  relieve  the  younger  Marin*, 
who  was  kept  besieged  at  Praeneste ;  but  on  his 
march  thither,  he  was  attacked  from  an  ambush 
by  Pompey,  and  was  compelled  after  considerable 
loss  to  take  refuge  on  a  neighbouring  hilL  His 
men,  believing  him  to  be  the  cause  of  their  defeat, 
deserted  him  in  a  body,  with  the  exception  of 
seven  cohorts,  with  which  miserable  remnant  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Carbo.  When  Carbo 
shortly  afterwards  abandoned  Italy  in  despair, 
Censorinus  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Brutus 
Dnmasippus  and  Carrinas,  and  these  three  generals, 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  force  the  passes  of 
Praeneste  with  the  object  of  relieving  the  tow-n, 
marched  towards  Rome,  hoping  to  take  the  city  as 
it  was  destitute  of  men  and  provisions.  Sulla, 
however,  hastened  after  them,  and  a  dreadful 
battle  was  fought  near  the  Colline  gate,  which 
ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Marian  army. 
Censorinus  and  Carrinas  took  to  flight,  but  were 
overtaken  and  brought  back  to  Sulla,  who  com- 
manded them  to  be  put  to  death,  and  their  heads 
to  be  cut  off  and  carried  round  the  walls  of  Prae- 
neste to  inform  Marius  of  the  fate  of  his  friend  a. 
(Appian,  B.C.  I  71,  88,  90,  92,  93.)  Censo- 
rinus is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  orators 
of  bis  time,  and  as  tolerably  well  versed  in  Greek 
literature.    {Brut.  67,  90.) 

4.  (March's)  Cbnsorinus,  one  of  the  friends 
of  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia  n.  c.  59  (Cic  ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  2. 
§  4),  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  the  following. 

5.  L.  Marcius  L.  p.  C.  n.  Cknsorinuh,  a  vio- 
lent partisan  of  M.  Antony,  and  one  of  the  prae- 
tors in  a  c.  43.  (Cic.  Phii.  xi.  5,  14,  xiii.  2, 
duo  praetortSy  xiL  8;  comp.  Garatoa  ad  xii.  8.) 
When  Antony  passed  over  into  Asia  after  arrang- 
ing the  affairs  of  Greece  in  B.  c  41,  he  left  Censo- 
rinus governor  of  the  province.  (Plut.  Anton.  24.) 
His  adherence  to  Antony  procured  him  the  consul- 
ship in  39  ( Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  34),  and  we  learn  from 
the  Triumphal  Fasti,  that  he  obtained  a  triumph 
for  some  successes  he  had  gained  in  Macedonia, 
which  must  consequently  have  been  his  province. 

6.  C.  Marcius  L  f.  L  n.  Censorinus,  son  of 
No.  5,  waa  consul  in  a  c  8  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  5; 
Plin.  H.  jV.  xxxiii.  10.  s.  47 ;  Censoria  22 ;  Sue- 
ton.  ViL  floral. ;  Lapis  Ancyranus),  and  seems  to 
have  obtained  subsequently  the  government  of 
Syria,  from  the  way  in  which  he  is  mentioned  by 
Joseph  us  {Ant.  xvi.  6.  $  2)  in  the  decree  of  Augut- 
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tin  securing  certain  immunities  to  the  Jew*.  He 
died  in  Asia  in  a.  o.  2,  when  he  was  in  attendance 
upon  C.  Caesar,  the  grandson  of  Augustus.  His 
death  was  universally  regretted :  Velleius  Pater- 
culus  calls  him  (ii.  10*2)  u  Vir  demerendit  homi- 
nibas  genitus." 

Then*  are  several  interesting  coins  of  the  Marcia 
gens  bearing  upon  them  the  names  of  C.  Ccnsorinus 
and  L.  Centorinus ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine to  which  of  the  preceding  Censorini  they  be- 
long. Five  specimens  of  these  coins  are  given 
below.  The  first  three  contain  on  the  obverse  the 
heads  of  Numa  Pompilius  and  Ancus  Marcius  the 
and  fourth  kings  of  Rome,  because  the 


Marcia  gens  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Ancus 
Marcius  [Marcia  Okns],  and  the  latter  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  grandson  of  Numa  Pompilius.  In 
these  three  coins  Numa  is  represented  with  a  beard, 


and  Ancus  without,  probably  to  mark  the  relation 
between  them  of  grandfather  and  grandson.  The 
•bverse  of  the  first  contains  the  inscription  nvm'ajl 
fo m pill  ancl  marll,  and  that  of  the  second 
nvma.  pompill  ANcva,  marcl    The  reverse  of 


the  first  represents  two  arches,  in  one  of  which 
Victory  stands  on  a  pillar,  and  in  the  other  is  the 
prow  of  a  vessel,  with  the  moon  above.  The  re- 
verse of  the  second  contains  two  prows  also  with  a 
figure  of  Victory ;  and  both  coins  seem  to  have  re- 
ference to  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  which  was  built 
by  Ancus  Marcius  The  reverse  of  the  third  coin 
represents  a  detultor  riding  with  two  horses,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  leap  from  one  to  another  in  the 
public  games,  while  they  were  at  full  gallop.  (D*<i. 
q/'Ami.  ».v.  DmUtor.)  The  fourth  and  fifth  coins 
are  of  less  importance :  the  fourth  has  on  the  ob- 
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verse  a  youthful  head,  and  on  the  reverse  a  horse 
at  full  gallop;  the  fifth  has  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  reverse,  Silenus.  (Eck> 
heL,  v.  p.  245,  Ac) 


CENSORI'NUS  (Appuu  CWtw),  is  ranked 
by  Trebellius  Pollio  among  the  thirty  tyrants 
[com p.  At/RBOLim],  although  the  number  is  cum- 

Idete  without  the  addition  of  his  name,  and  he  be- 
ongs  not  to  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  but  of  Claudius 
Qothicua.  Censorious  having  devoted  his  youth 
and  manhood  to  a  military  career,  attained  to  the 
highest  dignities.  He  was  twice  consul,  twice 
praefect  of  the  praetorium,  thrice  praefect  of  the 
city,  four  times  proconsul,  and  discharged  at  va- 
rious periods  the  duties  of  numerous  inferior  ap- 
pointments. Full  of  years,  aud  disabled  by  an 
honourable  wound  received  in  the  Persian  war, 
under  Valerian,  he  had  retired  to  pass  the  evening 
of  his  days  on  his  estate,  when  he  was  suddenly 
proclaimed  emperor  by  a  body  of  mutinous  troops, 
and  invested  with  the  purple  at  Bologna,  in  A.  n. 
270.  Having,  however,  displayed  a  determination 
to  enforce  strict  discipline,  he  was  forthwith  put  to 
death  by  the  same  soldiers  who  had  raised  him  to 
a  throne.  If  any  genuine  medals  of  this  prince 
exist,  which  is  very  doubtful,  they  have  never  hern 
described  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  render  them 
of  any  historical  value,  or  even  to  enable  us  to  de- 
termine whether  the  names  Apjntu  Ctavditu  formed 
part  of  his  designation.  Birago,  in  his  Nnmismaui 
(McdioL  1683),  quotes  a  Greek  coin  supposed  to 
indicate  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Censorinua ; 
but,  since  no  account  is  given  of  the  place  where 
it  was  preserved,  it  was  in  all  probability  a  forgery, 
especially  as  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
preteuder  maintained  his  authority  beyond  the  space 
of  a  few  days.  Tillcmont  supposes,  that  the  Vkturi- 
nun  mentioned  by  the  younger  Victor  as  having  as- 
sumed the  purple  under  Claudius  is  the  same  person 
with  our  Censorinus.  (TrebclL  Pollio,  7V-A/.  7>r. ;  Til- 
lcmont, // islairr  de*  Empereun,  voL  p. 37.)  [W.R.J 
CENSORI'NUS,  the  compiler  of  a  treatise  en- 
titled de  Die  Xulali,  which  treats  of  the  generation 
of  man,  of  his  natal  hour,  of  the  influence  of  the 
stars  and  genii  upon  his  career,  and  discusses  the 
various  methods  employed  for  the  division  and 
calculation  of  time,  together  with  sundry  topics 
connected  with  astronomy,  mathematics,  geography, 
and  music.  It  affords  much  valuable  information 
with  regard  to  the  various  systems  of  ancient  chro- 
nology, and  is  constantly  referred  to  by  those  who 
have  investigated  these  topic*.  The  book  is  dedi- 
cated to  a  certain  Q.  Cerellius  whom  the  writer 
addresses  as  his  patron  and  benefactor  (c  1),  and 
watt  composed  in  the  year  a.  o.  238,  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Ulpius  and  Pontianus  (c  21 ).  Censorious 
terms  Rome  the  "communis  pallia**  of  himself  and 
Cerellius  (c.  16);  and  this  fact,  along  with  those 
detailed  above,  comprise  the  whole  knowledge  we 
possess  with  regard  to  the  work  and  its  author.  A 
fragment  de  Metris  and  lost  tracts  de  Acccutilmt 
and  de  Gcometria  are  ascribed,  but  upon  no  sure 
to  this  same  Censorinua.    Carrie,  in  his 
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edition  published  at  Paris  in  1583,  divided  the 
twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  de  Die  Natali  into 
two  parts,  considering  the  latter  half  to  be  from  a 
different  hand,  and  to  belong  to  an  essay  de  Natu- 
ral i  /nttitulitrne. 

The  editio  princeps  of  Censorinus  it  in  4to.,  with- 
out date,  place,  or  printer's  name,  and  contains  also 
the  Ttdtuta  of  Cebes,  Plutarch  De  /uvidia  ei  Ot/iu, 
an  oration  of  Basil  upon  the  same  subject  and  his 
epistle  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  "de  Vita  Solitaria," 
all  translated  into  Latin.  The  second  edition, 
printed  at  Bologna,  fol.  1497,  is  combined  with  the 
TabnJa  of  Cebes,  a  dialogue  of  Lucian,  the  Enchi- 
ridion of  Epictctus,  Plutarch  and  Basil  Aj  Int  uitu 
et  Odio.  The  first  critical  edition  is  that  by  Vinetus, 
Pictav.  4 to.  1568,  followed  by  those  of  Aldus  Ma- 
natius,  Venet.  8vo.  1581,  and  Carrio,  LuteL  8vo. 
1 583.  The  moat  complete  and  valuable  is  that  by 
Havcrcamp,  Lug.  Bat.  8vo.  1743:  the  moat  recent 
is  that  of  Gruber,  Noremb.  8vo.  1805.     [W.  R.] 

CENTAURI  (Ksvrawpoi),  that  is,  the  bull- 
killers,  are  according  to  the  earliest  accounts  a  race 
of  men  who  inhabited  the  mountains  and  forests  of 
Thesaaly.  They  are  described  as  leading  a  rude 
and  savage  life,  occasionally  carrying  off  the  women 
of  their  neighbours,  as  covered  with  hair  and  rang- 
ing over  their  mountains  like  animals.  But  they 
were  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  useful 
arts,  as  in  the  case  of  Cheiron.  (Horn.  //.  L  '268, 
ii.  743.  in  which  passages  they  are  called  <pyp*s, 
that  ia,  JHp«,  Od.  xxi.  295,  Ac ;  Hesiod.  Scut. 
Here.  104,  Sue.)  Now,  in  these  earliest  accounts, 
the  centaurs  appear  merely  as  a  sort  of  gigantic, 
savage,  or  animal-like  beings ;  whereas,  in  later 
writers,  they  are  described  as  monsters  (hippo- 
centaurs),  whose  bodies  were  partly  human  and 
partly  those  of  horses.  This  strange  mixture  of 
the  human  form  with  that  of  a  horse  is  accounted 
for,  in  the  later  traditions,  by  the  history  of  their 
origin.  Ixion,  it  is  said,  begot  by  a  cloud  Cen- 
tattrus,  a  being  hated  by  gods  and  men,  who  begot 
the  hippocentaurs  on  mount  Pelion,  by  mixing 
with  Mognesian  mares.  (Pind.  Pyih.  ii.  80,  &c.) 
According  to  Diodorus  (iv.  69  ;  comp.  Hygin.  Fab. 
33),  the  centaurs  were  the  sons  of  Ixion  himself 
by  a  cloud  ;  they  were  brought  up  by  the  nymphs 
of  Pelion,  and  begot  the  Hippocentaurs  by  marcs. 
Others  again  relate,  that  the  centaurs  were  the  off- 
spring of  Ixion  and  his  mares ;  or  that  Zeus,  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  horse,  begot  them  by  Dia,  the 
wife  of  Ixion.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  293 ;  Nonn. 
Dionys.  xvi.  240,  xiv.  193.)  From  these  accounts 
it  appears,  that  the  ancient  centaurs  and  the  later 
hippocentaurs  were  two  distinct  classes  of  beings, 
although  the  name  of  centaurs  is  applied  to  both 
by  ancient  as  well  as  modern  writers. 

The  Centaurs  are  particularly  celebrated  in  an- 
cient story  for  their  fight  with  the  Lapithac,  which 
arose  at  the  marriage- feast  of  Peirithous,  and  the 
subject  of  which  was  extensively  used  by  ancient 
poets  and  artists.  This  fight  is  sometimes  put  in 
connexion  with  a  combat  of  Heracles  with  the 
centaurs.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  4  ;  Diod.  iv.  12 ;  Eurip. 
Here.  fur.  181,  &c;  Soph.  Trachin.  1095;  Nonn. 
Dionyt.  xiv.  367  j  Ov.  Met.  xii.  210,  &o  ;  Virg. 
(jeory.  ii.  455.)  The  scene  of  the  contest  is  placed 
by  some  in  Thesaaly,  and  by  others  in  Arcadia. 
It  ended  by  the  centaurs  being  expelled  from  their 
country,  and  taking  refuge  on  mount  Pindus,  on 
th*  frontiers  of  Kpeirus.  Cheiron  is  the  most 
celebrated  amoug  the  centaurs.    It'll kiro.n.J 
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As  regards  the  origin  of  the  notion  respecting 
the  centaurs,  we  must  remember,  in  the  first  place, 
that  bull- hunting  on  horseback  was  a  national 
custom  in  Thesaaly  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  p.  319,  ed. 
Bocckh),  and,  secondly,  that  the  Thessalians  in 
early  times  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  on 
horseback.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  the 
Thesaalian  mountaineers  may  at  some  early  period 
have  made  upon  their  neighbouring  tribes  the  some 
impression  as  the  Spaniards  did  upon  the  Mexicans, 
namely,  that  horse  and  man  were  one  being.  The 
centaurs  were  frequently  represented  in  ancient 
works  of  art,  and  it  is  here  that  the  idea  of  them 
is  most  fully  developed.  There  are  two  forms  in 
which  the  centaurs  were  represented  in  works  of 
art.  In  the  first  they  appear  as  men  down  to  their 
legs  and  feet,  but  the  hind  part  consists  of  the 
body,  tail,  and  hind  legs  of  a  horse  (Paus.  v.  19. 
§  2)  ;  the  second  form,  which  was  probably  not 
used  before  the  time  of  Phidias  and  Alcanicncs, 
represents  the  centaurs  as  men  from  the  head  to 
the  loins,  and  the  remainder  is  the  body  of  a  horse 
with  its  four  feet  and  tail.  (Paus.  v.  10.  §  2  ; 
Plin.  H.N.  xxxvi.  4.)  It  is  probably  owing  to 
the  resemblance  between  the  nature  of  the  cen- 
taurs and  that  of  the  satyrs,  that  the  former  were 
in  later  times  drawn  into  the  sphere  of  Dionysiac 
beings ;  but  here  they  appear  no  longer  as  savage 
monsters,  but  as  tamed  by  the  power  of  the  god. 
They  either  draj^the  chariot  of  the  god,  and  play 
the  horn  or  lyre,  or  they  appear  in  the  train  of 
Dionysus,  among  the  Satyrs,  Fauns,  Nymphs, 
Erotes,  and  Bacchantes.  It  is  remarkable  that 
there  were  also  female  centaurs,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  of  great  beauty.  (Philostr.  /com.  ii.  3  ; 
comp.  Voss,  MylM.  Bcu/e^  ii.  p.  265,  &c ;  Botti- 
gcr,  Vasenpem.  iii.  p.  75,  Stc)  [L.  S.] 

C.  CENTE'NIUS,  propraetor  in  n.c.217,  was 
sent  by  the  consul  Cn.  Servilius  Geminus  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ariminum  with  4000  cavalry  to 
the  assistance  of  his  colleague  C.  Flaminius  in 
Etruria,  whom  he  intended  to  join  with  all  hi* 
forces.  Centeuius  took  possession  of  a  narrow 
pass  in  Umbria  near  the  lake  Plestine,  so  called 
from  a  town,  Plestio,  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and 
here,  after  Hannibal's  victory  at  the  Trasimcne  lake, 
he  was  attacked  by  MaharbaL  one  of  Hannibal's 
officers,  and  defeated;  those  of  his  troops  that 
were  not  killed  took  refuge  on  a  hill,  but  were 
compelled  to  surrender  next  day.  Appian,  who  is 
the  only  writer  that  gives  us  the  exact  place  of 
this  defeat,  confounds  C.  Centenius  with  the  M. 
Ccntenius  meutioued  below.  ( Folyb.  iii.  86  ;  Liv. 
xxii.  8;  Appian,  Anib.  9 — 11,  17;  Zonar.  viii. 
25  ;  C.  Nepos.  Hannib.  4.) 

M.  CENTE'NIUS  PE'NULA,  first  centurion 
of  the  triorii  (primi  pt/i),  who  had  obtained  bis 
discharge  after  serving  his  full  military  time,  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  bravery,  obtained  from 
the  senate  in  B.  c.  212  the  command  of  800U  men, 
half  of  whom  were  Roman  citizens  and  half  allies, 
by  his  assurance  that  his  knowledge  of  the  enemy 
and  the  country  would  enable  him  to  gain  son.e 
great  advantage  in  a  short  time.  The  number  of 
men  granted  him  by  the  senate  was  nearly  doubled 
by  volunteers;  and  with  these  he  marched  into 
Lucania,  offered  battle  to  Hannibal,  and  was,  as  » 
matter  of  course,  defeated.  (Liv.  xxv.  19;  Oros. 
iv.  16.) 

CKNTHO,  a  surname  of  C.  Claudius,  consul 
u.  c.  J4tf.  |Claiiucs.J 
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CENTUMALUS,  the  name  of  a  &muy  of  the 
plebeian  Fulvia  gen*. 

1.  Cn.  Fclvius  Cn.  v.  Cn.  n.  Maximiis  Cin- 
tuma'.lk,  legate  of  the  dictator  M.  Valerius  for- 
ms in  the  Etruscan  war,  a.  c.  801,  and  consul  in 
298  with  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  when  he  gained  a 
brilliant  victor}*  over  the  Samnites  near  Bovianum, 
and  afterwards  took  this  town  and  Aundena.  It 
would  also  appear  that  he  subsequently  obtained 
some  successes  in  Etruria,  as  the  Capitoline  Fasti 
speak  of  his  triumph  in  this  year  as  celebrated 
over  the  Samnites  and  Etruscans.  In  295  he 
served  as  propraetor  in  the  great  campaign  of  Q. 
Fubius  Maximus  and  P.  Decius  Mus,  and  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Etruscans.  (Liv.  x.  4,  1 1,  22, 
26,  27.  30.) 

The  Fasti  Capitolini  mention  a  dictator  of  this 
name  in  263,  who  is  either  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding, or  his  soil 

2.  Cm.  Fulviuh  Cn.  r.  Cn.  n.  Cbntumalur, 
nmtul  u.  c  229  with  L.  Postumius  Albinus,  con- 
doc  led  the  war  with  his  colleague  in  lllyrio.  They 
met  with  no  effectual  resistance  ;  and  after  the 
troops  of  the  Illyrian  queen,  Tout*,  had  been  com- 
pletely dispensed,  and  she  herself  had  retired  with 
a  very  few  followers  to  a  strongly  fortified  town, 
called  Khizon,  Centumalus  returned  to  Rome  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  navy  and  land  forces,  leav- 
ing Albinus  behind  with  forty  ships.  Centumalus 
triumphed  in  the  following  year,  the  first  time 
that  a  triumph  had  been  celebrated  over  the  Illy 
rians.  (Polyb.  ii.  11,  12;  Flor.  ii.  5  ;  Eutmp. 
iii.  4;  Oros.  iv.  13 ;  com  p.  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  131, 
ed.  Reimar.) 

3.  Cn.  Ft- Lvitra  Cn.  r.  Cn.  n.  Cxntuiialus, 
ton  apparently  of  No.  2,  was  curule  aedile  in  B.  c 
214,  and  was  elected  to  the  praetorship  while  he 
held  the  former  office.  As  praetor  in  the  following 
year,  a.  c.  2 1 3,  Sueasula  was  assigned  him  as  his 
province  with  the  command  of  two  legions.  He 
was  consul  in  211  with  P.  Sulpicius  Gal  be,  and 
his  command  was  prolonged  in  the  next  year,  in 
which  he  was  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  the  town 
of  Herdonia  in  Apulia,  and  he  himself  with  eleven 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers  perished  in  the  battle. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  43,  44,  xxv.  41,  xxvi.  1,  28,  xxviL  1; 
Polyb.  ix.  6;  Eutrop.  iii.  14;  Oros.  iv.  17.) 

4.  M.  Fui.vittg  Ckntumalus,  praetor  urbanus 
a.  c  192,  had  to  take  an  active  part  that  year 
in  the  preparations  for  the  war  against  Antiochus 
the  Great,  and  was  commanded,  among  other 
things,  to  superintend  the  building  of  fifty  new 
quinqueremes.    (Liv.  xxxv.  10,  20,  23,  24.) 

CENTUMALUS,  TI.  CLAUDIUS,  had  an 
action  brought  against  him  by  P.  Calpurnius  Lana- 
rius  on  account  of  alleged  fraud  in  the  sale  of  some 
property  to  the  latter.  Judgment  was  pronounced 
against  Centumalus  by  M.  Porcius  Cuto,  the  lather 
of  Cato  Uticcnsis.  (Cic.  de  Of.  iii  16 ;  Val.  Max. 
viii.  2.  §  I.)    [Comp.  Catu,  No.  6,  p. 645,  a.) 

CEPII.VLION  (Ke<paA(»y  or  K«<poAa.W),  an 
historian  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  wrote,  be- 
sides other  works,  a  trivropov  l<rropiK6v  extending 
from  the  time  of  Ninua  and  Semiratnis  to  that  of 
Alexander  the  Great  It  was  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  was  divided  into  nine  books,  called 
by  the  names  of  the  Muses;  and  as  in  this  he 
aped  Herodotus,  so  he  is  reported  to  have  aimed  at 
resembling  Homer  by  concealing  his  birth-place. 
Hadrian  banished  him  to  Sicily  where  this  work 
was  composed.   (Suidas,  s.  v.;'  Photius,  Cod.  68; 
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Enscb.  Ckron.  i.  p.  30;  Syncell.  p.  167;  Vossiua,'/* 
Hist.  Grate,  p.  262,  ed.  Westcrmann.)  [G.  E.  L.C.] 
CE'PHALON  (K«*dAw),  called  6  r*prtftos  or 
Ttpyldios  from  a  town  in  the  Cumau  territory 
named  ripyv^ts  or  r4fryt6tu  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  589.) 
He  wrote  an  account  of  the  fortunes  of  Aeneas 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  called  Truica  (Tp«»ird). 
His  date  is  unknown,  but  he  is  called  by  Dionysiua 
of  Halicarnassus  (i.  72)  avyypeuptvs  *a\cuot  w»'*u. 
Athenaeus  (ix.  393,  d.)  calls  him  Cepbalion,  and 
remarks,  that  the  Troica  which  went  under  hie 
name,  was  in  reality  the  work  of  Hegesiauax  of 
Alexandria.  (Yossius,  de  Hut  G'raec.  p.  412,  ed. 
Westemiann.)  [G.  E.  L  C] 

CE'PH  ALUS  (K4>oAot).  1.  A  son  of  Hennea 
and  Herse,  was  carried  off  by  Eos,  who  became  by 
him  the  mother  of  Tithonus  iu  Syria.  (Apollod. 
iii.  14.  §3.)  Hyginus  {Fab.  160,  270)  makes 
him  a  son  of  Hermes  by  Crcusa,  or  of  Pandiou, 
and  Hesiod  {Theoy.  986)  makes  Phaeton  the  son 
of  Cephnlus  instead  of  Tithonus.  On  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  kingly  Stoa  in  the  Cerameicus  at 
Athens,  and  on  the  temple  of  Apollo  nt  Amyclae* 
the  carrying  off  of  Cephelus  by  Hemera  (not  Eos) 
was  represented.    (Paus.  i.  3.  §  1,  iii.  18.  §  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Deinn,  the  ruler  of  Phocis,  and 
Diomcde,  was  married  to  Procris  or  Procne,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Archius,  the  rather 
of  Laertes.  Ho  is  described  as  likewise  beloved 
by  Eos  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  4 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  125  ; 
i  Schol.  a//  CaUim.  Hymn,  in  lhau.  209),  but  he  and 
!  Procris  were  sincerely  attached,  and  promised  to 
j  remain  faithful  to  each  other.  Once  when  the 
|  handsome  Cephalus  was  amusing  himself  with  the. 
'  chase,  Eos  approached  him  with  loving  entreaties, 
which,  however,  he  rejected.  The  goddess  then 
bade  him  not  break  his  vow  until  Procris  had 
broken  hers,  but  advised  him  to  try  her  fidelity. 
She  then  metamorphosed  him  into  a  stranger,  and 
gave  him  rich  presents  with  which  he  was  to  tempt 
Procris.  Procris  was  induced  by  the  brilliant 
presents  to  break  the  vow  she  had  made  to  Ce- 
phalus, and  when  she  recognised  her  husband,  she 
rled  to  Crete  and  discovered  herself  to  Artemis. 
The  goddess  made  her  a  present  of  a  dog  and  a 
spear,  which  were  never  to  miss  their  object,  and 
then  M!iit  her  back  to  Cephalus.  Procris  returned 
home  in  the  disguise  of  a  youth,  and  went  out  with 
Cephalus  to  chase.  When  he  perceived  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  dog  and  spear,  he  proposed  to  buy 
them  of  her ;  but  she  refused  to  part  with  them 
for  any  price  except  for  love.  When  he  accordingly 
promised  to  love  her,  she  made  herself  known  to 
him,  and  he  became  reconciled  to  her.  As,  how- 
ever, she  still  feared  the  love  of  Eos,  she  always 
jealously  watched  him  when  he  went  out  huuting, 
but  on  one  occasion  he  killed  her  by  accident  with 
the  never-erring  spear.  (Hygin.  Fab.  189.)  Some- 
what different  versions  of  the  same  story  are  given 
by  ApollodoruB  (iii.  15.  g  1)  and  Ovid.  (Met.  viL 
394,  Ate. ;  comp.  Anton.  Lib.  41;  Schol.  ad  Furip. 
Oral.  1 643.)  Subsequently  Amphitryon  of  Thebes 
came  to  Cephalus,  and  persuaded  him  to  give  up 
his  dog  to  hunt  the  fox  which  was  ravaging  the 
Cad  mean  territory.  After  doing  this  he  went  out 
with  Amphitryon  against  the  Teleboans,  upon  the 
conquest  of  whom  he  was  rewarded  by  Amphitryon 
with  the  island  which  he  called  after  his  own  name 
Cephallenia.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  $  7 ;  Strab.  x.  p. 
456  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  307,  &c.)  Cephalus  it 
;dso  called  'he  father  of  Iphiclus  by  L'lyirauie, 
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(Pant.  x.  29.  §  2.)  He  is  said  to  hnrr  put  an 
end  to  hit  life  by  leaping  into  the  tea  from  cape 
Leucas  on  which  he  had  built  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
in  order  to  atone  for  having  killed  hit  wife  Procris. 
(Strab.  x.  p.  452 ;  comp.  Pan*,  i.  37.  §  4  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  4».)  [L.  S.] 

CFrPHALUS  (KefcAot),  a  Molossian  chief, 
who,  together  with  another  chief,  Antinous  was 
driven  by  the  calumnies  of  Champs  to  take  the 
side  of  Perseus,  in  self-defence,  against  the  Romans. 
[Avtinoi's.]  Some  have  inferred  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Polybiu*  that,  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  Cephalus  slew  himself  to  avoid  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors ;  but  Livy  tells  us, 
that  he  was  killed  at  the  capture  of  the  Molossian 
town  of  Tecmon,  which  he  had  obstinately  de- 
fended against  L.  Anicius,  the  Roman  commander, 
B.  c  167.  Polybius  speaks  of  him  as  **  a  man  of 
wisdom  and  consistency,"  fp6nftot  mal  ariaifiot 
Ai^ptmtos.  (Polyb.  xxvil  13,  xxx.  7  ;  Liv.  xliii. 
J  8,  2>,  xlv.  26.)  [E.  E.J 

CE'PHALUS  (K*>oAoi).  1.  The  son  of  Ly- 
■anias,  grandson  of  Cephalus,  and  father  of  the 
orator  Lysias  was  a  Syracusan  by  birth,  but  went 
to  Athens  at  the  invitation  of  Pericles,  where  he 
lived  thirty  years,  till  his  death,  taking  a  part  in 
publit  affairs,  enjoying  considerable  wealth,  and 
having  so  high  a  reputation  that  he  never  had  an  ac- 
tion brought  against  him.  He  is  one  of  the  speakers 
in  Plato's  Republic.-  (Lys.  c  Eratostk.  p.  120.  26, 
ed.  Steph.  ;  Plat  fopub.  p.  328,  b.  &c,  comp.  Cic. 
ad  Att.  iv.  16  ;  Taylor's  Life  (/"Lysias,  in  Reiskc's 
Orutoret  Grueci)  He  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age  before  B.  c.  443,  so  that  he  must  nave  settled 
at  Athens  before  B.  c.  473.  (Clinton,  Fast.  He/l. 
a.  ann.  443.)  He  left  three  sons  —  Polemarchua, 
Lysias,  and  Euthydemus, 

2.  An  eminent  Athenian  orator  and  dema- 
gogue of  the  Colvttean  demus.  who  flourished 
at  and  after  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  in 
effecting  whose  overthrow  he  appear*  to  have 
borne  a  lending  part.  He  is  placed  by  Clinton  at 
B.  c  402,  on  the  authority  of  Deinarchus  (e.  De- 
tnrnlh.  p.  100.  4,  ed.  Steph.,  compare  p.  95.  7-8.) 
This  date  is  confirmed  by  Demosthenes,  who 
mentions  him  in  connexion  with  Callibtratus, 
Aristophon  the  Azenian,  and  Thnuybulus.  (De 
Curon.  p.  301.)  He  is  summoned  by  Andocides 
to  plead  tor  him  at  the  end  of  the  oration  De 
Mt/steriis.  (b.  c  400.)  He  flourished  at  least 
thirty  years  longer.  Aeschines  (who  calls  him 
6  voAoidf  ixttvos  6  Zok£v  Sq^tornrwraTor  7<>o- 
v4rcu)  relates,  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  opposed  to  Aristophon  the  Azenian,  the  latter 
boasted  that  he  had  been  acquitted  seventy-five 
times  of  accusations  against  his  public  conduct,  but 
Cephalus  replied,  that  during  his  long  public  life 
he  had  never  been  accused,  (e.  Ctaiph.  p.  81.  39, 
ed.  Steph. ;  see  the  answer  of  Dem.  ds  Citron,  pp. 
310-11.)  He  had  a  daughter  named  Oca,  who 
was  married  to  Cherops.  (Suid.  «.  r.  ;  Harpocrat 
f.  r.  O'^tv.)  TzcUes  (ChiL  vi.  /fist.  34)  con- 
founds this  Cephalus  with  the  father  of  Lysias.  In 
spite  of  the  coincidence  on  the  point  of  never  having 
been  accused,  they  must  have  been  different  per- 
sons At  least  if  the  date  given  above  for  the  death 
of  Lysias's  father  be  correct 

*  The  Cephalus  who  is  one  of  the  speakers  in 
the  I'armmutM  of  Plato,  was  a  different  person,  a 
native  of  CUuoincaao.    (Plat  Farm.  p.  1 26.) 
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The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  asserts,  that  the 
Cephalus  whom  the  poet  mentions  (Ecrlrs.  248)  as 
a  scurrilous  and  low-born  demagogue,  but  powerful 
in  the  Ecclesia,  was  not  the  same  person  as  the 
orator  mentioned  by  Demosthenes.  This  is  per- 
haps a  mistake,  into  which  the  Scholiast  was  led 
by  the  high  respect  with  which  Cephalus  is  referred 
to  by  Demosthenes,  as  well  as  by  Aeschines  and 
Deinarchus.  The  attacks  of  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  are  no  certain  evidence  of  a 
worth  leanness. 

Accotding  to  Snidas  (».  e.),  Cephalus  was  the 
first  orator  who  composed  wpooifua  and  cviAotoi. 
A  small  fragment  from  him  is  preserved  in  the 
Etyinologicon  Magnum  (*.  e.  'Evtruda).  Athe- 
naeus  (xiiL  p.  592,  c.)  states,  that  he  wrote  an 
ijKtifuo*  on  the  celebrated  courtezan  Lagis  (or 
Lais),  the  mistress  of  Lysias.  Kuhnken  {Hist. 
Crii.  Orat.  (irate.  §  5)  supposes  that  the  writer 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus  was  a  different  person 
from  the  orator,  but  his  only  reason  for  this  opinion 
is  that  such  an  iymifuow  is  unworthy  of  a  distin- 
guished orator.  [P.  S.J 

CEPHEUS  (Kv4»is).  1.  A  son  of  Belus  and 
husband  of  Cassiepeia,  was  king  of  Ethiopia  and 
father  of  Andromeda.  (Apollod.  iL  1.  §  4,  4.  §  3f 
Herod,  rii.  61  ;  Tac.  //«/.  v.  2.) 

2.  A  son  of  Aleus  and  Neaera  or  Cleobule,  and 
an  Argonaut  from  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  of  which  he 
was  king.  He  had  twenty  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters and  nearly  all  of  his  sons  perished  in  an  ex- 
pedition which  they  had  undertaken  with  Heracles. 
The  town  of  Caphyae  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  him.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16,  ii.  7* 
§  3,  iii.  9.  §  1  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  161 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  14  ;  Paus.  viii.  8.  §  3,  23.  §  3.) 

3.  One  of  the  Calydonian  hunters.  (Apollod. 
L  8.  v  2.)  IL.  S.J 

CEPH  ISO DO'RUS  (Ki*a<»«poi).  1.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  gained  a 
priie  "b.  c.  402.  (Lysias  A«^po8.  p.  162.  2,  ed. 
Steph. ;  Suidas  *.  v. ;  Eudoc  p.  270.)  This  date 
is  confirmed  by  the  title  of  one  of  his  comedies, 
'AvTiAalr,  which  evidently  refers  to  the  celebrated 
courtesan  La'/a ;  and  also  by  his  being  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Cratinus  Aristophanes  Callias, 
Diocles  Eupolis  and  Hermippus.  The  following 
■n  the  known  titles  of  his  plays :  'AmAoff,  'Afux- 
for«,  Tpo^tiyios^tt.  A  few  f ragmen U  of  them 
are  preserved  by  Photius  and  Suidas  («.  v.  *Ow 
Cctoi),  by  Pollux  (vi.  173,  vii.  40,  87),  and  by 
Athenaeus.  (iii.  p.  119,  d.,  viii.  p.  345,  f.,  xi.  p. 
439,  a.,  xii.  p.  553,  tu,  xiv.  p.  629,  d.,  xv.  p.  667, 
d.,  p.  689,  f.,  p.  701,  b.) 

2.  An  Athenian  orator,  a  most  eminent  dis- 
ciple of  Isocrates  wrote  an  apology  for  Isocrates 
against  Aristotle.  The  work  against  Aristotle  was 
in  four  books  under  the  title  of  oi  *p6t  'Apurro- 
ri\j)  atrri^patpai.  (Dionys.  Ep.  ad  Amu*,  p.  120 
32,  Sylb. ;  /«oc.  p.  102.  17  ;  Isaeus,  p.  111.  37  ; 
Dem.  p.  120.  31  ;  Athen.  ii.  p.  60,  e.,  iiL  p.  122, 
b.,  viii.  p.  359,  c)  He  also  attacked  Plato.  (Dio- 
nys. Ep.  ad  Fomp.  p.  127.  3,  Sylb.) 

A  writer  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristotle  {EUt.  Nicom.  iii.  8)  as  the 
author  of  a  history  of  the  Sacred  War.  As  the 
disciples  of  Isocrates  paid  much  attention  to  his- 
torical composition,  Ruhnken  conjectures  that  the 
orator  and  the  historian  were  the  same  person.  (//i*t 
Crii.  Orat.  Grarc.  §  38.)  There  is  a  Cephisodorus 
a  Thcbuu.  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xii.  p.  54»,e  ) 
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ts  an  historian.  It  ia  possible  that  he  may  be  the 
lame  person.  If  to,  we  most  suppose  that  Cephi- 
sodorus  was  a  native  of  Thebes,  and  settled  at 
Athens  as  a  niroucos:  but  this  is  mere  conjec- 
ture. [P.  S.J 

CEPHISODO'RUS,  an  illustrious  painter  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (xxxv.  9.  a.  3<J.  §  1 ),  together  with 
Airlaophon,  Phrylus,  and  Evenor,  the  father  of 
Parrhasiua,  under  the  90th  Olympiad  (a  c.  420), 
at  which  date,  the  end  of  the  Archidamian  war, 
Pliny's  authorities  made  a  stop  and  enumerated 
the  distinguished  men  of  the  age.  (Heyne,  Antiq. 
Avfo'dtze,  i.  p.  220.)  At  least,  this  reason  for  the 
date  of  Pliny  seems  more  probable  than  the  vic- 
tories of  Alcibiades  in  the  Olympian  and  other 
games  which  were  celebrated  by  Aglaophon. 
( Ar.i.AOi'HON ;  and  Bjttiger,  Arck'ddogie  der 
Malerri,  p.  269.)  [L.  U.] 

CKPIlISO'DOTUS(Kn^«oTof).  1.  One  of 
the  three  additional  generals  who,  in  a  c.  40.% 
were  joined  by  the  Athenians  in  command  with 
Conon,  Adeimantus,  and  Philocles.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Aegospotami,  and  put  to 
death.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  1.  §§  1«,  30,  &.c.) 

2.  An  Athenian  general  and  orator,  who  was  sent 
with  Calling,  Autocles,  and  others  ( a  c.  37 1 )  to  ne- 
gotiate peace  with  Sparta.  (Xen.  HM.  vi.  3.  <S  2.) 
Again,  in  a  c  369,  when  the  Spartan  ambassadors 
had  come  to  Athens  to  settle  the  terms  of  the 
desired  alliance  between  the  suites,  and  the  Athe- 
nian council  had  proposed  that  the  land-forces  of 
the  confederacy  should  be  under  the  command  of 
Sparta,  and  the  navy  under  that  of  Athens,  Cephi- 
sodotus persuaded  the  assembly  to  reject  the  pro- 
posal, on  the  ground  that,  while  Athenian  citizens 
would  have  to  serve  under  Spartan  generals,  few 
but  Helots  (who  principally  manned  the  bhips) 
would  be  subject  to  Athenian  control.  Another 
arrangement  was  then  adopted,  by  which  the  com- 
mand of  the  entire  force  was  to  be  held  by  each 
suite  alternately  for  five  days.  (Xen.  JfrU.  vii.  1. 
§§  12 — 14.)  It  seems  to*  have  been  about  a  c. 
359  that  he  was  sent  out  with  a  squadron  to  the  < 
Hellespont,  where  the  Athenians  hoped  that  the 
Euboean  adventurer,  Charidemus,  the  friend  of 
Cephisodotus,  would,  according  to  his  promise 
made  through  the  latter,  co-operate  with  him  in 
re-annexing  the  Chersonesus  to  their  dominion. 
But  Charidemus  turned  his  arms  against  them, 
and  marched  in  particular  to  the  relief  of  Alopecon- 
ncsus,  a  town  on  the  south-east  of  the  Chersonese, 
of  which  Cephisodotus  had  been  ordered  to  make 
himself  master  under  the  pretext  of  dislodging  a 
band  of  pirates  who  had  taken  refuge  there.  Un- 
able to  cope  with  Charidemus,  he  entered  into  a 
compromise  by  which  the  place  was  indeed  yielded 
to  Athens,  but  on  terms  so  disadvantageous  that 
he  was  recalled  from  his  command  and  brought  to 
trial  for  his  life.  By  a  majority  of  only  three  votes 
he  escaped  sentence  of  death,  but  was  condemned 
to  a  fine  of  five  talents.  (Dem.  c.  Aristovr.  pp. 
670 — 676  ;  Suid.  $.  v.  Kiytpurdioros.)  This  was 
perhaps  the  Cephisodotus  who,  in  a  c.  355,  joined 
Aristophon  the  Azenian  and  others  in  defending 
the  law  of  Leptines  against  Demosthenes,  and  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  speech  of  the  latter  at  inferior 
to  none  in  eloquence.  (Dem.  a  p.  501,  &c ; 
rump.  Ruhnk.  Hut.  Crit.  Ortit.  (Sr.  p.  141.)  Aris- 
totle speaks  of  him  (/ihct.  iii.  10)  as  an  opponent  of 
('hares  when  the  latter  hud  to  undergo  his  <J0vit) 
after  the  Oljnthian  war,  a  t.  347.        [E.  E.] 
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CEPHISO'DOTUS.  1.  A  celebrated  Athe- 
nian sculptor,  whose  sister  was  the  first  wife  of 
Phocion.  (Plut.  Phoc.  19.)  He  is  assigned  by 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  $  1)  to  the  1 02nd  Olympiad 
(a  c.  372),  an  epoch  chosen  probably  by  his  autho- 
rities because  the  general  peace  recommended  by  the 
Persian  king  was  then  adopted  by  all  the  Greek 
states  except  Thebes,  which  began  to  aspire  to  the 
first  station  in  Greece.  (Heyne,  Atttio.  Auf*.  u 
p.  208.)  Cephisodotus  belonged  to  that  younger 
school  of  Attic  artists,  who  had  abandoned  the  stern 
and  majestic  beauty  of  Phidias  and  adopted  a  more 
animated  and  graceful  style.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  a  younger  Cephisodotus,  whom 
Sillig  (p.  144),  without  the  slightest  reason,  con- 
siders to  have  been  more  celebrated.  But  some 
works  are  expressly  ascribed  to  the  elder,  others 
are  probably  his,  and  all  prove  him  to  have  been 
a  worthy  contemporary  of  Praxiteles.  Most  of  his 
works  which  are  known  to  us  were  occasioned  by 
public  events,  or  at  least  dedicated  in  temples.  Thia 
was  the  case  with  a  group  which,  in  company  with 
Xenophon  of  Athens,  he  executed  in  Penteliau 
marble  for  the  temple  of  Zeus  Soter  at  Megalopo- 
lis, consisting  of  a  sitting  statue  of  Zeus  Soter,  with 
Artemis  Sotcira  on  one  side  and  the  town  of 
Megalopolis  on  the  other.  (Pans.  viii.  30.  §  5.) 
Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  would  erect  a  temple  to  the  preserver  of  their 
new-built  city  immediately  after  its  foundation, 
Cephisodotus  most  likely  finished  his  work  not 
long  after  01.  102.  2.  (a  c.  371.)  It  seems 
that  at  the  Bamo  time,  after  the  congress  of  Sparta, 
ac.  371,  he  executed  for  the  Athenians  a  statue 
of  Peace,  holding  Plutus  the  god  of  riches  in 
her  arms.  (Paus.  i.  8.  §  2,  ix.  16.  §  2.)  We 
ascribe  this  work  to  the  elder  Cephisodotus,  al- 
though a  statue  of  Enyo  is  mentioned  as  a  work  of 
Praxiteles'  sons,  because  after  OL  120  we  know  of 
no  peace  which  the  Athenians  might  boast  of,  and 
because  in  the  latter  passage  Pausanias  speaks  of 
the  plan  of  Cephisodotus  as  equally  good  with 
the  work  of  his  contemporary  and  companion 
Xenophon,  which  in  the  younger  Cephisodotus 
would  have  been  only  an  imiution.  The  most 
numerous  group  of  his  workmanship  were  the  nine 
Muses  on  mount  Helicon,  and  three  of  another 
group  there,  completed  by  Strongylion  and  Olym- 
pioslhenes.  (Paus.  ix.  30.  §  1.)  They  were  pro- 
bably the  works  of  the  elder  artist,  because 
Strongylion  seems  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Praxiteles  not  of  his  sons.  (Comp.  Sillig.  p.  432.) 

Pliny  mentions  two  other  statues  of  Cephiso- 
dotus (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  27 ),  one  a  Mercury  nursing 
the  infant  Bacchus,  that  is  to  say,  holding  him  in 
his  arms  in  order  to  entrust  him  to  the  care  of  the 
Nymphs,  a  subject  also  known  by  Praxiteles' 
statue  (Paus.  ix.  39.  §  3),  and  by  some  basso- 
relievos,  and  an  unknown  orator  lifting  his  hand, 
which  attitude  of  Hermes  Logeos  was  adopted  by 
his  successors,  for  instance  in  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Cleomencs  in  the  Louvre,  and  in  a  colossus  at 
Vienna.  (Meyer's  Note  to  Winckelmann,  vii.  2, 
26.)  It  is  probable  that  the  admirable  statue  of 
Athena  and  the  altar  of  Zeus  Soter  in  the  Peiraeeus 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  14)  —  perhaps  the  same 
which  Demosthenes  decorated  after  his  return  from 
exile,  a  c.  323  (Plut.  Dem.  c  27,  ViL  X  OmL 
p.  846,  d.) — were  likewise  his  works,  because  they 
must  have  been  erected  soon  nfter  the  restoration 
of  the  Peiraeeus  by  Conon,  a  u  393. 
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2.  The  younger  Cephisodotus.  likewise  of 
Athens,  a  son  of  the  great  Praxiteles,  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  §  19)  with  five  other  sculptors 
in  bronze  under  the  120th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  300), 
probably  because  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  B.  c.  301, 
gave  to  the  chronographers  a  convenient  pause  to 
enumerate  the  artists  of  distinction  then  alive ;  it 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  find 
Cephisodotus  engaged  before  and  probably  after 
that  time.  Heir  to  the  art  of  his  father  (Plin. 
xxxvi.  4.  §  6),  and  therefore  always  a  sculptor  in 
bronze  and  marble,  never,  as  Sillig  (p.  144  >  states, 
a  painter,  he  was  at  first  employed,  together  with 
his  brother  Timarchus,  at  Athens  and  Thebes  in 
some  works  of  importance.  First,  they  executed 
wooden  statues  of  the  orator  and  statesman  Ly- 
curgus  (who  died  B  c,  323),  and  of  his  three  sons, 
Abron,  Lycurgus,  and  Lycophron,  which  were 
probably  ordered  by  the  family  of  the  Butadae, 
and  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Rrechthcns  on  the 
Acropolis,  as  well  as  the  pictures  on  the  walls  placed 
there  by  Abron.  (Paus.  i.  26.  §  6 ;  Plut  ViL 
X  Orai.  p.  843.)  Sillig  confounds  by  a  strange 
mistake  the  picture  of  Isincnias  with  the  statues  of 
Praxiteles'  sons  {v'tva^  and  tU6vti  (uAivoi).  The 
marble  basement  of  one  of  these  statues  has  been 
discovered  lately  on  the  Acropolis,  together  with 
another  pedestal  dedicated  by  Cephisodotus  and 
Timarchus  to  their  uncle  Theoxeuides.  (Ross, 
Kututb/att,  1840,  No.  12.)  It  is  very  likely  that 
the  artists  performed  their  task  so  well,  that  the 
people,  when  they  ordered  a  bronze  statue  to  be 
erected  to  their  benefactor,  B.  c.  307  (Psephisra. 
ap  riut.  I.  e.  p.  8.52 ;  Paus.  i.  8.  §  2),  committed 
it  to  them.  The  vicinity  at  least  of  the  temple  of 
Mars,  where  the  sons  of  Praxiteles  had  wrought  a 
statue  of  Enyo  (Paus.  /.  c  §  5),  supports  this  sup- 
position. Another  work  which,  they  executed  in 
common  was  the  altar  of  the  Qui  mean  Dionysus  at 
Thebes  (Paus.  ix.  12.  §  3 :  fatftAv  is  the  genuine 
reading,  not  the  vulgate  k£6(iqv\  probably  erected 
soon  after  the  restoration  of  Thebes  by  Cassandcr, 
B.  c.  315,  in  which  the  Athenians  heartily  con- 
curred. This  is  the  but  work  in  which  both 
artists  are  named. 

The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Cephisodotus 
is  quite  unknown.  Whether  he  remained  at 
Athens  or  left  the  town  after  B.  c  303  in  its 
disasters,  for  the  brilliant  courts  of  the  succes- 
sors of  Alexander,  or  whether,  for  instance,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  Pliny  (xxxvi.  4.  §  6),  he 
was  employed  at  Pergamus,  cannot  lie  decided. 
It  would  seem,  on  account  of  Myros's  portrait, 
that  he  had  been  at  Alexandria  at  any  rate.  Of 
bis  statues  of  divinities  four — Latona,  Diana,  Aes- 
culapius, and  Venus,  were  admired  at  Rome  in 
various  buildings.  (Plin.  /.  c.)  Cephisodotus  was 
also  distinguished  in  portrait-sculpture,  especially 
of  philosophers  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  27),  under 
which  general  term  Pliny  comprises  perhaps  all 
literary  people.  According  to  the  common  opinion 
of  antiquarians  (Sillig.  /.  c. ;  Meyer,  Note  to 
Winckelmann,  L  e. ;  Hirt,  Getchiekte  der  bUdendeu 
KUmtf,  p.  220),  he  portrayed  likewise  courtezans, 
for  which  they  quote  Tatian  {advert.  Graeeot,  c 
52,  p.  114,  ed.  Worth.),  and  think  probably  of 
the  well-known  similar  works  of  Praxiteles.  Rut 
Tatian  in  that  chapter  does  not  speak  of  courtezans, 
but  of  poets  and  poetesses,  whose  endeavours  were 
i'f  no  use  to  mankind  ;  it  is  only  in  c.  53  that  he 
speaks  of  dissipated  mon  and  women,  and  in  c.  55 


of  all  these  idle  people  together.  In  Ld  the  twt 
ladies  whom  Cephisodotus  is  there  stated  to  have 
represented,  are  very  well  known  to  us  as  poetesses, 
— Myro  or  Moero  of  Byzantium,  mother  of  the 
tragic  poet  Homer  (who  flourished  B.  c.  284  ;  see 
Suidaa,  *.  r.  "O/tnpot),  and  Anyte.  (Anvtb.] 

All  the  works  of  Cephisodotus  are  lost.  Ona 
only,  but  one  of  the  noblest,  the  Symplegma, 
praised  by  Pliny  (xxxvi.  4.  §  6)  and  visible  at  las 
time  at  Pergamus,  is  considered  by  many  anti- 
quarians as  still  in  existence  in  an  imitation 
only,  but  a  very  good  one,  the  celebrated  group 
of  two  wrestling  youths  at  Florence.  (Gall,  di 
Firenze  Status,  iii.  taw.  121,  122.)  Winckelmann 
seems  to  have  changed  his  mind  about  its  meaning, 
for  in  one  place  (GmcA.  d.  Kunst,  ix.  2.  28)  he 
refers  it  to  the  group  of  Niohe  with  which  it  was 
found,  and  in  another  (ix.  3.  §  19)  he  takes  it  to  be 
a  work  either  of  Cephisodotus  or  of  Heliodoms ; 
and  to  the  former  artist  it  is  ascribed  by  Maffei. 
(Colledan.  Statuar.  Antu{.  tab.  29,  p.  31  ;  Meyer, 
in  his  Note  to  Winckelmann,  Getek,  der  tilt  leu  Jen 
Kuwte,  vol.  i.  pp.  138,  304;  Miiller,  Ilundb.  d. 
Arckdol.  §  126.  4,  §  423.  4,  JMnkmaler  der  alien 
Kunsl,  Heft,  iii.  149.)  Now  this  opinion  is  cer- 
tainly more  probable  than  the  strange  idea  of 
Hirt  {Getek.  d.  bildend.  Kunste  b.  d.  A I  ten.  p.  187), 
that  wc  see  in  the  Florentine  work  an  imitation  of 
the  wrestlers  of  Daedalus  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  § 
15),  which  were  no  group  at  all,  but  two  isolated 
athletes.  But  still  it  is  very  far  from  being  true. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Florentine  statues  do 
not  belong  to  the  Niobida,  although  Wagner,  in 
his  able  article  respecting  these  roaster-work* 
{Kunttblali,  1830,  No. 55),  has  tried  to  revive  that 
old  error  of  Winckelmann,  and  Krause  {GymnaMik 
der  Hellene*,  vol.  i.  pp.  414,  540)  admits  it  as 
possible.  (Conip.  Welcker,  RAein  Museum,  1836, 
p.  2G4.)  But  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  work  of  Cephisodotus,  because  Pliny's  words 
point  to  a  very  different  representation.  He  speaks 
of  44  digitis  verius  corpori,  quam  mannori  impres- 
sis,"  and  in  the  group  of  Florence  there  is  no  im- 
pression of  fingers  at  all.  This  reason  is  advanced 
also  by  Zannoui  {Gall,  di  Firenze,  iii.  p.  108, 
Ac),  who,  although  he  denies  that  Cephisodotus 
invented  the  group,  persists  in  considering  it  as 
a  combat  between  two  athletes.  The  M  alteram 
in  tcrris  symplegma  nobile"  (Plin.  xxxvi.  4.  § 
10)  by  Heliodoms  shewed  u  Pana  et  Olympum 
Iuctnntes."  Now  as  there  were  but  two  famous 
symplegmata,  one  of  which  was  certainly  of  an 
amorous  description,  that  of  Cephisodotus  could  not 
be  a  different  one,  but  represented  an  amorous  strife 
of  two  individuals.  To  this  kind  there  belongs  a 
group  which  is  shewn  by  its  frequent  repetitious  to 
nave  been  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  ancient 
art,  nnmely,  the  beautiful  though  indecent  contest 
of  an  old  Satyr  and  a  Hermaphrodite,  of  which 
two  fine  copies  are  in  the  Dresden  museum,  the 
print  and  description  of  which  is  contained  in 
Bottiger's  ArthaUxjie  und  Kunst  (p.  165,  Ac). 
This  seems  to  be  the  work  of  our  artist,  where  the 
position  of  the  hands  in  particular  agrees  perfectly 
with  Pliny's  description.  [L.  U.l 

CEPHI'SOPHON  {Kvptaofo*),  a  friend  of 
Euripides,  is  said  not  only  to  have  been  the  chief 
actor  in  his  dramas,  but  also  to  have  aided  him 
with  his  advice  in  the  composition  of  them.  ^  Aria* 
toph.  Han.  942,  1404,  1448,  with  the  Scholia.) 
Traditionary  scandal  accuses  him  of  an  intrigue 
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with  one  of  the  wives  of  Euripides,  whose  enmity 
to  the  sex  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  this 
mi  use.  But  the  story  is  more  than  suspicions  from 
ihe  absence  of  any  mention  of  it  in  Aristophanes, 
unless,  indeed,  as  some  have  thought,  it  be  alluded 
to  in  the  Frogt  (1044).  We  can  hardly  suppose, 
however,  that  the  comic  poet  would  have  denied 
himself  the  pleasure  of  a  more  distinct  notice  of 
the  tale,  had  it  been  really  true,  especially  in  the 
ThfsmnphariaxHtae  and  the  Frog*.  (Comp.  Har- 
tung,  Eurip.  rrstilhtui,  j.  p.  164,  &c,  and  the  pas- 
sages there  referred  to.)  [E.  E.] 

CEPHISSUS  (KT»^«r<r<JtX  the  divinity  of  the 
river  Ophissus,  is  described  as  a  son  of  Pontus 
and  Thalnssn,  and  the  father  of  Diogeneia  and 
Narcissus  who  is  therefore  called  Crpkisiut.  (Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  Pracf. ;  ApoH°«-  ««•  5.  $  1  ;  Ov.  Met. 
iii.  343,  Ac)  He  had  an  altar  in  common  with 
Pan,  the  Nymphs,  and  Achelous,  in  the  trmple  of 
Amphiarans  near  Oropns.  (Paus.  i.  34.  $  2.)  [L.S.] 

CEPHREN  (K*tyrrjv)  *•  tne  nnme,  according 
to  Diodorus  of  the  Egyptian  king  whom  Herodotus 
calls  Chephren.  He  was  the  brother  and  successor 
of  Cheops,  whose  example  of  tyranny  he  followed, 
and  built  the  second  pyramid,  smaller  than  that  of 
Cheops,  by  the  compulsory  labour  of  his  subjects. 
His  reign  is  said  to  have  lasted  56  years.  The 
pyrami  ds,  as  Diodorus  telU  us,  were  meant  for  the 
tombs  of  the  royal  builders  ;  but  the  people,  groan- 
ing under  their  yoke,  threatened  to  tear  up  the 
bodies,  and  therefore  both  the  kings  successively 
desired  their  friends  to  bury  them  elsewhere  in 
an  unmarked  grave.  In  Herodotus  it  is  said  that 
the  Egyptians  so  hated  the  memory  of  these 
brothers,  that  they  called  the  pyramids,  not  by 
their  names  but  by  that  of  Philition,  a  shepherd 
who  at  that  time  fed  his  flocks  nenr  the  place. 
We  are  told  by  Diodorus  that,  according  to  some 
accounts,  Chembes  (the  Cheops  of  Herodotus)  was 
succeeded  by  his  mm  Chabryis,  which  name  is  per- 
haps only  another  form  of  Cephrcn.  In  the  letter 
in  which  Synesius,  bishop  of  the  African  Ptolemais, 
announces  to  his  brother  bishops  his  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  Andronicus,  the  president 
of  Libya,  Cephren  is  classed,  as  an  instance  of  an 
atrocious  tyrant,  with  Phalaris  and  Sennacherib. 
(Herod  ii.  127,  128;  Diod.  L  64;  Synes.  Eput. 
58.)  [E.  E.J 

CER  (Kijp),  the  personified  necessity  of  death 
(Krfp  or  Kty«f  bavdroio).  The  passages  in  the 
Homeric  poems  in  which  the  Ki$p  or  Kty><*  appear 
as  real  personifications,  are  not  rery  numerous  (  //. 
ii.  302,  iii.  454,  xviii.  535),  and  in  most  cases  the 
word  may  be  taken  as  a  common  noun.  The 
plural  form  seems  to  allude  to  the  various  modes  of 
dying  which  Homer  (//.  xii.  326)  pronounces  to 
be  nvptu,  nnd  may  be  a  natural,  sudden,  or  violent 
death.  {(Jd.  xi.  171,  Ac,  398,  4c.)  The  Krjpn 
are  described  as  formidable,  dark,  and  hateful, 
because  they  carry  off  men  to  the  jovless  house  of 
Hade*  (//.  ii.,859,  iii.  454  ;  f //.'iii.  410,  xiv. 
21)7.)  The  Kty>«t,  although  no  living  being  can 
escape  them,  hare  yet  no  absolute  power  over  the 
life  of  men  :  they  are  under  Zeus  and  the  gods, 
who  can  stop  them  in  their  course  or  hurry  them 
on.  (//.  xii.  402,  xviii.  1 15,  iv.  1 1  ;  Od.  xi.  397.; 
Even  mortals  themselves  may  for  a  time  previjt 
their  attaining  their  object,  or  delay  it  by  flight 
and  the  like.  (//.  iii.  32,  xvi.  47.)  During  a 
battle  the  Kijpii  wander  about  with  Erit  tnd  C'y- 
dounm'in  bloody  garments,  quarrelling  about  the 
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wonnded  and  the  dead,  and  dragging  them  away 
by  the  feet  (IL  xviii.  535,  Ac.)  According  to  He- 
siod, with  whom  the  K»jp«i  assume  a  more  definite 
form,  they  are  the  daughters  of  Nyx  and  sisters  of 
the  Moerae,  and  punish  men  for  their  Crimea. 
{Tkecg.  21 1,  217  ;  Paus.  y.  19.  $  1.)  Their  fear- 
ful appearance  in  battle  is  described  by  Hesiod. 
(Sent.  Here.  249,  Ac.)  They  are  mentioned  by 
later  writers  together  with  the  Erinnyes  as  the 
goddesses  who  avenge  the  crimes  of  men.  (Aesch. 
Sept.  1055;  comp.  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1665,  Ac.) 
Epidemic  diseases  arc  sometimes  personified  as 
Ktfy>«f.  (Orph.  Hymn.  xiii.  12,  Ixn.  4,  LUh.  n». 
6  j  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  847.)  [I*  S.1 

CERAMEUS,  THEO'PHANES  (&<Kf>&vt 
K«pa/t«t(s),  archbishop  of  Tauromenium  in  Sicily 
during  the  reign  of  Roger  (a.  d.  1 1 29 — 1 1 52),  was 
a  native  of  this  town  or  of  a  place  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  He  wrote  in  Greek  a  great  number  of 
homilies,  which  arc  said  to  be  superior  to  the 
majority  of  similar  productions  of  his  age.  Sixty- 
two  of  these  homilies  were  published  by  Frnnciwiis 
Scorsns  at  Paris,  1644,  fol.,  with  a  Latin  ver»i»n 
and  notes.  There  are  still  many  more  extant  in 
manuscript.    (Fabric.  UAl.  (Iraec  xi.  p.  2011,  Ac) 

CE'RBERUS(K/p4?«po0*  the  many- headed  dog 
that  guarded  the  entrance  of  Hades,  is  mentioned 
as  early  as  the  Homeric  poems,  but  simply  as  **  the 
dog,"  and  without  the  name  of  Cerberus.  (//.  viii. 
368,  (hi.  xi.  623.)  Hesiod,  who  is  the  first  that 
gives  his  name  and  origin,  calls  him  (Tlieog  311) 
fifty-headed  and  a  son  of  Typhaon  and  Echidna, 
Later  writers  describe  him  as  a  monster  with  only 
three  heads,  with  the  tail  of  a  serpent  and  a  mano 
consisting  of  the  heads  of  various  snakes.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  5.  §  12;  Eurip.  //em  fur.  24,  611;  Virg. 
A  en.  vi.  417;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  449.)  Some  poets 
again  call  him  many-headed  or  hundred-headed. 
(Horat.  Carm.  ii.  13.  34  ;  TzeU.  ad  LycopA.  678 ; 
Senec.  //err.  fur.  784.)  The  place  where  Cerberus 
kept  watch  was  according  to  some  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Acheron,  and  according  to  others  at  the 
gates  of  Hades  '"to  which  he  admitted  the  shades 
hut  never  let  them  out  again.  [L.  S.] 

CE'RCIDAS  (Ktp*-i*a*).  1.  A  poet,  philonr. 
pher,  and  legislator  for  his  native  city,  Megalopolis. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Diogenes,  whose  death  he  re- 
corded in  son.  i  Melinmbic  lines.  (Diig.  Laert.  vi. 
76.)  He  is  mentioned  nnd  cited  by  Athcnaeus 
(viii.  p.  347,  e  xii.  554,  d.)  and  Stobaens  (iv. 
43,  lviii.  10).  At  his  death  he  ordered  the  tir&t 
and  second  booki  of  the  Iliad  to  be  buried  with 
him.  (Ptol.  Hephaest.  ap.  Hkot.  Cod.  190,  p.  151, 
a.,  14,  ed.  Ilekker.)  Aelian  ( V.  //.  xiii.  20)  re- 
lates that  Ccrcidas  died  expressing  his  hope  of  being 
with  Pythagoras  of  the  philosophers  Hecatacus  of 
the  historians  Olympus  of  the  musicians  and 
Homer  of  the  poets,  which  clearly  implies  that  he 
himself  cultivated  these  four  sciences.  He  appears 
to  be  tuc  same  person  as  C»rcidas  the  Arcadian, 
who  ii  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  among  those 
Greeks  who,  by  their  cowardice  and  corruption, 
enslaved  their  states  to  Philip,  (I  to  Cortm.  p.  324 ; 
we  the  reply  of  Polybius  to  this  accusation,  xvii. 
14.) 

2.  A  Megtilopolitan,  who  was  employed  by 
Aratus  in  an  embassy  to  Antigonus  Doson  to  treat 
of  an  alliance,  B.  c  224.  He  returned  home  after 
he  had  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  he  afterwards 
commanded  a  thousand  Megnli>politans  in  the  army 
which  Antigonus  led  into  taconia,  B.  c.  222.  (Polvb. 
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ii.  48 — 50.  6.5.)  He  may  bare  been  a  descen- 
dant of  the  preceding,  but  on  this  point  we  have 
no  information.  [P.  S.] 

CERCO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  plebeian 
Lutatia  gen*. 

1.  Q.  Lutatid8  C.  r.  C  n.  Ckrco,  consul  with 
A.  Manlius  Torqnatns  Aniens,  B.C.  241,  in  which 
year  the  first  Punic  war  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  victory  of  C.  Lutatius  Catulus  at  the  Aegates. 
Cerco  is  called  by  Zonaras  (viii.  17)  the  brother  of 
Catulus,  which  statement  is  confirmed  by  the 
Capitoline  Fasti,  in  which  both  are  described  as 
C.f.  C.  n.  Zonaras  also  says,  that  Cerco  was  sent 
into  Sicily  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  island  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Catulus.  After 
peace  had  been  concluded  with  Carthage,  the  Fa- 
lisri  or  people  of  Kalcrii.  for  some  reason  which  is 
unknown,  rose  against  the  Romans :  both  consuls 
were  sent  against  them,  and  the  war  was  finished 
by  the  conquest  of  the  infatuated  people  within 
six  days.  Half  of  their  domain  land  was  taken 
from  them  and  their  town  destroyed.  For  this 
success,  Cerco  as  well  as  his  colleague  obtained  a 
triumph.  (Liv.  xxx.  44,  Ejnt.  19;  Eutrop.  ii. 
28;  Ores,  ir.  11;  Polyb.  L  65;  Zonar.  viii.  18.) 
Cerco  was  censor  in  236  with  L.  Cornelius  Len- 
tulus,  and  died  in  this  magistracy.    (Fast.  Capit.) 

2.  Cn.  Lutatius  Cb-rco,  one  of  the  five  ambas- 
sadors sent  to  Alexandria,  B.  c.  173.  (Liv.xlii.  6.) 

The  annexed  coin  of  the  Lutatia  gens  contains 
on  the  obverse  the  name  Cbrco  with  the  head  of 
Pnllas,  and  on  the  reverse  Q.  Lutati,  with  a  ship 
enclosed  within  a  wreath  made  of  oak-leaves. 


The  reverse  probably  refers  to  the  victory  of  C. 
Lutatius  Catulus  which  would  of  course  be  re- 
garded by  the  Cercones  as  well  as  the  Catuli  as 
conferring  honour  upon  their  gens.  (Eckhel,  v. 
p.  240.) 

CEUCO'PES  {Kiptmwn),  droll  and  thievish 
gnomes  who  play  a  part  in  the  story  of  Heracles. 
Their  number  is  commonly  stated  to  have  been 
two,  but  their  names  are  not  the  same  in  all  ac- 
count*.— either  Olus  and  Eurybatus,  Sillns  and 
Triballus,  Passalus  and  Aclemon,  Andulus  and 
Atlautus,  or  Candulus  and  Atlas.  (Suidas,  s.  vv. ; 
Schol.  ad  Lucian.  Alex.  4 ;  Ttetx.  CkiL  v.  75.) 
Diodorus  (iv.  31 ),  however,  speaks  of  a  greater 
number  of  Cerco  pes.  They  are  called  sons  of 
Theia,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus ;  they  annoyed  and 
robbed  Heracles  in  his  sleep,  but  they  were  taken 
prisoners  by  him,  and  either  given  to  Omphale,  or 
killed,  or  set  free  again.  (TseU.  ad  Lymph.  91.) 
The  place  in  which  they  seem  to  have  made  their 
first  appearance,  was  Thermopylae  (Herod.  viL 
216),  but  the  comic  poem  KlfHnvrss,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Homer,  probably  placed  them  at  Oe- 
chalia  in  Euboea,  whereas  others  transferred  them 
to  Lydia  (Suid.  $.  v.  Edpitarrof),  or  the  islands 
called  Pithecusae,  which  derived  their  name  from 
the  Cercopcs  who  were  changed  into  monkeys  by 
Z*»us  for  having  cunningly  deceived  him.  (Ov.  Met. 
xiv.  90,  &c;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7  ;  compare  M'uller, 
Dor.  n.  13.  |  10  ;  Uullmann,  DcCyctop.eiCercup. 


CEREALlS. 

1824  \  Rigler,  De  //erode  tt  Ctrtapi  Cologne, 
1825,  &c.  4to.)  [L.  S.] 

CERCOPS  (K/fM«4).  1.  One  of  the  oldest 
Orphic  poets,  called  a  Pythagorean  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  (&rom.  i.  p.  333,  ed.  Paris,  1629)  and 
Cicero  (de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  38),  was  said  by  Epigrm-s 
of  Alexandria  to  hove  been  the  author  of  an  Orphic 
epic  poem  entitled  14  the  Descent  to  Hades  (tj  **> 
"AiSov  jrard&um),  which  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
tant in  the  Alexandrine  period.  (Clem.  Alex.  Lc.) 
Others  attribute  this  work  to  Prodicus  of  Samoa, 
or  Hcrodiciis  of  Peri  nth  us,  or  Orpheus  of  Csmarina. 
(Suidas,  s.  v.  'OyQivs.) 

Epigenes  also  assigns  to  Cercops  (Clem.  Alex. 
L  c)  the  Orphic  I«poj  \6yos  which  was  ascribed 
by  some  to  Theognetus  of  Thessaly,  and  was  a 
poem  in  twenty-four  books.  ( Fabric.  DibL  6'racu. 
L  pp.  161,  &c,  172;  Bode,  Gemk.  der  Epi*A. 
Dickthaut  der  //eUenen,  p.  125,  &c) 

2.  Of  Miletus,  the  contemporary  and  rival  of 
Hesiod,  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  author  of 
an  epic  poem  called  u  Aegimius,"  which  is  also 
ascribed  to  Hesiod.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  46;  Athen. 
xi.  p.  503 ;  Apollod.  iL  1.  §  3 ;  comp.  A  act  Ml  la, 
p.  26,  a.) 

CE'RCYON  (K«p>nJ«r),  a  son  of  Poseidon  by  a 
daughter  of  Amphictyon,  and  accordingly  a  half- 
brother  of  Triptolemns.  (Paus.  L  14.  §  1.)  Others 
call  him  a  son  of  Hephaestus.  (Hygin.  Fah.  38. ) 
He  came  from  Arcadia,  and  dwelt  at  Eleusis  in 
Attica.  (Pint.  The*.  11;  Ov.  McL  vii.  439  )  He 
is  notorious  in  ancient  story  for  his  cruelty  towards 
his  daughter  Alope  [Alope]  and  all  who  refused 
to  fight  with  him,  but  he  was  in  the  end  conquered 
and  slain  by  Theseus.  (Paus.  L  39.  §  3.)  An- 
other personage  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias.  (viii.  5.  §  3 ;  comp.  Agamki>es.)  [L.S.] 

S.  CEREA'LIS,  a  Roman  general,  commanded 
the  fifth  legion  in  the  Jewish  war,  under  Titus. 
(a.  d.  70.)  He  slew  a  number  of  Samaritans  on 
mount  Gcrixim ;  overran  Idumaea,  and  took  He- 
I  iron ;  made  an  unsuccessful  night  attack  on  the 
temple,  and  was  present  at  the  council  of  war  held 
by  Titus  immediately  before  the  taking  of  Jerusa- 
lem. (Joseph.  h.J.  iii.  7.  §  32,  iv.  9.  §  9,  ri.  2. 
§§  5,  6;  c.4.  §  3.)  [P.  S.] 

CEREA'LIS  or  CERIA'LIS,  ANl'CIUS,  was 
consul  designatus  in  a.  d.  65,  and  proposed  in  the 
senate,  after  the  detection  of  Pise's  conspiracy, 
that  a  temple  should  be  built  to  Nero  as  quickly 
as  possiblo  at  the  public  expense,  (Tac  Ann.  xr. 
74.)  In  the  following  year,  he,  in  common  with 
several  other  noble  Romans,  fell  under  Nero's  sus- 
picions, was  condemned,  and  anticipated  his  fate 
by  putting  himself  to  death.  He  was  but  little 
pitied,  for  it  was  remembered  that  he  had  betrayed 
the  conspiracy  of  Lepidus  and  Lentulus.  (a.  d.  39.) 
The  alleged  ground  of  his  condemnation  was  a 
mention  of  him  as  an  enemy  to  the  emperor  in  a 
paper  left  by  Mclla,  who  had  been  condemned  a 
Uttle  before ;  but  the  paper  was  generally  believed 
to  be  a  forgery.  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  17.)     [P.  S.] 

CEREA'LIS,  CI  VICA,  a  Roman  senator  who, 
while  proconsul  of  Asia,  was  put  to  death  by  Do- 
mi  tian,  shortly  before  A.  D.  90.  (Suet.  Dom.  10  ; 
Tac.  Agrie.  42. >  [P.  S.] 

CEREA'LIS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  poet,  con- 
temporary with  Pliny  the  Younger  and  Martial, 
by  both  of  whom  he  is  addressed  as  an  intimate 
friend.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  war  of  the  giant*. 
(Plin.  Kyist.  iL  1 9 ;  MartiaL  Epig.  xi.  52.)  [P.S.] 
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CEREA'LIS  orCKRIA'LIS,  PETl'LIUS,  n 
Roman  general,  nnd  a  near  relative  of  the  rmp<*n>r 
Vespasian,  is  first  nieiitioned  as  legate  of  the  9th 
legion,  under  Vettius  Bolanus  in  Britain,  when  he 
was  defeated  by  the  British  insurgents  under  Boa- 
d  i  tea,  a.  D.61.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  32.)  When  Vespasian 
wt  up  hi»  claim  to  the  empire  (a.  n.  69),  Pctilius 
Cerealis  escaped  from  Home  and  joined  his  army 
in  Italy  under  Antonius,  and  was  made  one  of  his 
generals.  !!<•  commanded  an  advanced  party  of 
cavalry,  and  is  charged,  in  common  with  the  other 
geuer.ds,  with  not  advancing  upon  Rome  quickly 
enough.  He  suffered  a  defeat  in  a  skirmish  be- 
neath the  walls  of  Rome.  In  the  following  year, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Rhine,  to  suppress  the  revolt  of 
Civilis,  in  which  he  was  completely  successful. 
[Civilis.]  While  holding  this  command,  he  was 
solicited  by  Domitian  to  give  up  to  him  his  army. 
Domitian's  object  was  partly  to  gain  reputation  by 
finishing  the  victory  which  Cerealis  had  secured, 
but  chiefly  to  seize  the  empire.  Cerealis,  however, 
laughed  off  the  request,  as  being  the  foolish  fancy 
of  a  boy.   (Tac.  Hist.  hi.  .59,  78,  79,  iv.  8<j.) 

In  the  following  year  (a.  d.  71),  he  was  sent  as 
consular  legato  to  the  government  of  Britain,  in 
which  he  was  active  and  successful.  He  conquered 
a  great  part  of  the  Brigantes,  and  called  out  the 
talents  of  Agricola.  (Tac.  Ayr.  8,  17.)  As  a  com- 
mander he  was  energetic,  but  rash.  (See  especially 
Tac.  //*/.  iv.  71.)  [P.  S.] 

CEREA'LI  US  (K«p«oAio»),  a  poet  of  the  Greek 
Anthology,  whose  lime  and  country  arc  unknown. 
Three  epigrams  are  ascribed  to  him  by  Brunck 
(A  mil.  ii.  p.  34.5),  but  of  these  the  third  is  of  very 
doubtful  authorship.  Of  the  other  two  the  first  is 
a  jocose  allusion  to  the  poetic  contests  at  the  Gre- 
cian games,  the  second  is  in  ridicule  of  those  gram- 
marians who  thought  to  pass  for  pure  Attic  writers 
on  the  strength  of  a  few  Attic  words  and,  in  gene- 
ral, of  the  use  of  obsolete  words.  [P.  S.] 

CERES.  [Dbmktkr.] 

CERINTHUS  (KrjpivOoj),  probably  belonged 
to  the  first  century  of  the  Christum  aera,  though 
he  has  been  assigned  to  the  second  by  Basnage 
and  others.  The  fathers  by  whom  he  is  mentioned 
make  him  contemporary  with  the  Apostle  John, 
and  there  is  no  ground  for  rejecting  their  testi- 
mony. He  has  been  universally  placed  in  the  list 
of  heretics,  and  may  be  reckoned  the  first  who 
taught  principles  afterwards  developed  and  em- 
bodied in  the  Gnostic  system.  According  to  Epi- 
phanius  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth  ;  and  Theodoret 
(F/aeret.  FabuL  lib.  ii.)  asserts,  that  he  studied 
philosophy  at  Alexandria.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  during  his  residence  in  Egypt  he  had 
not  imbibed  all  the  sentiments  which  he  subse- 
quently held ;  they  rather  seem  to  have  beeu 
adopted  while  he  abode  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  This  is  accor- 
dant with  the  statement  of  Epiphanius  that  he 
propagated  his  doctrines  in  Asia.  Whether  he 
often  encountered  the  apostles  themselves  at  Jeru- 
salem, Caesareia,  and  Antioch,  as  the  same  writer 
affirms,  is  questionable.  Tradition  states,  that  he 
lived  at  Ephesus  while  John  was  in  that  city. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  time  and  manner  of  his 
death. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile  the  varying  accounts 
of  his  system  given  by  Irenaeus  Epiphanius  Caius 
and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  Irenaeus  reckons  him 
a  thorough  Gnostic  ,  while  Caius  and  Dionysius  as- 


cribe to  him  a  gross  and  sensual  Chiliasm  or  MiUen- 
narianism,  abhorrent  to  the  nature  of  Gnosticism. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  origin  of  the  Gnostic  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  Judaisir,g  sects,  as  Neander  believes, 
the  former  uniting  Jewish  Theosophy  with  Chris- 
tianity, Ccrinthus's  system  represents  the  transi- 
tion-state, and  the  Jewish  elements  were  subse- 
quently refined  and  modified  so  as  to  exhibit  less 
grossness.  Irenaeus  himself  believed  in  Chiliasm, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  mention  it  as  a  peculiar 
feature  in  the  doctrines  of  Cerinthus  ;  while  Caius, 
a  strenuous  opponent  of  Millennarianism,  would 
naturally  describe  it  in  the  worst  colours.  Thus 
the  accounts  of  both  may  be  harmonised. 

His  system,  as  collected  from  the  notices  of 
Irenaeus,  Cains,  Dionysius,  and  Epiphanius  con- 
sisted of  the  following  particulars  :  He  taught  that 
the  world  was  created  by  angels,  over  whom  pn- 
sided  one  from  among  themselves.  This  presiding 
spirit  or  power  was  so  far  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Being  as  to  be  ignorant  of  his  character.  He  was 
also  the  sovereign  and  lawgiver  of  the  Jews. 
Different  orders  of  angels  existed  in  the  plcroma, 
among  whom  those  occupied  with  the  affairs  ot 
this  world  held  the  lowest  rank.  The  main  Jesus 
was  a  Jew,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  by  ordi- 
nary generation,  but  distinguished  for  his  wisdom 
and  piety.  Hence  he  was  selected  to  be  the 
Messiah.  When  he  was  baptized  by  John  in  the 
Jordan,  the  Christ,  or  Logos,  or  Holy  Spirit,  de- 
scended from  heaven  in  form  of  a  dove  and 
entered  into  his  soul.  Then  did  he  first  become 
conscious  of  his  future  destination,  and  receive  all 
necessary  qualifications  to  enable  him  to  discharge 
its  functions.  Henceforward  he  becrme  perfect'y 
acquainted  with  the  Supreme  God,  revealed  Him 
to  men,  was  exalted  above  all  the  angels  who 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  wrought 
miracles  by  virtue  of  the  spiritual  energy  that  now 
dwelt  in  him.  When  Jesus  was  apprehended  at 
the  instigation  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  the  logos 
departed  from  him  and  returned  to  the  Father,  so 
that  the  man  Jesus  alone  suffered.  After  he  had 
been  put  to  death  and  consigned  to  the  grave  he 
rose  again.  Epiphanius  says,  that  Cerinthus  ad- 
hered iu  part  to  Judaism.  He  appears  to  have  held 
that  tho  Jewish  law  was  binding  upon  Christians  in 
probably  that  sense  in  which  it  was 
explained  by  the  logos  when  united  to  Jesus.  He 
maintained  that  there  would  be  a  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  that  the  righteous  should  enjoy  a 
paradise  of  delights  in  Palestine,  where  the  man 
Jesus  appearing  again  as  the  Messiah  by  virtue  of 
the  logos  associated  with  him,  and  having  con- 
quered all  his  enemies,  should  reign  a  thousand 
years.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  connected  with  the 
millennial  reign  of  Christ  such  carnal  pleasures  as 
Caius  and  Dionysius  allege.  It  is  clear  that  he 
received  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the 
evidence  which  has  been  adduced  to  prove  his 
rejection  of  the  gospels,  or  any  part  of  them,  is  un- 
satisfactory. Epiphanius  affirms  that  he  rejected 
Paul  on  account  of  the  apostle's  renunciation  of 
circumcision,  but  whether  this  means  all  Paul's 
writings  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Several  of 
the  Fathers  relate,  that  John  on  one  occasion  went 
into  the  bath  at  Ephesus  but  on  seeing  Cerinthus 
came  out  in  haste,  saying,  **  Let  us  flee  home,  lest 
the  bath  should  fall  while  Cerinthus  is  within.'* 
It  is  also  an  ancient  opinion  that  John  wrote  h« 
Gospel  to  refute  Cerinthus   (Walch,  ICutniufdcr 
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QtfcJiichU  der  Ketzercien,  vol.  i. ;  Noandcr,  Kit  - 
cJwnyeschuJtle^  vol.  i.  part  2;  Mosheim,  Inslitut. 
Hisi  Christ.  Major*,  and  his  Comment,  de  R.bus 
Christianorum  ante  Constant.  Af. ;  Schmidt,  Cerinth 
tin  Juduisirender  Christy  in  his  Bib.  fur  Kritik 
und  Ejeegese  dcs  N.  T.  vol.  L  ;  Paul  us,  Historia 
Cerinthi,  in  his  Introductions  in  N.  T.  capita  sclcc- 
tiora  ;  Lardncr,  History  of  Ilerttics>  Works,  vol. 
iv.,  4to.  edition.)  [S.  I).] 

CEROESSA  (K«pdWo),  a  daughter  of  Zeus  by 
Io,  and  born  on  the  spot  where  Byzantium  was 
afterwards  built.  She  was  brought  up  by  a  nymph 
of  the  place,  and  afterwards  became  the  mother  of 
Byzas.  (Steph.  By*.  *.  v.  Bv^imiov.)  From  this 
story  it  must  bo  inferred,  that  Argos  had  some 
share  in  founding  the  colony  of  Byzantium,  which 
is  otherwise  called  a  colony  of  Megara.  (Milllcr, 
Dor.  i.  6.  §  9.)  [L.  S.] 

CERRETA'NUS,  Q.  AUL1US,  twice  consul 
in  the  Samnite  war,  firBt  in  B.  c.  323  with  C.  Sul- 
picius  Longus,  when  he  had  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Apulia,  and  a  second  time  in  319  with  L. 
Papirius  Cursor,  when  he  conquered  the  Ferentani 
and  received  their  city  into  surrender.  (Li v.  viiL 
37;  Diod.  xviii.  26;  Liv.  ix.  15,  16;  Diod.  xviii. 
58.)  He  was  magister  cquitum  to  the  dictator 
Q.  Fabius  Maxim  us  in  315,  and  fought  a  battle 
against  the  Samnites  without  consulting  the  dicta- 
tor, in  which  he  was  slain  after  killing  the  Samnite 
general.  (Liv.  ix.  22.) 

CERSOBLEPTES  (Ktfxro€\4wrr)s),  was  son  of 
Cotys  king  of  Thrace,  on  whose  death  in  b.  c.  358 
he  inherited  the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with 
Bcrisadef  and  Amadocus,  who  were  probably  his 
brothers.  He  was  very  young  at  the  time,  and 
the  whole  management  of  his  affairs  was  assumed 
by  the  Eubocan  adventurer,  Charidemus,  who  was 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  royal  family,  and 
who  bore  the  prominent  part  in  the  ensuing  con- 
tests and  negotiations  with  Athens  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Chcrsonesus,  Cersobleptes  appearing 
throughout  as  a  mere  ciphor.  (Dcm.  c.  Arutocr. 
pp.  623,  &c,  674,  Ac.)  The  peninsula  seems  to 
have  been  finally  ceded  to  the  Athenians  in  b.  c. 
357,  though  they  did  not  occupy  it  with  their 
settlers  till  353  (Diod.  xvi.  34);  nor  perhaps 
is  tho  language  of  Isocrates  (do  l'ac.  p.  163,  d. 
Hi)  ydp  oUoBt  fi^rt  Ktpcro€\*irrnt>,  k.  t.  A.)  so 
decisive  against  this  early  date  as  it  may  appear 
at  first  sight,  and  as  Clinton  (on  a  c.  356)  seems 
to  think  it  (Comp.  Thirlwall's  O'rcece,  vol.  v.  pp. 
229,  244.)  For  some  time  after  the  cession  of  the 
Chersonesus,  Cersobleptes  continued  to  court  assi- 
duously the  favour  of  the  Athenians,  being  perhaps 
restrained  from  aggression  by  the  fear  of  their 
squadron  in  the  Hellespont;  but  on  the  death  of 
Berisades,  before  352,  he  conceived,  or  rather  Cha- 
ridemus conceived  for  him,  the  design  of  excluding 
the  children  of  the  deceased  prince  from  their  in- 
heritance, and  obtaining  possession  of  all  the  do- 
minions of  Cotys ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  the 
furtherance  of  this  object  that  Charidemus  obtained 
from  the  Athenian  people,  through  his  party  among 
the  orators,  tht  singular  decree  in  his  favour  for 
which  its  mover  Aristocratcs  was  impeached,  but 
unsuccessfully,  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  yet 
extant  (Dcm.  c.  Arutocr.  pp.  624,  625,  680.) 
[Charidemus.]  From  a  passing  allusion  in  this 
oration  (p.  681),  it  appears  that  Cersobleptes  had 
been  negotiating  with  Philip  for  a  combined  attack 
on  the  Chersonesus,  which  however  came  to  nothing 


in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Amadocu*  to  allow 
Philip  a  passage  through  his  territory.  But  after 
the  passing  of  the  decree  above-mentioned,  Philip 
became  the  enemy  of  Cersobleptes,  and  in  a.  c.  352 
made  a  successful  expedition  into  Thrace,  gained  a 
firm  ascendancy  in  the  country,  and  brought  away 
a  son  of  Cersobleptes  as  a  hostage.    (Dem.  Olynth. 

i.  p.  12  ad  fin. ;  Isocr.  I 'hit.  p.  86,  c. ;  Aescli.  da 
t'ali.  Isy.  p.  38.)  At  the  time  of  the  peace  be- 
tween Athens  and  Philip  in  a  c.  346,  we  hud 
Cersobleptes  again  involved  in  hostilities  with  the 
Macedonian  king,  who  in  fact  was  absent  in  Thrace 
when  the  second  Athenian  embassy  arrived  af 
Pclla,  and  did  not  return  to  give  them  audience  till 
he  had  completely  conquered  Cersobleptes.  (Dem. 
de  Vols.  Uy.  pp.  390,  391,  de  Cor.  p.  235  ;  Aesch. 
de  Fats.  Ley.  pp.  29,  40,  &c.)  In  the  course  of  the 
next  three  years,  Cersobleptes  seems  to  have  reco- 
vered strength  sufficient  to  throw  off  the  yoke, 
and,  according  to  Diodorus,  persisted  in  his  attacks 
on  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Hellespont  Accordingly, 
in  ae.  343,  Philip  again  marched  against  him, 
defeated  him  in  several  battles,  and  reduced  him 
to  the  condition  of  a  tributary.  (Diod.  xvi.  71; 
Ep.  Phil,  ad  Alh.  ap.  Dem.  pp.  160,  161  ;  Dem. 
de  Chrrs.  p.  105.)  [E.  E.] 

CERVA'RIUS  PRO'CULUS.  [Proculus*.] 
CERVI'DIUS  SCAE'VOLA.  [Scaevola.] 
CERYX  (Kif/>u{),  an  Attic  hero,  a  son  of 
Hermes  and  Aglauros,  from  whom  the  priestly 
familv  of  the  Cervces  at  Athens  derived  their  origin. 
(Pau's.  i.  38.  i  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CESE'LLIUS  BASSUS.  [Bassis,  p.  472,  b.] 
CESTIA'N  US,  a  surname  which  occurs  on  se- 
veral coins  of  the  Plaetoria  gens,  but  is  uot  men- 
tioned in  any  ancient  writer.  [Pi.aetorius.] 

CE'STIUS.  1.  Cicero  mentions  three  persons 
of  this  name,  who  perhaps  are  all  the  same :  one 
in  the  oration  for  Flaccus,  a  c.  59  (c.  1 3),  another 
(C.  Cestius)  in  n  letter  to  Atticus,  a  c.  51  (ad  Alt, 
v.  13),  and  a  third  (C.  Cestius)  as  praetor  in  a  c. 
44,  who,  he  says,  refused  a  province  from  Antony. 
(Phil.  iii.  10.)  As  the  last  belonged  to  the  aris- 
tocratical  party,  it  is  probable  that  he  is  the  same 
Cestius  who  perished  in  the  proscription,  a  c  43. 
(Appinn,  B.  C.  iv.  26.) 

2.  Casrius,  sumamed  Macedonicus,  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  formerly  served  in  Macedonia, 
was  n  native  of  Perusia.  When  this  town  was 
taken  by  Augustus  in  a  c.  41,  he  set  fire  to  hia 
house,  which  occasioned  the  conflagration  of  the 
whole  city,  and  then  stabbed  himself  and  leaped 
into  the  flames.   (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  49 ;  VelL  Pat. 

ii.  74.) 

3.  Cbstiur  Gau.is.  [Oallur.] 

4.  Cestius  Phocuxus,  accused  of  repetundac, 
but  acquitted,  a.  d.  56.  (Tac  Ann.  xiii.  30.) 

5.  Cestius  Sbverus,  an  infamous  informer 
under  Nero.  (Tac  Hist.  iv.  41.) 

The  name  Cestius  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  its  connexion  with  two  monuments  at 
Rome,  the  Pons  Cestius  and  the  Pyramid  of  Ces- 
tius, both  of  which  are  still  remaining.  This  bridge, 
which  connects  the  island  of  the  Tiber  with  the 
Janiculum,  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have 
been  built  by  the  consul  C.  Cestius  Callus,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius ;  but  as  it  seems  improbable  that 
a  private  person  would  have  been  allowed  to  give 
his  name  to  a  public  work  under  the  empire,  its 
erection  is  generally  referred  to  the  time  of  the 
republic    The  Pyramid  of  Cestius,  which  was 
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■sed  as  a  burial-place,  stands  near  the  Porta  Osti- 
ensis  and  part  of  it  it  within  and  part  without  the 
walla  of  Aurclian.  From  an  inscription  upon  it 
we  are  told,  tliat  it  was  erected,  in  accordance 
with  a  testamentary  provision,  for  C.  Cestius  the 
son  of  Lucius  who  had  been  Epulo,  Praetor,  Tri- 
bune of  the  plebs  and  one  of  the  seven  Epulonea  ; 
rnd  from  another  inscription  on  it,  in  which  the 
names  of  M.  Valerius  Messalla  Corvinus  and  M. 
Agrippa  occur,  we  learn,  that  it  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  Whether  this  C.  Cestius  is  to 
be  identified  with  one  of  the  persons  of  this  name 
mentioned  by  Cicero  [see  above,  No.  1],  as  some 
modern  writers  have  supposed,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. 

The  name  of  L.  Ccstiua  occurs  on  two  coins, 
together  with  that  of  C.  Norbanus  ;  but  who  these 
two  persons  were  is  quite  uncertain.  A  specimen 
of  one  of  these  coins  i9  given  below :  the  obverse 
represents  a  female  heat!  covered  with  an  elephant's 
skin,  the  reverse  a  sella  curulis  with  a  helmet  on 
the  top  of  it.    (Eckhcl,  t.  p.  169.) 


L.  CE'STIUS  PIUS,  a  native  of  Smyrna,  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rome  a  few  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  He  was  chieflv  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  declamations  which  he 
was  wont  to  deliver  in  places  of  public  resort  in 
reply  to  the  orations  of  Cicero  ;  but  neither  Seneca 
nor  Quintilian  speaks  of  him  with  any  respect.  No 
fragment  of  his  works  has  been  preserved.  (Hiero- 
nym.  ap.  Chron.  Eturb.  ad  01.  exci. ;  Scnec.  Con- 
trov.  iii.  praef.,  Sttasor,  vii. ;  Quintil.  x.  5.  §  20  ; 
Meyer,  Orator.  Roman.  Frttfftn.)         [W.  R.] 

CETHE'GUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family 
of  the  Cornelia  gens.  The  family  was  of  old  date. 
They  seem  to  have  kept  up  an  old  fashion  of  wear- 
ing their  arms  bare,  to  which  Horace  alludes  in 
the  words  ciuciuii  Ccikegi  (An  Pott.  50) ;  and 
Lucan  (ii.  543)  describes'  the  associate  of  Catiline 
[see  No.  8]  thus,  ejnerlique  mantu  vetana  Cethtyi. 

1.  M.  Cornkmus  M.  f.  M.  n.  Ckthkous  was 
curule  acdile  in  B.  c.  213,  and  pontifex  maximus 
in  the  same  year  upon  the  death  of  L.  Leutulus ; 
praetor  in  21 1  when  he  had  the  charge  of  Apulia; 
censor  in  209  with  P.  Sempronius  Tuditanua ;  and 
consul  with  the  same  colleague  in  204.  In  the 
next  year  he  commanded  aa  proconsul  in  Cisalpine 
(laid,  where  with  the  praetor  Quintilius  Varus  he 
defeated  Mago,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  quit  Italy.  He  died  in  b.  c.  196 
(Liv.  xxv.  2,  41,  xxvii.  11,  xxix.  11,  xxx.  18.) 
His  eloquence  was  rated  very  high,  so  that  Ennius 
gave  him  the  name  of  Suadae  medulla  (ap.  Cic. 
Cat.  Maj.  14  ;  comp.  Brut.  15),  and  Horace  twice 
refers  to  him  aa  an  ancient  authority  for  the  usage 
of  Latin  words.  (L'pU  ii.  2.  116,  An  PoBL  50, 
and  Schol.  ad  toe.) 

2.  C.  Cornkmus  L.  p.  M.  N.  Ckthkous,  com- 
manded in  Spain  as  proconsul  in  B.  c.  200,  before 
he  had  been  aedile.  Elected  aedile  in  his  absence 
he  exhibited  the  games  with  great  magnificence. 
(b.  c.  199.)    As  consul  (n.  c  197  >,  he  defeated 
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.  the  IiHiibrians  and  Cenomanians  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  triumphed.  He  was  censor  in  194  ;  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  next  year,  after  holding  the 
lustrum,  he  went  as  joint  commissioner  with  Scipio 
African  us  and  Minucius  Hufus  to  mediate  between 
Masini&sa  and  Carthage.  (Liv.  xxxi.  49,  50, 
xxxii.  7,  27 — 30,  xxxiii.  23,  xxxiv.  44,  62.) 

3.  P.  Cornelius  L.  f.  P.  n.  Ckthkous  curule 
aedile  in  B.  c.  187,  praetor  in  185,  and  consul  in 
181.  The  grave  of  Numa  was  discovered  in  his 
consulship.  He  triumphed  with  his  colleague 
Hacbius  Tamphilus  over  the  Ligurians,  though  no 
kittle  had  been  fought, — an  honour  that  had  not 
been  granted  to  any  one  before.  In  173  he  was 
one  of  the  ten  commissioners  for  dividing  the  Li- 
gurian  and  Gallic  lands.  (Liv.  xxxix.  7,23,  xl.  18; 
Vol.  Max.  i.  1.  §  12 ;  Plin.  //.  Ar.  xiii.  13.  s.  27 ; 
Plut.  Xum.  22  ;  Liv.  xl.  38,  xlii.  4.) 

4.  P.  Cornkmus  Ckthkous  praetor  in  184 
B.  c.    (Liv.  xxxix.  32,  38,  39.) 

5.  M.  Cornkmus  C.  v.  C.  n.  Ckthkous,  was 
sent  in  B.  r.  171  as  one  of  a  commission  into  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  to  inquire  why  the  consul  C.  Cassius 
Longinus  had  left  his  province.  In  169  ho  was 
triumvir  coloniae  deducendac,  in  order  to  plant  an 
additional  body  of  citizens  at  Aquileia.  As  consul 
in  160  he  drained  a  part  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
(Liv.  xliii.  1,  17,  Epit.  46.) 

6.  L.  Cornkmus  Ckthkous,  one  of  the  chief 
supporters  of  a  bill  brought  in  (b.  c.  149)  by  L. 
Scribonius  Libo.  tribune  of  the  plebs,  to  impeach 
Serv.  Sulpicius  Galba  for  breach  of  his  word,  in 
putting  some  of  the  Lusitanians  to  death,  and 
selling  others  as  slaves.  (Liv.  Epit.  49  ;  Cic  </« 
Onil.  i.  52,  Brut.  23,  ad  Alt.  xii.  5.) 

7.  P.  Cornkmus  Ckthkous,  a  friend  of  Marius 
who  being  proscribed  by  Sulla  (n.  c.  88)  fled  with 
the  younger  Marius  into  Nuinidia,  but  returned 
next  year  to  Rome  with  the  heads  of  his  party. 
In  83,  however,  he  went  over  to  Sulla,  and  was 
pardoned.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  60  62,  80.)  Not- 
withstanding his  notorious  bod  lift  aud  utter  want 
of  faith,  he  retained  great  power  and  influence 
even  after  Sulla's  death  ;  and  it  was  he  who  joined 
the  consul  M.  Cotta  in  procuring  the  unlimited 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  for  a  man  like 
himself,  M.  Antonius  Creticus  [Antonius  No. 
9  J ;  nor  did  Lucullus  disdain  to  6ue  Cethegus' 
concubine  to  use  her  interest  in  his  favour,  when 
he  was  seeking  to  obtain  the  command  against 
Mithridates.  (Cic.  Farad,  v.  3 ;  Plut.  Lucull.  5, 
6  ;  comp.  Cic.  pro  Clurnt.  31.) 

8.  C.  Cornkmus  Ckthkous  one  of  Catiline's 
crew.  His  profligate  character  shewed  itself  in 
early  youth  (Cic  pro  Suit.  25) ;  the  heavy  debts 
he  had  contracted  made  him  ready  for  any  des- 
perate political  attempt ;  and  before  he  was  old 
enough  to  be  aedile,  he  had  leagued  himself  with 
Catiline,  (b.  c.  63.)  When  his  chief  left  Rome, 
after  Cicero's  first  speech,  Cethegas  staid  behind 
under  the  orders  of  Leutulus.  His  charge  was  to 
murder  the  leading  senators.  But  the  tardiness  of 
Lentulus  prevented  anything  being  done.  Cethegus 
was  arrested  and  condemned  to  death  with  tho 
other  conspirators  the  evidence  against  him  being 
the  swords  and  daggers  which  he  had  collected  in 
his  house,  and  the  letter  under  his  hand  and  seal 
which  he  had  given  to  tho  AUobrogian  ambas- 
sadors. Cethegus  was  a  bold,  rash,  enterprising 
man  (mantu  vesaua  Cethegi,,  Lucan,  ii.  543 ;  comp. 
Cic.  in  Cat.  iv.  6) ;  and  if  the  chief  part,  after 
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Catiline's  departure,  had  fallen  to  him  instead  of 
Lcntulus  it  is  more  than  possible  that  Rome 
would  have  been  fired  and  pillaged,  and  her  best 
citizens  murdered.  (Sail.  Cat.  1 7,  4G — 50,  55; 
Cic  in  Cat.  iii.  3,  5 — 7,  pro  Sull.  6,  25,  &c,  port 
Red.  in  Sen.  4,  pro  Homo,  24  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  il 
2—5,  Sic,  15.)  [H.  G.  L.] 

CEYX  (K»W{),  lord  of  Trachis  was  connected 
by  friendship  with  Heracles.  He  was  the  father 
of  Hippasus,  who  fell  in  battle  fighting  as 
the  ally  of  Heracles.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  G, 
Sec.)  According  to  others,  Ceyx  was  a  nephew  of 
Heracles,  who  built  for  him  the  town  of  Trachis. 
Miiller  {Dor.  iL  1 1.  §  3,  comp.  i.  3.  §  5)  supposes 
that  the  marriage  of  Ceyx  and  his  connexion  with 
Heracles  were  subjects  of  ancient  poems.    [  L.  S.J 

CHA'BRIAS(X«fy.aj),  the  Athenian  general, 
makes  his  first  appearance  in  history  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Iphicratcs  in  the  command  of  the  Athe- 
nian force  nt  Corinth  in  b.  c.  393,  according  to 
Diodorus  (xiv.  92),  who  places  it,  however,  nt 
least  a  year  too  soon,  since  it  was  in  392  that 
Iphicratcs,  yet  in  command,  defeated  tr'e  Spartan 
Mora.    (Sec  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8.  §  34  ;  Sehneid.  ad 
Xen.  Hell.  iv.  5.  §  19.)    In  B.  c.  388,  on  his  way 
to  Cyprus  to  aid  Evagoras  against  the  Persians, 
Chabrias  landed  in  Aegina,  and  gained  by  an 
ambuscade  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Spartans, 
who  lost  their  commander  Gorgopas  in  the  en- 
gagement.   The  consequence  of  his  success  was, 
that  the  Athenians  were  delivered  for  a  time  from 
the  annoynnce  to  which  they  had  been  subjected 
from  Aegina  by  the  Spartans  and  Aeginetnns. 
(Xen.  Hell.  v.  1.  §  10,  &c ;  comp.  iv.  8.  §  24  ; 
Polyaen.  iii.  10;  Dem.  a  Lept.  p.  479,  ad  fin.) 
In  B.  c  378  he  was  joined  with  Timotheus  and 
Cnllistratus  in  the  command  of  the  forces  which 
were  despatched  to  the  aid  of  Thebes  against 
Agesilaus,  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  this  cam- 
paign that  he  adopted  for  the  first  time  that 
manoeuvre  for  which  he  became  so  celebrated, — 
ordering  his  men  to  await  the  attack  with  their 
spears  pointed  against  the  enemy  and  their  shields 
resting  on  one  knee.  The  attitude  was  a  formidable 
one,  and  the  Spartans  did  not  venture  to  charge. 
A  statue  was  afterwards  erected  at  Athens  to 
Chabrias  in  the  posture  above  described.  (Xen. 
Hell  v.  4.  §  34,  &c ;  Diod.  xv.  32,  33 ;  Polyaen. 
ii.  1 ;  Dem.  c.  Lept.  L  &  ;  ArisL  Rke(.  iii.  10."§  7.) 
It  was  perhaps  in  the  next  year  that  he  accepted 
the  offer  of  Acoris,   king  of  Egypt,  to  act  as 
general  of  the  mercenaries  in  his  service  against 
the  Persians :  the  Athenians  however,  recalled 
him  on  the  remonstrance  of  Pharnabazus.  (Diod. 
xv.  29.)    But  other  distinction  awaited  him,  of  a 
less  equivocal  nature,  and  in  the  service  of  his  own 
country.    The  Lacedaemonians  had  sent  out  Pollis 
with  a  fleet  of  60  ships  to  cut  off  from  Athens  her 
supplies  of  corn.    Chabrias,  being  appointed  to  act 
against  him  with  more  than  80  triremes,  proceeded 
to  besiege  Naxos,  and,  the  Lacedaemonians  coming 
up  to  relieve  it,  a  battle  ensued  (Sept.  9,  b.  c. 
376),  in  which  the  Athenians  gained  a  decisive 
and  important  victor}-, — the  first  they  had  won 
with  their  own  ships  since  the  Pcloponncsian  war. 
According  to  Diodorus,  the  whole  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet  might  have  been  easily  destroyed, 
had  not  Chabrias  been  warned  by  the  recollection 
of  Arginusae  to  look  before  everything  to  the  sav- 
ing of  his  own  men  from  the  wrecks.   (Xen.  Hell. 
v.  4.  §§  60,  61  ;  Diod.  xv.  34,  35 ;  Polyaen.  iii. 
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11;  Dem.  c.   Aristocr.  p.  686 ;   Plut.  Phoc.  6 
Camill.  19,   de  O'/or.  Ath.  7  )     In  B.  c  373, 
Chabrias  was  joined  with  Iphicrates  and  Cullistra- 
tus  in  the  command  of  the  forces  destined  fot 
Corcyra  [see  p.  577,  b.] ;  and  early  in  368  he  led 
the  Athenian  troops  which  went  to  aid  Sparta  in 
resisting  nt  the  Isthmus  the  second  invasion  of  trie 
Peloponnesus  by  Epaniinondas,  and  repulsed  the 
latter  in  an  attack  which  he  made  on  Corinth. 
(Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1.  §§  15—19;  Diod.  xv.  68,  69; 
Paus.  ix.  15.)    Two  years  after  this  B.  c.  366,  he 
was  involved  with  CallUtratui  in  the  accusation 
of  having  caused  the  loss  of  Oropus  to  Athena 
[CAi.LiSTRATirs,  No.  3]  (comp.  Dem.  e.  Afetd. 
p.  535)  ;  and  Clinton  suggests  that  this  may 
have  been  the  occasion  on  which  he  was  defend- 
ed by  Plato,  according  to  the  anecdote  in  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (iii.  24) — a  suggestion  which  doe* 
not  preclude  us  from  supposing,  that  it  was  also 
the  occasion  referred  to  by  Aristotle,  (Hket.  iii.  10. 
§  7 ;  see  Clint.  Fast.  ii.  p.  396,  note  tr,  and  sub 
anno  395;  comp.  Diet,  of  Ant.  $.v.  autrryofos.) 
On  the  authority  of  Theopompus  we  hear  that 
Chabrias  was  ever  but  too  glad  to  enter  on  any 
foreign  service,  not  only  because  it  gave  him  more 
opportunity  to  gratify  his  luxurious  propensities, 
but  also  from  the  jealousy  and  annoyance  to  which 
men  of  note  and  wealth  were  exposed  at  Athens. 
Accordingly  we  find  him,  early  in  b.c.361,  taking 
the  command  of  the  naval  force  of  Tachos  king  of 
Egypt,  who  was  in  rebellion  against  Persia.  The 
king's  army  of  mercenaries  was  entrusted  to  Age- 
silaus who  however  deserted  his  cause  for  that  of 
Nectanabis,  while  Chabrias  remained  faithful  to 
his  first  engagement   On  the  course  and  results  of 
the  war  there  is  a  strange  discrepancy  between 
Xenophon  and  Plutarch  on  the  one  side,  and 
Diodorus  on  the  other.  (Theopomp.  ap.  Aiken .  xiL 
p.  532,  b.;  Nep.  Chair.  3  ;  Xen.  A<je*.;  Plut.  Age*. 
37  ;  Diod.  xv.  92,  93 ;  Wesseling,  ad  loc)  About 
ac.  358  Chabrias  was  sent  to  succeed  Athenodorut 
as  commander  in  Thrace  ;  but  he  arrived  with  only 
one  ship,  and  the  consequence  was  that  Charidemua 
renounced  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  Atheno- 
dorus  and  drove  Chabrias  to  consent  to  another 
most  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  Athena. 
[  Cii  a  rid  km  us.]  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  social 
war  in  357,  Chares  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Athenian  army,  and  Chabrias  was  joined  with  him 
as  admiral  of  the  fleet ;  though,  according  to  C. 
Nepos  the  latter  accompanied  the  expedition  merely 
in  a  private  capacity.  At  the  siege  of  Chios  which 
was  the  first  operation  of  the  war,  he  advanced 
with  gallant  rashness  into  the  harbour,  before  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  and,  when  his  ship  was  disabled, 
he  refused  to  save  his  life  by  abandoning  it,  and 
fell  fighting.  (Diod.  xvi.  7  ;  Nep.  6Wr.  4  ;  Dem. 
c  Lept.  p.  481.)    Plutarch  tells  us  that  Chabrias 
was  slow  in  devising  and  somewhat  rash  in  exe- 
cuting, and  that  both  defects  were  often  in  some 
measure  corrected  and  supplied  by  his  young  friend 
Phocion.  Yet  his  death  seems  to  have  been  a  real 
loss  to  Athens.    His  private  qualities  notwith- 
standing the  tendency  to  profligate  self-indulgence 
which  has  been  mentioned  above  on  the  authority 
of  Theopompus  were  at  least  such  as  to  attracJ 
and  permanently  retain  the  friendship  of  Phocion. 
His  public  services  were  rewarded  with  the  privi- 
lege of  exemption  from  liturgies  ;  and  the  continu- 
ation of  the  privilege  to  his  son  Cteaippus  from 
whom  the  law  of  Leptines  would  have  taken  it, 
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was  successfully  advocated  by  Demosthenes  in  B.C. 
355.  (Pint  Phoe.  6,  7 ;  Dem.  c.  I*}*,  pp.  479— 
483.)  Pausanias  (L  29)  speaks  of  the  tomb  of 
Chabrias  as  lying  between  those  of  Pericles  and 
Phormion  on  the  way  from  the  city  to  the  Aca- 
demy. [E.  E.J 

CHAF/REA,  C.  CA'SSIUS,  the  slayer  of  the 
emperor  Caligula,  was  tribune  of  the  praetorian 
cohort.  He  is  said  to  have  been  incited  to  con- 
spire against  the  emperor  partly  by  his  noble 
spirit  and  love  of  liberty,  partly  by  his  disgust  at 
the  cruelties  which  he  was  employed  to  execute, 
partly  by  his  suspicion  that  the  confidence  nnd 
fevour  of  Caligula  was  the  forerunner  of  his  des- 
truction, and  most  of  all  by  the  insults  of  the  em- 
peror, who  used  himself  to  ridicule  him  as  if  he 
were  an  effeminate  person,  nnd  to  hold  him  up  to 
ridicule  to  his  fellow-soldiers  by  giving  through 
him  such  watchwords  as  Venxu  nnd  Priaput.  Hav- 
ing formed  a  conspiracy  with  Cornelius  Sahinus 
and  other  noble  Romans,  he  fixed  on  the  Palatine 
games  in  honour  of  Augustus  for  the  time  of  ac- 
tion.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  games,  as  the  em- 
peror was  going  from  the  theatre  to  his  palace,  the 
conspirators  attacked  him  in  a  narrow  passage,  and 
killed  him  with  many  wounds,  Chaerea  striking 
the  first  blow.  (Jan.  24,  A.  o.  41.)  In  the  confu- 
sion which  ensued,  some  of  the  conspirators  were 
killed  by  the  German  guards  of  Caligula  ;  but 
others,  among  whom  was  Chaerea,  escaped  into  the 
palace.  Chaerea  next  sent  and  put  to  death  Cali- 
gula's wife  Caesonia  and  her  daughter.  He  warmly 
supported  the  scheme,  which  the  senators  at  first 
adopted,  of  restoring  the  republic,  and  received 
from  the  consuls  the  watchword  for  the  night, — 
Liberty.  But  the  next  day  Claudius  was  made 
emperor  by  the  soldiers,  and  his  first  act  was  to 
put  Chaerea  and  the  other  conspirators  to  death. 
Chaerea  met  his  fate  with  the  greatest  fortitude, 
the  executioner  using,  at  Chaefea's  own  desire,  the 
sword  with  which  he  had  wounded  Caligula.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  many  of  the  people  made  of- 
ferings to  his  manes.  (Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  xix. 
1-4  ;  Sueton.  Cali-j.  56-58,  Claw/.  11  ;  Dion  Cass, 
lix.  29  ;  Zonaraa,  xi.  7 ;  Seneca,  dc  Const.  18; 
Aurel.  Vict.  Cues.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

CHAE'REAS  (Xaiplas).  1.  An  Athenian,  son 
of  Archestratus,  was  sent  by  the  people  of  Snmos 
and  the  Athenian  armament  there  stationed  (who 
were  ignorant  of  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy  at 
Athens  by  the  Four  H*)fidred)  to  report  the  defeat 
of  a  late  attempt  at  an  oligarchical  revolution  in 
the  island,  a  c  411.  The  crew  of  the  ship  were 
arrested,  on  their  arrival  at  Athens,  by  the  new 
government;  but  Chacreas  himself  escaping,  re- 
turned, to  Snmos,  and,  by  his  exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  oligarchs,  led  to  the  strong 
measures  which  ensued  in  favour  of  democracy 
tinder  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllua.  (Thuc  viii. 
74,  86.) 

2.  A  historian,  so  miscalled,  of  whom  Polybius, 
speaking  of  his  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Rome 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  capture  of  Saguntum 
in  B.  c.  '219,  says  that  his  writings  contained,  not 
history,  but  gossip  fit  for  barbers'  shops,  KovfMaicfjs 
Kal  vwWfiov  AoAidi.  (Polyb.  iii.  20.)  We  find 
no  record  either  of  the  place  of  his  birth  or  of  the 
exact  period  at  which  he  flourished.  A  writer  of 
this  name  is  mentioned  by  Athcnaeus  also  (i.  p. 
32,  d.),  but  whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  the 
preceding  cannot  be  determined.  [  E.  E.J 


I  CHAE'REAS,  nrtUts.  1.  A  statuary  in 
j  bronze,  who  made  statue*  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  his  father  Philip.  (Plin.  //.  Ar.  xxxiv.  It. 
a.  19.  §14.) 

2.  A  goldsmith.  Xcup4ar  6  xpvaoriKrtiv  6  neerd 
vunov  xomIKos.  ( Lucinti.  Isjriph.  xxxiv.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAE'REAS,  C.  FA'NNIUS,  seems  from  his 
name  to  have  been  of  Greek  extraction,  and  was 
perhaps  a  frcedman  of  some  C.  Fannius.  He  had 
a  slave  whom  he  entrusted  to  Roscius  the  actor  for 
instruction  in  his  art,  and  it  was  agreed  that  any 
profits  the  man  might  acquire  should  be  shared 
between  them.  The  slave  was  murdered  by  one 
Q.  Flavius,  against  whom  accordingly  an  action 
was  brought  by  Chacreas  and  Roscius  for  damages. 
Roscius  obtained  a  farm  for  himself  from  the  de- 
fendant by  way  of  composition,  and  was  sued  by 
Chacreas, "who  insisted  that  he  had  received  it  for 
both  the  plaintiffs.  The  matter  was  at  first  referred 
to  arbitration,  but  further  disputes  arose,  and  the 
transaction  ultimately  gave  occasion  to  the  action 
of  Chacreas  against  Roscius,  in  which  the  latter 
was  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  speech  (proQ.Itotrio) 
partially  ex  Unit.  We  must  form  but  a  low  opinion 
of  the  respectability  of  Chaereas  if  we  trust  the 
testimony  of  Cicero,  who  certainly  indulges  himself 
in  the  full  license  of  an  advocate,  and  spares  neither 
the  character  nor  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
plaintiff.  (See  especially  c  7.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERE'CRATES  (X«f#«pdVT}r),  a  disciple 
of  Socrates,  is  honourably  recorded  (Xen.  Mem.  i. 
2.  §  48)  as  one  of  those  who  attended  his  instruc- 
tions with  the  sincere  desire  of  deriving  moral  ad- 
vantage from  them,  and  who  did  not  disgrace  by 
their  practice  the  lessons  they  had  received.  An 
inveterate  quarrel  between  himself  nnd  his  elder 
brother  Chacrephon  terves  in  Xenophon  as  the  oc- 
casion of  a  good  lecture  on  the  subject  of  brotherly 
love  from  Socrates,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded 
in  reconciling  them.  (Xen.  Mem.  ii.  3.)     [  E.  E.] 

CHAERE'MON  (Xoi^uw).  1.  An  Athenian 
tragic  poet  of  considerable  eminence.  We  have  no 
precise  information  about  the  time  at  which  he 
lived,  but  he  must  certainly  be  placed  later  than 
Aristophanes,  since,  though  his  style  was  remark- 
ably calculated  to  expose  him  to  the  ridicule  of  a 
comoedian,  he  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  that  poet, 
not  even  in  the  Frogs.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  comic  poets,  Eubulus  (Athen.  ii. 
p.  43,  c.)  mid  Ephippus,  of  whom  the  latter,  at 
least,  seems  to  speak  of  him  as  of  a  contemporary. 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  482,  b.)  Aristotle  frequently  men- 
tions him  in  a  manner  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  critics,  implies  that  Chaeremon  was  alive. 
{Wirt.  ii.  23,24,  iii.  12;  Problem,  iii.  16;  Port.  i. 
9,  xxiv.  6.)  The  writers  also  who  call  him  a  comic 
poet  (sec  below)  assign  him  to  the  middle  comedy 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  time  when  Chae- 
remon flourished  may  be  fixed  about  B.  c.  380. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  It  may  l>e  assumed 
that  he  lived  at  Athens  and  the  fragments  of  his 
poetry  which  remain  afford  abundant  proofs,  that 
he  was  trained  in  the  loose  morality  which  marked 
Athenian  society  at  that  period,  and  that  his  taste 
was  formed  after  the  model  of  that  debased  and 
florid  poetry  which  Euripides  first  introduced  by 
his  innovations  on  the  drama  of  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles  and  which  was  carried  to  its  height  by 
the  dithyrambic  poets  of  the  age.  Accordingly, 
the  fragments  and  even  some  of  the  titles  of  Cha*- 
remon's  plays  shew,  that  he  seldom  aimed  at  the 
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heroic  and  moral  grandeur  of  the  old  tragedy.  He 
excelled  in  description,  not  merely  of  objects  and 
scenes  properly  belonging  to  his  subject,  but  de- 
scription introduced  solely  to  afford  pleasure,  and 
that  generally  of  a  sensual  kind.  He  especially 
luxuriates  in  the  description  of  flowers  and  of  fe- 
male beauty.  His  descriptions  belong  to  the  class 
which  Aristotle  characterizes  as  dpyd  p.ipr)  and  as 
uifr«  WiKo.  nrlrt  Siavo-nriKd.  The  approach  to 
comedy,  by  the  introduction  of  scenes  from  common 
life,  and  that  even  in  a  burlesque  manner,  of  which 
we  have  a  striking  example  in  the  Alccstis  of  Eu- 
ripides, seems  to  have  been  carried  still  further  by 
Chaeremon ;  and  it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that 
he  is  mentioned  as  a  comic  poet  by  fvudas,  Eudocia, 
and  the  Scholiast  on  Arist  lihet.  iii.  p.  69,  b.  (For 
a  further  discussion  of  this  point,  see  Meineke  and 
Bartsch,  as  quoted  below.)  The  question  has  been 
raised,  whether  Chaeromon's  tragedies  were  in- 
tended for  the  stage.  They  certainly  appear  to 
bare  been  far  more  descriptive  and  lyric  than  dra- 
matic ;  and  Aristotle  mentions  Chaeremon  among 
the  poets  whom  he  calls  dvayvoxmitol.  (Met.  iii. 
12.  §  2.)  But  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for 
believing  that  at  this  period  dramas  were  written 
without  the  intention  of  bringing  them  on  the  Btage, 
though  it  often  happened,  in  feet,  that  they  were 
not  represented ;  nor  does  the  passage  of  Aristotle 
refer  to  anything  more  than  the  comparative  fitness 
of  some  dramas  for  acting  and  of  others  for  reading. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  plays  of 
Chaeremon  were  never  actually  represented.  There 
is  no  mention  of  his  name  in  the  JioWkoAicu.  The 
following  are  the  plays  of  Chaeremon  of  which 
fragments  are  preserved  :  'AA<£«<rt&>»a,  'AxiAA«i)f 
0#p<riTOKToVof  or  Btpelrnt  (a  title  which  seems  to 
imply  a  satyric  drama,  if  not  one  approaching  still 
nearer  to  a  comedy),  AioWot,  0i**Vn)i,  *Iov, 
Mivvat,  'Q&wjtrtfo  TpavfMrlas,  Oiv*vs,  and  K«V 
raupos.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  last  was 
a  tragedy  at  all,  and  indeed  what  sort  of  poem  it 
was.  Aristotle  (Poet.  i.  12,  or  9,  ed.  Ritter)  calls  it 
fiucT^*  fn^Uay  t£  awdrruv  rdv  fijrpuv  (comp. 
xxiv.  1 1,  or  6),  and  Athenaeua  (xiii.  p.  608,  e)  says  of 
it  owtp  Spd/ia  wokvutrpSr  fori.  The  fragments  of 
Chaeremon  have  been  collected,  with  a  dissertation 
on  the  poet,  by  H.  Bartsch,  4 to.  Mogunt,  1843. 

There  are  three  epigrams  ascribed  to  Chaeremon 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck,  Anal,  ii.  55; 
Jacobs,  ii.  56),  two  of  which  refer  to  the  contest  of 
the  Spartans  and  Argives  for  Thyrea.  (Herod,  i. 
82.)  The  mention  of  Chaeremon  in  the  Corona 
of  Meleager  also  shews  that  he  was  an  ancient 
poet.  There  seems,  therefore,  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  was  the  same  as  the  tragic  poet.  The 
third  epigram  refers  to  an  unknown  orator  Eubulus, 
the  son  of  Athenagoras. 

(Welcker,  Die  Gricch.  Trap.  &c  iii.  pp.  10R2 — 
1 095  ;  Meineke,  Hut.  CriL  Gun.  Graec  pp.  5 1 7 — 
521  ;  Hitter,  Annot.  in  Arist.  Poet.  p.  87  ;  Hee- 
ren,  /A*  Chaervmone  Trap.  Vet,  Grace;  Jacobs, 
Additanunla  Animudv.  in  Athcn.  p.  325,  &.C ; 
Bartsch,  Dc  Ckacirmone  Poetn  7*n?/»o.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  a  Stoic  philosopher  and 
grammarian,  and  an  historical  writer,  was  the 
chief  librarian  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  or  at 
least  of  that  part  of  it  which  was  kept  in  the 
temple  of  Serapis.  He  is  called  Itpoypafipartoj, 
that  is,  keeper  and  expounder  of  the  sacred  books. 
(TwjU.  in  Horn.  II.  p.  123.  11,28,  p.  146.  16; 
Euseb.  Pra<i>.  Evany,  v.  10.)   He  was  the  teacher 
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of  Dionysiua  of  Alexandria,  who  succeeded  him, 
and  who  flourished  from  the  time  of  Nero  to  that 
of  Trajan.  (Suid.  *.  r.  Atovfoios  'A\^av9ptis.) 
This  fixes  his  date  to  the  first  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tury after  Christ ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
mention  of  him  in  connexion  with  Cornutus. 
(Suid.  s.  v.  'ripeyerns  ;  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc,  vi.  19.) 
He  accompanied  Aclius  Gallus  in  his  expedition 
up  Egypt  [Gallic],  and  made  great  professions 
of  his  astronomical  knowledge,  but  incurred  much 
ridicule  on  account  of  his  ignorance  (Strab.  xviL 
p.  806) :  but  the  suspicion  of  Fabricius,  that  this 
account  refers  to  a  different  person,  is  perhaps  not 
altogether  groundless.  (Itibi  Grate*  iii.  p.  546.) 
He  was  afterwards  called  to  JAome,  and  became 
the  preceptor  of  Nero,  in  conjunction  with  Alex- 
ander of  Aegae.  (Suid.  *.  v.  'AXi^avtpos  Alyasot.) 

1.  His  chief  work  was  a  history  of  Egypt, 
which  embraced  both  it*  sacred  and  profane  his- 
tory. An  interesting  fragment  respecting  the 
Egyptian  priests  is  preserved  by  Porphyry  (de 
Abstinent,  iv.  6)  and  Jerome  (c.  Jovinianum,  ii.). 
He  also  wrote,  2.  On  Hieroglyphics  (UpoyXvQtKti, 
Suid.  >.  v.  'UpoyAwputd  and  Xaipjuoty).  3.  On 
Comets  (**p\  Konrrrtir,  Origen.  e.  Gels.  i.  59  :  per- 
haps in  Seneca,  QuaesL  Nat.  viL  5,  we  should 
read  Chaeremon  for  Charimander  ;  but  this  is  not 
certain,  for  Charimander  is  mentioned  by  Pappus, 
lib.  vii.  p.  247).  4.  A  grammatical  work,  w«pl 
ffuriiafioiv,  which  is  quoted  by  Apollonius.  (Bek- 
ker,  Anecdot.  Grate,  ii.  28,  p.  515.  15.) 

As  an  historian,  Chaeremon  is  charged  by  Jo- 
sephus  with  wilful  falsehood  (c.  Apiou.  cc.32,  33). 
This  charge  seems  to  be  not  unfounded,  for,  be- 
sides the  proofs  of  it  alleged  by  Josephus,  we  are 
informed  by  T/.etxes  {Chit.  v.  6),  that  Chaeremon 
stated  that  the  phoenix  lived  7000  years  ! 

Of  his  philosophical  views  we  only  know  that 
he  was  a  Stoic,  and  that  he  was  the  leader  of  that 
party  which  explained  the  Egyptian  religious  sys- 
tem as  a  mere  allegory  of  the  worship  of  nature, 
as  displayed  in  the  visible  world  (dptifuvot  koc^xoi) 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Iamblichus.  His 
works  were  studied  by  Origen.  (Suid.  s.  r.  'Clpi- 
yirns;  Euscb.  Hist.  Ecc  vL  19.)  Martial  (xi. 
56)  wrote  an  epigram  upon  him.  (lonsius,  de 
Script.  Hist.  Philos.  p.  208  ;  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit. 
Phi/,  ii.  p.  543,  !ic  ;  Kruger,  Hist.  Philos.  Ant. 
p.  407  ;  Vossius.  de  Hist.  Grace  pp.  209,  210, 
ed.  Wcsternmnn.)  [P.  S.] 

CHA'RMADAS,  the  philosopher.  [Charmidkb, 
No.  2.] 

CHAERE'PHANES,  artist.  [Nicophanxs.] 
CHAE'REPHON  (Xcuff^mr),  of  the  Athenian 
demus  of  Sphettus,  a  disciple  and  friend  of  Socrates, 
is  said  by  Xenophon  to  have  attended  his  instruc- 
tions for  the  sake  of  the  moral  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  them,  and  to  have  exemplified  in  his 
practice  his  master's  precepts.  From  the  several 
notices  of  him  in  Xenophon  and  Plato,  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  very  warm  feelings,  pecu- 
liarly suceptible  of  excitement,  with  a  spirit  of 
high  and  generous  emulation,  and  of  great  energy 
in  everything  that  he  undertook.  He  it  was  that 
inquired  of  the  Delphic  oracle  who  was  the  wisest 
of  men,  and  received  the  famous  answer  : 

2,o<pds  2o<poK\rjs-  aotptirtpos  8*  EJpnriSijr* 
dvipiv  hi  wurrwv  2,uKpdr-qi  aoipturraroy. 
The  frequent  notices  of  him  in  Aristophanes  shew 
that  he  was  highly  distinguished  in  the  school  of 
Socrates;  while  from  the  nicknames    such  as 
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n«tr«pif  and  mJf.ii'oi,  by  which  he  was  known, 
•nd  the  Aristophanic  allusions  to  his  weakness  and 
his  sallow  complexion  (  Vcsp.  1413,  yuvattcl  iotttdt 
ba^ivri ;  cotnp.  A'ko.  496),  it  appears  that  he  in- 
jured his  health  by  intense  application  to  study, 
lie  attached  himself  to  the  popular  party  in  politics, 
was  driven  into  banishment  by  the  Thirty  tyrants, 
and  returned  to  Athens  on  the  restoration  of  demo- 
cracy in  B.  c  403.  (Plat,  Apol.  p.  21,  n.)  From 
the  passage  just  referred  to  it  appears,  that  he  wns 
dead  when  the  trial  of  Socrates  took  place  in  u.  c. 
39y.  (Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  §  48,  ii.  3 ;  Plat  LV«,rm. 
p.  IAS,  Gorg.  pp.  447,  448  ;  Stallb.  ad  Plat.  Apol. 
p.  21,  a. ;  Athen.  v.  p.  '218;  Arintoph.  S'uh.  I  OA, 
145,  157,  821,  1448,  Av.  1296.  1564;  Schol.  ad 
U.ce.)  [E.  E.J 

CHAERIPPUS,  a  Greek,  a  friend  of  Cicero 
and  his  brother  Quiutus,  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  letters  of  the  former.  {Ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  §  4, 
ad  Fam.  xii.  22,  30,  ad  Ait.  iv.  7,  v.  4.) 

CliAERIS(Xo?|p«j).  1.  A  flute-player  and  har- 
per at  Athena,  who  seems  to  hare  been  more  fond 
of  hearing  himself  play  than  other  people  were  of 
hearing  him.  He  is  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes. 
(AcA.  16,  831,  Par,  916,  ^fr.858.)  From  the 
Scholiast  on  the  two  passages  last  referred  to  we 
learn,  that  he  was  attacked  also  by  Pherecrates  in 
the'A7pioi  (Plat.  Protag.  p.  327)  and, — for  there 
aecms  no  reason  to  suppose  this  a  ditfercnt  person, 
— by  Crntinus  in  the  NifttVU, 

2.  A  very  ancient  poet  of  Corcyra,  mentioned 
by  Demetrius  of  Phalerns  (up.  Tzeiz.  Profrgom.  ad 
Lycopkr. ;  see  Fabric  BiU.  Grace,  vi.  p.  361.) 

3.  A  grammarian  (father  of  Apom-oniuh,  No. 
10),  who  is  quoted  several  times  in  the  Scholia  on 
Homer,  Pindar,  and  Aristophanes.  He  wns  pro- 
bably contemporary  with  Diodorus  of  Tarsus. 
(Fabric.  B»U.  Gruee.  i.  p.  508,  ii.  pp.  84,  396,  ir. 
pp.  27A,  380,  vi.  p.  361.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERON  (Xaipuy),  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
Thero,  the  daughter  of  Phydas,  is  the  mythical 
founder  of  Chacroneia  in  Boeotia.  (Pans.  ix.  40. 
8  3;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Xatptivtia ;  Plut,  Sulla, 
17.)  [L.  S.J 

CHAERON  (Xa/pwv),  or,  according  to  another 
reading,  CHARON,  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  belonged  to  the  party  of  Nabis ;  for 
we  find  him  at  Rome  in  B.  c.  183  as  the  represen- 
tative  of  those  who  had  been  banished  or  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Achaeans  when  they  took 
Sparta  in  B.  c.  188,  and  restored  the  exiled 
enemies  of  the  tyrant.  On  this  occasion  the  ob- 
ject of  Chaeron's  minion  was  obtained.  (Polyb. 
xxiv.  4  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  48 ;  comp.  PluL  I'hilop.  17.) 
He  was  again  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
Rome  in  ii.  c.  181,  to  inform  the  senate  of  the 
recent  admission  of  I^ncedaemon  for  the  second 
time  into  the  Achaean  league  and  of  the  terms  of 
the  union.  (See  p.  569,  a. ;  Polyb.  xxv.  2  ;  Liv.  xl. 
2,  20.)  Polybius  represents  him  as  a  clever  young 
man,  but  a  profligate  demagogue  ;  nnd  accordingly 
we  find  him  in  the  ensuing  year  wielding  a  sort 
of  brief  tyranny  at  Sparta,  squandering  the  public 
money,  and  dividing  lands,  unjustly  seized,  among 
the  lowest  of  the  people.  Apollonides  and  other 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  check  these  pro- 
ceedings and  examine  the  public  accounts ;  but 
Chaeron  had  Apollonides  assassinated,  for  which 
he  was  brought  to  trial  bv  tho  Achaean*  and  cast 
into  prison.    (Polvh.  xxv!  8.)  [E.  E.J 

CHAERON  (Xatpvr),  a  man  of 
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who,  shortly  before  the  birth  of  Alexander  the 
Ureal,  u.  c.  3A6,  was  sent  by  Philip  to  consult  the 
Delphic  oracle  about  the  *nake  which  he  had  seen 
with  Olympias  in  her  chamber.  (Plut.  Alex.  3.) 
It  was  perhaps  this  same  Chaeron  who,  in  the 
speech  (ftpi  twv  irp6t  'A\4^.  p.  214)  attributed  by 
some  to  Demosthenes,  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
made  tyrant  of  Pellene  by  Alexander  (comp.  Fa- 
bric. BiU.  Gra4e.  b.  ii.  ch.  26),  and  of  whom  we 
read  in  Athcnacus  (xi.  p.  A09)  as  having  been  a 
pupil  both  of  Plato  and  Xenocratea.  He  is  said 
to  have  conducted  himself  very  tyranically  at  Pel- 
lene, banishing  the  chief  men  of  the  state,  nnd 
giving  their  property  and  wives  to  their  slaves. 
Athenaeus,  in  a  cool  and  off-hand  way  of  his  own, 
speaks  of  his  cruelty  and  oppression  as  the  natural 
effect  of  Plato's  principles  in  the  u  Republic"  and 
the  44  Laws."  [HE.] 

CHA'LCIDEUS(XaA«ia«i5s),  the  Spartan  com- 
mander, with  whom,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
B.  c  412,  the  year  after  the  defeat  at  Syracuse, 
Alcibiades  threw  the  Ionian  subject  allies  of  Athens 
into  revolt.  He  had  been  appointed  commander 
(evidently  not  high-admiral)  during  the  previous 
winter  in  the  place  of  Melanchridas,  the  high- 
admirnl  on  occasion  of  the  ill  omen  of  an  earth- 
quake ;  and  on  the  news  of  the  blockade  of  their 
ships  ut  Peiraecus,  the  Spartans,  but  for  the  per- 
suasions of  Alcibiades,  would  have  kept  him  at 
home  altogether.  Crossing  the  Aegaean  with  only 
five  ships,  they  effected  the  revolt  first  of  Chios, 
Erythrae,  and  Claxomenac ;  then,  with  the  Chian 
fleet,  of  Teos;  and  finally,  of  Miletus,  upon  which 
ensued  the  first  treaty  with  Tissapherncs.  From 
this  time  Chalcideus  seems  to  have  remained  at 
Miletus,  watched  by  an  Athenian  force  at  Lade. 
Meanwhile,  the  Athenians  were  beginning  to  exert 
themselves  actively,  and  from  the  small  number  of 
Chalcideus5  ships,  they  were  able  to  confine  him  to 
Miletu%  and  cut  off  his  communication  with  the 
disaffected  towns ;  and  before  he  could  be  joined 
by  the  high-admiral  Astyochus  (who  was  engaged 
at  Chios  and  I>esbos  on  his  first  arrival  in  Ionia), 
Chalcideus  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Athe- 
nian troops  at  Lade  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  (412  n.  «.)  in  which  he  had  left  Greece. 
(Thuc.  viii.  6,  8,  11,17,  24.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CHALCI'DIUS,  styled  in  MSS.  F.r  C7<«m- 
«i»(tM,  a  designation  altogether  indefinite,  but  very 
frequently  applied  to  grammarians,  was  a  Platonic 
philosopher,  who  lived  probably  during  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  aera,  although  many  place 
him  as  early  as  the  fourth.  He  wrote  an  "  In- 
terpretatio  Latina  partis  prioris  Timaei  Platonici," 
to  which  is  appended  a  voluminous  and  learned 
commentary  inscribed  toa certain  Osius  or  lloaius, 
whom  Barth  and  others  have  asserted,  upon  no 
sure  grounds,  to  be  Osius  bishop  of  Cordova,  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
great  council  of  Nicaea,  held  in  A.  d.  32A.  The 
writer  of  these  annotations  refers  occasionally  with 
respect  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  speaks,  as 
a  l>eliever  might,  of  the  star  which  heralded  the 
nativity  of  our  Lord,  but  expresses  himself 
throughout  with  so  much  ambiguity  or  so  much 
caution,  that  he  has  been  claimed  by  men  of  all 
creeds.  Some  have  not  scrupled  to  maintain,  that 
he  was  a  deacon  or  archdeacon  of  the  church  at 
Carthage;  Fulgentius  Planciades  dedicates  his 
tracts  "Allegoria  librrrum  Virgilii"  and  -  De 
prisco  Senuone"  to  a  tUlcidius,  who  may  be  the 
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i  we  are  now  discussing,  and  call*  him 
*  I^evitarum  Sanctissimus but  in  reality  it  i» 
impossible  to  discover  from  internal  evidence  whe- 
ther the  author  of  the  translation  from  Plato  wu 
Christian,  Jew,  or  Heathen,  or,  as  Mosheim  has 
very  plausibly  conjectured,  a  sort  of  nondescript 
combination  of  all  three.  He  certainly  gives  no 
hint  that  the  individual  to  whom  the  book  is  ad- 
dressed was  a  dignified  ecclesiastic  or  even  a 
member  of  the  church.  This  translation  was  first 
printed  under  the  inspection  of  Augustinus  Jus- 
tinianus,  bishop  of  Nebio  in  Corsica,  by  Badius 
Ascensius  Paris,  foL  1520,  illustrated  by  numerous 
mathematical  diagrams  very  unskilfully  executed ; 
a  second  edition,  containing  also  the  fragments  of 
Cicero's  version  of  the  same  dialogue,  appeared  at 
Paris,  4to.  1563;  a  third  at  Leyden,  4to.  1617, 
with  the  notes  and  corrections  of  Jo.  Meursius  ; 
the  most  recent  and  best  is  that  of  J.  A.  Fabricius, 
Hamburg,  fol.  17 IB,  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  works  of  Saint  Hippolytus. 
The  text  was  improved  by  the  collation  of  a 
Bodleian  MS.,  and  the  notes  of  Meursius  are  given 
entire.  (Cave,  Histor.  Liter.  /Cedes.  Script,  vol.  i. 
p.  199,  ed.  Basil.  ;  Barthius,  Adv.  xxii.  16,  xlviii. 
H  ;  Funccius,  De  inerti  ac  decrepita  Linguae  Aa- 
tiitae  Senectutt,  c.  ix.  §  5 ;  Brucker,  tliator.  Crit. 
Philot.  vol.  iii.  p.  546,  iv.  p.  132-2.)     [\V.  B»] 

CHALCIOECUS  (XaAa/outof ),  "the  goddess 
of  the  brazen  house,"  a  surname  of  Athena  at 
Sparta,  derived  from  the  brazen  temple  which  the 
goddess  had  in  that  city,  and  which  also  contained 
her  statue  in  brass.  This  temple,  which  continued 
to  exist  in  the  time  of  Pausauias,  was  believed  to 
have  been  commenced  by  Tyndareus,  but  was  not 
completed  till  many  yean  later  by  the  Spartan 
nrtist  Gitiadas.  (Pan*,  iii.  17.  §  3,  x.  5.  §  5  ;  C. 
Nep.  Paiu.  5;  Polyb.  iy.  22.)  Bespecting  the 
festival  of  the  Chalcioecia  celebrated  at  Sparta, 
see  Diet,  of  Ant.  ».  r.  XaKHtaUta.  [L.  S.] 

CHALCl'OPE  (XoAkioitti).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Bhexenor,  or  according  to  others  of  Chalcodon, 
was  the  second  wife  of  Aegeus.  (Apollod.  iii.  15. 
§  6  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  556.) 

'2.  A  daughter  of  king  Eurypylus  in  the  island 
of  Cos,  and  mother  of  Thesaalus.  (Horn.  11.  ii. 
679  ;  Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8.)  There  is  a  third  mythical 
personage  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  1.)  [  L.S.] 
CHALCIS  (XoAkis),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Asopus  aud  Metope,  from  whom  the  town  of 
Chalcis  in  Euboca  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Eustath.  ad  Hum.  p.  279.)  According  to 
others,  Chalcis  was  the  mother  of  the  Curetes  and 
Corybantes,  the  former  of  whom  were  among  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Chalcis.  (Schol.  Vict,  ad 
Horn.  11.  xiv.  291;  Strab.  x.  p.  447.)    [L.  S.] 

CHALCOCO'NDYLES,  or,  bv  contraction, 
CHALCO'NDYLES,  LAO'NICUS  or  NICO- 
LA'US  (Aoovikos  or  Nuco\dos  Xo\kokoM\i)$  or 
XoAKoyWAiji),  a  Byzantine  historian  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  of  the  Christian  arr.i,  of  whose  life 
little  is  known,  except  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  John  VII.  Pahieologus,  as  ambassador  to 
the  camp  of  Sultan  Miirad  II.  during  the  siege  of 
Constantinople  in  a.  d.  1 446.  Bamberger  ( GeUhrte 
Naehrichten  von  berukmtcn  M'dnnern,  «Jx.  vol.  iv. 
p.  764)  shews,  that  he  was  still  living  in  1462, 
but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  he  should  have  been 
alive  in  1490,  and  even  later,  as  V'ossius  thinks 
[De  Histuru-i*  (iraeeui,  ii.  30).  Chalcocondyles, 
who  was  a  native  of  Athens,  has  written  a  history 
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of  the  Turks  and  of  the  later  period  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  which  begins  with  the  year  1290, 
and  goes  down  to  the  conquest  of  Corinth  and  the 
invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Turks  in  1463, 
thus  including  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  in  1453.  Chalcocondyles,  a  statesman 
of  great  experience  and  of  extensive  learning,  is  a 
trustworthy  historian,  whose  style  is  interesting 
and  attractive,  and  whose  work  is  ouc  of  the  most 
important  sources  for  the  history  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Greek  empire.  His  work,  however, 
which  is  divided  into  ten  books,  is  not  very 
well  arranged,  presenting  in  several  instances  the 
aspect  of  a  book  composed  of  different  essays, 
notes,  and  other  materials,  written  occasionally, 
and  afterwards  put  together  with  too  little  care  for 
their  logical  and  chronological  order.  Another 
defect  of  the  author  is  his  display  of  matters  which 
very  often  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  chief  sub- 
ject, and  which  he  apparently  inserted  in  order  to 
shew  the  variety  of  his  knowledge.  But  if  they 
are  extraneous  to  his  historical  object,  they  are 
valuable  to  us,  as  they  give  u*  an  idea  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  of  his  time,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  history,  geography,  and 
ethnography.  Among  these  episodes  there  is  a 
most  interesting  description  of  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  which  had  been  disclosed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  Greeks  by  the  political  travels  of  several  of 
their  emperors  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, (ii.  pp.  36—50,  ed.  Paris.)  Be  says  that 
Germany  stretches  from  Vienna  to  the  ocean,  nnd 
from  Prague  to  the  river  Tartcssus  (!)  in  the  Py- 
renees (I!);  but  he  observes  with  great  justness 
that  if  the  Germans  were  united  under  one  head, 
they  would  be  the  most  powerful  nation  ;  that 
there  are  more  than  two  hundred  free  towns 
flourishing  by  trade  and  industry;  that  the 
mechanical  arts  are  cultivated  by  them  with  great 
success  ;  that  they  have  invented  gun-powder,  and 
that  they  are  fond  of  duelling.  The  passage  treat- 
ing of  Germany  is  given  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes  in  Freherus "Corpus  Script.  Ber.  Gem).'' 
As  to  England,  he  says  that  it  lies  opposite  to 
Flanders — a  country  but  too  well  known  to  the 
Greeks — and  is  composed  of  three  islands  united 
under  one  government ;  he  mentions  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  cloth,  and  the  flourishing  trade 
of  the  great  metropolis,  London  (\ovlivri).  His 
description  of  her  bold  and  active  inhabitants  is 
correct,  and  he  was  informed  of  their  being  the 
first  bowmen  in  the  world  ;  but  when  he  says 
that  their  language  lias  no  affinity  with  that  of  any 
other  nation,  he  perhaps  confounded  the  English 
language  with  the  Irish.  He  states  that  their 
manners  and  habits  were  exactly  like  those  of  the 
French,  which  was  an  error  as  to  the  nation  at 
large,  but  tolerably  correct  if  applied  to  the  nobles  ; 
the  great  power  and  turbulence  of  the  aristocracy 
were  well  known  to  him.  At  that  time  straugers 
aud  visitors  were  welcomed  by  the  ladies  in  England 
with  a  kiss  a  custom  which  one  hundred  years  later 
moved  the  sympathizing  heart  of  the  learned  Eras- 
mus Boterodamus  and  caused  him  to  express  his 
delight  iu  his  charming  epistle  to  Faustus  An- 
drelinus  :  the  Greek,  brought  up  among  depraved 
men,  and  accustomed  to  witness  but  probably  to 
abhor  disgraceful  usages,  draws  scandalous  and 
revolting  conclusions  from  that  token  of  kindness. 
The  principal  MSS.  of  Chalcocondyles  are  thos« 
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In  the  Bodleian,  in  the  libraries  of  the  Escurial, 
and  of  Naples,  in  the  Bihl.  Laurentiana  at  Flo- 
rence, »everal  in  the  royal  library  at  Munich  and 
in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  that  of  the  for- 
mer Coislin  library  now  united  with  the  royal 
library  at  Paris.  The  history  of  Chalcocondyles  was 
first  published  in  Litin  translations,  the  first  of 
which  is  that  of  Conrad  us  Clauserus  of  Zurich, 
Basel,  1556,  fol.;  the  same  corrected  and  compared 
with  an  unedited  translation  of  Philippus  Gundc- 
lius  appended  to  the  edition  of  Nicephorus  Grego- 
ras, ibid.  1562,  fol.;  the  same  together  with  Latin 
translations  of  Zonaras,  Nicola*,  and  Nicephorus 
Gregoras,  Frankfort  on-the-Main,  1568,  fol.  The 
Greek  text  was  first  published,  with  the  transla- 
tion and  notes  of  Clauserus,  and  the  works  of 
Nicephorus  Gregoras  and  Georgius  Acropolita,  at 
Geneva,  1615,  fol.  Fabrot  perused  this  edition 
for  his  own,  which  belongs  to  the  Paris  collection 
of  the  Byiantine  historians  ( 1 650,  fol);  he  collated 
two  MSS.  of  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  cor- 
rected both  the  text  and  the  translation  of  the 
Geneva  edition ;  he  added  the  history  of  Ducns,  a 
glossary,  and  a  Latin  translation  of  the  German 
version,  by  John  Gaudier,  allied  Spiegel,  of  a 
Turkish  MS.  work  on  the  earlier  Turkish  history. 
The  French  translation  of  Chalcocondyles  by  Blaise 
de  Vigenere,  was  edited  and  continued  at  first  by 
Artus  Thomas,  a  dull  writer  and  an  equivocal 
scholar,  and  after  him  by  Mexerai,  who  continued 
the  work  down  to  the  year  1661.  This  latter 
edition,  which  is  in  the  library  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, is  a  useful  book.  None  of  these  editions  is 
satisfactory  :  the  text  is  still  susceptible  of  correc- 
tions, and  there  \%  a  chance  of  getting  important 
additions,  as  the  different  MSS.  have  not  all  been 
collated.  Besides,  we  want  a  good  commentary, 
which  will  present  the  leu  difficulties,  as  the  ma- 
terials of  it  are  already  given  in  the  excellent  notes 
of  Baron  von  Hammer-Purgstall  to  the  first  and 
second  volumes  of  his  work  cited  below.  From 
these  notes  and  other  remarks  of  the  learned 
Baron  we  learn,  that  he  considers  Chalcocondyles 
ns  a  trustworthy  historian,  and  that  the  reproach 
of  credulity  with  which  he  has  been  charged 
should  be  confined  to  his  geographical  and  histo- 
rical knowledge  of  Western  Europe.  We  venture 
to  hope  that  the  editors  of  the  Bonn  collection  of 
the  Byxnntincs  will  furnish  us  with  such  a  com- 
mentary. (Fabric  DibL  Grnee.  vii.  pp.  793 — 795; 
Hammer-Purgstall,  Gachkhte.  de*  Osmanuehen 
lieicket,  vol.  i.  p.  469,  ii.  p.  83.)         [W.  P.] 

CHALCO'DON  (Xa\KtAw).  1.  A  son  of 
Abas,  king  of  the  Chalcidians  in  Kubocn.  He  was 
slain  by  Amphitryon  in  a  battle  against  thcThebans, 
and  his  tomb  was  seen  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pnu- 
sanias.  (viii.  15.  §  3;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  281.) 

2.  A  Coan  who  wounded  Heracles  in  a  fight  at 
night,  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  1.)  Theocritus  (vii.  6) 
calls  him  Chalcon.  There  are  four  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  ii.  I.  §  5,  iii. 
5.  §  15  ;  Puus.  vi.  21.  $  7,  viii.  15.  $  3;  Horn. 
JL  ii.  741,  iv.  463.)  [L.  S.J 

CHALCON  {XahKwr).  1.  [Ciiaixodon,No.2.J 

2.  A  wealthy  Myrmidon,  and  father  of  Ba- 
thycles.    (Horn.  //.  xvi.  594,  kc) 

3.  Of  Cyparissus,  the  shield-bearer  of  Antilo- 
chus.  Ho  was  in  love  with  the  Amazon  Penthe- 
sileia,  but  on  hastening  to  her  assistance  he  was 
killed  bv  Achilles,  and  the  Greeks  nailed  his  bodv 
to  a  cross.  (Kustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1C97.)  [L.S.J 
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CH  ALCO'STH  EN  ES.  1.  A  statuary  in  bronze, 
who  made  statues  of  comoedians  and  athlete*. 
(Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  27.) 

2.  A  statuary  at  Athens,  who  made  statues  in 
unbumt  clay  (cruda  opera,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  12. 
s.  45).  The  statement  of  Pliny,  that  the  Cenv 
raeicus  was  so  called  from  his  place  of  work  having 
been  in  it,  though  incorrect,  seems  however  to  point 
out  the  great  antiquity  of  the  artist  It  is  possi- 
ble, but  not  very  probable,  that  the  two  passages 
of  Pliny  refer  to  the  same  person.  IP.  S.] 

CHALINI'TIS  (XoXiviTir),  the  tamer  of 
horses  by  means  of  the  bridle  (xaAi^cSs),  a  sur- 
name of  Athena,  under  which  she  had  a  temple  at 
Corinth.  In  order  to  account  for  the  name,  it  is 
related,  that  she  tamed  Pegasus  and  gave  him  to 
Bellerophontes,  although  the  general  character  of 
the  goddess  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  surname. 
(Paus.  ii.  4.  §  1  ;  comp.  Athena.)       [L.  S.] 

CHAMAE'LEON  (Xo/uuA<'»k),  a  Peripatetic 
philosopher  of  Uerncleia  on  the  Pontua,  was  one  of 
the  immediate  disciples  of  Aristotle.  He  wroto 
works  on  several  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets, 
namely,  vtpl  'AvaKpiovrus,  wtpl  2ar<povs,  rtpl 
2i/u»vi'5ov,  wtpl  0t<nrlSos,  irtpl  Aio^iiAou,  wtpl 
Adffou,  irtpl  TlivSdpov,  wtpl  Srn<rix^pov.  He  also 
wrote  on  the  Iliad,  and  on  Comedy  (wtpl  xwnwStas). 
In  this  last  work  he  treated,  among  other  subjects, 
of  the  dances  of  comedy.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  628,  e.) 
This  work  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  374,  a.) 
by  the  title  irtpl  "His  dpxaiat  KteptySias,  which  is 
also  the  title  of  a  work  by  the  Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher Eumelus.  (Meinekc,  as  quoted  below.)  It 
would  seem  also  that  he  wrote  on  Hesiod,  fur 
Diogenes  says,  that  Chamaeleon  accused  Heracleides 
Ponticus  of  having  stolen  from  him  his  work  con- 
cerning Homer  and  Hcsiod.  (v.  6.  §  92.)  The 
above  works  were  probably  both  biographical  and 
critical.  He  also  wrote  works  entitled  wtpl  3e«r, 
and  wtpl  aarvpuv,  and  some  moral  treatises,  wtf  I 
■^Soyrjs  (which  was  also  ascribed  to  Theophrastu*), 
xpoTporutoV,  and  wtpl  fU6ii$.  Of  all  his  works 
only  a  few  fragments  arc  preserved  by  Athenaeus 
and  other  ancient  writers.  (Ionsiu%  Serif  t.  Hist. 
PkUos.  i.  17;  Voss.  de  Hist.  Grace,  p.  413,  ed. 
West  ermann ;  Bockh,  Prarf.  ad  Pind.  Schol.  p.  ix.; 
Mcineke,  Hul.  CriL  Com.  Graec.  p.  8.)      ( P.  S  ] 

CHAMYNE  (Xa/xuVr/),  a  surname  of  Dcnu-tcr 
in  Elis,  which  was  derived  cither  from  the  earth 
having  opened  (x<uVcu')  at  that  place  to  receive 
Pluto,  or  from  one  Chamynus,  to  whom  the  build- 
ing of  a  temple  of  Demctcr  at  Elis  was  ascribed. 
(Paus.  vi.  21.  y  1.)  [L.  S.J 

CHAOS  (Xoot),  the  vacant  and  infinite  space 
which  existed  according  to  the  ancient  cosmogonies 
previous  to  the  creation  of  the  world  (He*.  Tfu-otj. 
116),  and  out  of  which  the  gods,  men,  and  all 
things  arose.  A  different  definition  of  Chans  is 
given  by  Ovid  (.l/<7.  i.  1,  &c),  who  describes  it  as 
the  confused  mass  containing  the  elements  of  all 
things  that  were  formed  out  of  it.  According  to 
Hesiod,  Chaos  was  the  mother  of  Erebos  and 
Nyx.  Some  of  the  later  poets  use  the  word  Chaos 
in  the  general  sense  of  the  airy  realms,  of  darkness, 
or  the  lower  world.  [L.  S.J 

CHABAX  (Xo^tt{),  of  Pergamus,  an  historian 
and  priest,  who  wrote  two  large  works,  the  one,  in 
forty  books,  called  'EA.Aijma',  the  other  named 
Xpovuci,  of  which  the  sixteenth  book  is  quoted 
by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  (>.  r.  'nptot).  In  the 
former  he  mentions  Augustus  Caesar  and  Nero, 
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which  is  our  only  authority  for  his  date.  Suidas 
quotes  an  epigram,  beginning 

Ei'/d  Xapal  itptvs  ytpapijt  iwd  Ufpyauov  dKprjt, 
which  gives  his  country  and  profession.  He  is 
frequently  referred  to  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Euagrius  {Hi*t.  Eoti.  v.  extr.) 
among  those  historians  who  mixed  fable  with  his- 
tory, and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  anonymous 
writer  of  the  **  De  Rebus  Incredibilibus"  (cc  15, 
lfi).  (Comp.  Vosaius,  de  Hist.  Graec.  p.  414,  ed. 
Westermann.)  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

CHAR  AX  US  (X«W<>»)  of  Mytilene,  son  of 
Seaman  dronym  us  and  brother  of  the  famous  8ap- 

Eho,  fell  desperately  in  love  with  Rhodopis  the 
etaera  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  ransomed  her  from 
slavery  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  and,  according  to 
Suidas  (».  r.  'Idifiwv),  married  her.  For  this  He- 
rodotus tells  .is  ho  was  vehemently  satirized  by 
his  sister  on  his  return  to  Mytilene,  though  indeed 
the  passage  is  capable  of  another  interpretation, 
and  may  mean,  that  the  woman  who  had  infatuated 
him  was  the  object  of  Sappho's  attack.  Athenacus 
contradicting  Herodotus  calls  the  hetaera  in  ques- 
tion Dorica ;  and  Suidas  tells  us  (*.  v.  'PoSvwiSos 
amflTjua),  that  Doricha  was  the  name  which  Sappho 
called  her  in  her  poem.  (Herod,  ii.  135 ;  Suid.  s.v. 
ZawtfHt  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p,59(>,  b.;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  808; 
M'ulier,  Lit  of  Greece,  ch.  xiii.  §  fi ;  Ov.  Her.  xv. 
117.)  [E.  E.) 

CHARES  (Xdpys),  an  Athenian  general,  who 
for  a  long  series  of  years  contrived  by  profuse  cor- 
ruption to  maintain  his  influence  with  the  people, 
in  spite  of  his  very  disreputable  character.  We  , 
f.rst  hear  of  him  in  B.  c.  3'i7,  a9  being  sent  to  the 
aid  of  the  l'hliasians  who  were  hard  pressed  by 
the  Arcadians  and  Argivcs  assisted  by  the  Theban 
commander  at  Sicyon.  His  operations  were  suc- 
cessful in  relieving  them,  and  it  was  in  this  cam- 
paign under  him  that  Aeschines  the  orator,  first 
distinguished  himself.  (Xcn.  //<•//.  vii.  2.  §§  IB  *'A  ; 
Diod.  xv.  7_5  ;  Aesch.  de  FaU.  Isti.  p.  50.)  From 
this  scene  of  action  he  was  recalled  to  take  the 
command  against  Oropus  [CallistratI'S  No.  3J; 
and  the  recovery  of  their  harbour  by  the  Sicyouians 
from  the  Spartan  garrison,  immediately  on  his  de- 
parture, shews  how  important  his  presence  had 
been  for  the  support  of  the  Lacedaemonian  cause 
in  the  north  of  the  Peloponnesus.  (Xen.  //<•//.  vii. 
i,  §  comp.  vii.  3.  §  [Klthron,  Pasjmklis.] 
In  2SJ.  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Leosthenes, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Litter  by  Alexander  of  Phc- 
rae  fp.  125,  a.  1,  and,  sailing  to  Corcyra,  he  gave 
hiit  aid,  strange  to  say,  to  an  oligarchical  conspiracy 
there,  whereby  the  democracy  was  overthrown 
with  much  bloodshed, — a  step  by  which  he  of 
course  excited  a  hostile  disposition  towards  Athens 
on  the  part  of  the  ejected,  while  he  failed  at  the 
tame  time  to  conciliate  the  oligarchs.  (Diod.  xv. 
95.)  The  neeossnry  consequence  was  the  loss  of 
the  island  to  the  Athenians  when  the  Social  war 
broke  out.  In  358  Chares  was  sent  to  Thrace  as 
general  with  full  power,  and  obliged  Charidemus 
to  ratify  the  treaty  which  lie  had  made  with  Athe- 
nodorua.  [Charidrmus.]  In  the  ensuing  year 
he  was  appointed  to  the  conduct  of  the  Social  war, 
in  the  second  campaign  of  which,  after  the  death 
of  Chabrias  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus  were  joined 
with  him  in  the  command,  b.  c.  35 fi.  According 
to  Diodorus  his  colleagues  having  refused,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  storm,  to  risk  an  engagement  for 
which  he  was  eager,  ho  accused  them  to  the  peo- 


ple, and  they  were  recalled  and  subsequently 
brought  to  triaL  As  C.  Nepos  tells  it.  Chares  ac- 
tually attacked  tho  enemy  in  spite  of  the  weather, 
was  worsted,  and,  in  order  to  screen  himself, 
charged  his  colleagues  with  not  supporting  him. 
In  the  prosecution  he  was  aided  by  Aristophon, 
the  Axeman.  (Diod.  xvl  7_i  21 ;  Nep.  Tim.  3; 
Arist.  Hl*t.  ii.  2iL  §  L  iii.  LQ.  §  Z  ;  Isocr.  w«pl 
'ArnS.  §  137j  Deinarch.  e.  /W.vcV.  §  17J  Being 
now  left  in  the  sole  command,  and  being  in  want 
of  money,  which  he  was  afraid  to  apply  for  from 
home,  he  relieved  his  immediate  necessities  by 
entering,  compelled  perhaps  by  his  mercenaries 
into  the  service  of  Artabazus  the  revolted  satrap 
of  Western  Asia.  The  Athenians  at  first  approved 
of  this  proceeding,  but  afterwards  ordered  hiin  to 
drop  his  connexion  with  Artabazus  on  the  com- 
plaint of  Artaxerxes  III.  (Ochus);  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  threat  of  the  kutcr  to  support  the 
confederates  against  Athens  hastened  at  least  the 
termination  of  the  war,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  Eubnlus  and  Isocrates  and  in  opposition 
to  those  of  Chares  and  his  party.  (Diod.  xvi.  22; 
Dcm.  Philipp.  L  p.  4Ji;  Isoc.  de  Pae. ;  Arist.  lihet. 
iii.  lu  §  10.)  In  b.  c.  353  Chares  was  sent  against 
Sestus  which,  as  well  as  Cardia,  seems  to  have  re- 
fused submission  notwithstanding  the  cession  of  the 
Chersonesus  to  Athens  in  357.  [Ckrsoblkptks.  ] 
He  took  the  town,  massacred  the  men,  and  sold 
the  women  and  children  for  slaves.  (Diod.  xvi. 
34.)  In  the  Olynthian  war,  a  c.  349,  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  of  the  mercenaries  sent  from  Athens 
to  the  aid  of  Olynthus ;  but  he  seems  to  have  ef- 
fected little  or  nothing.  The  command  was  then 
entrusted  to  Charidemus  who  in  the  ensuing  year, 
348,  was  again  superseded  by  Chares.  In  this 
campaign  he  gained  some  slight  success  on  one 
occasion  over  Philip's  mercenaries  and  celebrated 
it  by  a  feast  given  to  the  Athenians  with  a  portion 
of  the  money  which  had  been  sacrilegiously  taken 
from  Delphi,  and  some  of  which  had  found  its  way 
into  his  hands.  (Diod.  xvi.  52 — 55;  Philochor. 
up.  Ditmtf*.  p.  735 ;  Theopomp.  and  Henvcleid.  ap. 
Atken.  xii.  p.  53'2.)  On  his  sufluVij  he  was  im- 
peached by  Cephisodotus  who  complained,  that 
Mhe  was  endeavouring  to  give  his  account  after 
having  got  the  people  tight  by  the  throat"  (Arist. 
Rhet.  iii.  LQ.  §  7),  an  allusion  perhaps  merely  to 
the  great  embarrassment  of  Athens  at  the  time. 
(Sec  a  very  unsatisfactory  explanation  in  Mitford, 
ch.  39,  sec.  2J  In  a.  c.  34b'  we  find  him  com- 
manding again  in  Thrace  ;  and,  when  Philip  was 
preparing  to  march  against  Cersobleptes  complaints 
arrived  at  Athens  from  the  Chersonesus  that  Chare* 
had  withdrawn  from  his  station,  and  was  nowhere 
to  be  found  ;  and  the  people  were  obliged  to  send 
a  squadron  in  quest  of  him  with  the  extraordinary 
message,  that  **  the  Athenians  were  surprised  that, 
while  Philip  was  marching  against  the  Chersonese, 
they  did  not  know  where  their  general  and  their 
forces  were."  That  he  had  been  engaged  in  some 
private  expedition  of  plunder  is  probable  enough. 
In  tho  same  year,  and  before  the  departure  of  the 
second  embassy  from  Athens  to  Macedonia  on  tho 
subject  of  the  peace,  a  despatch  arrived  from  Chares 
stating  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  affairs  of  Cer- 
sobleptes. (Dem.  de  pais.  /></.  pp.  390,  391,  447; 
Aesch.  de  Fain.  hy.  pp.  29,  "37^  40J  After  this 
we  lose  sight  of  Chares  for  several  years  during 
which  he  probably  resided  at  Sigeum,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Theopompus  (<//>.  Aiken,  xii.  p.  532\ 
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was  with  him  a  favourite  residence,  as  supplying 
more  opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of  hit  profli- 
gate propensities  than  he  could  find  at  Athens. 
Rut  in  a  speech  of  Demosthenes  delivered  in  B.  c. 
34 1  (de  Chen.  p.  97)  he  is  spoken  of  as  possessing 
much  influence  at  that  time  in  the  Athenian  coun- 
cils ;  and  we  may  consider  him  therefore  to  have 
been  one  of  those  who  authorised  and  defended 
the  proceedings  of  Diopeithes  against  Philip  in 
Thrace.  In  B.  c.  340  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  force  which  was  sent  to  aid  By- 
zantium against  Philip ;  but  his  character  excited 
the  suspicions  of  the  Ryzantians,  and  they  refused 
to  receive  him.  Against  the  enemy  he  effected 
nothing :  his  only  exploits  were  against  the  allies 
of  Athens,  and  these  he  plundered  unscrupulously. 
He  was  accordingly  superseded  by  Phocion,  whose 
success  was  brilliant  (Diod.  xvi.  74,  &c;  Phil. 
Ep.  cut  Atk.  ap.  Dem.  p.  163;  Plut.  I'hoc.  14.) 
In  338  he  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  Amphissa  against 
Philip,  who  defeated  him  together  with  the  The- 
bau  general,  Proxenus.  Of  this  defeat,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Aeschines,  Demosthenes  in  his  reply 
says  nothing,  but  speaks  of  two  battles  in  which 
the  Athenians  were  victorious.  (Polyocn.  iv.  2 ; 
Aesch.  c.  Ctet.  p.  74 ;  Dem.  de  (hr.  p.  300  ;  sec 
Mitford,  cb.  42,  sec.  4 ;  Clinton,  Fatt.  ii.  pp.  293, 
294.)  In  the  some  year  Chares  was  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  Athenian  forces  at  the  battle  of 
Cbaeroneia,  for  the  disastrous  result  of  which  he 
escaped  censure,  or  at  least  prosecution,  though 
Ly sides,  one  of  his  colleagues,  was  tried  and  con- 
demned to  death.  (Diod.  xvi.  85,  88;  Wess.  ad 
loc.)  He  is  mentioned  by  Arrian  among  the  Athe- 
nian orators  and  generals  whom  Alexander  required 
to  be  surrendered  to  him  in  B.  c.  335,  though  he 
was  afterwards  prevailed  on  by  Demades  not  to 
press  the  demand  against  any  but  Charidcmus. 
Plutarch,  however,  omits  the  name  of  Chares  in 
the  list  which  he  gives  us.  ( Arr.  A  nab.  i.  1 0  ; 
Plut  Dem.  23.)  When  Alexander  invaded  Asia 
in  b.  c  334,  Chares  was  living  at  Sigeum,  and  he 
is  mentioned  again  by  Arrian  {A nab.  i.  12)  as  one 
of  those  who  came  to  meet  the  kiin?  and  pay  their 
respects  to  him  on  his  way  to  Ilium.  Vet  we 
afterwards  find  him  commanding  for  Darcius  at 
M ytilene,  which  had  been  gained  in  B.  c.  333  by 
Pharnabaxus  and  Aut<  phradates,  but  which  Chares 
was  compelled  to  surrender  in  the  ensuing  year. 
(Arr.  Amib.  ii.  1,  iii.  2.)  From  this  period  we 
hear  no  more  of  him,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
ended  his  days  at  Sigeum. 

As  a  general.  Chares  has  been  chnrged  with 
rashness,  especially  in  the  needless  exposure  of  his 
own  person  (Plut  Friop.  2) ;  and  he  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  possessed  of  no  very  'superior  talent 
though  perhaps  he  was,  during  the  greater  portion  of 
his  career,  the  best  commander  that  Athens  was  able 
to  find.  In  politics  we  see  him  connected  through- 
out with  Demosthenes  (see  Dem-  de  FaU.  Leg.  p. 
447),  —  a  striking  example  of  the  strange  associa- 
tions which  political  interests  arc  often  thought  to 
necessitate.  Morally  he  must  have  been  an  incu- 
bus on  any  party  to  which  he  attached  himself, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  assistance  he  might 
sometimes  render  it  through  the  orators  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  kept  constantly  in  pay.  His  pro- 
fligacy, which  was  measureless,  he  unblushingly 
avowed  and  gloried  in,  openly  ridiculing, —  what 
might  have  abashed  any  other  num. — the  austere 
virtue  of  Phocion.    His  bad  faith  passed  into  a 
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proverb  ;  and  his  rapacity  was  extraordinary,  even 
amidst  the  miserable  system  then  prevailing,  when 
the  citizens  of  Athens  would  neither  fight  their 
own  battles  nor  pay  the  men  who  fought  them, 
and  her  commanders  had  to  support  their  merce- 
naries as  best  they  could.  In  fact,  his  character 
presents  no  one  single  point  on  which  the  mind  can 
rest  with  pleasure.  He  lived,  as  we  know,  during 
the  period  of  his  country's  decline,  and  may  serve, 
indeed,  as  a  specimen  of  a  class  of  men  whose  in- 
fluence in  a  nation  is  no  less  a  cause  than  a  symp- 
tom of  its  fall.  (Plut  Pkoc  5;  Theopomp!  up. 
A  then.  I.  c. ;  Isocr.  de  Pace  ;  Aesch.  de  FaU.  Ijeg. 
p.  37;  Eubul.  ap.  AritL  JlheL  i.  15.  $  15;  Suid. 
s.  v.  Xdfnfros  ihroaxivtis.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARES  (Xd>ji )  of  Mytilene,  an  officer  at  the 
court  of  Alexander  the  Great  whose  duty  it  was 
to  introduce  strangers  to  the  king  (ticayytktvt), 
wrote  a  history  or  rather  a  collection  of  anecdotes 
concerning  the  campaigns  and  the  private  life  of 
Alexander  (wt/A  'AKt^aripoy  laroptal)  in  ten  books, 
fragments  of  which  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus 
(i.  p.  27,  d.,  iii.  p.  93,  c,  p.  124,  c,  iv.  p.  171,  b., 
vii.  p.  277,  a.,  x.  p.  434,  d.,  436,  f.,  xii.  p.  513,  £, 
514,  f.,  538,  b.,  xiii.  p.  575),  by  Plutarch  (Ale.r. 
20,  24,  46,  54,  55,  70,  de  Fort.  Alex.  ii.  9).  He 
is  also  quoted  by  Pliny  ( H.  M  xii.  xiii.  table  of 
contents,  xxxviu  2)  and  A.  Gcllius  (v. 2).  [P.S.] 

CHARES  (Xdp>t),  of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  a 
statuary  in  bronze,  was  the  favourite  pupil  of  Lv- 
sippus,  who  took  the  greatest  pains  with  his  edu- 
cation, and  did  not  grudge  to  initiate  him  into  nil 
the  secrets  of  his  art.  Chares  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  b.  c.  (Anon,  ad 
Hertnn.  iv.  6;  pi  in  ted  among  Cicero's  rhetorical 
works.)  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
Rhodes,  and  indeed  he  may  be  considered  as  the 
chief  founder  of  the  Rhodian  school  of  sculpture. 
Pliny  (//.  A',  xxxiv.  7.  s.  18)  mentions  among  his 
works  a  colossal  head,  which  P.  Lentulus  (tho 
friend  of  Cicero,  cos.  b.  c.  57)  brought  to  Rome 
and  placed  in  the  Capitol,  and  which  completely 
threw  into  the  shade  another  admirable  colossal 
head  by  Decius  which  stood  beside  it  (The  ap- 
parently unnecessary  emendation  of  Sillig  and 
Thiersch,  imprulxibilis  for  }>rofxilnJi»,  even  if  adopt- 
ed, would  not  alter  the  general  meaning  of  the 
sentence,  at  least  with  reference  to  Chares.) 

Rut  the  chief  work  of  Chares  was  the  statue  of 
the  Sun,  which,  under  the  namo  of  M  The  Colossus 
of  Rhodes,"  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  Of  a  hundred  colossal 
statues  of  the  Sun  which  adorned  Rhodes,  and 
any  one  of  which,  according  to  Pliny,  would  have 
made  famous  the  place  that  might  possess  it  this 
was  much  the  largest  The  accounts  of  its  heixht 
differ  slightly,  but  all  agree  in  making  it  upwards 
of  105  English  feet.  Pliny  (/.  c),  evidently  re- 
peating the  account  of  some  one  who  had  seen 
the  statue  after  its  fall,  if  he  had  not  seen  it 
himself,  says  that  few  could  embrace  its  thumb ; 
the  fingers  were  larger  than  most  statues  ;  tho 
hollows  within  the  broken  limbs  resembled  caves ; 
and  inside  of  it  might  be  seen  huge  stones, 
which  had  been  inserted  to  make  it  stand  firm. 
It  was  twelve  years  in  erecting  (b.  c.  292-- 
280),  and  it  cost  300  talents.  This  money  was 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  engines  of  war  which 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  presented  to  the  Rhodians 
after  they  had  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  siege 
of  their  "city.   (u.  c.  303.)    The  colossus  stood 
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at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Rhode*.  There 
is  no  authority  for  the  statement  that  its  legs  ex- 
tended over  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  It  was 
overthrown  and  broken  to  pieces  by  an  earthquake 
56  ycara  aftr  its  erection,  (n.  c.  224,  Euseb. 
CAron.,  and  Chron.  Fatc/u  sub  01.  139.  1  ;  Polyb. 
v.  88,  who  places  the  earthquake  a  little  later,  in 
B.  c.  218.)  Stnibo  (xiv.  p.  652)  says,  that  an 
oracle  forbade  the  Rhodians  to  restore  it.  (See 
also  Philo  Byzant.  de  VII  Orbit  Miraculis,  c.  iv. 
p.  15.)  The  fragments  of  the  colossus  remained 
on  the  ground  923  years,  till  they  were  sold  by 
Moawiyeh,  the  general  of  the  caliph  Othnian  IV., 
to  a  Jew  of  Etncsa,  who  carried  them  away  on  900 
camels,  (a.  d.  672.)  Hence  Scaliger  calculated 
the  weight  of  the  bronze  at  700,000  pounds. 
Considering  the  mechanical  difficulties  both  of 
modelling  and  of  casting  so  large  a  statue,  the  nicety 
required  to  fit  together  the  separate  pieces  in 
which  it  must  necessarily  have  been  cast,  and  the 
■kill  needed  to  adjust  its  proportions,  according  to 
the  laws  of  optics,  and  to  adapt  the  whole  style  of 
the  composition  to  its  enormous  Bize,  we  must 
assign  to  Chares  a  high  place  as  an  inventor  in  his 
art. 

There  are  extant  Rhodian  coins,  bearing  the 
head  of  the  Sun  surrounded  witli  rays  probably 
copied  from  the  statue  of  Chares  or  i'roni  some  of 
the  other  colossal  statues  of  the  sun  at  Rhodes. 
(Eckhel,  Doct.  AW  ii.  pp.  602-3  ;  Rasche,  Lex. 
Univ.  Itri  Xum.  s.  v.  lihodus,  A.,  b.,  11,  &c) 
There  are  two  epigrams  on  the  colossus  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal.  i.  p.  143,  iii. 
pp.  198-9;  Jacobs,  i.  74,  iv.  166.  Respecting 
these  epigrams,  and  the  question  whether  Laches 
completed  the  work  which  Chares  commenced,  see 
Jacobs,  Comment.  i.  1,  pp.  257-8,  iii.  2,  p.  8,  and 
Bottiger,  Andeutungen  xu  24  Vortr'dgcn  ubcr  die 
Archdolixfis,  pp.  199—201.)  [P.  S.] 

CIIA'RICLES  (XapocArjj),  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue, son  of  Apollodorus,  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners (ftjTnTa()  appointed  to  investigate  the 
affair  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Ilenuae  in.  u.  c.  4 1 5, 
on  which  occasion  he  inflamed  the  passions  of  the 
people  by  representing  the  outrage  as  connected 
with  a  plot  for  the  destruction  of  the  democracy. 
(Thuc  vi.  27—29,  53,  60,  &c. ;  Andoc.  de  Mylt. 
p.  6.)  In  b.  c.  413  he  was  sent  in  command  of  a 
squadron  round  the  Peloponnesus  together  with 
Demosthenes,  and  succeeded  with  him  in  fortifying 
a  small  peninsula  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  to  serve 
as  a  position  for  annoying  the  enemy.  (Thuc.  vii. 
20,  26.)  In  a.  c.  404  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants;  nor  did  he  relinquish  under  the 
new  government  the  coarse  arts  of  the  demagogue 
which  had  distinguished  him  under  the  democracy, 
still  striving  to  curry  favour  with  the  dominant 
party  by  an  unscrupulous  advocacy  of  their  most 
violent  and  tyrannical  measures.  We  may  con- 
clude, that  he  was  one  of  the  remnant  of  the  Thirty 
who  withdrew  to  Eleusi*  on  the  establishment  of 
the  council  of  Ten,  and  who,  according  to  Xeno- 
phm,  were  treacherously  murdered  in  a  conference 
by  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  on  the  restora- 
tion of  democracy  in  «.  c.  403.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3. 
§  2,  4.  24,  43,  Mem.  L  2.  §§  31,  &c. ;  *  Arist. 
I'olU.  v.  6,  ed.  Bekk.;  Lys.  c.  Erai.  p.  125 ;  Iaocr. 
dr  B'uj.  p.  355,  d.)  In  the  passage  last  referred  to 
Charicles  is  mentioned  as  having  been  driven  into 
banishment  previously  to  his  appointment  as  one 
of  the  tyrants.  [E.  E.] 


CHAR1CLEIDES  (  Xo^kAWotjj),  a  writer  of 
the  new  comedy,  of  uncertain  date.  A  play  of  his 
called  "AAihw  (the  Chain)  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(vii.  p.  325,  d.).  *  [E.  E.] 

CHARICLEITUS(X«f>kA«Tos),  one  of  tha 
commanders  of  the  Rhodian  fleet,  which,  in  B.  c. 
1 90,  defeated  that  of  Antiochus  the  Great  under 
Hannibal  and  Apollonius,  off  Side  in  Pamphylia. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  23,  24.)  [E.E.] 

CHA'RICLES  (XafHicA?}i),  an  eminent  physi- 
cian at  Rome,  who  sometimes  attended  on  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  and  who  is  said  to  have  pre- 
dicted his  approaching  death  from  the  weak  state 
of  his  pulse,  a.  d.  37.  (Suet.  Tiler.  72  ;  Toe 
Ann.  vi.  50.)  Some  medical  formulae  are  pre- 
served by  Galen  (De  Compos.  Mtdicam.  tec.  Loeot. 
ii.  1,  2.  vol.  xii.  pp.  556,  579,  &c.)  which  may 
perhaps  belong  to  the  same  person.  [W.  A.  0.] 

CHA'RICLO  (XapiKAs,').  1.  The  wife  of  the 
centaur  Cheiron,  and  mother  of  C  arystus.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Apollo,  and  according  to  others 
of  Penes  or  of  Oceanus.  (SchoL  ad  J'ind.  Pytk, 
iv.  181  ;  Ov.  Met.  ii.  636.) 

2.  A  nymph,  the  wife  of  Eueres  and  mother  of 
Teircbias.  It  was  at  her  request  that  Teiresias, 
who  had  been  blinded  by  Athena,  obtained  from 
this  goddess  the  power  to  understand  the  voices  of 
the  birds,  and  to  walk  with  his  black  staff  as  safely 
as  if  he  saw.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  $  7  ;  Callim.  Hvnuu 
in  Pall.  67,  &c.)  [  L.  S.  ] 

CHARIUE-MUS  (XapiS^os).  1.  Of  Euboea, 
son  of  a  woman  of  Oreus  by  an  obscure  father,  if 
we  may  believe  the  account  of  Demosthenes  in  a 
speech  filled  with  invective  against  him.  (Dem. 
c.  Arutocr.  p.  691.)  On  the  same  authority,  we 
learn  that  he  began  his  military  career  as  a  slinger 
among  the  light-armed,  that  he  then  became  com- 
mander of  a  pirate  vessel,  and  finally  the  captain 
of  a  mercenary  band  of  "free  companions."  (Dcm. 
c.  Aristocr.  pp.  6fi8,  669.)  In  this  capacity  he  first 
entered  the  Athenian  service  under  Iphicratcs, 
who  had  been  sent  against  Amphipolis,  about  a.  c. 
367.  At  the  end  of  somewhat  more  than  three 
years,  Amphipolis  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  delivered  hostages  to  Iphic rates  for 
the  performance  of  the  promise :  these,  on  being 
superseded  by  Timotheus,  he  entrusted  to  Chari- 
demus, who  restored  them  to  the  Amphipolitans  in 
spite  of  tlio  decree  of  the  Athenian  people  requir- 
ing them  to  be  sent  to  Athens,  and  then  passed 
over  to  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  hostile  to 
the  Athenians  at  the  time.  In  a.  c.  360,  when 
Timotheus  was  meditating  his  attack  on  Amphi- 
polis, Charidemus  was  engaged  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  Olynthians,  who  were  preparing  to  defend 
it ;  but,  on  his  passage  from  Cardia  in  the  Cherso- 
nesus,  he  was  captured  by  the  Athenians,  and  con- 
sented to  aid  them  against  Olynthus.  After  the 
failure  of  Timotheus  at  Amphipolis  in  the  same 
year,  Charidemus  crossed  over  to  Asia  and  entered 
the  service  of  Meinnon  and  Mentor,  brothers-in- 
law  of  Artabazus,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by 
Autophradates,  but  whose  cause  they  still  main- 
tained. lAuTAH.vzus  No.  4.]  Ho  deceived  his 
employers  however,  and  seized  the  towns  of  Scep- 
sis, Cebren,  and  Ilium  ;  but,  being  closely  presw-d 
by  Artabazus  after  his  release  from  prison,  he  up- 
plied  to  the  Athenians  to  interpose  in  his  behalf, 
promising  to  help  them  in  recovering  the  Cherso- 
ncsus.  Artabazus,  however,  allowed  him  to  depart 
uninjured,  by  the  advice  of  Meinnon  and  Mentor. 
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before  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  squadron  des-  I 
fined  for  the  Hellespont  under  Cephisodotus  ;  and 
Charidemus  on  his  return  to  Europe,  in  spite  of 
his  promise,  lent  his  services  to  Cotys  whose 
daughter  he  married,  and  laid  siege  to  Crithote 
and  Elaeu*.  (Dem.  e.Arittocr.  pp.  6(19-674.)  On 
the  murder  of  Cotys  B.  c.  358,  he  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Cersoblepies,  on  whose  behalf  he  conducted 
the  struggle  with  the  Athenians  both  by  war  and 
diplomacy,  for  the  possession  of  the  Chersoncsus. 
He  compelled  Cephisodotus  to  submit,  with  respect 
to  it,  to  a  compromise  most  unfavourable  to  his 
country;  and  though  Athenodorus  (uniting  with 
Amadocus  and  Bcrisndes  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  national  indignation  excited  by  the  murder  of 
Miltocythes,  which  Charidemus  had  procured  from 
the  C'aniiaus)  obliged  Cersobleptes  to  consent  to  a 
threefold  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  sur- 
render of  the  Chersonesus  to  Athens — vet,  on  the 
arrival  of  Chabrias  with  only  one  ship,  the  crafty 
Euboean  again  renounced  the  treaty,  and  drove  the 
AthetLin  general  to  accept  another  still  more  un- 
favourable to  Athens  than  that  of  Cephisodotus. 
But  this  was  repudiated  by  the  Athenians ;  and, 
at  length,  after  much  fruitless  negotiation,  Chares 
having  arrived  in  the  Hellespont  with  a  sufficient 
force  and  with  the  authority  of  commander  auto- 
craioTy  Charidemus  consented  to  ratify  the  treaty 
of  Athenodorus  still,  however,  contriving  to  retain 
the  town  of  Cardia  ;  and  his  partisans  among  the 
orators  at  Athens  having  persuaded  the  people  that 
they  owed  to  him  the  cession  of  the  Chersonesus 
(a  slrange  delusion,  if  the  narrative  of  events  in 
Demosthenes  may  be  depended  on),  they  rewarded 
bis  supposed  services  with  the  franchise  of  the  city 
and  a  golden  crown.  (Dem.  e.  ArLitocr.  pp.  650, 
674— €82;  Arist.  Rket.  ii.  23.  §  17  ;  comp.  Isocr. 
de  Pac  p.  169,  c.)  This  appears  to  have  been  in 
B.  c.  3.57.  In  b.  c.  352,  hoping  perhaps  to  recover 
Ainphipolis  through  his  aid,  they  pissed  a  decree 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes  and  his 
party  (c.  A  riskier,  passim),  pronouncing  the  person 
jf  Charidemus  inviolable,  and  rendering  any  one 
who  should  kill  him  amenable  to  justice  from  any 
part  of  the  Athenian  empire.  ICkrsohlkpiks.] 
In  B.C.  349,  after  the  recall  of  Chares  Charidemus 
was  appointed  by  tha  Athenians  as  commander  in 
the  Olynthian  war.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Olynthians  he  ravaged  Palleue  and  Bottiaea, 
which  seem  to  have  been  then  in  the  hands  of 
Philip ;  but  he  caused  much  offence  by  his  insolent 
and  profligate  conduct  at  Olynthus,  and  in  the 
ensuing  year  he  was  superseded  and  replaced  by 
Chares.  (Philochor.  up.  Dionys.  p.  73.5  ;  Theopomp. 
ap.  A  then.  x.  p.  436,  c.)  Henceforth  he  disappears 
from  history,  though  he  has  been  identified  by 
some  with  the  Charidemus  mentioned  immediately 
below,  in  opposition,  we  think,  to  internal  evidence. 
(Mitford's  Creece,  ch.  48,  sec  1 ;  ThirlwaU's  Greece, 
vol.  v.  p.  192,  note  4,  vol.  vi.  p.  101.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  in  B.  r,  3.58  was  sent  with 
Antiphon  as  ambassador  to  Philip  of  Macedon, 
ostensibly  to  confirm  the  friendship  between  the 
king  and  the  Athenians  but  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate with  him  secretly  for  the  recovery  of  Amphi- 
polis  and  to  promise  that  the  republic,  in  return 
for  it,  would  make  him  master  of  Pydno.  This 
was  the  SpuKovn*v6v  vort  dwotyifTov  to  which 
Demosthenes  refers  in  Olynth.  ii.  p.  19,  ad  fin. 
(Theopomp.  ap.  Suid.  $.  r.  rl  ion  rd  iv  rots 
Artfxootifovt  ♦lAimrurois,  m.  t.  A. ;  comp.  Diod. 


I  xiii.  49  ;  Dcinarch.  c.  Dem.  p.  91,  ml  fin.)  It  was 
I  perhaps  this  same  Charidemus  whom  the  Athenians 
had  they  not  been  restrained  by  Phocion's  party, 
would  have  made  general  to  act  against  Philip  after 
the  battle  of  Chaeroncia,  b.  c.  338,  and  who,  being 
at  the  court  of  Macedonia  a*  an  envoy  at  the  time 
of  Philip's  murder,  B.  c.  336,  transmitted  to  De- 
mosthenes, whose  friend  he  was  the  earliest  intel- 
ligence of  that  event  (Pint.  Phr*.  16,  Dem.  22  ; 
Acsch.  c.  Ctes,  p.  64.)  He  was  one  of  the  orators 
whose  surrender  was  required  by  Alexander  in 
B.  c.  33.5,  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes  and  the 
only  one  in  whose  behalf  he  refused  to  recede  from 
his  demand  on  the  mediation  of  Demadcs.  Chari- 
demus being  thus  obliged  to  leave  his  country, 
fled  to  Asia,  and  took  refuge  with  Dareius  by 
whose  orders  he  was  summarily  put  to  death  in 
B.  c.  333,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Issus  having 
exasperated  the  king  by  some  advice,  too  freely 
given,  tending  to  abate  his  confidence  in  his  power 
and  in  the  courage  of  his  native  troops.  (Arr. 
Anab.  i.  10  ;  Plut.  Dem.  23,  Phoc.  17;  Diod.  xvii. 
15,  30  ;  Dcinarch.  c.  Dem.  p.  94.)  Diodorus  (xvii. 
30)  speaks  of  Charidemus  as  having  been  high  in 
favour  with  Philip  of  Macedon  ;  but  the  inconsis- 
tency of  tin's  with  several  of  the  authorities  above 
referred  to  is  pointed  out  by  Wcsscling.  {Ad  Dint. 
l.c.)  [E.  E.] 

"  CHARIDE'MUS  {XaplBvlju>t),  a  Greek  phy- 
sician, who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Erasistmtua 
and  probably  lived  in  the  third  century  B.  c.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  {De  Morb. 
Acid.  iii.  15.  p.  227),  and  was  probably  the  father 
of  the  physician  Hcnnogenes.         [W.  A.  G-1 

CH  ARILA'US  (XopifAavf )a  1.  Brother  of  M««- 
andrius  tyrant  of  Samoa.  When  the  Persians  in- 
vaded the  island,  towards  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Dareius  Hystaspis  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  Syloson,  the  brother  of  Polycrates  in 
the  tyranny,  Macandrius  submitted  to  them,  and 
agreed  to  abdicate ;  but  Charilaiis  who  was  some- 
what crazy,  obtained  leave  from  his  brother  to  fall 
with  a  body  of  soldiers  on  a  party  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Persians  who  were  sitting  in  front  of 
the  acropolis  and  waiting  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  The  consequence  of  this  treacherous  inur- 
der  was  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  Samians  by 
order  of  the  Persian  general,  Otanes.  (Herod,  iii. 
144—149.) 

2.  An  Italian  Greek,  one  of  the  chief  men  ot 
Palaepolis  who,  together  with  Nymphius  betrayed 
the  town  to  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  Roman  procon- 
sul, in  the  second  Sarrmitc  war  (b.c.  323),  and  drove 
out  the  Samnitc garrison.  (Liv.viii. 25,26.)  [E.  E.] 
CH  ARILA'US  (Xo^Aauj),  a  Locrian,  and  a 
dramatic  poet.  Whether  he  wrote  tragedies  or 
comedies  is  uncertain,  nor  is  anything  further 
known  of  him  than  that  plays  of  his  were  repre- 
sented at  Athens  in  B.  c.  328.  (Fabric.  JiibL 
Graec.  ii.  p.  428,  cd.  Haries.)  [E.  F..] 

CHARILA'US  or  CHARI'LLUS  (Xop/Aoos, 
XdpiWos)t  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Polydectes 
and  7th  of  the  Eurypontids  is  said  by  Plutarch  to 
have  received  his  name  from  the  general  joy  ex- 
cited by  the  justice  of  his  uncle  Lycurgus  when  he 
placed  him,  yet  a  new-born  infant,  on  the  royal 
seat,  and  bade  the  Spartans  acknowledge  him  for 
their  king.  (Plut.  Lyc.  3;  Pans.  ii.  36;  Just, 
iii.  2 ;  Schol.  ad  Plat.  lirp.  x.  p.  474.)  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  the  reforms  projected  by  Lycurgus 
on  his  rctnrn  from  his  voluntary  exile  "at  firtt 
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alarmed  Charilaiis  for  his  personal  safety  ;  hut  he 
soon  became  reassured,  and  co-operated  with  his 
uncle  in  the  promotion  of  his  plans.  (Pint.  Iak. 
5.)  Yet  this  is  not  very  consistent  with  Aris- 
totle's statement  (Pu/U.  v.  12,  ed.  Bekk.),  thjit  an 
aristocratic  government  was  established  on  the 
ruins  of  the  tyranny  of  Charilaiis,  which  latter 
account  again  is  still  less  reconcileable  with  the 
assertion  of  Plutarch  (/.  c),  that  the  kingly  power 
had  lost  all  its  substance  when  Lycurgus  began  to 
remodel  the  constitution.  There  is,  however,  much 
probability  in  the  explanation  offered  as  an  hypo- 
thesis by  Thirlwall.  ((Vrmw,  vol.  i.  p.  299,  Ace.) 
We  hear  from  Pausanias  that  Charilaiis  was  en- 
gaged successfully  in  a  war  with  the  Argives, 
which  had  slumbered  for  two  generations.  He 
aided  also  his  colleague  Archclaus  in  destroying 
the  border- town  of  Aegys,  which  they  suspected  of 
an  intention  of  revolting  to  the  Arcadians  ;  and  he 
commanded  the  Spartans  in  that  disastrous  contest 
with  Tegea,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  0*6),  in 
which  the  Tegean  women  are  said  to  have  taken 
up  arms  and  to  have  caused  the  rout  of  the  in- 
vaders by  rushing  forth  from  an  ambuscade  during 
the  heat  of  the' battle.  Charilaiis  himself  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  was  dismissed  without  ransom 
on  giving  a  promise  (which  he  did  not  keep),  that 
the  Spartans  should  abstain  in  future  from  attack- 
ing Tegea.  (Paus.  iii.  2,  7,  viii.  48.)  For  the 
chronology  of  the  reign  of  Charilaiis,  see  Clinton. 
(/•'tut.  i.  p.  140,  Sic.)  There  are  two  passages  of 
Herodotus,  which,  if  wc  follow  the  common  read- 
ing, arc  at  variance  with  some  portions  of  the  above 
account ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  suspecting  in 
both  of  them  a  corruption  of  the  text.  (Herod,  i. 
65;  Larch,  ad  loe.,  viii.  131;  com  p.  Clint,  fast,  i. 
p.  144,  note  b.)  [E.  K.J 

CHARIMANDER,  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Comets,  quoted  by  Seneca.    (Qmvtt.  Nat.  vii.  5.) 

CHARIS  (Xapif),  the  personification  of  ( J  race 
and  Beauty,  which  the  Roman  poets  translate  by 
O'rutia  and  we  after  them  by  Grace.  Homer, 
without  giving  her  any  other  name,  describes  a 
Ch.iris  as  the  wife  of  Hephaestus.  (//.  xviii.  382.) 
Hoiod  (Thtog.  945)  colls  the  Charis  who  is  the 
wife  of  Hephaestus,  Aglaia,  and  the  youngest  of 
.he  Charites.  (Comp.  Kustath.  ail  Horn.  p.  1148.) 
According  to  the  Odyssey,  on  the  other  hand. 
Aphrodite  was  the  wife  of  Hephaestus,  from  which 
we  may  infer,  if  not  the  identity  of  Aphrodite  and 
Charis,  at  least  a  close  connexion  and  resemblance 
in  the  notions  entertained  about  the  two  divinities. 
The  idea  of  personified  grace  and  beauty  was,  as 
wc  have  already  seen,  divided  into  a  plurality  of 
beings  at  a  very  early  time,  probably  to  indicate 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  beautiful  is  mani- 
fested in  the  world  and  adorns  it  In  the  Iliad 
itself  (xiv.  269)  Pasithea  is  called  ono  of  the 
younger  Charites,  who  is  destined  to  be  the  wife 
of  Sleep,  and  the  plural  Charites  occurs  several 
times  in  the  Homeric  poems.  (Od.  xviii.  194.) 

The  parentage  of  the  Charites  is  differently  de- 
scribed ;  the  most  common  account  makes  them 
the  daughters  of  Zeus  either  by  Hera,  Eurynomc, 
Kunomia,  Eurydomene,  Harmonia,  or  Lethe. 
(Hesiod.  Themf.  907,  &c. ;  Apollod.  i.  3.  Mi 
Pind.  Ol.  xiv.  15;  Fhun;ut.  15;  Orph.  Hymn. 
50.  2 ;  Stat.  Ttub.  ii.  286 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
982.)  According  to  others  they  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  Apollo  by  Aegle  or  Euan  the  (Paus.  ix.  3.5. 
§  1),  or  of  Dionysus  by  Aphrodite  or  Coronis. 


The  Homeric  poems  mention  only  one  Charis,  or 
an  indefinite  number  in  the  plural,  and  from  the 
passage  in  which  Pasithea  is  mentioned,  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  the  poet  would  intimate  that  he 
was  thinking  of  a  great  number  of  Charites  and  of 
a  division  of  them  into  classes.  Hesiod  distinctly 
mentions  three  Charites,  whose  names  arc  Euphro- 
syne,  Aglaia,  and  Thalia,  and  this  number  as  well 
as  these  names  subsequently  became  generally 
established,  although  certain  places  in  Greece  re- 
tained their  ancient  and  established  number.  Thus 
the  Spartans  had  only  two  Charites,  Cleta  and 
Phaenna,  and  the  Athenians  the  same  number, 
Auxo  and  Hegeraone,  who  were  worshipped  there 
from  the  earliest  times.  Hermcsianax  added 
Peitho  as  a  third.  (Paus.  ix.  35.)  Sostratus  (up. 
ICu»tuih.  ad  I/om.  p.  1665)  relates  that  Aphrodite 
and  the  three  Charites,  Pasithea,  Cole,  and  Eu- 
phrasy nc,  disputed  about  their  beauty  with  one 
another,  and  when  Tciresias  awarded  the  prixe  to 
Cale  ho  was  changed  by  Aphrodite  into  on  old 
woman,  but  Cale  rewarded  him  with  a  beautiful 
head  of  hair  and  took  him  to  Crete.  The  name 
Cale  in  this  passage  has  led  some  critic*  to  think 
that  Homer  also  (//.  xviii.  393)  mentions  the 
names  of  two  Charites,  Pasithea  and  Cole,  and 
that  JcaAij  should  accordingly  be  written  by  a 
capital  initial. 

The  character  and  nature  of  the  Charites  are 
sufficiently  expressed  by  the  names  they  bear : 
they  were  conceived  as  the  goddesses  who  gave 
festive  joy  and  enhanced  the  enjoyments  of  life  by 
refinement  and  gentleness.  Gracefulness  and 
beauty  in  social  intercourse  ore  therefore  attributed 
to  them.  (Horut.  Carm.  iii.  21,22;  Pind.  OL 
xiv.  7,  &c.)  They  are  mostly  described  as  being 
in  the  service  or  attendance  of  other  divinities,  as 
real  joy  exist*  only  in  circles  where  the  individual 
gives  up  his  own  self  and  makes  it  his  main  object 
to  afford  pleasure  to  others.  The  less  beauty  is 
ambitious  to  rule,  the  greater  is  its  victory  ;  and 
the  less  homage  it  demands,  the  more  freely  is  it 
paid.  These  seem  to  be  the  ideas  embodied  in  the 
Charites.  They  lend  their  grace  and  beauty  to 
everything  that  delights  and  elevates  gods  and 
men.  This  notion  was  probably  the  cause  of 
Charis  being  called  the  wife  of  Hephaestus,  the 
divine  artist  The  most  perfect  works  of  art  are 
thus  called  the  works  of  the  Charites,  and  the 
greatest  artists  arc  their  favourites.  The  gentle- 
ness and  gracefulness  which  they  impart  to  man's 
ordinary  pleasures  are  expressed  by  their  moderat- 
ing the  exciting  influence  of  wine  (Hor.  Carm.  iiL 
19.  15;  Pind.  Ol.  xiii.  18),  and  by  their  accom- 
panying Aphrodite  and  Eros.  (Horn.  Od.  viii. 
364,  xviii.  194;  Paus.  vi.  24.  $  5.)  They  aLo 
assist  Hermes  aud  Peitho  to  give  grace  to  elo- 
quence and  persuasion  (Hesiod.  Op.  63),  and  wis- 
dom itself  receives  its  charms  from  them.  Poetry, 
however,  is  the  art  which  is  especially  favoured 
by  them,  whence  they  ore  colled  ipaoinoKxot  or 
tpikyjainoKrai.  For  the  same  reason  they  ore  the 
friends  of  the  Muses,  with  whom  they  live  to- 
gether in  Ulyropus.  (Hes.  Thtog.  64  ;  Eurip. 
Here.  fur.  673;  Theocriu  xvi.  in  fin.)  Poets  ore 
inspired  by  the  Muses  but  the  application  of  their 
songs  to  the  embellishment  of  life  and  the  festivals 
of  the  gods  ore  the  work  of  the  Charites.  l*ate 
Roman  writers  describe  the  Charites  (Gratioe)  as 
the  symbols  of  gratitude  and  benevolence,  to  which 
they  were  led  by  the  meaning  of  the  word  t/i-atta 
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in  their  own  language.  (Senec.  A-  Flcnef.  i.  3  ; 
romp.  Diod.  v.  73.) 

The  worship  of  the  Charites  was  believed  to 
bare  been  first  introduced  into  Roeotia  by  Eteo- 
clns  or  Eteocles,  the  son  of  Ccphusus,  in  the  valley 
of  that  river.  (Tnus.  ix.  35.  §  I;  Theocrit.  xvi. 
101 ;  Pind.  UL  xiv.)  At  Orchomenos  and  in  the 
island  of  Paros  a  festival,  the  xa^aia  °*  XaPtT^ff,a^ 
was  celebrated  to  the  Charites.  (Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  1843  ;  Apol'^-  »>'•  15.  §  7.)  At  Orcho- 
menos they  were  worshipped  from  early  times  in 
the  form  of  rude  stones,  which  were  believed  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the  time  of  Eteocles. 
(Paus.  ix.  38.  §  1  ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  414.)  Statues 
of  them  are  mentioned  in  various  parts  of  Greece, 
as  at  Sparta,  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Amyclae, 
in  Crete,  nt  Athens,  Elis,  Hermione,  and  others. 
(Paus.  i.  22.  §  8,  ii.  34.  §  10,  iii.  14.  §  6,  vi.  24. 
§  5.)  They  were  often  represented  as  the  com- 
panions of  other  gods,  such  as  Hern,  Hermes,  Eros, 
Dionysus,  Aphrodite,  the  Horae,  and  the  Muses. 
In  the  ancient  statues  of  Apollo  at  Delos  and 
IMphi,  the  god  carried  the  Charites  on  his  hand. 
In  the  early  times  the  Charites  were  represented 
dressed,  but  afterwards  their  figures  were  always 
made  naked,  though  even  Paiisanias  (ix.  35.  §  2) 
did  not  know  who  had  introduced  the  custom  of 
representing  them  naked.  Specimens  of  both 
dressed  and  naked  representations  of  the  Charites 
are  still  extant.  Their  character  is  that  of  unsus- 
picious maidens  in  the  full  bloom  of  life,  and  they 
usually  embrace  one  another.  Their  attributes 
differ  according  to  the  divinities  upon  whom  they 
attend;  as  the  companions  of  Apollo  they  often 
carry  musical  instruments,  and  as  the  companions 
of  Aphrodite  they  carry  myrtle*,  roses,  or  dice,  the 
favourite  game  of  youth.  (Hirt,  Mytkol.  BUdcrit. 
ii.  p.  215,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

CHARI'SIUS  (Xaplatos),  a  son  of  Lycaon,  to 
whom  tradition  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Chari- 
siae  in  Arcadia.  (Paus.  viii  3.  §  1  ;  Steph.  Bvz. 
f.  r.)  [L.  S.j" 

CHARI'STUS  (Xopnrwj),  a  Greek  orator  and 
a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  wrote  orations  for 
others,  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  Lysias. 
He  was  in  his  turn  imitated  by  Hegesias.  (Cic. 
Brut.  83.)  His  orations,  which  were  extant  in  the 
time  of  Quintilian  and  Rutilius  Lupus,  must  have 
been  of  considerable  merit,  as  we  learn  from  the 
former  writer  (x.  i.  §  70),  that  they  were  n scribed 
by  some  to  Menander.  Rutilius  Lupus  (i.  10,  ii.  6) 
has  given  two  extracts  from  them.  (Corap.  Ruhn- 
ken,  ad  Rutil.  Lip.  L  10;  Westermann,  Getch. 
drr  G'rtPA*.  BeredUainJceU.  §  54,  n.  34.) 

CHARI'SIUS,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  the 
Philadelphians  in  the  fifth  century.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  general  council  held  at  Ephesus,  a.  n.  43 1 , 
Antonius  and  James,  presbyters  of  Constantinople, 
and  attached  to  the  Nestonan  party,  came  to  Phi- 
ladelphia with  commendatory  letters  from  Anasta- 
sius  and  Pbotius,  and  cunningly  prevailed  upon 
several  of  the  clergy  and  laity  who  had  just  re- 
nounced the  errors  of  the  Quartodedmani  (Nean- 
der,  Kircitengach.  ii.  2,  p.  645),  to  subscribe 
a  prolix  confession  of  faith  tinctured  with  the 
Nestorian  errors.  But  Charisius  boldly  withstood 
them,  and  therefore  they  proscribed  him  as  a 
heretic  from  the  communion  of  the  pious.  When 
the  council  assembled  at  Ephesus,  Charisius  accused 
before  the  fathers  that  composed  it  An  as  Las  ins, 
Pbotiua,  and  James,  exhibiting  against  them  a 
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book  of  indictment,  and  the  confession  which  they 
had  imposed  ujxm  the  deluded  Philadelphians. 
He  also  presented  a  brief  confession  of  his  own 
faith,  harmonizing  with  the  Nicenc  creed,  in  order 
that  he  might  clear  hiuiftelf  from  the  suspicion  of 
heresy.  The  time  of  his  birth  and  death  is  un- 
known. He  appears  only  in  connexion  with  the 
Ephesian  council,  a.  d.  431. 

The  indictment  which  he  presented  to  the 
synod,  his  confession  of  faith,  a  copy  of  the  expo- 
sition of  the  creed  as  corrupted  by  Anastasius  and 
Photius,  tho  subscribing*  of  those  who  were  mis- 
led, and  the  decree  of  the  council  after  hearing  the 
case,  are  given  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Sacro- 
saucta  Concilia,  edited  by  Labbc  and  Cossart,  vol. 
iii-  p.  673,  \c,  Paris,  1671,  folio.  See  nl»o 
Give's  Hisioria  Literarii,  pp.  327,  328,  ed.  Loud. 
1688,  fol.  [S.  1).] 

CHARI'SIUS,  AURE'LIUS  ARCA'DIUS, 
a  Roman  jurist,  one  of  the  latest  in  time  of  those 
whose  works  are  cited  in  the  Digest.  Hcrennius 
Modest i nus,  who  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Gor- 
dianus  III.,  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  last 
jurist  of  the  classical  period  of  Roman  jurispru- 
dence. u  Hie  oracula  jurisconsultorum  obmutuere," 
says  the  celebrated  Jac.  Godcfroi  (Afanmle  Jun\ 
i.  7),  "  sic  ut  ultimum  JCtorum  Modestinum 
dicere  vcrc  liceat."  For  an  interval  of  80  or  90 
years  after  Modestinus,  no  jurist  appears  whose 
works  arc  honoured  with  citation  in  the  Digest, 
unless  Julius  Aquila  or  Furius  Anthianus  belongs 
to  that  interval.  The  only  two  who  can  be  named 
with  certainty  as  posterior  to  Modestinus  arc 
Charisius  and  Hermogenianus.  Of  these  two,  tho 
priority  of  date  is  probably,  for  several  reasons,  to 
be  assigned  to  the  former.  It  may  be  here  men- 
tioned, that  Hermogenianus  occupies  the  last  place 
in  the  Florentine  Indqx.  Charisius  cites  Modes- 
tinus with  applause  (Dig.  50.  tit.  4.  s.  18.  §  26), 
but  his  date  is  more  closely  to  be  collected  from 
Dig.  1.  tit.  1 1.  s.  un.  §  1,  where  he  states  that  ap- 
peal from  the  sentences  of  the  praefecti  practono 
has  been  abolished.  Now,  this  appeal  was  abolished 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  a.  n.  331  (Cod.  7.  tit. 
62.  s.  19),  and,  from  the  language  of  Charisius  in 
Dig.  1.  tit  1 1,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Constantino 
was  alive  at  the  time  when  that  passage  was 
written.  Charisius  is  sometimes  (e.  g.  Dig.  22. 
UL  5.  a.  1.  pr.)  cited  in  the  Digest  by  the  name 
"  Arcadius,  qui  et  Charinius,"  and  by  Joannes 
Lydus  (de  Matfiat.  Pop.  Horn.  i.  c.  14),  he  is 
cited  by  the  name  Aurelius  simply.  The  namo 
Charisius  was  not  uncommon  in  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  and,  when  it  occurs  on  coins,  it  is  usually 
spelled  Carisius,  as  if  it  were  etymologically  con- 
nected with  (ViriM  rather  than  x«V*»'  The  jurist, 
according  to  Panziroli  (de  Clur.  Jur.  lnterjtp.  pp. 
1 3,  59),  was  the  Nunc  with  the  Arcadius  to  whom 
Cams,  Carinus,  and  Numcrianus  directed  a  re- 
script, a.  d.  283.  (Cod.  9.  tit.  11.  s.  4.)  There 
is  a  constitution  of  Diocletianus  and  Maximianus, 
addressed,  a.  d.  300—2,  to  Arcadius  Chresimus. 
(Cod.  2.  tit  3.  s.  27.)  Panziroli  would  here  read 
Charisius  for  Chresimus,  and  would  also  identify 
our  Charisius  with  the  Carisius  (Vat  M.S. ;  vulg. 
lect.  Charissimus),  pracscs  of  Syria,  to  whom  was 
addressed  (a.  d.  290)  an  earlier  constitution  of  the 
same  emperors.  (Cod.  9.  tit.  41.  s.  9.)  These 
identifications,  however,  though  not  absolutely 
impossible,  rest  upon  mere  conjecture,  and  would 
require  the  jurist  to  have  lived  to  a  very  advanced 
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age.  Three  works  of  Charisius  are  cited  in  the 
Digest  Four  extracts  ( Dig.  22.  tit.  .5.  b.  1  ;  Dig. 
22.  tit.  5.  s.  21 ;  Dig.  22.  tit.  .5.  b.  25 ;  Dig.  48. 
tit.  18.  s.  10)  an;  made  from  his  Liber  aingularis 
de  Test i bu s  ;  one  (Dig.  50.  tit.  4.  a.  18)  from  his 
Liber  singularis  de  Munerihus  civilibu*  ;  and  one 
(Dig.  1.  tit.  1.  s.  un.)  from  hia  Liber  singularis 
de  Officio  Pracfecti  praetorio.  In  the  inscription 
prefixed  to  the  latter  passage  (Dig.  1.  tit.  11.  a. 
un.),  he  is  styled  magistcr  libcllorum,  and  Cujas 
(Ohss.  vii.  2),  probably  suspecting  that  he  held 
otlicc  under  Con*tantiue,  conjectures  that  lie  was  a 
Christian.  For  this  conjecture,  however,  there  is 
no  sufficient  ground,  for,  as  Hitter  has  remarked 
(ad  Hcineccii  Huturutin  Jur.  Hum.  §  Sou1),  even 
under  Vah-ntiuianus  the  younger.  Home  was  still 
for  the  most  part  pagan,  and  men,  the  most  ad- 
dicted to  paganism,  held  the  highest  dignities  even 
in  the  imperial  household. 

Both  the  matter  and  the  language  of  the  extracts 
from  Charisius  in  the  Digest  mark  the  declining 
age  of  jurisprudence  and  Latinity.  The  matter 
betrays  the  mere  compiler.  The  language  is  dis- 
figured by  barbarisms,  e.  g.  participate*,  rnihncn- 
ru/n,  inctiiKtolAle,  muuu*  cainelanae.  (Jac.  Godefroi, 
ad  Cod.  Tkeodos.  11.  tit.  30.  a.  l(j;  Guil.  Grot. 
Vitat.  Jurisc.  ii.  11  ;  Chr.  Rau,  de  Aur.  Arc.  Cha- 
visia.  Vet.  Juri»c.y  4 to ,  Lips.  1773;  Zimmeni, 
K.  H.  (i.  i.  §  104.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CIIARI'SIL'S,  FLA'VIUS  SOSl'PATER,  a 
Latin  grammarian,  author  of  a  treatise  in  five 
books,  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  his  son,  entitled 
IuditutiotKM  Grummuticae,  which  has  come  down 
to  us  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  n  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  first  and  fifth  books  being  entirely 
wanting,  as  we  at  once  discover  by  comparing  the 
table  of  contents  presented  in  the  prooemium  with 
what  actually  remains.  It  is  a  careful  compilation 
from  preceding  writers  ujwn  the  same  subject,  such 
as  Flavius  Caper,  Velius  lingua,  Tercntius  Scau- 
rus,  and  above  all  Comminianus  and  Julius  Ro- 
man us,  from  whom  whole  chapters  are  cited,  and 
is  particularly  valuable  on  account  of  the  number 
of  quotations,  apparently  very  accurate,  from  lost 
works.  We  can  detect  a  close  correspondence 
with  many  passages  in  the  Ars  Grammatica  of 
Diomedes,  but  Charisius  is  so  scrupulous  in  refer- 
ring to  his  authorities,  that  wc  are  led  to  conclude, 
since  he  makes  no  mention  of  Diomedes,  that  the 
latter  was  the  borrower.  Comminianus  is  known 
to  have  flourished  after  Donatus  and  before 
Servius  [Comminiants],  therefore  Charisius,  be- 
ing mentioned  by  Priscian,  must  belong  to  some 
period  between  the  middle  of  the  fourth  find  the 
end  of  the  fifth  centuries.  Osonn,  who  has  in- 
vestigated this  question  with  great  care,  decides 
that  he  ought  to  be  placed  about  the  year  a.  d.  400, 
in  which  case  he  probably  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  consulting  the  great  libraries  of  the  metropolis, 
before  they  were  pillaged  by  the  Goths.  We 
gather  from  his  own  words  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Campania,  in  religion  a  Christian,  by  profession  a 
grammarian,  following  his  occupation  at  Rome. 
The  Kditio  Princeps  of  Charisius  was  published 
by  J-  1'ierius  Cyminiua,  a  pupil  of  Janus  Parrha- 
Mtia,  who  first  discovered  the  work,  at  Naples,  foL 
1532;  the  second,  superintended  by  G.  Fabriciua 
C-hemniceutis,  was  printed  by  Frobeniua  at  Basle, 
fivo.,  1551,  and  contains  many  corrections  and 
improvements,  but  likewise  many  interpolations, 
auife  the  editor  was  not  assisted  by  any  MS. ; 


the  third,  included  in  the  **  Grammatics*  Latinae 
Auctorea  Antiqui,"  of  Putschiua,  Hanov.  4 to.  1 005, 
professes  to  be  far  more  complete  and  accurate  than 
the  preceding,  in  consequence  of  the  additional 
matter  and  various  readings  obtained  from  an  ex- 
cellent codex,  the  property  of  Janus  Doura,  ot 
which,  however,  no  detailed  account  is  given,  and 
of  which  no  trace  now  remains.  Niebuhr  had 
paved  the  way  for  a  new  edition  by  collating  and 
making  extracts  from  the  Neapolitan  MS-  origin- 
ally employed  by  Cyminiua,  which  affords  means 
for  greatly  purifying  and  enlarging  the  text.  These 
materials  were  promised  by  Niebuhr  to  Lindv- 
mann,  who,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  hia  friend  and  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of 
his  papers  by  fire,  succeeded  in  obtaining  only  a 
copy  of  Putschiua  with  the  various  readings  of  the 
Neapolitan  MS.  marked  on  the  margin.  Theso 
are  given  in  the  edition  of  Charisius,  which  forma 
the  first  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  44  Corpus 
Grammaticorum  Latinorum  Vctcrura,"  Lips.  4to. 
1840.  (Funccius,  De  incrii  ac  decrtjnta  Linguae 
Jxitinae  Seneclute,  c.  iv.  §11;  Osann,  lit'itrdge  zitr 
Griech.  und  Horn.  Litteraturgcsch.  vol.  ii.  p.  319  ; 
Lerach,  Die  Spraciphiiotoplue  der  Alttn,  voL  i. 
p.  163.)  tW.  R.] 

CHA'RITKS.  [Charis.] 

CHA'RIT ON  (XapW)  of  Aphrodisias,  a  town 
of  Caria,  is  the  name  by  which  one  of  the  Greek 
erotic  prose  writers  calls  himself;  but  the  name  is 
probably  feigned  (from  xty**  ftl>d  'A<ppo&lrrt)f  as 
the  time  and  position  of  the  author  certainly  are. 
He  represents  himself  as  the  secretary  (Owoypcuptiis) 
of  the  orator  Athenagoraa,  evidently  referring  to 
the  Syracuaan  orator  mentioned  by  Thucydides 
(vi.  35,  30")  as  the  political  opponent  of  Hermo- 
cratea.  The  daughter  of  Hermocrutes  is  the  he- 
roine of  Charitons  work,  which  is  a  romance,  in 
eight  booka,  on  the  Lovea  of  Chacreaa  and  Callir- 
rhoe,  under  the  following  title,  Xapirwvos  *A<ppoSt- 
alton  rwv  vtpl  Xeupiay  koj  KaWtfyoi!?  ipumxif 
iij}yt]nirav  \6yoi  ij.  The.  work  begins  with  the 
marriage  of  the  heroine,  which  is  presently  followed 
by  her  burial.  She  comes  to  life  again  in  the  tomb, 
and  is  carried  off  by  robbers.  After  various  ad- 
ventures, she  is  restored  to  Chaereas.  The  inci- 
dents are  natural  and  pleasing,  and  the  style  sim- 
ple ;  but  the  work  as  a  whole  is  reckoned  inferior 
to  those  of  Achilles  Tatius,  Hcliodorua,  Longua, 
and  Xcnophon  of  Ephcsua.  Nothing  is  known 
respecting  the  real  life  or  the  time  of  the  author. 
The  critics  place  him  variously  between  the  fifth 
and  ninth  centuries  after  Christ  The  general 
opinion  is,  that  he  was  the  latest  of  the  erotic  prose 
writers,  except  perhaps  Xcnophon  of  Ephcsua. 

There  ia  only  one  known  MS.  of  the  work,  from 
which  it  was  printed  by  James  Philip  D'Orville, 
with  a  Latin  version  and  notea  by  Reiakr,  ia 
3  vols.  4 to.  Amst  1750.  The  commentary  of 
D'Orville  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  on  any  an- 
cient author.  It  was  reprinted,  with  additional 
notes  by  Beck,  1  vol.  8vo.  Lips.  1783.  A  very 
beautiful  edition  of  the  text  was  printed  at  Venice, 
1812,  4to. 

The  book  has  been  translated  into  German  by 
Heync,  Leipz.  1753,  and  Schneider,  Ltdpx.  1807; 
into  French  by  Larchcr,  Par.  1763  (reprinted  in 
the  Bibliotheque  dea  Romana  Green,  Par.  1797). 
and  Fallot  1775  and  1784  ;  into  Italian  by  M.  A. 
Giacomelli,  Rom.  1752,  and  othera ;  into  Eogliah 
by  Becket  and  de  Hondt,  1 7^4.  [P.  b.] 
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CHA'RITON  (X<v»'tu.i/),  an  oculist,  who  hved 
in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  q*  one 
of  his  medical  formulae  is  quoted  by  Galen  (De 
Antid.  ii.  13.  vol.  xiv.  p.  180),  and  alio  by  Attius 
(iv.  1,  IB,  p.  620).  He  is  also  mentioned  in  an 
ancient  Latin  inscription,  which  is  explained  at 
length  by  C  G.  Knhn,  in  his  Indeje  Medicorum 
Ocularinrum  inter  Gruecos  Romanatqut,  Lips.  1  829, 
4to.,  fasc  ii.  p.  3,  Ac  See  also  Rutin's  Additam. 
ad  Elench.  A I (die.  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Fabricio,  <jfc.  «x- 
kibitum*  Lips.  1826,  4to.,  fasc.  iv.      [W.  A.  G.] 

CHARI'XENA  (Xap^ira),  a  lyric  poetess, 
mentioned  by  Eustathius,  who  calls  her  Tot^rpta 
Kpovfi&rwv.  (Ad  Iliad.  0  711.)  Aristophanes  al- 
ludes to  her  in  a  passage  which  the  Scholiast  and 
lexicographers  explain  as  a  proverbial  expression 
implying  that  she  was  u  silly  and  foolish."  (Eocbj- 
$iaz.  943  ;  Suidas,  s.v.;  Etymol.  Mag.  and  Hesy- 
chius,  s.  v.  M  Xapttivyt.)  She  is  said  to  have 
been  also  a  flute-player,  and  an  erotic  poetess. 
(Rtyw.  Mag.  and  Hcsych.  I.  c.)  Nothing  is  known 
of  her  lime  or  country.  The  reference  to  her  as 
an  erotic  poetess  has-been  understood  as  indicating 
that  she  belonged  to  the  Aeolic  lyric  school ;  and 
the  words  of  llesychius  (dpxala  oiaa)  perhaps 
imply  that  she  lived  at  a  very  early  period.  [P.S.] 

CHARl'XENUS  (Xop&w)  or  CHARI'X- 
ENES  (Xapitfvts),  a  physician,  who  probably 
lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is 
mentioned  by  Asclepiades  Phnrmacion.  Several  of 
his  medical  formulae  have  been  preserved  by 
Galen  and  Aelius  (Gal.  [h  Compos.  Medicam. 
«•<•-  Lot.  iii.  3,  v.  3,  vii.  2,  4,  5.  vol.  xii.  pp.  685, 
829,  xiii.  pp.  48,  49,  50,  02,  102;  Aet.  De  Med. 
ii.  4,  52,  p.  406.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CHA'RMADAS.  philosopher.  [Charmidks.] 

CHA'RMIDES(Xa/v«'S»,$).  1.  An  Athenian, 
sod  of  Glaucon,  was  cousin  to  Critias  and  uncle  by 
the  mother's  side  to  Plato,  who  introduces  him  in 
the  dialogue  which  bears  his  name  as  a  very  young 
man  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pcloponnesian 
war.  (Comp.  Heind.  ad  Plat.  Charm,  p.  154,  and 
the  authorities  there  referred  to.)  In  the  same 
dialogue  he  is  represented  as  a  very  amiable  youth 
and  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  he  appears  again  in 
the  "  Protagoras"  at  the  house  of  Callias,  son  of 
Hipponicus.  [See  p.  567,  b.]  Wo  learn  from 
Xeuophon,  that  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  So- 
crates and  was  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability,  though  his  excessive  diffidence  deprived 
his  country  of  tho  services  which  ho  might  have 
rendered  her  as  a  statesman.  In  nc  404  he  was 
one  of  the  Ten  who  were  appointed,  over  and 
above  the  thirty  tyrants,  to  the  special  government 
of  the  Peiraceus,  and  he  was  slain  fighting  against 
Thrasybulus  at  the  battle  of  Munychia  in  the  same 
year.  (Xen.  Menu  iii.  6,  7,  HelU  ii.  4.  §  19 ; 
Schncid.  ad  for.) 

2.  Called  also  Charm adas  by  Cicero,  a  disciple 
of  Cleitomachus  the  Carthaginian,  and  a  friend  and 
companion  (as  ho  had  been  the  fellow-pupil)  of 
Pliilo  of  Larissa,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  is 
said  by  some  to  have  been  the  founder  of  a  fourth 
Academy.  He  flourished,  therefore,  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
first  century  B.  c.  Cicero,  writing  in  a.  c  45, 
speaks  of  him  as  recently  dead.  ( Tux.  Dirp.  I  24.) 
On  the  same  authority  we  learn,  that  he  wns  re- 
markable for  his  eloquence  and  for  the  great  com- 
pass and  retcntiveuess  of  his  memory.  His  philo- 
sophical opinious  were  doubtless  coincident  with 


those  of  Philo.  (Cic.  Acad.  Quaes!,  iv.  6,  Orut.  16, 
de  Oral.  ii.  88  ;  Plin.  //.  X.  vii.  24  ;  Fabric  BM. 
O'raec  hi.  p.  167,  and  the  authorities  there  re- 
ferred to.)  [E.  K] 

CHARMI'NUS  (Xapttisvs),  Athenian  gene- 
ral, who  is  first  mentioned  by  Thucydidcs  as  com- 
ing to  Samos  in  u.  c;.  412.  Samoa  was  at  this  time 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  the 
force  there  amounted  to  upwards  of  100  ships,  of 
which  30  were  detached  to  liesiege  Chios,  while 
the  rest  (and  with  them  Charminus)  remained  to 
watch  the  Spartan  fleet  under  the  high-admiral 
Astyochus  at  Miletus.  He  was  detached  a  very 
short  time  afterwards  with  twenty  vessels  to  the 
coast  of  Lycia,  to  look  out  for  the  Spartan  fleet 
couveying  the  deputies  who  were  to  examine  the 
complaints  made  against  Astyochus.  On  this  ser- 
vice he  fell  in  with  Astyochus,  who  was  himself 
on  the  look-out  to  convoy  his  countrymen.  Char- 
minus  was  defeated,  and  lost  six  ships,  but  escaped 
with  the  rest  to  Holicarnassus.  We  afterwards 
find  him  assisting  the  oligarchical  party  at  Samos  in 
the  ineffectual  attempt  at  a  revolution.  (Thuc.  viii. 
30, 41, 42, 73;  Aristoph.  Tkesmoph.  804.)  [ A.H.C.J 

CHARMI'NUS,  a  Lacedaemonian,  was  sent  by 
Thihron,  the  Spartan  harmost  in  Asia,  to  the  Cyrcan 
Greeks,  then  at  Selyinbria  and  in  the  service  of 
Seuthes,  to  induce  them  to  enter  the  I-^cedemonian 
service  against  Persia,  &  c.  399.  (Xen.  Anub.  vii. 
6.  §  1,  &c,  Hell.  iii.  1.  §  6  ;  Diod.  xiv.  37.)  On 
this  occasion  ho  defended  Xenophon  from  the  im- 
putation thrown  nut  against  him  by  some  of  the 
Cyreans,  of  treacherous  collusion  with  Seuthes  to 
defraud  them  of  their  pay,  and  he  also  aided  them 
in  obtaining  what  was  duo  to  them  from  the 
Thracian  prince.  A  great  portion  of  this  consisted 
in  cattle  and  slaves,  and  the  sale  of  these  and  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  was  undertaken,  at 
Xenophon's  request,  by  Charminus  and  his  col- 
league, Polynicus,  who  incurred  much  odium  in 
the  management  of  the  transaction.  (Xen.  A  nab. 
vii.  6.  §  39,  7.  §§  13—19,  56.)  [E.  E.J 

CHARMIS  (Xdpms),  a  physician  of  Marseilles, 
who  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.  n.  54 
— 68,  where  he  acquired  great  fame  and  wealth 
by  reviving  the  practice  of  cold  bathing.  (Plin. 
//.  N.  xxix.  5.)  He  is  said  to  have  received  from 
one  patient  two  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  or 
1562/.  10*.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxix.  8.)  Ho  was  also 
the  inventor  of  an  antidote  which  was  versified  by 
Damocratcs,  and  is  preserved  by  Galen.  (De  Ant  id. 
ii.  1,4,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  114,  126.)      [W.  A.  G.] 

CHAROE'ADES  (Xa^a^i),  called  Chariade, 
by  Justin  (iv.  3),  was  joined  in  command  with 
Laches  in  the  earliest  expedition  sent  from  Athens 
to  Sicily  (a  c.  427),  and  was  killed  soon  after- 
wards. (Thuc.  iii  86,  90;  Diod.  xii.  54.)  [A.H.C.] 

CHARON  (Xtfpw*-),  a  son  of  Erebos,  the  aged 
and  dirty  ferryman  in  the  lower  world,  who  con- 
veyed in  his  boat  the  shades  of  the  dead — though 
only  of  those  whose  bodies  were  buried — across 
the  rivers  of  the  lower  world.  (Virg.  A  en.  vi.  295, 
&c;  Scnec  Here.  fur.  764.)  For  this  service  ho 
was  paid  by  each  shade  with  an  obolus  or  danace, 
which  coin  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  every  dead 
body  previous  to  its  burial.  This  notion  of  Charon 
seems  to  be  of  late  origin,  for  it  does  not  occur  in 
any  of  the  early  poets  of  Greece.  (Paus.  x.  28. 
§  1  ;  Juven.  iii.  267  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1666.) 
Charon  was  represented  in  the  Lcschc  of  Delphi 
by  Polygnotus.  (L.8.] 
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CHARON  (Xipur),  a  distinguished  Theban, 
who  exposed  hinwlf  to  much  danger  by  concealing 
Pelopidas  and  his  fellow-conspirators  in  his  house, 
when  they  returned  to  Thebes  with  the  view  of 
delivering  it  from  the  Spartans  and  the  oligarchical 
government,  B.  c,  379.  Charon  himself  took  an 
active  part  in  the  enterprise,  and,  after  its  success, 
wns  made  Roeotarch  together  with  Pelopidas  and 
Mellon.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  4.  §  3;  PluL  J'elop.  7-13, 
de  Gen.  Soc.  passim.)  [E.  E.J 

CHARON  (Xdjwr),  literary.  1.  A  historian  of 
Lampsacus,  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian  (de  A uim.  46 ) 
as  prior  to  Herodotus,  and  is  said  by  Suidas  (».  r.) 
according  to  the  common  reading,  to  have  flourished 
(jtv6ufvos)  in  the  time  of  Dure  ins  Hystaspis,  in 
the  79th  Olympiad  (a  c.  464);  but,  as  Dareius 
died  in  B.  c.  485,  it  has  been  proposed  to  read 
for  off  in  Suidas,  thus  placing  the  date  of  Charon 
iu  01.  69  or  a  c  504.  He  lived,  however,  as  late 
as  b.  c,  464,  for  he  is  referred  to  by  Plutarch 
(  Them.  27)as  mentioning  the  flight  of  Themistocles 
to  Asia  in  b.  c.  465.  We  find  the  following  list  of 
his  works  in  Suidas  :  1.  AtBtowucd.  2.  lltpouci. 
3.  'EAAtfPtxd  4.  n#pl  AanTpdxov.  5.  AiSvkcL 
6.  'Opoi  Aofi^cucrivwy,  a  work  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(xi.  p.  475,  c),  where  Schweighneuscr  proposes  to 
substitute  <3po<  (comp.  Diod.  i.  26),  thus  making  its 
subject  to  be  the  annul*  of  Lampsacus.  7.  Upw- 
-rdfcif  ^  "Apxovr**  ol  fwc  A*Kt&atp.uvloty%  a  chro- 
nological work.  8.  Krlotis  *6k*wr.  9.  KpvTtxd. 
10.  Tltplir\ous  6  sktcj  rmv  'Hpait\*lt*»  arr}\»if. 
The  fragments  of  Charon,  together  with  those  of 
Hecataeus  and  Xanthus,  have  been  published  by 
Cretizer,  Heidelberg,  1806,  and  by  Car.  and  Th. 
Miiller,  Fratim.  Histor.  Grarc.  Paris,  1841.  Re- 
sides the  references  above  given,  comp.  Plut.  de 
Mul.  VirL  5.  v.  Aap^uctf ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  583 ; 
Paus.  x.  38;  A  then.  xii.  p.  520,  d.;  Ael.  V.H.  L  15; 
Schol.  wl  A /«<//.  Mod.  ii.  2,  479;  Voss.  de  Hirt. 
Gruec.  b.  i.  c  1  ;  Clint.  Fast,  sub  annis  504,  464. 

2.  Of  Carthage,  wrote  an  account  of  all  the  ty- 
rants of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  also  the  lives  of 
illustrious  men  and  women.  (Suid.  *.  r.;  Voss.  de 
Hist.  Grace,  p.  115,  ed.  Westermana) 

3.  Of  Naucratis,  was  the  author  of  a  history  of 
the  Alexandrian  and  Egyptian  priests,  and  of  the 
events  which  occurred  under  each ;  likewise  of  a 
treatise  on  Naucratis,  and  other  works,  (Suid.s.r.) 
The  Charon  who  was  a  friend  of  Apollonius  Rho- 
dius,  and  wrote  n  historical  commentary  on  his 
Artjonauiiea,  has  been  identified  by  some  with  the 
historian  of  Naucratis  by  others  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian. (Fabric.  Uiil.  Grate,  b.  iii.  c.  21;  Voss. 
de  Hist.  Graec.  pp.  20,  1 38,  1 4  4,  4 1 5,  ed.  Wester- 
mann ;  Schol.  ad  Apotl.  Ithod.  ii.  1054.)     [E.  E.] 

CHARONDAS  (Xapttas),  a  lawgiver  of  Ca- 
tena, who  legislated  for  his  own  and  the  other 
cities  of  Chalcidian  origin  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 
(Aristot.  Folit.  ii.  10.)  Now,  these  were  Zancle, 
Naxos,  Leontini,  Euboea,  Mylae,  Himera,  Callipo- 
lis,  and  Rhegiuni.  He  must  have  lived  before  the 
time  of  Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegiuni,  i.  e.  before 
a  C  494,  for  the  Rhegians  used  the  laws  of  Cha- 
rondas  till  they  were  abolished  by  Anaxilaus,  who, 
after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  died  u.  c.  476. 
These  facte  sufficiently  refute  the  common  account 
of  Charondas,  as  given  by  Diodorus  (xii.  12) :  viz. 
that  after  Thurii  was  founded  by  the  people  of  the 
ruined  city  of  Sybaris,  the  colonists  chose  Charon- 
das,  44  the  best  of  their  fellow-ctiue**,"  to  draw  up 
•  code  of  laws  for  their  use.    For  Thurii,  at  we 


hare  seen,  is  not  included  among  the  Chalcidian 
cities,  and  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  u.  v.  443. 
It  is  also  demonstrated  by  Rcntley  (1'kaluri*,  p. 
367,  *cc),  that  the  laws  which  Diodorus  gives  as 
those  drawn  up  by  Charondas  for  the  Thurians 
were  in  reality  not  his.  For  Aristotle  (Po/it.  iv. 
12)  tells  us,  that  his  laws  were  adapted  to  an  aris- 
tocracy, whereas  in  Diodorus  we  constantly  find 
him  ordering  appeals  to  the  8«j/*oi,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  Thurii  is  expressly  called  woXirtupa 
SyiHOKparucSv.  Again,  we  lean)  from  a  happy  cor- 
rection made  by  IJentley  in  a  corrupt  passage  of 
the  Politics  (ii.  12),  that  the  only  peculiarity  in 
the  laws  of  Charondas  was  that  he  first  introduced 
the  power  of  prosecuting  fal*e  witnesses  (MoKirJnt). 
Rut  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  was  in  force  at 
Athens  long  before  the  existence  of  Thurii,  and 
therefore  that  Charondas,  as  its  author,  al*o  lived 
before  the  foundation  of  that  city.  I-istly,  we  are 
told  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  that  Protagoras  was  the 
lawgiver  of  Thurii.  (See  Wcsseling's  note  on  Dio- 
dorus, /.c,  where  Rcntley 's  nrguments  are  summed 
up  with  great  clearness.)  Diodorus  ends  the  ac- 
count of  his  pscudo-Charondas  by  the  story,  that 
he  one  day  forgot  to  lay  aside  his  sword  before  he 
appeared  in  the  assembly,  thereby  violating  one  of 
his  own  laws.  On  being  reminded  of  this  by  a  / 
citizen,  he  exclaimed,  pa  Af  dAAd  tcvptor  wot^<ru\ 
and  immediately  stabbed  himself.  This  anecdote 
is  also  told  of  Diodes  of  Syracuse,  and  of  Zalcut  us, 
though  Valerius  Maximus  (vL  §  5)  agrees  with 
Diodorus  in  attributing  it  to  Charondas.  The  story 
that  Charondas  was  a  Pythagorean,  is  probably  an 
instance  of  the  practice  which  arose  in  later  tunes 
of  calling  every  distinguished  lawgiver  a  disciple 
of  Pythagoras,  which  title  was  even  conferred  on 
Noma  Pompilius.  (Comp.  Iainblich.  Vit.  Pytixuj. 
c.  7.)  Among  several  pretended  laws  of  Charondas 
preserved  by  Stobaeus,  there  is  one  probably  au- 
thentic, since  it  is  found  iu  a  fragment  of  Theo- 
phrastus.  (Stob.  Scrm.  48.)  This  enacts,  that  all 
buying  and  selling  is  to  be  transacted  with  ready 
money,  and  that  the  government  is  to  provide  ti> 
remedy  for  those  who  lose  their  money  by  giving 
credit  The  same  ordinance  will  be  found  in  Plu- 
to's Laws.  The  laws  of  Charondai  vcre  probably 
in  verse.  (A then.  xiv.  p.  619.)  Twe  fragments  of 
the  laws  of  Charondas  are  given  in  Heyne's  Of>ns~ 
cula,  vol.  ii.  p.  74,  &c.  [O.  E.  L.  C.J 

CHAROPS  (Xdpo*),  bright-eyed  or  joyful- 
looking,  a  surname  of  Heracles,  under  which  he 
had  a  statue  near  mount  Laphystion  on  the  spot 
where  he  wais  believed  to  have  brought  forth 
Cerberus  from  the  lower  world.  (Paus.  ix.  34. 
§  4.)  There  are  also  two  mythical  beings  of  this 
name.  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  427  ;  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Merc. 
194;  Hvgin.  Fab.  181.)  [L.  S.J 

CHAKOPS  (Xa>«4).  1.  A  chief  among  the 
Epeirots,  who  sided  with  the  Romans  in  their  war 
with  Philip  V.,  and,  by  sending  a  shepherd  to 
guide  a  portion  of  the  Roman  army  over  the 
heights  above  the  position  of  the  Macedonians, 
enabled  Flamininus  to  dislodge  Philip  from  the 
defile  which  he  had  occupied  in  Epeirus,  a  c.  198. 
(Polyb.  xvii.  3,  xviii.  6,  xxviL  13;  Liv.  xxxii.  6, 
11  ;  Plut.  Flam.  4.)  In  a  c  192,  Charopt  was 
sent  by  his  countrymen  on  an  embassy  to  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  who  was  wintering  at  Chalcis  in 
Euboea.  He  represented  to  the  king  that  the 
Epeirots  were  more  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Romans  than  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of 
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Greece,  nnJ  begged  hint  therefore  to  excuse  thera 
from  siding  with  him  unless  he  felt  himself  strong 
enough  to  protect  them.  (Polyb.  xx.  3.)  He  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  his  life  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Romans,  and  sent  hi*  grandson  to 
Rome  for  education.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  1 .1.)  [K.  E.J 
2.  A  grandson  of  the  above.  He  received  his 
education  at  Rome,  and  after  his  return  to  his  own 
country  adhered  to  the  Roman  cause;  hut  here 
ends  all  resemblance  between  himself  and  his 
grandfather,  who  is  called  KoAor  1*070601  by  Poly- 
bius.  (xxvii.  13.)  It  was  this  younger  Charops 
by  whose  calumnies  Antinous  and  Cephalus  were 
driven  in  self-defence  to  take  the  side  of  Perseus 
[AntinousJ  ;  and  he  was  again  one  of  those  who 
flocked  from  the  several  states  of  Greece  to  Aemilius 
Paulliis  at  Amphipolis,  in  n.  c.  1G7,  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  decisive  victory  at  Pydna  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  who  seized  the  opportunity  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  most  formidable  of  their  political 
opponents  by  pointing  them  out  as  friends  of 
Macedonia,  and  so  causing  them  to  Ik*  apprehended 
and  sent  to  Rome.  (Polyb.  xxx.  10;  Liv.  xlv. 
31  ;  Diod.  Etc.  p.  578  ;  "see  p.  569,  b.)  The 
power  thus  obtained  Charops  in  particular  so  bar- 
barously abused,  that  Polybiua  has  recorded  his 
belief  "  that  there  never  had  been  before  and 
never  would  be  again  a  greater  monster  of  cruelty." 
But  even  his  cruelty  did  not  surpass  his  rapacity 
and  extortion,  in  which  he  was  fulry  aided  and 
■econded  by  his  mother,  Philotis.  (Diod.  Etc. 
p.  587.)  His  proceedings,  however,  were  dis- 
countenanced at  Rome,  and  when  he  went  thither 
to  obtain  the  senate's  confirmation  of  his  iniquity, 
he  not  only  received  from  them  an  unfavourable 
■nd  threatening  answer,  but  the  chief  men  of  the 
state,  and  Aemilius  Paullus  among  the  number, 
refused  to  receive  him  into  their  houses.  Yet  on 
his  return  to  Epcirtis  he  had  the  audacity  to  falsify 
the  senate's  sentence.  The  year  157  B.  c  is  com- 
memorated by  Polybius  as  one  in  which  Greece 
was  purged  of  many  of  her  plagues :  as  an  instance 
of  this,  he  mentions  the  death  of  Charops  at  Brun- 
disium.  (Polyb.  xxx.  14,  xxxi.  8,  xxxii.  21,22.) 
Both  this  man  and  his  grandfather  are  called 
-Charopus"bv  Liw.  [E.  E.] 

CHAROTUS.  "[Charops.] 
CHARTAS  (Xo>t«)  and  SYADRAS  (2u»- 
8pai),  statuaries  at  Sparta,  were  the  teachers  of 
Eucheirus  of  Corinth,  nnd  he  of  Clearchus  of 
Rhegium,  and  he  of  the  great  statuary  Pythagoras 
of  Rhegium.  (Pans.  vi.  4.  §  2.)  Hence  it  is  cal- 
culated that  Chartas  and  Syadras  flourished  about 
540  a  c,  a  little  before  which  time  the  Spartans 
sent  to  Croesus  a  crater  of  brontc  ornamented  with 
figures.    (Herod,  i.  70.)  IP.  S.] 

CHARYBD1S.  [Scyu.a.] 
CHEILON  or  CHILON  (XWAo»k,  XlKuy). 
J.  Of  Ijacedaemon,  son  of  Damagetus,  and  one  of 
the  Seven  Sages,  flourished  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  6th  century  b.  c,  Herodotus  (i.  59) 
•peaks  of  him  as  contemporary  with  Hippocrates 
the  father  of  Peisistratus,  and  Diogenes  Laertius 
tells  us.  that  he  was  an  old  man  in  the  52nd  Olym- 
piad (b.  c  572),  and  held  the  office  of  Ephor 
Eponymus  ii»  01.  56.  (b.  c.  556.)  In  the  same 
author  there  is  a  passage  which  appears  to  ascribe 
to  Cheilon  the  institution  of  the  Ephoralty,  but 
this  contradict*  the  other  well  known  nnd  more 
authentic  traditions.  On  the  authority  also  of 
the  rhetorician  («/>.  Arid.  HUei.  ii.  23. 
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$11)  we  learn,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Spar- 
tan senate.  It  U  said  that  he  died  of  joy  when 
his  son  gained  the  prize  for  boxing  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  that  his  funeral  was  attended  by  all 
the  Greeks  assembled  at  the  festival.  Such  a 
token  of  respect  seems  to  have  been  due  not  more 
to  his  wisdom  than  to  the  purity  of  his  life,  which, 
according  to  Diodorus,  was  not  inconsistent  with 
his  doctrine.  (Comp.  Gell.  i.  3.)  Diogenes  Lae'r- 
tius  mentions  him  as  a  writer  of  Elegiac  poems, 
and  records  many  sayings  of  his  which  shew  that 
even  at  Sparta  he  may  well  have  been  remarkable 
for  his  sententious  brevity,  and  several  of  which 
breathe  also  in  other  respects  a  truly  Spartan 
spirit.  Witness  especially  his  denunciation  of  the 
use  of  gesture  in  sneaking, — kiyovra  ^ii)  Kivtiv 
rr\v  X"?*'  ptwiKor  -yip.  The  distinguishing  ex- 
cellence of  man  he  considered  to  be  sagacity  of 
judgment  in  divining  the  future, — a  quality  which 
ho  himself  remarkably  exemplified  in  his  "forebod- 
ing, afterwards  realized,  of  the  evils  to  which 
Sparta  might  at  any  time  be  exposed  from  Cythera. 
(Diog.  Lacrt.  i.  68— 73;  Mcnag.  ud  loc.';  Plat. 
Prvta.j.  p.  34  3 ;  Plut.  de  Zl  up.  M/Ji.  3  ;  Ael.  V.  If. 
iii.  17;  Pcrizon.  ad  lot.;  PHn.  //.  Ar.  vii.  32; 
Diod.  Exc.  de  Virt.  el  Vit.  p.  552,  cd.  Wess; 
Arist.  Met.  ii  12.  §  14  ;  Herod,  vii.  235  ;  comp. 
Thuc.  iv.  53  ;  Arnold,  ad  loc.) 

2.  A  Spartan  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Eury- 
pontids.  On  the  death  of  Cleomenes  III.  in  n.  c. 
220,  his  claim  to  the  throne  was  disregarded,  and 
the  election  fell  on  one  Lycurgus,  who  was  not  a 
Heracleid.  Cheilon  was  so  indignant  at  this,  that 
he  devised  a  revolution,  holding  out  to  the  people 
the  hope  of  a  division  of  landed  property — a  plan 
which  Agis  IV.  and  Cleomenes  III.  had  succes- 
sively failed  to  realize.  Being  joined  by  about 
200  adherents,  he  surprised  the  ephori  at  supper, 
and  murdered  them.  Lycurgus,  however,  whose 
house  he  next  attacked,  effected  his  escape,  and 
Cheilon,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rouse  the 
people  in  his  cause,  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  Achaia.  (Polyb.  iv.  35,  81.)  [E.  E.] 

CHEILOSIS  (XctAw/i).  1.  Daughter  of 
Cheilon  of  Lacedaemon,  is  mentioned  by  Iarablt- 
chus  [tic  Vit.  I'tfth.  36,  ad  fin.)  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  women  of  the  school  of  Pythagoras. 

2.  Daughter  of  Leonidas  II.,  king  of  Sparta, 
and  wife  to  Cleonibrotus  II.  When  Leonidas, 
alarmed  at  the  prosecution  instituted  against  him 
by  Ly sander  [Auis  IV'.],  took  refuge  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Athena  Chalcioecus,  Cheilonis  left  her  hus- 
band, who  was  made  king  on  the  deposition  of 
Leonidas,  nnd,  preferring  to  comfort  her  father  in 
his  adversity,  accompanied  him  in  his  flight  to 
Tegea.  Afterwards,  when  Leonidas  was  restored, 
and  Cleombrotus  in  his  turn  was  driven  to  take 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  Cheilonis  joined  him 
in  his  altered  fortunes,  saved  his  life  by  her  entreaties 
from  her  father's  vengeance,  and,  again  refusing 
to  share  the  splendour  of  a  throne,  went  with  him 
into  banishment ;  wso  that,  had  not  Cleombrotus," 
says  Plutarch,  **  been  spoilt  by  vain  ambition,  his 
wife's  love  would  have  made  him  deem  his  exile  a 
more  blessed  lot  than  the  kingdom  which  he  lost," 
(Plut.  A<iu,  11,  12,  16—18.)  [E.  K.J 

CHEIRl'SOPHUS  (X#^f<ro*or),  a  Lacedae- 
monian, was  sent  by  the  Ephors  with  700  heavy- 
armed  men  (800  according  to  Diodorus),  to  aid 
Cyrus  in  his  expedition  against  his  brother  Arta- 
xerxes,  a.  c  .  401,  and  joined  the  prince  on  his 
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march  at  Issus  in  Cilicia.  (Diod.  riv  19,  21; 
Xen.  Ana/>.  I  4.  §  3.)  After  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
Clearchus  sent  him  with  others  to  Ariaeus  to  make 
an  offer,  which  however  was  declined,  of  placing 
him  on  the  Persian  throne  [p.  283,  b.].  After 
the  arrest  of  Clearchus  and  the  other  generals, 
through  the  treachery  of  Tissaphernes,  Cheirisophus 
took  an  active  part  in  encouraging  tho  troops  and 
in  otherwise  providing  for  the  emergency,  and,  on 
the  motion  of  Xenophon,  was  appointed,  as  being 
a  Lacedaemonian,  to  lead  the  van  of  the  retreating 
army.  In  this  post  we  find  him  subsequently 
acting  throughout  the  retreat,  and  cordially  co- 
operating with  Xenophon.  In  fact  it  was  only 
once  that  any  difference  arose  between  thorn,  and 
that  was  caused  by  Cheirisophus  having  struck,  in 
a  fit  of  angry  suspicion,  an  Armenian  who  was 
guiding  them,  and  who  left  them  in  consequence 
of  the  indignity.  (Diod.  x»v.  27  ;  Xen.  Auub.'xn. 
2.  §  33,  &c,  3.  §§  3,  11,  4.  §§  38—43,  5. 
1—6,  iv.  1.  S§  6, 15-22,  2.  §  23,  &c.  Hi.  8, 
25,  &c„  G.  §§  1-3.)  When  the  Greeks  had 
arrived  at  Trapczus  on  tho  Euxine,  Cheirisophus 
Yolunteered  to  go  to  his  friend  Anaxibius,  the 
Spartan  admiral  at  Byzantium,  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  ships  to  transport  them  to  Europe ;  but 
be  was  not  successful  in  bis  application.  (Diod. 
xiv.  30,  31  ;  Xen.  Auab.  v.  1.  §  4,  vi.  1.  §  lfi.) 
On  his  return  to  the  army,  which  he  found  at 
Sinope,  he  was  chosen  commander  in-chief,  Xeno- 
phon having  declined  for  himself  the  proffered 
honour  on  the  express  ground  of  the  prior  claim  of 
a  Lacedaemonian.  (Anab.  vi.  1.  §§  18 — 33.) 
Cheirisophus,  however,  was  unable  to  enforce  sub- 
mission to  his  authority,  or  to  restrain  the  Arca- 
dian and  Achaean  soldiers  from  their  profligate 
attempt  to  plunder  the  hospitable  Heracleots  ;  and, 
on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  from  hi*  election, 
these  troops,  who  formed  more  than  half  the 
army,  separated  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  de- 
ported by  sea  under  ten  generals  whom  they  had 
appointed.  Xenophon  then  offered  to  continue 
the  inarch  with  the  remainder  of  the  forces,  under 
the  command  of  Cheirisophus,  but  the  latter  de- 
clined the  proposal  by  the  advice  of  Neon,  who 
hoped  to  find  vessels  at  Calpc  furnished  by  Clean- 
der,  the  Spartan  Hannost  at  Byzantium,  and 
wished  to  reserve  them  exclusively  for  their  own 
portion  of  the  army.  With  the  small  division  yet 
under  his  command,  Cheirisophus  arrived  safely  at 
Calpc,  where  he  died  from  the  effects  of  a  medicine 
which  he  had  taken  for  a  fever.  (Xen.  Anab.  vi. 
2.  ;  4,  4.  J;  11.)  [E.  E.] 

CHEIRI'SOPHUS  (X«iF/tn*por),  a  statuary  in 
wood  and  probably  in  stone.  A  gilt  wooden 
statue  of  Apollo  Agyicus,  made  by  him,  stood  at 
Tegea,  and  near  it  was  a  statue  in  stone  of  the 
artist  himself,  which  was  most  probably  also  his 
own  work.  (Paus.  viii.  53.  §  3.)  Pausanias  knew 
nothing  of  his  age  or  of  his  teacher;  but  from  tho 
way  in  which  he  mentions  him  in  connexion  with 
the  Cretan  school  of  Daedalus,  and  from  his  work- 
ing both  in  wood  and  stone,  he  is  probably  to  be 
placed  with  the  latest  of  the  Daedalian  sculptors, 
such  as  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  (about  B.  c.  5b'6). 
Bi>ckh  considers  the  erection  by  the  artist  of  his 
own  statue  as  an  indication  of  a  later  date  (Chrp. 
InKrip.  i.  p.  1.9);  but  his  arguments  are  satisfac- 
torily answered  by  Thiersch,  who  also  shews  that 
the  reply  of  Hermann  to  Bockh,  that  Pausanias 
doe*  not  say  that  Cheirisophus  wade  his  own 
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statue,  is  not  satisfactory.  (Epochm,  pp.137 — ■ 
139.)  Thiersch  has  also  observed,  that  the  name 
of  Cheirisophus,  like  many  other  names  of  the 
early  artists,  is  significant  of  skill  in  art  (x«»P« 
oo<pof).  Other  names  of  the  same  kind  are,  Dae- 
dalus (Aoi'SoAoj)  the  son  of  Kupalamus  (EvwwAa- 
Moi),  Eucheir  (Evx*'p),  Chcrsiphron  (Xipaiifrwr), 
and  others.  Now,  granting  that  Daedalus  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  mythological  personage,  and  that 
his  name  was  merely  symbolical,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  others  of  these  artists  really  existed  and 
bore  these  nnmes,  which  were  probably  given  to 
them  in  their  infancy  because  they  belonged  to 
families  in  which  art  was  hereditary.  Thiersch 
quotes  a  parallel  case  in  the  names  taken  from 
navigation  among  the  maritime  people  of  Phacacia. 
(Horn.  OJ.  viii.  1 12,  &c.) 

Pausanias  mentions  also  two  shrines  of  Dionysus 
an  altar  of  Cora,  and  a  temple  of  Apollo,  but  the 
way  in  which  he  speaks  leaves  it  doubtful  whether 
Cheirisophus  erected  these,  as  well  as  the  statue  of 
Apollo,  or  only  the  statue.  [P.  S.] 

CM  EI  RON  (X«i'p»»-),  the  wisest  nnd  justest  of 
all  the  centaurs.  (Mom.  //.  xi.  831.)    Me  was  the 
instructor  of  Achilles,  whose  father  Peleus  was  a 
friend  and  relative  of  Cheiron,  and  received  at  hia 
wedding  with  Thetis  the  heavy  lance  which  was 
subsequently  used  by  Achilles.  (//.  xvi.  143,  xix. 
390.)  According  to  Apollodorus  (i.  2.  §  4),  Cheiron 
was  the  son  of  Clonus  and  Philyra.    Me  lived  on 
mount  Pelion,  from  which  he,  like  the  other  cen- 
taurs, was  expelled  by  the  Lapithae  ;  but  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  him  there  by  the  Magnesians  un- 
til a  very  late  period,  and  the  family  of  the  Chet- 
ronidae  in  tliat  neighbourhood,  who  were  distin- 
guished for  their  knowledge  of  medicine,  were 
regarded  as  his  descendants.  (Plut.  Sywpos.  iii.  1; 
Miiller,  Orehom.  p.  249.)    Cheiron  himself  had 
been  instructed  by  Apollo  and  Artemis,  and  waa 
renowned  for  his  skill  in  hunting,  medicine,  music, 
gymnastics,  and  the  art  of  prophecy.  (Xen.  Ct/ncy. 
f;  Philostr.  ller.  9,  lam.  ii.  2 ;  Piud.  Fyth.  ix.  b'5.) 
All  the  most  distinguished  heroes  of  Grecian  story 
are,  like  Achilles,  described  as  the  pupils  of  Cbei- 
rou  in  these  arts.   His  friend»hip  with  Peleus,  who 
was  his  grandson,  is  particularly  celebrated.  Chei- 
ron saved  him  from  the  hands  of  the  other  centaurs, 
who  were  on  the  point  of  killing  him,  and  he  also 
restored  to  him  the  sword  which  Acastus  had  con- 
cealed.  (Apollod.  iii.  13.  §  3,  &c.)    Cheiron  fur- 
ther informed  him  in  what  manner  he  might  gain 
possession  of  Thetis,  who  was  doomed  to  marry  a 
mortal.    He  is  also  connected  with  the  story  of 
the  Argonauts,  whom  he  received  kindly  when 
they  came  to  his  residence  on  their  voyage,  for 
many  of  the  heroes  were  his  friends  and  pupils. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  554;  Orph.  .4  room.  375,  cVc.) 
Heracles  too  was  connected  with  him  by  friend- 
ship; but  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  this  hero 
was  nevertheless  the  cause  of  his  death,  for  during 
his  struggle  with  the  Erymanthian  boar,  Heracles 
became  involved  in  a  fight  with  the  centaurs,  who 
fled  to  Cheiron,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malea. 
Heracles  shot  at  them,  and  one  of  his  arrows  struck 
Cheiron,  who,  although  immortal,  would  not  live 
any  longer,  and  gave  his  immortality  to  Prome- 
theus.   According  to  others,  Cheiron,  in  looking 
at  one  of  the  arrows,  dropped  it  on  his  foot,  and 
wounded  himself.   (Ovid.  Fast.  v.  397  ;  Hygin. 
PocL  Astr.  ii.  38.)    Zeus  placed  Cheiron  among 
the  stars.    Me  had  been  married  to  Nai's  or  Char 
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nclo,  and  his  daughter  Endeis  was  the  mother  of 
Peleus.  (Apollod.  iiL  12.  §  6.)  Cheiron  is  the 
noblest  sjiecimen  of  a  combination  of  the  human 
and  animal  forms  in  the  ancient  works  of  art ;  for 
while  the  centaurs  generally  express  the  sensual 
uid  savage  features  of  a  man  combined  with  the 
strength  and  swiftness  of  a  horse,  Cheiron,  who 
possesses  the  latter  likewise,  combines  with  it  a 
mild  wisdom.  He  was  represented  on  the  Amy- 
dnean  throne  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  chest  of  Cyp- 
selua.  (Pans.  iii.  10.  §  7,  v.  19.  §  2.)  Some  repre- 
sentations of  him  arc  still  extant,  in  which  young 
Achilles  or  Erotes  are  riding  on  his  back.  (Mil*. 
Pio-Clemtut.  i.  52  ;  Bottiger,  Vasengcmdlde,  iii. 
p.  144,  Ac.)  [L.S.] 

CHE'LIDON,  the  mistress  of  C.  Verres,  who 
is  said  by  Cicero  to  have  given  all  his  decisions 
during  his  city  praetorship  (b.  c.  74)  in  accordance 
with  her  wishes.  She  died  two  years  afterwards, 
when  Verres  was  propraetor  in  Sicily,  leaving  him 
her  heir.  She  is  culled  by  the  Pseud o-Asconius  a 
plebeian  female  client  of  Verres.  (Cic.  Verr.  i.  40, 
52,  v.  1 3,  15,  ii.  47.  iv.  32 ;  Psendo-Ascon.  p.  193; 
Schol.  Vatic,  p.  376,  cd.  Orelli.) 

CHELI'DONIS  (XtA«8oWf),  a  Spartan 
of  great  beauty  and  royal  blood,  daughter  of  Leo- 
tychides.  She  married  Cleonymus,  who  was  much 
older  than  herself,  and  to  whom  she  proved  un- 
faithful in  consequence  of  a  passion  for  Acrotatus, 
•on  of  A  reus  I.  It  was  partly  on  account  of  this 
injury  that  Cleonymus,  offended  also  by  his  exclu- 
sion from  the  throne,  invited  Pyrrhus  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Sparta  in  B.  c.  272.  Chelidonis 
alarmed  for  the  result,  was  prepared  to  put  an  end 
to  her  own  life  rather  than  fall  into  her  husband's 
hands ;  but  Pyrrhus  was  beaten  off  from  the  city, 
chiefly  through  the  valour  of  Acrotatus.  If  we 
may  trust  the  account  of  Plutarch,  the  Spartans 
generally  of  both  sexes  exhibited  more  sympathy 
with  the  lovers  than  indignation  at  their  guilt, — a 
proof  of  the  corruption  of  manners,  which  Phylar- 
chus  (up.  A  thru.  iv.  p.  142,  b.)  ascribes  principally 
to  Acrotatus  and  his  futhcr.  (Plut  Pyrrh.  26— 
28.)  [HE.] 

CII ELO'NE  (X* Aota),  the  tortoise.  When  all 
the  gods,  men,  and  animals  were  invited  by  Hermes 
to  attend  th«  wedding  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  the  nymph 
Chelone  alo'ir  remained  at  home,  to  shew  her  dis- 
regard of  tli?  «<  lemnity.  But  Hermes  then  des- 
cended from  Olympus,  threw  Chelone'a  house, 
which  stood  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  together  with 
the  nymph,  into  the  water,  and  changed  her  into 
a  tortoise,  who  had  henceforth  to  carry  her  house 
on  her  Kick.  (Sorv.  oil  Aen.  i.  509.)     [I*  S.] 

CHEOPS  (X«'o*),  an  early  king  of  Egypt,  god- 
less nnd  tyrannical,  who,  according  to  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus,  reigned  for  fifty  years,  and  built  the 
first  nnd  largest  pyramid  by  the  compulsory  labour 
of  his  subjects.  Diodorus  calls  him  Chembes  or 
Chcminis.  His  account  agrees  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotus, except  that  he  supposes  seven  generations  to 
have  intervened  between  Rcmphis  or  Rltampsinitus 
nnd  Cheops.  (Herod,  ii.  124 — 127;  Larcher,  ad 
/<*-.,•  Diod.  i.  o'3.)  [Ckphrkn.]  [E.E.J 

CHEPHREN.  [Ckphrkn.] 

CHERA  (Xijpa),  a  surname  of  Hera,  which  was 
believed  to  have  been  given  her  by  Temenus,  the 
son  of  Pehugus.  He  had  brought  up  Hera,  and 
erected  to  her  at  Old  Stymphalus  three  sanctuaries 
under  three  different  names.  To  Hera,  as  a  maiden 
previous  to  her  marriage,  he  dedicated  one  in  whidi 


she  was  called  rut ;  to  her  as  the  wife  of  Zeus  a 
second  in  which  she  bore  the  name  of  T«Aeia ;  and 
a  third  in  which  she  was  worshipped  as  the  xnf"h 
the  widow,  alluding  to  her  separation  from  Zeus. 
(Paus.  viii.  22.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CH  E'RSIPH  RON  (Xtpvtfpw),  or,  as  the  name 
is  written  in  Vitruvius  and  one  passage  of  Plinv", 
CTESI PHON,  an  architect  of  Cnossus  in  Crete,  in 
conjunction  with  his  son  Metagenes,  built  or  com- 
menced building  the  great  temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus.  The  worship  of  Artemis  was  most  proba- 
bly established  at  Ephesus  before  the  time  of  the 
Ionian  colonization  [Artemis,  p.  376,  a.]  ;  and  it 
would  seem,  that  there  was  already  at  that  distant 
period  some  temple  to  the  goddess.  ( Paus.  vii.  2.  §  4. ) 
We  arc  not  told  what  had  become  of  this  temple, 
when,  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  u.  tx, 
the  Ionian  Greeks  undertook  the  erection  of  a  new 
temple,  which  was  intended  for  the  centre  of  their 
national  worship,  like  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Samoa, 
which  was  built  about  the  same  time  by  the  Dorian 
colonies.  The  preparation  of  the  foundations  was 
commenced  about  u.  c.  600.  To  guard  against 
earthquakes,  a  marsh  was  chosen  for  the  bite  of 
the  templo,  and  the  ground  was  made  firm  by 
layers  of  charcoal  rammed  down,  over  which  were 
laid  fleeces  of  wool.  This  contrivance  was  sug- 
gested by  Theodorus  of  Samoa.  |  Tiikodokls.] 
The  work  proceeded  very  slowly.  The  erection  of 
the  columns  did  not  take  place  till  about  40  years 
later,  (b.  c.  560.)  This  dato  is  fixed  by  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  (i.  92),  thnt  most  of  the  pillars 
were  presented  by  Croesus.  This  therefore  is  the 
date  of  Chcrsiphron,  since  it  is  to  him  and  to  his 
son  Metagenes  thnt  the  ancient  writers  attribute 
the  erection  of  the  pillars  and  the  architrave.  Of 
course  the  plan  could  not  be  extended  after  the 
erection  of  the  pillars;  and  therefore,  when  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  640)  says,  that  the  temple  was  enlarged 
by  another  architect,  he  probably  refers  to  the 
building  of  the  courts  round  it.  It  was  finally 
completed  by  Demetrius  nnd  Paconius  of  Ephesus, 
about  220  years  after  the  foundations  were  laid ; 
but  it  was  shortly  afterwards  burut  down  by 
Hkrustratus  on  the  same  night  in  which  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  born,  u.  c.  356.  It  waa  re- 
built with  greater  magnificence  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  all  the  states  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  said, 
that  Alexander  the  Greet  offered  to  pay  the  coat 
of  the  restoration  on  the  condition  that  his  name 
should  be  inscribed  on  the  temple,  but  that  the 
Ephcsians  evaded  the  offer  by  replying,  that  it  was 
not  right  for  a  god  to  make  offerings  to  gods.  The 
architect  of  the  new  temple  was  Dkinocratks. 
The  edifice  has  now  entirely  disappeared,  except 
some  remnants  of  its  foundations.  Though  Pliny 
(like  others  of  the  ancient  writers)  has  evidently 
confounded  the  two  buildings,  rut  his  description 
is  valuable,  since  the  restored  temple  was  probably 
built  on  the  same  foundations  and  after  the  same 
genera]  plan  as  the  old  one.  We  have  also  de- 
scriptions of  it  by  Vitruvius,  who  took  his  state- 
ments from  a  work  on  the  temple,  which  was  said 
to  have  been  written  by  the  architects  themselves, 
Chersiphron  and  Metagenes.  (vii.  Praef.  §  12.) 
There  nre  also  medals  on  which  the  elevation  of 
the  chief  portico  is  represented.  The  temple  was 
Octastyle,  Dipteral,  Diaatyle,  and  llypaethral. 
It  waa  raised  on  a  basement  of  10  steps.  Its 
dimensions  were  425  X  220  feet.  The  columns 
were  127  in  number,  60  feet  high,  and  made  of 
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white  marble,  a  quarry  of  which  was  discovered, 
al  a  distance  of  only  eight  miles  from  the  temple, 
by  a  shepherd  named  Pixodnrua.  Thirty-six  of  the 
columns  were  sculptured  (perhaps  Caryatides  within 
the  rei/a),  one  of  them  by  the  great  sculptor  Scopas. 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  14.  a.  21  :  but  many  critics  think 
the  reading  doubtful.)  They  were  of  the  Ionic 
order  of  architecture,  which  was  now  first  invented. 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  23.  s.  56,  and  especially  Vitruv.  it.  1. 
§§  7,  8.)  Of  the  blocks  of  marble  which  composed 
the  architrave  some  were  as  much  as  30  feet  long. 
In  order  to  convey  these  and  the  columns  to  their 
places,  Chersiphron  and  Metagcncs  invented  some 
ingenious  mechanical  contrivances.  (Vitruv.  x.  6, 
7,  or  x.  2.  §§  11,  12,  cd.  Schneider;  Plin.  xxxvi. 
14.  s.  21.)  The  temple  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  is  celebrated 
in  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  espe- 
cially in  two  by  Autipater  of  Sidon  (iL  pp.  16,  20, 
Brunck  and  Jacobs). 

From  this  account  it  it  manifest  that  Chersi- 
phron and  Mctagenes  were  among  the  most  distin- 
guished of  ancient  architects,  both  as  artists  and 
mechanicians. 

(Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  25.  a.  38,  xvi.  37.  s.  79, 
xxxvi.  14.  s.  21  ;  Vitruv.  iii.  2.  §  7,  vii.  Praef. 
g  16;  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  640,  641  ;  Liv.  L  45;  Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  9  ;  Philo  Bysant.  de  VII  Orb.  Mirae. 
p.  18 ;  Hirt,  Tempel  der  Diana  von  E)Jf*u&,  Berl. 
1807,  (Jcsukichte  der  Daukunst,  i.  pp.  232-4,  254, 
with  a  restoration  of  the  temple,   plate  viii.  ; 
Raschc,  Ijex.  Univ.  Hei  Num.  s.  r.  Ep&esia,  Ephe- 
*«*  ;  Eckhel,  DocL  Num.  Vet.  ii.  512.)      [P.  S.] 
CH FLICS,  a  Greek  poet,  a  friend  of  Cicero, 
who  mentions  him  along  with  Archias,  appears, 
among  other  things,  to  have  written  epigrams. 
(Cic.  ad  Alt.  i.  9,  12,  16.) 
CHlLOorCILO.  [Cilo.] 
CHIMAEHA  (Xifuup*),  a  fire-breathing  mon- 
ster, which,  according  to  the  Homeric  poems,  was 
of  divine  origin.    She  was  brought  up  by  Amiso- 
darus,  king  of  Curia,  and  afterwards  made  great 
havoc  in  all  the  country  around  and  among  men. 
The  fore  part  of  her  body  was  that  of  a  lion,  and 
the  hind  part  that  of  a  dragon,  while  the  middle 
was  thnt  of  a  goat.    (Horn.  //.  vL  180,  xvi.  328  ; 
com  p.  Ov.  Met.  ix.  646.)    According  to  Hesiod 
(  Theoy.  319,  &c  ),  she  was  a  daughter  of  Typhaon 
and  Echidna,  and  bad  three  heads,  one  of  each  of 
the  three  animals  before  mentioned,  whence  she  is 
called  rpixi^aXos  or  rpuninaros.   (Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  634  ;  Eurip.  /on,  203,  &c  ;  Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  3,  ii.  3.  §  1.)  She  was  killed  by  Bellerophon,  and 
Virgil  (Aen.  vi.  288)  placet  her  together  with  other 
monsters  at  the  entrance  of  Orcus.    The  origin  of 
the  notion  of  this  fire-breathing  monster  must  pro- 
bably be  sought  for  in  the  volcano  of  the  name  of 
Chimacra  near  Phaaelis,  in  Lycia  (Plin.  //.  N.  ii. 
U)6,  v.  27;  Mela.  i.  15),  or  in  the  volcanic  valley 
near  the  Cragus  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  665,  &.c),  which  is 
described  as  the  scene  of  the  events  connected  with 
the  Chimaera.    In  the  works  of  art  recently  dis- 
covered in  Lycia,  we  find  several  representations 
of  the  Chimacra  in  the  simple  form  of  a  species 
of  lion  still  occurring  in  that  country.  LL.S.] 

CM  I'M  AltUS,  a  statuary  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, who  made  a  statue  and  shrine  of  German  icus, 
probably  in  bronze,  on  a  marble  base.  (Inscr.  ap. 
Donati,  Suppi.  Inscr.  ad  Nov.  Th*.  MuraL  ii.  p. 
210.)  [P.  S.J 

CHIOMA'RA  (Xiondpa),  wife  of  Urling.m, 


I  king  of  Galatin,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans 
when  Cn.  ManliusVulso  invaded  Galatia,  ac.  1H9, 
and  was  violated  by  the  centurion  into  whose  hands 
•he  fell.  She  agreed,  however,  to  pay  him  a  large 
sum  for  her  ransom;  and  when  he  had  delivered 
her  up  to  a  body  of  her  countrymen  who  met  them 
at  an  appointed  place  for  the  purpose,  she  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  carried  back  his  head 
to  her  husband.  (Polyb.  xxii.  21,  and  ap.  I'lut.  de 
Mul.  VirU  p.  225,  ed.  Tauchn. ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  1. 
Eitem.  2;  comp.  Liv.  xxxviii.  12.)  Polybins 
says  (/.  c),  that  he  had  himself  conversed  with 
her  at  Sardis,  and  admired  her  high  spirit  and  good 
sense.  [RE.] 

CHION  (Xf»f),  the  son  of  Matria,  a  noble  citi- 
zen of  Heracleia,  on  the  Pont  us,  was  a  disciple  of 
Plato.  With  the  aid  of  Leon  (or  Leonides), 
Euxenon,  and  other  noble  youths,  he  put  to  death 
Clearchus,  the  tyrant  of  Heracleia.  (a.  r,  353.) 
Most  of  the  conspirators  were  cut  down  by  the 
tyrant's  body-guards  upon  the  spot,  others  were 
afterwards  taken  and  put  to  death  with  cruel  tor- 
tures, and  the  city  fell  again  beneath  the  worse 
tyranny  of  Satyrus,  the  brother  of  Clearchus. 
(Memnon,  ap.  I'hoL  Cod.  224,  pp.  222,  223,  ed. 
Bekker;  Justin,  xvi.  5.) 

There  arc  extant  thirteen  letters  which  are  as- 
cribed to  Chion,  and  which  are  of  considerable 
merit ;  but  they  are  undoubtedly  spurious.  Pro- 
bably they  are  the  composition  of  one  of  the  later 
Plntonista.  They  were  first  printed  in  Greek  in 
the  Aldine  collection  of  Greek  Letters,  VeneU 
1499,  8vo. ;  again,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  re- 
print of  that  collection,  Aurel.  Allob.  1606.  The 
first  edition  in  a  separate  form  was  by  J.  Casclius, 
printed  by  Steph.  Myiiander,  Rostoch,  1583,  4to.; 
there  was  also  a  Latin  translation  published  in  the 
same  volume  with  a  Latin  version  of  the  fourth 
book  of  Xenophons  ( 'yropaedcia,  by  the  same  edi- 
tor and  printer,  Rostoch,  1584,  4to.  A  more  com- 
plete edition  of  the  Greek  text,  founded  on  a  new 
recension  of  some  Medicean  MSS.,  with  notes  and 
indices,  was  published  by  J.  T.  Coberus,  Lips,  and 
Dread.  1765,  8vo.  The  best  edition,  containing 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  preceding  ones,  is  that 
of  J.  Conr.  Orelli,  in  the  same  volume  with  his 
edition  of  Memnon,  Lips.  1 8 1 6, 8vo.  It  contains  the 
Greek  text,  the  Latin  version  of  Caselius,  the  Pro- 
legomena of  A.  G.  Hoffmann,  the  Pref;  /e  of  Cobe- 
rus, and  the  Notes  of  Coberus,  Hoffmann,  and 
Orelli.  There  arc  several  selections  from  the  let- 
ters of  Chion.  (A  G.  Horfmann,  I'roleyom.  ad 
Chivnis  Epitt.  (iraec.  Jut  u  ram  edit.  eon»cripta; 
Fabric  UiU.  Gran\  i.  p.  677  )  [P  S.] 

CHION,  of  Corinth,  a  sculptor,  who  attained  to 
no  distinction,  not  from  the  want  of  industry  or  skill, 
but  of  good  fortune.  (Vitruv.  iii.  Praef.)     [P.  S.] 

CHFONE  (XidVi,).  |,  A  daughter  of  Boreas 
and  Orcithyia,  and  sister  of  Cleopatra,  Zetes,  and 
Calais.  She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Eumolpus,  and  in  order  to  conceal  the  event,  she 
threw  the  boy  into  the  sea;  but  the  child  was 
saved  by  Poseidon.  (Apollod.  iii.  15.  §§  2,  4  ; 
Paus.  i.  38.  §  3.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Dacdalion,  who  was  beloved 
by  Apollo  and  Hermes  on  account  of  her  beautv. 
She  gave  birth  to  twins,  Autolycus  and  Philaimnou, 
the  former  a  son  of  Hermes  and  the  latter  of 
Apollo.  She  was  killed  by  Artemis  for  having 
found  fault  with  the  beauty  of  that  goddess,  and 
her  father  in  his  grief  threw  himself  from  a  rock  of 
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Pamasaua,  but  i:i  falling  he  waa  changed  by  Apollo 
into  a  hawk.  Chione  is  also  called  Philonia.  (Ov. 
Met.  xi.  300,  Ac;  Hygin.  Fab.  200;  comp.  Av- 
tolvcus.)  There  is  a  third  mythical  personage  of 
this  name.    (Sorv.  ad  .ten.  iv.  250.)       [  L.  S.J 

CHIO'NIDES  (Xi«w«i,f  and  XiorHijj),  an 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  whom 
Suidaa  (.<.  r.)  place*  at  the  head  of  the  po^Uof  the 
old  comedy  (itp<nrayo»Piaii\v  ttji  dp\aias  Kttfut- 
Stas),  adding  that  he  exhibited  eight  years  before 
the  Persian  war,  that  ia,  in  u.  c.  407.  (Clinton. 
tub  ajtn.)  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Poetic  of  Aristotle  (c  3),  Chionides 
waa  lonif  after  Epicharmua.  [  Epicharm  us.]  On 
the  strength  of  this  passage  Meineke  thinks  that 
Chionides  cannot  be  placed  much  earlier  than  B.  c. 
460;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  date  he  quotes 
from  Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  638,  a.)  a  passage  from  a 
play  of  Chionides,  the  I1to»xo'»  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  Gnesippus,  a  poet  contemporary  with 
Cratinus.  But  we  also  learn  from  Athenaeus  (/.  c. 
and  iv.  p.  137,  c  ),  that  some  of  the  ancient  critics 
considered  the  Tlrvxai  to  be  spurious,  and  with 
respect  to  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  Ritter  has 
brought  forward  very  strong  arguments  against  its 
genuineness.  (For  the  discussion  of  the  question 
see  Wolf,  Prolfg.  ad  Iluin.  p.  Ixix.  ;  Meineke, 
J/isl.  Crit.  pp.  27,  28 ;  Grvsarius,  do  Com.  Doric. 
pp.  152,  153  ;  Ritter,  Cbwm.  in  AristoL  Poet.  3.) 
However  this  may  be,  the  difference  of  some 
twenty  years  in  the  date  of  Chionides  is  of  little 
consequence  compared  with  the  fact,  attested  by 
Suidaa  and  implied  by  Aristotle,  that  Chionides 
was  the  most  ancient  poet  of  the  Athenian  old 
comedy,  —  not  absolutely  in  order  of  time,  for 
Susarion  was  long  before  him  [SukarionJ,  and, 
if  the  passage  of  Aristotle  be  genuine,  so  were 
Euetes,  Euxcnides,  and  Myllus  ;  but  the  first  who 
gave  the  Athenian  comedy  that  form  which  it  re- 
tained down  to  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  and  of 
which  the  old  comic  lyric  songs  of  Attica  and  the 
Megaric  buffoonery  imported  by  Susarion  were 
only  the  rude  elements. 

\Ve  have  the  following  titles  of  his  Comedies : 
— "Hp»ts  (a  correction  for'Hpwi),  I1t«xoI  (sec 
above),  Tltpcrcu  if,  Aaavpiou  Of  the  last  not 
a  fragment  remains :  whether  its  title  may  be 
taken  as  an  argument  for  placing  Chionides  about 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  is  of  course  a  mere 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  TItvxoI  '*  quoted  by 
Athenaeus  (/.  c,  and  iii.  p.  19),  e.),  thc'Hpawj  by 
Pollux  (x.  43),  the  Antiatticista  (p.  97),  and 
Suidaa  (».  v.  "Ayvos).  The  poet's  name  occurs  in 
Vitruvius.  (vi.  Praef.)  [P.  S.) 

CHl'ONIS  (XtoV.i),  a  Spartan,  who  obtained 
the  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  in  four  successive 
Olympiads  (01.  28-31),  four  times  in  the  stadium 
and  thrice  in  the  diaulos.  (Paus.  iii.  14.  §  3,  iv. 
23.  §§  2,  5,  vi.  13.  §  1,  viii.  39.  §  2  :  Anckicnis 
is  the  same  as  this  Chionis;  see  Krausc,  Olympia, 
pp.  243,  261.) 

CHI'ON  IS(Xfom),  a  statuary  of  Corinth,  about 
n.  c.  400,  executed,  in  conjunction  with  Amyclaeus 
and  Dyillus,  the  group  which  the  Phocians  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi.  [Amyclaeus.]  Chionis  made  in 
it  the  statues  of  Athene  and  Artemis.  (Paus.  x. 
13.  §4.)  [P.  S.] 

CHIOS  (Xfot),  the  name  of  two  mythical  per- 
sonages each  of  whom  ia  said  to  have  given  the 
name  to  the  island  of  Chios.  (Pans.  Tii.  4.  §  6  ; 
8teph.  Byz.  ».  c.  X'tot.)  [L.  S.J 
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CHITO'NE  (XixJ*^),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
who  was  represented  as  a  huntress  with  her  chiton 
girt  up.  Others  derived  the  name  from  the  Attic 
village  of  Chitonc,  or  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
clothes  in  which  newly-born  children  were  dressed 
being  sacred  to  her.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  /Jiau.  225 ; 
Schol.  ail  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  77.)  Respecting 
the  festival  of  the  Chitonia  celebrated  to  her  at 
Chitonc,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  t.  r.  Xitwmo.     [L.  S.] 

CUIUS  AUFI'DIUS.  [AufidiusCiiich.] 

CHLAE'NEAS  (XAuyfes),  an  Aetolian,  waa 
sent  by  his  countrymen  as  ambassador  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians, b.  c.  21 1,  to  excite  them  against  Philip 
V.  of  Macedon.  lie  is  reported  by  Polybius  as 
dwelling  very  cogently  (Swrayn^ifrcM)  on  the 
oppressive  encroachments  of  all  the  successive  kings 
of  Macedonia  from  Philip  II.  downwards,  as  well 
as  on  the  sure  defeat  which  awaited  Philip  from 
the  confederacy  then  formed  against  him.  Chlae- 
neas  was  opposed  by  the  Acarnanian  envoy  Lycia- 
cua,  but  the  Lacedaemonians  were  induced  to  join 
the  league  of  the  Romans  with  the  Aetolians  and 
Attalus  I.  (Polyb.  ix.  28—39,  x.  41;  Liv.  xxri. 
24.)  [E.  E.J 

CHLOE  (XAo'n),  the  blooming,  a  surname  of 
Demeter  the  protectress  of  the  green  fields,  who 
had  a  sanctuary  at  Athens  conjointly  with  Ge 
Curotrophos.  (Paus.  i.  22.  §  3;  Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  772.)  This  surname  is  probably  alluded  to 
when  Sophocles  ( Oed.  Col.  1600)  calls  her  Atniifnjp 
tvx^ooi.  (Comp.  Aristoph.  Lynist.  bio.)  Respect- 
ing the  festivalChloeia,  see  Diet,  of  A  nt.  s.  v.  [  L.  S.J 

YllLORIS  (XA«p*f).  1.  A  daughter  of  the 
Thcban  Amphion  and  Niobe.  According  to  an 
Argivo  tradition,  her  original  namo  was  Meliboea, 
and  she  and  her  brother  Amyclas  were  the  only 
children  of  Niobe  that  were  not  killed  by  Apollo 
and  Artemis.  But  the  terror  of  Chloris  at  tho 
death  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  was  so  great,  that 
she  turned  perfectly  white,  and  was  therefore  called 
Chloris.  She  and  her  brother  built  the  temple  of 
Lcto  at  Argos,  which  contained  a  statue  of  Chloris 
also.  (Paus.  ii.  21.  §  10.)  According  to  an  Olym- 
pian legend,  she  once  gained  the  prise  in  the  foot- 
race during  the  festival  of  Hera  at  Olympia.  (Paus. 
v.  16.  $  3.)  Apollodorus  (iii.  5.  §  6)  and  Hyginus 
(Fab.  10,  69)  confound  her  with  Chloris,  the  wife 
of  Neleus. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Amphion,  the  ruler  of  Orcho- 
menos,  by  Persephone,  the  daughter  of  Minyas. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  and 
became  by  him  the  mother  of  Nestor,  Chromius, 
Periclvmenos,  and  Pcro.  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  281,  &.c; 
Paus."x.  36.  §  4,  x.  29.  §  2 ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9.) 

3.  The  wife  of  Zephyrua,  and  the  goddess  of 
(lowers,  so  that  she  is  "identical  with  the  Roman 
Flora.  (Ov.  Fast.  v.  195.)  There  are  two  more 
mythical  personages  of  the  name  of  Chloris.  (Hy- 
gin. Fab.  14;  Anton.  Lib.  9.)  [L.  S.J 

CHLORUS.  [Constantius.] 

CHNODOMA'RIUS  or  CHONDOMA'RIUS 
(Oundomar),  king  of  the  Alcmanni,  became  con- 
spicuous in  Homan  history  iu  A.  0.351.  Magnen- 
tius  having  assumed  the  purple  at  Augustodunum, 
now  Autun,  in  Gaul,  the  emperor  Constantius 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Alcmanni  and  induced 
them  to  invade  Gaul.  Their  king,  Chnodomarius, 
consequently  crossed  the  Rhine,  defeated  Doccn- 
tius  Caesar,  the  brother  of  Magnentius,  destroyed 
many  towns,  and  ravaged  the  country  without  tip- 
position.    In  356  Chnodomarius  was  involved  ia 
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a  war  with  Julian,  afterwards  emperor,  and  then 
Caesar,  who  succeeded  in  stopping  the  progress  of 
the  Alemanni  in  Gaul,  and  who  defeated  them 
completely  in  the  following  year,  357,  in  a  battle 
near  Argentoratum,  now  Straasburg.  Chnodoma- 
rius had  assembled  in  his  camp  the  contingents  of 
six  chiefs  of  the  Aleroanpi,  viz.  Vestralpus,  Urine, 
Ursicinus,  Suomarius  Hjrtarius,  and  Serapio,  the 
son  of  Chnodomarius'  brother  Mederichus  whose 
original  name  was  Agenarichus ;  but  in  spite  of 
their  gallant  resistance,  they  were  routed,  leaving 
six  thousand  dead  on  the  field.  Obliged  to  cross 
the  Rhino  in  confusion,  they  lost  many  thousands 
more  who  were  drowned  in  the  river.  Ammianus 
Mnrcellinus  says,  that  the  Romans  lost  only  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  men,  besides  four  officers 
of  rank,  but  this  account  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
Chnodomarius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
and  being  presented  to  Julian,  was  treated  by  him 
with  kindness,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Castrs  Pere- 
grina  on  Mount  Coelius.  There  he  died  a  natural 
death  some  time  afterwards.  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linns  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  battle  of 
Straasburg,  which  had  the  most  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  tranquillity  of  Qaul.  (Amm.  Marc  xvi. 
12;  Aurel.  Vict.  Ejnt.  c.  42;  Liban.  Orat.  10, 
12.)  [W.  P.] 

CHOE'RILUS  (Xoipt'Aot  or  XoiptMot).  There 
were  four  Greek  poet*  of  this  name  who  have  been 
frequently  confounded  with  one  another.  They 
are  treated  of,  and  properly  distinguished,  by 
A.  F.  Nike,  Choeriii  Sumti  quae  supersunt,  Lips. 
1817,  8vo. 

1.  Choerilus  of  Athens,  a  tragic  poet,  contem- 
porary with  Thespis  Phrynichus  Pratinas  Aes- 
chylus, and  even  with  Sophocles,  unless,  as  Welc- 
ker  supposes,  he  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  also  a  tragic  poet.  (Welcker,  Die  Griech.  Tra- 
aod,  p.  892.)  His  first  appearance  as  a  competitor 
for  the  tragic  prize  was  in  B.  c.  523  (Suid.  s.  c), 
in  the  reign  of  Hipparchus,  when  Athens  was  be- 
coming the  centre  of  Greek  poetry  by  the  residence 
there  of  Simonides,  Anocreon,  Lasus,  and  others. 
This  was  twelve  years  after  the  first  appearance  of 
Thespis  in  the  tragic  contests ;  and  it  is  therefore 
not  improbable  that  Choerilus  had  Thespis  for  an 
antagonist.  It  was  also  twelve  years  before  the  first 
victory  of  Phrynichus.  (b.c.  511.)  After  another 
twelve  years,  Choerilus  came  into  competition  with 
Aeschylus,  when  the  latter  first  exhibited  (ac.  499); 
and,  since  we  know  that  Aeschylus  did  not  carry 
off  a  pri*e  till  sixteen  years  afterwards  the  prize 
of  this  contest  must  have  been  given  cither  to 
Choerilus  or  to  Pratinas.  (Suid.  *.  vr.  AiVxuAoj, 
Hparlvas.)  Choerilus  was  still  held  in  high  esti- 
mation in  the  year  483  b.  c.  after  he  had  exhibited 
tragedies  for  forty  years.  (Cyrill.  Julian,  i.  p.  1 3,b.; 
Euseb.  Chron.  sub.  01.  74.  2  ;  Syncell.  p.  254,  b.) 
In  the  statement  in  the  anonymous  life  of  Sopho- 
cles, that  Sophocles  contended  with  Choerilus, 
there  is  very  probably  somo  mistake,  but  there  is 
no  impossibility ;  for  when  Sophocles  gained  his 
first  victory  (u.  c.  468),  Choerilus  would  be  just 
80,  if  we  take  25  as  the  usual  age  at  which  a  tragic 
poet  first  exhibited.  (Compare  Welcker,  /.  c.  and 
N«ke,  p.  7.) 

Of  the  character  of  Choerilus  we  know  little 
more  than  that,  during  a  long  life,  he  retained  a 
good  degree  of  popular  favour.  The  number  of  his 
tragedies  was  150,  of  his  victories  13  (Suid.  s.  r.), 
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being  exactly  the  number  of  victories  assigned  to 

Aeschylus.  The  great  number  of  his  dramas  not 
only  establishes  the  length  of  his  career,  but  a 
much  more  important  point,  namely,  that  the  exhi- 
bition of  tetralogies  commenced  early  in  the  time 
of  Choerilus ;  for  new  tragedies  were  exhibited  at 
Athens  only  twice  a  year,  and  at  this  early  period 
we  never  hear  of  tragedies  being  written  but  not 
exhibited,  but  rather  the  other  way.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  general  opinion,  that  Choerilas  was  the  first 
who  composed  written  tragedies,  and  that  even  of 
his  plays  the  greater  number  were  not  written. 

Some  writers  attributed  to  him  the  invention  or 
great  improvement  of  masks  and  theatrical  costume 
(ro4j  wpoffvwttois  <rol  Tfl  artuvp  ray  aroKur  hrt- 
X*lpWt  are  the  words  of  Suidas,  a.  r.).  These 
inventions  are  in  fact  ascribed  to  each  of  the  great 
tragedians  of  this  age ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  passages  on  the  authority  of  which  they  are 
usually  attributed  to  Aeschylus  imply  not  so  much 
actual  invention  as  the  artistic  perfection  of  what 
previously  existed  in  a  rude  form.  It  is  evident, 
moreover,  that  these  great  improvements,  by  whom- 
soever made,  must  have  been  adopted  by  all  the 
tragedians  of  the  same  age.  The  poetical  character 
and  construction  of  the  plays  of  Choerilus  probably 
differed  but  little  from  those  of  Thespis,  until  the 
period  when  Aeschylus  introduced  the  second  actor 
— a  change  which  Choerilus  of  course  adopted,  for 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  continued  to  compete 
with  Aeschylus.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
separation  made  by  Pratinas  of  the  satyric  drama 
from  the  regular  tragedy.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  Choerilus  had  some  shore  in  effecting  this  im- 
provement, on  the  authority  of  a  line  from  an  un- 
known ancient  poet  {ap.  J'lotium  de  MetrU,  p. 
2633,  ed.  Putsch.), 

But  it  seems  more  natural  to  take  the  words  ht 
laripon  to  mean  the  tragic  Chorus,  at  the  time 
when  the  persons  composing  it  retained  the  cos- 
tume of  satyrs. 

The  name  of  Choerilus  is  mentioned  in  a  very 
curious  fragment  of  the  comic  poet  Alexis  from  his 
play  Linus.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  164,c;  Mcineke,  Frag. 
Com.  Grace,  iii.  p.  443.)  Linus  w'ho  is  instructing 
Hercules  puts  into  his  hand  some  books  that  he 
rtay  choose  one  of  them  to  read,  saying, 

'Optfuds  ivttmv,  'Her/oooy,  rpay^iia, 

Xoif>i\oiy  "O/utyKtt,  'Ewlx<*pt*o*,  virfypimuvra 

mwrooawd. 

Here  we  have  a  poet  for  each  sort  of  poetry: 
Orpheus  for  the  early  mystic  hymns  Hesiod  for 
the  didactic  and  moral  epos  Homer  for  the  heroic 
epos  Epicharmus  for  comedy ;  but  what  are  rpa- 
wMa,  Xoipi'Aoi  ?  The  usual  answer  of  those  cri- 
tics who  abstain  from  evading  the  difficulty  by  an 
alteration  of  the  text  is  Tragedy  and  the  Satyric 
Drama :  but  the  question  is  a  very  difficult  one, 
and  cannot  be  discussed  here.  (See  Nike,  p.  5.) 
Possibly  the  passage  may  refer,  after  all,  to  the 
epic  poet,  Choerilus  of  Samos,  and  there  may  be 
some  hit  at  his  i^wpayla  (see  below)  in  the  choice 
of  Hercules  who  select*  a  work  on  <tyapT«*ri'a. 

Of  all  the  plays  of  Choerilus  we  have  no  rem- 
nant except  the  statement  by  Pausanias  (L  W.  §  2) 
of  a  mythological  genealogy  from  his  play  called 
'AAoVtj. 

The  Latin  grammarians  mention  a  metre  which 
they  call  Choerilian.    It  was 

•«V.W.Mk«aVV 
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to  fact,  a  dactylic  hexameter  itript  of  its  final 
catalexis.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  metre 
■was  invented  by  Choerilus,  for  the  Greek  metrical 
writers  never  mention  it  by  that  name.  Perhaps 
it  got  its  name  from  the  fact  of  the  above-mentioned 
line,  in  praise  of  Choerilus,  being  the  most  ancient 
verse  extant  in  this  metre.  (See  Nake,  pp.  257, 
263 ;  Gaisford's  edition  of  Hephacstion,  notes, 
pp.  553,  354.) 

2.  Choerilus,  a  slave  of  the  comic  poet  Ecphan- 
TIPB8,  whom  he  was  said  to  assist  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  plays.  (Hesych.  s.  v.  ,Eic(c«x0'P,A*»M^ 
and  XoiplKov  *EK$arr(3or.)  This  explains  the 
error  of  Eudocia  (p.  437),  that  the  epic  poet  Choe- 
rilus wrote  tragedies.  (Meineke,  Hist.  Crii.  Com. 
Grace,  pp.  37,  38  ;  Oaisford,  ad  Heph.  p.  96.) 

3.  Choerilus  of  Samos,  the  author  of  an  epic 
poem  on  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  with  Xerxes  and 
Dnreius.  Suidas  (s.  v.)  says,  that  he  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Panyasis  and  a  young  man  (vtav'taKov) 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  in  the  75th  Olym- 
piad. But  this  is  next  to  impossible,  for  Plutarch 
(Lys.  18)  tells  us  that,  when  Lysandcr  was  at 
Samoa  (a  c.  404),  Choerilus  was  residing  there, 
and  was  highly  honoured  by  Lysander,  who  hoped 
that  the  poet  would  celebrate  his  exploits.  This 
was  75  years  later  than  the  75th  Olympiad  :  and 
therefore,  if  this  date  has  anything  to  do  with 
Choerilus,  it  must  be  the  date  of  his  birth  (b.  c. 
479)  ;  and  this  agrees  with  another  statement  of 
Suidas,  which  implies  that  Choerilus  was  younger 
than  Herodotus  (oirivoi  aiVrov  *al  xcuSifcd  yryo- 
vivai  Qaaiv).  We  have  here  perhaps  the  expla- 
nation of  the  error  of  Suidas,  who,  from  the  con- 
nexion of  both  Panyasis  and  Choerilus  with  Hero- 
dotus, and  from  the  fact  that  both  were  epic  poets, 
may  have  confounded  them,  and  have  said  of  Choe- 
rilus that  which  can  very  well  be  true  of  Panyasis. 
Perhaps  Choerilus  was  even  younger.  N'ike 
places  his  birth  about  B.  c.  470.  *  Suidas  also  says, 
that  Choerilus  was  a  slave  at  Samos,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  beauty ;  that  he  ran  away  and 
resided  with  Herodotus,  from  whom  he  acquired  a 
taste  for  literature ;  and  that  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  poetry  :  afterwards  he  wont  to  the  court  of 
Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  where  he  died. 
His  death  must  therefore  have  been  not  later  than 
B.  c.  399,  which  was  the  last  year  of  Archelaus. 
Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  345,  e.)  states,  that  Choerilus 
received  from  Archelaus  four  minae  a-day,  and 
spent  it  all  upon  good  living  (i^taylav).  There 
arc  other  statements  of  Suidas,  which  evidently 
refer  to  the  later  poet,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Alexander.  (See  below.)  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  the  accounts  which  made  him  a  native 
either  of  Iasos  or  of  Halicarnassus  belong  to  this 
class.  Either  of  them  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  statement  that  he  was  a  slave  at  Samos.  (Com- 
pare Steph.  Byt.  $.  r.  'Iatra6t;  Hesych.  Miles,  p. 
40,  ed.  Meurs.;  Phot.  Z>x.  s.v.  lapianiy  rporov.) 

His  great  work  was  on  the  Persian  wars,  but 
its  exact  title  is  not  known  :  it  may  have  been 
Ufptrind.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  earliest  attempt 
to  celebrate  in  epic  poetry  events  which  were 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  poet's  life.  Of  its 
character  we  may  form  some  conjecture  from  the 
connexion  between  the  poet  and  Herodotus.  There 
arc  also  fragments  preserved  by  Aristotle  from  the 
Prooemium  (Rhet.  iii.  14,  and  Schol.);  by  Ephorus 
from  the  description  of  Dareius's  bridge  of  boats, 
•  in  whiih  the  Scythians  are  mentioned  (Strab.  vii. 
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p.  303) ;  by  Josephus  from  tho  catalogue  of  the 
nations  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  among  whom  wen 
the  Jews  (c.  Apion.  i.  22,  voL  ii.  p.  454,  ed.  Ha- 
vercamp,  iii.  p.  1183,  ed.  Oberthur;  compare  Eu- 
seb.  f'rarp.  Evang.  ix.  9)  ;  and  other  fragments, 
the  place  of  which  is  uncertain.  (See  Nake.)  The 
chief  action  of  the  poem  appears  to  have  been  the 
battle  of  Salami  a.  The  high  estimation  in  which 
Choerilus  was  held  is  proved  by  his  reception  into 
the  epic  canon  (Suid.  *.  r.),  from  which,  however, 
he  was  again  expelled  by  the  Alexandrian  gram- 
marians, and  Antimachus  was  substituted  iu  his 
place,  on  account  of  a  statement,  which  was  made 
on  the  authority  of  Hcracleides  Ponticus,  that 
Plato  Tery  much  preferred  Antimachus  to  Choerilus. 
(Proclus,  Comm.  in  Plat.  Tim.  p.  28;  see  also  an 
epigram  of  Crates  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  ii.  p.  3, 
eds.  Brunck  and  Jac,  with  Jacobs's  note,  AnimaJv. 
ii.  1 .  pp.  7-9.)  The  great  inferiority  of  Choerilus  to 
Homer  in  his  similes  is  noticed  by  Aristotle.  (7b- 
pic.  viii.  1.  §  24.) 

4.  Choerilus,  probably  of  Iosos,  a  worthless 
epic  poet  in  tho  train  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
(Curtius,  viii.  5.  §  8.)  Horace  says  of  him  (Ep. 
ii.  1.  232—234), 

**  Gratus  Alexandre  regi  Magno  fuit  ille 
Choerilus,  incultis  qui  vcrsibus  ct  male  natis 
Rettulit  acceptos,  regale  nomisma,  Philippos ;** 
and  (Art.  Poet.  .'57,  35H), 

44  Sic  mihi,  qui  multum  cessat,  fit  Choerilus  ille, 
Quera  bis  terquc  bonum  cum  risu  miror." 
From  the  former  passage  it  is  evident  that  we  must 
refer  to  this  Choerilus  the  statement  of  Suidas  re- 
specting Choerilus  of  Samos,  that  he  received  a 
gold  stater  for  every  verse  of  his  poem.  However 
liberally  Alexander  may  have  paid  Choerilus  for 
his  flattery,  he  did  not  conceal  his  contempt  for  his 
poetry,  at  least  if  we  may  believe  Acron,  who 
remarks  on  the  second  of  the  above  passages,  that 
Alexander  used  to  tell  Choerilus  that  "  he  would 
rather  be  the  Thersites  of  Homer  than  the  Achilles 
of  Choerilus."  The  same  writer  ndds,  that  Choe- 
rilus bargained  with  Alexander  for  a  piece  of  gold 
for  every  good  verse,  and  a  blow  for  every  hud 
one ;  and  the  bad  verses  were  so  numerous,  that 
ho  was  beaten  to  death.  This  appears  to  be 
merely  a  joke. 

Suidas  assigns  to  Choerilus  of  Samos  a  poem 
entitled  Aafuatci,  and  other  poems.  But  in  all 
probability  that  poem  related  to  the  Lamian  war, 
B.  <-.  323;  and,  if  so,  it  must  have  been  the  com- 
position of  this  later  Choerilus.  To  him  aUo 
Nake  assigns  the  epitaph  on  Sardanapalus,  which 
is  preserved  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  672),  by  Athenaeus 
(viii.  p.  336,  a.,  who  says,  that  it  was  translated 
by  Choerilus  from  the  "Chaldee,  xii.  p.  529,  f. ; 
compare  Diod.  ii.  23  ;  Tzctx,  Chil.  liL  453),  and 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal.  i.  p. 
185;  Jacobs,  i.  p.  117;  see  Jacobs,  Animmlv. 
vol  i.  pt.  1,  p.  376.)  [P.  S.J 

CHOEROBOSCUS,  GEO'RGIUS  (fWfry.ot 
Xoipo€o«TK6s),  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  lived  pro- 
bably towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera.  He  is  the  author  of  various  gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  works,  of  which  only  one 
has  been  printed,  namely  "de  Figuris  poeticis, 
oratoriis,  et  thcologicis"  (»«/>!  rp6*ov  rwv  Kara 
woiT|rMn)f  kclL  btoAoyiictlv  xpVffiy)^  published  with 
a  Latin  translation  together  with  the  dissertation 
of  Proclus  on  divine  and  poetical  instinct,  by  Me- 
rellus,  Paris,  1615,  12mo.    His  other  works,  tU 
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MSS.  of  which  arc  scattered  in  the  principal  libra- 
ries of  this  country  (Bodleian)  and  the  continent, 
treat  on  vnrious  grammatical  matter*;  his  treatise 
on  the  Greek  accent,  the  MS.  of  which  is  in  the 
Vatican  library,  seems  to  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion. Several  treatises  on  theological  matters, 
which  are  extant  in  MS.  are  likewise  attributed  to 
him.  But  as  Choeroboscus  is  generally  quoted  by 
the  earlier  writers  as  Gcorgius  Graminaticus,  or 
Georgius  Diaconus  —  he  was  a  priest  —  be  might 
sometimes  have  been  confounded  with  some  other 
grammarian  or  theologian  of  that  name.  (Fabric 
Bib!.  Grace,  vi.  pp.  358—341  ;  Leo  Allatius,  De 
6Vwv/iis  pp.  31 8-321.)  [ W.  P.] 

CHOM ATIA'N  US,  DEMETRI US, a  Graeco- 
Roman  jurist  and  canonist,  who  probably  lived  in 
the  early  part  of  the  13th  century.  He  was 
chartophylax  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Bul- 
garia, and  wrote  Quaeslionet  relating  to  ecclesias- 
tical law,  now  in  manuscript  at  Munich.  (Heim- 
bach,  de  Basil.  Orig.  p.  86.)  This  work  is  cited 
by  Cujas.  (Obscrv.  v.  c.  4.)  Freherus,  in  the 
Chronologia  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Jus  Graeco- 
Romanum  of  Leunclavius,  under  the  year  913, 
enumerates  him  nmong  the  commentators  upon  the 
Basilica,  but  that  he  was  so  is  denied  by  Bucking. 
{lustUutionem,  L  p.  108,  n.  48.)  It  should  be 
added,  that  Backing  (/.  c),  apparently  with  good 
reason,  in  like  manner  refuses  the  character  of 
scholiast  on  the  Basilica  to  Bestes  and  Joannes 
Briennius  [Rriknnii's],  though  they  are  named 
as  scholiasts  in  almost  every  modern  work  on 
Graeco- Roman  law.  [J.  T.  G.] 

CHONDOMA'RIUS.  [Chnodomarius.] 

CHONIATES.  [Nicmtas.] 

CHORI'CIUS  (Xopunof),  a  rhetorician  and  so- 
phist of  Gaza,  the  pupil  of  Procopius  of  Gaza,  and 
afterwards  of  another  sophist  of  the  same  place, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  a.  d. 
520.  His  orations  formed,  in  the  time  of  Photius 
a  collection  under  the  title  of  ptKirat  ko\  cvvrd^tts 
Koyttv  Sioupopoi,  They  were  on  very  various  sub- 
ject!*, but  chiefly  panegyrical.  Photius  makes  ar- 
ticular mention  of  a  funeral  oration  for  the  rheto- 
rician's teacher.  (G*i.  UiO  ;  Fabric.  BiU.  Graec.  ix. 
p.760,  x.  p. 7 1 9,  cd.  Harles.)  Twenty-one  of  Cho- 
ricius's  orations  exist  in  MS.,  of  which  two  have 
been  printed  br  Fabricius  with  a  I^atin  version  by 
J.  C.  Wolf  (BM.  Graec.  viii.  p.  841,  old  cd.)  and 
a  third  by  Villoison.  (Ahcc.  ii.  pp.21,  52.)  [P.S.] 

CHOSROES.  king  of  Parthia.  [Arsacbs  xxv.j 

CHOSROES,  king  of  Persia.  [Sassanidak.] 

CHRESTUS  (Xpi7«rroy),  of  Byzantium,  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  of  Herodes  Attic  us  lived  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  aero,  and  taught 
rhetoric  at  Athens,  where  he  had  sometimes  as 
many  as  a  hundred  auditors.  Among  the  distin- 
guished men  who  were  his  pupils,  Philostratus 
••numerates  Hippodromus,  Philiscus,  Nicomedes, 
Aristarnetus,  and  Callaeschrus.  Chrestus  was 
given  to  wine.    (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  11.) 

CHRISTODO'RUS  (Xpt<rr6S»po%),  a  Greek 
poet  of  Coptus  in  Egypt,  was  the  son  of  Paniscus 
and  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius  I.,  a.  d. 
491 — .518.  He  is  classed  by  Suidas  as  an  epic 
poet  (iwonotis).  1.  There  is  still  extant  a  poem 
of  416  hexameter  verses  in  which  he  describes  the 
statues  in  the  public  gymnasium  of  Zeuxippus. 
This  gymnasium  was  built  by  SeptimiuB  Severn* 
at  Byiantium,  and  was  burnt  down  a.  I).  532. 
The  poem  of  Christodorus  is  entitled  'Etctppavts 
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t&p  dyaXfidrwr  tu>¥  *ls  t6  SrinSaiov  yvpydaia*  T0 
iviKakovntvov  toS  Ztv^ln-wov.  It  is  printed  ia 
the  Antiq.  Coustantinop.  of  Anselmus  Banduri, 
Par.  171 1,  Venet.  1729,  and  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy. (Brunck,  A nal.  ii.  p.456  ;  Jacobsiii.  p-  1C1.) 
He  also  wrote — 2.  'I<rovp<»c<£,  a  poem,  in  six  books 
on  the  taking  of  Isatiria  by  Anastasius.  3.  Three 
books  of  Epigrams  of  which  two  epigrams  remain. 
( Anthol.  Graec.  /.  c.)  4.  Four  books  of  Letters.  5. 
riarpca,  epic  poems  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
various  places,  among  which  were  Constantinople, 
Thessalonica,  Nacle  near  Heliopolis  Miletus  Tral- 
les  Aphrodisias  and  perhaps  others.  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  mention  another  person  of  the  same  name 
a  native  of  Thebes  w'bo  wrote  'Ifrvrtita  6Y  tVeir 
and  Gaiifucra  rmv  dylwv  dvayvrx*v  (where  Kiister 
proposes  to  read  paprvputv)  Ko<rna  teal  Aauicwov. 
(Suidas  ».  r.  XpurroSfapof  and  Zcu(inror  ;  Eudocia, 
p.  436  ;  Fabricius  Bill.  Graec.  iv.  p.  468 ;  Jacobs 
Anth.  Grate,  xiii.  p.  871.)  [P.  S.] 

CHUISTO'PHORUS  (Xp«rroe>o>of  ),  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  about  a.  d.  836,  wrote  an  ex- 
hortation to  asceticism  under  the  title  t»  duoiovrat 
6  filos  ohros  xai  lis  wotov  ri\os  KaraaTp4(f>tu 
There  are  citations  from  this  work  in  Allatius  ad 
Eustath.  Antioch.  p.  254,  and  Cotelerius  Monum. 
MSla.  in  BtU.  Caesar.  There  are  MSS.  of  the 
work  at  Vienna,  Paris  Rome,  Milan,  and  Oxford. 
It  was  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes  by 
F.  Morellus  Par.  1608,  who  mistook  it  for  the 
work  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria:  ©«©<j>/Xot 
'  AAt^aySptlat  Koyos,  tlvt  o/ioiot/vai  &.v6parwos. 
(Fabricius,  Bill.  Graec.  vii.  p.  109.)  There  is 
also  a  synodic  epistle  to  the  emperor  Theophilus 
Iconomachus  by  Christophonis  of  Alexandria,  Job 
of  Antioch,  and  Basil  of  Jerusalem,  and  1455  other 
bishops  and  clergy,  on  images  entitled  'EwkttoAiJ 
rpos  t6v  BatrtXta  &*6<pi\ov  vipl  tuv  dfiuv  *al 
trrrr&v  tlicSvwr,  which  is  mentioned  by  Constan- 
tinus  Porphyrogenitus  in  his  Nar ratio  Je  I  mag. 
ICJets.  p.  90,  and  by  the  author  of  a  MS.  Narratio 
tie  Imat).  B.  Virg.  ap.  Lambec.  viii.  p.  334.  The 
work  exists  in  MS.  in  the  Codex  Baroccianua,  148. 
It  was  published,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  first  by 
CombenYius  in  his  Manipul.  Iterum.  Conttant.  Par. 
1664,  4to.,  pp.  110 — 145,  and  afterwards  by 
Michael  le  Quicn  in  his  edition  of  Damascenus 
Par.  1712,  L  p.  629.  (NcsseL,  CataL  BiU.  Vm- 
dobon,  pt.  v.  p.  129 ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lilt,  sub  auno  j 
Fabricius  BM.  Graec.  viii.  p.  84,  ix.  p  717,  xi. 
p.  594.)  [P.  S.] 

CHRISTO'PIIORUS  the  Carsar,  son  of  Con- 
stant ine  V.  Copronymus.  There  is  an  edict 
ngainst  image-worship  issued  by  him  and  his 
brother  Nicephorus  a.  d.  775,  in  the  fmpeiiitl. 
Ikcrtt.  de  CW/.  I  mag.  of  Goldastus  Franc.  1608, 
4 to..  No.  8,  p.  75.  (Fabric.  MU.  Graec.  xii.  p. 
740.)  For  wliat  is  known  of  the  life  of  Christo- 
phonis ^e  NlcBI'HOHL'S.  [P.  S.] 

CHRI STO' PHOK US,  PATR I'CI US, a  natire 
of  Mytilene,  whose  time  is  unknown,  wrote  in 
Iambic  verse  a  fttenalogium,  or  history  of  the 
saints,  arranged  according  to  the  saints'  days  in 
each  month.  The  MS.  was  formerly  iti  the  Pala- 
tine Library,  but  is  now  in  the  Vatican,  Cod.  383, 
No.  7.  There  are  also  MSS.  of  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  work  at  Venice,  Moscow,  and  Paris.  It  ia 
cited  more  than  once  in  the  GUmsarium  of  Mcursiua, 
(Cave,  Hist.  Lilt.  vol.  ii.  Diss.  pp.  5,  6  ;  Fabric 
BM.  Graec.  xi.  p.  594.)  [P.  S.] 

CHROMATIUS,  a  Latin  writer  and  bishop  ot 
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Aquileia,  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  ccn- 
tnry  and  the  commencement  of  the  fifth.  The 
circumstance  of  his  baptising  Rufinus,  about  x,  D. 
570,  shews,  that  he  properly  belongs  to  the  for- 
mer. The  year  and  place  of  his  birth  arc  alike 
unknown.  It  is  supposed,  that  he  was  a  Roman  ; 
but  nothing  certain  can  be  ascertained  respecting 
his  native  place.  Though  he  condemned  the  writ- 
ings of  Origen,  his  friendship  for  Rufinus  continued 
unsbated.  Rufinus  also  dedicated  to  him  some  of 
his  works,  especially  his  Latin  translation  of  Euse- 
bius's  ecclesiastical  history.  That  Jerome  had  a 
great  esteem  for  him  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  he  inscribed  to  him  his  commentaries  on  the 
prophet  Habakkuk  and  some  other  writings.  He 
urged  Jerome  to  translate  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
into  Latin.  Being  afterwards  displeased  with  this 
father,  he  advised  him  in  a  letter  to  cease  attacking 
Kuhnus,  and  thus  to  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel 
subsisting  between  those  who  had  formerly  been 
friends.  He  was  a  strenuous  defender  of  Chrysos- 
tom's  cause  in  the  West,  for  which  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  latter.  (Chrysostom,  Eyiat.  155, 
vol.  iiL  p.  689,  ed.  Benedict)  Chromatius  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  410.  Jerome  styles 
him,  most  learned  and  holy ;  but  be  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  judgment  and  determination  rather 
than  of  great  abilities.  When  Anastasius,  the 
Roman  pontiff,  condemned  both  Origen  and  Run- 
huh,  and  signified  his  decision  to  Chromatius,  the 
bishop  of  Aquileia  was  so  far  from  coinciding  with 
the  pontifical  decree,  thut  he  received  Rufiuus  into 
the  communion  of  the  church. 

Of  his  works  there  are  extant  Homilies  and 
some  Tracts  on  the  beatitudes,  on  the  remainder 
of  Matthew's  Gospel,  chap,  v.,  part  of  chap,  vi., 
and  on  Matth.  iii.  14.  A  few  epistles  also  remain. 
The  best  edition  of  these  pieces  is  that  in  the 
BiUiotkeca  Patrum,  vol.  v.,  Lugd.  1677.  They 
had  been  previously  published  at  Basel,  1528;  at 
Louvain,  1646  ;  and  at  Basel,  1551.  The  epistle 
to  Jerome  respecting  Rufinus,  and  one  addressed 
to  the  emperor  Honorius  in  defence  of  Chrysostom, 
have  been  lost.  Among  Jerome's  works  there  is 
an  epistle  concerning  the  nativity  of  the  blessed 
Alary  addressed  to  Jerome  under  the  names  of 
Chromatius  and  Heliodorus,  and  another  bearing 
the  same  names  directed  to  the  same  father.  Both 
are  spurious.  Several  epistles  addressed  to  Chro- 
matius by  Jerome  are  extant  among  the  voluminous 
works  of  the  latter.  (Cave,  1  listeria  Liter  aria  ; 
Le  Long,  l)il>.  Sac  p.  675 ;  Larducr*  Works,  vol. 
iv.,  Lond.  1827,  8vo.)  [S.  D.] 

CHRYSANTAS  (Xpuadrras),  a  Persian  peer 
(iuArtfios),  is  said  by  Xenophon  to  have  been  a 
man  of  superior  powers  of  mind,  but  of  diminutive 
bodily  stoture.  (Cyrop.  ii.  3.  §  5.)  He  is  repre- 
sented throughout  the  Cyropaedeia  as  deservedly 
high  in  the  favour  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  he  proved 
himself  most  useful,  not  only  by  his  gallantry  and 
promptitude  in  the  field,  but  also  by  his  wisdom  in 
the  council,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  forwarded 
the  political  plans  of  the  prince.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  provinces  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  his 
services  were  rewarded,  according  to  Xenophon 
(comp.  Herod,  i.  153),  with  the  satrapy  of  Lydia 
and  Ionia.  (Xcn.  Cyrop.  ii.  2.  $  17,  &c,  3.  v  j  5 
—7,  4.  $  22,  &c,  iii.  i.  1—6,  3.  $  48,  &c., 
iv.  1.  $$  3,  4,  3.  $$  15—23,  v.  3.  $  6,  vi.  2. 
21,  22,  vii.  1.  $  3,  6.  $$  55,  56,  viiL  1.  U,  &c., 
I.  f  »,  ft*,  6.  f  7.)  [S.B.] 


CHRYSAOR  {Xpuadwp).  1.  A  son  of  Posei- 
don and  Medusa,  and  consequently  a  brother  of 
Pegasus.  When  Perseus  cut  off  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa, Chrysaor  and  Pegasus  sprang  forth  from  it. 
Chrysaor  became  by  Callirrhoe  the  father  of  the 
three-headed  Gervones  and  Echidna.  (Hesiod, 
Thcog.  280,  &.c;  Hygin.  Fab,  Proef.  and  151.) 

2.  The  god  with  the  golden  sword  or  arms.  It* 
this  sense  it  is  used  as  a  surname  or  attribute  of 
several  divinities,  such  as  Apollo  (Horn.  //.  xv. 
256),  Artemis  (Herod,  viii.  77),  and  Demeter. 
(Horn.  Hpnn.  in  Cer.  4.)  We  find  Chrysaoreus 
as  a  surname  of  Zeus  with  the  same  meaning,  un- 
der which  he  had  a  temple  in  Caria,  which  was  a 
national  sanctuary,  and  the  place  of  meeting  for 
the  national  assembly  of  the  Carians.  (Strab.  xir. 
p.  660  ;  comp.  Paus.  v.  21.  §  5 ;  Steph.  Byx.  a.  v. 
Xpvcaoplt.)  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSE'IS  (Xpwnjtr).  [Abtynomb.]  An- 
other mythical  personage  of  this  name  occurs  iu 
Apollodorus  (ii.  7.  §  8).  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSERMCS.cXptfVcpMoO*  a  Corinthian, 
whom  we  find  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing works: — 1.  A  history  of  India,  extending 
to  at  least  80  books.  2.  A  history  of  Persia,  3. 
A  history  of  the  Peloponnesus.  4.  A  treatise  on 
rivers.  (Plut.  De  Ftuv.  1,  18,20,  J'araJl.  Min. 
10;  Stob.  Floril.  xxxix.  31,  C.  1 1  ;  Phot.  Ilibl. 
1 67.)  The  period  at  which  he  flourished  is  not 
known.  [E.  E.] 

CHRYSERMUS  (Xpwpuot),  an  ancient  phy- 
sician, who  lived  probably  at  the  end  of  tho 
second  or  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  b.  c, 
as  lie  was  one  of  the  tutors  of  Hcracleides  of  Ery- 
thrae  (Gal.  De  Differ.  Puis.  iv.  10,  vol.  viii.  p. 
743),  perhaps  also  of  Apollonius  Mus,  who  was  a 
fellow-pupil  of  Heracleides.  (Strab.  xiv.  ],  p.  182, 
ed.  Tauchn.)  His  definition  of  the  pulse  has  been 
preserved  by  Galen  (/.  c.  p.  741),  as  also  one  of 
his  medical  formulae  (De  Compos.  Afedicam.  sec, 
Loc.  ix.  2,  vol.  xiii.  p.  213),  and  an  anecdote  of 
him  is  mentioned  by  Sextus  Empiricus  (Pyrrhon. 
Hyjotyj).  i.  14.  §  84),  and  copied  into  Cramer's 
Aneetl.Graec  vol.  iii.  p.  412,  where  for  'Zpvotpuos 
we  should  read  Xpvotpuos,  He  is  also  mentioned 
by  Pliny.   (//.  A',  xxii.  32.)  [W.  A.  G.J 

CHRYSES  (Xpiior,*).  L  A  son  of  Ardys  and 
a  priest  of  Apollo  at  Chryse.  He  was  the  father 
of  Astynome  (Chrysei's),  and  when  he  came  to  the 
camp  of  the  Greeks,  offering  a  rich  ransom  for  the 
liberation  of  his  daughter,  he  was  treated  by  Aga- 
memnon with  harsh  words.  Chryses  then  prayed 
to  Apollo  for  vengeance,  and  the  god  sent  a  plague 
into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  which  did  not  cease 
raging  until  Calchas  explained  the  cause  of  it,  and 
Odysseus  took  Chryseis  back  to  her  father.  (Horn. 
//.  i.  10,  &c.) 

2.  A  son  of  Agamemnon  or  Apollo  by  Astynome. 
When  Agamemnon  restored  Astynome  to  her  fa- 
ther, she  was  with  child,  and,  on  giving  birth  to  a 
boy,  she  declared  him  to  be  a  son  of  Apollo,  and 
called  him  Chrrses.  Subsequently,  when  Orestes 
and  Iphigeneia  fled  to  Chryses  on  their  escape  from 
Tauris,  and  the  latter  recognixed  in  the  fugitives 
his  brother  and  sister,  he  assisted  them  iu  killing 
king  Thoas.  (Hygin.  Fab.  120,  ftc.) 

3.  A  son  of  Minos  and  the  nymph  Parcia.  Ho 
lived  with  his  three  brothers  in  the  island  of  Paroa, 
and  having  murdered  two  of  the  companions  of 
Heracles,  they  were  all  put  to  death  by  the  latter. 
(Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  9,  iii.  1.  §  2.) 
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4.  A  ton  of  Poseidon  and  Chrysogeneia,  and 
father  of  Minvas.  (Paus.  ir.  36.  §  3.)     [L.  S.] 

CHRYSES  (Xpo\rn»),  of  Alexandria,  a  skilful 
mechanician,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
tixth  century  after  Christ  (Procop.  ds  Aedif.  Jm+ 
tin.  iii.  3.)  '  [P.  S.] 

CIIRYSIPPUS  (X^Jcrnnroi),  a  son  of  Pelope 
by  the  nymph  Axioche  or  by  Danais  (Plut.  Pa- 
ridl.  /list.  Gr.  tt  Rom.  33),  and  accordingly  a  step- 
brother of  Alcathou-s  Atrcus,  and  Thycstes.  While 
still  a  boy,  he  was  carried  off  by  king  I^aius  of 
Thebes,  who  instructed  him  in  driving  a  chariot. 
( Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  5.)  According  to  others,  he  was 
carried  off  by  Theseus  during  the  contests  cele- 
brated by  Pelops  (Hygin.  Fab.  271) ;  but  Pelops 
recovered  him  by  force  of  arms.  His  step-mother 
Hippodameia  hated  him,  and  induced  her  sons 
Atreus  and  Thyestes  to  kill  him  ;  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  another  tradition,  Chrysippus  was 
killed  by  his  father  Pelops  himself.  ( Pans,  vi  20. 
§  4 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  85 ;  SchoL  ad  Thucyd.  i.  9.) 
A  second  mythical  Chrysippus  is  mentioned  by 
Apollodorus  (ii.  1.  §  5).  [L.  S.1 

CHRYSIPPUS  (Xpvanrxot).  1.  Of  Tyana, 
a  learned  writer  on  the  art  of  cookery,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  on  the  art  of  making  bread  or 
sweetmeats,  is  called  by  Athenaeus  <ro<p6s  lrtnna- 
ro\6yo%,  and  seems  to  "have  been  little  known  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  latter  author.  One  of  his 
works  treated  specially  of  the  art  of  bread-making, 
and  was  entitled  'AproKoiriK6s.  (Athen.  iii.  p. 
113,  xiT.  pp.  647,  c,  648,  a.  c.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  work  entitled  'iToAwrrf. 
(Plut.  Parall.  Mm.  c  28.) 

CHRYSIPPUS,  a  learned  freedman  of  Cicero, 
who  ordered  him  to  attend  upon  his  son  in  a  a 
52;  but  as  he  left  young.  Marcus  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  patron,  Cicero  determined  to 
declare  his  manumission  void.  A%  however,  we 
find  Chrysippus  in  the  confidence  of  Cicero  again 
in  B.  c  48,  he  probably  did  not  carry  his  threat 
into  effect.  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  4,  5,  ad  Alt.  vii. 
2,5,11.) 

CHRYSIPPUS,  VE'TTIUS,  a  freedman  of 
the  architect  Cyrus,  and  himself  also  an  architect. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  Vii.  14.  ad  Alt  xiii.  29,  xiv.  9.) 

CHRYSIPPUS  (X^Tnnroj),  a  Stoic  philoso- 
pfacr,  son  of  Apollonius  of  Tarsus,  but  born  himself 
•t  Soli  in  Cilicia.  When  young,  he  lost  his  pater- 
nal property,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us  and 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  became  the  disciple  of 
Cleanthes,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Stoical 
school.  Some  say  that  he  even  heard  Zeno,  a  pos- 
sible but  not  probable  statement,  as  Zeno  died  B.c 
264,  and  Chrysippus  was  born  n.  c.  280.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  without  considerable  hesitation,  as  we  hear 
that  he  studied  the  Academic  philosophy,  and  for 
tome  time  openly  dissented  from  Cleanthes.  Dis- 
liking the  Academic  scepticism,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  principle,  that 
knowledge  is  attainable  ami  may  lie  established  on 
certain  foundations.  Hence,  though  not  the  founder 
of  the  Stoic  school,  he  was  the  first  person  who 
based  its  doctrines  on  a  plausible  system  of  reason- 
ing, so  that  it  was  said,  u  if  Chrysippus  had  not 
existed,  the  Porch  could  not  have  been"  (Diog. 
Lai  rt.  vii.  183),  and  among  the  later  Stoics  his 
opinions  had  more  weight  than  those  of  either  Zeno 
or  Cleanthes,  and  he  was  considered  an  authority 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal.    He  died  &  c. 
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207,  aged  73  (Laert.  /.  c),  though  Valerius  Maxi- 
mua  (viii.  7.  §  10)  says,  that  he  lived  till  post  80. 
Various  stories  are  handed  down  by  tradition  to 
account  for  his  death — as  that  he  died  from  a  fit  of 
laughter  on  seeing  a  donkey  eat  figs,  or  that  he  fell 
sick  at  a  sacrificial  feast,  and  died  five  days  after. 

With  regard  to  the  worth  of  Chrysippus  as  a 
philosopher,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Ritter  that,  in  spite 
of  the  common  statement  that  be  differed  in  some 
points  from  Zeno  and  Cleanthes  (Cic  Acad,  ii.  47), 
he  was  not  in  truth  so  much  the  author  of  any 
new  doctrines  as  the  successful  opponent  of  those 
who  dissented  from  the  existing  Stoic  system,  and 
the  inventor  of  new  argumcuts  in  its  support. 
With  the  reasoning  of  his  predecessors  he  appears 
to  have  been  dissatisfied,  from  the  story  of  his  tell- 
ing Cleanthes  that  he  only  wished  to  learn  the 
principles  of  his  school,  and  would  himself  provide 
arguments  to  defend  them.  Besides  his  struggle* 
against  the  Academy,  he  felt  very  strongly  the 
dangerous  influence  of  the  Epicurean  system  ;  and 
in  order  to  counterbalance  the  seductive  influence 
of  their  moral  theory,  he  seems  to  have  wished  in 
some  degree  to  popularize  the  Stoic  doctrine,  and 
to  give  to  the  study  of  ethics  a  more  prominent 
place  than  was  consistent  with  his  statement,  that 
physics  (under  which  he  included  the  whole  science 
of  theology,  or  investigations  into  the  nature  of 
(  Jod)  was  the  highest  branch  of  philosophy.  This 
is  one  of  the  contradictions  for  which  he  is  re- 
proached by  Plutarch,  whose  work  De  Stokorum 
liepvgnantiis  is  written  chiefly  against  his  incon- 
sistencies, some  of  which  are  important,  some 
merely  verbal.  The  third  of  the  ancient  divisions 
of  philosophy,  logic  (or  the  theory  of  the  sources  of 
human  knowledge),  was  not  considered  by  Chry- 
sippus of  the  same  importance  as  it  had  appeared 
to  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  and  he  followed  the  Epi- 
cureans in  calling  it  rather  the  organum  of  philoso- 
phy than  a  part  of  philosophy  itself.  He  was  also 
strongly  opposed  to  another  opinion  of  Aristotle, 
viz.  that  a  life  of  contemplative  solitude  is  best 
suited  to  the  wise  man — considering  this  a  mere 
pretext  for  sclhsh  enjoyment,  and  extolling  a  life 
of  energy  and  ;xtivity.  (Plut  de  Stoic.  Hep.  ii.) 

Chrysippus  is  pronounced  by  Cicero  (de  A'afc 
Dear,  iii.  10)  44  homo  sine  dubio  versutus  et  calli- 
dus,"  and  the  same  character  of  quickness  and 
sagacity  was  generally  attributed  to  him  by  tha 
ancients.  His  industry  was  so  great,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  seldom  written  less  than  500  lines 
a-day,  and  to  have  left  behind  him  705  works. 
These  however  seem  to  have  consisted  very  largely 
of  quotations,  nnd  to  have  been  undistinguished 
for  elegance  of  style.  Though  none  of  them  are 
extant,  yet  his  fragments  are  much  more  numerous 
than  those  of  his  two  predecessors.  His  erudition 
was  profound,  he  is  called  by  Cicero  ( Tusc.  i.  45) 
Min  oinni  historia  curiosus,"  and  he  appears  to  have 
overlooked  no  branch  of  study  except  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  which  were  neglected  by 
the  Stoics  till  the  time  of  Posidonius.  His  (aste 
for  analysing  and  refuting  fallacies  and  sophistical 
subtleties  was  derived  from  the  Megarians  ( Plut. 
Stoic.  Hep.  x.)  :  in  the  whole  of  this  branch  of 
reasoning  he  was  very  successful,  and  has  left  nu- 
merous treatises  on  the  subject,  «.</.  wtpi  twv  mirrt 
irrciWwy,  xtpl  \t£fwv,  k.  t.  A.  '( Diog.  Laert,  vii. 
192,  193.)  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  kind  of 
argument  called  Sorites.  (Chrysippi  acervu*.  Pen. 
Sat.  vL  80.)    In  person  he  was  so  slight,  that  his 
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fstatue  in  the  Ccrnmeicus  was  hidden  hy  a  neigh- 
bouring figure  of  a  horse ;  whence  Carneadcs,  who, 
a*  head  of  the  Academy,  bore  him  no  great  good- 
will, gave  him  the  soubriquet  of  Kpitynnroi. 

(Orelli,  Onom.  Titll.  ii.  p.  144;  Ritter,  GVs- 
chichtc  tier  Phil.  xi.  5,  1  ;  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Phil. 
!i.  ii.  9,  2  ;  Baguet,  de  Chrt/*ippi  rUa,  dodrina  et 
rrlitptiis  Comment.  Lovan.  1822  j  Petersen,  PkUo- 
mphiae  Chrysippcae  Fundnmciitn,  Alton.  1827.) 
The  general  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoic*  is 
given  under  Zkno.  [O.  E.  L.  C.J 

CHRYSIPPUS  (  Xpviriinros ),  the  name  of 
several  physicians,  who  have  been  frequently  eon- 
founded  together,  and  whom  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  with  certainty. 

1.  Of  Cnidos,  has  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  the  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher  of  the  same 
name,  who,  however,  lived  about  a  century  Liter. 
He  was  the  son  of  Krineus  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  viii.  89), 
nnd  must  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century  B.  c,  as 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  Praxagnras  (Celt.  De 
Med.  Pracf.  lib.  i.  p.  5  ;  Plin.  //.  Ar.  xxvi.  6),  a 
pupil  of  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos  and  Philistinn  (Diog. 
I inert.  /.  c.),  father  of  Chrysippus  the  physician  to 
Ptolemy  Soter  (id.  vii.  186),  and  tutor  to  Era- 
sistratus  (id.  /.  c.  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxix.  3 ;  Galen, 
Zte  Vcn.  Sect.  adv.  ErusUtr.  c.  7,  vol.  xi.  p.  1 7 1 ), 
Aristogenes  (id.  Ate  Vert.  sect.  adv.  Eratuir.  Rom. 
Ate//.  C.  2,  et  Ate  Cur.  Rat.  /vr  I 'en.  Sect.  c.  2, 
vol  xi.  pp.  197,  2.52),  Medius  (id.  iH),  and  Me- 
trodorus.  (Sext.  Empir.  cunt.  Mathem.  i.  12,  p. 
271,  ed.  Fabric.)  He  accompanied  his  tutor 
Eudoxus  into  Egypt  (Diog.  Liert.  viii.  87),  but 
nothing  more  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life. 
He  wrote  several  works,  which  arc  not  now  ex- 
tant, and  Oalen  says  ( Ate  Vcn.  Sect.  adv.  Erasistr. 
Rom.  De<).  c.  5,  vol.  xi.  p.  221),  that  even  in  his 
time  they  were  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Several 
of  his  medical  opinions  are,  however,  preserved  by 
Galen,  by  whom  he  is  frequently  quoted  and  re- 
ferred to.  (Ate  Yen.  Sect.  ailv.  Erasistr^  dfc,  vol. 
xi.  pp.  149,  &c„  171,  Sic,  197,221,  &c.) 

2.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  physician  to 
Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  b.  c.  323—283, 
and  was  falsely  accused,  scourged,  and  put  to 
death,  but  on  what  charge  is  not  mentioned.  (Diog. 
Lae'rt  vii.  186.) 

3.  A  pupil  of  Fmsistratus  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  vii.  186), 
who  must  have  lived  therefore  in  the  third  century 
B.  c.  Some  persons  think  he  was  the  author 
of  the  work  lie  Brassica,  **  On  the  Cabbage," 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xx.  33)  and  Plinius 
Valerianus  (Ate  Med.  iv.  29),  but  this  is  quite 
uncertain. 

4.  A  writer  on  Agriculture,  TtvfrytKd,  mention- 
ed by  Diogenes  Lae'rt i us  (vii.  186),  and  distin- 
guished by  him  from  the  pupil  of  Erasistratus. 

6.  A  follower  of  Asclepiades,  who  must  there- 
fore (if  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia  be  the  person 
meant)  have  lived  in  the  first  century  n.  c.  One 
of  his  works  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurclianua  (Dc 
Morb.  Chron.  iv.  0,  p.  537),  and  a  physician  of  the 
same  name  is  mentioned  by  him  in  several  other 
passages  (pp.  99,  107,  323,  376),  but  whether  the 
same  person  be  meant  in  each  passage  is  uncertain. 

6.  A  native  of  Cilicia,  who  may  perhaps  have 
been  the  tutor  of  Athenaens  (who  was  also  born 
in  Cilicia),  as  Galen  calls  him  the  great-grandfather 
of  the  sect  of  the  Pncumatici.  (Ate  IHffi  Puis.  ii. 
10,  vol  riii.  p.  631.)  He  lived  probably  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  aera.  [W.  A.  G-]  | 
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CHRYSIPPUS  (Xpwr/wwor),  a  native  of  Cap- 
padocia,  was  a  celebrated  ecclesiastical  writer,  who 
lived  during  the  middle  of  the  fifth  con  tury  of  the 
Christian  aera.  Chrysippus  had  two  brothers. 
Cosmos  and  Gabriel,  all  of  whom  received  a  learned 
education  in  Syria,  and  were  afterwards  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  abbot  Euthymius  at  Jerusalem. 
There  Chrysippus  took  orders,  and  became  Oecono- 
mus  in  the  **  Monasterium  Liurae,"  praofect  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Resurrection,  and  custos  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  an  office  which  he  held 
during  ten  years.  He  wrote  many  works  on  eccle- 
siastical matters,  and  his  style  is  at  once  elegant 
and  concise  ;  but  his  productions  are  lost  except  a 
treatise  entitled  "  Homilia  de  Sancta  DeijMira," 
which  is  contained  with  a  Latin  translation  in  tho 
second  volume  of  M  Aiictuarius  Dueeanus,"  nnd 
some  fragments  of  a  small  work  entitled  "  Enco- 
mium Theodori  Martyris,"  which  are  extant  in 
Eustathius  Constantinopolitanus  "  Liber  dc  Statu 
Vitae  Functorum."  (Cave,  Hint.  Liter,  vol.  i.  p. 
357.)  [WP.l 

CHRYSOBERGES,  LUCAS  (Aowit  Xputro- 
ttfryni),  nn  important  writer  on  the  Canon  law 
and  other  ecclesiastical  and  religious  subjects,  was 
chosen  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  a.  d.  115.5, 
presided  at  the  synod  of  Constantinople  in  1166, 
and  died  in  1 167.  His  works  are  mostly  lost,  nnd 
only  some  fragments  are  printed.  Thirteen  "  De- 
ere ta  Synodalia"  are  contained  in  Leunclavius, 
u.Ius  Gracco-Komanum."  They  treat  on  important 
subjects,  as,  for  instance,  No.  2.  "  De  Clcricis  qui 
se  immisccnt  saecularibus  Negotiis  No.  4.  44  De 
indecoris  et  scenicis  Kitibus  sanctorum  noturiorura 
Festo  abrogandis;"  No.  13.  u  Ne  Clerici  turpi- 
locra  fiant,  aut  medici,"  Sic.  A  Greek  poem  in 
iambic  verses,  and  another  poem  on  fasting,  both 
extant  in  MS.  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna, 
are  attributed  to  Chrysobergos,  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  wrote  his  poem  on  fasting  at  the  request  of 
a  lady,  before  he  was  appointed  to  tho  patriarchal 
see  of  Constantinople. 

One  Maximus  Chrysoberges,  who  lived  about 
1400,  wrote  "  Oratio  de  Processionc  Spiritus 
Snncti,"  dedicated  to  the  Cretans  and  which  is 
printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  the  second 
vol.  of  Leo  Allatius,  u  Graecia  Orthodoxa."  (Cave, 
JJitL  Liter,  ii.  p.  390,  ad  an.  1155;  Fabric  MIL 
Graec.  xi.  pp.  338,  339,  ix.  679.)         f  W.  P.] 

CHRYSOCE'PHALUS,  MACA'RIUS  (Ma- 
tcaptot  XpwroKi<pa\o%),  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  writer 
of  great  repute.  The  time  at  which  he  lived  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  investigation :  Cave  says 
that  it  is  not  correctly  known  ;  Oudin  thinks  that 
he  lived  about  A.  D.  1290 ;  but  Fabricius  is  of  opi- 
nion that  he  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as 
would  appear  from  the  fact,  that  the  condemnation 
of  Barlnam  and  Gregorius  Acindynus  took  place  in 
the  synod  of  Constantinople  in  1351,  in  presence 
of  a  great  number  of  prelates,  among  whom  there 
was  Macarius,  archbishop  of  Philadelphia. 

The  original  name  of  Chrysocephalus  was 
Macarius,  and  he  was  also  archbishop  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  he  was  called  Chrysocephalus  because,  hav- 
ing made  numerous  extracts  from  the  works  of  the 
fathers,  he  arranged  them  under  different  heads, 
which  he  called  xpwra  Kf^aAcua,  or  M  Golden 
Heads."  Chrysocephalus  was  a  man  of  extensive 
learning:  his  works,  which  were  very  numerous, 
were  entirely  on  religious  subjects,  and  highly  es- 
teemed in  his  day  ;  but  only  one,  of  comparatively 
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small  importance,  the  "  Orntio  in  Exnltationem 
Sanctac  Cruris"  has  been  published,  with  a  I*itin 
translation,  by  Gretserus  in  his  great  work  u  De 
Cruce.*'  The  most  important  work  of  Chrysoce- 
phalui  i»  his  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew,  in  three 
volumes,  each  of  which  was  divided  into  twenty 
books.  Only  the  first  volume,  containing  twenty 
books  is  extant  in  the  Bodleian.  (Cod.  Ilaroninmis; 
it  is  entitled  'E^^ynais  «ti  r6  Kara  Men-flaw*  &yu>r 
YLiayjikiov,  <ruAA«*y««<ra  koX  avvrtitlira  Kt<pa\cu- 
wSus  wapd  Maxaolov  MifTpowoStrov  ♦iAo8fA<^«»oj 
tow  Xpu(roK*<pd\ov,  Ac.)  Fabricius  gives  the  pro- 
ocmium  to  it,  with  a  Latin  translation.  The  most 
important  among  his  other  works  are  u  Orntiones 
XIV.  in  Festa  Ecclesiae,"  "  Expositio  in  Canones 
Apostolorum  ct  Conciliomm,"  which  he  wrote  in 
the  island  of  Chios,  "Magnum  Alpliabetuni,"  a 
Commentary  on  Lucas,  so  called  because  it  is  di- 
vided into  as  many  chapters  as  there  are  letters  in 
the  alphabet,  viz.  twenty-fi>ur  ;  it  is  extant  in  the 
Bodleian,  and  is  inscribed  E.vJLyy*\tK»y  Sidvoiew 
bv\ndTi*v  XpwroKtipaKos  aurridt\aiv  ivQa&t  rawtiuot 
Maxdpios  ♦•Ao8«\^«i'oi,  6  o»k«T7}j  rrji  fitucaplat 
TpidSos.  Fabricius  gives  the  prooemium,  **  Cosmo- 
genia,"  a  Commentary  on  Genesis,  divided  mto 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  entitled  44  Cosmo- 
genia,"  and  the  second  "  Patriarchac."  The  MS. 
works  of  Chrysocephalus  were  nearly  all  known  to 
Gretserus,  and  still  more  so  to  Leo  Allatius  who 
often  refers  to  them,  nnd  gives  some  fragments  or 
passages  of  them  in  his  works  **  De  Concilio  Flo- 
rentitio,  ad  versus  Creightonium,"  **  Diatriba  do 
Script.  Svmeon.,"  u  Do  Psellis,"  &c  (Fabric. 
BiU.  (iraee.  viii.  pp.  675—683  ;  Cave.  Hut.  Lit. 
vol.  ii.  n.  pp.  19,  20.)  [VV.  P.] 

CHRYSO'CHOUS  (Xpva6Xooi),  a  poor  man 
at  Alexandria,  who  may  have  lived  between  the 
fifth  and  tenth  centuries  after  Christ,  of  whom  a 
story  is  told  by  Nicolaus  Myrepsus.  (De  Com/xu. 
Maiicum.  xxiv.  60,  «5,  pp.  664,  666.)  At  the 
aye  of  thirty-two  he  lost  his  sight,  upon  which  he 
went  to  a  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  offer  up 
prayers  for  his  recovery.  Hero  he  is  said  to  have 
been  directed  to  a  place  where  he  would  find  a 
written  paper,  which  contained  a  prescription  for 
making  an  eye-wash;  by  means  of  which  he  was 
himself  restored  to  sight,  and  also  gained  a  large 
income  by  healing  others.  At  his  death  he  gave 
the  prescription  to  one  of  his  daughters,  and  it  has 
been  preserved  by  Nicolaus  Mvrepsus.  [W.  A.  G.  ] 

CHRYSOCOCCES,  GEO'RGIUS  (V^pyios  6 
XpiKTo*6Kicni)i  was  a  learned  Greek  physician, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  aera,  and  wrote  several  valuable 
works  on  astronomy  and  mathematics.  It  would 
seem  that  Georgius  Chrysococccs  is  identical  with 
Chrysococces  the  friend  of  Theodore  Gaza,  both  of 
whom  were  employed  for  some  time  in  the  library 
of  the  Vatican,  and  saved  several  valuable  Greek 
MSS.  from  oblivion  or  destruction.  None  of  the 
works  of  Chrysococccs  have  been  printed,  although 
their  publication  would  apparently  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  history  of  astronomy.  His  prin- 
cipal works  extant  in  MS.  arc :  'E^nyv^ts  ««»  tt)v 
avvr  a£tv  tuv  W*  pa  civ  tv  Kt<paXvdot$  /uf ,  <n)y  ~ots 
fiOTptivouttaii  StaypdnpatTi,  iced  YtwypaquKoit 
■wiva^iy,  **  Expositio  in  Constructioncm  Persarum 
per  Capita  47,  cum  Astronomicis  Designationibus, 
ct  Geographicis  Tabulis,"  in  the  Bibl.  Ambrosiana. 
It  seems  that  this  work  is  the  same  which  we  find 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  under  the  title 
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rtupylow  rov  XpwtokSkktj  rov  iarpov  'Ajrpovc 
Hiicd.  There  is  another  Codex  in  the  same  library, 
intitled  Tttapyiov  iarpoC  rov  X/n/crovdicm)  vtpl  rrf$ 
tCpfofwt  Trji  •fiuipas  tt}s  ebvAcSt  Cv^uyiai  ijAio* 
iced  *t\rrriU  "  De  inveniendis  Syzygiis  Luna* 
solnribus  per  singulos  Anni  Menses.*'  In  the 
Royal  Library  at  Madrid  is  Tlus  flu  KaraoK*vd£tt» 
'npoa^nov,  ijTOi  '  KarpoKaSov,  44  Quomodo  con- 
struendum  sit  Horoscopium,  aut  Astrolabiurn.*'  A 
codex  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  inscribed"Eic6Wij 
€ii  to  'lauiaZicov  i^airripuyoy,  **Editio  et  Expositio 
Syntagmatis  Cunonum  Astronomicoram  Judaico- 
rum,"  is  attributed  to  Georgius  Chrysococces,  who 
has  also  left  a  MS.  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  written 
and  accompanied  with  scholia  by  himself,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  6844  (a.  d.  1336),  as  it  is  said 
in  the  copy  of  this  work  which  was  formerly  in 
the  Bibl.  Palatina  at  Heidelberg,  whence  it  was 
sent  to  Rome  by  the  Spaniards  and  kept  in  the 
Vatican  library  till  1815,  when  it  was  sent  back 
to  Heidelberg  with  the  rest  of  the  Palatine  library 
by  order  of  pope  Pius  VII.  It  is  doubtful  if 
Georgius  Chrysococces  is  the  same  Chrysococces. 
who  wrote  a  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  of 
which  a  fragment  on  the  murder  of  sultan  Murad 
I.  in  a.  n.  1381)  is  given  by  Fabricius.  The  com- 
plete astronomical  works  of  Chrysococces  as  stated 
above,  have  not  been  published,  but  several  of  his 
Astronomical  and  Geographical  tables  have  been 
inserted  in  various  modern  works  on  Astronomy 
and  Geography.  (Fabric.  liiU.  (iiuet.xW.  pp.  54 
57.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSO'GONUS  (Xpva6yovo%.)  1.  A  cele- 
brated player  on  the  flute,  who  dressed  in  a  sacred 
robe  (wvQikJi  (rroAij)  played  to  keep  the  rowers  in 
time,  when  Alcibiades  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  the  Peiraeeus  on  his  return  from  banishment 
in  b.  c.  407.  From  a  conversation  between  the 
father  of  Chrysogonus  and  Stratonicus,  reported  by 
Ath<>naeus  it  seems  that  Chrysogonus  had  a  brother 
who  was  a  dramatic  poet.  Chrysogonus  himself 
was  the  author  of  a  poem  or  drama  entitled  IloAi- 
Tefa, which  some  attributed  to  Epicharmus.  (A then, 
xii.  p.  353,  d.,  viii.  p.  350,  e.,  xiv.  p.  648,  d.) 

2.  The  father  of  the  poet  Samus  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  nnd  devoted  servant  of  Philip  V.  of 
Macedon.  (u.  c.  220 — 179.)  He  was  employed 
by  Philip  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  and  possessed 
great  influence  with  the  king,  which  he  seems  to 
have  exercised  in  an  honourable  manner,  for 
Polybius  says  that  Philip  was  most  merciful  when 
he  followed  the  advice  of  Chrysogonus.  (Polvb. 
v.  9,  97,  vii.  12,  ix.  23.) 

CHRYSO'GONUS,  L.  CORNE'LIUS,  a  fa- 
vourite freedman  of  Sulla,  purclnsed,  at  Sulla's 
sale  of  the  goods  of  the  proscribed,  the  property  of 
S.  Roscius  Amcrinus  which  was  worth  250 
talents,  for  2000  denarii,  and  afterwards  accused 
Roscius's  son,  who  was  also  named  S.  Hose  i us 
Amerinus,  of  the  murder  of  his  father,  (b.  o.  80.) 
Cicero  pronounced  his  first  public  oration  in  de- 
fence of  Roscius  and  in  that  oration  we  have  a 
powerful  picture  of  the  profligate  character  of 
Chrysogonus.  It  cannot  be  said  with  certainty 
whether  in  this  proceeding  Chrysogonus  was  a* 
Plutarch  affirms  merely  the  instrument  of  Sulla. 
(Plut.  dr.  3;  Cic.  pro  S.  Jiox.  Atncr.  ;  Plia. 
H.  N.  xxxv.  18.  s.  58.)  |  P.  S.] 

CHRYSOLO'RAS,  DEMETRIUS  (  A«m4- 
Tpiof  6  XpvaoKwpas ),  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  was 
|  a  Greek  priest  renowned  as  a  theologian,  phOoao- 
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pher,  astronomer,  and  statesman.  Hi*  uncommon 
talents  procured  him  an  introduction  to  John  Canta- 
cuzeuus,  formerly  emperor  (John  VI.)  and  from 
]  .'{55  a  monk.  Cnntacuzenus  recommended  him  to 
the  emperor  Manuel  11.(1391  — 14*25), by  whom  he 
was  employed  in  various  important  office*.  Manuel 
B-nt  him  on  several  occasions  as  ambassador  to 
foreign  courts.  One  hundred  letters  which  Chry-  i 
aoloras  wrote  to  that  emperor  are  extant  in  MS.  in 
the  llodleian,  and  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 
Resides  these  letters,  Chrysoloras  wrote  several 
treatises  on  religious  subjects,  entitled  AtdAoyoi, 
such  as  u  Dialogus  nd  versus  Demetrium  Cydonium, 
pro  Nicolao  Cabas  i  la  de  Proeessionc  Spiritus 
Sancti;"  "Dialogus  contra  Latinos;"  u  Enco- 
niium  in  S.  Demetrium  Martyrem  ;"  u  Tractatus 
ex  Libris  Nili  contra  Latinos  dc  Proccssione  Spi- 
ritus Sancti ;"  **  F.pistola  ad  Barlaamum  dc  Pro- 
cessione  Spiritus  Sancti,'"  extant  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, probably  made  by  the  same  Barlaam  with 
his  own  refutation,  in  the  Ribliotheca  Patrum 
Coloniensis  ;"  **  Homilue  de  Transfigurntione 
Christi  u  Dc  Sepultura  ;"  "  De  Resurrectione  ;" 
**  De  Annunciationc,''  &c,  extant  in  MS.  in  dif- 
ferent libraries  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 
"  Disputatio  coram  Manucle  Imperatore  inter 
Demetrium  Cbrysoloram  et  Antonium  Asculanura 
de  Christi  Verbis,  Melius  ei  ( Judac)  esset  si  natus 
non  fuisset,"  Kx  versione  Oeorgii  Trombae,  Flo- 
rence, J  G 1 8 ;  it  seems  that  the  Greek  text  of  this 
work  is  lost  (Fabric.  BiU.  Gnuc.  xi.  p.  41 1,  &c. ; 
Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  520.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSOLO'RAS,  MANUEL  (Mayoir/)\  6 
XpwriKetpat) ,  one  of  the  most  learned  Greeks  of 
his  time,  contributed  to  the  revival  of  Greek  litera- 
ture in  western  Europe.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  Greek  empire  was  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  being  overthrown  by  sultan 
Bayazid  II.,  who,  however,  was  checked  in  his 
ambitious  designs  by  Timur,  and  being  taken 
prisoner  by  him,  died  in  captivity.  Refore  this 
event,  and  probably  in  A.  d.  1389,  Manuel  Chry- 
soloras was  sent  by  the  emperor  Manuel  Palaeologus 
to  some  European  kings  (among  others  to  the  Eng- 
lish), at  whose  courts  he  remained  several  years, 
endeavouring  to  persuade  them  to  undertake  a 
crusade  against  the  Turks.  His  efforts,  however, 
were  unsuccessful,  for  the  western  princes  had  no 
confidence  in  the  Greek  emperor,  nor  in  his  pro- 
mises to  effect  the  union  of  the  Greek  with  the 
I^ntin  church.  Having  become  acquainted  with 
several  of  the  most  learned  Italians,  he  accepted 
their  proposition  to  settle  in  Italy  and  to  lecture 
on  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  This  he 
did  with  great  success  in  Venice,  Florence,  Milan 
(1397),  Pavia,  and  Rome  :  his  most  distinguished 
pupils  were  Leonardo  Aretino,  Leonardo  Bruni, 
Poggio  Bracciotini,  Filelfo,  Francisco  Strozzi,  and 
many  more.  His  renown  as  a  learned  priest  and 
eloquent  orator  were  so  great,  that  he  was  sent  to 
the  council  of  Constance,  where  he  died  a  short 
time  after  his  arrival,  in  the  month  of  April,  1415. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  at 
Constance,  and  Aeneas  Sylvia*  wrote  his  epitaph, 
which  is  given  in  the  works  cited  below. 

Manuel  Chrysoloras  was  the  author  of  several 
treatises  on  religious  subjects,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  letters  on  various  topics,  which  are  ex- 
tant in  different  libraries  in  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
and  Sweden.  Only  two  of  his  works  have  been 
printed,  viz.,  1.  M  Epistolae  III  de  Comparatione 
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Veteris  et  Novae  Romae,"  the  Greek  text  with  a 
Ijiitin  version  by  Petnis  Lambecius,  appended  to 
**  Codices  de  Antiquitatibus  Constantinop."  Paris, 
1665,  fol.  These  letters  are  elegantly  written. 
The  first  is  rather  prolix,  and  is  addressed  to  tho 
emperor  John  Palaeologus;  the  second  to  John 
Chrysoloras ;  and  the  third  to  Demetrius  Chryso- 
loras. This  John  Chrysoloras  the  contemporary  of 
Manuel  and  Demetrius  Chrysoloras,  wrote  some 
treatises  and  letters  of  little  importance,  several  of 
which  are  extant  in  MS.  '2.  'Epdrtinaera  hive 
Quaestiones  (that  is,  "  Grammaticales"),  printed 
probably  for  the  first  time  in  1488,  and  frequently 
reprinted  at  tho  latter  end  of  that  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next.  This  is  a  grammar  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  one  of  the  first  that  circulated  in 
Italy.  (Fabric.  Ihbl.  Gntrc.  xi.  p. 409,  &c.)  [\V.  P.] 

CHRYSOPELK1A  (Xpv<rawfK(ia),  a  hama- 
dryad who  was  one  day  in  great  danger,  as  the 
oak-tree  which  she  inhabited  was  undermined  by 
a  mountain  torrent.  Areas,  who  was  hunting  in 
the  neighbourhood,  discovered  her  situation,  led 
the  torrent  in  another  direction,  and  secured  tho 
tree  by  a  dam.  Chrysopeleia  became  by  Areas 
tho  mother  of  Hiatus  and  Apheidas.  (Apollod.  iii. 
9.  $  1  ;  Tzetz.  ad  l^coph.  4  80.)  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSO'STOMUS,  JOANNES  (Xp^rSaro. 
fios,  golden-mouthed,  so  surnamed  from  the  power 
of  his  eloquence),  was  born  at  Antioch,  most  pro- 
bably A.  d.  347,  though  the  dates  344  and  354 
have  also  been  given.  His  father  Secundus  was  a 
general  in  the  imperial  army,  and  his  mother  An- 
thusa  was  left  a  widow  soon  after  his  birth.  From 
her  he  received  his  first  religious  impressions,  so 
that  she  was  to  him  what  Monica  was  to  Angus  tin, 
though,  unlike  Augustin,  Chrysostom  from  his 
earliest  childhood  was  continually  advancing  in 
seriousness  and  earnestness  of  mind,  and  underwent 
no  violent  inward  struggle  before  he  embraced 
Christianity.  To  this  circumstance,  Neander 
(Ktr<'fwn<p4ch.  iii.  p.  1 440,  &c.)  attributes  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  his  doctrine,  his  strong  feeling  that  the 
choice  of  belief  or  unbelief  rests  with  ourselves, 
and  that  God's  grace  is  given  in  proportion  to  our 
own  wish  to  receive  it.  Libanius  taught  him  elo- 
quence, and  said,  that  he  should  have  desired  to 
see  him  his  successor  in  his  school,  if  the  Christians 
had  not  stolen  him.  Refore  his  ordination,  he  re- 
tired first  to  a  monastery  near  Antioch,  and  after- 
wards to  a  solitary  cavern,  where  he  committed  the 
whole  of  the  Bible  to  memory.  In  this  cavern  he 
so  injured  his  health  that  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Antioch,  where  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  the 
bishop  Meletius,  a.  d.  381,  who  had  previously 
baptized  him,  and  afterwards  presbyter  by  Flavia- 
nus,  successor  to  Meletius,  a.  d.  386.  At  Antioch 
his  success  as  a  preacltcr  was  so  great,  that  on  the 
death  of  Nectarius,  archbishop  of  Constantinople, 
he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  by  Eutropius,  minis- 
ter to  the  emperor  Arcadius,  and  the  selection  waa 
readily  ratified  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  im- 
perial city,  A.  D.  397.  The  minister  who  appointed 
him  was  a  eunuch  of  infamous  profligacy,  and 
Chrysostora  was  very  soon  obliged  to  extend  to 
him  the  protection  of  the  church.  Tribigild,  th* 
Ostrogoth,  aided  by  the  treachery  of  Gainas,  Urn 
imperial  general,  who  hated  and  despised  Kutropiua, 
threatened  Constantinople  itself  by  his  armies,  and 
demanded  as  a  condition  of  peace  the  head  of  Eu- 
tropius, who  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  cathedral. 
While  he  was  grovelling  in  terror  at  the  altar, 
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Chrysostom  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  by  his  elo- 
quence Bared  his  life  for  the  time,  though  it  was 
afterwards  sacrificed  to  the  hatred  of  his  enemies. 

The  sermons  of  the  archbishop  soon  gave  great 
offence  at  Constantinople.  The  tone  of  his  theology 
was  always  rather  of  a  practical  than  a  doctrinal 
kind,  and  his  strong  sense  of  the  power  of  the  hu- 
man will  increased  his  indignation  at  the  immora- 
lity of  the  capital.  He  was  undoubtedly  rash  and 
violent  in  his  proceedings,  and  the  declamatory 
character  of  hi*  preaching  was  exactly  adapted  to 
express  the  stern  morality  of  his  thoughts.  He 
was  also  disliked  for  the  simplicity  of  his  mode  of 
living,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  diverted  the 
revenues  of  his  see  from  the  luxuries  in  which  his 
predt-cessors  had  consumed  them,  to  humane  and 
charitable  objects.  Many  of  the  worldly-minded 
monks  and  clergy,  as  well  as  the  ministers  and 
Indies  of  the  court,  became  his  enemies,  and  at 
their  head  appeared  the  empress  Eudoxia  herself, 
who  held  her  husband's  weak  mind  in  absolute 
subjection.  His  unpopularity  was  spread  still  more 
widely  in  consequence  of  a  visitation  which  he  held 
in  Asia  Minor,  two  years  after  his  consecration,  in 
which  he  accused  several  bishops  of  simony  and 
other  grnes  crimes,  and  deposed  thirteen  of  them. 
(Comp.  Horn.  iii.  in  Act.  Ajwst.)  Meanwhile,  a 
contest  had  arisen  in  Kgypt  between  Theophilus 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  certain  monks  of  Ni- 
tria,  who  followed  the  opinions  of  Origen.  At 
their  head  were  four  of  one  family,  known  as  the 
Tall  Brothers  (d5«A<pol  fuucpol),  against  whom 
Theophilus  seems  to  have  been  prejudiced  by  a 
strictly  private  quarrel.  (Palludius,  up.  Chrgtott. 
ed.  Montfauc.  vol.  xiii.)  He  excommunicated  them, 
and  they  fled  to  Constantinople,  where  they 
sought  the  protection  of  ("hrysostom  and  of  the 
empress.  A  long  dispute  followed,  in  the  course 
of  which  Theophilus,  by  artfully  working  on  the 
simplicity  of  Epiphanius,  bUhop  of  Cyprus,  und 
other  prelates  hostile  to  the  opinions  of  Origen, 
prejudiced  them  against  (  hrysostom  as  implicated 
in  the  charge  of  heresy  with  which  those  views  had 
recently  been  branded  by  a  synod.  Eudoxia,  who 
had  summoned  Theophilus  to  Constantinople  to 
answer  the  charge  of  persecuting  the  Nitrian  monks, 
became  his  warm  friend  when  she  saw  in  him  her 
instrument  for  the  destruction  of  ('hrysostom  ;  and 
he  arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  East  not  as  an  ac- 
cused person,  but  as  the  judge  of  its  archbishop. 
But  the  same  causes  which  had  brought  on  C hry- 
sostom the  hatred  of  the  higher  orders  had  made 
him  the  idol  of  the  people ;  and  as  it  was  thought 
unsafe  to  hold  a  synod  against  him  within  the 
city,  it  was  summoned  to  meet  on  an  estate  at 
Chalcedon,  called  the  oak,  whence  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  avvaios  *p6i  ti\v  $pt*.  The  accusations 
against  him  were  various;  his  inhospitably  was 
especially  put  forward  (on  rt^v  QiKo^*vla»  cw«t*I, 
novoatriay  i*iTi\&*vW)  on  fiovoi  to6i*i,  iaurris 
fw*  KvkKuwvv  &i4v,  Phot,  Cod.  59),  and  the  charge 
of  (Jrigenism  was  used  to  blind  the  better  part  of 
the  assembly.  Before  this  council  Chrysostom 
steadily  refused  to  appear,  until  four  bishops,  noto- 
riously his  enemies,  were  removed  from  it,  who  are 
called  by  Isidore  of  Pelusiura  (i.  152)  ovm^oi  $ 
uoAA.uk  avvawoararcu  with  Theophilus.  He  was 
then-fore  deposed  for  contumacy,  forty-five  bishops 
subscribing  his  sentence,  to  which  was  added  a 
bint  to  the  emperor,  that  his  sermons  against 
Kudoxta  subjected  him  to  the  penalties  of  treason. 
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At  first  he  refused  to  desert  the  flock  which  God 
had  entristed  to  him;  but,  on  hearing  that  there 
was  a  dinger  of  an  insurrection  in  his  favour,  he 
retired  fiom  Constantinople,  to  which  he  was  re- 
called in  a  few  days  by  a  hasty  message  from  the 
empress,  whose  superstitious  fears  were  alarmed 
by  an  earthquake,  which  the  enraged  people  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  the  divine  anger  at  his  banish- 
ment. Out  in  two  months  after  his  return  he  was 
again  an  exile.  The  festivities  attending  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  silver  statue  of  Eudoxia  near  the  cathe- 
dral had  disturbed  the  worshippers,  and  provoked 
an  angry  sermon  from  the  archbishop,  who,  cm 
hearing  that  this  had  excited  anew  the  enmity  o< 
the  empress,  began  another  sermon  with  this  exor- 
dium : — **  Herudias  again  rages,  once  more  she 
dances,  she  again  requires  the  head  of  Johu."  This 
offence  Eudoxia  could  not  forgive.  A  new  synod 
of  Eastern  bishops,  guided  by  the  advice  of  Theo- 
philus, condemned  Chrysostom  for  resuming  his 
functions  before  his  previous  sentence  had  been 
legally  reversed,  and  he  was  hastily  conveyed  to 
the  desolate  town  of  Cucusys,  on  the  borders  of 
Isauria,  Cilicia,  and  Armenia. 

Clirysostoru's  character  shone  even  more  brightly 
in  adversity  than  it  had  done  in  power.  In  spite 
of  the  inclement  climate  to  which  he  was  banished, 
and  continual  danger  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
I  Silurian  robbers,  he  sent  letters  full  of  encourage- 
ment and  Christian  faith  to  his  friends  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  began  to  construct  a  scheme  for  spread- 
ing the  gospel  among  the  Persians  and  Goths. 
He  met  with  much  sympathy  from  other  churches 
especially  the  Roman,  whose  bishop,  Innocent,  de- 
clared himself  his  warm  friend  and  supporter.  All 
this  excited  jealousy  at  Constantinople,  and  in  the 
summer  of  a.  d.  407  an  order  came  for  his  removal 
to  Pityus,  in  Pontus  at  the  very  extremity  of  the 
Eust-Romau  empire.  Rut  the  fatigues  of  his  jour- 
ney, which  was  performed  on  foot  under  a  burning 
sun,  were  too  much  for  him,  and  he  died  at  Comona 
in  Pontus,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  His  last 
words  were  those  of  Job,— 8tJ{o  t>  ©c-y  -wdrrup 
ivtKtv,  and  formed  a  worthy  conclusion  of  a  life 
spent  in  God's  service.  His  exile  nearly  caused  a 
schism  at  Constantinople,  where  a  party,  named 
after  him  JuhannUts,  separated  from  the  church, 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  his  successors.  They 
did  not  return  to  the  general  communion  till  a.  d. 
438,  when  the  archbishop  Proclus  prevailed  on  the 
emperor  Theodosius  II.  to  bring  bock  the  bones  of 
Chrysostom  to  Constantinople,  where  they  were 
received  with  the  highest  honours,  the  emperor 
himself  publicly  imploring  the  forgiveness  of  heaven 
for  the  crime  of  his  parents,  Arcadius  and  Eudoxia. 
Chrysostom,  as  we  learn  from  his  biographers,  was 
short,  with  a  large  bald  head,  high  forehead,  hollow 
cheeks,  and  sunken  eyes.  The  Greek  church  cele- 
brates his  festival  Nov.  13,  the  I^atin,  Jan.  '27. 

The  works  of  Chrysostom  are  most  voluminous. 
They  consist  of:  1.  Homilies  on  different  parts  of 
Scripture  and  points  of  doctrine  and  practice. 
2.  Commentaries,  by  which,  as  we  learn  from  Sui- 
das,  he  had  illustrated  the  whole  of  the  Bible, 
though  some  of  them  afterwards  perished  in  a  fire 
at  Constantinople.  3.  Epistles  addressed  to  a  great 
number  of  different  persons.  4.  Treatises  on  va- 
rious subjects,  c  g.  the  Priesthood  (six  books), 
Providence  (three  books),  ic  5.  Liturgies.  Of 
the  homilies  those  on  St.  Paul  are  superior  to  any- 
thing in  ancient  theology,  and  Thomas  Aquinas 
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said,  that  he  would  not  Accept  the  whole  city  of 
Paris  for  those  on  St.  Matthew,  delivered  at  An- 
tioch,  a.  n.  390-397.  The  letten  written  in  exile 
have  been  compared  to  those  of  Cicero  composed 
under  similar  circumstances ;  but  in  freedom  from 
vanity  and  selfishness,  and  in  calmness  and  resig- 
nation, Chrysostotn's  epistles  are  infinitely  superior 
to  Cicero's.  Among  the  collection  of  letters  is  one 
from  the  emperor  Hnnorius  to  his  brother  Arcadius 
in  defence  of  Chrysostom,  found  in  the  Vatican, 
and  published  by  Barouius  and  afterwards  by 
Montfaucon. 

The  merits  of  Chrysostom  as  an  expositor  of 
Scripture  are  very  great.  Rejecting  the  allegorical 
interpretations  which  his  predecessors  had  put 
upon  it,  he  investigates  the  meaning  of  the  text 
grammatically,  and  adds  an  ethical  or  doctrinal 
application  to  a  perspicuous  explanation  of  the 
sense.  The  first  example  of  grammatical  interpre- 
tation had  indeed  been  set  by  Origen,  many  of 
whose  critical  remarks  are  of  great  merit ;  but 
Chrysostom  is  free  from  his  mvstical  fancies,  and 
quite  as  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  Greek  expositors  who  fol- 
lowed him  have  done  little  more  than  copy  his 
explanations.  The  commentary  of  Theodoret  is  a 
faithful  compendium  of  Chrysostom's  homilies, 
and  so  also  are  the  works  of  Theophylact  and 
Oecumenius,  so  much  so  that  to  those  who  wish  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  results  of  his  critical 
labours  the  study  of  the  two  latter  may  be  recom- 
mended as  perfectly  correct  compilers  from  their 
more  prolix  predecessor. 

Of  Chrysostom's  powers  as  a  preacher  the  best 
evidence  is  contained  in  the  history  of  his  life ; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  eloquence  produced  the 
deepest  impression  on  his  hearers,  and  while  we 
dissent  from  those  who  have  ranked  him  with 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire 
the  power  of  his  language  in  expressing  moral  in- 
dignation, and  to  sympathise  with  the  ardent  love 
of  all  that  is  good  and  noble,  the  fervent  piety,  and 
absorbing  faith  in  the  Christian  revelation,  which 
pervade  his  writings.  His  faults  are  too  great 
ditfusencss  and  a  love  of  metaphor  and  ornament. 
He  often  repelled  with  indignation  the  applause 
with  which  his  sermons  were  greeted,  exclaiming, 
**  The  place  where  you  are  is  no  theatre,  nor  are 
you  now  sitting  to  gaze  npon  actors.*'  (Horn.  xvii. 
Matt.  viL)  There  are  many  respects  in  which  he 
shews  the  superiority  of  his  understanding  to  the 
genera]  feelings  of  the  age.  We  may  cite  as  one 
example  the  fact,  that  although  he*  had  been  a 
monk,  he  was  far  from  exalting  monachism  above 
the  active  duties  of  the  Christian  life.  (Sec  Horn. 
vii.  in  Heb.  iv.;  Horn.  vii.  in  Ephes.  iv. )  44  How 
■hall  we  conquer  our  enemies,"  he  asks  in  one  place, 
u  if  some  do  not  busy  themselves  about  goodness  at 
all,  while  those  who  do  withdraw  from  the  battle?" 
(Horn.  vi.  in  1  Cor.  iv.)  Again,  he  was  quite  free 
from  the  view  of  inspiration  which  prevailed  at 
Alexandria,  and  which  considered  the  Bible  in 
such  a  sense  the  word  of  God,  as  to  overlook  alto- 
gether the  human  element  in  its  composition,  and 
the  difference  of  mind  and  character  in  its  author*. 
Variations  in  trifles  he  speaks  of  as  proofs  of  truth 
(ffnm.  i.  in  Matth.)  ;  so  that  he  united  the  prin- 
cipal intellectual  with  the  principal  moral  element 
necessary  for  an  interpretator  of  Scripture,  a  critical 
hahtt  of  mind  with  a  real  depth  of  Christian  feel- 
ing.    At  the  same  tinw  he  was  not  always  free 
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from  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  speaking  often  of 
miracles  wrought  by  the  relics  of  martyrs,  conse- 
crated oil,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  of  the 
efficacy  of  exorcism,  nor  does  he  always  express 
himself  on  some  of  the  points  already  noticed 
with  the  same  distinctness  as  in  the  examples 
cited  above.  His  works  are  historically  valuable 
as  illustrating  the  manners  of  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  of  the  Christian  nera,  the  social  state  of 
the  people,  and  the  luxurious  licence  which  dis- 
graced the  capital.  (See  Jortin,  Ecde*.  Hid.  iv. 
p.  169,  &c.) 

The  most  elaborate  among  the  ancient  authori- 
ties for  Chrysostom's  life  are  the  following : — 
1.  Pidladius  bishop  of  Helenopolis,  whose  work 
(a  dialogue)  was  published  in  a  Latin  translation 
at  Venice  a.  n.  1533,  and  in  the  original  text  at 
Paris  in  1 680.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Montfaucon 'a 
edition  of  Chrysostom's  works,  vol.  xiiu  2.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Histories  of  Socrates  (lib.  vi  ),  Soxo- 
menus  (lib.  viil),  Theodoret  (v.  27).  3.  The  works 
of  Suidas  ('l<*dvrr)i),  and  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (ii. 
EfiuL  42),  besides  several  others,  some  published 
and  some  in  MS*, of  which  a  list  will  be  found  in  Fa- 
bricius  (  BibL  Grate.  voL  viiL  pp.  456-460).  Among 
the  more  modern  writers  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
Erasmus  (vol.  iii.  Ep.  1 150.  p.  1331,  &c,  ed.  Lugd. 
Bat.),  J.  Frederic  Meyer  (Chrytoitomta  Luthera- 
ns, Jena,  1680),  with  Hack's  reply  (S.  J.  Chry 
tostomuM  a  Lutiwrantsmn  vindicutus^  1683),  Cave 
(Script.  E<xl.  Hid.  Litter,  vol.  i  ),  Lardner  (Credi- 
UtUy  of  the  Go*i*i  Hist,  part  ii.  vol.  x.  c.  118), 
Til  lemon  t  (Memoir**  Ecdhiastiuuea,  vol.  xi.  pp.  1— 
405,  &c.),  and  Montfaucon,  his  principal  editor. 
Gibbon's  account  ( Drciiae  and  Fall,  xxxii.)  is 
compiled  from  Palladius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theo- 
doret, Tillemont,  Erasmus,  and  Montfaucon.  But 
the  best  of  all  will  be  found  in  Neander  (JITsreAea- 
yetck.  ii.  3,  p.  1 440,  &c),  who  has  also  published  a 
separate  life  of  Chrysostom. 

Chrvsostom's  works  were  first  published  in  Latin 
at  Venice  in  1503,  Gmmrmt.  impend  et  dudio 
liermtrdini  Slayniui  Tridinenait  el  Gregorii  de 
Gre</oriu.  Several  editions  followed  at  Basle,  also 
in  Latin,  and  in  1 523  the  Homilies  on  Genesis  were 
translated  there  by  Occolampadiua  (Hauschcin). 
In  1536  his  workB  were  published  at  Paris,  but 
the  most  famous  edition  which  appeared  in  that 
city  was  cur  a  Frwtionu  Dueaei,  1613,  whose 
translation  is  much  commended  by  Montfaucon. 
In  Greek  were  first  published  at  Verona,  1529, 
the  Homilies  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  edited  by 
Gilbert  Bishop  of  Verona,  with  a  preface  by  Do- 
nntua,  addressed  to  Pope  Clement  VI  I.  In  1610- 
13,  the  most  complete  collection  of  Chrysostom's 
works  which  had  yet  appeared  was  published 
at  Eton  by  Norton,  the  king's  printer,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Henry  Savil,  in  8  vols. : 
this  edition  contained  notes  by  Cnsaubon  and 
others.  In  16U9,  at  Paris,  F.  Morell  began  to 
publish  the  Greek  text  with  the  version  of  Ducaeus 
u  task  which  was  completed  by  Charles  Morell  in 
1633.  Of  this  edition  the  text  is  compiled  from 
that  of  Savil,  and  that  of  an  edition  of  the  Com- 
mentaries on  the  New  Testament,  published  at 
Heidelberg  by  Commelin,  1591  —  1603.  In  17 IK 
-38  appeared,  also  at  Paris,  the  editio  optima  by 
Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  in  13  vols,  folio.  Helms 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  different 
works,  has  prefixed  to  most  of  them  a  short  dis- 
sertation on  the  circumstances  under  which  it  «u 
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written,  with  an  inquiry  into  ita  authenticity,  and 
has  added  very  much  hitherto  unpublished,  to- 
gether with  the  principal  ancient  lives  of  Chry&os- 
tom.  Montfnucon  was  a  Benedictine  monk,  and 
was  assisted  by  others  of  his  order.  Of  separate 
works  of  Chrysostom  the  editions  and  translations 
arc  almost  innumerable.  Erasmus  translated  some 
af  the  homilies  and  commentaries  ;  and  the  edition 
of  two  homilies  (those  on  1  Cor.  and  1  Thess.  iv.) 
44  Or.  I«nt.  interpret*  Joanne  Cheko,  Cantabrigicnsi, 
Londini,  np.  Reyner  Vuolfuin.  1543"  is  interest- 
ing as  the  first  book  printed  with  Oreck  types  in 
England.  Some  of  the  homilies  are  translated  in 
the  Library  of  the  Fathers  now  publishing  at  Ox- 
ford, and  "those  on  St.  Matthew  have  been  re- 
cently edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  Field,  Fellow  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge.  The  number  of  MSS.  of 
Chrysostom  is  also  immense  :  the  principal  of  these 
are  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  the  imperial 
library  at  Vienna  (to  which  collection  two  of  great 
value  "were  added  by  Maria  Theresa),  and  that  of 
St  Mark  at  Venice.  [O.  E.  L.  C.J 

CHRYSO'STOMUS,  DION.  [Dion.] 

CHRYSO'THEMIS  (Xpv<r6e*mt).  There  are 
four  mythical  females  of  this  name  (Hygin.  Fab. 
170,  Port.  A$tr.  ii.  25  ;  Diod.  v.  22;  Horn.  11.  ix. 
287),  and  one  male,  a  son  of  Carmanor,  the  priest 
of  Apollo  at  Tarrha  in  Crete.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  poet,  and  to  have  won  the  first  victory  in 
the  Pythian  games  by  a  hymn  on  Apollo.  (Paus. 
x.  7.  §  2.)  [I*  S.] 

CHRYSO'THEMIS  (X*w#t«ii)  and  EUTE'- 
LIDAS  (EirrfAlSai),  statuaries  of  Argos,  made  in 
bronze  the  statues  of  Dninaretus  and  his  son  Theo- 
pompus,  who  were  each  twice  victorious  in  the 
Olympic  games.  The  victories  of  Demarctus  were 
in  the  6oth  and  66th  Olympiads,  and  the  artists 
of  course  lived  at  the  same  time  (a.  c\  520  and  on- 
wards). Pnusaniaa  describes  one  of  the  statues, 
and  quotes  the  inscription,  which  contained  the 
names  of  the  artists,  and  which  described  them  as 
ri\vtw  u$6rtt  ix  wporipttv,  which  appears  to 
mean  that,  like  the  early  artists  in  general,  they 
each  belonged  to  a  family  in  which  art  was  here- 
ditary, (x.  6.  §  2.)  [P.  S.] 

CHRYSUS  (XptWi),  the  fourteenth  (or  thir- 
teenth) of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Nebrus,  the  brother  of  Onosidicus, 
and  the  father  of  Elaphus ;  and  lived  in  the  sixth 
century  a.  c,  in  the  island  of  Cos.  During  the 
Crissaean  war,  while  the  Amphyctions  were  be- 
sieging the  town  of  Crissa  in  Phocis,  the  plague 
broke  out  among  their  army.  Having  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  in  consequence,  they  were 
directed  to  fetch  from  Cos  **  the  young  of  a  stag, 
together  with  gold,"  which  was  interpreted  to 
mean  Nebrus  and  Chrysus.  They  accordingly 
persuaded  them  both  to  join  the  camp,  where 
Chrysus  was  the  first  person  to  mount  the  wall  at 
the  time  of  the  general  assault,  but  was  at  the 
same  time  mortally  wounded,  n.  Ml.  He  was 
buried  in  the  hippodrome  at  Delphi,  and  worship- 
ped by  the  inhabitants  as  a  hero  (ivaylfa).  (Thes- 
sali  Orutio,  in  Hippocr.  Opera,  vol.  iii.  p.  836', 
&c.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CIITIIO'NIA  (X8ovla\  may  mean  the  subtcr 
raucous,  or  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  that  is,  the 
protectress  of  the  fields,  whence  it  is  used  as  a 
surname  of  infernal  divinities,  such  as  Hecate 
(Apollon.  Khod.  iv.  148;  Orph.  ffymn.  3.5.  9), 
Nyx  (Orph.  Hymn.  2.  8),  and  Melinoe  (Orph. 
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Hymn.  70.  1),  but  especially  of  Dcmeter.  (Herod, 
ii.  123;  Orph.  Hymn.  39.  12;  Artemid.  ii.  35; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  987.)  Although  the  name,  in 
the  case  of  Demeter,  scarcely  requires  explanation, 
yet  mythology  relates  two  stories  to  account  for  it. 
According  to  one  of  them,  Clymenus  and  Chthonia, 
the  children  of  Phoroncus,  founded  at  Hennione  a 
sanctuary  of  Demeter,  and  called  her  Chthonia 
from  the  name  of  one  of  the  founders.  (Paus.  ii. 
35.  §  3.)  According  to  an  Argive  legend,  Demeter 
on  her  wanderings  came  to  Argolis,  where  she  was 
ill-received  by  Colontas.  Chthonia,  his  daughter, 
was  dissatisfied  with  her  father's  conduct,  and, 
when  Colontas  and  his  house  were  burnt  by  the 
goddess,  Chthonia  was  carried  off  by  her  to  Her- 
mione,  where  she  built  a  sanctuary  to  Dimeter 
Chthonia,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Chtho- 
nia in  her  honour.  (Paus.  ii.  35.  §  3  ;  Diet,  of  Ant. 
jr.  r.  X96via.)  A  third  mythical  personage  of  this 
name  occurs  in  Apollodonis  (iii.  15.  §  1).  [L.S.  ] 
CHTHO'NIUS  (XOoVioj)  has  the  same  meaning 
as  Chthonia,  and  is  therefore  applied  to  the  gods  of 
the  lower  world,  or  the  shades  (Horn.  //.  ix.  457  ; 
Hesiod.  Op.  435;  Orph.  Hymn.  17.  3,  69.  2,  Ar- 
gon. 973),  and  to  beings  that  are  considered  as 
earth-born.   (Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  1  ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 

iv.  1398.)  It  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  ugods 
of  the  land,"  or  "native  divinities."  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  iv.  1322.)  There  are  also  several  mythical 
personages  of  the  name  of  Chthonius.  (Apollod.  ii. 
1.  §  5,  iii.  4.  §§  1,  5;  Ov.  Afel.  xii.  441  ;  Diod. 

v.  53  ;  Paus.  ix.  5.  §  1 ;  Hvgin.  Fob.  178.)  (L.S.] 
CHCMNUS,  GEORG1US,  a  native  of  Can- 
dace  or  Chaudace,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  lived 
most  probably  during  the  later  period  of  the  Greek 
empire.  He  wrote  a  history  in  verse,  beginning 
with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  going  down  to 
the  reign  of  David  and  Solomon,  kings  of  Judaea, 
which  is  extant  in  MS.  in  the  imperial  library  at 
Vienna,  and  was  formerly  in  the  library  of  John 
Suzzo  (Susius)  at  Constantinople.  (Fabric  liihl. 
Grace,  xii.  p.  43;  Cave,  Jlitt.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  D.  p. 
13.)  [W.  P.] 

CHCMNUS,  MICHAEL,  a  Oraeco-Roman 
jurist  and  canonist,  who  was  nomophylax,  and 
afterwards  metropolitan  of  Thcssalomca,  He  is 
said  by  Pohl  (ad  Suarrs.  Nutit.  fJasil.  p.  138,  n. 
[a.])  to  have  lived  in  the  13th  century,  in  the 
time  of  Nicephonis  Blemmydas,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  to  have  been  the  author  of  va- 
rious works.  He  is  cited  by  Mat.  Bias  tares 
(Leutic.  J.  G.  R.  i.  pp.  482,  487),  and  is  known 
by  a  short  treatise  on  the  degrees  of  relation- 
ship (~**pl  tcD»'  /SoAcra^iwi'  [qu.  fiaduif]  riff  ffiry- 
-/♦Kti'aj),  inserted  in  the  collection  of  LeuncU- 
rius  (i.  p.  519).  By  Snares  (who  erroneously 
identifies  Chumnus  and  Domuus),  Chumnus  is 
mentioned  among  the  scholiasts  upon  the  Basilica. 
(AW.  Basil,  i  42),  but  this  seems  to  be  an  error. 
(Biicking,  /nsiitu/ionen,  Bonn,  1843,  L  p.  108,  n. 
48  ;  Heimhach,  d<  UjsV.  Orio.  p.  87.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

CHUMNUS,  NICK'PHORUS,  renowned  as 
a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  and  a  divine,  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  I  iJth  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century.  He  was  probably  a  native  of 
Constantinople,  and  Irelonged  undoubtedly  to  one 
of  the  first  families  in  the  Greek  empire.  Enjoy- 
ing the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  emperor 
Audronicus  Palaeologus  the  elder,  he  was  succes- 
sively appointed  praefect  of  the  Canicleus,  keeper 
of  the  imperial  seal-ring,  and  magnus  stiatope- 
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darcha,  and  his  merits  were  so  great,  thcit  as  early 
as  1295  Andronicus  asked  the  hand  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Irene,  for  one  of  his  sons,  John  Palacologus, 
to  whom  she  was  married  in  the  same  year. 
During  the  unfortunate  civil  contest  between  An- 
dronicus the  elder  and  his  grandson,  Andronicus 
the  younger,  C'hnmnus  remained  faithful  to  his 
imperial  patron,  and  for  some  time  defended  the 
town  of  Thessalonica,  of  which  he  was  pracfect^ 
against  the  troops  of  Andronicus  the  younger, 
whom  he  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  It  seems 
that  Chuiunus  had  more  influence  and  did  more  for 
the  support  of  Andronicus  the  elder,  than  any 
other  of  the  ministers  of  this  unfortunate  emperor. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Chumnus  took  orders 
and  retired  into  a  convent,  where  he  lived  under 
the  name  of  Nathanael,  and  occupied  himself  with 
literary  pursuits.  The  time  of  his  death  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  we  must  presume  that  he 
died  after  1330,  daring  the  reign  of  Andronicus 
the  younger. 

Nicephorus  Chumnus  is  the  nuthor  of  numerous 
works  and  treatises  on  philosophical,  religious, 
ecclesiastical,  rhetorical,  and  legal  subjects,  none  of 
which  have  ever  been  printed  ;  they  are  extant  in 
MS.  in  the  principal  libraries  of  Home,  Venice, 
and  Paris.  We  give  the  titles  of  some  of  them  as 
they  stand  in  Latin  in  the  catalogues  of  those  li- 
braries :  "  Confutatio  Dogmatis  de  Processione 
Spiritus  Sancti;"  "Sermo  in  Christi  Transtigura- 
tionem  ;"  "Synibuleuticus  dc  Justitia  ad  Thessalo- 
nicenses,  et  Urhis  Kncomium  "  Ex  Iinperatoris 
Dccreto,  ut  Judices  jurejurando  obligentur,  ad 
Munus  sancte  obenndum  ;"  "  Encomium  ad  Impe- 
ratorem  "  (Andronicum  II.)  ;  "Querela  ad  versus 
Niphonem  ob  male  ndininistrntam  Pntriarchatus 
sui  Provinciam;"  "Oratio  funebris  in  Theoleptum 
Metropolitan!  Philadelphia ;"  "  Ad  Imperatorem 
de  Obitu  Despotae  et  Filii  ejus,"  a  letter  to  Andro- 
nicus II.  the  elder,  on  the  death  of  his  son,  the 
despot  John,  who  had  married  Irene,  the  daughter 
of  Chumnos ;  **  De  Charitate,  ergn  Proximuiu,  et 
omnia  reliquenda  ut  Christum  sequamur,  Ac.;** 
"  Dc  Mundi  Nature ;"  "  De  Primis  et  Simplicibus 
Corporibus  ;**  "Quod  Terra  quum  in  Medio  sit, 
infra  se  nihil  habeat ;"  **  Quod  neque  Materia  ante 
Corpora,  neque  Formae  seorsim,  sed  haec  ipsa 
aimnl  constent;"  "Contra  Plotinum  de  Anima 
rationali  Quacstiones  variae,  ubi  de  Metempsychosi, 
de  Belluis,  utrum  Intellectu  praeditae  sint,  nec  ne, 
de  Corporum  Rcsurrectione,  et  aliis  disseritur ;" 
M  De  Anima  sensitiva  et  vegetiva  5"  "Quod  ncn 
impossible  sit,  etiam  secundum  physices  Rationes, 
collocatam  esse  Aquam  in  Firmamento,  turn,  quum 
Orbis  Terrarura  creatus  sit,  eamque  ibi  esse  et 
perpetuo  manere,"  &c  There  are  also  extant 
"U ratio  in  Laudem  Imperatoris  Andronici  Senioris," 

1.  M.  Tullius  Cicero. 
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and  a  great  number  of  letters  on  various  subjects, 
several  of  which  seem  to  be  of  great  interest  for 
history,  while  others  as  well  as  the  works  cited 
above,  appear  to  be  of  considerable  importance  fur 
the  history  of  Greek  civilisation  in  the  middle 
ages.  (Fabric.  DM.  Grace,  vol.  viL  pp.  675,  676 ; 
Cave,  HisL  Uter.  vol.  ii.  p.  494,  ad  an.  1320  ; 
Nicephorus  Gregorns,  lib.  vii.  p.  168,  ed.  Paris; 
Cantacuxcnus,  lib.  i.  p.  45,  ed.  Paris.)  ( \V.  P.] 

C.  CICERKIUS,  the  secretary  (srrioa)  of  the 
elder  Scipio  Africanus,  was  a  candidate  for  the 
praetorship  in  ac.  174  along  with  Scipio'n  son, 
but  when  he  saw  that  he  was  obtaining  more  rotes 
than  the  latter,  he  resigned  in  his  favour.  (VaL 
Max.  iv.  5.  §  3,  iii.  5.  §  2.)  Cicereius  was,  how- 
ever, elected  praetor  in  the  following  year  (a.  c 
173),  and  he  obtained  the  province  of  Sardinia, 
but  was  ordered  by  the  senate  to  go  to  Corsica 
first,  in  order  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  in- 
habitants  of  that  island.  After  defeating  the 
Corsicans  in  battle,  he  granted  them  peace  on  the 
payment  of  200,000  pounds  of  w.ix,  and  then 
passed  over  to  Sardinia.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
next  year  (b.  c  172)  he  sued  for  a  triumph  on  ac- 
count of  his  victory  in  Corsica,  and  when  this  was 
refused  by  the  senate,  he  celebrated  on  his  own 
authority  n  triumph  on  the  A  limn  mount,  a  practice 
which  had  now  become  not  unfrequent.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  one  of  the  three  ambassadors 
sent  to  the  Illyrian  king,  Gentitis ;  and  in  B.  r. 
167  he  was  again  despatched  on  the  same  mission. 
In  the  year  before  (b.  c  168)  he  dedicated  on  the 
Alhan  mount  the  temple  to  Juno  Moncta,  which 
he  had  vowed  in  his  battle  with  the  Corsicans  five 
years  before.  (Liv.  xli.  33,  xlii.  1,  7,  21,  26 
xlv.  17.  15.) 

CI'CKRO,  the  name  of  a  fiunily,  little  distin- 
guished in  history,  belonging  to  the  plebeian  Clau- 
dia gens,  the  only  member  of  which  mentioned 
is  C.  Claudius  Cicero,  tribune  of  the  plcbs  in  H.  c. 
454.  (Liv.  iii.  31.)  The  word  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  cttvr,  and  may  have  been  originally 
applied  by  way  of  distinction  to  some  individual 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  raising  that  kind  of 
pulse,  by  whom  the  epithet  would  be  transmitted 
to  his  descendants.  Thus  the  designation  will 
be  precisely  analogous  to  litUbus,  Fabiiu,  Lmlulm^ 
Piso,  7Wro,  and  the  like.  [W.  R.] 

CI'CKRO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Tullii. 
The  Tullii  Ciceroncs  had  from  time  immemorial 
been  settled  at  Arpinum,  which  received  the  full 
franchise  in  b.  c,  188;  but  they  never  aspired 
to  any  political  distinction  until  the  stock  was 
raised  by  the  great  orator  from  that  obscurity 
into  which  it  quickly  relapsed  after  his  death. 
His  genealogy,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  is 
sented  in  the  following  table. 

Gratidia. 


2.  M.  Tullius  Cicero. 
Married  Helvia. 


3.  L.  Tullius  Cicero, 


&  U.  TULLII'8  Cjcbro, 
the  orator. 
Mftrried.  I.  Terentia. 
2.  Puhlilia. 

I 

ft 
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6.  Q.  Tullius  Cicero. 

Married  Pompon ia. 


1 


4.  L.  Tullius  Cicero. 
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Tullia.  7.  M.  Tuiliua  Cicero. 

Married,  ).  C.  Piso  Fragi. 

2.  Furius  Crassipes. 

3.  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 


1.  M.  Tullius  Cicbro,  grandfather  of  the  I 
orator,  appears  to  have  taken  a  lead  in  his  own  I 
community,  and  vigorously  opposed  the  projects  of 
his  fellow-townsman  and  brother-in-law,  M.  Grati- 
diua,  who  had  raised  a  great  commotion  at  Arpi- 
num  by  agitating  in  favour  of  a  law  for  voting  by 
ballot.*  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  consul 
M.  Aemilius  Scaunis(ac.  115),  who  complimented 
Cicero  on  his  conduct,  declaring  that  he  would 
gladly  see  a  person  of  such  spirit  and  integrity 
exerting  his  powers  on  the  great  field  of  the  metro- 
polis, instead  of  remaining  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
country  town.  The  old  man  was  still  alive  at  the 
birth  of  his  eldest  grandson  (ac  106),  whom  he 
little  resembled  in  his  tastes,  for  he  was  no  friend 
to  foreign  literature,  and  was  wont  to  say,  that  his 
contemporaries  were  like  Syrian  slaves,  the  more 
Greek  they  knew,  the  greater  scoundrels  they 
were.  (Cic  de  Leg.  ii.  1,  iii.  16,  de  OraL  iL  66.) 

2.  M.  Tullius  Cicbro,  son  of  the  foregoing, 
and  father  of  the  orator.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
equestrian  order,  and  lived  upon  his  hereditary 
estate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpinum,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Fibrenus  with  the  Liris,  devoted  to 
literary  pursuits,  till  far  advanced  in  life,  when  he 
removed  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  educating  his 
two  boys,  Marcus  and  Quintus,  and  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  house  in  the  Carinac.  His  reputation 
as  a  man  of  teaming  procured  for  hiiu  the  society 
and  friendship  of  the  most  distinguished  charac- 
ters  of  the  day,  especially  the  orators  M.  Antonius 
and  L.  Crassus,  and  the  jurists  Q.  Scaevola  aud 
C  Aculeo,  the  latter  of  whom  was  his  brother-in- 
law,  being  married  to  the  sister  of  his  wife  H  el  via. 
Although  naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution,  by 
care  and  moderation  he  attained  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  died  in  the  year  a  c.  6-1,  while  his  6on,  whose 
rapid  rise  he  had  had  the  happiness  of  witnessing, 
was  canvassing  for  the  consulship  with  every  pros- 
pect of  success.  (De  I*g.  ii.  1,  de  Oral.  ii.  1,  de 
Off.  iii.  19,  ad  AU.  i.  6.) 

3.  L.  Tullius  Cicbro,  brother  of  the  foregoing. 
He  accoinpnined  M.  Antonius  the  orator  to  Cilicia 
in  a  c.  103  as  a  private  friend,  and  remained  with 
him  in  the  province  until  his  return  the  following 
year.  He  must  have  lived  for  a  considerable  time 
after  this  period,  since  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
his  nephew  many  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
pursuits  of  Antonius.   (De  Oral.  ii.  1.) 

4.  L.  Tullius  Ckbro,  son  of  the  foregoing. 
He  was  the  constant  companion  and  schoolfellow 
of  the  orator,  travelled  with  him  to  Athens  in  ac. 
79,  and  subsequently  acted  as  his  assistant  in  col- 
lecting evidence  against  Verres.  ( >n  this  occasion 
the  Syracusans  paid  him  the  compliment  of  voting 
h.in  a  public  guest  (Aos/**)  of  their  city,  and  trans- 
mitted to  him  a  copy  of  the  decree  to  this  effect 
engraved  on  a  tablet  of  brass.  Lucius  died  in  K.  c. 
68,  much  regretted  by  his  cousin,  who  was  deeply 
attached  to  him.  (De  Fih.  v.  1,  <%  Vcrr.  iv.  11, 
61,  64,  *3f  ui  Alt.  i.  .*.  ) 
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8.  Q.  Tullius  Cicero. 


S.  M.  Tullius  Cicbro,  the  orator,  eldest  son  of 
No.  2.  In  what  follows  we  do  not  intend  to  enter 
deeply  into  the  complicated  political  transact  kids  of 
the  era  during  which  this  great  man  flourished, 
except  in  so  far  as  he  was  directly  and  personally 
interested  and  concerned  in  the  events.  The  com- 
plete history  of  that  momentous  crisis  roust  be  ob- 
tained by  comparing  this  article  with  the  biogra- 
phies of  Antonius,  Augustus,  Brutus,  Cabsar, 
Catilina,  Cato,  Clodius  Pulchbr  [Claudius], 
Cbassus,  Lbpidus,  Pompbius,  and  the  other 
great  characters  of  the  day. 

1.  Biography  of  Cicbro. 

M.  Tullius  Cicero  was  born  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
a  c  106,  according  to  the  Roman  calendar,  at  that 
epoch  nearly  three  months  in  advance  of  the  true 
time,  at  the  family  residence  in  the  vicinity  of 
Arpinum.  No  trustworthy  anecdotes  have  been 
preserved  with  regard  to  his  childhood,  for  little 
faith  can  be  reposed  in  the  gossiping  stories  col- 
lected by  Plutarch  of  the  crowds  who  were  wont 
to  flock  to  the  school  where  he  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
and  hearing  the  young  prodigy;  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  aptitude  for  learning  displayed  by 
himself  and  his  brother  Quintus  induced  their  fii- 
ther  to  remove  to  Rome,  where  he  conducted  their 
elementary  education  according  to  the  advice  of 
L.  Crassus,  who  pointed  out  lwth  the  subjects  to 
which  their  attention  ought  chiefly  to  be  devoted, 
and  also  the  teachers  by  whom  the  information 
sought  might  be  best  imparted.  These  instructors 
were,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Q.  Aelius,  the 
grammarian  (Brut.  56),  all  Greeks,  and  among  the 
number  was  the  renowned  Archias  of  Antioch, 
who  had  been  living  at  Rome  under  the  protection 
of  Lucullus  ever  since  a  c  102,  and  seems  to  have 
communicated  a  temporary  enthusiasm  for  his  own 
pursuits  to  his  pupil,  most  of  whose  poetical  at- 
tempts belong  to  his  early  youth.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  (a  c.  91)  Cicero  received  the  manly  gown, 
and  entered  the  forum,  where  he  listened  with  the 
greatest  avidity  to  the  speakers  at  the  bar  and  from 
the  rostra,  dedicating  however  a  large  portion  of 
his  time  to  reading,  writing,  and  oratorical  exer- 
cises. At  this  period  he  was  committed  by  his 
father  to  the  care  of  the  venerable  Q.  Mucius 
Scaevola,  the  augur,  whose  side  he  scarcely  ever 
quitted,  acquiring  from  his  lips  that  acquaintance 
with  the  constitution  of  his  country  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence,  and  those  lessons  of  practical 
wisdom  which  proved  of  inestimable  value  in  his 
future  career.  During  a  c.  89,  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  practice  not  yet  entirely  obsolete  which 
required  every  citizen  to  be  a  soldier,  he  served  his 
first  and  only  campaign  under  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo 
(father  of  Pumpeius  Magnus),  then  engaged  in 
prosecuting  with  vigour  the  Social  war,  and  was 
present  at  the  conference  between  his  commander 
and  P.  Vcttius  Srato,  gcueml  cf  the  Marat,  by 
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whom  the  Romans  had  been  aigudly  defeated,  a 
few  month*  before,  and  the  consul  P.  Hutiliua 
Lupus  slain. 

For  upwards  of  six  years  from  the  date  of  his  brief 
military  career  Cicero  made  no  appearance  as  apublic 
man.  During  the  whole  of  the  fierce  struggle  between 
Mariufl  and  Sulla  he  identified  himself  with  neither 
party,  but  appears  to  hare  carefully  kept  aloof  from 
the  scenes  of  strife  and  bloodshed  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  and  to  have  given  himself  up  with  in- 
defatigable perseverance  to  those  studies  which 
were  essential  to  his  success  as  a  lawyer  and  ora- 
tor, that  being  the  only  path  open  to  distinction  in 
the  absence  of  all  taste  or  talent  for  martial  achieve- 
ments. Accordingly,  during  the  above  period  he 
first  imbibed  a  love  fur  philosophy  from  the  dis- 
courses of  Phaedrus  the  Epicurean,  whose  lectures, 
however,  he  soon  deserted  for  the  more  congenial 
doctrines  instilled  by  Philo,  the  chief  of  the  New 
Academy,  who  with  several  men  of  learning  had 
fled  from  Athens  when  Greece  was  invaded  by  the 
troops  of  Mithridates.  From  Diodotus  the  Stoic, 
who  lived  and  died  in  his  house,  he  acquired  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  logic.  The  principles  of 
rhetoric  were  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  by 
Molo  the  Rhodian,  whose  reputation  as  a  forensic 
speaker  was  not  inferior  to  his  skill  as  a  teacher; 
while  not  a  day  passed  in  which  he. did  not  apply 
the  precepts  inculcated  by  these  various  masters  in 
declaiming  with  his  friends  and  companions,  some- 
times in  Latin,  sometimes  in  Greek,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  the  latter  language.  Nor  did  he  omit 
to  practise  composition,  for  he  drew  up  the  treatise 
commonly  entitled  Dt  Ittwntione  Wteioru-a,  wrote 
his  poem  A/an**,  and  translated  Aratus  together 
with  the  Occonomia  of  Xcnophon. 

But  when  tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  final 
discomfiture  of  the  Marian  party,  and  the  business 
of  the  forum  had  resumed,  in  outward  appearance 
at  least,  iu  wonted  the  *ea*on  seemed  to 

have  arrived  for  displaying  those  abilities  which 
had  been  cultivated  with  so  much  assiduity,  and 
accordingly  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  Cicero  came 
forward  as  a  pleader.  The  first  of  his  extant 
speeches,  in  a  civil  suit,  is  that  for  P.  Quinctius 
(a  c.  81),  in  which,  however,  he  refers  to  some 
previous  efforts;  the  first  delivered  upon  a  criminal 
trial  was  that  in  defence  of  Sex.  Rosciusof  Ameria, 
charged  with  parricide  by  Chrysogonus,  a  freed- 
Bum  of  Sulla,  supported,  as  it  was  understood,  by 
the  influence  of  his  patron.  No  one  being  dis- 
posed to  brave  the  wrath  of  the  all-powerful  dictator 
by  openly  advocating  the  cause  of  one  to  whom  he 
was  supposed  to  be  hostile,  Cicero,  moved  partly 
by  compassion  and  partly  by  perceiving  that  this 
was  a  noble  opportunity  for  commencing  his  career 
as  a  protector  of  the  oppressed  (see  dt  Off.  ii.  14), 
and  establishing  at  considerable  apparent  but  little 
real  risk  his  character  as  a  fearless  champion  of 
innocence,  boldly  came  forward,  pronounced  a  most 
animating  and  powerful  address,  in  which  he  did 
not  scruple  to  animadvert  distinctly  in  the  strongest 
terms  upon  the  cruel  and  unjust  measures  of  the 
favourite,  and  by  implication  on  the  tyranny  of 
those  by  whom  he  was  upheld,  and  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  acquittal  of  his  client  Soon  after 
(a.  c.  7U)  he  again  came  indirectly  into  collision 
with  Sulla ;  fur  having  undertaken  to  defend  the 
interests  of  a  woman  of  Arretium,  a  preliminary 
objection  was  taken  against  her  title  to  appear  in 
court,  inasmuch  as  she  belonged  to  a  town  the  iu- 
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habitants  of  which  in  the  recent  troubles  hid  been 
deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Rut  Cicero 
denounced  the  act  by  which  she  and  her  fcllow-citi- 
xens  had  been  stripped  of  their  privileges  as  utterly 
unconstitutional  and  therefore  in  itself  null  and 
void,  and  carried  his  point  although  opposed  by  the 
eloquence  and  expenence  of  Cotta.  It  does  not 
appear  probable,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 
Plutarch  to  the  contrary,  that  Cicero  experienced 
or  dreaded  any  evil  consequences  from  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Sulla,  whose  power  was  far  too  firmly 
fixed  to  be  shaken  by  the  fiery  harangues  of  a 
young  lawyer,  although  other  circumstances  com- 
pelled him  for  a  while  to  abandon  the  field  upon 
which  he  had  entered  so  auspiciously.  He  had 
now  attained  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  but  his 
constitution  was  far  from  being  vigorous  or  his 
health  robust.  Thin  almost  to  emaciation,  with  a 
long  scraggy  neck,  his  general  appearance  and 
habit  of  body  were  such  as  to  excite  serious  alarm 
among  his  relations,  especially  6ince  in  addition  to 
his  close  application  to  business,  he  was  wont  to 
exert  his  voice,  when  pleading,  to  the  uttermost 
without  remission,  and  employed  incessantly  the 
most  violent  action.  Persuaded  in  some  degree 
by  the  earnest  representations  of  friends  and  phy- 
sicians, but  influenced  still  more  strongly  by 
the  conviction  that  there  was  great  room  for  im- 
provement in  his  style  of  composition  and  in  his 
mode  of  delivery,  both  of  which  required  to  be 
softened  and  tempered,  he  determined  to  quit  Italy 
for  a  season,  and  to  visit  the  great  fountains  of  arts 
and  eloquence.  Accordingly  (a.  c.  79)  he  repaired 
in  the  first  instance  to  Athens,  where  he  remained 
for  six  months,  diligently  revising  and  extending 
his  acquaintance  with  philosophy  by  listening  to 
the  famous  Antiochusof  Ascalon,  studying  rhetoric 
under  the  distinguished  and  experienced  Deme- 
trius Syrus,  attending  occasionally  the  lectures 
of  Zeno*  the  Epicurean,  and  enjoying  the  society 
of  his  brother  Quintus,  of  his  cousin  Lucius, 
and  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  with  whom  he  now 
cemented  that  close  friendship  which  proved  one 
of  the  chief  comforts  of  his  life,  and  which  having 
endured  unshaken  the  fiercest  trials,  was  dissolved 
only  by  death.  After  quitting  Athens  he  made  a 
complete  tour  of  Asia  Minor,  holding  fellowship 
during  the  whole  of  his  journey  with  the  most 
illustrious  orators  and  rhetoricians  of  the  East,— 
Menippus  of  Stratoniceia,  Dionyaius  of  Magnesia, 
Aeschylus  of  Cnidus,  and  Xenocles  of  Adramytr 
tium,  —  carefully  treasuring  up  the  advice  which 
they  bestowed  and  profiting  by  the  examples 
which  they  afforded.  Not  satisfied  even  with  this 
discipline  and  these  advantages,  he  passed  over  to 
Rhodes  (b,  c.  78),  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Posidonius,  and  once  more  placed  himself 
under  the  care  of  Molo,  who  took  great  pains  to 
restrain  and  confine  within  proper  limits  the  ten- 
dency to  diffuse  and  redundant  copiousness  which 
he  remarked  in  his  disciple. 

At  length,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  Cicero 
returned  to  Rome  (u.  c.  77),  not  only  more  deeply 
skilled  in  the  theory  of  his  art  and  improved  by 
pructicc,  but  almost  entirely  changed.  His  general 
health  was  now  firmly  established,  his  lungs  had 
acquired  strength,  the  habit  of  straining  his  voice 
to  the  highest  pitch  had  been  conquered,  his  exces- 
sive and  unvarying  vehemence  had  evaporated,  the 
whole  form  and  character  of  his  oratory  both  iu 
matter  and  delivery  had  assumed  u  steady,  sub 
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dued,  composed,  nnd  well- regulated  tone.  Trans- 
cendant  mitund  talents,  developed  by  such  elaborate 
and  judicious  training  under  the  most  celebrated 
masters,  stimulated  by  burning  zeal  and  sustained 
by  indomitable  perseverance,  could  scarcely  fail  to 
command  success.  Ilia  merits  were  soon  discerned 
and  appreciated,  the  prejudice  at  first  entertained 
that  he  was  a  mere  Greekling,  an  indolent  man  of 
letters,  was  quickly  dissipated  ;  shyness  and  reserve 
were  speedily  dispelled  by  the  warmth  of  public 
applause;  he  forthwith  took  his  station  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  judicial  orators,  and  ere  long  stood 
alone  in  acknowledged  pre-eminence ;  his  most 
formidable  rivals,  Hortensius,  eight  years  his  senior, 
and  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  now  (a.  c  76)  canvassing 
for  the  consulship,  who  had  long  been  kings  of  the 
bar,  having  been  forced,  after  a  short  but  sharp 
contest  for  supremacy,  to  yield. 

Cicero  had  now  reached  the  age  (of  30)  at  which 
the  laws  permitted  him  to  become  candidate  for 
the  lowest  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  although 
comparatively  speaking  a  stranger,  and  certainly 
unsupported  by  any  powerful  family  interest,  his 
reputation  and  popularity  already  stood  so  high,  that 
he  was  elected  (n.  c.  76)  quaestor  by  the  votes  of 
•II  the  tribes.  The  lot  decided  that  he  should  serve 
in  Sicily  under  Sex.  Peducaeus,  praetor  of  Lily- 
baeum.  During  his  tenure  of  office  (b.  c.  75)  he 
executed  with  great  skill  the  difficult  and  delicate 
task  of  procuring  large  additional  supplies  of  corn 
for  the  relief  of  the  metropolis,  then  suffering  from 
a  severe  dearth,  and  at  the  same  time  displayed  so 
much  liberality  towards  the  farmers  of  the  revenue 
and  such  courtesy  towards  private  traders,  that  he 
excited  no  jealousy  or  discontent,  while  he  main- 
tained such  strict  integrity,  rigid  impartiality,  and 
disinterested  self-denial,  in  all  branches  of  his  ad- 
ministration, that  the  delighted  provincials,  little 
accustomed  to  the  exhibition  of  these  virtues  in  the 
p»-rson  of  a  Roman  magistrate,  devised  unheard-of 
honours  to  testify  their  gratitude.  Sonic  of  the 
leading  weaknesses  in  the  character  of  Cicero,  in- 
ordinate vanity  and  a  propensity  to  exaggerate 
extravagantly  the  importance  of  his  services,  now 
began  to  shew  themselves  but  they  had  not  yet 
acquired  such  a  mastery  over  his  mind  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  laughing  at  the  disappointments  he 
encountered.  Thus  we  find  him  describing  with 
considerable  humour  in  one  of  his  speeches  ( pro 
J'lanc.  26)  the  exalted  idea  he  had  formed  at  this 
period  of  his  own  extraordinary  merits,  of  the  posi- 
tion which  he  occupied,  and  of  the  profound  sen- 
sation which  his  proceeding*  must  have  caused  at 
Rome.  He  imagined  that  the  scene  of  his  duties 
was,  as  it  were,  the  stage  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  gate  of  all  mankind  had  been  watching  his 
performances  ready  to  condemn  or  to  applaud. 
Full  of  the  consciousness  of  this  celebrity  he  land- 
ed at  Putcoli  (B.  c.  74),  and  intense  was  his  mor- 
tification when  he  discovered  that  even  his  own 
acquaintances  among  the  luxurious  crowd  who 
thronged  that  gay  coast  were  absolutely  ignorant, 
not  only  of  what  he  had  been  doing,  but  even  of 
where  he  had  been,  a  lesson,  he  tells  us,  which 
though  severe  was  most  valuable,  since  it  taught 
him  that,  while  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  were 
bright  and  acute  their  ears  were  dull,  and  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  mingling  with  the  people  and 
keeping  constantly  in  their  view,  of  frequenting 
assiduously  all  places  of  general  resort,  and  of  ad- 
mitting visitors  and  clients  to  his  presence,  under 
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any  circumstances,  and  at  all  hours,  however  in- 
convenient or  unseasonable. 

For  upwards  of  four  years  after  his  return  to 
Rome  in  the  beginning  of  B.  c.  74,  the  life  of 
Cicero  presents  an  entire  blank.  That  he  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  courts  of  law  is  certain,  for 
he  himself  inform*  us,  that  he  was  employed  in  a 
multitude  of  causes  (Brut.  92),  and  that  his  powers 
had  now  attained  to  the  full  vigour  of  maturity ; 
but  we  know  not  even  the  name  of  one  of  these 
orations,  except  perhaps  that,  "  Pro  M.  Tnllio." 
some  important  fragments  of  which  have  been 
recently  brought  to  light.  Meanwhile,  Lucullus 
bad  been  pressing  the  war,  in  the  East  against 
Mithridates  with  great  energy  and  the  happiest 
results ;  the  power  of  Pompey  and  of  Crassus  at 
home  had  been  steadily  increasing,  although  a  bad 
feeling  had  sprung  up  between  them  in  conse- 
quence of  the  events  connected  with  the  final  sup- 
pression of  the  senile  war  of  Spartacus.  They, 
however,  discharged  harmoniously  the  duties  of 
their  joint  consulship  (a  c.  70),  and  seem  to  have 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  their  interests  to 
control  the  high  aristocratical  faction,  for  by  their 
united  exertions  the  plebeian  tribunes  recovered 
the  vital  privileges  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived by  Sulla,  and  the  equites  were  once  more 
admitted  to  serve  as  judices  on  criminal  trials, 
sharing  this  distinction  with  the  senate  and  the 
tribuni  aerarii.  In  this  year  Cicero  became  can- 
didate fur  the  oedileship,  and  the  issue  of  the 
contest  was  if  possible  more  triumphant  than 
when  he  had  formerly  solicited  the  suffrage  of 
the  people,  for  he  was  chosen  not  only  by  a  ma- 
jority in  every  tribe,  but  carried  a  greater  num- 
ber of  votes  than  any  one  of  his  competitor*.  A 
little  while  before  this  gratifying  demonstration 
of  public  approbation,  he  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  most  important  trial  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  engaged — the  impeachment  preferred 
against  Verres,  for  misgovernmcnt  and  complicated 
oppression,  by  the  Sicilians,  whom  he  had  ruled 
as  praetor  of  Syracuse  for  the  space  of  three  years. 
(73—71.)  Cicero,  who  always  felt  much  more 
inclined  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  defender 
than  in  the  invidious  position  of  an  accuser,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  conduct  this  cause  by  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  his  provincial  friends,  who  reposed 
the  most  perfect  confidence  in  his  integrity  and 
good-will,  and  at  the  same  time  were  fully  alive  to 
the  advantage  that  would  be  secured  to  their  suit 
from  the  local  knowledge  of  their  advocate.  The 
most  strenuous  exertions  were  now  made  by  Verres, 
backed  by  all  the  interest  of  the  Metclli  and  other 
powerful  families,  to  wrest  the  case  out  of  the 
hands  of  Cicero,  who,  however,  defeated  the  at- 
tempt ;  and,  having  demanded  and  been  allowed 
110  days  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence, 
instantly  set  out,  accompanied  by  his  cousin 
Lucius,  for  Sicily,  where  he  exerted  himself  so 
vigorously,  that  he  traversed  the  whole  island  in 
less  than  two  months,  and  returned  attended  by 
all  the  necessary  witnesses  and  loaded  with  docu- 
ments. Another  desperate  effort  was  made  by 
Hortensius,  now  consul-elect,  who  was  counsel  for 
the  defendant,  to  raise  up  obstacles  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  delaying  the  trial  until  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  following  year,  when  he  counted 
a  more  favourable  judge,  a  more  corrupt  jury, 
and  the  protection  of  the  chief  magistrates ;  but 
here  again  he  was  defeated  by  the  promptitude 
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and  decision  of  his  opponent,  who  opened  the  case 
Tery  briefly  upon  the  fifth  of  August,  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  and  the 
production  of  the  depositions  and  other  papers, 
which  taken  together  constituted  a  mass  of  testi- 
mony so  decisive,  that  Verres  gave  up  the  contest 
as  hopeless,  and  retired  at  once  into  exile  without 
attempting  any  defence.  The  full  pleadings,  how- 
ever, which  were  to  have  been  delivered  had  the 
trial  been  permitted  to  run  its  ordinary  course 
were  subsequently  published  by  Cicero,  and  form, 
perhaps,  the  proudest  monument  of  his  oratorical 
powers,  exhibiting  that  extraordinary  combination 
of  surpassing  genius  with  almost  inconceivable  in- 
dustry, of  brilliant  oratory  with  minute  accuracy 
of  inquiry  and  detail,  which  rendered  him  irresis- 
tible in  a  good  cause  and  often  victorious  in  a  bad 

The  most  important  business  of  his  new  office 
(a.  c.  69)  were  the  preparations  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Floralia,  of  the  Liberalia,  and  of  the  Ludi 
Romani  in  honour  of  the  three  divinities  of  the 
Capitol.  It  had  become  a  common  custom  for  the 
aediles  to  lavish  enormous  sums  on  these  shows,  in 
the  hope  of  propitiating  the  rarour  of  the  multitude 
and  securing  their  support.  Cicero,  whose  fortune 
was  very  moderate,  at  once  perceiving  that,  even  if 
he  were  to  rain  himself,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  rie  in  splendour  with  many  of  those  who 
were  likely  to  be  his  rivals  in  his  upward  course, 
with  very  correct  judgment  resolved,  while  he 
did  nothing  which  could  give  reasonable  offence, 
to  found  his  claims  to  future  distinction  solely  on 
those  talents  which  had  already  won  for  bim  his 
present  elevation,  and  accordingly,  although  he 
avoided  everything  like  meanness  or  parsimony 
in  the  games  presented  under  his  auspices,  was 
equally  careful  to  shun  ostentation  and  profuse 
expenditure. 

For  nearly  three  years  the  history  of  Cicero  is 
again  a  blank,  that  is,  until  the  close  of  n.  c.  67, 
when  he  was  elected  first  praetor  by  the  suffrages 
of  all  the  centuries,  and  this  on  three  several  oc- 
casions, the  comilia  having  been  twice  broken  off 
in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  connected  with 
the  passing  of  the  Cornelian  law.  The  duties  of 
this  magistracy,  on  which  he  entered  in  January, 
B.  c.  6b",  were  two-fold.  lie  was  culled  upon  to 
preside  in  the  highest  civil  court,  and  was  also  re- 
quired to  act  as  commissioner  (quatstor)  in  trials 
for  extortion,  while  in  addition  to  his  judicial 
functions  he  continued  to  practise  at  the  bar,  and 
carried  through  single-handed  the  defence  of  Cluen- 
tius,  in  the  most  singular  and  interesting  cause 
dleltrr  bequeathed  to  us  by  antiquity.  Hut  the 
jnost  important  event  of  the  year  was  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  political  speaker  from  the  rostra, 
when  he  delivered  his  celebrated  address  to  the 
people  in  favour  of  the  Manilian  law,  maintaining 
the  cause  of  Pompey  against  the  hearty  opposition 
of  the  senate  and  the  optimates.  That  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion  was  the  result  of  mature  delibera- 
tion we  cannot  doubt  Nor  will  it  lie  difficult  to 
discern  his  real  motives,  which  were  perhnps  not 
quite  so  pure  and  patriotic  as  his  panegyrists  would 
have  us  believe.  Hitherto  his  progress,  in  so  far 
as  any  external  obstacles  were  concerned,  had  been 
smooth  and  uninterrupted;  the  ascent  had  been 
neither  steep  nor  rough ;  the  quacstorship,  the 
acdileship,  the  praeUirship,  had  l»een  gained  almost 
without  a  struggle  :  but  the  gnat  prize  of  the  con- 
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sulship,  on  which  every  ambitious  hope  and  desire 
had  long  been  fixed,  was  yet  to  be  won,  and  be 
had  every  reason  to  anticipate  the  most  determined 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  (we  use  the 
word  in  the  technical  Roman  sense),  who  guarded 
the  avenues  to  this  the  highest  honour  of  the  state 
with  watchful  jealousy  against  the  approach  of  any 
new  man,  and  were  likely  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
secure  the  exclusion  of  the  son  of  nn  obscure  muni- 
cipal knight  Well  aware  that  any  attempt  to  re- 
move or  soften  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  these 
men  would  be  met,  if  not  by  opeu  hostility  and 
insult  most  surely  by  secret  treachery,  he  resolved 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  popular 
faction,  whose  principles  he  detested  in  his  heart 
and  to  rivet  their  fuvour  by  casting  into  the  seals 
of  their  idol  the  weight  of  his  own  influence  with 
the  middle  classes,  his  proper  and  peculiar  party. 
The  popularity  of  the  orator  rose  higher  than  ever; 
the  friendship  of  Pompey,  now  certainly  the  most 
important  individual  in  the  commonwealth,  was 
secured,  and  the  success  which  attended  the  opera- 
tions in  the  East  smothered  if  it  did  not  extinguish 
the  indignation  of  the  senatorial  leaders.  Perhaps 
we  ought  not  here  to  omit  adding  one  more  to  the 
almost  innumerable  examples  of  the  incredible  in- 
dustry of  Cicero.  It  is  recorded,  that  during  his 
proctorship,  notwithstanding  his  complicated  en- 
gagements as  judge,  pleader,  and  politician,  he 
found  time  to  attend  the  rhetorical  school  of  An- 
tonius  (inipho,  which  was  now  rising  to  great 
eminence.  (Suet  de  lUustr.  Gramm.  7  J  Macron, 
iii.  12.) 

During  the  eighteen  months  which  followed  (65- 
64),  Cicero  having  declined  to  accept  a  province, 
kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  one  great  object 
and  employed  himself  unceasingly  in  watching 
every  event  which  could  in  any  way  bear  upon 
the  consular  elections.  It  appears  from  his  letters, 
which  now  begin  to  open  their  treasures  to  us, 
that  he  had  six  competitors,  of  whom  the  most 
formidable  were  C.  Antonius,  a  nephew  of  the 
great  orator,  who  perished  during  the  Marian  pro- 
scription, and  the  notorious  Catiline.  The  latter 
was  threatened  with  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  it 
is  amusing  to  observe  the  lawyer-like  coolness  with 
which  Cicero  speaks  of  his  guilt  being  as  clear  as 
the  noon  day  sun,  at  the  same  time  indicating  a 
wish  to  defend  him,  should  such  a  course  be  for 
his  own  interest  and  expressing  great  pleasure  at 
the  perfidy  of  the  accuser  who  was  ready  to  betray 
the  cause,  and  the  probable  corruption  of  the 
judices,  a  majority  of  whom  it  was  believed 
might  be  bought  over.  Catiline  was,  however,  ac- 
quitted without  the  aid  of  bis  rival,  and  formed  a 
coalition  with  Antonius  receiving  strenuous  assis- 
tance from  Cnissus  and  Caesar,  both  of  whom  now 
began  to  regard  with  an  evil  eye  the  partisan  of 
Pompey,  whose  splendid  exploits  filled  them  with 
increasing  jealousy  and  alarm.  That  Cicero  viewed 
this  union  with  the  most  lively  apprehensions  is 
evident  from  the  fragments  of  his  address.  In  imja 
Candida^  in  which  he  appears  to  have  dissected  and 
exposed  the  vices  and  crimes  of  his  two  opponents 
with  the  most  merciless  severity.  But  his  fears 
proved  groundless.  His  star  was  still  in  the  ascen- 
dant ;  he  was  returned  by  all  the  centuries,  while 
his  colleague  Antonius  obtained  a  small  majority 
only  over  Catiline.  The  attention  of  the  new 
consul  immediately  after  entering  upon  office  (a.  c 
C.'J)  was  occupied  with  the  agiarian  law  of  Rullut, 
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with  regard  to  which  we  shall  Apeak  more  fully 
hereafter ;  in  quelling  the  tumults  excited  bj  the 
enactment  of  Otho ;  in  reconciling  the  descendants 
of  those  proscribed  by  Sulla  to  the  civil  disabilities 
under  which  they  laboured  ;  in  defending  C.  Rabi- 
rius,  charged  with  having  been  concerned  in  the 
death  of  Saturninus ;  in  bringing  forward  a  measure 
to  render  the  punishment  of  bribery  more  stringent ; 
in  checking  the  abuses  connected  with  the  nomi- 
nations to  a  legutio  libera  ;  and  in  remedying  va- 
rious defects  in  the  administration  of  justice.  But 
his  whole  thoughts  were  soou  absorbed  by  the 
precautions  required  to  baffle  the  treason  of  Cati- 
line. The  origin  and  progress  of  that  famous  plot, 
the  consummate  courage,  prudence,  caution,  and 
decision  manifested  throughout  by  Cicero  under 
circumstances  the  most  delicate  and  embarrassing, 
are  fully  detailed  elsewhere.  [Catiuna.]  For 
once  the  nation  did  not  prove  thankless  to  their 
benefactor.  Honours  were  showered  down  upon 
him  such  as  no  citizen  of  Rome  had  ever  enjoyed. 
Men  of  all  ranks  and  all  parties  hailed  him  as  the 
saviour  of  his  country  ;  Catulus  in  the  senate,  and 
(  a to  in  the  forum,  addressed  him  as  **  parens 
patriae,"  father  of  bis  father-land ;  thanksgivings 
in  his  name  were  voted  to  the  gods,  a  distinction 
heretofore  bestowed  only  on  those  who  had 
achieTed  a  victory  in  a  field  of  battle ;  and  all 
Italy  joined  in  testifying  enthusiastic  admiration 
and  gratitude.  But  in  addition  to  the  open  and 
instant  peril  from  which  the  consul  had  preserved 
the  commonwealth,  he  had  made  a  grand  stroke  of 
policy,  which,  had  it  been  firmly  and  honestly  fol- 
lowed out  by  those  most  deeply  interested,  might 
have  saved  the  constitution  from  dangers  more  re- 
mote but  not  less  formidable.  The  equites  or 
monied  men  had  for  half  a  century  been  rapidly 
rising  in  importance  as  a  distinct  order,  and  now 
held  the  balance  between  the  optimates  or  aristo- 
cratic faction,  the  members  of  which,  although  ex- 
clusive, selfish,  and  corrupt,  were  for  their  own 
sake*  steadfast  supporters  of  the  laws  and  ancient 
institutions,  and  felt  no  inclination  for  a  second 
Sulla,  even  had  he  been  one  of  themselves ;  and  the 
popular?!  or  democratic  faction,  which  had  degene- 
rated into  a  venal  rabble,  ever  ready  to  follow  any 
revolutionary  scheme  promoted  by  those  who  could 
stimulate  their  passions  or  buy  their  votes.  Al- 
though in  such  a  state  of  affairs  the  equites  were 
the  natural  allies  of  the  senate,  from  being  deeply 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  tranquil- 
lity, yet  unfortunately  the  long-protracted  struggle 
for  the  right  of  acting  as  judices  in  criminal  trials 
had  given  rise  to  the  most  bitter  animosity.  But 
when  all  alike  were  threatened  with  immediate 
destruction  this  hostility  was  forgotten  ;  Cicero 
persuaded  the  knights,  who  always  placed  confi- 
dence in  him  as  one  of  themselves  to  act  heartily 
with  the  senate,  and  the  senate  were  only  too  glad 
to  obtain  their  co-operation  in  such  an  emergency. 
Could  this  fair  fellowship  have  been  maintained,  it 
must  have  produced  the  happiest  consequences; 
but  the  kindly  feelings  passed  away  with  the  crisis 
which  called  them  forth  ;  a  dispute  soon  after  arose 
with  the  farmers  of  the  Asiatic  revenues,  who  de- 
sired to  be  relieved  from  a  disadvantageous  con- 
tract; neither  side  Bhewed  any  spirit  of  fair  mutual 
concession  ;  the  whole  body  of  the  equites  making 
common  cause  with  their  breth  becsune  violent 
and  unreasonable ;  the  senate  remained  obstinate, 
the  frail  b?nd  was  rudely  snapped  asunder,  and 
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Caesar,  who  had  viewed  this  alliance  with  no  small 
dissatisfaction,  contrived  to  para! vie  the  hands  af 
the  only  individual  by  whom  tbe  league  coald  have 
been  renewed. 

Meanwhile,  Cicero  could  boast  of  having  accom- 
plished on  exploit  for  which  no  precedent  could  be 
found  in  the  history  of  Rome.  Of  ignoble  birth, 
of  small  fortune,  without  family  or  connexions, 
without  military  renown,  by  the  force  of  bis  intel- 
lectual powers  alone,  he  had  struggled  upwards, 
had  been  chosen  to  fUl  in  succession  all  the  high 
offices  of  the  state,  as  soon  as  the  laws  permitted 
him  to  become  a  candidate,  without  once  sustaining 
a  repulse ;  in  tbe  garb  of  peace  be  had  gained  a 
victory  of  which  the  greatest  among  his  predecessors 
would  have  been  proad,  and  had  received  tributes 
of  applause  of  which  few  triumphant  generals  could 
boast.  His  fortune,  after  mounting  steadily  though 
swiftly,  had  now  reached  iu  culminating  point  of 
prosperity  and  glory ;  for  a  brief  space  it  remained 
stationary,  and  then  rapidly  declined  and  sank. 
The  honours  so  lavishly  heaped  upon  him,  instead 
of  invigorating  and  elevating,  weakened  and  de- 
based his  mind,  and  the  most  splendid  achievement 
of  his  life  contained  the  germ  of  his  humiliation 
and  downfal.  The  punishment  inflicted  by  order 
of  the  senate  upon  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  their 
associates,  although  perhaps  morally  justified  by 
the  emergency,  was  a  palpable  violation  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  Roman  constitution, 
which  solemnly  declared,  that  no  citizen  could  be 
put  to  death  until  sentenced  by  the  whole  body  of 
tbe  people  assembled  in  their  comitia;  and  for  this 
act  Cicero,  as  the  presiding  magistrate,  was  held 
responsible.  It  was  in  vain  to  urge,  that  the  con- 
suls had  been  armed  with  dictatorial  authority; 
for,  although  even  a  dictator  was  always  liable  to 
be  called  to  account,  there  was  in  the  present  in- 
stance no  semblance  of  an  exertion  of  such  power, 
but  the  senate,  formally  assuming  to  themselves 
judicial  functions  which  they  had  no  right  to  ex- 
ercise, formally  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of  a 
sentence  which  they  had  no  right  to  pronounce. 
The  argument,  pressed  again  and  again  by  Cicero, 
that  the  conspirators  by  their  guilt  had  forfeited 
all  their  privileges,  while  it  is  virtually  an  admis- 
sion of  the  principle  stated  above,  is  in  itself  a 
mere  flimsy  sophism,  since  it  takes  for  granted  the 
guilt  of  the  victims — the  very  fact  which  no  tribu- 
nal except  the  comitia  or  commissioners  nominated 
by  the  comitia  could  decide.  Nor  were  his  ene- 
mies, and  those  who  secretly  favoured  the  traitors, 
long  in  discovering  and  assailing  this  vulnerable 
point  On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  when,  accord- 
ing to  established  custom,  he  ascended  the  rostra 
to  give  an  account  to  the  people  of  the  events  of 
his  consulship,  Metcllus  Ceier,  one  of  the  new  tri- 
bunes, forbad  him  to  speak,  exclaiming,  that  the 
man  who  had  put  Roman  citisens  to  death  without 
granting  them  a  hearing  was  himself  unworthy  of 
being  heard.  But  this  attack  was  premature.  The 
audience  had  not  yet  forgotten  their  obligations 
and  their  recent  escape ;  so  that  when  Cicero,  in- 
stead of  simply  taking  the  common  oath  to  which 
he  was  restricted  by  the  interposition  of  the  tri- 
bune, swore  with  a  loud  voice  that  he  had  saved 
the  republic  and  the  city  from  ruin,  tbe  crowd  with 
one  voice  responded,  that  he  had  sworn  truly,  and 
escorted  him  in  a  body  to  his  house  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect  and  affection. 

Having  again  refused  to  accept  the  government 
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sf  a  province,  an  employment  for  which  he  felt  no 
Tocation,  Cicero  returned  to  the  senate  as  a  private 
individual  (a.  c  62),  and  engaged  in  several  angry 
contests  with  the  obnoxious  tribune.  Rut  after 
the  excitement  occasioned  by  these  disputes,  and 
by  the  destruction  of  Catiline  with  his  army  which 
followed  soon  after,  had  subsided,  the  eyes  of  men 
were  turned  away  for  a  while  in  another  direction, 
all  looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  arrival  of  Pom- 
pey, who  at  length  reached  Rome  in  the  autumn, 
loaded  with  the  trophies  of  his  Asiatic  campaigns. 
But,  although  every  one  was  engrossed  with  the 
hero  and  his  conquests,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost 
every  other  object,  we  must  not  pass  over  an  event 
which  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
which,  although  at  first  sight  of  small  importance, 
not  only  gave  rise  to  the  greatest  scandal  in  the 
city,  but  was  indirectly  the  source  of  misfortune 
and  bitter  suffering  to  Cicero.  While  the  wife  of 
Caesar  was  celebrating  in  the  house  of  her  hus- 
band, then  praetor  and  pontifex  maximus,  the  rites 
of  the  Bona  Dca,  from  which  male  creatures  were 
excluded  with  the  most  scrupulous  superstition,  it 
was  discovered  that  P.  Clod i us  Pulcher,  son  of 
Appius  (consul  b.  c.  79),  had  found  his  way  into 
the  mansion  disguised  in  woman's  apparel,  and, 
having  been  detected,  had  made  his  escape  by  the 
help  of  a  female  slave.  Instantly  all  Rome  was  in 
an  uproar.  The  matter  was  laid  before  the  senate, 
and  by  them  referred  to  the  members  of  the  ponti- 
fical college,  who  passed  a  resolution  that  sacrilege 
had  been  committed.  Caesar  forthwith  divorced 
his  wife.  Clodius,  although  the  most  powerful  in- 
terest was  exerted  by  his  numerous  relations  and 
connexions  to  hush  up  the  affair,  and  attempts 
were  even  made  to  stop  the  proceedings  by  vio- 
lence, was  impeached  and  brought  to  triaL  In 
defence  he  pleaded  an  alibi,  offering  to  prove  that 
he  was  at  Interamna  at  the  very  time  when  the 
crime  was  said  to  have  been  committed  ;  but  Cicero 
came  forward  as  a  witness,  and  swore  that  he  had 
met  and  spoken  to  Clodius  in  Rome  on  the  day  in 
question.  In  spite  of  this  decisive  testimony,  and 
the  evident  guilt  of  the  accused,  the  judice*,  with 
that  corruption  which  formed  one  of  the  most  fatal 
symptoms  of  the  rottenness  of  the  whole  social 
fabric,  pronounced  him  innocent  by  a  majority  of 
voices,  (a.  c  61.)  Clodius,  whose  popular  talents 
and  utter  recklessness  rendered  him  no  insignificant 
enemy,  now  vowed  deadly  vengeance  against  Cice- 
ro, whose  destruction  from  thenceforward  was  the 
chief  aim  of  his  life.  To  accomplish  this  purpose 
more  readily,  he  determined  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  tribuneship ;  but  to  effect  this  it  was  neces- 
sary in  the  first  place  that  he  should  be  adopted 
into  a  plel»eian  family  by  means  of  a  special  law. 
This,  after  protracted  opposition,  was  at  length  ac- 
complished (b.  c  60),  although  irregularly,  through 
the  interference  of  Caesar  and  Poinpcy,  and  be 
•M  elected  tribune  in  the  course  of  a  c.  59. 

While  this  underplot  was  working,  the  path  of 
Cicero  had  been  far  more  thomy  than  heretofore. 
Intoxicated  by  his  rapid  elevation,  and  dazzled  by 
the  brilliant  termination  of  his  consulship,  his  self- 
conceit  had  become  overweening,  his  vanity  uncon- 
trollable and  insatiable.  He  imagined  that  the 
authority  which  he  had  acquired  during  the  late 
perilous  conjuncture  would  be  permanently  main- 
tained after  th<*  danger  was  past,  and  that  he  would 
be  invited  to  grasp  the  helm  and  steer  single-handed 
the  vessel  of  the  state.    Rut  he  Jowly  and  pain- 


fully discovered  that,  although  addressed  with 
courtesy,  and  listened  to  with  respect,  he  was  in 
reality  powerless  when  seeking  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  such  men  as  Pompey.  Crassus,  and 
Caesar ;  and  hence  he  viewed  with  the  utmost 
alarm  the  disposition  now  manifested  by  these 
three  chiefs  to  bury  their  former  jealousies,  and  to 
make  common  cause  against  the  aristocratic  leaders, 
who,  suspicious  of  their  ulterior  projects,  were  using 
even*  art  to  baffle  nnd  outmanoeuvre  them.  Hence 
Cicero  also,  at  this  epoch  perceiving  how  fatal  such 
a  coalition  must  prove  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
earnestly  laboured  to  detach  Pompey,  with  whom 
he  kept  up  a  close  but  somewhat  cold  intimacy, 
from  Caesar ;  but  having  failed,  with  that  unstea- 
diness and  want  of  sound  principle  by  which  his 
political  life  was  from  this  time  forward  disgraced, 
began  to  testify  a  strong  inclination  to  join  the 
triumvirs,  and  in  a  letter  to  Atticus(iu  5),  b.c.59, 
actually  names  the  price  at  which  they  could  pur- 
chase his  adherence — the  seat  in  the  college  of 
augurs  just  vacant  by  the  death  of  Metellus  Celer. 
Finding  himself  unable  to  conclude  any  satisfactory 
arrangement,  like  a  spoiled  child,  he  expresses  his 
disgust  with  public  life,  and  longs  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  retire  from  the  world,  and  devote  himself 
to  study  and  philosophic  contemplation.  Rut  while 
in  the  letters  written  during  the  stormy  consulship 
of  Caesar  (b.  c.  59)  he  takes  a  most"  desponding 
view  of  the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  and  seems 
to  consider  slaver}*  as  inevitable,  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  foreseen  the  storm  impending  over 
himself  individually ;  and  when  at  length,  after 
the  election  of  Clodius  to  the  tribuneship,  he  begun 
to  entertain  serious  alarm,  he  was  quieted  by  posi- 
tive assurances  of  friendship  and  support  front 
Pompey  conveyed  in  the  strongest  terms.    One  of 
the  first  acts  of  his  enemy,  after  entering  upon 
office,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  pledge  he  waa 
said  to  have  given  to  Pompey  that  he  would  not 
use  his  power  to  the  injury  of  Cicero,  was  to  pro- 
pose a  bill  interdicting  from  fire  and  water  any 
one  who  should  be  found  to  have  put  a  Roman 
citizen  to  death  untried.    Here  Cicero  committed 
a  fatal  mistake.    Instead  of  assuming  the  bold 
front  of  conscious  innocence,  he  at  once  took  guilt 
to  himself,  and,  without  awaiting  the  progress  of 
events,  changed  his  attire,  and  assuming  the  garb 
of  one  accused,  went  round  the  forum,  soliciting 
the  compassion  of  all  whom  he  met    For  a  brief 
period  public  sympathy  was  awakened.    A  large 
number  of  the  senate  and  the  equites  appeared  also 
in  mourning,  and  the  better  portion  of  the  citizens 
seemed  resolved  to  espouse  his  cause.     But  all 
demonstrations  of  such  feelings  were  promptly  re- 
pressed by  the  new  consuls,  Pino  and  Gabinius, 
who  from  the  first  displayed  steady  hostility,  hav- 
ing been  bought  by  the  promises  of  Clodius,  who 
undertook  to  procure  for  them  what  provinces  they 
pleased.    The  nibble  were  infuriated  by  the  inces- 
sant harangues  of  their  tribune ;  nothing  was  to 
be  hoped  from  Crassus ;  the  good  offices  of  Caesar 
had  been  already  rejected ;  and  Pompey,  the  last 
and  only  safeguard,  contrary  to  all  expectations, 
and  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  engagements, 
kept  aloof,  and  from  real  or  pretended  fear  of  some 
outbreak  refused  to  interpose.    Upon  this  Cicero, 
giving  way  to  despair,  resolved  to  yield  to  the 
storm,  and  quitting  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
(b.  c  58),  reached  Brundisium  about  the  middle  - 
of  the  month.    From  thence  he  crossed  over  to 
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Greece,  and  taking  up  hit  residence  at  Thessalonica, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Plancius, 
quaestor  of  Macedonia,  remained  at  that  place 
until  the  end  of  November,  when  he  removed  to 
Dyrrachiuin.  His  correspondence  during  the  whole 
of  this  period  presents  the  melancholy  picture  of  a 
mind  crushed  and  paralyzed  by  a  Midden  reverse 
of  fortune.  Never  did  divine  philosophy  fad  more 
signally  iu  procuring  comfort  or  consolation  to  her 
votary.  The  letters  addressed  to  Tercntia,  to 
Atticus,  and  others,  are  filled  with  unmanly  wail- 
ing, groans,  sobs,  and  tears.  He  evinces  all  the 
desire  but  wants  the  physical  courage  necessary 
to  become  a  suicide.  Even  when  brighter  pros- 
pect* begin  to  dawn,  when  his  friends  were  strain- 
ing every  nerve  in  his  behalf,  wc  tind  them  receiv- 
ing no  judicious  counsel  from  the  object  of  their 
solicitude,  nought  save  renewed  complaints,  cap- 
tious and  querulous  repining*.  For  a  time  indeed 
his  prospects  were  sufficiently  gloomy.  Clodius 
felt  no  compassion  for  his  fallen  foe.  The  instant 
that  the  departure  of  Cicero  became  known,  a  law 
was  presented  to  and  accepted  by  the  tribes,  for- 
mally pronouncing  the  banishment  of  the  fugitive, 
forbidding  any  one  to  entertain  or  harbour  him, 
and  denouncing  as  a  public  enemy  whosoever  should 
take  any  steps  towards  procuring  his  recall.  His 
magnificent  mansion  on  the  Palatine,  and  hit  ela- 
borately decorated  villas  at  Tusculum  and  Forniiae 
were  at  the  same  time  given  over  to  plunder  and 
destruction.  But  the  extravagant  and  outrageous 
violence  of  these  measures  tended  quickly  to  pro- 
duce a  strong  reaction.  As  early  as  the  beginning 
of  June,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  Clodius,  a  move- 
ment was  nude  in  the  senate  for  the  restoration  of 
the  exile  ;  and,  although  this  and  other  subsequent 
efforts  in  the  same  year  were  frustrated  by  the  un- 
friendly tribunes,  still  the  party  of  the  good  waxed 
daily  stronger,  and  the  general  feeling  became  more 
decided.  The  new  consuls  (a  c.  57)  and  the  whole 
of  the  new  college  of  tribunes,  led  on  by  Milo, 
took  up  the  cause  ;  but  great  delay  was  occasioned 
by  formidable  riots  attended  with  fearful  loss  of 
life,  until  at  length  the  senate,  with  the  full  appro- 
bation of  Pompey,  who,  to  give  greater  weight  to 
his  words,  read  a  speech  which  he  had  prepared 
and  written  out  for  the  occasion,  determined  to  in- 
vite the  voters  from  the  different  part*  of  Italy  to 
repair  to  Rome  and  assist  in  earn  ing  a  law  for  the 
recall  of  him  who  had  saved  his  country  from  ruin, 
passing  at  the  same  time  the  strongest  resolutions 
against  those  who  should  venture  under  any  pre- 
text to  interrupt  or  embarrass  the  holding  of  the 
assembly.  Accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  August,  the 
bill  was  submitted  to  the  comitia  centuriata,  and 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  On  the 
same  day  Cicero  quitted  Dyrrachiuin,  and  crossed 
over  to  Hnindisium,  where  he  was  met  by  his 
wife  and  daughter.  Travelling  slowly,  he  received 
deputations  and  congratulatory  addresses  from  all 
the  towns  on  the  line  of  the  Appian  way,  and  hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  city  on  the  4th  of  September,  a 
vast  multitude  poured  forth  to  meet  and  escort  him, 
forming  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession  as  he  entered 
the  gates,  while  the  crowd  collected  in  groups  on 
the  steps  of  the  temples  rent  the  air  with  acclama- 
tions when  he  passed  through  the  forum  and  as- 
cended the  capitol,  there  to  render  homage  and 
thanks  to  Jupiter  Maximu*. 

Nothing  at  first  sight  can  appear  more  stmnge 
and  inexplicable  than  the  abrupt  downfal  of  Cicero, 
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when  suddenly  hurled  from  a  commanding  emi- 
nence he  found  himself  a  helpless  and  almost  friend- 
less outcast ;  and  again,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
boundless  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  greeted  on 
his  return  by  the  selfsame  populace  who  had  exult- 
ed so  furiously  in  his  disgrace.  A  little  considera. 
tion  will  enable  us,  however,  to  fathom  the  mys- 
tery. From  the  moment  that  Cicero  laid  down 
his  consulship  he  began  to  lose  ground  with  all 
parties.  The  senate  were  disgusted  by  the  arrogant 
assumption  of  superiority  in  an  upstart  stranger ; 
the  equites  were  displeased  because  he  would  not 
cordially  assent  to  their  most  unreasonable  and 
unjust  demands ;  the  people,  whom  he  had  never 
attempted  to  hatter  or  cajole,  were  by  degrees 
lashed  into  fury  against  one  who  was  unceasingly 
held  up  before  their  eyes  as  the  violator  of  their 
most  sacred  privileges.  Moreover,  the  triumvirs, 
who  were  the  active  though  secret  movers  in  the 
whole  affair,  considered  it  essential  to  their  designs 
that  he  should  be  humbled  and  taught  the  risk  and 
folly  of  playing  an  independent  part,  of  seeking  to 
mediate  between  the  conflicting  factions  and  thus 
in  hit  own  person  regulating  and  controlling  all. 
They  therefore  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the 
energetic  malignity  of  Clodius,  each  dealing  with 
their  common  victim  in  a  manner  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  individual.  Caesar,  who  at  all  times, 
even  under  the  greatest  provocation,  entertained  a 
warm  regard  and  even  respect  f :~  Cicero,  with  his 
natural  goodness  of  heart  endeavoured  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  scene  of  danger,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  lay  him  under  personal  obligations ;  with  tikis 
intent  he  pressed  him  to  become  one  of  his  legates: 
this  being  declined,  he  then  urged  him  to  accept 
the  post  of  commissioner  for  dividing  the  public 
lands  in  Campania ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  found 
all  his  proposals  steadfastly  rejected  that  he  con- 
sented to  leave  him  to  his  fate.  Crassus  gave  him 
up  at  once,  without  compunction  or  regret  :  they 
had  never  been  cordial  friends,  had  repeatedly 
quarrelled  openly,  and  their  reconciliations  had 
been  utterly  hollow.  The  conduct  of  Pompey,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  was  a  tissue  of  selfish, 
cautious,  calculating,  cold-blooded  dissimulation;  iu 
spite  of  the  affection  and  unwavering  confidence 
ever  exhibited  towards  him  by  Cicero,  in  spite  of 
the  most  unequivocal  assurances  both  in  public  and 
private  of  protection  and  assistance,  he  quietly  de- 
serted him,  without  a  pang,  in  the  moment  of  great- 
est need,  because  it  suited  bis  own  plans  and  hi* 
own  convenience.  But  soon  after  the  departure  of 
Cicero  matters  assumed  a  very  different  aspect; 
his  value  began  once  more  to  be  felt  and  hit  ab- 
sence to  be  deplored.  The  senate  could  ill  afford 
to  Iobc  the  most  able  champion  of  the  aristocracy, 
who  possessed  the  greater  weight  from  not  properly 
belonging  to  the  order;  the  knights  were  touched 
with  remorse  on  account  of  their  ingratitude  to- 
wards one  whom  they  identified  with  themselves, 
who  had  often  served  them  well,  and  might  again 
be  often  useful ;  the  populace,  when  the  first  fer- 
vour of  angry  passion  had  passed  away,  began  to 
long  for  that  oratory  to  which  they  had  been  wont 
to  listen  with  such  delight,  and  to  remember  the 
debt  they  owed  to  him  who  had  saved  their  tem- 
ples, dwellings,  and  property  from  destruction ; 
while  the  triumviri,  trusting  that  the  high  tone  of 
their  adversary  would  be  brought  low  by  this  se- 
vere lesson,  and  that  he  would  henceforth  be  pas- 
sive, if  not  a  subservient  tool,  were  eager  to  ch<rk 
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Mid  Clodius,  who  wai  now  no  longer  dis- 

poned to  be  a  men*  instrument  in  their  hands,  but, 
breaking  loose  from  all  restraint,  had  already  given 
symptoms  of  open  rebellion.  Their  original  pur- 
pone  was  fully  accomplished.  Although  the  return 
of  Cicero  was  glorious,  so  glorious  that  he  and 
others  may  for  a  moment  have  dreamed  that  he 
was  once  more  all  that  he  had  ever  been,  yet  he 
himself  and  those  around  him  soon  became  scusible 
that  his  position  was  entirely  changed,  that  his 
spirit  was  broken,  and  his  self-respect  destroyed. 
After  a  few  feeble  ineffectual  struggles,  he  was 
forced  quietly  to  yield  to  a  power  which  he  no 
longer  dared  to  resist,  and  was  unable  to  modify  or 
guide.  Nor  were  his  masters  content  with  simple 
ace  in  their  transactions;  they  demanded 
demonstrations  on  their  behalf.  To  this 
he  was  weak  enough  to  submit,  con- 
senting to  praise  in  his  writings  those  proceedings 
which  he  had  once  openly  and  loudly  condemned 
(ail  AH.  iv.  5),  uttering  sentiments  in  public  to- 
tally inconsistent  with  his  principles  (ad  Ait.  iv.  b), 
professing  friendship  for  those  whonf  he  hated  and 
despised  (ad  Fam.  i.  9),  and  defending  in  the  se- 
nate and  at  the  bar  men  who  had  not  only  distin- 
guished themselves  as  his  bitter  foes,  but  on  whom 
he  had  previously  lavished  every  term  of  abuse 
which  an  imagination  fertile  in  invective  could  sug- 
gest. (Ad  Fam.  vii.  1,  v.  8.) 

Such  was  the  course  of  his  life  for  five  years 
(a.  c  57-52),  a  period  during  the  whole  of  which 
he  kept  up  warm  social  intercourse  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  triumvirate,  especially  Pompey,  who 
remained  constantly  at  Rome,  and  received  all  out- 
ward marks  of  high  consideration.  A  large  por- 
tion of  bis  time  was  occupied  by  the  business  of 
pleading;  but  being  latterly  in  a  great  measure 
released  from  all  concern  or  anxiety  regarding  pub- 
lic affairs,  he  lived  much  in  the  country,  and  found 
leisure  to  compose  his  two  great  political  works, 
the  De  RepuUica  and  the  IM  LeyU/tt*. 

After  the  death  of  Crassus  (n.  c.  53)  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  college  of  augurs,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  &c.  52,  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  presence  might  have  been  of  importance 
in  preventing  an  open  rupture  between  Pompey 
and  Caesar,  he  was  withdrawn  altogether  from 
Italy,  and  a  new  field  opened  up  for  the  exercise 
of  his  talents,  an  office  having  been  thrust  upon 
him  which  he  bad  hitherto  earnestly  avoided.  In 
order  to  put  a  stop  in  some  degree  to  the  bribery, 
intrigues,  and  corruption  of  every  description,  for 
which  the  Roman  magistrates  had  become  so  noto- 
rious in  their  anxiety  to  procure  some  wealthy 
government,  a  law  was  enacted  during  the  third 
consulship  of  Pompey  (b.  c  52)  ordaining,  that  no 
consul  or  praetor  should  be  permitted  to  hold  a 
province  until  five  years  should  have  elapsed  from 
the  expiration  of  his  office,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time governors  should  be  selected  by  lot  from  those 
persons  of  consular  and  praetorian  rank  who  had 
never  held  any  foreign  command.  To  this  number 
Cicero  belonged  :  his  name  was  thrown  into  the 
urn,  and  fortune  assigned  to  him  Cilicia,  to  which 
were  annexed  Pisidia,  Pamphylia,  some  districts 
(of  Cappadocia)  to  the  north  of  mount  Taurus,  and 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  His  feelings  and  conduct  on 
this  occasion  present  a  most  striking  contrast  to 
those  exhibited  by  his  countrymen  under  like  cir- 
Never  was  an  honourable  and  lucra- 
L-es  willing  to 
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accept  it.  His  appetite  for  praise  seems  to  have 
become  more  craving  just  in  proportion  as  his  real 
merits  had  become  less  and  the  dignity  of  his  posi- 
tion lowered  ;  but  Rome  wns  the  only  theatre  on 
which  he  desired  to  perform  a  part.  From  the 
moment  that  he  quitted  the  metropolis,  his  letters 
are  filled  with  expressions  of  regret  for  what  he 
had  left  behind,  and  of  disgust  with  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  he  wns  engaged ;  every  friend  and 
acquaintance  is  solicited  and  importuned  in  turn  to 
use  every  exertion  to  prevent  the  period  of  his  ab- 
sence from  being  extended  beyond  the  regular  and 
ordinary  space  of  a  single  year.  It  must  l«  con- 
fessed that,  in  addition  to  the  vexatious  interrup- 
tion of  all  his  pursuits  and  pleasures,  the  condition 
of  the  East  was  by  no  means  encouraging  to  a  man 
of  peace.  The  Parthians,  emboldened  by  their 
signal  triumph  over  Crassus,  had  invaded  Syria, 
their  cavalry  was  scouring  the  country  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Antioch,  and  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  they  intended  to  force  the  passes  of 
mount  Amnnus,  and  to  burst  into  Asia  through  Cili- 
cia, which  was  defended  by  two  weak  legions  only, 
a  force  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Happily,  the  apprehensions  thus  excited  were  not 
realised  :  the  Parthians  received  a  check  from 
Cassius  which  compelled  them  in  the  mean  time  to 
retire  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  Cicero  was  left 
at  liberty  to  make  the  circuit  of  his  province,  and 
to  follow  out  that  system  of  impartiality,  modera- 
tion, and  self-control  which  he  was  resolved  should 
regulate  not  only  his  own  conduct  but  that  of  every 
member  of  his  retinue.  And  nobly  did  he  redeem 
the  pledge  which  he  had  voluntarily  given  to  his 
friend  Atticus  on  this  head — strictly  did  he  realise 
in  practice  the  precepts  which  he  had  so  well  laid 
down  in  former  years  for  the  guidance  of  his  bro- 
ther. Nothing  could  be  more  pure  and  upright 
than  his  administration  in  even*  department ;  and 
his  staff,  who  at  first  murmured  loudly  at  n  style 
of  procedure  which  most  grievously  curtailed  their 
emoluments,  were  at  length  shamed  into  silence. 
The  astonished  Greeks,  finding  themselves  listened 
to  with  kindness,  and  justice  dispensed  with  an 
even  hand,  breathed  nothing  but  love  and  grati- 
tude, while  the  confidence  thus  inspired  enabled 
Cicero  to  keep  the  publicans  in  good-humour  by 
settling  to  their  satisfaction  many  complicated  dis- 
putes, and  redressing  many  grievances  which  had 
sprung  out  of  the  wretched  and  oppressive  arrange- 
ments for  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  fame  thus  acquired  in  cultivating  the 
arts  of  pence,  Cicero  began  to  thirst  after  military 
renown,  and,  turning  to  account  the  preparations 
made  against  the  Parthians,  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  lawless  robber  tribes  who,  dwell- 
ing among  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Syrian 
frontier,  were  wont  to  descend  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  and  plunder  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts. The  operations,  which  were  carried  on 
chiefly  by  his  brother  Quintus,  who  was  an  expe- 
rienced soldier  and  one  of  his  legati,  were  attended 
with  complete  success.  The  barbarians,  taken  bv 
surprise,  could  neither  escape  nor  offer  any  effectual 
resistance ;  various  clans  were  forced  to  submit ; 
many  villages  of  the  mere  obstinate  were  destroyed; 
Pindenissus  a  strong  hill  fort  of  the  Eleutherocilicea, 
was  stormed  on  the  Saturnalia  (a  c.  51),  after  a 
protracted  siege ;  many  prisoners  and  much  plun- 
der were  secured ;  the  general  was  saluted  as  irn- 
perator  by  his  troops ;  a  despatch  was 
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to  the  senate,  in  which  these  achievement*  wore 
detailed  with  great  pomp ;  every  engine  was  set  to 
work  to  procure  a  nattering  decree  and  supplica- 
tions in  honour  of  the  victory;  and  Cicero  had  now 
the  weakness  to  set  his  whole  heart  upon  a  triumph 
. — a  vision  which  he  long  cherished  with  a  degree 
of  childish  obstinacy  which  must  have  exposed 
him  to  the  mingled  pity  and  derision  of  all  who 
were  spectators  of  his  folly.  The  following  spring 
( a.  c.  50)  he  again  made  a  progress  through  the 
different  towns  of  his  province,  and  as  soon  as  the 
year  of  his  command  was  concluded,  having  re- 
ceived no  orders  to  the  contrary,  delegated  his  au- 
thority to  his  quaestor,  C.  Caelius,  and  quitted 
Ixiodicea  on  the  30th  of  July  (b.  c.  50),  having 
arrived  in  that  city  on  the  3 1st  of  the  same  month 
in  the  preceding  year.  Returning  homewards  by 
Kphcsus  and  Athens,  he  reached  Drundisium  in 
the  last  week  of  November,  and  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  on  the  fourth  of  January 
(b.  c.  49),  at  the  very  moment  when  the  civil 
strife,  which  had  been  smouldering  so  long,  burst 
forth  into  a  blaze  of  war,  but  did  not  enter  the 
city  because  he  still  cherished  sanguine  hopes  of 
being  allowed  a  triumph. 

From  the  middle  of  December  (a  c.  50)  to  the 
end  of  June  (b.  c  49)  he  wrote  almost  daily  to 
Atticus.  The  letters  which  form  this  series  ex  hibit 
a  most  painful  and  humiliating  spectacle  of  doubt, 
vacillation,  and  timidity,  together  with  the  utter 
absence  of  all  singleness  of  purpose,  and  an  utter 
want  of  firmness  either  moral  or  physical.  At 
first,  although  from  habit,  prejudice,  and  conviction 
disposed  to  follow  Pompey,  he  seriously  debated 
whether  he  would  not  be  justified  in  submitting 
quietly  to  Caesar,  but  soon  afterwards  accepted 
from  the  former  the  post  of  inspector  of  the  Cam- 
panian  coast,  and  the  task  of  preparing  for  its  de- 
fence, duties  which  be  soon  abandoned  in  disgust. 
Having  quitted  the  vicinity  of  Rome  on  the  1 7th 
of  January,  he  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the 
two  following  months  at  Formiae  in  a  state  of 
miserable  restlessness  nnd  hesitation  ;  murmuring  at 
the  inactivity  of  the  consuls ;  railing  at  the  policy 
of  Pompey,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  a  tissue  of 
blunders ;  oscillating  first  to  one  side  and  then  to 
the  other,  according  to  the  passing  rumours  of  the 
hour;  and  keeping  up  an  active  correspondence  all 
the  while  with  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  to  au 
extent  which  caused  the  circulation  of  reports  little 
favourable  to  his  honour.  Nor  were  the  suspicions 
thus  excited  altogether  without  foundation,  for  it 
is  perfectly  evident  that  he  more  than  once  was  on 
the  point  of  becoming  a  deserter,  and  in  one  epistle 
(<ul  Att.  viii.  1)  he  explicitly  confesses,  that  he  had 
embarked  in  the  aristocratical  cause  sorely  against 
his  will,  and  that  he  would  at  once  join  the  crowd 
who  were  flocking  back  to  Rome,  were  it  not  for 
the  incumbrance  of  his  lictors,  thus  clinging  to  the 
last  with  pitiable  tenacity  to  the  faint  and  lading 
prospect  of  a  military  pageant,  which  must  in  his 
case  have  been  a  mockery.  His  distress  was  if 
possible  augmented  when  Pompey,  accompanied 
by  a  large  number  of  senators,  abandoned  Italy; 
for  now  arose  the  question  fraught  with  perplexity, 
whether  be  could  or  ought  to  stay  behind,  or  was 
bound  to  join  his  friends ;  and  this  is  debated  over 
and  over  again  in  a  thousand  different  shapes,  his  in- 
tellect being  all  the  while  obscured  by  irresolution 
and  fear.  Those  tortures  wore  raised  to  a  climax  by 
a  personal  inter*  iew  with  Caesar,  who  uiged  him  to 
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return  to  Rome  and  act  as  a  mediator,  a  proposal 
to  which  Cicero,  who  appears,  if  wc  can  trust  bis 
own  account,  to  have  comported  himself  for  the 
moment  with  considerable  boldness  and  dignity, 
refused  to  accede,  unless  he  were  permitted  to  use 
his  own  discretion  and  enjoy  full  freedom  of  speech 
— a  stipulation  which  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
conference.  At  last,  after  many  lingering  delays 
and  often  renewed  procrastination,  influenced  not 
so  much  by  any  overpowering  sense  of  rectitude  or 
consistency  as  by  his  sensitiveness  to  public  opi- 
nion, to  the  **  sermo  hominum "  whose  censure  tie 
dreaded  far  more  than  the  reproaches  of  his  own 
conscience,  and  impressed  also  with  a  strong  belief 
that  Caesar  must  be  overwhelmed  by  the  enemies 
who  were  dosing  around  him,  he  finally  decided 
to  pass  over  to  Greece,  and  embarked  at  Brundi- 
sium  on  the  7th  of  June  (b.  c.  49).  For  the  space 
of  nearly  a  year  we  know  little  of  his  movements; 
one  or  two  notes  only  have  been  preserved,  which, 
combined  with  an  anecdote  given  by  Macrobius 
(Sui.  ii.  3),  prove  that,  during  his  residence  in  the 
camp  of  Pompey  he  was  in  bad  health,  low  spirits, 
embarrassed  by  pecuniary  difficulties,  in  the  habit 
of  inveighing  against  everything  he  heard  and  saw 
around  nira,  nnd  of  giving  way  to  the  deepest  des- 
pondency. After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (August 
9,  B.  c.  48),  at  which  he  was  not  present,  Cato, 
who  had  a  fleet  and  a  strong  body  of  troops  at 
Dyrrachium,  offered  them  to  Cicero  as  the  person 
best  entitled  by  his  rank  to  assume  the  command ; 
and  upon  his  refusing  to  have  any  further  concern 
with  warlike  operations,  young  Pompey  and  some 
others  of  the  nobility  drew  their  swords,  and,  de- 
nouncing him  as  a  traitor,  were  with  difficulty 
restrained  from  slnying  him  on  the  spot.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  whether  this  narrative,  which 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  is  altogether 
correct ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Cicero  regarded  the 
victory  of  Caesar  as  absolutely  conclusive,  and  felt 
persuaded  that  farther  resistance  was  hopeless. 
While,  therefore,  some  of  his  companions  in  anus 
retired  to  Achaia,  there  to  watch  the  progress  of 
events,  and  others  passed  over  to  Africa  and  Spain 
determined  to  renew  the  struggle,  Cicero  chose 
rather  to  throw  himself  at  once  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  conqueror,  and,  retracing  his  steps,  landed  at 
Brundisium  about  the  end  of  November.  Here 
he  narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  death  by  the 
legions  which  arrived  from  Pharsalia  under  the 
orders  of  M.  Antonius,  who,  although  disposed  to 
treat  the  fugitive  with  kindness,  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  allow  him  to 
continue  in  Italy,  having  received  positive  instruc- 
tions to  exclude  all  the  retainers  of  Pompey  except 
such  as  had  received  special  permission  to  return. 
At  Brundisium  Cicero  remained  for  ten  months 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  conqueror  could  be  known, 
who  was  busily  engaged  with  the  wars  which 
sprung  up  in  Egypt,  Pont  us,  and  Africa,  During 
the  whole  of  this  time  his  mind  was  in  a  most 
agitated  and  unhappy  condition.  He  was  con- 
stantly tormented  with  unavailing  remorse  on  ac- 
count of  the  folly  of  his  past  conduct  in  having 
identified  himself  with  the  Pompeians  when  he 
might  have  remained  unmolested  at  home ;  he  was 
filled  with  apprehensions  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  might  be  treated  by  Caesar,  whom  he  had  so 
often  offended  and  so  lately  deceived  ;  he  moreover 
was  visited  by  secret  shame  and  compunction  for 
having  at  once  given  np  his  associates  upon  the 
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first  turn  of  fortune;  above  all,  be  was  haunted 
by  the  foreboding  that  they  might  after  all  prove 
victorious,  in  which  event  his  fate  would  have  been 
desperate ;  and  the  cup  of  bitterness  was  filled  by 
the  unnatural  treachery  of  his  brother  and  nephew, 
who  were  seeking  to  recommend  themselves  to 
those  in  power  by  casting  the  foulest  calumnies 
and  vilest  aspersions  upon  their  relative,  whom 
they  represented  as  having  seduced  them  from  their 
duty.  This  load  of  misery  was,  however,  light- 
ened by  a  letter  received  on  the  12th  of  August 
(a  c  47)  from  Caesar,  in  which  he  promised  to 
forget  the  past,  and  be  the  same  as  he  had  ever 
been — a  promise  which  he  amply  redeemed,  for  on 
his  arrival  in  Italy  in  September,  he  greeted  Cicero 
with  frank  cordiality,  and  treated  him  ever  after 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  kindness. 

Cicero  was  now  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own 
pursuits  without  interruption,  and,  accordingly, 
until  the  death  of  Caesar,  devoted  himself  with 
exclusive  assiduity  to  literary  labours,  finding  con- 
solation in  study,  but  not  contentment,  for  public 
display  and  popular  applause  had  long  been  almost 
necessary  to  his  existence ;  and  now  that  the  se- 
nate, the  forum,  and  the  courts  of  law  were  silent, 
or,  at  all  events,  no  longer  presented  an  arena  for 
free  and  open  discussion,  the  calm  delights  of  spe- 
culative research,  for  which  he  was  wont  to  sigh 
amid  the  din  and  hurry  of  incessant  business, 
seemed  monotonous  and  dull.  Posterity,  however, 
has  good  cause  to  rejoice  that  he  was  driven  to 
seek  this  relief  from  distracting  recollections ;  for, 
during  the  years  a  c.  4b',  45,  and  44,  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  most  important  works  on  rhetoric 
and  philosophy,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
political  treatises  named  above,  were  arranged  and 
published.  In  addition  to  the  pain  produced 
by  wounded  vanity,  mixed  with  more  honourable 
sorrow  arising  from  the  degradation  of  his  coun- 
try, he  was  harassed  by  a  succession  of  domestic 
annoyances  and  griefs.  Towards  the  close  of 
B.  c.  46,  in  consequence,  it  would  appear,  of  some 
disputes  connected  with  pecuniary  transactions,  he 
divorced  his  wife  Terentia,  to  whom  he  had  been 
united  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  soon  after 
married  a  young  and  wealthy  maiden,  Publilia,  his 
ward,  but,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  found 
little  comfort  in  this  new  alliance,  which  was  spee- 
dily dissolved.  But  his  great  and  overpowering 
affliction  was  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter, 
Tullia  (early  in  a  c.  45),  towards  whom  he  che- 
rished the  fondest  attachment.  Now,  as  formerly, 
philosophy  afforded  no  support  in  the  hour  of  trial; 
grief  for  a  time  seems  to  have  been  so  violent  as 
almost  to  affect  his  intellects,  and  it  was  long  be- 
fore he  recovered  sufficient  tranquillity  to  derive 
any  enjoyment  from  society  or  engage  with  xest  in 
his  ordinary  occupations.  He  withdrew  to  the 
small  wooded  island  of  Astura,  on  the  coast  near 
Antium,  where,  hiding  himself  in  the  thickest 
groves,  he  could  give  way  to  melancholy  though t* 
without  restraint ;  gradually  he  so  far  recovered  as 
to  be  able  to  draw  up  a  treatise  on  Consolation,  in 
imitation  of  a  piece  by  Crantor  on  the  same  topic, 
and  found  relief  in  devising  a  variety  of  plans  for 
a  monument  in  honour  of  the  deceased. 

The  tumults  excited  by  Antony  after  the  mur- 
der of  Caesar  (a  u.  44)  having  compelled  the  lead- 
ing conspirators  to  disperse  in  different  directions, 
Cicero,  feeling  that  his  own  position  was  not  free 
from  danger,  vet  out  upon  a  journey  to  Greece 


with  the  intention  of  being  absent  until  the  new 
consuls  should  have  entered  upon  office,  from  whose 
vigour  and  patriotism   he  anticipated  a  happy 
change.    While  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhcgium 
(August  2,  a  c  44),  whither  he  had  been  driven 
from  the  Sicilian  coast  by  a  contrary  wind,  he  was 
persuaded  to  return  in  consequence  of  intelligence 
that  matters  were  likely  to  be  arranged  amicably 
between  Antony  and  the  senate.    How  bitterly 
this  anticipation  was  disappointed  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  tone  and  contents  of  the  first  two 
Philippics ;  but  the  jealousy  which  had  sprung  up 
in  Antony  towards  Octavianus  soon  induced  the 
former  to  qnit  the  city,  while  the  latter,  commen- 
cing that  career  of  dissimulation  which  he  main- 
tained throughout  a  long  and  most  prosperous  life, 
affected  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  senate, 
and  especially  to  the  person  of  their  leader,  who 
was  completely  duped  by  these  professions.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  year  a  c.  43  until  the  end  of 
April,  Cicero  wa*  in  the  height  of  his  glory  ; 
within  this  space  the  last  twelve  Philippics  were  all 
delivered  and  listened  to  with  rapturous  applause  ; 
his  activity  was  unceasing,  at  one  moment  en- 
couraging the  senate,  at  another  stimulating  the 
people,  he  hurried  from  place  to  place  the  admired 
of  all,  the  very  hero  of  the  scene ;  and  when  at 
length  he  announced  the  result  of  the  battles  under 
the  walls  of  Mutina,  he  was  escorted  by  crowds  to 
the  Capitol,  thence  to  the  Rostra,  and  thence  to 
his  own  house,  with  enthusiasm  not  less  eager  than 
was  displayed  when  he  had  detected  and  crushed 
the  associates  of  Catiline.  But  when  the  fatal  news 
arrived  of  the  union  of  Lepidus  with  Antony  (29th 
May),  quickly  followed  by  the  defection  of  Octa- 
vianus, and  when  the  latter,  marching  upon  Rome 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  compelled  the  enmitia 
to  elect  him  consul  at  the  age  of  19,  it  was  but  too 
evident  that  all  was  lost.   The  league  between  the 
three  usurpers  was  finally  concluded  on  the  27th 
of  November,  and  the  lists  of  the  proscribed  finally 
arranged,  among  whom  Cicero  and  sixteen  others 
were  marked  for  immediate  destruction,  and  agent* 
forthwith  despatched  to  perpetrate  the  murders 
before  the  victims  should  take  alarm.  Although 
much  care  had  been  taken  to  conceal  these  pro- 
ceedings, Cicero  was  warned  of  his  danger  while 
at  his  Tusculan  villa,  instantly  m?1  forth  for  the 
coast  with  the  purpose  of  escaping  by  sea,  and 
actually  embarked  at  Antium,  but  was  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  to  Circeii,  from  whence  he  coasted 
along  to  Formiac,  where  he  landed  at  his  villa, 
diseased  in  body  and  sick  at  heart,  resolving  no 
longer  to  fly  from  his  fate.    The  soldiers  sent  in 
quest  of  him  were  now  known  to  be  close  at  hand, 
upon  which  his  attendants  forced  him  to  enter  a 
litter,  and  hurried  him  through  the  woods  towards 
the  shore,  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  house.  Aa 
they  were  pressing  onwards,  they  were  overtaken 
by  their  pursuers,  and  were  preparing  to  defend 
their  master  with  their  lives,  but  Cicero  command- 
ed them  to  desist,  and  stretching  forward  called 
upon  his  executioners  to  strike.    They  instantly 
cut  off  his  head  and  hands  which  were  conveyed 
to  Rome,  and,  by  the  orders  of  Antony,  nailed  to 
the  Rostra, 

A  glance  at  the  various  events  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  above  narrative  will  sufficiently  de- 
monstrate, that  Cicero  was  totally  destitute  of  the 
qualifications  which  alone  could  hnve  fitted  him  to 
sustain  the  character  of  a  grcnt  independent  states- 
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man  amidst  those  scenes  of  turbulence  and  revolu- 
tionary violence  in  which  his  lot  was  cast  So 
long  as  he  was  contented  in  his  struggle  upwards 
to  play  a  subordinate  part,  his  progress  was  marked 
by  extraordinary,  well-merited,  and  most  honour- 
able success.  But  when  he  attempted  to  secure  the 
highest  place,  he  was  rudely  thrust  down  by 
bolder,  more  adventurous,  and  more  commanding 
spirits ;  when  he  sought  to  act  as  a  mediator,  he 
became  the  tool  of  each  of  the  rivals  in  turn ;  and 
when,  after  much  and  protracted  hesitation,  he  had 
finally  espoused  the  interests  of  one,  he  threw  an 
air  of  gloom  and  distrust  over  the  cause  by  timid 
despondency  and  too  evident  repentance.  His 
want  of  firmness  in  the  hour  of  trial  amounted  to 
cowardice;  his  numerous  and  glaring  inconsistencies 
destroyed  all  confidence  in  his  discretion  and  judg- 
ment ;  his  irresolution  not  unfrequently  assumed 
the  aspect  of  awkward  duplicity,  and  his  restless 
craving  vanity  exposed  him  constantly  to  the  snares 
of  insidious  flattery,  while  it  covered  him  with 
ridicule  and  contempt  Even  his  boasted  patriotism 
was  of  a  very  doubtful,  we  might  say  of  a  spurious 
stamp,  for  his  love  of  country  was  so  mixed  up  with 
petty  feelings  of  personal  importance,  and  his 
hatred  of  tyranny  so  inseparably  connected  in  his 
mind  with  his  own  loss  of  power  and  consideration, 
that  we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  the 
former  was  the  disinterested  impulse  of  a  noble 
heart  so  much  as  the  prompting  of  selfishness  and 
▼ain  glory,  or  that  the  latter  proceeded  from  a 
generous  devotion  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
fellow-citizens  so  much  as  from  the  bitter  con- 
sciousness of  being  individually  depressed  and 
overshadowed  by  the  superior  weight  and  emi- 
nence of  another.  It  is  vain  to  undertake  the  de- 
fence of  his  conduct  by  ingenious  and  elaborate 
reasonings.  The  whole  case  is  placed  clearly  be- 
fore our  eyes,  and  all  the  common  sources  of  fallacy 
and  unjust  judgment  in  regard  to  public  men  are 
removed.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  weigh  and 
scrutinise  the  evidence  of  partial  or  hostile  wit- 
nesses, whose  testimony  may  be  coloured  or  per- 
verted by  the  keenness  of  party  spirit.  Cicero  is 
his  own  accuser,  and  is  convicted  by  his  own  de- 

fositions.  The  strange  confessions  contained  in 
is  correspondence  call  for  a  sentence  more  severe 
than  we  have  ventured  to  pronounce,  presenting  a 
most  marvellous,  memorable,  and  instructive  spec- 
tacle of  the  greatest  intellectual  strength  linked 
indissolubly  to  the  greatest  moral  weakness. 

Upon  his  social  and  domestic  relations  we  can 
dwell  with  unmixed  pleasure.  In  the  midst  of  al- 
most universal  profligacy  he  remained  uncontami- 
nated  ;  surrounded  by  corruption,  not  even  malice 
ever  ventured  to  impeach  his  integrity.  To  his 
dependents  he  was  indulgent  and  warm-hearted, 
to  his  friends  affectionate  and  true,  ever  ready  to 
assist  them  in  the  hour  of  need  with  counsel,  in- 
fluence, or  purse  ;  somewhat  touchy,  perhaps,  and 
loud  in  expressing  resentment  when  offended,  but 
easily  appeased,  and  free  from  all  rancour.  In  his 
intercourse  with  his  contemporaries  he  rose  com- 
pletely above  that  paltry  jealousy  by  which  literary 
men  are  so  often  disgraced,  fully  and  freely  ac- 
knowledging the  merits  of  his  most  formidable 
rivals,— Hortcnsius  and  Licinius  Calvus,  for  the 
former  of  whom  he  cherished  the  warmest  regard. 
Towards  the  members  of  his  own  family  he  uni- 
formly displayed  the  deepest  attachment  Nothing 
could*  be  more  amiable  than  the  readiness  with 
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which  he  extended  his  forgiveness  to  his  unworthy 
nephew  and  to  his  brother  Quintus,  after  they  had 
been  guilty  of  the  basest  and  most  unnatural 
treachery  and  ingratitude  ;  his  devotion  through 
life  to  his  daughter  Tullia,  and  his  despair  upon 
her  death,  have  already  called  forth  some  remarks, 
and  when  his  son,  as  he  advanced  in  yean,  did 
not  fulfil  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  his  father, 
he  was  notwithstanding  treated  with  the  utmost 
forbearance  and  liberality.  One  passage  only  in 
the  private  life  of  Cicero  is  obscured  by  a  shade  of 
doubt  The  simple  fact,  that  when  be  became 
embarrassed  by  pecuniary  difficulties  he  divorced 
the  mother  of  his  children,  to  whom  he  had  been 
united  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  soon  after 
married  a  rich  heiress,  his  own  ward,  appears  at 
first  sight  suspicious,  if  not  positively  discreditable. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  ore  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  this 
transaction.  From  a  series  of  obscure  hints  con- 
tained in  letters  to  Atticus,  we  infer  that  Terentia 
had  been  extravagant  during  the  absence  of  her 
husband  in  the  camp  of  Pompey,  and  that  she  hod 
made  some  arrangements  with  regard  to  her  will 
which  he  looked  upon  as  unfair  and  almost  dis- 
honest ;  in  addition  to  which,  we  know  from  other 
sources  that  she  was  a  woman  of  imperious  and 
unyielding  temper.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
nexion with  Publilia  could  not  have  been  contem- 
plated at  the  period  of  the  divorce,  for  we  find  that 
his  friends  were  busily  employed  for  some  time  in 


looking  out  for  a  suitable  match,  and  that  among 
others,  a  daughter  of  Pompey  was  suggested. 
Moreover,  if  the  new  alliance  had  been  dictated 
by  motives  of  n  purely  mercenary  nature,  more 
anxiety  would  have  been  manifested  to  retain  the 
advantages  which  it  procured,  while  on  the  contra- 
rary  we  find  that  it  was  dissolved  very  quickly  in 
consequence  of  the  bride  having  incautiously  tes- 
tified satisfaction  at  the  death  of  Tullia,  of  whose 
influence  she  may  have  been  jealous,  and  that 
Cicero  steadily  refused  to  listen  to  any  overtures, 
although  a  reconciliation  was  earnestly  desired  on 
the  port  of  the  ladv. 

(Our  great  authority  for  the  life  of  Cicero  is  his 
own  writings,  and  especially  his  letters  and  ora- 
tions. The  most  important  passages  will  be  found 
collected  in  Meierotto,  "Ciceronis  Vita  ex  ipsius 
scriptis  excerpta,"  Be.ro lin.  1783,  and  in  the  **  Ono- 
masticon  Tullianum,"  which  forms  an  appendix  to 
Orelli's  Cicero,  Zurich,  1826—1838.  Much  that 
is  curious  and  valuable  may  be  collected  from  the 
biographies  of  the  orator  and  his  contemporaries  by 
Plutarch,  whose  statements,  however,  must  always 
be  received  with  caution.  Something  may  be 
gleaned  from  Velleius  Putcrculus  also,  and  from  the 
books  of  Appian  and  of  Dion  Cassius  which  belong 
to  this  period.  These  and  other  ancient  testimo- 
nies have  been  diligently  arranged  in  chronological 
order  in  the  "  Historin  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis,"  by  F. 
Fnbricius.  Of  modem  works  that  of  Middletnn 
has  attained  great  celebrity,  although  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  blind  and  extravagant  panegyric  ; 
some  good  strictures  on  his  occasional  inaccuracies 
and  constant  partiality  will  be  found  in  TunstalPs 
"  Epistola  ad  Middlctonum,"  Cantab.  1741.  and  in 
Colley  Gibber's  "Character  and  Conduct  of  Cicero,*' 
London,  1747  ;  but  by  far  the  most  complete  and 
critical  examination  of  all  points  relating  to  Cicero 
and  his  times,  down  to  the  end  of  b.  c.  56,  is  con- 
tained in  the  fifth  volume  of  Drumaiin*s  - 1 
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fcbte^Ronu,"  a  work  not  yet  brought  to  a  conclu- 

II.  Writings  op  Cickro. 

The  works  of  Cicero  are  so  numerous  and  diver- 
sified, that  it  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  distinct- 
ness to  separate  them  into  classes,  and  accordingly 
they  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  five 
heads:— 1.  Philosophical  work*.  2.  Speeches.  3. 
Correspondence.  4.  Poems.  5.  Historical  and 
Miscellaneous  works.  The  last  may  appear  too 
vague  and 


E.  Theology. 


and  comprehensive,  but  nothing  of  impor- 
belonging  to  this  section  has  been  preserved. 

1.  Philosophical  Works. 

Several  of  the  topics  handled  in  this  department 
are  so  intimately  connected  and  shade  into  each 
other  by  such  tine  and  almost  imperceptible  grada- 
tions, that  the  boundaries  by  which  they  are 
separated  cannot  in  all  cases  be  sharply  defined, 
and  consequently  some  of  the  subdivisions  may 
appear  arbitrary  or  inaccurate  ;  for  practical  pur- 
poses, however,  the  following  distribution  will  be 
found  sufficiently  precise  : — 

A.  Philosophy  of  Taste  or  Rhetoric.  B.  Political 
Philosophy.  C  Philosophy  of  Morals.  D.  Specu- 
latice  Philosophy.    E.  Theology. 

In  the  table  given  below,  those  works  to  which 
an  asterisk  is  prefixed  have  descended  to  us  in  a 
very  imperfect  and  mutilated  condition,  enough, 
however,  still  remaining  to  convey  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  general  plan,  tone,  and  spirit ;  of  those 
to  which  a  double  asterisk  is  prefixed,  only  a  few 
fragments,  or  eveu  a  few  words,  survive  ;  those 
printed  in  Italics  are  totally  lost ;  those  included 
within  brackets  are  believed  to  be  spurious  : — 

Rhetoricorum  s.   Pe  Inventions 

Rhetorica  libri  II. 
De  Parti  tione  Omtoria. 
Dc  Oratore  libri  III. 
Brutus  s.  De  Claris  Oratoribua. 
A.  Philosophy  J  Orator  s.     De  Optimo  Genere 
of  Taste.      ]  dicendi. 

I  De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum. 
f  Topica. 
\  Communes  Loci. 
\  [  Rhetoricorum  ad  C.  Herennium 
libri  IV.] 

/  •  De  Republica  libri  VI. 

K  Political  :^fib4,Br'^(V,-?) 
JM7      h    \       De  Jure  Civili. 
i>h«o*op»y.  1  EpistQla  ad  CaeMrem  &  0rdi. 


C  Philosophy 
of  Morals, 


De  Officiis  libri  III. 

Dc  Virtutibus. 
Cnto  Major  s.  De 
Laelius  a    De  Amicitia. 


(2 

y  \  Laelius  a  l>e  Amid 
•  I  •  •  De  Gloria  libri  II 
f  •  •  De  Consolationc  s. 
»  minuendo. 


Dc  Luctu 


•  Acndcmicorum  libri  IV. 
De  Finibus  libri  V. 


D.  Speculative 


libri  V. 
Paradoxa  Stoicorum  sex. 

•  •  Hortensius  s.     Dc  Philoso- 
phic 

•  Timaeus  ex  Platone. 

•  »  Protagoras  ex  Platone. 


(De  Na 
De  Dh 
•  De  I 
De 
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De  Natura  Deonun  libri  III. 
ivinatione  libri  II. 
Fato. 

De  Auguriis-Augurnlia. 
The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  pliiloso- 

?hical  works  of  Cicero  was  printed  at  Rome  in 
471,  by  Sweynhcym  and  Pannartz,  2  vols,  folio, 
and  is  a  work  of  excessive  rarity.  The  first  vo- 
lume contains  Dc  Natura  Dconim,  Dc  Divinatione, 
De  Officiis,  Paradoxa,  Laelius,  Cato  Major,  Versus 
duodecim  Sapientium ;  the  second  volume,  Quacs- 
tiones  Tusculanae,  De  Finibus,  De  Fato,  Q.  Cicero 
de  Petitione  Consulatus,  Fragments  of  the  Horten- 
sius, Timaeus,  Academicac  Quaestiones,  De  Legibu*. 

We  have  belonging  to  the  same  period,  De 
Officiis,  De  Amicitia,  De  Senectute,  Smmium 
Seipionis,  Paradoxa,  Tusculanae  Quaestiones,  in 
2  vols,  folio,  without  place  or  date,  but  known  to 
have  been  published  at  Paris  about  1471,  by  Geriug, 
Crantz,  and  Friburger. 

Also,  the  De  Natura  Deorum,  De  Divinatione, 
Dc  Fato,  Dc  liCgibus,  Hortensius,  (Modestu*,)  De 
Disriplina  Miliuiri,  appeared  in  1  vol.  4to.,  1471, 
at  Venice,  from  the  press  of  Vindelin  de  Spira. 

An  excellent  edition,  intended  to  embrace  the 
whole  philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  was  com- 
menced by  J.  A.  Goerenz,  and  carried  to  the  extent 
of  three  volumes,  8vo.,  which  contain  the  De  Legi- 
bua,  Academica,  De  Finibus,  Leipz.  1809 — 1813. 

Before  entering  upon  an  examination  of  Cicero's 
philosophic  writings  in  detail,  \vc  must  consider  very 
briefly  the  inducements  which  first  prompted  Cicero 
to  devote  his  attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
the  extent  to  which  his  original  views  were  subse- 
quently altered  and  enlarged,  the  circumstances 
under  which  his  various  treatises  were  composed, 
the  end  which  they  were  intended  to  accomplish, 
the  degree  of  importance  to  be  attached  to  these 
works,  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented  to  th« 
reader,  and  the  opinions  really  entertained  by  the 
author  himself. 

Cicero  dedicated  his  attention  to  philosophy  in  the 
first  instance  not  merely  as  a  branch  of  general  educa- 
tion, but  as  that  particular  branch  which  was  likely 
to  prove  peculiarly  serviceable  to  him  in  attaining 
the  great  object  of  his  youthful  aspirations — orato- 
rical fame.  (See  Paradox,  praef.,  Ate  Of.  proof  m.} 
He  must  have  discerned  from  a  very  early  period 
that  the  subtle  and  astute,  though  often  sophistical, 
arguments  advanced  by  rival  sects  in  supporting 
their  own  tenets  and  assailing  the  positions  of  their 
adversaries,  and  the  habitual  quickness  of  objection 
and  readiness  of  reply  which  distinguished  the 
oral  controversies  of  the  more  skilful  disputants 
could  be  turned  to  admirable  account  in  the  wordy 
combats  of  the  courts;  and  hence  the  method  pursued 
by  the  later  Academy  of  probing  the  weak  points 
and  detecting  the  fallacies  of  all  systems  in  succes- 
sion, possessed  the  strongest  attractions  for  one 
who  to  insure  success  must  be  able  to  regard  each 
cause  submitted  to  his  judgment  under  many  dif- 
ferent aspects,  and  be  prepared  to  anticipate  and 
repel  exceptions,  of  whatever  nature,  proceeding 
from  whatever  quarter.  We  have  already  seen, 
in  the  biographical  portion  of  this  article,  that 
Cicero  allowed  no  opportunity  to  escape  of  gaining 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
most  popular  sects,  without  resigning  himself  ex- 
clusively to  one;  and  he  was  fully  sensible  that  he 
owed  much  of  the  signal  success  which  attended 
his  efforts,  after  his  return  from  Greece,  to  tuis 
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training  in  philosophy,  which  he  emphatically  de- 
nominate! "the  fountain-head  of  all  perfect  elo- 
quence, the  mother  of  all  good  deeds  and  good 
words."  (BruL  93.)  During  his  residence  at 
Athens  and  at  Rhodes  he  appears  to  have  imbibed 
a  deep  and  earnest  attachment  for  the  pursuit 
which  he  henceforward  viewed  as  something  better 
and  nobler  than  a  mere  instrument  for  acquiring 
dialectic  skill.  Accordingly,  every  moment  that 
could  be  snatched  from  his  multifarious  avocations 
was  employed  with  exemplary  zeal  in  accumulat- 
ing stores  of  philosophic  lore,  which  were  carefully 
treasured  up  in  his  memory.  But  the  incessant 
demands  of  business  long  prevented  him  from  ar- 
ranging and  displaying  the  wealth  thus  acquired; 
and  had  not  the  disorders  of  the  times  compelled 
him  upon  two  occasions  to  retire  for  a  brief  space 
from  public  life,  he  would  probably  never  have 
communicated  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  his  scien- 
tific researches.  The  first  of  the  two  periods 
alluded  to  above  was  when  after  his  recall  from 
exile  he  found  himself  virtually  deprived  of  all  po- 
litical influence,  and  consequently,  although  busily 
engaged  in  discharging  the  duties  of  a  pleader, 
found  leisure  to  compose  his  De  Orutore,  De  Repub- 
lican and  De  Legibut,  The  second  period  reached 
from  his  return  to  Italy  ofter  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
until  the  autumn  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  during 
the  greater  portion  of  which  he  lived  in  retirement 
and  produced  the  rest  of  his  philosophical  works, 
some  of  them  being  published  even  subsequent  to 
his  re-appearance  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs. 
Rut,  although  these  were  all  finished  and  sent 
abroad  between  the  end  of  a  c.  46  and  the  middle 
of  B.  c  44,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
varied  information  required  for  such  a  task  could 
have  been  brought  together  and  distributed  into  a 
scries  of  elaborate  treatises  in  the  course  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  months.  It  seems  much  more  proba- 
ble, as  indicated  above,  that  the  materials  were 
gradually  collected  during  a  long  course  of  reading 
and  inquiry,  and  carefully  digested  by  reflection 
and  frequent  discussion,  so  that  when  a  convenient 
season  had  arrived,  the  design  already  traced  out 
was  completed  in  all  its  details.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  dialogue  upon  Laws  (L  20)  a  reference  to  the 
debates  which  had  taken  place  among  the  wise  on 
the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Good,  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  with  which  the  question  was  still  en- 
cumbered, and  the  importance  of  arriving  at  some 
correct  decision  ;  after  which  the  speaker  proceeds 
briefly  to  express  the  same  sentiments  which  nine 
years  afterwards  were  expanded  nnd  formally 
maintained  in  the  De  Finihus.  (Comp.  Acad.  i.  3.) 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  nature  of 
these  works  and  the  end  which  they  were  intended 
to  serve,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  important  fact, 
that  the)'  were  almost  the  first  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  literature  ever  presented  to  the  Romans  in 
their  own  language.  With  the  exception  of  the 
poems  of  Lucretius  and  some  other  publications  on 
the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  by  an  Amafinius  and  a 
Rabirius,  so  obscure  that  Cicero  seems  to  have 
thought  them  not  worth  the  trouble  of  perusal, 
there  was  absolutely  nothing.  Hence  Cicero  was 
led  to  form  the  scheme  of  drawing  up  a  series  of 
elementary  treatises  which  should  furnish  his  coun- 
trymen with  an  easy  introduction  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  tenets  professed  by  the  leading  sects  of 
Greece  on  the  mmt  important  branches  of  politics, 
KoraJa,  metaphysics,  and  theology.    We  must,  if  ] 


we  desire  to  form  a  fair  judgment,  never  format 
that  the  design  proposed  was  to  communicate  in  a 
correct  and  precise  but  familiar  and  attractive  form 
the  results  at  which  others  had  arrived,  not  to  ex- 
pound new  conceptions — to  present  a  sharp  and 
Btriking  outline  of  the  majestic  structures  reared 
by  the  labours  of  successive  schools,  not  to  claim 
distinction  as  the  architect  of  a  new  edifice.  The 
execution  of  this  project  demanded  extensive  re- 
search, a  skilful  selection  of  the  best  portions  of 
the  best  authors,  the  accurate  adjustment  and  har- 
monious combination  of  these  loose  fragments,  a 
choice  of  familiar  examples  and  apt  illustrations 
to  shed  light  on  much  that  would  necessarily  ap- 
pear dark  and  incomprehensible  to  the  inexperi- 
enced, and,  most  difficult  of  all,  the  creation  of 
terms  and  phraseology  capable  of  expressing  with 
clearness  and  exactitude  a  class  of  ideas  altogether 
new.  If  then  we  find  upon  examination  that  this 
difficult  undertaking,  requiring  the  union  of  talents 
the  most  opposite,  of  unwearying  application,  deli- 
cate discrimination,  refined  taste,  practical  skill  in 
composition,  and  an  absolute  command  over  a  stub- 
born and  inflexible  dialect,  has  been  executed  with 
consummate  ability,  we  have  no  right  to  complain 
that  many  of  the  topics  are  handled  somewhat 
superficially,  that  there  is  an  absence  of  all  origi- 
nality of  thought,  and  that  no  effort  is  made  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  science.  Nor  have 
we  any  reason  to  regret  the  resolution  thun  formed 
and  consistently  carried  out.  We  are  put  in  pos- 
session of  a  prodigious  mass  of  most  curious  and 
interesting  information  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
philosophy,  conveyed  in  the  richest  and  most  win- 
ning language.  Antiquity  produced  no  work* 
which  could  rival  these  as  manuals  of  instruction  ; 
as  such  they  were  employed  until  the  downfal  of 
the  Roman  empire;  they  stood  their  ground  and 
kept  alive  a  taste  for  literature  during  the  middle 
ages ;  they  were  still  zealously  studied  for  a  long 
period  after  the  revival  of  learning;  they  even 
now  command  respect  from  the  purity  of  the  moral 
principles  which  they  inculcate,  and  serve  as  mo- 
dels of  perfect  style  and  diction.  We  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  that  Cicero  is  fully  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  having  accomplished  with  brilliant  success  all 
that  he  engaged  to  perform.  In  philosophy  he 
must  be  regarded  as  the  prince  of  popular  com- 
pilers, but  nothing  more.  It  is  certain  that  he 
could  not  have  put  forth  his  powers  in  a  manner 
better  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  and  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  his  favourite  pursuit 

The  greater  number  of  these  essays,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  writings  of  many  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers, are  thrown  into  dialogue — a  form  ex- 
tremely well  suited  for  the  purposes  of  instruction, 
since  it  affords  facility  for  familiar  explanation  and 
for  the  introduction  of  those  elucidations  and  di- 
gressions so  necessary  to  communicate  clearness 
and  animation  to  abstract  propositions,  which,  if 
simply  enunciated  in  a  purely  scientific  shape, 
must  unavoidably  appear  to  the  learner  dull  and 
spiritless.  In  a  dialogue,  also,  the  teacher  is  not 
compelled  to  disclose  his  own  opinions,  but  may 
give  full  scope  to  his  ingenuity  and  eloquence  in 
expounding  and  contrasting  the  views  of  others. 
The  execution  is,  upon  the  whole,  no  less  happy 
than  the  design.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  dexterity  exhibited  in  contriving  the 
machinery  of  the  different  conversations  the  tact 
with  which  the  most  appropriate  personages  are  se- 
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(CCwMi,  the  scrupulous  accuracy  with  which  their 
respective  characters  are  distinguished  and  pre- 
served throughout,  and  the  air  of  calm  dignity 
which  pervades  each  separate  piece.  At  the  same 
time,  we  mutt  confess,  that  there  it  throughout  a 
want  of  that  life  and  reality  which  lends  such  a 
charm  to  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  We  feel  that 
rr.ost  of  the  colloquies  reported  by  the  Athenian 
might  actually  have  lieen  held  ;  but  there  is  a  stiff- 
ness and  formality  about  the  actors  of  Cicero,  and 
a  tendency  to  lecture  rather  than  to  convene,  which 
materially  injures  the  dramatic  effect,  and  in  fact 
in  some  degree  neutralizes  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  this  method  of  imparting  knowledge.  He 
has  also  rather  abused  the  opportunities  presented 
for  excursions  into  the  attractive  regions  which  lie 
out  of  the  direct  path,  and  no  much  space  is  some- 
times occupied  by  enthusiastic  declamations  that 
the  main  subject  is  for  a  time  thrown  out  of  sight 
and  forgotten. 

The  speculative  opinions  entertained  by  Cicero 
himself  are  of  little  importance,  except  as  a  mere 
matter  of  curiosity,  and  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  certainty.  In  all  controversies  the  chief 
arguments  of  the  contending  parties  are  drawn  out 
with  the  strictest  impartiality,  marshalled  in  strong 
relief  over  against  each  other,  and  the  decision  then 
left  to  the  reader.  The  habit  of  suiting  and  com- 
paring a  multitude  of  conflicting  theories,  each  of 
which  could  number  a  long  array  of  great  names 
among  its  supporters,  would  naturally  confirm  that 
disposition  to  deny  the  certainty  of  human  know- 
•  ledge  which  must  have  been  imbibed  in  early  life 
by  the  pupil  of  Philo  of  Lari*sa;  while  the  multi- 
tude of  beautiful  and  profound  reflections  scattered 
over  the  writings  of  the  Greek  sages  would  lead  an 
unbiassed  mind,  honest  in  its  search  after  truth,  to 
select  what  was  best  in  each  without  binding  him- 
self exclusively  to  one. 

(Those  who  desire  to  follow  out  this  subject  may 
consult  Brucker,  HUtoria  Critim  PhUosopiuue,  voL 
il  pp.  1 — 70  ;  Gaullier  de  Sibert,  Eramen  de  la 
PhilotopUe  de  Ciecron,  in  the  A/eW/w  de  CAca- 
deutie  dee  Inscriptions,  vols,  xlii.  and  xliii.;  Ritter, 
Geschickte  der  Philosophic  vol.  iv.  pp.  76 — 168  ; 

G.  Waldin,  De  Philoaoph.  Cie.  Ptotouica,  Jena, 
1 753 ;  J.  O.  Zierlein,  De  Philosophy  Cie.  HaL  1 770; 
J.  C.  Brieglieb,  Progr.  de  Philosoph.  Cic.  Cob. 
1784;  M.  Fremling,  Philosoph.  Cic  Lund.  1795; 

H.  C.  F.  Hulsemann,  De  Indole  Philosoph.  Cie.  Luneb. 
1 799  ;  D.  F.  (Jedicke,  Ilistoria  Philosoph.  antn/na* 
a  Cie.  Scripiu,  BeroL  1815;  J.  A.  C.  Van  Hcusde, 
M.  TuIL  Cie.  ♦«Ao»AaV«r,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1836  ; 
R.  K'uhner,  M.  TuU.  Cic  w  Philosophiam  ejusque 
Paries  Merita,  Hamburg,  18*25.  The  last  men- 
tioned work  contains  a  great  quantity  of  informa- 
tion, distinctly  conveyed,  and  within  a  moderate 

A-  Philosophy  of  Tastb,  oa  Rhktoric 

The  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  sort  of  triple  compound  formed  by  com- 
bining the  information  derived  from  the  lectures 
and  disquisitions  of  the  teachers  under  whom  he 
studied,  and  from  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  es- 
pecially Aristotle,  ThcophnutuB,  and  Isocrates, 
with  his  own  speculative  researches  into  the  nature 
and  theory  of  the  art,  corrected  in  his  later  years 
by  the  results  of  extensive  experience.  Rhetoric, 
considered  as  a  science  depending  upon  abstract 
principles  which  might  be  investigated  philosophi- 


cally and  developed  in  formal  precepts,  bad  hitherto 
attracted  but  little  attention  in  Rome  except  among 
the  select  few  who  were  capable  of  comprehending 
the  instructions  of  foreign  professors  delivered  in  a 
foreign  tongue ;  for  the  Ijatin  rhetoricians  were 
long  regarded,  and  perhaps  justly,  as  ignorant  pre- 
tenders, who  brought  such  discredit  on  the  study  by 
their  presumptuous  quackery,  thai  so  late  as  B.  c 
92,  L.  Crassus,  who  was  not  likely  to  be  an  unjust 
or  illiberal  judge  in  such  matters,  when  censor  was 
desirous  of  expelling  the  whole  crew  from  the  city. 
Thus  Cicero  had  the  honour  of  opening  up  to  the 
masses  of  his  countrymen  a  new  held  of  inquiry 
and  mental  exercise,  and  of  importing  for  genera] 
national  use  one  of  the  most  attractive  productions 
of  Athenian  genius  and  industry. 

The  Editio  Princcps  of  the  collected  rhetorical 
works  of  Cicero  was  printed  at  Venice  by  Alexan- 
drinus  and  Asulanus,  fol.  1485,  containing  the  De 
Oratore,  the  Orator,  the  Topics,  the  Parti  liones 
Uratoriae,  and  the  De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum, 
and  was  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1488  and  1495, 
both  in  fol.  The  first  complete  edition,  including, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  the  Brutus,  the  Rhetoric* 
ad  Herennium,  and  the  De  Inventione,  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  by  Aldus  in  1514,  4to.,  edited  in 
part  by  Naugerius.  Of  modern  editions  the  most 
notable  are  the  following :  that  by  SchiiU,  which 
contains  the  whole.  Lips.  1804,  3  vols.  8vo  ;  the 
M  Opera  Rhetorics  Minora,"  by  Wetxci,  Lignite, 
1807,  containing  all  with  the  exceptions  of  the  De 
Orators,  the  Brutus,  and  the  Orator;  and  the 
Orator,  Brutus,  Topica,  De  Optimo  Genere  Ora- 
torum, with  the  notes  of  Beier  and  Orelli,  Zurich, 
1830,  8vo. 

1.  Rketorioorum  s.  De  Invention*  Rhetoric* 
Libri  II. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  the 
efforts  of  Cicero  in  prose  composition.  It  was  in- 
tended to  exhibit  in  a  compendious  systematic  form 
all  that  was  most  valuable  and  worthy  of  note  in 
the  works  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians.  Aristotle 
had  already  performed  this  task  in  so  far  as  his  own 
predecessors  were  concerned ;  and  hence  his  writ- 
ings, together  with  those  of  his  disciples  and  of  the 
followers  of  Isocrates,  would  supply  all  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  selection  and  combination.  Ac- 
cording to  the  original  plan,  this  treatise  was  to 
have  embraced  the  whole  subject ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  fix  upon  the  exact  number  of  four  books 
as  the  extent  contemplated,  and  it  certainly  never 
was  completed.  The  author,  after  finishing  tho 
two  which  have  descended  to  us,  seems  to  have 
thrown  them  aside,  and  speaks  of  them  at  a  later 
period  perhaps  too  slightingly  (de  Orat.  L  2)  as 
a  crude  and  imperfect  performance.  After  a  short 
preface  regarding  tho  origin,  rise,  progress,  use  and. 
abuse  of  eloquence,  we  find  an  enumeration  and 
classification  of  the  different  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  whole  art  must  be  considered  under 
five  distinct  heads: — 1.  Its  general  character  and 
the  position  which  it  occupies  among  the  sciences 
(genus).  2.  The  duty  which  it  is  called  upon  to 
perform  (offiemm).  3.  The  end  which  it  seeks  to 
attain  (finis).  4.  The  subject  matter  of  a  speech 
(materia).  5.  The  constituent  elements  of  which 
a  speech  is  made  up  ( partes  rhetorioae).  After 
remarking  cursorily,  with  regard  to  the  pen***  that 
the  art  of  rhetoric  is  a  branch  of  civil  know<ed%t 
(cwiiit  H  tc*(uK),  that  its  ojkxutn  is,  to  use  ail  tht 
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methods  mn»t  suitable  for  persuasion  by  oratory, 
and  iu  finis  to  achicre  this  persuasion,  Cicero  con- 
fines himself  for  the  present  to  the  materia  and 
parte*.  Now  the  materia,  ■abject- matter,  or  form 
of  a  speech,  mar  belong  to  one  of  three  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  audience.  (Comp. 
J'artit.  (trot.  3.)  1.  The  genu*  demonstratirum 
(yfros  rs-iftciirriJrdV),  addressed  to  mere  listeners 
who  study  the  oratory  as  un  exhibition  of  art. 

2.  The  genus  dr/ujciwtivum  ("rieot  avuSovKtxmnSv) 
addressed  to  those  who  judge  of  the  future  as  in 
legislative  and  political  assemblies.  3.  The.orau 
judicttde  (yiro%  SurwiKoV),  addressed  to  those  who 
judge  of  the  past  as  in  court*  of  law.  Again,  the 
ourtes  rhetoruxte  or  constituent  elements  of  a  speech 
Are  fire.  1.  The  invention  of  arguments  (inventio). 
%.  The  arrangement  of  these  arguments  (dispnsitio). 

3.  The  diction  in  which  these  arguments  are  ex- 
pressed (eJoqnntio).  4.  The  clear  and  distinct  per- 
ception in  the  mind  of  the  things  and  words  which 
compose  the  arguments  and  the  power  of  producing 
Ihera  at  the  fitting  season  (memoriu).  5.  The 
delirery,  comprehending  the  modulation  of  the 
roice,  and  the  action  of  the  body  (ftronuntitdio). 
These  points  being  premised,  it  is  proposed  to  treat 
of  imventio  generally  and  independently,  and  then 
to  apply  the  principles  established  to  each  of  the 
three  classes  under  which  the  materia  may  be 
ranged,  according  to  the  following  method  : 

Every  case  which  gires  rise  to  debate  or  differ- 
ence of  opinion  (oontrorertia)  involves  a  question, 
and  this  question  is  termed  the  constitution  (con- 
stitntio)  of  the  case.  The  constitution  may  be 
fourfold.  1.  When  the  question  is  one  of  fact 
(cout  rover sui  Jwti\%  it  is  a  conslitutio  conjrcturulit. 
2.  When  both  parties  are  agreed  as  to  the  fact,  but 
differ  as  to  the  name  by  which  the  fact  ought  to  be 
distinguished  (oontrovertia  nominis),  it  is  a  cumti- 
tutto  dejinitiva,  3.  When  the  question  relates  to 
the  quality  of  the  fact  (generis  controversia),  it  is  a 
ciwstiiulio  genendis.  4.  When  the  question  con- 
cerns the  fitness  or  propriety  of  the  fact  (auum  out 
quern,  uut  quicum,  uut  quomodo,  ami  uptut  quo*,  ant 
quo  jure,  ant  quo  tempore  agere  oporteui  quaerelne), 
it  is  a  oonstitntio  trunJativa.  Again,  the  amstitutio 
gcHeruJu  admits  of  being  divided  into  —  a.  The 
itio  jurulicialis,  in  which  right  and  wrong, 
and  punishment,  are  viewed  in  the  abstract; 
6.  The  constitutio  uegotialis,  where  they  arc 
in  reference  to  existing  laws  and  usages; 
and  finally,  the  constitutio  juridicialis  is  subdivided 
into  a.  The  constitutio  almolnta,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  right  or  wrong  is  viewed  with  reference  to 
the  fact  itself ;  and  0.  The  constitutio  assumptira, 
in  which  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  is  viewed 
not  with  reference  to  the  fact  itself,  but  to  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances  under  which  the  fact  took 
place.  The  oonstitutio  assutnptira  is  itsalf  fourfold 
— (1)  concrssia,  when  the  accused  confesses  the 
deed  with  which  he  is  charged,  and  does  not  jus- 
tify it  but  seeks  forgiveness,  which  may  be  done  in 
two  ways,  (a)  by  purguiio,  when  the  deed  is  ad- 
mitted but  moral  guilt  is  denied  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  done  unwittingly  (iirqyrtuUntia),  or 
by  accident  (row),  or  unavoidably  (necessitate), 
(fi)  by  deprecatio,  when  the  misdeed  is  admitted 
to  have  been  done,  and  to  have  been  done  wilfully, 
but  notwithstanding  forgiveness  is  sought — a  very 
rare  contingency ;  (2)  rtmotio  eriminis,  when  the 
accused  defends  himself  by  casting  the  blame  on 
anotner;  (3)  nlutio  eriminis,  when  the  deed  is 
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justified  by  previous  prorocntion  ;  (4)  < 
when  the  deed  is  justified  by  pleading  a 
worthy  motive. 

The  constitution  of  the  case  being  determined, 
we  must  next  examine  whether  the  case  be  simple 
(simple*)  or  compound  (cvnjuncta),  that  is,  whether 
it  involves  a  single  question  or  several,  and  whether 
the  reasonings  do  or  do  not  depend  upon  some 
written  document  (in  rationc,  an  in  scripto  sit  oon- 
trorersia).  We  must  then  consider  the  exact 
point  upon  which  the  dispute  turns  (quaestio),  the 
plea  in  justification  (ratio),  the  debate  which  will 
arise  from  the  reply  to  the  plea  of  justification 
(jmlinituf),  and  the  additional  arguments  by  which 
the  defendant  seeks  to  confirm  his  plea  of  justifica- 
tion after  it  had  been  attacked  by  his  opponent 
( finnatnentu m),  which  will  convert  the  Jmiirutin 
into  a  discejttatio  (com p.  Part.  OraL  30),  and  so 
lend  more  directly  to  a  decision. 

These  matters  being  diny  weighed,  the  orator 
must  proceed  to  arrange  the  different  divisions  of 
his  speech  (partes  orationis),  which  are  six  in 
number. 

1.  The  Erordinm  oi  introduction,  which  is  di- 
vided into  a.  the  Principium  or  opening,  and  L.  the 
Insinuatio,  of  which  the  great  object  is  to  awak- 
en the  attention  and  secure  the  goodwill  of  the 
audience.  2.  The  Narrutio  or  statement  of  the 
case.  3.  The  Partitio  or  explanation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  speaker  intends  to  handle  the 
case,  indicating  at  the  same  time  those  points  on 
which  both  parties  are  agreed,  and  those  on  which 
they  differ.  4.  The  Confinnatio  or  array  of  argu- 
ments by  which  the  speaker  supports  his  case, 
5.  The  ReprrAensio  or  confutation  of  the  arguments 
employed  by  the  antagonist.  6.  The  Conciusio  or 
peroration,  consisting  of  a.  the  Enumeratio  or  brief 
impressive  summary  of  the  whole ;  &.  the  Indigna- 
tia,  which  seeks  to  enlist  the  passions  of  the 
audience,  and,  e.  the  Cvuquestio  or  appeal  to  their 
sympathies. 

Each  of  these  six  divisions  is  discussed  separately, 
and  numerous  rules  and  precepts  are  laid  down  for 
the  guidance  of  the  orator. 

In  the  second  book  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  the 
above  divisions,  the  Confirmatio  and  Reptekensia 
are  considered  at  large  with  direct  reference  to 
cases  belonging  to  the  Genus  Jmliriale,  and  to  each 
of  the  four  constitutions  and  their  subdivisions, 
after  which  the  two  remaining  classes,  the  Genus 
Dcliberativum  and  the  Genus  Demonstratnmm,  are 
very  briefly  noticed,  and  the  dissertation  upon 
Rhetorical  invention  clones  somewhat  abruptly. 

We  have  no  means  of  deciding  with  certainty 
the  exact  time  at  which  these  books  were  com- 
posed and  published.  The  expressions  employed 
in  the  De  Oratore  (i.  2),  M  quoniam  quae  pueris 
ntd  (idulescentulis  nofn's  ex  commentariolis  noatris 
inchoata  ac  rudia  exciderunt,  vix  hoc  aetate  digna 
ct  hoc  usu  quem  ex  caiisis,  quas  diximus,  tot 
tantisque  cousecuti  sumus"  (com p.  i.  6),  point  un- 
questionably to  the  early  youth  of  Cicero,  but 
without  enabling  us  to  fix  upon  any  particular 
year.  They  formed,  very  probably,  a  portion  of 
the  fruits  of  that  study  continued  incessantly 
during  the  period  of  tranquillity  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  city  while  Sulla  was  engaged  in  pro- 
secuting the  Mithridatic  war  (b.  c.  87 — 84),  and 
War  the  appearance  of  notes  taken  down  from  the 
lectures  of  some  instructor,  arranged,  simplified, 
and  expanded  by  reference  to  the  original 
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The  work  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Quintilian, 
sometimes  under  the  title  I.iltri  Rkrtttru-i,  uimo- 
times  at  Libri  Artis  Rketoricae^  generally  as  Rke- 
U>rioa  (comp.Scrv.  adVirg.  A  en.  viii.  321,  ix.  481), 
nnd  we  might  infer  from  a  passage  in  Quintilian 
(ii.  14.  $  6),  that  DeRketorice  was  the  appellation 
selected  by  the  author ;  at  all  event*,  the  addition 
De  lurentioue  Rkeiorica  rest*  upon  no  ancient 
authority. 

An  account  of  the  moit  important  editions  of 
the  De  /Hvrntione  is  given  below,  after  the  remarks 
upon  the  Rhetor  ica  ad  J/erennium, 

2.  De  Partitions  Oraloria  Dialogtu. 

This  has  been  correctly  described  as  a  catechism 
of  Rhetoric,  according  to  the  method  of  the  middle 
Academy,  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  drawn 
up  by  Cicero  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Marcus 
in  which  the  whole  art  is  comprised  under  three 
heads.  J.  The  Via  Orotoria,  in  which  the  subject 
is  treated  with  reference  to  the  speaker  ;  2.  the 
(tnttui,  which  tieats  of  the  speech  ;  3.  the  QutwMio, 
which  treats  of  the  case. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  speaker  are 
ranged  under  five  heads.  1.  Intxnho.  2.  C  'olio- 
cut  io.    3.  K/ouuulio.    4.  Actio.    5.  Memorio. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  speech  are  also 
under  five  heads.  1.  Exordium.  2.  Nurrutio. 
3.  Confinnatio.    4.  Reprehcnsia.    5.  Peroralio. 

The  case  may  be  a.  Infinila,  in  which  neither 
persons  nor  times  are  defined,  and  then  it  is  called 
prupontum  or  conndtaiio,  or  it  may  be  b.  Finite  in 
which  the  persons  are  defined,  and  then  it  is  called 
cuuaa ;  this  in  reality  is  included  in  the  former. 

The  precepts  with  regai-d  to  the  quaettio  tnfinila 
or  consttltatio  are  ranged  under  1.  Coynitia,  by 
which  the  existence,  the  nature,  and  the  quality  of 
the  case  are  determined ;  2.  Actio,  which  discusses 
the  means  and  manner  in  which  any  object  may 
be  obtained. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  quaestio  finila  or 
causa  are  ranged  under  three  heads,  according  as 
the  case  belongs  to  1.  the  Genua  Demonatraticum ;  2. 
the  Genu*  Deliberativum  ;  3.  the  Genua  Judiriole. 

The  different  ixmstitutionea  are  next  passed  under 
review,  and  the  conversation  conclude*  with  an 
exhortation  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 

These  partition**,  a  term  which  corresponds  to 
the  Greek  Staipfatu,  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  purely  scientific  of  all  the  rhetorical  works  of 
Cicero,  and  form  a  useful  companion  to  the  treatise 
De  Invention?;  but  from  their  strictly  technical 
character  the  tract  appears  dry  and  uninteresting, 
and  from  the  paucity  of  illustrations  is  not  unfre- 
quently  somewhat  obscure.  From  the  circumstance 
that  Cicero  makes  no  mention  of  this  work  in  his 
other  writings  some  critics  have  called  in  question 
its  authenticity,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence 
either  internal  or  external  to  justify  such  a  sus- 
picion, and  it  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Quintilian 
without  any  expression  of  doubt.  Another  debate 
has  arisen  as  to  the  period  when  it  was  composed. 
We  are  told  at  the  commencement  that  it  was 
drawn  up  during  a  period  when  the  author  was 
completely  at  leisure  in  consequence  of  having  been 
at  length  enabled  to  quit  Rome,  and  this  expres- 
sion has  been  generally  believed  to  indicate  the 
close  of  the  year  a.  c.  46  or  the  beginning  of  a.  c. 
4.5,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Tulha  and  the  de- 
parture of  Marcus  for  Athens,  when,  as  wu  know 
tram  his  correspondence,  he  was  devoting  himself 


with  the  greatest  diligence  to  literan  pursuits. 
(Ad  Fam.  vii.  28,  ix.  26.)  Hand  has,  nowevcr, 
endeavoured  to  prove  (Ersch  and  Oriiber's  En- 
cydop'ddie,  art  Citxr6)%  that  we  may  with  greater 
probability  fix  upon  the  year  a.  c  49,  when  Cicero 
after  his  return  from  Cilicia  suddenly  withdrew  from 
Home  about  the  middle  of  January  (ad  AU.  vii. 
1 0),  and  having  spent  a  considerable  time  at 
Formiae,  and  visited  various  parts  of  Campania, 
proceeded  to  Arpinum  at  the  end  of  March,  in- 
vested his  son  with  the  manly  gown,  nnd  after- 
wards made  him  the  companion  of  his  flight.  But 
this  critic  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  Cicero 
never  entered  the  city  from  the  spring  of  b.  c.  51 
until  late  in  the  autumn  of  a.  c,  47,  and  therefore 
could  certainly  never  have  employed  the  phrase 
u  qunniam  aliquando  Roma  areumdi  potestas  data 
est,"  and  still  less  could  be  ever  hnve  talked  of 
enjoying  44  summum  otram"  at  an  epoch  perhaps 
the  most  painful  and  agitating  in  his  whole  life. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  Partitiones  Oratorio:, 
in  a  separate  form,  which  bears  a  date,  is  that  by 
Gabr.  Fontana,  printed  in  1472,  4 to.,  probably  at 
Venice.  There  are,  however,  two  editions  supposed 
by  bibliographers  to  be  older.  Neither  of  them 
has  place,  data,  nor  printer's  name,  but  one  is 
known  to  be  from  the  press  of  Moravus  at  Naples. 
The  commentaries  ofG.  Valla  and  L.Strebaeus  with 
the  argument  of  Latomius,  are  found  in  the  edition 
of  Seb.  Gryphius  I^eyden,  1541  and  1545,  8vo., 
often  reprinted.  We  have  also  the  editions  of  Ca- 
merarius  Lips.  154.0 ;  of  StunniusStrasburg,  1565  ; 
of  Minos  Paris  1582 ;  of  Maioragius  and  Marcel- 
linus  Venice,  1587  ;  of  Hnuptmann,  Leipzig,  1741. 
In  illustration,  the  disquisition  of  Erhard.  Reus- 
chius,  w  De  Ciceronis  Partitionibus  Oratoriis" 
Ilelmstaedt,  1723,  will  be  found  useful. 

3.  De  Oralore  ad  Quint  urn  Fratrtm  Libri  /  //. 

Cicero  having  been  urged  by  his  brother  Quintus 
to  compose  a  systematic  work  on  the  art  of  Oratory, 
the  dialogues  which  bear  the  above  title  were 
drawn  up  in  compliance  with  this  request.  They 
were  completed  towards  the  end  of  a.  c.  55  (ad 
AU.  iv.  13),  about  two  years  after  the  return  of 
their  author  from  banishment,  and  had  occupied 
much  of  his  time  during  a  period  in  which  he  had 
in  a  great  measure  withdrawn  from  public  life,  and 
had  sought  consolation  for  his  political  degradation 
by  an  earnest  devotion  to  literary  pursuits.  All  his 
thoughts  and  exertions  were  thus  directed  in  one 
channel, and  consequently,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
production  before  us  is  one  of  his  most  brilliant  ef- 
forts and  will  be  found  to  be  so  accurately  finished 
in  its  most  minute  parts  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
n  master-piece  of  skill  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
graces  of  style  and  composition.  The  object  in 
view,  as  explained  by  himself,  was  to  furnish  a 
treatise  which  should  comprehend  all  that  was 
valuable  in  the  theories  of  Aristotle,  Isocrates  and 
other  ancient  rhetoricians  and  at  the  same  time 
present  their  precepts  in  an  agreeable  and  attrac- 
tive form,  disembarrassed  of  the  formal  stiffness  and 
dry  technicalities  of  the  schools.  (Ad  Fam.  i.  9, 
ad  AU.  iv.  16.) 

The  conversations  which  form  the  medium 
through  which  instruction  is  conveyed,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  in  a.  c.  91,  immediately 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war,  at  the 
moment  when  the  city  was  violently  agitated  Ire 
the  proposal  of  the  tribune  M.  Livius  Draaus,  to 
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grant  to  the  senators  the  right  of  Acting  in  common 
with  the  equites  as  judices  on  criminal  trials.  The 
measure  was  Tebemently  opposed  by  the  consul 
Philippus,  who  was  in  consequence  regarded  as  a 
traitor  to  his  order,  and  supported  by  all  the  in- 
fluence and  talent  of  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  the  most 
celebrated  orator  of  that  epoch,  who  had  rilled  the 
preceding  year  the  office  of  censor.  This  venerable 
statesman  is  represented  as  having  retired  to  his 
villa  at  Tusculum  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Roman  games,  in  order  that  he  might  collect  his 
thoughts  and  brace  up  his  energies  for  the  grand 
struggle  which  was  soon  to  decide  the  contest 
He  was  accompanied  to  his  retirement  by  two 
youths  of  high  nmmise,  C  Amelius  Cotta  (consul 
B  c.  75)  and  P.  Sulpicius  Rufus,  and  there  joined 
by  his  father-in-law  and  former  colleague  in  the 
consulship  (b.  c  95),  Q  Mucius  Scaevola,  renown- 
ed for  his  profound  knowledge  of  civil  law,  and  by 
his  friend  and  political  ally,  M.  Antonius  (consul 
a  c.  99),  whose  fame  as  a  public  speaker  was 
little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  Crassus  himself. 
The  three  consular  sage*  having  spent  the  first  day 
in  reflections  upon  politics  and  the  aspect  of  public 
affairs,  unbend  themselves  on  the  second  by  the 
introduction  of  literary  topics.  The  whole  party 
being  stretched  at  ease  under  the  shadow  of  a 
spreading  plane,  the  elders,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  Cotta  and  Sulpicius,  commence  a  discourse 
upon  oratory,  which  is  renewed  the  following 
morning  and  brought  to  a  dose  in  the  afternoon. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  dialogue,  Scaevola,  in  order 
that  strict  dramatic  propriety  may  be  observed 
(see  ad  Att.  it.  16),  retires,  and  his  place,  in  the 
two  remaining  colloquies,  is  supplied  by  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulua,  and  his  half-brother,  C.  Julius  Caesar 
Strabo,  both  distinguished  as  public  speakers,  the 
former  celebrated  for  the  extreme  purity  of  his  dic- 
tion, the  latter  for  the  pungency  of  his  wit 

An  animated  debate  first  urises  on  the  qualifications 
essential  for  pre-eminence  in  oratory.  Crassus, 
who  throughout  must  be  regarded  as  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  Cicero,  after  enlarging  upon  the  im- 
portance, the  dignity,  and  the  universal  utility  of 
eloquence,  proceeds  to  describe  the  deep  learning, 
the  varied  accomplishments,  and  the  theoretical 
skill  which  must  enter  into  the  combination  which 
shall  form  a  perfect  orator,  while  Antonius,  although 
he  allows  that  universal  knowledge,  if  attainable, 
would  mightily  increase  the  power  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed it,  is  contented  to  pitch  the  standard  much 
lower,  and  seeks  to  prove  that  the  orator  is  more 
likely  to  be  embarrassed  than  benefited  by  aiming 
at  what  is  beyond  his  reach,  and  that,  by  attempt- 
ing to  master  the  whole  circle  of  the  liberal  arts,  lie 
will  but  waste  the  time  that  might  be  more  profit- 
ably employed,  since  the  natural  gifts  of  quick  ta- 
lents, a  good  voice,  and  a  pleading  delivery,  when 
improved  by  practice,  self- training,  and  experience, 
are  in  themselves  amply  sufficient  to  produce  the  re- 
sult sought.  This  preliminary  controversy,  in  which, 
however,  both  parties  agree  in  reality,  as  to  what 
is  desirable,  although  thex  differ  as  to  what  is  prac- 
ticable, being  terminated,  Antonius  and  Crassus 
enter  jointly  upon  the  rtx^oKayla  (ad  Att.  iv. 
16)  of  the  subject,  and  expound  the  principles  and 
rules  upon  which  success  in  the  rhetorical  art  de- 
pends and  by  the  observance  of  which  it  may  be 
achieved.  The  former  discusses  at  large  in  the  se- 
cond book,  the  invention  and  arrangement  of  argu- 
ments, and  winds  up  with  a  dissertation  on  memory. 
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the  continuous  flow  of  his  discourse  heing  1>roken 
and  relieved  by  an  essay,  placed  in  the  mouth  ol 
Caesar,  upon  the  nature  and  use  of  Asswsr,  a  di- 
gression, both  amusing  in  itself,  and  interesting  ge- 
nerally, as  evincing  the  miserable  bad  taste  of  the 
Romans  in  this  department  In  the  third  book, 
Crassus  devotes  himself  to  an  exposition  of  the  or- 
nament* of  rhetoric,  comprising  all  the  graces  of 
diction,  to  which  are  added  a  few  remarks  upon  de- 
livery, that  is,  upon  the  voice,  pronunciation,  and 
action  of  the  speaker. 

The  MSS.  of  the  De  Oratorc  known  np  to  the 
early  part  of  the  15th  century,  were  all  imperfect 
There  were  blanks  extending  in  Bk.  i.  from  c  2R. 
§  128  to  c  34.  j  157,  and  from  c.  43.  §  193  to  Bk. 
iL  c  59.  §  19,  although  in  the  Erfurt  MS.  onlr 
as  far  as  Bk.  ii.  c  3.  §  13;  in  Bk.  U.  from  c.  12.  '§ 
50  to  c.  14.  §  60  ;  and  in  Bk.  iii.  from  c.  5.  §  17 
to  c  28.  §  1 10.  These  gaps  were  first  supplied  by 
Oasparinus  of  Baraixa,  from  a  MS.  found  at  Lodi, 
and  hence  called  Codex  Laudrnsis,  1 4 1 9,  which  in 
addition  to  the  Rhetoriea  ad  Herenminm,  the  De  In- 
vention*, the  Brutus  and  the  Orator  contained  the 
three  books  De  Oratore  entire.  This  MS.,  which  is 
now  lost  was  repeatedly  copied,  and  its  con  ten  is 
soon  became  known  all  over  Italy  ;  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  whole  was  transcribed,  or  merely 
those  passages  which  were  required  to  fill  up  exist- 
ing deficiencies. 

The  Editio  Princepsof  the  De  Oratore  was  print- 
ed at  the  monastery  of  Subtacn,  by  Sweynheyiu  and 
Pannartz,  in  4  to.  between  1465  and  1467.  The 
most  useful  editions  are  those  by  Pearce,  Camb. 
1716,  1732,  and  Lond  1746. 1771, 1795,  8vo.;  by 
J.  F.  Wetxel,  Brunswick,  1794,  8ro.;  by  Hartes, 
with  the  notes  of  Pearce  and  others,  Leipzig,  1816, 
8vo.  ;  by  O.  M.  Miiller,  Leipsig,  If  19,  8to.  ;  by 
Heinichsen,  Copenhagen,  1830,  8vo. 

Literature : — J.  A.  Ernes  ti,  De  Pnseetantia  Li- 
brotuui  Cic.  de  Oratore  Proiutio,  Lips.  1736,  4to.  ; 
C.  F.  Matthiae,  ProUgomeneu  sw  Cic.  Grspracken 
vom  Reducr,  Worms,  1791,  and  Frankfort,  1812, 
8vo. ;  H.  A.  Schott  Comment,  qua  Cic.  de  Fine 
Kloguentiae  Sententia  ejraminatur,  Lips.  1801  ;  O. 
E.  Git-rig,  Von  dem  autketischen  Werthe  der  Bucker 
dee  Cic  vom  Redner,  Fulda,  1807  ;  J.  F.  Schaar- 
schmidt  B*  Proptmito  JJbri  Cic.  de  Oratore,  Schnee- 
berg,  8vo.;  1804  ;  E.  L.  Trompheller,  Venuck 
einer  Ckarakteristik  der  Cicervni*clu*n  Bucker  ruws 
Redner,  Coburg,  1830,  4 to. 

4.  Brutus  s.  de  Claris  Oratoriuus. 

This  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  the 
speakers  being  Cicero  himself,  Atticus,  and  M. 
Brutus ;  the  scene  a  grass  plot  in  front  of  a  colon- 
nude,  attached  to  the  house  of  Cicero  at  Rome, 
with  a  statue  of  Plato  close  at  hand.  It  contains 
a  complete  critical  history  of  Roman  eloquence, 
from  the  earliest  epochs,  commencing  with  L.  Ju- 
nius Brutus,  Appius  Claudius,  M.  Curius,  and 
sundry  sages  of  the  olden  time,  whose  fame  rested 
upon  obscure  tradition  alone,  passing  on  to  those 
with  regard  to  whose  talents  more  certain  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained,  such  as  Cornelius  Cethegus 
and  Cato,  the  censor,  advancing  gradually  till  it 
reached  such  men  as  Catulus,  Licinius  Crassus,  and 
M.  Antonius,  whose  glory  was  bright  in  the  recol- 
lection of  many  yet  alive,  and  ending  with  those 
whom  Cicero  himself  had  heard  with  admiration  as 
a  youth,  and  rivalled  as  a  man,  the  greatest  of  whom 
was  Hortensius,  and  with  him  the  liat  closes,  Bra* 
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orntors  being  excluded.  Prefixed,  are  Home  short, 
but  graphic  sketches,  of  the  most  renowned  Grecian 
model*  ;  the  whole  discourse  being  interspersed 
with  clever  observations  on  the  speculative  princi- 
ples of  the  art,  and  many  important  historical  de- 
tails connected  with  the  public  life  and  service,  of 
the  individuals  enumerated.  Great  taste  and  dia 
crimination  are  displayed  in  pointing  out  the  cha- 
racteristic merits  and  exposing  the  defects,  of  the 
various  styles  of  composition  reviewed  in  turn,  and 
the  work  is  most  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  literature.  But,  from  the  desire  to  ren- 
der it  absolutely  complete,  and.  at  the  same  time, 
to  confine  it  within  moderate  limits,  the  author  is 
compelled  to  hurry  from  one  individual  to  another, 
without  dwelling  upon  any  for  a  sufficient  period  to 
lesive  a  distinct  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  read- 
er ;  and,  while  we  complain  of  the  space  occupied 
by  a  mere  catalogue  of  uninteresting  names,  by 
which  we  are  wearied,  we  regret  that  our  curiosity 
should  have  been  excited,  without  being  gratified, 
in  regard  to  many  of  the  shining  lights  which  shed 
such  a  lustre  over  the  last  century  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  Brstus  was  composed  next  in  order,  although 
at  a  long  interval,  after  the  IM>  ItepuNka*  at  a  pe- 
riod when  Caesar  was  already  master  of  the  state, 
it  was  written  before  the  Cat*,  the  Cato  itself 
coming  immediately  before  the  Orator*  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  which  fixes  it  down  to  the 
year  b.  c  46.    (lirut.  1 ,  2,  5, 6,  OraU  7,  de  LHri*. 

The  Brutus  was  unknown  until  the  discovery  of 
the  Codex  Lnudensis  dencrihed  above.  Hence  all 
the  being  confessedly  derived  from  this  source 

do  not  admit  of  being  divided  into  families,  although 
the  text  might  probably  be  improved  if  the  trans- 
cripts existing  in  various  European  libraries  were 
more  carefully  examined  and  compared. 

The  Kdilio  l'rinceps  of  the  Brutus  was  that 
printed  at  Home,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartt, 
1 4«9,  4to.,  in  the  same  volume  with  the  De  Oratore 
and  the  Orator.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Ellendt, 
with  very  copious  and  useful  prolegomena,  Konigs- 
berg,  18*26,  8vo.,  to  which  we  may  add  an  useful 
school  edition  by  Billerbeck,  Hannover,  1828. 

5.  Ad  M.  Drutum  Orator. 

Cicero  having  been  frequently  requested  by  M. 
Brutus  to  explain  his  views  with  regard  to  what 
constituted  a  faultless  orator,  this  term  being  un- 
derstood to  denote  a  public  speaker  in  the  senate 
or  in  the  forum,  but  to  exclude  the  eloquence  dis- 
played by  philosophers  in  their  discourses,  and  by 
poeu  and  historians  in  their  writings,  endeavours 
in  the  present  essay  to  perform  the  task  imposed 
on  him.  We  must  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find 
here  a  series  of  precepts,  the  result  of  observation 
and  induction,  capable  of  being  readily  applied  in 
practice,  or  a  description  of  anything  actually  ex- 
isting in  nature,  but  rather  a  iancy  picture,  in 
which  the  artist  represents  an  object  of  ideal 
beauty,  such  as  would  spring  from  the  union  of  all 
the  prominent  characteristic  excellences  of  the 
most  gifted  individuals,  fused  together  and  concen- 
trated into  one  harmonious  whole. 

He  first  points  out  that  perfection  must  consist 
iu  absolute  propriety  of  expression,  and  that  this 
could  be  obtained  only  by  occasional  judicious 
transitions  from  one  style  to  another,  by  assuming, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  at  one  time 


a  plain,  familiar,  unpretending  tone ;  by  rising  at 
another  into  lofty,  impassioned,  and  highly  orna- 
mented declamation  ;  and  by  observing  in  general 
a  graceful  medium  between  the  two  extremes  ;  by 
ascending,  as  the  Greeks  expressed  it,  from  the 
iVxnoV  to  the  clffpoV,  and  falling  back  from  the 
dSpoV  to  the  itiaov, — instead  of  adhering  stead- 
fastly, after  the  fashion  of  most  great  orators,  to 
one  particular  form.  He  next  passes  on  to  combat 
an  error  very  prevalent  among  his  countrymen, 
who,  admitting  that  Athenian  eloquence  was  the 
purest  model  for  imitation,  imagined  that  its  es- 
sence consisted  in  avoiding  with  scrupulous  care 
all  copious,  flowing,  decorated  periods,  and  in  ex- 
pressing every  idea  in  highly  polished,  terse,  epi- 
grammatic sentences — a  system  which,  however 
interesting  as  an  effort  of  intellect,  must  necessarily 
produce  results  which  will  fall  dull  and  cold  upon 
the  ear  of  an  ordinary  listener,  and,  if  carried  out 
to  iu  full  extent,  degenerate  into  offensive  man- 
nerism. After  dwelling  upon  these  dangers  ant* 
insisting  upon  the  folly  of  neglecting  the  practio 
of  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  and  setting  up  suck 
a  standard  as  Thucydides,  Cicero  proceeds  to  shew 
that  the  orator  must  direct  his  chief  attention  to 
three  points,  which  in  fact  comprehend  the  soul  of 
the  art,  the  ichat,  the  where*  and  (he  Aotc;  the  mat- 
ter of  his  speech,  the  arrangement  of  that  matter, 
the  expression  and  enunciation  of  that  matter 
each  of  which  is  in  turn  examined  and  discussed. 
The  perfect  orator  being  defined  to  be  one  who 
clearly  demonstrates  to  his  hearers  the  tnith  of  the 
position  he  maintains,  delighu  them  by  the  beauty 
and  fitness  of  his  language,  and  wins  them  over  to 
his  cause  ("  is,  qui  in  foro,  cnusisque  civilibus,  ita 
dicet,  ut  probct,  ut  delectet,  ut  flectat"),  we  are 
led  to  consider  the  means  by  which  these  ends  are 
reached.  The  groundwork  and  foundation  of  the 
whole  is  true  wisdom,  but  true  wisdom  ran  be 
gained  only  by  the  union  of  all  the  highest  natural 
endowments  with  a  knowledge  of  philosophy  and 
all  the  chief  departments  of  literature  and  science  ; 
and  thus  Cicero  brings  us  round  to  the  conclusion, 
which  is  in  fact  the  pervading  idea  of  this  and  the 
two  preceding  works,  that  he  who  would  be  a  per- 
fect orator  must  be  a  perfect  man.  What  follows 
(from  c  40  to  the  end)  is  devoted  to  a  dissertation 
on  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  words  and  the 
importance  of  rhythmical  cadence  in  prose  compo- 
sition— a  curious  topic,  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention in  ancient  times,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
elaborately  minute  dulness  of  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus,  but  possesses  comparatively  little  inte- 
rest for  the  modern  reader. 

The  Orator  was  composed  about  the  beginning 
of  B.C  45,  having  been  undertaken  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  Cato.  Cicero  declares, 
that  he  was  willing  to  stake  his  reputation  for 
knowledge  and  taste  in  his  own  art  upon  the  merits 
of  this  work  :  M  Mihi  quidem  sic  persuadeo,  me 
quidquid  habucrim  judiciidedicendo  in  ilium  lihnim 
cnntulisse  f  and  every  one  must  be  charmed  by 
the  faultless  purity  of  the  diction,  the  dexterity 
manifested  in  the  choice  of  appropriate  phraseology, 
and  the  sonorous  flow  with  which  the  periods  roll 
gracefully  onwards.  There  is  now  and  then  per- 
hnj*  a  little  difficulty  in  tracing  the  connexion  of 
the  different  divisions ;  and  while  some  of  the  most 
weighty  theme*  are  touched  upon  very  slightly, 
disproportionate  s|»ace  is  aligned  to  the  remarks 
upon  the  music  of  pro** ;  but  this  prolmbly  nro»c 
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from  the  subject  having  been  entirely  pasted  over 
in  the  two  preceding  treatises.  Fur  it  mu»t  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  J)e  Oratorry  the  Brutus^ 
and  the  Orator  were  intended  to  constitute  a  con- 
noted and  continuous  series,  forming  a  complete 
system  of  the  rhetorical  art.  In  the  first  are  ex- 
pounded the  principles  and  rules  of  oratory,  and  the 
qualifications  natural  and  ucquired  requisite  for  suc- 
cess ;  in  the  second  the  importance  of  these  qualifi- 
cations, and  the  use  and  application  of  the  principles 
and  rules  are  illustrated  by  a  critical  examination  of 
the  leading  merit*  and  defects  of  the  greatest  pub- 
lic speakers ;  while  in  the  third  is  delineated  that 
ideal  perfection  to  which  the  possession  of  all  the 
requisite  qualifications  and  a  strict  adherence  to 
all  the  principles  and  rules  would  lead. 

The  Edit io  Princeps  of  the  Orator  is  that  men- 
tioned above,  under  the  Brutus,  printed  at  Rome 
in  1469.  The  best  is  that  by  Meyer,  Lips.  1827, 
8vo.;  to  which  wo  may  add  the  school  edition  of 
Billerbeck,  Hannover,  1829,  8vo. 

Literature : — P.  Ramus,  Brutimae  Quaestwna  in 
Oratorem  Cic,  Paris.  1547,  4  to.,  1549,  8vo. ; 
J.  Perionius,  Gratia  pro  Cic  Orator*  contra  P. 
/fcimaon,  Paris.  1547,  8vo. ;  A.  Maioragius,  In 
Oratorem  Cic  Commentariut,  Basil.  1552;  M. 
Junius,  /a  Oratorem  Cic  Scholia,  Argent.  1585, 
8vo.  i  H.  A.  Burchardus  Animadvenione*  ad  Cic. 
Oratorem,  Bcrolin.  1815,  8vo. 

6.  De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum. 

We  have  already  noticed  in  the  remarks  on  the 
Orator  the  opinion  advocated  by  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  speakers  of  this  epoch,  such  as 
Brutus  and  Calvus,  that  the  essence  of  the  true 
Attic  style  consisted  in  employing  the  smallest 
possible  number  of  words,  and  concentrating  the 
meaning  of  the  speaker  into  subtle,  terse,  pointed 
sentences,  which,  however,  from  being  totally  de- 
void of  all  ornament  and  amplitude  of  expression, 
were  for  the  most  part  stiff,  lean,  and  dry,  the  very 
reverse  of  Cicero's  style.  In  order  to  refute  practi- 
cally this  prevalent  delusion,  Cicero  resolved  to 
render  into  Latin  the  two  most  perfect  specimens  of 
Grecian  eloquence,  the  orations  of  Aeschines  and 
Demosthenes  in  the  ca*e  of  Ctesiphon.  The  trans- 
lation itself  ha«  been  lost ;  hut  a  short  preface,  in 
which  the  origin  and  object  of  the  undertaking  is 
explained,  is  still  extant,  and  bears  the  title  given 
above,  De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  this  tract,  in  an  indepen- 
dent form,  is  that  published  with  the  commentary 
of  Achilles  Statius,  Paris,  1551,  4to.,  and  1552, 
8vo  We  have  also  *  De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum, 
ad  Trebatium  Topica,  Oratoriae  Partitiones,  cum 
Commentario,  cd.  G.  H.  Soal frank,  vol.  i.  Ratisbon, 
1823,  8vo." 

7.  Ttipica  ad  C.  Trebatium. 

C.  Trebatius,  the  celebrated  jurisconsult,  having 
found  himself  unable  to  comprehend  the  Topics  of 
Aristotle,  which  treat  of  the  Invention  of  Argu- 
ments, and  having  failed  in  procuring  any  expla- 
nation from  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  whose  aid  he 
sought,  had  frequently  applied  to  Cicero  for  infor- 
mation and  assistance.  Cicero's  incessant  occupa- 
tions prevented  him  for  a  long  time  from  attending 
(o  these  solicitations ;  but  when  he  was  sailing  to- 
wards Greece,  the  summer  after  Caesar's  death,  he 
was  reminded  of  Trebatius  by  the  sight  of  Velia, 
a  city  with  which  the  lawyer  was  closely  connected, 
and  accordingly,  while  on  board  of  the  ship,  drew 


up  from  recollection  the  work  before  us,  and  dio> 
spate  lied  it  to  his  friend  from  Rhegiuin  on  the  27  tt 
of  July,  a.  c  44. 

We  are  here  presented  with  an  abstract  of  the  ori- 
ginal, expressed  in  plain,  familiar  terras,  illustrated 
by  examples  derived  chiefly  from  Roman  law  in- 
stead of  from  Greek  philosophy,  accompanied  by  m 
promise  to  expound  orally,  at  a  future  period,  any 
points  which  might  still  appear  confused  or  obscure. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  find  in  such  a 
book  any  originality  of  matter ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  com- 
posed, and  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  we  can- 
not fail  to  admire  the  clear  head  and  the  wonderful 
memory  which  could  produce  at  once  a  full  and  ac- 
curate representation  of  a  hard,  complicated,  and 
technical  disquisition  on  the  theory  of  rhetoric 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  without  place,  date,  or 
printer's  name,  but  is  believed  to  have  been  pub- 
lished at  Venice  about  1472.  The  commentaries 
upon  this  work  are  very  numerous.  The  moat  ce- 
lebrated are  those  by  Boethiua,  G.  Valla,  Meianc- 
thon,  J.  Viaorius,  Hegendorphinus,  Latomua,  Go- 
veanus,  Talaeus,  Curio,  Achilles  Statius,  Ac,  which 
are  contained  in  the  editions  printed  at  Paris  by 
Tiletanus  in  1543,  4to.,  by  David  in  1550,  4to-, 
by  Vascosanus  in  1554,  4to^  and  by  Richard  us 
in  1557  and  1561,  4to. 

8.  Commxnes  Loci. 

All  that  we  know  regarding  this  work  is  com- 
prised in  a  single  sentence  of  Quintilian  (ii.  1. 
$11):  w  Communes  loci,  sive  qui  sunt  in  vitia 
directi,  quale*  legimus  a  Cicerone  compoaito* ;  sru 
quibus  quaestiones  generaliter  tractaiitur,  qualca 
sunt  editi  a  Quinto  quoque  Hortensio."  Orelli 
■apposes,  that  the  Parudoaa  are  here  spoken  of  ; 
but  this  opinion  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  the  ex* 
pression  in  the  preface  to  which  he  refers. 

9.  Rketoricorum  ad  C  Herennium  Librt  I  fr. 

A  general  view  of  the  whole  art  of  Rhetoric, 
including  a  number  of  precepts  and  rule*  for 
the  guidance  of  the  student.  Passages  from  this 
treatise  are  quoted  by  St.  Jerome  (adr.  Rujin. 
lib.  i.  p.  204,  ed.  Basil.),  by  Priscian,  by  Runnu* 
{de  Camp,  et  Mdr.  Orat.  pp.  315,  321  of  the  Hhe- 
lorea  Atitiu.  cd.  Pith.),  and  by  other  ancient  gram- 
marians, who  speak  of  it  as  the  work  of  Cicrro, 
and  as  such  it  was  generally  received  by  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Leonard  us  Arretinus,  Angvlus  Politianus,  and 
Laurentius  Valla.  At  a  very  early  period,  how- 
ever, its  authenticity  was  called  in  question  by 
Raphael  Rhegiu*  and  Angelus  Dccembrius,  and 
the  controversy  has  been  renewed  at  interval* 
down  to  the  present  day.  Almost  all  the  beat 
editors  agree  in  pronouncing  it  spurious,  but  the 
utmost  diversity  of  opinion  ha*  existed  with 
regard  to  the  real  author.  Regius  propounded 
no  less  than  three  hypotheses,  assigning  it  at 
one  time  to  Q.  Coraihciua,  who  was  quaestor 
u.  c.  81,  and  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
consulship  in  u.  c  64  ;  at  another,  to  Virginiua,  a 
rhetorician  contcmpoiary  with  Nero;  and  lastly, 
to  Tiniolaus,  sou  of  queen  Zenobia,  who  had  an 
elder  brother  Herennianus.  Paul  us  and  Aldus 
Manutius,  Sigonius,  Muretus,  Barthiiu,  and 
many  of  less  note,  all  adopted  the  first  suppo- 
sition of  Regius.  G.  J.  Vossius  began  by  deciding 
in  favour  of  the  younger  Q.  Comificius,  tie  colleague 
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of  Cicero  in  the  augurate  (tut  Fam.  xii.  17 — 30), 
but  afterward*  changed  his  mind  and  fixed  upon 
Tulliu*  Tiro;  Julius  Giesar  Scaliger  upon  M.  Gal- 
Ho ;  Nascinihaenius  upon  Liureaa  Tullius ;  while 
more  recently  Schiitx  has  laboured  hard  to  bring 
home  the  paternity  to  M.  Antonius  Gnipho,  and 
Van  Heusde  to  Aelius  Stilo.  The  argumenU 
which  seem  to  prove  that  the  piece  in  question  is 
not  the  production  of  Cicero  are  briefly  as  follows  : 
1.  It  could  not  have  been  composed  before  the  De 
OruJorr,  for  Cicero  there  (i.  2)  speaks  of  his  juve- 
nile efforts  in  this  department  as  rough  and  never 
brought  to  a  conclusion, — a  description  which  cor- 
responds perfectly  with  the  two  books  De  Inven- 
/mi**,  whereas  the  Ad  f/ercnniuui  is  entire  and 
complete  in  all  its  parts ;  moreover,  the  author  of 
the  Ad  Ilerennium  complains  at  the  outset  that  he 
was  so  oppressed  with  family  affairs  and  business, 
that  he  could  scarcely  find*  any  leisure  for  his 
favourite  pursuits — a  statement  totally  inapplicable 
to  the  early  career  of  Cicero.  2.  It  could  not  have 
deen  written  after  the  De  Onion,  for  not  only 
does  Cicero  never  make  any  allusion  to  such  a  per- 
formance among  the  numerous  labours  of  his  later 
years,  but  it  would  have  been  quite  unworthy  of 
his  mature  age,  cultivated  taste,  and  extensive  ex- 
perience :  it  is  in  reality  in  every  way  inferior  to 
the  De  Inocntitmc,  that  boyish  essay  which  he  treats 
so  contemptuously.  We  shall  not  lay  any  stress 
here  upon  the  nuiues  of  Terentia  and  young  Tul- 
lius which  occur  in  bk.  i.  c  12,  since  these  words 
are  manifest  interpolations.  3.  Quintil'ian  rcpeatr 
edly  quotes  from  the  De  Invention*  and  other  ac- 
knowledged rhetorical  pieces  of  Cicero,  but  never 
notices  the  Ad  Ilermnium.  4.  Marius  Victorinus 
in  his  commentary  on  the  De  Inrentione,  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  existence  of  the  Ad  Herenuinm ;  it 
is  little  probable  that  he  would  have  carefully  dis- 
the  imperfect  manual,  and  altogether  passed 
that  which  was  complete.  5.  Servius  refers 
three  times  (ad  Viry.  A  en.  viii.  321,  ix.  481,  614) 
to  the  **  Rhetorica"  and  Cassiodorus  (Rhetor,  comp. 
pp.  339,  341,  ed.  Pith.)  to  the  44 Ars  Rhetorica "  of 
Cicero ;  but  these  citations  are  all  from  the  De  In- 
rentione and  not  one  from  the  Ad  Ilerennium. 

The  most  embarrassing  circumstance  connected 
with  these  two  works  is  the  extraordinary  resem- 
blance which  exists  between  them — a  resemblance 
so  strong  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  there 
is  some  bond  of  union.  For  although  there  are 
numerous  nud  striking  discrepancies,  not  only  is 
the  general  arrangement  the  same,  but  in  very 
many  divisions  the  same  precepts  nrc  couveyed  in 
nearly  if  not  exactly  the  same  phraseology,  and 
illustrated  by  the  same  examples.  Any  one  who 
will  compare  Ad  Hcrenn.  i.  2,  ii.  20,  22,  23, 
25,  27,  with  De  Invent,  i.  7,  42,  45,  48,  49,  51, 
will  at  once  be  convinced  that  these  coincidences 
cannot  be  accidental ;  but  the  single  instance  to  be 
found  Ad  llcrenn.  ii.  23,  and  De  Invent,  i.  50  would 
alone  be  sufficient,  for  in  both  we  find  the  same 
four  lines  extracted  for  the  same  purpose  from 
the  Trinummus,  and  Plautus  censured  for  a  fault 
of  which  he  is  not  guilty,  the  force  of  his  expres- 
sion having  been  misunderstood  by  his  critics. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  Ad  Ile- 
rennium copied  from  the  De  Inventione,  since  the 
former  embrace*  a  much  wider  compass  than  the 
latter  ;  still  less  can  we  believe  that  Cicero  would 
be  guilty  of  a  shameless  plagiarism,  which  must 
have  been  open  to  such  easy  detection.    Both  par- 
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tics  cannot  have  derived  their  matter  from  a  com- 
mou  Greek  original,  for  not  only  is  it  incredible 
that  two  persons  translating  independently  of  each 
other  should  have  rendered  so  many  phrases  iu 
words  almost  identical,  but  the  illustrations  from 
Roman  writers  common  to  both  at  once  destroy 
such  an  explanation.  Only  two  solutions  of  the 
enigma  suggest  themselves.  Either  we  have  in 
the  Ad  Ilerennium  and  the  De  Invent  tone  the  not*  4 
taken  down  by  two  pupils  from  the  lectures  of  th-* 
same  Latin  rhetorician,  which  were  drawn  out  at 
full  length  by  the  one,  and  thrown  aside  in  an 
unfinished  state  by  the  other  after  some  alterations 
and  corrections  had  been  introduced  ;  or  we  have 
in  the  Ad  Ilerennium  the  original  lectures,  pub- 
lished subsequently  by  the  professor  himself.  This 
hist  idea  is  certainly  at  variance  with  the  tone  as- 
sumed in  the  preliminary  remarks,  but  may  receive 
some  support  from  the  claim  put  forth  (i.  9)  to 
originality  in  certain  divisions  of  insinuation?*) 
which  are  adopted  without  observation  in  the  De 
Inventions.  Whatever  conclusion  we  may  adopt 
upon  this  head,  it  is  clear  that  we  possess  no  evi- 
dence to  determine  the  real  author.  The  case 
made  out  in  favour  of  Cornificius  (we  cannot  tell 
which  Cornificius)  is  at  first  sight  plausible.  Quin' 
tilian  (iii.  1.  §  21,  comp.  ix.  3.  §  89)  frequently 
mentions  a  certain  Cornificius  as  a  writer  upon 
rhetoric,  and  in  one  place  especially  (ix.  3.  §  98) 
enumerates  his  classification  of  figures,  which  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  Ad  Ilerennium  (iv.  1 5, 
be.);  and  a  second  point  of  agreement  has  been 
detected  in  a  citation  by  Julius  Rufinianus.  {De 
Fiy.  Sent.  p.  29.)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
things  are  ascribed  by  Quinlilian  to  Cornificius 
which  nowhere  occur  in  the  Ad  Ilerennium;  and, 
still  more  fatal,  we  perceive,  upon  examining  the 
words  referred  to  above  (ix.  3.  §  93),  that  the  re- 
marks of  Cornificius  on  figures  must  have  been 
taken  from  a  separate  and  distinct  tract  confined 
to  that  subject.  We  can  accord  to  Schiltt  the 
merit  of  having  demonstrated  that  M.  Antonius 
Gnipho  muy  be  the  compiler,  and  that  there  is  no 
testimony,  external  or  internal,  to  render  this  posi- 
tion untenable ;  but  we  cannot  go  further.  There 
are  several  historical  allusions  dispersed  up  and 
down  reaching  from  the  consulship  of  U  Cassius 
Longinus,  ac  107,  to  the  death  of  Sulpicius  in 
a  c  88  ;  and  if  Burmann  and  others  are  correct  in 
believing  that  the  second  consulship  of  Sulla  is 
distinctly  indicated  (iv.  54,  68),  the  fact  will  be 
established,  that  these  books  were  not  published 
before  a  c.  80. 

The  materials  for  arriving  at  a  correct  judgment 
with  regard  to  the  merits  of  this  controversy,  will 
be  found  in  the  preface  of  the  younger  Burmann, 
to  his  edition  of  the  Rhetorica  ad  Ilerennium  and 
De  Invcntione,  printed  at  Ley  den  in  1761,  8vo., 
and  republished  with  additional  notes  by  Linde- 
mann,  Leipzig,  1828,  8vo. ;  in  the  prooemium  of 
Schiitx  to  his  edition  of  the  rhetorical  works  of 
Cicero,  Leipzig,  1801,  3  vols.  8vo.,  enlarged  and 
corrected  in  his  edition  of  the  whole  works  of 
Cicero,  Leipzig,  1814  ;  and  in  the  disquisition  of  J. 
van  Heusde,  De  Aeiio  Stilom:,  Utrecht,  1839;  to 
which  we  may  add,  as  oue  of  the  earliest  authori- 
ties, Utrum  Ars  Rhetoricn  ad  Ilerennium  Ciceroni 
faUo  itucriUitur,  appended  to  the  Problemata  in 
QnintiL  Itwtit.  Orat.  by  Raphael  Regius,  published 
at  Venice  in  1492. 

The  rMitio  Princeps  of  the  Rhetorica  ad  lit 
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niura  was  printed  along  with  the  De  Invention?, 
under  the  title  **  Ciccronis  Hhetorica  Nova  et 
Vetus,*1  by  NicoL  Jenson,  in  4  to.,  Venice,  1 4*0; 
and  bibliographers  have  enumerated  fourteen  more 
belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  best  edi- 
tion in  a  separate  form  is  that  of  Rurmann,  or  the 
reprint  of  Lindemann,  mentioned  above. 

B.  Poi.rriCAt  Philosophy. 

L  De  RepulJioa  Libri  VI. 

This  work  on  the  best  form  of  government  and 
the  duty  of  the  citizen,  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Cicero's  philosophical  treatises,  drawn  up  at  a 
period  when,  from  his  intimacy  with  Pompey, 
Caesar  and  Crnssus  being  both  at  a  distance,  he 
fancied,  or  at  least  wished  to  persuade  others,  that 
he  was  actually  grasping  the  helm  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth  (de  Dw.  ii.  IV    Deeply  impressed 
with  the  arduous  nature  of  his  task,  he  changed 
again  and  again  not  only  various  minute  details 
but  the  whole  general  plan,  and  when  at  length 
completed,  it  was  received  with  the  greatest  favour 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  is  referred  to  by  him- 
self repeatedly  with  evident  satisfaction  and  pride. 
It  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  u.  c.  54  (ad 
tttt.  iv.  14,  comp.  16),  and  occupied  much  of  his 
attention  during  the  summer  months  of  that  year, 
while  he  was  residing  at  his  villas  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cumae  and  of  Pompeii.  (Ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  14.)  It 
was  in  the  first  instance  divided  into  two  books 
(ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  5),  then  expanded  into  nine  (ad  Q. 
Fr.  I.  c),  and  finally  reduced  to  six  (de        i.  6, 
ii.  10,  de  Div.  ii.  1).    The  form  selected  was  that 
of  Dialogue,  in  imitation  of  Plato,  whom  he  kept 
constantly  in  view.     The  epoch  at  which  the 
several  conferences,  extending  over  a  space  of  three 
days,  were  supposed  to  have  been  held,  was  the 
Jxitittae.  ferine,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Sempronius 
Tuditanua  and  M.'  Aquillius,   b.  c  1'29  ;  the 
dramatis  personae  consisted  of  the  younger  Afri- 
canus,  in  whose  suburban  gardens  the  scene  is  laid, 
and  to  whom  the  principal  part  is  assigned ;  his 
bosom  friend  C.  Laelius  the  Wise ;  L.  Furius 
Philus,  consul  a.  c.  13b',  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  the  Numantine  war,  and  bearing  the  reputation 
of  an  eloquent  and  cultivated  speaker  (Urvt.  28) ; 
M.'  Manilius  consul  B.  c.  149,  under  whom  Scipio 
served  as  military  tribune  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
third  Punic  war,  probably  the  same  person  as 
Manilius  the  famous  jurisconsult ;  Sp.  Mummius, 
the  brother  of  him  who  sacked  Corinth,  a  man  of 
moderate  acquirements,  addicted  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Porch  ;  Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  son  of  Aeniilia, 
sister  of  African  us,  a  prominent  opponent  of  the 
(tracchi,  well  skilled  in  law  and  logic,  but  no 
orator;  P.  Hutilius  Rufus,  consul  B,  c.  105,  the 
most  worthy  citizen,  according  to  Vellcius,  not 
merely  of  his  own  day,  but  of  rdl  time,  who  having 
lieen  condemned  in  a  criminal  trial  (b.  c  92),  al- 
though  innocent,  by  a  conspiracy  among  the 
cquites,  retired  to  Smyrna,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  honourable  exile  ;  Q.  Mu- 
cius  Scacvola,  the  augur,  consul  B.  c  1 17,  the  first 
preceptor  of  Cicero  iu  jurisprudence  ;  and  lastly, 
C.  Fanniu*,  the  historian,  who  was  absent,  how- 
ever, on  the  second  day  of  the  conference,  as  we 
learn  from  the  remarks  of  his  father-in-law  Laelius, 
and  of  Scaevola,  in  the  De  AiuicUia  (4,  7).  In 
order  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  the  action  of 
the  piece,  Rutilius  is  supposed  to  have  been  visited 
it  Smyrna  by  Cicero  during  his  Asiatic  tour,  and  on 
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that  occasion  to  have  spent  some  days  in  recount- 
ing the  particulars  of  this  memorable*  conversation, 
in  which  he  hod  taken  a  part,  to  his  young  friend 
who  afterwards  dedicated  the  De  Kepublica  to  the 
person  who  was  his  travelling  companion  on  this 
occasion.  It  is  hard  to  discover  who  this  may  have 
been,  but  historical  considerations  go  far  to  prove 
that  either  Q.  Cicero  or  Atticus  was  the  individual 
in  question.  (De  Hrp.  i.  8,  liruL  22 ;  Mai,  Prxtef. 
§  iv.)  The  precise  date  at  which  the  De  Repub- 
lica  was  given  to  the  world  is  unknown  ;  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  before  the  end  of  B,  c  5-4,  for 
the  work  was  still  in  an  unfinished  state  at  the 
end  of  September  in  that  year  (»/  AH.  iv.  lb), 
and  during  the  month  of  October  scarcely  a  day 
passed  in  which  the  author  was  not  ail  led  upon  to 
plead  for  some  client  (ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  3);  on  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  from  an  expression  in  the 
correspondence  of  Caelius  with  Cicero,  while  the 
latter  was  in  Cilicia  (ad  Fam.  viii.  1 ),  that  the 
**  politici  libri  "  were  in  general  circulation  in  the 
early  part  of  n.  c  51,  while  the  language  used  ia 
such  as  would  scarcely  have  been  employed  except 
with  reference  to  a  new  publication. 

The  greater  number  of  the  al>ove  particulars  are 
gleaned  from  incidental  notices  dispersed  over  the 
writings  of  Cicero.    The  dialogues  themselves,  al- 
though known  to  have  been  in  existence  during 
the  tenth  century,  and  perhaps  considerably  later, 
had  ever  since  the  revival  of  liteiature  eluded  the 
most  earnest  search,  and  were  believed  to  have 
been  irrecoverably  lost  with  the  exception  of  the 
episode  of  the  Soninium  Scipionis,  extracted  entire 
from  the  sixth  book  by  Macrobius,  and  sundry 
fragments  quoted  by  grammarians  and  ecclesiastics 
especially  by  Lactantius  and  St,  Augustin.  But 
in  the  year  1822,  Angelo  Mai  detected  among  the 
Palimpsests  in  the  Vatican  a  portion  of  the  long- 
sought- for  treasure,   which   had  been  partially 
obliterated  to  make  way  for  a  commentary'  of  ^ 
Augustin  on  the  Psalms.    A  full  history  of  this 
volume,  which  seems  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  monastery  of  Bobio  during  the  pontificate  of 
Paulus  V.,  about  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century, 
is  contained  in  the  first  edition,  printed  at  Route 
in  1822,  and  will  be  found  in  most  subsequent  edi- 
tions.  Although  what  has  been  thus  unexpectedly 
restored  to  light  is  in  itself  most  valuable,  yet, 
considered  as  a  whole,  the  work  presents  a  sadly 
deformed  and  mutilated  aspect.    These  imperfec- 
tions arise  from  various  causes.    In  the  first  place, 
the  commentary  of  Augustin  reaches  from  the  1 1 9th 
to  the  140th  psalm,  but  the  remainder,  down  to 
the  150th  psalm,  written,  as  may  be  fairly  inferred, 
over  sheets  of  the  same  MS.,  has  disappeared,  and 
gaps  occur  in  what  is  left  to  the  extent  of  64  pages 
leaving  exactly  302  pages  entire  in  double  columns, 
each  consisting  of  fifteen  lines.     In  the  second 
place,  it  must  be  rememliered  that  to  prepare  an 
ancient  MS.  for  the  reception  of  a  new  writing, 
it  muBt  have  been  taken  to  pieces  in  order  to  wash 
or  scrape  every  page  separately,  and  that,  no  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  arrangement  of  these  disjecta 
membra,  they  would,  wheu  rebound,  be  shuffled 
together  in  utter  disorder,  and  whole  leaves  would 
be  frequently  rejected  altogether,  either  from  being 
decayed  or  from  some  failure  in  the  cleaning  pro- 
cess.   Accordingly,  in  the  palimpsest  in  question 
the  different  parts  of  the  original  were  in  the  ut- 
most confusion,  and  great  care  wa6  required  not 
only  in  deciphering  the  faint  characters,  but  in  re- 
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storing  the  proper  sequence  of  the  sheets.  Alto- 
gether, after  a  minute  calculation,  we  may  estimate 
that  by  the  palimpsest  we  have  regained  about 
one-fourth  of  the  whole,  and  if  the  fragments  col- 
lected from  other  sources  be  added,  they  will  in- 
crease the  proportion  to  one-third.  The  MS.  is 
written  in  very  large  well-formed  capitals,  and 
from  the  splendour  of  its  appearance  those  best 
skilled  in  palaeography  have  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  oldest  MS.  of  a  classic  iu  existence,  sonic  being 
disposed  to  carry  it  back  as  far  as  the  second  or  third 
century,  the  superinduced  M3.  being  probably  earlier 
than  the  tenth  century.  1  n  the  first  book,  the  first  S3 
pi  urea  are  wanting,  and  there  are  fourteen  smaller 
blanks  scattered  up  and  down,  amounting  to  38 
pages  more.  A  few  words  are  wanting  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  book,  which  runs  on  with 
occasional  blanks,  amounting  in  all  to  50  pages, 
until  we  approach  the  close,  which  is  very  defective. 
The  third  book  is  a  mere  collection  of  disjointed 
scraps ;  of  the  fourth  the  MS.  contains  but  a  few 
lines,  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  fifth,  and  the 
sixth  is  totally  wanting. 

The  object  of  the  work  was  to  determine  the 
best  form  of  government,  to  define  the  duties  of  all 
the  members  of  the  body  politic,  nnd  to  investigate 
those  principles  of  justice  and  morality  which 
must  form  the  basis  of  every  system  under  which 
a  nation  can  expect  to  enjoy  permanent  prosperity 
and  happiness.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Cicero  was 
stimulated  to  this  undertaking  by  perceiving  the 
destruction  which  threatened  the  liberties  of  his 
country ;  and,  in  the  vain  hope  of  awakening  those 
around  him  to  some  sense  of  their  danger,  he  re- 
solved to  place  before  their  eyes  a  lively  represen- 
tation of  that  constitution  by  which  their  fore- 
fathers had  become  masters  of  the  world. 

The  materials  of  which  this  production  was 
formed  appear,  for  we  can  speak  with  little  cer- 
tainty of  the  last  four  books,  to  have  been  distri- 
buted in  the  following  manner  :— 

The  greater  part  of  the  prologue  to  the  first  book 
is  lost,  but  we  gather  that  it  asserted  the  supe- 
riority of  an  active  over  a  purely  contemplative 
career.  After  a  digression  on  the  uncertainty  and 
worth lessness  of  physical  pursuits,  the  real  business 
of  the  piece  is  opened,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
rc/'uft/ic  is  defined,  and  the  three  chief  forms  of 
government,  the  monarchical,  the  aristocratical,  and 
the  democratical,  are  analyzed  and  compared, 
Scipio  awarding  the  preference  to  the  first,  al- 
though, since  all  in  their  simple  shape  are  open  to 
corruption  and  degeneracy,  and  contain  within 
themselves  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  the  ideal  of  a 
perfect  constitution  would  be  a  compound  of  all 
these  three  elements  mixed  in  due  proportions — a 
combination  to  which  the  Roman  constitution  at 
time  closely  approximated. 
The  subject  being  pursued  in  the  second  book 
to  a  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Roman  state  ;  and,  passing  from  the  particular  to 
the  general,  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied 
by  an  examination  of  the  great  moral  obligations 
which  serve  as  the  foundation  of  all  political  union. 

The  third  book,  as  we  glean  from  Lactantius  and 
St.  Augustin,  contained  a  protracted  discussion  on 
tnc  famous  paradox  of  Carneades,  that  justice  was 
a  visionary  delusion. 

The  fourth  book  entered  upon  the  duties  of  citi- 
zens in  public  and  private  life,  and  enlarged  upon 
ge tiers  1  education  and  moral  training. 
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In  the  prologue  to  the  fifth  nook,  of  which  we 
know  less  than  of  any  of  the  preceding,  Cicero  in- 
dulged in  lamentations  on  the  general  depravity  of 
morals  which  were  becoming  rapidly  more  corrupt. 
The  main  topic  in  what  followed  was  the  adminis- 
tration of  laws,  including  a  review  of  the  practice 
of  the  Roman  courts,  beginning  with  the  paternal 
jurisdiction  of  the  kings,  who  were  the  sole 
judges  in  the  infancy  of  the  dty. 

We  can  hardly  Inward  a  conjecture  on  tne  con- 
tents of  the  sixth  book,  with  the  exception  of  the 
well-known  Somniuui  Sripionis,  iu  which  Scipio  re- 
lates that  he  saw  in  a  dream,  when,  in  early  youth, 
he  visited  Masinissa,  in  Africa,  the  form  of  the  first 
Africanus,  which  dimly  revealed  to  him  his  future 
destiny,  and  urged  him  to  press  steadily  forward 
in  the  path  of  virtue  and  of  true  renown,  by  an- 
nouncing the  reward  prepared  in  a  future  state  for 
those  wno  have  served  their  country  in  this  life 
with  good  faith. 

The  authorities  chiefly  consulted  by  Cicero,  in 
composing  the  De  Republica,  are  concisely  enume- 
rated in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  book  de 
vinatiom.  u  Sex  de  Republica  libros  scripsimus — 
Magnus  locus  philosophiaeque  proprius,  a  Platone, 
Aristotcle,  Theophrasto  totaque  Peripateticorura 
familia  tractus  ubfrrime."  To  these  we  must  add 
Poly  bins,  from  whom  many  of  the  most  important 
opinions  are  directly  derived  (e.  g.  comp.  Polyb. 
vi.  3,  6,  7). 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  recovered  De  Repub- 
lica was  printed,  as  we  have  seen  above,  at  Rome, 
in  18*2*2,  with  copious  prolegomena  and  notes  by 
Mai  ;  this  was  followed  by  the  edition  of  Creuzer 
and  Moser,  Frank f.  182b",  8vo.,  which  is  the  most 
complete  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  The  following 
also  contains  useful  matter,  "  La  Republique  de  Ci- 
ceron,  d'apres  la  texte  inedit,  recemiueut  decouvert 
et  commente  par  M.  Mai,  bibliothecaire  de  Vatican, 
avec  une  traduction  franchise,  un  discours  prelimi- 
naire  et  des  dissertations  historiques,  par  M.  Ville- 
main,  de  P  Academic  francjaise,  ii  tomes,  Paris, 
Michaud,  1823." 

Literature :— F.  C.  Wolf;  OWr.  Crii.  in  M.  Tull. 
Cic.  Ortii.  pro  Scuuro,  et  pro  TtUIia,  et  iibroruut  De 
Rep.  Fnu/m.  1824  ;  Zacharia,  Staatawiuenidm/llich* 
Brtracktuttyen  uber  Ciccroe  neu  aufyrfumdenes  Werk 
vom  Stadte,  Heidelberg,  1823. 

The  fragments  known  before  the  discovery  of 
Mai  are  included  in  all  the  chief  editions  of  the 
collected  works,  and  were  published  with  a  French 
by  Bernardi,  ii  tomes,  Paris  1807. 


2.  De  Legilm.  Lihri  III. 

Three  dialogues,  in  a  somewhat  mutilated  condi- 
tion, on  Jhe  nature,  the  origin,  and  the  perfection  of 


laws.  These  have  given  rise  to  a  series  of  contro- 
versies respecting  the  real  author  of  the  work,  the 
time  at  which  it  was  written,  its  extent  when  en- 
tire, its  proper  title,  the  date  of  publication,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  prologue,  or  preface,  the  sources  from 
which  the  author  derived  his  materials,  and  the  de- 
sign which  he  proposed  to  accomplish.  On  each  of 
these  points  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words. 

1.  The  opinion  that  Cicero  was  not  the  author, 
rests  solely  upon  the  fact  that,  contrary  to  his  usual 
piactice  in  such  matters,  he  nowhere  makes  mention 
of  these  books  ;  no  notice  of  them  is  taken  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  philosophical  writing's  inserted  in 
the  De  Divinatiome  (ii.  1),  nor  in  any  part  of  his 
with  Attic  us,  which  generally 
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taint  some  account  of  the  literary  labours  in  which 
he  wu  from  time  to  time  engaged,  nor  in  any  of 
those  passage*  where  a  referenoe  might  Tery  natu- 
rally have  been  expected  (e.  g.  Turns.  iv.  1,  lirmt.  v. 
19),  white  the  expression*  which  have  been  ad- 
duced as  containing  indirect  allusions,  will  be  found 
upon  examination  to  be  so  indistinct,  or  to  bare 
been  so  unfairly  interpreted,  that  they  throw  no 
light  whatever  on  Use  question,  fe.  g.  de  OroL  L 
42,  ad  AH.  xiv.  17.)  On  the  other  hand,  M  M. 
TuIIius  ...  in  libro  de  legibus  primo,"  and  **  Cicero 
in  quinto  de  legibus,"  are  the  words  with  which 
Lactantius  ( De  Opif.  Dei,  i.)  and  Macrobius  (vi.  4) 
introduce  quotations,  and  all  the  best  scholars  agree 
fn  pronouncing  that  not  only  is  there  no  internal 
evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  the  treatise, 
but  that  the  diction,  style,  and  matter,  are  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  Cicero,  presenting  no  trace  of  a 
late  or  inferior  hand,  of  interpolation,  or  of  forgery. 
Even  if  we  do  not  feel  quite  certain  that  the  sen- 
tence in  Qtiiutilian  (xii.  3),  44  M.  Tullius  non 
modo  inter  ngendum  numquam  est  destitutus  scien- 
tia  juris,  sed  ctiam  componere  aliqua  de  eo  coepe- 
mt,"  was  intended  to  indicate  the  work  before  as, 
yet  the  word  coeperat  mny  be  allowed  at  least  to 
suggest  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Taking  into 
account  the  actual  state  of  these  dialogues  as  they 
have  descended  to  us,  remarking  the  circumstance, 
which  becomes  palpable  upon  close  examination, 
that  some  portions  are  complete,  full,  and  highly 
polished,  while  others  are  imperfect,  meagre,  and 
rongh,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  plnn 
was  traced  out  and  partially  executed  ;  that,  while 
the  undertaking  was  advancing,  some  serious  inter- 
ruption occurred,  possibly  the  journey  to  Cilicia  ; 
that  being  thus  thrown  aside  for  a  time,  the  natu- 
ral disinclination  always  felt  by  Cicero  to  resume  a 
train  of  thought  once  broken  off  (cotup.  dr.  Ijetj.  i. 
3)  combined  with  a  conviction  that  the  disorders 
of  his  country  were  now  beyond  the  aid  of  philo- 
sophic remedies,  prevented  him  from  ever  following 
out  his  original  project,  and  giving  the  last  touches 
to  the  unfinished  sketch.  This  supposition  will 
account  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  the  silence  ob- 
served regarding  it  in  the  De  Dirinatvme,  the  Dru- 
/«*,  and  elsewhere  ;  and  if  it  was  in  progress,  as  wo  . 
shall  see  is  very  probable,  towards  the  close  of  B.  c. 
5*2,  we  am  be  at  no  loss  to  explain  why  it  makes 
no  figure  in  the  epistles  to  Atticus,  for  no  letters 
between  the  friends  nre  extant  for  that  year,  in  con- 
sequence, perhaps,  of  both  being  together  at  Rome. 
Chapman,  in  his  Chronological  Dissertation,  avoids 
the  objection  altogether  by  supposing,  that  the  de 
Jsyiltut  was  not  written  until  after  the  de  Dirina- 
dW,  but  from  what  is  said  below,  it  will  appear 
that  this  hypothesis  is  probably  erroneous,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  we  have  given,  it  is  certainly 
unnecessary. 

*2.  Since  we  find  in  the  work  allusions  to  the  ele- 
vation of  Cicero  to  the  augurute  (ii.  1*2,  iii.  19),  an 
event  which  did  not  take  place  until  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Crassus  (a  a  53)  was 
known  at  Rome,  and  also  to  the  death  of  Clodius 
(ii.  17,  b.  c  5*2),  and  since  Cato  and  Pompey  are 
both  named  as  alive  (iii.  18,  i.  3,  iii.  9),  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  action  of  the  drama  belongs  to  some 
epoch  between  the  beginning  of  the  year,  B.  c.  52, 
and  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  B.C.  48  ;  but  on  the  ! 
other  hand  this  evidence  will  only  enable  us  to  de- 
cide that  the  drama  was  composed  after  the  18th  of 
January,  u.  c  .V2,  the  day  when  Clodiue  perished, 
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without  defining  any  second  limit  before  which  ft 
must  have  been  composed.  When,  hoarever,  we 
remark  the  evident  bitterness  of  spirit  displayed 
towards  Clodius  and  bis  friends,  together  with  the 
suppressed,  but  not  concealed,  dissatisfaction,  with 
the  conduct  of  Pompey  (ii.  16,  41,  iii.  9,  21),  we 
are  led  to  suppose  that  these  paragraphs  were 
penned  under  the  influence  of  feelings  recently  ex- 
cited, such  as  might  have  been  roused  by  the  pro- 
ceedings which  distinguished  the  trial  of  Milo. 
We  are  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  date 
of  the  action  of  the  drama,  and  the  date  of  compo- 
sition, are  nearly  identical,  and  that  both  may  be 
assigned  to  the  middle  or  end  of  b.  c.  52. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  books  at  one 
time  in  existence,  we  are  certain  that  there  wero 
more  than  three,  for  Macrobius  (/.  c.)  quotes  the 
fifth  ;  but  how  many  there  may  have  been  is  purely 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  Fabricius,  Hulsemann,  and 
Wagner,  decide  that  there  were  just  five ;  Goerenx 
argues  very  ingeniously  that  there  must  have  hem 
six  ;  Davis  fixes  that  there  were  eight. 

4.  The  title  De  I* gibus  rests  on  the  authority 
of  nearly  all  the  MSS.  One  alone  exhibits  De 
Jure  Cimli  et  Aeyt6«*,  which  doubtless  arose  from  a 
desire  to  include  the  supposed  contents  of  the  later 
books.   (See  de  Ug.  iii.  5  fin.  ;  Oell.  i.  22.) 

5.  If  we  are  correct  in  our  position,  that  Cicero 
never  finished  his  work,  it  follows  that  it  was  not 
published  during  his  life,  and,  therefore,  remained 
unknown  to  his  contemporaries. 

6.  As  to  the  existence  of  a  prologue,  we  should 
naturally  have  imagined  that  this  was  a  question  of 
fact,  affording  no  scope  for  reasoning.  Nevertheless 
the  point  also  has  been  keenly  debated.  Turnebua, 
in  one  commentary,  considers  that  the  first  few 
chapters  constitute  a  regular  introduction,  but  he 
afterwards  changed  his  mind,  and,  startled  by  the 
abruptness  with  which  the  conversation  opens, 
maintained  that  the  exordium  had  been  lost.  Ooe- 
renz  and  Moser,  the  most  judicious  editors,  adopt 
the  first  conclusion  of  Turncbus. 

7.  In  all  that  relates  to  external  form  and  deco- 
ration Plato  is  evidently  the  model,  and  the  imita- 
tion throughout  is  most  close  and  accurate.  But 
the  resemblance  extends  no  farther  than  the  surface: 
the  definitions,  the  propositions,  the  arguments,  and 
the  whole  substance,  except  what  is  immediately 
connected  with  Roman  law,  can  be  traced  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  Stoics,  especially  to  the  ^valictu  04a*ts. 
the  irspl  ko\ov.  the  w«pl  ZiKaloevrr\%<  and  above  all 
the  wtpH  r6/ju>u  of  Chrysiupus ;  for  the  few  fragments 
which  have  been  preserved  of  these  tracts  are  still 
sufficient  to  shew  that  not  only  did  Cicero  draw  his 
materials  from  their  stores,  but  in  some  instances 
did  little  more  than  translate  their  words.  Even  in 
the  passages  on  magistrates  the  ideas  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  Theophrastus  are  presented  with  the 
modifications  introduced  by  Dion  (Diogenes  r  )  aud 
Panaetius.    (De        iii.  (J.) 

8.  The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  distinctly 
traced  in  one  of  the  opening  chapters  (i.  5,  17). 
It  was  intended  to  comprehend  an  exposition  of  the 
nature  of  justice  and  its  connexion  with  the  nature 
of  man,  an  examination  of  the  laws  by  which  states 
ought  to  be  governed,  and  a  review  of  the  different 
systems  of  legislation  which  hud  been  adopted  by 
different  nations. 

Accordingly,  in  the  first  book  we  have  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  sources  of  justice  and  virtue.  It 
is  laid  down  ( 1 ),  That  the  Cods  are  the  ultimate 
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of  justice  ;  (2)  That  men,  being  bound  I 
together  by  a  community  of  faculties,  feeling*,  and 
desires,  are  led  to  cultivate  social  union — and  hence 
justice,  without  which  social  union  could  not  exist. 
Thus  human  nature  is  a  second  source  of  justice. 
Rut  since  human  nature  is  intimately  connected 
ith  God  by  reason  and  virtue,  it  follows  that  God 
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and  the  moral  nature  of  man  are  the  joint  sources 
of  justice,  law  being  the  practical  exposition  of  its 
principles.  Much  more  stress  is,  however,  laid 
upon  the  ■econd  of  these  two  sources  than  upon  the 
first,  which  is  quickly  disraedsusd  kept  out  of 
sight. 

In  the  second  book  the  author  explains  his  views 
of  a  Model  Code,  illustrated  by  constant  references 
to  the  ancient  institutions  of  Rome.  Attention  is 
first  called  to  the  laws  which  relate  to  religion  and 
Micred  observances,  which  are  considered  under  the 
different  heads  of  divine  worship  in  general,  inclu- 
ding the  solemnities  to  be  observed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  ordinance*,  and  the  classification  of  the 
Gods  according  to  the  degrees  of  homage  to  which 
they  are  severally  entitled  ;  the  celebration  of  fes- 
tivals ;  the  duties  of  the  various  orders  of  priests ; 
the  exhibition  of  public  games;  the  maintenance 
of  ancient  rites;  the  punishment  of  perjury  and 
impurity ;  the  consecration  of  holy  places  and 
things  ;  and  the  respect  to  be  paid  to  the  spirits  of 
the  departed. 

The  third  book  treated  of  Magistrates,  com- 
mencing with  a  short  exposition  of  the  nature  and 
importance  of  their  functions  as  interpreters  and 
enforcers  of  the  laws.  This  is  followed  by  a  disser- 
tation on  the  expediency  of  having  one  magistrate 
in  a  state  to  whom  all  the  rest  shall  be  subordinate, 
which  leads  to  certain  reflections  on  the  authority 
of  the  consuls,  as  controlled  by  the  tribunes.  Here, 
however,  there  is  a  great  blank,  the  part  which  is 
lost  having  contained,  it  would  appear,  an  inquiry 
into  the  functions  of  all  the  chief  officers  of  the 
Roman  republic  What  remains  consists  of  three 
discussions,  one  on  the  power  exercised  by  tribunes 
of  the  plebeians,  a  second  on  the  propriety  of  sup- 
plying the  vacancies  in  the  senate  from  the  number 
of  those  who  had  held  certain  appointments,  and, 
thirdly,  on  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  voting 
by  ballot. 

The  scene  of  these  dialogues  is  laid  in  the  villa 
of  Cicero,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  Ar- 
pinum,  near  the  point  where  the  Kibrenus  joins  the 
Litis.  The  Editio  I'rinceps  forms  part  of  the  edi- 
tion of  the  philosophical  works  printed  at  Rome  in 
2  vols.  fol.  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartx,  1471 ;  see 
above,  p.  719,  b.  The  editions  of  Davis,  Camb. 
1 727-8,  containing  the  notes  of  the  old  commentators, 
and  an  improved  text,  were  long  held  in  high  esti- 
mation, and  frequently  reprinted,  but  is  now  super- 
seded by  those  of  Goerenz,  Lei  p.  1809,  8vo.,  forming 
the  first  volume  of  the  collected  philosophical  works; 
of  Moser  and  Creuzer,  Frankf.  1 824,  8vo.,  contain- 
ing everything  that  the  scholar  can  desire ;  and  of 
Bake,  Leyden,  1842, 8vo„  which  is  the  most  recent 

3.  De  Jure  Civili  in  ArUm  redigendo. 

A.  Gellius  quotes  a  sentence  from  a  work  of  Cicero 
which  he  says  bore  the  above  title.  The  subject  of 
civil  law  was  also  discussed  in  one  of  the  last  books 

De  Lcgibu&i  but  the  words  of  Gellius  can  apply 
only  to  an  independent  treatise.  See  Orelli's  Cicero 
vol.  ir.  pt.  ii.  p.  478.  (Gell.  i.  22 ;  Quintil.  xiL  3. 
|  10  j  Macrob.  v..  4 ;  Cic  de  Isy.  iii.  20.) 


.  Cfistota  ua  f  afwrrwi  tie  txepttaiuxi  oratHanau, 

Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  (xiL  40,)  written 
in  June,  B.c  45,  tells  his  friend,  that  he  hud  made 
several  attempts  to  compose  an  address  to  Caesar, 
in  imitation  of  those  of  Aristotle  and  Theopompua 
to  Alexander,  but  had  hitherto  failed  (lufitov 
ActmitoV  miepe  Conor:  nihil  r*fxrio)i  A  few  days 
later,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  finished 
(oof  Att  xiii.  26),  and  was  soon  after  sent  to  At- 
ticus (ad  AU.  xii.  49),  but  never  forwarded  to  the 
dictator;  for,  having  been  previously  submitted  to 
his  friends  fox  their  approbation,  they  made  so  many 
objections,  and  suggested  so  many  alterations,  that 
Cicero  threw  it  aside  in  disgust.  (Ad  AtL  xiL  5it 
52,  xiii.  1,  27,  28,  31.) 

C.  Philosophy  of  Moral*. 

1.  De  Officii,  Libri  III. 

A  treatise  on  moral  obligations,  viewed  not  so 
much  with  reference  to  a  metaphysical  investiga- 
tion of  the  basis  on  which  they  rest,  as  to  the 
practical  business  of  the  world  and  the  intercourse 
of  social  and  political  life.  It  was  composed  and 
published  late  in  the  year  B.  c.  44,  certainly  after 
the  end  of  August  (iii.  sub  tin.),  and  is  addressed 
to  young  Marcus,  at  that  time  residing  at  Athens 
under  the  care  of  Cratippus  the  Peripatetic.  This 
being  a  work  professedly  intended  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction,  Cicero  does  not  dwell  upon  the 
conflicting  doctrines  of  rival  sects,  but  endeavour* 
rather  to  inculcate  directly  those  views  which  he 
regarded  as  the  most  correct ;  and,  rejecting  the 
form  of  dialogue,  enunciates  the  different  pre- 
cepts with  the  nuthority  of  a  teacher  addressing 
his  pupil.  The  discipline  of  the  Stoics  is  princi- 
pally followed.  In  the  first  two  books, the  wtpl 
KodnKotrr6s  of  Panaetius  served  as  a  guide,  and 
not  a  little  was  borrowed  from  Diogenes  of  Babylon, 
Antipater  of  Tarsus,  Hecato,  Posidnniua,  Antipater 
of  Tyre,  and  others  enumerated  in  the  commentary 
of  Beier  and  the  tract  of  Lynden  on  Panaetius. 
Notwithstanding  the  express  declaration  of  Cicero 
to  the  contrary,  we  cannot,  from  internal  evidence, 
avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  Greek  authorities 
hnve  in  not  a  few  passages  been  translated  ver- 
batim, and  translated  not  very  happily,  for  the 
unyielding  character  of  the  Latin  language  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  express  accurately  those  nice 
gradations  of  thought  and  delicate  distinctions 
which  can  be  conveyed  with  so  much  clearness 
and  precision  by  the  copious  vocabulary  and  grace- 
ful flexibility  of  the  sister  tongue.  (See  the  essay 
of  Garve  named  at  the  end  of  the  article.)  The 
third  book,  which  is  occupied  with  questions  in 
casuistry,  although  it  lays  claim  to  greater  origi- 
nality than  those  which  precede  it,  was  certainly 
formed  upon  the  model  of  the  »*pl  waOnwoPTos 
of  the  Stoic  Hecato.  But  while  the  skeleton  of 
the  whole  work  is  unquestionably  of  foreign  origin, 
the  examples  and  illustrations  are  taken  almost 
exclusively  from  Roman  history  aud  Roman  litera- 
ture, and  are  for  the  most  part  selected  with  great 
judgment  and  clothed  in  the  most  felicitous  diction. 

In  the  first  book,  after  a  few  preliminary  re- 
marks, we  find  a  threefold  division  of  the  subject 
When  called  upon  to  perform  any  action  we  must 
inquire,  1.  Whether  it  is  /owes/am,  that  is,  good 
in  itself,  absolutely  aud  a  istractedly  good ;  2. 
Whether  it  is  utile,  that  is  good  when  cor 
with  reference  to  external  objects  ;  3.  What  * 
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we  must  pursue  whrn  the  homatum  and  the  uti/e 
are  at  variance.  Moreover,  the  hmtntum  and  the 
utile  each  admit  of  degree*  which  also  fall  to  be 
examined  in  order  that  we  may  make  choice  of  the 
highest.  The  general  plan  being  thus  sketched,  it 
i»  followed  out  by  a  discussion  of  the  four  consti- 
tuent elements  into  which  the  konettum  may  be 
resolved :  a,  Supientia^  the  power  of  discerning 
truth  ;  6.  JuMtiia  tt  lirnefictntia^  which  consist  in 
studying  the  welfare  of  those  around  us,  in  render- 
ing to  every  one  his  own,  and  in  preserving  con- 
tract* inviolate ;  c.  Fortitndo%  greatness  and  strength 
of  mind  ;  d.  TemprmtUia,  the  faculty  of  doing  and 
saying  everything  in  a  becoming  manner,  in  the 
proper  place,  and  to  the  proper  extent.  Each  of 
these  is  explained  at  length,  and  the  book  closes 
with  a  debute  on  the  degrees  of  the  htmrstum,  that 
is,  the  method  of  deciding,  when  each  of  two 
lines  of  conduct  is  konarfuin,  which  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred as  superior  (komstitu)  to  the  other. 

The  second  book  is  devoted  to  the  m/i/<%  and 
considers  how  we  may  best  conciliate  the  favour  of 
our  fellow- men,  apply  it  to  our  own  advancement, 
and  thus  arrive  at  wealth  and  public  distinction, 
enlarging  peculiarly  on  the  most  pure  and  judicious 
mode  of  displaying  liberality,  whether  by  pecuniary 
gifts  or  by  aid  of  any  other  description.  This  is 
succeeded  by  a  short'notice  of  two  ttlilitale*  passed 
over  by  Panaetius — the  care  of  the  health  and  the 
care  of  the  purse,  after  which  a  few  words  are 
added  on  the  comparison  of  things  expedient  with 
each  other. 

In  the  third  book  it  is  demonstrated  that  then 
never  can  be  any  real  collision  between  the  Aones- 
iuw  and  the  mtUe;  bat  that  when  an  action  is 
viewed  through  a  proper  medium  the  konestum  will 
invariably  be  found  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
mtt/r  and  the  utile  from  the  knnettuui,  a  proposition 
which  had  been  briefly  enunciated  at  the  beginning 
of  book  second,  but  is  here  fully  developed  and 
largely  illustrated.  A  number  of  difficult  caws 
are  then  stated,  which  serve  as  exercises  in  the 
application  of  the  rules  laid  down,  among  which  a 
prominent  place  is  assigned  to  the  story  of  Regulus. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  De  Officii*  is  one  of 
the  oldest  specimens  of  classical  typography  in 
existence,  having  been  printed  along  with  the 
J'tirtuiurti  by  Fust  and  Schoffer  at  Mayence  in 
l4o5  and  again  in  1466,  both  in  small  4to.  These 
hiv  not  of  excessive  rarity,  and  occur  more  fre- 
quently upon  vellum  than  upon  paper.  Next 
comes  an  edition  in  -J to.,  without  date  or  name  of 
place  or  of  printer,  but  generally  recognised  as  from 
the  press  of  Ulric  Zell,  at  Cologne,  about  1467, 
which  were  followed  by  that  of  Ulric  Hahn,  foL, 
Home,  1 468-9,  also  without  name  or  date,  that  of 
Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  Rome,  fol.,  1469,  of 
Vindclin  de  Spina,  Venice,  fol.,  1470,  and  of 
Kggesteyn,  Strasburg,  4to„  1770.  Many  of  these 
have  given  rise  to  lengthened  controversies  among 
bibliographers,  the  substance  of  which  will  be 
found  in  Dibdin's  **  Introduction  to  the  Classics," 
Lond.  18*27.  Among  the  almost  countless  editions 
which  have  appeared  since  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  it  is  sufficient  to  specify  those  of  Heusinger, 
Brunswick,  8vo.,  1 7HH,  which  first  presented  a  really 
pure  text  and  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted  ;  of 
(ternhard,  Leipzig,  8vo.,  1811  ;  and  of  Beier,  2 
Tolf.  8vo.,  Leipzig,  18*20  -21,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  best. 
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ZOri  II-,  Hamb.  1610;  R.  G.  Rath,  Cicero  4* 
Cfficm  M  brevi  cotupectu.  Hall.  1803 ;  Thorbecke, 
Primap.  phil.  mor.  e  CSeertmu  Op..,  Leyden,  1817$ 
and  the  remarks  which  accompany  the  translation 
of  Garve,  of  which  a  sixth  edition  was  published 
at  Breslau  in  1819. 

2.  De  Virtutibm. 

This  work,  if  it  ever  existed,  which  is  far  from 
being  certain,  most  have  been  intended  as  a  sort 
of  supplement  to  the  De  Officii*,  just  as  Aristotle, 
added  a  tract,  mo\  iprrmr,  to  his  Ethics.  (Hierotu 

3/J    ^^eCi^r^s*iy*^       ^Ut^Ax?s^»         tmti£9l&  9   \  •        ^       tliH^Jil1  l^*a^ 

p.  186.) 

5.  Cato  Major  u  De  Sewitde. 

This  little  tract,  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  b.  o. 
4-t>  or  the  commencement  of  u.  c  44,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  pointing  out  how  the  burden  of  old  age 
may  be  most  easily  supported,  is  addressed  to 
Atticus,  who  was  now  in  his  sixty-eighth  year, 
while  Cicero  himself  was  in  his  sixty-second  or 
sixty- third.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  a  letu»r 
written  from  Puteoli  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  u.  c  44 
(ad  AtL  xiv.  21,  comp.  xvii.  11),  and  is  there 
spoken  of  as  already  in  the  hands  of  his  friend. 
In  the  short  introductory  dialogue,  Scipio  Aemili- 
anus  and  Lnelius  are  supposed  to  have  paid  a  visit 
during  the  consulship  of  T.  Quinctius  Flamininua 
and  M.'  Acilius  Balbus  (a.  c  150;  see  c.  5  and 
10)  to  Cato  the  censor,  at  that  time  84  years  old. 
Beholding  with  admiration  the  activity  of  body 
and  cheerfulness  of  mind  which  he  displayed,  they 
request  him  to  point  out  by  what  means  the 
weight  of  increasing  years  may  be  most  easily 
borne.  Cato  willingly  complies,  and  commences  it 
dissertation  in  which  he  seeks  to  demonstrate  h«>w 
unreasonable  are  the  complaints  usually  urged  re- 
garding the  miseries  which  attend  the  close  of  a 
protracted  life.  The  four  principal  objections  arc 
stated  and  refuted  in  regular  succession.  It  is 
held  that  old  age  is  wretched,  1.  Because  it  in- 
capacitates men  for  active  business  ;  2.  Because  it 
renders  the  body  feeble ;  3.  Because  it  deprives 
them  of  the  enjoyment  of  almost  all  pleasures  ; 
4.  Because  it  heralds  the  near  approach  of  death. 
The  first  three  are  met  by  producing  examples  of 
many  illustrious  personages  in  whom  old  age  was 
not  attended  by  any  of  these  evils,  by  arguing  that 
such  privations  are  not  real  but  imaginary  mis- 
fortunes, and  that  if  the  relish  for  some  pleasures 
is  lost,  other  delights  of  a  more  desirable  and  sub- 
stantial character  are  substituted.  The  fourth  ob- 
jection is  encountered  still  more  boldly,  by  an 
eloquent  declaration  that  the  chief  happiness  of  old 
age  in  the  eyes  of  the  philosopher  arises  from  the 
conviction,  that  it  indicates  the  near  approach  of 
death,  that  is,  the  near  approach  of  the  period 
when  the  soul  shall  be  released  from  its  debasing 
connexion  with  the  body,  and  enter  unfettered 
upon  the  paths  of  immortality. 

This  piece  has  always  been  deservedly  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  most  graceful  moral  essays  bequeath- 
ed to  us  by  antiquity.  The  purity  of  the  language, 
the  liveliness  of  the  illustrations,  the  dignity  of  the 
sentiments,  and  the  tact  with  which  the  character 
of  the  strong-minded  but  self-satisfied  and  garru- 
lous old  roan  is  maintained,  have  excited  universal 
applause.  But  however  pleasing  the  picture  here 
presented  to  us,  every  one  must  perceive  that  it  is 
a  fancy  sketch,  not  the  faithful  copy  rf  a  scene 
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from  nfittirc.  In  fact  the  whole  treatise  is  ri  tissue 
oi  special  pleading  on  a  question  which  is  discussed 
in  the  tame  tone  of  extravagance  on  the  opposite 
side  by  Juvenal  in  his  tenth  satire.  The  logic 
*1  »o  is  bad,  for  in  several  instances  general  propo- 
sitions are  attacked  by  a  few  specious  particular 
cases  which  are  mere  exceptions  to  the  rule.  No 
one  can  doubt  the  truth  of  the  assertions,  that  old 
age  does  incapacitate  us  for  active  business,  that  it 
does  render  the  body  feeble,  and  that  it  does  blunt 
the  keenness  of  our  senses ;  but  while  it  is  a  per- 
fectly fair  style  of  argument  to  maintain  that  these 
are  imaginary  and  not  real  ills,  it  is  utterly  absurd 
to  deny  their  existence,  because  history  affords  a 
few  instances  of  favoured  individuals  who  have 
been  exempted  from  their  influence. 

Cicero  appears  to  have  been  indebted  for  the 
idea,  if  not  for  the  plan,  of  this  work  to  Aristo  of 
Chion,  a  Stoic  philosopher  (c  1);  much  has  been 
translated  almost  literally  from  the  Republic  of 
Platn  ( «re  cc.  2,  3,  14),  and  more  freely  from  the 
O economics  and  Cyropaedeia  of  Xenophon.  The 
passage  with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
is  derived  from  the  Timaeus,  the  Phaedon,  the 
Phaedrus,  and  the  Mcnon  (see  K'dhner,  p.  116), 
and  some  editors  have  traced  the  observations  upon 
the  diseases  of  young  men  (c  19)  to  Hippocrates. 
It  must  be  remarked,  that  although  Cato  was  a 
rigid  follower  of  the  Porch,  the  doctrines  here  pro- 
pounded have  little  of  the  austerity  of  that  sect, 
but  savour  more  of  the  gentle  and  easy  discipline 
of  the  Peripatetics.  (Kiihner,  I.e.) 

The  five  earliest  editions  of  the  Cato  Major 
were  all  printed  at  Cologne,  the  first  three  by 
Ulric  Zell,  the  fourth  by  Winter  de  llomborch, 
the  fifth  by  Arnold  Therboernen,  not  one  of  which 
bears  a  date,  but  some  of  them  are  certainly  older 
than  the  edition  of  the  collected  philosophical  works 
printed  at  Rome,  in  2  vols.  foL,  by  Sweynhcyra 
and  Pannartz,  which  contains  the  De  Senectute. 
[See  above,  p.  71!*,  b#l  The  best  modem  editions 
are  those  of  Gem  hard,  which  include  the  Paradoxa 
also,  Leipzig,  8vo,  1819,  and  of  Otto,  Leipzig, 
1830. 

4.  Laelitu  s.  De  A  micitia. 

This  dialogue  was  written  after  the  preceding, 
to  which  it  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  com- 
panion. Just  as  the  dissertation  upon  old  age  was 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  Cato  because  he  had  been 
distinguished  for  energy  of  mind  and  body  pre- 
served entire  to  the  very  close  of  a  long  life,  so  the 
steadfast  attachment  which  existed  between  Scipio 
and  Laclios  pointed  out  the  latter  as  a  person  pe- 
culiarly fitted  to  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  of 
friendship  and  the  mode  in  which  it  might  best  be 
cultivated.  To  no  one  could  Cicero  dedicate  such 
a  treatise  with  more  propriety  than  to  Atticus,  the 
only  individual  among  his  contemporaries  to  whom 
he  gave  his  whole  heart. 

The  imaginary  conversation  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  between  Laclius  and  his  two  sons-in- 
law,  C.  Fannius  and  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  a  few 
days  after  the  death  of  Africanus  (b.  c  1*29),  and 
to  have  been  repeated,  in  after  times,  by  Scaevola 
to  Cicero.  I  melius  begins  by  a  panegyric  on  his 
friend.  Then,  at  the  request  of  the  yonng  men, 
he  explains  his  own  sentiments  with  regard  to  the 
origin,  nature,  limits,  and  value  of  friendship ; 
traces  its  connexion  with  the  higher  moral  virtues, 
aod  lays  down  the  rules  which  ought  to  be  ob- 
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served  in  order  to  render  it  permanent  and  mutu- 
ally advantageous  The  most  pleasing  feature  in 
this  essay  is  the  simple  sincerity  with  which  it  is 
impressed.  The  author  casts  aside  the  affectation 
of  learning,  and  the  reader  feels  convinced  through- 
out that  he  is  speaking  from  his  heart  In  givii  g 
full  expression  to  the  most  amiable  feelings,  his 
experience,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  sound 
sense,  enabled  him  to  avoid  all  fantastic  exaggera- 
tion, and,  without  sacrificing  his  dignified  tone,  or 
pitching  his  standard  too  low,  he  brings  down  the 
subject  to  the  level  of  ordinary  comprehension,  and 
sets  before  us  a  model  which  all  may  imitate. 

The  exordium  is  taken  from  the  Theaetetus,  and 
in  the  8th  chapter  we  detect  a  correspondence  with 
a  passage  in  the  Lysis  of  Plato;  the  Ethics  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates  by  Xen- 
ophon afforded  some  suggestions ;  a  strong  resem- 
blance can  be  traced  in  the  fragments  of  Theo- 
phrastns  wcpl  tfuKla.*,  and  some  hints  are  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  from  Chrysippus  T*p)  fiAlas 
and  »«pi  rov  Sutdfar.  (Kiihner,  p.  118.) 

The  Kditio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Cologne  by 
Joh.  Ouldenschnff,  the  second,  which  includes  the 
Paradoxa,  at  the  same  place  by  Ulric  Zell ;  neither 
bears  any  date,  but  both  are  older  than  the  collec- 
tion of  the  philosophical  works  printed  at  Rome 
in  '2  vols.  fol.  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  M71, 
which  contains  the  Laelius.  The  best  modern 
editions  are  those  of  Gernhard,  Leipzig,  8vo.  1825. 
and  of  Beier,  Leipzig,  12mo.  1828. 

5.  Dt  Gloria  Libri  II. 

Cicero  completed  a  work  under  the  above  titk, 
in  two  books  dedicated  to  Atticus,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  B.  c  44.  A  few  words  only  having  been 
preserved,  we  have  no  means  of  determining  the 
manner  or  tone  in  which  the  subject  was  haudled. 
Petrarch  was  in  possession  of  a  MS.  of  the  De 
Gloria,  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Bernardo  Giustiniani,  a  Venetian,  and  then  disap- 
peared. Paulus  Manutius  and  Jovius  circulated  a 
story  that  it  had  been  destroyed  by  Petrus  Alcyo- 
nius,  who  had  stolen  numerous  passages  and  in- 
serted them  in  his  own  treatise  De  ExUio;  but 
this  calumny  has  been  refuted  by  Tiraboschi  in 
bis  history  of  Italian  literature.  (See  Orelli's  Ci- 
cero, vol  iv.  pt  iL  p.  487:  Cic,  de  Off.  ii.  9,  ad  Alt. 
xv.  27,  xvi.  2.) 

6.  D«  CoHtolatioHe  s.  De  Luctu  miuuemlo. 

This  treatise  was  written  &  c.  45,  soon  after 
the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter,  Tullia,  when 
seeking  distraction  and  relief  in  literary  pursuits. 
We  learn  from  Pliny  (praef.  //JV.),  that  the  work  of 
Crantor  the  Academician  was  closely  followed.  A 
few  inconsiderable  fragments  have  been  preserved 
chiefly  by  Lactantius,  and  will  be  found  in  Orelli's 
Cicero,  vol.  iv.  pt,  ii.  p.  489.  The  tract  published 
at  Venice  in  1 583  under  the  title  C6**Jutio  Cicc 
rami*  is  a  notorious  forgery,  executed,  as  is  gene- 
rally believed,  by  Sigomus  or  Vianellus.  (Cic.  ad 
Au.  xii.  20,  23,  Ttuad.  iii.  28,  31 ;  Augustin,  dt 
Civ.  Dei,  xix.  4  ;  Hieron.  Epitaph.  Nepot.) 

D.  Spbculativji  Philosophy. 

1.  Aoademieorum  Libri  II. 

The  history  of  this  work  before  it  finally  quitted 
the  hands  of  its  author  is  exceedingly  curious  and 
somewhat  obscure,  but  must  be  clearly  understiMnl 
before  we  can  explain  the  relative  position  of  those 
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portion*  of  it  which  have  been  transmitted  to  mo- 
dern times.  By  comparing  carefully  a  scries  of 
letters  written  to  Atticus  in  the  course  of  a.  c  45 
(ad  Att.  xiii.  32, 12-14, 16,  18,  19,  21-23,25,  35, 
44),  we  find  that  Cicero  had  drawn  up  a  treatise 
upon  the  Academic  Philosophy  iu  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  Catulus,  Lucullus,  and  Horten- 
sius, and  that  it  was  comprised  in  two  books,  the 
first  bearing  the  name  of  Catulus,  the  second  that 
of  Lucullus.  A  copy  was  sent  to  Atticus  and 
soon  after  it  had  reached  him,  two  new  introduc- 
tions were  composed,  the  one  in  praise  of  Catulus, 
the  other  in  praise  of  Lucullus.  Scarcely  had  this 
been  done,  when  Cicero,  from  a  conviction  that 
Catulus,  Lucullus,  and  Hortensius,  although  men 
of  highly  cultivated  minds,  and  well  acquainted 
with  general  literature,  were  known  to  have  been 
little  conversant  with  the  subtle  arguments  of  ab- 
struse philosophy,  determined  to  withdraw  them 
altogether,  and  accordingly  substituted  Cato  and 
Drutus  in  their  place.  (Ad.  AU.  xiii.  16.)  Imme- 
diately after  this  change  had  been  introduced,  he 
received  a  communication  from  Atticus  represent- 
ing that  Varro  was  much  offended  by  being  passed 
over  in  the  discussion  of  topics  in  which  he  was 
deeply  versed.  Thereupon,  Cicero,  catching  eagerly 
at  the  idea  thus  suggested,  resolved  to  recast  the 
whole  piece,  and  quickly  produced,  under  the  old 
title,  a  new  and  highly  improved  edition,  divided 
into  four  books  insteud  of  two,  dedicating  the  whole 
to  Varro,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  task  of  de- 
fending the  tenets  of  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  while 
the  author  himself  undertook  to  support  the  views 
of  Philo,  Atticus  also  taking  a  share  in  the  con- 
versation. But  although  these  alterations  were 
effected  with  great  rapidity,  the  copy  originally 
sent  to  Atticus  had  in  the  meantime  been  repeat- 
edly transcribed  :  hence  both  editions  passed  into 
circulation,  and  a  part  of  each  has  been  preserved. 
One  section,  containing  12  chapters,  is  a  short 
fragment  of  the  first  book  of  the  second  or  Varro- 
nian  edition  ;  the  other,  containing  49  chapters,  is 
the  entire  second  book  of  the  first  edition,  to  which 
is  prefixed  the  new  introduction  noticed  above  (a>t 
Att.  xiii.  32),  together  with  the  proper  title  of 
Lnmllus.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  first  book  of 
the  first  edition  has  been  altogether  lost,  and  the 
whole  of  the  second  edition,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fragment  of  the  first  book  already  mentioned 
nnd  a  few  scraps  quoted  by  Lac  tan  ti  us,  Augustin, 
and  the  grammarians.  Upon  examining  the  date* 
of  the  letters  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
fret  edition  had  been  despatched  to  Atticus  about 
the  middle  of  June,  for  the  new  introductions  were 
written  by  the  27th  (ad  Att.  xiii.  32) ;  that  the 
second  edition,  which  is  spoken  of  with  great  com- 
placency— **  Libri  quidem  ita  exierunt  (nisi  forte 
roe  communis  <pi\avrla  decipit),  ut  in  tali  genere 
ne  apud  Graecos  quidem  simile  quidquam" — was 
fully  completed  towards  the  close  of  July  (ad  Att. 
xiii.  15),  a  few  days  before  the  last  touches  had 
been  given  to  the  De  FwUmt  (xiii.  19) ;  and  that 
it  was  actually  in  the  possession  of  Varro  before 
the  ides  of  August,  (xiii.  35,  44.)  Goerenz  has 
taken  great  pains  to  prove  that  these  books  were 
published  under  the  title  of  Academic*,  and  that 
the  appellation  Acadfmicue  Qwwtiionet,  or  Acade- 
tmcue  Duputatimesi  by  which  they  are  frequently 
distinguished,  are  without  authority  and  altogether 
inappropriate. 

Toe  object  proposed  was,  to  give  an  accurate 
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narrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Acadeti./C 

Philosophy,  to  point  out  the  various  modifications 
introduced  by  successive  professors,  and  to  demon- 
strate the  superiority  of  the  principles  of  the  New 
Academy,  as  taught  by  Philo,  over  those  of  the 
Old  Academy,  as  advocated  by  Antiochus  of  Asca 
Ion.  It  is  manifestly  impossible,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  determine  with  certainty  the 
amount  of  difference  between  the  two  editions. 
That  there  was  a  considerable  difference  is  certain, 
for,  although  Cicero  was  in  the  first  instance  in- 
duced to  depart  from  his  plan  merely  because  ho 
considered  the  topics  discussed  out  of  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  individuals  who  were  repre- 
sented as  discussing  them,  still  the  division  of  the 
two  books  into  four  necessarily  implies  some  im- 
portant change  in  the  arrangement  if  not  in  the 
substance  of  the  subject-matter.  We  are,  moreover, 
expressly  informed,  that  many  things  were  omitted, 
and  that  the  four  books  of  the  second  edition,  al- 
though more  concise  than  the  two  of  the  first, 
were  at  the  same  time  better  and  more  brilliant 
(tpltndidiora,  breviora^  uuliura).  It  is  probable 
that  the  first  book  of  the  first  edition,  after  giving 
a  sketch  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Academy  as  they  grew  out  of  each 
other  in  succession,  was  occupied  with  a  detailed 
inrestigation  of  the  speculations  of  Cameadea,  just 
as  those  of  Philo,  which  were  adopted  to  a  certain 
extent  by  Cicero  himself,  form  the  leading  theme 
of  the  second.  What  remains  of  the  first  book  of 
the  second  edition  enables  us  to  discover  that  it 
was  devoted  to  the  history  of  Academic  opinions 
from  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  who  were  re- 
garded as  the  fathers  of  the  sect,  down  to  Antiochus, 
from  whom  Cicero  himself  had  in  his  youth  received 
instruction  while  residing  at  Athens.  The  second 
book  may  have  been  set  apart  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  theories  of  Arcesilas,  who,  although  the  real 
founder  of  the  New  Academy,  appears  to  have 
been  alluded  to  in  the  former  edition  only  in  an 
incidental  and  cursory  manner;  while  the  third 
and  fourth  books  would  embrace  the  full  and  clear 
development  and  illustration  of  his  pregnant  though 
obscure  doctrines,  as  explained  in  the  eloquent  dis- 
quisitions of  Carneades  and  Philo.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  Goerenz,  and  although  it  does  not  ad- 
mit of  strict  proof,  yet  it  is  highly  plausible  in  it- 
self, and  is  fully  corroborated  by  the  hints  and 
indications  which  appear  in  those  portions  of  the 
dialogue  now  extant. 

The  scene  of  the  Catulus  was  the  villa  of  that 
statesman  at  Cumae,  while  the  Lucullta  is  supposed 
to  have  been  held  at  the  mansion  of  Hortensius 
near  BaulL  The  dialogues  of  the  second  edition 
commence  at  the  Cumanum  of  Varro ;  but,  as  we 
learn  from  a  fragment  of  the  third  book  quoted  by 
Nonius  Marcellus,  the  parties  repaired  during  the 
course  of  the  conference  to  the  shores  of  the  Lu- 
crine  lake. 

The  Rditio  Princeps  is  included  in  the  collection 
of  Cicero's  philosophical  works  printed  in  2  vols. 
foL  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartx,  Rome,  1471* 
see  above,  p.  7 1 9,  b.  The  edition  of  Davis,  Carab. 
8vo.  1725,  was  frequently  repriuted,  and  for  a  long 
period  remained  the  standard,  but  is  now  super- 
seded by  those  of  Goerenz,  Leipzig,  8to.  1810, 
forming  the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  phttV 
sophical  works  of  Cicero ;  and  of  OrellL  Zurich, 
8to.  1827 
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2.  Do  Fimifm*  Ronnrnm  et  Afalnrttm  Lihri  V. 

A  aerie*  of  dialogues  dedicated  to  M.  Brutus,  in 
which  the  opinions  of  the  Grecian  schools,  especi- 
ally of  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics,  and  the  Peripa- 
tetic*, on  the  Supreme  Good,  that  is,  the  Jinit, 
object,  01  end,  townrds  which  all  our  thought*, 
desires,  and  actions  are  or  ought  to  be  directed, — 
the  kernel,  as  it  were,  of  practical  wisdom, — are 
expounded,  compared,  and  discussed.  The  style 
is  throughout  perspicuous  and  highly  polished,  the 
doctrines  of  the  dilferent  sects  are  stated  with  ac- 
curate impartiality  according  to  the  representations 
contained  in  accredited  authorities ;  but,  from  the 
abstruse  nature  of  many  of  the  points  investigated, 
and  the  subtil ty  of  the  arguments  by  which  the 
different  positions  are  defended,  this  treatise  must 
be  regarded  as  the  most  difficult,  while  it  is  the 
most  perfect  and  finished,  of  all  the  philosophical 
performances  of  Cicero. 

These  conversations  are  not  supposed  to  have 
been  all  held  at  the  same  period,  nor  in  the  same 
place,  nor  between  the  same  parties.  They  agree 
in  this,  that,  after  the  fashion  of  Aristotle  (ud  Alt. 
xiii.  19),  the  author  throughout  assumes  the  most 
prominent  place,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  actors, 
at  least  those  to  whom  important  ports  are  as- 
signed, were  dead  at  the  time  of  publication — a 
precaution  taken  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  living 
men  by  exciting  jealousy  in  reference  to  the  cha- 
racters which  they  are  respectively  represented  as 
supporting  (dfaAoTunrroi',  id  fun  jwlaram,  ad 
AtLLc),  but  the  time,  the  scene,  and  the  per- 
formers are  twice  changed.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
books  they  are  different  from  those  in  the  first  and 
second,  and  in  the  fifth  from  those  in  any  of  the 
preceding. 

The  first  book  opens  with  an  apology  for  the 
study  of  philosophy ;  after  which  Cicero  relates 
for  the  information  of  Brutus,  a  debate  which  took 
place  at  his  Cumanum,  in  the  presence  of  C.  Vale- 
rius Triarius,  between  Cicero  himself  and  L.  Man- 
lius  Torquatus,  who  is  represented  as  being  praetor 
elect  and  just  about  to  enter  upon  his  office — a 
circumstance  which  fixes  this  imaginary  colloquy 
to  the  close  of  the  year  B.  c.  50,  a  date  agreeing 
perfectly  with  the  allusion  (iL  18)  to  the  excessive 
power  then  wielded  by  Pompey.  Cicero,  being 
challenged  by  Torquatus  to  stole  his  objections  to 
the  discipline  of  Epicurus,  briefly  impugns  in  ge- 
neral terms  his  system  of  physics,  his  imperfect 
logic,  and,  above  all,  the  dogma  that  the  Supreme 
Good  is  Pleasure,  and  the  Supreme  Evil,  Pain. 
This  elicits  from  Torquatus  a  lengthened  explana- 
tion of  the  sentiments  really  entertained  by  Epi- 
curus and  the  worthiest  of  his  followers  respecting 
wSorij,  sentiments  which  he  contends  had  been 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  but  whose  truth 
he  undertakes  to  demonstrate  in  a  scries  of  propo- 
sitions ;  in  opposition  to  which  Cicero,  in  the  se- 
cond book,  sets  in  army  the  reasonings  by  which 
the  Stoics  assailed  the  whole  system.  In  the 
third  book  we  find  ourselves  in  the  library  of 
young  Lucullus  in  his  Tusculan  villa,  to  which 
Cicero  had  repaired  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  a 
work  of  Aristotle,  and  there  meets  Cato,  immersed 
in  study  and  surrounded  by  the  books  of  the  Stoics. 
In  this  way  a  controversy  arises,  in  which  Cicero 
Biaintains,  that  there  was  no  real  discordance  be- 
tween the  ethics  of  the  Porch  and  those  previously 
promulgated  by  the  Old  Academy  and  the  Peripsv- 
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trtics ;  that  the  differences  were  merely  verbal,  and 
that  Zeno  had  no  excuse  for  breaking  off  from 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  establishing  a  new  school, 
which  presented  the  same  truths  in  a  worse  form. 
These  assertions  are  vigorously  combated  by  Cato, 
who  argues,  that  the  principles  of  hit  sect  were 
essentially  distinct,  and  descants  with  great  energy 
on  the  superior  purity  and  majesty  of  their  ideas 
concerning  the  Supreme  Good ;  in  reply  to  which 
Cicero,  in  the  fourth  book,  employs  the  weapons 
with  which  the  New  Academy  attacked  the  Stoics. 
The  second  discourse  is  supposed  to  have  been 
held  in  a.  c.  52,  for  we  find  a  reference  (iv.  1 )  to 
the  famous  provision  for  limiting  the  length  of 
speeches  at  the  bar  contained  in  a  law  passed  by 
Pompey  against  briber)-  in  his  second  consulship, 
an  enactment  here  spoken  of  as  haring  recently 
come  into  force.  This  was  the  year  also  in  which 
L.  Lucullus  the  elder  died  and  left  his  son  under 
the  guardianship  of  Cato. 

In  the  fifth  book  we  are  carried  back  to  b.  c.  79 
and  transported  from  Italy  to  Athens,  where  Ci- 
cero was  at  that  time  prosecuting  his  studies.  [See 
above,  p.  709,  b.  J  The  dramatis  personae  are  Cicero 
himself,  his  brother  Quintus,  his  cousin  Lucius, 
Pomponius  Atticus,  and  M.  Pupius  Piso.  These 
friends  having  met  in  the  Academia,  the  genius  of 
the  place  calls  up  the  recollection  of  the  mighty 
spirits  who  had  once  trod  that  holy  ground,  and 
Piso,  at  the  request  of  his  companion,  enters  into  a 
full  exposition  of  the  precepts  inculcated  by  Ariv 
to  tie  and  his  successors  on  the  Summum  Bonum, 
the  whole  being  wound  up  by  a  statement  on  the 
part  of  Cicero  of  the  objections  of  the  Stoics,  and  a 
reply  from  Piso.  The  reason  which  induced  Cicero 
to  carry  this  lost  dialogue  bock  to  his  youthful 
days  was  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  finding  a 
fitting  advocate  for  the  Peripatetic  doctrines,  which 
had  made  but  little  progress  among  his  country- 
men. M.  Brutus  and  Terentius  Varro  were  both 
alive,  and  therefore  excluded  by  his  plan  ;  L.  Lu- 
cullus, although  dead,  was  not  of  sufficient  weight 
to  be  introduced  with  propriety  on  such  an  occa- 
sion ;  Piso  alone  remained,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  quarrel  between  Cicero  and  himself  arising  out 
of  his  support  of  Clodius,  it  was  necessary  to  choose 
an  epoch  when  their  friendship  was  as  yet  unsha- 
ken. (See  Goereng,  introd.  xix.)  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  throughout,  the  author  abstains  entirely 
from  pronouncing  any  judgment  of  his  own.  The 
opinions  of  the  Epicureans  are  first  distinctly  ex- 
plained, then  follows  the  refutation  by  the  Stoics ; 
the  opinions  of  the  Stoics  are  next  explained,  then 
follows  the  refutation  by  the  New  Academy ;  in 
the  third  place,  the  opinions  of  the  Peripatetics  am 
explained,  then  follows  the  refutation  by  the  Stoic*. 
In  setting  forth  the  opinions  of  Epicurus,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  writings  of  that  sage  enumerated  by 
Diogenes  Locrtius,  much  use  seems  to  have  been 
made  of  his  epistle  to  Menoeceus  and  his  wtpi 
xvpwv  So^iy,  and  not  unfrequently  the  very  word* 
of  the  original  Greek  have  been  literally  translated; 
while  the  lectures  of  Phaedrus  and  Zeno  [see  above, 
p.  709 J  would  supply  accurate  information  as  to 
the  chnnges  and  additions  introduced  by  the  suc- 
cessive disciples  of  the  Garden  after  the  death  of 
their  master.  The  Stoical  refutation  of  Epicurus, 
in  book  second,  was  probably  derived  from  Chry- 
sippus  vtpl  tow  xoAov  kuI  TTji  4fiovi\t  and  from  the 
writings  and  oral  communications  of  Posidoniua 
[sec  above,  p.  709, b.] ;  the  Stoical  doctrines  in  book 
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third  were  taken  from  Zeno,  from  Diogenes,  and 
from  Chrysippus  vtpl  r*\t*v;  the  refutation  of  the 
Stoics  in  book  fourth  probably  proceeds  from  Car- 
nendc*.  The  Peripatetical  doctrines  in  book  fifth 
are  from  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  as  explained 
and  enlarged  by  Antiochus  of  Ascalon  ;  while  the 
Stoical  objections  are  in  all  probability  due  to  Dio- 
dotu*  [see  above  p.  709, a.],  who,  we  are  told  else- 
where, was  Btrongly  opposed  to  Antiochus.  (Acad. 
ii.  3<>.) 

In  determining  the  precise  date  at  which  the 
work  before  us  was  completed  and  published,  we 
cannot  agree  with  Goerenz,  that  the  expression 
44  duo  magna  avrrdypara  abaolvi"  (ad  AU.  xiL 
45,  llth  June,  ft.  c.  45)  can  with  certainty  be 
made  to  comprehend  both  the  De  Fuubtu  and  the 
Acudemku.  No  distinct  notice  of  the  former  oc- 
curs until  the  27th  of  June,  when,  in  a  letter  to 
Atticus,  (xiii.  32,)  we  find  **Torquatus  Romae  est. 
Misi  ut  tibi  daretur,"  where  Tortptatut  denotes 
the  first  book.     On  the  24th  of  July  (ad  AtL 

xiii.  12),  the  treatise  is  spoken  of  as  finished. 
**  Nunc  illam  rtKmv  ovrro^t*',  sane  mihi  p ro- 
bs tarn,  Bruto,  ut  tibi  placuit,  despondimus."  Again, 
on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  *  Ita  confeci  quin- 
que  libros  vipl  rik&p.  ut  Epicurea  L.  Torquato, 
Stoica  M.  Catoni,  wtptwomrrucd  M.  Pisoni  darem. 
,A{VjAotJwtjto»'  id  fore  putaram,  quod  omnes  ilia 
decesserant "  (ad  AtL  xiii.  19);  and  we  learn  from 
an  epistle,  despatched  only  two  days  afterwards 
(ad  AU.  xiii.  21,  comp.  22),  that  it  had  been  for 
some  time  in  the  hands  of  Atticus,  through  whom 
Kalbus  had  obtained  a  copy  of  the  fifth  book,  while 
the  widow  Cacrellia,  in  her  philosophic  seal,  had 
contrived  by  some  means  to  get  possession  of  the 
whole.  Cicero  complains  of  this  for  two  reasons  ; 
toot,  because  it  was  but  fitting  that  since  the  work 
was  dedicated  to  Brutus  it  should  be  presented  to 
him  before  it  became  trite  and  stale,  and  in  the  se- 
cond place,  because  he  hitd  made  some  changes  in 
the  last  book  ;  which  he  was  desirous  to  insert  be- 
fore finally  dismissing  it  from  his  hands.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  formal  presentation  to  Brutus  took 
place  about  the  middle  of  August,  when  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Cicero  at  his  Tuaculanum  (ad  AU.  xiii.  44), 
and  that  two  editions  of  the  fifth  book,  differing  in 
some  respects  from  each  other,  may  have  gone 
abroad,  which  will  account  for  some  singular  varia- 
tions and  interpolations  which  have  long  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  editors.    (See  Goerenz.  praef.  p. 

xiv.  ) 

The  Editio  Princeps  in  4 to.  is  without  date, 
name  of  place  or  printer,  but  is  believed  to  have 
appeared  at  Cologne,  from  the  press  of  Ulric  Zell, 
about  1407,  and  was  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Joannes  ex  Colonia,  4to.,  Venice,  1471.  The  edi- 
tion of  Davis,  8vo.,  Cambridge,  1728,  was  long 
held  in  high  estimation,  and  frequently  reprinted, 
but  is  now  superseded  by  those  of  Hath,  Hal.  Sax. 
8vo.,  1804  ;of  Goerenz,  Leips.  1813,  8vo.,  forming 
the  third  volume  of  the  collected  philosophical 
works;  of  Otto,  Leips.  8vo.,  1831  ;  and,  last  and 
beat  of  all,  of  Madvig,  Copenhagen,  1839,  8vo. 

3.  Ttuculamarum  DL*j)utatioueM  Libri  V. 

This  work,  addressed  to  M.  Brutus,  is  n 
series  of  discussions  on  various  important  point*  of 
practical  philosophy  supposed  to  have  been  held  in 
the  Tuaculanum  of  Cicero,  who,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, soon  after  the  departure  of  Brutus  for  the  go- 
vernment of  Gaol  (ft,  c.  4b'),  requested  one  of  the 
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numerous  circle  of  friends  and  visitors  by  whom  he 
whs  surrounded,  to  propose  some  subject  for  debate 
which  he  then  proceeded  to  examine  as  he  sat  or 
walked  about  These  exercises  were  continued  for 
five  days  *  new  topic  being  started  and  exhausted 
at  each  successive  conference.  There  is  an  utter 
want  of  dramatic  effect  in  this  collection  of  dialo- 
gues, for  the  antagonist  is  throughout  anonymous, 
and  is  not  invested  with  any  life  or  individuality, 
but  is  a  sort  of  a  man  of  straw  who  brings  forward 
a  succession  of  propositions  which  are  bowled  down 
by  Cicero  as  fast  as  they  are  set  up.  This  person- 
age is  usually  designated  in  MSS.  by  the  letter  a, 
and  editors  liave  amused  themselves  by  quarrelling 
about  the  import  of  the  symbol  which  they  have 
variously  interpreted  to  mean  Attiau,  Adotracrms, 
Auditor,  and  so  forth.  There  is  little  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  period  when  this  work  was  actually 
composed,  since  it  abounds  in  allusions  to  historical 
events  and  to  former  treatises  which  enable  us, 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  other  circumstances, 
to  determine  the  question  within  very  narrow  limits. 
Thus,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  fifth  book,  wo 
have  a  reference  to  the  De  Fixifau  which  was  not 
published  until  the  month  of  August,  a  c  45, 
while  the  dissertations  before  us  were  familiarly 
known  before  the  middle  of  May  in  the  following 
year  (ad  AtL  xv.  24),  and  must  consequently  have 
been  given  to  the  world  early  in  ft.  c  44,  since  the 
task  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  just  at  the 
time  when  the  Academiea  were  completed  (ad  AtL 
xiii.  32).  Schiitz  (  ProUg.)  has  satisfactorily  proved 
that  luxculamt*  iJisputatumet  is  the  true  title,  and 
not  Tmmeulanue  Quotation**  as  a  few  MSS.  have  it. 

The  first  book  treats  of  the  wisdom  of  despising 
death  which,  it  is  maintained,  cannot  be  considered 
as  an  evil  either  to  the  living  or  to  the  dead,  whether 
the  soul  be  mortal  or  immortal.  This  leads  to  an 
investigation  of  the  real  nature  of  death,  and  a  re- 
view of  the  opinions  entertained  by  different  philo- 
sophers with  regard  to  the  souL  The  arguments 
for  its  immortality  are  derived  chiefly  from  the 
writings  of  the  Stoica  and  of  Plato,  especially  from 
the  Phaedon. 

The  second  book  is  on  the  endurance  of  pain,  in 
which  it  is  demonstrated,  after  Zeno,  Arista,  and 
Pyrrho,  that  pain  is  not  an  evil,  in  opposition  to 
Ari&tippus  and  Epicurus,  who  held  it  to  be  the 
greatest  evil,  to  Hieronymus  of  Rhodes,  who  placed 
the  chief  good  in  the  absence  of  pain,  and  to  the 
numerous  band  of  philosophers,  belonging  to  differ- 
ent schools,  who  agreed  that  pain  was  an  evil,  al- 
though not  the  greatest  of  evils.  Here  everything 
is  taken  from  the  Stoics. 

In  the  third  book  it  is  proved  that  a  wise  man  is 
insensible  to  sorrow ;  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Pe- 
ripatetics, of  Epicurus,  of  the  Cyrenaics,  and  of 
C  ran  tor,  being  examined  in  turn,  and  weighed 
against  the  tenets  of  Zeno,  are  found  wanting.  The 
authorities  chiefly  consulted  Appear  to  have  been 
Chrysippus,  Clean  thus,  Cleitomachus,  Antiochus  of 
Ascalon,  Cameades,  and  Epicurus  vtfi  r4\ovr. 

The  thesis  supported  in  the  fourth  book,  which 
forms  a  continuation  to  the  preceding,  is,  that  tha 
wise  man  is  absolutely  free  from  all  mental  dis- 
quietude (animi  perlurtntione).  We  have  first  a 
curious  classification  of  perturbations  in  which  the 
terms  sorrow,  joy,  fear,  pity,  and  a  host  of  others, 
are  carefully  analysed  and  denned  according  to 
discipline  of  the  Porch;  aud,  after  a  few  i 
upon  the  main  proposition,  we  find  a  long  < 
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the  best  mean*  of  tranquilliaing  the  heart,  and  for- 
tifying it  against  the  attacks  of  all  those  iwssions 
and  desires  which  mast  be  regarded  as  diseases  of 
the  mind.  Here  again  the  Stoics,  and  especially 
Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  are  chiefly  followed,  although 
several  hints  can  be  traced  to  Aristotle,  Plato,  and 
even  to  the  Pythagoreans. 

The  fifth  book  contains  a  reply  in  the  affirmative 
to  the  question,  whether  virtue  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  insure  happiness,  thus  carrying  out  to  its  full  ex- 
tent the grand  moral  dogma  of  the  Stoics  in  opposition 
to  the  more  qualified  views  of  the  Peripatetics  and 
Academics.  The  materials  for  this  section  were 
supplied  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Xeno- 
crates,  Speusippus,  Polemo,  Carneodes,  and  the 
Stoics,    (v.  12,  13,  18,  27.) 

Although  each  of  these  five  books  is  complete 
within  itself  and  independent  of  the  rest,  yet  we 
feel  inclined  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  Olivet,  that 
they  were  drawn  up  and  digested  according  to  a 
regular  and  well-imagined  plan,  and  ought  to  be 
taken  in  connexion  with  each  other  as  forming  one 
harmonious  whole.  In  fact,  all  the  reasonings  con- 
verge to  one  point  They  all  act  in  unison  to  de- 
fend one  position — that  man  possesses  within  himself 
the  means  of  securing  his  own  happiness.  To  make 
this  evident  it  was  necessary  to  expose  the  folly  of 
those  alarms,  and  the  weakness  of  those  assailants 
by  which  tranquillity  is  scared  away  from  the  hu- 
man bosom.  Hence,  the  fear  of  death,  and  the  fear 
of  pain,  are  shewn  to  be  the  result  of  ignorance  and 
error,  while  joy,  sorrow,  love,  hatred,  with  the 
whole  array  of  desires  and  passions  which  excite 
such  tumults,  are  treated  as  mere  visionary  unsub- 
stantial forms  which  the  sage  can  dissipate  by  a  vi- 
gorous exertion  of  his  will. 

The  Tusculan  Disputations  are  certainly  inferior 
in  recondite  learning,  in  subtle  reasoning,  and  in 
elaborately  finished  composition,  to  the  Academica, 
the  De  Finilnui  and  the  De  Offidu ;  yet  no  one 
among  the  philosophical  essays  of  Cicero  is  more 
deservedly  popular,  or  forms  a  better  introduction  to 
such  studies,  on  account  of  the  easy,  familiar,  and 
perspicuous  language  in  which  the  ideas  are  ex- 
pressed, and  the  liveliness  imparted  to  each  of  the 
discourses  by  the  numerous  entertaining  and  apt 
illustrations,  many  of  which  being  poetical  quota- 
tions from  the  earlier  bards,  are  in  themselves  highly 
interesting  to  the  grammarian  and  the  historian  of 
literature.  Certainly  no  work  has  ever  been  more 
enthusiastically,  perhaps  extravagantly,  admired. 
Erasmus,  after  ascribing  to  it  every  conceivable  ex- 
cellence both  in  matter  and  manner,  declares  his 
conviction,  that  the  author  was  directly  inspired 
from  heaven,  while  another  worthy  deems  that  his 
faith  must  have  been  of  the  same  quality  with  that 
of  Abraham. 

The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Rome  by 
Ulric  Han,  4to.,  1469;  the  second  by  Gering, 
Crantz,  and  Friburg,  fol.,  Paris,  about  1471,  fol- 
lowed by  several  others  in  the  15th  century.  Of 
modern  editions,  that  of  Davis,  8vo„  Comb.  1709, 
containing  the  emendations  of  Bentley,  was  long 
highly  valued  and  was  frequently  reprinted,  but  is 
now  superseded  by  those  of  Rath,  Hal.  8vo„  1805  ; 
of  Orelli,  including  the  Paradoxa,  and  enriched 
with  a  collect  ion  of  the  best  commentaries,  Zurich, 
8vo^  1829  ;  of  K  iihner,  Jenae,  8vo.  1829,  second 
edition,  1835;  and  of  Moser,  Hannov.,  3  vols. 
8vo^  1836-37,  which  is  the  most  complete  of 
any. 


4.  Parwlora, 

Six  favourite  Paradoxes  of  the  Stoics  explained 
in  familiar  language,  defended  by  popular  argu- 
ments, and  illustrated  occasionally  by  examples 
derived  from  contemporary  history,  by  which 
means  they  are  made  the  vehicles  for  covert  attacks 
upon  Crassus,  Hortensius,  and  Lucullus,  and  for 
vehement  declamation  against  Clodius.  This  must 
not  be  viewed  as  a  serious  work,  or  one  which  the 
author  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
mere  jeu  <T  esprit  (**  Ego  vera,  ilia  ipsa,  quae  vix 
in  gymnasiis  et  in  otio  Stoici  pro  bant,  ludens  con- 
jeci  in  communes  locos,  prue/.y,  for  the  proposi- 
tions are  mere  philosophical  qnibhlcs,  and  the 
arguments  by  which  they  are  supported  are  palpa- 
bly unsatisfactory  and  illogical,  resolving  them- 
selves  into  a  juggle  with  words,  or  into  induction 
resting  upon  one  or  two  particular  cases.  The 
theorems  enunciated  for  demonstration  are,  l.That 
which  is  morally  fair  (to  jcoAoV)  is  alone  good 
(sVyoWr).  2.  Virtue  alone  is  requisite  to  secure 
happiness.  3.  Good  and  evil  deeds  admit  of  no 
degrees,  C  e.  all  crimes  are  equally  heinous,  all  vir- 
tuous actions  equally  meritorious.  4.  Every  fool 
is  a  madman.  5.  The  wise  man  alone  is  free,  and 
therefore  every  man  not  wise  is  a  slave.  6.  The 
wise  man  alone  is  rich. 

The  preface,  which  is  addressed  to  M.  Brutus, 
must  have  been  written  early  in  B.  c  46,  for  Cato 
is  spoken  of  in  such  terms  that  we  cannot  doubt 
that  he  was  still  alive,  or  at  all  events  that  intelli- 
gence of  his  fate  had  not  yet  reached  Italy,  and 
there  is  also  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  De  Clark 
OraioriLus  as  already  published.  But  although 
the  offering  now  presented  is  called  a  44  parvum 
opusculum,"  the  result  of  studies  prosecuted  during 
the  shorter  nights  which  followed  the  long  watch- 
ing* in  which  the  Brutus  had  been  prepared,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  fourth  paradox  bears  de- 
cisive evidence  of  having  been  composed  before  the 
death  of  Clodius  (b.  c.  52),  and  the  sixth  before 
the  death  of  Crassus  (h.  a  53).  Hence  we  must 
conclude  that  Cicero,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Rome 
from  Brundusium,  amused  himself  by  adding  to  a 
series  of  rhetorical  trifles  commenced  some  years 
before,  and  then  despatched  the  entire  collection  to 
his  friend. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Paradoxa  was  print- 
ed along  with  the  De  Officii*,  by  Fust  and  Schoffer, 
at  Mayencc,  4to.,  1465,  and  reprinted  at  the  same 
place  by  Fust  and  Oernshem,  fol.,  1466.  They 
were  published  along  with  the  De  Officii*,  De 
A  micitiu,  and  De  Stuectute^  by  Sweynheym  and 
Punnnrtz,  4to.,  Rome,  1 469 ;  and  the  same,  with 
the  addition  of  the  SomMium  Sripiumi*,  by  Vindelin 
de  Spire,  Venice,  4to„  1470  ;  besides  which  there 
are  a  very  great  number  of  other  editions  belong- 
ing to  the  15th  century.  The  most  useful  editions 
are  those  of  Wetxel,  8vo.,  Lignitx,  1808,  and  of 
Genihard,  8vo.,  Leipz.  1819,  the  former  containing 
also  the  De  Senectute  and  the  De  Amkitia,  the 
latter  the  De  Sevectute.  The  Paradoxa  were  pub- 
lished separately  by  Borgers,  8vo.,  Leyden,  1826. 

5.  Ilortensiui  s.  De  Pkilotnpkia. 

A  dialogue  in  praise  of  philosophy,  drawn  u» 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending  such  pursuits  to 
the  Romans.  Hortensius  was  represented  as  de- 
preciating the  study  and  asserting  the  superior 
claims  of  eloquence  i  his  argument*  were  combated 
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by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  L.  Liciuius  Lucullus,  Bnl- 
bus  the  Stoic,  Cicero  himself;  and  perhaps  other 
personages.  The  work  was  composed  and  pub- 
lished B.  c.  45,  immediately  before  the  Academica, 
but  the  imaginary  conversation  must  haTe  been 
supposed  to  have  been  held  at  some  period  earlier 
thau  b.  c.  60,  the  year  in  which  Catulus  died.  A 
considerable  number  of  unimportant  fragments 
hare  been  preserved  by  St  Auguatin,  whose  ad- 
miration is  expressed  in  language  profanely  hyper- 
bolical, and  by  the  grammarians.  These  have 
been  carefully  collected  and  arranged  by  Nobbe, 
and  nre  given  in  Orel  IPs  Cicero,  voL  iv.  pt.  il  pp. 
479—486.    (Cic  de  Din*,  ii.  1,  Tuetmi  ii.  2.) 

6.  TxmaeuM  s.  De  Unirrrm. 

We  possess  a  fragment  of  a  translation  of  Plato's 
Timaeus,  executed  after  the  completion  of  the 
Academkav,  ns  we  learn  from  the  prooemium.  It 
extends  from  p.  22,  ed.  Bekker,  with  occasional 
blanks  aa  far  ns  p.  .54,  and  affords  a  curious  spe- 
cimen of  the  careless  and  inaccurate  Btyle  in  which 
Cicero  was  wont  to  represent  the  meaning  of  his 
Oreek  originals.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  edition 
of  Sweynheym  and  Pannarls,  1471,  and  with  a 
commentary  by  O.  Valla,  at  Venice,  in  1485.  It 
is  given  in  Orelli's  Cicero,  voL  iv.  pt.  ii.  pp.  495 

A  translation  of  the  Protagoras  of  Plato  into  Latin. 
At  what  period  this  was  executed  we  cannot  deter- 
mine, but  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  an 
exercise  undertaken  in  early  youth.  A  few  words 
seem  to  have  been  preserved  by  Priscinn  on  Do- 
iiatus,  which  will  be  found  in  Orelli's  Cvrro,  vol. 
ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  477.  (Comp.  Ck.  de  Off.  ii.  24  ; 
Quintil.  x.  5.  §  2.) 

E.  Theology. 

1 .  De  Natura  Deorum  IJbri  ITT. 

Three  dialogues  dedicated  to  M.  Brutus,  in 
which  the  speculations  of  the  Epicureans  and  the 
Stoics  on  the  existence,  attributes,  and  providence 
of  a  Divine  Being  are  fully  stated  and  discussed  at 
length,  the  debate  being  illustrated  and  diversified 
by  frequent  references  to  the  opinions  entertained 
upon  these  topics  by  the  most  celebrated  philoso- 
phers. The  number  of  sects  and  of  individuals 
enumerated  is  so  great,  and  the  field  of  philosophic 
research  thrown  open  is  so  wide,  that  we  can 
scarcely  believe  that  Cicero  could  have  had  recourse 
to  original  sources  for  the  whole  mass  of  informa- 
tion which  he  lavishes  so  profusely  on  his  subject, 
but  must  conclude  that  he  made  use  of  some  useful 
manual  or  summary,  such  as  were  doubtless  com- 
piled by  the  preceptors  of  those  days  for  the  use  of 
their  pupils,  containing  a  view  of  the  tenets  of 
different  schools  presented  in  a  condensed  form. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  in  no  production  do  we  more 
admire  the  vigorous  understanding  and  varied 
learning  of  the  author,  in  none  does  he  display  a 
greater  command  over  appropriate  language,  in 
none  are  liveliness  and  grace  more  happily  blended 
with  lucid  arrangement  and  brilliant  eloquence. 
Although  the  materials  may  have  been  collected 
by  degrees,  they  were  certainly  moulded  into 
shape  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  for  we  know 
that  this  work  was  published  immediately  after  the 
Tusculan  Disputatious,  and  immediately  before  the 
De  Dirinatitme  (de  Div.  ii.  1 ),  and  that  the  whole 
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three  appeared  in  the  early  port  of  B.  c  44.  The 
imaginary  conversation  is  supposed  to  have  been 
held  in  the  presence  of  Cicero,  somewhere  about 
the  year  b.  c  76,  at  the  house  of  C  Aureliua 
Cotta,  the  pontifex  maximus  (consul  B.  c.  75),  who 
well  sustains  the  part  of  a  New  Academician, 
attacking  and  overthrowing  the  doctrines  of  others 
without  advancing  any  dogma  of  his  own,  while 
the  discipline  of  the  Porch,  mixed  up  however 
with  much  that  belongs  rather  to  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, is  develo|>ed  with  great  earnestness  and 
power  by  Q.  Lucilius  Balbus,  the  pupil  of  Panse- 
tius,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Garden  are  playfully 
supported  by  Velleius  (trib.  pleb.  a  c.  90),  who 
occupies  himself  more  in  ridiculing  the  speculations 
of  different  schools  than  in  any  laboured  defence 
of  those  espoused  by  himself.  Accordingly,  in  the 
first  book  he  opens  with  an  attack  upon  Plato  and 
the  Stoics ;  he  then  adverts  briefly  to  the  theories 
of  no  less  than  27  of  the  most  famous  philosophers, 
commencing  with  Thales  of  Miletus  and  ending 
with  Diogenes  of  Babylon,  characterising  them,  in 
many  cases  not  unjustly,  as  little  superior  to  the 
dreams  of  madmen,  the  fables  of  poets,  or  the 
superstitions  of  the  vulgar.  Passing  on  from  this 
motley  crew  to  Epicurus,  he  pronounces  hint 
worthy  of  all  praise,  first,  because  he  alone  placed 
the  argument  for  the  existence  of  gods  upon  its 
proper  and  only  firm  basis, — the  belief  implanted 
by  nature  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind ;  secondly, 
because  he  assign**'  to  them  their  real  attributes, 
happiness,  immortality,  apathy ;  representing  them 
as  dwelling  within  themselves,  susceptible  of  neither 
pleasure  nor  pain  from  without,  bestowing  ns 
benefits  and  inflicting  no  evils  on  men,  but  fit 
objects  of  honour  and  worship  on  account  of  their 
essential  excellence,  a  scries  of  proportions  which 
are  carefully  elucidated  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
/orm,  the  mode  of  existence,  and  the  mental  ootuti 
tution  of  divine  beings.  Cotta  now  comes  forward, 
takes  op  each  point  in  succession,  and  overturns 
the  whole  fabric  piecemeal.  He  first  proves  that 
the  reasons  assigned  by  Epicurus  for  the  existence 
of  gods  are  utterly  inadequate  ;  secondly,  that, 
granting  their  existence,  nothing  can  be  less  digni- 
fied than  the  form  and  attributes  ascribed  to  them ; 
and  thirdly,  granting  these  forms  and  qualities, 
nothing  more  absurd  thun  that  men  should  render 
homage  or  feel  gratitude  to  those  from  whom  they 
have  not  received  and  do  not  hope  to  receive  any 
benefits. 

The  second  book  contains  an  investigation  of  the 
question  by  Balbus,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Stoics,  who  divided  the  subject  into  four  beads. 
1.  The  existence  of  gods.  2.  Their  nature.  3. 
Their  government  of  the  world.  4.  Their  watch- 
ful care  of  human  affairs  (providence),  which  is  in 
reality  included  under  the  third  head.  The  ex- 
istence of  gods  is  advocated  chiefly  a.  From  the 
universal  belief  of  mankind  ;  A.  From  the  well- 
authenticated  accounts  of  their  appearances  upon 
earth  ;  c.  From  prophesies,  presentiments,  omens, 
and  auguries  ;  d.  From  the  evident  proofs  of  de- 
sign, and  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  a  beneficent 
end,  everywhere  visible  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
material  world ;  e.  From  the  nature  of  man  himself 
and  his  mental  constitution  ;  /  From  certain  phy- 
sical considerations  which  tend  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
pantheism,  the  introduction  of  which  is  somewhat 
curiou&  in  this  place,  tiuce,  if  admitted,  «t  would 
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at  ooce  destroy  oil  the  preceding  arguments ,  o. 
From  the  gradual  upward  progression  in  the  works 
~4  creation,  from  plants  to  animals  and  from  the 
lower  animals  to  man,  which  leads  us  to  infer  that 
the  series  ascends  from  man  to  beings  absolutely 
perfect  In  treating  of  the  nainrt  of  the  gods, 
the  pantheistic  principle  is  again  broadly  asserted, 
— God  is  the  Universe  and  the  Univeise  is  God, — 
whence  is  derived  the  conclusion  that  the  Deity 
must  be  spherical  in  form,  because  the  sphere  is  the 
most  perfect  of  figures.  But  while  the  Universe 
is  God  as  a  whole,  it  contains  within  its  parts 
many  gods,  among  the  number  of  whom  arc  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Then  follows  a  curious  digres- 
sion on  the  origin  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Pan- 
theon, and  on  the  causes  which  led  men  to  commit 
the  folly  of  picturing  to  themselves  gods  differing 
in  shape,  in  age,  and  in  apparel ;  of  assigning  to 
them  the  relationships  of  domestic  life,  and  of  as- 
cribing to  them  the  desires  and  passions  by  which 
mortals  are  agitated.  Lastly,  the  government 
and  providence  of  the  gods  is  deduced  from  three 
considerations  :  (a)  From  their  existence,  which 
being  granted,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  they 
must  rule  the  world.  (0)  From  tho  admitted 
truth,  that  all  things  are  subject  to  the  laws  of 
Nature ;  bat  Nature,  when  properly  denned  and 
understood,  is  another  name  for  God.  (7)  From 
the  beauty,  harmony,  wisdom,  and  benevolence, 
manifested  in  the  works  of  creation.  This  last 
section  is  bandied  with  great  skill  and  effect ;  the 
absurdity  of  the  doctrine  which  taught  that  the 
world  was  produced  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms  is  forcibly  exposed,  while  the  arguments  de- 
rived from  astronomy,  from  the  structure  of  plants, 
of  fishes,  of  terrestial  animals,  and  of  the  human 
frame,  form  a  most  interesting  essay  on  natural 
theology.  The  whole  is  wound  up  by  demonstrat- 
ing that  all  things  serviceable  to  man  were  made 
for  his  use,  and  that  the  Deity  watches  over  the 
safety  and  welfare,  not  only  of  the  whole  human 
race  collectively,  but  of  every  individual  member 
of  the  family. 

In  the  third  book  Cotta  resumes  the  discourse 
for  the  purpose  not  of  absolutely  demolishing 
what  has  been  advanced  by  Bui  bus,  but  of  setting 
forth,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Sceptics,  that  the 
reasonings  employed  by  the  last  speaker  were  un- 
satisfactory and  not  calculated  to  produce  convic- 
tion. In  following  his  course  over  the  different 
divisions  in  order,  we  find  two  remarkable  blanks 
in  the  text.  By  the  first  we  lose  the  criticism 
upon  the  evidence  for  the  visible  appearances  of 
the  gods  on  earth  ;  the  secoud  leaves  us  in  igno- 
rance of  the  doubts  cast  upon  the  belief  of  a  general 
ruling  Providence.  We  have  no  moans  of  disco- 
vering how  these  deficiencies  arose ;  but  it  has 
been  conjectured,  that  the  chapters  were  omitted 
by  some  early  Christian  transcriber,  who  conceived 
that  they  might  be  quoted  for  a  special  purpose  by 
the  enemies  of  revealed  religion. 

The  authorities  followed  in  these  books,  in  so 
far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  appear  to  have 
been,  for  the  Epicurean  doctrines,  the  numerous 
works  of  Epicurus  himself,  whose  very  words  are 
sometimes  quoted,  and  the  lectures  of  his  distin- 
guished follower  Zeno,  which  Cicero  had  attended 
while  residing  at  Athens;  in  the  development  of 
the  Stoic  principles  much  was  derived  from  Clean- 
thea,  from  Chrysippus,  from  Antipnter  of  Tarsus, 
and  from  Posidonius  w«pt  flui*,  while  in  the  dex- 


terous and  subtle  logic  of  Cotta  we  may  unques- 
tionably trace  the  master-spirit  of  Carneades  as 
represented  in  the  writings  of  his  disciple  Cleito- 
machus.  (Kuhncr,  p.  98.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  included  in  the  collective 
of  the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero  printed  by 
Sweynhcym  and  Pannartx,  in  2  vols,  fob,  Rome, 
147 1.  [See  above,  p.  719,  b.]  The  edition  of  Davis, 
Cainb.  8vo.,  1718,  long  held  the  first  place,  and 
has  been  often  reprinted ;  but  that  of  Moser  and 
Creuxer,  8vo.,  Lcipx.  1818,  must  now  be  regarded 
as  the  best.  The  pretended  4th  book  published 
by  Seraphinus  at  Bologna,  8vo.,  181 1,  is  an  absurd 
forgery,  if  indeed  the  author  ever  intended  or 
hoped  to  deceive,  which  seems  doubtful. 

2.  Dt  Dwinatume  Libri  //. 

This  is  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the  pre- 
ceding work,  out  of  which  the  inquiry  naturally 
springs.  We  are  here  presented  with  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  conflicting  opinious  of  the  Porch  and 
the  Academy  upon  the  reality  of  the  science  of 
divination,  and  the  degree  of  confidence  which 
ought  to  be  reposed  in  its  professors.  In  the  first 
book  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  are  defended  by  Q. 
Cicero,  who  begins  by  dividing  divination  into  two 
branches.  1.  The  divination  of  Nature.  2.  The 
divination  of  Art.  To  the  first  belong  dreams, 
inward  presages,  and  presentiments,  and  the  ecsta- 
tic phrenxy,  during  which  the  mind  inspired  by  a 
discerns  the  secrets  of  the  future,  and  pours 
its  conceptions  in  prophetic  words;  in  tho 
second  are  comprehended  the  indications  yielded  by 
the  entrails  of  the  slaughtered  victim,  by  the  flight, 
the  cries,  and  the  feeding  of  birds,  by  thunder  and 
lightning,  by  lots,  by  astrology,  and  by  all  those 
strange  sights  and  sounds  which  were  regarded  as 
the  shadows  cast  before  by  coming  events,  A  cloud 
of  exaufples  is  brought  to  establish  the  certainty  of 
each  of  the  various  methods,  cases  of  failure  being 
explained  away  by  supposing  an  error  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  sign,  while  the  truth  of  the  general 
principles  is  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  the  concur- 
ring belief  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  mankind  so 
large.  Hence  Quintus  maintains,  that  we  are  jus 
tified  in  concluding  that  the  future  is  revealed  to 
us  both  from  within  and  from  without,  and  that 
the  information  proceeds  from  the  Gods,  from  Fate, 
or  from  Nature  ;  having,  however,  previously  in- 
sisted that  he  was  not  bound  to  explain  how  each 
circumstance  came  to  pass,  it  being  sufficient  for 
his  purpose  if  he  could  prove  tlutt  it  actually  did 
come  to  pass. 

In  the  second  book  Cicero  himself  brings  for- 
ward the  arguments  of  Carneades,  who  held  that 
divination  was  altogether  a  delusion,  and  that  the 
knowledge  which  it  pretends  to  convey,  if  real, 
would  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  men. 
He  then  proceeds  to  confute  each  of  the  proposi- 
tions enunciated  by  his  antagonist,  and  winds  up 
by  urging  the  necessity  of  upholding  and  extending 
the  influence  of  true  religion,  and  of  waging  a 
vigorous  war  in  every  quarter  against  superstition 
under  every  form. 

Although  many  modem  writers  may  be  and 
probably  are  quite  correct  in  their  assertion,  that 
the  whole  religious  system  of  the  Romans  was  a 
mere  engine  of  government,  that  it  was  a  deliberate 
cheat,  in  which  men  of  education  were  the  de- 
ceivers and  the  ignorant  populace  the  dupes,  yet 
we  have  no  right  in  the  present  instance,  and  the 
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nine  remark  extends  to  all  the  philosophical  writ- 
ing*, to  pronounce  that  the  reasonings  employed 
by  Cicero  are  to  be  taken  as  the  expression  of  his 
own  views.  Here  and  elsewhere  he  always  care- 
fully guards  himself  against  such  an  imputation ; 
his  avowed  object  in  erery  matter  of  controversy 
was  mereiy  to  assist  the  judgment  of  the  reader 
by  stating  fairly  the  strong  points  upon  both  sides 
of  the  question,  scrnpulously  leaving  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  by  each  individual,  according  to  the 
impression  produced.  In  the  piece  before  us  what- 
ever may  hrre  been  the  private  convictions  of  the 
author,  it  would  have  been  little  seemly  in  a  mem- 
ber of  that  august  college  whose  duty  to  the  state 
consisted  in  presiding  over  and  regulating  augury 
to  declare  openly,  that  the  whole  of  the  discipline 
which  he  was  required  to  enforce  was  a  tissue  of 
fraud  and  imposture ;  and  Cicero  above  all  others 
was  the  last  man  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of 
public  decency. 

The  scene  of  the  conversation  is  the  Lyceum  in 
the  Tusculanum  of  Cicero.  The  tract  was  com- 
posed after  the  death  of  Caesar,  for  that  event  is 
spoken  of  hi  the  course  of  the  debate. 

Cicero  appears  to  have  consulted  Cbrysippus, 
who  wrote  several  works  upon  this  subject^  especi- 
ally a  book  entitled  »«pl  xpipr/LtfeV,  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  labours  of  Posidoniui  and  Diogenes 
of  Babylon  wspi  narrncrjs,  and  to  have  derived 
some  assistance  from  Cratippus,  Antipater,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle.  In  the  second  book  he  avowedly 
followed  Cameades,  and  there  is  a  reference  (ii. 
47)  to  Panaetius  also.   (See  Kuhuer,  p.  100.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  included  in  the  collection 
of  Cicero's  philosophical  works,  printed  in  2  vols. 
foL,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannarts,  Rome,  1471. 
The  edition  of  Davis,  Camb.  8vo.,  1721,  containing 
the  De  Fato  also,  was  for  a  long  period  the  stan 
dard,  but  has  now  given  way  to  that  of  Rath, 
HaL  8vo.,  1807,  and  especially  to  that  superin- 
tended by  Creozcr,  Kayser,  and  Moser,  8ro., 
Frank  f.  1828,  which  is  superior  to  every  other. 

3.  De  Fato  Liber  Singnlaris. 

A  dialogue  to  complete  the  series  upon  specula- 
tive theology,  of  which  the  De  Natura  Deorum 
and  the  De  Dhinatiome  form  the  first  two  parts. 
(De  Dfai*.  ii.  1.)  It  is  a  confused  and  mutilated 
fragment  on  the  subject  of  ail  others  the  most  per- 
plexing to  unaided  reason,  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination and  its  compatibility  with  free-will.  The 
beginning  and  the  end  are  wanting,  and  one  if  not 
more  chasms  break  the  continuity  of  what  remains. 
We  find  it  generally  stated  that  the  work  con- 
sisted of  two  books,  and  that  the  whole  or  the 
greater  portion  of  what  has  been  preserved  belongs 
to  the  second ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
to  prove  in  what  manner  it  was  originally  divided, 
nor  do  we  know  whether  it  was  ever  finished, 
although,  judging  from  the  careless  style  of  the 
composition,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  author 
left  his  task  incomplete.  It  would  appear  to  have 
contained,  or  to  have  been  intended  to  contain,  a 
review  of  the  opinions  held  by  the  chief  philoso- 
phic sects  upon  Fate,  or  Destiny,  the  roost  promi- 
nent place  being  assigned  to  the  Stoics — who 
maintained  that  Fate,  or  Destiny,  was  the  great 
ruling  power  of  the  Universe,  the  K&yos  or  anitna 
mundi,  in  other  words,  the  Divine  Essence  from 
which  all  impulses  were  derived — and  to  the  Aca- 
demics, who  conceived  that  the  movements  of  the 
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mind  were  voluntary,  and  independent  of,  or  at 
lrast  not  necessarily  subject  to,  external  controaL 
The  scene  of  conversation  is  the  Puteolanum  of 
Cicero,  where  he  spent  the  months  of  April  and 
May  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  the  speakers  being 
Cicero  himself,  and  Hirtius,  at  that  time  conaui- 
elect. 

The  De  Fato  has  generally  been  published  along 
with  the  De  Dvrimatione ;  all  the  editions  of  the 
latter,  mentioned  above  contain  it,  and  the  saiae 
remarks  apply. 

4.  De  Awptriu —  Amgurvita. 

Charisius  quotes  three  words  from  a  work  of 
Cicero  under  the  former  title,  Servius  refers  ap- 
parently to  the  same  under  the  latter  designation. 
We  know  nothing  more  upon  the  subject.  (Cha- 
risius, i.  p.  98,  com  p.  p.  112;  Serr.  ad  Virg.  Aen. 
v.  737.) 

2.  Spkbcbks. 

In  oratory  Cicero  held  a  position  very  different 
from  that  which  he  occupied  in  relation  to  philo- 
sophy, whether  we  consider  the  amount  of  exertion 
and  toil  bestowed  on  each  pursuit  respectively,  or 
the  obstacles  external  and  internal  which  impeded 
his  advancement.  Philosophy  was  originally  view- 
ed by  him  merely  as  an  instrument  which  might 
prove  useful  in  fabricating  weapons  for  the  strife  of 
the  bar,  and  in  bestowing  a  more  graceful  form  on 
his  compositions.  Even  after  he  had  learned  to 
prize  more  fully  the  study  of  mental  science,  it  was 
regarded  simply  as  an  intellectual  pastime.  But 
the  cultivation  of  eloquence  constituted  the  main 
business  of  his  whole  life.  It  was  by  the  aid  of 
eloquence  alone  that  he  could  hope  to  emerge  from 
obscurity,  and  to  rise  to  wealth  and  honour.  Upon 
eloquence,  therefore,  all  his  energies  were  concen- 
trated, and  eloquence  must  be  held  as  the  moat 
perfect  fruit  of  his  talents. 

Cicero  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  flourishing 
during  the  only  epoch  in  the  history  of  his  country 
which  could  have  witnessed  the  full  development 
of  his  intellectual  strength  ;  had  be  lived  fifty 
years  earlier  public  taste  would  not  have  been 
sufficiently  refined  to  appreciate  his  accomplish- 
ments, fifty  years  later  the  motive  for  exertion 
would  have  ceased  to  exist.  In  estimating  the 
degree  of  excellence  to  which  Cicero  attained,  wo 
must  by  no  means  confine  oorselves,  as  in  the 
case  of  "  the  philosophical  works,  to  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  speeches  in  reference  to  the  matter 
which  they  contain,  and  the  style  in  which  they 
are  expressed,  for  in  an  art  so  eminently  practical 
the  result  gained  is  a  most  important  element  in 
the  computation.  Even  had  the  orations  which 
have  come  down  to  us  appeared  poor  aud  spirit- 
less, we  should  nevertheless  have  been  justified  in 
concluding,  that  the  man  who  unquestionably  ob- 
tained a  mastery  over  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
and  who  worked  his  way  to  the  first  offices  of 
state  by  the  aid  of  eloquence  alone,  must  have 
been  a  great  orator ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
could  not  have  pronounced  such  an  opinion  with 
confidence  from  a  nitre  perusal  of  his  orations, 
however  perfect  they  may  appear  as  writings,  un- 
less we  possessed  the  assurance,  that  they  were 
always  suited  to  the  ears  of  those  who  listened  to 
them,  and  generally  produced  the  effect  desiied. 
This  being  premised,  we  may  very  briefly  glance 
at  the  merits  of  these  works  as  literary  composi- 
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rirns,  nnd  then  consider  their  characteristic*  with 
reference  to  the  class  to  which  they  seTerally  be- 
long, and  the  audiences  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
d  re  Mod  ;  aa  deliberative  or  judicial ;  delivered  in 
the  senate,  from  the  rostra,  or  before  the  tribunal 
of  a  judge. 

Every  one  must  at  once  be  struck  by  the  abso- 
lute command  which  Cicero  had  over  the  resource* 
of  his  native  tongue.  His  words  seem  to  gush 
forth  without  an  effort  in  an  ample  stream  ;  and 
the  sustained  dignity  of  his  phraseology  is  pre- 
served from  pompous  stiffness  by  the  lively  sallies 
of  a  ready  wit  and  a  vivid  imagination,  while  the 
Loppy  variety  which  he  communicated  to  his 
cadences  prevents  the  music  of  his  carefully-mea- 
sured periods  from  falling  on  the  ear  with  cloying 
monotony.  It  is  a  style  which  attracts  without 
startling,  which  fixes  without  fatiguing  the  atten- 
tion. It  presents  a  happy  medium  between  the 
florid  exuberance  of  the  Asiatic  school  and  tbe 
meagre  dryness  which  Calvus,  Brutus,  and  their 
followers  mistook  for  Attic  terseness  and  vigour. 
But  this  beauty,  although  admirably  calculated  to 
produce  a  powerful  impression  fct  the  moment, 
loses  somewhat  of  its  charm  as  soon  as  the  eye  is 
able  to  look  steadily  upon  its  fascinations.  It  is 
too  evidently  a  work  of  art,  the  straining  after 
effect  is  too  manifest,  solidity  is  too  often  sacrificed 
to  show,  melody  too  often  substituted  for  rough 
strength ;  the  orator,  passing  into  a  rhetorician, 
seeks  rather  to  please  the  fancy  than  to  convince 
the  understanding;  the  declaimer  usurps  the  place 
of  the  practical  man  of  business. 

If  the  skill  of  Cicero  in  composition  is  surpass- 
ing, not  less  remarkable  was  hi*  tact  and  judgment 
No  one  ever  knew  human  nature  better,  or  saw 
more  clearly  into  the  recesses  of  the  heart.  No  one 
was  ever  more  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  na- 
tional feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  Roman*,  or 
could  avail  himself  more  rally  of  such  knowledge. 
But  although  prompt  to  detect  the  weaknesses  of 
others,  he  either  did  not  perceive  or  could  not 
master  his  own.  The  same  wretched  vanity  which 
proved  such  a  fruitful  source  of  misery  in  his 

folitical  career,  introduced  a  most  serious  vice  into 
is  oratory, — a  vice  which,  had  it  not  been  pal- 
liated by  a  multitude  of  virtues,  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  his  reputation.  On  no  occasion  in  his 
speeches  can  he  ever  forget  himself.  We  perpetu- 
ally discover  that  he  is  no  less  eager  to  recommend 
the  advocate  than  the  cause  to  his  judges. 

The  audiences  which  Cicero  addressed  were 
either  the  senate,  the  persons  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  or  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  convoked  in  their  public  meeting*. 

In  the  senate,  during  the  last  days  of  the  Re- 
public, eloquence  was  for  the  most  part  thrown 
away.  The  spirit  of  faction  was  so  strong  that  in 
all  important  questions  the  final  issue  was  altogether 
independent  of  the  real  bearing  of  the  case  or  of 
the  arguments  employed  in  the  debate.  Of  the  ex- 
tant orations  of  Cicero,  nineteen  were  addressed  to 
the  Senate  vis.  the  first  against  Rullus,  the  first 
and  fourth  against  Catiline,  twelve  of  the  Philippics, 
including  the  second,  which  was  never  delivered, 
the  fragments  of  the  In  Toga  Candida  and  of  the 
In  Ctodium  et  Curiamenv,  the  In  Pitomem,  and  the 
De  Provincm  Connlaribus.  Each  of  these  is  ex- 
amined separately ;  it  is  enongh  to  remark  at  pre- 
sent, that  the  first  fifteen  were  called  forth  by  great 
emergencies,  at  periods  when  Cicero  for  a  brief 


space  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  state,  and 

would,  therefore,  exert  himself  with  spirit  and  con- 
scious dignity  ;  that  the  three  following  contain  the 
outpourings  of  strongly-excited  personal  feelings, 
that  against  Piso  especially,  being  a  singular  speci- 
men of  the  coarsest  invective,  while  the  De  Pro- 
nneiU,  which  alone  is  of  a  strictly  deliberative 
character,  is  a  lame  attempt  to  give  a  false  colouring 
to  a  bad  cause. 

Occasional  failures  in  the  courts  of  justice  would 
be  no  indication  of  want  of  ability  in  the  advocate, 
for  corruption  was  carried  to  such  a  frightful  extent, 
that  the  issue  of  a  trial  was  frequently  determined 
before  a  syllable  had  been  spoken,  or  a  witness  ex- 
amined; but  it  would  appear  that  Cicero  was  gene- 
rally remarkably  fortunate  in  procuring  the  ac- 
quittal of  those  whose  cause  he  supported,  and, 
except  in  the  instance  of  Verres,  he  scarcely  ever 
appeared  aa  an  accuser.  The  courts  of  justice  were 
the  scene  of  all  his  earliest  triumphs;  bis  devotion 
to  his  clients  alone  won  for  him  that  popularity  to 
which  he  owed  his  elevation  ;  he  never  was  seen 
upon  the  rostra  until  he  had  attained  the  rank  of 
praetor,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  harangue  in 
the  senate  until  two  years  later.  We  have  som« 
difficulty  in  deciding  the  precise  amount  of  praise 
to  be  awarded  to  bim  in  this  branch  of  his  pro- 
fession, because  we  are  in  no  instance  in  possession 
of  both  sides  of  the  case.  We  know  not  how 
much  is  a  masterly  elucidation,  how  much  a  clevet 
perversion  of  the  truth.  The  evidence  is  not  before 
us ;  we  see  points  which  were  placed  in  prominent 
relief,  but  wc  are  unable  to  discover  the  facts  which 
were  quietly  kept  out  of  view,  and  which  may 
have  lieen  all-important.  What  we  chiefly  admire 
in  these  pleadings  is  the  well-concealed  art  with 
which  he  tells  his  story.  There  is  a  sort  of  grace- 
ful simplicity  which  lulls  suspicion  to  sleep;  the 
circumstances  appear  so  plain,  and  so  natural,  that 
we  arc  induced  to  follow  with  confidence  the  guid- 
ance of  the  orator,  who  is  probably  all  the  while 
leading  us  aside  from  the  truth. 

Although  the  criterion  of  success  must  be  ap- 
plied with  caution  to  the  two  classes  of  oratory 
we  have  just  reviewed,  it  may  be  employed  without 
hesitation  to  all  dealings  with  popular  assemblies. 
We  must  admit  that  that  man  must  be  one  of  the 
greatest  of  orators  who  will  boldly  oppose  the  pre- 
judices and  passions  of  the  vulgar,  and,  by  the 
force  of  his  eloquence,  will  induce  them  to  abandon 
their  most  cherished  projects.  This  Cicero  frequent- 
ly did.  We  pass  over  his  oration  for  the  Manilinn 
law,  for  here  he  had  the  people  completely  on  his 
side ;  but  when,  two  years  afterwards,  he  came  for- 
ward to  oppose  the  Agrarian  law  of  the  tribune 
Rullus,  he  had  to  struggle  with  the  prejudices,  in- 
terests, and  passions  of  the  people.  The  two 
speeches  delivered  on  this  occasion  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  are  triumphs  of  art.  Nothing  can  be 
more  dexterous  than  the  tact  with  which  he  iden- 
tifies himself  with  his  hearers,  reminds  them  that 
be  was  the  creature  of  their  bounty,  then  lulls  nil 
suspicion  to  sleep  by  a  warm  eulogy  on  the  Gracchi, 
declares  that  he  was  far  from  being  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  such  measures,  although  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  present  enactment,  which  was  in  fact 
a  disguised  plot  against  their  liberties,  and  then 
cunningly  taking  advantage  of  some  inadvertence 
in  the  wording  of  the  law,  contrives  to  kindle  their 
indignation  by  representing  it  as  a  studied  insult  te 
their  favourite  Pompey,  and  through  him  to  th*m 
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selves.  Not  tea*  remarkable  is  the  ingenuity  with 
which,  in  the  second  address,  he  turns  the  tables 
upon  his  adversary,  who  had  sought  to  excite  the 
multitude  by  accusing  Cicero  of  being  a  supporter 
•f  Sulla,  and  demonstrates  that  Rullus  was  the  real 
partixan  of  the  late  dictator,  since  certain  clauses  in 
toe  new  rogation  would  hare  the  effect  of  ratifying 
some  of  his  most  obnoxious  acts.  The  defenders 
of  the  scheme  were  forced  to  abandon  their  design, 
and  left  the  consul  master  of  the  field,  who  boasted 
not  unreasonably,  that  no  one  had  ever  carried  a 
popular  assembly  more  completely  with  him  when 
arguing  in  favour  of  an  Agrarian  law,  than  he  had 
done  when  declaiming  against  it.  His  next  exhi- 
bition was,  if  possible,  still  more  marvellous.  The 
love  of  public  amusements  which  has  always  formed 
a  strong  feature  in  the  Italian  character,  had  gra- 
dually become  an  engrossing  passion  with  the 
Romans.  At  first  the  spectators  in  the  theatres 
occupied  the  seats  without  distinction  of  rank  or 
fortune.  The  elder  Scipio,  however,  introduced  an 
ordinance  by  which  the  front  benches  in  the  orches- 
tra were  reserved  for  the  senate;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  influence  of  Africanus,  the  inno- 
vation gave  a  heavy  blow  to  his  popularity.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Roscius  Otho  carried  a  law  by 
which  places  immediately  behind  the  senators  were 
set  apart  for  the  equestrian  order,  the  populace 
were  rendered  furious;  and  when  Otho,  not  long 
after  the  new  regulation  was  put  in  force,  entered 
the  theatre,  he  was  greeted  with  a  perfect  storm  of 
disapprobation.  The  knights  on  the  other  hand, 
shewed  every  inclination  to  support  their  benefactor, 
both  parties  grew  more  violent,  and  a  riot  seemed 
inevitable,  when  Cicero  entered,  called  upon  the 
spectators  to  follow  him  to  the  area  of  a  neighbour- 
ing temple,  and  there  so  wrought  upon  their  feelings 
that  they  returned  and  joined  heartily  in  doing 
honour  to  Otho.  Such  a  victory  needs  no  com- 
ment.   The  address  is  unhappily  lost. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  an  account  of  each 
oration  is  given  separately  with  the  biography  of  the 
individual  principally  concerned.  The  following 
table  presents  a  view  of  all  the  speeches  whose 
title*  have  been  preserved.  As  before,  those  which 
have  totally  perished  are  printed  in  italics ;  those  to 
which  two  asterisks  are  prefixed  survive  only  in  a 
few  mutilated  fragments ;  those  with  one  asterisk 
are  imperfect,  but  enough  is  left  to  convey  a  clear 
idea  of  the  work. 

Pro  P.  Quinctio,  a  c.  8 1 .  [Quinctiur] 

Pro  Sex.  Roscio  Amerino,  b.  c.  80.  [Roscius.] 

Pro  M titers  Arrtima.     Before  his  journey  to 

Athens.    (See  above,  p.  709,  and  pro  Caedn. 

33.) 

*  Pro  Q.  Roscio  Comoedo,  a.  c.  76.  [Rosctua.] 
Pro  Adolaosmtibus  A«rW«,  a.  c.  75.     (See  Plut 

GYc  6.) 

*  *  Quum  Quaestor  Lilybaeo  decederet,  a  c.  74. 
Pro  Scamandro,  a.  c  74.    (See  pro  OuemL  17.) 

[Clubntiur.] 

•  *  Pro  L.  Vareno,  &  c  71,  probably.  [VarenurJ 

•  Pro  M.  Tullio,  a  c.  7 1.    IM.  Tuiliuk.) 

Pro  C.  Mustio.    Before  b.  c.  70.  (See  Ver.  Act, 
ii.  53.     Never  published,  according  to  Pseud- 
Ascon.  in  53.) 
In  Q.  Caecilium,  8.  c.  70.  [Vbrrbr] 
In  Verrem  Actio  prima,  5th  August,  B.  c.  70. 
[Verrrr] 

In  V  errem  Atlio  sevuuda.   Not  delivered.  [Ver- 
hekJ 


••3. 

•4. 
••5. 

6. 
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•  Pro  M.  Fontelo,  a  c  69.  [Fontbrtr.] 

Pro  A.  Caecina,  a  c  69,  probablv.  [Cabcina.] 

•  *  Pro  P.  Oppio,  b.  c.  67.  [Opfiob.] 
Pro  l*ge  Man  ilia,  a  c  66.  [Manilius.] 

•  •  Pro  C.  Fundanio,  a  c.  66.  [Fundaniuk.] 
Pro  A.  Cluentio  Avito,  a  c  66.  [Clubntka.] 

•  *  Pro  C.  Manilio,  a  c.  65.  [Maniliur.] 

Pro  L.  Corvina,  a  c  65.     (See  Q.  Cic  de  petit 
com*.  5.) 

•  •  Pro  C.  Cornelio.    Two  orations,    a  c.  65. 

[CoRNBMl'a.] 

Pro  C  Calpurmio  Pitone,  a  c.  64.  [Pno.] 

•  *  Oratio  in  Toga  Candida,  a  c.  64.    See  above, 
p.  711,  b.  [Catiuna.] 

•  •  Pro  Q.  Gallio,  a  c.  64.  [Galmur] 
Orationes  Consulares.  (Ad  Att.  ii.  1;  a  c.  63.) 

I.  /•  Sematu,  1st  January. 
•  2.  De  Lege  Agraria,  Oratio 
prima,  in  senata 
De  Lege  Agraria,  Oratio  )  [Rvli.ur.] 

secunda  ad  populum. 
De  Lege  Agraria,  Oratio 

tertia,  ad  populum. 
De  L.  Roscio  Othone.  [Otho.] 
Pro  C.  Rabirio.  [Rabirjuk.] 
De  Proseriptorum  Liberia. 
Ih  dejxmenda  Prorimcia. 
680.] 

7.  In  Catilinam  prima  Oratio, 

8th  Nov. 

8.  „    secunda,  9th  Nov. 

9.  „  tenia, 
10.       „     quarta,    5th  Dec 

Pro  Murena.    Towards  the  end  of  B.  C  63,  but 
before  10th  Dec.    [Murena. 1 

•  •  Contra  Concionera  Q.  MetelU,  3rd  Jan.,  a  c 
6*2.  [Mbtellur] 

Pro  P.  Cornelio  Sulla,  a  c  62.  [Sulla.] 

•  •  In  Clodium  et  Curionem,  a  c  61.    ISee  M. 

TULLIUH.] 

[Pro  A.  Licinio  Archia.    Generally  assigned  to 

a  c  61.    [Arch us.]  ] 
Pro  Scipione  Nusica,  a  c  60.    (Ad  Att.  ii.  1 .) 
Pro  L.  Valerio  Flacco,  b  c.  59.    [L.  Flaccus  ] 
Pro  A.  Mimmeio  Thermo.   Twice  defended  in  a  c. 

59.  [ThxkmukJ 
ProAmztio.    Before  a  c.  56.    (Pro  CW.  10.) 

[Rupur.] 

Pro  M.  Ciijiio.    After  a  c.  57.   (Pro  Plane.  31.) 
[Post  Red i turn  in  Senatu,  5th  Sept.,  a  c  57.] 
[Post  Reditum  ad  Quirites,  6th  or  7th  Sept.,  a  c 
57.] 

[  Pro  Domo  sua  ad  Ponufices,  29th  Sept.,  a  c  57.  j 

[De  Haruspicum  Responsia,  a  c.  56.) 

Pro  L.  Calpumio  Pitom  Bssrto,  11th  Feb.,  a  C 

56.    (AdQ.  Fr.  ii.  13.  §  6.) 
ProP.Sextio.  Early  in  Marcli,ac56.  [Sertius.] 
InVatinium  Interrogatio.  Same  date.  [VATiMUa] 
Pro  M.  Caelio  Rufo.  [Rupus.] 
Pro  L.  Cornelio  Balbo,  a  c.  66.    [Bai  bur] 
De  ProvinciU  Consularibus,  a  c.  56.    [A.  Ga- 

biniuk.] 

•  *  De  Rege  Alexandrino,  ac.  56.  [A.  Gabink'b; 

PTOLBMABU8  AuLmtS.] 

In  L.  Pisonem,  a  c,  55.    [  Piso. ] 
'  •  In  A.  Gabinium.    (Quintil.  xi.  1.  §  73.) 
Pro  Cn.  Plancio,  a  c.  5.x  [Planciur] 
I*ro  Canniio  Gal/a,  B.  c  55.    (Gau  US.] 
Pro  C.  Rabirio  Postumo,  B.  c.  54.  [Rai 

PO!»TI*MfK] 

•  •  Pro  Vatinio,  a  c.  54.    [  VatimurJ 


IHIRIUS 
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•  Pro  M.  Aemilio  Sainro,  b.  c.  54.  [Scauri-r.] 
Pro  Craao  in  Senatu,  u.  c.  54.   (^</  />Vm.  L  9. 

8  7.) 

/'ro  Drturt,  B.  c  54.  (.4 J  ^tt.  nr.  15.)  [Druhur] 
Pro  C.  Me*rio>  b.  c.  54.  (Ad  Att.  iv.  15.)  [Mw- 
wua.) 

De  Heatinorum  Causa  contra  Intcramnata.  (Ad 
Alt.  iv.  15.) 

•  •  De  Aere  alieno  Milonis  Interrogatio,  b.  a  53. 
[Milo.] 

Pro  T.  Annio  Milone,  b.  c.  52.    [ Mn.o.] 
Pro  M.  Siu/no.    Two  oration*,   b.  c.  52.  [Sau- 
psiub.] 

Contra  T.  Munatiuui  Plamemm.  In  Dec  B.  c  52. 
(See  Ad  Pom.  viil  2,  Philipp.  vi.  4  ;  Dion  Cas*. 
xL  55.) 

Pro  Corndio  Dolalella,  B.  C.  50.  (Ad  Fam.  iii.  10.) 
[Pro  M.  Marcello,  B.C.  47.   [M.  Marcbllus.]  ] 
Pro  Q.  Ligario,  b.  a  46.    [Q.  Liqarius.] 
Pro  R*ge  Deiotaro,  b.  c  45.  [Dbiotarob.] 
De  Pat*  in  Senatu,  17  March,  B.C,  44.  (Dion 
Cass,  xlir.  63.) 

It  will  be  aeen  from  the  marks  attached  to  the 
Oration*  in  the  above  list*  that  doubt*  are  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  the  genuinenes*  of  thoae 
Pro  Archie,  Post  Reditum  in  Senatu,  Pro  Domo 
sua  ad  Pontifice*,  Do  Haru*picum  Respoasia,  Pro 
M.  Marcello.  An  account  of  the  controversy  with 
regard  to  these  i*  given  under  M.  Marcklluh. 

The  following  are  universally  allowed  to  be  «pn- 
rious,  and  therefore  have  not  been  admitted  into 
the  catalogue : 

["Responsio  ad  Orationem  C.  Sallnstii  Crispi." 

[SALLOSTUra.] 
Oratio  ad  Populum  et  ad  Equite*  antequam  iret  in 

exilium. 

Epistola  *.  Declamatio  ad  Oetavianom. 
Oratio  ad  versus  Valerium. 
Oratio  de  Pace.] 

The  Editio  Princep*  of  the  Oration*  i»  probably 
that  printed  in  1471  at  Rome  by  Sweynheym  and 
Pannartx,  fbL,  under  tho  inspection  of  Andrew, 
bishop  of  Aleria.  Another  edition  waa  printed  in 
the  same  year  at  Venice,  by  Valdarfer;  and  a 
third  at  Venice,  in  1472,  by  Ambergau,  both  in 
folio ;  besides  which  there  is  a  fourth,  in  very 
ancient  characters,  without  date,  name  of  place 
or  printer,  which  many  bibliographer*  believe  to 
be  the  earliest  of  alL  The  moat  useful  editions 
arc  thoae  of  Jo.  Roigny,  fol.,  Paris,  1 536,  contain- 
ing a  complete  collection  of  all  the  commentaries 
which  had  appeared  up  to  that  date;  of  Graevius, 
3  vols,  in  6  parts,  Amsterdam,  1695—1699,  form- 
ing part  of  the  series  of  Variorum  Classics  in  Bvo., 
and  comprising  among  other  aids  the  notes  of 
Manutius  and  Lambinus  entire  ;  to  which  we  may 
add  that  of  Klotz,  Iyipxig,  1835,  3  vols.  8ro.,  with 
excellent  introductions  and  annotations  in  the  Ger- 
man language.  The  best  edition  of  esich  speech 
will  be  noticed  when  discussing  the  speech  itself. 

3.  Correspondence. 

Cicero  during  the  most  important  period  of  hi* 
life  maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  Atticti*, 
and  with  a  wide  circle  of  literary  and  political 
friends  and  connexions.  Copies  of  these  letters 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  systematically  preserved, 
and  so  late  as  B.  c  44  no  regular  collection  had 
be*n  formed,  although  Tiro  was  at  that  time  in 
possession  of  about  seventy,  which  he  is  supposed 


to  have  published  with  large  additions  after  the 
death  of  his  patron.  (Ad  Att.  xvi.  5,  comp.  ad 
Fam.  xvi.  17.)  We  now  have  in  all  upwards  of 
eight  hundred,  undoubtedly  genuine,  extending 
over  a  space  of  26  years,  and  commonly  arranged 
in  the  following  manner : 

1 .  44  Epistolarum  ad  Fam  ilia  res  *.  Epistolarum 
ad  Diversos  Libri  XVI,"  tide*  which  have  been 
permitted  to  keep  their  ground,  although  the  for- 
mer convoys  an  inaccurate  idea  of  the  contents, 
and  the  latter  is  bad  Latin.  The  volume  contain* 
a  Bene*  of  426  epistles,  commencing  with  a  formal 
congratulation  to  Pompey  on  hi*  success  in  the 
Mithridatie  war,  written  in  the  course  of  a  a  62, 
and  terminating  with  a  note  to  Cassias,  despatched 
about  the  beginning  of  July,  B.  c.  43,  announcing 
that  Lepidus  had  been  declared  a  public  enemy  by 
the  senate,  in  consequence  of  having  gone  over  to 
Antony.  They  are  not  placed  in  chronological 
order,  but  those  addressed  to  the  same  individuals, 
with  their  replies,  where  these  exist,  are  grouped 
together  without  reference  to  the  date  of  the  rest. 
Thus  the  whole  of  those  in  the  third  book  are 
addressed  to  Appius  Pulcher,  his  predecessor  in  the 
government  of  Cilicia ;  those  of  the  fourteenth  to 
Terentia ;  those  of  the  fifteenth  to  Tiro ;  those  of 
the  fourth  toSulpicius,  Marcellus,  and  Figulus,  with 
replies  from  the  two  former;  while  the  whole  of 
those  in  the  eighth  are  from  M.  Caelius  Rufus, 
most  of  them  transmitted  to  Cicero  while  in  his 
province,  containing  full  particulars  of  all  the  poli- 
tical and  social  gossip  of  the  metropolis. 

2.  **  Epistolarum  ad  T.  Pomponium  Atticum 
Libri  XVI."  A  series  of  396  epistles  addressed  to 
Attkos,  of  which  eleven  were  written  in  the  year* 
B»  c.  68,  67,  65,  and  62,  the  remainder  after  the 
end  of  k  c  62,  and  the  last  in  Nov.  n.  c.  44.  (Ad 
AH.  xvi.  15.)  They  are  for  the  most  part  in 
chronological  order,  although  dislocations  occur 
here  and  there.  Occasionally,  copies  of  letters  re- 
ceived from  or  sent  to  others — from  Caesar,  Antony, 
Balbus,  Hirtius,  Oppius,  to  Dolabella,  Plnncus,  &c, 
are  included;  and  to  the  16th  of  the  last  book  no 
less  than  six  are  subjoined,  to  Plancus,  Capito,  and 
Cupiennius. 

8.  u  Epistolarum  ad  Q.  Fratrem  Libri  III." 
A  series  of  29  epistles  addressed  to  hi*  brother, 
the  first  written  in  b.  c  59,  while  Quintus  was 
still  propraetor  of  Asia,  containing  an  admirable 
summary  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  a  provin- 
cial governor ;  the  last  towards  the  end  of  b.  c.  54. 

4.  We  find  in  most  editions  u  Epistolarum  ad 
Brutum  Liber,"  a  scries  of  eighteen  epistle*  all 
written  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  eleven  from 
Cicero  to  Brutus,  six  from  Brutus  to  Cicero,  and 
one  from  Bnitus  to  Atticus.  To  these  are  added 
eight  more,  first  published  by  Cratander,  five  from 
Cicero  to  Brutus,  three  from  Brutus  to  Cicero. 
The  genuineness  of  these  two  books  ha*  proved  a 
fruitful  source  of  controversy,  and  the  question 
cannot  be  said  to  be  even  now  fully  decided,  al- 
though the  majority  of  scholars  incline  to  believe 
them  spurious.   [Brutus,  No.  21.] 

5.  In  addition  to  the  above,  collections  of  letter* 
by  Cicero  are  quoted  by  various  authors  and  gram- 
marians, but  little  has  been  preserved  except  the 
names.  Thus  we  can  trace  tliat  there  must  have 
once  existed  two  books  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  three 
books  to  Caesar,  three  books  to  Pansa,  nine  book* 
to  Hirtius.  eight  books  to  M.  nrutus,  two  books  to 
young  M.  Cicero,  more  than  one  book  to  Calvu*. 
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more  than  one  book  to  Q.  Axius,  tingle  letters  to 
M.  Titinius,  to  Cato,  to  Caerellia,  and,  under  the 
title  of  *  Eputola  ad  Pompeium,"  a  lengthened 
narrative  of  the  events  of  hU  consulship.  (Aacan. 
md  OraL  pro  Plane  c  34,  pro  Suit,  c  24.) 

Notwithstanding  the  manifold  attraction!  offered 
by  the  other  works  of  Cicero,  we  believe  that  the 
man  of  taste,  the  historian,  the  antiquary,  and  the 
student  of  human  nature,  would  willingly  resign 
them  all  rather  than  be  deprived  of  the  Epistles. 
Greece  can  furnish  us  with  more  profound  philoso- 
phy, and  with  superior  oratory ;  but  the  ancient 
world  has  left  us  nothing  that  could  supply  the 
place  of  these  letters.  YVhether  we  regard  them 
as  mere  specimens  of  style,  at  one  time  reflecting 
the  conversational  tone  of  familiar  every-dny  life 
in  its  most  graceful  form,  at  another  sparkling  with 
wit,  at  another  claiming  applause  as  works  of  art 
belonging  to  the  highest  class,  at  another  couched 
in  all  the  stiff  courtesy  of  diplomatic  reserve  ;  or 
whether  we  consider  the  ample  materials,  derived 
from  the  purest  and  most  inaccessible  sources, 
which  they  supply  fur  a  history  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution during  its  last  struggles,  affording  a  deep 
insight  into  the  personal  dispositions  and  motives 
of  the  chief  leaders, — or,  finally,  seek  and  find  in 
them  a  complete  key  to  the  character  of  Cicero 
himself,  unlocking  as  they  do  the  most  hidden 
secrets  of  his  thoughts,  revealing  the  whole  man  in 
all  his  greatness  and  all  his  meanness, — their  value 
is  altogether  inestimable.  To  attempt  to  give  any 
idea  of  their  content*  would  be  to  analyse  each  in- 
dividually. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Epistolae  ad  Fami-f 
liares  was  printed  in  1467,  4to.,  being  the  first 
work  which  issued  from  the  press  of  Sweynheyra 
and  Pan  n  arts  at  Rome.  A  second  edition  of  it 
was  published  by  these  typographers  in  1469,  fol., 
under  the  inspection  of  Andrew  of  Alerts,  and  two 
others  were  produced  in  the  same  year  at  Venice 
by  Jo.  de  Spira. 

Editions  of  the  Epistolae  ad  Atticum^  ad  M. 
Mrtditm,  ad  Q.  Fratrtm^  were  printed  in  1470  nt 
Rome  by  Sweynheyra  and  Pannartx,  and  at  Venice 
by  Nicol.  Jenson,  both  in  folio ;  they  are  taken 
from  different  MSJL,  and  bibliographers  cannot 
decide  to  which  precedence  is  due.  The  first  which 
exhibited  a  tolerable  text  was  that  of  P.  Vic  tori  us, 
Florence,  1571,  which  follows  the  MS.  copy  made 
by  Petrarch.  The  commentaries  of  P.  Manutius 
attached  to  the  Aldine  of  1 548,  an 
printed,  are  very  valuable. 

The  most  useful  edition  is  that  of  Schutx,  6  vols. 
8vo.,  HaL  1809 — 12,  containing  the  whole  of  the 
Epistles,  except  those  to  Brutus,  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order  and  illustrated  with  explanatory 
notes.  The  student  may  add  to  these  the  transla- 
tion into  French  of  the  letters  to  Atticus  by  Mon- 
gault,  Paris,  1738,  and  into  German  of  all  the 
letters  by  Wieland.  Zurich,  1 808— 1821,  7  vols. 
8vo ,  and  the  work  of  Abeken,  Cicero  in 
1835. 


4.  Poetical  Works. 

Cicero  appears  to  have  acquired  a  taste  for 
poetical  composition  while  prosecuting  his  studies 
under  Archias.  Most  of  his  essays  in  this  depart- 
ment belong  to  his  earlier  years ;  they  must  be 
regarded  as  exercises  undertaken  for  improvement 
or  amu-ement.  and  they  certainly  in  no  way  in- 
creased his  reputation. 
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1.  •*  Versus  Homeric*.  Translations  from  Ho- 
mer. (See  de  Fin.  v.  18.)    The  lines  which 


found  de  Ada.  ii.  30,  Tusculan.  iii.  26, 9,  de  Fm.  t. 
18 ;  Augustin,  de  Civ.  Dei,  v.  8,  amounting  in  all 
to  44  hexameters,  may  be  held  as  specimens. 

2.  *  A  rati  Pkaenomena. 

3.  *  *  A  rati  Prognostica. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  former,  amounting  to 
onwards  of  five  hundred  hexameter  lines,  of  which 
470  are  nearly  continuous,  have  been  preserved, 
while  twenty-seven  only  of  the  latter  remain. 
The  translation  is  for  the  most  part  very  close — 
the  dull  copy  of  a  dull  original.  Both  pieces  were 
juveline  efforts,  although  subsequently  corrected 
and  embellished.  (De  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  41,  coin  p. 
ad  Att.  ii.  1.)    [Aratuk,  Avibnus,  Gkkmani- 

CUR.] 

4.  "  AU'tfonrs.  Capitolinus  (Gardian.  3)  mesv 
tions  a  poem  under  this  name  ascribed  to  Cicero, 
of  which  nearly  two  lines  are  quoted  by  Nonius. 

(a.  o.  J'raeriits.) 

6.  NuZT'  \  SeeCapitolin./.c 

7.  *  *  JAmon.  Four  hexameter  lines  in  praiao 
of  Terence  from  this  poem,  the  general  subject  of 
which  is  unknown,  are  quoted  by  Suetonius.  (  ViL 

Tercni.  5.) 

8.  *  •  Marin*.  Written  before  the  year  a.  c 
82.  (De  Leg.  II;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  26.)  A  spirited 
fragment  of  thirteen  hexameter  lines,  describing  a 
prodigy  witnessed  by  Marius  and  interpreted  by 
him  as  an  omen  of  success,  is  quoted  in  de 
Divinatione  (i.  47),  a  single  line  in  the  de  LegU»H» 
(i.  1),  and  another  by  Isidorus.  (Orig.  xix.  1.) 

9.  *  De  Rebus  in  Consulalu  gntis.  Cicero  wrote 
a  history  of  his  own  consulship,  first  in  Greek 
prose,  which  he  finished  before  the  month  of  June, 
b.  c  60  (a>l  Att.  ii.  I ),  and  soon  afterwards  a  Latin 
poem  on  the  same  subject,  divided,  it  would  seem, 
into  three  parts.  A  fragment  consisting  of  seventy- 
eight  hexameters,  is  quoted  from  the  second  book 
in  the  de  Divinatione  (i.  11-13),  three  lines  from 
the  third  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (ii.  3),  and  on« 
verse  by  Nonius.  («.  r.  Errnttts  ) 

10.  •  •  De  mris  Temjwribus.  We  are  informed 
by  Cicero  in  a  letter  belonging  to  &  c.  54  (ad  Fan. 
i.  9),  that  he  had  written  three  books  in  verso 
upon  his  own  times,  including,  as  we  gather  from 
his  words,  an  account  of  his  exile,  his  Bufferings, 
and  his  recall — the  whole  being  probably  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  piece  last  mentioned.  Four  dis- 
jointed lines  only  remain  (Quintil.  xi.  1.  §  24,  ix. 
4.  §  41),  one  of  which  is,  *'  Cedant  arma  togne 
concedat  laurea  linguae,"  and  the  other,  the  un- 
lucky jingle  so  well  known  to  us  from  Juvenal  (x. 
122),  *  O  fortunatam  natam  me  consule  Romam.** 

11.  *  "  Tameloftu.  An  elegy  upon  some  un- 
known theme.  One  line  and  a  word  are  found  in 
the  commentary  of  Servius  on  VirgiL  (Eel.  i.  58.) 

12.  *  *  LibcJlus  Jocular  is.  Our  acquaintance 
with  this  is  derived  solely  from  Quintilian  (viii.  6. 
§  73),  who  quotes  a  punning  couplet  as  the  words 
of  Cicero  **  in  quodam  joculari  libello." 

13.  Pontius  Glaums.  Plutarch  tells  us  that 
Cicero,  while  yet  a  boy,  wrote  a  little  poem  in 
tetrameters  with  the  above  title.  The  subject  is 
unknown.    (Plut.  Cic.  2.) 

14.  Epigramma  in  Tironem.  Mentioned  by 
Pliny.  (Ep.  rii.  4.) 

The  poetical  and  other  fragments  of  Cicero  are 
givw  in  their  most  accurate  form,  with  useful  in- 
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trodoctory  notice*,  in  the  edition  of  the  whole 
works  by  Nobbe,  1  vol.  4 to.,  Leipz.  18*27,  and 
again  with  some  improvements  by  Orelli,  voL  iv. 
pt.  ii.,  1828. 

5.  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Works. 

1.  •  *  De  men  ContUiu  s.  Meorum  Consilioru  m 
Eipositio.  We  find  from  Asconius  and  St,  Angus- 
tin  that  Cicero  published  a  work  under  some  such 
title,  in  justification  of  bis  own  policy,  at  the 
period  when  he  feared  that  he  might  lose  his  elec- 
tion for  the  consulship,  in  consequence  of  the  op- 
position and  intrigues  of  Crassus  and  Caesar.  A 
few  sentence*  only  remain.  (Ascon.  ad  Oral,  in 
Tog.  Cand.;  Augustin,  e.  Julian.  Pelag.  r.  5; 
Fronto,  Em.  ElocuL) 

2.  De  Consulatu  (irepl  ri}f  twantas).  The  only 
purely  historical  work  of  Cicero  was  a  commentary 
on  his  own  consulship,  written  in  Greek  and 
finished  before  the  month  of  June,  a.  c.  60,  not 
one  word  of  which  has  been  saved.  (Ad  AtL  ii 
1 ;  Pint  Om  8 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlrL  21 ;  comp.  ad 
Fan.  v.  12.) 

9L  De  Lauds  Caetari*.  It  is  clear  from  the 
commencement  of  a  letter  to  Atlicus  (iv.  5 ;  10th 
April,  nc  56),  that  Cicero  had  written  a  book  or 
pamphlet  in  praiae  of  Caesar.  He  does  not  give 
the  title,  and  was  evidently  not  a  little  ashamed  of 
Lis  performance, 

4.  •  •  M.  Cato  *.  Lata  Af.  CutonU.  A  panegy- 
ric upon  Cato,  composed  after  his  death  at  Uttca 
in  b,  c  46,  to  which  Caesar  replied  in  a  work  en- 
titled AtUicuto.  [Cacsar,  p.  555,  a.]  A  few 
word*  only  remain.  (Ad  AH.  xiL  40  ;  OelL  xiii. 
19;  Macrob.  tL  2;  Priecian.  x.  3,  p.  485,  ed. 
KrehL) 

5.  Lata  Porciae.  A  panegyric  on  Porcia,  the 
sister  of  M.  Cato  and  wife  of  L.  Domitus  Aheno- 
barbus,  written  in  H.C.  45,  soon  after  her  death. 
(Ad  AtL  xiii.  37,  48.) 

6.  *  •  Ooconomica  or  Xenopkonle.  Probably  not 
so  much  a  close  translation  as  an  adaptation  of  the 
treatise  of  Xenophon  to  the  wants  and  habits  of 
the  Romans.  It  was  composed  in  the  year  B.  c. 
80,  or  in  79,  and  was  divided  into  three  books, 
the  arguments  of  which  have  been  preserved  by 
Serviu*.  The  first  detailed  the  duties  of  the  mis- 
tress of  a  household  at  home,  the  second  the  duties 
of  the  master  of  a  household  out  of  doors,  the 
third  was  upon  agriculture.  The  most  important 
fragment*  are  contained  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
books  of  Columella,  which  together  with  those 
derived  from  other  sources  bave  been  carefully 
collected  by  Nobbe  {Ciceroni*  Opera,  Leipzig, 
1827),  and  will  be  found  in  Orelli 's  Cicero,  voL  iv. 
pt.  2.  p.  472.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  i.  43 ;  Cic 
de  Of.  ii.  24.) 

7.  Chorographia.  Priscian,  according  to  the  text 
usually  received  (xvi  16), mentions  "Chorographiam 
Ciceronianam,"  but  the  most  recent  editor,  KrehL, 
supposes  **  orthographiam"  to  be  the  true  reading, 
while  others  substitute  u  chronogmphiam."  If 
•  chorographiaw  be  correct,  it  may  refer  to  the  geo- 
graphical work  in  which  Cicero  was  cngHgcd  a.  c. 
59,  as  we  read  in  letters  to  Atticus.  (ii.  4,  6,  7.) 

8.  Admiranda.  A  sort  of  commonplace  book  or 
register  of  curious  facU  referred  to  by  the  elder 
Pliny.  (//.  AT.  xxxi.  8,  28,  comp.xxix.  16,  vii.  2, 
21.) 

It  is  doubtful  whether  works  under  the  follow- 
ing Ltles  were  ever  written  by  Cicero  :— 
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I.  Dt  Orthngraphia.  2.  De  Re  MUUtiri.  3. 
Synonyma.  4.  De  Nutnerosa  Oratione  ad  Tirunem. 
5.  Orpheus  s.  de  Adoletcmte  Stutlioeo.  6.  De  Me- 
moria.  Any  tracU  which  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time  under  the  above  titles  as  work* 
of  Cicero,  such  as  the  De  Re  MHitari  attached  to 
many  of  the  older  edition*,  are  unquestionably 
spurious.  (See  Angelo  Mai,  Catalog.  Cod.  Am- 
bros.  cL  ;  Bandini,  Catalog.  Btbl.  LuureuL  hi.  p. 
465,  and  Supnl.  ii.  p.  381  ;  Fabric.  BibL  Lot.  i. 
p.  211;  Orelli,  Ciceronie  Opera,  voL  iv.  pt.  ii. 
p.  584.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  works  of 
Cicero  was  printed  at  Milan  by  Alexander  Minu- 
tianus,  4  vols.  fol.,  1498,  and  reprinted  with  a  few 
change*  dne  to  Budaeus  by  Badius  Ascensius, 
Paris,  4  vols.  foL,  1511.  Aldus  Manutius  and 
Naugerius  published  a  complete  edition  in  9  vols, 
fob,  Venet,,  1519 — 1523,  which  served  as  the 
model  for  the  second  of  Ascensius,  Paris,  1522,  2 
or  4  vols.  foL  None  of  the  above  were  derived 
from  MS.  authorities,  but  were  merely  copies  of 
various  earlier  impressions.  A  gradual  progress 
towards  a  pure  text  is  exhibited  in  those  which 
follow:  —  Crutander,  Basil  1528,  2  vols.  fol„  cor- 
rected by  Ben  tin  ns  after  certain  Heidelberg  MSS. ; 
Hervayiuiy  Basil.  1534,  4  vols.  fol. ;  Junta,  Von. 
1534 — 1537,  4  vols.  fob,  an  entirely  new  recension 
by  Petrus  Victorias,  who  devoted  his  attention 
especially  to  the  correction  of  the  Epistles  from  the 
Medicean  MSS.  ;  Car.  Stepkannt,  Paris,  1555,  4 
vols,  fol.,  containing  many  new  readings  from 
MSS.  in  France  ;  Dionutuu  iMudnnut,  LuteL  ap. 
Bernard um  Turrisanum,  1566,  4  vols,  fol.,  with  an 
ample  commentary, — in  every  respect  more  worthy 
of  praise  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  critic  ;  Under,  Hamburg, 
Froben.  1618,  4  vols,  fol.,  including  the  collation* 
of  sundry  German,  Belgian,  and  French  MSS.,  fol- 
lowed in  a  great  measure  by  Jac  Uronovius,  Lug. 
Bat  1691,  4  vol*.  4 to.,  and  by  Verburgiut,  Amst. 
Wetstein.  1724,  2  vols,  fol.,  or  4  vols.  4to.,  or  12 
vols.  8vo.,  which  comprehends  also  a  large  collection 
of  notes  by  earlier  scholars  ;  Olivet,  Genev.  1743 — 
1749,  9  vols.  4 to.,  with  a  commentary  44  in  usura 
Delphini,"  very  frequently  reprinted ;  Emesti, 
Hal.  Sax.  1774 — 1777,  5  vols.  8vo.,  in  7  parts, 
immeasurably  superior,  with  all  its  defect*,  to  any 
of  its  predecessors,  and  still  held  by  some  as  the 
standard;  SckUtz,  Lips.  1814—1823,  20  vols., 
small  8vo>,  in  28  part*,  with  useful  prolegomena 
and  summaries  prefixed  to  the  various  works.  The 
small  editions  printed  by  Elzevir,  Amst.  1684 — 
1699,  11  vols.  12mo.,  by  Foulis,  Glasg.  1749,  20 
vols,  lb' mo.,  and  by  Airiest,  Paris,  1768,  14  vols. 
12mo.,  are  much  esteemed  on  account  of  their 
neatness  and  accuracy. 

All  others  must  now,  however,  give  place  to 
that  of  Orelli,  Turic.  1826—1837,  9  vols.  8vo.,  in 
13  parts.  The  text  ha*  been  revised  with  great 
industry  and  judgment,  and  is  as  pure  a*  our  pre- 
sent resource*  can  render  it,  while  the  valuable 
and  well-arranged  selection  of  readings  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  each  page  enable  the  scholar  to  form 
an  opinion  for  himself.  There  is  unfortunately  no 
commentary,  but  this  want  is  in  some  degree  sup> 
plied  by  an  admirable  44  Onomasticon  Tullianum," 
drawn  up  by  Orelli  and  Baiter  jointly,  which 
forms  the  three  concluding  volumes. 

The  seventh  volume  contains  the  Scholiasts  upon 
C.  Marius  Victorinus,  Rulinns,  C.  Juliu* 
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Victor,  Roethius,  Favonius  Eulogius,  Asconius 
Pedum  us,  Scholia  Bobiensia,  Scholiasts  Gronovi- 
anus. 

6.  Q.  TtJLLiUH  Ckbru,  wni  of  No.  2.  was  born 
•boat  b.  c.  102,  and  was  educated  along  with  hit 
elder  brother,  the  orator,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Athens  in  a  «;.  79.  (De  Pin.  v.  I.)  In  a  &  67 
he  was  elected  aedile,  and  held  the  office  of  praetor 
in  a  c.  6*2.  After  his  period  of  service  in  the  city 
had  expired,  he  succeeded  L.  Flaccus  as  governor 
of  Asia,  where  he  remained  for  upwards  of  three 
years,  and  during  his  administration  gave  great 
offence  to  many,  both  of  the  Greeks  and  of  his 
own  countrymen,  by  his  violent  temper,  unguarded 
language,  and  the  corruption  of  his  favourite  freed- 
man,  Statius.  The  murmurs  arising  from  these 
excesses  called  forth  from  Marcus  that  celebrated 
lettei  (ad  Q.  Pr.  L  2),  in  which,  after  warning  him 
of  his  faults  and  of  the  unfavourable  impression 
which  they  had  produced,  he  proceeds  to  detail 
the  qualifications,  duties,  and  conduct  of  a  perfect 
provincial  ruler.  Quintus  returned  home  in  a  c. 
58,  soon  after  his  brother  had  gone  into  exile,  and 
on  his  approach  to  Rome  was  met  by  a  large  body 
of  the  citizens  (pro  Start  31),  who  had  flocked  to- 
gether to  do  him  honour.  He  exerted  himself 
strenuously  in  promoting  all  the  schemes  devised 
for  procuring  the  recall  of  the  exile,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  threatened  with  a  criminal  prose- 
cution by  App.  Claudius,  son  of  C.  Clodius  (adAtt 
iii.  17),  and  on  one  occasion  nearly  fell  a  victim  to 
the  violence  of  one  of  the  mercenary  mobs  led  on 
by  the  demagogues.  (Pro  Sext.  35.)  In  B  c.  55 
he  was  appointed  legates  to  Caesar,  whom  he  at- 
tended on  the  expedition  to  Britain,  and  on  their 
return  was  despatched  with  a  legion  to  winter 
among  the  Nervii.  (ac.  54.)  Here,  immediately 
after  the  disasters  of  Tituriua  Sahinus  and  Aurun- 
culeius  Cotta,  his  camp  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
a  vast  multitude  of  the  Eburoncs  and  other  tribes 
which  had  been  roused  to  insurrection  by  Ambi- 
orix.  The  assault  was  closely  pressed  for  several 
days  in  succession,  but  so  energetic  were  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  Cicero,  although  at  that  very 
time  suffering  from  great  bodily  weakness,  and  so 
bravely  was  he  supported  by  his  soldiers,  that  they 
were  enabled  to  hold  out  until  relieved  by  Caesar, 
who  was  loud  in  his  commendations  of  the  troops 
and  their  commander.  (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  24,  Ac) 

Quintus  was  one  of  the  legati  of  the  orator  in 
Cilicia,  a  c  51,  took  the  chief  command  of  the  mili- 
tary operations  against  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Syrian  frontier,  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  insisted  upon  sharing  his  fortunes  and 
following  him  to  the  camp  of  Pompey.  (Ad  Att. 
ix.  1,  6.)  Up  to  this  time  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence and  the  warmest  affection  subsisted  between 
the  brothers;  but  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
(h.  a  4K)  th»  younger,  giving  way  to  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  hasty  temper  exasperated  by  disappoint- 
ment, and  stimulated  by  the  representations  of  his 
son,  indulged  in  the  most  violent  language  towards 
M.  Cicero,  wrote  letters  to  the  most  distinguished 
persons  in  Italy  loading  him  with  abuse,  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  Alexandria,  made  his  peace  with  Caesar, 
(a  c  47.)  (Ad  AU.  xi  5,  9,  13,  14—16,  20.)  A 
reconciliation  took  place  after  his  return  to  Italy  ; 
but  we  hear  little  more  of  him  until  the  year  a.  c. 
43,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  proscription  of  the 
ivir*. 

Quintus,  in  addition  to  his  military  reputation, 
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was  an  aspirant  to  literary  fame  also,  and  in  poetry 
Cicero  considered  him  superior  to  himself.  (Ad 
Pr.  iii.  4.)  The  fact  of  his  having  composed  four 
tragedies  in  sixteen  days,  even  although  they  may 
have  been  mere  translations,  does  not  impress  ua 
with  a  high  idea  of  the  probable  quality  of  bis  pro- 
ductions (ad  Q.  Pr.  iii.  5) ;  but  we  possess  no  spe- 
cimens of  his  powers  in  this  department,  with  the 
exception  of  twenty-four  hexameters  on  the  twelve 
signs,  and  an  epigram  of  four  lines  on  the  love  of 
women,  not  very  complimentary  to  the  sex.  (An- 
tkolog.  LaL  v.  41,  iii.  88.)  In  prose  we  have  an 
address  to  h!s  brother,  entitled  De  Petition*  Con- 
tulatus,  in  which  he  gives  him  very  sound  advice 
as  to  the  best  method  of  attaining  his  object. 

Quintus  was  married  to  Pomponia,  sister  of 
Atticus ;  but,  from  incompatibility  of  temper,  their 
union  was  singularly  unhappy.  As  an  example  of 
their  matrimonial  squabbles,  the  reader  may  refer 
to  a  letter  addressed  to  Atticus  (v.  1),  which  con- 
tains a  most  graphic  and  amusing  description  of  a 
scene  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  lady  a 
brother-in-law.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  20  ;  Dion  Diss. 
xL  7,  xlvii.  10.) 

7.  M.  Tui.Ltus  Cicaao,  only  son  of  the  orator 
and  his  wife  Terentia,  was  born  in  the  year  a  c 
65,  on  the  very  day,  apparently  (ad  AtL  L  2),  on 
which  L.  Julius  Caesar  and  C.  Marcius  Figulus 
were  elected  consuls.  He  is  frequently  spoken  of, 
while  a  boy,  in  terms  of  the  wannest  affection,  in 
the  letters  of  his  father,  who  watched  over  his 
education  with  the  most  earnest  care,  and  made 
bim  the  companion  of  his  journey  to  Cilicia  (a  c 
51.)  The  autumn  after  their  arrival  he  was  sent 
along  with  his  school-fellow  and  cousin,  Quintus, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  king  Deiotarus  (ad  Att.  v.  17), 
while  the  proconsul  and  his  legati  were  prosecuting 
the  war  against  the  Highlanders  of  A  man  us.  He 
returned  to  Italy  at  the  end  of  b.  c.  50,  was  in- 
vested with  the  manly  gown  at  Arpinum  in  the 
course  of  March,  a  c.*49  (ad  Att.  ix.  6,  1 9),  being 
then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  passed  over  to  Greece 
and  joined  the  army  of  Pompey,  where  he  received 
the  command  of  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  gaining 
great  applause  from  his  general  and  from  the  whole 
army  by  the  skill  which  he  displayed  in  military 
exercises,  and  by  the  steadiness  with  which  be 
endured  tho  toils  of  a  soldier's  life.  (De  Off.  ti. 
1 3.)  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  remained  at 
Hrundisium  until  the  arrival  of  Caesar  from  the 
East  (ad  Pom.  xiv.  1 1,  ad  Att.  xi.  18),  was  chosen 
soon  afterwards  (b.  c.  46),  along  with  young 
Quintus  and  a  certain  M.  Caesius,  to  fill  the  office 
of  aedUe  at  Arpinum  (ad  Panu  xiii.  11),  and  the 
following  spring  (ac.  45)  expressed  a  strong  wish 
to  proceed  to  Spain  and  take  part  in  the  war 
against  his  former  friends.  He  was,  however, 
persuaded  by  his  father  to  abandon  this  ill-judged 
project  (ad  Att.  xii.  7),  and  it  was  determined 
that  he  should  proceed  to  Athens  and  there  prose- 
cute his  studies,  along  with  several  persona  of  bis 
own  age  belonging  to  the  most  distinguished 
families  of  Rome.  Here,  although  provided  with 
an  allowance  upon  the  most  liberal  scale  (ad  AU. 
xii.  27,  32),  he  fell  into  irregular  and  extravagant 
habits,  led  astray,  it  is  said,  by  a  rhetorician 
named  Gorgias.  The  young  man  seems  to  have 
been  touched  by  the  remonstrances  of  Cicero  and 
Atticus,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Tiro  (ad  Panu 
xvi.  21 ),  expresses  preat  shame  and  sorrow  for  his 
past  misconduct,  giving  an  account  at  the  same 
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time  of  hit  reformed  mode  of  life,  und  diligent  ap- 
plication to  philosophy  under  Cratippus  of  Mylilene 
— representations  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
various  individuals  who  risited  him  at  that  period. 
(Ad  AtL  xiv.  16,  xt.  4,  6, 17,  20,  xvi.  1,  adFam. 
xii.  16.)  After  the  death  of  Caesar  he  was  raited 
to  the  rank  of  military  tribune  by  Brutus,  gained 
over  the  legion  commanded  by  L.  Piso,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Antoniua,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  C. 
Antonius  and  did  much  good  service  in  the  course 
of  the  Macedonian  campaign.  When  the  republi- 
can army  was  broken  up  by  the  rout  at  Philippi, 
he  joined  Sext  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  amnesty  in  favour  of  exiles,  which 
formed  one  of  the  terms  of  the  convention  between 
that  chief  and  the  triumvirs  when  they  concluded 
a  short-lived  peace  (b.  c.  39),  returned  to  the 
metropolis.  Here  he  lived  in  retirement  and  ob- 
scurity, until  Octavianus,  touched  perhaps  with 
remorse  on  account  of  his  former  treachery  to  the 
family,  caused  him  to  be  admitted  into  the  college 
of  augurs,  and  after  his  final  rupture  with  Anto- 
ny, assumed  him  as  his  colleague  in  the  consul- 
ship, (b.  c  30,  from  13th  Sept.)  By  a  singular 
coincidence,  the  despatch  announcing  the  capture 
of  the  fleet  of  Antony,  which  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  his  death,  was  addressed  to  the  new 
consul  in  his  official  capacity,  and  thus,  says 
Plutarch,  M  the  divine  justice  reserved  the  com- 
pletion of  Antonys  punishment  for  the  house  of 
Cicero,*'  for  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  decree  that  all  statues 
and  monuments  of  Antony  should  be  destroyed, 
and  that  no  individual  of  that  family  should  in 
time  coming  bear  the  name  of  Marcus.  Middle  ton 
has  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the 
victory  thus  announced  was  the  battle  of  Actium, 
but  this  was  fought  about  eleven  months  before 
the  event  in  question.  Soon  after  the  termination 
of  his  office,  Cicero  was  nominated  governor  of 
Asia,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Syria,  and  we 
hear  no  more  of  him. 

Young  Cicero  was  one  of  those  characters  whose 
name  would  never  have  appeared  on  the  page  of 
history  had  it  not  been  for  the  fame  of  his  father ; 
and  that  fame  proved  to  a  certain  extent  a  misfor- 
tune, since  it  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  va- 
rious follies  and  vices  which  might  have  escaped  un- 
noticed in  one  enjoying  a  less  illustrious  parentage. 
Although  naturally  indolent  (ad  AtL  vi.  1),  the 
advantages  of  education  were  by  no  means  lost 
npon  him,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  style  and  tone 
of  those  two  epistles  which  have  been  preserved 
(ad  Fam.  xvi.  21,  25),  which  prove  that  the  praise 
bestowed  on  his  compositions  by  his  father  did  not 
proceed  from  mere  blind  partiality  (ad  AtL  xiv.  7. 
xv.  17),  while  his  merits  as  a  soldier  seem  unques- 
tionable. Even  the  stories  of  his  dissipation  scarcely 
justify  the  bitterness  of  Seneca  and  Pliny,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  records  upon  the  authority  of  Tcrgilla, 
that  lie  was  able  to  swallow  two  cungii  of  wine  at 
a  draught,  and  that  on  one  occasion,  when  intoxi- 
cated, he  threw  a  cup  at  M.  Agrippa,  an  anecdote 
which  Middlcton,  who  is  determined  to  see  no 
fault  in  any  one  bearing  the  name  of  Cicero,  oddly 
enough  quotes  as  an  example  of  courage  and  high 
spirit. 

(Plin.  H.  N.  xxii.  3,  &c~,  xiv.  28;  Senec 
Suasor.  6,  de  Bcntf.  iv.  30 ;  Plut.  Cir.  and  Hruf. ; 
Appian,  B  C.  iv.  19,  JO,  v.  2 ;  Dion  Cu*s.  xiv.  15, 
tlvL  3,  18,  41,  19.) 
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8.  Q.  Tulmus  Cit'KRo,  son  of  No  6,  and  of 
Poniponia,  sister  of  Atticus,  must  have  been  born 
about  b.  c.  66  or  67,  for  we  find  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  invest  him  with  the  manly  gown  in  the 
year  B.C.  51  (ad  Ail.  v.  20).  He  passed  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  bis  boyhood  with  his  cousin 
Marcus,  under  the  eye  of  his  uncle,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Cilicia,  and  who  at  an  early  period 
remarked  his  restless  vehemence  and  self-confidence, 
observing  that  he  required  the  curb,  while  his  own 
son  stood  in  need  of  the  spur  (ad  Att.  vi.  1,  3,  7), 
although  he  at  the  same  time  had  formed  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  disposition  from  the  propriety 
with  which  he  conducted  himself  amidst  the 
wrangling  of  his  parents  (ad  AtL  /.  &).  Before 
leaving  Cicilia,  however,  he  appears  to  have  begun 
to  entertain  some  doubts  of  his  nephew V  upright- 
ness, and  these  suspicions  were  fully  verified  by  a 
letter  which  the  youth,  tempted  it  would  seem  by 
the  prospect  of  a  great  reward,  despatched  to  Caesar 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  betraying 
the  design  which  his  father  and  his  uncle  had 
formed  of  quitting  Italy.  (Ad  AtL  x.  4,  7.)  Ilia 
unainiabie  temper  broke  forth  with  savage  violence 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  when  he  loaded  his 
uncle  with  the  most  virulent  vituperation  in  hope* 
that  he  might  thus  the  more  easily  propitiate  the 
conqueror.  Having  obtained  pardon  from  Caesar 
he  accompanied  him  to  Spain,  ever  seeking  to  gain 
favour  by  railing  against  his  own  nearest  relations, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  dictator  was  for  a  while 
the  right-hand  man  of  Antony  (ud  AtL  xiv.  20 ), 
but,  having  taken  some  offence,  with  characteristic 
fickleness  he  went  over  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  by 
whom  he  was  kindly  received,  was  in  consequence 
included  in  the  proscription  of  the  triumvirs,  and 
was  put  to  death  at  Home  in  b.  c.  43.  He  is  said 
on  this  occasion  to  have  in  some  degree  made 
amends  for  his  former  errors  by  the  stead  fast  nest 
with  which  he  refused  to  divulge  the  place  where 
his  father  was  concealed,  even  when  pressed  by 
torture,   (Dion  Cass.  xlviL  10.)  [W.  R.J 

CICURI  NUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family 
of  the  Veturia  gens.  Varro  snys  (L.  L.  vii.  91, 
ed.  M tiller),  that  tho  Veturii  obtained  the  surnamo 
of  Cicurii  from  their  quiet  and  domesticated  (dcur) 
disposition.  Cicurinus  seems  to  have  been  the 
name  of  two  distinct  families  of  the  Veturia  gens, 
which  were  called  respectively  the  Crassi  Cicurini 
and  Gemini  Cicurini:  the  members  of  each  are 
given  below  in  chronological  order. 

1.  P.  Vkturius  O  km  in  us  Cicurinus,  consul 
a  c.  499  with  T.  Aebutius  Elva.  In  this  year  siege 
wan  laid  to  Fidenae,  Crustumcria  was  taken,  and 
Praenestc  revolted  from  the  Latins  to  the  Romans. 
In  Livy  (ii.  19)  his  praenomen  is  Cuitu,  but  Diony- 
sius  (v.  58)  has  J'uUims;  and  the  latter  name  is  pre- 
ferable, as  it  seems  likely  enough  that  the  P.  Vetu- 
rins,  who  was  one  of  the  first  two  quaestors,  was 
the  samo  as  the  consul.  (Plut.  PojMk.  12.) 

2.  T.  Vkturius  Gbminus  Cicurinus  consul 
B.  c.  494  with  A.  Virginius  Tricostus  Caelioman- 
tanus,  in  which  year  the  plebs  seceded  to  the  sacred 
mountain,  and  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs  was  esta- 
blished. Cicurinus  was  sent  against  the  Aequi, 
who  invaded  the  Latin  territory  this  year;  but 
they  retired  at  his  approach,  and  took  refugu  in 
the  mountains.  (Li v.  ii.  28-30  ;  Dionys.  vi.  34  ; 
Ascon.  m  Comci.  p.  76,  ed.  Orclli.) 

3.  T.  Vktt'rwh  Okminis  Cicurinus  consul 
b.  c.  462,  with  L.  Lucretius  Triciptinus,  defeated 
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the  Volsei,  and  on  this  account  entered  the  city 
with  the  honour  of  nn  oration.  (Lit.  Hi  8,  10; 
Dion yt.  ix.  69  ;  Diod.  xi.  81.) 

4.  C.  Vbtorios  P.  p.  Obminuh  Cicurincs, 
consul  B.C  455  with  T.  Romilius  Hocus  Vaticanus, 
mtrched  with  his  colleague  against  the  Aequi. 
They  defeated  the  enemy,  and  gained  immense 
booty,  which  however  they  did  not  distribute 
among  the  soldiers,  but  sold  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  the  treasury.  They  were  in  consequence 
both  brought  to  trial  in  the  next  year :  Veturitw 
was  accused  by  L.  Alienus,  the  plebeian  aedile, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  asses.  At 
tome  compensation  for  his  ill-treatment  by  the 
plebeians  he  was  elected  augur  in  453.  (Liv.  iiL 
31,  32  ;  Dionys.  x.  33 ;  Diod.  xii.  5.) 

5.  Sp.  Vbturius  Sp.  p.  P.  n.  Crassus  Cico- 
RINU&,  one  of  the  first  decemvirnte,  B.  c  451  (Fast 
Capitol.),  called  L.  Veturius  by  Livy  (iiL  33)  and 
T.  Veturius  by  Dionysius  (x.  56). 

6.  Sp.  Vrturic*  Crabsur  Cicurinub,  consular 
tribune  in  B.C.  417.  Livy  (Hi.  47)  calls  him  Sp. 
Hntilitu  Crassns ;  but  this  no  doubt  is  a  false  rend- 
ing, for  Diodorua  (xHL  7)  has  Sp.  Veturius,  and 
the  RutilU  gens  was  moreover  plebeian,  and  had 
not  the  cognomen  of  Crassns. 

7.  M. VxTt'Riua Tu  p. Sp. n. Crassor Cicurinus, 
consular  tribune  B.  c.  399, — the  only  patrician 
elected  this  year ;  his  five  colleagues  were  all  ple- 
beians.  (Liv.  v.  13  ;  Diod.  xiv.  54.) 

R.  C.  Veturiub  Cramus  Cicurinur,  consular 
tribune  B.  c.  377,  and  a  second  time  in  369  during 
the  agitation  of  the  Lidnian  laws.  (Liv.  vL  32, 36; 
Diod.  xv.  61,77.) 

9.  L.  Vbturius  L.  p.  Sp.  n.  Crabsus  Cicurinub, 
consular  tribune  two  years  successively,  a.  c.  368, 
367,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  the  Licinian  laws 
were  earned.  (Liv.  vi.  38,  42.) 

CIDA'KIA  (K*»apfa),  a  surname  of  the  Elcusi- 
nian  Demeter  at  Pheneus,  in  Arcadia,  derived 
either  from  an  Arcadian  dance  called  iclSapi r,  or 
from  a  royal  head-dress  of  the  same  name.  (Paus. 
▼iiL  15.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CILIX  (K/X0-),  a  son  of  Agenor  and  Telephassa. 
He  and  hia  brothers  Cadmus  and  Phoenix  were 
sent  out  by  their  father  in  search  of  Europa,  who 
had  been  carried  off  by  Zeus.  Cilix  settled  in  the 
country  which  derived  from  him  the  name  of  Cili- 
cin.  He  is  called  the  father  of  Thasus  nnd  Thebe. 
(Herod,  vil  91 ;  ApoUod.  Hi.  1.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
178;  Diod.  v.  49.)  [L.  S.] 

CILLA  (KlAAa),  a  daughter  of  Laomedon  and 
Pl.'icia  or  Leucippc,  and  a  sister  of  Priam.  At  the 
time  when  Hecabe  was  pregnant  with  Paris,  the 
seer  Aesacus  declared  that  mother  and  child  must 
be  put  to  death  in  order  to  avert  a  great  calamity ; 
but  Priam,  who  referred  this  prophetic  declaration 
to  Cilia  and  her  son  Menippus  by  Thymoetus, 
made  them  suffer  instead  of  Hecabe  and  Paris. 
(ApoUod.  iiL  12.  §8;  Tzctr.  ad  Lyooph.  224.HL.S.] 

CILLAS  or  CILLUS  (KlAAaj  or  KfXAof),  the 
charioteer  of  Pclops,  whose  real  name,  according  to 
a  Troexenian  tradition,  was  Spbaerus.  His  tomb 
was  shewn  near  the  town  of  Cilia  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temple  of  Apollo.  (Paus.  v.  10. 
§  2;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  613.)  [L.  S.] 

CI'LNII,  a  powerful  family  in  the  Etruscan 
town  of  Arrctium,  who  seem  to  have  been  usually 
firm  supporters  of  the  Roman  interests.  They  were 
driven  out  of  their  native  town  in  B.  c  301,  by 
the  party  opposed  to  than,  but  were  restored  by 
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the  Romans.  The  CilnH  were  noble*  or  Lneu- 
monea  in  their  state,  and  some  of  them  in  ancient 
times  may  have  held  even  the  kJnglv  dignity. 
(Comp.  Hor.  Carm.  i.  1.  1,  iiL  29.  1,  Sen*.  L  «. 
3.)  Till  the  fall  of  the  republic  no  separate  indi- 
vidual of  this  family  ia  mentioned,  for  the  **  Cil- 
nim"  of  Silius  Italicus  (viL  29)  is  a  poetical 
creation,  and  the  name  has  been  rendered  chiefly 
memorable  by  C.  Cilnius  Maecenas,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Augustus.  [Makcbmab,]  It  appears 
from  sepulchral  inscriptions  that  the  Etruscan  form 
of  the  name  was  Cfenltt  or  Cftlne^  which  was 
changed  by  the  Romans  into  CWmuu,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Etruscan  Lrxne  was  altered  into 
Licunms.    (Mailer,  Et raster,  i.  p.  414.) 

CILO  or  CHILO,  a  Roman  surname,  seems  to 
have  been  written  in  either  way,  as  we  find  both 
forms  on  coins  of  the  Flaminia  gens.  (Eckhel,  v. 
p.  212.)  The  Latin  grammarians,  however,  state 
that  Cilo  was  applied  to  a  person  with  a  long  and 
narrow  head,  and  Ckilo  to  one  with  huge  or  thick 
lips.  (Velius  Long.  p.  2234,  Flav.  Caper,  p.  2242, 
Charts,  p.  78,  ed.  Putschius  ;  Festus,*.  e.  Chile.) 

CILO,  a  Roman  senator,  called  by  Appinn 
KiKXuv,  proscribed  in  a.  c.  43  (Appian,  ii.  C.  iv. 
27),  may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  the  Cilo,  the 
friend  of  Toranius  and  Cicero,  whom  the  bitter 
mentions  in  a  c  45.    (Cic  ad  Fam.  vi.  20.) 

CILO,  or  CHILO,  L.  FLAMI'NIUS,  occur, 
only  on  coins,  of  which  a  specimen  is  annexed. 
The  obverse  represents  the  bead  of  Venus,  nnl 
the  reverse  Victory  driving  a  bign.  The  interpre- 
tation of  the  inscription  on  the  obverse.  111  I.  Via. 
Pri.  Fl.,  is  not  certain.  We  know  that  Julins 
Caesar  increased  the  number  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  mint  from  three  to  four,  and  it  has  therefore 
been  supposed  that  this  Flaminius  Chilo  was  one 
of  the  first  four  superintendents  appointed  by  Cae- 
sar, and  that  the  above  letters  refer  to  this,  bring 
equivalent  to  ///  Vir  primus  jlandue  monetae.  (Ec- 
khel, v.  pp.  212,  213.) 


CILO,  JU'NIUS,  procurator  of  Poutus  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  brought  the  Dosporan  Mithri- 
dates  to  Rome  in  A.  o.  50,  and  received  after- 
wards the  consular  insignia.  (Tac.  Aw*.  xH.  21.) 
Dion  Cassius  speaks  (lx.  33)  of  him  as  governor  of 
Bitbynia,  and  relates  an  amusing  tale  respecting 
him.  The  Bithynians  came  before  Claudius  to 
complain  of  Cilo  having  taken  bribes,  but  aa  the 
emperor  could  not  hear  them  on  account  of  the 
noise,  he  asked  those  standing  by  his  side  what 
they  said.  Narcissus  thereupon  told  him  that  they 
were  returning  thanks  to  Cilo,  upon  which  Clau- 
dius appointed  him  to  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince for  tw  o  years  longer. 

CILO,  or  CHILO,  P.  MA'GIUS,  murdered  at 
Peiraeeus.  in  a.  c.  45,  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who 
had  been  consul  in  51,  and  killed  himself  imme- 
diately afterwards.  Cilo  was  a  friend  and  client  of 
Marcellus  and  a  rumour  was  circulated  at  the  time 
by  Caesar's  enemies,  that  the  dictator  had  instigated 
bun  to  coxnmit  the  murder.  Brutu*  wrote  to  Cicero 
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to  defend  Ctesar  from  this  charge.  The  real  motive 
for  the  crime  teems  to  have  been,  that  Murcellus 
refused  to  ad  ranee  Cilo  a  sum  of  money  to  relieve 
him  from  his  embarrassments.  (Cic  ad  AtL  xiii.  10, 
ad  ham.  iv.  12.)  Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  1 1.  §  4) 
says,  that  Cilo  had  senred  under  Pompey,  and 
that  he  was  indignant  at  Marcellus  preferring  an- 
other friend  to  him.  Livy  (EpU.  115)  calls  him 
CV  Magi  us. 

CILO  SEPTIMIA'NUS,  L.  FA'BIUS,  to 
whom  an  inscription  quoted  by  Ti Demon t  after 
Onuphrius  Panvinius  gives  the  names  Catinius 
Acilianus  Lepidus  Fulginianua,  was  consul  in  a.  d. 
1°3  and  201,  and  was  the  chosen  friend  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  prae- 
fect  of  the  city  and  tutor  to  his  two  sons.  Having 
endeavoured  to  mediate  between  the  brothers,  he 
incurred  the  hatred  of  the  elder,  who  after  the 
murder  of  Oeta  gave  orders  that  the  man  who  had 
irds  him  the  part  of  a  father,  and 


whom  he  had  often  addressed  by  that  title,  should 
be  included  in  the  massacre  which  followed.  The 
soldiers  hastened  to  the  mansion  of  Cilo,  and  after 
plundering  it  of  all  the  costly  furniture  and  other 
precious  effect*,  dragged  him  from  the  bath,  com- 
pelled him  to  walk  through  the  streets  in  his 
wooden  slippers  and  a  single  scanty  garment, 
buffeting  him  as  they  hurried  along  with  the  in- 
tention of  putting  him  to  death  when  they  should 
have  reached  the  palace.  This  gratuitous  cruelty 
proved  his  salvation.  For  the  populace,  beholding 
one  whom  they  had  been  wont  to  honour  treated 
with  such  indignity,  began  to  murmur,  and  were 
joined  by  the  city-guards.  A  tumult  was  immi- 
nent, when  Caracal  la  came  forth  to  meet  the  mob, 
and  partly  through  fear,  partly  perhaps  touched 
for  a  moment  with  compunction,  threw  his  own 
cloak  over  the  shoulders  of  his  former  preceptor, 
once  more  addressed  him  as  father  and  master, 
gave  orders  that  the  tribune  and  his  attendants 
who  had  been  sent  to  perpetrate  the  crime  should 
themselves  be  put  to  death,  not,  says  Dion,  because 
they  bad  wished  to  slay  their  victim,  but  because 
they  had  failed  to  do  so,  and  continued  to  treat 
him  with  the  outward  semblance  at  least  of  re- 
spect. The  only  other  anecdote  preserved  with 
regard  to  Cilo  is,  that  he  saved  the  life  of  Macrinus 
at  the  time  when  the  latter  was  upon  the  point  of 
sharing  the  fate  of  Plnut'nnus  [Plautianus], 
whose  agent  he  was,  and  thus  the  destruction  of 
Cnraculla  was  indirectly  hastened  by  the  friend 
and  benefactor  whom  he  had  sought  to  destroy. 
(Dion  Cass,  lxxvii.  4,  Ixxviii.  11;  Spartian.  (Jaru- 
euU.  4  ;  Aurel.  Vict.  EpiL  20.)  [  W.  R.] 

CIMBER,  C.  A'NNIUS,  the  son  of  Lysidicus, 
had  obtained  the  praetorship  from  Caesar,  and  was 
one  of  Antony's  supporters  in  B.  c  48,  on  which 
account  he  is  vehemently  attacked  by  Cicero.  He 
was  charged  with  having  killed  his  brother,  whence 
Cicero  calls  him  ironically  Philade/pktu,  and  per- 
petrates the  pun  Nin/urie  jure  GermuHHtn  Cimber 
«*•*/<  that  is,  M  unless  perchance  he  has  a  right 
to  kill  his  own  countryman,''  as  Cimber  is  the 
name  of  a  German  people,  and  Gcrmamu  signifies 
in  Latin  both  a  German  and  a  brother.  (Cic. 
Phil.  xiii.  12,  xi.  6 ;  QtiintiL  viii.  3.  §  27 ;  comp. 
Cic.  ad  AtL  xv.  13;  Suet.  Aug.  86.)  Cimber 
was  an  orator,  a  poet,  and  an  historian,  but  his 
Merits  were  of  a  low  order,  and  he  is  ridiculed  by 
Virgil  in  an  epigram  preserved  by  Quintilian  (L  c). 
(Huschke,  Dt  C.  A***  CimUro,  Rostoch.  1824.) 
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CIMBER,  P.  GABI'NIUS,  one  of  the  Catili 
uarian  conspirators,  a.  c.  63.    (Cic.  in  C*L  hi.  3, 
5,  b',  iv.  6.) 

CIMBER,  L.  TI'LLIUS  (not  Tullius),  one  of 
the  murderers  of  Caesar,  a  c.  44.  When  Caesar 
first  became  supreme,  Cimber  was  one  of  his 
wannest  supporters  (Cic  Philipp.  ii.  11;  Senec 
de  /ru,  iii.  30) ;  and  we  find  Cicero  making  use  of 
his  influence  with  the  Dictator  in  behalf  of  a 
friend  (Ad  Fam.  vi.  12).  He  was  rewarded 
with  the  province  of  Bithynia.  But  for  some 
reason  (Seneca  says  from  disappointed  hopes)  he 
joined  the  conspirators.  On  the  fatal  day,  Cimbe* 
was  foremost  in  the  ranks,  under  pretence  of  pre- 
senting a  petition  to  Caesar  praying  for  his  brother's 
recall  from  exile.  Caesar  motioned  him  away; 
and  Cimber  then,  seizing  the  Dictator's  gown  with 
both  hands  drew  it  over  his  neck,  so  as  to  pull 
him  forward.  After  the  assassination,  Cimber 
went  to  his  province  and  raised  a  fleet,  with  which 
(if  we  may  believe  the  author  of  the  Pseudo-Bru- 
tus Epistles  to  Cicero,  i.  6)  he  defeated  Dolabella, 
When  Cnssius  and  Brutus  marched  into  Macedo- 
nia, Cimber  co-operated  with  the  fleet,  and  appears 
to  have  done  good  service.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  102, 
105.)  He  was  a  bold  active  man,  but  addicted  to 
wine  and  riotous  living,  so  that  he  asked  jokingly 
Ego  qmmqmam  feram,  qui  viuum  ftrre  non  postum  f 
(Senec  Eput.  83.  11.)  [H.  G.  L.J 

CIMON  (KImwt).  1.  Nicknamed  from  his  sil- 
liness KoaAspos  (Plut.  «»«.  4),  will  be  best  de- 
scribed by  the  following  table. 


Cypeelus  =j=  the 


I  us  -j-  uie 
iltiades  I. 


wife 


Milt 

(Herod,  vi.  35.) 


I  1 

Stesagoras  II.  M iltiades  II. 

(Her.  vL  38.)        (The  victor  at  Marathon.) 

Married  Hegesipyle,  the 

daughter  of  Olorus,  a 

Thracian  king. 

I  I 
Cinion  II.  Elpinice. 

He  was  banished  by  Peisistratus  from  Athens, 
and  during  his  banishment  won  two  Olympic 
victories  with  his  four-horse  chariot  He  allowed 
Peisistratus  to  be  proclaimed  victor  at  the  second, 
and  was  in  consequence  suffered  to  return  to 
Alliens.  But  when  after  the  death  of  Peisistratus 
be  gained  another  Olympic  victory  with  the  saiuo 
horses,  he  was  secretly  murdered  by  order  of  the 
sons  of  the  tyrant.    (Herod,  vi  103.) 

2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  the 
great  M iltiades,  is  mentioned  in  Herodotus  as  pay- 
ing his  father's  fine  and  capturing  Ei'on.  (vi.  136, 
vii.  107.)  This  latter  event,  the  battle  of  Eury- 
mcdon,  the  expedition  in  aid  of  Sparta,  and  his 
death  in  Cyprus,  are  the  only  occasions  in  which 
he  is  expressly  named  by  bis  relation,  Thucydides  ; 
whose  summary,  moreover,  of  the  history  of  this 
period  leaves  us  by  its  briefness  necessarily  depen- 
dent for  much  on  the  additional  authorities,  which 
form  the  somewhat  heterogeneous  basis  of  Plu- 
tarch's biography.  We  find  here  the  valuable  con- 
temporary recollections  of  Ion  of  Chios  (cc  5.  0), 
and  the  almost  worthless  contemporary  gossip  and 
of  the 
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also  from  the  ports  of  the  time,  Cratinns.  Melan- 
thins.  and  Archelau*.  He  seems  to  hare  followed 
Thucydides,  though  not  very  strictly,  as  a  guide  in 
general,  while  he  filled  np  the  details  from  the 
later  historians,  perhaps  from  Theopompiis  more 
than  from  Ephorus,  whose  account,  as  followed 
prohnhly  by  Diodorus  (xi.  60),  differs  materially, 
lie  appears  to  have  also  used  Callisthenes,  Cratinns, 
Phanodemns,  Diodorus  Periegetes,  Gorgias,  and 
Nansicratcs ;  Aristotle,  Eupolis,  Aristophanes,  and 
Critias. 

On  the  death  of  Miltiades,  probably  in  B.  c 
489,  Cimon,  we  are  told  by  Diodorus  ( Excerpta. 
p.  2.55),  in  order  to  obtain  the  corpse  for  burial, 
took  his  father's  place  in  prison  till  his  fine  of 
50  talents  should  be  paid.  [Miltiadbs.]  It  ap- 
pears, however,  certain  (see  Dem  r.  Attdrot.  p. 
603)  that  the  crripfa,  if  not  the  imprisonment, 
of  the  public  debtor  was  legally  inherited  by 
the  son,  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  whose  life  comes 
in  many  parts  from  Theopompus,  states  the  con- 
finement to  have  been  compulsory.  The  fine 
was  eventually  paid  by  Callias  on  his  marriage 
with  Elpinice.  Cimon's  sister.  [Cau.iaa,  No.  2, 
p.  567,  b.]  A  more  difficult  point  is  the  previous 
connexion  and  even  marriage  of  Cimnn  with  this 
sister  or  half-sister,  which  was  recorded  by  nume- 
rous writers,  but  after  all  was  very  probably  the 
scandal  of  Stesimbrntus  and  the  comedians.  (  Eupo- 
lis, ap.  Plot.  dm.  1 5,  comp.  4  ;  Nepos,  Cim.  1  ; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  589.)  Nor,  again,  can  we  very 
much  rely  on  the  statement  which  Plutarch  in- 
troduces at  this  time,  that  be  and  Themistocles 
vied  with  each  other  at  the  Olympian  games  in 
the  splendour  of  their  equipments  and  banquets. 
(Plut  TkemuL  5  )  It  is  more  credible  that  his 
first  occasion  of  attracting  notice  and  admiration 
was  the  forwardness  with  which,  when  the  city 
in  a  c  400  was  to  be  deserted,  he  led  op  to 
the  citadel  a  company  of  young  men  to  offer 
to  the  goddess  their  now  unserviceable  bridles. 
(Plut.  Citn.  5.)  After  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
Aristeides  brought  him  forward.  They  were 
placed  together  in  477  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian 
contingent  to  the  Greek  armament,  under  the 
supreme  command  of  Pausnniiis.  Cimon  shared 
the  glory  of  transferring  that  supremacy  to  Athens, 
and  in  the  first  employment  of  it  reduced  the  Per- 
sian garrison  at  ETon,  and  opened  the  important 
district  in  the  neighbourhood  for  Athenian  coloni- 
sation. (Plut  dm.  6 ;  Herod,  vii.  107  ;  Thue.  L  98; 
Nepos,  dm.  2 ;  Schol.  ad  Acxk.  de  Fain.  Ijng.  p. 
755,  Ac,  ed.  Reiske ;  Clinton,  F.  If.  ii.  App.  ix.) 
In  honour  of  this  conquest  he  received  from  his  coun- 
trymen the  distinction,  at  that  time  unprecedented, 
of  having  three  busts  of  Hermes  erected,  inscribed 
with  triumphal  verses,  but  without  mention  of  the 
names  of  the  generals.  (Plut  dm.  6  ;  Aesch.  c 
Ctnipk.  p.  573,  ed.  Ueiske.)  In  476,  apparently 
under  his  conduct  the  piratical  Dolopians  were 
expelled  from  Scyros,  and  a  colony  planted  in  their 
room  ;  and  the  remains  of  Theseus  discovered 
th<-re,  were  thence  transported,  probably  after  some 
vraiV  interval  (b.  c.  468)  with  great  pomp  to 
Athens  (Plut.  dm.  8  ;  Paus.  i.  17.  §  6,  iil.  3.  g  6.) 

The  reduction  of  Carystns  and  Naxos  was, 
m»Kt  likely,  effected  under  his  command  (Thuc  i. 
98 ) ;  and  at  this  period  he  was  doubtless  in  war 
and  politics  his  country's  chief  citizen.  His  co- 
adjutor at  hoi  le  would  be  Aristeides  ;  how  far  he 
contributed  to  the  banishment  of  Themistocles  may 
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be  doubtful.  (Comp.  Plut  Arid.  25,  Them.  24.) 
The  year  b.  c.  466  (according  to  Clinton  ;  Kriiger 
and  others  persist  in  placing  it  earlier)  saw  the 
completion  of  his  glory.  In  the  command  of  the 
allied  forces  on  the  Asiatic  coast  he  met  a  Persian 
fleet  of  350  ships,  attacked  them,  captured  200, 
and  following  the  fugitives  to  the  shore,  by  the 
river  Eurymedon,  in  a  second  and  obstinate  en- 
gagement on  the  same  day,  routed  the  land  arma- 
ment ;  indeed,  according  to  Plutarch,  he  crowned 
his  victory  before  night  by  the  defeat  of  a  rein- 
forcement of  80  Phoenician  ships.  (Plut  Cim,  12; 
Thuc.  L  100  ;  Diod.  xi.60,  with  Wesseling's  note.) 
His  next  achievement  was  the  expulsion  of  the 
Persians  from  the  Chersonese,  and  the  subjection 
of  the  territory  to  Athens,  accompanied  perhaps 
with  the  recovery  of  his  own  patrimony.  The 
effect  of  these  victories  was  doubtless  very  great ; 
they  crushed  perhaps  a  last  aggressive  movement 
and  fixed  Persia  finally  in  a  defensive  position. 
In  later  times  it  was  believed,  though  on  evidence, 
as  was  shewn  by  Callisthenes,  quite  insufficient 
that  they  had  been  succeeded  by  a  treaty  (the 
famous  peace  of  Cimon)  negotiated  through  Callias, 
and  containing  in  it*  alleged  conditions  the  most 
humiliating  concessions.  They  placed  Cimon  at 
the  height  of  his  power  and  glory,  the  chief  of  that 
empire  which  his  character  had  gained  for  Athens, 
and  which  his  policy  towards  the  allies  was  ren- 
dering daily  firmer  and  completer.  Themistocles, 
a  banished  man,  may  perhaps  have  witnessed  his 
Asiatic  triumphs  in  sorrow  ;  the  death  of  Aristeides 
had  left  him  sole  possessor  of  the  influence  they 
had  hitherto  jointly  exercised  :  nor  had  time  yet 
matured  the  opposition  of  Pericles.  (Plot  dm.  13, 
14.)  Still  the  loss  of  the  old  friend  and  the  ra- 
pidly increasing  influence  of  the  new  opponent 
rendered  his  position  precarious. 

The  chronology  of  the  events  that  follow  is 
henceforth  in  most  points  disputed ;  according 
to  Clinton's  view,  which  cannot  hastily  be  de- 
serted, the  revolt  of  Tbasos  took  place  in  465 ; 
in  463  Cimon  reduced  it;  in  the  year  interven- 
ing occurred  the  earthquake  and  insurrection  at 
Sparta,  and  in  consequence,  upon  Cimon's  urgent 
appeal,  one  if  not  two  (Plut  Cim.  16;  comp. 
Aristoph.  Lynatr.  1137)  expeditions  were  tent 
from  Athens,  under  his  command,  to  assist  the 
Spartans.  In  these  occurrences  were  found  the 
moans  for  his  humiliation.  During  the  siege  of 
Thasos,  the  Athenian  colonists  on  the  Stryroon 
were  cut  off  by  the  Thracians,  and  Cimon  seems 
to  have  been  expected,  after  his  victory  there,  to 
retrieve  this  disaster  :  and,  neglecting  to  do  so,  be 
was  on  his  return  brought  to  trial ;  but  the  accu- 
sation of  having  taken  bribes  from  Alexander  of 
Maccdon,  was,  by  Pericles  at  any  rate,  not  strongly 
urged,  and  the  result  was  an  acquittal.  The  ter- 
mination of  his  Ijacedaemoniao  policy  in  the  jea- 
lous and  insulting  dismissal  of  their  Athenian 
auxiliaries  by  the  Spartans,  and  the  consequent 
rupture  between  the  two  states  was  a  more  serious 
blow  to  his  popularity.  And  the  victory  of  his 
opponents  was  decided  when  Ephialtes  and  Peri- 
cles, after  a  severe  struggle,  carried  their  measure 
for  reducing  the  authority  of  the  aristocratic  Areio- 
pagns.  Upon  this  it  would  seem  his  ostracism 
ensued.  Soon  after  its  commencement  (a.  c.  457) 
a  Ijacedaemonian  army,  probably  to  meet  the  views 
of  a  violent  section  of  the  defeated  party  in  Athens, 
posted  iUelf  at  Tanagra.  The  Athenians  advanced 
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to  meet  it :  Oiraon  requested  permission  to  fight 
in  hi*  place ;  the  generals  in  suspicion  refused  :  he 
departed,  begging  his  own  friends  to  vindicate  his 
character :  they,  in  number  a  hundred,  placed  in  the 
ensuing  battle  his  panoply  among  them,  and  fell 
around  it  to  the  last  man.  Before  five  years  of 
his  exile  were  fully  out,  b.  c.  453  or  454,  he  to 
recalled  on  the  motion  of  Pericles  himself ;  late 
reverses  having  inclined  the  people  to  tranquillity 
in  Oreece,  and  the  democratic  leaders  perhaps 
being  ready,  in  fear  of  more  unscrupulous  oppo- 
nents, to  make  concessions  to  those  of  them  who 
were  patriotic  and  temperate.  He  was  probably 
employed  in  effecting  the  five  years'  truce  with 
Sparta  which  commenced  in  450.  In  the  next 
year  he  sailed  out  with  200  ships  to  Cyprus,  with 
the  view  of  retrieving  the  late  mishaps  in  Egypt 
Here,  whilt  besieging  Citium,  illness  or  the  effects 
of  a  wound  carried  him  off.  His  forces,  while  sail- 
ing away  with  his  remains,  as  if  animated  by  his 
spirit,  fell  in  with  and  defeated  a  fleet  of  Phoeni- 
cian and  CUician  galleys,  and  added  to  their  naval 
victory  a  second  over  forces  on  shore.  (Plut.  dm. 
14— I9;Thuc.i.  112;  Diod.  xi.  64,  86,  xii.  3,  4  ; 
Theopomp.  ap.  Kpknri  fratpn.  ed.  Marx,  224.) 

Chnon's  character  (see  Plut  Cim.  4,  5,  9,  10, 16, 
Perk.  5)  is  marked  by  his  policy.  Exerting  himself 
to  aggrandize  Athens,  and  to  centralize  in  her  the 
power  of  the  naval  confederacy,  he  still  looked 
mainly  to  the  humiliation  of  the  common  enemy, 
Persia,  and  had  no  jealous  feeling  towards  his 
country's  rivals  at  home.  He  was  always  an  ad- 
mirer of  Sparta :  his  words  to  the  people  when 
urging  the  succours  in  the  revolt  of  the  Helots 
were,  as  recorded  by  Ion  (Plut.  Cim.  16)  44 not  to 
mffer  Oreece  to  be  lamed,  nnd  Athens  to  lose  its 
yoke-fellow."  He  is  described  himself  to  have 
had  something  of  the  Spartan  character,  Iwing  de- 
ficient in  the  Athenian  points  of  readiness  and 
quick  discernment  He  was  of  a  cheerful,  convi- 
vial temper,  free  and  indulgent  perhaps  rather  than 
excessive  in  his  pleasures  (^<Aov4rnt  *al  dps  Aiff, 
Eupolis,  ap.  Pint.  Cim.  15),  delighting  in  achieve- 
ment for  its  own  sake  rather  than  from  ambition. 
His  frankness,  affability,  and  mildness,  won  over 
the  allies  from  Pausanias ;  and  at  home,  when  the 
recovery  of  his  patrimony  or  his  share  of  spoils  had 
made  him  rich,  his  liberality  and  munificence  were 
unbounded.  His  orchards  and  gardens  were  thrown 
open ;  his  fellow  demestnen  (  Aristot  ap.  Pint.  Cim. 
10;  com  p.  Cie,  de  Of.  ii.  1 8  and  Theopomp.  up.  Atken. 
xii.  533)  were  free  daily  to  his  table,  and  his  public 
bounty  verged  on  ostentation.  With  the  treasure 
he  brought  from  Asia  the  southern  wall  of  the  citadel 
was  built  and  at  his  own  private  charge  the  founda- 
tion of  the  long  walls  to  the  Peiraeeus,  works  which 
the  marshy  soil  made  difficult  and  expensive,  were 
laid  down  in  the  most  costly  and  efficient  style. 
According  to  the  report  of  Ion,  the  tragic  poet  who 
as  a  boy  supped  in  his  company  (Plut.  Cim.  5,  9), 
he  was  in  per*on  tall  and  good-looking,  and  his 
hair,  which  he  wore  long,  thick  and  curly.  He 
left  three  sons,  Lacedaemonins,  Eleus,  and  Thetaa- 
lus,  and  was,  according  to  one  account,  married  to 
I  sod  ice,  a  daughter  of  Euryptolemus,  the  cousin  of 
Pericles,  as  also  to  an  Arcadian  wife.  (Diodorus 
Penegetes,  ip.  Plut.  Cim.  1 C.)  Another  record  gives 
him  three  more  sons,  Miltindes,  Cimon,  and  Pei- 
•ianax.  (SchoL  a*i  Arutid.  iii.  p.  515,  Dindorf.) 

(Herod.,  Thucyd.;  Pint  (Won;  Nepos,  Cimon ; 
Diodortw.    Plutarch's  life  of  Cimou  is  separately 


edited  man  useful  form  by  Arnold  Kkker,  Utrecnt, 
1843,  in  which  references  will  be  found  to  other 
illustrative  works.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CIMON.  1.  Of  Cleonae,  a  painter  of  great 
renown,  praised  by  Pliny  (ff.  Df.  xxxr.  34)  and 
Aelian.  (  V.  //.  v'iil  8.)  It  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain,  from  Pliny's  obscure  words,  wherein  the 
peculiar  merits  of  Cimon  consisted  :  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  drawing 
simply  the  outlines  of  his  figures,  such  as  we  see 
in  the  oldest  painted  vases,  but  that  he  also  repre- 
sented limbs,  veins,  and  the  folds  of  garments. 
He  invented  the  Catayrupha,  that  is,  not  the  pro- 
file, according  to  the  common  interpretation  (C«y- 
lua,  Mim.  de  t'Acad.  vol.  xxv.  p.  265),  but  the 
various  positions  of  figures,  as  they  appear  when 
looking  upwards,  downwards,  and  sideways;  and 
he  must  therefore  be  considered  as  the  first  painter 
of  perspective.  It  would  appear  from  an  epigram 
of  Simonides  (Anthol.  Palat  ix.  758),  that  he  was 
a  contemporary  of  Dionysius,  and  belonged  there- 
fore to  the  8(Jth  Olympiad ;  but  as  he  was  cer- 
tainly more  ancient  Kifuw  should  in  that  passage 
be  changed  into  Mt'xw.  (Biittiger,  Arch'dofay.  d. 
A/o/e/rt,  p.  234,  &c;  Miiller,  Hamlb.  §  99.) 

2.  An  artist  who  made  ornamented  cups. 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  781,  e.)  [L.  U.J 

CI'NADON  (Kir&W),  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Spartan  peers  (o/mhoi)  in  the  first  vsur 
of  Agesilaus  II.  (a  a  398—397.)  This  plot' ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  out  of  the  increased  power  of 
the  ephors,  and  the  more  oligarchical  character 
which  the  Spartan  constitution  had  by  this  time 
assumed.  (Thirlwall's  GW,  iv.  pp.  373— 378  \ 
Manso's  Spuria,  iii.  1,  p.  219,  &c ;  Wachsmuth, 
HdUn.  Alter,  i.  2,  pp.  214,  215,  260,  2G2.)  Cma- 
don  was  a  young  nuui  of  personal  accomplishment 
and  eon  rage,  but  not  one  of  the  peers.  The  de- 
sign of  bis  conspiracy  was  to  assassinate  all  the 
peers,  in  order,  as  he  himself  said,  Mthat  he  might 
have  no  superior  in  I  jaw-daemon."  The  fust  hint 
of  the  existence  of  the  plot  was  given  by  a  sooth- 
sayer, who  was  assisting  Agesilaus  at  a  sacrifice. 
Five  days  afterwards,  a  person  came  to  the  ephors, 
and  told'  them  the  following  story  :  He  had  been 
taken,  he  said,  into  the  agora  by  Cinadon,  who 
asked  him  to  count  the  Spartans  there.  He  did 
so,  and  found  that  including  one  of  the  kings,  the 
ephors,  the  senators,  and  others,  there  were  less 
than  forty.  **  These,"  said  Cinadon,  M  account 
your  enemies,  but  the  others  in  the  agora,  who  are 
more  than  four  thousand,  your  confederates."  lis 
then  referred  to  the  like  disparity  which  might  be 
seen  in  the  streets  and  in  the  country.  The  lenders 
of  the  conspiracy,  Cinadon  further  told  him,  were 
few,  but  trustwJrthy  ;  but  their  associates  were  in 
fact  all  the  Helots,  and  Neodumodea,  and  Hypo- 
ineiones,  who,  if  the  Spartans  were  mentioned  in 
their  presence,  were  unable  to  conceal  their  fero- 
cious hatred  towards  them.  For  arms,  he  added, 
there  were  at  hand  the  knives,  swords,  spits, 
hatchets,  and  so  forth,  in  the  iron  market ;  the 
rustics  would  use  bludgeons  and  stones,  and  the 
artificers  had  each  his  own  tools.  C'midon  finally 
warned  him,  he  said,  to  keep  at  home,  for  the  time 
of  action  was  at  hand. 

Upon  hearing  this  account  the  ephors  called  no 
assembly,  but  consulted  with  the  senators  us  they 
lutppened  to  meet  them.  Cinadon,  w  ho  had  been 
at  other  times  employed  by  the  ephrrs  on  impor- 
tant commissions,  was  scut  to  Aulon  in  Mcsswnia, 
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with  orders  U  take  certain  persona  prisoners ;  bat 
secret  instructions  were  given  to  some  young  men 
who  were  sent  with  him,  and  the  choice  of  whom 
was  so  managed  as  not  to  excite  his  suspicions. 
This  step  was  taken  because  the  ephors  were  igno- 
rant of  the  number  of  the  conspirators.  Accord- 
ingly, Cinadon  was  seized  and  tortured:  letters 
were  sent  to  Sparta  mentioning  the  persons  whom 
he  had  denounced  as  his  confederates ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  formidable  character  of  the 
conspiracy  that  among  them  was  Tisamenus,  the 
soothsayer,  a  descendant  of  Tisamenus  the  Elcian, 
who  had  been  admitted  to  the  full  franchise.  (He- 
rod, ix.  33.)  Cinadon  was  then  brought  to  Sparta, 
and  he  and  the  other  conspirators  were  led  in  irons 
through  the  streets,  and  scourged  as  they  went, 
and  so  they  were  put  to  death.  (Xen.  Jfe/l.  iii.  3, 
§ §  4—1 1  ;  AristoL  PoliL  v.  6.  §  2.)      [P.  &] 

CINAETHON  (UsaftW),  of  Lacedaemon,  one 
of  the  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  is  placed  by 
Eusebius  (Ckrom,  01.  3.  4)  in  a  c.  765.  He  was 
the  author  of:  1.  Telegonia  (TsAirywio),  which 
gave  the  history  of  Odysseus  from  the  point  where 
the  Odyssey  breaks  off  to  his  death.  (Euseb. 
L  e.)  2.  Genealogies,  which  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  Pausanias  (ii.  3.  §  7,  18.  §  5,  ir.  2. 
§  1,  viii.  53.  §  2 ;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Horn.  IL  iii. 
175),  and  which  must  consequently  have  been  ex- 
tant in  A.  D.  175.  3.  Heracleia  (  HpdaAsua),  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Heracles. 
(SchoL  ad  ApoU.  Mod.  i.  1357.)  4.  Oedipodia 
(Oi&twctia),  the  adventures  of  Oedipus,  is  ascrib- 
ed to  Cinaethon  in  an  ancient  inscription  (Heeren, 
in  DiU.  d.  alien  LiieraL  und  Avast,  voL  iv.  p.  57), 
but  other  authorities  speak  of  the  author  as  un- 
certain. (Paus.  ix.  6.  §  5;  SchoL  ad  Eurip. 
Pkocn.  17G0.)  5.  The  Little  Iliad  ('lAiat  futtpd) 
was  also  attributed  by  some  to  Cinaethon.  (Schol. 
Vat  ad  Eur.  Troad.  822 ;  comp.  Welcker,  Epie- 
eJter  Cydu*,  p.  243.) 

CINAETHUS  or  CYNAETHUS  (K/**ueetor 
Ki(nu0oi ),  of  Chios,  a  rhapsodist,  who  was  gene- 
rally supposed  by  the  ancient*  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo.  He  is 
said  to  have  lived  about  the  69th  Olympiad  (a  c 
504),  and  to  have  been  the  first  rhapsodist  of  the 
Homeric  poems  at  Syracuse.  (Schol.  ad  Piud. 
Nem,  ii.  1.)  This  date,  however,  is  much  too  low, 
as  the  Sicilians  were  acquainted  with  the  Homeric 
poems  long  before.  Welcker  (E pitcher  Cyctus,  p. 
243)  therefore  proposes  to  read  nara  n)*  Iternp  4f 
<n)f  irvdrit*  'OA.  instead  of  xard  n)r  i^nmnrrftt 
•Vrdrn?  'OA,  and  places  him  about  a  c.  750. 
Cinaethus  is  charged  by  Eustathius  (ad  11.  i.  p.  16, 
ed.  Polit.)  with  having  interpolated  the  Homeric 
poem*.    (Fabric.  BAL  Urate.  L  p.  508. ) 

CI'NCIA  OENS,  plebeian,  of  small  importance. 
None  of  its  members  ever  obtained  the  consulship: 
the  first  Cincius  who  gained  any  of  the  higher 
offices  of  the  state  was  L.  Cincius  Alimentus, 
praetor  in  a  c.  209.  The  only  cognomen  of  this 
gens  is  Alimkntus  :  those  who  occur  without  a 
surname  are  given  under  Cincius. 

CINCINNA'TUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician 
family  of  the  Quinctia  gens.  Some  of  the  Quinctii, 
mentioned  without  a  surname,  probably  belonged 
to  this  family. 

I.  L.  QuiNCTIUS    L.  F.   L.  N.  CINCINNATI)*, 

plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  civil  and  military 
transaction*  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  He 
particularly  distinguished  himself  as  a  violent  oppo- 


CINCINNATUS. 

I  nent  of  the  rlaims  of  the  plebeians.  He  was  been 
about  &  c  519.  (Niebuhr,  voL  ii.  note  927.)  The 
story  of  his  having  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  tho 
merciless  exaction  of  the  bail  forfeited  by  the  flight 
of  his  son  Caeso  ( Liv.  iii.  1 3)  has  no  foundation, 
(Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  289.)  In  a  c  460  he  was  ille- 
gally appointed  consul  suffectus  in  the  room  of  P. 
Valerius.  (Liv.  iii.  19 ;  Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  295.)  Irri- 
tated by  the  death  of  his  son  Caeso,  he  proposed  a 
most  arbitrary  attempt  to  oppose  the  enactment  of 
the  TerenUlian  law,  but  the  design  was  abandoned. 
(Liv.  iii.  20,  21.) 

Two  years  afterwards  (ac,  458),  according  to 
the  common  story,  Cincinnatus  was  appointed  dic- 
tator, in  order  to  deliver  the  Roman  consul  and 
army  from  the  perilous  position  in  which  they  had 
been  placed  by  the  Aequians.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii. 
4  ;  Cic  de  Senect.  16,  who  however  refers  the  story 
to  his  second  dictatorship.)  The  story  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  effected  this  is  given  by  Livy  (iii. 
26-29).  The  inconsistencies  and  impossibilities 
in  the  legend  have  been  pointed  out  by  Niebuhr 
(ii.  pp.  266-269),  who  is  inclined  to  regard  it  aa 
altogether  fabulous.  During  his  dictatorship,  in 
defiance  of  the  tribunes,  he  held  the  comitia  for 
the  trial  of  Volsciua,  through  whose  evidence  hia 
son  Caeso  had  been  condemned,  and  who  was 
charged  with  false  witness.  The  accused  went 
into  voluntary  exile.  (Dion.  Ere  de  Sent.  22,  p. 
151,  ed.  R.;  Zonar.  vii.  15.)  In  a  c.  450  Cin- 
cinnatus was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
office  of  decemvir.  (Liv.  iii.  35.)  In  the  disputes 
about  the  law  for  opening  the  consulship  to  the 
plebeians,  we  find  him  the  advocate  of  milder  mea- 
sures. (Liv.  iv.  6.)  In  ac  439,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  he  was  a  second  time  appointed  dictator  to 
oppose  the  alleged  machinations  of  Spur i us  Maelius. 
(Liv.  iv.  13 — 15.)  This  is  the  last  event  recorded 
of  hiin. 

2.  L.  QuiNCTiua  L.  r.  L.  n.  Cincinnatus, 
son  of  No.  I,  was  consular  tribune  in  a  c  43U. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  master  of 
the  horse  by  the  dictator  Aem.lius  Mumercua, 
(Liv.  iv.  16,  17 ;  Diod.  xii.  38.)  In  425  he  was 
a  second  time  elected  consular  tribune  (Liv.  iv. 
35  j  Diod.  xii.  81 ),  und,  according  to  Livy  (iv.  44), 
a  third  time  in  420. 

3.  T.  Quinctiuk  L.  p.  L.  n.  Cincinnatus  Pbm- 
nus,  son  of  L.  Cincinnatus,  and  son-in-law  of  A. 
Postumius  Tubertus,  was  consul  in  a  c  431.  In 
this  year  the  Aequians  and  Volscians  renewed 
their  attacks,  and  encamped  on  mount  Algidus. 
The  danger  was  so  pressing,  that  it  was  resolved 
to  appoint  a  dictator.  The  opposition  of  the  con- 
suls was  overruled  ;  and  Cincinnatus,  to  whose  lot 
it  fell  to  do  so,  named  as  dictator  his  father-in-law. 
Cincinnatus  and  Postumius  then  led  separate  ar- 
mies against  the  enemy,  who  sustained  a  severe 
defeat.  (Liv.  iv.  26-29.)  Cincinnatus  was  again 
consul  in  428  (Liv.  iv.  30;  Diod.  xii.  75)  and 
consular  tribune  in  426.  (Liv.  iv.  31  ;  Diod.  xii. 
80.)  With  two  of  bis  colleagues  he  command- 
ed against  the  Veieutians,  but  sustained  a  de- 
feat, on  which  Aemilius  Mamercus  was  appoint- 
ed dictator.  In  the  capacity  of  legatus  he  aided 
the  dictator  in  the  victory  which  he  gained  over 
the  Veieutians  and  Fidenatians.  Having  been 
subsequently  brought  to  trial  for  his  ill-conduct 
against  the  Veieutians,  he  was  acquitted  on  the 
ground  of  his  services  under  the  dictators,  Posto- 
mius  and  Aemilius.  (Liv.  iv.  41.) 
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4.  Q.  QuiNCTIl'S   L.   X.  L.  N.  ClNCINNATUB, 

consular  tribune  in  B.  c  415,  and  again  in  405. 
(LiT.  iv.  49,  61 ;  Diod.  xiii.  34,  xiv.  17.) 

5.  T.  QuiNCTIUH  C1NCINNATU8  Capitomnus, 
consular  tribune  in  b.  c  388,  and  again  in  384. 
In  380,  in  the  war  with  the  Praenestines,  he  was 
appointed  dictator,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  Alia,  and  in  nine  davs 
captured  nine  towns.  (Liv.  vi.  4,  18,  28,  29; 
l>iod.  xt.  23,  36;  Eutrop.  ii.  2;  Festus,  s.  v. 
Trims.) 

6.  L.  Qoinctiub  Cincinnj  rus,  consular  tri- 
bune in  8.  c.  386,  again  in  385,  and  a  third  time  in 
377,  when,  with  his  colleague  Ser.  Sulpicius,  he 
mined  the  siege  of  Tusculum,  of  which  the  Latins 
had  nearly  made  themselves  masters.  (Li v.  vi.  6, 
32,  33 ;  Diod.  xv.  25,  28,  61.) 

7.  C.  QuiNCTiim  Cincinnati^,  consular  tribune 
in  b.  c  377.   (Liv.  vi.  82.) 

8.  Q.  Qlinctius  Cincinnati*,  consular  tribune 
in  B.C  3«9.  (Liv.  vi.  36.) 

9.  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnati:*  Capitomnur, 
consular  tribune  in  B.  c  368,  and  in  the  following 
year  master  of  the  horse  to  the  dictator  M.  Furius 
Camillus,  when  the  Licinian  laws  were  carried. 
Livy  calls  him  T.  Quinctius  Pennus,  and  as  we 
have  the  surnames  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus  in  the 
Capitoline  Fasti,  his  full  name  may  have  been 
T.  Quinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus. 
(Liv.  vi.  38,  42  ;  Diod.  xv.  78.)       fC.  P.  M.] 

CI'NCIUS.  1.  M.  ClNcilis,  pmefect  of  Pisae 
in  B.  c.  1 94,  wrote  to  the  senate  to  inform  them  of 
an  insurrection  of  the  Ligures.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  56.) 
lie  is  probably  the  same  as  the  M.  Cincius  Ali- 
mcnttis,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  204  [p.  132,  a]. 

2.  L.  Cinciuk,  the  procurator  or  bailiff  of  Ani- 
ens, is  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  letters. 
(.4./  Aft.  i.  1,  7,  8,  16,  20,  iv.  4,  a.,  vi.  2,  ad  Q. 
Fr.  ii.  2,  iii.  1.  §2.) 

3.  Cincius,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Syria  in  a.  d.  63,  during  the  expedition  of 
Corbulo.    (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  25.) 

CI'NEAS  (Ktreat),  a  Thessalian,  is  mentioned 
by  Demosthenes,  in  a  well-known  passage  (de  Cor. 
p.  324),  as  one  of  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  pri- 
vate gain,  became  the  instruments  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  in  sapping  the  independence  of  their 
country.  Polybius(xviL  14)  censures  Demosthenes 
for  bringing  so  sweeping  a  charge  against  a  number 
of  distinguished  men  ;  but  he  does  not  enter  spe- 
cially into  the  question  with  respect  to  Cineas  and 
the  Thessnlians-  (Com p.  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  245.  de 
Cher*,  p.  105  ;  Diod.  xvi.  38,  69.)         [E.  E  ] 

CI'NEAS  (KWu).  a  Thessalian,  the  friend 
and  minister  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epeirus.  He 
was  the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  day,  and  re- 
minded his  hearers  (in  some  degree)  of  Demos- 
thenes, whom  he  heard  speak  in  his  youth.  Pyr- 
rhus prised  his  persuasive  powers  so  highly,  that 
**  the  words  of  Cineas  (he  was  wont  to  say)  bad 
won  him  more  cities  than  his  own  arms."  He 
was  also  famous  for  his  conversational  powers,  and 
some  instances  of  his  repartees  are  still  preserved. 
(IMin.  H.N.  xiv.  12.)  That  he  was  versed  in 
the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  is  plain  from  the 
anecdote  related  by  Cicero  (Cat.  Maj.  13)  and 
Plutarch.  (Pyn-k.  20.)  Dut  this  is  no  ground 
for  assuming  that  he  professed  this  philosophy. 
At  all  events  he  did  not  practise  it ;  for,  instead 
of  whiling  away  life  in  useless  ease,  ho  served 
Pynhus  long  and  actively ;  and  he  took  so  much 


interest  in  the  art  of  war,  as  to  epitomise  the 
Taction  of  Aeneas  (Aelian,  Tact.  1);  and  this, 
no  doubt,  is  the  work  to  which  Cicero  refers  wh«n 
he  speaks  of  Cineas1  books  de  re  ntUUari  (ad  Faut. 
ix.  25).  Dr.  Arnold  says  Plutarch  mentions  his 
Commentaries,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  what  he 
refers.  The  historical  writer  referred  to  by  Strabo 
(vii.  fin.  p.  329)  may  be  the  same  person. 

The  most  famous  passage  in  his  life  is  hit 
embassy  to  Rome,  with  proposals  for  peace  from 
Pyrrhus,  after  the  battle  of  Heraclca  (b.  c.  280). 
Cineas  spared  no  arts  to  gain  favour.  Thanks  to 
his  wonderful  memory,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival 
he  was  able  (we  are  told)  to  address  all  the  senators 
and  knights  by  name  (Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  24);  and 
in  after  times  stories  were  current  that  he  sought 
to  gain  them  over  by  offering  presents  to  them  and 
their  wives,  which,  however,  were  disdainfully  re- 
jected. (Plut.  Pyrrk.  18;  Diod.  Exc  Vatic  xxii. ; 
Liv.  xxxiv.  4.)  The  terms  he  had  to  offer  were 
hard,  viz.  that  all  the  Greeks  in  Italy  should  be 
left  free,  and  that  the  Italian  nations  from  Somnium 
downwards  should  receive  back  all  they  had  for- 
feited to  Rome.  (Appian,  Samn.  Fragm.  x.)  Yet 
such  was  the  need,  and  such  the  persuasiveness 
of  Cineas,  that  the  senate  would  probably  have 
yielded,  if  the  scale  had  not  been  turned  by  the 
dying  eloquence  of  old  Appius  Caecus.  [Clau- 
dius, No.  10.]  The  ambassador  returned  and 
told  the  king  (say  the  Romans),  thnt  there  was  no 
people  like  that  people, — their  city  was  a  temple, 
their  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.  Two  years 
after  (b  c.  278),  when  Pyrrhus  was  about  to  cross 
over  into  Sicily,  Cineas  was  again  sent  to  nego- 
tiate peace,  but  on  easier  tonus ;  and  though  the 
senate  refused  to  conduiie  a  treaty  while  the  king 
was  in  Italy,  his  minister's  negotiations  were  in 
effect  successful.  (Appian,  Samn.  Fraym.  xi.)  Ci- 
neas was  then  sent  over  to  Sicily,  according  to  hii 
master's  usual  policy,  to  win  all  he  could  by  per- 
suasion, before  he  tried  the  sword.  (Plut.  Pyrrk. 
22.)  And  this  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him.  He 
probably  died  before  Pyrrhus  returned  to  Italy  in 
B.  c  276,  and  with  him  the  star  of  his  master's 
fortune  set  He  was  (as  Niebuhr  says)  the  king's 
good  genius,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  unworthy 
favourites.  [H.  G.  L.] 

CINE'SIAS  (Kuojo-fat),  a  dithyrambic  poet  of 
Athens.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Ituv. 
153)  calls  him  a  Theban,  but  this  account  seems 
to  be  virtiuilly  contradicted  by  Plutarch  (de  Glor. 
Atk.  5),  and  may  perhaps  have  arisen,  as  Fabricius 
suggests  (MM.  G'raw.  it  p.  117),  from  confound- 
ing him  with  another  person  of  the  same  name. 
(Comp.  Aristot.  ap.  Sckot.  ad  Arutujtk.  Ar.  1379.) 
Fabricius  himself  mentions  Evagoms  as  his  father, 
on  the  authority  apparently  of  a  corrupt  fragment 
of  Plato,  the  comic  poet,  which  is  quoted  by  Ga- 
len. (See  Dalechamp,  ad  Atken.  xii.  p.  551.)  In 
the  "  Gorgias"  of  Plato  (p.  501,  e.)  he  is  expressly 
coiled  the  son  of  Meles.  His  talents  are  said  to 
have  been  of  a  very  inferior  order.  Plutarch  (I.e.) 
calls  him  a  poet  of  no  high  repute  or  creative 
genius.  The  comic  wri^-r,  Pherecnites  («/>.  Plut. 
de  Mus.  30),  accuses  him  of  having  introduced  sad 
corruptions  into  music  and  to  this  Aristophanes 
perhaps  alludes  in  the  word  da/uaToKd/Kirvaj.  (A'wo. 
332.)  In  the  Birds  (1372—1409),  he  is  into- 
duced  as  wishing  to  fly  up  to  Olympus  to  bring 
down  from  the  clouds,  their  proper  region,  a  fresh 
supply  of  *'  rambling  odes,  air-tost  and  snow- 
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beaten"  (d*poSor4roxtt  na&  vt<po€A\ovs  ivaSoXds. 

eomp.  Aristot  BheU  iii.  9.  §  1 ).  But  he  presented 
many  salient  points,  besides  the  character  of  his 
poem  ft,  to  the  attacks  of  comedy.  Athenaeus  tells 
ns  (zii.  p.  551),  thnt  he  was  so  tall  and  thin  as  to 
be  obliged  to  wear,  for  the  support  of  his  body,  a 
species  of  stays  made  of  the  wood  of  the  linden 
tree.  Hence  Aristophanes  (Av.  1378)  calls  him 
ftKiptvor:  hence,  too  (Han.  1433),  he  makes  Eu- 
ripides propose  to  fit  Cincsias,  by  way  of  wings,  to 
a  fellow-rogue,  Cleocritus  ;  and  in  a  fragment  of 
the  rtipvrdSift  (afi.  A  thru.  L  c.)  he  speaks  of  him 
as  a  fit  ambassador  from  the  Dithyrarobic  poets  to 
their  shadowy  brethren  of  the  craft  in  Hades. 
(Comp.  Strattis,  ap.  A  then.  I.  e. ;  Dalccharap,  ad 
ioc~,  and  the  authors  there  referred  to.)  A  more 
legitimate  ground  of  satire  was  furnished  by  his 
impiety,  which  was  open  and  excessive,  and  his 
very  profligate  life  ;  and  we  learn  from  Lysias,  the 
orator  {ap.  Atken.  U  c.\  who  himself  attacked  him 
in  two  orations, —  now  lost  with  the  exception  of 
the  fragment  here  referred  to, — that  not  a  year 
paused  in  which  be  was  not  assailed  on  this  score 
by  the  comic  poets.  He  had  his  revenge  however; 
for  he  succeeded  in  procuring  (probably  about  &  c. 
330)  the  abolition  of  the  Chorngia,  as  far  as  regard- 
ed comedy,  which  had  indeed  been  declining  ever 
since  the  Arehonship  of  Callias  in  B.  c.  406.  In 
consequence  of  this  Strattis  attacked  him  in  his 
pby  called  "Cinesiaa."  (Schol.  ad  Arvt.  Ran. 
40 4  ;  Fabric  UM.  (inter,  ii.  p  497  ;  B«.ckh,  M. 
Earn,  of  Aihf.Hs,  bk.  iii.  cb.  22;  Clinton,  subannis 
406,  388,  337.)  From  Lvsias  also  (ap.  Alien.  I.e.) 
we  ienrn,  that  Cincsins  abandoned  pmdently  the 
practice  of  his  art,  and  betook  himself  to  the  trade 
of  an  informer,  which  he  found  a  very  profitable 
one.  (Comp.  Perizon.  ad  Atl.  V.  II.  iii.  8,  x.  6; 
Schol.  ad  Arittoph.  U.  cc  ;  Plut  de  Stipend.  10  ; 
Harpocnit.  and  Suid.  a,  r.  Ktrnalas.)      [E.  E.] 

I  INOETORIX,  a  Gaul,  one  of  the  first  men 
in  the  city  of  tbe  Treviri  (7Yeort,  Trier).  He 
attached  himself  to  the  Romans,  though  son-in-law 
to  Indutiomarus,  the  head  of  the  independent  party. 
When  tli is  leader  had  been  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Caesar,  he  was  promoted  to  be  chief  of  his 
native  city.  (Caes.  B.  U.  v.  3,  55—58,  vi.  8.) 
Caesar  (B.  G.  v.  22)  mentions  another  Cinge tori x, 
a  chief  of  the  Kentish  Britons.         [H.  O.  L.] 

CINGO'NIUS  VARRO.  [Varro.J 

CINNA,  an  early  Roman  jurist,  mentioned  by 
Pomponius  (l>ig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  44),  among  the 
diociples  of  Senilis  Sulpicius.  [T.  Cabsius.]  He 
is  cited  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  23.  tit.  2.  s.  6),  and  by 
Javolenua  (Dig.  35,  tit  1.  a  40.  §  40.)  There 
are  no  data  to  identify  him  with  any  of  the  various 
historical  Cinnas  of  his  age.  He  was  later  than 
the  celebrated  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  was  consul 
in  b.c.  87-84  ;  but  may  have  been  his  son.  [Cinna, 
No,  3.]  The  grandson,  Cu.  Corn.  Cinna  Magnus, 
consul  in  a.  d.  5,  is  of  rather  too  late  a  date,  and, 
moreover,  is  termed  by  Seneca  (de  Clem.  i.  9),  a 
stupid  man,  "quod  nostra  jurisconstilto  minime  con- 
venit,"  says  Maiansius,  who  seems  disposed  to 
identify  the  jurist  with  the  poet  C.  Helvius  Cinna, 
the  author  of  Smyrna.  (Maiansius,  ad  XXX. 
JVtt*.  ii.  p.  143.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CINNA,  CATUMJS,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  a 
teacher  of  M.  Aurelius.  (Capitol.  A  nton.  I'kil.  3 ; 
Antonin.  i.  13.) 

CINNA,  CORNE'MUS.  Cinna  was  the  name 
•f  a  patrician  family  of  the  Cornelia  gens. 


CINNA. 

1.  L.  Cornxlius  L.  f.  Cinna,  consul  in  a  c 
127.    (Fast  Sic  ) 

2.  L.  Cornelius  L.  f.  L.  n.  Cinna,  son  of 
No.  1,  the  famous  leader  of  the  popular  party, 
during  tbe  absence  of  Sulla  in  the  East.  (b.  a  «/ 
— 84.)  He  was  praetorian  legate  in  the  Manic 
war.  (Cic  pro  Font.  15.)  In  a.  &  87,  when 
Sulla  was  about  to  take  the  command  against 
Mithridates,  he  allowed  Cinna  to  be  elected  consul 
with  Cn.  Octavius,  on  condition  of  his  taking 
an  oath  not  to  alter  the  constitution  as  then  exist- 
ing. (Plut  6W/.  10;  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  117.) 
Yet  China's  first  act  as  consul  was  to  impeach 
Sulla  (Cic.  m  Cat.  hi.  10,  Brut.  47,  7W. 

v.  19) ;  and  as  soon  as  the  general  had  left  Italy, 
he  began  his  endeavour  to  overpower  the  senate, 
by  forming  a  strong  popular  party  out  of  the  new 
citizens,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  states,  who  had 
lately  been  enrolled  in  the  35  old  tribe*,  whereas 
they  had  before  voted  separately  as  eight  tribes 
(Appian,  B.  C.  L  55,  56;  Cic  Phili)>p.  viii.  2; 
Veil.  Pat  ii.  20) ;  and  by  their  aid  it  was  pro- 
posed to  recall  Marius  and  his  party.  The  other 
con»ul,  Octavius,  was  ill  fitted  to  oppose  the 
energy  of  tbe  popular  leaders  (Plut  Mar.  41,  42, 
Sertor.  4);  yet  Sulla  had  left  the  party  of  the 
senate  so  strong,  that  on  the  day  of  voting,  Octa- 
vius was  able  to  defeat  his  opponents  in  the  forum, 
and  Cinna  fled  the  city.  He  was  soon  joined  by 
Sertorius  and  others,  who  assisted  in  raising  the 
Italians  against  the  party  now  in  power  at  Rome  ; 
for  which  the  senate,  by  unconstitutionally  depos- 
ing him  from  the  consulate,  had  given  bim  a  very 
specious  pretext  Cinna  and  his  friends  then 
marched  upon  Rome  and  invested  it  from  the 
land,  while  Marius  having  landed  from  Africa, 
blockaded  it  on  the  sea-side ;  and  to  his  life  mora 
properly  belong  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  city, 
with  the  massacre  of  Sulla's  friend  a  [Marks.] 

Next  year  (a.  c  86)  Cinna  and  Marius  made 
themselves  consuls;  but  Marius  dying  in  January, 
was  succeeded  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccua  Him  Cinna 
got  rid  of  by  appointing  him  to  the  command 
agaiust  Mithridates,  hoping  thereby  also  to  provide 
Sulla  with  a  new  enemy.  But  Flaccus  was  killed 
by  his  legatus  C.  Flavius  Fimbria.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
23 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  75.)  In  B.  c  85,  Cinna 
entered  on  his  third  consulate  with  Cn.  Papirius 
Carbo,  an  able  man,  who  had  already  been  of  great 
use  to  the  party.  Sulla  now  threatened  to  return 
and  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies ;  and  the  next 
year  (b.  a  84),  Cinna  and  Carbo  being  again  consuls, 
he  fulfilled  his  threat  Cinna  had  assembled  an 
army  at  Bnindisium,  and  sent  part  of  it  acrors  to 
Liburnia,  intending  to  meet  Sulla  before  he  set  foot 
in  Italy ;  but  when  he  ordered  the  rest  to  follow, 
a  mutiny  arose,  and  in  the  effort  to  quell  it  he  was 
slain.   [For  the  sequel  see  Sulla.] 

Cinna  was  a  bold  and  active  man,  but  his  bold- 
ness was  akin  to  rashness,  and  his  activity  little 
directed  by  judgment  Single-handed  he  could  do 
nothing  ;  he  leant  for  support  first  on  Sertorius, 
then  on  Marius,  then  on  Carbo ;  and  fell  at  lo*t 
from  wanting  the  first  quality  of  a  general,  ability 
to  command  the  confidence  of  his  troops.  Velleiuss 
character  of  him  is  more  antithetical  thai1  true, 
(ii.  24.) 

3.  L.  Cor nrlius  L.  r.  L.  n.  Cinna,  son  of  No. 
2.  When  very  young  he  joined  M.  Lepidus  in 
overthrowing  the  constitution  of  Sulla  (a.  r.  7H)j 
and  on  the  defeat  and  death  of  Lepidus  to  Sat* 
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dinU,  he  went  with  M.  Perpema  to  join  Sertorius 
in  Spain.  (Suet.  Ow.5;  Plut  SrrL  15.)  Caesar, 
his  brother-in-law,  wishing  to  make  use  of  him 
against  the  party  of  the  senate,  procured  his  recall 
from  exile.  But  his  father  had  been  proscribed  by 
Sulla,  and  young  China  was  by  the  laws  of  pro- 
scription unable  to  hold  office,  till  Caesar,  when 
dictator,  had  them  repealed.  He  was  not  elected 
praetor  till  B.  c.  44.  By  that  time  he  bad  become 
discontented  with  Caesar's  government  ;  and 
though  he  would  not  join  the  conspirators,  he  ap- 
proved of  their  act.  And  so  great  was  the  rage  of 
the  mob  against  him,  that  notwithstanding  be  was 
praetor,  they  nearly  murdered  him ;  nay,  they 
did  murder  Helvius  Cinna,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
whom  they  mistook  for  the  praetor,  though  he  was 
at  the  time  walking  in  Caesar's  funeral  procession. 
(Plut  Brut.  18,  Cues.  68  ;  Suet  Cues.  52,  85,  Ac.; 
VaL  Max.  ix.  9.  §  1.)  Cicero  praises  him  for  not 
taking  any  province  (Pkilipp.  iii.  10) ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  conspirators  gave  him  the 
choke,  for  the  praetor  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  very  disinterested  person.  He  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Pompeius  Magnus. 

4.  Cinna,  probably  brother  of  the  last  served 
as  quaestor  under  Dolabella  against  Brutus.  (Plut 
Brut.  25 ;  Cic  Pkilipp.  x.  6.) 

5.  Cn.  Cornelius  Cinna  Magnur,  son  of  No. 
.1,  and  therefore  grandson  of  Pompey,  whence  he 
received  the  surname  of  Magnus.  Though  he  sided 
with  Antony  against  Octavius,  he  was  preferred 
to  a  priesthood  by  the  conqueror,  and  became  con- 
sul in  a.  D.  5.  (Sencc  de  Clem.  L  9 ;  Dion  Cass, 
hr.  14.22.)  [H.  O.  L.] 

The  name  of  Cinna  occurs,  in  the  form  of  Cina, 
en  asses,  semisses,  and  trientes.  A  specimen  of  one 
is  given  below :  the  obverse  represents  the  head  of 
the  reverse  the  prow  of  a 


CINNA,  C.  HE'LVIUS,  a  poet  of  considerable 
renown,  was  the  contemporary,  companion,  and 
friend  of  Catullus.  (Catull.  x.,  xcv.,  cxiii.)  The 
year  of  his  birth  is  totally  unknown,  but  the  day 
of  hit  death  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  matter 
of  common  notoriety  ;  for  Suetonius  (Caes.  85)  in- 
forms us,  that  immediately  after  the  funeral  of 
Julius  Caesar  the  rabble  rushed  with  fire-brands  to 
the  houses  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  but  having  been 
with  difficulty  driven  back,  chanced  to  encounter 
Helvius  Cinna,  and  mistaking  him,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  name,  for  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  but 
the  day  before  had  delivered  a  violent  harangue 
against  the  late  dictator,  they  killed  him  on  the 
spot  and  bore  about  his  head  stuck  on  a  spear. 
The  same  story  is  repeated  almost  in  the  same 
words  by  Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  9.  §  1 ),  by  Ap- 
pian  (B.  C.  ii.  147),  and  by  Dion  Cassius  (xliv. 
50),  with  th's  addition,  that  they  all  three  call 
Helvius  Cinna  a  tribune  of  the  plebeians,  and 
ins  himself  in  a  previous  chapter  (50)  had 
of  Helviu*  Cinna  as  a  tribune,  who  was  to 
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brought  forward  a  law  authorizing  Caesar  to 
marry  whom  he  pleased  and  as  many  as  he  pleased, 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  an  heir.  Piutarch  likewise 
{Cats.  68)  tells  us  that  Cinna,  a  friend  of  Caesar, 
was  torn  to  pieces  under  the  supposition  that  ha 
was  Cinna,  one  of  the  conspirators.  None  of  the 
above  authorities  take  any  notice  of  Cinna  being 
a  poet ;  but  Plutarch,  as  if  to  supply  the  omission, 
when  relating  the  circumstances  over  again  in  the 
life  of  Brutus  f  c  20),  expressly  describes  the 
victim  of  this  unhappy  blunder  as  wonrraret  oVrfp 
(%v  M  Ttr  KiVyo»,  woafrutis  dr^P — the  reading 
voXtrixdi  aVrJp  being  a  conjectural  emendation  of 
Xylunder).  The  chain  of  evidence  thus  appearing 
complete,  scholars  have,  with  few  exceptions,  con- 
cluded that  Helvius  Cinna,  the  tribune,  who  per- 
ished thus,  was  the  same  with  Helvius  Cinna  the 
poet ;  and  the  story  of  his  dream,  as  narrated  by 
Plutarch  (Cue*.  I.  c)  has  been  embodied  by  Sliak- 
speare  in  his  Julius  Cueaar. 

Weichert  however,  following  in  the  track  of 
Reiske  and  J.  H.  Voss,  refuses  to  admit  the  iden- 
tity of  these  personages,  on  the  ground  that  chro- 
nological difficulties  render  the  position  untenable. 
He  builds  almost  entirely  upon  two  lines  in  Virgil's 
ninth  eclogue,  which  is  commonly  assigned  to  b.  c 
40  or  41. 

Nam  neque  adhuc  Vario  videor,  nec  dice  re  Cinna 
Digna,  sed  argutos  inter  strepere 


arguing  that  since  Varius  was  alive  at  this  epoch, 
Cinna  must  have  been  alive  also ;  that  the  Cinna 
here  celebrated  can  be  no  other  than  Helvius  Cinna; 
and  that  inasmuch  as  Helvius  Cinna  was  alive  in 
B.  c  40,  he  could  not  have  been  murdered  in  b.  c. 
44.  But  although  the  conclusion  is  undeniable  if 
we  admit  the  premise*,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that 
these  form  a  chain,  each  separate  link  of  which  is  a 
pure  hypothesis.  Allowing  that  the  date  of  the  pas- 
toral  has  been  correctly  fixed,  although  this  cannot 
be  proved,  we  must  bear  in  mind — 1.  That  Vuro 
and  not  Vario  is  the  reading  in  every  MS.  2. 
That  even  if  Vario  be  adopted,  the  expression  in 
the  above  verses  might  have  been  used  with  per- 
fect propriety  in  reference  to  any  bard  who  had 
been  a  contemporary  of  Virgil,  although  recently 
dead.  3.  That  we  have  no  right  to  assert  dogma- 
tically that  the  Cinna  of  Virgil  must  be  C.  Helviua 
Cinna,  the  friend  of  Catullus.  Hence,  although 
we  may  grant  that  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that 
Helvius  Cinna  the  tribune  and  Helvius  Cinna  the 
poet  were  one  and  the  same,  at  all  events  this  opi- 
nion rests  upon  much  stronger  evidence  than  the 
other. 

The  great  work  of  C.  Helvius  Cinna  was  his 
Smyrna;  but  neither  Catullus,  by  whom  it  is 
highly  extolled  (xcv.),  nor  any  other  ancient  writer 
gives  us  a  hint  with  regard  to  the  subject,  and 
hence  the  various  speculations  in  which  critics 
have  indulged  rest  upon  no  basis  whatsoever. 
Some  believe  that  it  contained  a  history  of  the 
adventure*  of  Smyrna  the  Amazon,  to  whom  the 
famous  city  of  Ionia  ascribed  its  origin  ;  others 
that  it  was  connected  with  the  myth  of  Adonis 
and  with  the  legend  of  Myrrka,  otherwise  named 
•Smyrna,  the  incestuous  daughter  of  Cinyras;  at 
all  events,  it  certainly  was  not  a  drama,  as  a  com- 
mentator upon  Quintilian  has  dreamed;  for  the 
fragments-  short  and  unsatisfactory  as  they  are, 
suffice  to  demonstrate  that  it  belonged  to  the  epic 
style.    These  consist  of  twe  disjointed  hexameters 

3  c  2 
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preserved  by  Priscinn  (ri.  16.  §84,  cd.  Krehl) 
and  the  Scholiast  on  Juvenal  (ri.  155),  and  two 
consecutive  lines  giren  by  Serrios  (ad  Viry.  Geory. 
L  288),  which  are  not  without  merit  in  so  far  as 
melodious  versification  Is  concerned. 

Te  mntutinus  flentem  conspcxit  Eous 

Et  flcntem  pnulo  vidit  post  Hesperus  idem. 

The  circumstance  that  nine  years  were  spent  in 
the  elaboration  of  this  piece  has  been  frequently 
dwelt  upon,  may  have  sujrirested  the  well-known 
precept  of  Horace,  and  unquestionably  secured  the 
suffrage  of  the  grammarians.  (Catull.  xcv. ;  Quin- 
til.  x.  4.  §  4 ;  Serv.  and  Philargyr.  tul  Viry.  Ed. 
ix.  35;  Hor.  A.  P.  387,  and  the  comments  of 
Aero,  Porphyr,  and  the  SchoL  Cruq.;  Martial, 
Kfiigr.  x.  21 ;  Gell.  xix.  9,  13 ;  Sucton.  tU  Iltuttr. 
GmmoL  IK.) 

Besides  the  Smyrna,  he  was  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Propempticon  PoUimU,  which  Voas 
imagines  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Asinius  Pollio 
when  setting  forth  in  a.  c  40  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthini  of  Dalmntia,  from  which  he 
returned  in  triumph  the  following  year,  and  found- 
ed the  first  public  library  ever  opened  at  Rome 
from  the  profits  of  the  spoils.  This  rests  of  course 
upon  the  assumption  that  Cinna  was  not  killed  in 
u.  c.  44,  and  until  that  fact  is  decided,  it  is  vain 
to  reason  upon  the  subject,  for  the  fragments, 
which  extend  to  six  hexameter  lines,  of  which  four 
are  consecutive,  throw  no  light  on  the  question. 
(Charis,  ln*U.  Grumm.  p.  09,  ed.  Putsch ;  Isidor. 
Orig.  xix.  2,  4.) 

lastly,  in  Isidores  (vi.  12)  we  find  four  elegiac 
verses,  while  one  hexameter  in  Suetonius  {de  II- 
Itutr.  Grarnm.  1 1 ),  one  hexameter  and  two  hende- 
casyllabica  in  Gellius  (ix.  12,  xix.  13),  and  two 
•craps  in  Nonius  Marccllus  («.  w.  Ctypeat.  emmmi\ 
are  quoted  from  the  "Poemata"  and  u  Epigram- 
ma  ta"  of  Cinna.  The  class  to  which  some  of 
these  fugitive  essays  belonged  may  be  interred 
from  the  words  of  Ovid  in  his  apology  for  the  Ars 
Amatoria.  (7Vuf.  ii.  435.)  (Wekhert,  Poetar. 
iMtin.  Itrliqu.)  [W.  R.] 

CI'NNAMUS,  JOANNES  0«dWi,t  KW 
pes),  also  called  CI'NAMUS  (Kircutof),  and 
SI'NN AMUS  (S/rrapor),  one  of  the  most  distill* 
guished  Byzantine  historians,  and  the  best  Euro- 
pean historian  of  his  time,  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century  of  the  Christian  acru.  He  was  one  of  the 
**  Orammatici "  or  "  Notarii "  of  the  emperor  Manuel 
Comnenua,  who  reigned  from  a.  D.  1 143  till  1 180. 
The  functions  of  the  imperial  notaries,  the  first  of 
whom  was  the  pruto-notarius,  were  nearly  those  of 
private  secretaries  appointed  for  both  private  and 
state  attain,  and  they  had  a  considerable  influence 
upon  the  administration  of  the  empire,  Cinnamus 
was  attached  to  the  person  of  Manuel  at  a  youthful 
age,  and  probably  as  early  as  the  year  of  his  ae- 
eension,  nnd  he  accompanied  that  great  emperor  in 
his  numerous  wars  in  Asin  as  well  as  in  Europe. 
Favoured  by  such  circumstances,  he  undertook  to 
write  the  history  of  tbe  reign  of  Manuel,  and  that 
of  his  predecessor  and  father,  the  emperor  Calo- 
J online* ;  and  so  well  did  he  accomplish  his  task, 
that  there  is  no  history  written  at  that  period  which 
can  be  compared  with  his  work.  The  full  title  of 
this  work  is  'Eirirojir}  riv  icaropQtt^drmr  rs?  fiaxa- 
(n't-  /3a<riAi«  K-al  wopQvp  ty*¥vrrr^  irvo/a  'iwdVrn  ts3 
Koturtity,  «-al  iup+yw"       *pax^*n»v  T¥  d»tW/*a 

airoi       frurtXu  «aj  wofxpo^rftvir^rtf  Kvplf 
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Marov^K  t<5  KoftvipY  murfitiaa  *\mAvTQ  fteu:i\iK$ 
ypanfAOTUcj  KuvrA+up.  It  is  divided  into  six  books, 
or  more  correctly  into  seven,  the  seventh,  however, 
being  not  finished  :  it  is  not  known  if  the  author 
wrote  more  than  seven  books;  but  as  to  the  se- 
venth, which  in  the  Pans  edition  forms  the  end  of 
the  sixth  and  last  book,  it  is  evidently  mutilated, 
as  it  ends  abmptly  in  the  account  of  the  siege  of 
Iconium  by  the  emperor  Manuel  in  1176.  As 
Cinnamus  was  still  alive  when  Manuel  died  ( 1 1 80  ), 
it  is  almost  certain  that  he  finished  the  history  of 
his  whole  reign ;  and  the  loss  of  the  latter  part  of 
bis  work  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  thrown  light  on  many  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  Greek 
aristocracy,  and  especially  of  Andronieus  Comne- 
nus,  afterwards  emperor,  during  the  short  reign  of 
the  infant  son  and  successor  of  Manuel,  Alexis  II. 
In  the  first  book  Cinnamus  gives  a  short  and  con- 
cise account  of  the  reign  of  Calo- Joannes,  and  ia 
the  following  he  relates  the  reign  of  Manuel. 
Possessed  of  great  historical  knowledge,  Cin- 

acctistomed  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  own  upon 
important  affairs ;  and,  being  himself  a  states- 
man who  took  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
empire,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  em- 
peror Manuel,  he  is  nlways  roaster  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  never  sacrifices  leading  circumstances 
to  amusing  trifles.    His  knowledge  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  political  state  of  the  Greek  empire ; 
he  was  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  the  adjoining  bar- 
barous kingdoms,  the  Latin  principalities  in  the 
East,  and  the  empires  of  the  Persians  and  Turks. 
His  view  of  the  origin  of  the  power  of  the  popes, 
in  the  fifth  book,  is  a  fine  instance  of  historical 
criticism,  sound  and  true  without  being  a  tedious 
and  dry  investigation,  and  producing  the  effect  of 
a  powerful  speech.    He  is,  however,  often  violent 
in  his  attacks  on  the  papal  power,  and  is  justly 
reproached  with  being  prejudiced  against  the  Latin 
princes,  although  he  deserves  that  reproach  much 
less  than  Nice  la*  and  Anna  Comnena.   His  pmi»e 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  is  exaggerated,  but  he  is 
very  far  from  making  a  romantic  hero  of  him, 
as  Anna  Comnena  did  of  the  emperor  Alexia. 
Cinnamns  is  partial  and  jealous  of  his  enemies, 
rivals  or  such  as  are  above  him;  he  is  impar- 
tial and  just  where  he  deals  with  his  equals,  or 
those  below  him,  or  such  persons  and  event*  a* 
are  indifferent  to  him  personally.    In  short,  Cin- 
namus shews  that  he  was  a  Byzantine  Greek. 
His  style  is  concise  and  clear,  except  in  some  in- 
stances, where  he  embodies  his  thoughts  in  rheto- 
rical figures  or  poetical  ornaments  of  more  show 
than  beauty.    This  defect  also  is  common  to  his 
countrymen ;  and  if  somebody  would  undertake 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  deviation  of  the  writers, 
poets,  and  artists  among  the  later  Greeks  from  the 
classical  models  left  them  by  their  forefathers,  he 
would  find  it  in  the  supernatural  tendency  of  minds 
imbued  with  Christianism  being  in  perpetual  con- 
tact with  the  sensualism  of  the  Mohammedan  faith 
and  the  showy  materialism  of  Eastern  imagination. 
Xenophon,  Thucydides,  and  Procopius  were  the 
models  of  Cinnamus;  and  though  be  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  two  former,  still  he  may  bo 
ranked  with  Procopius,  and  he  was  not  unworthy 
to  be  the  disciple  of  such  masters.    His  work  will 
ever  be  of  interest  to  the  scholar  and  the 
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Leo  Allatius  made  Cinnarous  an  object  of  dorp 
ttudy,  and  intended  to  publish  hit  work ;  to  did 
Petrut  Possinus  alto ;  but,  for  tome  reasons  un- 
known, they  renounced  their  design.  The  first 
edition  it  that  of  Cornelius  Tollius,  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  tome  notes  of  no  groat  consequence, 
Utrecht,  1652,  4 to.  Tolliut  dedicated  thit  edi- 
tion, which  he  divided  into  four  books,  to  the  states 
ot'  Utrecht,  and  in  hit  preface  gives  a  brilliant  de- 
scription of  the  literal1}'  merits  of  Cinnamus.  The 
second  edition  is  that  in  the  Paris  collection  of  the 
Byzantines  by  Du  Cange,  published  at  Paris,  1670, 
foL,  together  with  the  description  of  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  by  Paulut  Silcntia- 
rius,  and  the  editor's  notes  to  Nicephorus  Bryen- 
nius  and  Anna  Comnena.  It  it  divided  into  six 
books.  Du  Cange  corrected  the  text,  added  a  new 
Iwitin  translation,  such  of  the  notes  of  Tollius  as 
were  of  tome  importance,  and  an  excellent  philo- 
logio-hi*torical  oommentary  of  hit  own  ;  be  dedi- 
cated hit  edition  to  the  minister  Colbert,  one  of 
the  principal  protectors  of  the  French  editors  of 
the  Byzantines.  This  edition  has  been  reprinted 
in  the  Venice  collection,  1 729,  foL  Cinnamus  has 
lately  been  published  at  Bonn,  1836, 8 vo„  together 
with  N  icophorus  Bryennius,  by  Augustus  Meincke ; 
the  work  is  divided  into  seven  books.  The  editor 
gives  the  Latin  translation  of  Du  Cange  revised  in 
several  instances,  and  the  prefaces,  dedications, 
and  commentaries  of  Tollius  and  Du  Cange.  (Han- 
kius,  IM  Script.  Bezant.  (Irate  p.  516,  &c;  Fa- 
bric BAL  (Jraec  vii.  p.  733,  &c;  the  Ftrface* 
mid  Dedications  of  Tolliut  and  Du  Cange ;  Leo 
Allatius,  De  PseUit,  p.  24,  &c)  [W.  P.] 

CI'NYRAS  (Kiropoi),  a  famous  Cyprian  hero. 
According  to  the  common  tradition,  he  was  a  son 
of  Apollo  by  Paphos,  king  of  Cyprus,  and  priest 
of  the  Paphian  Aphrodite,  which  latter  office  re- 
mained hereditary  in  bis  family,  the  Cinyradae. 
(Pind.  /y*.  ii.  26,  &c;  Tac.  HisL  ii.  3;  Schol. 
ad  Thtocrit.  i.  109.)  Tacitus  describes  him  as  hav- 
ing come  to  Cyprus  from  Cilicia,  from  whence  he 
introduced  the  worship  of  Aphrodite ;  and  Apollo- 
dnrus  (iiL  14.  §  3)  too  calls  him  a  son  of  Snndacus, 
who  had  emigrated  from  Syria  to  Cilicia.  Cinynw, 
after  his  arrival  in  Cyprus,  founded  the  town  of 
Paphos.  He  was  married  to  Meiharne,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Cyprian  king,  Pygmalion,  by  whom  he 
had  several  children.  One  of  them  was  Adonis, 
whom,  according  to  some  traditions,  he  begot  un- 
wittingly in  an  incestuous  intercourse  with  his 
own  daughter,  Smyrna.  He  afterwards  killed 
himself  on  discovering  this  crime,  into  which  he 
had  been  led  by  the  anger  of  Aphrodite.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  58,  242 ;  Antonin.  Ub.  34 ;  Ov.  Met,  x. 
310,  Sic)  According  to  other  traditions,  he  had 
promised  to  a*»ist  Agamemnon  and  the  Greeks  in 
their  war  against  Troy ;  but,  as  he  did  not  keep 
his  word,  he  was  cursed  by  Agamemnon,  and 
Apollo  took  vengeance  upon  him  by  entering  into 
a  contest  with  him,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and 
slain.  (Horn.  //.  xi.  20,  with  the  note  of  Kustath.) 
His  daughters,  fifty  in  number,  leaped  into  the 
tea,  and  were  metamorphosed  into  alcyoncs.  Ho 
is  also  described  at  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
Cinyreia  in  Cyprus.  (Plin.  //.  jV.  v.  31 ;  Nonn. 
Z>i'o»v*.  xiii.  451 .)  [L.  S.] 

CIOS  (Klo»),  a  son  of  Olympus,  from  whom 
Cios(Prusa)  on  the  Propontis  derived  itt  name,  as 
he  was  believed  to  have  led  thither  a  band  of  colo- 
nist* from  Miletus.  (Schol.  ad  Tkeocril.  xiii.  30  ; 
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ad  AjnOon.  Mod.  I  11 77.)  Strabo  (xii.  p.  5«4) 
calls  him  a  companion  of  Hcnacles  who  founded 
Cine  on  his  return  from  Colchis.  [L.  S.J 

Cl'PIUS,  a  person  who  gave  rite  to  the  pro- 
verb **  non  omnibus  dormio,"  was  called  Para- 
rencknn  ( wapap*yx»*),  because  he  pretended  to  be 
asleep,  in  order  to  give  facility  to  his  wife's  adul- 
tery. (Festus,  ».  v.  Non  omnibus  dorm  to  ;  Cic 
ad  Fam.  vii.  24.)    There  are  two  coins  extant 


with  the  name  M.  Cipl  M.  p.  upon  them,  but  it 
is  not  impossible  that  they  may  belong  to  the 
Cispia  gens,  as  the  omission  of  a  letter  in  a  name 
is  by  no  meant  of  uncommon  occurrence  on  Roman 
coins. 

CIPUS  or  CIPPUS,  GENU'CIUS,  a  Roman 
praetor,  to  whom  an  extraordinary  prodigy  is  said 
to  have  happened.  For,  as  he  was  go'*ng  out  of  the 
gates  of  the  city,  clad  in  the  paludamentum,  horns 
suddenly  grew  out  of  his  head,  and  it  was  said  by 
the  haruspiees  that  if  he  returned  to  the  city,  he 
would  be  king :  but  lest  this  should  hnppen,  he 
imposed  voluntary  exile  upon  himself.  (Val.  Max. 
v.  6.  §  3 ;  Ov.  Met.  xr.  565,  Ac  ;  Plin.  //.  A',  xi. 
37.  t.  45.) 

CIRCK  (Kfprn),  a  mythical  sorceress,  whom 
Homer  calls  n  fair-locked  goddess,  a  daughter  of 
Helios  by  the  oceanid  Perse,  and  a  sister  of  Aeetes. 
{(Xi.  x.  135.)  She  lived  in  the  island  of  Aeaea; 
and  when  Odysteut  on  his  wanderings  came  to 
her  island,  Circe,  after  having  changed  several  of 
his  companions  into  pigs,  became  so  much  attached 
to  the  unfortunate  hern,  that  he  was  induced  to 
remain  a  whole  year  with  ber.  At  length,  when 
he  wished  to  leave  her,  she  prevailed  upon  him  to 
descend  into  the  lower  world  to  consult  the  seer 
Teiresias.  After  bis  return  from  thence,  she  ex- 
plained to  him  the  dangers  which  he  would  yet 
have  to  encounter,  and  then  dismissed  him.  (fkt. 
lib-  x. — xii.;  com  p.  Hygin.  Fab.  125.)  Her  des- 
cent is  differently  described  by  the  poets,  for  some 
call  her  a  daughter  of  Hyperion  and  A  e  rope  (Orph. 
Aryan.  1215),  and  others  a  daughter  of  Aeetes  and 
Hecate.  (Schol.  ad  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iii.  200.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hesiod  (Theog.  1011)  she  became  by 
Odysseus  the  mother  of  Agrius.  The  Latin  poets 
too  make  great  use  of  the  story  of  Circe,  the  sor- 
ceress, who  metamorphosed  Scylla  and  Picus,  king 
of  the  Ansonians.  (Ov.  Met,  xiv.  9,  &c)  [L.S.J 

CIRRHA  (Kf#a),  a  nymph  from  whom  the 
town  of  Cirrba  in  Phocis  was  believed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name.  (Pnus.  x.  37.  §  4.)         [L.  S.] 

Cl'SPIA  GENS,  plebeian,  which  came  origin- 
ally from  Anagnia,  a  town  of  the  Ilemici.  An 
ancient  tradition  related  that  Cispius  Lacvus,  of 
Anngnia,  came  to  Rome  to  protect  the  city,  while 
Tullus  Hostilius  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Vcii, 
and  that  ho  occupied  with  his  forces  one  of  the 
two  hills  of  the  Ksquiline,  which  was  called  after 
him  the  Cispius  mons,  in  the  same  way  as  Oppiut 
of  Tusculum  did  the  other,  which  was  likewise 
called  after  him  the  Oppius  mons.  (Festus,  s,  m 
SfjttimoHtio,  CispiHS  mons ;  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  50,  ed. 
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M  tiller,  where  the  name  is  also  written  Ctspetu 
and  Cispuu.) 

No  persons  of  this  however,  occur  till 

the  Tery  end  of  the  republic  The  only  cognomen 
of  the  gens  is  Labvus  :  for  those  whose  surname 
is  not  mentioned,  see  Cispius. 

Cl'SPIUS.  1.  M.  Cispius,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  n.  c.  57,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  was  re- 
called from  banishment,  took  an  active  part  in  Ci- 
cero's favour.  The  father  and  brother  of  Cispius 
also  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  Cicero's  recall, 
although  he  had  had  in  former  times  a  law-suit 
with  the  family.  On  one  occasion  the  life  of  Cis- 
pius was  in  danger  through  his  support  of  Cicero ; 
he  was  attacked  by  the  mob  of  Clodius,  and  driven 
out  of  the  forum.  In  return  for  these  services 
Cicero  defended  Cispius  when  be  was  accused  of 
bribery  (ambitus),  but  wu  unable  to  obtain  a  ver- 
dict in  his  favour.  (Cic.  pro.  Plane.  31,  post  red. 
fa  Sen.  8,  pro  Sai.  35.) 

2.  L.  Cispius,  one  of  Caesar's  officers  in  the 
African  war,  commanded  part  of  the  fleet.  (Hirt. 
B.  Afr.  62,  67.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
Cispius  Laevus,  whom  Plancus  mentions  in  a  letter 
to  Cicero  in  a  c  43.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  21.) 

3.  Cispius,  a  debtor  of  Cicero's.  (Cic.  ad  AtL 
xii.  24,  xiiL  33.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  as 
either  of  the  preceding,  is  uncertain. 

CISSEUS  (Kuratvs),  a  king  in  Thrace,  and 
father  of  Theano  or,  according  to  others,  of  Hecabe. 
(Horn.  //.  vi.  295,  xi.  223 ;  Eurip.  I/ec  3 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  91;  Virg.  Am.  viL  720;  Serv.  ad  Am.  v.  535.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  beings  of  the  name 
of  Cisseus.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5 ;  Virg.  Aen.  x. 
317.)  [L.S.] 

CI'SSIDAS  (KtaatBas),  a  Syracusan,  command- 
ed the  body  of  auxiliaries  which  Dionysius  I.  sent, 
for  the  second  time,  to  the  aid  of  Sparta.  (b.c. 
367.)  He  assisted  Archidamus  in  his  successful 
attack  on  Caryae,  and  in  his  expedition  against 
Arcadia  in  the  same  year.  But  during  the  cam- 
paign in  Arcadia  he  left  him,  as  the  period  Axed 
for  his  stay  by  Dionysius  had  now  expired.  On 
his  march  towards  I~icunia  he  was  intercepted  by  a 
body  of  Messenians,  and  was  obliged  to  send  to 
Archidamus  for  assistance.  The  prince  having 
joined  him  with  his  forces,  they  changed  their 
route,  but  were  again  intercepted  by  the  combined 
troops  of  the  Arcadians  and  Argives.  The  result 
was  the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  that  which  has 
been  called  the  u  Tearless  Battle."  (Xen.  HelL  viL 
1.  §§  28-32;  sec  p.  267,  b.)  [£.  E.] 

CITK*RIUS  SIDO'NIUS,  the  author  of  an 
epigram  on  three  shepherds,  which  has  no  poetical 
merits,  and  is  only  remarkable  for  its  quaintness. 
It  is  printed  in  Wernsdorff's  J'oi'tae  Latini  Mi- 
nam  (vol  ii  p.  215),  and  in  the  Anthologia  Latina 
(ii.  Ep.  257,  ed.  Burmann,  Ep.  253,  ed.  Meyer). 
Its  author  appears  tn  be  the  same  as  the  Ci- 
terius, one  of  the  professors  at  Bourdeaux,  and 
the  friend  of  Ausonius,  commemorated  in  a  poem 
of  the  latter.  {Prof,  liurdig.  xiii.)  Wc  learn 
from  Ausonius  that  Citerius  was  born  at  Syracuse, 
in  Sicily,  and  was  a  grammarian  and  a  poet.  In 
his  hyperbolical  panegyric,  Ausonius  compares  him 
to  Aristarchus  and  Zenodotus,  and  says  that  his 
poems,  written  at  an  early  age,  were  superior  to 
those  of  Simonides.  Citerius  afterwards  settled  at 
Bourdeaux,  married  a  rich  and  noble  wife,  but  died 
withnnt  leaving  any  children. 

CITHAERON '(K.Ooi^f),  a  mythical  king  in 


Boeotia,  from  whom  mount  Cithaeron  was  believed 
to  have  derived  its  name.  Once  when  Hera  was 
angry  with  Zeus,  Cithaeron  advised  the  latter  to 
take  into  his  chariot  a  wooden  statue  and  dress  it 
up  so  as  to  make  it  resemble  Plataea,  the  daughter 
of  Asopus.  Zeus  followed  his  counsel,  and  as  ho 
was  riding  along  with  his  pretended  bride,  Hera, 
overcome  by  her  jealousy,  ran  up  to  him,  tore  the 
covering  from  the  suspected  bride,  and  on  discover- 
ing that  it  was  a  statue,  became  reconciled  to 
Zeus.  (Paua.  ix.  1.  $2,  3.  §  1)  Respecting 
the  festival  of  the  Daedala,  celebrated  to  com- 
memorate this  event,  see  Did.  of  Ant.  s.v.  [L.  S.] 
CI' VIC  A  CEREA'LIS.  [Cbrbalis,] 
CIVI'LIS,  CLAU'DIUS,  was  the  leader  of  the 
Batavi  in  their  revolt  from  Rome,  A.  d.  69-70. 
The  Batavi  were  a  people  of  Germanic  origin,  who 
bad  left  the  nation  of  the  Catti,  of  which  they 
were  a  part,  and  had  settled  in  and  about  the  island 
which  is  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  R  hen  us 
(Rhine)  and  Mosa  (Maas).  The  important  posi- 
tion which  they  occupied  led  the  Romans  to  culti- 
vate their  friendship,  and  they  rendered  good  ser- 
vice to  Rome  in  the  wars  in  Germany  and  Britain, 
under  the  early  emperors.  When  Rome  gave  up 
the  idea  of  subduing  Germany,  the  nations  west  of 
the  Rhine,  especially  those  of  Germanic  origin,  be- 
gan to  feel  a  hope  of  setting  themselves  free.  The 
civil  wars  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  attempt, 
and  the  oppressions  of  the  imperial  legates  furnish- 
ed the  provocation.  It  was  out  of  such  an  act  of 
oppression  that  the  rebellion  of  Civilis  sprung.* 

Julius  Paulus  and  Claudius  Civilis  were  brothers*; 
of  the  Batavian  royal  race,  and  excelled  all  their 
nation  in  personal  accomplishments.  On  a  false 
charge  of  treason,  Nero's  legate,  Konteius  Capito, 
put  Julius  Paulus  to  death,  A.  o.  67  or  68,  and  sent 
Civilis  in  chains  to  Nero  at  Rome,  where  he  was 
heard  and  acquitted  by  Galba.  He  was  afterwards 
prefect  of  a  cohort,  but  under  Vitelliua  he  became 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  army,  who  demanded 
his  punishment.  (Compare  Tac  Ilitl.  L  59.)  He 
escaped  the  danger,  but  he  did  not  forget  the  af- 
front. He  thought  of  Hannibal  and  Sertorius,  like) 
whom  he  had  lost  an  eye ;  and,  being  endowed,  says 
Tacitus,  with  greater  mental  power  than  is  common 
among  barbarians,  he  began  the  execution  of  his 
schemes  of  enmity  to  Rome  under  the  pretence  of 
supporting  the  cause  of  Vespasian.  In  order  to 
understand  the  events  which  occurred  at  this  period 
in  the  Germanies  and  Gaul,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  legions  of  Germany  were  Vitellius'a  own 
troops,  who  had  called  him  to  the  purple,  and  who 
remained  steadfast  to  his  cause  to  the  very  last. 
The  legates,  on  the  other  hand,  early  chose  the  side 
of  Vespasian,  and  it  was  not  without  reason  that 
they  were  accused  by  their  soldiers  of  treasonable 


*  In  the  following  narrative  it  is  necessary  tc 
bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  Germany,  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  the  two  Gallic  provinces  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which,  from  their  popula- 
tion being  chiefly  of  Germanic  origin,  were  called 
the  Germanies  (German  ia  Inferior,  and  German  ia 
Superior).  The  scene  of  the  war  with  Civilis  was 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  chiefly  in  Ger- 
man ia  Inferior. 

t  Tacitus  (Hist.  i.  59)  also  calls  Civilis  Julius, 
and  so  do  other  writers.  (Plut.  Erot.  25,  p.  770. 
where,  however,  Julius  Tutor  is  possibly  meant, 
Frontin.  Strut,  iv.  3.  §  U.) 
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connivance  at  the  progress  of  the  insurrection  on  the 
Rhine.    (See  especially  Tacit.  HiM.  iv.  27. )  Thus 
Civilis  w»  urged  by  a  letter  from  Antonius  Primus, 
and  by  a  personal  request  from  Hordeonius  Flaccus 
to  prevent  the  German  legions  from  marching  into 
Italy  to  the  support  of  Vitelline,  by  the  appearance 
of  a  Germanic  insurrection;  an  appearance  which 
Civilis  himself  resolved  to  convert  into  a  reality. 
His  designs  were  aided  by  an  edict  of  Vitellius 
calling  for  a  levy  of  the  Batavians  and  still  more 
by  the  harshness  with  which  the  command  was 
executed ;  for  feeble  old  men  were  compelled  to  pay 
for  exemption  from  service,  and  beautiful  boys  were 
seized  for  the  vilest  purposes.    Irritated  by  these 
cruelties,  and  urged  by  Civil  is  and  his  confederates, 
the  Batavians  refused  the  levy  ;  and  Civilis  having, 
according  to  the  ancient  German  custom,  called  a 
solemn  meeting  at  night  in  a  sacred  grove,  easily 
bound  the  chiefs  of  the  Batavians  by  an  oath  to  re- 
volt   Messengers  were  sent  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  the  Canninefates  another  Germanic  tribe,  living 
on  the  same  island,  and  others  to  try  the  fidelity  of 
the  Batavian  cohorts,  which  had  formerly  served  in 
Britain,  and  were  now  stationed  at  Magontiacum, 
as  a  part  of  the  Roman  army  on  the  Rhine.  The 
first  of  these  missions  was  completely  successful. 
The  Canninefates  chose  Brinno  for  their  chief  ;  and 
he,  having  joined  to  himself  the  Frisii,  a  nation  be- 
yond the  Rhine,  attacked   the  furthest  winter 
quarters  of  the  Romans,  and  compelled  them  to  re- 
tire from  their  forts.    Upon  this,  Civilis,  still  dis- 
sembling, accused  the  prefects,  because  they  had 
deserted  the  camp,  and  declared  that  with  his  single 
cohort  he  would  repress  the  revolt  of  the  Cannine- 
fates, while  the  rest  of  the  army  might  betake 
themselves  quietly  to  their  winter  quarters.  His 
treachery  was,  however,  seen  through,  aad  he  found 
himself  compelled  openly  to  join  the  insurgents. 
At  the  head  of  the  Canninefates,  Frisii,  and  Batavi, 
he  engaged  the  Romans  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  a  cohort  of  the  Tungri  de- 
serted to  Civilis  nnd  decided  the  battle  on  the  land; 
while  the  Roman  fleet,  which  had  been  collected  on 
the  river  to  co-operate  with  the  legions,  was  carried 
over  to  the  German  bank  by  the  rowers,  many 
of  whom  were  Batavians,  who  overpowered  the 
pilots  and  centurions.    Civilis  followed  up  his  vic- 
tory by  sending  messengers  through  the  two  Ger- 
manics and  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  urging  the  peo- 
ple to  rebellion  ;  and  aimed  at  the  kingdom  of  the 
Germanies  and  Gauls.    Hordeonius  Flaccus  the 
governor  of  the  Germanies,  who  had  secretly  en- 
couraged the  fir*t  etfwrts  of  Civilis  now  ordered  his 
legate,  Mummius  Lupvrcus,  to  march  against  the 
enemy.    Civilis  gave  him  battle;  and  Lupcrcua 
was  immediately  deserted  by  an  u/o  of  Batavians ; 
the  rest  of  the  auxiliaries  (led  ;  and  the  legionary 
soldiers  were  obliged  to  retreat  into  Vetera  Castro, 
the  great  station  which  Augustus  had  formed  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  Rhine,  as  the  head  quarters  for 
operations  against  Germany.    About  the  same  time 
some  veteran  cohorts  of  ilatavians  and  Cannine- 
fates, who  were  on  their  march  into  Italy  by  the 
order  of  Vitellius,  were  induced  by  the  emissaries 
of  Civilis  to  mutiny  and  to  march  back  into  lower 
Germany,  in  order  to  join  Civilis  which  they  were 
enabled  to  effect  by  the  indecision  of  Hordeonius 
Flaccus  ;  defeating,  on  their  way,  the  forces  of 
Herennius  Gall  us,  who  was  stationed  at  Bonn,  and 
who  was  forced  by  his  soldiers  to  resist  their 
march.    Civilis  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  complete 
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army  ;  but,  being  still  unwilling  to  commit  himself 
to  an  open  contest  with  the  Roman  power,  he 
caused  his  followers  to  take  the  oath  to  Vespasian, 
and  sent  envoys  to  the  two  legions  which,  as  above 
related,  had  taken  refuge  in  Vetera  Castra,  to  in- 
duce them  to  take  the  same  oath.  Knraged  at 
their  refusal,  he  called  to  arm*  the  whnlp  nation  of 
the  Batavi,  who  were  loined  by  the  Bructeri  and 
leucten,  wmle  emissaiics  were  sent  into  (termany 
to  rouse  the  people.  The  Roman  legates,  Mummius 
Lupercus  and  Numisius  Rufus  strengthened  the 
fortifications  of  Vetera  Castra.  Civilis  marched 
down  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  having  ships  also 
on  the  river,  and  blockaded  the  camp,  after  a  fruit- 
less attempt  to  storm  it  The  operations  of  Hor- 
deonius Flaccus  were  retarded  by  his  weakness  his- 
anxiety  to  serve  Vespasian,  and  the  mistrust  of  his 
soldiers  to  whom  this  inclination  was  no  secret; 
and  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  give  up  the  com- 
mand to  Dillius  Vocnla,  The  dissensions  at  this 
period  in  the  Roman  camp  are  described  elsewhere, 
[  IIordbonhts  Flaccus;  Hkrenniur  Gallus  ; 
DiLt.ttm  Vocula.]  Civilis  in  the  meantime, 
having  been  joined  by  large  forces  from  all  Germany,  • 
proceeded  to  harass  the  tribe*  of  Gaul  west  of  the 
Mosa,  even  as  far  as  the  Menapii  and  Morini,  on 
the  sea  shore,  in  order  to  shake  their  fidelity  to  the 
Romans.  His  efforts  were  more  especially  directed 
against  the  Treviri  and  the  Ubii.  The  Ubii  were 
firm  in  their  faith,  and  suffered  severely  in  conse- 
quence. He  then  pressed  on  the  siege  of  V  etera 
Castro,  and,  yielding  to  the  ardour  of  his  new  allies 
beyond  the  Rhine,  tried  again  to  storm  it  The 
effort  failed,  and  he  had  recourse  to  attempts  to 
tamper  with  the  besieged  soldiery. 

These  events  occurred  towards  the  end  of  A.  D. 
69,  before  the  battle  of  Cremona,  which  decided  the 
victory  of  Vespasian  over  Vitellius.  [  Vekpahiakum,] 
When  the  news  of  that  battle  reached  the,  Roman 
army  on  the  Rhine,  Alpinus  Montanun  was  sent 
to  Civilis  to  summon  him  to  lay  down  his  arms 
since  his  professed  object  was  now  accomplished. 
The  only  result  of  this  mission  was  that  Civilis 
•owed  the  seeds  of  disaffection  in  the  envoy's  mind. 
Civilis  now  sent  against  Vocula  his  veteran  cohorts 
And  the  bravest  of  the  Germans,  under  the  com 
mand  of  Julius  Maximus  and  Claudius  Victor,  his 
sister's  son,  who,  having  taken  on  their  march  the 
winter  quarters  of  an  auxiliary  a/a,  at  Aacihurgium, 
fell  suddenly  upon  the  camp  of  Vocnla,  which  was 
only  saved  by  the  arrival  of  unexpected  aid.  Civi- 
lis and  Vocula  are  both  blamed  by  Tacitus,  the 
former  for  not  sending  a  sufficient  force,  the  lnlter 
for  neglecting  to  follow  up  his  victory.  Civilis  now 
attempted  to  gain  over  the  legions*  who  were  be- 
sieged in  Vetera  Castro,  by  pretending  that  he  had 
conquered  Vocula,  but  one  of  the  captives  whom  he 
paraded  before  the  walls  for  this  purpose,  shouted 
out  and  revealed  the  truth,  his  credit  ns  Tacitus 
observes  being  the  more  established  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  stabbed  to  death  by  the  Germans  on 
the  spot.  Shortly  afterwards,  Vocula  marched  up 
to  the  relief  of  Vetera  Castra,  and  defeated  Civilis 
but  again  neglected  to  follow  up  his  victory,  most 
probably  from  design  [Vocula.]  Civilis  soon 
again  reduced  the  Romans  to  great  want  of  provi- 
sions and  forced  them  to  retire  to  Gcldubo,  and 
thence  to  Novesium,  while  he  again  invested  Ve 
tera  Castra,  and  took  Gelduba.  The  Romans  pa- 
ralysed by  new  dissensions  [Hordkonhs  Flac- 
cus; Vocula],  suffered  another  defeat  from  Civi- 
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Us ;  bat  tome  of  them,  rallying  under  Vocula,  re- 
took Magontiacum. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  ( a.  D.  70), 
the  war  assumed  a  frc*h  and  more  formidable  cha- 
racter. The  newe  of  the  death  of  ViteUiua  exas- 
perated the  Roman  soldiers,  encouraged  the  insur- 
gents, and  shook  the  fidelity  of  the  Gauls ;  while 
a  rumour  was  moreover  circulated  that  the  winter 
quarter*  of  the  Moesian  And  Pannonian  legion*  were 
besieged  by  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians;  and 
above  all  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  was  esteemed 
an  omen  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Civilis,  whose  last  remnant  of  dissimulation 
was  necessarily  torn  away  by  the  death  of  Vitel- 
lius,  gave  hi*  undivided  energies  to  the  war,  and 
ined  by  Clascicus  and  Julius  Tutor,  who  at 


was  joined  by 
length  gained 


the  army  of  Vocula.  [Claaai< 
CH8{  Tcroa;  Sahinua.]  The  besieged  legions  at 
Vetera  Castra  could  now  hold  out  no  longer ;  they 
capitulated  to  Civilis,  and  took  the  oath  to  the  em- 
pire of  tie  Gauis  (in  verba  (Jalliarum),  but  as  they 
marched  away,  they  were  all  put  to  death  by  the 
Germans,  probably  not  without  the  connivance  of 
Civilis.  That  chieftain,  having  at  length  performed 
his  vow  of  enmity  to  the  Romans,  now  cut  off  his 
hair  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Germans, 
he  had  suffered  to  grow  since  the  beginning  of  hi* 
enterprise.  (Tac.  Gerin.  31.)  Neither  Civilia  nor 
any  other*  of  the  Balavians  took  the  oath  in  verba 
(ialJiarum,  which  was  the  watchword  of  Classicus 
and  Tutor,  fur  they  trusted  that,  after  having  die- 
posed  of  the  Romans,  they  should  be  able  to  over- 
power their  Gallic  allies.  Civilis  and  Classicusnow 
destroyed  all  the  Roman  winter  camps,  except 
those  at  Magnntiacum  and  Vindonisaa.  The  Ger- 
mans demanded  the  destruction  of  Colonia  Agrip- 
pinensis,  but  it  was  at  length  spared,  chiefly  through 
the  gratitude  of  Civilia,  whose  son  had  been  kept 
in  safety  there  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Civilis  now  gained  over  several  neighbouring  state*. 
He  was  opposed  by  his  old  enemy  Claudius  Labko, 
at  the  head  of  an  irregular  force  of  Beuuii,  Tungri, 
and  Nervii ;  and,  by  a  daring  act  of  courage,  he 
not  only  decided  the  victory,  but  gained  the  alliance 
of  the  Tungri  and  the  other  tribes.  The  attempt, 
however,  to  unite  all  Gaul  in  the  revolt  completely 
failed,  the  Treviri  and  the  Lingones  being  the  only 
people  who  joined  the  insurgents.  [Sauinua.] 

The  reports  of  these  event*  which  were  carried 
to  Rome  had  at  length  roused  Mucianus,  who  now 
seut  an  immense  army  to  the  Rhine,  under  Petilius 
Cereali*  and  Anniu*  G  alius  [Ckrkalib;  Gall  us.] 
The  insurgents  were  divided  among  themselves, 
Civilis  was  busy  among  the  Iielgae,  trying  to  crush 
Claudius  Labeo;  Classical  was  quietly  enjoying 
hi*  new  empire;  while  Tutor  neglected  the  im- 
portant duty,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him,  of 
guarding  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  passe*  of  the 
Alps.  Cerealis  had  therefore  little  difficulty  in 
overcoming  the  Treviri  and  regaining  their  capital. 
[TuToa ;  Vauntinur.]  While  he  was  stationed 
there  or  received  a  letter  from  Civilis  and  Classi- 
cus, informing  huu  that  Vespasian  was  dead,  and 
offering  him  the  empire  ol  the  Gaul*.  Civilis  now 
wished  to  wait  for  succour*  from  beyond  the  Rhine, 
but  the  opinion  of  Tutor  and  Classicus  prevailed, 
and  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  Mosella  in  which 
tt)e  Romans,  though  at  first  almost  beaten,  gained 
a  complete  victory,  and  destroyed  the  enemy1* 
camp.  Colonia  Agrippinensis  now  came  over  to 
i  but  Civilis  and  Classicus  still  made  a 
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brave  stand.  The  Canninefate*  destroyed  tbo 
greater  part  of  a  Koman  fleet,  and  defeated  a  body 
of  the  Nervii,  who,  after  submitting  to  Fabius 
Priscus,  the  Roman  legate,  had  of  their  own  accord 
attacked  their  former  allies.  Having  renewed  his 
army  from  Germany,  Civilis  encamped  at  Vetera 
Castro,  whither  Cerealis  also  marched  with  increased 
forces,  both  leaders  being  eager  for  a  decisive  battle. 
It  was  soon  fought,  and  Cerealis  gained  the  victory 
by  the  treachery  of  a  Batavian ;  but,  as  the  Ro- 
mans had  no  fleet,  the  Germans  escaped  across  the 
Rhine.  Here  Civilis  was  joined  by  reinforcements 
from  the  Chauci ;  and,  after  making,  with  Venue, 
Classicus,  and  Tutor,  one  more  effort  which  was 
partially  successful,  to  hold  his  ground  in  the  island 
of  the  Batavi,  he  was  again  defeated  by  Cerealis, 
and  driven  back  across  the  Rhine.  Emissaries 
were  sent  by  Cerealis  to  make  private  offer*  of 
peace  to  the  Batavian*,  and  of  pardon  to  Cirilia, 
who  found  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  sur- 
render. He  obtained  an  interview  with  Cerealis 
on  a  bridge  of  the  river  Vahabs.  The  History  of 
Tacitus  breaks  off  suddenly  just  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  speech.  (Tac  HUL  iv.  12-37, 
54-79,  v.  14-26.  Joseph,  licli.  JmL  riL  4.  9  2S 
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CLAN  IS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  beings. 
(Ov.  Met.  v.  140,  xii.  879.)  IL.  S.] 

CLARA,  Dl'DIA,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Didius  Julian  us  and  hi*  wife  Manlia  Scantilla. 
She  was  married  to  Cornelius  Kepentinus,  who  was 
appointed  praefectus  urbi  in  the  room  of  Flavius 
Sulpicianus;  she  received  the  title  of  Augusta  upon 
her  father's  accession,  and  was  deprived  of  it  at 
his  death.  Her  effigy  appears  upon  coins,  but 
these  are  of  great  raritv.  (Spartian.  Julian.  3,  8 ; 
EckheL  vol  rii.  p.  161.)  [W.  R.J 


CLA'RIUS  (KAd/jior),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
derived  from  hi*  celebrated  temple  at  Clams  in 
Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  founded  by  Man  to, 
the  daughter  of  Teiresias,  who,  after  the  conquest 
of  her  native  city  of  Thebes,  was  made  over  to  the 
Delphic  god,  and  was  then  sent  into  the  country, 
where  subsequently  Colophon  was  built  by  the 
Ionian*.  (Pans.  vii.  3.  §  1,  ix.  S3.  §  1 ;  Tacit. 
Ann.  ii.  54 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  642 ;  Virg.  Aen.  iii. 
360  ;  comp.  M  tiller,  Dor.  ii.  2.  §  7.)  Clarius  also 
occur*  a*  a  surname  of  Zeus,  describing  him  as  the 
god  who  distributes  things  by  lot  (itKapos  or  aAif- 
pos,  AeschyL  Sttppl.  860).  A  hill  near  Tegea  was 
sacred  to  Zeus  under  this  name,  (Paus.  viii.  53. 
§  4.)  [L.  8.] 

CLARUS,  a  cognomen  of  a  noble  Roman  fa- 
mily in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  aera. 

1.  C.  Sbpticiua  Clarur,  a  brother  of  No.  2, 
and  an  uncle  of  No.  3,  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  who  dedicated  to  him  hi* 
Epistles,  and  speaks  of  him  as  one  "quo  nihil 
verius,  nihil  simplicius,  nihil  candidius,  nihil  fide- 
lius  novit."  (Ep.  ii.  9.)  Several  of  Pliny's  Kpis- 
tles are  addressed  to  him  (i.  1,  15,  vii.  28, viii.  I). 
Clarus  was  appointed  Praefectus  Praetorio  by  Ha- 
drian, but  removed  from  this  office  soon  afterward*, 
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taring,  like  most  of  Hadrian's  other  friends,  in- 
curred hii  suspicion.  (Spurtian.  J/adr.  9,  1 1,  15.) 

2.  M.  Erucius  Clarus,  brother  of  the  prece- 
ding, is  spoken  of  by  Pliny  {Ep.  9),  w  a  man 
of  honour,  integrity,  and  learning,  and  well  skilled 
in  pleading  causes.  He  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  Erucius  Claras  who  took  and  burnt  Seleuceia, 
in  conjunction  with  Julius  Alexander,  in  a.  d.  115 
(Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  30),  and  also  the  same  as  the 
M.  Erucius  CUrus,  who  was  consul  su Rectus  with 
Ti.  Julius  Alexander,  in  ad.  117,  the  year  of 
Trajan's  death. 

3.  Sbx.  Erucius  Clarus,  son  of  No.  2,  was 
also  a  friend  of  Pliny,  who  obtained  for  him  from 
Trajan  the  Udus  daviu,  which  admitted  him  to  the 
senate,  subsequently  secured  the  quaestorship  for 
him,  and  writes  a  letter  to  his  friend  Apollinaris, 
requesting  his  assistance  in  canvassing  for  Erucius 
who  was  then  aspiring  to  the  tribunate.  (Plin.  Ep. 
ii.  9.)  A.  Gellius  speaks  of  him  as  a  contempo- 
rary, and  says  that  he  was  most  devoted  to  the 
study  of  ancient  literature  ;  we  also  learn  from  the 
same  author  that  he  was  praefect  of  the  city,  and 
had  been  twice  consul.  (OelL  vi  6,  xiii.  17  )  The 
date  of  his  first  consulship  is  not  known,  but  we 
learn  from  Spartianus  (Sever.  1),  and  an  ancient 
Inscription,  that  he  was  consul  a  second  time  in 
A.  D.  146,  with  Cn.  Claudius  Severus.  One  of 
Pliny's  Epistles  (i.  15),  is  addressed  to  him. 

4.  C.  Erucius  Clarus,  consul  in  a.  d.  170, 
with  M.  Cornelius  Ccthegus  (East),  was  probably 
the  son  of  No.  3,  and  the  same  as  the  Praefectus 
Vigilum  mentioned  in  the  Digest.  (1.  tit.  15.  s.  5. 

5.  C.  (Julius)  Erucius  Clarus,  probably  the 
son  of  No.  4.  was  consul  in  a.  d.  193,  with  Q. 
Sosius  Falco.  The  emperor  Commodus  had  deter- 
mined to  murder  both  consuls  as  they  entered 
upon  their  office  on  the  1st  of  January,  but  he  was 
himself  assassinated  on  the  preceding  day.  ( Dion 
Cass,  lxvii.  22  ;  Capitol.  I'ertin.  15.)  After  the 
death  of  Niger,  who  had  been  one  of  the  claimants 
to  the  vacant  throne,  Severus  wished  Claras  to 
turn  informer,  and  accuse  persons  falsely  of  having 
assisted  Niger,  partly  with  the  view  of  destroying 
the  character  of  Clarus,  and  partly  that  the  well- 
known  integrity  of  Clarus  might  give  an  apj*?ar- 
ance  of  justice  to  the  unjust  judgments  that 
might  be  pronounced.  But  as  Clarus  refused  to 
discharge  this  disgraceful  office,  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Severus.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxiv.  9 ;  Spartian. 
Sever.  13.) 

CLA'SSICUS,  JULIUS,  a  Trevir,  was  prefect 
of  an  ula  of  the  Treviri  in  the  Roman  army  on  the 
Rhine,  under  Vitellius,  a.  d.  69  (Tac  Hut.  ii.  14), 
and  afterwards  joined  Civilis  at  the  head  of  some 
•f  the  Treviri  in  his  rebellion  against  the  Romans, 
A.  D.  70.  During  the  first  port  of  the  war  with 
Civilis,  the  Treviri,  like  the  rest  of  GauL,  remained 
firm  to  the  Romans.  They  even  fortified  their 
borders,  and  opposed  the  Germans  in  great  battles. 
(Tac  Hid.  iv.  37.)  But  when  the  news  of  Vitel- 
lius's  death  reached  Gaul  (a.  d.  70),  there  arose  a 
rumour  that  the  chiefs  of  Gaul  had  secretly  token 
an  oath  to  avail  themselves  of  the  civil  discords  of 
Rome  for  the  recovery  of  their  independence. 
There  was,  however,  no  open  sign  of  rebellion  till 
after  the  death  of  HoRDKUNiUh  Flaccus,  when 
messengers  began  to  piss  between  Civilis  and 
Classicus,-  who  was  still  commanding  an  a/a  of 
Trovirans  in  the  army  of  Vocula.    He  was  des- 


cended from  a  family  of  royal  blood  and  of  renown 
both  in  peace  and  war.  and  through  his  ancestors 
he  accounted  himself  rather  an  enemy  than  an  ally 
of  the  Roman  people.  His  conspiracy  was  shared 
by  Julius  Tutor,  a  Treviran,  and  Julius  Sabi- 
nus,  a  Lingon.  They  met,  with  some  Treviran* 
and  a  few  Ubii  and  Tungri,  in  a  house  at  Colonia 
Agrippinensis;  and,  having  resolved  to  occupy  the 
passes  of  the  Alps,  to  seduce  the  Roman  legions, 
and  to  kill  the  legates,  they  sent  emissaries  to 
rouse  the  Gauls.  Vocula  was  warned  of  the  plot, 
but  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  crush  it.  He 
even  suffered  himself  to  be  enticed  by  the  conspi- 
rators to  leave  his  camp  at  Colonia  and  to  marcn 
against  Civilis,  who  was  besieging  Vetera  Castra. 
The  army  was  not  far  from  this  place,  when  Clas- 
sicus  and  Tutor,  having  communicated  privately 
with  the  Germans,  drew  off  their  forces  and  formed 
a  separate  camp.  Vocula,  after  attempting  in  vain 
to  gain  them  back,  retired  to  Novesium.  They 
followed  at  a  little  distance,  and  at  length 
persuaded  the  disaffected  soldiers  of  Vocula  to 
mutiny  against  bim  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  mu- 
tiny Classicus  sent  into  the  camp  a  deserter  named 
Aemilius  Longus,  who  murdered  Vocula.  Classi- 
cus then  entered  the  camp,  bearing  the  insignia  of 
a  Roman  emperor,  and  compelled  the  soldiers  to 
take  the  oath  to  the  empire  of  Gaul  {pro  imperio 
Galliamm).  The  command  was  now  divided  be- 
tween Classicus  and  Tutor;  and  Classicus  sent 
the  worst  disposed  of  the  captured  Roman  soldiers 
to  induce  the  legions  who  were  besieged  in  Vetera 
Castra  to  surrender  and  to  take  the  same  oath. 
The  further  progress  of  the  war  is  related  under 
Civilis.  The  last  mention  of  Classicus  is  when 
he  crossed  the  Rhine  with  Civilis  after  his  defeat 
by  Cereal  is,  and  aided  him  in  his  last  effort  in  the 
island  of  the  Batavi  (Tac  Hid.  iv.  54—79,  v. 
19-22.)  [P.  S.J 

CLAU'DIA.  1.  Five  of  this  name  were  daugh- 
ters of  A  pp.  Claudius  Caecus,  censor  b.  c.  312. 
[Claudius,  Stemraa,  No.  10.)  It  is  related  of  one 
of  them,  that,  being  thronged  by  the  people  as  she 
was  returning  home  from  the  games,  she  expressed 
a  wish  that  her  brother  Publius  had  been  alive, 
that  he  might  again  lose  a  fleet,  and  lessen  the 
number  of  the  populace.  For  this  she  was  fined  by 
the  plebeian  aediles,  a  c  246.  (  Liv.  xix. ;  Valer* 
Max.  viiL,  I.  §  4  ;  Sueton.  7**4.  2 ;  GelL  x.  6.) 

2  Claudia  Quint  a  IClaudiur,  Stemroa,  No. 
18],  probably  the  sister  of  App.  Claudius  Pulcher 
[Claudius,  No.  17],  and  grand-daughter  of  App. 
Claudius  Caecus.  Her  fame  is  connected  with  the 
story  of  the  transportation  of  the  image  of  Cybele 
from  Pessinus  to  Rome.  The  vessel  conveying  the 
image  had  stuck  fast  in  a  shallow  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber.  The  soothsayers  announced  that  only 
a  chaste  woman  could  move  it.  Claudia,  who  bad 
been  accused  of  incontinency,  stepped  forward  from 
among  the  matrons  who  bad  accompanied  Scipio  to 
Ostia  to  receive  the  image,  and  alter  calling 
the  goddess  to  vindicate  her  innocence,  took  hold 
of  the  rope,  and  the  vessel  forthwith  followed  her. 
A  statue  was  erected  to  her  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple  of  the  goddess.  (Liv.  xxix.  14  ;  Ov.Forfi, 
iv.  305,  &c. ;  Cic  de  Hartup.  Harp.  1 3 ;  Val.  Max. 
i.  8.  $  11;  Plia.  H.  A*.  viL  35.) 

3.  Claudia  [Claudius  Stcrama,  No.  19], 
daughter  of  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher  [No.  17 J. 
She  was  married  to  Pacuvius  Colaviiu  of  Capua. 
(Liv.  xxiii.  2.) 
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4.  Cl.  \  t'MA  [Stemma,  No.  30],  daughter  of 
App.  Claudius  Pulcher  [No.  25],  was  one  of  the 
vestal  virgins.  (Cic  pro  Oadui,  1 4 ;  Val.  Max. 
».  4.  §  6.) 

5.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  31  ],  sister  of  No.  4, 
waa  married  toTih.  Gracchus.  (Plut  7U.GracdH.) 

6.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  37],  daughter  of 
C.  Claudius  Pulcher  [No.  29],  married  Q.  Marcius 
Philippus.  (Cic.  pro  £hm.  32.) 

7.  Ci.odia  [Stemma,  No.  41],  eldest  sister  of 
P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  the  enemy  of  Cicero  ( Cic.  ad 
Fam.  i.  9),  married  Q.  Marcius  Rex.  (Plut.  Cic. 
29;  Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  17.)  She  is  said  to  hare 
been  debauched  by  her  brother  Publius.  (Plut. 
Cic.  29 ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  i.  9.)  For  a  discussion 
respecting  the  number  of  sisters  Clodius  had,  bee 
Drumanu,  vol.  ii.  p.  374,  &c 

8.  Ci.odia  [Stemma,  No.  42],  the  second  of  the 
three  sisters  of  P.  Clodius,  and  older  than  her  bro- 
ther. ( Cic  pro  Cael.  1 5. )  She  was  married  to  Q.  Me- 
tellus  Celer,  but  became  infamous  for  her  debauch- 
eries (Cic.  I.e.  14),  which  so  destroyed  all  domestic 
peace,  that,  as  Cicero  says  {ad  Att.  ii.  1 ),  she  was 
at  open  war  with  her  husband,  and,  on  his  sadden 
death,  she  was  suspected  of  having  poisoned  him. 
During  her  husband's  lifetime  she  had  wished  to 
form  a  connexion  with  Cicero,  and,  being  slighted 
by  him,  revenged  herself  by  exciting  her  brother 
Publius  against  him,  and  during  his  exile  annoyed 
his  family.  (Fro  Cael.  20,  ad  Att.  ii.  12  ;  Plut  Cic 
29.)  Among  her  paramours  was  M.  Caelius,  who 
after  a  time  left  her.  To  revenge  herself,  she  insti- 
gated Atratinus  to  charge  him  with  having  borrowed 
money  of  her  to  hire  assassins  to  murder  Dio,  the 
head  of  the  embassy  sent  by  Ptolemaeus  Auletes, 
and  with  having  attempted  to  poison  Clodia  herself. 
Crassus  and  Cicero  spoke  in  defence  of  Caelius, 
who  was  acquitted.  Cicero  in  his  speech  repre- 
sents Clodia  as  a  woman  of  most  abandoned  cha- 
racter, and  charges  her  with  having  carried  on  an 
incestuous  intrigue  with  her  brother  Publius.  (Fro 
Cart.  14 — 20,  32.)  The  nickname  Quadranturia 
was  often  applied  to  her.  (Fro  Cael.  26  ;  Quiutil. 
riii.  6.  §  53.)  Cicero  in  his  letters  frequently  calls 
her  Botfiris.  (Ad  Att.  ii.  9,  12,  14.)  Either  this 
Clodia,  or  her  youngest  sister,  was  alive  in  a  c.  44. 
(Ad  Att.  xiv.  8.) 

9.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  43],  the  youngest 
sister  of  P.  Clodius,  was  married  to  L.  Licinius 
Lucullus,  before  his  election  to  the  consulship  in 
B.  c  74.  (Plut.  LueulL  21,  34,  38;  Varr.  H.  H. 
iii.  16.  §  1.)  After  his  return  from  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  Lucullus  separated  from  her,  on  account 
of  her  infidelity,  and  in  ac  61  brought  her  to  trial 
for  an  incestuous  amour  with  her  brother  P.  Clo- 
dius. (Plut.  LucuU.  34,  38 ;  Cic.  pro  Mil.  27,  ad 
Fam.  i.  9.) 

10.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  44],  daughter  of 
App.  Claudius  Pulcher  [No.  38],  was  married  to 
Cn.  Pompcius,  the  elder  son  of  the  triumvir.  (Cic 
ad  Fam.  ii.  13,  iii.  4,  11  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  60.) 

11.  Claudia  [Stemma,  Nc  45),  sister  of  the 
preceding,  was  married  to  M.  Brutus,  who  sepa- 
rated from  her  in  B.  c.  45.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  iii.  4, 
ad  AU.  xiii.  9,  10,  lirui.  77,  S4.) 

12.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  49],  daughter  of  P. 
Clodius  was  betrothed  in  B.  c.  43  to  Octavianus 
(Augustus),  who,  however,  never  regarded  her  as 
his  wife,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Perusinian 
war  sent  her  back  to  her  mother  Fulvia.  (Suet. 
Auy.  62;  Dion  Caw.  xlviii.  5.) 


13-  Claudia  Pulchra,  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  In  a.  d.  26,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
accusation  of  Agrippina,  she  was  brought  to  tiial 
by  Doiuitius  A  per,  and  convicted  of  adultery,  poi- 
soning, and  conspiracy  against  the  emperor.  (Tac. 
Ann.  iv.  52;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  19.)  She  it  the  last 
member  of  this  family  whose  name  occur*  in  his- 
tory. 

14.  Claudia,  called  by  Suetonius  (Catia.  12) 
Ji'MA  Ci.audili.a,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Junius 
Silanus,  and  was  married  to  Caligula,  according  to 
Dion  Cassius  (lviii.  25)  in  a.  d.  35.  (Tac  Amu.  vi 
20,  45.) 

15.  Claudia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Clan- 
dius  I.  by  bis  wife  Plautia  Urgulanilla.  (Suet. 
Claud.  27.) 

16.  Claudia,  nn  illegitimate  daughter  of  Plaa- 
tia  Urgulanilla,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Claud im  !. 
and  his  freedman  Boter  (Suet.  Claud.  27),  was  ex- 
posed by  the  command  of  Claudius. 

17.  Claudia  Augusta,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Nero  by  his  wife  Poppaea  Sabina.  She 
died  young.  (Suet  Ner.  35.)  fC.P.  M.] 

CLAU'DIA,  daughter  of  Crispus  the  brother 
of  Claudius  Gothicus,  wife  of  Eutropiu.%  mother 
of  Constantino,  and  grandmother  of  Constantine 
the  Great    (Trebell.  Poll.  Claud.  13.)    [W.  K.] 

CLAUDIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian. 
The  patrician  Claudii  were  of  Sabine  origin,  and 
came  to  Rome  in  B.  c  504,  when  they  were  receiv- 
ed among  the  patricians.  [Claudius,  Na  1.]  The 
patrician  Claudii  bear  various  surnames,  as  Care**, 
Cuud*x%  Cent  ha,  Orwatu,  Fulcker,  BeatfJenrnk,  and 
Saliinu*,  the  two  latter  of  which,  though  applicable 
to  all  of  the  gens,  were  seldom  used,  when  there 
was  also  a  more  definite  cognomen.  Bat  as  these 
surnames  did  not  mark  distinct  families,  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  patrician  Claudii  is  given  under 
Claudius,  with  the  exception  of  those  with  the 
cognomen  Nbro,  since  they  are  better  known 
under  the  latter  name. 

The  surnames  of  the  plebeian  Claudii  are 
AsxLLua,  Canina,  Cbntumalur,  Cktbro,  Fla- 
mkn,  and  Marcbllus,  of  which  the  last  is  by  far 
the  most  celebrated. 

The  patrician  Claudii  were  noted  for  their  prida 
and  arrogance,  and  intense  hatred  of  the  com- 
monalty. *  That  house  during  the  course  of  cen- 
turies produced  several  very  eminent,  few  great 
men;  hardly  a  single  noble-minded  otic  In  all 
ages  it  distinguished  itself  alike  by  a  spirit  ot 
haughty  detiauce,  by  disdain  for  the  laws,  and 
iron  hardness  of  heart"  (Niebuhr,  vol.  L  p.  599.) 
The  praenomen  Lucius  was  avoided  after  two  of 
that  name  had  dishonoured  it  the  one  by  robbery, 
the  other  by  murder.  (Sue ton.  Tib.  1.)  The 
honours  and  public  offices  borne  by  members  of 
this  gens  are  enumerated  by  Suetonius.  - (/.  c) 
During  the  republic  no  patrician  Claudius  adopted 
one  of  another  gens :  the  emperor  Claudius  wm 
the  first  who  broke  through  this  custom  by  adopt- 
ing L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  afterwards  the 
emperor  N«ro.  (Suet  Claud.  39  ;  Tac  Ann.  mi. 
25.)  [C.  P.  M.) 

CLAUDIA'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS,  the  last  of 
the  Latin  classic  poets,  flourished  under  Theodo&in*. 
and  his  sons  A  read  i  us  and  Honorius.  Our  know- 
ledge of  his  personal  history  is  very  limited.  That 
he  was  a  native  of  Alexandria  seems  to  be  satis- 
factorily established  from  the  direct  testimony  of 
Suidas,  corruboratcd  by  an  allusion  in  Siduuiu* 
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ApoUinaris  (EpitL  ix.  13),  and  certain  expressions 
in  his  own  works  (e.  g.  Epist.  v.  3,  u  39,  56).  It 
has  been  maintained  by  some  that  he  was  a  Gaul, 
and  by  others  that  he  was  a  Spaniard ;  bat  neither 
of  these  positions  is  supported  by  even  a  shadow 
of  evidence,  while  the  opinion  advanced  by  Pe- 
trarch and  Politian,  that  he  was  of  Florentine  ex- 
traction, arose  from  their  confounding  the  Floren- 
tintu  addressed  in  the  introduction  to  the  second 
book  of  the  Raptut  Promrpinae,  and  who  was 
piurjrctu*  urbi  in  a.  d.  396,  with  the  name  of 
their  native  city.  We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
parentage,  education,  and  early  career  of  Claudian, 
and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  quitted 
his  country.  We  find  him  at  Rome  in  395,  when 
he  composed  his  panegyric  on  the  consulate  of  Pro- 
binus  and  Olybrius.  He  appears  to  have  culti- 
vated poetry  previously,  but  this  was  his  first 
•May  in  Latin  verse,  and  the  success  by  which  it 
was  attended  induced  him  to  abandon  the  Grecian 
for  the  Roman  muse.  (EpitL  iv.  13.)  During 
the  fire  years  which  immediately  followed  the 
death  of  Theodosius,  he  was  absent  from  Rome, 
attached,  it  would  appear,  to  the  retinue  of  Stilicho 
(tie  Corns,  Stilick.  praef.  23),  under  whose  special 
protection  he  seems  to  have  been  received  almost 
immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  poem 
noticed  above.  We  say  a/7er,  because  he  makes 
no  mention  of  the  came  of  the  all-powerful  Vandal 
in  that  composition,  where  it  might  have  been 
most  naturally  and  appropriately  introduced  in 
conjunction  with  the  exploits  of  Theodosius,  while 
on  all  subsequent  occasions  he  eagerly  avails  him- 
self of  every  pretext  for  sounding  the  praises  of  his 
patron,  and  expressing  hit  own  fervent  devotion. 
Nor  was  he  less  indebted  to  the  good  offices  of 
Serena  than  to  the  influence  of  her  n  us  band.  He 
owed,  it  is  true,  his  court  favour  and  preferment  to 
the  latter,  but  by  the  interposition  of  the  former 
he  gained  his  African  bride,  whose  parents,  al- 
though they  might  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
suit  of  a  poor  poet,  were  unable  to  resist  the  solici- 
tations of  the  niece  of  Theodosius,  the  wife  of  the 
general  who  ruled  the  ruler  of  the  empire.  The 
following  inscription,  discovered  at  Rome  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  informs  us  that  a  statue  of 
Claudian  was  erected  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan  by 
Arcadius  atid  Honorius  at  the  request  of  the 
senate,  and  that  he  enjoyed  the  titles  of  Noturiu* 
and  7Vt6iijr««,  but  the  nature  of  the  office,  whether 
civil  or  military,  denoted  by  the  latter  appellation 
we  are  unable  to  determine  : — 

Cl.  Claudiani  V.  C.  Cl.  Claudiano  V.  C. 

TRIBUNO  XT  NOT  A  RIO  INTER  CKTBKA8  VIUKNTB8 
ARTK9  PRAKGLORlOSthSIMO  POKTARl'M  MCBT  AO 
M  K.MOKIAM  8RMP1TKRN.AM  CARMINA  AB  BOD  KM 
SCRIPT  A  BUPPICIANT  ADTAMBN  TKST1MONI1  GRA- 
TIA OB  JUDICJI  SL'I   FID  KM  D  D.  N  N.  ARCADIU8 

XT  Honorius  pilicissimi  ac  doctikmmi  impb- 

RA TURKS  SKNATU  PBTRNTB  STATUAM  IN  PORO 
DIVI  TraJANI  KRIOl  COI.LOCARIQUB  JUSSKRUNT. 

The  close  of  Claudian 'b  career  is  enveloped  in 
the  same  obscurity  as  its  commencement.  The 
last  historical  allusion  in  his  writings  is  to  the  6th 
consulship  of  Honorius,  which  belongs  to  the  year 
404.  That  he  may  have  been  involved  in  the 
misfortunes  of  Stilicho,  who  was  put  to  death  in 
408,  and  may  have  retired  to  end  his  days  in  his 
native  country,  h  a  probable  conjecture,  but  no- 
thing more.  The  idea  that  he  at  this  time  became 
exposed  to  the  enmity  of  the  powerful  and  vindic- 


tive Hadrian,  whom  be  had  provoked  by  the 
insolence  of  wit,  and  who  with  cruel  vigilajce  had 
watched  and  seised  the  opportunity  of  revenge, 
has  been  adopted  by  Gibbon  with  less  than  his 
usual  caution.  It  rests  upon  two  assumptions 
alike  incapable  of  proof  —  first,  that  by  Pkariua, 
whose  indefatigable  rapacity  is  contrasted  in  an  epi- 
gram (xxx.)  with  the  lethargic  indolence  of  Mal- 
lius,  the  poet  meant  to  indicate  the  praetorian 
prefect,  who  was  a  native  of  Egypt ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  palinode  which  forms  the  subject  of  one 
of  his  epistles  refers  to  that  effusion,  and  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  person. 

The  religion  of  Claudian,  as  well  as  that  of 
Appuleius,  Ausonius,  and  many  of  the  later  Latin 
writers,  has  been  a  theme  of  frequent  controversy. 
There  is,  however,  little  cause  for  doubt  It  is 
impotsible  to  resist  the  explicit  testimony  of  St. 
Augustin  (de  Civ.  Dei,  v.  26),  who  declares  that 
he  was  "  a  Christi  nomine  alienus,"  and  of  Orosras, 
who  designates  him  as  "  Poeta  quidem  eximios 
sed  pagan  us  pervicacissimus."  The  argument  for 
his  Christianity  derived  from  an  ambiguous  expres- 
sion, interpreted  as  an  admission  of  the  unity  of 
God  (ill.  Con*.  Honor.  96),  is  manifestly  frivolous, 
and  the  Greek  and  Latin  hymns  appended  to  most 
editions  of  his  works  are  confessedly  spurious. 
That  his  conscience  may  have  had  all  the  pliancy 
of  iuditference  on  religious  topics  is  probable 
enough,  but  we  have  certainly  nothing  to  adduce 
against  the  positive  assertions  of  his  Christian  con- 
temporaries. 

The  works  of  Claudian  now  extant  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  1.  Three  panegyrics  on  the  third,  fourth, 
and  sixth  consulships  of  Honorius  respectively. 

2.  A  poem  on  the  nuptials  of  Honorius  and  Maria. 

3.  Four  short  Fescennine  lays  on  the  same  subject. 

4.  A  panegyric  on  the  consulship  of  Probinus  and 
Olybnus,  with  which  is  interwoven  a  description 
of  the  exploits  of  the  emperor  Theodosius.  6.  The 
praises  of  Stilicho,  in  two  books,  and  a  panegyric 
on  his  consulship,  in  one  book.  6.  The  praises  of 
Serena,  the  wife  of  Stilicho :  this  piece  U  mutilated 
or  was  left  unfinished.  7.  A  panegyric  on  the 
consulship  of  Flavius  Mallius  Theodoras.  8.  The 
Epithalamium  of  Palladius  and  Celerina.  9.  An 
invective  against  Rurtnus,  in  two  books.  10.  An 
invective  against  Eutropius,  in  two  books  11.  De 
Bello  (iildonico,  the  first  book  of  an  historical  poem 
on  the  war  in  Africa  against  Gildo.  12.  De  Bello 
G'etico,  an  historical  poem  on  the  successful  cam- 
paign of  Stilicho  against  A  lark  and  the  Goths, 
concluding  with  the  battle  of  Pollentia.  1 3.  /tap- 
tus  I'roterjttnaey  three  books  of  an  unfinished  epic 
on  the  rape  of  Proserpine.  14.  Ciu/antomacJtia,  a 
fragment  extending  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
lines  only.  15.  Ten  lines  of  a  Greek  poem  on  the 
same  subject,  perhaps  a  translation  by  some  other 
hand  from  the  fanner.  16.  Five  short  epistles; 
the  first  of  these  is  a  sort  of  prayer,  imploring  for- 
giveness for  some  petulant  attack.  It  is  usually 
inscribed  "Dcprecatio  ad  Hadrianum  Praefectuin 
Praetorio,"  but  from  the  variations  in  the  manu- 
scripts this  title  appears  to  be  merely  the  gues*  of 
some  transcriber.  The  remaining  four,  which  are 
very  brief,  are  addressed — to  Serena,  to  Olybrius, 
to  Probinus,  to  Gennadius.  17.  EidylLa,  a  col- 
lection of  seven  poems  chiefly  on  subjects  connected 
with  natural  history,  as  may  be  seen  by  their  titles, 
Pkoeftir,  //tfstrir,  Torpcdo%  A'ito,  A/«</*«,  Apouue, 
De  1  *iw  FrUrUms.    1 8.  A  collection  of  short  occa- 
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sional  piece*,  in  Greek  aa  well  a*  tatin,  compre- 
hended under  the  general  title  of  Eytyrammata,  The 
Christian  hymns  to  be  found  among  theae  in  most 
editions  are,  aa  we  hare  observed  above,  certainly 
spurious.  19.  Laatly,  we  hare  a  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  lines  entitled  "Laudet  HerculU-"  but 
with  the  exception  of  some  alight  resemblance  in 
atyle,  we  have  no  ground  for  attributing  them  to 
Claudian. 

The  measure  employed  in  the  greater  number  of 
these  compositions  is  the  heroic  hexameter.  The 
short  prologues  prefixed  to  many  of  the  longer 
poems  are  in  elegiacs,  and  so  also  are  the  last  four 
epistles,  the  last  two  idylls,  and  most  of  the  epi- 
grams. The  first  of  the  Feacennines  is  a  system 
of  Alcaic  hendecasyllabics  ;  the  second  is  in  a 
stanza  of  five  lines,  of  which  the  first  three  are 
iambic  dimeters  catalectic,  the  fourth  is  a  pure 
choriambic  dimeter,  and  the  fifth  a  trochaic  dimeter 
brachycatalectic ;  the  third  is  a  system  of  anapaestic 
dimeters  acatalectic ;  and  the  fourth  ia  a  system  of 
choriambic  trimeters  acatalectic 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  first  thir- 
teen articles  in  the  above  catalogue,  constituting  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  works  of  Clau- 
dian, although  some  of  them  differ  from  the  rest 
and  from  each  other  in  form,  belong  essentially  to 
one  class  of  poems,  being  such  as  would  be  exacted 
from  a  laureate  aa  the  price  of  the  patronage  he 
enjoyed.  The  object  in  view  ia  the  same  in  all — 
all  breathe  the  same  spirit,  all  are  declamations  in 
verse  devoted  either  professedly  or  virtually  to  the 
glorification  of  the  emperor,  his  connexions  and 
favourites,  and  to  the  degradation  of  their  foes. 
We  must  also  bear  in  mind,  while  we  discuss  the 
merits  and  defects  of  our  author,  and  compare  him 
with  those  who  went  before,  that  although  Virgil 
and  Horace  were  flatterers  as  well  as  he,  yet  their 
strains  were  addressed  to  very  different  ears. 
When  they,  after  entering  upon  some  theme  appa- 
rently far  removed  from  any  courtly  train  of 
thought,  by  some  seemingly  natural  although  un- 
expected transition  seemed  as  it  were  compelled  to 
trace  a  resemblance  between  their  royal  benefactor 
and  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  olden  time,  they 
well  knew  that  their  skill  would  be  appreciated  by 
their  cultivated  hearers,  and  that  the  value  of  the 
compliment  would  be  enhanced  by  the  dexterous 
delicacy  with  which  it  was  administered.  But 
such  refinements  were  by  no  means  suited  to  the 
u  purple-bora M  despots  of  the  fifth  century  and 
their  half- barbarous  retainers.  Their  appetite  for 
praise  was  craving  and  coarse.  If  the  adulation 
was  presented  in  sufficient  quantity,  they  cared 
little  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  seasoned,  or 
the  form  under  which  it  was  served  up.  Hence 
there  is  no  attempt  at  concealment ;  no  veil  is 
thought  requisite  to  shroud  the  real  nature  and 
object  of  these  panegyrics.  All  is  broad,  direct, 
and  palpable.  The  subject  is  in  each  case  boldly 
and  fully  proposed  at  the  commencement,  and  fol- 
lowed out  steadily  to  the  end.  The  determination 
to  praise  everything  and  the  fear  lest  something 
should  be  left  un  praised,  naturally  lead  to  a  syste- 
matic and  formal  division  of  the  subject;  and  hence 
the  career  of  each  individual  is  commonly  traced 
upwards  from  the  cradle,  and  in  the  case  of  Stilicho 
separate  sections  are  allotted  to  Ins  warlike,  his 
peaceful,  and  his  magisterial  virtues, — the  poet 
warning  his  readers  of  the  transition  from  one  sub- 
division to  another  with  the  same  care  as  when  an 
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accurate  lecturer  discriminates  the  several  heads  of 
his  discourse.  It  can  scarcely  be  argued,  however, 
that  the  absence  of  all  reserve  rendered  the  task 
more  easy.  The  ingenuity  of  the  author  is  severely 
taxed  by  other  considerations,  with  this  di  sad  van- 
tage, that  just  in  proportion  as  we  might  feel  dis- 
posed to  admire  his  skill  in  hiding  tbe  ugliness  of 
his  idol  within  the  folds  of  the  rich  garment  with 
which  it  ia  invested,  so  are  we  constrained  to  loathe 
his  servile  hypocrisy  and  laugh  at  his  unblushing 
falsehood.  It  was  indeed  hard  to  be  called  upon 
to  vaunt  the  glories  of  an  empire  which  was  crum- 
bling away  day  by  day  from  the  grasp  of  its  feeble 
rulers ;  it  was  harder  still  to  be  forced  to  prove  a 
child  of  nine  years  old,  at  which  age  Honorius  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Augustus,  to  be  a  model  of  wis- 
dom and  kingly  virtue,  and  to  blaaon  the  military 
exploits  of  a  boy  of  twelve  who  had  never  seen  an 
enemy  except  in  chains ;  and  hardest  of  all  to  be 
constrained  to  encircle  with  a  halo  of  divine  per- 
fections a  selfish  Vandal  like  Stilicho.  To  talk  of 
the  historical  value  of  such  works  as  the  Bel/urn 
(iUdonicum  and  the  B*U*m  Geticum  ia  sheer  folly. 
Wherever  we  have  access  to  other  sources  of  in- 
formation, we  discover  at  once  that  many  facts 
have  been  altogether  suppressed,  and  many  others 
distorted  and  falsely  coloured  ;  and  hence  it  is  im 
possible  to  feel  any  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of 
the  narrator  in  regard  to  those  incidents  not  else- 
where recorded. 

The  simple  fact  that  pieces  composed  under  such 
circumstances,  to  serve  such  temporary  and  un- 
worthy purposes,  have  been  read,  studied,  admired, 
and  even  held  up  as  models,  ever  since  the  revival 
of  letters,  is  in  itself  no  mean  tribute  to  the  powers 
of  their  author.  Nor  can  we  hesitate  to  pronounce 
him  a  highly-gifted  man.  Deeply  versed  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptian  schools,  possessing  a  most 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  history  of  man  and  of 
the  physical  world,  of  the  legends  of  mythology, 
and  of  the  moral  and  theological  speculations  of 
the  different  philosophical  sects,  he  had  the  power 
to  light  up  this  mass  of  learning  by  the  fire  of  a 
brilliant  imagination,  and  to  concentrate  it  upon 
the  objects  of  his  adulation  as  it  streamed  forth  in 
a  flashing  flood  of  rhetoric.  The  whole  host  of 
heaven  and  every  nation  and  region  of  the  earth 
are  called  upon  to  aid  in  extolling  his  patron,  tbe 
prince,  and  their  satellites;  on  the  other  hand,  au 
infernal  Pantheon  of  demons  and  furies  with  all 
the  horrors  of  Styx  and  Tartarus,  are  evoked  as 
the  allies  and  tormentors  of  a  Rufinus,  and  all 
nature  is  ransacked  for  foul  and  loathsome  images 
to  body  forth  the  mental  and  corporeal  deformity 
of  the  eunuch  consul.  His  diction  is  highly  bril- 
liant, although  sometimes  shining  with  the  glitter 
of  tinsel  ornaments ;  his  similes  and  illustrations 
are  elaborated  with  great  skill,  but  the  marks  of 
toil  are  frequently  too  visible.  His  versification  is 
highly  sonorous,  but  is  deficient  in  variety ;  the 
constant  recurrence  of  the  same  cadences,  although 
in  themselves  melodious,  palls  upon  the  ear.  Ilia 
command  of  the  language  is  perfect ;  and  although 
the  minute  critic  may  fancy  that  he  detect*  some 
traces  of  the  foreign  extraction  of  the  bard,  yet  in 
point  of  style  neither  Lucan  nor  Statius  need  be 
ashamed  to  own  him  as  their  equal.  His  powers 
appear  to  greatest  advantage  in  description.  His 
pictures  often  approach  perfection,  combining  the 
softness  and  rich  glow  of  the  Italian  with  the 
force  and  reality  of  the  Dutch  schooL 
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We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  the  Rape  of 
Priv-rpine,  from  which  we  might  expect  to  fonn 
the  most  favourable  estimate  of  ha  genius,  for  here 
at  least  it  had  fair  and  free  scope,  untrammeled  by 
the  fetters  which  cramped  its  energies  in  panegyric. 
But,  although  these  causes  of  embarrassment  are 
removed,  we  do  not  find  the  result  anticipated. 
If  we  become  familiar  with  his  other  works  in  the 
first  instance,  we  rise  with  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment from  the  perusal  of  this.  We  find,  it  is  true, 
the  same  animated  descriptions  and  harmonious 
numbers ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  taste  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  details,  of  sustained  interest  in 
the  action,  and  of  combination  in  the  different 
niemtiers,  which  gives  a  fragmentary  character  to 
the  whole,  and  causes  it  to  be  read  with  much 
greater  pleasure  in  extracts  than  continuously. 
The  subject,  although  grand  in  itself,  is  injudi- 
ciously handled  ;  for,  all  the  characters  being  gods, 
it  is  impossible  to  invest  their  proceedings  with 
the  interest  which  attaches  to  struggling  nnd  suf- 
fering humanity.  The  impression  produced  by  the 
commencement  is  singularly  unfortunate.  The 
rage  of  the  King  of  Shades  that  he  alone  of  gods 
is  a  stranger  to  matrimonial  bliss,  his  determina- 
tion to  war  against  heaven  that  he  may  avenge  his 
wrongs,  the  mustering  and  marshalling  of  the 
Titans  and  all  the  monsters  of  the  abyss  for  battle 
against  Jupiter,  are  figured  forth  with  great  dignity 
and  pomp;  but  when  we  find  this  terrific  tem- 
pest at  once  quelled  by  the  very  simple  and  sensi- 
ble suggestion  of  old  Lachesis,  that  he  might  pro- 
bably obtain  a  wife,  if  he  chose  to  ask  for  one,  the 
whole  scene  is  converted  into  a  burlesque,  and  the 
absurdity  is  i(  possible  heightened  by  the  bluster- 
ing harangue  of  Pluto  to  the  herald.  Mercury. 
Throughout  this  poem,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other 
works  of  Claudian.  we  lament  the  absence  not  only 
of  true  sublimity  but  of  simple  nature  nnd  of  real 
feeling :  our  imagination  is  often  excited,  our  intel- 
lect is  often  gratified  ;  but  our  nobler  energies  are 
never  awakened  ;  no  cord  of  tenderness  is  struck, 
no  kindly  sympathy  is  enlisted;  our  hearts  are 
never  softened. 

Of  the  Idylls  we  need  hardly  say  anything  ; 
little  could  be  expected  from  the  subjects  :  they 
may  be  regarded  as  clever  essays  in  versification, 
and  nothing  more.  The  best  is  that  in  which  the 
hot  springs  of  Aponua  arc  described.  The  Feacen- 
nine  verses  display  considerable  lightness  and 
grace ;  the  epigrams,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
lew  which  are  neatly  and  pointedly  expressed,  are 
not  worth  residing. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Claudian  was  printed  at 
Vicenza  by  Jacobus  Dusenius,  fob,  1482,  under 
the  editorial  inspection  of  Bamabus  Celsanus,  and 
appears  to  be  a  faithful  representation  of  the  MS. 
from  which  it  was  taken.  Several  of  the  smaller 
poems  are  wanting.  The  second  edition  was 
printed  at  Parma  by  Angclus  Ugoletus,  4to.,  14.*>3, 
superintended  by  Thadaeus,  who  made  use  of 
several  MSS.  for  emending  the  text,  especially  one 
obtained  from  Holland.  Here  first  we  find  the 
epigrams,  the  Rpithalamium  of  Palladius  and  Se- 
rena, the  epistles  to  Serena  and  to  Hadrian,  the 
Aponus,  and  the  Gignntomachia.  The  edition 
printed  at  Vienna  by  Hicronymus  Victor  and  Jo- 
annes Singrenius,  4 to.,  1510,  with  a  text  newly 
revised  by  Joannes  Camera,  is  the  first  which  con- 
tains the  Laudc*  Herculis,  In  Sirenas,  La  us  ( 'hristi, 
and  MuaculaChristi.    The  first  truly  critical  edi- 


tion was  that  of  Theod.  Pulmannus,  printed  at 
Antwerp  by  Plan  tin  us,  IGmo.,  1571,  including  the 
notes  of  Delrio.  The  second  edition  of  Caspar 
Burt  hi  us,  Francf.  and  Hamburg.  1650  and  1654, 
4to.,  boasts  of  being  completed  with  the  aid  of 
seventeen  MSS,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  volu- 
minous commentary;  but  the  notes  are  heavy,  and 
the  typography  very  incorrect  The  edition  of 
Oesner,  Lips.  1759,  is  a  useful  one;  but  by  far 
the  best  which  has  yet  appeared  is  that  of  tue 
younger  Durmann,  Anist.  1760,  forming  one  of  the 
scries  of  the  Dutch  Variorum  Classics,  in  4 to.  An 
edition  was  commenced  by  G.  L.  KSni^,  and  one 
volume  published  in  1808  ((Jotting.),  but  the  work 
did  not  proceed  farther. 

The  u  Raptus  Proserpinae"  was  published  sepa- 
rately, under  the  title  **  Claud iani  de  Raptu  Pro- 
serpinae Tragoediae  duae,"  at  Utrecht,  by  Ketclacr 
and  Lcempt,  apparently  several  years  before  the 
Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  works  noticed 
above,  and  three  other  editions  of  the  same  poem 
belong  to  the  same  early  period,  although  neither 
the  names  of  the  printers'  nor  the  precise  dates  can 
be  ascertained. 

We  have  a  complete  metrical  translation  of  the 
whole  works  of  Claudian  by  A.  Hawkins,  2  vols. 
8vo.,  Lond.  1H17  ;  and  there  arc  also  several  Eng- 
lish translations  of  many  of  the  separate  pieces,  few 
of  which  are  of  any  merit.  [W.  R.] 

CLAUDIA'NUS  (KAowJwwot),  the  nuthor  of 
five  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck, 
Anal.  ii.  p.  447  ;  Jacobs,  iii.  p.  153),  is  commonly 
identified  with  the  celebrated  Latin  poet  of  tho 
Kime  name ;  but  this  seems  to  be  disproved  by  the 
titles  and  contents  of  two  additional  epigrams,  as- 
cribed to  him  in  the  Vatican  MS,  which  are  ad- 
dressed "to  the  Saviour," and  whicb  shew  that  their 
author  was  a  Ch  ri  stian.  (Jacobs,  Paralip.  ap.  A  ntkot. 
(trace,  xiii.  pp.  615—617.)  He  is  probably  the 
poet  whom  Evagrius  {Hist.  Eod.  i.  19)  mentions 
as  flourishing  under  Theodosiua  1 1.,  who  reigned 
A.  D.  408 — 450.  The  GiyumtomacbitL,  of  which  a 
fragment  still  exists  (Iriarte,  Gtiai.  AfSS.  Matrit. 
p.  2 1 5),  and  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Roman 
poet,  seems  rather  to  belong  to  this  one.  He  wrote 
also,  according  to  the  Scholia  on  the  Vatican  MS, 
poems  on  the  history  of  certain  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria,  mfrmo  Tatxrov,  'Arafap&i/,  Bijpwrev, 
Niaafar,  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was 
a  native  of  that  part  of  Asia.  (Jacobs,  Anth.  Gixtcc, 
xiii.  p.  872.)  [  P.  S.] 

CLAUDIA'NUS  ECDI'DIUS  MA MEKTU& 
[Masibrtu*,] 

CLAU'DIUS,  patrician.    [Claudia  Gbnr.] 

1.  App.  Claudius  Sauinuh  Rbuillbnsis,  a 
Sabine  of  the  town  of  Regiilum  or  Regilli,  who  in 
his  own  country  bore  the  name  of  Attus  Clausus 
(or,  according  to  some,  Atta  Claudius  ;  Dionysiu* 
calls  him  Tiros  KAauSiot),  being  the  advocate  of 
peace  with  the  Romans  when  hostilities  broke  out 
between  the  two  nations  shortly  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  commonwealth,  and  being  vehemently 
opposed  by  most  of  his  countrymen,  withdrew 
with  a  large  train  of  followers  to  Rome.  (b.  c.  504.) 
He  was  forthwith  received  into  the  ranks  of  the 
patricians,  and  lands  beyond  the  Anio  were  as- 
signed to  his  followers,  who  were  formed  into  a 
new  tribe,  called  the  Claudian.  (Li v.  H.  16,  iv.  S, 
z.  8;  Dionys.  v.  40,  xi.  15;  Sucton.  716.  I;  Tue. 
Attn.  xi.  24,  xii.  25;  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  560.)  He 
exhibited  the  characteristics  which  marked  his 
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Stem  ma  Claudiorum. 


I 

3.  App.  Claud.  Sabinus, 
Cm.  &  &  471. 


1.  App.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regillensis,  Co*,  b.  c.  495w 


3.  C.  Claud.  Sabinus, 
Cot.  a  c  460. 


4.  App.  Claud.  Crastus,  Decemrir  a  a  451. 


ft.  App.  Claud.  Crassua, 
Trib.  MU.  a.  c.  424. 

7.  App.  Claud.  Cnuaus, 
Trib.  Mil  a  c.  403. 

9.  C.  Claud.  Crassus,  Diet  u.  c.  337. 


6.  P.  Claud. 


8.  App.  Claud.  Crassus, 
Diet  a  c.  362,  Co*,  a  c  349. 


I 


10.  App.  Claud.  Caecus,  Cent,  a 


c.  312. 


1 1.  App.  Claud.  Caudex,  Co*,  a  c.  264. 


12.  App.Cl.Craa-       13.  P.  CL  Pulcher,       14.  C.  CI.  Cento,       15.  tL.CL  lTcLdiae 


17.  App.  CL  Pulcher, 
ac.212. 

I 


18.  Claudia  Quinta. 


(C.  a.  Cento.  )P 


19.  Claudia  Mar-    20.  App.  Ci.  21 
ried  Pacuvius  Pucher. 
Calavius. 


.  P.  CI.  Pulcher,    22.  C  CI.  Pulcher,      23.  L  CL    24.  Ap.  CL 
Co*,  a c.  184.        Cos.  ac.  177.  Cento.  Ceito. 


25.  App.  CL  Pulcher.  Married  Antistia.       26.  C.  CL  Pulcher,  Co*,  ac  130. 


T 


27. '  App.  CL  Pulcher.     28.  a  a 


"I 


A 


Pulcher. 


29.  App.  CL    80.  Claudia    81.  Claudia        32.  C.  CL  Pulcher,    33.  App.  CI.  Pulcher  (?) 
Pulcher.        VettaL  Married  Co*,  a  &  92.  Interrex  a  c.  77. 


35.  App.  CL      36.  C.CLPul-      37.  Claudia. 

cher,  Prae-  Married 
tor  a  c  73.        M.  Philippus. 


34.  App.  CL  Pulcher, 
Co*,  ac.  79. 


>.  App.  CI. 
Pulcher. 


I  I 
38.  App.  CL  Pul-      39.  ^C.  CL  Pul- 

54.  '  a  c.  56. 


44. 


45.  C 

Claudia. 
Married  Married 
Co.  Pompeiua.        M.  Brutus. 


40.  P.  Clodius 
Pulcher, 
Trib.  Pleb. 
a  a  58. 


i  i  1 

41.  Clodia  42.  Clodia.  43.  Clodia. 

Married  Marned 

Q.  Mar-  Q.Metel-  L.Li 

riusRex.  lusCeler.  las. 


46.  Ap'p.  CL     47.  Ap'p.  CL      48.P.aodius.      49.  Clodia 


(Augustus,) 
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descendants,  and,  in  his  consulship  (ac.  495), 
shewed  great  severity  towards  the  plebeian  debtors. 
(Liv  ii.  21,23,  24,  27 ;  Dionys.  vi.  23,  24,  27,  30.) 
Next  year,  on  the  refusal  of  the  commons  to  enlist, 
we  find  him  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  dicta- 
tor. (Liv.  ii.  29.)  We  find  him  manifesting  the 
same  bitter  hatred  of  the  plebs  at  the  time  of  the 
secenMon  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  in  a  c.  494  (Dionys 

vi.  59,  &c),  of  the  famine  in  493  (Dionys.  vii.  15), 
and  of  the  impeachment  of  Coriolanus.  (Dionys. 

vii.  47,  Sic.)  He  is  made  by  Dionysius  (viii.  73, 
4c.)  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  opposing  the 
agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius.  According  to  Pliny 
(//.  A',  xxxv.  3)  he  was  the  first  who  set  up 
images  of  his  ancestors  in  a  public  temple  (that  of 
Bellona). 

2.  App.  Claudius  App.  f.  M.  n.  Sabinus  R»- 
uillbnsis,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  candidate 
for  the  consulship  in  ac.  482,  but,  through  the 
opposition  of  the  tribunes,  did  not  succeed.  (Dionys. 
-viii.  90.)  In  471  he  was  made  consul  by  the 
patricians  to  oppose  the  Publilian  rogations.  He 
was  baffled  in  his  violent  attempt  to  do  so,  and 
strove  to  revenge  himself  on  the  plebeians  by  his 
severity  when  commanding  against  the  Aequians 
and  Volscians.  The  soldiers  became  discontented 
and  disobedient,  and,  when  the  enemy  attacked 
them,  threw  away  their  arms  *nd  fled.  For  this 
he  punished  them  with  extreme  severity.  The 
next  year  he  violently  opposed  the  execution  of 
the  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius,  and  was  brought 
to  trial  bv  two  of  the  tribunes.  According  to  the 
common  story,  he  killed  himself  before  the  trial. 
(Liv.  ii.  56-61;  Dionys.  ix.  43-45,  48-54;  Nic- 
buhr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  186,  219-228.) 

3.  C.  Claudius  App.  r-  M.  n.  Sabinus  Rsqil- 
lknms,  brother  of  the  preceding  (Dionys.  x.  30  ; 
Liv.  iii.  35),  was  consul  in  a  c  460,  when  Appius 
Herdonius  seized  the  Capitol.  After  it  had  been 
recovered,  we  find  him  hindering  the  execution  of 
the  promise  made  by  Valerius  respecting  the  Te- 
rentilian  law.  (Liv.  iii.  15 — 21  ;  Dionys.  x.  9, 
12 — 17.)  Subsequently,  he  opposed  the  proposi- 
tion to  increase  the  number  of  the  plebeian  tri- 
bunes and  the  law  de  Aventino  ptddicando.  (Dionys. 
x.  30,  32.)  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  dictatorship.  (Liv.  iii.  35.)  Though  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  aristocracy,  he  warned  his  brother 
against  an  immoderate  use  of  his  power.  (Liv.  iii. 
40;  Dionys.  xi.  7-11.)  His  remonstrances  being 
of  no  avail,  he  withdrew  to  Regillum,  but  returned 
to  defend  the  decemvir  Appius,  when  impeached. 
(Liv.  iii.  58.)  Incensed  at  his  death,  he  strove 
to  revenge  himself  on  the  consuls  Horatius  and 
Valerius  by  opposing  their  application  for  leave  to 
triumph.  (Dionys.  xi.  49.)  In  445  wo  find  him 
strenuously  opposing  the  law  of  Canuleius,  and  pro- 
posing to  arm  the  consuls  against  the  tribunes. 
(Liv.  iv.  6.)  According  to  Dionysius,  however 
(xL  55,  56),  he  himself  proposed  the  election  of 
military  tribunes  with  consular  power  from  both 
plebeians  and  patricians. 

4.  App.  Claudius  Craksus  (or  Crassinus) 
Rkoillrnsis  Sabinus,  the  decemvir,  is  commonly 
considered  to  have  been  the  son  of  No.  2  (as  by 
Livy,  iii.  35)  ;  but.  from  the  Capitoline  Fasti, 
where  the  record  of  his  consulship  appears  in  the 
following  form :  Ap.  Claudius  Ap.f.  M.  a.  Crussin. 
Regitt.  Sahinut  11^  he  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  same  person.  (See  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  note  754.) 
He  was  elected  consul  in  a  c.  451,  and  on  the 


appointment  of  the  decemvirs  in  that  year,  he  bo- 
came  one  of  them.  His  influence  in  the  college 
became  paramount,  and  he  so  far  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  that  he  was  reappointed  the 
following  year.  Now,  however,  his  real  character 
betrayed  itself  in  the  most  violent  and  tyrannous 
conduct  towards  the  plebeians,  till  his  attempt 
against  Virginia  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  de- 
cemvirate.  Appius  was  impeached  by  Virginius, 
but  did  not  live  to  abide  his  trial.  According  to 
Livy,  he  killed  himself.  Dionysius  (xi.  46)  says, 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  he  was  put  to  death 
in  prison  by  order  of  the  tribunes.  (Liv.  iii.  33, 
35 — 58  ;  Dionys.  x.  54 — xi.  46.)  For  an  account 
of  the  decern  viral  legislation,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  $.v. 
Ttre/re  Table*. 

5.  App.  Claudius  Ap.  p.  Ap.  n.  Crassus  (or 
Crassinux),  the  elder  son  of  the  decemvir,  was 
consular  tribune  in  u.  c.  424.  All  that  we  are  told 
of  him  is,  that  he  was  marked  by  a  genuine  Clau- 
dian  hatred  of  the  tribunes  and  plebeians.  (Liv. 
iv.  35,  36.) 

6.  P.  Claudius  Crassus  (or  Crassinus),  a 
younger  son  of  the  decemvir.    (Liv.  vi.  40.) 

7.  App.  Claudius  App.  p.  App.  n.  Crassus  (or 
Crassinus),  son  of  No.  5,  was  consular  tribune  in 
a  c.  403.  It  was  this  Appius  who  was  the  author 
of  the  important  measure,  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  tribunes  might  be  stopped  by  the  veto  of  one 
of  the  college.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  439,  note  965.) 
Livy  (v.  3 — 6)  puts  into  his  mouth  a  speech  in 
reply  to  the  complaints  of  the  tribunes,  when,  at 
the  siege  of  Veii,  the  troops  were  kept  in  the  field 
during  the  winter.  He  afterwards  proposed  to 
appropriate  the  spoil  of  Veii  for  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers.  (Liv.  v.  1 — 6,  20.) 

8.  App.  Claudius  P.  r.  App.  n.  Crassus 
(or  Ckas81Nus),  a  son  of  No.  6,  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  opposition  to  the  Licinian  rogations, 
particularly  as  regarded  the  appointment  of  ple- 
beian consuls.  In  362,  on  the  death  of  the  consul 
Genucius,  he  was  appointed  dictator  to  conduct 
the  war  against  the  Hernicans,  when  a  victory 
was  gained  over  them  under  his  auspices.  In  349 
he  was  made  consul,  but  died  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  year  of  office.  (Liv.  vi.  40 — 42,  vii. 
6,  Ac,  24,  25.) 

9.  C.  Claudius  App.  p.  App.  n.  Crassus  (or 
Crassinus),  son  of  No.  7,  was  named  dictator  in 
a  c.  337,  but  immediately  resigned  his  office,  the 
niigurs  having  pronounced  his  appointment  invalid. 
Who  the  C.  Claudius  Hortator,  whom  he  made 
Master  of  the  Horse,  was,  is  not  known.  (Liv. 
viii.  15.) 

10.  App.  Claudius  C.  p.  App.  k.Carcus,  son 
of  No.  9.  It  was  generally  believed  among  the 
ancients  that  his  blindness  was  real,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  fact,  though  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  he  did  not  become  blind  before 
his  old  age.  The  tradition  of  the  occasion  of  his 
blindness  is  given  by  Livy,  ix.  29.  (See  alto 
Cic.  de  Scttcct.  6,  Tux.  Disp.  v.  38  ;  Plut.  Fyrrk. 
18,  19;  Diodorus,  xx.  36;  Appian,  Samn.  10.) 
He  was  twice  curule  oedile  (Frontia  de  Aquaed. 
v.  72),  and  in  a  c  312  was  elected  censor  with 
C.  Plautius,  without  having  been  consul  previously. 
(Liv.  ix.  29.)  With  the  design  of  forming  in  the 
senate  and  people  a  party  which  should  be  sub- 
servient to  him  in  his  ambitious  designs,  he  filled 
up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate  with  the  names  of  a 
large  number  of  the  low  popular  party,  including 
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even  the  sons  of  freedmen.  His  list,  however,  was 
set  aside  the  following  year,  upon  which  C.  Plau- 
tius  resigned,  and  Appius  continued  in  office  as  sole 
censor.  He  then  proceeded  to  draw  up  the  lints 
of  the  tribes,  and  enrolled  in  them  all  the  libertini, 
whom  he  distributed  among  all  the  tribes,  that  his 
influence  might  predominate  in  all.  (Liv.  ix.  29, 
30,  33,  34,  46 ;  Suet  C/aud.  24.)  According  to 
Pliny  (//,  iV.  xxxiii.  6)  it  was  at  his  instigation 
that  his  secretary,  Cn.  Flavius,  published  his 
calendar  and  account  of  the  legis  action*-*.  But 
the  most  durable  monuments  of  his  censorship  (for 
his  political  innovations  were  in  good  part  set 
aside  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus)  were  the  Appian 
road  to  Capua,  which  was  commenced  by  him,  and 
the  Appian  aqueduct,  which  he  completed.  (Lir. 

ix.  29  ;  Fronlin.  de  Aquaed.  5  ;  Niebuhr,  vol.  iiL 
pp.  303 — 309.)  Niebuhr  conjectures,  with  some 
probability,  that  in  order  to  raise  money  he  must 
have  sold  large  portions  of  the  public  land.  He 
retained  his  censorship  four  years.  (Niebuhr,  vol 
iii.  pp.  294 — 313.)  In  307  he  was  elected  consul 
after  resigning  his  censorship,  which  he  had 
ineffectually  endeavoured  to  retain,  and  remained 
in  Home  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  in- 
terest. (Liv.  ix.  42.)  In  the  following  year  we 
find  him  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Ognlnian 
law  for  opening  the  offices  of  pontiff  and  augur  to 
the  plebeians.  ( x.  7,  8.)  In  298  he  was  ap- 
pointed interrex  (an  office  which  he  filled  three 
times;  see  inscription  in  Pighius,  ad  ann.  561), 
and  at  first  refused  to  receive  votes  for  the  plebeian 
candidate.  (Liv.  x.  1 1  ;  Cic.  liriU.  14.)  In  296 
he  was  chosen  consul  a  second  time,  and  command- 
ed atjifst  in  Samnium  with  some  success.  (Liv. 

x.  1 7  ;  Orelli,  later.  No.  539.)  From  Samnium  he 
led  his  forces  into  Etruria,  and  having  been  de- 
livered from  a  perilous  position  by  his  colleague 
Volumnius,  the  combined  armies  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Ktruscans  and  Samnites.  (Liv. 
x.  18,  19.)  In  this  battle  he  vowed  a  temple  to 
Bellona,  which  he  afterwards  dedicated.  Next 
year  he  was  continued  in  command,  as  praetor, 
but  was  sent  back  to  Rome  by  the  consul  Fabius. 
(x.  22,  25.)  Afterwards,  in  conjunction  with 
Volumnius,  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Sam- 
nites. (x.  31.)  He  was  once  dictator,  but  in 
what  year  is  not  known.  (Insc  in  Orclli,  /.  c.) 
In  his  old  age,  when  Cineas  was  sent  by  Pyrrhus 
to  propose  peace,  Appius,  now  quite  blind,  ap- 
peared in  the  senate,  and  by  his  speech  prevailed 
on  them  to  resist  the  proffered  terms.  This  speech 
was  extant  in  Cicero's  time.  (Liv.  xiii. ;  Cic 
Brut.  14,  16,  DeSenecL  6.)  His  eloquence  is 
extolled  by  Livy.  (x.  19.) 

Appius  Claudius  the  Blind  was  the  earliest  Ro- 
man writer  in  prose  and  verse  whose  name  has 
eonte  down  to  us.  He  was  the  author  of  a  poem 
known  to  Cicero  through  the  Greek  (Cic  Tutc 
Disp.  iv.  2),  of  which  some  minute  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us.  (Prisoian.  viiL  p.  792,  ed. 
Putsch  ;  Pestu*,s.  v.  Stuprum.)  It*  contents  were 
of  a  Pythagorean  cast.  Ho  also  wrote  a  legal 
treatise,  De  Ifgurjutiuiui/itu,  and  according  to  some 
was  the  author  of  the  Aciionn  which  Flavius 
published.  [Flavius.]  (Pomponius,  Dig.  i.  2. 
f  36.)  He  left  four  sons  and  five  daughters. 
(Cic  de  Sated.  11.) 

11.  App.  Claudius  C.  r.  App.  n.  Caudex,  also 
•nn  of  No.  9.  He  derived  his  surname  from  Iris 
attention  to  naval  affairs.    fSeucc.  de  Brtv.  Vituc, 
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13.)  He  was  elected  consul  B.  c  264,  and  com- 
manded the  forces  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Mamertini.  He  effected  a  landing  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily  by  night,  defeated  Hiero  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  raised  the  siege  of  Mesaana.  After  a 
repulse  from  Kgesta,  and  some  other  unsuccessful 
operations,  he  left  a  garrison  in  Messana  and  re- 
turned home.  (Polyb.  i.  11,  12,  16;  Suet.  7*6.2.) 

12.  App.  Claudius  App.  p.  C  n.  Crassu* 
(or  Crassim  s)  Rupus,  the  eldest  son  of  No.  10, 
and  apparently  the  last  of  the  gens  who  bore  the 
surname  Cras&us.  He  was  consul  a.  c  268.  (Fast. 
Sic;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.) 

13.  P.  Claudius  App.  r.  C  n.  Pulchbr,  the 
first  of  this  gens  who  bore  that  surname,  waa  the 
second  son  of  No.  10.  He  possessed  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  most  of  the  worst  characteris- 
tics of  this  family.  He  was  elected  consul  in  B.  c 
249,  and  commanded  the  fleet  sent  to  reinforce  the 
troops  at  Lilybaeum.  In  defiance  of  the  auguries, 
he  attacked  the  Carthaginian  fleet  lying  in  the  har- 
bour of  Drcpana,  but  was  entirely  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  almost  all  his  forces.  (Polvb.  i.  49,  Acc. ; 
Cic.  De  Divin.  i.  16,  ii.  8,  33  ;  Scfiol.  Bob.  in  Oc. 
p.  337,  ed.  Orell.;  Liv.  xix.  ;  Suet.  Tib.  2.) 
Gaudius  was  recalled  and  commanded  to  appoint  a 
dictator.  He  named  M.  Claudius  Glycias  or 
Glicia,  the  son  of  a  freedman.  but  the  nomination 
was  immediately  superseded.  (  Suet.  Tib.  2  ;  Fasti 
Capit)  P.  Claudius  was  accused  of  high  treason, 
and,  according  to  Polybius  (i.  52)  and  Cicero  (de 
X«L  Deor.  ii.  3),  was  severely  punished.  Accord- 

I  ing  to  other  accounts  (Schol.  Bob.  /.  c  ;  Val.  Mat. 
viii.  1.  §  4),  a  thunder-storm  which  happened 
stopped  the  proceedings  ;  but  he  was  impeached  a 
second  time  and  fined.  He  did  not  long  survive 
his  disgrace.  He  was  dead  before  B.  c.  246. 
[Claudia,  No.  1.]  The  probability  is  that  he 
killed  himself.    (Val.  Max.  L  4.  §  3.) 

14.  C.  Claudius  App.  k.  C.  n.  Centho  or 
Cknto,  another  son  of  No.  10,  was  consul  in  b  c 
240,  interrex  in  217,  and  dictator  in  213.  (Fasti 
Cap.;  Cic.  7to.  />«/>.  i.  1,  Brat.  18 ;  Liv.  xxiL 
34,  xxv.  2.) 

15.  Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  fourth  son  of  No. 
10.  Nothing  further  is  known  respecting  him. 
(Suet.  Tib.  3 ;  GelL  xiii.  22.)  An  accouut  of  his 
descendants  is  given  under  Nero. 

16.  Claudiak  Quinqur.    [Claudia,  No.  1.] 

17.  App.  Claudius  P.  p.  App.  n.  Pulchbr, 
son  of  No.  13,  was  aedile  in  a.  a  217.  (Liv.  xxii. 
53.)  In  the  following  year  he  was  military  tri- 
bune, and  fought  at  Cannae.  Together  with  P. 
Scipio  he  was  raised  to  the  supreme  command  by 
the  troops  who  had  fled  to  Canusiura.  In  215  he 
was  created  praetor,  and  conducted  the  relics  of 
the  defeated  army  into  Sicily,  where  his  efforts  to 
detach  Hieronymus,  the  grandson  of  Hiero,  from 
his  connexion  with  the  Carthaginians  were  un- 
successful. (Liv.  xxiii.  24,  30,  31,  xxiv.  6,  7.) 
He  remained  in  Sicily  the  following  year  also,  as 
propraetor  and  legatus  to  M.  Marcellus.  (xxiv.  10, 
21,  27,  29,  30,  33,  36  ;  Polyb.  viii.  3,  5,  9),  hav 
ing  charge  of  the  fleet  and  the  camp  at  Leontini. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  39.)  In  212  he  was  elected  consul, 
and  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague  Q.  Fulvius 
Flaccus  laid  siege  to  Capua.  At  the  close  of  his 
year  of  office,  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  he  went  to  Rome  and  created  two  new 
consuls.  Hi*  own  command  was  prolonged  another 
year.    In  the  battle  with  Hauiiibal  before  Capua 
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a  wound,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
died  shortly  after  the  surrender  of  the  city.  He 
ineffectually  opposed  the  infliction  of  the  sanguinary 
Tengennce  which  Fulvius  took  on  the  Capuans. 
(Liv.  xxv.  2,  22,  41,  xxvi.  1,  5,  6,  8,  IS,  16  ; 
Polyh.  ix.  3.) 

18.  Claudia  Quinta.    [Claudia,  No.  2.] 
IS.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  3. J 

20.  App.  Claudius  App.  p.  P.  n.  Pulchkr, 
ton  of  No.  17.  In  B.  c.  197  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing years,  he  serred  as  military  tribune  under 
T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  in  Greece  in  the  war  with 
Philip.  (Lir.  xxxii.  35,  36,  xxxiii.  29,  xxxir.  50.) 
We  find  him  agnin  in  Greece  in  191,  serving  first 
under  M.  Baebius  in  the  war  with  Antiochus 
(xxxvi.  10),  and  afterwards  under  the  consul  M\ 
Acilius  Glabrio  against  the  Aetolians.  (xxxvi.  22, 
30.)  In  187  he  was  made  praetor,  andTarentum 
fell  to  him  by  lot  as  his  province,  (xxxviii.  42.) 
In  185  he  was  elected  consul,  and  gained  some 
advantages  over  the  Ingaunian  Ligurians,  and,  by 
his  violent  interference  at  the  com  ilia,  procured 
the  election  of  hi*  brother  Publius  to  the  consul- 
ship, (xxxix.  23,  32.)  In  184,  when  Philip 
was  preparing  for  a  new  war  with  the  Romans, 
Appius  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  into 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  to  observe  his  movements 
and  wrest  from  his  grasp  the  cities  of  which  he 
had  made  himself  master,  (xxxix.  33-39.)  In 
1 76  he  was  one  of  an  embassy  sent  to  the  Aeto- 
lians, to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  their  internal 
hostilities  and  oppose  the  machinations  of  Perseus. 
(xlL  25,  27.) 

21.  P.  Claudius  App.  p.  P.  n.  Pulchkr,  son 
of  No.  17.  In  b.  c  189  be  was  curule  aedile,  and 
in  188  praetor.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  35.)  In  184  he 
was  made  consul  [see  No.  20 J  (xxxix.  32 ),  and 
in  181  one  of  the  three  commissioners  appointed 
for  planting  a  colony  at  Graviscae.  (xL  29.) 

22.  C.  Claudius  App.  p.  P.  N.  Pulchkr,  an- 
other son  of  No.  17  (Fasti  Cap. ;  Liv.  xxxiii  44), 
was  made  augur  in  a,  a  195,  praetor  in  180  (xl. 
37,  42),  and  consul  in  177.  The  province  of 
1  stria  fell  to  his  lot.  Fearing  lest  the  successes  of 
the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year  might  render  his 
presence  unnecessary,  he  set  out  without  perform- 
ing the  regular  initiatory  ceremonies  of  the  consul- 
ship, but  soon  found  himself  compelled  to  return. 
Having  again  proceeded  to  his  province  with  a 
fresh  army,  he  captured  three  towns,  and  reduced 
the  Istrians  to  subjection.  He  next  marched 
against  the  Ligurians,  whom  he  defeated,  and 
celebrated  a  double  triumph  at  Rome.  Having 
held  the  comitio,  he  returned  to  Liguria  and 
recovered  the  town  of  Mutina.  (xlL  10 — 18; 
Polyb.  xxvi.  7.)  In  171  he  served  as  military 
tribune  under  P.  Licinius  against  Perseus  (Liv. 
xlii.  49.)  In  169  he  was  censor  with  TL  Sempro- 
nius  Gracchus.  Their  severity  drew  down  upon 
them  an  impeachment  from  one  of  the 


but  the  popularity  of  Gracchus  secured  an  ac- 
quittal. Claudius  opposed  his  colleague,  who 
wished  to  exclude  the  freedmen  from  all  the  tribes, 
and  at  hat  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be 
enrolled  in  one  tribe— the  Esquiline.  (xliii.  14 
—16,  xliv.  16,  xlv.  15;  Valer.  Max.  vi.  5.  §  3.) 
In  167  Claudius  was  one  of  an  embassv  often  sent 
into  Macedonia.  He  died  in  this  year.  (xlv.  17, 
44  ;  Polyb.  xxx.  10.) 

23.  C.  Claudius  Cbnto,  probably  the  grand- 
sun  uf  No.  14,  served  under  the  consul  P.  Sulpicius 
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in  a.  c.  200,  in  the  war  with  Philip.  Being  sent 
to  the  relief  of  Athens,  which  was  besieged  by  a 
Macedonian  army,  be  raised  the  siege.  He  next 
made  himself  master  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and 
gained  several  advantages  over  Philip,  who  marcn- 
ed  in  person  upon  Athens.  (Liv.  xxxL  14,  22, 
ice ;  Zonar.  ix.  15.) 

24.  App.  Claudius  Cbnto,  brother  of  No.  23. 
was  aedile  in  B.  c  178.  (Liv.  xL  59.)  In  175 
he  was  made  praetor,  and  received  Hispania  Cite- 
rior  as  his  province.  Here  he  gained  a  victory 
over  the  revolted  Celtiberi,  for  which  he  was 
honoured  with  an  ovation.  (xlL  22,  31,  33.)  In 
173  he  was  sent  into  Thessaly,  and  quieted  the 
disturbances  which  prevailed  there,  (xlii.  5.)  In 
172  he  was  one  of  an  embassy  sent  into  Mace- 
donia to  communicate  to  Perseus  the  demands  and 
threats  of  the  Romans,  (xlii.  25.)  In  170  he  was 
legatus  under  the  consul  A.  Hostilius.  Having 
been  sent  with  4000  men  into  Illyricum,  he  sus- 
tained a  defeat  near  the  town  of  Uscana.  (xliii. 
1M2.) 

25.  App.  Claudius  App.  p.  App.  n.  Pulchkr, 
son  of  No.  20.  He  was  consul  in  u.  c  143,  and, 
to  obtain  a  pretext  for  a  triumph,  attacked  the 
Salassi,  an  Alpine  tnbe.  He  was  at  first  defeated, 
but  afterwards,  following  the  directions  of  the  Si- 
bylline books,  gained  a  victory.  (Frontin.  de 
Aquoed.  7;  Dion  Cass.  Frugm.  lxxix.  lxxx.;  Oros. 
v.  4.)  On  his  return  a  triumph  was  refused  him  ; 
but  he  triumphed  at  his  own  expense,  and  when 
one  of  the  tribunes  attempted  to  drag  him  from 
his  car,  his  daughter  Claudia,  one  of  the  Vestal 
virgins,  walked  by  his  side  up  to  the  capitol.  (Cic. 
pro  Carl.  14  ;  Sueton.  776.  2.)  Next  year  he  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  censorship,  though 
be  afterwards  held  that  office  with  Q.  Fulvius  No- 
bilior,  probably  in  136.  ( Dion  Cass.  Frugm.  lxxxiv. ; 
Plut.  Tib.  Gracck.  4.)  He  gave  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  marriage  to  Tib.  Gracchus,  and  in  B.  c  133 
with  Tib.  and  C.  Gracchus  was  appointed  com- 
missioner for  the  division  of  the  lands-  (Liv.  Epii, 
58 ;  Orelli,  Inter.  No.  570 ;  Veil.  Pat,  ii.  2.)  Appius 
lived  at  enmity  with  P.  Scipio  Aemilianus.  (Plut. 
Acmil  38  ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  i.  19.  t  He  died  shortly 
after  Tib.  Gracchus.  ( Appian,  B.  C.  i.  1 8.)  He  was 
one  of  the  Salii,  an  augur,  and  princeps  senatus. 
(Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  10  ;  Plut.  7Y6.  Grace*.  4.) 
Cicero  {Brut.  28)  says  that  his  style  of  speaking 
was  fluent  and  vehement  He  married  Antistia. 
[Antistia,  No.  1.] 

26.  C.  Claudius  Pulchkr,  son  of  No.  22,  was 
consul  in  B.c.  130,  and  laid  information  before  the 
senate  of  the  disturbances  excited  by  C.  Papirius 
Carbo.  (Cic  de  Leg.  iii.  19.) 

27.  App.  Claudius  Pclchkr,  known  only  as 
the  son  of  No.  26  and  father  of  No.  32. 

28.  C.  Claudius  Pulchkr,  also  son  of  No.  26 
and  father  of  No.  34.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  21.) 

29.  App.  Claudius  Pulchkr,  son  of  No.  25. 
He  inherited  his  father's  enmity  to  P.  Scipio  Aemi- 
lianus. (Cic  pro  Scaur,  ii.  32.)  In  B.  c  107  he 
took  part  in  the  discussions  respecting  the  agrarian 

Oral.  ii.  70.)    He  ap- 


law  of  Sp.  Thorius.  (Cic  de 
pears  to  have  been  of  a 


(Cic  de  Oral.  ii.  60.) 

30.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  4.] 

31.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  5. J 

32.  C.  Claudius  App.  t.  C.  n.  Pulchkr,  son 
of  No.  27  (Cic  de  Off.  ii.  16,  Verr.  ii.  49 ;  Fasti 
Capit.),  appears  in  B.  c  1 00  as  one  of  those  who 

3  d 
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took  up  arms  against  Saturninus.  (Cic  pro  Rah.  /.) 
In  99  he  was  curulc  aedile,  and  in  the  games  cele- 
brated by  him  elephants  were  for  the  first  time 
exhibited  in  the  circus,  and  painting  employed  in 
the  scenic  decorations.  (  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  7,  xxzy.  7 ; 
VaL  Max.  ii.  4.  g  6.)  In  85  he  was  praetor  in 
Sicily,  and,  by  direction  of  the  senate,  gaje  laws  to 
the  Halcsini  respecting  the  appointment  of  their 
senate.  (Cic.  Vrrr.  il  49.)  The  Mamertini  made 
him  their  patronus.  (  Vtrr.  iv.  3.)  He  was  consul 
in  92.  (Fati  Cap.)  Cicero  (Brut.  45)  speaks  of 
him  ns  a  man  possessed  of  great  power  and  some 
ability  as  an  orator. 

33.  App.  Claudius  Pulchbb,  the  brother, 
possibly  of  No.  82,  was  military  tribune  in  b.  c. 
H7.  He  was  appointed  to  guard  the  Janiculum 
when  the  city  was  threatened  by  Marius  and 
Cinna,  but  opened  a  gate  to  Marius,  to  whom  he 
was  under  obligations.  (Appian,  B.  C.  L  68.)  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  managed  to  keep  his 
credit  with  his  own  party ;  for  it  is  probably  this 
Claudius  who  was  interrex  in  77,  and  with  Q. 
Lutatius  Catulus  had  to  defend  Rome  against  M. 
Aemilius  Lepidu*.  (Sail.  Fragm.  lib.  1.) 

34.  App.  Claudius  Pulchbb,  son  of  No.  28, 
was  made  consul  in  b,  c  79,  though  he  had  been 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  curule  aedileship 
(Cic  pro  Hane.  21 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  I  103.)  Ha 
was  afterwards  governor  of  Macedonia,  and  en- 
gaged in  contests  with  the  neighbouring  barba- 
rians. He  died  in  his  province,  before  76,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  C.  Scribonius  Curio.  (Liv. 
EpL  91 ;  Flor.  iii.  4  ;  Oros.  v.  23.) 

35.  App.  Claudius  Pulchbb,  apparently  the 
son  of  No.  29.  (Orelli,  Itueript.  No.  578.)  When 
curule  aedile  he  celebrated  the  Megalesian  games. 
(Cic  de  IlaruMp.  Re*p.  12.)  In  B.  c  89  he  was 
made  praetor  (Cic  pro  Arck.  5),  and  afterwards 
filled  the  office  of  propraetor.  In  B.  c.  87  Cinna 
gained  a  victory  over  his  army.  (Liv.  Epit.  79.) 
Claudius  was  impeached  by  one  of  the  tribunes, 
and,  not  appearing,  was  deposed  from  his  command 
and  banished.  Next  year,  L.  Marcius  Philippus, 
his  nephew,  who  was  censor,  omitted  his  name  in 
the  list  of  senators.  (Cic  pro  Dom.  31,  32.)  He 
appears  in  82  to  have  marched  with  Sulla  against 
Rome,  and  met  his  death  near  the  city.  (Plut. 
SW/o,  29.)  He  married  Caecilia,  and  left  three 
sons  and  th  ree  daughters,  but  no  property.  (Varro, 
H.  R.  iii.  16,) 

36.  C.  Claudius  Pulchbb,  son  of  No.  29, 
when  curule  aedile  excluded  slaves  from  the  Me- 
galesian games  which  he  celebrated.  (Cic  de  Har. 
Reap.  12.)  In  b.  c  73  he  was  praetor  (Plut 
(  Vast.  9),  and  commanded  an  army  against  Spar- 
tacus,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  at  mount  Vesu- 
vius. (Liv.  Epit  95;  Oros.  v.  24.) 

37.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  6.] 

38.  App.  Claudius  Pulchbb,  eldest  son  of 
No.  35  ( Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  16),  appears  in  B.  c.  75  a* 
the  prosecutor  of  Terentius  Varro.  ( Ascon.  ad  Cic. 
Div.  in  Caecil.  p.  109,  Orel).)  In  70  be  served  in 
Aria  under  his  brother-in-law,  Lucullus,  and  was 
■cnt  to  Tigranes  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Mi- 
thridatea.  (Plut.  Lucutl.  19,  21.)  In  61  he  was 
in  Greece,  collecting  statues  and  painting*  to  adorn 
the  games  which  he  contemplated  giving  as  aedile. 
(Cic  pro  Dom.  43  ;  SchoL  Bob.  ta  onU.  in 
Clod,  et  Cur.  p.  338,  Orell.)  Through  the  favour 
and  influence  of  the  consul  L.  Piso,  however,  he 
was  made  praetor  without  first  filling  tfte  office  of 
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aedile.  (Cic.  Lc)  As  praetor  (n.c.57)  he  pre- 
sided in  trials  for  extortion,  and  Cicero  expresses 
anxiety  on  behalf  of  his  brother  Quint  us,  who  had 
been  propraetor  in  Asia.  (Ad  Att.  iii.  17.)  Though 
Appius  did  not  openly  and  in  person  oppose  Cice- 
ro's recall  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  hi.  10.  §  8;  comp.  pro 
Dom.  33),  he  tacitly  sanctioned  and  abetted  the 
proceedings  of  his  brother  Publius.  He  placed  at 
his  disposal  the  gladiators  whom  he  had  hired,  and 
alone  of  the  praetors  did  nothing  on  behalf  of 
Cicero ;  and,  after  the  return  of  the  latter,  shewed 
more  decidedly  which  side  he  took.  (Cic  pro  Sr*L 
36,  39—41,  m  I'iton.  15,  pro  Mil.  15,  post.  Red. 
in  Sen.  9,  ad  AU.  iv.  1— -3 ;  Schol.  Bob.  p. 
307,  OrelL ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  6,  7.)  Next  year 
he  was  propraetor  in  Sardinia,  and  in  April  paid 
a  visit  to  Caesar  at  Luca,  (Plut.  Cae*.  21  ;  Ck. 
ad  Q.  F.  ii.  6,  15.)  In  b.  c  54  he  was  chosea 
consul  with  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  (Cae* 
B.  U.  v.  1;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  60,  xl.  1.)  Through 
the  intervention  of  Pompey,  a  reconciliation  was 
brought  about  between  him  and  Cicero,  though 
his  attentions  to  the  latter  appear,  in  part  at  least, 
to  have  been  prompted  by  avarice.  (Cic  ad.  Q.  F. 
ii.  12,  ad  Fam.  i.  9,  iii.  10.)  When  Gabinius 
returned  from  his  province,  Appius  appeared  as  hi* 
accuser,  in  hopes  that  his  silence  might  be  bought, 
though  previously  he  had  said  he  would  do  all  that 
lay  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  threatened  prose- 
cution. (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  12,  13,  iii.  2  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxix.  60.)  Similar  motives  appear  to  hare  in- 
duced him  to  support  C.  Pomptinus  in  his  claim 
for  a  triumph.  (Cic  ad  Att.  iv.  16,  adQ.  F.  iii.  4.) 
A  still  more  glaring  instance  of  his  dishonesty  and 
venality  was  the  compact  which  he  and  bis  col- 
league entered  into  with  Cn.  Domitius  Calvin  us 
and  C.  Memmius,  two  of  the  candidate*  for  the 
consulship,  by  which  the  two  latter  bound  them- 
selves in  the  sum  of  4,000,000  sesterces  a- piece, 
in  case  they  should  be  appointed  consuls,  to  bring 
forward  false  witnesses  to  prove  that  laws  had 
been  passed  assigning  to  Appius  and  his  colleague 
the  command  of  an  army,  and  settling  in  other 
respects  the  administration  of  the  provinces  to 
which  they  were  to  go  a*  proconsul*.  The  whole 
affair,  however,  was  exposed,  and  the  comitia  were 
not  held  in  thnt  year.  (Cic  ad  Att.  iv.  18,  15,  16, 
ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  I .  cap.  5.)  Appius,  however,  asserted 
his  right  to  command  an  army,  even  without  a  lex 
curiata.  (Ad  Fam.  i.  9.  §  25,  adAtL  iv.  16.  §  12.) 
He  reached  his  province  in  July,  a  c.  53,  and  go- 
verned it  for  two  years.  His  rule  appears  to  have  been 
most  tyrannous  and  rapacious.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  vL  1, 
2.  $  8,  ad  Fam.  xv.  4,  comp.  hi.  8.  $  5-8.)  He  made 
war  upon  the  mountaineers  of  A  man  us,  and  some 
successes  over  them  gave  him  a  pretext  for  claim- 
ing a  triumph.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  iii.  1,2;  Eckbel, 
iv.  p.  360.)  Cicero  wrote  to  him,  while  in  his 
province,  in  terms  of  the  greatest  cordiality  (ad 
Fam.  iii.  1 );  but  when  he  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor in  51,  Appius  did  not  conceal  his  displea- 
sure. He  avoided  meeting  him,  and  shewed  him 
other  marks  of  disrespect.  His  displeasure  was 
increased  by  Cicero's  countermanding  some  of  hi* 
directions  and  regulation*.  (Ad Fam.  iii.  2 — 6,  7, 
8.)  Appius  on  his  return  demanded  a  triumph, 
but  was  compelled  to  withdraw  bis  claim  by  an 
impeachment  instituted  against  him  by  Dolabella. 
(Ad  Fam.  hi.  9,  viii.  6,  iii.  11.)  As  witnesses 
were  required  from  his  old  province,  he  found  him- 
self again  obliged  to  pay  court  to  Cicero.  (Ad Fam. 
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Iii.  10,  comp.  viii.  6,  ad  Att.  vi.  2.  §  10.)  Through 
the  exertions  of  Pompey,  Brutus,  aud  Hortensius, 
he  was  acquitted.  (Ad  Fam.  UL  11,  Brut  64,  94.) 
He  was  at  this  time  a  candidate  for  the  censor- 
ship, and  a  charge  of  bribery  was  brought  against 
him,  but  he  was  acquitted.  (A d  Fam.  iii.  11,  12.) 
He  was  chosen  censor  with  L.  Piso,  b.  c  50.  (For 
an  account  of  the  quarrel  between  Appius  aud 
Caelius,  and  the  mutual  prosecutions  to  which  it 
gate  rise,  see  Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  12,  ad  Q.  F.  ii. 
13.)  Appius  exercised  his  power  as  censor  with 
severity  (ad  Fam.  viii.  14.  §  4),  and  expelled  se- 
veral from  the  senate,  among  others  the  histo- 
rian Sallust.  (  Dion  xL  63  ;  Acron.  ad  Hor.  Senu. 
i.  2.  48.)  Appius,  by  his  connexion  with  Pom- 
pey, and  his  opposition  in  the  senate  to  Curio 
(Dion  xl.  6*4),  drew  upon  himself  the  enmity 
of  Caesar,  and,  when  the  latter  marched  upon 
Rome,  he  fled  from  Italy.  (Ad  Att.  ix.  1.  j  4.) 
He  followed  Pompey,  and  received  Greece  as  his 
province.  He  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle  to  learn 
his  destiny,  and,  following  its  injunctions,  went  to 
Euboca,  where  he  died  before  the  battle  of  Phar- 
Bfllus.  ( Val.  Max.  i.  8.  $  10  ;  Lucan,  v.  120-236.) 
He  was  elected  one  of  the  college  of  augurs  in  59. 
(Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  2.  $  2 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ill  10.  $  9.) 
He  was  well  skilled  in  augury,  and  wrote  a  work 
on  the  augural  discipline,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Cicero.  He  was  also  distinguished  for  his  legal 
and  antiquarian  knowledge.  (Cic.  de  Lrq.  ii.  13, 
de  Ditin.  ii.  35,  Brvt.  77,  ad  Fam.  iii.  4,  9,  1 1  ; 
Festos,  g.  v.  Solutimum. )  He  believed  in  augury 
and  divination,  and  seems  to  have  been  of  a  super- 
stitious turn  of  mind.  (Cic  de  Die.  i  16,  58, 
Tumc.  Ditp.  i.  16.)  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  his 
oratorical  powers.  (Brut.  77.)  His  favourite  and 
confidant  was  a  frecdman  named  Phanias.  (Ad 
Fam.  iii.  1,  5,  6.) 

39.  C.  Claudius;  PuLcmta,  eon  of  No.  35 
(Cic.  pro  Scaur.  §  33 ;  Ascon.  m  Miton.  p.  35,  ed. 
OrelL),  and  older  than  his  brother  Publius,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  dates  at  which  they  respectively 
held  public  offices,  and  from  the  testimony  of  Cicero 
(pro  CaeL  15,  where  Publius  is  called  mi/rimus 
fraUr\  was  appointed  legatus  by  Caesar  in  u.  c, 
58.  (Cic.  pro  SexL  18.)  In  56  he  became  praetor, 
and  assisted  his  brother  Publius  when  he  at  first 
attempted  to  prevent  Cicero  from  removing  from 
the  capitol  the  tablets  containing  the  decree  of  his 
banishment.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  21.)  In  £5  he 
went  to  Asia  as  propraetor,  and  next  year  pro- 
posed becoming  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but 
was  induced  to  abandon  his  design  and  remain  in 
his  province.  (Cic.  pro  Scaur.  §§  33 — 35.)  On 
hie  return  he  was  accused  of  extortion  by  M.  Ser- 
vilius,  who  was  however  bribed  to  drop  the  prose- 
cution. This  proceeding  was  subsequently  (in 
B.  c  51)  exposed  by  his  younger  son  Appius  de- 
manding back  from  Servilius  the  sum  which  had 
been  given  to  him.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  8.)  At 
the  time  when  Cicero  defended  Milo  (a.  c  52) 
Caius  was  no  longer  alive.  (Ascon.  m  Milo*.  p. 
35,  Orell.) 

40.  P.  Clodius  Pulchbr,  was  the  youngest 
•on  of  No.  35.  The  form  of  the  name  Clodius 
was  not  peculiar  to  him :  it  is  occasionally  found 
in  the  case  of  others  of  the  gens  (Orelli,  IntcrijA. 
579);  and  Clodius  was  himself  sometimes  called 
Claudius.  (Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  14.)  He  first  makes 
his  appearance  in  history  in  B.  c.  70,  serving  with 

under  his  brother-in-law,  L. 
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Lucullus,  in  Asia.  Displeased  at  not  being  treated 
by  Lucullus  with  the  distinction  he  had  expected, 
he  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  mutiny.  He  then 
left  Lucullus,  and  betook  himself  to  his  other  bro- 
ther-in-law, Q.  Marcius  Rex,  at  that  time  proconsul 
in  Cilicia,  and  was  entrusted  by  him  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  pirates,  who  however  dismissed  him  without 
ransom,  through  fear  of  Pompey.  He  next  went 
to  Antiocheia,  and  joined  the  Syrians  in  making 
war  on  the  Arabians.  Here  again  he  excited  some 
of  the  soldiers  to  mutiny,  and  nearly  lost  his  life. 
He  now  returned  to  Rome,  and  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  civil  affairs  in  a  c.  65  by  impeaching 
Catiline  for  extortion  in  his  government  of  Africa. 
Catiline  bribed  bis  accuser  and  judge,  and  escaped. 

In  b.  c  64,  Clodius  accompanied  the  propraetor 
L.  Murena  to  Gallia  Transalpine  where  he  resort- 
ed to  the  most  nefarious  methods  of  procuring  mo- 
ney. His  avarice,  or  the  want  to  which  his  dissi- 
pation had  reduced  him,  led  him  to  have  recourse 
to  similar  proceedings  on  his  return  to  Rome. 
Asconius  (tit  MiL  p.  50,  OrelL)  says,  that  Cicero 
often  charged  him  with  having  taken  part  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  some  probably  exaggerated  rhetorical  allusions 
(de  Harusp.  Reap.  3,  pro  Mil.  14),  no  intimation 
of  the  kind  appears  in  Cicero;  and  Plutarch  (Cic. 
29)  says,  that  on  that  occasion  he  took  the  side  of 
the  consul,  and  was  still  on  good  terms  with  him. 

Towards  the  close  of  62,  Clodius  was  guilty  of 
an  act  of  sacrilege,  which  is  especially  memorable, 
as  it  gave  rise  to  that  deadly  enmity  between  him- 
self and  Cicero  which  produced  such  important 
consequences  to  both  and  to  Rome.  The  mysteries 
of  the  Bona  Dea  were  this  year  celebrated  in  the 
house  of  Caesar.  Clodius,  who  had  an  intrigue 
with  Pompeia,  Caesar's  wife,  with  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  attendants  entered  the  house  dis- 
guised as  a  female  musician.  But  while  his  guide 
was  gone  to  apprize  her  mistress,  Clodius  was  de- 
tected by  his  voice.  The  alarm  was  immediately 
given,  but  he  made  his  escape  by  the  aid  of  the 
damsel  who  had  introduced  him.  He  was  already 
a  candidate  for  the  quaestorship,  and  was  elected  ; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  61,  before  he  set  out  for 
his  province,  he  was  impeached  for  this  offence. 
The  senate  referred  the  matter  to  the  pontificea, 
who  declared  it  an  act  of  impiety.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  senate  a  rogation  was  proposed  to 
the  people,  to  the  effect  that  Clodius  should  be 
tried  by  judices  selected  by  the  praetor  who  was 
to  preside.  The  assembly,  however,  was  broken 
up  without  coming  to  a  decision.  The  senate  was 
at  first  disposed  to  persist  in  its  original  plan ;  but 
afterwards,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hortensius, 
the  proposition  of  the  tribune  Fufius  Calenus 
was  adopted,  in  accordance  with  which  the  judices 
were  to  be  selected  from  the  three  decuries.  Cice- 
ro, who  had  hitherto  strenuously  supported  the 
senate,  now  relaxed  in  his  exertions.  Clodius  at- 
tempted to  prove  an  alibi,  but  Cicero's  evidence 
shewed  that  no  was  with  him  in  Rome  only  three 
hours  before  he  pretended  to  have  been  at  Inter- 
amna.  Bribery  and  intimidation,  however,  secured 
him  an  acquittal  by  a  majority  of  31  to  25.  Cicero 
however,  who  had  been  irritated  by  some  sarcastic 
allusions  made  by  Clodius  to  his  consulship,  and 
by  a  verdict  given  in  contradiction  to  his  testimony, 
attacked  Clodius  and  his  partisans  in  the  tenate 
with  great  vehemence. 
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Soon  after  his  acquittal  Clodius  went  to  his 
province,  Sicily,  and  intimated  his  design  of  be- 
coming a  candidate  fur  the  aedileship.  On  his 
return,  however,  he  disclosed  a  different  purpose. 
Eager  to  revenge  himself  on  Cicero,  that  he  might 
be  armed  with  more  formidable  power  he  purposed 
becoming  a  tribune  of  the  plebs.  For  this  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be  adopted  into  a  ple- 
beian family ;  and  as  he  was  not  in  the  power  of 
his  parent,  the  adoption  had  to  take  place  by  a 
vote  of  the  people  in  the  coniitia  curia  ta.  (This 
ceremony  was  called  Admgatio  :  see  Diet,  o/  Ant. 
i.  v.  Adroyatio.)  Repeated  attempts  were  made 
by  the  tribune  C.  Hcrennius  to  get  this  brought 
about.  Cicero,  who  placed  reliance  on  the  friend- 
ship and  support  of  Pompey,  did  not  spare  Clod i us, 
though  he  at  tiroes  shews  that  he  had  misgivings 
as  to  the  result  The  triumvirs  had  not  yet  taken 
Clodius'  side,  and  when  he  impeached  L.  Calpur- 
nius  Piso  for  extortion,  their  influence  procured 
the  acquittal  of  the  accused.  But  in  defending  C. 
Antonins,  Cicero  provoked  the  triumvirs,  and 
especially  Caesar,  and  within  three  hours  after  the 
delivery  of  his  speech  Clodius  became  the  adopted 
son  of  P.  Fonteius  fat  the  end  of  the  year  60). 
The  lex  curiata  for  his  adoption  was  proposed  by 
Caesar,  and  Pompey  presided  in  the  assembly. 
The  whole  proceeding  was  irregular,  as  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  pontifices  had  not  been  obtained ;  Fon- 
teius was  not  twenty  years  old,  and  consequently 
much  younger  than  Clodius,  and  was  married,  nor 
was  there  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
marriage  would  remain  childless,  and,  indeed,  he 
was  afterwards  the  father  of  several  children  ;  the 
rogation  was  not  made  public  three  nundines  be- 
fore the  comitia ;  and  it  was  passed  although 
Bibulus  sent  notice  to  Pompey  that  he  was  taking 
the  auspices.  A  report  soon  after  got  abroad  that 
Clodius  was  to  be  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Tigranes, 
and  that  by  his  refusal  to  go  he  had  provoked  the 
hostility  of  the  triumvirs.  Neither  turned  out  to 
be  true.  Clodius  was  now  actively  endeavouring 
to  secure  his  election  to  the  tribuneship.  Cicero 
was  for  a  time  amused  with  a  report  that  his  only 
design  was  to  rescind  the  laws  of  Caesar.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  latter,  Clodius  succeeded  in 
hts  object,  and  entered  upon  his  office  in  December, 
B.  c.  59. 

Clodius  did  not  immediately  assail  his  enemies. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  indeed,  he  prevented 
Bibulus,  on  laying  down  his  office,  from  addressing 
the  people ;  but  his  first  measures  were  a  aeries  of 
laws,  calculated  to  lay  senate,  knights,  and  people 
under  obligations  to  him.  The  first  wna  n  law  for 
the  gratuitous  distribution  of  corn  once  a  month  to 
the  poorer  citizens.  The  next  enacted  that  no 
magistrate  should  observe  the  heavens  on  comitial 
days,  and  that  no  veto  should  be  allowed  to  hinder 
the  passing  of  a  law.  This  enactment  was  de- 
signed specially  to  aid  him  in  the  attack  with 
which  he  had  threatened  Cicero.  The  third  was 
a  law  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  guilds  which 
had  been  abolished,  and  the  creation  of  new  ones, 
by  which  means  he  secured  the  support  of  a  large 
number  of  organised  bodies.  A  fourth  law  was 
intended  to  gratify  those  of  the  higher  class,  and 
provided  that  the  censors  should  not  expel  from 
the  senate,  or  inflict  any  mark  of  disgrace  upon 
any  one  who  had  not  first  been  openly  accused 
before  them,  and  convicted  of  some  crime  by  their 
joint  sentence.    The  consols  of  the  year  he  gained 
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over  to  Tits  interests  by  undertaking  to  secure  to 
them  the  provinces  which  they  wished.  Having 
thus  prepared  the  way,  he  opened  his  attack  upon 
Cicero  by  proposing  a  law  to  the  effect,  that  who- 
ever had  taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  uncondemned 
and  without  a  trial,  should  be  interdicted  from 
earth  and  water.  For  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  ensued,  and  which  ended  in  Cicero's 
withdrawing  into  exile,  see  Cickro,  p.  713. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Cicero  left  the  city 
Clodius  procured  the  enactment  of  two  laws,  one 
to  interdict  Cicero  from  earth  and  water,  because 
he  had  illegally  put  citizens  to  death,  and  forged  a 
decree  of  the  senate ;  the  other  forbidding  any  one, 
on  pain  of  the  like  penalty,  to  receive  him.  The 
interdict  was,  however,  limited  to  the  distance  of 
400  miles  from  Rome.  Clodius  added  the  clause, 
that  no  proposition  should  ever  be  made  for  re- 
versing the  decree  till  those  whom  Cicero  had  put 
to  death  should  come  to  life  again.  The  law  was 
confirmed  in  the  comitia  tributa,  and  engraven  on 
brass.  On  the  same  day,  the  consuls  Gabinius 
and  Piso  had  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Macedonia 
assigned  to  them,  with  extraordinary  powers. 
Clodius  next  rid  himself  of  M.  Cato,  who,  by  a 
decree  pasted  on  his  motion,  was  sent  with  the 
powers  of  praetor  to  take  possession  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  with  the  treasures  of  its  king,  Ptolemy, 
and  to  restore  some  Byzantine  exiles.  [Cato,  p. 
648,  b.]  In  the  former  nefarious  proceeding, 
Clodius  seems  to  have  taken  as  a  pretext  the  will 
of  Ptolemy  Alexander  I.,  the  unde  of  the  Cyprian 
king,  who,  as  the  Romans  pretended,  had  made 
over  to  them  his  kingdom. 

Immediately  after  the  banishment  of  Cicero, 
Clodius  set  fire  to  his  house  on  the  Palatine,  and 
destroyed  bis  villas  at  Tusculum  and  Pormiae. 
The  greater  part  of  the  property  carried  off  from 
them  was  divided  between  the  two  consuls.  The 
ground  on  which  the  Palatine  house  stood,  with 
such  of  the  property  as  still  remained,  was  put  up 
to  auction.  Clodius  wished  to  become  the  pur- 
chaser of  it,  and,  not  liking  to  bid  himself,  got  a 
needy  fellow  named  Scato  to  bid  for  him.  Ho 
wished  to  erect  on  the  Palatine  a  palace  of  sur- 
passing size  and  magnificence.  A  short  time  bo. 
fore  he  had  purchased  the  house  of  Q.  Seine 
I'ostumus,  after  poisoning  the  owner,  who  had  re- 
fused to  sell  it  This  it  was  his  intention  to  onito 
with  another  house  which  he  already  had  there. 
He  pulled  down  the  portico  of  Catulus,  which 
adjoined  Cicero's  grounds,  and  erected  another  in 
its  place,  with  his  own  name  inscribed  on  it.  To 
alienate  Cicero's  property  irretrievably,  he  dedicated 
it  to  the  goddess  Libertaa,  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  site  of  the  dwelling,  with  part  of  the  grouud 
on  which  the  portico  of  Catulus  had  stood,  waa 
occupied  by  a  chapel  to  the  goddess.  For  the 
image  of  the  goddess  he  made  use  c  f  the  statue  of 
a  Tonagrncan  hetoera,  which  his  brother  Appioa 
had  brought  from  Greece.  To  maintain  the  armed 
bands  whom  he  employed,  Clodius  required  largo 
sums  of  money;  but  this  he  did  not  rind  much 
difficulty  in  procuring :  for  with  the  populace  ho 
was  all-powerful,  and  his  influence  made  his  favour 
worth  purchasing.  (For  an  account  of  the  way  in 
which,  through  his  influence,  Brogiiarus  of  Galatia 
was  made  priest  of  Cybele  at  Pessinus,  and  Mcuula 
of  Anagnia  screened  from  punishment,  with  other 
arbitrary  and  irregular  proceedings  of  Clodius,  tee 
Cicero  Dom.  30,  50,  dt  Har.  heT.  13,  jtoSubI 
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26,  30,  pro  Mil.  27,  32.)  He  went  so  far  as  to 
offend  Pompey  by  aiding  the  escape  of  Tigranes, 
•on  of  the  king  of  Armenia,  whom  Pompey  had 
brought  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  In  this  instance  also 
his  services  were  purchased.  Pompey,  however, 
did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  resent  the 
insult.  CkxKus  soon  assailed  him  more  openly. 
The  consul  Gabinius  sided  with  Pompey.  Fre- 
quent conflicts  took  place  between  the  armed 
bands  of  the  tribune  and  consul,  in  one  of  which 
Gabinius  himself  was  wounded  and  his  fasces 
broken.  Clodias  and  the  tribune  Ninnius  went 
through  the  farce  of  dedicating  to  the  gods,  the  one 
the  property  of  Gabinius,  the  other  that  of  Clodius. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  Clodius,  through  one  of 
his  slaves,  upon  the  life  of  Pompey,  who  now  with- 
drew to  his  own  house,  and  kept  there  as  long  as 
his  enemy  was  in  office.  Clodius  stationed  a  body 
of  men  under  his  frecdman  Dainis  to  watch  him, 
and  the  praetor  Flavins  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt 
to  drive  them  ofE 

The  attempts  made  before  the  end  of  this  year 
to  procure  the  recall  of  Cicero  proved  abortive. 
Next  year  (n.  c.  57),  Clodius,  possessing  no  longer 
tribunitial  power,  was  obliged  to  depend  on  his 
armed  bands  for  preventing  the  people  from  pass- 
ing a  decree  to  recall  Cicero.  On  the  twenty-fifth 
of  January,  when  a  rogation  to  that  effect  was 
brought  forward  by  the  tribune  Fnbricius,  Clodius 
appeared  with  an  armed  body  of  slaves  and  gladia- 
tors; Fabricius  had  also  brought  armed  men  to 
support  him,  and  a  bloody  fight  ensued,  in  which 
the  party  of  Fabricius  was  worsted.  Soon  after- 
wards, Clodius  with  his  men  fell  upon  another  of 
his  opponents,  the  tribune  Scxtius,  who  nearly  lost 
his  life  in  the  fray.  He  attacked  the  house  of 
Milo,  another  of  the  tribunes,  and  threatened  his 
life  whenever  he  appeared.  He  set  fire  to  the 
temple  of  the  Nymphs,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  censorial  records  ;  interrupted  the  Apolli- 
narian  games,  which  were  being  celebrated  by  the 
praetor  L.  Caecilius,  and  besieged  him  in  his 
house.  Milo  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
bring  Clodius  to  trial  for  his  acts  of  violence  ;  and 
finding  his  endeavours  unsuccessful,  resolved  to 
repel  force  by  force.  Accordingly  he  collected  an 
armed  band  of  slaves  and  gladiators,  and  frequent 
contests  took  place  in  the  streets  between  the  op- 
posing parties. 

When  the  senate  came  to  a  resolution  to  propose 
to  the  comitia  a  decree  for  the  restoration  of  Cicero, 
Clodius  was  the  only  one  who  opposed  it  ;  and 
when,  on  the  fourth  of  August,  it  was  brought  be- 
fore the  people,  Clodins  spoke  against  it,  but  could 
do  nothing  more ;  for  Milo  and  the  other  friends 
•f  Cicero  had  brought  to  the  place  of  meeting  a 
force  sufficiently  powerful  to  deter  him  from  at- 
tempting any  violence,  and  the  decree  was  passed. 
Clodius,  however,  was  not  stopped  in  his  career  of 
violence.  On  the  occasion  of  the  dearth  which 
ensued  immediately  after  Cicero's  recall,  the  blame 
of  which  Clodius  endeavoured  to  throw  on  him,  he 
excited  a  disturbance ;  and  when,  by  the  advice  of 
Cicero,  Pompey  was  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers  to  superintend  the  supplies,  Clodius  charged 
the  former  with  betraying  the  senate. 

The  decree  by  which  Cicero  was  recalled,  pro- 
vided also  for  the  restitution  of  his  property. 
Some  difficulty,  however,  remained  with  respect  to 
the  house  on  the  Palatine,  the  site  of  which  had 
been  consecrated  by  Clodius  to  the  service  of  re- 
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Hgion.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  college  of 
pontifices,  but  was  not  decided  till  the  end  of 
September,  when  Cicero  defended  his  right  before 
them.  The  pontifices  returned  an  answer  sufficient 
to  satisfy  all  religious  scruples,  though  Clodius 
chose  to  take  it  as  favourable  to  himself,  and  the 
senate  decreed  the  restoration  of  the  site,  and  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  Cicero  for  rebuild- 
ing his  house.  When  the  workmen  began  their 
operations  in  November,  Clodius  attacked  and  drove 
them  off,  pulled  down  the  portico  of  Catulus, 
which  had  been  nearly  rebuilt,  and  set  fire  to  the 
bouse  of  Q.  Cicero.  Shortly  afterwards  be  assault- 
ed Cicero  himself  in  the  street,  and  compelled  him 
to  take  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  house.  Next  day 
he  attacked  the  house  of  Milo,  situated  on  the 
eminence  called  Germalus,  but  was  driven  off  by 
Q.  Flaccus.  When  Marccllinus  proposed  in  the 
senate  that  Clodius  should  be  brought  to  justice, 
the  friends  of  the  latter  protracted  the  discussion, 
so  that  no  decision  was  come  to. 

Clodius  was  at  this  time  a  candidate  for  the 
aedileship,  that,  if  successful,  he  might  be  screened 
from  a  prosecution  ;  and  threatened  the  city  with  fire 
and  sword  if  an  assembly  were  not  held  for  the 
election.    Marccllinus  proposed  that  the  senate 
should  decree  that  no  election  should  take  place 
till  Clodius  had  been  brought  to  trial ;  Milo  de- 
clared that  he  would  prevent  the  consul  Metellus 
from  holding  the  comitia.    Accordingly,  whenever 
Metellus  attempted  to  hold  an  assembly,  he  posted 
himself  with  a  strong  body  of  armed  men  on  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  stopped  the  proceedings,  by 
giving  notice  that  he  was  observing  the  auspices. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  however 
(  b.  c  56),  when  Milo  was  no  longer  in  office, 
Clodius  was  elected  without  opposition ;  for,  not- 
withstanding his  outrageous  violence,  as  it  was 
evident  that  his  chief  object  was  not  power  but 
revenge,  he  was  supported  and  connived  at  by 
several  who  found  his  proceedings  calculated  to 
further  their  views.   The  optimates  rejoiced  to  see 
him  insult  and  humble  the  triumvir,  Pompey,  and 
the  latter  to  find  that  he  was  sufficiently  powerful 
to  make  the  senate  afraid  of  him.    Cicero  had 
many  foes  and  rivals,  who  openly  or  secretly 
encouraged  so  active  an  enemy  of  the  object  of 
their  envy  and  dislike;  while  the  disturbances 
which  his  proceedings  occasioned  in  the  city  were 
exactly  adapted  to  further  Caesar's  designs,  Clo- 
dius almost  immediately  after  his  election  im- 
peached Milo  for  public  violence.    Milo  appeared 
on  the  second  of  February  to  answer  the  accusation, 
and  the  day  passed  without  disturbance.  The  next 
hearing  was  fixed  for  the  ninth,  and  when  Pompey 
stood  up  to  defend  him,  Clodius*  party  attempted 
to  put  him  down  by  raising  a  tumult.  Milo's 
party  acted  in  a  similar  manner  when  Clodius 
spoke.    A  fray  ensued,  and  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings were  stopped  for  that  day.    The  matter  was 
put  off  by  several  adjournments  to  the  beginning  of 
May,  from  which  time  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it. 
In  April,  Clodius  celebrated  the  Megalesian  games, 
and  admitted  such  a  number  of  slaves,  that  the 
free  citizens  were  unable  to  find  room.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  senate  consulted  the  haruspices  on 
some  prodigies  which  had  happened  near  Rome. 
They  replied,  that,  among  other  things  which  had 
provoked  the  anger  of  the  gods,  was  the  desecration 
of  sacred  places.    Clodius  interpreted  this  as  re- 
ferring to  the  restoration  of  Cicero's  house,  and 
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made  it  a  handle  for  a  fresh  attack  npon  him. 
Cicero  replied  in  the  speech  De  Haruspicum  Re- 
iponsi*.  By  this  time  Potnpey  and  Clodius  had 
found  it  convenient  to  make  common  cause  with 
each  other.  A  fresh  attack  which  Clodius  soon 
afterwards  made  on  Cicero's  house  was  repulsed  by 
Milo.  With  the  assistance  of  the  latter  also, 
Cicero,  after  being  once  foiled  in  his  attempt  by 
Clodius  and  his  brother,  succeeded  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Clodius  in  carrying  off  from  the  capitol 
the  tablets  on  which  the  laws  of  the  latter  were 
engraved. 

Clodius  actively  supported  Pompey  and  Crassus 
when  they  became  candidates  for  the  consulship, 
to  which  they  were  elected  in  the  beginning  of 
B.  c.  55,  and  nearly  lost  his  life  in  doing  so.  He 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  led  by 
the  hope  of  being  appointed  on  an  embassy  to 
Asia,  which  would  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
recruiting  his  almost  exhausted  pecuniary  resources, 
and  getting  from  Brogitarus  and  some  others  whom 
he  had  assisted,  the  rewards  they  had  promised 
him  for  his  services.  It  nppcart,  however,  that  he 
remained  in  Rome.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  him 
this  year.  In  B.  c.  54  we  find  him  prosecuting 
the  ex-tribune  Procilius,  who,  among  other  acts  of 
violence,  was  charged  with  murder;  and  soon  after 
we  rind  Clodius  and  Cicero,  with  four  others,  ap- 
pearing to  defend  M.  Aemilius  Scanrus.  Yet  it 
appears  that  Cicero  still  regarded  him  with  the 
greatest  apprehension.  (Cic  ad  Att.  iv.  15,  ad  Q. 
Fr.  ii.  15,  b.,  iii.  1.  4.) 

In  b.  c  53  Clodius  was  a  candidate  for  the 
praetorship,  and  Milo  for  the  consulship.  Each 
strove  to  hinder  the  election  of  the  other.  They 
collected  armed  bands  of  slaves  and  gladiators,  and 
the  streets  of  Rome  became  the  scene  of  fresh  tu- 
mults and  frays,  in  one  of  which  Cicero  him—If 
was  endangered.  When  the  consols  endeavoured 
to  hold  the  comitia,  Clodius  fell  npon  them  with 
his  band,  and  one  of  them,  Cn.  Domitiua,  was 
wounded.  The  senate  met  to  deliberate.  Clodius 
spoke,  and  attacked  Cicero  and  Milo,  touching, 
among  other  things,  upon  the  amount  of  debt  with 
which  the  latter  was  burdened.  Cicero  replied  in 
the  speech  De  Acre  alieno  Afikmis.  The  contest, 
however,  was  soon  after  brought  to  a  sudden  and 
violent  end.  On  the  20th  of  January,  B.C  52,  Milo 
set  out  on  a  journey  to  Lanuvium.  Near  Bovillae 
he  met  Clodius,  who  was  returning  to  Rome  after 
visiting  some  of  his  property.  Both  were  accom- 
panied by  armed  followers,  but  Milo's  party  was 
the  stronger.  The  two  antagonists  had  passed 
each  other  without  disturbance;  but  two  of  the 
gladiators  in  the  rear  of  Milo's  troop  picked  a 
quarrel  with  some  of  the  followers  of  Clodius,  who 
immediately  turned  round,  and  rode  up  to  the 
scene  of  dispute,  when  he  was  wounded  in  the 
shoulder  by  one  of  the  gladiators.  The  fray  now 
became  general.  The  party  of  Clodius  were  put 
to  flight,  und  betook  themselves  with  their  leader 
to  a  house  near  Bovillae.  Milo  ordered  his  men 
to  attack  the  house.  Several  of  Clodius'  men 
were  slain,  and  Clodius  himself  dragged  out  and 
despatched.  The  body  was  left  lying  on  the  road, 
till  a  senator  named  Sex.  Tedius  found  it,  and 
conveyed  it  to  Rome.  Here  it  was  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  populace,  who  crowded  to  see  it.  i 
Next  day  it  was  carried  naked  to  the  forum,  and  j 
again  exposed  to  view  before  the  rostra.  The  j 
mob,  enraged  by  the  spectacle,  and  by  the  inflam-  | 


matory  speeches  of  the  tribunes  Munatios  Plancus 
and  Q.  Pompcius  Rufus,  headed  by  Sex.  Clodius 
carried  the  corpse  into  the  Curia  Hostilia,  made  a 
funeral  pile  of  the  benches,  tables,  and  writings, 
and  burnt  the  body  on  the  spot.  Not  only  the 
senate-house,  but  the  Porcian  basilica,  erected  by 
Cato  the  Censor,  and  other  adjoining  buildings, 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  (For  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  which  followed,  see  Milo.) 

Clodius  was  twice  married,  first  to  Pinaria,  and 
afterwards  to  Fulvia.  He  left  a  eon,  Publius,  and 
a  daughter.  Cicero  charges  him  with  having  held 
an  incestuous  intercourse  with  his  three  sisters. 
[Claudia,  Nob.  7 — 9.]  Clodius  inherited  ne 
property  from  his  father.  [See  No.  35.]  Besides 
what  he  obtained  by  less  honest  means,  be  re- 
ceived some  money  by  legacies  and  by  letting  one 
of  his  houses  on  the  Palatine.  He  al*o  received 
a  considerable  dowry  with  his  wife  Fulvia.  Ho 
was  the  owner  of  two  honses  on  the  Palatine  hill, 
an  estate  at  Alba,  and  considerable  possessions  in 
Etruria,  near  lake  Prelius.  His  personal  appear- 
ance was  effeminate,  and  neither  handsome  nor 
commanding.  That  he  was  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  ability  there  can  be  little  question  ;  still  less 
that  his  character  was  of  the  most  profligate  kind. 
Cicero  himself  admits  that  he  possessed  considera- 
ble eloquence. 

The  chief  ancient  sources  for  the  life  of  Clodius 
are  the  speeches  of  Cicero,  pro  Catlio,  pro  Stxtio, 
pro  Milone,  pro  Domo  sua,  de  Haruspirum  Re*» 
pontis,  in  Pitonem,  and  in  Clod  turn  et  Curiont-m, 
and  his  letters  to  Atticus  and  his  brother  Quintus; 
Plutarch's  lives  of  Lucullus,  Pompey,  Cicero,  and 
Caesar;  and  Dion  Cassius.  Of  modern  writers, 
Middleton,  in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  has  touched  upon 
the  leading  points  of  Ctodiuss  history  ;  but  tho 
best  and  fullest  account  has  been  given  by  Dru- 
mann,  GeschkMe  Rom*,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 99 — 370. 
41 — 45.  Clodiab.    [Claudia a,  Nos.  7 — 11.] 

46.  Apr.  Claudiuk  or  Clodius  Pulchbr,  the 
elder  of  the  two  sons  of  C.  Claudius.  [No.  39.] 
Both  ho  and  his  younger  brother  bore  the  praeno- 
men  Appius  (A scon.  Arg.  in  Milon,  p.  35,  Orell.), 
from  which  it  was  conjectured  by  Manutius  (t*s 
Cic  ad  Font.  ii.  13.  §  2,  and  viii.  8.  §  2),  that  tho 
former  had  been  adopted  by  his  uncle  Appius  [No. 
38],  a  conjecture  which  is  confirmed  by  a  coin,  on 
which  he  is  designated  c.  clod.  c.  p.  (Vaillant, 
Claud.  No.  13.)  Cicero,  in  letters  written  to  Atticus 
during  his  exile  (iii.  17.  §  1,  8.  §2,  9.  §  3)  ex- 
presses a  fear  lest  his  brother  Quintus  should  be 
brought  to  trial  by  this  Appius  before  his  undo  on 
a  charge  of  extortion.  On  the  death  of  P.  Clodius 
he  and  his  brother  appeared  as  accusers  of  Milo. 
(Ascon.  in  Milan,  pp.  35,  39,  40,  42,  ed.  Orell.) 
In  B.C.  50  he  led  back  from  Gallia  the  two  legions 
which  had  been  lent  to  Caesar  by  Pompey.  (Pint. 
Pomp.  57.)  Whether  it  was  this  Appius  or  his 
brother  who  was  consul  in  B.  c  38  (Dion.  Cass, 
xlviii.  43)  cannot  be  determined. 

47.  Apr.  Claudius  or  Clodius  Pulchbr,  bro- 
ther of  No.  46,  joined  his  brother  in  prosecuting 
Milo.  (b.  c  52.)  Next  year  he  exposed  the  in- 
trigue through  which  his  father  hod  escaped  [see 
No.  39],  in  hopes  of  getting  back  the  bribe  that 
bad  been  paid  to  Servilius.  But  he  managed  tho 
matter  so  clumsily,  that  Servilius  escaped,  and 
Appius,  having  abandoned  a  prosecution  with 
winch  he  had  threatened  Servilius,  was  himself 

;  not  long  after  impeached  for  extortion  by  the  Ser- 
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•iiii,  and  for  violence  by  Sex.  Tettius.  (Cie.  ad 
Fnm.  viii.  8.) 

48.  P.  Glomus,  ion  of  P.  Clodius  and  Fulvia, 
was  a  child  at  the  litre  of  hi*  father's  death.  Milo 
was  accused  of  having  attempted  to  get  him  into 
his  power,  that  he  might  put  him  to  death.  (As- 
con. in  Mtion.  p.  36.)  Hit  step-father  Antonius 
xfiokc  of  him  as  a  hopeful  lad.  (Cic.  ail  Alt.  xiv. 
13,  A.)  According  to  Valerius  Maximus  (iii.  5. 
f  3)  his  youth  was  spent  in  gluttony  and  debauch- 
ery, which  occasioned  a  disease  of  which  he  died. 

49.  Clodia.    [Claudia,  No.  1*2.] 

There  are  several  coins  of  the  Claudia  gens.  A 
specimen  is  given  below :  it  contains  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Apollo,  with  a  lyre  behind,  and  on  the 
reverse  Diana  holding  two  torches,  with  the  in- 
scription P.  Clodivs  M.  p.,  but  it  is  uncertain  to 
which  of  the  Claudii  this  refers.       [C  P.  M.] 


CLAUDIUS.  The  following  were  plebeians, 
or  freedmcn  of  the  patrician  Claudia  gens. 

1.  Q.  Claudius,  a  plebeian,  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  &  c  218,  when  he  brought  forward  a  law 
that  no  senator,  or  son  of  a  person  of  senatorial 
rank,  should  possess  a  ship  of  the  burden  of  more 
than  300  amphorae.  (Liv.  xxi.  63.)  The  Q.  Clau- 
dius Flamen,  who  was  praetor  in  b.  c.  208,  and 
had  Tarentum  assigned  to  him  as  his  province,  is 
probably  the  same  person.  ( Liv.  xxvii.  21, 22, 43, 
xxviii.  10.) 

2.  L.  Clodius,  praefectus  fabrum  to  App.  Clau- 
dius Pulcher,  consul  b.c.54.  [Claudius,  No.  38.] 
(Cic  ad  Fanu  iii.  4 — 6,  8.)  He  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  h.  c  43.  (Pseudo-Cic  ad  Brut.  I  1  ; 
comp.  Cic  ad  Alt.  xv.  13.) 

3.  App.  Claudius,  C  p.,  mentioned  by  Cicero 
in  a  letter  to  Brutus.  (Ad Fam,  xi.  22.)  Who 
he  waa  cannot  be  determined.  He  attached  him- 
self to  the  party  of  Antony,  who  had  restored  his 
father.  Whether  this  Appius  was  the  same  with 
•ither  of  the  two  of  this  name  mentioned  by  Ap- 
pian  (B.  C  iv.  44,  51)  as  among  those  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs,  is  uncertain. 

4.  Sax.  Clodius,  probably  a  descendant  of  a 
freed nu-in  of  the  Cluudian  house,  was  a  man  of  low 
condition,  whom  P.  Clodius  took  under  his  patro- 
nage. (Cic.  pro  Cael.  32,  pro  Dom.  10  )  In 
8.  c  58  we  find  him  superintending  the  celebration 
of  the  Compitalian  festival.  (Cic.  in  Fixm.  4  ; 
Ascon.  p.  7,  Orel!.)  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
armed  bands  which  P.  Clodius  employed.  (Ascon. 
I  a)  The  latter  entrusted  to  him  the  task  of 
drawing  up  the  laws  which  he  brought  forward  in 
his  tribuneship,  and  commissioned  him  to  carry 
into  effect  his  lex  frumentaria.  (Cic  pro  Dom.  10, 
18,  31,  50,  de  Har.  Re*p.  6,  pro  Serf.  64.)  We 
find  Sextus  the  accomplice  of  Publius  in  all  bis 
acts  of  violence.  ( pro  Cad.  32.)  In  56  he  was 
impeached  by  Milo,  but  was  acquitted.  (Cic.  ad 
Q.  Ft.  il  6,  pro  Cael.  32.)  For  his  proceedings 
on  the  death  of  P.  Clodius  Pulcher  see  No  40 ; 
Vic.  pro  Mil..  13,  33;  Ascon  pp.  34,  36,  48. 

He  was  impeached  by  C.  Cacsrnniua  Philo  and 


M.  Aufidlus,  and  condemned.  (Ascon.  m  Milan, 
p.  55.)  He  remained  in  exile  for  eight  years,  but 
was  restored  in  44  by  M.  Antonius.  (Cic  ad  Alt. 
xiv.  13,  A.  and  B.)  Cicero  (  Dom.  10,31, 
pro  Cael.  32)  charges  him  with  having  carried  on 
a  criminal  correspondence  with  Clod  in  (Quadran- 
taria). 

5.  Sax.  Clodius,  a  Sicilian  rhetorician,  under 
whom  M.  Antonius  studied  oratory,  and  whom  he 
rewarded  with  a  present  of  a  large  estate  in  the 
Leontine  territory.  (Cic  ad  Afi.  iv.  15,  Phil.  ii. 
4,  17,  iii.  9;  Dion  Cass.  xiv.  30,  xlvi.  8;.  Suet 
de  Oar.  Rket.  5.) 

6.  P.  Clodius,  M.  F.  appears  on  several  coins 
which  bear  the  image  of  Caesar  and  Antonius. 
(EckhcL,  v.  p.  172;  Vaillant,  Anton.  No*.  14,  15, 
Claud.  43—46.)  He  is  probably  the  same  with 
the  Clodius  whom  Caesar  in  a  c.  48  sent  into 
Macedonia  to  Metellus  Scipin  (Cacs.  It.  C.  iii. 
57),  and  with  the  Clodius  Bithynicus  mentioned 
by  Appian  (B.  C.  v.  49),  who  fought  on  the 
side  of  Antonius  in  the  Perusian  war,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  in  B.  c.  40  by 
the  command  of  Octavianua. 

7.  C.  Claudius,  probably  the  descendant  of  a 
freedman  of  the  Claudian  house,  was  one  of  the 
suite  of  P.  Clodius  on  his  last  journey  to  Aricia. 
(Cic  pro  Mil.  17;  Ascon.  in  Milon.  p.  33,  Orell.) 

8.  C.  Claudius,  a  follower  of  M.  Brutus,  who 
by  the  direction  of  the  latter  put  C.  Antonius  to 
death.  [Antonius,  No.  13,  p.  216.]  (Dion  Cass, 
xlvii.  24;  Plut  Anton.  22,  Brut.  28.)  He  was 
afterwards  sent  by  Brutus  in  command  of  a  squad- 
ron to  Rhodes,  and  on  the  death  of  his  patron  joined 
Cassius  of  Parma.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  2.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

CLAU'DIUS  I.,  or,  with  his  full  name,  Tib. 
Claudius  Drusus  Nino  Grhmanicus,  was  the 
fourth  in  the  series  of  Roman  emperors,  and  reign- 
ed from  a.  D.  41  to  54.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Tib.  Claudius  Nero  and  Livia,  who  afterwards 
married  Augustus,  and  the  son  of  Drusus  and  An- 
tonia.  He  was  born  on  the  first  of  August,  B.  1. 
10,  at  Lyons  in  Gaul,  and  lost  his  father  in  his 
infancy.  During  his  early  life  he  was  of  a  sickly 
constitution,  which,  though  it  improved  in  later 
years,  was  in  all  probability  the  cause  of  the 
weakness  of  his  intellect,  for,  throughout  his  life, 
he  shewed  an  extraordinary  deficiency  in  judg- 
ment, tact,  and  presence  of  mind.  It  waa  owing 
to  these  circumstances  that  from  his  childhood  he 
was  neglected,  despised,  and  intimidated  by  his 
nearest  relatives ;  he  waa  left  to  the  cure  of  his 
pnedagogucs,  who  often  treated  him  with  improper 
harshness.  His  own  mother  is  reported  to  have 
called  him  a  portent  urn  kominis,  and  to  have  said, 
that  there  was  something  wanting  in  his  nature  to 
make  him  a  man  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
This  judgment,  harsh  as  it  may  appear  in  the 
mouth  of  his  mother,  is  not  exaggerated,  for  in 
everything  be  did,  and  however  good  his  intentions 
were,  he  failed  from  the  want  of  judgment  ami  a 
proper  tact,  and  made  himself  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  others.  Notwithstanding  this  intellectual 
deficiency,  however,  he  was  a  man  of  great  indus- 
try and  diligence.  He  waa  excluded  from  the  so- 
ciety of  his  family,  ajid  confined  to  slaves  and  wo- 
men, whom  he  was  led  to  make  his  friends  and 
confidants  by  hia  natural  desire  of  unfolding  his 
heart.  During  the  long  period  previous  to  hia  ac- 
cession, as  well  as  afterwards,  he  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  hia  time  to  literary  pursuits, 
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Augustus  and  hit  uncle  Tiberius  always  treated 
bim  with  contempt ;  Caligula,  his  nephew,  raised 
him  to  the  consulship  indeed,  bnt  did  not  allow 
him  to  take  any  part  in  public  affairs,  and  behaved 
towards  him  in  the  same  way  as  his  predecessors 
had  done. 

In  this  manner  the  ill-fated  man  had  reached 
the  age  of  fifty,  when  after  the  murder  of  Caligula 
he  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne.  When  he  received  the  news  of 
Caligula's  murder,  he  was  alarmed  about  his  own 
safety,  and  concealed  himself  in  a  corner  of  the 
palace  ;  but  he  was  discovered  by  a  common  sol- 
dier, and  when  Claudius  fell  prostrate  before  him, 
the  soldier  saluted  him  emperor.  Other  soldiers 
soon  assembled,  and  Claudius  in  a  state  of  agony, 
as  if  he  were  led  to  execution,  was  carried  in  a 
lectica  into  the  praetorian  camp.  There  the  soldiers 
proclaimed  him  emperor,  and  took  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him,  on  condition  of  his  giving  each 
soldier,  or  at  least  each  of  the  praetorian  guards  a 
donative  of  fifteen  sestertia — the  first  instance  of  a 
Roman  emperor  being  obliged  to  make  such  a 
promise  on  his  accession.  It  is  not  quite  certain 
what  may  have  induced  the  soldiers  to  proclaim  a 
man  who  had  till  then  lived  in  obscurity,  and  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  administration  of  the  empire. 
It  is  said  that  they  chose  him  merely  on  account  of 
his  connexion  with  the  imperial  family,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  there  were  also  other  causes 
at  work. 

During  the  first  two  days  after  the  murder  of 
Caligula,  the  senators  and  the  city  cohorts,  which 
formed  a  kind  of  opposition  to  the  praetorian  guards, 
indulged  in  the  vain  hope  of  restoring  the  republic, 
but  being  unable  to  make  head  against  the  praeto- 
rians, and  not  being  well  agreed  among  themselves, 
the  senators  were  at  last  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
on  the  third  day  they  recognised  Claudius  as  em- 
peror. The  fiit  act  of  his  government  was  to 
proclaim  an  amnesty  respecting  the  attempt  to  re- 
store the  republic,  and  a  few  only  of  the  murderers 
of  Caligula  were  put  to  death,  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  an  example,  and  partly  because 
it  was  known  that  some  of  the  conspirators  had 
intended  to  murder  Claudius  likewise.  The  acts 
which  followed  these  shew  the  same  kind  and 
amiable  disposition,  and  must  convince  every  one, 
that,  if  he  had  been  left  alone,  or  bad  been  assisted 
by  a  sincere  friend  and  adviser,  his  government 
would  have  afforded  little  or  no  ground  for  com- 
plaint. Had  he  been  allowed  to  remain  in  a  pri- 
vate station,  he  would  certainly  have  been  a  kind, 
good,  and  honest  man.  But  he  was  throughout  his 
life  placed  in  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances. 
The  perpetual  fear  in  which  he  bad  passed  his 
earlier  days,  was  now  increased  and  abused  by 
those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  after  his  acces- 
sion. And  this  fear  now  became  the  cause  of  a 
series  of  cruel  actions  and  of  bloodshed,  for  which 
he  is  stamped  in  history  with  the  name  of  a  tyrant, 
which  he  does  not  deserve. 

The  first  wife  of  Claudius  was  Plautia  Urgukv 
nilla,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Drusus,  and  a 
-laughter,  Claudia.  But  as  be  bad  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  his  own  life  was  threatened  by  her,  he 
divorced  her,  and  married  Aclia  Petina,  whom  he 
likewise  divorced  on  account  of  some  misunder- 
stsndiug.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  he  was 
married  to  his  third  wife,  the  notorious  Valeria 
Mvssalina,  who,  together  with  the  freedmen  Nar- 
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cissus,  Pallas,  and  others,  led  him  into  a  number 
of  cruel  acts.  After  the  fall  of  Messalina  by  ber 
own  conduct  and  the  intrigues  of  Narcissus,  Clau- 
dius was,  if  possible,  still  more  unfortunate  is 
choosing  for  his  wife  his  niece  Agrippina,  A.  o.  49. 
She  prevailed  upon  htm  to  set  aside  his  own  son, 
Britannicus,  and  to  adopt  her  son,  Nero,  in  order 
that  the  succession  might  be  secured  to  the  latter. 
Claudius  soon  after  regretted  this  step,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  he  was  poisoned  by  Agrip- 
pina in  a.  D.  64. 

The  conduct  of  Claudius  during  his  government, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  not  under  the  influence  of  his 
wives  and  freedmen,  was  mild  and  popular,  and  he 
made  several  useful  and  beneficial  legislative  en- 
actments. He  was  particularly  fond  of  building, 
and  several  architectural  plans  which  had  been 
formed,  but  thought  impracticable  by  his  predeces- 
sors, were  carried  out  by  him.  He  built,  for  ex- 
ample, the  famous  Claudian  aquaeduct  {Aqua 
Claudia)*  the  port  of  Ostia,  and  the  emissary  by 
which  the  water  of  lake  Fucinus  was  carried  into 
the  river  Liris.  During  his  reign  several  wars 
were  carried  on  in  Britain,  Germany,  Syria,  and 
Mauretania ;  but  they  were  conducted  by  his 
generals.  The  southern  part  of  Britain  was  consti- 
tuted a  Roman  province  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
who  himself  went  to  Britain  in  a.  o.  43,  to  take 
part  in  the  war ;  but  not  being  of  a  warlike  dispo- 
sition, he  quitted  the  island  after  a  stay  of  a  few 
days,  and  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  celebrated 
a  splendid  triumph.  Mauretania  was  made  a 
Roman  province  in  A.  D.  4*2  by  the  legate  Cn. 
Hosidius. 

As  an  author  Claudius  occupied  himself  chiefly 
with  history,  and  was  encouraged  in  this  pursuit 
by  Livy,  the  historian.  With  the  assistance  of 
Sulpicius  Flavius,  he  began  at  an  early  age  to  write 
a  history  from  the  death  of  the  dictator  Caesar; 
but  being  too  straightforward  and  honest  in  his 
accounts,  he  was  severely  censured  by  his  mother 
and  grandmother.  He  accordingly  gave  up  his 
plan,  and  began  his  history  with  the  restoration  of 
peace  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  Of  the  earlier 
period  he  had  written  only  four,  but  of  the  lattrr 
forty-one  books.  A  third  work  were  memoirs  of 
his  own  life,  in  eight  books,  which  Suetonius  de- 
scribes as  mapis  inepte  quatn  ineltijanter  rom/nntu. 
A  fourth  was  a  learned  defence  of  Cicero  against 
the  attacks  of  Asinius  Pollio.  He  seems  to  have 
been  as  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  as  of 
the  Latin  language,  for  be  wrote  two  historical 
works  in  Greek,  the  one  a  history  of  Carthage,  in 
eight  books,  and  the  other  a  history  of  Etruria,  in 
twenty  books.  However  small  the  literary  merit 
of  these  productions  may  have  been,  still  the  lose 
of  the  history  of  Etruria  in  particular  is  greatly  to 
be  lamented,  as  we  know  that  he  made  use  of  the 
genuine  sources  of  the  Etruscans  themselves.  In 
A.  D.  48,  the  Aedui  petitioned  that  their  senators 
should  obtain  the  jus  peteudorHM  ktmorum  at  Rome. 
Claudius  supported  their  petition  in  a  speech  which 
he  delivered  in  the  senate.  The  grateful  inhabi- 
tants of  Lyons  had  this  speech  of  the  emperor 
engraved  on  bnuen  tables,  and  exhibited  them  in 
public.  Two  of  these  tables  were  discovered  at 
Lyons  in  1529,  and  are  still  preserved  there.  The 
inscriptions  are  printed  in  G ruler's  Corp.  Imtenpt. 
p.  on.  (Sueton.  Ctaudiut ;  Dion  Caseins,  lib.  Ix. ; 
Tacit.  Atutal.  libb.  xL  and  xii. ;  Znnaras,  xi.  8, 
dec ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xix.  2,  Ac,  xx.  1 j  Orot, 
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nl.  6 ;  Eutrop.  viL  13;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Cat*.  4. 
Epti.  4  ;  Seneca,  Ltunu  de  AlorU  Druai ;  comp. 
Niebuhr,  Hid.  of  Rom*,  vol.      p.  213,  Ac.) 

The  portrait  of  Clnaditu  it  given  in  each  of  the 
two  cuU  annexed  :  the  second,  which  wa»  struck 
by  Cotys  I„  king  of  Thrace,  contain*  also  that  of 
hi.  wife  Agrippina,   See  also  p.  82.       [L.  S.J 


CLAU'DIUS  II.  (M.  Auaauug  Ciaomua, 
sumamed  Gotiiicus),  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  268— 
270,  was  descended  from  an  obscure  family  in 
Dardania  or  lllyria,  and  was  indebted  for  distinc- 
tion to  hi*  military  talents,  which  recommended 
him  to  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Decius,  by 
whom  he  was  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  Ther- 
mopylae against  the  northern  invaders  of  Greece. 
By  Valerian  he  was  nominated  captain-general  of  the 
lOyrian  frontier,  and  commander  of  all  the  provinces 
on  the  Lower  Danube,  with  a  salary  and  appoint- 
ments on  the  most  liberal  scale ;  by  the  tee  tile  nnd 
indolent  son  of  the  latter  he  was  regarded  with  min- 
gled respect,  jealousy,  and  fear,  but  always  treated 
with  the  highest  consideration.  Having  been  sum- 
moned to  Italy  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Aureolus,  he  is  believed  to  hare  taken  a 
share  in  the  plot  organized  against  Gallienus  by 
the  chief  officers  of  state,  and,  upon  the  death  of 
that  prince,  was  proclaimed  as  his  successor  by  the 
conspirators,  who  pretended  that  such  had  been 
the  last  injunctions  of  their  victim — a  choice  con- 
firmed with  some  hesitation  by  the  army,  which 
yielded  however  to  an  ample  donative,  and  ratified 
with  enthusiastic  applause  by  the  senate  on  the 
24th  of  March,  a.  d.  26H,  the  day  upon  which  the 
intelligence  reached  Rome.  The  emperor  signal- 
ized his  accession  by  routing  on  the  shores  of  the 
I«ago  di  Garda  a  large  body  of  Alemanni,  who  in 
the  late  disorders  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Alps,  and  thus  was  justified  in  assuming  the  epi- 
thet of  Gtrmaniau.  The  destruction  of  Aureolus 
also  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  reign  :  but 
whether,  as  some  authorities  assert,  this  usurper 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  Claudius  in  the  battle 
of  the  Adda,  or  slain  by  his  own  soldiers  as  others 
maintain  who  hold  that  the  action  of  Pons  Aureoli 
( Pontirolo)  was  fought  against  Oallienus  before 
the  siege  of  Milan  was  formed,  the  confusion  in 
which  the  history  of  this  period  is  involved 
prevents  us  from  deciding  with  confidence.  [Au- 
asoLUa.]  A  more  formidable  foe  now  threatened 
the  Roman  dominion.  The  Goths,  having  col- 
lected a  vast  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester, 
manned  it  is  said  by  no  less  than  320,000  warriors 
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had  sailed  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Euxine. 
Proceeding  onwards,  they  passed  through  the  nar- 
row seas,  and,  steering  for  mount  Athos,  landed  in 
Macedonia  and  invested  Thessalonica.  But  hav- 
ing heard  that  Claudins  was  advancing  at  the  head 
of  a  great  army,  they  broke  up  the  siege  and  has- 
tened to  encounter  him.  A  terrible  battle  was 
fought  near  Naissus  in  Dardania  (a.  d.  269) ;  up- 
wards of  fifty  thousand  of  the  barbarians  were 
slain ;  a  still  greater  number  sank  beneath  the 
ravages  of  famine,  cold,  and  pestilence;  and  the 
remainder,  hotly  pursued,  threw  themselves  into 
the  defiles  of  Haemus.  Most  of  these  were  sur- 
rounded and  cut  off  from  all  escape ;  such  as  re- 
sisted were  slaughtered  ;  the  most  vigorous  of  those 
who  surrendered  were  admitted  to  recruit  the 
ranks  of  their  conquerors,  while  those  unfit  for  mi- 
litary service  were  compelled  to  labour  as  agricul- 
tural slaves.  But  soon  after  these  glorious  achieve- 
ments, which  gained  for  the  emperor  the  title  of 
GtAkicut,  by  which  he  is  usually  designated,  be 
was  attacked  by  an  epidemic  which  seems  to  have 
spread  from  the  vanquished  to  the  victors,  and 
died  at  Sirmium  in  the  course  of  a.  D.  270,  after  a 
reign  of  about  two  years,  recommending  with  his 
last  breath  his  general  Aurelian  as  the  individual 
most  worthy  of  the  purple. 

Claudius  was  tall  in  stature,  with  a  bright  flash- 
ing eye,  a  broad  full  countenance,  and  possessed 
extraordinary  muscular  strength  of  arm.  He  was 
dignified  in  his  manners,  temperate  in  his  mode 
of  life,  and  historians  have  been  loud  in  extolling 
his  justice,  moderation,  and  moral  worth,  placing 
him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  good  emperors,  equal 
to  Trajan  in  valour,  to  Antoninus  in  piety,  to 
Augustus  in  self-controul — commendations  which 
must  be  received  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution, 
from  the  fact,  that  the  object  of  them  was  consi- 
dered a*  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Cons  tan  tine,  his 
niece  Claudia  being  the  wife  of  Eutropius  and  the 
mother  of  Constantius  Chlorus.  The  biography  of 
Trebellius  Pollio  is  a  mere  declamation,  bearing  all 
the  marks  of  fulsome  panegyric ;  but  the  testimony 
of  Zosimus,  who,  although  no  admirer  of  Constan- 
tino, echoes  these  praises,  is  more  to  be  trusted. 
It  is  certain  also  that  he  was  greatly  beloved  by 
the  senate,  who  heaped  honours  on  his  memory  : 
a  golden  shield  bearing  his  effigy  was  hung  up  in 
the  curia  Romana,  a  colossal  statue  of  gold  was 
erected  in  the  capitol  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  a  column  was  rained 
in  the  forum  beside  the  rostra,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  coins  bearing  the  epithet  rftesu,  indicating 
that  they  were  struck  alter  death,  are  extant 
of  this  emperor  than  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 
(TrebelL  Pollio,  dawd.;  Aurel.  Vict  Kjnt.  34,  d* 
Caet.  34  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  1 1  ;  Zosim.  L  40-43 ;  Zonar. 
xii.  25,  26.  Trebellius  Pollio  and  Vopiscus  give 
Claudins  the  additional  appellation  of  Flavin,  and 
the  former  that  of  Valtrim,  also,  names  which  were 
borne  afterwards  by  Constantius.)       [W.  R.] 
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CLAU'DIUS  APOLLINA'RIS.  [Apolli- 
na'rw.1 

CLAU'DIUS  A'TTICUS  HERO'DES.  [At- 
ticits  H  Rhodes.] 

CLAU'DIUS  CA'PITO.  [Capito.] 
CLAU'DIUS  CIVI'LIS.  [CrviiiR.] 
CLAU'DIUS  CLAUDIA'NUS.  [CLAUDIA- 
NUB.] 

CLAU'DIUS  DI'DYMUS.  [Didymus.] 
CLAU'DIUS  DRUSUS.  [Drusus.] 
CLAU'DIUS    EUSTHE'NIUS.  [Euethe- 

NIU&] 

CLAU'DIUS  FELIX.  [Felix.] 
CLAU'DIUS  JU'LIUS  or  JOLAUS,  a  Greek 
writer  of  unknown  date,  and  probably  a  freedman 
of  tome  Roman,  was  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Phoenicia  (♦owiKixd)  in  three  books  at  least. 
(Steph.  By*,  u.  w.  "Ajoj,  'lovSaia,  Awpof ;  Etym. 
i.  v,  rdSttpa.)    This  appears  to  be  the  same  Jo- 
laus,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Peloponnesus 
( lit AoTovrqaioxci,  SchoL  ad  Niccmd.   Thtr.  621 ) ; 
he  spoke  in  one  of  his  works  of  the  city  Lampe  in 
Crete.    (Steph.  Byz.  s.  r.  Adfiwij.) 
CLAU'DIUS  LABEO.  [Labro.] 
CLAU'DIUS  MAMERTI'NUS.  [Mamer- 

T1NU&] 

CLAU'DIUS  MAXIMUS.  [Maximo*.] 
CLAU'DIUS  POMPEIA'NUS.  [Pompbi- 

ANUR.] 

CLAU'DIUS  QUADRIGA'RIUS.  [Quad- 

R1GARIUS.] 

CLAU'DIUS  SACERDOS.  [Sacerdo*] 
CLAU'DIUS  SATURNI'NUS.  ISaturiu- 

CLAU'DIUS  SEVETIUS.  [Sbvbru*] 
CLAU'DIUS  TA'CITUS.  [TAcrrua] 
CLAU'DIUS  TRYPHO'NIUS.  [Trtpho 

MlUfk] 

CLAUDUS,  C.  QUINCTIUS,  patridan,  con- 
sul with  L.  Genucius  Clepsina  in  ac.  271.  (Fatli.) 

CLAUSUS,  a  Sabine  leader,  who  is  said  to  have 
assisted  Aeneas,  and  who  was  regarded  as  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Claudia  gens.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  706, 
&c.)  App.  Claudius,  before  he  migrated  to  Rome, 
was  called  in  his  own  country  Attus,  or  Atta 
Clausus.   (Claudius,  No.  1.) 

CLEAE'NETUS  (KA«Iw«).  1.  Father  of 
Clcon,  the  Athenian  demagogue.  (Thuc  iiu  36, 
iv.  21.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  the  same 
person  as  the  Cleaenetus  who  is  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  (Eq.  572),  and  of  whom  the  Scho- 
liast on  the  passage  speaks  as  the  author  of  a  de- 
cree for  withholding  the  clrttois  if  Tlpvravtl*  from 
the  generals  of  the  state. 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  of  whom  we  find  nothing 
recorded  except  the  interesting  fact  of  bis  being  so 
fond  of  lupines,  that  he  would  eat  them,  husks  and 
all.  (Com.  incert.  ap.  Aiken,  ii.  p.  55,  c. ;  comp. 
Casaub.  ad  loc.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEANDER  (KAlovopor).  1.  Tyrant  of  Gela, 
which  had  been  previously  subject  to  an  oligarchy. 
He  reigned  for  seven  years,  and  wns  murdered 
a  c.  498,  by  a  man  of  Gela  named  Sabyllus.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hippocrates,  one  of 
whose  sons  was  also  called  Cleander.  The  latter, 
together  with  his  brother  Euclcides,  was  deposed 
by  Gelon  when  he  seised  the  government  for  him- 
self in  a  c  491.  (Herod,  vii.  154,  155;  Aristot 
PolU.  v.  12,  ed.  Bekk.;  Paus.  vi.  9.) 

2.  An  Aeginetan,  son  of  Tclcsarchus,  whose 
victory  in  the  pancratium  at  the  Isthmian  games 


is  celebrated  by  Pindar.  (Istkm.  viii.)  The  ode 
must  have  been  composed  very  soon  after  the  end 
of  the  Persian  war  (a.  c.  479),  and  from  it  we 
learn  that  Clcander  bad  also  been  victorious  at  the 
'AAxa6oja  at  Megara  and  the  'Acr*Aijyi«Ia  at  Epi- 
daurus.  (See  Lhct.  of  Ant.  on  the  words  ) 

3.  A  Lacedaemonian,  was  harmost  at  Bytantium 
in  a  c.  400,  and  promised  Cheirisophus  to  meet 
the  Cyrean  Greeks  at  Calpe  with  ships  to  convey 
them  to  Europe.  On  their  reaching  that  place, 
however,  they  found  that  Clcander  had  neither 
come  nor  sent ;  and  when  he  at  length  arrived,  he 
brought  only  two  triremes,  and  no  transports. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  a  tumult  occurred,  in  which 
the  traitor  Dexippus  was  rather  roughly  handled, 
and  Cleander,  instigated  by  him,  threatened  to  saC 
away,  to  denounce  the  army  as  enemies,  and  to 
issue  orders  that  no  Greek  city  should  receive 
them.  [Dexippus.]  They  succeeded,  however,  in 
pacifying  him  by  extreme  submission,  and  he  en- 
tered into  a  connexion  of  hospitality  with  Xeno- 
phon,  and  accepted  the  offer  of  leading  the  army 
home.  But  he  wished  probably  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  hostile  collision  with  Pharnabazus, 
and,  the  sacrifices  being  declared  to  be  unfavoura- 
ble for  the  projected  march,  he  sailed  back  to  By- 
santium,  promising  to  give  the  Cyreans  the  best 
reception  in  his  power  on  their  arrival  there.  This 
promise  he  seems  to  have  kept  as  effectually  as  the 
opposition  of  the  admiral  Anaxibius  would  permit. 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  government  by  Aristar- 
chus.  (Xen.  Anab.  vi  2.  §  13,  4.  §§  12,  18,  vi.  6. 
§§  5—38,  viL  1.  §§  8,  38,  Ac.,  2.  §  5,  Ac) 

4.  One  of  Alexander's  office^  son  of  Pokmo- 
erates.  Towards  the  winter  of  a  c  334,  Alexan- 
der, being  then  in  Caria,  sent  him  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesus to  collect  mercenaries,  and  with  these  he 
returned  and  joined  the  king  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Tyre,  a  c.  331.  ( Arr.  A  Hub. 
i.  24,  ii.  20;  Curt  hi  1.  §  1,  iv.  3.  §  11.)  Ia 
a  c.  330  he  was  employed  by  Polydamaa,  Alex- 
anaer  s  emissary,  to  Kill  r\irnieinon,  under  wtiom 
he  had  been  left  as  second  in  command  at  Echa- 
tana.  (Arr.  Anab.  iii.  26 ;  Curt.  vii.  2.  §§  19,  27- 
32;  Plut.  Alex.  49;  Diod.  xvii.  80;  JnsL  xiL  5.) 
On  Alexander's  arrival  in  Carman  ia,  a  c.  325, 
Cleander  joined  him  there,  together  with  some 
other  generals  from  Media  and  their  force*.  But 
he  was  accused  with  the  rest  of  extreme  profligacy 
and  oppression,  not  unmixed  with  sacrilege,  in  his 
command,  and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Alex- 
ander. (Arr.  Auab.  vi.  27;  Diod.  xvii.  106;  Pint. 
Alex.  68;  Curt.  x.  1.  §§  1—8;  Just.  xii.  10.) 

5.  A  collector  of  proverbs,  is  quoted  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Theocritus.  (Jdj/U.  v.  21,  im  piv 
oMir  Up6v.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEANDER,  a  Phrygian  slave,  brought  to 
Rome  as  a  porter.  He  chanced  to  attract  the 
attention  and  gain  the  favour  of  Commodus,  who 
elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  chamberlain,  and  made 
him  his  chief  minister  after  the  death  of  Peremria. 
[Perennik.]  Being  now  all-powerful,  he  openly 
offered  for  sale  all  offices,  civil  and  military,  and 
the  regular  number  of  magistrates  was  multiplied 
to  answer  the  demand,  so  that  on  one  occasion 
twenty-five  consuls  were  nominated  in  a  single 
year  (it  is  believed  to  have  been  a.  a  185,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Tillemont,  189),  one  of  whom  was 
Septimiua  Severus,  afterwards  emperor.  The  vast 
sums  thus  accumulated  were  however  freely  spent, 
partly  in  supplying  the  demands  of  the  emperor, 
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partly  in  his  own  private  gratifications,  partly  in  re- 
lieving the  wants  of  friends,  and  partly  in  works 
of  public  magnificence  and  utility.  But  fortune, 
which  had  raised  him  so  rapidly,  as  suddenly 
hurled  hiin  down.  A  scarcity  of  corn  having 
arisen,  the  blame  was  artfully  cast  upon  the  fa- 
vourite by  Papirius  Dionysius,  the  praefectus 
annonae.  A  tumult  burst  forth  in  the  circus,  a 
inob  hurried  to  the  suburban  villa  of  Cominodus, 
clamouring  for  vengeance,  and  the  emperor  giving 
way  to  the  dictate!  of  his  natural  cowardice, 
yielded  up  Cleander,  who  was  torn  to  pieces,  and 
his  whole  family  and  nearest  friends  destroyed. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixxii.  12,13;  Herodian.  L  12,10; 
Lamprid.  Commnd.  6,  7,  11.)  [W.  R.] 

CLEANDER,  an  architect,  who  constructed 
some  baths  at  Rome  for  the  emperor  Commodus. 
(Lamprid.  Comm.  c.  17 ;  Osann,  KuiutblaU,  1830, 
N.  83.)  (L.  U.J 

CLEA'NDRIDAS  (KAsavopflar),  a  Spartan, 
rather  of  Gylippus,  who  having  been  appointed  by 
the  ephors  as  counsellor  to  Pleistoanax  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Attica,  a.  c.  445,  was  said  to  have  been 
bribed  by  Pericles  to  withdraw  his  army.  He  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  fled  to  Thurii,  and  was 
there  received  into  citizenship.  (PluL  PerieL  22, 
/V«r.  28;  Thuc.  vi.  104,  93,  vii.  2;  Diod.  xiii. 
106,  who  calls  him  Clearchus.)  He  afterwards 
commanded  the  Thurians  in  their  war  against  the 
Tarentines.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  26*4,  who  calls  him  C le- 
an driaa.)  [A.  H.  C.J 

CLEA'NOR  (KA«£v»j),  an  Arcadian  of  Orcho- 
menus,  entered  into  the  service  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  and  is  introduced  by  Xenophon  as  re- 
fusing, in  the  name  of  the  Greeks,  after  the  buttle 
of  Cunaxa,  b.c  401,  to  surrender  their  arms  at 
the  requisition  of  Atlaxerxes.  (Xen.  Anab.  ii.  I. 
fi  10.)  After  the  treacherous  apprehension  of 
Clearchus  and  the  other  generals  by  Tissaphernes, 
Cleanor  was  one  of  those  who  were  appointed  to 
fill  their  places,  and  seems  to  have  acted  through- 
out the  retreat  with  bravery  and  vigour.  (Xen. 
Anab.  iil  1.  §  47,  2.  §§  4—6,  iv.  6.  §  9.)  When 
the  Greeks  found  themselves  deceived  by  the  ad- 
venturer Coeratades,  under  whom  they  had  march- 
ed out  of  Byzantium,  Cleanor  was  among  those 
who  advised  that  they  should  enter  the  service  of 
Seuthes,  the  Thracian  prince,  who  had  conciliated 
him  by  the  present  of  a  horse.  We  find  him  af- 
terwards co-operating  with  Xenophon,  of  whom 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  high  opinion,  in  his  endea- 
vour to  obtain  from  Seuthes  the  promised  pay. 
(Xen.  Amtb.  vii.  2.  §  2,  5.  §  10.)  IE.  E.J 

CLEANTHES  (KaAu*i»t),  a  Stoic,  born  at 
A'sns  in  Troas  about  B.  c.  300,  though  the  exact 
date  is  unknown.  He  was  the  son  of  Phanias, 
and  entered  life  as  a  boxer,  but  had  only  four 
drachmas  of  his  own  when  he  felt  himself  impelled 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  first  placed  him- 
self under  Crates,  and  then  under  Zeno,  whose  faith- 
ful disciple  he  continued  for  nineteen  years.  In 
order  to  support  himself  and  pay  Zeno  the  neces- 
sary fee  for  his  instructions,  he  worked  all  night 
at  drawing  water  from  gardens,  and  in  consequence 
received  the  nickname  of  ♦psdVrAijt.*  As  he  spent 
the  whole  day  in  philosophical  pursuits,  he  had  no 
risible  means  of  support,  and  was  therefore  sum- 


•  Hence  the  correction  of  puteum  for  ptntcum 
has  been  proponed  in  Juv.  ii.  7  :  **  Et  jubct  arche- 
typos  jdtUcum  servare  CTeaulhaa.,, 


moned  before  the  Areiopagus  to  account  for  hit 
way  of  living.  The  judges  were  so  delighted  by 
the  evidence  of  industry  which  he  produced,  that 
tbey  voted  him  ten  rainae,  though  Zeno  would  not 
permit  him  to  accept  them.  By  his  fellow-pupils 
he  was  considered  slow  and  stupid,  and  received 
from  them  the  title  of  the  Ass,  in  which  appellation 
he  said  that  he  rejoiced,  as  it  implied  that  his  onck 
was  strong  enough  to  bear  whatever  Zeno  put  upon  it. 
Several  other  anecdotes  preserved  of  him  shew  that 
he  was  one  of  those  enthusiastic  votaries  of  philo- 
sophy who  naturally  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
an  age  when  there  was  no  deep  and  earnest  reli- 
gion to  satisfy  the  thinking  part  of  mankind.  We 
are  not  therefore  surprised  to  hear  of  his  declaring 
that  for  the  sake  of  philosophy  he  would  dig  and 
undergo  all  possible  labour,  of  his  taking  notea 
from  Zeno  s  lectures  on  bones  and  pieces  of  earth- 
enware when  he  was  too  poor  to  buy  paper,  and  of 
the  quaint  penitence  with  which  he  reviled  him- 
self for  his  small  progress  in  philosophy,  by  calling 
himself  an  old  man  **  possessed  indeed  of  grey  hairs, 
but  not  of  a  mind.'"  For  thia  vigour  and  seal  in 
the  pursuit,  he  was  styled  a  second  Hercules ;  and 
when  Zeno  died,  B.  c.  2fJ3,  Cleanthes  succeeded 
him  in  his  school.  This  event  was  fortunate  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Stoical  doctrines,  for  though 
Cleanthes  was  not  endowed  with  the  sagacity  ne- 
cessary to  rectify  and  develop  his  master's  system, 
yet  his  stern  morality  and  his  devotion  to  Zeno 
induced  him  to  keep  it  free  from  all  foreign  corrup- 
tions. His  poverty  was  relieved  by  a  present  of 
3000  minas  from  Antignnua,  and  he  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  The  story  of  his  death  is  charac- 
teristic His  physician  recommended  to  him  a 
two  days'  abstinence  from  food  to  cure  an  ulcer  in 
his  mouth,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  he 
said  that,  as  he  had  now  advanced  so  far  on  the 
road  to  death,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  the  trou- 
ble over  again,  and  he  therefore  still  refuted  all 
nourishment,  and  died  of  starvation. 

The  names  of  the  numerous  treatises  of  Clean- 
thes preserved  by  Laertius  (vii.  175)  present  the 
usual  catalogue  of  moral  and  philosophical  subjects: 
wtpl  dprriv,  wtpl  ifoorqt,  0*s>,  dec.  A  hymn 
of  his  to  Zeus  is  still  extant,  and  contains  some 
striking  sentiments.  It  was  published  in  Greek 
and  German  by  H.  H.  Cludius,  Gdttingen,  1786  ; 
also  by  Sturx,  1785,  re-edited  by  Meradorf,  Lips. 
1835,  and  by  others.  His  doctrines  were  almost 
exactly  those  of  Zeno.  There  was  a  slight  varia- 
tion between  his  opinion  and  the  more  usual  Stoi- 
cal view  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Cleanthes  taught  that  all  souls  are  immortal,  but 
that  the  intensity  of  existence  after  death  would 
vary  according  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
particular  soul,  thereby  leaving  to  the  wicked  some 
apprehension  of  future  punishment ;  whereas  Chry- 
sippus  considered  that  only  the  souls  of  the  wise 
and  good  were  to  survive  death.  (PluL  Plac.  Phil. 
iv.  7.)  Again,  with  regard  to  the  ethical  principle 
of  the  Stoics,  to  44  live  in  unison  with  nature,"  it  is 
said  that  Zeno  only  enunciated  the  vague  direction, 
6tio\oyovn4nts  ft)*,  which  Cleanthes  explained  by 
the  addition  of  rp  <*f<r««.  (Stob.  Ed.  ii.  p.  132.) 
By  this  he  meant  the  universal  nature  of  things, 
whereas  Chrysippns  understood  by  the  nature 
which  we  are  to  follow,  the  particular  nature  of 
man,  as  well  as  universal  nature.  (Diog.  Laert.  vii. 
89.)  This  opinion  of  Cleanthes  was  of  a  Cynical 
character  IAntisthenkJ,  and  held  up  as  a  model 
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of  an  animal  state  of  existence,  unimproved  by  the  I 
progress  of  eivilixation.  Accordingly  we  hear  that 
hiit  mora]  theory  was  even  stricter  than  that  of  or- 
dinary Stoicism,  denying  that  pleasure  was  agree- 
able to  nature,  or  in  any  way  good.  The  direction 
to  follow  universal  nature  also  led  to  fatalist  con- 
clusions, of  which  we  find  traces  in  the  lines  dyov 
St  fi  3  Zw,  km  <r0*  y'  1}  Unrfxaiiivr),  Siroi  irott  iJuiv 
tlfd  Star*Tayn4i>ot%  k.  t.  A.  (Mohnike,  KUantke* 
drr  Stoiker,  fragm.  i. ;  see  also  Diog.  Laert.  /.  e. ;  Cic 
Acad.  iv.  23,  Div.  i.  3,  Fin.  ii.  21,  iv.  3 ;  Ititter, 
Grsekkhte  der  PkUotopUe,  xi.  5.  1 ;  Brucker,  Hist. 
Crit.  Philotoph.  pt  n.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.)  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

CLEANTHKS  (KA#dV(h7f),  the  name  of  a 
freed  man  of  Cato  the  Younger,  who  was  also  his 
physician,  and  attended  him  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  B.  c  46.  (Plot.  Cat.  ad  fin.)    [W.  A.  O.] 

CLEANTHKS,  an  ancient  painter  of  Corinth, 
mentioned  among  the  inventors  of  that  art  by 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxv.  5)  and  Athenagoras.  (LrgaU 
pro  Christ,  c  17).  A  picture  by  him  represent- 
ing the  birth  of  Minerva  was  seen  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana  near  the  Alphcus.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  343, 
b. ;  Athen.  viiL  p.  346,  c.)  This  work  was  not, 
as  Gerhard  (Auserles.  Vasenhilder^  i.  p.  12)  says, 
confounding  our  artist  with  Ctesilochus  (Plin. 
xxxv.  40),  in  a  ludicrous  style,  but  rather  in  the 
severe  style  of  ancient  art.  [L.  U.] 

CLE  ARCH  US  (KAiapxo*),  a  Spartan,  son  of 
Ramphias.  In  the  congress  which  the  Spartans 
held  at  Corinth,  in  B.C.  412,  it  was  determined  to 
employ  him  as  commander  in  the  Hellespont  after 
Chios  and  Lesbos  should  be  gained  from  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  eleven  commis- 
sioners, who  were  sent  out  from  Sparta  to  take 
cognisance  of  the  conduct  of  Aatyoehus,  were  en- 
trusted with  the  discretionary  power  of  despatch- 
ing a  force  to  the  Hellespont  under  Clearchus. 
(Thuc  viii.  8,  39.)  In  a  u  410,  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Cysicus  under  Mindarus,  who  ap- 
pointed him  to  lead  that  part  of  the  force  which 
was  specially  opposed  to  Thrasybulus.  (Diod.  xiii. 
51  ;  Xen.  Hdl.  L  1.  §  16,  die  ;  Pint.  Ale.  28.) 
In  the  same  year,  on  the  proposal  of  Agis,  he  was 
sent  to  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium,  with  the  latter 
of  which  states  he  had  a  connexion  of  hospitality, 
to  endeavour  to  cut  off  the  Athenian  supplies  of 
corn  in  that  quarter,  and  he  accordingly  fixed  his 
residence  at  Byzantium  as  harmost.  When  the 
town  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  b.  c.  408, 
Clearchus  reserved  all  the  provisions,  when  they 
became  scarce,  for  the  Lacedaemonian  soldiers  ; 
and  the  consequent  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  well  at  the  general  tyranny  of  his  rule,  led 
some  parties  within  the  place  to  surrender  it  to  the 
enemy,  and  served  afterwards  to  justify  them  even 
in  the  eyes  of  Spartan  judges  when  they  were 
brought  to  trial  for  the  alleged  treachery.  At  the 
time  of  the  surrender,  Clearchus  had  crowed  over 
to  Asia  to  obtain  money  from  Pharnabazus  and  to 
collect  a  force  sufficient  to  raise  the  siege.  He 
was  afterwards  tried  for  the  loss  of  the  town,  and 
fined.  (Xen.  HdL  i.  1.  §  36,  3.  §  15,  Ac ;  Diod. 
xiii.  67;  Plut  Ale  31;  Polyaen.  L  47,  ii.  2.)  In 
a  c  406  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae, 
and  was  named  by  Callicratidas  as  the  man  most 
fit  to  act  as  commander,  should  he  himself  be  slain. 
(Diod.  xiii.  98.)  On  the  conclusion  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  Clearchus,  to  whom  peace  was  ever 
irksome,  persuaded  the  Spartans  to  send  him  as 
general  to  Thrace,  to  protect  the  Greeks  in  that 
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I  quarter  against  the  Thracians.  But  by  the  time 
he  had  reached  the  isthmus,  the  ephors  repented 
their  selection  of  him,  and  sent  an  order  for  his 
recall.  He  proceeded  however  to  the  Hellespont 
in  spite  of  it,  and  was  consequently  condemned  to 
death  by  the  authorities  at  home.  At  Byzantium, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence,  he  behaved  with 
great  cruelty,  and,  having  put  to  death  many  of 
the  chief  citizens  and  seised  their  property,  ho 
raised  a  body  of  mercenaries  with  the  money,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  place.  The  Spartans, 
according  to  Diodorus,  having  remonstrated  with 
him  to  no  purpose,  sent  a  force  against  him  under 
Panthoides ;  and  Clearchus,  thinking  it  no  longer 
safe  to  remain  in  Byzantium,  withdrew  to  Selym- 
bria.  Here  he  was  defeated  and  besieged,  but 
effected  his  escape  by  night,  and  passing  over  to 
Asia,  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Cyrus.  The  prince, 
whose  object  was  to  collect,  without  exciting  suspi- 
cion, as  many  troops  as  possible  for  his  intended 
expedition  against  his  brother,  supplied  Clearchus 
with  a  large  sum  of  money,  with  which  he  levied 
mercenaries,  and  employed  them,  till  Cyrus  should 
need  their  services,  in  protecting  the  Greeks  of  the 
Th racism  Chersonesus  against  the  neighbouring 
barbarians.  Plutarch  says, — a  statement  not  very 
easy  to  be  reconciled  with  the  sentence  of  death 
which  had  been  passed  against  him, — that  he  re- 
ceived also  an  order  from  Sparta  to  promote  in  all 
points  the  objects  of  Cyrus.  When  the  prince  had 
set  out  on  his  expedition,  Clearchus  joined  him  at 
Celaenae  in  Phrygia  with  a  body  of  2000  men  in 
all.  being,  according  to  Xenophon  (Anal.  iii.  1. 
§  10),  the  only  Greek  who  was  aware  of  the 
prince's  real  object.  When  the  actual  intention  of 
Cyrus  began  to  be  suspected,  the  Greeks  refused 
to  march  further,  and  Clearchus,  attempting  to 
force  bis  own  troops  to  proceed,  narrowly  escaped 
stoning  at  their  hands.  Professing  then  to  come 
into  their  wishes,  and  keeping  up  a  show  of  vari- 
ance between  himself  and  Cyrus,  he  gradually  led, 
not  his  own  forces  only,  but  the  rest  of  his  coun- 
trymen as  well,  to  perceive  the  difficulties  of  their 
position  should  they  desert  the  service  of  the  prince, 
and  thus  ultimately  induced  them  to  advance. 
When  Orontes  was  brought  to  trial  for  his  treason, 
Clearchus  was  the  only  Greek  admitted  into  the 
number  of  judges,  and  he  was  the  first  to  advise 
sentence  of  death  against  the  accused.  At  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  a.  c.  401,  he  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  Greeks,  which  rested  on  the 
Euphrates ;  from  this  position  he  thought  it  unsafe 
to  withdraw,  as  such  a  step  would  have  exposed 
him  to  the  risk  of  being  surrounded  ;  and  he  there- 
fore neglected  the  directions  of  Cyrus,  who  had 
desired  him  to  charge  with  all  his  force  the  enemy's 
centre.  Plutarch  blames  him  exceedingly  for  such 
an  excess  of  caution,  and  attributes  to  it  the  loss 
of  the  battle.  When  the  Greeks  began  their  re- 
treat, Clearchus  was  tacitly  recognized  as  their 
commander-in-chief,  and  in  this  capacity  he  exhi- 
bited his  usual  qualities  of  prudence  and  energy, 
as  well  as  great  strictness  in  the  preservation  of 
discipline.  At  length,  however,  being  desirous  of 
coming  to  a  better  understanding  with  Tissapher- 
nes,  and  allaying  the  suspicions  which  existed  be- 
tween him  and  the  Greeks  in  spite  of  their  solemn 
treaty,  Clearchus  sought  an  interview  with  the 
satrap,  the  result  of  which  was  an  agreement  to 
punish  the  parties  on  both  sides  who  hod  laboured 
to  excite  their  mutual  jealousy  ;  and  Tissapherue* 
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promised  that,  if  Clearchus  would  bring  hi*  chief 
officer*  to  him,  he  would  point  out  those  who  had 
instilled  suspicion  into  hiin  against  their  country- 
men. Clearchus  fell  into  the  snare,  and  induced 
four  of  the  generals  and  twenty  of  the  lochagi  to 
accompany  him  to  the  interview.  The  generals 
were  udmitted  and  arrested,  while  the  other  officers, 
who  had  remained  without,  were  massacred.  Clear- 
chus and  his  colleagues  were  sent  to  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes,  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
queen-mother,  Parysatis,  in  their  favour,  were  all 
beheaded,  with  the  exception  of  Menon,  who  pe- 
rished by  a  more  lingering  death.  In  this  account 
Xenophon  and  Ctesias  in  the  main  agree ;  but 
from  the  iatter  Plutarch  reports  besides  several 
apocryphal  stories.  One  of  these  is  that,  while 
the  bodies  of  the  other  generals  were  torn  by  oogs 
and  birds,  a  violent  wind  raised  over  that  of  Clear- 
chus a  tomb  of  sand,  round  which,  in  a  miracu- 
lously short  space  of  time,  an  overshadowing  grove 
of  palm-trees  arose  ;  so  that  the  king  repented 
much  when  he  knew  that  he  had  slain  a  favourite 
of  the  gods.  (Xen.  AnuL.  i.  1.  $  9,  2.  §  9,  3. 
H  1—21,  5.  §§  1 1  —  17,  6.  §g  1—1 1,  8.  §§  4—13. 
iL  1—6.  §  15;  l>iod.  xiv.  12,  22—26  ;  Plut.  Ar- 
•a*.  8,  18.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEARCHUS  (KA#o?x<>»),  a  citixen  of  Herac- 
leia  on  the  Euxine,  was  recalled  from  exile  by  the 
nobles  to  aid  them  in  quelling  the  seditious  temper 
and  demands  of  the  people.  According  to  Justin, 
he  made  an  agreement  with  Mithridatcs  I.  of 
Pontus  to  betray  the  city  to  him  on  condition  of 
holding  it  under  him  as  governor.  BuU  perceiving 
apparently  that  he  might  make  himself  master  of 
it  without  the  aid  of  Mithridntes,  he  not  only 
broke  his  agreement  with  the  latter,  but  seixed  his 
person,  and  compelled  him  to  pay  a  large  sum  for 
his  release.  Having  deserted  the  oligarchical  side, 
he  came  forward  as  the  man  of  the  people,  obtain- 
ed from  them  the  command  of  a  body  of  merce- 
naries, and,  having  got  rid  of  the  nobles  by  murder 
and  banishment,  raised  himself  to  the  tyranny. 
He  used  his  power  as  badly,  and  with  as  much 
cruelty  as  he  had  gained  it,"whilc,  with  the  very 
freuiy  of  arrogance,  he  assumed  publicly  the  attri- 
butes of  Zeus,  and  gave  the  name  of  KtpavySi  to 
one  of  his  sons.  He  lived  in  constant  fear  of  assas- 
sination, against  which  he  guarded  in  the  strictest 
way.  But,  in  spite  of  his  precautions,  he  was 
murdered  by  Chion  and  Leon  in  n.  c  353,  after  a 
reign  of  twelve  years.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  both  of  Plato  and  of  Isocrates,  the  latter  of 
whom  assert*  that,  while  he  was  with  him,  he  was 
one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  benevolent  of  men. 
(Diod.  xv.  81,  xvi.  36  ;  JuaL  xvi.  4,  5;  Polyaen. 
ii.  30  ;  Memn.  ap.  Phrt.  BUJ.  2-4  ;  Pint  de  A/*r. 
Fort.  ii.  5,  ad  Princ.  imtrud.  4  ;  Theopomp  ap. 
A  tint.  iii.  p.  85 ;  I*ocr.  Ep.  ad  Tiuioth.  p.  423,  ad 
fin. ;  Suid.  «.  e.  KA«opxox  »  Wesseling,  ad  Diod. 
U.  cc  ;  Perixon.  ad  Atl.  V.  II.  ix.  13.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEARCH  US  (KAsapx")' of  So1**  one  of  Aris- 
totle's pupils,  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works, 
none  of  which  are  extant,  on  a  very  great  variety 
of  subjects.  He  seem*  to  have  been  the  same  per- 
son whom  Athenaeus  (i.  p.  4,  a.)  calls  rp«x#«i*> 
w»,  or  the  diner  out.  A  list  of  hi*  principal 
writing*  is  subjoined,  all  the  references  which  may 
be  found  in  Vossiu*  (dc  Iliit.  Grace  pp.  83,  84, 
ed.  Westermann)  being  omitted  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  : — 1.  Btot,  a  biographical  work,  extending 
to  at  least  eight  book*.  (See  Athen.  xii.  p.  548,  d.j 
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2.  A  commentary  on  Plato's  4*Timaeu*.*,  (Fabric. 
liibl.  Grarc.  iii.  p.  95.)  3.  nAavwrof  iymiufr. 
(Diog.  Laert.  iiL  2.)  4.  Utpl  t*>  «V  Tp  n^dreevot 
HoAtTfi'a  na&ri^Tixmt  tlpufUtmr.  5.  r«p>f0io»,  a 
treatise  on  flattery,  so  called,  according  to  Athe- 
naeus (vi.  p.  255),  from  Gergithius,  one  of  Alexan- 
der's courtiers.  6.  T\*fk  »at3«ia».  (Diog.  Laert. 
L  9  ;  Athen.  xv.  p.  h'97,  e.)  7.  Htfl  $>«A(at. 
8.  Tlapoudai.  9.  Tltpl  7pl<p**rt  on  riddles.  10. 
*Lf*rrucd\  probably  historical,  a  collection  of  lore- 
stories,  not  unmixed  with  the  discussion  of  some 
very  odd  question*  on  the  subject  (e.  g.  Athen.  xiL 
p.  553,  f.).  11.  n«pl  yp*q>£t>,  on  paintings. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  648,  f.)  12.  Tltprypapal  ?  The 
reading  in  Athenaeus  (vii.  ad  init.)  i*  doubtful  ; 
see  Dalcchamp  and  Casaubon,  ad  toe.  13.  Utf4 
viptens,  on  the  Torpedo.  14.  Tltpi  rttw  itniSpw, 
on  water- animals.  15.  n«pl  SikcJ*,  on  sand- watte*. 
16.  Tltpl  <tk*K*t*v,  an  anatomical  work.  (Caaaub. 
ad  Aiken,  ix.  p.  399.)  17.  TltfA  ftrrov,  the 
genuineness  of  which,  however,  ha*  been  called  in 
question.  (Fabr.  BUJ.  Grate,  iii.  p.  481.1  This 
is  the  work  to  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  refer* 
(St mm.  i.  15)  for  the  account  of  the  philosophical 
Jew,  with  whom  Aristotle  was  said  to  have  held 
much  communication,  and  therein,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, to  have  gained  more  than  he  imparted.  It 
has  been  doubted  also  whether  the  work  on  mili- 
tary tactics  referred  to  by  Aelianus  Tacticus  (ch.  1) 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  present  Clearchus  or  to 
the  tyrant  of  Heracleia.  (See  Von.  /.  c  \  Fabric 
BiU.  G,thc  iii.  p.  481.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEARCHUS  (KAtfapx*),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  whose  time  is  unknown. 
Fragments  are  preserved  from  his  Kidapytot 
(Athen.  x.  p.  426,  a,  xiv.  p.  623,  c),  KodmKoi 
(xiv.  p.  613,  b.),  ndrSpotrot  (xiv.  p.  642,  b.),  and 
from  a  play,  the  title  of  which  is  unknown.  \L 
p.  28,  e. ;  Eustath.  ad  OJyts.  p.  1623,  47  ;  Meine  e, 
Com.  Graee.  i.  p.  490,  iv.  pp.  562,  849.)  [P.  S.  | 

CLEARCHUS,  a  sculptor  in  bronxe  at  Rhe- 
gium,  is  important  as  the  teacher  of  the  celebrated 
Pythagoras,  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  Myroa 
and  Polycletu*.  Clearchus  was  the  pupil  of  the 
Corinthian  Eucheir,  and  belongs  probably  to  the 
72nd  and  following  Olympiads.  The  whole  pedi- 
gree of  the  school  to  which  he  is  to  be  ascribed  i* 
given  by  Pausanias.  (vi.  4.  §  2.  Comp.  Heyne, 
Ojmae.  Aewi.  v  p.  371.)  [L.  U.] 

CLEA'RIDAS(KA«ap.'8a5),  a  friend  of  Brasiibis, 
and  apparently  one  of  those  young  men  whose 
appointment  to  foreign  govemmenu  Thucydidea 
considers  to  have  been  inconsistent  with  Spartan 
principles  (ir.  132).  He  was  made  governor  of 
Amphipolis  by  Brasidas ;  and  in  the  battle  there, 
in  which  Brasidas  and  Clcon  were  killed,  he  com- 
manded the  main  body  of  the  force*,  B.  c  422. 
Clearida*  afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  the 
quarrels  which  arose  after  the  peace  of  Nicias,  by 
giving  up  Amphipolis,  not  (as  the  terms  required) 
to  the  Athenian*,  but  to  the  Amphipolitan*  them- 
selves. (Thuc.  v.  10,  21,  34.)         [A.  H.  C] 

CLEDO'NIUS,  the  author  of  an  essay  upon 
Latin  grammar,  published  by  Putschius  from  a 
single  corrupt  and  imperfect  MS^  inscribed  "  Ar* 
Cledouii  Romani  Senatoris,  Constantinopolitani 
Grammatici."  It  is  professedly  a  commentary  on 
the  celebrated  treatise  of  Donatus,  and  to  suit  the 
arrangement  of  that  work  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  former,  or  art  prima,  containing  illus* 
trations  of  the  Editio  Prima ;  the  latter,  or  ara 
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$mcu*da,  of  the  Editio  Secunda.  [DoNATUa]  Of 
Cledonius  personally  we  know  nothing ;  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  he  may  have  been  attached  to 
the  Auditorium  or  University  established  in  the 
eapitolium  of  Constantinople,  an  institution  to 
which  we  find  an  allusion  in  p.  1866.  (Comp. 
Godofr.  ad  Cod.  Tktodot.  14.  tit  9  ToL  v.  p.  203, 
&c.)  The  only  edition  is  that  contained  in  the 
**  Qrammaticae  Latinae  Auctores  Antiqui "  of 
Putschius,  4to„  Hanov.  1605,  pp.  1859—1939. 
(Osann,  Deilrdge  zvr  Gruch.  und  Rom.  Mleratur- 
pescA.  vol  ii.  p.  314.)  fW.  R.J 

CLEE'MPORUS  or  CLEA'MPORUS,  a  phy- 
sician, who  may  have  lived  in  the  sixth  or  fifth 
centnrv  a  a,  as  Pliny  savs  that  a  botanical  work, 
which  was  commonly  attributed  to  Pythagoras, 
was  bv  some  persons  supposed  to  have  been 
written"  bv  him.  (H.  N.  xxiv.  101.)    [W.  A.  O  ] 

CLKIDE'MUS  (KAW&Voi),  an  ancient  Athe- 
nian author.  Meursius  is  inclined  to  believe 
(Peisirir.  c.  2),  that  the  name,  where  it  occurs  in 
Plutarch,  Athenaeus,  and  others,  hns  been  substi- 
tuted, by  an  error  of  the  copyists,  forCleitodemus, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (x.  15)  as  the  most 
ancient  writer  of  Athenian  history.  We  find  in 
Athenaeus  the  following  worVs  ascribed  to  Clei- 
demus: — 1.  'E^Tryip'iKo'j.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  410,  a.) 
This  is  probably  the  same  work  which  is  referred 
to  by  Suidas  (*.  r.  "Ttj»).  Casaubon  (ad  At/ten. 
l.e.)  and  Vossius  (de  HiiL  Grate,  p.  418,  ed. 
Westermann )  think  that  it  wa«  a  sort  of  lexicon  ; 
but  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  an  antiquarian 
treatise,  in  verse,  on  religious  rites  and  ceremonies. 
(Comp.  Ruhnken,  ad  Tim.  $.  v.  'f^rryrrrai.)  2. 
Arfl/r  (Athen.  vi.  p.  235,  a.),  the  subject  of  which 
•eems  to  have  been  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
Attica.  It  is  probably  the  work  quoted  by  Plu- 
tarch (  Tkft.  19,  27),  who  mentions  prolixity  as  the 
especial  characteristic  of  the  author.  3.  Tlpttroyo- 
Wa,  also  apparently  an  antiquarian  work.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  660,  a.)  4.  NoVrot,  a  passage  from  the 
eighth  book  of  which  is  referred  to  by  Athenaeus 
(xii.  p.  609,  c,),  relating  to  the  fimt  restoration  of 
Peisistratus  and  the  marriage  of  Hipparchus  with 
Phya  (Comp.  Herod,  i.  60.)  We  cannot  fix  the 
exact  period  at  which  Cleidemus  flourished,  but  it 
must  have  been  subsequently  to  a  a  479,  since 
Plutarch  refers  to  his  account  of  the  battle  of 
Plataea.  (Plut  Arid.  19.)  See  further  references 
in  Vossius  (/.  a).  [E.  E.] 

CLEI'GKNES  (KAery^nji).  1.  A  citizen  of 
Acanthus,  sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta,  b.  c.  382, 
to  obtain  her  assistance  for  Acanthus  and  the  other 
Chalcidian  towns  against  the  Olynthians.  Xeno- 
phon  records  a  speech  of  his,  delivered  on  this  oc- 
casion, in  which  he  dwells  much  on  the  ambition 
•f  Olynthus  and  her  growing  power.  His  appli- 
cation for  aid  was  successful  (Xen.  HtU.  v.  2. 
f  1 1.  Ate;  Diod.  xv.  19,  &c;  comp.  p.  155,  a.) 

2.  A  man  who  is  violently  attacked  by  Aristo- 
phanes in  a  very  obscure  passage  (Ran.  705-716), 
where  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  bath-man,  puny  in  per- 
son, dishonest,  drunken,  and  quarrelsome.  The 
Scholiast  says  (ad  Arid.  I.  <>.),  that  he  was  a  rich 
man,  but  of  foreign  extraction.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  meddler  in  politics,  and  a  mischievous  char- 
latan of  the  day.  [E.  E.] 

CLEI'NIAS  (KAsuWos.)  1.  Son  of  AJcibiades, 
who  traced  his  origin  from  Eurysaocs,  the  son  of 
the  Tehunonian  Ajax.  This  Alcibiades  was  the 
contemporary  of  Cleisthenes  [C L kikth  bn br,  No.  2], 
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whom  he  assisted  in  expelling  the  Peisistrntidae 
from  Athens,  and  along  with  whom  he  was  subse- 
quently banished.  Cleinias  married  Deinomatha, 
the  daughter  of  Megacb  s,  and  became  by  her  the 
father  of  the  famous  Alcibiades.  He  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  third  naval  engagement 
at  Artemisium,  B.  c.  480,  having  provided  a  ship 
and  manned  it  with  200  men  at  his  own  expense. 
He  was  slain  in  ac.  447,  at  the  battle  of  Coroneia, 
in  which  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by  the  Boeo- 
tian and  Euboean  exiles.  (Herod,  viii.  17;  Plut. 
Ale.  1 ;  Plat  Ale.  Prim  p.  1 12  ;  Thuc.  i.  113.) 

2.  A  younger  brother  of  the  famous  Alcibiades, 
Pericles,  the  guardian  of  the  youths,  fearing  lest 
Alcibiades  might  corrupt  him,  sent  him  away  from 
his  own  house  and  placed  him  for  education  with 
his  brother  Ariphron;  but  the  latter  sent  him  back 
nt  the  end  of  six  months,  finding  it  impossible  to 
make  anything  of  him.  (Plat  Prolog,  p.  320.) 
In  another  dialogue  (Ale.  J'rim.  p.  118,  ad  fat.; 
comp.  Schol.  ad  loc.)  he  is  spoken  of  as  quite  a 


3.  Son  of  Axiochus,  and  the  same  who  is  intro- 
duced as  a  very  young  roan  by  Plato  in  the 
M  Euthydemus,"  was  first  cousin  to  No.  3  and  to 

Alcibiades. 

4.  The  father  of  A  rat  us  of  Sicyon.  The  Sicyo- 
nians  committed  to  him  the  supreme  power  in  their 
state  on  the  deposition,  according  to  Pausanias.  of 
the  tyrants  Eutbydemus  and  Timocleidas,  the 
latter  of  whom,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  joined 
with  Cleinias  as  his  colleague.  Soon  after  this 
Abnntidas  murdered  Cleinias  and  seised  the  ty- 
ranny, a  c.  264.  (Paus.  ii.  8  ;  Plut  Arat.  2.) 
IAbantidar.]  [E.E.] 

CLEI'NIAS  (KAsirfoi),  a  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher, of  Tarentum,  was  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Plato's,  as  appears  from  the  story  (perhaps  other- 
wise worthless)  which  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  40) 
gives  on  the  authority  of  Aristoxenua,  to  the  effect 
that  Plato  wished  to  bum  all  the  writings  of  De- 
mocritus  which  he  could  collect,  but  was  prevented 
by  Amyclas  and  Cleinias.  In  his  practice,  Clei- 
nias was  a  true  Pythagorean.  Thus  we  hear  that 
he  used  to  assuage  his  anger  by  playing  on  hi* 
harp ;  and,  when  Prorus  of  Cyrene  had  lost  all  hit 
fortune  through  a  political  revolution  (comp.Thrige, 
Rrg  Cyrenensium,  §  48),  Cleinias,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  him  except  that  he  was  a  Pythagorean, 
took  on  himself  the  risk  of  a  voyage  to  Cyrene, 
and  supplied  him  with  money  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  loss.  (lamblich.  ViL  Pytk.  27,  31,  33  ;  Ael. 
V.  H.  xiv.  23 ;  Perizoa  ad  lot. ;  Chamael.  Pont 
ap.  Alien,  xiv.  p.  623,  f.;  Diod.  Fragm.  lib.  x.; 
Fabric  Bibl.  Grate,  i.  pp.  840,  886.)     [E.  E.] 

CLEINIS  (KA««m),  the  husband  of  Harpe  and 
father  of  Lycius,  Ortygius,  Harpasns,  and  Arte- 
micha  He  lived  in  Mesopotamia  near  Babylon, 
and  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Having 
heard  that  the  Hyperboreans  sacrificed  a»ses  to 
Apollo,  he  wished  to  introduce  the  same  custom  at 
Babylon  ;  but  Apollo  threatened  him,  and  com- 
manded that  only  sheep,  goats,  and  heifers  should 
be  sacrificed.  Lycius  and  Harpasus,  the  sons  of 
Cleinis,  however,  persisted  in  sacrificing  asses, 
whereupon  Apollo  infuriated  the  animals  so  a*  to 
attack  the  family  of  Cleinis.  Other  divinities, 
however,  took  pity  upon  the  family,  and  changed 
all  its  members  into  different  birds.  (Anton  Lib. 
20.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEINO'M  ACHUS  (KAfi^/iaXoO,  a  Megaric 
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philosopher  of  Thorium,  is  said  by  Dio^ 
tiua  (ii.  112)  to  have  been  the  first  who  composed 
treatises  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  dialectics 
(vcpi  &£twpu&7m>  Ktd  jranryopwdrwr).  We  learn 
from  Suidas  (».  c.  n«$W),  that  Pyrrhon,  who 
flourished  about  330  n.  a,  attended  the  instruc- 
tions  of  Bryso,  and  that  the  latter  was  a  disciple 
•f  Cleinomachus.  We  may  therefore  set  the  date 
•f  Cleinomachus  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
same  century.  [£.  E.] 

CLEIO.  [Ml'sak] 

CLEl'STHKNES  (KAsi<rMriff).     I.  Son  of 
Aristonymus  and  tyrant  of  Sicyon.    He  was  des- 
cended from  Orthagorus,  who  founded  the  dynasty 
about  100  years  before  his  time,  and  succeeded  his 
grandfather  Myron  in  the  tyranny,  though  proba- 
bly not  without  some  opposition.  (Herod,  vi.  1'26; 
Aristot  I'olti.  v.  12,  ed  Bckk.;  Paus.  ii.  8;  M til- 
ler, Dor.  i.  8.  §  2.)    In  b.  c.  595,  he  aided  the 
Amphictyons  in  the  sacred  war  against  Cirrha, 
which  ended,  after  ten  years,  in  the  destruction  of 
the  guilty  city,  and  in  which  Solon  too  is  said  to 
have  assisted  with  his  counsel  the  avengers  of  the 
god.    (Paus.  x.  37  ;  Acsch.  c.  CU-».  g  107,  &c ; 
Clinton,  F.  II.  sub  anno,  595.)    We  find  Cleis- 
thenes  also  engaged  in  war  with  Argos,  his  enmity 
to  which  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  so 
great,  that  he  prohibited  the  recitation  at  Sicyon 
of  Homer's  poems,  because  Argos  was  celebrated 
in  them,  and  restored  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
what  the  historian  calls,  by  a  prolepsis,  the  tragic 
choruses  in  which  Adrastus,  the  Argive  hero,  was 
commemorated.  (Herod,  v.  67;  see  Nitxsch,  MeU- 
tem.  i.  p.  153,  &c.)    Mullcr  (I.e.)  connects  this 
hostility  of  Cleisthcnes  towards  Argos,  the  chief 
Dorian  city  of  the  district,  with  his  systematic  en- 
deavour to  depress  and  dishonour  the  Dorian  tribes 
at  Sicyon.    The  old  names  of  these  he  altered, 
calling  them  by  new  ones  derived  from  the  sow, 
the  ass,  and  the  pig  ("fa rat,  'Ovcarai,  Xoip*aTcu), 
while  to  his  own  tribe  he  gave  the  title  of  'Apx^**' 
(lords  of  the  people).    The  explanation  of  his  mo- 
tive for  this  given  by  Mnller  (A>r.  iii.  4.  §  3) 
seems  even  less  satisfactory  than  the  one  of  Hero- 
dotus which  he  sets  aside;  and  the  historian's 
statement,  that  Cleisthenes  of  Athens  imitated  his 
grandfather  in  his  political  changes,  may  justify 
the  inference,  that  the  measures  adopted  at  Sicyon 
with  respect  to  the  tribes  extended  to  more  than  a 
mere  alteration  of  their  names.  (Herod,  v.  67,68.) 
From  Aristotle  (Pol.  v.  12)  we  learn,  that  Cleis- 
thenes maintained  his  power  partly  through  the 
respect  inspired  by  bis  military  exploits,  and  partly 
by  the  popular  and  moderate  course  which  he 
adopted  in  his  general  government.    His  adminis- 
tration also  appears  to  have  been  characterised  by 
much  magnificence,  and  Pausnnias  mentions  a 
colonnade  (trrod  K\ti<r0iruvt)  which  he  built  with 
the  spoils  taken  in  the  sacred  war.  (Pans.  ii.  9.) 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  date 
of  the  death  of  Cleisthcnes,  or  the  conclusion  of 
his  tyranny,  but  we  know  that  it  cannot  be  placed 
earlier  than  b.  c.  582,  in  which  year  he  won  the 
victory  in  the  chariot-rare  at  the  Pythian  games. 
(See  Clinton  and  M'uller  on  the  year.)  His  daugh- 
ter Agarista,  whom  so  many  suitors  sought,  was 
given  in  marriage  to  Megacles  the  Alcmaeonid. 
[Agarista.] 

2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Megacles  and  Agarista, 
and  grandson  of  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  appears  as 
the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonid  clan  on  the  bani 
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t  of  the  Peisistratidae,  and  was  indeed  sus- 
pected of  having  tampered  with  the  Delphic  oracle, 
and  urged  it  to  require  from  Sparta  the  expulsion 
of  Hippiaa.    Finding,  however,  that  he  could  not 
cope  with  his  political  rival  Isagoras  except  through 
the  aid  of  the  commons,  he  set  himself  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  latter,  and  to  remove  most  of  the 
safeguards  against  democracy  which  Solon  had 
established  or  preserved.    There  is  therefore  less 
trutn  than  rhetoric  in  the  assertion  of  Isocrates 
(ArriujMiy.  p.  143,  a),  that  Cleisthenes  merely  re- 
stored the  constitution  of  Solon.    The  principal 
change  which  he  introduced,  and  out  of  which 
most  of  his  other  alterations  grew,  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  four  ancient  tribes,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  ten  new  ones  in  their  stead.    These  last 
were  purely  local,  and  the  object  as  well  as  the 
effect  of  the  arrangement  was,  to  give  permanence 
to  democratic  ascendency  by  the  destruction  of 
the  old  aristocratic  associations  of  clanship.  (Com p. 
Arist.  P,Jit.  vi.  4,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Thrige,  Res  Cyrm. 
§  48.)    The  increase  in  the  number  of  the  j&cvAij 
and  of  the  vauxpaplau  was  a  consequence  of  the 
above  measure.  The  tpparpicu  were  indeed  allowed 
to  remain  as  before,  but,  as  they  were  no  longer 
conuected  with  the  tribes  (the  Stwmm  constituting 
the  new  subdivision),  they  ceased  to  be  of  any 
political  importance.    According  to  Aelian  (  V.  II. 
xiii  24  i  Cleisthenes  was  also  the  first  who  insti- 
tuted ostracism,  by  which  he  is  said,  on  the  snme 
authority,  to  have  been  the  first  sufferer ;  and  this 
is  partly  borne  out  by  Diodoru*  (xi.  55),  who  says, 
that  ostracism  was  introduced  after  the  banishment 
of  the  Peisistratidae  (but  see  Pint  Xic.  1 1  ;  Har- 
pocrat.  *.  r.  'Imrapxof)-  We  learn,  moreover,  from 
Aristotle  (Pot  it  iii.  2,  ed  Bckk.)  that  he  admitted 
into  the  tribes  a  number  of  persons  who  were  not 
of  Athenian  blood  ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been 
only  intended  to  serve  his  purposes  at  the  time,  not 
to  be  a  precedent  for  the  future.   By  some  again  he 
is  supposed  to  have  remodelled  the  Ephctae,  add- 
ing a  fifth  court  to  the  four  old  ones,  and  altering 
the  number  of  the  judges  from  80  to  51,  t.  e.  five 
from  each  tribe  and  a  president.  (Wachsmuth, 
vol.  L  p.  360,  Eng.  transL ;  but  sec  Midler,  Eu- 
nunid.  $  64,  &c.)    The  changes  of  Cleisthenes 
had  the  intended  effect  of  gaining  political  supe- 
riority for  himself  and  his  party,  and  Isagoras  waa 
reduced  to  apply  for  the  aid  of  the  Spartans  under 
Cleomenes  I.    Heralds  accordingly  were  sent  from 
Lncedaemon  to  Athens,  who  demanded  and  ob- 
tained the  banishment  of  Cleisthcnes  and  the  rest 
of  the  Alcmaconidae,  as  the  accursed  family  (#Va- 
7«7t),  on  whom  rested  the  pollution  of  Cylon's 
murder.  [Cvlon.]  Cleisthenes  having  withdrawn, 
Cleomenes  proceeded  to  expel  700  families  pointed 
out  by  Isagoras,  and  endeavoured  to  altolish  the 
Council  of  500,  and  to  place  the  government  in  thr 
hands  of  300  oligarchs.    But  the  Council  resisted 
the  attempt,  and  the  people  supported  them,  and 
besieged  Cleomenes  and  Isagoras  in  the  Acropolis, 
of  which  they  had  taken  possession.    On  the  third 
day  the  besieged  capitulated,  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  Isagoras  were  allowed  to  depart  from 
Attica,    The  rest  were  put  to  death,  and  Cleis- 
thenes and  the  700  banished  families  were  re- 
called. (Herod,  v.  63,  66,  69—73,  vi.  131 ;  cmip. 
Diet  of  Ant.  pp.  156,  235,  323,  &c,  633,  755, 
990—993.) 

3.  An  Athenian,  whose  foppery  and  effeminate 
profligacy  brought  him  more  than  once  under  the 
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lash  ol  Aristophanes.  Thus  the  Clouds  are  said 
to  take  the  fonn  of  women  when  they  see  him 
{XuL  854);  and  in  the  ThvinphoriazuMU  (574, 
&c.)  he  brings  information  to  the  women,  as  being 
a  particular  friend  of  theirs,  that  Euripides  has 
smuggled  in  Mnesilochus  among  them  as  a  spy. 
In  spite  of  his  character  he  appears  to  have  been 
appointed  on  one  occasion  to  the  sacred  office  of 
a««pot.  {Vttp.  1187.)  The  Scholiast  on  Ach. 
1 1 8  and  Eq.  1 37 1  says,  that,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  appearance  of  youth,  he  wore  no  beard,  re- 
moving the  hair  by  an  application  of  pitch.  (Comp. 
EhnsLa^cA.  118.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEITA'GORA  (lUsmryo/w),  a  lyric  poetess, 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes  in  his  Waspt  (v.  1*245), 
and  in  his  lost  play,  the  Danaidt.  She  is  vari- 
ously represented  as  a  Lacedaemonian,  aThessalian, 
and  a  Lesbian.  (Schol.  in  Arittoph,  Vesp.  1239, 
1245,  Ltfsistr.  1237  ;  Suid.  Hesych.  ».  c.)  [P.S.] 

CLEITARCHUS  (KA«fTapxoi),  tyrant  of  Ere- 
tria  in  Euboea,  After  Plutarch  us  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  tyranny  of  Eretria  by  Phocion, 
b.  c.  350,  papular  government  was  at  first  esta- 
blished ;  but  strong  party  struggles  ensued,  in 
which  the  adherents  of  Athens  were  at  length 
overpowered  by  those  of  Macedonia,  and  Philip 
then  sent  Hipponicus,  one  of  his  generals,  to  des- 
troy the  walls  of  Porthmus,  the  harbour  of  Eretria, 
and  to  set  up  Hipparchua,  Automedon,  and  Clei- 
tarchus  as  tyrants.  (Plut.  Phoc.  13;  Dem.  deCor. 
§  86,  Philipp.  iii.  6§  68,  69.)  This  was  subse- 
quent to  the  peace  between  Athens  and  Philip  in 
B.  c  346,  since  Demosthenes  adduces  it  as  one  of 
the  proofs  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  on  the  part  of 
Macedon.  {PhiUpp.  iii.  §  23.)  The  tyrants,  how- 
ever, were  not  suffered  to  retain  their  power 
quietly,  for  Demosthenes  {Philip,  iii.  §  69)  men- 
tions two  armaments  sent  by  Philip  for  their  sup- 
port, at  different  times,  under  Eurylochus  and 
Pitrmenion  respectively.  Soon  after,  we  find 
Cleitarchus  in  sole  possession  of  the  government; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  open  hosti- 
lity with  Athens,  though  he  held  Eretria  for  Phi- 
lip, for  we  hear  of  the  Athenians  sending  ambas- 
sadors to  request  his  consent  to  the  arrangement 
for  uniting  Euboea  under  one  federative  government, 
having  its  congress  at  Chalcis,  to  which  Athens 
was  also  to  transfer  the  annual  contributions  from 
Oreus  and  Eretria.  Aeschines  says,  that  a  talent 
from  Cleitarchus  was  part  of  the  bribe  which  he 
alleges  that  Demosthenes  received  for  procuring 
the  decree  in  question.  Clciurchus  appears  there- 
fore to  have  come  into  the  above  project  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Callias,  to  whom  he  would  naturally 
be  opposed  ;  hut  he  thought  it  perhaps  a  point 
gained  if  he  could  get  rid  of  the  remnant  of  Athe- 
nian influence  in  Eretria.  For  the  possible  mo- 
tives of  Demosthenes,  see  p.  568,  a.  The  plan, 
however,  seems  to  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  and 
Demosthenes  in  B.  c  34 1  carried  a  decree  for  an 
expedition  to  Euboea  with  the  view  of  putting 
dowu  the  Macedonian  interest  in  the  island.  On 
this,  Cleitarchus  and  Philistides,  the  tyrant  of 
Oreus,  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  threatened  invasion ;  and  Aeschines, 
at  whose  house  the  envoys  were  entertained,  ap- 
pears to  have  supported  their  cause  in  the  assem- 
bly. But  the  decree  was  carried  into  effect,  and 
the  command  of  the  armament  was  given  to  Pho- 
cion, by  whom  Cleitarchus  and  Philistides  were 
exprlled  from  their  respective  cities.  (Aesch.  c. 


Oft.  §§  85—103;  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  252,  Ac; 
Diod.  xvi  74 ;  Plut,  Dem.  17.)  [E.  E.) 

CLEITARCHUS  (KAsfropxet),  son  of  the  hit* 
torian  Deinon  (Plin.  //.  N.  x.  49),  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  expedition, 
and  wrote  a  history  of  it.  This  work  has  been 
erroneously  supposed  by  some  to  bare  formed  the 
basis  of  that  of  Curtius,  who  is  thought  to  have 
closely  followed,  even  if  he  did  not  translate 
it.  We  find  Curtius,  however,  in  one  passage 
(ix.  5.  $  21)  differing  from  Cleitarchus,  and  even 
censuring  him  for  his  inaccuracy.  Cicero  also  {d* 
Leg.  i.  2)  speaks  very  slightingly  of  the  production 
in  question  (rd  trtpi  'AA^ay&sxw),  and  mention* 
him  again  {Brut.  1 1 )  as  one  who,  in  his  account  of 
the  death  of  Themistocles,  eked  out  history  with 
a  little  dash  of  romance.  Qnintilian  says  {ItuL 
Or.  x.  1),  that  his  ability  was  greater  than  hie 
veracity  ;  and  Longinus  {de  Su6lim.  $  3 ;  comp. 
Toup.  ad  toe.)  condemns  his  style  as  frivolous  and 
inflated,  applying  to  it  the  expression  of  Sophocles, 
o/uKpnt  piv  ai)A(o'K04f,  <pop€tuis  8"  drtp.  He  is 
quoted  also  by  Plutarch  {Them,  27,  Alex.  46),  and 
several  times  by  Pliny,  Athenaeus,  and  Strabo. 
The  Cleitarchus,  whose  treatise  on  foreign  word* 
{y\£<r<reu)  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Athenaeus, 
was  a  different  person  from  the  historian.  (Fabric 
Bib/.  Grace,  iii.  p.  38  ;  Voss,  de  Hid.  Graee.  p.  90, 
ed.  Westermann.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEITE  (KAsfnj),  a  daughter  of  king  Merop*, 
and  wife  of  Cyzicus.  After  the  murder  of  bcr 
husband  by  the  Argonauts  she  hung  herself,  and 
the  tears  of  the  nymphs,  who  lamented  her  death, 
were  changed  into  the  well  of  the  name  of  Cleite. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  967,  1063,  Ax.)       [L.  S.J 

CLEITODE'MUS.  [Clbimmus.] 

CLEITO'MACHUS  (KAfrrd/*aXoi),  a  Cartha- 
ginian by  birth,  and  called  Hasdrubal  in  his  own 
language,  came  to  Athens  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age, 
previously  at  least  to  the  year  146  b.  c  He  there 
became  connected  with  the  founder  of  the  New 
Academy,  the  philosopher  Carneades,  under  whose 
guidance  he  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
disciples  of  this  school ;  but  he  also  studied  at  the 
same  time  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  and  Peri- 
patetics. Diogenes  Laertius,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  these  notices  of  the  life  of  Cleitomachns 
relates  also  (iv.  67),  that  he  succeeded  Carneades 
as  the  head  of  the  Academy  on  the  death  of  the 
latter,  b.  c  129.  (Comp.  Steph.  Byz.  i.  v.  Kapxn- 
Stir.)  He  continued  to  teach  at  Athens  till  as  late 
a*  b.  c  1 1 1,  at  all  events  as  Crassus  heard  him  in 
that  year.  (Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  11.) 

Of  his  works,  which  amounted  to  400  books 
(BifAio,  Diog.  Laert  /.  c),  only  a  few  titles  are 
preserved.  His  main  object  in  writing  them  was 
to  make  known  the  philosophy  of  his  master  Car- 
neades, from  whose  views  he  never  dissented. 
Cleitomachus  continued  to  reside  at  Athens  till 
the  end  of  his  life;  but  he  continued  to  cherish  a 
strong  affection  for  his  native  country,  and  when 
Carthage  was  taken  in  a.  c  146,  he  wrote  a  work 
to  console  his  unfortunate  countrymen.  This 
work,  which  Cicero  says  he  had  read,  was  taken 
from  a  discourse  of  Carneades,  and  was  intended 
to  exhibit  the  consolation  which  philosophy  sup- 
plies even  under  the  greatest  calamities.  (Cic 
Tusc.  iii.  22.)  Cicero  seems  indeed  to  have  paid 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  works  of  Cleitoma- 
chus, and  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  industry, 
penetration,  and  philosophical  talent.  {Acad.  iL  6, 
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J  I.)  He  sometimes  translates  from  the  works  of 
Ueitomachus,  as  for  instance  from  the  **  De  susti- 
nendis  Offensionibus,*'  which  was  in  four  books. 
(Acad.  ii.  31.) 

Cleitomachus  appears  to  have  been  well  known 
to  his  contemporaries  at  Rome,  for  two  of  his 
work*  were  dedicated  to  illustrious  Romans;  one 
to  the  poet  C.  Lucilius,  and  the  other  to  L.  Censo- 
rinus,  consul  in  a.  c.  14.9.  (t  ic  Acad.  ii.  32.) 

Cleitomachus  probahly  treated  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  in  his  work  on  the  philosophical  sects 
t>pl  alpiaH**).   (l)iog.  Laert  ii.  92.) 

( Fabric,  BiU.  Crate  in.  p.  1 68 ;  flrucker.  Hist. 
PkiL  L  p.  771;  Orelli,  Ouom.  TuU.  iL  pp.159, 160; 
Said.  ».  v  KAsiTo'ftajfot.)  [A.S.] 

CLEITO'MACHUS  (KAriroVaxof),  a  Thebnn 
athlete,  whose  exploits  are  recorded  by  Pau*ani;is 
(vi.  15  ;  comp.  Suid.  «.  r.  KAcirtf/uaxot).  He  won 
the  priae  atOlympia  in  :he  pancratium  in  01.  141. 
(b.c.  216.)  Aelian  mentions  (V.  H.  iii.  30)  liis 
great  temperance,  and  the  care  he  took  to  keep 
himself  in  good  condition.  [  E.  E. ) 

CLEITCN  YMUS(KA«rreinrM<>0.  an  historian 
of  uncertain  date.  A  work  of  his  on  Italy  and 
another  on  Sybaris  are  quoted  by  Plutarch.  ( /'ami/. 
Min.  10,  21.)  His  Tropica,  also  quoted  by  Plu- 
tirch  (de  Ftuv.  3),  Vossius  supposes  to  hate  been 
a  collection  of  the  legends  which  formed  the  ordi- 
nary subjects  of  ancient  tragedy  ;  but  it  has  been 
proposed  to  substitute  Sf>amtniy  for  Tpayucw  in 
tlie  passage  in  question.  (Vos*.  de  J  fist.  Urate,  p. 
418.  ed.  Weslermann.)  [E.  E.J 

CLEI'TOPHON  (KAftT©^),  a  Rhodian  au- 
thor of  uncertain  date,  to  whom  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing works  ascribed  :  1.  raAarucst,  a  history  of 
the  Gauls,  from  which  Plutarch  (HarvlUL  Min.  15) 
gives  a  story,  parallel  to  that  of  Tarpeia  in  Livy, 
of  a  woman  of  Ephesns,  who  betrayed  the  town  to 
Rrennus.  2.  'Irourd,  from  the  tenth  book  of  which 
Plutarch  (de  Flmv.  25.  <$  3)  quotes  a  medical  recipe 
for  the  jaundice.  3.  '\to\ik6.  4.  Ktut«i»,  a  work 
on  the  origin  of  different  cities  (Plut  de  Ffur.  6. 
5  4),  from  which  we  obtain  one  theory  on  the  ety- 
mology of  Lugdunum.  (See  Vos*.  de  Hut.  Graec. 
pp.  418,419.)  [E.E.J 

CLEITUS  (K*«itoi).  |.  A  son  of  Aegyptus, 
murdered  by  Cleite.    (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Mantius,  carried  off  by  Eos  on  ac- 
count of  his  extraordinary  beauty.  (Horn.  Od.  xv. 
250  ;  Eustalh.  ad  Horn.  p.  1780.) 

S.  A  son  of  Peiscnor  of  Ttrov,  slain  by  Teucrus. 
(Horn.  IL  xv.  445,  Sic.) 

4.  The  beloved  friend  of  Pallene,  who  fought 
with  his  rival  Dryas  for  the  possession  of  Pallene, 
and  conquered  him  by  the  assistance  of  the  maiden. 
Sithon,  the  father  of  Pallene,  wanted  to  punish  his 
daughter,  but  she  was  rescued  from  his  hands  by 
Aphrodite,  and  after  Sithon's  death  she  married 
Cleitus  and  the  country  of  Pallene  derived  its  name 
from  her.  (Conon,  Narrai.  10  ;  Parthen.  Erot.  6  ) 

5.  King  of  the  Sithones  in  Thrace,  who  gave 
his  daughter  Chrysonoe  or  Torone  in  marriage  to 
Proteus,  who  had  come  to  Thrace  from  Egypt. 
(Conon,  XarrxU.  32.)  [L.  6.} 

CLEITUS  (KAtfrot  or  KA«trot>  I.  Son  of 
Rardylis  king  of  Illyria.  [See  p.  463.]  In  B.  c. 
335,  having  received  promise  of  aid  from  Glauciaa, 
king  of  the  Taulantians,  he  revolted  from  Alexan- 
der the  (treat  The  Litter  accordingly  invaded 
his  country,  and  after  a  campaign,  in  which  the 
ndvantag-  of  the  HUrians  and  their  allies  lay  en- 
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tirely  in  the  strong  positions  they  were  enabled  to 
take  up  among  their  hills,  compelled  lijm  to  flee 
from  his  dominions  and  take  refuge  in  those  of 
Glauciaa.  Anion  mentions  a  dreadful  sacrifice,  of 
three  boys,  three  girls,  and  three  black  rams,*  or> 
fered  by  the  Illyrians  before  their  first  battle  with 
Alexander's  troops.  (Arr.  A  nab.  L  5,6;  Plut. 
AU*.  1 1 ;  Diod.  xvii.  8.) 

2.  A  Macedonian,  surnamed  M#Aor,  son  of 
Dropides,  and  brother  to  Lattice  or  Ilellanice, 
nurse  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  saved  Alex- 
ander's life  at  the  battle  of  Granicus,  b.  C  334, 
cutting  off  with  a  blow  of  his  sword  the  arm  of 
Spithridates  which  was  raised  to  slay  the  kiug. 
At  the  battle  of  Arbela,  p.  c  331,  he  commanded, 
in  the  right  wing,  the  body  of  cavalry  called 
"AyHfia  (see  Polyb.  v.  65,  xxxi.  3) ;  and  when,  in 
B.  c  330,  the  guards  (trupm)  were  separated  into 
two  divisions,  it  being  considered  expedient  not  to 
entrust  the  sole  command  to  any  one  man,  Hepha- 
estion  and  Cleitus  were  appointed  to  lead  respec- 
tively the  two  bodies.  In  u.  a.  328,  Artabazus 
resigned  his  satrapy  of  Ractria,  and  the  king  gave 
it  to  Cleitus.  On  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which  he 
was  to  set  out  to  take  possession  of  his  government, 
Alexander,  then  at  Maracaiida  in  Sogdiaua,  cele- 
brated a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Dioscuri,  though 
the  day  was  in  fact  sacred  to  Dionysus — a  circum- 
stance which  afterwards  supplied  his  friends  with 
a  topic  of  consolation  to  him  in  his  remorse  for  the 
murder  of  Cleitus,  the  soothsayers  declaring,  that 
his  frenzy  had  been  caused  by  the  god's  wrath  at 
the  neglect  of  his  festival.  At  the  banquet  an 
angry  dispute  arose,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
variously  reported  by  different  authors.  They 
agree,  however,  in  stating,  that  Cleitus  became 
exasperated  at  a  comparison  which  was  instituted 
between  Alexander  and  Philip,  much  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  latter,  and  also  at  supposing 
that  his  own  services  and  those  of  his  contempora- 
ries were  depreciated  as  compared  with  the  exploits 
of  younger  men.  Iking  heated  with  wine,  he 
launched  forth  into  language  highly  insolent  to  the 
king,  quoting  a  paK&agc  from  Euripides  (. I ndrum. 
683,  iic)  to  the  effect,  that  the  soldiers  win  by 
their  toil  the  victories  of  which  the  general  reaps 
the  glory.  Alexander  at  length,  stung  to  a  frenzy 
of  rage,  nished  towards  him,  but  was  held  back 
by  his  friends,  while  Cleitus  also  was  forced  from 
the  room.  Alexander,  being  then  released,  seised 
a  spear,  and  sprung  to  the  door  5  and  Cleitus,  who 
was  returning  in  equal  fury  to  brave  his  anger, 
met  him,  and  fell  dead  beneath  his  weapon.  (Diod. 
xvii.  2 1 ,  57 ;  Wess.  ad  loc.;  Plut  Ale*.  1 6,  50-52  ; 
Arr.  And*,  i.  15,  iii.  11,  27,  iv.  8,  9;  Curt  iv.  13. 
j  26,  viii.  1 ;  Just  xii.  6.) 

3.  Another  of  Alexander's  officers,  surnamed 
A*wt6$  to  distinguish  him  from  the  above.  He  is 
noted  by  Athenaeus  and  Aelian  for  his  pomp  and 
luxury,  and  is  probably  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
by  Justin  among  the  veterans  sent  home  to  Mace- 
donia under  Craterus  in  B.  c  324.  (Athen.  xii. 
p.  539,  c;  AeL  V.H.  ix.  3j  Just  xii.  12;  Arr. 
Amok  vii.  12.) 

4.  An  officer  who  commanded  the  Macedonian 
fleet  for  Anti pater  in  the  Lamian  war,  B.  c.  323, 
•nd  defeated  the  Athenian  admiral,  Eetion,  in  two 
battles  off  the  Echinades.  In  the  distribution  of 
provinces  at  Triparadeisus,  b.  c.  321,  he  ob- 
tained from  Antipater  the  satrapy  of  Lydia  | 
and  when  Antigonus  was  advancing  to 
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him  of  it,  in  n.  c.  319.  after  Antipater's  death,  he 
garrisoned  the  principal  cities,  and  sailed  away  to 
Macedonia  to  report  the  state  of  affairs  to  Poly- 
sperchon.  In  B.  c.  SIR,  after  Polysperchon  had 
been  baffled  at  Megalopolis,  he  sent  Cleitus  with 
a  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Thrace  to  prevent  any  force* 
of  Antigonus  from  passing  into  Europe,  and  aUo 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Arrhidaeu*,  who  had  shut 
himself  up  in  the  town  of  Cius.  [See  p.  350,  a.] 
Nicanor  being  sent  against  him  by  Cassander,  a 
battle  ensued  near  Byzantium,  in  which  Cleitus 
gained  a  decisive  victory.  But  his  success  ren- 
dered him  over-confident,  and,  having  allowed  his 
troops  to  disembark  and  encamp  on  land,  he  was 
surprised  by  Antigonus  and  Nicanor,  and  lost  all 
his  ships  except  the  one  in  which  he  sailed  him- 
self. Having  reached  the  shore  in  safety,  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  Macedonia,  but  was  slain  by  some 
soldiers  of  Lysimachus,  with  whom  he  fell  in  on 
the  way.  (Diod.  xviii.  15,  39,  52,  72.)      [E.  K] 

CLEMENS  (KATjjUiji),  a  Greek  historian,  pro- 
bably of  Constantinople,  who  wrote,  according  to 
Suidas  (*.  ».),  respecting  the  kings  and  emperors  of 
thu  Romans,  a  work  to  Hieronymus  on  the  figures 
of  1  socrntes  (vcpj  rmv  'XooKpartHdv  axVf4^™*1)! 
and  other  treatises.  Ruhnken  [Pnuf.  ad  Tim. 
Jjex.  p.  x.)  supposes  that  Suidas  has  confounded 
two  different  persons,  the  historian  and  gramma- 
rian, but  one  supposition  seems  just  as  probable  as 
the  other.  The  grammatical  works  of  Clemens  are 
referred  to  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (».  v. 
f«AT>)  and  Suidas  (*.  w.  "Hpos,  iraAij*j8o\o»),  and 
the  historical  ones  very  frequently  in  the  Byzantine 
writers.  (Vossius,  do  Hi*tor.  Uracc.  p.  416,  ed. 
Westermann.) 

CLEMENS  (KAif^TJi),  a  slave  of  Agrippa  Postu- 
mus,  whose  person  very  much  resembled  his  master's, 
and  who  availed  himself  of  this  resemblance,  after 
the  murder  of  the  latter  on  the  accession  of  Tiberius 
in  a.  D.  1 4,  to  personate  the  character  of  Agrippa. 
Great  numbers  joined  him  in  Italy ;  he  was  gene- 
rally believed  at  Rome  to  be  the  grandson  of  Ti- 
Iterius ;  and  a  formidable  insurrection  would  pro- 
bably have  broken  out,  had  not  Tiberius  contrived 
to  have  him  apprehended  secretly.  The  emperor 
did  not  venture  upon  a  public  execution,  but  com- 
manded him  to  be  slain  in  a  private  part  of  the 
palace.  This  was  in  a.  d.  16.  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  39, 
40;  Dion  Cas*.  lvii.  16;  comp.  Suet.  Tib.  25.) 

CLEMENS  ALEXANDRIA  US,  whose  name 
was  T.  Flavins  Clemens,  usually  surnamcd  Alcxan- 
drinus,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  Athens, 
though  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at 
Alexandria.  In  this  way  the  two  statements  in 
which  he  is  called  an  Athenian  and  an  Alexandrian 
(Epiphan.  Ifaer.  xxvii.  6)  have  been  reconciled  by 
Cave.  In  early  life  he  was  ardently  devoted  to 
the  study  of  philosophy,  and  his  thirst  for  know- 
ledge led  him  to  visit  various  countries, — Greece, 
southern  Italy,  Coclo-Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt, 

It  appears,  from  his  own  account,  that  he  had 
various  Christian  preceptors,  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
terns  of  great  respect,  One  of  them  was  a  Jew 
by  birth,  and  several  were  from  the  East  At 
length,  coming  to  Egypt,  he  sought  out  Pantaenus, 
master  of  the  Christian  school  at  Alexandria,  to 
whose  instructions  he  listened  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, and  whom  he  prized  tar  more  highly  than  all 
his  former  teachers.  It  is  not  certainly  known 
whether  he  had  embraced  Christianity  before  hear- 
ing Panti.  nus,  or  whether  his  mind  had  only  been 
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favourably  inclined  towards  it  in  consequence  of 
previous  inquiries.  Probably  he  first  became  a 
Christian  under  the  influence  of  the  precepts  of 
Pantaenus,  though  Neander  thinks  otherwise. 
After  he  bad  joined  the  Alexandrian  church,  he 
became  a  presbyter,  and  about  a.  d.  190  he  was 
chosen  to  be  assistant  to  his  beloved  preceptor. 
In  this  latter  capacity  he  continued  until  the  year 
202,  when  both  principal  and  assistant  were 
obliged  to  flee  to  Palestine  in  consequence  of  the 
persecution  under  Severus.  In  the  beginning  of 
Caracalla's  reign  he  was  at  Jerusalem,  to  which 
city  many  Christians  were  then  accustomed  to  re- 
pair in  consequence  of  its  hallowed  spots.  Alex- 
ander, bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  at  that  time 
a  prisoner  for  the  gospel,  recommended  him  in  a 
letter  to  the  church  at  Antioch,  representing  him 
as  a  godly  minister,  a  man  both  virtnous  and  well- 
known,  whom  they  had  already  seen,  and  who 
had  confirmed  and  promoted  the  church  of  Christ. 
It  is  conjectured,  that  Pantaenus  and  Clement  re- 
turned, after  an  absence  of  three  years,  in  206, 
though  of  this  there  is  no  certain  evidence.  He 
must  have  returned  before  2 11,. because  at  that 
time  he  succeeded  Pantaenus  as  master  of  the 
school.  Among  his  pupils  was  the  celebrated 
Origen.  Guurike  thinks,  that  he  died  in  21 3  ;  but 
it  is  better  to  assume  with  Cave  and  Schrockh, 
that  his  death  did  not  take  place  till  22C.  Hence 
he  flourished  under  the  reigns  of  Severus  and  Ca- 
racalla,  193—217. 

It  cannot  safely  be  questioned,  that  Clement 
held  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  and 
exhibited  genuine  piety.  But  in  his  mental  dia- 
meter the  philosopher  predominated.  His  learn- 
ing was  great,  his  imagination  lively,  his  power  of 
perception  not  defective ;  but  he  was  unduly  prone 
to  speculation.  An  eclectic  in  philosophy,  he 
eagerly  sought  for  knowledge  wherever  it  could 
be  obtained,  examining  every  topic  by  the  light  of 
his  own  mind,  and  selecting  out  of  all  systems 
such  truths  as  commended  themselves  to  his  judg- 
ment, **  I  espoused,"  says  he,  **  not  this  or  that 
philosophy,  not  the  Stoic,  nor  the  Platonic,  nor  the 
Epicurean,  nor  that  of  Aristotle  ;  but  whatever  any 
of  these  sects  had  said  that  was  fit  and  just,  that 
taught  righteousness  with  a  divine  and  religious 
knowledge,  all  thai  being  selected,  I  call  philoso- 
phy." He  is  supposed  to  have  leaned  more  to  the 
Stoics  than  to  any  other  sect.  He  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  more  attached  to  philosophy  than  any 
of  the  fathers  with  the  exception  of  Origen. 

In  comprehensiveness  of  mind  Clement  was  cer- 
tainly deficient,  He  never  develops  great  principles, 
but  runs  chiefly  into  minute  details,  which  often  be- 
come trifling  and  insipid.  In  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  he  was  guided  by  fancy  rather  than 
fixed  rules  deduced  from  common  sense.  He  pur- 
sues no  definite  principles  of  exposition,  neither 
does  he  penetrate  into  the  essential  nature  of 
Christianity.  His  attainments  in  purely  religious 
knowledge  could  never  have  been  extensive,  as  no 
one  doctrine  is  well  stated.  From  his  works  no 
system  of  theology  can  be  gathered.  It  were  pre- 
posterous to  recur  to  them  for  sound  exegesis,  or 
even  a  successful  development  of  the  duties  of  m 
Christian,  much  less  for  an  enlightened  estimate  of 
the  obligations  under  which  men  are  laid  to  their 
Creator  and  to  each  other.  It  may  be  questioned, 
whether  he  had  the  ability  to  compose  a  connected 
system  of  theology,  or  a  code  of  Christiau  morality. 
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lAiuhtleas  great  Allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
education  and  circumstances  of  the  writer,  the 
character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  persons 
for  whom  chiefly  he  wrote,  the  modes  of  thought 
then  current,  the  entire  circle  of  influences  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  the  principal  object  he  had  in 
view  ;  but  after  all  deductions,  much  theological 
knowledge  will  not  be  attributed  to  him.  The 
speculative  philosopher  is  still  more  prominent 
than  the  theologian — the  allegoriser  rather  than 
the  expounder  of  the  Bible  appears — the  metaphy- 
sician eclipses  the  Christian. 

The  works  of  Clement  which  have  reached  us 
are  his  Aiyo%  Y\pvrpr$rruc6t  vpot  'EAAtjpoj  or  Hor- 
tatory Adtlress  to  the  Creeks ;  TleuSaywyis,  or 
Teacher ;  Irptt/xartTs,  or  Miscellanies  ;  and  Tis  6 
ffvf&utvot  TlKoiiaios  ;  Qui*  Dives  solntturl  In 
addition  to  these,  he  wrote  'TxoriMrs*rm  in  eight 
books  ;  wtpl  tow  ridurxa,  i.  e.  de  Paschate  ;  wepl 
Nn<rr«fat,  L  e.  de  Jejunio  ;  wpl  KaraAoXtai,  i.  e. 
dt  Obtredatinne  ;  T\poTpnmit6s  tis  "fwofiotn/jy,  i.  e. 
Eshartatio  ad  Patieidiam ;  KavoJi*  *EK*Ai}<Tia<rriK<f  j, 
i.  e.  Cumon  Ecciextastirus,  or  de  Canonibus  Ecdesiat- 
ticis ;  fit  tj\v  Hp&pfrn\v  'Awit,  On  the  Prrtphet 
A  mot ;  -wtpl  Tlpovoias  and  "Opoi  Suup6poi.  If  the 
vTOTuwurtus  be  the  same  as  the  Adnmhratinnes 
mentioned  by  Cassiodorus,  as  is  probable,  various 
fragments  of  them  are  preserved  and  may  be  seen 
in  Potter's  edition.  Perhaps  the  ixKoyal  iic  rii* 
Tpo4>T)TtKW*„  which  are  also  given  by  Potter, 
were  originally  a  part  of  the  vworvwmatis.  Among 
the  fragments  printed  in  the  same  edition  arc 
also  ex  w  BtotArou  *al  Tijr  oVotoAikiji  koAov- 
pUrqt  SiSatrxaXlas  tcard  rais  OJaAsn-li'ov  -xpivovs 
iwrrofAuL,  u  e.  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Theo- 
dotus  and  the  doctrine  called  oriental,  relating  to 
the  times  of  Valentinus.  Whether  these  excerpts 
were  really  made  by  Clement  admits  of  doubt, 
though  Sylburg  remarks  that  the  style  and  phrase- 
ology resemble  those  of  the  Alexandrine  father. 
The  fragments  of  his  lost  works  have  been  indus- 
triously collected  by  Potter,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  edition  of  Clement's  works;  but  Fabricius, 
at  the  end  of  his  second  volume  of  the  works  of 
Hippolytus,  published  some  of  the  fragments  more 
fully,  along  with  several  not  found  in  Potter's  edi- 
tion. There  are  also  fragments  in  the  Biblutth. 
Pair,  of  (Jalland.  In  various  part*  of  his  writings 
Clement  speaks  of  other  works  which  he  had 
written  or  intended  to  write.  (See  Potter,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1045.) 

His  three  principal  works  constitute  parts  of  a 
Thole.  In  the  HurtaUiry  Address  his  design  was 
to  convince  the  Heathens  and  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity.  It  exposes  the  impurities  of  poly- 
theism as  contrasted  with  the  spirituality  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  the 
gospel  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Gentile  world  by 
shewing,  that  it  effectually  purifies  the  motives 
and  elevates  the  character.  The  Paedatfoyue  takes 
tip  the  new  convert  at  the  point  to  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  by  the  hortatory 
address,  and  furnishes  him  with  rules  for  the  regu- 
lation of  his  conduct  In  the  first  chapter  he 
explains  what  he  means  by  the  term  Paedayogue, — 
one  who  instructs  children,  leading  them  up  to 
manhood  through  the  paths  of  truth.  This  pre- 
ceptor is  none  other  than  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
children  whom  he  trains  up  are  simple,  sincere 
believers.  The  author  goes  into  minutiae  and 
trifling  details,  instead  of  dwelling  upon  great 
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precepts  applicable  to  human  life  in  all  circum- 
stances. The  Stromata  are  in  eight  books,  but 
probably  the  last  book  did  not  proceed  from 
Clement  himself.  The  treatise  is  rambling  and 
discursive,  without  system,  order,  or  method,  but 
contains  much  valuable  information  on  many  point* 
of  antiquity,  particularly  the  history  of  philosophy. 
The  principal  information  respecting  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  is  contained  in  the  fifth  book  of  this 
work  of  Clement.  His  object  was  to  delineate  in  it 
the  perfect  Christian  or  Gnostic,  after  he  had  been 
instructed  by  the  Teacher  and  thus  prepared  for  su- 
blime speculations  in  philosophy  and  theology.  The 
eighth  book  is  a  treatise  on  logic,  so  that  the  original 
seems  to  have  been  lost,  and  this  one  substituted  in 
its  place.  Bishop  Kaye,  however,  inclines  to  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  a  genuine  production  of  Clement. 
The  treatise  entitled  tis  i  at*£6u*vos  is  practical, 
shewing  to  what  temptations  the  rich  are  par- 
ticularly exposed.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
homily.  His  f/ypotyposes  in  eight  books  (i)itoti>- 
wtiirtis,  translated  adumliratumes  by  Cassiodorus) 
contained,  according  to  Eusebius (I/isL  Red.  iv.  14), 
a  summary  exposition  of  the  books  of  Scripture. 
Photius  gives  a  most  unfavourable  account  of  it, 
affirming  that  it  contained  many  fabulous  and  im- 
pious notions  similar  to  those  of  the  Gnostic 
heretics.  But  at  the  same  time  he  suggests,  that 
these  monstrous  sentiments  may  not  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Clement,  as  there  is  nothing  similar 
to  them  in  his  acknowledged  works.  Must  pro- 
bably they  were  interpolated. 

The  following  are  the  chief  editions  of  Clement's 
works  :— Victorii,  Florentiae,  1550,  foL,  Greece. 
This  is  the  editio  princeps.  Frid.  Sylburgii,  Hei- 
delberg, 1592,  fol.  Or.  et  Lat.  Herveti,  4i  Pro- 
trepticu*  et  Paedagogus,"  et  Stroxxae  libri  viii. 
**  Stromatum,"  Plorent.  1551,  fol.  Lat.  Herveti, 
"  Protrcpticus,  Paedagogus,  et  Stromata,"  BasiL 
155b",  fol.  and  1566,  fol.,  Paris,  1572  and  1590,  fol. 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  voL  iii.  1677,  foL  Lugd. 
Sylburgii  et  Heinsii,  Lugd.  Bat.  1616,  fol.  Gr.  et 
Lat.;  this  edition  was  reprinted  with  the  additional 
notes  of  Ducaeus  at  Paris,  1629,  fol.,  Paris,  1641, 
foL  and  Colon.  16H8,  fol.  Potteri,  Oxon.  1715, 
fol.  2  vols.  Gr.  et  Lat.;  this  edition  is  incompara- 
bly the  best.    Oberthur,  VVirceb.  1788—89,  8vo. 

3  vols.  Gr.  et  Lat.     Klotx,  Lips.  1830—34,  8vo. 

4  vols.  Graece.  A.  B.  Caillcau,  in  the  u  Collec- 
tio  selccta  SS.  Ecclesiae  Patrum,"  Paris,  1827 
&c,  voL  iv.  8vo.  Lat.  The  treatise  **  Qui* 
Dives  sal  vet  lr"  was  published  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  a  commentary  by  Segaar,  Traj.  1816,  8vo. ; 
and  in  Latin  ty  Dr.  H.  Olshausen,  Kegiora.  1831, 
12mo.  The  Hymu  to  Christ  the  Saviour  at  the 
end  of  the  Paedagogus,  was  published  in  Greek 
and  Latin  by  Piper,  Goetting.  1835,  8vo. 

(See  Le  Nourrv's  Apparatus  ad  BibL  maxim. 
Patrum,  Paris,  1703,  fol.  lib.  iii.;  P.  H.  de  Groot, 
De  Clem.  Aleaaudr.  Disp.  Groning.  1826,  8vo.  ; 
H.  E.  F.  Guerike,  Comment.  Hiator.  et  Theoloy.  de 
SAvio,  quo*  Alciondrioe  fioruiL,  Cotechetico,  Halae, 
1 824-25,  8vo. ;  Matter,  Essoi  histor.  tur  CEcole 
d* Alexandria,  Paris,  1820,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Redepen- 
ning,  Oritjiues,  Bonn,  1841,  8vo. ;  Neander,  De 
Fitiri  Cuoseusque  Ideac,  qua  ad  se  invioem  ataue  ad 
Philosophiam,  re/eratur  rutiom  secundum  meniem 
Clementu  Alex^  Heidefb.  1811,  Rvo.;  Allyemeiue 
(Jesck.  der  ChrisL  HelujioR  und  Kirthe,  i.  3,  Hani- 
burg,  1827,  8vo.;  Guerike,  Hamibueh  der  Ktrrhen- 
oeMhUhU^fun/le  Auflayr,  2  vols.  Hall*,  1843,  Bvo.; 
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Baur,  Die  Chrhtliche  Gnosis,  Ti.binjr.  183.%  8vo. ; 
Daline,  De  yviau  dementis  Airs.  Hal.  1831, 8vo.; 
Bp.  Kaye's  Account  of  the.  WrUimj*  and  Opinions  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  London,  1835,  8vo. ;  Da- 
vidson's Sacred  IfrnnenctUics,  Edinb.  1R43,  Hvo. ; 
Cave's  Historia  Literaria,  Lond.  1688,  foL;  Oiese- 
lcr's  Taxi-book  of  Ecclesiastical  History*  translated 
by  Cunningham,  Philadelph.  1836,  3  vols.  8vo. 
▼oL  i. ;  Euscb.  Histor.  Ecc/cs.  lib.  v.  et  vL,  ed. 
Hcinichen,  18*27—30,  Lips.)  [S.  I).] 

CLEMENS  ARRETI'NUS,  a  man  of  Senato- 
rial rank,  connected  by  marriage  with  the  family 
of  Vespasian,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Domitian, 
was  appointed  by  Mucianus  praefect  of  the  praeto- 
rian guards  in  A.  D.  70,  a  dignity  which  his  father 
had  formerly  held  under  Caligula.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv. 
6*8.)  Clemens  probably  did  not  hold  this  command 
long,  and  the  appointment  of  Mucianus  may  have 
been  regarded  as  altogether  void,  as  Suetonius 
aays  (Tib.  6), that  Titus  was  the  first  senator  who 
was  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  the  office  being  up 
to  that  time  filled  by  a  knight  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  friendship  of  Domitian  with  Clemens, 
he  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  cruelty  of  this 
emperor  when  he  ascended  the  throne  (Suet. 
iJom.  11.) 

CLEMENS,  ATRIUS,  afriend  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  who  has  addressed  two  of  his  letters  to  him. 
(EP.  i.  10,  W.  2.) 

CLEMENS,  CA'SSIUS,  was  brought  to  trial 
about  A.  D.  195,  for  having  espoused  the  side  of 
Niger;  but  defended  himself  with  such  dignity  and 
freedom,  that  Severns,  in  admiration,  not  only 
granted  him  his  life,  but  allowed  him  to  retain  half 
of  his  property.   (Dion  Cass,  lxxiv.  9.) 

CLEMENS,  T.  FLA'VIUS,  was  cousin  to  the 
emperor  Domitian,  and  his  colleague  in  the  consul- 
ship, a.d.  95,  and  married  Domitilla,  also  a  relation 
of  Domitian.  His  father  was  Flavius  Sabinus,  the 
elder  brother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  and  his 
brother  Flavius  Sabinus,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Domitian.  (Suet.  DomU.  10.)  Domitian  had  des- 
tined the  sons  of  Clemens  to  succeed  him  in  the  em- 
pire, and,  changing  their  original  names  had  called 
one  Vespasian  and  the  other  Domitian  ;  but  he  sub- 
sequently put  Clemens  to  death  during  the  consul- 
ship of  the  latter.  (Suet.  DomU.  15.)  Dion  Cassius 
says  (lxviL  14),  that  Clemens  was  put  to  death  on  a 
charge  of  atheism,  for  which,  he  adds,  many  others 
who  went  over  to  the  Jewish  opinions  were  exe- 
cuted. This  must  imply  that  he  had  become  a 
Christian ;  and  for  the  same  re»3ou  his  wife  was 
banished  to  Pandataria  bv  Domitian.  (Com p.  Phi- 
lostr.  Apall.  viii.  15;  Eu"seb.  //.  E.  Hi.  14  ;  II  ic- 
ronym.  Ep.  27.)  To  this  Clemens  in  all  probabi- 
lity is  dedicated  the  church  of  St  Clement  at 
Home,  on  the  Caelian  hill,  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  built  originally  in  the  fifth  century, 
although  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  more  recent 
taough  very  ancient  structure.  In  the  year  1725 
Cardinal  Annibal  Albani  found  under  this  church 
an  inscription  in  honour  of  Flavius  Clemens,  mar- 
tyr, which  is  described  in  a  work  called  T.  Flavii 
dementis  Viri  Consul aris  et  Martyris  Tumulus 
illustrate  TJrbino,  1727.  Some  connect  him  with 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
[Cle*kna  Romanor.]  [G.E.L.C.] 

CLEMENS,  PACTUMEIUS,  a  Roman  jurist 
who  probably  died  in  the  lifetime  of  Pomponius, 
for  Pomponius  mentions  him  as  if  he  were  no 
longer  living,  and  cites,  on  his  authority,  a  consti- 
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tution  of  the  emperor  Antoninus:  w Pactumeiu 
Clemens  niebat   imperntorem  Antonimnn  consti 
tiiisse."    (Dig.  40.  tit.  7.  s.  21.  %  1.)     The  name 
Antoninus  is  exceedingly  ambiguous,  as  it  Wloncs 
to  Pius,  Marcus,  L.  Veruv  Commodus,  Carncnlla, 
Gcta,  Dindnmenns,  and  Elagabaliis ;   but  in  the 
compilations  of  Justinian,  the  name  Antoninus, 
without  addition,  refers  either  to  Caracal  I  a,  M.  Att- 
relius,  or  Piu*-*-usually  to  the  first ;  to  the  second, 
if  used  by  a  jurist  who  lived  earlier  than  Caracal  la, 
and  not  earlier  than  Marcus ;  to  the  third,  if  used 
by  a  jurist  who  was  living  under  Pins.  (Zimnvrn 
/?.  Jl  G.  i.  p.  184,  n.  8.)   Hen-  it  probably  denote 
Pius,  of  whom  Pactnmcius  Clemens  may  be  Mip 
posed  to  have  been  a  contemporary.     [J.  T.  fi.J 

CLEMENS  ROMA'NI'S,  "was  bishop  nf 
Rome  nt  the  end  of  the  first  century.  He  i* 
probably  the  same  as  the  Clement  whom  St. 
Paul  mentions  (Phil.  iv.  3)  as  one  of  "his  feliow 
workers,  whose  names  are  in  the  Book  of  Life.** 
To  Clement  are  ascribed  two  epistles  addressed 
to  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  both  probably 
genuine,  the  first  certainly  so.  From  the  style  of 
the  second,  Neander  (Kirchen^terch.  iii.  p.  1 1 00) 
considers  it  as  a  fragment  of  a  sermon  rather  than 
an  epistle.  The  first  was  occasioned  by  the  divi- 
sions which  distracted  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
where  certain  presbyters  had  been  unjustly  de- 
posed. The  exhortations  to  unity  are  enforced  by 
examples  from  Scripture,  and  in  addition  to  these 
are  mentioned  the  martyrdoms  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul.  Of  the  latter  it  is  said,  that  he  went  ix\  to 
ripaa  Ttji  Euvtws — a  passage  which  has  been  con- 
sidered to  favour  the  supposition  that  the  apostle 
executed  the  intention  of  visiting  Spain,  which  be 
mentions  Rom.  xv.  24. 

The  epistle  seems  to  contain  an  important  inter- 
polation (§  40,  &c).  In  these  chapters  is  sud- 
denly introduced,  in  the  midst  of  practical  exhorta- 
tions, a  laboured  comparison  between  the  Jewish 
priesthood  and  Christian  ministry,  and  the  theory 
of  the  former  is  transferred  to  the  latter.  This 
style  of  speaking  savours  in  itself  of  a  later  age, 
and  is  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  epistle,  which 
uniformly  speaks  of  the  church  and  its  offices  in 
their  simplest  form  and  relations.  The  whole 
tone  of  both  epistles  is  meek,  pious,  and  Christian, 
though  they  are  not  free  from  that  tendency  to 
find  types  in  greater  number  than  the  practice  of 
Scripture  warrants,  which  the  later  fathers  carried 
to  so  extravagant  a  length.  Thus,  when  Rahab  is 
quoted  as  an  example  of  faith  and  hospitality,  the 
fact  of  bcr  hanging  a  scarlet  thread  from  her  win- 
dow is  made  to  typify  our  redemption  through 
Christ's  blood.  In  the  midst  of  much  that  is  wise 
nnd  good  wc  arc  surprised  to  find  the  fable  of  the 
phoenix  adduced  in  support  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  liody. 

As  one  of  the  very  earliest  apostolical  fathers, 
the  authority  of  Clement  is  valuable  in  proving  the 
authenticity  of  certain  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment The  parts  of  it  to  which  he  refers  are  the 
gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke,  the  epistle 
of  St  James,  the  first  of  St  Peter,  and  several  of 
St  Paul,  while  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
he  quotes  so  often,  that  by  some  its  authorship 
has  been  attributed  to  him.  Two  passages  are 
quoted  (i.  §  46,  and  ii.  §  4)  with  the  formula 
ytypunrau,  which  do  not  occur  in  Scripture ;  wa 
also  find  reference  to  the  apocryphal  books  of  Wis- 
dom and  Judith ;  a  traditionary  conversation  is 
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related  between  our  Lord  and  St.  Peter;  and  ft 
story  is  given  from  the  spurious  gospel  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. (Ep.  ii.  §  12;  comp.  Clem.  Alex.  LSfmm.  iii. 
p.  465.)  The  genuineness  of  the  Homily  or  2nd 
Epistle  is  denied  by  Jerome  {Gttal.  c.  15)  and 
Pbotius  (BiU.  Cod.  113),  and  it  is  not  quoted  by 
any  author  earlier  than  Eusebius.  Besides  these 
works  two  other  letters  were  preserved  ns  Cle- 
ment's in  the  Syrian  church,  and  published  by 
Wetstein  in  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  They  are  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  praises  of  celibacy,  and  it  therefore  seems  a 
fair  ground  of  suspicion  against  them  that  they 
are  not  quoted  before  the  fourth  century,  though, 
from  the  ascetic  disposition  prevalent  in  the  North 
African  and  other  Western  churches,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  no  one  should  ever  have  appealed  to 
such  an  authority.  Other  writings  are  also  falsely 
attributed  to  Clement.  Such  are  the  HteotrnUitmes 
(a  name  given  to  the  work  from  the  Latin  transla- 
tion of  Ruffinus),  which  purport  to  contain  a  his- 
tory of  Clement  himself,  who  is  represented  as  a 
convert  of  St.  Peter,  and  in  the  course  of  it  recoy 
nizrj  his  father,  whom  he  had  lost.  Of  this  there 
is  a  convenient  edition  by  Oersdorf  in  his  BiUio- 
thfca  Patrum  Ecdejiadicorum  Latinorum  tdecta, 
(Leipxig  and  Brussels,  1837  )  The  collection  of 
Apostolical  Constitutions  is  also  attributed  to  Cle- 
ment, though  certainly  without  foundation,  as  they 
arc  plainly  a  collection  of  the  ecclesiastical  rules  of 
various  times  and  places.  (See  Krabbe,  Uebcr  den 
Vrtprung  und  InkaU  der  ApostoL  Court  it  uJiortru, 
1839.)  Lastly,  we  may  just  mention  the  Ckmcn- 
tine*, — homilies  of  a  Judaizing  tendency,  and 
supposed  by  Neander  (Genetuche  Entuickeiuny,  &c 
p.  3b' 7)  to  be  written  by  a  member  of  the  Ebio- 
nitish  sect. 

The  true  particulars  of  Clement's  life  are  quite 
unknown.  Tillemont  (Afimoire*,  ii.  p.  147)  sup- 
poses that  he  was  a  Jew  ;  but  the  second  epistle  is 
plainly  written  by  a  Gentile.  Hence  some  con- 
nect him  with  Flavius  Clemens  who  was  martyred 
under  Domitian.  It  is  supposed,  that  Trajan  ba- 
nished Clement  to  the  Chersonese,  where  he  suf- 
fered martyrdom.  Various  dates  are  given  for  the 
first  Epistle.  Orabe  (Spic  Pair.  i.  p.  254)  has 
fixed  on  A.  D.  68,  immediately  after  the  martyrdom 
of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  while  others  prefer  a.  d. 
95,  during  Domitian's  persecution. 

The  Epistles  were  first  published  at  Oxford  by 
Patric  Young,  the  king's  librarian,  from  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  to  the  end  of  which  they  are  ap- 
pended (the  second  only  as  a  fragment),  and  which 
had  been  sent  by  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  to  Charles  I.  They  were  repub- 
lished by  F.  Rous,  provost  of  Kton,  in  16.10;  by 
Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  in  1669;  Cotelerius,  at 
Paris,  in  1672;  It  tig.  at  Leiptig,  1699;  Wotton, 
at  Cambridge,  1718;  Galland,  at  Venice,  1765; 
Jacohson,  at  Oxford,  in  18118;  and  by  Hefele, 
at  Tubingen,  1839.  Mast  of  the  above  editions 
contain  the  works  of  other  lathers  also.  Of  the 
various  texts,  Hefele's  is  the  best,  and  has  been 
republished  in  England  (1843)  in  a  convenient 
form,  with  an  introduction,  by  Mr.  GrenfelL,  one 
of  the  masters  of  Rugby.  The  best  English  trans- 
lation is  that  of  Chcvallier  (Cambridge,  1833), 
founded  on  a  previous  translation  made  by  Arch- 
bishop Wake,  1 693.  [  O.  E.  L  C  J 

CLEMENS,  TERF/NTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist 
contemporary  with  Julianus.  whom  he  onco  cite* 
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by  the  expression  Julianus  nostcr.  (Dig.  28.  tit  6. 
s.  6.)  From  this  we  infer,  not  that  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Julianus,  but  that  he  belonged  to  the  same  legal 
school.  (Compare  Dig.  7.  tit.  7.  s.  5.)  He  pro- 
bably therefore  flourished  in  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
It  has  been  suggested  from  the  agreement  of  dnte, 
,  that  he  was  the  same  person  as  Pactumeius 
|  Clemens,  and  that  his  name  in  full  was  Ter. 
Pactumeius  Clemens,  but  this  is  not  likely.  No 
jurist  is  mentioned  in  the  Digest  by  the  name 
Clemens  simply,  but  as  if  expressly  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  we  have  always  either  Terentius 
Clemens  or  Pactumeius  Clemens.  Terentius  is  no- 
where cited  in  any  extant  fragment  of  any  other 
jurist.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  famous  lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea,  with  the  title  u  Ad  I^-yra 
Libri  xx.,"  and  of  this  work  35  fragments  (be- 
longing, according  to  Blume's  hypothesis,  to  the 
dassi*  edietalis),  are  preserved  in  the  Digest  They 
arc  explained  by  Heineccius  in  his  excellent  com- 
mentary on  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  [Comp. 
Climkns  P actum ki fa.]  [J.  T.  O.] 

CLKME'NTIA,  a  personification  of  Clemency, 
was  worshipped  as  a  divinity  at  Rome,  especially 
in  the  time  of  the  emperors.  She  had  then  tem- 
ples and  altars,  and  was  represented,  as  we  still 
see  on  coins,  holding  a  patera  in  her  right  and  a 
lance  in  her  left  hand.  (Claudian,  De  Laud.  StiL 
ii.  6,  Ate;  Stat.  Tlub.  xii.  481,  &c ;  comp.  Hirt, 
Mytkol.  Bilderbuch.  ii.  p.  113.)  [L.S.] 
CLKOBIS.  [Biton.] 

CLEOBULI'NE  ( KAwftwA/rrj),  called  also 
CLEORULFNK  and  CLEOBU'LE  ( KAtotfov- 
Arjirj,  K\*o4ov\i)),  was  daughter  to  Cleobulus  of 
Lindus,  and  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  a 
Corinthian  by  birth.  From  the  same  author  we 
learn  that  her  father  called  her  Eumetis,  while 
others  gave  her  the  name  which  marks  her  relation 
to  Cleobulus.  She  is  spoken  of  as  highly  distin- 
guished for  her  moral  as  well  as  her  intellectual 
qualities.  Her  skill  in  riddles,  of  which  she  com- 
posed a  number  in  hexameter  verse,  is  particularly 
recorded,  and  we  find  ascribed  to  her  a  well-known 
one  on  the  subject  of  the  year  [Clkobuluh],  as 
well  as  that  on  the  cupping-glass,  which  is  quoted 
with  praise  by  Aristotle.  A  play  of  Cratinus, 
called  KkfoGovXivcu,  and  apparently  having  re- 
ference to  her,  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (Plut 
de  Pyth.  Ontc.  14,  Conr.  vii.  Sup.  3;  Diog.  Laert 
i.  89  ;  Meuag.  (»d  loe.  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  1 9  ; 
Suid.  s.  v.  KA#of«wAinj  ;  Ari*t.  W#t.  iii.  2.  §  12  j 
Athen.  iv.  p.  171,  b.,  x.  p.  44H,  c. ;  Casaub.  ad  /«. ; 
Fabric.  BibL  Grate,  il  pp.  U7,  Y2 1,  654;  Mei- 
neke,  Hist,  Crit.  Com.  Grow,  p.  277.)  Cleobulino 
was  nlso  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Tholes.  ( Diog. 
Laert.  i.  22  )  [E.  E.J 

CLEOBU'LUS  (KA«o&wAoi),  one  of  the  Seven 
Sages,  was  son  of  Evagoras  and  a  citiaen  of  Lin- 
dus in  Rhodes,  for  Duris  seems  to  stand  alone  in 
stating  that  he  was  a  Carian.  (Diog.  Laert.  i.  89  ; 
Strnb.  xiv.  p.  655.)  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Solon's,  and  must  have  lived  at  least  as  late  as 
B.  c.  560  (the  date  of  the  usurpation  of  Peisis- 
tratus),  if  the  letter  preserved  in  Diogenes  Lner- 
tius  is  genuine,  which  purports  to  have  been  written 
by  Cleobulus  to  Solon,  inviting  him  to  Lindus,  as 
a  place  of  refuge  from  the  tyrant  In  the  same 
letter  Lindus  is  mentioned  as  being  under  demo- 
cratic government ;  but  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Strom,  iv.  19)  calls  Cleobulus  king  of  the  Lin- 
dianh,  and  Plutarch  (dc  Ei  up.  Mph.  3)  speaks  of 
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him  as  a  tyrant.  These  statements  may,  however, 
be  reconciled,  by  supposing  him  to  have  held,  as 
tu<TV(twfiTT)s,  an  authority  delegated  by  the  people 
through  election.  (ArisL  1'olit.  iiL  14,  15,  oil  Jin. 
iv.  10,  ed.  Bekk.)  Much  of  the  philosophy  of 
Cleobulus  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Egypt. 
He  wrote  also  lyric  poems,  as  well  as  riddles 
(■ypl<pouj)  in  verse.  Diogenes  Laertius  also  ascribes 
to  him  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Midas,  of 
which  Homer  was  considered  by  others  to  have 
been  the  author  (comp.  Flat.  Phattlr.  p.  264),  and 
the  riddle  on  the  year  (*U  6  vanj^  vaXScs  84 
SvaititKCL,  k.  t.  A.),  generally  attributed  to  his 
daughter  Cleobuline.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  to 
the  age  of  sixty,  and  to  have  been  greatly  distin- 
guished for  strength  and  beauty  of  person.  Many 
of  his  sayings  are  on  record,  and  one  of  them  at 
least, — it  if  flwoixlfw*  rds  dvyaripas,  wapOivovs 
uiv  n)i>  TjAuc/av,  ts»  M  Qpoviiv  ywainai, — shews 
him  to  have  had  worthier  views  of  female  educa- 
tion than  were  generally  prevalent ;  while  that  he 
octal  on  them  is  clear  from  the  character  of  his 
daughter.  (Diog.  Lae'rt  i.  89 — 93  ;  Suid.  ».  r. 
K\*6€ov\ot  ;  Clem.  Ale*.  Strom.  i.  1 4  ;  Fabric 
BU.  Urase.  ii.  pp.  1 17,  121,  654 ;  comp.  Did.  of 
A*t.  ».  v.  XtAMruu)  [&  K.J 

CLEOBU'LUS  ( KXt6Sov\ot ),  ephor  with 
Xenares  at  Sparta  b.  c  422-1,  the  second  year  of 
the  peace  of  Niciaa.  To  this  peace  they  were 
hostile,  and  signalized  their  ephoralty  by  an  in- 
trigue with  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  with 
the  purpose  of  forming  anew  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian league  so  as  to  include  the  Argive*,  the  fear 
of  whose  hostility  was  the  main  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  war-party  at  Sparta.  (Thuc.  v.  36 — 
38.)  [A.H.C] 

CLKO'CHARES  (KAeoXdpi>t),  a  Greek  orator 
of  Myrleia  in  Bithynia,  contemporary  with  the 
orator  Demochares  and  the  philosopher  Arccsilas, 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  century  b.c.  The 
chief  passage  relating  to  him  is  in  Rutilius  Lupus, 
oV  Fttjur.  Senltni.  p.  1,  3,  where  a  list  of  his  ora- 
tions is  given.  He  also  wrote  on  rhetoric  :  a  work 
in  which  he  compared  the  styles  of  Isocrates  and 
Demosthenes,  and  said  that  the  former  resembled 
an  athlete,  the  Utter  a  soldier,  is  quoted  by  Pho- 
tius.  (Cod.  176,  p.  121,  b.  9,  ed.  Bekker.)  The 
renmrk  there  quoted  is,  however,  ascribed  to  Philip 
of  Macedon  by  Photius  himself  (Cod.  265,  p.  493, 
b.  20,  ed.  Bekker),  and  by  the  Pseudo- Plutarch 
(de  VU.  X  Or.  viiL  25,  p.  845,  c).  The  obvious 
explanation  is,  that  Cleochares  inserted  the  obser- 
vation in  his  work  as  having  been  made  by  Philip. 
None  of  his  orations  are  extant  (Strab.  xii.  p. 
566  ;  Diog.  Lae'rt.  iv.  41;  Ruhnken,  ad  RutiL 
Lup.  i.  p.  5,  &c,  and  Uittt.  frit.  Or.  Or.  63,  pp. 
185,  186  ;  Westermann,  Gesch.  der  BertdUamkcit 
in  Grwchmlaml,  %  76.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'CRITUS  (  KAttKptTos  ),  an  Athenian, 
herald  of  the  Mysteries,  was  one  of  the  exiles 
who  returned  to  Athens  with  Thrasybulus.  After 
the  battle  of  Munychia,  a  c.  404,  being  remark- 
able  for  a  very  powerful  voice,  he  addressed  his 
countrymen  who  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Thirty,  calling  on  them  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
the  tyrants  and  put  an  end  to  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  (Xen.  IleU.  ii.  4.  §§  20-22.)  His  person 
was  as  burly  as  his  voice  was  loud,  as  we  may 
gather  from  the  joke  of  Aristophanes  {Ran.  1433), 
who  makes  Euripides  propose  to  fit  on  the  slender 
Ciuesias  by  way  of  wings  to  Clcocritus,  and  send 
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I  them  up  into  the  air  together  to  squirt  vinetjai 
into  the  eyes  of  the  Spartans.  The  other  passage 
also  iu  which  Aristophanes  mentions  him  (Av, 
676),  may  perhaps  be  best  explained  as  an  allusion 
to  his  stature.    (Sec  Schol.  ad  loe.)       [E.  E.J 

CLEODAEUS  (KAsdSauot),  a  son  of  the 
Heracleid  Hyllus,  who  was  as  unsuccessful  as  his 
father  in  his  attempt  to  conquer  Peloponnesus.  In 
after  times  he  had  a  berouro  at  Sparta.  (Apollod. 
iL8.  §2;  Pans.  Hi.  15.  §7.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEODE'MUS  MA  EC  HITS  (  K\*4Sryio, 
MaA£Of),  an  historian  of  uncertain  date.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Jews,  to  which  we  find 
reference  made  by  Alexander  Polyhistor  in  a  fas- 
sage  quoted  from  the  latter  by  Joseph  us.  (AnL  i. 
15.)  The  name  of  Malchus  is  said  to  be  of  the 
same  meaning  in  Syriac  as  that  of  Cleodemus  in 
Greek.  [E.  E.] 

CLEODE'MUS  (KA«&nu©»),  the  name  of  a 
physician  introduced  by  Plutarch  in  his  Scptcm 
Sapirntum  Conririum  (c.  10,  ed.  Tauchn.),  and  said 
to  have  used  cupping  more  frequently  than  any 
other  physician  of  his  age,  and  to  have  brought 
that  remedy  into  great  repute  by  his  example,  in 
the  first  century  after  Christ.  [  \Y\  A.  G.] 

CL t<> ETAS  (KAcotvas),  a  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect, celebrated  for  the  skilful  construction  of  the 
df$>t<m  or  starting  place  in  the  stadium  at  Olympia. 
(Paus.  vi.  20.  $  7.)  He  was  the  author  of  a  bronxe 
statue  of  a  warrior  which  existed  at  the  acropolis 
of  Athens  at  the  time  of  Puusanias.  (i.  24  $  3.) 
As  he  was  the  son  and  father  of  an  Aristocles 
(Visconti,  Ocuvra  divert**,  vol.  iii.  p  372), 
Thiersch  (Epochen  d.  Bild.  Kunst.  p.  281,  &c.) 
and  Sillig  (total,  p.  153)  reckon  him  as  one  of  the 
Sicyonian  artists,  among  whom  Aristocles  the  bro- 
ther of  Canachus,  is  a  conspicuous  name,  and  assign 
him  therefore  to  01.  61.  But  this  is  a  manifest 
error,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  two  passages 
of  Pausanias  (vL  3.  $  4,  vi.  9.  j  1) ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  Cleoetas  was  an  Athenian. 
His  name  occurs  (01.86)  in  an  inscription,  from 
which  we  learn,  that  he  was  one  of  Phidias'  assis- 
tants, that  he  accompanied  his  master  to  Olympiaa, 
and  that  thus  he  came  to  construct  the  the  dufnacj. 
(M  dller,  de  Phidia,  i.  13  ;  Bdckh,  Corp.  Inrript. 
Orate  vol  i.  pp.  39,  237,  884  ;  Schultx,  in  Jakn%$ 
Jahrbiicntr  fur  FhUoloyie,  1829,  p.  73;  Brunn, 
Artifie.  liherae  Gracciae  tempore,  p.  23.)    [L.  U.] 

CLEO'MACHUS  (lUfsWxot).  L  It  is  sup- 
posed  that  there  was  a  tragic  poet  of  this  name, 
contemporary  with  Cratiuus ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  passages  of  Cratitius  on  which 
this  notion  is  founded  (op.  Atlun.  xiv.  p.  638.  f.) 
refer  to  the  lyric  poet  Guesippu'S  the  son  of  Cleo- 
machus,  and  that  for  ry  K\tofidxV  a"d  &  K\t6- 
f*AXot  we  ought  to  read  t£  KX.«oua"xov  ^  KAeo- 
Aidxov.  (Bergk,  Heliq.  Com.  AIL  p.  ^3,  &c. ; 
Meineke,  Frwj.  Com.  Gniec.  ii.  pp.  27 — 29  ; 
GNasiprus.)  Of  Cleomachus,  the  father  of  Gne- 
sippus,  nothing  is  known,  unless  he  be  the  same 
as  the  lyric  poet  mentioned  below. 

2.  Of  Magnesia,  a  lyric  poet,  was  at  first  a 
boxer,  but  having  fallen  violently  in  love,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  composition  of  poems  of  a  very 
licentious  character.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  648  ;  Tricha, 
de  A/riru,  p.  34.)  From  the  resemblance  in  cha- 
racter between  his  poetry  and  that  of  Gnesippua, 
it  might  be  inferred  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
the  father  of  Gnesippus ;  but  Strabo  mentions  him 
among  the  celebrated  men  of  Magnesia  in  such  a 
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way  that,  if  he  adhere*  in  this  case  to  hit  usual 
practice  of  giving  the  name*  in  chronological  order, 
this  Cleoroachus  would  fall  much  later  than  the 
time  of  Oncsippus.  His  name  was  given  to  a 
variety  of  the  Ionic  a  Majore  metre.  (Hephaestion, 
xi.  p.  62,  ed.  Gaisfortl.)  [P.  S.J 

CLKO'MBROTUS  (  KA«a>fp0rof  ),  son  of 
Anaxandrides,  king  of  Sparta,  brother  of  Dorieus 
and  Ijconidas,  and  half-brother  of  Cleomenes. 
'Herod,  v.  41.)  He  became  regent  after  the  battle 
of  Thermopylae,  B.c.  480,  for  Pleistarchus,  infant 
son  of  Leonidas,  and  in  this  capacity  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Pcloponnesian  troops  who  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Salami*  were  engaged  in  fortifying 
the  isthmus  (Herod,  viii.  71.)  The  work  was  re- 
newed in  the  following  spring,  till  deserted  for  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  of  Plataea.  Whe- 
ther Cleombrotus  was  this  second  time  engaged  in 
it  cannot  be  gathered  with  certainty  from  the  ex- 
pression of  Herodotus  (ix.  10),  "that  he  died 
shortly  after  leading  home  his  forces  from  the 
Isthmus  in  consequence  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun." 
Yet  the  date  of  that  eclipse,  Oct.  2nd,  seems  to 
fix  his  death  to  the  end  of  b.  c.  480  (  thus  Miillcr, 
Proletjom.  p.  409),  nor  is  the  language  of  Hcro- 
ditus  very  favourable  to  Thirl  wall's  hypothesis, 
according  to  which,  with  Clinton  (/•'.  //.  ii.  p.  209), 
he  places  it  early  in  479.  (Hut.  of  (Jr&o',  ii.  p. 
828.)  He  left  two  sons, — the  noted  Pausanias, 
who  succeeded  him  as  regent,  and  Nicorocdes. 
(Thuc  i.  107.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CLKO'MBItOTUS  I.  (KKt6,igporo%).  the  23rd 
king  of  Sparta,  of  the  A«id  line,  was  the  son  of 
Pausanias.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Auesipolis 
I.  in  the  year  380  8.  c,  and  reigned  nine  years. 
After  the  deliverance  of  Thebes  from  the  domina- 
tion of  Sparta  [Pklopidas],  Cleombrotus  was  sent 
into  Boeotia,  at  the  head  of  a  Ijacedacmouian  army, 
in  the  spring  of  n.  c.  :i78,  but  he  only  spent  six- 
t«f» n  days  in  the  Thcbun  territory  without  doing 
any  injury,  and  then  returned  home,  leaving  Spho- 
drias  as  hanuost  at  Thespiae.  On  his  march  home 
his  army  suffered  severely  from  a  storm.  His 
conduct  excited  much  disapprobation  at  Sparta, 
and  the  next  two  expeditious  against  Thebes  were 
entrusted  to  the  other  king,  A<;ksii,ac.s  II.  In 
the  year  376,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  Agesilaus, 
the  command  was  restored  to  Cleombrotus,  who 
again  effected  nothing,  but  returned  to  Sjiarta  in 
consequence  of  a  slight  repulse  in  the  passes  of 
Cithaeron.  This  created  still  stronger  dissatisfac- 
tion :  a  congress  of  the  allies  was  held  at  Sparta, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  by  6»>a. 
[Chabrum;  Pollis.]  In  the  spring  of  374, 
Cleombrotus  was  sent  across  the  Corinthian  gulf 
into  Phocis,  which  had  been  invaded  by  the  Tlie- 
bans,  who,  however,  retreated  into  Boeotia  upon 
his  approach.  He  remained  in  Phocis  till  the  year 
371,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  by  which 
Thebes  was  excluded  from  the  peace  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  he  was  ordered  to  march  into 
Boeotia.  Having  nvoided  Epaminondas,  who  was 
guarding  the  pass  of  Coroneia,  he  inarched  down 
upon  Crcusis,  which  he  took,  with  twelve  Theban 
triremes  which  were  in  the  harbour;  and  he  then 
advanced  to  the  plains  of  Leuctra,  where  he  met 
the  Theban  army.  He  seems  to  have  been  desirous 
of  avoiding  a  battle,  though  he  was  superior  to  the 
enemy  in  numbers,  but  his  friends  reminded  him 
of  the  suspicions  he  had  before  incurred  by  his 
funnel  slowueas  to  act  against  the  Thcbora,  and 
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warned  him  of  the  danger  of  repeating  such  con- 
duct in  the  present  crisis.  In  accusing  Cleombro- 
tus of  rashness  in  fighting,  Cicero  (OJF.  i.  24)  sterns 
to  have  judged  by  the  result  There  was  certainly 
as  much  hesitation  on  the  other  side.  In  the 
battle  which  ensued  [Epaminondas;  Pelopidas] 
he  fought  most  bravely,  and  fell  mortally  wounded, 
and  died  shortly  after  he  was  carried  from  the 
field.  According  to  Diodorus,  his  fall  decided  the 
victory  of  the  Thchans.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Aoksipolis  II.  (Xen.  Hell,  v.  4.  §§  14-18, 
59,  ri.  1.  §  1,  c.  4.  §  15 ;  Plut.  PeJop.  13,  20-23, 
Age*.  28;  Diod.  xv.  51  —  55  ;  Paus.  i.  13.  §  2, 
iii.  6.  §  1,  ix.  13.  §§  2—4  ;  Manso,  Sparta,  Hi.  1. 
pp.  124,  133,  138,  158.)  [P.  S.l 

CLEOMBROTUS  II.,  the  30th  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  of  the  royal  race,  though  not 
in  the  direct  male  line.  He  was  also  the  son-in- 
law  of  Leonidas  II.,  in  whose  place  he  was  made 
king  by  the  party  of  Agis  IV.  about  243  b.  c.  On 
the  return  of  Leonidas,  Cleombrotus  was  deposed 
and  banished  to  TcRea,  about  '240  b.  c.  [Agis  IV.] 
He  was  accompanied  into  exile  by  his  wife  Chei- 
lonis,  through  whose  intercession  with  her  father 
his  life  had  been  snared,  and  who  is  mentioned  as 
a  conspicuous  example  of  conjugal  affection.  He 
left  two  sons,  Agcsipolis  and  Cleomenes,  of  whom 
the  former  became  the  father  and  the  latter  the 
guardian  of  Agksipoms  III.  (Plut  At/is,  11,  16 
— 18  ;  Paus.  iii.  6  ;  Polvb.  iv.  35  ;  Manso,  Sparta^ 
iii.  1,  pp.  284,  298.)      "  [P.  S.] 

CLKO'MBBOTUS  ( KK^gporot ),  nn  Aca- 
demic philosopher  of  Ambracia,  who  is  said  to 
have  thrown  himself  down  from  a  high  wall,  after 
reading  the  Phatdon  of  Plato ;  not  that  he  had  any 
•ufferings  to  escape  from,  but  that  he  might  ex- 
change this  life  for  a  better.  (Callimach.  Epigr. 
b'O,  ap.  Brunck,  Anal.  i.  p.  474,  Jacob*,  i.  p.  226 ; 
Agath.  Schol.  Ep.  60.  v.  17,  ap.  Brunck,  Anal  iii. 
p.  59,  Jacobs,  iv.  p.  29;  Lucian,  J'kilop.  1  •,  ("ic 
pro  Scaur,  ii.  4,  7W.  i.  34  ;  Atigustin.  de  Civ. 
Dei,  i.  22;  Fabric.  BM.  (irate,  iii.  p.  108.)  The 
disciple  of  Socrates,  whom  Plato  mentions  as  being 
in  Aegina  when  Socrates  died,  may  possibly  be  tho 
same  person,  (Plutedon,  2,  p.  59,  c.j      [  P.  S.] 

CLEOME'DES  (KA«om»JoV),  an  Athenian,  son 
of  Lycomedcs,  was  one  of  the  commaiidors  of  the 
expedition  against  Melos  in  B.  c.  416.  He  is  men- 
tioned nlso  by  Xcnophon  as  one  of  the  30  tyrants 
appointed  in  B.  c.  404.  (Thuc.  v.  84,  Ac. ;  Xen. 
Hell.  ii.  3.  $  2.)  Schneider's  conjecture  with  re- 
spect to  him  (ail  Xen.  I.e.)  is  inadmissible.  [E.  E.] 

CLEOME'DES  (KKton&ns),  of  the  island 
Astypnlaea,  an  athlete,  of  whom  Pausanias  (vi.  9) 
and  Plutarch  (flout.  28)  record  the  following  le- 
gend :— In  01.  72  (b.  c.  492)  he  killed  Iccus,  his 
opponent  in  a  boxing-match,  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  the  judges  ( 'ZKAavoStKcu )  decided 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  unfair  play,  and  pu- 
nished him  with  the  loss  of  the  prize.  Stung 
to  madness  by  the  disgrace,  he  returned  to  Asty- 
palaea,  and  there  in  his  frenzy  he  shook  down  the 
pillar  which  supported  the  roof  of  a  boys1  school, 
crushing  all  who  were  in  it  beneath  the  ruins. 
The  Astypalacans  preparing  to  stone  him,  he  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  temple  of  Athena,  nnd  got  into  a 
chest,  which  his  pursuers,  having  vainly  attempted 
to  open  it,  at  length  broke  to  pieces  ;  but  no 
Cleomedes  was  there.  They  sent  accordingly  to 
consult  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  received  the  follow- 
ing answer  :— 
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T«rraTM  tipti&v  KKtonftv*  'A<TTi/TaXcu«t!t, 

"Or  dwrlats  Tijxatf'  <i%  jiTj«rn  Svrrrbv  Hma.  [E.E.] 

CLEOME'DES  (KKtouj&w),  author  of  a  Greek 
treatise  in  two  books  oh  tltc  Circular  Theory  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies  (Kwc».uojs  &to>plat  Mtrtwpotv 
Bl§\ia  Ho).  It  is  rather  an  exposition  of  the 
system  of  the  universe  than  of  the  geometrical 
principles  of  astronomy.  Indeed,  Cleoinedes  be- 
trays considerable  ignorance  of  geometry  (see  hi* 
account,  p.  28,  of  the  position  of  the  ecliptic),  and 
seems  not  to  pretend  to  accuracy  in  numerical  de- 
tails. The  first  book  traits  of  the  universe  in  gene- 
ral, of  the  zones,  of  the  motions  of  the  stars  and 
planets,  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the  magnitude 
and  figure  of  the  earth.  Under  the  List  head, 
Cleomedes  maintains  the  spherical  shape  of  the 
earth  against  the  Epicureans,  and  gives  the  onlv 
detailed  account  extant  of  the  methods  by  which 
Eratosthenes  and  Poseidonius  attempted  to  mea- 
sure an  arc  of  the  meridian.  The  second  book 
contains  a  dissertation  on  the  magnitudes  of  the 
suu  and  moon,  in  which  the  absurd,  opinions  of  the 
Epicureans  are  again  ridiculed ;  and  on  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  moon,  its  phases  and  eclipses.  The 
most  interesting  points  are,  the  opinion,  that  the 
moon's  revolution  about  its  axis  is  performed  in 
the  same  time  as  its  nynodical  revolution  about  the 
earth  ;  an  allusion  to  something  like  almanacs,  in 
which  predicted  eclipses  were  registered  ;  and  the 
suggestion  of  atmospherical  refraction  as  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  fact  (which  Cleomedes  however 
professes  not  to  believe),  that  the  sun  and  moon 
are  sometimes  seen  above  the  horizon  at  once  dur- 
ing a  lunar  eclipse.  (He  illustrates  this  by  the 
experiment  in  which  a  ring,  just  out  of  sight  at 
the  bottom  of  on  empty  vessel,  is  made  visible  by 
pouring  in  water.) 

Of  the  history  of  Cleomedes  nothing  is  known, 
and  the  date  of  his  work  is  uncertain.  He  pro- 
fesses (<td  Jin.),  that  it  is  compiled  from  various 
sources,  ancient  and  modern,  but  particularly  from 
Poseidonius  (who  was  contemporary  with  Cicero); 
and,  as  he  mentions  no  author  later  than  Poseido- 
nius, it  is  inferred,  that  he  must  hare  lived  before, 
or  at  least  not  much  after  Ptolemy,  of  whose  works 
he  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  if  they  had 
been  long  extant  It  seems,  also,  from  the  eager- 
ness with  which  he  defends  the  Stoical  doctrines 
against  the  Epicureans,  that  the  controversy  be- 
tween these  two  sects  was  not  obsolete  when  he 
wrote.  On  the  other  hand,  Delambre  has  shewn 
that  he  had  nothing  more  than  a  second-hand 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  Hipparchua,  which 
seems  to  lessen  the  improbability  of  his  being  ig- 
norant of  Ptolemy.  And  Lctmnne  (Journal  dtt 
Strang  1821,  p.  712)  argues,  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  Cleomedes  should  have  known  anything  of 
refraction  before  Ptolemy,  who  says  nothing  of  it 
in  the  Almayert  (in  which  it  must  have  appeared 
if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  it),  but  introduces 
the  subject  for  the  first  time  in  his  OjXics.  The 
same  writer  also  endeavours  to  shew,  from  the 
longitude  assigned  by  Cleomedes  (p.  59)  to  the 
star  Aldebaran,  that  he  could  not  have  written 
earlier  than  a.  d.  186.  Riccioli  (Almag.  Arot>.  vol. 
i.  pp.  xxxil  and  307)  supposes,  that  the  Cleomedes 
who  wrote  the  Circular  Theory  lived  a  little  after 
Poseidonius,  and  that  another  Cleomedes  lived 
about  a.  n.  .190. 

A  treatise  on  Arilhmrtic  and  another  on  the 
5/ Wrv,  attributed  to  a  Cleomed>-s,  are  said  to  "xivt 
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I  in  MS.  Vossius  (de  NaL  Art  p.  180,  b.)  con;ee> 
tures  that  Cleomedes  wrote  the  work  on  ffarmo~*a 
attributed  to  Cleonides  or  Euclid,  f  Eicleidks.] 

The  KwtAim}  Stupla  was  first  printed  in  Latin 
by  Geo.  Valla,  Ven.  1498,  fol. ;  in  Greek  by  Coo- 
rad  Neobarius,  Paris.  1539 ;  in  Gr.  and  Lai  with 
a  commentary,  by  Rob.  Balfour,  Burdigal.  160.% 
4to.  The  two  latest  editions  are  by  Janus  Bake, 
with  Balfour's  commentary,  Ac,  Lugd.  Bat.  1820, 
Htoj  and  C.  C  T.  Schmidt,  Lips.  1832,  8vo.  (a 
reprint  of  Bake's  text,  with  select  notes). 

(Delambre,  Hist,  de  fAttron.  Ancirnne,  vol.  i. 
chap.  12;  Weidler,  Hint.  Astron.  p.  152;  Voss. 
de  NaL  Art.  p.  1 17,  a. ;  Fabric  B&l.  Grate,  iv. 
p.  41.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CLEOME'NES  I.  (K\*ou4viji\  16th  king  o< 
Sparta  in  the  Agid  line,  was  born  to  Anaxandrides 
by  his  second  wife,  previous  to  the  birth  by  his 
first  of  Dorieus,  Leonidas,  and  Clcorobrotn*. 
[ ANAXANDRJDitH.]  He  accordingly,  on  his  fit-  * 
ther's  death,  succeeded,  not  later  it  would  seera 
than  519  a.  c,  and  reigned  for  a  period  of  29 
years.  (Clinton,  F.  II.  ii.  p.  208.) 

In  a.  c.  519  we  are  told  it  was  to  Cleomenes 
that  the  Plataeans  applied  when  Sparta,  declining 
to  as-sist  them,  recommended  alliance  with  Athens. 
(Herod,  vi.  108.)  And  not  much  later,  the  visit 
of  Maeandrius  occurred,  who  had  been  left  in 
possession  of  Samos  by  the  death  of  Polycmtea, 
but  had  afterwards  been  driven  out  by  the  Per- 
sians with  Sylosun.  Maeandrius  twice  or  thrice 
in  conversation  with  Cleomenes  led  the  way  to 
his  house,  where  he  took  care  to  have  displayed 
certain  splendid  goblets,  and,  on  Cleomenes  ex- 
pressing his  admiration,  begged  he  would  accej.t 
them.  Cleomenes  refused ;  and  at  last,  in  fear 
for  his  own  or  his  citizens'  weakness,  went  to  the 
ephors  and  got  an  order  for  the  stranger's  depar- 
ture. (Herod,  iii.  148.) 

In  510  Cleomenes  commanded  the  forces  by 
whose  assistance  Hippias  was  driven  from  Athena, 
and  not  long  after  he  took  part  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween Clcistheucs  and  the  aria  toe  ratical  party  of 
Isagoras  by  sending  a  herald  with  orders,  pointed 
against  Clcisthenes,  for  the  expulsion  of  all  who 
were  stained  with  the  pollution  of  Cylon.  He  fol- 
lowed this  step  by  coming  and  driving  out,  in  person, 
700  households,  substituting  also  for  the  new  Coun- 
cil of  500  a  body  of  300  partisans  of  Isagoras.  Bat 
his  force  was  small,  and  having  occupied  the  acro- 
polis with  his  friends,  he  was  here  besieged,  and 
at  last  forced  to  depart  on  conditions,  leaving  his 
allies  to  their  fate.  In  shame  and  anger  he  hur- 
ried to  collect  Spartan  and  allied  forces,  and  set 
forth  for  his  revenge.  At  Eleusis,  however,  when, 
the  Athenians  were  in  sight,  the  Corinthians  re- 
fused to  proceed ;  their  example  was  followed  by 
his  brother-king  Demaratus ;  and  on  this  the  other 
allies  also,  and  with  them  Cleomenes,  withdrew. 
When  in  the  acropolis  at  Athens  he  is  related  to 
have  attempted,  as  an  Achaean,  to  enter  the  tem- 
ple, from  which  Dorians  were  excluded,  and  to 
have  hence  brought  back  with  him  to  Sparta  a 
Tariety  of  oracles  predictive  of  his  country's  future 
relations  with  Athens ;  and  their  contents,  says 
Herodotus,  induced  the  abortive  attempt  which 
the  Spartans  made  soon  after  to  restore  the  tyranny 
of  Hippias.  (Herod,  v.  64,  65,  69-76,  89-91.) 

In  500,  Sparta  was  visited  by  Aristagoras,  a 
petitioner  for  aid  to  the  revolted  Ionian*.  His 
hra/en  map  mid  his  accompanying  representations 
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appear  to  have  had  considerable  effect  on  Cleomcnes. 
lie  demanded  three  days  to  consider;  then  en- 
quired "how  far  «m  Suaa  from  the  sea.*'  Arista- 
gora*  forgot  his  diplomacy  and  said,  "three  months' 
journey."  His  Spartan  listeiu-r  was  thoroughly 
alarmed,  and  ordered  him  to  depart  before  sunset. 
Aristagoras  however  in  suppliant's  attire  hurried 
to  meet  him  at  home,  and  made  him  offers,  begin- 
ning with  ten,  and  mounting  at  last  to  fifty  talents. 
It  chanced  that  Clcomenea  had  his  daughter  Oorgo, 
a  child  eight  or  nine  years  old,  standing  by  ;  and 
at  this  point  she  broke  in,  and  said  44  Father,  go 
away,  or  he  will  do  you  harm/'  And  Cleomenoa 
on  this  recovered  his  resolution,  and  left  the  room. 
(Herod,  vi.  49 — 51.)  This  daughter  Gorgo,  hia 
only  child,  waa  afterwards  the  wife  of  his  half- 
brother  Leonidaa  :  and  she,  it  is  said,  first  found 
the  key  to  the  message  which,  by  scraping  the  wax 
from  a  wooden  writing-tablet,  graving  the  wood, 
and  then  covering  it  with  wax  again,  Demaratus 
conveyed  to  Sparta  from  the  Persian  court  in  an- 
nouncement of  the  intended  invasion.  (Herod,  vii. 

239.) 

In  491  the  heralds  of  Dareius  came  demanding 
earth  and  water  from  the  Greeks;  and  Athens 
denounced  to  Sparta  the  submission  of  the  Aegine- 
tans.    Clcomenea  went  off  in  consequence  to  Ae- 

Sna,  and  tried  to  seize  certain  parties  as  hostages, 
lean  time  Demaratua,  with  whom  he  had  probably 
been  on  bad  terms  ever  since  the  retreat  from 
Eleuaia,  aent  private  encouragements  to  the  Aegi- 
netana  to  resist  him,  and  took  further  advantage  of 
his  absence  to  intrigue  against  him  at  home.  Cleo- 
menes  returned  unsuccessful,  and  now  leagued  hiui- 
aelf  with  Leotychidea,  and  effected  hia  colleague's 
deposition.  [Dkm  akatch.]  (Herod,  vi.  49 — 66.) 
He  then  took  Leotychides  with  him  back  to  Aegi- 
na,  seized  hia  hostages,  and  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians.  But  on  his  return  to 
Sparta,  he  found  it  detected  that  he  had  tampered 
with  the  priestess  at  Delphi  to  obtain  the  oracle 
which  deposed  Demaratus,  and,  in  apprehension  of 
the  consequences  he  went  out  of  the  way  into 
Theaaaly.  Shortly  after,  however,  he  ventured 
into  Arcadia,  and  his  machinations  there  to  excite 
the  Arcadians  againct  his  country  were  sufficient  to 
frighten  the  Spartans  into  offering  him  leave  to  re- 
turn with  impunity.  He  did  not  however  long  sur- 
vive his  recall.  He  was  seized  with  raving  madness, 
and  dashed  his  staff  in  every  one'a  face  whom  he 
met ;  and  at  last  when  confined  as  a  maniac  in  a 
sort  of  stocks,  he  prevailed  on  the  Helot  who 
watched  him  to  give  him  a  knife,  and  died  by 
alaahing  (K<naxor&*w»v)  hia  whole  body  over  with 
iL  (Herod,  vi.  73—75.) 

Hia  madness  and  death,  aaya  Herodotua,  wore 
aacribed  by  the  Spartans  to  the  habit  he  acquired 
from  some  Scythian  visitor*  at  Sparta  of  excessive 
drinking.  Others  found  a  reaaon  in  his  acta  of 
sacrilege  at  Delphi  or  Eleusia,  where  he  laid  waste 
a  piece  of  sacred  land  (the  Or<jas),  or  again  at 
Argos,  the  case  of  which  waa  aa  follows.  Cleo- 
mcnes invaded  Argolis,  conveying  his  forces  by 
aea  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiryns ;  defeated  by 
a  simple  stratagem  the  whole  Argive  forcea,  and 
pursued  a  large  number  of  fugitives  into  the  wood 
of  the  hero  Argus.  Some  of  them  he  drew  from 
their  refuge  on  false  pretences,  the  rest  he  burnt 
annng  the  sacred  trees.  He  however  made  no 
attempt  on  the  city,  but  after  sacrificing  to  the 
Argive  Juno,  and  whipping  her  priestcaa  for  op- 
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poaing  his  will,  returned  home  and  exenaed  him- 
self, and  indeed  waa  acquitted  after  investigation, 
on  the  ground  that  the  oracle  predicting  that  he 
should  capture  Argos  had  been  fulfilled  by  the 
destruction  of  the  grove  of  Argus.  Such  is  the 
strange  account  given  by  Herodotus  (vi.  76-84)  of 
the  great  battle  of  the  Seventh  («V  rp  'EfieVp),  the 
greatest  exploit  of  Cleomcnes,  which  deprived  Argot 
of  6000  citizens  (Herod,  vii.  148),  and  left  her  in 
a  state  of  debility  from  which,  notwithstanding 
the  enlargement  of  her  franchise,  she  did  not  re- 
cover till  the  middle  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
To  this  however  we  may  add  in  explanation  the 
story  given  by  biter  writers  of  the  defence  of  Ar- 
gos by  its  women,  headed  by  the  poet-heroine  Te- 
leailla.  (Paus.  ii.  20.  $  7 ;  Plut.  Mor.  p.  245  ;  Poly- 
aen.  viiL  33 ;  Suidaa.».t>.T«A«V»XAo.)  [Tklbsilla.] 
Herodotua  appears  ignorant  of  it,  though  he  gives 
nn  oracle  aeeming  to  refer  to  it.  It  is  perfectly 
probable  that  Cleomcnes  thus  received  some  check, 
and  we  must  remember  the  Spartan  incapacity  for 
sieges.  The  date  again  is  doubtful.  Pavuaniaa, 
(iit.  4.  1-5),  who  follows  Herodotus  in  his  account 
of  Clcomenea,  says,  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  ;  Clinton,  however,  whom  Thirl  wall  follows, 
fixes  it,  on  the  ground  of  Herod,  vii.  148-9,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  reign,  about  510  b»  c. 

The  life  of  Clcomenea,  as  graphically  given  by 
Herodotus  is  very  curious  ;  we  may  perhaps,  without 
much  imputation  on  the  father  of  history,  suspect 
that  his  love  for  personal  story  has  here  a  little 
coloured  his  narrative.  Possibly  he  may  have  aomc- 
what  mistaken  his  character;  certainly  the  freedom  of 
action  allowed  to  a  king  whom  theSpartans  were 
at  first  half  inclined  to  put  aside  for  the  younger 
brother  Dorieua,  and  who  was  always  accounted 
half-mad  (irrouxipyoW^os),  stems  at  variance  with 
the  received  views  of  their  kingly  office.  Yet  it  is 
possible  that  a  wild  character  of  this  kind  might 
find  favour  in  Spartan  eyes.  (Comp.  Miiller,  Dor. 
i.  8.  $  6 ;  Clinton,  a  c.  510,  and  p.  425,  note  x.) 
The  occupation  of  the  acropolis  of  Athena  is  men- 
tioned bv  Aristophanes.  (Lwutr.  272.)  [A.  II.  C] 
CLECYmENES  II.,  the  25th  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  aon  of  Cleombrotus  I. 
and  the  brother  of  Agesipolis  II.,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  B.  c  370.  He  died  in  a.  c.  309,  after  a 
reign  of  sixty  years  and  ten  months  ;  but  during 
this  long  period  we  have  no  information  about  him 
of  any  importance.  He  had  two  sons,  Acrotatua 
and  Cleonymua.  Acrotatus  died  during  the  life  of 
Clcomenea,  upon  whoae  death  A  reus,  the  son  of 
Acrotatus,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  [Arkus  I.; 
OucoNVaii.TR.]  (Diod.  xx.  29;  Plut.  Aait,  3; 
Paus.  L  13.  i  3,  iii.  6.  $  1  ;  Man  so,  Sparta,  iii.  1, 
p.  164,  2.  pp.  247,  248 :  Diod.  xv.  60,  contradicts 
himself  about  the  time  that  Cleoutenea  reigned, 
and  is  evidently  wrong ;  aec  Clinton,  Fast.  ii.  pp. 
213,214.)  [P.  S.] 

CLElfMENES  III„  the  31  at  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  waa  the  aon  of  Leonidas  II. 
After  the  death  of  Agis  IV.,  b.  c.  240,  Leonidaa 
married  hia  widow  Agiatia  to  Cleomcnes,  who  waa 
under  age,  in  order,  aa  it  seems,  to  bring  into  his 
family  the  inheritance  of  the  Proclidae.  Agiatis, 
though  at  first  violently  opposed  to  the  match,  con- 
ceived a  great  affection  lor  her  husband,  and  she 
uaed  to  explain  to  him  the  principles  and  design* 
of  Agis,  about  which  he  was  eager  for  information. 
Cleomcnes  was  endowed,  according  to  Plutarch, 
with  a  noble  spirit ;  in  moderation  and  vmplicity 
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of  life  he  ww  not  inferior  to  Agi«,  but  superior  to 
him  in  energy,  and  less  scrupulous  nhout  the 
means  by  which  his  good  designs  might  be  accom- 
plished. His  mind  was  further  stirred  up  to 
trnnliness  and  ambition  by  the  instructions  of  the 
Stoic  philosopher  Sphaerus  of  Borysthenes  who 
visited  Sparta.  To  this  was  added  the  influence 
of  his  mother  Cratesiclcia.  It  was  not  long,  there- 
fore, before  Cleomenes  had  formed  the  design  of 
restoring  the  ancient  Spartan  discipline,  and  the 
death  of  his  lather,  whom  he  succeeded  (a.  c  236), 
put  him  in  •  position  to  attempt  his  projected  re- 
form ;  but  he  saw  that  careful  preparations  must 
first  be  made,  and  that  Sparta  was  not  to  be  re- 
stored by  the  means  which  Agis  had  employed. 
Instead  of  repeating  the  vain  attempt  of  Agis  to 
form  a  popular  party  against  the  Ephors,  the  im- 
possibility of  which  was  proved  by  the  refusal  of 
Xenares,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  to  aid 
his  efforts,  he  perceived  that  the  regeneration  of 
Sparta  must  be  achieved  by  restoring  to  her  her 
old  renown  in  war,  and  by  raising  her  to  the 
supremacy  of  Greece  ;  and  then  that,  the  restored 
strength  of  the  state  being  centred  in  him  as  its 
lender,  he  might  safely  attempt  to  crush  the  power 
of  the  Ephors.  It  was  thus  manifest  that  his 
policy  must  be  war,  his  enemy  the  Achaean  league. 
Lydindas,  the  former  tyrant  of  Megalopolis  fore- 
saw the  danger  which  the  league  might  apprehend 
from  Cleomenes  ;  but  the  counsels  of  Aratus  who 
was  blind  to  this  danger,  prevailed  ;  and  the  pro- 
posal of  Lydiadas,  to  make  the  first  attack  on 
Sparta,  was  rejected. 

The  first  movement  of  Cleomenes  was  to  scire 
suddenly  and  by  treachery  the  Arcadian  cities, 
Tegea,  Mantineia,  and  Orchomenus  which  had 
recently  united  themselves  with  the  Aetolians 
who,  instead  of  resenting  the  injury,  confirmed 
Cleomenes  in  the  possession  of  them.  The  reason 
of  this  was,  that  the  Aetolians  had  already  con- 
ceived the  project  of  forming  an  alliance  with 
Macedonia  atid  Sparta  against  the  Achaean  league. 
It  is  proliable  that  they  e  von  connived  at  the 
seizure  of  these  towns  by  Cleomenes,  who  thus 
secured  an  excellent  position  for  his  operations 
against  the  league  before  commencing  war  with  it. 
Aratus,  who  was  now  strategos  at  last  perceived 
the  danger  which  threatened  from  Sparta,  and, 
with  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Achaean  league,  he  re- 
solved not  to  attack  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  to 
resist  any  aggression  they  might  make.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  year  227  B.  c,  Cleomenes,  by 
the  order  of  the  Ephors,  seized  the  little  town  of 
Belbina,  and  fortified  the  temple  of  Athena  near 
it.  This  place  commanded  the  mountain  pass  on 
the  high  road  between  Spnrta  and  Megalopolis, 
and  was  nt  that  period  claimed  by  both  cities, 
though  anciently  it  had  belonged  to  Sparta.  Aratus 
made  no  complaint  at  its  seizure,  but  attempted 
to  get  possession  of  Tegea  and  Orchomenus  by 
treachery.  But,  when  he  marched  out  in  the  night 
to  take  possession  of  them,  the  conspirators,  who 
were  to  deliver  up  the  towns,  lost  courage.  The 
attempt  was  made  known  to  Cleomenes,  who  wrote 
in  ironical  terms  of  friendship  to  ask  Aratus 
whither  he  had  led  his  army  in  the  night  ?  14  To 
prevent  your  fortifying  Belbina,"  was  the  reply. 
**  Pray  then,  if  you  have  no  objection,'*  retorted 
Cleomenes,  "  tell  us  why  you  took  with  you  lights 
and  scaling  ladders."  By  this  correspondence 
Aratus  found  out  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  The 
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Spartans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  satisfied  witk 

the  important  advantage  which  they  had  gained 
in  the  fortification  of  Belbina  ;  and  Cleomenes,  who 
was  in  Arcadia  with  only  three  hundred  foot  and 
a  few  horM\  was  recalled  by  the  Ephors.  KIs 
back  was  no  sooner  turned  than  Aratus  seized 
Caphyae,  near  Orchomenus.  The  Ephors  imme- 
diately sent  back  Cleomenes,  who  took  Methydrion, 
and  made  an  incursion  into  the  territories  of  Argos. 
About  this  time  Aristomachus  succeeded  Aratus 
as  strategos  of  the  Achaean  league  (in  May,  227, 
b.  c),  and  to  this  period  perhaps  should  be  referred 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Cleomenes  by  the 
council  of  the  Achaeans  which  is  mentioned  by 
Polybius.  Aristomachus  collected  an  army  of 
20,000  foot  and  1000  horse,  with  which  he  met 
Cleomenes  near  Palantium  ;  and,  though  the  latter 
had  only  5000  men,  they  were  so  eager  and  brave 
that  Aratus  persuaded  Aristomachus  to  decline 
battle.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Achaeans  were  never 
a  warlike  people,  and  Aratus  was  very  probably 
right  in  thinking  that  20,000  Achaeans  were  no 
match  for  5000  Spartans.  But  the  moral  effect  of 
this  nfTair  was  worth  more  than  a  victory  to  Cleo- 
menes. In  May,  226,  Aratus  again  became  stra- 
tegos, and  led  the  Achaean  forces  against  Elis. 
The  Eleans  applied  to  Sparta  for  aid,  and  Cleo- 
menes met  Aratus  on  his  return,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Lycaeum,  in  the  territory  of  Megalopolis, 
and  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter.  It  was  at 
first  reported  that  Aratus  was  killed ;  but  he  had 
only  fled  ;  and,  having  rallied  part  of  his  army,  he 
took  Mantineia  by  a  sudden  assault,  and  revolu- 
tionized its  constitution  by  making  the  metoeci 
citizens.  The  effect  of  this  change  was  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Achaean  party  in  the  town. 

Cleomenes  had  not  yet  taken  any  open  steps 
against  the  Ephors,  though  he  could  not  but  be  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  them  ;  they  were  however  in  a  dif- 
ficult position.  The  spirit  of  Agis  still  lived  in  the 
Spartan  youth  ;  and  Cleomenes,  at  the  head  of  his 
victorious  army,  was  too  strong  to  be  crushed  like 
Agis.  Secret  assassination  might  have  been  em- 
ployed— and  when  was  a  Spartan  cphor  heard  of 
who  would  have  scrupled  to  use  it  ? — but  then  they 
would  have  lost  the  only  man  capable  of  carrying  on 
the  war,  and  Sparta  must  have  fallen  into  the  position 
of  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Achaean  league. 
They  appear,  however,  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  loss  of  Mantineia  to  make  a  truce  with  the 
Achaeans.  (Paus.  viii.  27.  §  10.)  Cleomenes  now 
took  measures  to  strengthen  himself  against  them. 
These  measures  are  differently  represented  by 
Phylarchus,  the  panegyrist  of  Cleomenes,  whom 
Plutarch  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  followed,  and 
by  Polybius  and  Pausanias,  who  followed  Aratus 
and  other  Achaean  writers.  At  the  death  of  Agis 
his  infant  son,  Eurydamidas  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  his  mother,  Agiatis ;  and  Archidamus  the 
brother  of  Agis  fled  into  Messenia,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Plutarch,  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  is  far  more  probable  than  the  account 
of  Polybius  (v.  37.  §  2,  viii  1.  §  3),  that  Archi 
damus  fled  at  a  later  period,  through  fear  of  Cleo- 
menes Eurydamidas  was  now  dead,  poisoned,  it 
was  said,  by  the  Ephors  and  that  too,  according 
to  Pausanias  (ii.  9.  §  1),  at  the  instigation  of 
Cleomenes.  The  falsity  of  this  last  statement  is 
proved  by  the  silence  of  Polybius,  who  never 
spares  Cleomenes  but  it  may  serve  to  shew  how 
recklessly  he  was  abused  by  some  of  the  Achaear 
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party.  Arthidamus  had  thus  become  the  rightfjl 
he  r  to  the  throne  of  the  Proclidae,  and  he  was 
invited  by  Cleomenes  to  return;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  set  foot  in  Sparta  than  he  was  assassinated. 
This  crime  also  is  charged  upon  Cleomenes  by  the 
Achaean  party,  and  among  them  by  Polybius. 
Thb  truth  cannot  now  be  aicertained,  but  every 
circumstance  of  the  case  seems  to  fix  the  guilt 
tipon  the  Ephors.  Cleomenes  hnd  everything  to 
hope,  and  the  Kphors  everything  to  fear,  from  the 
association  of  Archidamus  in  his  councils.  Cleo- 
menes it  is  true,  did  nothing  to  avenge  the  crime  : 
but  the  reason  of  this  was,  that  the  time  for  his 
attack  upon  the  Ephors  was  not  yet  come;  and 
thus,  instead  of  an  eridence  of  his  guilt,  it  is 
a  striking  proof  of  his  patient  resolution,  that  he 
submitted  to  incur  such  a  suspicion  rather  than  to 
peril  the  object  of  his  life  by  a  premature  move- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  he  did  everything  to  ap- 
pease the  party  of  the  Ephors.  He  bribed  them 
largely,  by  the  help  of  his  mother  Cratesicleia,  who 
even  went  so  far  as  to  marry  one  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  oligarchical  party.  Through  the  influence 
thus  gained,  Cleomenes  was  permitted  to  continue 
the  war  ;  he  took  I^euctra,  and  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  A  rat  us  beneath  its  walls,  owing  to  the 
impetuosity  of  Lydiadas,  who  was  killed  in  the 
battle.  The  conduct  of  A  rat  us  in  leaving  Lydiadas 
unsupported,  though  perhaps  it  saved  his  army, 
disgusted  and  dispirited  the  Achaean*  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  made  no  further  efforts  during 
this  campaign,  and  Cleomenes  was  left  at  leisure 
to  effect  his  long-cherished  revolution  during  the 
winter  which  now  came  on.  (a  c.  226— 225.) 

Having  secured  the  aid  of  his  father-in-law, 
Megistonus  and  of  two  or  three  other  persons  he 
first  weakened  the  oligarchical  party  by  drafting 
many  of  its  chief  supporters  into  his  army,  with 
which  he  then  again  took  the  field,  seised  the 
Achaean  cities  of  Hcraea  and  A  sea,  threw  supplies 
into  Orchomenus  beleaguered  Mantineia,  and  so 
wearied  out  his  soldiers  that  they  were  glad  to  be 
left  in  Arcadia,  while  Cleomenes  himself  marched 
back  to  Sparta  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  mercenaries 
surprised  the  Ephors  at  table,  and  slew  all  of  them, 
except  Agesilaus  who  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple 
of  Fear,  and  had  his  life  granted  afterwards  by 
Cleomenes.  Having  struck  this  decisive  blow,  and 
being  supported  not  only  by  his  mercenaries,  but 
al&o  by  the  remains  of  the  party  of  Agis  Cleo- 
menes met  with  no  further  resistance.  He  now 
propounded  his  new  constitution,  which  is  too 
closely  connected  with  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Spartan  polity  to  be  explained  within  the  limits  of 
this  article.  All  that  can  be  snid  here  is  that  he 
extended  the  power  of  the  kings  abolished  the 
Eph orate,  restored  the  community  of  goods  made 
a  new  division  of  the  lands  and  recruited  the  body 
of  the  citizens  by  bringing  back  the  exiles  and  by 
raising  to  the  full  franchise  the  most  deserving  of 
those  who  had  not  before  possessed  it.  He  also 
restored,  to  a  great  extent,  the  ancient  Spartan 
system  of  social  and  military  discipline.  In  the 
completion  of  this  reform  he  was  aided  by  the  phi- 
losopher Sphaems.  The  line  of  the  Proclidae 
being  extinct,  he  took  his  brother  Eucleidas  for  his 
colleague  in  the  kingdom.  In  his  own  conduct  he 
set  a  fine  example  of  the  simple  virtue  of  an  old 
Spartan. 

From  this  period  must  be  dated  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Achaeans  and  Cloomei  ?s  for  the  wpre- 
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raacy  of  Greece,  which  Polybius  calls  the  Cleomeni* 
war,  and  which  lasted  three  years  from  b.  c.  225 
to  the  battle  of  Sellasia  in  the  spring  of  n.  c  222. 
For  its  details  of  which  a  slight  sketch  is  given 
under  Aratus,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  histo- 
rians. Amidst  a  career  of  brilliant  success  Cleo- 
menes committed  some  errors  but,  even  if  he  had 
avoided  them,  he  could  not  but  have  been  over- 
powered by  the  united  force  of  Macedonia  and  the 
Achaean  league.  The  moral  character  of  the  war 
is  condensed  by  Niebuhr  into  one  just  and  forcible 
sentence :  —  **  Old  Aratus  sacrificed  the  freedom  of 
his  country  by  an  act  of  high  treason,  and  gave  up 
Corinth  rather  than  establish  the  freedom  of  Greece 
by  a  union  among  the  Peloponnesians  which 
would  have  secured  to  Cleomenes  the  influence 
and  power  he  deserved."  (History  of  Roma,  ir. 
p.  226.) 

From  the  defeat  of  Sella*ta,  Cleomenes  returned 
to  Sparta,  and  having  advised  the  citizens  to  Bub- 
roit  to  Antigonus  he  fled  to  his  ally,  Ptolemy  Eu- 
ergetes  at  Alexandria,  where  his  mother  and 
children  were  already  residing  as  hostages.  Any 
hope  he  might  have  had  of  recovering  his  kingdom 
by  the  help  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  was  defeated  by 
the  death  of  that  king,  whose  successor,  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  treated  Cleomenes  with  the  greatest 
neglect,  and  his  minister,  Sosibius  imprisoned  him 
on)  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  king's  life. 
Cleomenes  with  his  attendants  escaped  from 
prison,  and  attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection 
against  Ptolemy,  but  finding  no  one  join  him,  he 
put  himself  to  death,  (a.  c  221—220.)  His  reign 
lasted  1 6  years.  He  is  rightly  reckoned  by  Pau- 
sanias  (iii.  6.  §  5)  as  the  last  of  the  Agidae,  for 
his  nominal  successor,  Agesipolis  III.,  was  a  mere 
puppet  He  was  the  last  truly  great  man  of 
Sparta,  and,  excepting  perhaps  Philopoemcn,  of  all 
Greece. 

(Plutarch,  Cleom.,  Aral. ;  Polyb.  ii.  v.,  &c. ; 
Droysen,  Getchichte  der  UtUenismui,  toI.  ii.  bk.  ii. 
e.  4  ;  Manso,  Sparta*  vol.  iii.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MENES  (KAso^r),  Spartans  of  the 
royal  family  of  the  Agidae,  but  not  kings. 

1.  Son  of  the  general  Pausanias,  brother  of 
king  Pleistonnax,  and  uncle  of  king  Pausanias,  led 
the  Pcloponnesian  army  in  their  fourth  invasion  of 
Attica,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
(b.  a  427.)  Cleomenes  acted  in  place  of  his 
nephew,  Pausanias  who  was  a  minor.  (Thucyd. 
iii.  26,  and  Schol.) 

2.  Son  of  Cleombrotus  II.,  and  uncle  and  guar- 
dian of  Agesipolis  III.,  b.  c.  219.  (Polyb.  iv.  35. 
$  12  ;  Aobsikolih  III.,  Cleombrotus  11.)  [P.S.] 

CLEOMENES,  a  Greek  of  Naucratia  in  Egypt, 
wns  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  as  nomarch 
of  the  Arabian  district  (wfy*oj)  of  Egypt  and  re- 
ceiver of  the  tributes  from  all  the  districts  of 
Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  part  of  Africa,  (b.  c. 
331.)  Some  of  the  ancient  writers  say  that  Alex- 
ander made  him  satrap  of  Egypt ;  but  this  is  in- 
correct, for  Arrian  expressly  states  that  the  other 
nomarch s  were  independent  of  him,  except  that 
they  had  to  pay  to  him  the  tributes  of  their  dis- 
tricts. It  would,  however,  appear  that  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  extending  his  depredations  over  all 
Egypt,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  would  assume 
the  title  of  satrap.  His  rapacity  knew  no  bounds ; 
he  exercised  his  office  solely  for  his  own  advantage. 
On  the  occurrence  of  a  scarcity  of  corn,  which  was 
less  severe  in  Egypt  than  in  the  neighbouring 
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countries,  he  at  first  forbad  its  exportation  from 
Egypt ;  but,  when  the  nomnrchs  represented  to  him 
that  this  measure  prevented  them  from  raising  the 
proper  amount  of  tribute,  he  permitted  the  expor- 
tation of  the  corn,  but  laid  on  it  a  heavy  export 
duty.  On  another  occasion,  when  the  price  of 
corn  was  ten  drachmas,  Cleomenes  bought  it  op 
and  sold  it  at  32  drachmas ;  and  in  other  ways  he 
interfered  with  the  markets  for  his  own  gain.  At 
another  time  he  contrived  to  cheat  his  soldiers  of  a 
months  pay  in  the  year.  Alexander  had  entrusted 
to  him  the  building  of  Alexandria.  He  gave  notice 
to  the  people  of  Canopus,  then  the  chief  emporium 
of  Egypt,  that  he  must  remove  them  to  the  new 
city.  To  avert  such  an  evil  they  gave  him  a  large 
sum  of  money  ;  but,  as  the  building  of  Alexandria 
advanced,  he  again  demanded  of  the  people  of  Ca- 
nopus a  large  sum  of  money,  which  they  could  not 
pay,  and  thus  he  got  an  excuse  for  removing  them. 
He  also  made  money  out  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
people.  One  of  his  boys  having  been  killed  by 
a  crocodile,  he  ordered  the  crocodiles  to  be  de- 
stroyed ;  but,  in  consideration  of  all  the  money 
which  the  priests  could  get  together  for  the  sake 
of  saving  their  sacred  animals,  he  revoked  his 
order.  On  another  occasion  he  sent  for  the  priests, 
and  informed  them  that  the  religious  establishment 
was  too  expensive,  and  must  be  reduced  ;  they 
handed  over  to  him  the  treasures  of  the  temples; 
and  he  then  left  them  undisturbed.  Alexander 
was  informed  of  these  proceedings,  but  found  it 
convenient  to  take  no  notice  of  them  ;  but  after  his 
return  to  Babylon  (b.  c.  323)  he  wrote  to  Cleo- 
mcnes, commanding  him  to  erect  at  Alexandria  a 
splendid  monument  to  Hephaestion,  and  promised 
that,  if  this  work  were  zealously  performed,  he 
would  overlook  his  misconduct. 

In  the  distribution  of  Alexander's  empire,  after 
his  death,  Cleomenes  was  left  in  Egypt  as  hy parch 
under  Ptolemy,  who  put  him  to  death  on  the  sus- 
picion of  his  favouring  Perdiccas.  The  effect,  if 
not  also  a  cause,  of  this  act  was,  that  Ptolemy 
came  into  possession  of  the  treasures  of  Cleomenes, 
which  amounted  to  8000  talents.  (Arrian,  Anub. 
iii.  5.  vii.  23;  Arrian,  up.  /'hot.  Cod.  92,  p.  69,  a.  34, 
ed.  Bekker ;  Dexippus,  up.  Phot.  Cod.  82,  p.  C4,  a. 
34  |  Justin,  xiii.  4.  §  1 1 ;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  33.  §  5  ; 
Pseud-Aristot  Oeam.  ii.  34,  40  ;  Dem.  #.  Dio- 
nifxiotl.  p.  1258  ;  Paus.  i.  6.  §  3  ;  Diod.  xviii.  14  ; 
Drovsen,  Iretchichte  Ale*,  pp.  216,  580,  Naehfotg. 
pp.  "41,  128.)  [P.  S.] 

(  LKO'MENES,  literary.  1.  A  rhapsodist, 
who  recited  the  itadapnoL  of  Empedocles  at  the 
Olympic  games.    (Athen.  xiv.  p.  620,  d.) 

2.  Of  Khegium,  a  dithyrambic  poet,  censured 
by  Chionides  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  638,  e.),  and  by 
Aristophanes,  according  to  the  Scholiast.  (A'uAes, 
332,  333.)  He  seems  to  hate  been  an  erotic 
writer,  since  Epicrates  mentions  him  in  connexion 
with  Sappho,  Meletus,  and  Ijunynthiua.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  605,  e.)  The  allusions  of  other  comedians 
to  him  fix  his  date  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
century  a.  c.  One  of  his  poems  was  entitled 
MeUayer.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  402,  a.) 

3.  A  cynic  philosopher,  the  disciple  of  Metrocles, 
wrote  a  work  on  education  (llatSayuyiK6s),  which 
is  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (vi.  75,  95). 

4.  A  commentator  on  Homer,  aud  Hesiod. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  129.)  Perhaps  he  was 
the  same  as  the  philosopher.  [P.  S.) 

CLEO'MKNES  (KAto/icVnf),  the  name  of  a 


physician  introduced  by  Plutarch  in  his  Sympotiocam 
(vi  8.  §  5,  ed.  Tauchn.)  as  giving  his  opinion  on 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease  called  oWtntio, 
in  the  first  century  after  Christ.       [  YV.  A.  O.] 

CLEO'MENES,  a  sculptor  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (xxxvl  4.  §  10)  as  the  author  of  a  group  of 
the  Thespiades,  or  Muses,  which  was  placed  by 
Asinius  Pollio  in  his  buildings  at  Rome,  perhaps 
the  library  on  the  Palatine  hill.  This  artist,  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  great  celebrity 
with  the  ancients,  is  particularly  interesting  to  ua, 
because  one  of  the  most  exquisite  statues,  the 
Venus  de  Medici,  bears  bis  name  in  the  following 
inscription  on  the  pedestal : 

KAEOMENH2  AITOAAOAflPOT 

A0HNA1O2  EIlftEZEN. 
This  inscription,  which  has  been  undeservedly 
considered  as  a  modern  imposition,  especially  by 
Florentine  critics,  who  would  fain  have  claimed  a 
greater  master  for  their  admired  statue,  indicates 
both  the  father  and  the  native  town  of  Cleomenes ; 
and  the  letter  A  gives  likewise  an  external  proof 
of  what  we  should  have  guessed  from  the  character 
of  the  work  itself,  that  he  was  subsequent  to  B.  c 
403.  But  we  may  arrive  still  nearer  at  his  age. 
Mmnmius  brought  the  above-mentioned  group  of 
the  Muses  from  Thespiae  to  Rome ;  and  Cleomenes) 
must  therefore  have  lived  previously  to  b.  c  146, 
the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Corinth.  The  beau- 
tiful statue  of  Venus  is  evidently  an  imitation  of 
the  Cnidian  statue  of  Praxiteles;  and  Muller'e 
opinion  is  very  probable,  that  Cleomenes  tried  to 
revive  at  Athens  the  style  of  this  great  artist. 
Our  artist  would,  according  to  this  supposition, 
have  lived  between  B.c.  363  (the  age  of  Praxiteles) 
and  B.  c.  146. 

Now,  there  is  another  Cleomenct,  the  author  of 
a  much  admired  but  rather  lifeless  statue  in  the 
Louvre,  which  commonly  bears  the  name  of  Ger- 
manicus,  though  without  the  slightest  foundation. 
It  represents  a  Roman  orator,  with  the  right  hand 
lifted,  and,  as  the  attribute  of  a  turtle  at  the  foot 
shews,  in  the  habit  of  Mercury.  There  the  artist 
calls  himself 

KAEOMENH2 
KAEOMENOT2 
A0HNAIO2E 
nOIHZEN. 

He  was  therefore  distinct  from  the  son  of  ApOno- 
dorus,  but  probably  his  son  ;  for  the  name  of  Cleo- 
menes is  so  very  rare  at  Athens,  that  we  can 
hardly  suppose  another  Cleomenes  to  have  beep 
his  father;  and  nothing  was  more  common  with 
ancient  artists  than  that  the  son  followed  the 
father's  profession.  But  it  is  quite  improbable 
that  an  Athenian  sculptor  should  hare  made  the 
statue  of  a  Roman  in  the  form  of  a  god  before  the 
wars  against  Macedonia  had  brought  the  Roman 
armies  into  Greece.  The  younger  Cleomenes  must 
therefore  have  exercised  his  art  subsequently  to 
a.  c.  200,  probably  subsequently  to  the  battle  of 
Cynoscephalae.  We  may  therefore  place  the  father 
about  b.  c.  220. 

Another  work  is  also  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Cleomenes,  namely,  a  basso-relievo  at  Florence, 
of  very  good  workmanship,  with  the  story  of 
Alceste,  bearing  the  inscription  KAEOMENH2 
ETIOIEI.  But  we  are  not  able  to  deride  whether 
it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  father,  or  to  the  son,  or 
to  a  third  and  more  recent  artist,  whose  name  ia 
published  by  Raoul  Rochet tc.  {Monument  i»id*» 
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Oredlide,  pi.  xxr.  p.  130.)  The  inscriptions  of  four 
statue*  in  the  collection  of  Wilton  House  nre  of  a 
rery  doubtful  description.  (Visconti,  Ocurres  di- 
verse*, toI.  iii.  p.  11  ;  Thiersch,  Ejxxrhrn,  p.  288, 
&c.)  [L.  U.] 

CLEOMYTTADES(KA«,MwTTrf87,,).  1.  The 
sixth  of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  the  son  of 
Crisamis  I.  and  the  father  of  Theodonis  I.,  who 
lived  prohablv  in  the  tenth  century  B.  c.  (Jo. 
Txetr.es,  CM.\\l  Hist.  155,  in  Fabric.  BiU.  GW. 
vol.  xii.  p.  680,  ed.  ret) 

2.  The  tenth  in  descent  from  Aesculapius,  the 
son  of  king  Crisamis  1 1.,  and  the  father  of  Theo- 
doras II.,  who  probably  lived  in  the  eighth  cen- 
turv  B.  c  (Paeti  Rpul.  ad  Artax^  in  Hippocr. 
<Vw,  vol.  iii.  p.  770.)  [  W.  A.  O.] 

CLEON  (KMwv),  the  son  of  Cleaenetus,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Pericles,  succeeding,  it  is  said 
(  Aristoph.  Equit.  1 30,and  Schol.),  Kucrates  the  flax- 
seller,  and  Lysicles  the  sheep-dealer,  became  the 
most  trusted  and  popular  of  the  people's  favourites, 
and  for  about  six  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(a.  a  428 — 122)  may  be  regarded  as  the  head  of 
the  party  opposed  to  peace. 

He  belonged  by  birth  to  the  middling  clashes, 
and  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  tanner ;  how 
long  however  he  followed  it  may  be  doubtful ;  he 
seems  early  to  have  betaken  himself  to  a  more 
lucrative  profession  in  politics.  He  fo'came  known 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war.  The  latter  days 
of  Pericles  were  annoyed  by  his  impertinence. 
Hermippus,  in  a  fragment  of  a  comedy  probably 
represented  in  the  winter  after  the  first  invasion  of 
Attica,  speaks  of  the  home-keeping  general  as  tor- 
tured by  the  sting  of  the  fierce  Cleon  (otjx^* 
mtOun  KAiWi,  ap.  Plut.  Per.  33).  And  according 
to  Idomeneus  (ibid.  35)  Cleon's  name  was  attach- 
ed to  the  accusation,  to  which  in  the  miseries 
of  the  second  year  Pericles  was  obliged  to  give 
way.  Cleon  at  this  time  was,  we  must  suppose, 
a  violent  opponent  of  the  policy  which  declined 
risking  a  battle  ;  nay,  it  is  possible  he  may  also 
have  indulged  freely  in  invectives  against  the  war 
in  general. 

In  427  the  submission  of  the  Mytileneans  brings 
him  more  prominently  before  us.  He  was  now 
established  fairly  as  demagogue,  (t£  Sjjuy  rapd 
iroAi)  «V  t£  tots  irifla^oTOT,  Thnc.  iii.  36.)  The 
deliberations  on  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  these  revolted  allies  ended  in 
the  adoption  of  his  motion, —  that  the  adult  males 
should  be  put  to  death,  the  women  and  children 
sold  for  slaves.  The  morrow,  however,  brought  a 
cooler  mind ;  and  in  the  assembly  held  for  recon- 
sideration it  was,  after  a  long  debate,  rescinded. 
The  speeches  which  on  this  second  occasion  Thu- 
cydides  ascribes  to  Cleon  and  his  opponent  give  us 
doubtless  no  grounds  for  any  opinion  on  either  as 
a  speaker,  but  at  the  same  time  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  his  own  view  of  Cleon's  position 
and  character.  We  see  plainly  the  effort  to  keep 
up  a  reputation  as  the  straightforward  energetic 
counsellor;  the  attempt  by  rude  bullying  to  hide 
from  the  people  his  slavery  to  them ;  the  unscru- 
pulous use  of  calumny  to  excite  prejudice  against 
all  rival  advisers.  "The  people  were  only  shewing 
(what  he  himself  had  long  seen)  their  incapacity 
for  governing,  by  giving  way  to  a  sentimental 
unbusinesslike  compassion  :  as  for  the  orators  who 
excited  it,  they  were,  likely  enough,  paid  for  their 
trouble."  (Thuc.  iii.  36-  49.) 
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The  follow  trig  winter  unssinski-H  his  boldest  01m- 
my.  At  the  city  Dionysia,  B.C.  426,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  numerous  visitors  from  the  subject 
states,  Aristophanes  represented  his** Babylonians.** 
It  attacked  the  plan  of  election  by  lot,  and  contain- 
ed no  doubt  the  first  sketch  of  his  subsequent  por- 
trait of  the  Athenian  democracy.  Cleon.  it  would 
appear,  if  not  actually  named,  at  any  rate  felt  him- 
self reflected  upon ;  and  he  rejoined  by  a  legal  suit 
against  the  author  or  his  representative.  The  Scho- 
liasts speak  of  it  as  directed  against  his  title  to  the 
franchise  (tw'iat  ypcupj),  but  it  certainly  also  as- 
sailed him  for  insulting  the  government  in  the  p  e- 
senceof  its  subjects.  (Aristoph.  A  chant.  377,  502.) 
About  the  same  time,  however,  before  the  next 
winter's  Lenaea,  Cleon  himself,  by  means  of  a  com- 
bination among  the  nobler  and  wealthier  ( the 
'Imrm),  was  brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to 
disgorge  five  talents,  which  he  had  extracted  on 
false  pretences  from  some  of  the  islanders.  (Aristoph. 
A  chant.  6,  comp.  Schol.,  who  refers  to  Theopompus.) 
Thirlwall,  surely  by  an  oversight,  places  this  trial 
after  the  representation  of  the  Knights,  {Hid.  of 
Greece^  iii.  p.  300.) 

In  425  Cleon  reappears  in  general  history,  still  as 
before  the  potent  favourite.  The  occasion  is  the  em- 
bassy sent  by  Sparta  with  proposals  for  peace,  after 
the  commencement  of  the  blockade  of  her  citizens  in 
the  island  of  Sphacteria.  There  was  considemlilo 
elevation  at  their  success  prevalent  among  the  Athe- 
nians ;  yet  numbers  were  truly  anxious  for  peace. 
Cleon,  however,  well  aware  that  peace  would  greatly 
curtail,  if  not  annihilate,  his  power  and  his  emolu- 
ments, contrived  to  work  on  his  countrymen's 
presumption,  and  insisted  to  the  ambassadors  on 
the  surrender,  first  of  all,  of  the  blockaded  party 
with  their  arms,  nnd  then  the  restoration  in  ex- 
change for  them  of  the  losses  of  a.  c.  445,  Nisaea, 
Pegae,  Troexen,  and  Achaia.  Such  concessions  it 
was  beyond  Sparta's  power  to  make  good  ;  it 
was  even  dangerous  for  her  to  be  known  to  have 
so  much  as  admitted  a  thought  of  them  ;  and 
when  the  ambassadors  begged  in  any  case  to  have 
commissioners  appointed  them  for  private  discus- 
sion,  he  availed  himself  of  this  to  break  off  the 
negotiation  by  loud  outcries  against  what  he  pro- 
fessed to  regard  as  evidence  of  double-dealing  and 
oligarchical  caballing.  (Thuc.  iv.  21,  22.) 

A  short  time  however  shewed  the  unsoundness 
of  his  policy.  Winter  was  approaching,  the  blockade 
daily  growing  more  difficult,  and  escape  daily 
easier;  and  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  securing 
the  prize.  Popular  feeling  now  began  to  run 
strongly  against  him,  who  had  induced  the  rejec- 
tion of  those  safe  offers.  Cleon,  with  the  true 
demagogue's  tact  of  catching  the  feeling  of  tho 
people,  talked  of  the  false  reports  with  which  a 
democracy  let  people  deceive  it,  and  when  ap- 
pointed himself  to  a  board  of  commissioners  for 
inquiry  on  the  spot,  shifted  his  ground  and  began 
to  urge  the  expediency  rather  of  sending  a  force  to 
decide  it  at  once,  adding,  that  if  he  had  been  ge- 
neral, he  would  have  done  it  before.  Nicias,  at 
whom  the  scoff  was  directed,  took  advantage  of  a 
rising  feeling  in  that  direction  among  the  people, 
nnd  replied  by  begging  him  to  lie  under  no  res- 
traint, but  to  tike  any  forces  he  pleased  and  make 
the  attempt.  What  follows  is  highly  character 
istic  Cleon,  not  having  a  thought  that  the  timid 
Nicias  was  really  venturing  so  unprecedented  a 
step,  professed  his  acquiescence,  but  on  finding  Uis 
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matter  treated  as  serious,  began  to  be  disconcerted 
and  back  out.  Rut  it  was  intolerable  to  spoil  the 
joke  by  letting  him  off,  and  the  people  insisted  that 
he  should  abide  by  his  word.  And  he  at  last  re- 
covered his  self-possession  and  coolly  replied,  that  if 
they  wished  it  then,  he  would  go,  and  would  take 
merely  the  Lcmnians  and  Imbrians  then  in  the 
city,  and  bring  them  back  the  Spartans  dead  or 
alive  within  twenty  days.  And  indeed,  says  Thu- 
cydidet,  wild  as  the  proceeding  appeared,  soberer 
minds  were  ready  to  pay  the  price  of  a  considera- 
ble failure  abroad  for  the  ruin  of  the  demagogue  at 
home. 

Fortune,  however,  brought  Cleon  to  Pylos  at 
the  moment  when  he  could  appropriate  for  his 
needs  the  merit  of  an  enterprise  already  devised, 
and  no  doubt  entirely  executed,  by  Demosthenes. 
[Dbmohthknbs.]  He  appears,  however,  not  to 
have  been  without  shrewdness  either  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  troops  or  his  coadjutor,  and  it  is  at 
least  some  small  credit  that  he  did  not  mar  his 
good  luck.  In  any  case  he  brought  back  his 
prisoners  within  bis  time,  among  them  120  Spar- 
tans of  the  highest  blood.  (Thnc  iv.  27— 39.)  At 
this,  the  crowning  point  of  his  fortunes,  Aristo- 
phanes dealt  him  his  severest  blow.  In  the  next 
winter's  Lenaea,  a.  c.  424,  appeared  M  The 
Knights,"  in  which  Cleon  figures  as  an  actual 
dramatis  persona,  and,  in  default  of  an  artificer 
bold  enough  to  make  the  mask,  was  represented  by 
the  poet  himself  with  his  face  smeared  with  wine- 
lees.  The  play  is  simply  one  satire  on  his  venality, 
rapacity,  ignorance,  violence,  and  cowardice;  and 
was  at  least  successful  so  far  as  to  receive  the  first 

Imze.  It  treats  of  him,  however,  chiefly  as  the 
eader  in  the  Ecclesia ;  the  Wasps,  in  a  c  422,  si- 
milarly displays  him  as  the  grand  patron  of  the 
abuses  of  the  courts  of  justice.  He  is  said  to  have 
originated  the  increase  of  the  dicast's  stipend  from 
one  to  three  obols  (See  Bockh,  PuU.  Ectm. of Athens, 
bk.  ii.  15),  and  in  general  he  professed  to  be  the 
unhired  advocate  of  the  poor,  and  their  protector 
and  euricher  by  his  judicial  attacks  on  the  rich. 

The  same  year  (422)  saw,  however,  the  close  of 
his  career.  Late  in  the  summer,  he  went  out, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  year's  truce,  to  act 
against  Brasidas  in  Chalcidice.  He  seems  to  have 
persuaded  both  himself  and  the  people  of  his  con- 
summate ability  as  a  general,  and  he  took  with 
him  a  magnificent  array  of  the  best  troops.  He 
effected  with  ease  the  capture  of  Toronc,  and  then 
moved  towards  Amphipolis,  which  Brasidas  also 
hastened  to  protect.  Utterly  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  war,  he  advanced  with  no  fixed  purpose,  but 
rather  to  look  about  him,  up  to  the  walls  of  the 
city ;  and  on  finding  the  enemy  preparing  to  sally, 
directed  so  unskilfully  a  precipitate  retreat,  that 
the  soldiers  of  one  wing  presented  their  unprotect- 
ed right  side  to  the  attack.  The  issue  of  the 
combat  is  related  under  Brasidas.  Cleon  himself 
fell,  in  an  early  flight,  by  the  hand  of  a  Myrcinian 
targeteer.    (Thua  v.  2,  3,  6—10.) 

Cleon  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of 
the  worst  faults  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  such 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Pericles.  While 
Pericles  lived,  his  intellectual  and  moral  power  was 
a  sufficient  check,  nor  had  the  assembly  as  yet  be- 
come conscious  of  its  own  sovereignty.  In  later 
times  the  evil  found  itself  certain  alleviations  ;  the 
coarse  and  illiterate  deoagogues  were  succeeded  by 
the  line  of  orators,  and  the  throne  of  Pericles  was  at 
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last  worthily  filled  by  Demosthenes.  How  far  we 
must  call  Cleon  the  creature  and  how  far  the  cause  ol 
the  vices  and  evils  of  his  time  of  course  is  hard  to 
say  ;  no  doubt  he  was  partly  both.  He  is  said  ( Plat. 
Ak-km,  8)  to  have  first  broken  through  the  gravity 
and  seemliness  of  the  Athenian  assembly  by  a 
loud  and  violent  tone  and  coarse  gesticulation,  tear- 
ing open  his  dress,  slapping  his  thigh,  and  running 
about  while  speaking.  It  is  to  this  probably,  aud 
not  to  any  want  of  pure  Athenian  blood,  that  the 
title  Paphlagonian  (Ila4>A<ryaV,  from  »o4>A«if*»), 
given  him  in  the  Knights,  refers.  His  power  and 
familiarity  with  the  assembly  are  shewn  in  a  story 
(Plut  Mesas,  7),  that  on  one  occasion  the  people 
waited  for  him,  perhaps  to  propose  some  motion, 
for  a  long  time,  and  that  he  at  last  appeared  with 
a  garland  on,  and  begged  that  they  would  put  off 
the  meeting  till  tho  morrow,  **  for,"  said  he,  **  to- 
day I  have  no  time :  I  am  entertaining  some 
guests,  and  have  just  sacrificed," — a  request  which 
the  assembly  took  as  a  good  joke,  and  were  good- 
humoured  enough  to  accede  to. 

Compare  Aristophanes.  The  passages  in  the 
other  plays,  besides  the  Knights  and  Wasps,  and 
those  quoted  from  the  Achornians,  are,  Nubcs,  549, 
580;  Hanae,  569— 577.  [A.  H  C] 

CLEON  (KA^wk),  literary.  I.  Of  Curium,  the 
author  of  a  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
nauts ('A/ryoMMmirtf ),  from  which  Apollonius  Hho- 
dius  took  many  parts  of  his  poem.  (SchoL  in 
ApoU.  Rhod.  i.*77,  587,  624.) 

2.  Of  Halicarnassus,  a  rhetorician,  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  5th  and  the  beginning  of  the  4  th 
century  B.  c.    (Plut  Lys.  25.) 

3.  A  Magnesias*,  appears  to  have  been  a  phi- 
losopher, from  the  quotation  which  Paosanias 
makes  from  him.  (x.  4.  $  4.) 

4.  A  Sicilian,  one  of  the  literary  Greeks  hi 
the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  according 
to  Curtius,  corrupted  the  profession  of  good  arts 
by  their  evil  manners.  At  the  banquet,  at  which 
the  proposal  was  made  to  adore  Alexander  (ft. 
327),  Cleon  introduced  the  subject.  (Curt.  viii.  5. 
§  8.)  Neither  Arrian  nor  Plutarch  mentions  him  ; 
and  Arrian  (iv.  10)  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Anax- 
archus  the  same  proposal  and  a  similar  speech  to 
that  which  Curtius  ascribes  to  Cleon. 

5.  Of  Syracuse,  a  geographical  writer,  men- 
tioned by  Marcianus  (I'eriplns,  p.  63).  His  work, 
TltfA  reiV  \inivwvt  is  cited  by  Stephanus  Byxan- 
tinus  (*.  r.  'Atrwls),  [P.  S.] 

CLEON  (KAlw),  on  oculist  who  must  have 
lived  some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Celsus.  (De  Me- 
dic, vl  6.  5,  8,  11,  pp.  119— 121.)  Some  of 
his  prescriptions  are  also  quoted  by  Galen  (  A» 
Compos.  Medicam.  see.  Loco*,  iii.  1,  vol.  xii.  p. 
636),  Aetius  (Lib.  Medic,  ii.  2.  93,  ii.  3.  15, 
18,  27,  107,  pp.  294,  306,  309,  353),  and  Panlus 
Aemnet&.(DeReMed.  vii.  16,  p.  672.)  [W.A.G.] 

CLEON.  1.  A  sculptor  of  Sicyon,  a  pupil  of 
Antiphanea,  who  had  been  taught  by  Periclytus,  a 
follower  of  the  great  Poly clet us  of  Argoe.  (Paus. 
v.  17.  §  1.)  Cleon 's  age  is  determined  by  two 
bronze  statues  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  executed  after 
Ol.  98,  and  another  of  Deinolochus,  after  Ol.  102. 
(Paus.  vi.  1.  §  2.)  He  excelled  in  portrait-statues 
( I'iulosoykos,  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  19,  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  general  term),  of  which  several  athletic  ones 
are  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  (vi.  3.  $  4,  8.  $  3, 
9.  $  1,  10,  fin.) 
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CLEONYMUS. 

2.  A  painter.  (Plin.  //.  A*,  xxxv.  40.)  [L.  IT.] 

CLEO'NE  (KKttiuri),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Asopua,  from  whom  the  town  of  Cleonae  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(Pau*.  li.  15  §  1;  Diod.  iv.  74.)  [L.  b.J 

CLEONI'CA.  [Pacsasias.] 

CLEONI'CUS  (K^wwi),  of  Naupactus  in 
Aetolia,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Achaean  ad- 
miral in  a  descent  on  the  Aetolian  coast,  in  the  last 
year  of  the  social  war,  b.  c.  2 1 7  ;  but,  as  he  was  a 
wp6ltvoi  of  the  Achaeans,  he  was  not  sold  for  a 
•lave  with  the  other  prisoners,  and  was  ultimately 
released  without  ransom.  (Polyb.  v.  95.)  In  the 
same  year,  and  before  his  release,  Philip  V.  being 
anxious  for  peace  with  the  Aetolians,  employed 
him  as  his  agent  in  sounding  them  on  the  subject, 
(v.  102.)  He  was  perhaps  the  same  person  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  speech  of  Lyciscus,  the  Acar- 
nanian  envoy  (ix.  37),  as  having  been  sent  by  the 
Aetolians,  with  Chlaeneaa,  to  excite  Lacedaemon 
against  Philip,  b.  c.  21 1.  [Chlabnkas.]  [E.E.J 

CLEONIDES.  The  Greek  musical  treatise 
attributed  to  Euclid,  is  in  some  MSS.  ascribed  to 
Cleonide*.  [Eixxbidkh,]  His  age  and  history  are 
wholly  unknown.  (Fabric  hibl.  Grate,  vol.  iv. 
p.  79.)  [\V.  F.  I).] 

CLEO'NYMUS  (KAss.VwMo»).  1.  An  Athe- 
nian, who  is  frequently  attacked  by  Aristophanes 
as  a  pestilent  demagogue,  of  burly  stature,  glut- 
tonous, perjured,  and  cowardly.  (Aristoph.  Ach,  88, 
809,  /*/.  953,  1290,  1369,  Nub.  352,  399,  663, 
&c^  Ve*p.  19,  592,  822,  V'ar,  438,  656,  1261, 
Av.  289,  1475 ;  comp.  Ael.  V.  II.  i.  27.) 

2.  A  Spartan,  son  of  Sphodrias,  was  much  be- 
loved by  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Agesilaus.  When 
Sphodrias  was  brought  to  trial  for  his  incursion 
into  Attica  in  B.  c.  378,  the  tears  of  Cleonymus 
prevailed  on  the  prince  to  intercede  with  Agesilaus 
on  his  behalf.  The  king,  to  gratify  his  son,  used 
all  his  influence  to  save  the  accused,  who  was  ac- 
cordingly acquitted.  Cleonymus  was  extremely 
grateful,  and  assured  Archidamus  that  he  would  do 
his  best  to  give  him  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
friendship.  He  kept  his  promise  well,  acting  ever 
up  to  the  Spartan  standard  of  virtue,  and  fell  at 
Lcuctra,  b.  c.  371,  bravely  righting  in  the  foremost 
ranks.  (Xen.  HdL  v.  4.  §§  25— 33 ;  Plut.  Aym. 
25,  28.) 

3.  The  younger  son  of  Cleomenes  II.,  king  of 
Sparta,  and  uncle  of  A  reus  1.,  was  excluded  from 
the  throne  on  his  father's  death,  B.  c.  309,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  general  dislike  inspired  by  his 
violent  and  tyrannical  temper.  In  a&  303,  the 
Tarentines,  being  at  war  with  the  Romans  and 
Liuanians,  asked  aid  of  Sparta,  and  requested  that 
the  command  of  the  required  succours  might  be 
given  to  Cleonymus.  The  request  was  arantcd, 
and  Cleonymus  crossed  over  to  Italy  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  the  mere  display  of  which  is  said 
to  have  frightened  the  Lucamans  into  peace.  Dio- 
dorus,  who  mentions  this,  says  nothing  of  the  effect 
of  the  Spartan  expedition  on  the  Romans,  though 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  also  concluded  a  treaty 
at  this  time  with  the  Tarentines.    (See  Arnold, 

uf  Hunit^  vol.  ii.  p.  315.)  According  to  some 
of  the  Roman  annalists,  Cleonymus  was  defeated 
and  driven  back  to  his  ships  by  the  consul,  M. 
Aemilijs;  while  others  of  them  related  that,  Ju- 
nius Rubulcui  the  dictator  being  sent  against  him, 
he  withdrew  from  Italy  to  avoid  a  conflict.  After 
thta,  abandoning  a  notion  he  had  formed  of  freeing 
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the  Sicilians  from  the  tyranny  of  Agnthocles,  he 
sailed  up  the  Adriatic  and  made  a  piratical  descent 
on  the  country  of  the  Veneti  ;  but  he  was  defeated 
by  the  PaUviuns  and  obliged  to  sail  away,  lie 
then  seized  and  garrisoned  Corcyra,  from  w  hich  he 
seems  to  have  been  soon  expelled  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.  While,  however,  he  still  held  it,  lie 
was  recalled  to  Italy  by  intelligence  of  the  revolt 
of  the  Tarentines  and  others  whom  he  had  reduced  : 
but  he  was  beaten  off  from  the  coast,  and  returned 
to  Corcyra.  Henceforth  we  hear  no  more  of  him 
till  B.  c.  272,  when  he  invited  Pyrrhus  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Sparta,  [Acrotatus  ;  I  ti  km  no- 
ma.] (Diod.  xx.  104,  105  ;  Liv.  x.  2  ;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  280  ;  Paus.  iii.  6  ;  Plut.  Agu,  3,  PyrrL  26, 
&c)  [E.  E.] 

CLEOPATRA  (KAsWrpo).  1.  A  daughter 
of  Idas  and  Marpessa,  and  wife  of  Melcager(Hom. 
//.  ix.  556),  is  said  to  have  hanged  herself  after 
her  husband's  death,  or  to  have  died  of  grief. 
Her  real  name  was  Alcyone.  (Apollod.  i.  8.  §  3 ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  174.) 

2.  A  Danaid,  who  was  betrothed  to  Etelces  or 
Agenor.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5;  Hygin.  Fab.  170.) 
There  arc  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name  in  Apollodorus.  (iii".  12.  §  2,  15.  §  2.)  [L.  S.1 

CLEOPATRA  (  KAtardrpa  ).  1.  Niece  of 
Attalus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
Philip  married  her  when  he  divorced  Olympias  in 
a.  c.  337  ;  and,  after  his  murder,  in  the  next  year 
she  was  put  to  death  by  Olympias,  being  either 
compelled  to  hang  herself  (J ustin,  ix.  7)  or  boiled 
to  death  in  a  brazen  cauldron.  (Paus.  viii.  7.  $  5.) 
Her  infant  son  or  daughter,  according  to  Justin* 
perished  with  her,  being  apparently  looked  upon 
as  a  rival  to  Alexander.  (Just  L  c,  and  ix.  5 ; 
Diod.  xvi.  93,  xvii.  2;  Pint.  Ate*.  10.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Philip  and  Olympias,  and 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  married  Alexander, 
king  of  Epeirus,  her  uncle  by  the  mother's  side, 
B.  c  336.  It  was  at  the  celebration  of  her  nup- 
tials, which  took  place  on  a  magnificent  scale  at 
Aegae  in  Macedonia,  that  Philip  was  murdered. 
(Diod.  xvi  92.)  Her  husband  died  in  B.  c.  326  ; 
and  after  the  death  of  her  brother,  she  was  sought 
in  marriage  by  several  of  his  general*,  who  thought 
to  strengthen  their  influence  with  the  Macedonian! 
by  a  connexion  with  the  sister  of  Alexander 
Leonatus  is  first  mentioned  as  putting  forward  a 
claim  to  her  hand,  and  he  represented  to  Eumenea 
that  he  received  a  promise  of  marriage  from  her. 
(Plut.  Eunu  3.)  Pcrdiccas  next  attempted  to  gain 
her  in  marriage,  and  after  his  death  in  u.  r,  321,  her 
hand  was  sought  by  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  and 
Antigonus.  She  refused,  however,  all  these  offers; 
and,  anxious  to  escape  from  Sard  is,  where  she  had 
been  kept  for  years  in  a  sort  of  honourable  cap- 
tivity, she  readily  acceded  to  proposals  from 
Ptolemy ;  but,  before  she  could  accomplish  her  de- 
sign, she  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Antigonus. 
(Diod.  xviii.  23,  xx.  37 ;  Justin,  ix.  6,  xiii.  6,  xiv. 
1;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  p.  70,  ed.  Rekker.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Antiocluis  III.  the  Great,  who 
married  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  (b.  c.  193),  Coele- 
Syria  being  given  her  as  her  dowry  (Appian,  Syr. 
c  5 ;  Liv.  xxxvii.  3),  though  Antiochus  after- 
wards repudiated  any  such  arrangement.  (Polyb. 
xx  viii.  17.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  the  preceding  and  of  Ptolemy  V. 
Epiphanes,  married  her  brother  Ptolemy  VI.  PhiTo- 
metor.   She  had  a  sou  by  him,  whom  on  his  death, 
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B.  c,  1-16,  slit*  m'i-iii*  lo  have  wished  to  place  on 
trie  throne,  but  was  prevented  by  the  accession  of 
ber  brother,  Physcon  or  Evergetes  II.  (Ptolemy 
V 1 1.),  to  whom  the  crown  and  her  hand  were  given. 
Her  son  was  murdered  by  Physcon  on  the  day  of  the 
marriage,  and  she  was  soon  divorced  to  make  way 
for  her  own  daughter  by  her  former  marriage.  On 
Phy scon's  retiring  to  Cyprus  to  avoid  the  hatred 
which  his  tyranny  had  caused,  she  solicited  the  aid 
of  her  son-in-law,  Demetrius  Nicator,  king  of 
Syria,  against  his  expected  attack,  ottering  the 
crown  of  Egypt  as  an  inducement.  During  the 
period  of  Physcoii's  voluntary  exile,  she  lost  another 
son  (by  her  marriage  with  him),  whom  Physcon 
barbarously  murdered  for  the  express  purpose  of 
distressing  her,  and  sent  her  his  mangled  limbs,  in 
Thyestenn  fashion,  on  her  birth-day.  Soon  after 
this,  she  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  Deme- 
trius, fearing  the  return  of  Physcon,  who,  however, 
suspended  his  hostilities  against  her,  on  Alexander, 
whom  he  had  employed  against  his  disaffected  sub- 
jects, setting  up  a  claim  to  die  throne  of  Egypt 
(Justin,  xxxviii.  8,  9,  xxxix.  1,  2;  Liv.  Ep.  59; 
Diod.  Ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  602,  ed.  Wess.) 

5.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  by  the 
last-mentioned  Cleopatra,  married  first  Alexander 
Jialas  (b.  c.  150),  the  Syrian  usurper  (1  Mace.  x. 
57 ;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4.  §§  1,  5),  and  on 
his  death  Demetrius  Nicator.  (1  Mace  xi.  12; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4.  §  7.)  During  the  captivity  of 
the  latter  in  Parthia,  jealous  of  the  connexion  which 
he  there  formed  with  Rliodogune,  the  Parthian  prin- 
ces*, she  married  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes  his  brother, 
and  also  murdered  Demetrius  on  his  return  ( Appian, 
Syr.  68  ;  Liv.  Ep.  60),  though  Justin  and  Josephus 
(Ant.  xiii.  9.  §  3)  represent  her  as  only  refusing 
to  receive  him.  She  also  murdered  Seleucus,  her 
son  by  Nicator,  who  on  his  father's  death  assumed 
the  government  without  her  consent.  ( Appian,  Syr. 
69  ;  Justin,  xxxix.  1.)  Her  other  son  by  Nicator, 
Antiochus  VIII.  Grypus  succeeded  to  the  throne 
(b.  c.  125)  through  her  influence;  but  when  she 
found  him  unwilling  to  concede  her  sufficient 
power,  she  attempted  to  make  away  with  him  by 
offering  him  a  cup  of  poison  on  his  return  from 
exercise.  Having  learnt  her  intention,  he  begged 
her  to  drink  first,  and  on  her  refusal  produced  his 
witness,  and  then  repeated  his  request  as  the  only 
way  to  clear  herself.  On  this  she  drank  and  died. 
(Justin,  xxxix.  2.)  She  had  another  son,  by 
Sidetes  Antiochus  IX.,  sumamed  Cysicenus  from 
the  place  of  his  education.  The  following  coin 
represents  on  the  obverse  the  heads  of  Cleopatra 
and  her  son  Autiochus  VIII.  Grypus. 


6.  Another  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VI,  Philometor 
and  Cleopatra  I  No.  4  J,  married,  as  we  have  seen, 
her  uncle  Physcon,  and  on  his  death  was  left  heir  of 
the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with  whichever  of  her 
sons  she  chose.    She  was  compelled  by  her  jienple  | 


to  choose  the  elder,  Ptolemy  VIII.  Lathy rus,  but 
she  soon  prevailed  on  them  to  expel  him,  and  make 
room  for  her  younger  son  Alexander,  her  favourite 
(Paus.  viii.  7),  and  eveu  sent  an  army  against  La- 
thyrus  to  Cyprus,  whither  he  had  fled,  and  put  to 
death  the  general  who  commanded  it  for  allowing 
him  to  escape  alive.  Terrified  at  her  cruelty, 
Alexander  also  retired,  but  was  recalled  by  hia 
mother,  who  attempted  to  assassinate  him,  but  was 
herself  put  to  death  by  him  ere  she  could  effect 
her  object,  &  c.  89.    (Justin,  xxxix.  4.) 

7.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  and  Cleopatra 
[No.  6],  married  first  her  brother  Ptolemy  VIII. 
Lath yrus,  but  was  divorced  from  him  by  bis  mothe., 
and  fled  into  Syria,  where  she  married  Antiochus 
IX.  Cyzicenus  who  was  theu  in  arms  against  his 
brother  Grypus,  about  u.  c.  117,  and  successfully 
tampered  with  the  hitter's  army.  A  battle  took 
place,  in  which  Cyzicenus  was  defeated  ;  and  she 
then  fled  to  Antioch,  which  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Grypus  and  Cleopatra  was  surrendered 
by  him  to  the  vengeance  of  his  wife  Tryphaena, 
her  own  sister,  who  bad  her  murdered  in  u  temple 
in  which  she  had  taken  refuge.  (Justin,  xxxix.  3.) 

8.  Another  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  mar- 
ried her  brother  Lathyrus  (on  her  sister  [No.  7] 
being  divorced),  and  on  his  exile  remained  in 
Egypt,  and  then  married  Antiochus  XI.  Epi- 
phaues,  and  on  his  death  Antiochus  X.  Eu*'b<-a. 
She  was  besieged  by  Tigranes  in  Syria  or  Me*  >- 
potamia,  and  either  taken  and  killed  by  him  (Strati, 
xvi  p.  749),  or,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii. 
16.  §  4),  relieved  by  Lucullus'  invasion  of  Ar- 
menia. She  was  the  mother  of  Antiochus  XIII. 
Asiaticoa.    She  is  more  generally  called  Selene. 

9.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  IX.  Lathyrus,  usually 
called  Berenice.    [Bbrbnicb,  No.  4.] 

10.  Third  and  eldest  surviving  daughter  of  Pto 
lemy  Auletes,  was  born  towards  the  end  of  a  c. 
69,  and  was  consequently  seventeen  at  the  death  of 
her  father,  who  in  his  will  appointed  her  heir  of  his 
kingdom  in  conjunction  with  her  younger  brothe.-, 
Ptolemy,  whom  she  was  to  marry.  The  personal 
charms  for  which  she  was  so  famed,  shewed  them- 
selves in  early  youth,  as  we  are  told  by  Appian  (B. 
C.  v.  8),  that  she  made  an  impression  on  the  heart 
of  Antony  in  her  fifteenth  year,  when  he  was  at 
Alexandria  with  Gabiniua.  Her  joint  reign  did 
not  last  long,  as  Ptolemy,  or  rather  Potbinus  and 
Achillas  his  chief  advisers,  expelled  ber  from 
the  throne,  about  B.  c.  49.  She  retreated  into 
Syria,  and  there  collected  an  army  with  which 
she  desigued  to  force  her  brother  to  reinstate  her. 
But  an  easier  way  soon  presented  itself ;  for  in  the 
following  year  Caesar  arrived  in  Egypt  in  pursuit 
of  Pomper,  and  took  upon  himself  to  arrange  mut- 
ters between  Cleopatra  and  her  brother,  (Cae*. 
B.  C.  ill  103,  107.)  Being  informed  of  Caesar's 
amatory  disposition,  she  resolved  to  avail  herself 
of  it,  and,  either  at  his  request,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, or  of  her  own  accord,  clandestinely  effected 
an  entrance  into  the  palace  where  he  was  residing, 
and  by  the  charms  of  her  person  and  voice  and  the 
fascination  of  her  manner,  obtained  such  an  ascen- 
dancy over  him,  that,  in  the  words  of  Dion  Cassius 
(xiii.  35 L  from  being  the  judge  between  her  and 
her  brother,  he  became  her  advocate.  According 
to  Plutarch,  she  made  her  entry  into  Caesar's 
apartment  in  a  ba*e  of  cloth,  which  was  brought 
by  Apollodorus  her  attendant,  as  a  present  to 
Caesar.    However  this  may  be,  hear  plan  fully 
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succeeded,  and  we  find  her  replaced  on  the  throne, 
much  to  the  indignation  of  her  brother  and  the 
Egyptians,  who  involved  Caesar  in  a  war  in  which 
he  ran  great  personal  rule,  but  which  ended  in  his 
favour.  In  the  course  of  it,  young  Ptolemy  was 
killed,  probably  drowned  in  the  Nile  (Liv.  Ep. 
112;  llirt  b.  Alex.  31;  Dion  Cans.  xlii.  43),  and 
Cleopatra  obtained  the  undivided  rule.  She  was 
however  associated  by  Caesar  with  another  brother 
of  the  same  name,  and  still  quite  a  child,  with  a 
view  to  conciliate  the  Egyptians,  with  whom  she 
appears  to  have  been  very  unpopular  (Dion  Cass, 
xliu  34),  and  she  was  also  nominally  married  to 
him. 

While  Caesar  was  in  Egypt,  Cleopatra  lived  in 
undisguised  connexion  with  him,  and  would  have 
detained  him  there  longer,  or  have  accompanied 
him  at  once  to  Rome,  but  for  the  war  with  Phar- 
naces,  which  tore  him  from  her  arms.  She  how- 
ever joined  him  in  Rome,  in  company  with  her 
nominal  husband,  and  there  continued  the  same 
open  intercourse  with  him,  living  in  apartments  in 
his  house,  much  to  the  offence  of  the  Romans. 
(Doubts  have  been  thrown  on  her  visit  to  Rome, 
but  the  evidence  of  Cicero  (ad  Att.  xiv.  8),  of  Dion 
Cassius  (xliii.  27),  and  Suetonius  (Cues.  35),  seems 
to  be  conclusive.)  She  was  loaded  with  honours 
and  presents  by  Caesar,  and  seems  to  have  stayed 
at  Rome  till  his  death,  B.  c.  44.  She  had  a  son 
by  him,  named  Caesarion,  who  was  afterwards  put 
to  death  by  Augustus.  Caesar  at  least  owned  him 
as  his  son,  though  the  paternity  was  questioned  by 
some  con  temporaries  [Caesarion]  ;  and  the  charac- 
ter of  Cleopatra  perhaps  favours  the  doubt.  After 
the  death  of  Caefeir,  she  (led  to  Egypt,  and  in  the 
troubles  which  ensued  she  took  the  side  of  the  tri- 
umvirate, and  assisted  Dolabella  both  by  sea  and 
land,  resisting  the  threats  of  Cassius,  who  was  pro- 
paring  to  attack  her  when  ho  was  called  away  by  the 
entreaties  of  Brutus.  She  also  sailed  in  person 
with  a  considerable  fleet  to  assist  Antony  after  the 
defeat  of  Dolabella,  but  was  prevented  from  join- 
ing him  by  a  storm  and  the  bnd  state  of  her  health. 
She  had  however  done  sufficient  to  prove  her  at- 
tachment to  Caesar's  memory  (which  seems  to 
have  been  sincere),  and  also  to  furnish  her  with 
arguments  to  use  to  Antony,  who  in  tho  end  of 
the  year  41  came  into  Asia  Minor,  and  there  sum- 
moned Cleopatra  to  attend,  on  the  charge  of  having 
failed  to  co-operate  with  the  triiunvirate  against 
Caesar's  murderers.  She  was  now  in  her  twenty- 
eighth  year,  and  in  the  perfection  of  matured 
beauty,  which  in  conjunction  with  her  talents  and 
eloquence,  and  perhaps  the  early  impression  which 
we  have  mentioned,  completely  won  the  heart  of 
Antony,  who  henceforth  appears  as  her  devoted 
lover  and  slave.  We  read  in  Plutarch  elaborate 
descriptions  of  her  well-known  voyage  up  the  Cyd- 
nus  in  Cilicia  to  meet  Antony,  and  the  magnificent 
entertainments  which  she  gave,  which  were  re- 
markable not  leas  for  good  taste  and  variety  than 
splendour  and  profuse  expense.  One  of  these  is 
also  celebrated  in  Athenaeus  (iv.  29).  The  first 
use  Cleopatru  made  of  her  influence  was  to  procure 
the  death  of  her  younger  sister,  Ar&inoe,  who  had 
once  set  up  a  claim  to  the  kingdom.  ( Appian,  Zf.C*. 
v.  8,  9 ;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24.)  Her  brother, 
Ptolemy,  she  seems  to  have  made  away  with  be- 
fore by  poison.  She  also  revenged  herself  on  one  of 
her  generals,  Serapion,  who  had  assisted  Cassius 
contrary  to  her  orders,  and  got  into  her  hands  a 
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person  whom  the  people  of  Aradus  had  set  up  to 
counterfeit  the  elder  of  her  two  brothers,  who 
perished  in  Egypt.  All  these  were  torn  from  th« 
sanctuaries  of  temples  ;  but  Antony,  we  learn  from 
both  Dion  and  Appian,  was  so  entirely  enslaved 
by  Cleopatra's  charms,  that  he  set  at  nought  all 
ties  of  religion  and  humanity.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  9  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24.) 

Cleopatra  now  returned  to  Egypt,  where  Antony 
spent  some  time  in  her  company  ;  and  we  read  of 
the  luxury  of  their  mode  of  living,  and  the  un- 
bounded empire  which  she  possessed  over  him. 
The  ambition  of  her  character,  however,  peeps  out 
even  in  thc»e  scenes,  particularly  in  the  fishing 
anecdote  recorded  by  Plutarch.  (AnL  29.)  Her 
connexion  with  Antony  was  interrupted  for  a  short 
time  by  his  marriage  with  Octavia,  but  was  re- 
newed on  his  return  from  Italy,  and  again  on  his 
return  from  his  Parthian  expedition,  when  sho 
went  to  meet  him  in  Syria  with  money  and  provi- 
sions for  his  army.  Ho  then  returned  to  Egypt, 
and  gratified  her  ambition  by  assigning  to  her 
children  by  him  many  of  the  conquered  provinces. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32.)  According  to  Josephus  (Aul. 
xv.  4.  §  2),  during  Antony's  expedition  Cleopatra 
went  into  Judaea,  part  of  which  Antony  had  ai*ign- 
cd  to  her  and  Herod  necessarily  ceded,  and  there  at- 
tempted to  win  Herod  by  her  charms,  probably  with 
a  view  to  his  ruin,  but  failed,  and  was  in  danger  of 
being  put  to  death  by  him.  The  report,  however,  of 
Octavia's  having  left  Rome  to  join  Anton)*,  made 
Cleopatra  tremble  for  her  influence,  and  she  there- 
fore exerted  all  her  powens  of  pleasing  to  endeavour 
to  retain  it,  and  bewailed  her  sad  lot  in  being  only 
regarded  as  his  mistress,  and  therefore  being  liable 
to  be  deserted  at  pleasure.  She  feigned  that  her 
health  was  suffering, — in  short,  put  forth  all  her 
powcrs,and  succeeded.  (Plut.  Ant.  bZ.)  From  this 
time  Antony  appears  quite  infatuated  by  his  at- 
tachment, and  willing  to  humour  every  caprice  of 
Cleopatra.  We  find  her  assuming  the  title  of  Isis, 
and  giving  audience  in  that  dress  to  ambassadors, 
that  of  Osiris  being  adopted  by  Antony,  and  their 
children  called  by  the  title  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  and  declared  heirs  of  unbounded  territories. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32,  33,  1.  4,  5.)  She  was  sa- 
luted by  him  with  the  title  of  Queen  of  Queens, 
attended  by  a  Roman  guard,  and  Artavasdes,  the 
captive  king  of  Armenia,  was  ordered  to  do  her 
homage.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  39.)  One  can  hardly 
wonder  that  Augustus  should  represent  Antony 
to  the  Romans  as  M  bewitched  by  that  accursed 
Egyptian "  (Dion  Cass.  L  26)  ;  and  he  was 
not  slow  in  availing  himself  of  the  disgust  which 
Antony's  conduct  occasioned  to  make  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  crush  hiin.  War,  however,  was 
declared  agaiust  Cleopatra,  and  not  against  An- 
tony, as  a  less  invidious  way.  (Dion  Cass.  L  G.) 
Cleopatra  insisted  on  accompanying  Antony  in  tho 
fleet ;  and  we  find  them,  after  vUiting  Samos  and 
Athens,  where  they  repeated  what  Plutarch  calls 
the  farce  of  their  public  entertainments,  opposed  to 
Augustus  at  Actium.  Cleopatra  indeed  persuaded 
Antony  to  retreat  to  Egypt,  but  the  attack  of 
Augustus  frustrated  this  intention,  and  the  famous 
battle  took  place  (b.  c.  31 )  in  the  midst  of  which, 
when  fortune  was  wavering  between  the  two  par- 
ties, Cleopatra,  weary  of  suspense,  and  alanned  at 
the  intensity  of  the  battle  (Dion  Cass.  1.  33),  gave 
a  signal  of  retreat  to  her  fleet,  and  herself  led 
the  way.    Augustus  in  vain  pursued  her,  and  she 
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made  hor  way  to  Alexandria,  the  harbour  of  which 
she  entered  with  her  prows  crowned  and  music 
sounding,  a*  if  victorious,  fearing  on  outbreak  in 
the  city.  With  the  same  view  of  retaining  the 
Alexandrians  in  their  allegiance,  she  and  Antony 
(who  soon  joined  her)  proclaimed  their  children, 
Antyllus  and  Cleopatra,  of  age.  She  then  pre- 
pared to  defend  herself  in  Alexandria,  and  also 
sent  embassies  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  for  aid. 
(Dion  Cass.  li.  C.)  She  had  also  a  plan  of  re- 
tiring to  Spain,  or  to  the  Persian  gulf;  and 
either  was  building  ships  in  the  Red  Sea,  at  Dion 
asserts,  or,  according  to  Plutarch,  intended  to 
draw  her  ships  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  Which- 
ever was  the  case,  the  ships  were  burnt  by  the 
Arabs  of  Petra,  and  this  hope  failed.  She  scru- 
pled not  to  behead  Artavasdcs,  and  send  his  head 
as  a  bribe  for  aid  to  the  king  of  Media,  who  waa 
his  enemy.  Finding,  however,  no  aid  nigh,  she 
prepared  to  negotiate  with  Augustus,  and  sent  him 
on  his  approach  her  sceptre  and  throne  (unknown 
to  Antony),  as  thereby  resigning  her  kingdom. 
His  public  answer  required  her  to  resign  and  sub- 
mit to  a  trial ;  but  he  privately  urged  her  to  make 
away  with  Antony,  and  promised  that  she  should 
retain  her  kingdom.  On  a  subsequent  occasion, 
Thyrsus,  Caesar's  freedman,  brought  similar  terms, 
and  represented  Augustus  as  captivated  by  her, 
which  she  seems  to  have  believed,  and,  seeing 
Antony's  fortunes  desperate,  betrayed  Pelusiuro  to 
Augustus,  prevented  the  Alexandrians  from  going 
out  against  him,  and  frustrated  Antony's  plan  of 
escaping  to  Rome  by  persuading  the  fleet  to  desert 
him.  She  then  fled  to  a  mausoleum  she  had  built, 
where  she  had  collected  her  moat  valuable  treasures, 
and  proclaimed  her  intention  of  putting  an  end 
to  her  life,  with  a  view  to  entice  Antony  thither, 
and  thus  ensure  his  capture.  (This  is  the  account 
of  Dion  Cassius,  li.  6,  8—11  ;  the  same  facta 
for  the  most  part  are  recorded  by  Plutarch,  who 
however  represents  Cleopatra's  perfidy  as  leas  glar- 
ing.) She  then  had  Antony  informed  of  her  death, 
as  though  to  persuade  him  to  die  with  her;  and 
this  stratagem,  if  indeed  she  had  this  object,  fully 
succeeded,  and  he  was  drawn  up  into  the  unfinish- 
ed mausoleum,  and  died  in  her  arms.  She  did  not 
however  venture  to  meet  Augustus,  though  hia 
rival  was  dead,  but  remained  in  the  mausoleum, 
ready  if  need  was  to  put  herself  to  death,  for  which 
purpose  she  had  asps  and  other  venomous  animals 
iu  readiness.  Augustus  contrived  to  apprehend 
her,  and  had  all  instruments  of  death  removed, 
and  then  requested  an  interview  (for  an  account 
of  which  sec  Dion  Cass.  li.  1*2,  13,  and  PJut. 
Ant.  A3).  The  charms  of  Cleopatra,  however,  failed 
in  softening  the  colder  heart  of  Augustus.  He 
only  44  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer,  and  fear  no  vio- 
lence." Seeing  that  her  case  was  desperate,  and 
determined  at  nil  events  not  to  be  carried  captive 
to  Rome,  she  resolved  on  death ;  but  in  order  to 
compass  this,  it  was  necessary  to  disarm  the  vigi- 
lance of  her  goalcrs,  and  she  did  this  by  feigning 
a  readiness  to  go  to  Rome,  nnd  preparing  presents 
for  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus.  This  artifice  suc- 
ceeded, and  she  was  thereby  enabled  to  put  an  end 
to  her  life,  either  by  the  poison  of  an  asp,  or  by  a 
poisoned  comb  (Dion  Cass.  li.  14  ;  Plut  Ant.  85, 
86),  the  former  supposition  being  adopted  by  most 
writers.  (Suet  Aug.  17  ;  Galen.  Tkeriac  ad  Pit. 
p.  400,  ed.  Basil ;  Veil.  Pat  ti.  87.) 

Cleopatra  died  in  n.  a  30,  in  the  thirty-ninth 


year  of  ntr  age,  and  with  her  ended  the  dynasty 
of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  She  had  three  children 
by  Antony :  Alexander  and  Cleopatra,  who  wore 
twins,  and  Ptolemy  surnamed  Philadelphus.  The 
leading  points  of  her  character  were,  ambition  and 
voluptuousness.  History  presents  to  us  the  former 
as  the  prevailing  motive,  the  latter  being  frequently 
employed  only  as  the  means  of  gratifying  it  In 
all  the  stories  of  her  luxury  and  lavish  expense, 
there  is  a  splendour  and  a  grandeur  that  somewhat 
refines  them.  (See  Plin.  //.  N.  ix.  58.)  In  the 
days  of  her  prosperity,  her  arrogance  was  un- 
bounded, and  she  loved  to  swear  by  the  Capitol, 
in  which  she  hoped  to  reign  with  Antony.  She 
was  avaricious,  to  supply  her  extravagance,  and 
cruel,  or  at  least  had  no  regard  for  human  life 
when  her  own  objects  were  concerned,— -a  C&e*ar 
with  a  woman's  caprice.  Hor  talents  were  great 
and  varied ;  her  knowledge  of  languages  was  pe- 
culiarly remarkable  (Plut.  Amt.  27),  of  which  she 
had  seven  at  command,  and  was  the  more  remark- 
able from  the  fact,  that  her  predecessors  had  not 
been  able  to  master  even  the  Egyptian,  and  some 
had  forgotten  their  native  Macedonian  ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  luxurious  scenes  we  see 
traces  of  a  love  of  literature  and  critical  research. 
She  added  the  library  of  Pergamus,  presented  to 
her  by  Antony,  to  that  of  Alexandria.  Her  ready 
I  and  versatile  wit,  her  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  powerof  using  it  her  attractive  manners,  and  her 
exquisitely  musical  and  flexible  voice,  compared  by 
Plutarch  (Ant  27)  to  a  many-stringed  instrument, 
are  also  the  subjects  of  well-attested  praise.  The 
higher  points  in  her  character  are  admirably 
touched  by  Horace  in  the  ode  (i.  37)  on  her  defeat. 

The  following  coin  represents  the  head  of  An- 
tony on  the  ohvers-,  and  Cleopatra's  on  the  reven**. 


11.  Daughter  of  Antony,  the  triumvir,  an  1 
Cleopatra,  was  born  with  her  twin  brother  Alex- 
ander in  b.  c.  40.  Her  early  history  till  the  time 
she  waa  carried  to  Rome  is  given  under  Alexan- 
der, p.  1 12,  a.  She  continued  to  reside  at  Rome 
till  her  marriage  with  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  who 
was  brought  to  Rome  in  a.  c.  46,  when  quite  a  boy, 
along  with  his  father,  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
by  Caesar.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  15 ;  Plut  Ant.  87.) 
By  Juba,  Cleopatra  had  two  children,  Ptolemy, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom,  and  Drusilla, 
who  married  Antonius  Felix,  the  governor  of 
Judaea.  The  following  coin  contains  the  head  of 
Juba  on  the  obverse,  and  Cleopatra's  on  the  reverse. 


12.  A  daughter  of  Mithridatet,  who  married 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,    She  teems  to  have 
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bwi  a  woman  of  great  courage  and  spirit.  (Plat. 
Lite.  22;  Appian,  Mith.  108;  Justin,  xxxviii.  3.) 

13.  A  courtezan  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  (Tac 
Ann.  xi.  30.) 

1 4.  A  wife  of  the  poet  Martial,  who  has  written 
an  epigram  relating  to  her.  (Epig.  iv.  21.)  [J.  E.  B.] 

CLEOPATRA  (KAsoirdrpa),  the  authoress  of  a 
work  on  Cosmetics  ( KoffjMrriitdV,  or  Koanrrrtica), 
who  must  hare  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  as  her  work  was  abridged 
by  Criton.  (Galen,  De  Comjxa.  Mcdicxim.  sec.  Is*-™, 
i.  3.  vol.  xii.  p.  446.)  The  work  is  several  times 
quoted  by  Galen  (ibid,  i.  1, 2,  8,  pp.  403,  432,  492, 
De  Pond,  tt  Mem.  c.  10.  vol.  xix.  p.  767),  Aetius 
{Lib.  Medic,  ii.  2.  56,  p.  278),  and  Paulus  Aegi- 
neta.  (De  lie  Med.  iii.  2.  p.  413.)  Though  at 
first  sight  one  might  suspect  that  Cleopatra  was  a 
fictitious  name  attached  to  a  treatise  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, it  docs  not  really  appear  to  have  been  so,  as, 
wherever  the  work  is  mentioned,  the  authoress  is 
spoken  of  as  if  she  were  a  real  person,  though  no 
particulars  of  her  personal  history  are  preserved. 
A  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  is  attributed 
either  to  this  Cleopatra,  or  to  the  Egyptian  queen  ; 
nn  epitome  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  Caspar 
Wolf's  Volumen  Gynacciorum,  &c,  Basil  1566, 
1.58*),  1597.  4 to.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CLK<)PHANTUS(KAto>»>Tot).  1.  A  Greek 
physician,  who  lived  probably  about  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century  n.  c,  as  he  was  the  tutor  of 
Antigenea  (Cael.  Aurel.  De  Morb.  A  cut.  ii.  10.  p. 
9ti)  and  Mnemon.  (Gal.  Comment,  in  Hippocr. 
44  Kpid.  I//."  ii.  4,  iii.  71,  vol.  xvii.  pt  L  pp.  603, 
731.)  He  seems  to  have  been  known  among  the 
ancients  for  his  use  of  wine,  and  is  several  times 
quoted  by  Plinv  (//.  N.  xx.  15,  xxiv.  92,  xxvi. 
8),  Celsus  (lie  Medic,  iii.  14.  p.  51),  Galen  (De 
Ctnnpo*.  Medicam.  tec.  Locos,  ix.  6,  vol.  xiii.  p. 
310;  De  Compos.  Midioam.  sec.  Gen.  vii.  7,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  985  ;  De  Antid.  ii.  1,  vol.  xiv.  p.  108),  and 
Caelius  Aurelianus  (De  Morb.  Aout.  iL  39,  p.  176). 

2.  Another  physician  of  the  aame  name,  who 
attended  A.  Chicntius  Avitus  in  the  first  century 
h.  c,  and  who  is  called  by  Cicero  **  medicus  igno- 
bilis.  Bed  spectatus  homo"  (pro  Cluent.  16),  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  preceding.  [W.A.G.] 

CLEOPH  ANTUS,  one  of  the  mythic  inven- 
tors of  painting  at  Corinth,  who  is  said  to  have 
followed  Demarattis  in  his  flight  from  Corinth  to 
Etn.ria.   (Plin.  It.  N.  xxxv.  5.)  [L.  V.) 

CLE'OPHON  (KA^).  I.  An  Athenian 
demagogue,  of  obscure  and,  according  to  Aristo- 
phanes (Itan.  677),  of  Thracian  origin.  The 
meanness  of  his  birth  is  mentioned  also  by  Aelian 
(  V.  If.  xii.  43),  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  grounds  on  which  he  was  attacked  by  Plato, 
the  comic  poet,  in  his  play  called  44  Cleophon." 
(Schol.  ad  Aristojth.  I.  c)  He  appears  throughout 
his  career  in  vehement  opposition  to  the  oligarchical 
party,  of  which  his  political  contest  with  Critias, 
as  referred  to  by  Aristotle  (Rhet.  i.  15.  $  13),  is  an 
instance ;  and  we  find  him  on  three  several  occa- 
sions exercising  his  influence  successfully  for  the 
prevention  of  peace  with  Sparta.  The  first  of  these 
was  in  B.  c  410,  after  the  battle  of  Cyzicus,  when 
very  favourable  terms  were  offered  to  the  Athe- 
nian* (I)iod.  xiii.  52,  53;  Wess.  ad  loc. ;  Clinton, 
F.  II.  sub  anno  410);  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  a  passage  in  the  u  Orestes"  of  Euripides, 
which  was  represented  in  B.  c.  408,  was  pointed 
against  Cleophon  and  his  evil  counsel.  (Sec  L  892, 
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k.  t.  A.)  The  second  occasion  was  after  the  battle 
of  Arginusae,  n.  c  406,  and  the  third  after  that  of 
Aegospotami  in  the  following  year,  when,  resisting 
the  demand  of  the  enemy  for  the  partial  demolition 
of  the  Long  Walls,  he  is  said  to  have  threatened 
death  to  any  one  who  should  make  mention  of 
peace.  (Aristot  ap.  Schoi.  ad  Aridopk.  Ran.  1528 ; 
Aesch.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  38,  c.  Ctcs.  p.  75 ;  Thirl- 
wall's  Greece,  voL  iv.  pp.  89,  125,  158.)  It  is  to 
the  second  of  the  above  occasions  that  Aristophanes 
refers  in  the  last  lino  of  the  44  Frogs,"  where,  in 
allusion  also  to  the  foreign  origin  of  Cleophon,  the 
chorus  gives  him  leave  to  fight  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent in  his  native  fields.  During  the  siege  of 
Athens  by  Lysander,  B.  c  405,  the  Athenian 
council,  in  which  the  oligarchical  party  had  a 
majority,  and  which  had  been  denounced  by  Cleo- 
phon as  a  band  of  traitorous  conspirators,  were 
instigated  )>y  Satyrus  to  imprison  him  and  bring 
him  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  neglect  of  military  duty, 
which,  as  Lysias  says,  was  a  mere  pretext  Be- 
fore a  regular  court  of  justice  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  acquitted,  and  one  Nicomachus  there- 
fore, who  had  been  entrusted  with  a  commission 
to  collect  the  laws  of  Solon,  was  suborned  by  his 
enemies  to  fabricate  n  law  for  the  occasion,  invest- 
ing the  council  with  a  share  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  case.  This  law  is  even  said  to  have  been 
shamelessly  produced  on  the  very  day  of  the  trial, 
and  Cleophon  of  conrse  was  condemned  and  put  to 
death, — not,  however,  without  opposition  from  the 
people,  since  Xenophon  speaks  of  his  losing  his  life 
in  a  sedition.  (Lys.  c  Nkom.  p.  184,  c.  Agor.  p. 
130 ;  Xen.  I  fell.  i.  7.  §  85.)  The  same  year  had 
already  witnessed  a  strong  attack  on  Cleophon  by 
the  comic  poet  Plato  in  the  play  of  that  name 
above  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  notices  of  him,  not 
complimentary,  in  the  44  Frogs"  of  Aristophanes. 
If  we  may  trust  the  latter  (Them.  805),  his  pri- 
vate life  was  as  profligate  as  his  public  career  was 
mischievous.  By  Isocratcs  also  (tie  I'ac.  p.  1 74,  b.) 
he  is  classed  with  Hyperbolus  and  contrasted  with 
the  worthies  of  the  good  old  time,  and  Andocides 
mentions  it  as  a  disgrace  that  his  house  was  in- 
habited, during  his  exile,  by  Cleophon,  the  harp- 
manufacturer.  (Andoc  de  Myti.  p.  19.)  On  the 
other  hand,  he  cannot  at  any  rate  be  reckoned 
among  those  who  have  made  a  thriving  and  not 
over-honest  trade  of  patriotism,  for  we  leam  from 
Lysias  (de  A  rut.  Bon.  p.  156),  that,  though  he 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  state  for  many  years,  he 
died  at  last,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  in  poverty. 
(Comp.  Mcineke,  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Grace  p.  171 
&c) 

2.  A  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  the  names  of  ten  of 
whose  dramas  are  given  by  Suidas  (*.  v.).  He  is 
also  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  (Pott.  2, 22.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEOPTO'LEMUS  (KA«oirr(jA«Mo0t  »  noble 
Chalcidian,  whose  daughter,  named  Eubooa,  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  married  when  he  wintered  at 
Chalcis  in  ac  192.  (Polyb.  xx.  8  ;  Liv.  xxxvi. 
11;  Diod.  Fragm.  lib.  xxix.)  [E.E.] 

CLEO'STRATUS  ( KA«oVTpoTor  ),  an  astro- 
nomer of  Tenedos.  Censorinus  (de  Die  NaL  c  1 8) 
considers  him  to  have  been  the  real  inventor  of  the 
Octaiteris,  or  cycle  of  eight  years,  which  was  used 
before  the  Mc tonic  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  and 
which  was  popularly  attributed  to  Eudoxus.  Theo- 
phrastus  (tie  Sign.  Pluv.  p.  239,  ed.  Basil.  1541) 
mentions  him  as  a  meteorological  observer  along 
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with  Matricetas  of  Methymna  and  Phaeinus  of 
Athena,  and  says  that  Melon  was  taught  hy  Pha- 
einus.  If,  therefore,  Callistratus  was  contemporary 
with  the  latter,  which  howerer  is  not  clear,  he 
most  hare  lived  before  01.  87.  Pliny  (//.  N.  ii. 
8)  says,  that  Aiiaximandcr  discovered  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  in  Ol.  58,  and  that  Cleostratus  after- 
wards introduced  the  division  of  the  Zodiac  into 
signs,  beginning  with  Aries  and  Sagittarius.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  he  lived  some  time  between 
B.  c.  5-18  and  43*2.  Hyginus  (I'oi't.  Astr,  ii.  13) 
says,  that  Cleostratus  first  pointed  out  the  two  stars 
in  Auriga  called  Ilaetiu  (Virg.  Aen,  ix.  668.)  On 
the  Octaeteris,  sec  Gcminus,  Kiem.  Astr.  c.  6. 
(Pctav.  Uranoloq.  p.  37.) 

(Idek-r,  Ttcknudu  Chronologiey  vol.  i.  p.  305; 
Schaubach,  GegcJk.  d.  Gr.  Astron.  p.  1 96  ;  Petavius, 
Doctr.  Temp,  ii.  2  ;  Fabric.  BM.  Gran:  vol  ii. 
p.  8'2.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CLEO'XENUS  (KA»o>voi),  was  joint-author 
with  one  Democleitus  of  a  somewhat  cumbrous 
system  of  telegraphing,  which  Polybius  explains 
(x.  45-47)  with  the  remark,  that  it  had  been  con- 
siderably improved  by  himself.  See  Suidas,  s.  v. 
KAfd^tvoT  xal  AiihAkKutoi  typatyav  irtpl  xvpatiy, 
where  -wtpaw  was  the  erroneous  reading  of  the 
•Id  edition*.  [E.  E.] 

CLEPSINA,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
the  Genucia  gens. 

1.  C.  Gkm'ciw  Clkpsina,  consul  in  a  c.  276 
with  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges,  in  which  year 
Home  was  visited  by  a  grievous  pestilence  (Oros. 
iv.  2),  and  a  second  time  in  270  with  Cn.  Cornelius 
Blasio.  (Fiuti.) 

2.  L.  Gknuciub  Clbi'bina,  probably  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  consul  in  b.c.  271  with  C.  Quinc- 
tius  Claudus.  He  was  sent  to  subdue  the  Campanian 
legion,  which  under  Decius  Jubellius  had  revolted 
from  the  Romans  and  made  itself  master  of  Rhe- 
gium.  After  a  long  siege,  Clepsina  took  the  town; 
he  straightway  put  to  death  all  the  loose  vagabonds 
and  robber*  whom  he  found  among  the  soldiers,  but 
sent  the  remains  of  the  legion  (probably  a  few 
above  300,  though  the  numbers  vary  in  the  differ- 
ent authorities)  to  Rome  for  trial,  where  they  were 
scourged  and  beheaded.  (Oros.  iv.  3 ;  Dionys.  xx. 
7  in  Mai's  Excerpta;  Appian,  Samn.  9;  Polyb.  i. 
7;  Li  v.  Epit.  15;  Zonar.  viii.  6;  VaL  Max.  ii.  7. 
§  15  ;  Frontin.  StraUy.  iv.  1.  §  38.)  Orosius  and 
Dionysius  are  the  only  writers  who  mention  the 
name  of  the  consul,  with  the  exception  of  Appian, 
who  calls  him  by  mistake  Fabricius ;  and  even  the 
two  former  do  not  entirely  agree.  Orosius  calls  the 
consul  Genucius  simply,  and  places  the  capture  of 
Rhegium  in  the  year  after  that  of  Tarentum,  by 
which  L.  Genucius  would  seem  to  be  intended ; 
while  Dionysius,  on  the  other  hand,  names  him  C. 
Genucius,  and  would  thus  appear  to  attribute  the 
capture  of  the  city  to  the  consul  of  the  following 
year  (b.  c.  270).    [No.  1.] 

CLETA.  [Charis.] 

CLI'MACUS,  JOANNES  ('Wm-r  6  KXifu*. 
«os),  surnamed  the  Learned  (6  I.Ko\cumic6t),  a 
Greek  writer  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera,  whose  original  name  was  Joannes, 
and  who  was  called  Climacus  on  account  of  a  work 
written  by  him,  which  was  entitled  KA/pof.  He 
took  orders,  and  although  the  learned  education 
which  be  had  received  seemed  to  have  destined 
him  for  a  life  among  scholars,  he  lived  during 
forty  years  with  monks  of  the  most  rude  and  illi- 


terate description,  till  he  was  chosen  abbot  of  the 
convent  on  Mount  Sinai,  where  he  died  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred,  or  thereabouts,  on  the  30th  of 
March.  The  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but 
it  was  probably  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  (a.  d.  606?)  The  life  of  Climaeua, 
written  by  a  Greek  monk  of  the  name  of  Daniel, 
is  contained  in  44  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Maxima,**  ia 
the  **  Acta  Sanctorum,"  ad  30  diem  Martii,  in  the 
editions  of  the  works  of  Climaeua,  and  in  **  Johan- 
nis  Climaci,  Johannis  Damascene,  et  Jubannis 
Eleemosynarii  Vitae,"  *cc,  ed.  Johannes  Vicarti as, 
Jesuita,  Tournai,  1664,  4to.  Two  works  of  Cli- 
macus, who  was  a  fertile  writer  on  religious  sub- 
jects, have  been  printed,  viz. :  —  1.  44  Scala  Para- 
disi"  (KA/^>,  addressed  to  John,  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Raithn,  which  is  divided  into  thirty 
chapters,  and  treats  on  the  means  of  attaining  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  religious  perfection.  A 
Latin  translation  of  this  work  by  Ambrosias,  a 
Camaldulcnsian  monk,  was  published  at  Venice, 
1531,  ibid.  1569,  Cologne,  1583,  ibid.  1593,  with 
an  exposition  of  Dionysius,  a  Carthusian  friar  ; 
ibid.  1601,  8vo.  The  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  the  Scholia  of  Elias,  archbishop  of 
Crcta,  was  published  together  with  the  work  of 
Climacus  cited  below,  by  Matlhaeus  Radents, 
Paris,  1633,  fol.  It  is  also  contained,  together 
with  the  previously  mentioned  Scholia  of  Elias,  in 
the  different  Bibliothecae  Patrum.  In  some  MSS. 
this  work  has  the  title  IlAojcst  nw^orwo/,  or 
Spiritual  Tables.  2.  M  Liber  ad  Pas  to  rem,"  of 
which  a  Latin  translation  was  published  by  the 
Ambrosius  mentioned  above,  and  was  reprinted 
several  times;  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  ver- 
sion was  published,  together  with  the  44  Scala 
Paradisi"  and  the  Scholia  of  the  archbishop  Elias, 
by  Raderus  mentioned  above,  Paris,  1633,  foL 
Both  these  works  of  Climacus  were  translated  into 
modern  Greek  and  published  by  Maximus  Margu- 
nius,  bishop  of  Cerigo,  Venice,  1590.  (Fabric. 
lixbL  Grace,  ix.  p.  522,  Ac. ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol. 
i.  p.  421,  ad  an.  564;  Hamberger,  Zwt*rl'd*sUj* 
Nadtrichien  von  yclthrten  M'dnnem,  vol.  iii.  p, 
467.)  [W.  P.] 

.  CLOACI'NA  or  CLUACI'NA,  a  surname  of 
Venus,  under  which  she  is  mentioned  at  Rome  in 
very  early  times.  (Liv.  iii.  48.)  The  explanation 
given  by  Lactanlius  (de  Fals.  lielig.  i.  20),  that  the 
name  was  derived  from  the  great  sewer  {Cloaca 
maxima),  where  the  image  of  the  goddess  was  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  time  of  king  Tatius,  is 
merely  one  of  the  unfortunate  etymological  specu- 
lations which  we  frequently  meet  with  in  the  an- 
cients. There  is  no  doubt  that  Pliny  (//.  Ar.  xv. 
36)  is  right  in  saying  that  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  ancient  verb  doare  or  duerty  to  wash, 
clean,  or  purify.  This  meaning  is  also  alluded  to 
in  the  tradition  about  the  origin  and  worship  of 
Venus  Cloacina,  for  it  is  said  that,  when  Tatius 
and  Romulus  were  arrayed  against  each  other  on 
account  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  and 
when  the  women  prevented  the  two  belligerents 
from  bloodshed,  both  armies  purified  themselves 
with  sacred  myrtle-branches  on  the  spot  which 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  temple  of  Venus 
Cloacina.  The  supposition  of  some  modern  writer*, 
that  Cloacina  has  reference  to  the  purity  of  love,  is 
nothing  but  an  attempt  to  intrude  a  modern  notion 
upon  the  ancients,  to  whom  it  was  quite  foreign. 
(Hartung,  Die  Rdig.  d,  Horn.  ii.  P.  249.)    [L.  S.] 
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OLODIA'NUS,  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  AIL 
L  1 9),  is  the  Mine  as  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Clo- 
dtHJius,  consul  b.  c  72.  [Lkntulus.] 

CLO'DIUS,  another  form  of  the  name  Claudius, 
just  as  we  find  both  caudejt  and  coder,  daustrum 
and  rlontrum,  cauda  and  coda.  In  the  latter  times 
of  the  republic  several  of  the  Claudia  gens,  adopted 
exclusively  the  form  Chdiutt,  others  were  called  in- 
differently, sometimes  Claudius  and  sometimes  Clo- 
tUua  :  their  lives  are  given  under  Claudius. 

CLO'DI  US.  1.  A  physician,  who  must  have  lived 
in  the  first  century  u.  c,  as  be  was  a  pupil  of  As- 
depiades  of  Bithynia.  One  of  his  works  is  quoted 
by  Caelios  Aurelianus  (Zte  Jiforb.  Chron.  iv.  9, 
p.  545  ;  De  Morb.  And.  iii.  8,  p.  217)  with  re- 
ference to  ascarides. 

2.  L.  Clodius,  a  native  of  Ancona,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  Oppianicus  to  poison  Dinca  in  the  first 
century  b.  c.,  and  who  is  called  by  Cicero  ( pro 
Guent.  c.  14)  **  pharmacopeia  circuinforaneus," 
may  perhaps  be  the  same  person  as  the  preceding, 
though  it  is  scarcely  probable.  [  W.  A.  G.] 
CLO'DIUS  ALBI'NUS.  [Albinus.] 
CLO'DIUS  BITHY'NICUS.  IBithynicus, 
and  Claudius  No.  6,  p.  775,  b.l 

CLO'DIUS  LICI'NUS  (LtciNUS.] 
CLO'DIUS  MACER.  [Macrr.] 
CLO'DIUS  QUIRINA'LIS.  [Quirinalis.] 
CLO'DIUS  SABI'NlS.  [Sahinus.] 
CLO'DIUS  TUKRl'NUS.  [Turrinuh.] 
CLOE'LIA,  a  Roman  virgin,  who  was  one  of 
the  hostages  given  to  Purserui  with  other  maidens 
and  boys,  is  said  to  have  escaped  from  the  Etruscan 
camp,  and  to  have  swum  across  the  Tiber  to  Rome. 
She  was  sent  back  by  the  Romans  to  Porsena, 
who  was  so  struck  with  her  gallant  deed,  that  he 
not  only  set  her  at  liberty,  but  allowed  her  to  take 
with  her  a  part  of  the  hostages :  she  chose  those 
who  were  under  age,'  as  they  were  most  exposed 
to  ill-treatment    Porsena  also  rewarded  her  with 
a  horse  adorned  with  splendid  trappings,  and  the 
Roman  people  with  the  statue  of  a  female  on  horse- 
back, which  was  erected  in  the  Sacred  Way.  An- 
other tradition,  of  far  less  celebrity,  related,  that 
all  the  hostages  were  massacred  by  Tarquinius 
with  the  exception  of  Valeria,  who  swum  over  the 
Tiber  and  escaped  to  Rome,  and  that  the  equestrian 
statue  was  erected  to  her,  and  not  to  Cloelia.  ( Liv. 
ii.  13;  Dionys.  v.  33;  Plut.  Poplic.  19,  lUurtr. 
Fern.  s.  w.  Valeria  et  Cloelia ;  Flor.  i.  10;  Val. 
Max.  iii.  2.  §  2  ;  AureL  Vict,  de  Vir.  IILXZ;  Dion 
Cass,  in  Bekkcr's  A  neat.  i.  p.  133.  8 ;  Plin.  If.N. 
xxxiv.  6.  s.  13;  Virg.  Atn.  viii.  651  ;  Jnv.  viii. 
265.) 

CLOE'LIA  or  CLUI'LIA  GENS,  patrician, 
of  Alban  origin,  was  one  of  the  gentes  minores, 
and  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Clolius, 
a  companion  of  Aeneas.  (Festus,  t.  r.  Cloelia.) 
The  name  of  the  last  king  of  Alba  is  said  to  have 
ltei'Q  C.  Cloilius  or  Cloelius.  He  led  an  army 
against  Rome  in  tho  time  of  Tullus  Hostilius, 
pitched  his  camp  five  miles  from  the  city,  and  sur- 
rounded his  encampment  with  a  ditch,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  called  after  him,  in  subsequent  ages, 
Fona  Cluilia,  Fot$ae  Clniliae,  or  Fossae  Ctoeliae. 
While  here,  he  died,  and  the  Albans  chose  Mcttus 
Fuffetius  as  dictator,  in  consequence  of  whoso 
treachery  the  Romans  destroyed  Alba.  Niebuhr, 
however,  remarks,  that  though  the  Fossa  Cluilia 
was  undoubtedly  tho  work  of  an  Alban  prince 
sailed  Cluilius,  yet  that  tho  story  of  the  Alban 
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army  encamping  there  was  probably  invented  for 
the  sake  of  accounting  for  this  name.  (Liv.  i.  22, 
23 ;  Dionys.  iii.  2-4  ;  Festus,  *.  v.  Cloeliae  Fonue; 
comp.  Liv.  ii.  39 ;  Dionys.  viii.  22 ;  Niebuhr,  voL 
i.  pp.  204,  348,  n.  870.) 

Upon  the  destruction  of  Alba,  the  Cloelii  were 
one  of  the  noble  Alban  houses  enrolled  in  the  Ro- 
man senate.  (Liv.  i.  30  ;  Dionys.  iii.  29.)  They 
bore  the  surname  SitULua,  probably  because  the 
Albans  were  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  Siculians 
with  Priscans.  Tullus  was  perhaps  another  cog* 
nomen  of  this  gens.    See  Clobhus  Tullus. 

The  following  coin  of  this  gens  contains  on  tho 
obverse  the  head  of  Pallas,  and  on  the  re  verso 
Victory  in  a  biga,  with  the  inscription  T.  Clovli, 
Clotdius  being  an  ancient  form  of  the  name. 


CLOE'LIUS,  an  Aequian,  the  commander  of  a 
Volscian  force,  came  to  besiege  Ardea,  n.  c.  443, 
invited  by  the  plebs  of  that  town,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  it  by  the  optimates.  While  he  was 
before  the  place,  the  Romans,  under  the  consul 
M.  Geganius,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  opti- 
mates, drew  lines  around  the  Volscians,  and  did 
not  allow  them  to  march  out  till  they  had  surren- 
dered their  general,  Cloelius,  who  adorned  the 
triumph  of  the  consul  at  Rome.  (Liv.  iv.  9,  10.) 
Comp.  Coklu's  Gracchus. 

CLOE'LIUS  GRACCHUS,  the  leader  of  ths 
Aequians  in  H.  c  458,  surrounded  the  consul  L. 
Minucius  Augtirinus,  who  had  through  fear  shut 
himself  up  in  his  camp  on  Mount  Algidus;  but 
Coelius  was  in  his  turn  surrounded  by  the  dictator 
L.  Quinctius  Capitolinus,  who  had  come  to  relieve 
Minucius,  and  was  delivered  up  by  his  own  troops 
to  the  dictator.  (Liv.  iii.  25— 28;  Dionys.  x.  22 
— 24.)  The  legendary  nature  of  this  story  as  told 
by  Livy  has  been  poiuted  out  by  Niebuhr  (voL  ii. 
p.  268),  who  remarks,  that  tho  Aequian  general, 
Coelius  is  again  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner 
twenty  years  after  at  Ardea— a  circumstance  quite 
impossible,  as  no  one  who  had  been  led  in  triumph 
in  those  days  ever  escaped  execution. 

CLOE'LIUS  TULLUS,  a  Roman  ambassador, 
who  was  killed  with  his  three  colleagues  by  the 
Fidenatea,  in  ac  438,  upon  the  iustigrition  of 
Lar  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Vcientes.  Statues  of 
all  four  were  placed  on  the  Rostra.  Cicero  calls 
him  Tullus  Cluilius.  (Liv.  iv.  17;  Cic  1'kil.  ix.  2; 
Plin.  H.N.  xxxiv.  6.  s.  11.) 

CLONAS  (KAowit),  a  poet,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  musicians  of  Greece,  was  claimed  by  the 
Arcadians  as  a  native  of  Tegea,  but  by  the  Boeo- 
tians as  a  native  of  Thebes.  His  age  is  not  quit* 
certain ;  but  he  probably  lived  a  little  later  than 
Terpander,  or  he  was  his  younger  contemporary 
(about  620  B.  c).  He  excelled  in  the  music  of  the 
flute,  which  he  is  thought  by  some  to  have  intro- 
duced into  Greece  from  Asia.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  connexion  between  elegiac  poetry 
and  the  flute  music,  he  is  reckoned  among  the 
elegiac  poets.  Among  the  pieces  of  music  which 
I  he  composed  was  one  called  Elegos.  To  him  are 
|  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  Apothctos  and 
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Schoe&ium,  and  of  npoctptlai.  Mention  is  made  of 
•  choral  song  in  which  he  used  all  the  three  ancient 
modes  of  music,  so  that  the  first  strophe  was  Do- 
rian, the  second  Phrygian,  and  the  third  Lydian. 
(Plut.  de  Mus.  3.  p."  11 32,  c,  5.  p.  1133,  a.,  8. 
p.  1134,  a.  b.,  17.  p.  1136,  f. ;  Hcracl.  Pont.  p. 
140;  Pau*.  x.  7.  $  3.)  [P.  S.J 

CLO'NIUS  (KXtvtoi).  1.  The  leader  of  the 
Boeotians  in  the  war  against  Troy,  was  slain  by 
Agcnor.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  495,  xv.  340 ;  Diod.  iv. 
67  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  97.) 

2.  Two  companions  of  Aeneas,  the  one  of  whom 
wns  slain  by  Turn  us,  and  the  other  by  Messapu*. 
(Virg.  Aen.  ix.  574,  x.  749.)  There  is  a  fourth 
mythical  personage  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  iii.  12. 
$5.)  [L.8.] 

CLOTHO.  [Moirae.] 

CLUE'NTIA.  1.  Sister  of  the  elder  A.  Cluen- 
tius  Habitus.  She  was  one  of  the  numerous  wives 
of  Statius  Albius  Oppianicus,  and,  according  to  the 
representation  of  Cicero,  was  poisoned  by  her  hus- 
band (pro  Cluent.  10).  This  Cluentia,  in  OreUi's 
Onomastieon  Tulliunum,  seems  to  be  confounded 
with  her  niece.  [No.  2.] 

2.  Daughter  cf  the  elder  A.  Cluentius  Habitus. 
Soon  after  her  father's  death  she  married  her  first 
cousin  A.  Annus  Mcliuus,  from  whom  she  was 
soon  divorced  in  order  to  make  way  for  her  own 
mother,  Sassia,  who  had  conceived  a  passion  for  the 
husband  of  her  daughter.  (Pro  Cluent.  5.)  [W.R.] 
L.  CLUF/NTIUS,  called  A.  Cluentius  by  Eu- 
tropius  (v.  3),  was  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Ita- 
lians in  the  Social  War.  He  gained  a  victory 
over  Sulla  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pompeii,  but 
was  soon  after  defeated  with  great  loss  by  Sulla, 
H.  v.  89.  Thirty  thousand  of  his  men  are  said  to 
have  fallen  in  their  flight  towards  Nolo,  and  twenty 
thousand,  among  whom  was  Cluentius  himself,  be- 
fore the  walls  of  that  town,  as  the  inhabitants 
would  admit  them  by  only  one  gate,  for  fear  lest 
Stilln's  troops  should  rush  in  with  them.  (Appian, 
//.{.'.  i.  50;  Eutrop.  I.e.;  comp.  Cic  de  Div.  L  33; 
Val.  Max.  i.  G.  §  4  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxii.  6.) 

A.  CLUE'NTIUS  HA'BITUS.  1.  A  native 
of  Larinum,  highly  respected  and  esteemed  not 
only  in  his  own  municipium  but  in  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country,  on  account  of  his  ancient  des- 
cent, unblemished  reputation,  and  great  moral 
worth.  He  married  Sassia,  and  died  in  a  c.  88, 
leaving  one  son  and  one  daughter.  (Pro  Ciaent.  5.) 

In  modern  editions  of  Cicero  the  cognomen 
Arilus  uniformly  appears  instead  of  Habitus,  hav- 
ing been  first  introduced,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
best  MSS.  both  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  by  Lam- 
binus  at  the  suggestion  of  Cujoccius,  who  main- 
tained, that  Halntut  must  in  every  case  be  consi- 
dered as  a  corruption  of  the  transcribers,  and  ap- 
pealed for  the  confirmation  of  his  opinion  to  the 
Florentine  MS.  of  the  Digest  (48.  tit  19.  s.  39), 
where,  however,  upon  examination  the  reading  is 
'  found  to  be  Abilus,  Accordingly,  Orelli,  following 
Niebuhr  and  Classen,  has  restored  the  ancient 
form  in  his  Onomastieon,  although  not  in  the  text 
of  the  oration.  (Rheiniichea  Museum  for  1827, 
p.  223.) 

2.  Son  of  the  foregoing  and  his  wife  Sassia,  was 
also  a  native  of  Larinum,  born  about  H.  c.  103. 
(Pro  Cluent.  5.)  In  B.  c  74,  being  at  Rome,  he 
accused  his  own  step- father,  Statius  Albius  Oppia- 
of  having  attempted  to  procure  his  death  by 
The  cause  was  heard  before  a  certain  C. 
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Junius  during  a  period  when  a  strong  feeling  pre- 
vailed with  regard  to  the  venality  of  the  criminal 
judices,  who  were  at  that  epoch  selected  from  the 
senate  exclusively.  Shortly  before  the  trial,  a  re- 
port was  spread  abroad,  and  gained  general  credit, 
that  bribery  had  been  extensively  practised  by 
those  interested  in  the  result.  Accordingly,  when 
a  verdict  of  guilty  was  pronounced  by  a  very  small 
majority,  including  several  individuals  of  notori- 
ously bad  character,  when  it  became  known  that 
one  of  the  concilium  had  been  irregularly  intro- 
duced, and  had  voted  against  the  defendant  with- 
out hearing  the  evidence,  and  when,  above  oil,  it 
was  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  tbat  one  of  the 
most  infamous  of  the  judices  who  had  condemned 
Oppianicus  had  actually  received  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  distribution  among  his  fellows,  the  be- 
lief became  universal  that  Cluentius  had  by  the 
foulest  practices  obtained  the  conviction  of  on  in- 
nocent man.  Indignation  being  thus  strongly  ex- 
cited, it  was  exhibited  most  unequivocally.  No 
opportunity  was  allowed  to  pass  of  inflicting  con- 
dign punishment  on  the  obnoxious  judicea.  Junius, 
the  judex  quaeationis,  a  man  rising  rapidly  to  emi- 
nence, was  forced  by  the  popular  clamour  to  retire 
from  public  life ;  Cluentius  and  many  others  of 
those  concerned  were  disgraced  by  the  censors,  and 
the  Judicium  Junianum  or  Albianum  Judicium 
became  a  by-word  for  a  corrupt  and  unrighteous 
judgment,  no  one  being  more  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  outcry  than  Cicero  himself,  when  in- 
sisting, at  the  trial  of  Verres,  on  the  necessity  of 
obliterating  the  foul  stain  which  had  thus  sullied 
the  reputation  of  the  Roman  courts.  (In  Verr.  act. 
L  10,  13 — 61,  proCaecin.  10;  Pseudo-Ascon.  in 
Verr.  act.  L  p.  141  ;  Schol.  Gronov.  p.  395,  ed. 
Orelli.) 

Eight  years  after  these  events,  in  H.  c.  66,  Clu- 
entius was  himself  accused  by  young  Oppianicus, 
son  of  Statius  Albius  who  had  died  in  the  interval, 
of  three  distinct  acts  of  poisoning,  two  of  which,  it 
was  alleged,  had  proved  successful    The  attack 
was  conducted  by  T.  Accius  Pisanrensis ;  the  de- 
fence was  undertaken  by  Cicero,  at  that  time 
proctor.    It  is  perfectly  clear,  from  the  whole  te- 
nor of  the  remarkable  speech  delivered  upon  this 
occasion,  from  the  small  space  devoted  to  the  refu- 
tation of  the  above  charges,  and  from  the  meagre 
and  defective  evidence  by  which  they  were  sup- 
ported, that  comparatively  little  importance  waa 
attached  to  them  by  the  prosecutor,  that  they  were 
merely  employed  as  a  plausible  pretext  for  bring- 
ing Cluentius  before  a  Roman  court,  and  that  his 
enemies  grounded  their  hopes  of  success  almost 
entirely  upon  the  prejudice  which  was  known  to 
exist  in  men's  minds  on  account  of  the  Judicium 
Junianum, — a  prejudice  which  had  already  proved 
the  ruin  of  many  others  when  arraigned  of  various 
offences.    Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  chief 
object  kept  in  view  by  Accius  in  his  opening  ad- 
dress was  to  refresh  the  memories  of  his  hearers, 
to  recall  to  their  recollections  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  previous  trial,  and  the  punish- 
ments which  hud  been  inflicted  on  the  guilty 
judices.    Consequently,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
reply  is  devoted  to  the  same  topics ;  the  principal 
aim  of  Cicero  was  to  undeceive  his  audience  with 
regard  to  the  real  state  of  the  facta,  to  draw  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  life  and  crimes  of  the  elder 
Oppianicus  and  Sassia,  proving  them  to  be  mon- 
sters of  guilt,  and  thus  to  remove  the  "inveterate 
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Invidia**  which  had  taken  such  deep  root  against 
bis  client.  Following  the  example  of  his  antago- 
nist, he  divides  the  subject  into  two  heads  :  1.  The 
invidia  or  prejudice  which  prevailed.  2.  The  crimen 
or  specific  offences  libelled;  but  while  five-sixths 
of  the  pleading  are  devoted  to  removing  the  for- 
mer, the  latter  is  dismissed  shortly  and  contemp- 
tuously as  almost  unworthy  of  notice.  A  critical 
analysis  of  the  whole  will  be  found  in  the  well- 
known  lectures  of  Blair  upon  rhetoric  and  belles- 
lettres,  who  has  selected  the  oration  us  an  excel- 
lent example  of  managing  at  the  bar  a  complex  and 
intricate  cause  with  order,  elegance,  and  force. 
And  certainly  nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than 
the  distinct  and  lucid  exposition  by  which  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  a  most  in- 
Tolved  and  perplexing  story,  the  steady  precision 
with  which  we  are  guided  through  a  frightful  and 
entangled  labyrinth  of  domestic  crime,  and  the 
apparently  plain  straightforward  simplicity  with 
which  erery  circumstance  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  exculpation  of  the  impeached.  We  are  told 
(Quintil.  ii.  17.  $  21),  that  Cicero  having  procured 
an  acquittal  by  his  eloquence,  boasted  that  he  had 
spn-ad  a  mist  before  the  judices ;  but  so  artfully 
are  all  the  parts  connected  and  combined,  that  it  is 
very  difficult,  in  the  absence  of  the  evidence,  to 
discover  the  suspicious  and  weak  points  of  the 
narrative.  In  one  place  only  do  we  detect  a  so- 
phism in  the  reasoning,  which  may  involve  impor- 
tant consequences.  It  is  freely  confessed  that 
bribery  had  been  extensively  employed  at  the  trial 
of  Oppianicus;  it  is  admitted  with  ostentatious 
candour  that  this  bribery  must  have  been  the  work 
either  of  Cluentius  or  of  Oppianicus;  it  is  fully 
proved  that  the  latter  bad  tampered  with  Staicnua, 
who  had  undertaken  to  suborn  a  majority  of  those 
associated  with  him;  and  then  the  conclusion  is 
triumphantly  drawn,  that  since  Oppianicus  was 
guilty,  Cluentius  must  have  been  innocent.  Dut 
another  contingency  is  carefully  kept  out  of  view, 
namely,  that  both  may  have  been  guilty  of  the 
attempt,  although  one  only  was  successful ;  and 
that  this  was  really  the  truth  appears  not  only 
probable  in  itself,  but  had  been  broadly  asserted 
by  Cicero  himself  a  few  yean  before.  (In  Verr. 
Act.  i.  13.)  Indeed,  one  great  difficulty  under 
w  hich  he  laboured  throughout  arose  from  the  sen- 
timents which  he  had  formerly  expressed  with  so 
little  reserve ;  and  Accius  did  not  fail  to  twit  him 
with  this  inconsistency,  while  great  ingenuity  is 
displayed  in  his  struggles  to  escape  from  the  di- 
lemma. Taken  as  a  whole,  the  speech  for  Cluen- 
tius must  be  considered  as  one  of  Cicero's  highest 
efforts.  (Comp.  Quintil.  xi.  1.  §  61.)  [W.  R.] 
CLUI'LI  US.  [Cloklia  Gbns  and  Cloblius.] 
CLU'VIA,  FAU'CULA  [Cluvh],  a  Capuan 
courtezan,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  She  earned  the  good-will  of  the  Ro- 
mans by  secretly  supplying  the  Roman  prisoners 
with  food.  When  Capua  was  taken,  B.  c  210, 
her  property  and  liberty  were  restored  to  her  by 
a  special  decree  of  the  senate.  (Li v.  xxvi.  33, 
34.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

CLU'  V I  US,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Campanian 
origin,  of  whom  we  find  the  following  mentioned : — 

1.  C.  Cluvius  Saxula,  praetor  in  b.  c.  175, 
and  again  in  b  c.  173  praetor  peregrinus.  (Li v. 
xli.  23,  33,  xJil  1.) 

2.  Br.  Cluvius,  praetor  in  a.  c.  172,  had  Sar- 
dinia is  his  province.    (Liv.  xiii.  9,  10.) 
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3.  C  Cluvius,  legate  in  b.  c  168  to  the  consul 
L.  Aemilius  Paullus  in  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xliv.40.) 

4.  C.  Cluvius,  a  Roman  knight,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Cicero,  was  judex  in  a  suit  between  C. 
Fannius  Chaerea  and  Q.  Flavins,  about  B.  c.  76. 
(Cic  pro  Rote.  Com.  xiv.  14—16.) 

5.  M.  Cluvius,  a  wealthy  banker  of  PnteolV, 
I  with  whom  Cicero  was  on  intimate  terms.  In  ac 

51,  Cicero  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Thermus,  who  was  propraetor  in  Asia,  whither 
Cluvius  was  going  to  collect  some  debts  due  to  him 
from  various  cities  and  individuals.  In  his  will 
he  bequeathed  part  of  his  property  to  Cicero.  (Cic 
ad  Att.  vi.  2,  ad  Fam.  xiii.  56,  ad  AU.  xiii.  46, 
xiv.  9.) 

6.  C.  Cluvius,  made  consul  suffectus  in  b.  c.  29 
by  Augustus.  (Dion  Cass.  Hi.  42.)  It  was  pro- 
bably this  Cluvius  who  in  B.  c.  45  was  appointed 
by  Caesar  to  superintend  the  assignment  of  lands 
in  Oallia  Cisalpina,  when  Cicero  wrote  to  him  on 
behalf  of  the  town  of  Atella.  (Ad  Fam.  xiii.  7. ) 
This  same  Cluvius  also  is  probably  referred  to  in 
a  funeral  oration  of  the  age  of  Augustus.  (Orelli, 
/riser.  No.  4859.) 

The  annexed  coin,  struck  in  the  third  dictator- 
ship of  Caesar,  seems  to  belong  to  this  Cluvius. 
Its  ohverse  represents  the  head  of  Victory,  with 
Caesar  Dig.  Txr.  ;  its  reverse  Pallas,  with  C. 
Cum  Pba»p. 


7.  M.  Cluvius  Rufus,  consul  suffectus  in  a.  d. 
45.  (Joseph.  Anliq.  ii.  1  ;  SueL  Ner.  21 ;  Dion 
Cass,  lxiii.  14.)  He  was  governor  of  Hispania  in 
the  time  of  Galba,  b.  c  69.  (Tac.  Hid.  L  8.)  On 
the  death  of  Galba  he  first  swore  allegiance  to 
Otho,  but  soon  afterwards  be  appears  as  a  partisan 
of  Vitellius.  Hilarius,  a  freedman  of  Vitellius, 
having  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the  independent 
government  of  Spain,  Cluvius  went  to  Vitellius, 
who  was  then  in  Gallia,  and  succeeded  in  clearing 
himself.  He  remained  in  tho  suite  of  the  emperor, 
though  he  still  retained  the  government  of  his  pro- 
vince. (Tac.  HisL  ii.  65.)  Tacitus  speaks  of  him 
(HisL  iv.  43)  as  distinguished  alike  for  his  wealth 
and  for  his  eloqueuce,  and  says,  that  no  one  in  the 
time  of  Nero  had  been  endangered  by  him.  In 
the  games  in  which  Nero  made  his  appearance, 
Cluvius  acted  as  herald.  (Suet.  Ner.  21  ;  Dion 
Cass.  Ixiiu  14.)  It  is  probably  this  same  Cluvius 
whom  we  find  mentioned  as  an  historian.  Ho 
wrote  an  account  of  the  times  of  Nero,  Galba, 
Otho,  and  Vitellius.  (Tac  Ann.  xiii.  20,  xiv.  2; 
Plin.  Ep.  ix.  19.  §  5.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

CLY'MENE  (KAumsVtj).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Oceanus  and  Thetys,  mid  the  wife  of  Japetus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Atlas,  Prometheus, 
and  others.  (Hesiod.  Theotj.  351,  507 ;  comp.Virg. 
Georg.  iv.  345 ;  Schol.  ad  Find.  Ol.  ix.  68  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  156.)  , 

2.  A  daughter  of  Iphis  or  Minyaa,  and  the  wife 
of  Phylacus  or  Cepbalus,  by  whom  she  become  the 
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mother  of  Iphiclus  and  Alcimede.  (Pans.  z.  29. 
|  2  ;  Horn.  Od.  xi.  325 ;  SchoL  ad  ApoUod.  /{hod. 
L  45,  230.)  According  to  Hesiod  (ap.Eustath.ad 
Horn.  p.  1689;  comp.  Ov.  Met.  i.  756,  iv.  204), 
she  wu  the  mother  of  Phaeton  by  Helios,  and  ac- 
cording to  Apollodorus  (Hi.  9.  §  2),  alto  of  Atalante 
i>y  Jasus. 

3.  A  relative  of  Menelaus  and  a  companion  of 
Helena,  together  with  whom  she  was  carried  off  by 
Paris.  (Horn.  //.  iii.  1  44  ;  Dictys  Cret  i.  3,  v.  13.) 
After  the  Liking  of  Troy,  when  the  booty  was  dis- 
tributed, Clymene  was  given  to  Acamas.  She  was 
represented  as  a  captive  by  Polygnotus  in  the 
Lesche  of  Delphi.  (Paus.  x.  26.  §  1  ;  comp.  Ov. 
Her.  xviL  267.)  There  are  several  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Horn.  //.  xviii.  47  ; 
Hvgin.  Fab.  71;  Apollod.  iii.  2.  $  l,&c;  Paus. 
x.*24.  §  3.)  [L.  &] 

CLY'MENUS  (KAiW™).  1.  A  son  of  Cardit 
in  Crete,  who  is  said  to  have  come  to  Elis  in  the 
fiftieth  year  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  to  have 
restored  the  Olympic  games,  and  to  have  erected 
altars  to  Heracles,  from  whom  he  was  descended. 
(Paus.  v.  0.  §  1,  14.  §  6,  vi.  21.  §  6.) 

2.  A  son  of  Caeneus  or  Schoenus,  king  of  Ar- 
cadia or  of  Argos,  was  married  to  Epicaste,  by 
whom  he  had  among  other  children  a  daughter 
Harpalyce.  He  entertained  an  unnatural  love  for 
his  daughter,  and  after  having  committed  incest 
with  her,  he  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Alastor,  but 
afterwards  took  her  away  from  him,  and  again 
lived  with  her.  Harpalyce,  in  order  to  avenge  her 
father's  crime,  slew  her  younger  brother,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  her  own  son,  and  placed  his  flesh 
prepared  in  a  dish  before  her  father.  She  herself 
was  thereupon  changed  into  a  bird,  and  Clymenus 
hung  himself.  (Hygin.  Fab.  242,  246,  255; 
Parthen.  Erot.  13.) 

3.  A  son  of  Presbon  nnd  king  of  Orchomenos, 
who  was  married  to  Minya.  (Pans,  ix.  37.  $  1, 
&c. ;  Apollod.  ii.  4.  $  1 1 ;  Hvgin.  Fab.  14.)  There 
are  several  other  mythical  personnges  of  this  name. 
(Hygin.  Fib.  154;"  Paus.  ii.  35.  $  3  ;  Ov.  Met.  v. 
98  ;  comp.  Ai-TIIara.)  [L.  S.] 

C  L  Y  T  A  EM  N  EST  R  A  (  KXinatuvjarpa  ),  a  ! 
daughter  of  Tyndarens  and  Leda,  and  sister  of 
Castor,  Timandra,  and  Philonoe,  and  half-sister  of 
Polydeuces  and  Helena.  She  was  married  to 
Agamemnon.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  6,  Ac.)  For  the 
particulars  of  the  stories  about  her  see  Auamkm- 
non,  Akgisthi'8,  Orbstks.  [L.S.] 

CLY'TIE  (KAvrhj),  the  name  of  three  mythical 
personages.  (Hes.  Theog.  352;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  305; 
Paus.  x.  30.  $  1  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycopk.  421.)  [L.  S.] 

CLYTIUS  (KAotioi).  1.  A  son  of  Laomedon 
and  father  of  Caletor  and  Procleia,  was  one  of  the 
Trojan  elders.  (Horn.  //.  iii.  147,  xv.  419  ;  Paus. 
x.  14.  §  2.) 

2.  A  son  of  the  Oechalian  king  Eurytus,  was 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  killed  during  the 
expedition  by  Heracles,  or  according  to  others  by 
Aeetes.  (Apollon.  Khod.  i.  86 ;  St  hoi.  ad  Soph. 
Track.  355;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  There  are  several 
other  mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (Paus.  vi. 
17.  §  4;  Ov.  Met.  v.  140;  Apollod.  i.  6.  §  2  ; 
Virg.  Aen.  ix.  774,  x.  129,  325,  xi.  666.)  [L.S.] 

CLYTUS  (KAirro'O,  the  name  of  three  mythical 
personages.  (Hygin.  Fab.  124,  170;  Ov.  Met. 
t.  «7.)  [L.  S.] 

CLYTUS  (KAiItoi),  a  Milesian  and  a  disciple 
ef  Aristotle,  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  his- 


I  tory  of  his  native  city.  The  two  a—ftl  of 
Athenacus  (xii.  p.  540,  <L,  xiT.  p.  655,  b.),  in 
which  this  work  is  quoted,  must  be  assimilated  to 
one  another  either  by  reading  KAin-or  in  the  first 
or  KAstror  in  the  second,  for  it  is  clear  that 
reference  is  made  in  both  to  the  same  author  and 
the  same  treatise.  In  the  passage  of  Diogenes 
Laertius  (L  25), — teal  oiJror  8«  tprxTtr,  tit  'Hpaie- 
Ac/Sns  l<rroou,  k.  t.  A., — Menagius  proposes,  with 
much  show  of  probability,  the  substitution  of 
KAvror  for  avrot,  as  a  notice  of  Thales  would 
naturally  find  a  place  in  an  account  of  Miletus. 
It  does  not  appear  what  ground  there  is  for  the 
assertion  of  Vossius  (de  J/ist.  Grate,  p.  91,  ed. 
Westermann),  that  Clytus  accompanied  Alexander 
on  his  expedition.  The  passage  in  Valerius  Maori- 
mus  to  which  he  refers  (ix.  3,  extern.  §  1 ),  speaks 
only  of  the  Cleitus  who  was  murdered  by  the 
king.  [E.  E.] 

CNA'GIA  (Krayia),  a  surname  of  ArtemU, 
derived  from  Cnageus,  a  Laconian,  who  accompa- 
nied the  Dioscuri  in  their  war  against  Aphidna, 
and  was  made  prisoner.  He  was  sold  as  a  slave, 
and  carried  to  Crete,  where  he  served  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Artemis ;  but  he  escaped  from  thence  with 
a  priestess  of  the  goddess,  who  carried  her  statue 
to  Sparta.   (Pans.  iii.  18.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CNEMUS  (Kvrtuos),  the  Spartan  high  admiral 
{vavapxo%)  in  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  b.  c.  430,  made  a  descent  upon  Zacynthus 
with  1000  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  ;  but,  after 
ravaging  the  island,  was  obliged  to  retire  without 
reducing  it  to  submission.  Cncmus  was  continued 
in  his  office  of  admiral  next  year,  though  the  regu- 
lar term,  at  least  a  few  years  subsequently,  was 
only  one  year.  In  the  second  year  of  his  command 
(ac  429),  he  was  sent  with  1000  hoplites  again 
to  co-operate  with  the  Ambracians,  who  wished  to 
subdue  A  earn  an  in  and  to  revolt  from  Athens.  He 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Ambracians  and 
their  barbarian  allies,  invaded  A ca mania,  and  pe- 
netrated to  Stratus,  the  chief  town  of  the  country. 
But  here  his  barbarian  allies  were  defeated  by  the 
Ambracians,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
expedition  altogether.  Meantime  the  Peloponne- 
sian fleet,  which  was  intended  to  co-operate  with 
the  land  forces,  had  been  defeated  by  Phormio 
with  a  far  smaller  number  of  ships.  Enraged  at 
this  disaster,  and  suspecting  the  incompetency  of 

Timoc rates,  Drasidas,  and  Lycophron  to  assist 
Cnemus  as  a  council,  and  with  instructions  to  pre- 
pare for  fighting  a  second  battle.  After  refitting 
their  disabled  vessels  and  obtaining  reinforcements 
from  their  allies,  by  which  their  number  was  in- 
creased to  seventy-five,  while  Phormio  had  only 
twenty,  the  Lacedaemonian  commanders  attacked 
the  Athenians  off  Naupactus,  and  though  the  lat- 
ter at  first  lost  several  ships,  and  were  nearly 
defeated,  they  eventually  gained  the  day,  and 
recovered,  with  one  exception,  all  the  ships  which 
had  been  previously  captured  by  the  enemy.  After 
this,  Cnemus,  Brasidas,  and  the  other  Peloponne- 
sian commanders  formed  the  design  of  surprising 
Peiraceua,  and  would  probably  have  succeeded  in 
their  attempt,  only  their  courage  failed  them  at 
the  time  of  execution,  and  they  sailed  to  Salamia 
instead,  thereby  giving  the  Athenians  notice  of 
their  intention.  (Thuc  ii.  66,  6*0 — 93 ;  Died.  xii. 
47,  &c.) 
CNEPH.  [CNurHi*.] 
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CNI'DIA  (KnJfa),  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Cnidus  in  Caria,  for 
which  Praxiteles  made  his  celebrated  statue  of  the 
goddess.  The  statue  of  Aphrodite  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Mcdicean  Venus,  is  considered  by 
many  critics  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite. 
(Paus.  i  1.  §  3  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  5 ;  Lucian, 
Auutr.  13  ;  Hirt,  AfytAol.  Bilderb.  p.  57.)    [L.  S.] 

CNO'PIAS  (Kxanrlaf),  of  Alorus,  an  officer 
who,  baring  seen  some  active  service  under  Deme- 
trius II.  and  Antigonus  Doson,  was  one  of  those 
employed  by  Agathocles  and  Sosibius,  ministers  of 
Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator)  to  superintend  the  pro- 
vision of  arms  and  the  choice  and  training  of  the 
troops  when  Egypt  was  threatened  with  war  by 
Antiochus  the  Great  in  a.  c.  219.  Cnopias  is  said 
by  Polybius  to  have  performed  the  duty  entrusted 
to  him  with  ability  and  xeal.  (v.  63-65.)  [E.  E.] 

CNOSSUS  (K.roMTe6s),  the  author  of  a  work  on 
the  geography  of  Asia  (ywypatpuci  rrji  Aalat) 
quoted  by  tbe  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius 
(iv.  262).  The  name  is  perhaps  corrupted.  (Vote. 
Histor.  (Jraec.  p.  420,  cd.  Westermann.)  [P.S.] 

CNUPHIS  (Kvoi^n),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  so 
called  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  562);  while  other  writers, 
such  as  Plutarch,  probably  more  in  conformity 
with  the  genuine  Egyptian  name,  call  him  Cneph 
( Kvfa).  Plutarch  (</«  It.  eiO*.2\)  states,  that  all 
the  Egyptians  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  sacred  animals,  with  the  exception  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Thebais,  who  did  not  worship  any  mortal 
divinity,  but  an  unborn  and  an  immortal  one, 
whom  they  called  Cneph.  This  statement  would 
lead  us  to  the  belief,  that  the  inhabitant*  of  The- 
bais worshipped  some  spiritual  divinity  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others,  and  that  consequently  their 
religion  was  of  a  purer  and  more  refined  nature 
than  that  of  the  other  Egyptians ;  but  we  know 
from  other  sources,  that  in  Thebais,  as  well  as  in 
other  places,  animals  were  worshipped,  such  as  the 
crocodile  (Herod,  ii.  69),  the  eagle  (Diod.  i.  87 ; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  559),  the  ram  [Ammon],  and  a  kind 
of  harmless  snake.  (Herod,  ii.  74.)  The  god 
Cneph  himself  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  and  Euaebius 
(I'rafp.  Ev.  i.  10),  the  latter  of  whom  states,  that 
Cneph  was  called  by  the  Phoenicians  Agathodae- 
mon,  a  name  which  occurs  also  in  coins  and  in- 
scriptions of  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  in 
which  the  god  himself  is  represented  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent.  It  was  probably  the  idea  of  which 
the  serpent  is  the  symbol,  that  gave  rise  to  the 
opinion  of  Plutarch  and  others,  that  Cncpb  was  a 
spiritual  divinity;  and  when  this  notion  had  once 
become  established,  the  symbol  of  the  god  became 
a  matter  of  less  importance,  and  was  changed. 
Thus  Eusebius  (I'rarp.  Ev.  iii.  11)  informs  us, 
that  the  Egyptians  called  the  creator  and  ruler  of 
the  world  (&nntovpry6i)  Cneph,  and  that  he  was 
represented  in  the  form  of  a  man,  with  dark  com- 
plexion, a  girdle,  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand. 
Cneph  produced  an  egg,  that  is,  the  world,  from 
his  mouth,  and  out  of  it  arose  the  god  Phtha, 
whom  the  Greeks  called  Hephaestus.  Most  mo- 
dern writers  entertain  about  Cneph  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  views  as  were  propounded  by  the 
Greek  philosophers,  and  accordingly  regard  him  as 
the  eternal  spirit,  and  as  the  author  of  all  that  is 
in  the  world.  Cnuphi  is  said  to  signify  in  the 
Coptic  language  the  good  spirit,  like  Agathodaeinon. 
(Jablunsky,  ~WA-  Aeyypl.  L  4.)  [U  S.J 


COBIDAS,  JOANNES,  a  Greece- Roman  ju- 
rist, who  seems  to  have  lived  shortly  after  the  time 
of  Justinian.  His  name  is  spelt  in  various  ways, 
aa  Gobidas,  Cobidius,  &c  He  is  one  of  the  Greek 
jurists  whose  commentaries  on  the  titles  **  de  Pro- 
curator! bus  et  Defensibus"  in  the  Digest  and  the 
Code  (which  titles,  translated  into  Greek  and  ar- 
ranged, constitute  the  eighth  book  of  the  Basilica) 
were  edited  by  D.  Ruhnkeniu*  and  first  published 
in  the  third  and  fifth  volumes  of  Meermann's  The- 
saurus. Extracts  from  the  commentaries  of  Gobi- 
das on  the  Digest  are  sometimes  appended  as  notes 
to  the  Basilica,  and  sometimes  tbe  Scholiasts  on 
the  Basilica  cite  Cobidas.  (BasiL  ed.  Heimbach, 
i.  pp.  359,  794,  ii.  p.  10.)  In  BatU.  (ed.  Fabrot.) 
iii-  p.  182,  Cobidas  is  found  citing  Cyril! us  and 
Stephanus,  contemporaries  of  Justinian,  and  in  no 
extant  passage  does  he  refer  to  the  Novellae  of 
Leo;  though  Nic  Comneuus  (Praenot.  Myttag. 
p.  372)  mentions  a  Gobidas,  logotheta  genici,  who 
wrote  scholia  on  the  Novellae  of  Leo.  Cobidas  is 
cited  by  Balsamo.  {Ad  Nomocan.  I'hotii  in  Jwtt.  et 
Vodl.  BiU.  Jur.  Gwjo*,  p.  1 1 18.) 

Cobidas,  the  commentator  on  the  Digest,  is  usu- 
ally identified  and  may  perhaps  be  the  same  with 
the  Joannes  Cubidius  (Cobidius,  Convidius,  ice.) 
who  wrote  a  UotvaKlov,  or  treatise  on  punishments. 
Of  this  jurist  and  professor  (antecessor)  Suarea 
(NotiL  BatU.  §  27)  says,  that  Ant  Augustinus 
possessed  some  works  or  portions  of  works  in  ma- 
nuscript. Some  fragments  of  the  Tloiva\lov  nre 
preserved  in  the  appendix  to  the  Ecloga  of  Leo 
and  Constantine.  This  appendix  consists  of  legal 
writings,  chiefly  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries, 
and  was  published  from  a  Parisian  manuscript  by 
C.  E.  Zacbariae  in  his  work  entitled  Anecdota. 
(Lips.  1843,  p.  191.)  (Zacbariae,  Hid.  Jur. 
(iraeco-Rom.  p.  30;  Heimbach,  Anecdola,  i.  p. 
Ixxviii;  Pohl,  ad  Snare*.  Notit.  Basil,  p.  137,  n. 
(«);  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grata  xii.  p.  563.)    [J.  T.  G.] 

CO'CALUS  (KsMcoAor),  a  mythical  king  of 
Sicily,  who  kindly  received  Daedalus  on  his  flight 
from  Crete,  and  afterwards  killed  Minos,  who 
came  with  an  army  in  pursuit  of  him.  According 
to  others,  Minos  was  killed  by  the  daughters  of 
Cocalus.  (Diod.  iv.  78,  80 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  44  ; 
Paus.  vii.  4.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

COCCEIA'NUS,  SA'LVIUS,  the  son  of  the 
brother  of  the  emperor  Otho,  was  quite  a  youth  at 
his  uncle's  death  in  a.  d.  69.  He  was  afterwards 
put  to  death  by  Domitian  for  celebrating  his  uncle's 
birthday.  Plutarch  calls  him  Cocceius,  but  Coc- 
ceianus  seems  the  correct  form.  (Tac  Hut.  ii.  48 ; 
Plut  Oth.  16;  Suet.  OtL  10,  Domit.  10.) 

COCCEIUS,  the  name  of  a  family  which  is 
first  mentioned  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  re- 
public,  and  to  which  the  emperor  Ncrva  belonged. 
All  the  members  of  this  family  bore  the  cognomen 
Nkrva. 

COCCUS  (KdV»roj),  an  Athenian  orator  or  rhe- 
torician, was,  according  to  Suidas  («.  r.),  a  disciple 
of  Isocrates,  and  wrote  rhetorical  discourses  (A<J- 
yovs  brrropMovi).  A  passage  of  Quintilian  (xii. 
10)  has  been  thought  to  imply  that  Coccus  lived 
at  an  earlier  period  than  Isocrates  and  even  Lysias; 
but  it  seems  that  Quintilian  is  speaking  of  the 
comparative  distinction  of  the  orators  he  mentions, 
rather  than  of  their  time.  [P.  S.] 

COCLES,  HORA'TIUS,  that  is,  Horatius  the 
"one-eyed,"  a  hero  of  the  old  Roman  lays,  is  said 
to  have  defeuded  the  Sublician  bridge  along  with 
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Bp.  I>artius  and  T.  Herminiu*  against  the  whole 
Etruscan  army  andor  Porsena,  while  the  Romans 
broke  down  the  bridge  behind  them.    When  the 
work  was  nearly  finished,  Horatius  sent  back  his 
two  companions,  and  withstood  alone  the  attacks 
of  the  foe,  till  the  crash  of  the  falling  timbers  and 
the  shouts  of  the  Romans  announced  that  the 
bridge  was  destroyed.    Then  he  prayed  to  father 
Tiberinus  to  take  him  and  hi*  a/ma  in  charge, 
and  forthwith  plunged  into  the  stream  and 
swam  across  to  the  city  in  safety  amid  the  arrows 
of  the  enemy.    The  state  raised  a  statue  to  his 
honour,  which  was  placed  in  the  comitium,  and 
allowed  him  as  much  land  as  he  could  plough  round 
in  one  day.    The  citizens,  too,  when  the  famine 
was  raping,  deprived  themselves  of  food  to  support 
him.    This  statue  was  afterwards  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  the  Etruscan  haruspiccs,  who  Iiad  been 
consulted  respecting  the  prodigy,  envious  of  the 
glory  of  Rome,  caused  it  to  be  placed  on  a  lower 
spot,  where  the  sun  never  shone  upon  it.  But 
their  treachery  was  discovered ;  they  were  put  to 
death,  and  the  statue  was  placed  in  a  higher  spot 
on  the  Vulcanal  above  the  Comitium,  which  brought 
good  fortune  to  the  state.    This  story  is  related 
by  A.  Gellius  (iv.  5),  and  explains  the  fact  why 
some  writers  speak  of  the  statue  being  in  the  Comi- 
tium, and  others  in  the  Vulcanal.    The  statue  still 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (ff.N.  xxxir.  5.  s.  1 1) 
— an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  story ! 
Few  legends  in  Roman  story  were  more  celebrated 
than  this  gallant  deed  of  Horatiu*,  and  almost  all 
Roman  writers  tell  us, 

w  How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 
In  the  brave  days  of  old." 
(Liv.  ii.  10;  Dionys.  v.  24,  25 ;  Val.  Max.  iu.  2. 
§  1 ;  Flor.  L  10  ;  AureL  Vict  de  Fir.  ///.II;  Plat. 
Poplic.  16  ;  Senec  Ep.  120,  &c.) 

Polybius  relates  (vi.  55)  the  legend  differently. 
According  to  his  description,  Horatius  defended 
the  bridge  alone,  and  perished  in  the  river.  Mr. 
Macauley  observes  (I<a$*  of  Ancient  Rome,  p.  43), 
with  much  probability,  that  it  is  likely  that  there 
were  two  old  Roman  lays  about  the  defence  of  the 
bridge ;  and  that,  while  the  story  which  Livy  has 
transmitted  to  us  was  preferred  by  the  multitude, 
the  other,  which  ascribed  the  whole  glory  to  Hora- 
tius alone,  may  have  been  the  favourite  of  the 
Horatian  house.    ^Compare  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  542.) 

The  annexed  coin,  which  bears  on  it  the  name 
of  Codes,  was  doubtless  struck  by  some  member  of 
the  Horatian  house,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain. 
The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Pallas,  the 
reverse  the  Dioscuri.  A  facsimile  of  this  coin, 
with  the  addition  of  the  legend  Imp.  Cabs.  Traun. 
Avo.  Okr.  Dac.  P.  P.  Rkht.,  that  is,  Imperaior 
Caaar  Trujanns  Augustus  Oermanicui  Ducicus 
Paler  Patriae  restUuU,  was  struck  in  the  time  of 
Tmjan. 


CODI'NUS,  GEO'RGIUS,  surnamed  CURO- 
PALA'TES  (Tewpytof  KcSitvot  6  KvpowaKir-ns), 
a  Greek  compiler,  who  held  the  office  of  curopa- 
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late*,  lived  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  and  died  probably  after  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  in  1453.    He  has  compiled  two 
works,  which,  although  written  in  most  bar 
baron*  Greek,  ore  of  considerable  importance,  inas- 
much as  one  of  them  treats  of  the  various  public 
offices  in  the  church  and  in  the  administration  of 
the  empire,  and  another  on  the  antiquities  of  Con- 
stantinople.    The  principal  works  from  which 
Codinus  has  taken  his  accounts,  and  which  he  has 
copied  in  many  instances  to  a  considerable  extent, 
are  those  of  Hesychius  Milesius,  Glycos,  Julius  Pol- 
lux, the  Chronicon  Alexandria um,<ffcc.;  his  account* 
of  the  statues  and  buildings  of  Constantinople  are 
chiefly  taken  from  Phurnotus,  Joannes  Lydus 
of  Philadelphia,  and  from  the  Antiquities  of  Con- 
stantinople, written  by  an  anonymous  author,  who 
in  his  turn  ha*  plundered  Theodora*  Lector,  Papia, 
Kusebius,  Socrates,  Marcellua  Lector,  and  others. 
The  works  of  Codinus  are —  I.  Tltfi  t£i>  6<fxf>iKia- 
A/sw  to5  TlaXartuv  K*v<rravTtvov*6\tvs  teal  rwr 
typixlvv  rijs  fityd\vs  'ExKAr^fai,  «  De  Officiali- 
bu*  Palatii   Constantinopolitani  et  de  Officii* 
Magnae  Ecclesiae."     Editions:    1.  by  Nadabua 
Agmoniua,  1588  ;  2.  the  same  reprinted  by  Junius 
who  was  also  the  editor  of  the  first  edition,  but  for 
some  foolish   motive  adopted  that  pseudonym. 
Both  these  editions  ore  of  little  value  ;  the  editor, 
a  man  of  great  vanity  and  equivocal  learning, 
had  carelessly  perused  bad  MSS.,  and  though 
he  was  aware  of  all  the  errors  and  negligences  he 
had  committed  in  the  first  edition,  he  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  correct  them  when  the  public  curi- 
osity required  a  second.    Junius  confounded  this 
work  with  another  of  the  same  author  on  the 
antiquities  of  Constantinople.     3.  By  Gretsoru*, 
IngoUtadt,  1620:  the  editor  perused  good  MSS. 
with  his  usual  core,  and  added  a  Latin  translation 
and  an  excellent  commentary  ;  still  this  edition  i* 
not  without  several  defects,  rince  the  editor  did 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  many  barbarous 
word*  employed  by  Codinus,  and  of  which  the 
glossary  of  Meursius  likewise  gives  cither  an  im- 
perfect account  or  none  at  all.    4.  By  Goar,  Paris, 
1648,  fol.,  in  the  Paris  collection  of  the  Byzantine*. 
Goar  revised  both  the  text  and  the  translation, 
and  added  the  commentary  of  Gretserus,  which  he 
corrected  in  many  passages,  and  to  which  he  added 
hi*  own  observations.    5.  fly  Immanuel  Bekker, 
Bonn,  1839,  8vo.,  in  the  Bonn  collection  of  the 
Byzantines.    This  is  a  revised  reprint  of  the  Paris 
edition ;  the  editor  gives  no  preface.    This  work 
of  Codinus,  although  but  a  dry  catalogue,  is  of 
great  importance  for  the  understanding  of  Byzan- 
tine history,  since  it  explains  the  numerous  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  titles  and  offices  of  the  later 
Greeks,  as  the  44  Notitiae  Dignitatem"  does  for  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

II.  nap«**oAol  *«  rijs  0(6\ov  tow  Xpoviteov 
ntfA  r£y  irarpW  KwffTatrrivouir6\tvt,  "  Ex- 
cerpta  ex  Libro  Chronico  de  Originibus  Constanti- 
nopolitanis."  Editions:  1.  By  George  Dousa, 
1596,  8vo.,  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion. 2.  The  same,  with  notes  by  John  Meursius, 
1609,  8vo.  3.  By  Petrus  Lam  bed  us,  Paris,  1655, 
fob,  in  the  Paris  collection,  and  afterwards  re- 
printed in  the  Venice  collection  of  the  Byzantines. 
Lambeck,  a  native  of  Hamburg,  perused  the  best 
MSS.  in  France,  revised  the  text,  and  added  a 
new  Latin  translation  and  an  extensive  commen- 
tary   he  dedicated  his  work  to  the  celebrated 
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Cardinal  Francesco  BarberinL  Tbia  work  begins 
with  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Constantinople 
(Byzantium) ;  after  this  the  author  treats  in  dif- 
ferent chapters  on  the  size  and  situation  of  that 
city ;  on  the  province  of  Adiabene  ( ! ) ;  on  the 
statues,  public  buildings  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
like  subjects,  in  an  extensive  chapter;  on  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia ;  and  the  work  finishes  with 
a  short  chronicle  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
down  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks.  If  Codinus  wrote  this  latter  fact  himself, 
he  died  of  course  after  1453;  but  the  singular 
digression  respecting  tho  province  of  Adiabene  is 
of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  an  unknown  hand 
has  made  some  additions  to  it.  This  work  of 
Codinus  is  likewise  of  great  interest.  The  student, 
however,  who  should  wish  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  that  interesting  subject,  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Constantinople,  should  begin  with  Petrus 
Gylliua,  44  Antiquitates  Constantinopolitanae,"  of 
which  a  very  good  English  translation  was  pub- 
lished by  John  Ball,  London,  1 7*29,  8vo.,  to  which 
is  added  a  "  Description  of  the  City  of  Constanti- 
nople as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and 
Houorias"  (translated  from  "  Notitia  Utri usque 
Imperii"),  with  the  notes  of  Pancirola.  After 
this  the  student  will  peruse  with  profit  Du  Cange's 
celebrated  work,  "  Constantinopolis  Christiana," 
where  he  will  find  numerous  observations  referring 
to  Codinus. 

III.  A  Greek  translation  of  -  Mian  Scti  Gre- 
gorii,  papae,"  first  published  by  Morellus,  Paris, 
15!<5,  Bvcv,  and  also  contained  in  the  second 
volume  of  "  Bibl.  Patrum  Max." 

(Lambrcius,  Vila  Codini,  in  his  edition  of  Co- 
dinus' Antiquities  of  Constantinople  ;  Fabric,  liiit. 
Grace,  xii.  57,  &c. )  [W.  P.] 

CODOMANNUS.    [Dareius  III. J 

CODON.  Suarez  (XotiL  Baril.  §  27)  states 
that  portions  of  the  Paratitla  of  Codon,  copied  from 
a  Cretan  manuscript,  were  in  the  library  of  Ant. 
Augustinus.  Paratitla  are  additions  made  by  com- 
mentators, explaining  difficulties  and  rilling  up  de- 
ficiencies in  one  title  of  the  authorized  collections 
»f  civil  law  by  summaries  of  parallel  passages  in 
other  titles,  (llcimbach,  Anecdoto^  i.  p.  xviii.) 
Several  books  of  Paratitla  are  known  still  to  exist 
in  manuscript  in  various  libraries.  (Pohl,  ad  Sna- 
res. SotiL  BatiL  p.  101,  u.  if.)  Perhaps  Codon  is 
a  fictitious  name  assttmed  by  some  commentator  on 
the  Code  of  Justinian,  for  such  names  were  com- 
mon among  tho  Gracco-Roman  jurists.  Thus, 
Knantiophanes  is  the  name  given  to  the  author 
(probably  Photius)  of  a  treatise  v*f>l  ivaimoQavwv 
(apparent  legal  inconsistencies).  So  the  Paratitla 
of  Tipucitus  are  perhaps  the  work  of  an  author  who 
took  the  name  Tipucitus  (TiirowK #  tror )  from  explain- 
ing what  (r't)  the  law  is,  and  where  it  is  to  be  found 
(nov  K*1reu)  ;  though  Hcimbach  (Anecdota,  i.  p. 
220)  refers  the  name  to  the  book,  not  the  author. 
Under  Bapmiub  we  have  mentioned  a  similar  con- 
jecture of  Suarez ;  but  lleimbach  (I  c.)  thinks,  that 
Baphius  is  a  mere  fabrication  of  Nic  Comnenus 
Papadopoli,  which  he  was  induced  to  hazard  under 
cover  of  the  false  reading  Beuplou  for  QaSiov  in  a 
passage  of  the  Basilica  referring  to  the  lex  Fabia. 
{Bart.  vii.  p.  787.)  [J. T.G.J 

CODRA  TUS(KofyaToi),  an  ancient  physician, 
saint,  and  martyr,  who  was  born  at  Corinth  in  the 
third  century  after  Christ  His  parents,  who  were 
Christians  and  persons  of  rank  and  wealth,  died 
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I  while  be  was  quite  young.  When  he  was  grown 
up,  he  applied  himself  u  the  study  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  also  took  every  opportunity  of  en- 
deavouring to  convert  his  fellow-citizens  to  Chris- 
tianity. He  was  put  to  death,  together  with 
several  other  Christians,  about  the  year  258,  at  the 
command  of  Jason,  the  governor  of  Greece  at  that 
time ;  and  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  his 
martyrdom  in  the  Ada  Sanctorum,  Mart.  vol.  ii. 
p.  5.  His  memory  is  observed  on  the  lOtb  of 
March  both  by  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches. 
(Ada  Samd.  I.  c. ;  Mcnolog.  Grace.  voL  iii.  p.  1 1 ; 
Bzoviua,  Nomcndator  Sanctorum  Profcssione  Medi- 
corum;  Carpzovius,  De  Medicit  ab  Eodesia  pro 
Sandu  habitu.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CGDRUS  (KoVi),  the  son  of  Melanthus,  and 
king  of  Athens,  where  he  reigned,  according  to 
tradition,  some  time  after  the  conquest  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  Dorians,  about  B,  c  1 068.  Gnce 
when  the  Dorians  invaded  Attica  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus, they  were  told  by  an  oracle,  that  they 
should  be  victorious  if  the  life  of  the  Attic  king 
was  spared.  The  Dorians  accordingly  took  the 
greatest  precautions  not  to  kill  the  king.  But 
when  Codrus  was  informed  of  the  oracle,  he  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  himself,  and  thus  to  deliver  his 
country.  In  the  disguise  of  a  common  man,  he 
entered  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  There  he  began 
quarrelling  with  the  soldiers,  and  was  slain  in  the 
struggle.  When  the  Dorians  discovered  the  death 
of  the  Attic  king,  they  nbstaincd  from  further 
hostilities,  and  returned  home.  Tradition  adds, 
that  as  no  one  was  thought  worthy  to  succeed  such 
a  high-minded  and  patriotic  king,  the  kingly  dig- 
nity was  abolished,  and  a  responsible  archon  fur 
life  was  appointed  instead.  In  our  accounts  of  this 
transaction  there  are  points  which  justify  the  be- 
lief, that  when,  after  the  death  of  Codrus,  quarrels 
arose  among  his  sons  about  the  succession,  the 
eupatrids  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
for  stripping  the  chief  magistrate  of  as  much  of  his 
power  as  they  could,  and  thnt  they  succeeded  in 
altogether  abolishing  the  kingly  dignity,  for  which 
that  of  a  responsible  archon  was  instituted.  Mcdon 
accordingly  succeeded  his  father  as  archon,  and  hi* 
brothers  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they 
founded  several  of  the  Ionian  colonies.  (Herod,  v. 
76 ;  Lycurg.  c.  Lcoer.  20  ;  VelL  PaL  L  2 ;  Justin, 
ii.  6,  &c  ;  Paus.  iv.  5.  §  4,  vii.  2 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p. 
633,  &c)  [L.  S.J 

CODRUS,  a  Roman  poet,  a  contemporary  of 
Virgil,  who  ridicules  him  for  his  vanity.  (Edi>g. 
vii.  22,  x.  10  )  According  to  Servius,  Codrus  had 
been  mentioned  also  by  Valgius  in  his  elegies. 
Weichert  (Pott.  Ixit.  Heliq.  p.  407)  conjectures, 
that  this  Codrus  is  the  same  as  the  Jarbitas,  the 
imitator  of  Timagenes,  who  is  ridiculed  by  Horace 
(Epist.  i,  19.  15)  ;  whereas  Bergk  believes,  that 
Codrus  in  Virgil  and  Valgius  is  a  fictitious  name, 
and  is  meant  for  the  poet  Cornificius.  (Clamctit 
Muteum,  vol.  i.  p.  278.)  Juvenal  (i.  1 )  also  speaks 
of  a  wretched  poet  of  the  name  of  Codrus  (the 
Scholiast  calls  him  Cordus),  who  wrote  a  tragedy 
u  Theseus."  But  it  is  generally  believed,  that  in 
all  the  above  cases  Codrus  is  altogether  a  fictitious 
name,  and  that  it  is  applied  by  the  Roman  poets 
to  those  poetasters  who  annoyed  other  people  by 
reading  their  productions  to  them.         [L.  S.] 

COELESTI'NUS,  a  Campanian  by  birth,  tha 
successor  of  Pope  Bonifacius  I.,  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Rome  on  the  10th  of  September,  a.  D. 
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423,  and  tetained  this  dignity  until  hi*  death,  in 
the  month  of  July,  432.  He  was  distinguished  by 
the  activity  which  he  displayed  in  seconding  the 
exertions  of  Cyril  for  procuring  the  deposition  of 
Nestorius  and  the  condemnation  of  his  doctrines  at 
the  council  of  Rphesus  in  431,  and  by  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  strove  to  root  out  the  Semi- 
pelagianism  of  Cassianus  [Cassianus]  from  Gaul, 
Italy,  and  Britain.  We  must  not  omit  to  observe, 
that  during  this  pontificate  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  see  was  formally  disowned  by  the  clergy  of 
Africa,  who  refused  to  admit  the  right  of  any 
transmarine  ecclesiastic  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
ceedings or  alter  the  decrees  of  their  synods.  Ac- 
cording to  Prosper,  Palladium,  the  first  bishop  of 
Scotland,  which  probably  means  Ireland,  was  con- 
secrated by  Coclestinus. 

Sixteen  Epistles  of  Coelestinus  are  extant,  and 
being  chiefly  of  an  official  character,  are  considered 
of  importance  by  the  students  of  church  history. 
The  whole  series  is  given  in  the  "  Epistolae  Pon- 
titicum  Romanorum,"  published  by  Coustant, 
Paris,  fol.  1721  (vol.  i.  pp.  1051  —  1228),  in  the 
great  work  of  Galland  (vol.  ix.  p.  287),  and  in  all 
the  larger  collections  of  councils.  [W.  R.] 

COKLE'STIUS,  the  friend,  associate,  and  par- 
tisan of  Pelagius,  whose  followers  were  hence 
termed  indifferently  PeLvjiana  or  Codettknu,  is  be- 
lieved from  an  expression  used  by  Prosper  to  have 
been  born  in  Campania,  although  others  maintain 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland  or  of  Scotland. 
He  commenced  his  career  as  an  advocate  (audilo- 
rkdi*  scholastic™),  but  in  early  life,  in  consequence 
perhaps  of  bodily  deformity,  became  a  monk,  and 
in  A.  D.  409  accompanied  Pelagius  to  Carthage. 
Here  he  soon  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  restless 
ecclesiastics  of  that  province,  and  was  impeached 
of  heresy  before  the  council  held  in  412.  Having 
been  found  guilty  and  excommunicated,  he  pre- 
pared to  appeal  to  Pope  Innocent  against  the  sen- 
tence i  but,  feeling  probably  that  success  was  hope- 
less before  such  a  judge,  refrained  from  prosecuting 
the  matter  farther  for  the  time  being,  and  retired 
to  Ephesus,  where  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
presbyter,  and  passed  five  years  in  tranquillity. 
From  thence,  about  the  year  417,  he  passed  over 
to  Constantinople,  but  being  speedily  driven  out 
of  that  city  by  Atticus,  the  enemy  und  supplanter 
of  Chrysostom,  he  betook  himself  to  Rome,  and 
laying  his  whole  case  before  Zosimus,  the  successor 
of  Innocent,  demanded  that  the  allegations  of  his 
enemies  should  be  fairly  examined,  and  at  the 
same  time  presented  in  writing  a  statement  of  the 
articles  of  his  faith.  After  a  full  and  formal  hear- 
ing before  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  then  present 
in  Rome,  the  council  of  Carthage  was  rebuked  for 
precipitation  and  want  of  charity,  their  decree  was 
reversed,  and  Coelestius  was  reinstated  in  all  his 
privileges  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  African 
prelates,  who  pawed  a  solemn  resolution  adhering 
to  their  first  judgment;  and  fearing  that  these 
proceedings  would  tend  to  promote  the  extension 
of  Pelagian  doctrines,  applied  for  relief  to  the  im- 
perial court.  Accordingly  St.  Augustin  obtained 
from  Honorius  an  edict,  published  on  the  30th  of 
April,  4 1 8,  banishing  Coelestius,  Pelagius,  and  their 
followers,  from  Rome  and  from  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  dominions.  Notwithstanding  these  strong 
measures,  it  would  appear  that  Coelestius  contrived 
to  keep  his  ground,  for  similar  denunciations  were 
issued  by  Constantius  (421)  and  Pope  Coelestinus, 
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and  about  429  we  find  him  expelled  from  Constan- 
tinople by  a  proclamation  of  Theodosius,  granted 
in  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  Marius 
Mercator.  [Mkrcator.]  Coelestius  is  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Rome  held  in  430, 
but  from  that  time  his  name  disappears  from  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  the  close  of  his  life  is  unknown. 

Coelestius  was  younger  than  Pelagius,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  a  more  bold,  enthusiastic, 
and  enterprising  temperament  than  his  master,  and 
to  have  displayed  more  teal  and  energy  in  the 
propagation  and  defence  of  their  peculiar  tenets, 
while  he  at  the  same  time,  with  great  acuteiiesa, 
verbal  subtlety,  and  dialectic  skill,  sought  to 
establish  these  principles  by  metaphysical  and  a 
priori  reasoning,  rather  than  by  induction  from  the 
observed  habits  of  mankind.  [Auoustinus; 
Pklaoius;  Zosimcs,] 

While  still  a  young  man,  before  he  had  em- 
braced the  views  of  Pelagius,  Coelestius  composed 
in  his  monastery  three  E/iistolae  on  moral  subjects 
addressed  to  his  parents.  These  were  followed  by 
Contra  Traducem  Pcccati,  on  the  origin,  pro  papa 
tion,  and  transmission  of  sin,  published,  apparently, 
before  the  commentary  of  Pelagius  on  the  Romans. 
Augustin,  in  his  De  l'erftciione  Jmtiti<w,  replies 
to  a  work  which  he  believes  to  have  proceeded 
from  Coelestius,  entitled,  it  would  seem,  D>/wi- 
/ibnes,  or  perhaps  Iiutiocinationrs,  containing  six- 
teen propositions  to  prove  that  man  may  be  without 
sin.  The  LUrllus  FuUi,  or  Confession  of  Faith, 
presented  to  Zosimus,  is  known  to  us  fror  tha 
treatise  of  Augustin,  De  Peccuto  On'pinaii,  out  *: 
which  Gamier  has  essayed  to  extract  the  original 
document  in  its  perfect  form.  Finally,  Augustin, 
De  {testis  Palacstinis  (13,  14),  quotes  from  several 
chapters  of  a  piece  by  Coelestius,  without,  however, 
giving  it  a  name.  After  his  banishment  from 
Rome,  he  addressed  Epistles  to  his  adherents  ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  when  driven  from  Constanti- 
nople, he  wrote  to  Nestorius,  whose  reply  is  still 
extant. 

Of  the  above  compositions  none  exist  in  an 
entire  shape;  but,  a  considerable  portion,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  Katitxinationts  and  the  LikeUus  Fniti, 
as  noticed  above,  may  be  extracted  from  the  replies 
of  Augustin. 

For  the  best  account  of  the  life  and  the  most 
complete  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Coelestius, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Jesuit  Gamier,  in  the  dis- 
sertations prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Marius  Mercator,  Paris,  fol.  1673.  [W.R.] 

COELIOMONTA'NUS.  [Cakliomontanuk.] 

COK'LIUS.  [Caklilr.] 

COENUS  (KoZfoi),  a  son  of  Polemocrates  and 
son-in-law  of  Parmeuion,  was  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  faithful  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great 
in  his  eastern  expedition.  In  the  autumn  of  b.  c. 
334,  when  Alexander  was  in  Caria,  and  sent  those 
of  his  soldiers  who  had  been  recently  married,  to 
Macedonia,  to  spend  the  ensuing  winter  with  their 
wives  there,  Coenus  was  one  of  the  commanders 
who  led  them  back  to  Europe.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year  following,  Coenus  returned  with  the 
Macedonians,  and  joined  Alexander  at  Gordium. 
He  commanded  a  portion  of  Alexander's  army, 
and  distinguished  himself  on  various  occasions. 
When  Alexander  had  arrived  at  the  river  Hypha- 
sis,  and  was  anxious  to  push  his  conquests  still 
further,  Coenus  was  the  first  who  had  the  boldness 
I  strongly  to  urge  the  necessity  of  returning,  and 
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the  kmg  wa»  obliged  to  follow  his  advice.  Dut  a 
abort  time  afterwards,  when  the  Macedonian  army 
had  actually  commenced  ita  return,  Coenus  died  of 
an  illness,  and  was  honoured  by  the  king  with  a 
splendid  burial.  Alexander  lamented  his  death, 
but  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  Coenus  had 
urged  the  necessity  of  returning  so  strongly,  as  if 
he  alone  had  been  destined  to  see  his  native  coun- 
try agnin.  (Arrian,  Analt.  \.  6,  14,  24, '29,  iv. 
16-18,  27,  v.  16,  17,  21,  27,  vi.  2-4  ;  Cunius, 

11.  10,  iii.  9,  iv.  13,  16,  v.  4,  vi.  8,  9,  viii.  I,  10, 

12,  14,  ix.  3;  Diod.  xvii.  57,  61.)  [L.  S.] 
COERA'TADAS  (Koodoos),  aTheban,  com- 
manded some  Boeotian  forces  under  Clearchus,  the 
Spartan  harmost  at  Byzantium,  when  that  place 
was  besieged  by  the  Athenians  in  B.C.  408.  When 
Clearchus  crossed  over  to  Asia  to  obtain  money 
from  Phamabazua,  and  to  collect  forces,  he  left  the 
command  of  the  garrison  to  Helix  us,  a  Megarian, 
and  Coeratadas,  who  were  soon  after  compelled  to 
surrender  themselves  as  prisoners  when  certain 
parties  within  the  town  had  opened  the  gates  to 
Alcibiades.  [Clkakchus.J  They  were  sent  to 
Athens,  but  during  the  disembarkation  at  the 
Pciraecus,  Coeratadas  contrived  to  escape  in  the 
crowd,  and  made  his  way  in  safety  to  Deccleia. 
(Xen.  Hrll.  i.  3.  §§  15—22;  Diod.  xiii.  67;  Plut. 
Ale.  31.)  In  B.  c.  400,  when  the  Cyrean  Greeks 
had  arrived  at  Byzantium,  Coeratadas,  who  was 
going  about  in  search  of  employment  as  a  general, 
prevailed  on  them  to  choose  him  as  their  com- 
mander, promising  to  lead  them  into  Thrace  on  an 
expedition  of  much  profit,  and  to  supply  them 
plentifully  with  provisions.  It  was  however  al- 
most immediately  discovered  that  he  had  no  means 
of  supporting  them  for  even  a  single  day,  and  he 
was  obliged  accordingly  to  relinquish  his  command. 
(Xen.  Atut/K  vii.  1.  §§33 — 41.)  [E.  E  ] 

CUES  (K»tji),  of  Mytilene,  attended  Dare i us 
Hystaspis  in  his  Scythian  expedition  (see  Clinton, 
H.  ii.  p.  313)  as  commander  of  the  Mytile- 
naeans,  and  dissuaded  the  king  from  breaking  up 
his  bridge  oi  boats  over  the  Danube,  and  so  cutting 
off  hit  own  retreat.  For  this  good  counsel  he  was 
rewarded  by  Dareius  on  his  return  with  the  ty- 
ranny of  Mytilene.  In  n.  &  501,  when  the  Ionians 
had  been  instigated  to  revolt  by  Aristagoras,  Coc's, 
with  several  of  the  other  tyrants,  was  seized  by 
latragoras  at  Myus,  where  the  Persian  fleet  that 
had  been  engaged  at  Naxos  was  lying.  They 
were  delivered  up  to  the  people  of  their  several 
cities,  and  most  of  them  were  allowed  to  go  unin- 
jured into  exile ;  but  Coe's,  on  the  contrary,  was 
stoned  to  death  by  the  Mytilenaeans.  (Herod,  iv. 
97,  v.  11,  37,  38.)  [E.  E.] 

COLA  EN  IS  (Kokcuvis),  a  surname  of  Artemis 
in  the  Attic  demos  of  Myrrhinus,  was  derived 
from  a  mythical  king,  Colaenus,  who  was  believed 
to  have  reigned  even  before  the  time  of  Cecrops. 
(Paus.  i.  31.  $  3.)  [I*  S.J 

COLAXAIS  or  COLAXES  (KoA^oJj),  an 
ancient  king  of  the  Scythians,  a  son  of  Targitaus, 
who,  according  to  the  Scythian  tradition,  reigned 
about  1000  years  previous  to  the  expedition  of 
Dareius  into  Scvthia.  (Herod,  iv.  5,  &c ;  Val. 
Flacc  vi.  48.)    "  [L.  S.] 

COLCHAS  or  CCKLICH  AS  (KAXaj,  KoAfx"), 
a  petty  prince  of  Spain,  who  ruled  over  twenty- 
fight  cities,  and  furnished  supplies  of  troops  to 
Scipio  against  Mago  and  Hasdrubal  in  b.  c.  206. 
(Pol.  xi.  20 ;  Liv.  xxxiii.  13.)    In  reward  for  his 


sen-ices,  the  Romans  increased  his  dominions  (PoL 
xxi.  9);  but  in  B.  c.  197  he  revolted,  and  drew 
away  seventeen  towns  from  their  allegiance  to 
Rome.  The  rebellion  spread  widely  th;ough  Spain, 
but  was  eventually  suppressed  by  M.  Porcius  Cnto, 
Q.  Minucius  Thermus,  and  various  other  com- 
manders, in  B.  c  195.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  21,  26,  44, 
xxxiv.  8-21.)  IE.  E.] 

CO'LIAS  (K»Au*t),  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 
who  had  a  statue  on  the  Attic  promontory  of  Colias. 
(Paus.  i.  1.  $  4  ;  coinp.  Herod,  viii.  96  ;  Schol.  ad 
Aristoph.  Nub.  56.)  Strabo  (ix.  p.  398)  places  a 
sanctuary  of  Aphrndito  Colias  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Anaphlystus.  [L.  S.J 

COLLATI'NUS,  L.  TARQUI'NIUS,  the  son 
of  Egerius,  who  was  the  son  of  Aruns,  the  brother 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  When  the  town  of  Collatia 
was  taken  by  Tarquiuitis  Priscus,  Egerius  was  left 
in  command  of  the  place  (Liv.  i.  38),  and  there 
his  son  also  resided,  whence  he  received  the  sur- 
name of  Collatinus.  He  was  married  to  Lucretia, 
and  it  was  the  rape  of  the  latter  by  his  cousin, 
Sex.  Tarquinius,  that  led  to  the  dethronement  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
republic,  B.  &  509.  Collatinus  and  L.  Junius 
Brutus  were  the  first  consuls ;  but  as  the  people 
could  not  endure  the  rule  of  any  of  the  hated  race 
of  the  Tarquins,  Collatinus  was  persuaded  by  his 
colleague  and  the  other  nobles  to  resign  his  office 
and  retire  from  Rome.  He  withdrew  with  all  his 
property  to  Lnvinium,  and  P.  Valerias  Poplicola 
was  elected  in  his  place.  (Liv.  i.  57 — 60,  ii.  2; 
Dionys.  iv.  64,  &c. ;  Dion  Cass.  Fni</.  24,  ed. 
Rcimar ;  Cic  de  Hep.  ii.  25,  <fe  Off.  iii.  10.) 

COLLE'GA,  POMPEIUS,  consul  with  Corne- 
lius Priscus,  a.  n.  93,  the  year  in  which  Agricola 
died.  (Tac.  Aqr.  44.) 

COLLU'THUS  (KoMovOot).  1.  A  heretic, 
who  seems  nearly  to  have  agreed  in  his  opinions 
with  the  Manicbaeans.  He  was  a  presbyter  of 
Alexandria.  He  was  deposed  by  the  council  of 
Alexandria  (a.  d.  324),  and  died  before  a.  n.  340. 
His  sect  lasted  no  long  time. 

2.  A  heretic  of  the  Monophysite  sect,  who  lived 
at  a  later  time.  Some  fragments  of  his  writings 
urc  preserved  in  the  acts  of  the  great  Lateran 
council,  A.  D.  649.  (Fabric  BiU.  Grace,  ix.  245, 
ed.  Harles.)  [P.  S.J 

COLO'TES  (KoA&Jttjj),  of  Lampsacus,  a  hearer 
of  Epicurus,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  of  his 
disciples,  wrote  a  work  to  prove,  "That  it  was  im- 
possible even  to  live  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  other  philosophers"  (5rt  Kara,  ra  rdiv  AAAow 
<piXoao<pvv  807 par  a  od&i  iarw).  It  was  de- 
dicated to  king  Ptolemy,  probably  Philopator.  In 
refutation  of  it  Plutarch  wrote  two  works,  a  dia- 
logue, to  prove,  "That  it  is  impossible  even  to  live 
pleasantly  according  to  Epicurus,'*  and  a  work 
entitled  *  Against  Colotes."  (Plut.  Optr.  pp.  1086 
— 1127.)  The  two  works  stand  in  the  editions 
in  this  order,  which  should  be  reversed.  It  may- 
be collected  from  Plutarch,  that  Colotes  was  clever, 
but  vain,  dogmatical,  and  intolerant.  He  made 
violent  attacks  upon  Socrates,  and  other  great  phi- 
losophers. He  was  a  great  favourite  with  Epicurus, 
who  used,  by  way  of  endearment,  to  call  him 
Kokundpat  and  KoKwripios.  It  is  also  related 
by  Plutarch,  that  Colotes,  after  hearing  Epicurus 
discourse  on  the  nature  of  things,  fetfon  his  knees 
before  him,  and  besought  him  to  gife  him  instruc- 
tion.   He  held,  that  it  is  unworthy  of  the  truth- 
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fulness  of  a  philosopher  to  use  fable*  in  his  teach- 
ing,  a  notion  which  Cicero  opposes.  (As  lirjtuh. 
vi.  7,  ed.  Orelli,  ap.  Macroh.  in  -Sonus.  Scip.  i.  2.) 
Some  fragments  of  another  work  of  Colotcs, against 
the  Lysis  of  Plato,  have  been  recently  discovered 
at  Herculaneum.  [P.  S.] 

COLO'TES  {Ko\wTT)i).  1.  A  sculptor  from 
the  island  of  Pnros,  who  assisted  Phidias  in  exe- 
cuting the  colossus  of  Zeus  at  Olynipia,  and  left 
several  beantiful  works,  principally  in  gold  and 
ivory,  in  Elis,  where  he  seems  to  have  lived  in 
banishment.  He  appears  to  belong  to  01.  84,  Sic. 
(ac.  444).  and  is  praised  for  his  statues  of  philo- 
sophers. (Strab.  viii.  p.  337  ;  Plin.  //.  AT.  xxxiv. 
19,  xxxv.  34  ;  Paus.  v.  20.  §  1 ;  Eustath.  ad  II. 
ii.  603 ;  Bbckh,  Corp.  Inter,  n.  24.) 

2.  A  painter,  a  contemporary  of  Timanthes,  a  c. 
3.%,  mentioned  by  Quintilian  (ii.  13).    [L.  U.] 

COLUMELLA,  LJU'NIUS  MODERA'TUS, 
is  known  to  us  as  the  most  voluminous  and  impor- 
tant of  all  the  Roman  writer*  upon  rural  affairs. 
The  only  particulars  which  can  be  ascertained  with 
regard  to  his  personal  history  are  derived  exclu- 
sively from  incidental  notices  scattered  up  and 
down  in  his  writings.  We  thus  learn,  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Cadia  (x.  183)  ;  and  since  he  fre- 
quently quotes  Virgil,  names  Cornelius  Celsus  (i. 
1.  S  14,  iii.  17.  §  4,  &c),  and  Seneca  (iii.  3.  §  3), 
as  his  contemporaries,  and  is  himself  repeatedly 
referred  to  by  the  elder  Pliny,  it  is  certain  that  he 
must  have  flourished  during*  the  early  part  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  At  some  period 
of  his  life,  he  visited  Syria  and  Cilicia  (ii.  10. 
§  18);  Rome  appears  to  have  been  his  ordinary 
residence  (Praef.  20)  ;  he  possessed  a  property 
which  he  calls  Ceretunum  (iii.  3.  §  3,  comp.  iii.  9. 
§  (»),  but  whether  situated  in  Etruria,  in  Spain,  or 
in  Sardinia,  we  cannot  tell ;  and  from  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Tarentum  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  he  died  and  was  buried  in  that  city.  His 
great  work  is  a  systematic  treatise  upon  ngriculture 
in  the  most  extended  acceptation  of  the  term,  de- 
dicated to  an  unknown  Silvinus,  and  divided  into 
twelve  books.  The  first  contains  general  instruc- 
tions for  the  choice  of  a  farm,  the  position  of  the 
buildings,  the  distribution  of  the  various  duties 
aiuobg  the  master  and  his  labourers,  and  the  gene- 
ral Mrnngcment  of  a  rural  establishment;  the  se- 
cond is  devoted  to  agriculture  proper,  the  breaking 
up  and  preparation  of  the  ground,  and  an  account 
of  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  pulse,  and  artificial 
grasses  with  the  tillage  appropriate  for  each  ;  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  are  occupied  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit  trees,  especially  the  vine  and  the  olive; 
the  sixth  contains  directions  for  choosing,  breeding, 
and  rearing  oxen,  horses,  and  mules,  together  with 
an  essay  on  the  veterinary  art ;  the  seventh  dis- 
cusses the  same  topics  with  reference  to  asses, 
sheep,  goats,  swine, and  dogs;  the  eighth  embraces 
precepts  for  the  management  of  poultry  and  fish- 
ponds ;  the  ninth  is  on  bees ;  the  tenth,  composed 
in  dactylic  hexameters,  treats  of  gardening,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Georgics  (comp. 
Virg.  Cttirg.  iv.);  in  the  eleventh  are  detailed 
the  duties  of  a  villicus,  followed  by  a  Calendarium 
Rusticura,  in  which  the  times  and  seasons  for  the 
different  kinds  of  work  are  marked  down  in  con- 
nexion with  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  stars, 
and  various  astronomical  and  atmospherical  phae- 
nomena;  and  the  twelfth  winds  up  the  whole  with 
of  receipts  for  manufacturing  different 
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kinds  of  wine,  and  for  pickling  and 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  one  book 
M  De  Arboribna,"  which  is  of  considerable  value, 
since  it  contains  extracts  from  ancient  authorities 
now  lost,  and  throws  much  light  on  the  fifth  book 
of  the  larger  work,  which  appears  under  a  very 
corrupt  form  in  many  of  the  MSS.  Cassiodorns 
(Divin.  Ae<r.  28)  mentions  sixteen  books  of  Colu- 
mella, from  which  some  critics  have  imagined,  that 
the  tract  "  De  Arboribus"  was  one  of  four  writ- 
ten at  an  early  period,  presenting  the  outline  or 
first  sketch  of  the  complete  production.  The  MSS, 
from  which  Columella  was  first  printed  inserted 
the  44  De  Arboribus"  as  the  third  book  of  the  whole 
work,  and  hence  in  the  older  editions  that  which 
is  now  the  third  book  is  marked  as  the  fourth,  and 
so  on  for  all  the  rest  in  succession. 

The  Latinity  of  Columella  is  in  no  way  inferior 
to  that  of  his  contemporaries,  and  belongs  to  the 
best  period  of  the  Silver  Age.  His  style  is  easy 
and  copious  to  exuberance,  while  the  fondness 
which  he  displays  for  multiplying  and  varying  his 
mode  of  expression  is  out  of  taste  when  we  consi- 
der the  nature  of  his  theme,  and  not  compatible 


with  t 


nc  close 


precision  which  we  have  a  right  to 


expect  in  n  work  professedly  didactic  Although 
we  miss  the  racy  quaintness  of  Cato  and  tbe  varied 
knowledge  and  highly  cultivated  mind  of  Varro, 
we  find  here  a  far  greater  amount  of  information 
than  they  convey,  and  could  we  persuade  ourselves 
that  the  whole  was  derived  from  personal  observa- 
tion and  experience,  we  might  feel  satisfied  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  rural  economy  of  that  epoch 
was  tolerably  complete.  Bnt  the  extreme  care- 
lessness with  which  the  Calendar  has  been  com- 
piled from  foreign  sources  may  induce  the  suspi- 
cion, that  other  matters  also  may  have  been  taken 
upon  trust ;  for  no  man  that  bad  actually  studied 
the  appearance  of  the  heavens  with  the  eye  of  a 
practical  farmer  could  ever  have  set  down  in  an 
almanac  intended  for  the  use  of  Italian  husband- 
men observations  copied  from  parapegmata  calcu- 
lated for  the  latitudes  of  Athens  and  Alexandria. 

With  the  exception  of  Cassiodorus,  Servius,  and 
Isidorus,  scarcely  any  of  the  ancient  grammarians 
notice  Columella,  whose  works  lay  long  concealed 
and  were  unknown  even  in  the  tenth  century. 
The  Editio  Princcps  was  printed  at  Venice  by 
Nic.  Jenson,  1472,  fol.,  in  a  collection  of  **  Rei 
Rusticae  Scriptores"  containing  Cato,  Terentius 
Varro,  Columella,  and  Palladius  Rutilius.  The 
first  edition  in  which  the  *  Liber  de  Arboribus" 
was  separated  from  the  rest  was  that  superintended 
by  Jucundus  of  Verona  and  published  by  Aldus, 
Venice,  1514,  4to.  The  most  valuable  editions 
are  those  contained  in  the  u  Scriptores  Rei  Rus- 
ticae veteres  iAtini,"  edited  by  Oesner,  2  vols. 
4to.  Lips.  1735,  reprinted,  with  the  collation  of  an 
important  Paris  MS.,  by  Emesti,  Lips.  1773  ; 
and  in  the  Scriptores  Rei  Rusticae  of  J.  G.  Schnei- 
der, 4  vols.  8vo.,  Lips.  1794.  This  list  must  be 
considered  in  every  respect  the  most  complete,  and 
in  the  preface  will  be  found  a  very  full  account  of 
the  different  MSS.  and  of  the  gradual  progress  and 
improvement  of  the  text. 

The  tenth  book,  under  the  title  u  J.  Moderati 
Columellae  Hortuli  Commentariura,"  appeared  in  a 
separate  form  at  Rome,  about  1472,  from  the  press 
of  Adam  Rot,  and  was  frequently  i 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  < 
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Translations  exist  in  English,  Loud.  4 to.  174.*i ; 
in  French  by  Cotereau,  Pari*,  4to.  1551  ;  in  Ita- 
limn  by  P.  Lauro,  Venez.  8vo.  1554,  1557,  and 
1559,  by  Ik-ned.  del  Bene,  2  torn.  4to.  Verona, 
180ft ;  and  in  German,  among  many  others,  by 
M.  V.  Curtiua,  8vo.,  Hamburg,  1769.       [W.  R.] 

COLU'TH US  {K6\oudot)i  one  of  the  late  Greek 
epic  poets,  wan  a  native  of  Lycopolia  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  flourished  under  the  emperor  Anasta- 
sius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era.  He  wrote  laudatory  poems  (iyxdfua  it'  iw&r), 
an  heroic  poem,  in  six  books,  entitled  KoAuWiko, 
and  another  entitled  lltfxriicd.  These  are  all  lost, 
but  hi*  poem  on  * The  Rape  of  Helen"  ('EArf^j 
d^vayi'i)  was  discovered,  with  Quintus  Smyrnaeus, 
by  the  Cardinal  Besaarion  in  Calabria,  It  was 
fir»t  printed  by  Aldus,  8vo.  (no  date) :  more  accu- 
rately, with  ingenious  conjectural  emendations,  by 
H.  Stephens  in  his  Poetae  Grace*  Principe**  Par. 
1 566,  fol.  Several  Latin  versions  and  reprints  of  the 
text  appeared  in  the  ICth,  17th,  and  18th  centu- 
ries, the  most  important  of  which  is  the  edition  of 
In.  Dan.  Lenuep,  Leoward.  1747,  8vo.  The  latest 
and  best  editions  arc  those  of  Bekker,  BerL  1816, 
livo.,  and  Schaefcr,  Lips.  18*25,  8vo.  The  poem, 
a*  it  now  stands,  consists  of  392  hexameter  lines, 
and  is  an  unsuccessful  imitation  of  Homer.  [P.S.] 

CUM  AN  US  (Ko/iWj),  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Ptolemy  Phyacon  (who  had  been  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt  in  the  room  of  his  exiled  brother, 
Ph  Home  tor),  is  introduced  by  Polybius  as  endea- 
vouring by  embassy  and  negotiation  to  obtain 
peace  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  b.  c.  1G9,  when 
the  latter  had  gained  possession  of  Egypt.  (Pol. 
xxviii.  16  ;  comp.  Li  v.  Epit.  46  ;  Val.  Max.  v.  1. 
§  I.)  We  hear  of  Comanus  again  in  b.  c  162  as 
amlAssador  from  Phyacon  to  the  Romans,  to  com- 
plain that  Philometor  refused  to  act  up  to  their 
decree,  by  which  Cyprus  had  been  assigned  to  Phys- 
con  in  the  partition  of  the  kingdom.  (PoL  xxxi. 
27,  xxxii.  1  ;  Diod.  xxxi.  Etc  de  Leyat.  23,  p. 
626.)  [E.  E.] 

COMAZON,  one  of  the  first  commission  of  nine 
appointed  by  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  A.  d. 
429,  to  compile  the  Theodosian  Code,— a  work 
which  was  carried  into  effect  by  a  second  commis- 
sion of  sixteen,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  new 
members,  appointed  A.  D.  435.  He  was  an  ex- 
niagister  scrinii  in  A.  D.  429.  (Cod.  Theodos.  tit.  1. 
§§5,6.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

COMAZON,  P.  VALERIUS  EUTYCH1A'- 
N  US.  Eutychianus,  surnamed  Comazon  from  his 
dissipation  and  buffoonery  (jovro  yap  ro&rona  «k 
filfUDf  teal  yt\ttronottas  Iffx**),  was  originally  an 
actor  and  dancer  at  Rome.  While  serving  in 
Thrace,  he  was  degraded,  in  consequence  of  mis- 
conduct, to  tne  rank  of  a  rower  in  the  fleet,  by 
Claudius  Attalus,  governor  of  the  province ;  but 
having  subsequently  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Macrinus,  he  became  the  confi- 
dential adviser  and  right-hand  man  of  Elagabalus, 
was  chosen  praefect  of  the  praetorium,  raised  to 
the  rank  of  consul  a.  d.  220,  twice  nominated 
praefect  of  the  city,  and  permitted  to  gratify  his 
revenge  by  procuring  the  death  of  the  officer  by 
whom  he  had  been  disgraced.  Comazon  not  only 
escaped  the  massacre  which  followed  the  death  of 
his  patron  (a.  d.  222),  but  was  immediately  after 
appointed  praefect  of  the  city  for  the  third  time — 
an  honour  never  before  enjoyed  by  any  individual. 

[GANNYS.J 


(Dion  Ca«.  Ixxviii.  31,  32,  39,  and  Reimnrtii 
on  c.  38,  lxxix.  3,  4,  21 ;  Lamprid.  EUutub. 
12.  With  regard  to  the  imaginary  second  and 
third  consulships  of  Comazon,  see  Tillcmont,  note 
iv.  on  the  emperor  Elagabalus,  vol.  iii.  p.  472,  and 
Reimams  on  Dion  Cass,  lxxix.  4.)       [W.  R.] 

COM  ETAS  SCHOLA'STICUS  (  KoMTrra» 
2xoA«uttik<;j,  Cod.  Vat.  pp.  130,  457),  or  CHAR- 
TULA' HI  US  ( XapTou\dp lot,  record-keeper,  il>.  p. 
458),  is  the  author  of  six  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal.  iii.  pp.  15,  16  ;  Jacobs, 
iii.  pp.  236,  237),  and  of  a  paraphrase  of  part  of 
the  11th  chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  in  fifty-seven 
hexameter  verses.  (Jacobs,  Paralip.  eCod.  Vat. 
213,  xiiL  p.  747.)  From  some  of  his  epigrams 
(4,  5,  6)  we  learn,  that  he  produced  a  new  recen- 
sion of  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  he  reformed 
the  punctuation.  His  time  is  very  doubtful.  V'il- 
loison  (Proleg.  in  Horn.  p.  lix.)  identifies  him  with 
the  Cometas  who  was  appointed  by  Bardas  public 
professor  of  grammar  at  Constantinople  in  the  reign 
of  Michael  III.,  a.  d.  856.  Jacobs,  however, 
thinks  that  there  are  indications  of  his  having 
lived  later,  in  some  marginal  notes  on  his  poems  in 
the  Vatican  MS.  (Jacobs,  Antkol.  Grace  xiii.  p. 
873.)  These  notes  arc  by  no  means  complimentary. 
Respecting  the  title  of  Cluxrtularitts,  see  Du  Cange, 
Gloss.  Med.  et  Inf.  Grace,  t.  v.  p.  1735. 

Clemens  Alcxandrinus  mentions  Cometas,  a 
Cretan,  among  the  commentators  on  Homer. 
{Strom,  i.  p.  331.)  [P.  S.] 

COMl'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  If  Postumus  or 
Pcstumius  Cominius  Auruncus,  consul  in  B.  c  501, 
belonged  to  this  gens,  it  must  have  been  patrician 
originally ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Postumia  gens,  as  Valerius  Maxim  us 
(dc  Norn.  Rat.)  mentions  him  as  an  instance  in 
which  the  praenomens  and  coguomens  are  con- 
founded in  the  consular  Fasti.  Cominius  also 
occurs  as  a  cognomen  of  the  Pontii.  (See  below.) 
None  of  the  members  of  the  Cominia  gens  obtained 
any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  state.  [Cominiur.] 

COMI'Nl US.  1.  Tribune  of  the  plcbs,  but  in 
what  year  is  uncertain,  accused  M.  Laetoriua 
Mergus,  a  military  tribune,  for  attempting  to 
seduce  his  cornicularius.  (VaL  Max.  vi.  1.  §  11.) 

2.  L.  Cominiur,  military  tribune  in  the  army 
of  the  dictator,  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  B.  c  325.  (Liv. 
viii.  30.) 

3.  Cominius,  the  commander  of  a  troop  of 
cavalry  in  the  army  of  Tib.  Scmpronius  Gracchus 
in  Spain,  b.c.  178.  (Appian,  JIi*p.  43.) 

4.  Skx.  Cominius,  a  Roman  knight,  maltreated 
by  Vcrres.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  10.) 

5.  6.  P.  and  L.  or  C.  Cominu,  two  brothers, 
who  are  described  by  Cicero  as  men  of  character 
and  eloquence,  accused  Staienus,  about  b.  c  74. 
(Cic  pro  Cluent.  86.)  In  b.  c  66,  these  two 
brothers  accused  of  majestas  C.  Cornelius,  the  tri- 
bune of  the  preceding  year  [C.  CoknbliuhJ,  but 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial,  the  praetor,  L. 
Cassius,  did  not  appear,  and  the  Cominii  were 
driven  away  by  a  mob,  and  were  eventually 
obliged  to  quit  the  city.  They  renewed  the  ac- 
cusation in  the  following  year,  b.  c.  65  ;  Cor- 
nelius was  defended  by  Cicero,  who  was  then 
praetor,  and  acquitted.  The  speech  which  P. 
Cominius  delivered  on  this  occasion  was  extant  in 
the  time  of  Asconius,  who  says  that  it  was  worth 
reading,  not  only  because  of  Cicero's  speech,  bat 
for  its  own  merits.    P.  Cominius  was  a  native  of 
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Spoletium.  He  died  shortly  before  Cicero  com- 
posed his  M  Brutus,"  namely  b.  c.  45,  in  which  he 
culls  Cominius  his  friend,  and  praises  his  well- 
arranged,  lively,  and  clear  style  of  speaking. 
(A  scon.  i'»  Cornel. ;  Cic.  brat.  7ti.) 

7.  Q.  Cominiuk,  "f  Caesar's  officers,  was 
taken  prisoner  with  L.  Ticida  by  Virgilius,  a 
Pompeinn  commander,  near  Thapsus,  in  crossing 
over  to  Africa,  B.  a  47.  (Hilt.  B.  Afr.  44,  46.) 

8.  L.  Cominius  I'kdarh's,  appointed  by 
Augustus  to  assist  Mcssalla  Corvinus  in  his  super- 
intendence over  the  aquaeduct*.  (Frontin.  dc 
Aquaeduct.  99.) 

9.  C.  Cominius,  a  Roman  knight,  was  the 
author  of  a  libellous  poem  against  Tiberius,  but 
was  pardoned  by  the  emperor  on  the  entreaty  of 
his  brother,  who  was  a  senator,  a.  d.  24.  (Tac. 
Ami.  iv.  31.) 

COMI'NIUS,  PO'NTIUS,  a  youth  of  great 
bravery  and  activity,  who  offered  to  go  to  the 
senate,  when  besieged  in  the  Capitol  by  the  Gauls, 
to  convey  the  wish  of  the  Roman  nrmy  at  Veii, 
that  Cain  ill  us  should  be  appointed  dictator.  He 
arrived  at  the  Capitol  in  safety  by  floating  down 
the  Tiber  in  the  bark  of  a  tree. "  (Li v.  y.  46  ;  Plut. 
Camill.  25  ;  Zonar.  vii.  23.) 

CO  MM  INIA'NUS,  a  Latin  grammarian,  who 
was  intermediate  between  Dotiatu%  whom  he 
quotes,  and  Scrvius,  by  whom  he  is  quoted  ( Virg. 
Kd.  iii.  21,  Gcorg.  i.  215),  and  therefore  belongs 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Large 
extracts  from  his  work  arc  to  be  found  in  Chari- 
sius,  and  a  few  fragments  in  Lindemann,  Gram- 
matt.  Inedit.  Lot.  i.  Zittau.  1822,  and  in  Mai, 
Chasici  Atuiorcs  ex  Codicious  Vaticanis,  vol.  v. 
p.  150.  [W.  R] 

CO'MMIUS,  king  of  the  Atrebates,  was  ad- 
vanced to  that  dignity  by  Caesar.  When  Caesar's 
projected  invasion  of  Britain  became  known  to  the 
inhabitants  ambassadors  from  various  states  came 
to  him.  Commius,  in  whose  fidelity  Caesar  had 
greut  confidence,  nnd  whose  influence  in  Britain 
was  great,  was  sent  back  with  them,  accompanied 
by  a  small  body  of  cavalry.  He  was  seized  and 
cast  into  chains  by  the  Britons,  but  was  released 
when,  after  a  defeat,  they  found  it  expedient  to 
•ue  for  pence.  (Caes.  li.  G.  iv.  21,  27,  35.)  In 
B.  c.  53,  we  find  him  serving  under  Caesar  against 
the  Menauii  (vi.  6);  but  towards  the  close  of  52, 
when  an  extensive  league  was  formed  by  the 
(•'auls  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Alesia,  his  pa- 
triotism proved  stronger  than  his  gratitude.  He 
joined  the  confederates,  and  was  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  chief  command  was  assigned,  (vii.  76, 
79,  &c.)  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  an 
ineffectual  attempt  was  made  by  T.  Labienus  to 
assassinate  him.  (viii.  23.)  We  find  him  again 
in  51  one  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  confederacy 
formed  by  the  Bellovnci  and  the  neighbouring 
tribes.  (For  an  account  of  the  operations  which 
ensued,  see  D.  G.  viii.  7—23.)  When  the  Atre- 
bates were  reduced  to  subjection,  Commius  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  a  predatory  warfare  against  the 
Romans,  but,  having  lost  a  great  part  of  his  men 
in  an  engagement,  he  made  his  submission  to  An- 
tonius    (viii.  47,  4*.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

COMMODIA'NUS,  the  Christian  composer  of 
a  prosaic  poem  against  the  Pagan  divinities,  divid- 
ed into  eighty  sections,  and  entitled  Instructkmes 
jtdtrrtus  Gentium  litos  }>ro  Christiana  Duciplina. 
Of  these  the  first  thirty  six  are  addressed  to  the 
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Gentile*  with  the  object  of  gaining  them  over  tr 
the  true  faith  ;  in  the  nine  which  follow  an  attempt 
is  made  to  bring  home  conviction  to  the  obstinate 
ignorance  of  the  Jews  ;  the  remainder  are  devoted 
to  the  instruction  of  catechumens  and  penitents. 
Whatever  knowledge  we  possess  with  regard  to 
this  author  is  derived  exclusively  from  his  work. 
The  general  style  and  the  peculiar  words  occasion- 
ally employed  lead  us  to  infer  that  he  was  of 
African  extraction.  It  is  expressly  and  repeatedly 
declared,  that  for  a  long  period  he  was  heathen, 
but  was  converted  by  perusing  the  Scripture*  (e.  g. 
Prarf.  5,  Instruct,  xxvi.  24,  lxi.  1);  while  the  epi- 
thet Gazaeut*  which  he  applies  to  himself,  may 
either  indicate  that  he  was  connected  with  the 
city  of  Gaza  in  Palestine,  or,  more  probably,  that 
he  was  indebted  for  support  to  the  treasury  of  the 
church.  Doubts  have  been  entertained  with  re- 
gard to  the  period  when  he  flourished.  Rigaltiua 
concluded,  from  a  conjectural  emendation  of  his 
own  upon  the  text  of  an  obscure  passage  (Instruct. 
xxxiil  5),  that  it  contained  an  allusion  to  pope 
Sylvester  (a.  d.  314 — 335),  the  contemporary  of 
Constantino  the  Great ;  but  the  careful  and  accu- 
rate researches  of  Cave  and  Dodwell  have  clearly 
proved  that  Commodianus  belong*  to  the  third 
century  (comp.  Instruct,  vi.  6),  and  may  with  tole- 
rable certainty  he  placed  about  a.  n.  270. 

The  lnstructiones  display  much  devotion  and  a 
fervent  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
but  from  their  barahness,  dryness,  and  total  want 
of  all  poetic  fire,  they  present  few  attractions  as 
literary  productions.  The  versification  is  curious, 
since  it  exhibits  an  early  specimen  of  the  Versus 
Politici,  in  which,  while  an  attempt  is  made  to 
imitate  the  general  rhythm  of  some  ancient  mea- 
sure, the  rules  of  quantity  are  to  a  great  extent 
neglected.  Thus  the  following  lines  from  the 
Praefatio  are  intended  for  dactylic  hexameters: 

Praefatio  nostra  viam  erranti  demonstrat 
Respectumque  bonum,  cum  venerit  sacculi  meta 
Ac  tern  um  fieri :  quod  discrcdunt  inscia  corda. 

The  taste  for  acrostics  also  is  largely  developed  : 
the  initials  of  the  twenty-six  concluding  verses, 
when  read  backwards  form  the  word*  Commodia- 
nus Mendicus  Ckristi,  and  in  like  manner  the 
general  subject  and  contents  of  each  chapter  are 
expressed  by  the  first  letters  of  the  opening  lines. 

The  Inotructione*  of  Commodianus  were  fir*t 
published  by  Kigaltius  at  Toul  (Tullum  Leucorum), 
4to.  1 650.  They  were  subsequently  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  edition  of  Cyprian  by  Priorius,  Paris, 
1666,  fol. ;  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Lugdun. 
vol.  xx vii. ;  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Gsilaud, 
voL  iii.  p.  621  ;  and  in  an  independent  form,  by 
Schurxfleisch,  Vitemberg.  Saxon.  4to.  1704.  [W.R.J 

CO'MMODUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
Ccionii  under  the  emperors. 

1.  L.  Cbionius  Com  mod  us,  appears  in  the  Fasti 
as  consul  under  Vespasian,  a.  D.  78. 

2.  Cbionius  Com  modus,  who  according  to  some 
was  named  also  Kerns,  uccording  to  others  L.  Au- 
rditts,  according  to  many  Anuiusy  descended  from 
a  noble  family  of  Etruria  or  Faventta  (Spartuui. 
Ad.  Ver.  2),  was  the  father  of 

3.  L.  Ckionius  Commodus,  otherwise  called 
L.  AuiiKLtus  Vbrus,  who  was  adopted  by  Hadrian 
when  that  emperor,  feeling  that  his  health  was 
sinking  under  the  attacks  of  protracted  disease, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  select  an  assistant  and 
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successor.  The  new  prince  from  that  time  for- 
ward, a*  we  infer  from  inscriptions  and  Fasti,  laid 
aside  his  former  appellations,  and,  passing  into  the 
gens  Aelia,  was  styled  L.  Aaxius  Vkruh"  Cakhax, 
being  the  first  individual  on  whom  the  tide  of 
Caesar  was  bestowed  to  indicate  the  next  heir  to 
the  imperial  throne.  Of  the  early  life  of  Aelius 
Caesar  wc  know  nothing  except  that  he  attracted 
the  attention  and  gained  the  favour  of  Hadrian  by 
his  personal  beauty  mid  literary  accomplishments, 
Although  the  son-in-law  of  Nigrinus,  who  was  put 
to  death  as  a  traitor.  The  precise  date  nf  his 
adoption  is  a  disputed  point  among  chronologers 
(oce  Tiliemont  and  lvckhel),  some,  on  the  authority 
of  Spartianus,  declaring  for  a.  d.  135;  while  others 
with  greater  probability  conclude,  from  inscriptions 
and  coins,  that  it  took  place  the  year  following. 
He  is  set  down  in  the  Fasti  as  consul  for  a.  D.  13b', 
under  the  munc  of  Ceiontus  Commodus  which 
seems  to  prove  that  the  ceremonies  of  adoption  had 
not  at  all  events  been  completed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  year ;  while  on  the  coins  of  his  second 
consulship,  which  belongs  to  a.  d.  137,  we  find 
him  designated  as  I..  Aelius  Otesar,  and  iu vested 
with  the  tribunicia  potestas.  Soon  after  his  ele- 
vation, he  was  nominated  governor  of  Punnonia, 
returned  from  his  province  in  the  course  of  137, 
died  suddenly  on  the  1st  of  January,  138,  and 
was  interred  in  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian. 

Aelius  Caesar,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his 
biographer,  Spartianus,  was  a  man  of  comely  fea- 
tures, graceful  bearing,  and  noble  aspect,  but  in 
all  other  respects  deeply  stamped  with  the  impress 
of  mediocrity.  He  displayed  moderate  abilities  as 
a  statesman,  governed  his  province  respectably, 
was  considered  a  tolerably  good  general,  and  al- 
though somewhat  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  and  other  luxurious  indulgences,  maintained 
a  decent  character  in  his  private  life  and  social  rela- 
tions. His  health  was  so  wretched,  that  Hadrian 
is  said  to  have  speedily  repented  of  the  choice  he 
had  made,  declaring  that  he  had  leaned  for  support 
upon  a  falling  wiill,  and  had  thrown  away  the 
large  sums  lavished  on  the  soldiers  and  people  in 
largesses  and  shows  in  honour  of  the  adoption. 
Aelius  Caesar  left  behind  trim  one  daughter,  Fabia, 
and  one  son,  namely 

4.  L.  CaioMim  CoMMonus,  who  was  bom  at 
Rome  on  the  15th  of  December,  a.  D.  130.  Upon 
the  adoption  of  his  father  by  Hadrian,  he  passed 
into  the  gens  Aelia,  and  was  entitled  L.  Cumius 
Aelius  Aurelius  Commodus.  Again,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  ho  was,  in  pursuance  of  the  command 
of  Hadrian,  adopted,  along  with  M.  Aurelius,  by 
Antoninus  Pius  on  the  25th  of  February,  a.  d.  138, 
and  thus  became  L.  Ceionius  Aelius  Aurelius  Com- 
modus Antoninus.  During  the  lifetime  of  Pius  he 
enjoyed  no  peculiar  distinction  except  the  appella- 
tion Jilius  Aw/usti;  in  156  he  was  quaestor,  and 
in  the  year  following  consul,  an  honour  which  he 
enjoyed  for  a  second  time,  along  with  his  brother 
by  adoption,  iu  161.  After  the  death  of  Anto- 
inuus  Pius  which  took  place  in  March,  101,  he 
was  invested  with  the  titles  of  Caesar  and  A  it- 
guslus,  and  by  the  favour  of  the  new  sovereign 
admitted  to  a  full  participation  in  all  the  imperial 

*  Spartianus  in  several  passages  gives  him  the 

name  of  Verus  and  so  Hadrian  (ap.  Vopisc  Saturn. 
c  8);  but  Cardinal  Noris  rejects  Verus,  because  it 
•loe*  out  appear  in  insciiptions  and  1-asti. 


dignities.  At  the  same  time,  M.  AnreKo*  tiant- 
ferred  to  him  the  name  of  Verus\  which  he  hud 
himself  borne  up  to  this  time,  and  the  designation 
of  Commodus  being  altogether  dropped,  the  younger 
of  the  two  Augusti  was  addressed  as  the  emperor 
L.  Airej.uk  Vkrhk.  His  journey  to  the  East: 
his  conduct  during  the  campaign  against  the  Par- 
thian s  ;  his  marriage  with  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of 
M.  Aurelius ;  his  return  to  Home ;  the  joint  tri- 
umph of  the  two  princes;  their  expedition  into 
Germany,  and  the  sudden  death  of  Verus  at  Alti- 
num  in  the  country  of  the  Veneti,  towards  the  close 
of  a.  o.  169,  in  the  H9th  or  40th  year  of  his  age 
and  the  9th  of  his  reign,  are  fully  detailed  in  the 
biography  of  M.  Ackkuitr,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  some  question 
as  to  the  various  names  enumerated  above.  In 
opposition  to  the  clear  and  explicit  testimony  of 
Spartianus  Lainpridius,  and  Capitolinus,  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  he  was  ever  called  Antoni- 
nus, because  it  never  appears  upon  any  public 
monument  of  unquestionable  authority.  But  if  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  assumed,  as  appears  most 
natural*,  at  the  period  of  his  adoption  by  Pius  and 
dropped  after  his  elevation  to  the  purple,  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  in  a  great  measure  removed,  although 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  Augustan  historians 
represent  him  as  having  received  the  designations 
of  Antoninus  and  Verm  at  the  same  time  from  M. 
Aurelius. 

(Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  17,  20,  21,  lxxi.  1,  Ac;  Spar- 
tian.  Ihuiriun.  23,  Ael.  Ver.;  Capitolin.  Ver.  Jntp. 
Anton.  Pirn*,  4.  At.  Aurel.  4,  5,  7,  Ac.)  [W.  U.J 

CO  MMODUS,  L.  AURKLIUS,  sou  of  M. 
Aurelius  and  the  younger  Faustina  (see  genealo- 
gical table  prefixed  to  AntoninI's  Pita),  was  born 
at  I*ai)uvium  on  the  last  day  of  August,  a.  D.  161, 
a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius 
and  this  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  emperors  to 
whom  the  title  of  I'orjJtyroycniiu*  could  be  correctly 
applied.  Faustina  at  the  same  time  gave  birth  to 
a  twin  son,  known  as  Antoninus  Geminus,  who 
died  when  four  years  old.  The  nurture  and  edu- 
cation of  Commodus  were  watched  and  superin- 
tended from  infancy  with  anxious  care ;  and  from 
a  very  early  age  he  was  surrounded  with  the 
most  distinguished  preceptors  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  general  literature,  science,  and  phi- 
losophy. The  honours  heaped  upon  the  royal 
youth  as  he  advanced  towards  manhood  have  been 
accurately  chronicled  by  his  biographers.  He  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  Caesar  along  with  his 
younger  brother  Annius  Verus  on  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober, a.  D.  166,  at  the  time  when  M.  Aurelius 
and  I*  Verus  celebrated  their  triumph  over  the 
Parthians ;  he  was  styled  Gertuttnittu  on  the  15th 
of  October,  172;  in  175,  on  the  20th  of  January, 
lie  was  admitted  a  member  of  all  the  sacerdotal 
colleges;  on  the  19th  of  May  he  left  the  city, 
having  been  summoned  in  all  haste  to  Germany  in 
consequence  of  the  news  which  bad  arrived  from 
Syria  of  the  rebellion  of  Avidius  Cassius  ;  on  the 
7th  of  July  he  was  invested  with  the  manly  gown, 
proclaimed  1'rinceps  Jurentuiis,  and  nominated 
consul-elect ;  he  then  accompanied  his  father  to  the 
East,  and,  during  hi»  absence  from  Rome,  Sur- 
maticus  was  added  to  his  other  titles ;  on  the  27th 
of  November,  176,  he  was  saluted  ttnfteriUor;  on 
the  23rd  of  December,  he  shared  in  the  triumph 
celebrated  over  the  Germans,  and  was  assumed  aft 
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Colleague  in  the  tribunician  power ;  on  the  1  st  of 
January,  177,  he  entered  on  his  first  consulship  ; 
in  the  same  year  he  married  Bnittia  Crispina,  daugh- 
ter of  Bruttius  Praesens,  was  hailed  as  Aw/utttu 
and  Pater  /'atruwt  nnd  thus  at  the  age  of  16  was 
admitted  to  a  full  participation  in  all  the  imperial 
dignities  except  the  chief  pontificate,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  maintained  inviolate  nntil 
the  reign  of  Balbinus  and  Pnpienus  [  Bai-hiki's], 
mnld  be  held  by  one  individual  only.  On  the 
5th  of  August  he  set  forth  to  take  part  in  the  war 
then  raging  on  the  Upper  Danube,  which,  as  is 
mentioned  elsewhere  [M.  Avrkliuh],  was  prose- 
cuted with  signal  success  until  the  death  of  M. 
Anrelius,  on  the  17th  of  March,  180. 

Impatient  of  hardship  and  eager  to  indulge 
without  restraint  in  the  pleasure*  of  the  capital, 
CommoduB,  disregarding  alike  the  la*t  injunctions 
of  his  sire  and  the  earnest  advice  of  the  trusty 
counsellors  to  whose  care  he  had  been  consigned, 
conclnded  a  hasty  and  therefore  uncertain  peace 
with  tho  barbarians,  who  in  their  depressed  and 
enfeebled  condition  might  by  a  rigorous  effort  have 
been  crushed  for  ever.  In  autumn  he  reached 
Rome,  where  his  authority  was  as  fully  and  freely 
acknowledged  by  tho  senate,  the  praetorians,  and 
the  people,  as  it  had  been  by  the  legions  which  he 
eorc.mnnded  in  person  and  the  armies  of  the  distant 
provinces.  No  prince  ever  commenced  a  career  of 
power  under  fairer  auspices.  The  love  and  venera- 
tion entertained  by  men  of  every  condition  for  the 
father  had  descended  like  an  inheritance  on  the 
son,  and  although  some  who  knew  him  well  and 
had  marked  his  boyhood  might  whisper  distrust 
and  fear,  such  murmurs  were  drowned  by  the 
general  acclamations  which  greeted  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  emperor.  Nor  were  the  hopes  of  men 
for  a  while  disappointed.  Grave  and  calculating 
statesmen  might  feel  displeasure  and  alarm  at  the 
reckless  profusion  which  characterised  the  very 
commencement  of  the  new  reign ;  but  since  a 
large  portion  of  tho  sums  squandered  was  lavished 
upon  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  the  lower  or- 
ders at  least  of  the  community  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  attachment  to  the  new  ruler.  This  state  of 
things  did  not  endure  long.  A  formidable  plot 
against  his  life  was  organised  (a.  d.  183)  by  his 
sister  Lucilla,  jealous,  it  was  believed,  of  the  su- 
perior influence  and  position  of  Crispina ;  but  the 
scheme  failed  in  consequence  of  the  awkwardness 
of  the  assassin,  who,  instead  of  dealing  the  fatal 
blow  at  the  proper  moment,  put  the  prince  upon 
his  guard  by  exclaiming  as  he  rushed  forward, 
*»  The  senate  sends  thee  this."  The  event  seems 
to  have  awakened  the  slumbering  ferocity  of  a 
temper  which  now  burst  forth  with  frightful 
vehemence,  and  raging  from  that  time  forward 
without  controul,  especially  against  the  members  of 
that  body  in  which  the  conspiracy  was  said  to 
have  originated,  rendered  the  remainder  of  his  life 
an  unbroken  tissue  of  sanguinary  excesses.  Every 
pretext  was  seised  for  the  exhibition  of  the  most 
savage  cruelty  ;  false  accusations  vague  suspicions 
great  wealth,  high  birth,  distinguished  learning,  or 
any  conspicuous  virtue,  were  sufficient  to  point  out 
and  doom  his  victims  l°ng  lists  of  whom  have 
been  preserved  by  Lampridius  including  nearly  all 
who  had  risen  to  fame  and  fortune  under  M.  Aure- 
lins.  with  the  exception  of  Pertinax,  Pompcianus 
and  Victorinus.  (  Pkrtinax  ;  Pompeiani  *  ;  Vic- 
humnuk.]   All  other  passions  were  indulged  with 
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the  same  freedom  as  the  thirst  for  blood.  Resign- 
ing the  reins  of  go  rent  men  t  into  the  hax.dK  of  thus 
various  favourites  who  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession  [see  Pkrknmn  ;  Ci.kanobr  ;  Labti's; 
E<  i.kctus],  he  abandoned  himself  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  most  shameless  and  beastly  de- 
bauchery. But  while  devouring  in  gluttony  the 
resources  of  the  empire  and  wallowing  in  every 
description  of  sensual  filth,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  the  slave  of  the  most  childish  vanity,  and 
sought  for  popular  applause  with  indefatigable 
activity.  He  disdained  not  to  dance,  to  sing,  to 
play  the  charioteer  and  the  buffoon,  to  disguise 
himself  as  a  pedlar  or  a  horse-dealer,  and  to  essay 
his  skill  in  the  practical  pursuits  of  the  humble 
artizan.  Frequently  he  would  appear  and  officiate 
as  a  sacrificing  priest,  and  eagerly  assisted  in  all 
the  orgies  of  foreign  superstition,  celebrating  the 
rites  of  Ibis  °f  Anubis  of  Sera  pis,  or  of  Mithra, 
in  all  their  folly  and  all  their  horror.  His  pride 
and  boast,  however,  was  his  skill  in  the  use  of 
martial  weapons.  This  he  sought  not  to  display 
against  the  enemies  of  his  country  in  the  field,  but 
he  fought  as  a  gladiator  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
times  *nd  slew  many  thousands  of  wild  beasts  in 
the  amphitheatre  with  bow  and  spear.  Other  em- 
perors had  sought  or  accepted  the  compliment  of 
having  one  month  named  after  themselves  but 
Commodus  decreed  that  the  whole  twelve  should 
be  designated  by  tho  epithets  and  titles  which  ho 
had  at  different  periods  assumed,  and  that  they 
should  be  arranged  and  enumerated  in  the  following 
order  : — Amazonius,  I nvicitu,  /*Wu*,  /'na,  L.mcitu, 
AetitUy  A u re/ i tit.  Comma/us,  Augustus,  I/ercmieusy 
ftomanu*,  Easupcrutoruu,  ordaining  also  that  the 
happy  epoch  during  which  he  had  sojourned  on 
earth  should  be  distinguished  as  Secmium  uurenm 
(ommodtatium,  the  nation  as  CftuuiodiutuL,  the 
senate  as  Commodianut,  the  armies  as  Commodiami, 
and  the  eternal  city  itself  as  Cniouia  Commodiamm. 
At  length  the  miserable  craving  could  be  no  longer 
appeased  by  the  homage  and  flatteries  which  a 
mere  mortal  might  claim.  Long  ere  this,  indeed, 
the  Greeks  had  been  wont  to  compare  their  rulers 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  to  deities  and  the  Ro- 
mans had  sometimes  delicately  hinted  at  some  stub 
resemblance  by  the  devices  stamped  on  the  re  verse 
of  the  coins  of  their  A u gusli.  But  as  yet  no  in- 
scription had  appeared  openly  ascribing  divine 
attributes  to  living  princes  nor  had  any  symbol 
appeared  on  their  medals  which  could  openly  and 
directly  convey  such  impious  meaning.  It  was 
left  for  Commodus  to  break  through  these  decent 
restrictions ;  his  exploits  in  the  slaughter  of  wild 
beasts  suggested  an  analogy  with  the  Tirynthian 
hero ;  he  demanded  that  he  should  be  worshipped 
as  Hercules  and  hence  from  the  year  191  we  find 
a  multitude  of  coins  on  which  he  is  represented  in 
the  attire  of  the  immortal  son  of  Alcmena,  with 
the  epigraph  of  //errWes  Commodiumu  or  HcrcnUs 
Roman tu.  His  statues  also,  we  are  told  by  the 
historians  of  the  day,  were  clad  in  the  appropriate 
robes ;  sacrifices  were  publicly  offered  as  to  a  pre- 
sent God ;  when  he  went  abroad  the  lion's  hide 
and  other  insignia  were  borne  before  him  ;  and,  to 
crown  the  whole,  a  number  of  unhappy  wretches 
were  inclosed  in  cases  terminating  in  serpent-tails, 
and  these  he  slaughtered  with  his  dub,  as  if  they 
had  been  the  giants  warring  against  heaven. 

After  having  escaped  many  plots  provoked  by 
atrocious  tyranny,  he  at  length  came  to  a  tituug 
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•■til.    Tie  had  a  mistress  named  Mureta,  to  whom 
tw  was  deeply  attached,  tuid  whom  he  especially 
loved  to  behold  equipped  as  an  Amazon.  Hence 
the  epithet  Amaxouita  was  frequently  assumed  by 
himself:  the  mime  Amaxnnius,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  waa  attached  to  the  first  month,  and  he  die- 
played  his  own  person  in  the  amphitheatre  arrayed 
in  the  Amaxonian  garb.    The  first  of  January, 
1 9i>,  was  to  have  been  signal  i*ed  by  a  spectacle 
which  would  hnve  thrown  into  the  shade  the  in- 
sults previously  heaped  upon  the  senate  and  the 
people,  for  Commodus  liad  determined  to  put  to 
death  the  two  consuls-elect,  Q.  Sosius  Falco  and 
C.  Julius  KrucioB  Clarus,  and  to  come  forth  himself 
ns  consul  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  not  marching 
in  robes  of  stale  from  the  palace  to  the  capitol  at 
the  head  of  the  senate,  but  in  the  uniform  of  a 
secutor,  followed  by  a  band  of  gladiators  issuing 
from  their  training-school.    This  project  he  com- 
municated to  Marcia,  who  earnestly  implored  him 
to  abandon  a  design  so  fraught  with  disgrace  and 
danger,  and   her  remonstrances   were  warmly 
seconded  by  Laetus  and  Kclectus,  the  one  praefect 
of  the  praetorians,  the  other  imperial  chamberlain. 
These  counsellors  were  dismissed  with  wrath  from 
the  presence  of  the  prince,  who  retired  to  indulge 
in  his  wonted  siesta,  having  previously  inscribed 
on  his  tnbleut  a  long  catalogue  of  persons  who  were 
to  be  put  to  death  that  night,  the  names  of  Marcia, 
l«ietua,  and  Kclectus  appearing  at  the  head  of  the 
list.     This  document  woe  found  by  a  favourite 
child,  who  entered  the  apartment  while  Commodus 
was  asleep,  and  was  carried  by  him  in  sport  to 
Marcia,  who  at  once  perceived  its  import.  She 
immediately  communicated  the  discovery  to  Laetus 
and  Kclectus.  The  danger  was  imminent,  and,  un- 
less promptly  met,  inevitable.    Their  plans  were 
quickly  matured  and  quickly  executed.  That 
evening  poison  was  administered,  and  its  operation 
proving  so  slow  as  to  excite  apprehensions  of  its 
efficacy,  Narcissus,  a  celebrated  athlete,  was  intro- 
duced, and  by  him  Comniodus  was  strangled  on  the 
night  of  December  the  31st,  A.  D.  19*2,  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirteenth  of 
his  reign.    When  the  news  of  his  death,  at  first 
cautiously  attributed   to  apoplexy,  was  spread 
abroad,   the  intelligence  diffused  universal  joy 
among  all  ranks  except  the  guards,  who  had  been 
permitted  to  revel  in  indolence  and  luxury  and 
could  scarcely  expect  again  to  find  a  master  so 
indulgent  and  liberal.    When  hit  successor,  Per- 
tinax  [Pbrtinax],  repaired  next  morning  be- 
fore daylight  to  the  senate,  that  venerable  body, 
while  greeting  their  new  sovereign,  poured  forth  a 
string  of  curses  upon  the  dead  tyrant  in  a  sort  of 
strange  chaunt,  the  words  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served by  Lampridius,  declared  him  a  public  enemy, 
and,  being  unable  to  vent  their  rage  upon  the 
living  man,  begged  that  his  body  might  be  dragged, 
like  that  of  a  criminal,  through  the  streets  with  a 
book,  and  cast  into  the  Tiber, — a  request  with 
which  Pertinax,  to  hit  credit,  refused  to  comply, 
and  the  corpse  was  decently  interred  in  the  mauso- 
leum of  Hadrian. 

We  seldom  meet  in  history  with  a  character 
which  inspires  such  pure  and  unmixed  detestation 
as  that  of  Commodus.  While  his  vices  and  crimes 
were  inexpressibly  revolting,  they  were  rendered 
if  (msMblc  more  loathsome  by  his  contemptible 
meanness  and  weakness.  The  most  grinding  op- 
pression was  combined  with  the  most  childish 
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vanity,  the  most  savage  cruelty  with  .he  most 
dastardly  cowardice.  He  hated,  persecuted,  and 
massacred  the  senate  and  the  nobles,  and  at  the 
same  time  eagerly  drank  in  their  most  disgusting 
flatteries.  He  slew  thousand*  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  wild  beasts,  but  his  arrows  were  shot  and 
his  darts  were  hurled  from  behind  a  screen  of  net- 
work which  protected  his  person  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  risk.  He  butchered  hundreds  of  his 
fellow-men  in  gladiatorial  combats;  but  while  he 
was  clad  in  the  itn|jenetrable  armour  and  wielded 
the  heavy  blade  of  a  secutor,  bis  antagonists  had 
no  defences  except  weapons  of  lead  or  tin ;  and 
when  as,  Hercules,  he  crushed  with  his  club  the 
unhappy  creatures  dressed  up  to  resemble  the 
monstrous  progeny  of  Karth,  the  rocks  which  they 
hurled  at  their  astailaut  were  formed  of  sponge. 
After  examining  the  ample  records  preserved  of 
his  career,  we  shall  be  unable  to  find  a  trace  of  one 
generous  action  or  one  kindly  feeling,  to  distent  a 
single  ray  of  human  sympathy  to  relieve  the  por- 
teutous  black ne*»  of  bis  guilt.  Dion,  indeed,  re- 
presents him  as  naturally  of  a  weak  and  extremely 
simple  temper  ;  as  one  who  easily  received  impres- 
sions, and  whose  crimes  were  to  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  artful  advice  of  evil  counsellors  acting 
upon  a  timid  and  yielding  disposition,  than  to  any 
inherent  depravity  ;  and  imagines  that  he  erred  at 
first  from  ignorance  of  what  was  right,  and  gliding 
by  degrees  into  a  habit  of  doing  evil,  became, 
gradually  familiar  with  deeds  of  shame  and  wicked- 
ness. Hut  had  this  been  the  case,  the  lessons  so 
carefully  inculcated  in  early  life  would  never  havo 
lieen  so  rapidly  and  for  ever  obliterated.  We  feel 
more  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the  assertion  of 
lampridius,  who  declares  that  from  his  earliest 
boyhood  he  displayed  evident  proofs  of  dark  pas- 
sions and  a  corrupt  heart,  a  propensity  to  indulge 
freely  in  every  low  and  dissolute  pleasure,  and 
utter  indifference  to  human  suffering  and  life. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  Commodus 
paid  no  attention  to  foreign  policy  nor  to  the  go- 
vernment and  regulation  of  the  provinces,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  might  tw  made  to  minister  to  his 
profusion  and  profligacy.  The  integrity  of  the 
empire  was  however  maintained,  and  the  barbarian* 
repulsed  from  the  Dacian  frontier  by  the  skill  and 
valour  of  Clodius  Albinus  and  Pescenuius  Nignr, 
the  same  who  after  the  death  of  Pertinax  contested 
the  throne  with  Septimius  Severus.  A  still  more 
serious  disturbance  arose  in  Britain  ;  for  the  north- 
ern tribes  having  forced  a  passage  across  the  wall 
of  Antonine,  defeated  the  Human  troops  who  op- 
(>oscd  their  progress,  slew  their  leader,  and  laid 
waste  the  more  peaceful  districts  far  and  wide. 
But  Ulpius  Marcel  I  us  having  assumed  the  chief 
command,  the  Caledonians  were  speedily  driven 
back,  the  war  was  successfully  terminated  about 
a.  D.  IH4,  Commodus  was  saluted  Imperator  for 
the  seventh  time,  and  added  Brittmnicm  to  hie 
other  titles. 
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(Dion  Cass,  lib.  Ixxit.  and  Exoerptn  Vaticana,  p. 
121,  t-d.  Stuns ;  llerodian.  i.  10 — 55;  Capitolin. 
Af.  Aurel.  ;  Lani|iri<l.  Com  mod.  ;  and  the  minor 
Roman  historians,)  [W.  R.J 

COMNK'NA.    [Anna  Comnkna.] 

COMNE'NUS,  the  name  of  nn  illustrious  By- 
■antine  family,  which  in  all  probability  was  of 
Italian  origin,  and  migrated  to  the  East  in  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great  or  hi*  immediate 
RiccesHora.  Several  of  the  other  great  Byzantine 
families  were  likewise  of  Italian  origin,  as  for  in- 
stance the  Ducae.  That  the  name  Comnenus  was 
not  unknown  in  Italy  in  early  times,  is  proved  by 
an  inscription  on  a  marble  discovered  in  the  walls 
of  the  church  of  St.  Secundus,  at  Ameria  in  Italy, 
ind  which  stands  thus: — 

L.  COMNENO.  0.  L.  FELICI. 
COMNENAE.  o.  L.  NYMPI1E. 
ET.  COMNENO.  r>.  L.  FELIONI. 
C.  SERVILIO.  ALBANO. 

Six  emperors  of  the  Ea*t,—  Isaac  I.,  Alexis  I., 
Calo-Joanues  (John  II.),  Manuel  I.,  Alexis  II., 
and  Andronicus  I., — all  the  emperors  of  Trebixond, 
and  a  vast  number  of  generals,  statesmen,  and 
authors,  were  descended  from  the  family  of  the 
Comncni ;  but  while  almost  all  of  them  were  dis- 


tinguished by  the 

Manuel, 

Praefectus  totius  Oricntis  in  a.  n. 
976,  under  the  emperor  Basil  II.; 
died  before  1025. 

L 


natural  gifts  both  of  !  with  a 


COMNENUS. 

mfnd  and  of  body,  many  of  them  were  notorion*. 
for  a  laxity  of  morals,  in  which  they  were  excelled 
by  none  of  their  frivolous  couutrymen.  Imperial 
families,  such  as  the  Ducae,  the  Angeli,  the  Pa- 
laeologi,  several  royal  bouses  in  Europe,  and  even 
the  reigning  dynasty  of  the  sultans  in  Turkey, 
boasted,  and  still  boast,  of  being  descended  from 
the  Comneni ;  and  down  to  this  very  day  the  pre- 
tensions of  a  noble  family  in  France  to  be  entitled 
by  descent  to  the  name  of  Princes  de  Comnena  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  historians  of  repate.  A 
history  of  that  family  would  be  a  most  valuable 
contributiou  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  during 
the  middle  ages.  When  the  Comneni  first  became 
known  in  history,  in  the  tenth  century,  they  be- 
longed to  the  Greek  nobility  in  Asia,  and  their 
family  seat  was  at  Castamone,  a  town  in  Pupliia- 
gonia,  near  the  Black  Sea,  where  Alexis  Coraneitus 
afterwards  emperor,  visited  the  palace  of  his  ances- 
tors during  the  reign  of  Michael  VII.  Ducaa  Pani- 
pinaces.  Towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century 
two  Comneni,  Manuel  and  Nicephorus,  became 
conspicuous,  who  were  probably  brothers,  and  who 
are  generally  called  the  ancestors  of  the  Comnenian 
family.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  genealogy 
of  this  family,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  together 


of  each  individual  of  it. 
Nicephorus 


Protospatharius;  praefect  of  Aspracania  (Media  Superior) 
in  1016 ;  blinded  in  1026  by  order  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine  IX. ;  time  of  death  uncertain ;  no 


]  s  Ki'ipcror  [IhaacusI.]  ;  died  probably 
in  1061  ;  married  Aicatherina,  or  Catherina, 
daughter  of  either  Samuel  or  John  Wladislaua, 
kings  of  Bulgaria. 

I.  .  .  '  ~~~ ~1 


1.  Manuel,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known ; 
Hied  young,  before 
1059. 


2.  Maria,  retired  with 
her  mother  into  the 
of  Myri- 
1059. 


I 

2.  Joannes  Curopalata, 
Magnus  Doraesticus, 
died  shortly  after 
1067;  married  Anna 
Dalassena,  daughter 
of  Alexis  Charon, 
praefect  of  the  By- 
xantine  part  of  Italy. 


I 

,  A  daughter, 
married  one 


probably 
Michael  Do- 
ceanua,  Pro- 


I 

1 .  Manuel,  born 
before  1048  ; 
Protoprnedrus, 
Protostmtor, 
Curopalata,  a 
great  general; 
taken  prisoner 
by  the  Turks 
in  1069  ;  soon 
restored  to 
liberty;  died 
shortly  after 
1069,  in 
Bithvnia. 


I  I 
2.  Isaac, 

Scbaato- 

crator. 

8m  bf 

fofC,  I. 

8.  Alexis, 
Emperor. 
See  be- 
low, II. 


I  J 
Adrian,  Pro-  5.  Niccphor- 


tosebastua, 
Magnus  Do- 
mesticus  Occi- 
dents ;  roarr. 
Zoe,  youngest 
daugh.  of  the 
Emperor  Con- 
stantino XI. 
Ducas,  and 
Eudoxia  Da- 
laasena ;  left 
issue,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known. 


usSebastus, 
Magnus 
Dningarius; 
killed  in  a 
battle  with 
the  Scy- 
thians, in 
1089. 


Daughter,  married  a  descendant 
of  the  emperor  Nicephorus 


6.  Maria, 
married 
Michael 
Taronita, 
Protosebas- 
tus,  Proto- 
vestiarius, 
Panhyper- 
sebastus,  a 
Syrian 
noble. 


7.  Eudoxia, 
married  Ni- 


Meiissenus ; 
their  descen- 
dant* receiv- 
ed among  the 
Spanish  no- 
bility to- 
wards the 
end  of  the 
sixteenth 


8.  Theodora, 
married  either 
Diogenes,  or 
more  probably 
Leo,  both  eons 
of  the  emperor 
Romanus  Dio- 
genes. Leo  was 
killed  in  1090, 
and  Theodora 
retired  to  the 
convent  of 


Daughter,  married  Gregorius  Pacurianus, 
Sebastus,  son  of  Pacurianus,  Magnua 
Domesticus  Occidents. 


From  abort.    I.  Isaac, 

the  excellent  elder  brother  of  Alexis  I.,  died  before  1 1 1 8,  in  a  convent  to  which  he  retired  when  old ; 
married  Irene,  daughter  of  a  prince  of  the  Alani,  and  a  relative  of  Maria,  wife  of  the  eropnror 
Michael  VII.  Ducas  Parapinacea,  and,  after  his  death,  of  the 
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I 


I 


1.  Joannes, 
Duke  of 
Dyrra- 
chiura 
before 
1106: 


I 


2.  Alexia 
Duke  of 
Dyrra- 
chiura 
after 
1106. 


3.  Constantine, 
Sebastus,  Duke 
of  Berrhooa, 
Magnus  Dnin- 
garius(?);  alive 
in  1144  (?>. 


I 


5.  Daughter, 
destined  to 
marry  Gro- 
ius  Gabra, 
jofTre- 


gorius 
Duke. 


6.  Other  children,  vit. 
Nkephorus,  Manuci, 
Stephunus,  Joannes, 
1  Kiac,  and  Paul, 
whose  parentage  m 
not  well  estab 


4.  Adrian, 
Sebastus, 
took  orders ; 
died  as  arch- 
bishop of 
Bulgaria. 

treacherously 

seised  Hugo,  Count  of  Vermandois,  third  son  of  king  Henry  T.  of  France,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
first  crusade ;  Pracfertus  Sacri  Cubiculi  under  the  emperor  Calo- Joannes ;  was  destined  to  marry  a 
relative  of  Henry  111.,  emperor  of  Germany;  death  unknown. 

From  above.    II.  Albxis  L,  Emperor  [Alexis  I.], 
born  probably  in  1048  ;  began  to  reign  in  1081 ;  died  in  1118;  married  1.  a  daughter  of  Argyru*,  of  th« 
ftoble  family  of  the  Argyri;  2.  Irene,  daughter  of  Andronicus  Ducas,  the  brother  of  Constantino  X.  Ducas. 


1.  Calo- Joannes  (Jo-  2.  Andro-  3.  Isaac  Se- 

annes  II.),  Emperor  nicus  ba&tocrator, 

[Calo-Joannks]  ;  Scbasto-  father  of  Au- 

born  in  1088;  ob-  crator;  droukrus  I., 

tained  the  throne  in  was  founder  of  the 

1118;  died  in  1 143;  married;  branchoftbe 

married  Irene,  dam  issue  un-  Comncni  of 

of  Wladislaus  ll„  known.  Trebizond. 

the  Saint,  king  of  See  below,  V. 
Hungary. 


T 

4.  Anna 
[Anna 

CoMNE- 

na],  born 
in  1083  ; 
died  after 
1137; 
rnarr.  Ni- 


I 


5.  Maria,  born  6.  Eudoxia, 

in  1085;  mar-  married 

ricd  Gregorius  Constan- 

Gabra,  duke  of  tine  Ja- 

Trcbizond,  sita  ;  ill- 
whose  descend-    treated  ; 

ants  fled  to  retired  to 

France  after  a  con  rent, 
the  capture  of 

Constantinople  in  1453. 


7.  Theodo- 
ra, man*. 
Constat!- 
tine  An- 
gelus,  th« 
founder  of 
the  family 
of  the 
Angcli. 


].  Alexis,  titular  Emperor,  born  in  1106,  in  Mace- 
donia; died  before  his  father,  probably  in  1142, 
at  Attalia,  the  capital  of  1'amphylia;  his  wife, 
whose  name  is  unknown,  survived  him. 

A  daughter,  married  Alexis  Protostrntus,  son  of 
Joannes  Axuch,  or  Axuch  us,  the  excellent  Turkish 
mtni«t^r  of  the  emperors  Calo-Joannes  and  ManucL 


— n  

Andronicus,  Seltnstocrator  ; 
died  shortly  after  his  bro- 
ther Alexis,  and  likewise 
before  his  father ;  his  wife 
was  Irene,  at  whose  per- 
suasion Constantino  Ma- 
nnsscs  wrote  his  poetical 
Annals. 


I 

Further 
bekZllL 


I  

1.  Joannes,  Protoves- 


under  tho  emperor 
Manuel;  killed  about 
1)74,  in  a  battle 
against  the  Turks  ; 
well  known  to  the 
Latins  in  Syria  and 
Palestine ;  wife  un- 
known. 


.Alexis. 


2.  Alexis,  Protostrator, 
Protove-tiarius,  Proto- 
scbastus  ;  governed  the 
empire  for  the  minor, 
Alexis  1 1. ;  his  arrogance 
insupportable  to  many 
of  the  Greek  nobles, 
who  declared  for  Andro- 
nicus Comnenus ;  blind- 
ed and  castrated  by  An- 
dronicus ;  died  in  prison 
in  1183. 

I  


3.  Maria, 
married 

1 .  Theodore 
Dakota  ; 

2.  Joannes 
Cant 
nus. 


I 

4.  Theodora 
(Calusina), 
the  haughty 
concubine  of 
the  emperor 
Manuel,  by 
whom  she  had 


1 


5.  Eudoxia;  first 


known ;  after  his 
death  concubino 
of  Andronicus 
Comuenus,  after- 
wards emperor  ; 
2.  Mich.  Gabra, 
about  1173. 


2.  Maria,     3.  Some  daughters, 
married  in 

J  164,  but  not  in  1 167  as  Dncangc  says,  Amaury  or  Amalric  I., 
about  1176,  2.  Baliano  de  Ibelino,  an  Italian  noble. 


Stephanus,  Magnus  Drungartus. 
king  of  Jerusalem,  and,  after  his  death. 


From  above.    III.   Further  Issue  of  the  Emperor  Calo-Joannks. 


3.  Isaac  Sebastocrator, 
deprived  of  the  suc- 
cession by  his  father ; 
on  good  terms  with  bis 
younger  brother,  the 
emperor  Manuel ;  wife 
unknown. 

I 


I 

4.  Manuel, 
Emperor. 
See  Mow, 
IV. 


I 

5.  Maria, 
twin  sister 
of  Alexis ; 
married  lin- 
ger, Prince 
of  Capua, 
Ci 


6.  A  daughter, 
married  Stepha- 
nus Contostepha- 
mi«,  who  was 
kill'  d  in  the  siege 
of  Corrvra,  about 
I  Iff*,  * 


7.  A  daugh- 


Thcodore 
Vatatzes, 
Ihix. 
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I.  Theodora,  married 
Rildwin  III.,  king 
of  Jerusalem ;  after  his 
death  concubine  of  An- 
dr  nicus  Comnenus,  af- 
terwards 


2.  Maria, 

married 
Stephen, 
prince  of 


3.  A  daugh- 


Constan- 
tine  .Ma- 


4.  A  daughter,  married 
probably  a  Ducas,  whose 
ron  Isaac  became  inde- 
]*endeut  master  of  Cy- 
prus, and  styled  himself 


a  French 
noble- 


IV.  Further  Issue  of  the  Emperor  Calo-Joannea.    Manuel,  Emperor  [Manuel]  , 
born  about  1 120,  began  to  reign  1 143,  died  1 180  ;  married 
1.  Bertha  (in  1143),  afterwards  called  Irene,  daughter  of  Berengar,  Count  of  Sulzbach,  and  nieve  of 
Konrad  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  died  about  1158;    2.  Maria,  afterwards  called  Xene, 
daughter  of  Raymond,  prince  of  Antioch;  pat  to  death  by  Andronicus  I.  in  1183  ;  3.  Concubine, 
Theodora  Comnena  (Calusina).  ^ 


1.  Maria,  betrothed  to 
Bela,  prince  of  Hungary  ; 
married,  in  1180,  Ray- 
ner,  2nd  son  of  William, 
marquis  of  Monteferrato, 
called  Alexis  afterwards 
Caesar ;  both  put  to  death 
by  Andronicus  L 


2.  A 
daugh- 
ter ; 
died 


T 


3.  Alexis  II.,  Emperor 
[  Alrxis  II.]  ;  born 
1167;  began  to  reign 
11 80;  married,  in  11 79, 
Anna,  or  Agnes,  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  VII.,  king 
of  France;  put  to  death 
br  Andronicus  I.  in 
1183. 

(See  Da  Cange,  FamUiae 


..I 

4.  Alexis,  illegitimate,  Sebastocrator ; 
married  Irene,  natural  daughter  of  An- 
dronicus I.  Comnenns  and  Theodora 
Comnena;  destined  to  succeed  Andnv 
nkros  I.,  by  whom  he  was  afterward* 
blinded  for  conspiracy  ;  though  blind, 
created  Caesar  by  Isaac  1 1. ;  for  some 
time  a  monk  ;  a  learned  tJid  highly  \ 
man,  of  whom  no  issue  is  known. 
pp.169— 189.) 


from  ahove.    V.  Issue  of  Isaac  Srbartocrator,  founder  of  the  Imperial  branch  of  the  Comnkni  or 


The  history  of  the  Emperors  of  Trebizond  was  almost  entirely  unknown  till  the  publication  of  Pro- 
fessor Fallmcrayer's  (leachiehte  det  Kawrthunu  von  TraprxuHt,  one  of  the  most  important  historical 
productions  of  our  days.  The  accounts  which  Du  Cange  and  Gibbon  give  of  these  emperors  is  in  many 
respects  quite  erroneous ;  but  these  writers  are  to  be  excused,  since  they  could  not  avail  themselves  of 
several  Oriental  works  perused  by  Fallmerayer,  and  especially  of  two  Greek  MSS.  which  the  German 
professor  discovered  at  Venice,  viz.,  A  Chronicle  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Trebizond,  by  Panaretus,  and 
a  work  on  Trebizond  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Bessarion.  It  would  not  be  compatible  with  the  plan 
of  the  present  work  to  give  the  lives  of  the  Emperors  of  Trebizond,  but  it  has  been  thought  advisable 
to  give  at  least  their  genealogy,  and  thus  to  assist  those  who  should  wish  to  investigate  the  history  and 
tragical  fall  (in  1  462)  of  the  last  independent  remnant  of  Greek  and  Roman  power.  As  there  are  no 
genealogical  tables  in  Fallmcrayer's  work,  the  writer  has  brought  together  all  his  separate  statement* 
respecting  the  genealogy  of  the  fiimily,  and  the  following  genealogical  bible  of  the  Comneni  of  Trebixond 
is  thus  the  first  that  has  yet  been  printed. 

V.  Isaac  Sebastocrator,  Caesar, 
third  son  of  Alexis  L,  and  third  brother  and  favourite  of  the  Emperor  Calo- Joannes. 
In  consequence  of  some  slanders  against  his  character,  he  fled  to  the  Sultan  of  Iconium,  with  his  son 
Joannes,  returned,  enjoyed  again  the  confidence  of  Calo-Joannes,  lost  it  once  more,  was  imprisoned, 
but  released  by  the  emperor  Manuel,  and  died  in  possession  of  the  highest  civil  and  military  honours, 
leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  having  been  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  able  men  of  his 

Died  after  1143.   | 

I  — — 
].  Joannes; 


T 


returned  from  Iconium,  whither  he  had  fled  with  his  father; 
but,  for  some  insult  shewn  to  him,  abandoned  the  Greeks 
forever,  adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion,  settled  at  Ico- 
nium, and  married  Camero  (?),  daughter  of  Sultan  Mazuthi 
(Mesud  I);  called  by  the  Turks-Seljnks  Zelebis(Chelebi), 
that  is,  **  the  Nobleman.*'  This  Joannes,  as  was  said  by 
Mohammed  1 1.,  sultan  of  theTurks-Osmanlis,  the  conqueror 
of  Constantinople,  and  repeated  by  most  of  the  Turkish 
historians,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  sultans  of  Turkey, 
leaving  issue,  vis.       Soliman  Shah. 

Ert/^hrul. 

Osman, 

the  well  known  founder  of  the  present  reigning  dynasty 
in  Turkey.  These  three  p.T*ons  are  all  historical,  hit  their 
descent  from  John  Comnenus  i*  more  thai.  doubtluL 


2.  Andronicus,  Emperor 
[Andronki;s  I.];  born 
about  1112;  began  to 
reign  1182—3;  put  to 
death  1 1 85  ;  married 
1.  name  unknown  ;  2. 
Theodora  Comnena,  con- 
cubine ;  3.  Philippa, 
daughter  of  Raymond, 
prince  of  Antioch,  and 
widow  of  Baldwin  III., 
king  of  Jerusalem,  con- 
cubine (wife  ?)  ;  4.  An- 
na or  Agnes,  daughter 
of  Louis  VII.,  king  of 
France,  and  widow  «f 
the  emperor  Alexis  II. 
I 


3.  A 
I 


I 


Isaac; 
put  to  death 
by  Isaac  U. 
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i.  Manuel  Sebaatocrator ; 
opposed  the  cruel  policy  of 
bis  father;  put  to  death 
by  Isaac  II.  Angelus  ; 
married  Irene. 

I 


I 

2.  Joannes ;  bom  in  prison, 
about  1166;  destined  to 
succeed  his  hither ;  put  to 
death  by  Isaac  II.  An- 
gelas, in  1 186. 


~tt  : — i 

3.  Maria.      5.  Alexis,  and  6.  Irene, 

4.  Thamar.       both  illegitimate.  Irene 

married  Alexis,  the  ille- 
gitimate son  of  the  em- 
peror ManueL 


I 

1.  Alexis  I.,  first  Emperor  op  Trrbjzond  ;  born  1182;  car- 
ried with  his  younger  brother,  by  their  aunt  Tluunar,  to  Trebi- 
sond,  thence  to  the  Caucasus ;  conquered  Trebixond  and  a  great 
part  of  Asia  Minor  in  1204  ;  emperor  in  the  same  year;  died 
in  1222 ;  married  Theodora. 

 I  


2.  David,  a  great  general  * 
his   brother's  chief 
port  ;  died  without 
probably  in  1215. 


1.  A  daughter;  married 
Andronicus  I.  GidonCom- 
nenus(II.),*  Emperor, of 
unknown  parentage,  who 
succeeded  Alexis  I,,  and 
reigned  13  years;  died 
probably  in  1235. 


2.  (III.)  Joannes  I.  Axnchus,  Em- 
peror ;  succeeded  Andronicus  I. 
probably  in  1  "235  ;  reigned  3  years; 
died  prolably  in  1238. 

I 

(IV.)  Joannicus;  Emp.  succ  his  father 
probably  in  1238;  confined  in  a 
convent  shortly  afterwards  by  his 
uncle  ManueL 


i  

I. (VI.)  Andronicus  1 1. 
Emperor,  succeeded 
his  father  Manuel  in 
1263;  reigned  three 
year* ;  died  probably 
la  1266. 


3.  (V.)  Manuel  I.,  Emperor , 
succ  his  nephew  Jonnnicua, 
probably  in  1238  ;  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Mongols; 
reigned  25  years ;  died 
March,  1263;  marr.  1.  Anna 
Xylaloe;  2.  Irene;  3.  Pria- 
of  Iberia. 

I 
I 


2.  (VII.)  George,  Em- 
peror, succeeded  his 
brother  Andronicus 
II.  probably  in  1266; 
reigned  14  years ;  died 
probably  in  1280. 


1.  (IX.)  Alexis  II.,  Emp.;  born  in  1283  ;  succ.  his  father  Joannes 
IL.  in  1297  or  1298  ;  died  in  1330  ;  married  a  princess  of  Iberia 


1.  (X.)  Andronicus 
I II.,  Emp.;  succ. 
his  father  Alexis 
II.  in  1330;  reign- 
ed 20 


(XI.)  Manuel  IL, 
Etnp.  eight  years 
old;  succ.  his  father 
Andronicus  III.  ; 
deposed  in  1333 
by  his  uncle  Ba- 


1.  (XVII.)  Alexis  III.  Joannes,  Emp.; 
born  1338  ;  succeeded  Michael  in  1349 ; 
died  1390(?);  married  Theodora  Canta- 
i ;  humbled  by  the  Genoese ;  under 
mentioned  above. 

I 

a 


2.  (XII.)  Basil  I.  Emp.;  3.  (XIV.)  Anna ; 
sent  to  Constantinople  ;  first  a  nun,  then 
relumed  ;  deposed  his 
nephew  Manuel  II.  in 
1333  ;  died  in  1340  ; 
married,  1 ,  Irene(  XIII.) 
natural  daughter  of  An- 
dronicus II.,  emperor  of 
Constantinople ;  repudi- 
ated soon  afterwards  ;  seized  the  crown  in 
1340  ;  reigned  15  months ;  deposed  and  sent 
to  Constantinople  by  Anna(XIV.);  2.  Irene, 
a  lady  of  Trebixond,  by  whom  he  bad  issue 


,      I  I 
3.  (VIII.)  Joannes  IL,  Emperor,     4.  Theo- 
succeeded  his  brother  George,  pro-  dura, 
bably  in  1280;  reigned  18  years; 
died  in  1297  or  1298;  married,  in 
1282,  Eudoxia,  daughter  of  Michael 
Palaeologus,  emperor  of  Constantinople. 

2.  (XVI.)  Michael,  3.  Gcirge. 
Emp.;  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  fruitless  attempt  to 
seise  the  crown  ;  imprisoned  ; 
succeeded  his  son  Joannes  III. 
in  March,  1334  ;  deposed  and 
confined  in  a  convent,  in  De- 
cember, 1349. 


queen  of  I  me  re- 
tina ;  wrested 
the  crown  from 
Irene  in  1341  ; 
strangled  bv  Jo- 
III.(XV) 


(XV.)  Joannes  III.,  Emp  ;  born 
about  1 322  ;  wrested  the  crown 
from  the  empress  A  nun  in  Sep- 
tember, 1 342  ;  confined  in  a 
convent  in  March  1344  by  the 
nobles  who  put  his  father  Mi- 
chael on  the  throne. 


2.  Calo- 


T 


3.  Maria,  married  in 
1351  Kutlu  Hey, 
chief  of  the  White 
Horde. 


4.  Theodora, 
ricd  in  1 357  Haj- 
Emir,  chief  of 
Chalvbia. 


•  The 
Crown. 


indicate  the  order  in  which  the 


of  the  family  succeeded  to  the 
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i 


i. 


2.  Eudoxio,  married  Ja- 
tines  or  Ze  tines,  a  Turkish 
emir,  and  after  his  death 
John  V.  Palaeologus, 
Emperor  of  f 
nople. 


I 


3.  Anna, 
married 
RagratVL, 
king  of 
Georgia* 


dan 


4.  A  daughter, 
marr  ed  Tali«r- 
tan  or  Zahra- 
tan.  emir  of 


I.  (XVII I.)  Manuel,  Emperor, 
bom  1364,  Caesar  1376  ;  suc- 
ceeded hit  father  1390  (?) ; 
submitted  to  Timor  ;  died 
1 4 1  2 ;  married  Eudoxia,  daugh- 
ter of  David,  king  of  Georgia. 

I 

(XIX.)  Alexis  IV.,  Emperor;  succeeded  hi*  father  in  1412;  murdered  between  1445  and  1449  i 
married  a  Cantacuzenian  princess. 

I    


I  

J XX.)  1.  Joannes 

I  V.(Calo-  Joannes), 

Emp.;  deposed  and 

killed    his  father 

between  1445  and 

1449;  paid  tribute 

to  the  Turks;  died 

1458  ;  married  a 

daughter  of  Alex- 

"  r,  king  of  Ibe- 


2.  Alexander, 
married  ft 
daughter  of 
GatteluxzL, 
prince  of 
Lesbos. 

A  Son,  whose 
life  was  spared 
bv  Mohammed 
II. 


! 


I  I 


5.  A  daughter 
married  a  Tur- 
koman emir  ia 

r 


ersia. 


3.  (XX II.l  David,  the  last     4.  Maria, 
Emperor  of  Trebizond;  seized  married 
the  crown  from  his  nephew     John VII. 
Alexis  V.  in  1458  ;  mamed  Palaeolo- 

1.  Maria  Theodora,  of  the  gus,  em- 
house  of  the  Theodori,  princes  peror  of 
of  Gothia  in  the  Crimea  ;  Constan- 

2.  Helena  (Irene),  daughter  tinople. 
of  Matthaeus,  and  grand- 
daughter of  John  VI.  Cantacnzenus,  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple; deposed  by  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  in  1462;  exiled  with 
his  family  to  Scrrcs,  near  Adrianoule ;  pnt  to  death  with  nearly 
all  his  children  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  probably  in  14G6. 


6.  A  daughter; 
married  (Jeorge 
Brancowicz.kral 

(ki„g) 


,4. 


(XXI.)  1.  Alexis  V.,  born  1454; 
his  father  1458  ;  deposed  in  the  same  year 
by  his  uncle  David  ;  put  to  death  by 
Sultan  Mohammed  II.  after  1462. 


2.  A  daughter, 
married  Nicolo 
Crespo,  duke  of 
the  Archipelago. 


3.  Catharina,  married 
Usun  Hasan,  Emir  of 
Diyarhekr,  Sultan  of 


9.  Anna,  her  life 
spared  ;  she  mi 
Turkibh  chief. 


arried  a 


1  — 7.  Seven  sons,  put  to  8.  George,  the  youngest ;  said  to  have  adopted 
death  with  their  father  the  Mohammedan  religion ;  his  life  was 
at  Adrianople.  spired,  but  his  fate  is  doubtful 

A  branch  of  the  Comnenian  family  became  ex-  1  CONCOLITAT1*  US  (KoyKoktrarosy,  a  king  of 
tinct  at  Rome  in  1551  ;  another  branch  flourished  j  the  Gallic  people  called  Gaesati,  and  colleague  of 
in  Savoy,  and  became  extinct  in  1 784.  Demetrius  |  Aneroestua,  together  with  whom  he  made  war 


Demetrius 

Comnenus,  a  captain  in  the  French  army,  whose 
descendants  are  still  alive,  pretended  to  be  de- 
scended from  Nicephorus,  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
last  emperor  of  Trebizond,  David,  whose  life,  ac- 
cording to  him  was  spared  by  Mohammed,  and 
his  parentage  and  name  were  recognized  by  letters- 
patent  of  Louis  XVI.,  king  of  Franco.  But  his 
claims  will  hardly  stand  a  critical  examination, 
notwithstanding  many  so-called  authentic  docu- 
ments which  he  published  in  a  rather  curious 
work,  M  Precis  historique  de  la  Maison  Imptriale 
des  Comnenes,  avec  Filiation  directe  et  reconuue 
par  Let  tre*- Paten  tesdu  Roi  du  moisd'Avril,  1782, 
depuis  David,  dernier  cmpereur  de  Trtbizonde, 
jusqu'  a  Demetrius  Comnene,"  Amsterdam,  1 784, 
8v  o.  (Fallmerayer,  Genchkhte  de*  Kamrtkmnu  von 
TnpwmL)  [W.  P.] 

COMUS  (Kapot),  occurs  in  the  later  times  of 
antiquity  as  the  god  of  festive  mirth  and  joy.  He 
was  represented  as  a  winged  youth,  and  Philo- 
stratus  {Icon.  i.  2)  describes  him  a*  he  appeared  in 
a  painting,  drunk  and  languid  after  a  repast,  his 
head  sunk  on  his  breast;  he  was  slumbering  in 
a  standing  attitude,  and  his  legs  were  crossed. 
(Hirt,  Mtfhol.  Iiildtrb.  ii.  p.  224.)         [L.  S.] 

CONCCLERUS  ( Koyn6k*pot \  the  Greek 
name  of  Sardanapalus.  (Polyb.  Frwjm.  ix.)  Other 
forms  of  the  name  are  Kovo<rKoyK6\opos  (see  Suid. 
►.  v.)  and  euvwrKoyriKtfiot.  [E.  E.] 


he  made 

against  the  Romans,  b.  c.  225.  [  A.vkkokstus.] 
In  the  battle  in  which  they  were  defeated,  Coneo- 
litanus  was  taken  prisoner.  (Polyb.  ii.  31.)  [E.E.] 
CONCO'RDIA,  a  Roman  divinity,  the  personi* 
fi cation  of  concord.  She  had  several  temples  at 
Rome,  and  one  was  built  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Furius  Camillus,  who  vowed  and  built  it  in  com- 
memoration of  the  reconciliation  between  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeians.  (Plut.  Cum.  42  ;  Ov.  Ast  L 
639.)  This  temple,  in  which  frequent  meetings  of 
the  senate  were  held,  but  which  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  decay,  was  restored  by  Livia,  the  wife 
of  Augustus,  and  was  consecrated  by  her  son. 
Tiberius  a.  d.  9,  after  his  victory  over  the  Panno- 
nians.  (Suet  Tib.  20;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  17.)  In  the 
reign  of  Constantine  and  Maxentius,  the  temple 
was  burnt  down,  but  was  again  restored.  A  second 
temple  of  Concordia  was  built  by  Cn.  Flavius  on 
the  area  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan  (Lir.  ix.  46,  xl. 
19 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  6),  and  a  third  was  vowed 
by  L.  Manlius  during  a  seditious  commotion  among 
his  troops  in  Gaul,  and  was  afterwards  erected  on 
the  Capitoline  hill.  (Li v.  xxii.  33.)  Concordia  is 
represented  on  several  coins  as  a  matron,  sometimes 
standing  and  sometimes  sitting,  and  holding  in  her 
left  hand  a  cornucopia,  and  in  her  right  either  an 
olive  branch  or  a  patera.  (Comp.  Or.  Fust.  vi.  91; 
Varr.  L.  L.  v.  73,  ed.  MiiUer ;  Cic.  de  XaL  Deur. 
ii.  23 ;  Hirt,  MgUtet.  BilderO.  ii.  p.  108.)     [L.  S.] 
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r.lNTil VNUS.  SFX.  QTTINTI'LITTS,  and 
RPX.  QITINTIT.IHS  MA'XIMUS,  two  bro- 
thers remarkable  for  their  mutual  affection,  high 
character,  learning,  military  skill,  and  wealth,  who 
flourished  under  the  Antonines.  Thev  were  con- 
suls together  in  a.  n.  151  ;  were  subsequently 
;oint  governors,  first  of  Achaia.  and  afterward*  of 
Pannonia;  they  addressed  a  joint  epistle  to  M. 
Anrelins,  to  which  lie  gave  a  rescript  (Dig.  38. 
tit.  2.  s.  16.  §  i) ;  they  wrote  jointly  a  work  upon 
agrirultnm  frequently  quoted  in  the  Oeoponicn; 
ami.  baring  been  inseparable  in  life,  were  not 
divided  in  death,  for  they  both  fell  victims  at  the 
same  time  to  the  cruelty  of  Commodns,  guiltless  of 
any  crime,  but  open  to  the  suspicion  that,  from 
their  high  fame  and  probity,  they  must  have  felt 
disgusted  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs  and 
eager  for  a  change. 

Srx.  Condum's.  son  of  Maximns,  is  said 
to  have  been  in  Syria  at  the  period  of  his  father's 
death,  and,  in  anticipation  of  his  own  speedy  de- 
struction, to  have  devised  an  ingenious  trick  for 
escape.  The  story,  as  told  by  Dion  Cassius,  is 
amusing  and  romantic,  but  bears  the  aspect  of  a 
fable.  (Tjimprid.  Commod.  4,  and  Casanbon's 
note  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxii.  5,  and  Reimarus's  note  ; 
Philostrat.  Vit.  Sophist.  \\.  ].§!!;  Needhnm.  fro- 
lr*ft>m.  rnf  dmjimiictu  Cantab.  1704.)     [\V.  R.] 

CONISALCS  (KorfcroAot).  a  daemon,  who  to- 
gether with  Orthanes  and  Tychon  appeared  in  the 
train  of  Prinpus.  (Aristoph.  /.vs.  983  ;  A  then.  x. 
p.  441  ;  StTab.  xiii  p.  5RH ;  Ilesvch.  s.r.)  ri..S.l 

CO'NIUS  (KflV«o»),  the  god  rho  excites  or 
makes  dust,  a  surname  of  Zens,  who  had  nn  un- 
covered temple  under  this  name  in  the  arx  of 
Megam.    (Pnns.  i.  40.  %  5.)  fL.  S.] 

CONN  US  (KoVrof),  the  son  of  Met  robins,  n 
player  on  the  cithara,  who  taught  Socrates  music. 
(Plat  Enlkyd.  pp.  272,  c,  295,  d.,  Afene,.  p.  235. 
e. ;  Cic  nd  Fain.  ix.  22.)  This  Conuus  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  flute-player  Connas,  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  (Rquit.  532),  who  was,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Scholiast,  very  poor,  nlthongh  he  had 
gained  several  victories"  in  the  Olympic  games. 
Whether  the  proverb  mentioned  by  Suidaa,  KSrvov 
«H<fx>»',  44  good  for  nothing,"  refers  to  the  same 
person,  is  doubtful. 

CONON  (KoVwr).  1.  A  distinguished  Athe- 
nian general,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  R.  r. 
In  413,  he  was  stationed  in  command  of  a  fleet  off 
Naupactus,  to  prevent  the  Corinthians  from  send- 
ing succours  to  the  Syracusans.  In  an  engagement 
which  ensued  neither  side  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory. (Thuc  vii.  31.)  In  410,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus  (xiii.  48),  he  was  strntegus,  and  was  sent  to 
Corey ra  to  protect  the  Athenian  interests  in  that 
quarter,  when  Corcyra  became  the  scene  of  another 
massacre.  In  409,  he  was  elected  strategus  with 
Alcibiades  and  Thrasybulus  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  4.  §  10), 
and  again  in  406  was  made  the  first  of  the  ten 
generals  chosen  to  supersede  Alcibiades.  (Xen. 
J  fell.  L  5.  §  16  ;  Diod.  xiii.  74.)  For  an  account 
of  the  operations  which  forced  him  to  take  refuge 
in  Mytilene,  of  his  blockade  by  Callicratidas,  and 
the  victory  of  the  Athenians  at  Arginusae  by  which 
he  was  delivered,  see  Xen.  Hell.  i.  6 ;  Diod.  xiii. 
77-79,  97,  Ac  When  all  his  colleagues  were 
deposed,  CoAon  retained  his  omniand.  (Xen* 
//ell.  ™.  I.) 

Wlieu  tie  Athenian  fleet  was  surprised  by  Ly- 
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snnderat  Aegos-Potami  (h.  c.  405),  Cwoti  alone 
of  the  generals  was  on  his  guard.     He  escaped 
with  eight  ships,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  Cyprus, 
which  was  governed  by  his  friend  Kvagoras.  (Xei> 
Hell.  ii.  1.  §  20,  Ac;  Diod.  xiii.  106 ;  Corn.  Ncs* 
(\m»n,  1 — 3.)    Here  he  remained  for  some  years, 
till  the  war  which  the  Spartans  commenced  against 
the  Persians  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  serving 
his  country.    There  is  some  difficulty  in  reconcil- 
ing the  accounts  which  we  have  left  of  his  pro- 
ceedings.   He  appears  to  have  connected  himself 
with  Phamabazus  (Corn.  Nep.  dm.  2),  and  it  was 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  latter,  according  to 
Diodorus  (xiv.  39)  and  Justin  (vi.  1),  that  he  was 
npnointed  by  the  Persian  king  to  the  command  of 
the  fleet  in  a  c  397.    From  Ctesins  (Pen.  63)  it 
would  appear,  that  Conon  opened  a  negotiation 
with  the  Persian  court  while  at  Salami*,  and 
Ctesias  was  sent  down  to  him  with  a  letter  em- 
powering him  to  raise  a  fleet  at  the  expense  of  the 
Persian  treasury,  and  to  act  as  admiral  tinder 
Pharnnbaxus.     He  was  first  attacked,  though 
without  success,  by  Phnrax,  the  Ijaccdaemonian 
admiral,  while  lying  at  ('annus,  and  soon  after 
succeeded  in  detaching  Rhodes  from  the  Spartan 
alliance.    (Diod.  xiv.  79.)    Though  he  received 
considerable  reinforcements,  the  want  of  supplies 
kept  him  inactive.    (Isocr.  Puneg.  c.  39.)  He 
therefore  made  a  journey  to  the  Persinn  court  in 
395.    The  king  granted  him  all  that  he  want- 
ed, and  at  his  request  appointed  Phamabazus 
as  his  colleague.    (Diod.  xiv.  81  ;  Isocr.  /'«*«/. 
c  39  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Con.  2—4  ;  Justin,  vi.  2.)  In 
H.  r.  394,  they  gained  a  decisive  victor}'  over  Pi- 
sander,  the  Spartan  admiral,  off  Cnidua.  (Xen. 
Hell.  iv.  3.  §  10,  Ac;  Diod.  xiv.  83;  Corn.  Nep. 
Con.  4.)     Pliarnabaxiis  and  Conon  now  cruised 
about  the  islands  and  roasts  of  the  Aegean,  ex- 
pelled the  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  from  the  mari- 
time towns,  and  won  over  the  inhabitants  by 
assurances  of  freedom  from  foreign  garrisons.  (Xen. 
Hell.  iv.  8  ;  Diod.  xiv.  84.)    In  the  course  of  the 
winter,  Conon  drew  contributions  from  the  cities  on 
the  Hellespont,  and  in  the  spring  of  393,  in  con- 
junction with  Phamabazus,  sailed  to  the  coast  of 
Laconia,  made  descents  on  various  points,  ravaged 
the  vale  of  the  Pamisus,  and  took  possession  of 
Cythera.     They  then   sailed   to  Corinth,  and 
Phamabazus  having  left  a  subsidy  for  the  states  in 
alliance  against  Sparta,  made  preparations  for  re- 
turning home.  Conon  with  his  sanction  proceeded 
to  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  long 
walls  and  the  fortifications  of  Pciraeeu*.    He  was 
received  with  the  grentest  enthusiasm,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  crews  great  progress  was  in  a  short 
time  made  towards  the  restoration  of  the  walls. 
(Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8.  §  7,  &c. ;  Diod.  xiv.  84,  85; 
Paus.  i.  2  ;  Com.  Nep.  Con.  4 ;   Dem.  in  l*}>t. 
p.  478;  Athen.  i.  5,  p.  3.)    When  the  Spartans 
opened  their  negotiations  with  Tirihazus,  Conon 
with  some  others  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
counteract  the  intrigues  of  Antalcidas,  but  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  Tiribazus,    (Xen.  Hell.  iv. 
8.  §  16  ;  Diod.  xiv.  85 ;  Corn.  Nep.  Con.  5.)  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  he  was  sent  into  the 
interior  of  Asia,  and  there  put  to  death.  (Isocr. 
Pamy.  c.  41  ;  Diod.  xv.  43  ;  Com.  Nep.  I.e.)  Rut 
according  to  the  most  proliablc  account,  he  escaped 
to  Cyprus.    He  had  property  in  this  Uland,  and 
on  his  death  left  behind  him  a  considerable  fortune, 
part  «»f  which  was  Ijequeathcd  to  dilicrcnt  relation* 
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tnd  temples,  find  the  remainder  to  his  son  Timo- 
theus.  (Lys.  de  Arid.  Bon.  p.  638,  ed.  Reiske ; 
Corn.  Nep*  /.  c)  His  tomb  and  that  of  his  son,  in 
the  Cerameicus,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  (L  29.  §  15.) 

2.  Son  of  Timotheus,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding. On  the  death  of  Timotheus  nine- tenths 
of  the  fines  which  had  been  imposed  on  him  were 
remitted,  and  Conon  was  allowed  to  discharge  the 
remainder  in  the  form  of  a  donation  for  the  repair 
of  the  long  walls.  (Corn.  Nep.  Tim.  A.)  He  was 
sent  by  the  Athenians,  together  with  Phocion  and 
Clearchus,  to  remonstrate  with  Nicanor  on  his 
seizure  of  Peiraeeas,  b.  c  318.  (Diod.  xviii. 
64.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

CONON,  literary.  1.  A  grammarian  of  the 
age  of  Augustus,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
Airryijcrm,  nddressed  to  Archelaus  Philopator,  king 
of  Cappadocia.  It  was  a  collection  of  fifty  narra- 
tives relating  to  the  mythical  and  heroic  period, 
and  especially  the  foundation  of  colonies.  An 
epitome  of  the  work  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Bibliothcca  of  Photius  {Cod.  186),  who  speaks  in 
terms  of  commendation  of  his  Attic  style,  and  re- 
marks (Cod.  189),  that  Nicolaus  Domascenus  bor- 
rowed much  from  him.  There  are  separate  editions 
of  this  abstract  in  Gale's  Hutor.  Poet.  Script,  p. 
241,  &c.,  Paris,  1675;  by  Tencher,  Lips.  1794 
and  1802;  and  Kanne,  Gutting.  1798. 

Dion  Chrysostom  (Or.  xviii.  torn.  i.  p.  480) 
mentions  a  rhetorician  of  this  name,  who  may  pos- 
sibly be  identical  with  the  last. 

2.  A  Conon  is  mentioned  by  the  scholiast  on 
Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  1163),  who  quotes  a  pas- 
sage, ir  rp  'H/xurAcio,  and  mentions  a  treatise  by 
him,  n*pf  rtjs  UritruUfot.  Josephus  (a  Apion.  i. 
23)  also  speaks  of  a  writer  of  this  name. 

3.  Another  Conon,  whether  identical  with  any 
of  those  above-mentioned  or  not  is  uncertain,  is 
mentioned  by  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Am.  vii.  738)  as 
having  written  a  work  on  Italy.  (Fabric  BiU. 
Gruet.  iv.  p.  25  ;  Voss.  de  Hut  Or.  pp.  206,  420, 
ed.  Westermann.) 

4.  There  was  a  Christian  writer  of  this  name, 
who  wrote  on  the  resurrection  against  Johannes 
Philoponus.  (Phot  Cod.  23,  24.)       [C.  P.  M. 

CONON  (KoVmk),  of  Samoa,  a  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies 
Philadelphia  and  Euergetes  (b.  c.  283 — 222),  and 
was  the  friend  and  probably  the  teacher  of  Archi- 
medes, who  survived  him.    None  of  his  works  are 
preserved.    His  observations  are  referred  to  by 
Ptolemy  in  his  $&aut  ds-Aeuwr,  and  in  the  histo- 
rical notice  appended  to  that  work  they  are  said 
to  have  been  made  in  Italy  (Petav.  Uranoiog.  p. 
93),  in  which  country  he  seems  to  have  been  cele- 
brated. (See  Virgil's  mention  of  him,  Eel.  iii.  40.) 
According  to  Seneca  (Nat.  QitaetL  viL  3),  he  made 
a  collection  of  the  observations  of  solar  eclipses 
preserved  by  the  Egyptians.    Apollonius  Pergaeus 
(Conic  lib.  iv.  pracf )  mentions  his  attempt  to 
demonstrate  some  propositions  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  points  in  which  two  conic  sections  can  cut 
one  another.   Conon  was  the  inventor  of  the  curve 
called  the  spiral  of  Archimedes  [Arihimxdkk]  ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  contented  himself  with  pro- 
posing the  investigatior  of  its  properties  as  a  pro- 
blem to  other  geometers.   ( Pappus,  Math,  ColL  iv. 
Prop.  18.)    He  is  said  to  have  given  the  name 
Coma  Berenices  to  the  constellation    so  called 
[Bxh  snick,  3],  on  the  authority  of  an  ode  jf 


Callimachus  translated  by  Catullus  (Ixvii.  de  Corns 
Berenices) ;  a  fragment  of  the  original  is  preserved 
by  Theon  in  his  Scholia  on  A  rat  us.  (Phacuom.  146; 
see  also  Hyginus,  Poet.  Astrun.  ii.  24.)  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  constellation  was  reallv 
adopted  by  the  Alexandrian  astronomers.  The 
strongest  evidence  which  remains  to  us  of  Conon 's 
mathematical  genius  consists  in  the  admiration 
with  which  he  is  mentioned  by  Archimedes.  Sea 
his  prefaces  to  the  treatises  on  the  Quadrature  of 
the  Parabola  and  on  Spirals.  (\V.  F.  D.] 

CONOSTAULUS  BKSTES.  [Buster.] 
CONO'NEUS  (Koswrrff ),  a  Tarentine,  is  men- 
tioned by  Appian  (Attnib.  32)  as  the  person  who 
betrayed  Tarentum  to  the  Romans  in  B.  c.  213. 
(Com p.  Frontin.  Strateg.  iii.  3.  §  6,  where  Ouden- 
dorp  has  restored  this  name  from  Appian.)  Poly 
bins  (viii.  19,  dec.)  and  Livy  (xxv.  8,  &&)  say, 
that  Philemenus  and  Nicon  were  the  leaders  of 
the  conspiracy;  but  Schweighkuaer  remarks  (ad 
A  pp.  L  c.),  that  as  Percon  was  the  cognomen  of 
Nicon  (see  Liv.  axvi.  39),  so  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  infer  that  Cononeus  was  the 
cognomen  of  Philemenus.  [Philkjsknub.3 

P.  CONS  A.  A  Roman  jurist  of  this  name  is 
mentioned  by  legal  biographers  and  by  writers  who 
have  made  lists  of  jurists,  as  Val.  Fors tenia,  Ruti- 
lius,  GuiL  Grotius,  and  Fabricins,  but  they  give  no 
authority  for  their  statement.  The  only  authority 
that  we  can  find  for  this  name  is  an  anecdote  in 
Plutarch's  life  of  Cicero  (c  26),  repeated  in  his 
Apophtheamata.  When  P.  Consa,  an  ignorant  and 
empty  man,  who  held  himself  forth  as  a  jurist,  was 
summoned  as  a  witness  in  a  cause,  and  declared 
that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  matter 
that  he  was  examined  upon,  Cicero  said  to  him, 
drily,  "  Perhaps  you  think  that  the  question  re- 
lates to  law." 

The  reading  of  the  name  in  Plutarch  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful, — Publius  may  be  Popillius,  and 
Consa  may  be  Caius,  Cassius,  or  Cotta.  [J.  T.O.] 
CONSENTES  DII,  the  twelve  Etruscan  gods, 
who  formed  the  council  of  Jupiter.  Their  name  is 
probably  derived  from  the  ancient  verb  consa,  that 
is,  eosumlo.  According  to  Seneca  (QuaesL  Nat.  ii. 
4 1  \  there  was  above  the  Consentes  and  Jupiter  a 
yet  higher  council,  consisting  of  mysterious  and 
nameless  divinities,  whom  Jupiter  consulted  when 
he  intended  to  announce  to  mankind  great  calami- 
ties or  changes  by  his  lightnings.  The  Consentes 
Dii  consisted  of  six  nude  and  six  female  divinities, 
but  we  do  not  know  the  names  of  all  of  them ;  it 
is  however  certain  that  Juno,  Minerva,  Sumnianua, 
Vulcan,  Saturn,  and  Mars  were  among  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Etruscan  theology,  they  ruled  over 
the  world  and  time ;  they  had  come  into  existence 
at  the  beginning  of  a  certain  period  of  the  world, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  were  to  cease  to  exist. 
They  were  also  called  by  the  name  of  Complice*, 
and  were  probably  a  set  of  divinities  distinct  from 
the  twelve  great  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  Roman* 
(Varvo,  H.  B.\.  1,  op.  A rnob.  adv.  Gent.  iii.  40; 
Hartung,  Die  Belia.  d.  Pom.  ii.  p.  5.)     [L.  S.] 

P.  CONSE'NTIUS,  the  author  of  a  grammatical 
treatise  "Ars  P.  Consentii  V.  C.  de  duabos  parti- 
bus  Orationis,  Nomine  et  Verbo,"  published  origi- 
nally by  J.  Sichard  at  Basle,  in  1528,  and  subse- 
quently, in  a  much  more  complete  form,  in  the 
collection  of  Putschius  (Grammatical  Latin.  A*c 
tores  Ant  it/.  4  to.  Han  no  v.  1605),  who  had  acceas 
to  MSS.  which  enabled  him  to  supply  numerous 
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ard  large  deficiencies.  Another  work  by  the  some 
writer,  entitled  uArs  de  Rnrbarisinis  et  Mctaplas- 
mis**  wni  recently  discovered  by  Crainer  in  a 
RegensUirg  MS.  now  at  Munich,  and  wan  pub- 
lished at  Berlin,  in  1817,  by  Buttnmnn.  It  is  of 
considerable  ralue  on  account  of  the  fragments 
quoted  from  lost  productions,  and  of  the  view  which 
it  affords  of  the  state  of  the  language  and  of  gram- 
matical studies  at  the  period  when  it  was  com- 
posed. In  the  **  de  Barbarismis"  wc  find  a  refer- 
ence to  a  third  essay  on  the  structure  of  periods 
**  de  Stntcturarura  Ratione,"  which,  if  ever  pub- 
lished, is  no  longer  extant 

Consensus  is  commonly  believed  to  have  flou- 
rished at  Constantinople  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  one  or 
other  of  the  following  individuals. 

1.  Conskntiur,  a  poet  violently  bepraised  by 
Sidonius  Apollinaris.  (Carm.  xxiiL,  Ef>itf.  viii.  4.) 
He  married  a  daughter  of  the  consul  Jovianus,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  namely 

2.  Consbntk'8,  who  rose  to  high  honour  under 
Valentinian  III  ,  by  whom  he  was  named  Comes 
Palatii  and  despatched  upon  an  important  mission 
to  Theodositis.    He  also  had  a  son,  namely 

3.  Conkkntics,  who  devoted  himself  to  literary 
leisure  and  the  enjoyments  of  a  rural  life,  and  is 
celebrated  as  well  as  his  grandfather  by  Sidonius. 

Fabricius  (MM.  Lai.  vol.  iii.  p.  745)  tells  us, 
that  in  some  MSS.  the  grammarian  is  styled  not 
only  vir  daruuimus,  the  ordinary  appellation  of 
learned  men  at  that  period,  but  also  quiutus  cvnsu- 
laru  quinoue  ctritutum,  which  might  perhaps  lead 
us  to  identify  him  with  the  second  of  the  above 
|*rsonages.  *  [W.  R.J 

CONSE'VIUS  or  CONSI'VIUS,  the  propa- 
gator,  occurs  as  the  surname  of  Janns  and  Ops. 
(Macrob.  Sri/,  i.  9,  iii.  9  ;  Fest.  a.  v.  Opiina.)  (L.  S.] 

CUNSl'DIA  GENS,  plebeian.  None  of  its 
members  ever  obtained  any  higher  office  in  the 
state  than  the  praetorship,  and  are,  with  once  ex- 
ception, mentioned  only  in  the  lust  century  of  the 
republic  The  cognomens  of  this  gem.  are  GW/us, 
Lvmjus,  XonUtnuSy  and  7\w7u*,  the  last  two  of 
which  also  occur  on  coins ;  but  as  there  is  some 
confusion  between  some  of  the  members  of  the 
gens,  an  account  of  all  of  them  is  given  under 
Considius.  mid  not  under  the  cognomens. 

CONSI'DIUS.  1.  Q.  CoNkidius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  a  c.  476,  united  with  his  colleague  T. 
Genucius  in  bringing  forward  the  agrarian  law 
again,  and  also  in  accusing  T.  Menenius  Lanntus, 
the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  because  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Fabii  had  perished  at  Cremeru 
through  his  neglect.  (Liv.  ii.  52  ;  Dionys.  ix.  27.) 

2.  Conmdius  a  farmer  of  the  public  taxes 
(  pitblicaMtu),  brought  an  action  against  L.  S*-rgius 
Orata,  who  was  praetor  in  a  c.  91$,  on  account  of 
his  illegal  appropriation  of  the  waters  of  the  Lu- 
crinc  sea.  Grata  was  defended  by  L.  Crassus,  who 
was  a  friend  of  Considius.  (Val.  Max.  ix.  1.  $  ].) 

3.  L.  Conhidius  conducted,  in  conjunction  with 
Sex.  Saltius  a  colony  to  Capua,  which  was  formed 
by  M.  Brutus  the  father  of  the  so-called  tyranni- 
tide,  in  his  tribunate,  B.  c  83.  (Brutus  No.  20  J 
Considius  and  Saltius  are  ridiculed  by  Cicero  for 
the  arrogance  which  they  displayed,  and  for  calling 
themselves  praetors  instead  of  duumvirs.  (Cic.  de 
Lej.  Ayr.  ii.  34.) 

4.  Q.  Conmdius  a  senator  and  one  of  the 
indices  is  praised  by  Cicero  for  his  integrity  and 
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uprightness  as  a  judge  both  in  b.  c  70  (in  Verr.  i. 
7)  and  in  a  c-  66.  (I'm  Cluettt.  30.)  Considius 
is  spoken  of  as  quite  an  old  man  in  Caesar's  con- 
sulship, a  c.  59,  and  it  is  related  of  him,  that 
when  very  few  senators  came  to  the  house,  on  ona 
occasion,  lie  told  Caesar,  that  the  reason  of  their 
absence  was  their  fear  of  his  arms  and  soldiers  j 
and  that  when  Caesar  thereupon  asked  him  why 
he  also  did  not  stop  at  home,  he  replied,  that  old 
age  had  deprived  him  of  all  fear.  (PluL  Caa.  14  ; 
Cic  u>i  Ait.  ii.  24.) 

5.  Q.  Considius  the  usurer,  may  perhaps  be 
the  same  as  the  preceding,  especially  as  the  anec- 
dote related  of  him  is  in  accordance  with  the 
character  which  Cicero  gives  of  the  senator.  It  is 
related  of  this  Considius,  that,  when  in  the  Catili- 
narian  conspiracy,  a  c.  63,  the  value  of  all  property 
had  been  so  much  depreciated  that  it  was  impos- 
sible even  for  the  wealthy  to  pay  their  creditors 
he  did  not  call  in  the  principal  or  interest  of  any 
of  the  sums  due  to  him,  although  he  had  15  mil- 
lions of  sesterces  out  at  interest,  endeavouring  by 
this  indulgence  to  mitigate,  as  far  as  he  could,  the 
general  alarm.  (Val.  Max.  it.  8.  §  3;  comp.  Cic. 
adAU.  i.  12.) 

6.  Q.  Considius  Gallus  one  of  the  heirs  of 
Q.  Turius  in  b.  c.  43,  was  perhaps  a  sou  of  No.  4. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  26.) 

7.  P.  Considius  served  under  Caesar  in  his 
first  campaign  in  Gaul,  a  c.  58,  and  is  spoken  of 
as  an  experienced  soldier,  who  had  served  under 
L.  Sulla  and  afterwards  under  M.  Crassus.  (Cues. 
D.  G.  i.  21.) 

8.  M.  CoNBiDitm  Nonianus  praetor  in  a  c.  52. 
He  is  spoken  of  in  49  as  the  intended  successor  of 
Caesar  in  the  province  of  Nearer  Gaul,  and  he  as- 
sisted Fompey  in  the  same  year  in  conducting  his 
preparations  at  Capua  (A scon,  r*  Cic.  Aid.  p.  55, 
ed.  Orelli ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xvi.  12,  a,i  Alt.  riii.  1  l,a) 
The  name  of  C.  Considius  Nonianus  occurs  ou 
coins.    (Eckhel,  y.  p.  177.) 

9.  C.  Considiub  Lonous  propraetor  in  Africa, 
left  his  province  shortly  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Fompey,  in 
order  to  go  to  Rome  to  become  a  candidate  for  tho 
consulship,  entrusting  the  government  to  (J.  Liga- 
rius.  (Cic  pro  Lujur.  1  ;  Schol.  Gronov.  in  IJi/ar. 
p.  414,  cd.  Orelli.)  When  the  civil  war  broke  out 
in  a  c.  49,  Considius  espoused  Fompey '&  party, 
and  returned  to  Africa,  where  he  held  Adrumetuui 
with  one  legion.  (Caes.  Ii.  C.  ii.  23.)  He  still 
had  |*>*ses»ion  of  Adrumetum  two  years  after- 
wards, a  c  47,  when  Caesar  came  into  Africa; 
and  when  a  letter  was  sent  him  by  the  hands  of  a 
captive,  Considius  caused  the  unfortunate  bearer 
to  be  put  to  death,  because  ho  said  he  had  brought 
it  from  the  imperator  Caesar,  declaring  at  the  same 
time  himself,  that  Scipio  was  the  only  imperator  of 
the  Roman  people  at  that  tune.  Shortly  after- 
words Considius  made  on  unsuccessful  attempt 
upon  Achilla,  a  free  town  in  Caesar's  interest,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Adrumetum.  We  next 
hear  of  Considius  in  possession  of  the  strongly- 
fortified  town  of  Tisdro;  but  after  the  defeat  of 
Scipio  at  Thapsus  and  when  he  heard  that  Cu. 
Doiuilius  Calvinus  was  advancing  against  the  town, 
he  secretly  withdrew  from  it,  accompanied  by  a 
few  Gaetulinus  and  laden  with  money,  intending 
to  fly  into  Maurctania.  But  he  was  murdered  ou 
the  journey  bv  the  Gnetulians,  who  coveted  his 
treasures.  (Uirt.  //.  Ajr.  3,  4,  33,  43,  76,  86,  93.) 
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10.  C.  CoNsinius,  ton  of  No.  9,  fell  into  Cae- 
sar's power,  when  he  obtained  possession  of  Adru- 
metam  after  the  battle  of  Thapsu%  b.  c  47,  and 
was  pardoned  by  Caesar.  (Hire  B.  A/r.  89.)  It 
it  supposed  that  he  may  be  the  tame  as  the  C. 
Considius  Paetua,  whose  name  occurs  on  coins ;  but 
this  is  mere  conjecture.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  177.) 

CONSTANS  I.,  FLA'VIUS  JU'LIUS,  the 
youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Constantine  the  Great 
and  Fausta,  was  at  an  early  age  appointed  by  his 
fattier  governor  of  Western  lUyricura,  Italy,  and 
Africa,  countries  which  he  subsequently  received 
as  his  portion  upon  the  division  of  the  empire  in 
a.  D.  3:17.  After  having  successfully  resisted  the 
treachery  and  violence  of  his  brother  Constantino, 
who  was  slain  in  invading  his  territory,  a.  d.  340, 
Constant  became  master  of  the  whole  West,  and 
being  naturally  indolent,  weak,  and  profligate, 
abandoned  himself  for  some  years  without  restraint 
to  the  indulgence  of  the  most  depraved  passions. 
While  hunting  in  Gaul,  he  suddenly  received  in- 
telligence that  Magnentius  [Magnhntius]  had 
rebelled,  that  the  soldiers  had  mutinied,  and  that 
emissaries  had  been  despatched  to  put  him  to  death. 
Flying  with  all  speed,  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  Pyrenees,  but  was  overtaken  near  the  town  of 
Helena  (formerly  Ulibcris)  by  the  cavalry  of  the 
usurper,  and  was  slain,  a.  d.  350,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign. 
(Aurcl.  Vict  deCoes.  xli.,  Efiit.  xli.;  Eutrop.  x.  5; 
Zosiuiot,  iL  42 ;  Zooaras,  xiii.  6.)       [  W.  R.J 
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CONSTANS  IL,  FLA'VIUS  HERA'CLIUS, 
smperor  of  the  East,  a.  d.  641-668,  the  elder  son 
of  the  emperor  Constantine  1 1 1,  and  the  empress 
Gregoria,  was  born  on  the  7  th  of  November,  a.  d. 
630,  and  his  original  name  was  Heraclius.  After 
the  death  of  his  father,  who  reigned  but  a  few 
months,  in  A.  D.  641,  the  throne  was  seised  by 
Heracleonaa,  the  younger  brother  of  Constantine 
III.;  but  as  Heracleonaa  was  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  his  ambitious  mother,  Martina,  he  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  people,  and  a  rebellion  broke  out, 
which  was  headed  by  Valentinus  Caesar.  Valen- 
tine at  first  compelled  Heruclconas  to  admit  his 
nephew  Heraclius  as  co-regent,  and  on  this  occasion 
Heraclius  adopted  the  name  of  Constantine,  which 
he  afterwards  changed  into  that  of  Constans. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  result,  Valentine  proclaimed 
Constant  sole  emperor :  Heracleonaa  and  Martina 
were  made  prisoners,  and,  after  being  mutilated, 
were  sent  into  exile.  Thus  Constans  II.  succeeded 
in  the  month  of  August,  a.  n.  641,  and  on  account 
of  his  youth  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  only 
the  name  of  emperor,  and  to  abandon  his  authority 
to  Valentine,  who  is  proltahly  identical  with  one 
Valentinian,  who  rebelled  in  a.  d.  644,  but  was 
killed  in  a  skirmish  in  the  streets  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

The  reign  of  Constant  II.  it  remarkable  for  the 
great  lows  which  the  empire  sustained  by  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Arabs  and  Longubards  or  Lombard** 
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Egypt,  and  at  last  its  capital,  Alexandria,  had  been 
conquered  by  'Amru,  the  general  of  the  khalif 
'Omar,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius,  the  grandfather  of  Constant,  (a.  d.  610 
— 641.)  Anxious  to  regain  possession  of  Alexan- 
dria, Constans  fitted  out  an  expedition  against 
Egypt,  and  we  an  informed  by  the  Chinese  an- 
nalists, that  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  emperor  of 
China,  Taisum,  to  excite  him  to  a  war  against  the 
Arabs,  by  whom  the  Chinese  possessions  in 
Turkistan  were  then  infested.  (Comp.  DeGuigncs, 
Hiiloirt  yinirale  des  Hunt,  L  pp.  55,  56.)  This 
emperor  reigned  from  A.  D.  627  till  650,  and  at 
the  Christian  religion  was  preached  in  China  during 
his  reign  by  Syrian  monks,  from  which  we  may 
conclude  that  an  intercourse  existed  between  China 
and  the  Greek  empire,  the  fact  related  by  the 
Chinese  annalists  teems  worthy  of  belief,  especially 
as  the  danger  from  the  Arabs  was  common  to  both 
the  empires.  When  Manue,  the  commander  of  the 
imperial  forces,  appeared  wiih  a  powerful  fleet  off 
Alexandria,  the  inhabitants  took  up  arms  against 
the  Arabic  governor  *Othman,  and  with  their 
assistance  Manuel  succeeded  in  taking  the  town. 
(a.  d.  646.)  But  he  maintained  himself  there 
only  a  short  time.  'Amru  approached  with  a 
strong  army ;  he  took  the  town  by  assault,  and 
Manuel  fled  to  Constantinople  with  the  remnants 
of  his  forces.  A  considerable  portion  of  Alexandria 
was  destroyed,  and  the  Greeks  never  got  possession 
of  it  again.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  khalif 
*Omar  ordered  his  lieutenant  'Abdu-l-lah  to  invade 
the  Greek  possessions  in  northern  Africa.  \Abdu- 
l-lah  met  with  great  success  ;  he  conquered  and 
killed  in  battle  Gregorius,  the  imperial  governor 
of  Africa,  and  the  Greeks  ceded  to  him  Tripoli  una, 
and  promised  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  for  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  imperial  dominions  in  Africa. 
This  treaty  was  concluded  without  the  content  <>f 
Constans,  and  although  it  was  dictated  by  neces- 
sity, the  emperor  blamed  nnd  punished  his  officers 
severely,  and  shewed  so  much  resentment  against 
his  subjects  in  Africa,  that  he  took  revenge  upon 
them  seventeen  years  afterwards,  as  is  mentioned 
below. 

While  *Abdu-l-lah  was  gaining  these  advantages 
in  Africa,  Mu'awiyah,  who  subsequently  became 
khalif,  drove  the  Greeks  out  of  Syria,  and,  after 
conquering  that  country,  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  1 700 
small  craft  to  Cyprus,  conquered  the  whole  island, 
and  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  an  annual  tri- 
bute of  7200  pieces  of  gold.  The  island,  however, 
was  taken  from  the  Arabs  two  years  after  the  con- 
quest, by  the  imperial  general  Cacorixus.  The 
Arabs  made  also  considerable  progress  in  Cilicia 
and  I  anuria,  which  were  ravaged  by  Bizr,  one  of 
their  best  generals.  While  the  finest  provinces  of 
the  East  thus  became  a  prey  to  the  khalifa,  the 
emperor  was  giving  all  his  attention  towards  the 
protection  of  monothelism,  to  which  sect  he  was 
addicted,  and  the  persecution  of  the  orthodox 
catholic  faith.  Unable  to  finish  the  religious  con- 
test by  reasonable  means,  Constans  issued  an  edict 
by  which  he  prohibited  all  discussions  on  religious 
subjects,  hoping  thus  to  establish  monothelism  by 
oppressive  measures.  This  edict,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  u  Typus,"  created  at  much  dis- 
content as  laughter:  it  was  rejected  by  the  pope 
and  generally  by  all  the  churches  in  Italy,  nnd 
contributed  much  to  ruin  the  emperor  in  pnblk 
opinion.    His  subject*  manifested  publicly  the;* 
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for  his  character,  and  the  governors  of 
distant  province*  paid  to  little  respect  to  his 
Authority,  that  they  seemed  to  be  independent 
princes.  A  revolt  broke  out  in  Armenia  under 
Pasaguathus,  who  made  himself  completely  inde- 
pendent; but  he  afterwards  returned  to  obedience. 

As  early  as  648,  a  trace  for  two  years  had  been 
concluded  between  the  Arabs  and  Constant. 
'Abdu-l-lah  availed  himself  of  that  truce  to  invade 
aud  conquer  Nubia  and  Abyssinia ;  but  he  return- 
ed in  651,  renewed  hostilities,  and  sent  an  ex- 
pedition against  Sicily,  where  the  Arabs  took 
several  places,  and  maintained  themselves  there. 
In  the  same  year  Muawiyah  spread  terror  through 
both  the  East  and  the  West  by  the  conquest  of 
Rhodes,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
famous  colossus  was  sold  to  a  Jew  of  Edessa. 

The  fall  of  Rhodes  failed  to  rouse  Constans 
from  his  carelessness.  He  still  endeavoured  to 
compel  obedience  to  his  "Typus"  in  Italy,  al- 
though it  had  been  condemned  by  pope  Martin  I. 
Theodoras  Calliopaa,  the  imperial  exarch  in  Italy, 
arrested  Martin  in  his  own  palace  in  6.53,  aud 
sent  him  from  thence  to  Messina,  afterwards  to 
the  island  of  Naxos,  and  at  last,  in  654,  to  Con- 
stantinople. Here,  after  a  mock  trial,  he  was  con- 
demned of  holding  treacherous  correspondence  with 
the  infidels,  and  was  mutilated  and  banished  to 
Cherson,  in  the  Cheraonnetus  Taurica,  where  he 
died  in  September,  A.  D.  655.  Many  other  bishops 
of  the  orthodox  math  were  likewise  persecuted, 
among  whom  was  St.  Maxim  us,  who  died  in  exile 
in  the  Caucasus,  in  662. 

In  655,  the  war  with  the  Arabs  became  alarmingly 
dangerous.  Mu'awiyah,  then  governor  of  Syria, 
fitted  out  a  fleet,  which  he  entrusted  to  the  command 
■•f  Abu-l-abur,  while  he  himself  with  the  land  forces 
marched  against  Caetareia,  whence  he  intended  to 
proceed  to  the  Bosporus.  In  this  imminent  danger 
Constans  gave  thecommand  of  Constantinople  to  his 
eldest  son,  Constantine,  and  sailed  himself  with 
his  own  ships  against  the  hostile  fleet.  The  two 
fleets  met  off  the  coast  of  Lycia,  and  an  obstinate 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Creeks  were  at  last 
completely  defeated.  Constantinople  seemed  to  be 
lost  But  the  khalif  'Othman  was  assassinated  in 
655,  and  Mu'awiyah,  who  was  chosen  in  his 
stead,  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  and  to  defend  his  own  empire 
against  the  attempts  of  'All,  and  afterwards  of  his 
•on  Hasan,  who  assumed  the  title  of  khalif,  and 
maintained  themselves  at  Kufa  till  66b*.  De- 
livered from  the  Arabs,  Constans  made  war  upon 
the  Slavonian  nations  south  and  north  of  the  Da- 
nube with  great  success. 

In  661,  Constans  put  his  brother  Theodosius  to 
death.  The  reasons  for  this  crime  are  not  well 
known  ;  for,  as  Theodosius  had  taken  orders,  and 
consequently  unfit  for  reigning,  political 
could  not  be  the  cause ;  perhaps  there  was 
religious  difference  between  the  two  brothers. 
The  murder  of  his  hrother  pressed  heavily  upon  him  ; 
he  constantly  dreamt  about  hint,  and  often  awoke, 
crying  out  that  Theodosius  was  standing  at  his  bed- 
side, holding  a  cup  of  blood,  and  saying,  '*  Drink, 
brother,  drink!"  His  palace  at  Constantinople 
was  insupportable  to  him,  and  he  at  last  resolved 
to  quit  the  East  and  to  fix  his  residence  in  Italy. 
The  political  state  of  this  country,  however,  was 
as  strong  a  reason  for  the  emperor's  presence  there 
as  the  visions  of  a  murderer. 


CONSTANS.  «5tt 

As  early  as  a.  d.  641,  Rotfc.sris,  king  of  the 
Longobards,  attacked  the  imperial  dominions  in 
northern  Italy,  and  conquered  the  greater  pnrt  of 
them.  One  of  his  successors,  Orimoald,  had  formed 
designs  against  the  Greek  possessions  in  southern 
Italy,  where  the  emperor  was  still  master  of  the 
duchies  of  Rome  and  Nnplet,  with  both  the  Cala- 
bria*.   Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica  belonged  like- 
wise to  the  Greek  empire.  The  emperor's  authority 
in  Italy  was  much  shaken  by  the  religious  and 
civil  troubles  which  he  had  caused  there  by  his 
absurd  edict,  the  **Typus;"  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dissensions  among  the  dukes  and  othor 
great  chiefs  of  the  Longobards  seemed  to  afford  a 
favourable  chance  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Roman  empire  of  Italy  by  the  Greeks,  an  enter- 
prise which  one  hundred  years  before  the  emperor 
Justinian  had  so  gloriously  achieved  by  his  general 
Narses.     Under  these  circumstances,  Constans 
resolved  not  only  to  imitate  the  example  of  Jus- 
tinian, but  to  make  Rome  once  more  the  centre  ol 
the  Roman  empire.    His  resolution  caused  the 
greatest  surprise,  for  since  the  downfall  of  the 
Western  empire  no  emperor  bad  resided,  nor  even 
made  a  momentary  stay,  in  Italy.    **  But,"  said 
Constant,  M  the  mother  (Rome)  is  worthier  of  my 
care  than  the  daughter  (Constantinople);"  and, 
having  fitted  out  a  fleet,  he  fixed  the  day  of  his 
departure,  and  ordered  the  empress  and  his  three 
sons  to  accompany  him.    He  waited  for  them  on 
board  of  his  galley,  but  no  sooner  had  they  left 
the  imperial  palace,  than  the  people  of  Constanti- 
nople rose  in  revolt  and  prevented  them  by  force 
from  joining  the  emperor.    Being  informed  of  this. 
Constant  spit  against  the  city,  cursed  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  ordered  the  sailors  to  weigh  anchor. 
This  took  place  towards  the  end  of  662.  Con- 
stans stayed  the  winter  at  Athens,  having  pre- 
viously appointed  hit  eldest   son,  Constantine, 
governor  of  Constantinople.    Our  space  prevents 
us  from  giving  an  account  of  his  campaign  in  Italy  ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  though  he  met  at  first 
with  some  success,  his  troops  were  afterwards  de- 
feated by  th»*  Longobards,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  his  design  of  subduing  them.  After 
plundering  the  churches  and  other  public  buildings 
of  Rome  of  their  finest  ornaments  and  treasures, 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Syracuse  for  a  time. 
In  this  city  also  he  gratified  his  love  of  avarice 
and  cruelty  to  such  an  extent,  that  many  thousands 
fled  from  the  island  aud  settled  in  different  parts 
of  Syria,   especially  at  Damascus,   where  they 
adopted  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  The  emperor's 
absence  from  tiie    seat  of  government  excited 
Muawiyah  to  make  fresh  inroads  into  the  Greek 
provinces. 

It  has  been  already  related  that  Constans  wot 
deeply  offended  on  account  of  the  treaty  having 
been  concluded  without  his  consent  between  his 
officers  in  Africa  and  the  Arabian  general  *Abdu* 
I-lah.  In  665,  Muawiyah  being  then  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Khalifute,  Constant 
resolved  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  subjects  in 
Africa,  and  accordingly  imposed  a  tribute  up»u 
them  which  was  more  than  double  what  they  had 
engaged  to  pay  to  the  Arabs.  This  avaricious  and 
imprudent  measure  caused  a  revolt.  They  invited 
the  Arabs  to  take  possession  of  their  country, 
promising  to  make  no  resistance.  Upon  this 
Muawiyah  entered  Africa,  defeated  the  few  tioopt 
who  were  faithful  tu  Constant,  and  extended  hit 
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conquests  as  far  .as  the  frontiers  of  M;:untnnia. 
During  the  tame  time  the  Longobards  extended 
their  conquests  in  Italy.  Despised  and  hated  by 
all  his  subjects,  ConBtana  lost  his  life  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin,  at  least  in  a  most  mysterious 
manner,  perhaps  by  the  intrigues  of  orthodox 
priests.  On  the  1  Ath  of  July,  608,  he  was  found 
drowned  in  his  bath  at  Syracuse.  He  left  three 
sons,  Constantine  IV.  Pogonatus,  Imb  successor, 
fleraclius,  and  Tiberius.  The  name  of  his  wife  is 
not  known.  (Theophanes,  p.  275,  Sic,  cd.  Paris  ; 
Cedrenus,  p.  429,  &c,  ed.  Paris  ;  Zonaras,  vol.  ii. 
j>.  87,  e*c,  ed.  Paris ;  Glycas,  p.  277,  &c,  ed. 
Paris  ;  Philo  Ryuintinus,  IaMIu*  dr.  S-ptem  Ortiia 
S/xrtwulu,  ed.  Orelli,  I^-ipzig,  1816,  pp.  I  A,  tec, 
30,  &c,  and  the  notes  of  Leo  Allatius  p.  9  7,  Acc. ; 
Paulus  Diaconus  ( Waruefried ),  tie  (iestii  titrnjo- 
Utrdorunty  iv.  51,  &c,  v.  6 — 13,  30  ;  Abulfeda, 
Vita  MiAammeil,  p.  1 09,  cd.  Reiske,  Annates,  p. 
65,  &c,  ed.  Keiske.)  [  W.  P.] 

CONSTA'NTIA.  1.  Flavia  Valkria  Con- 
stantia, also  called  Conhtantina,  the  daughter  of 
Constantius  Chlorus  Cacsnr  and  his  second  wife, 
Theodora,  was  born  after  a.  d.  292  and  before  a.  d. 
306,  either  in  Gaul  or  Britain.  She  was  a  half-sister 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  who  gave  her  in  marring© 
in  313  to  C.  Valerius  Licinianus  Licinius  Augustus, 
master  of  the  East.  In  the  civil  war  which  broke 
out  between  Constantine  and  Licinius  in  323,  the 
latter  was  entirely  defeated  at  Chrysopolis,  now  Scu- 
tari opposite  CouHtantinnple,  and  fled  to  Nicomedcia, 
where  he  was  besieged  by  the  victor.  In  order  to 
save  the  life  of  her  husband,  who  was  able  neither 
to  defend  the  town  nor  to  escape,  Constantia  went 
into  the  camp  of  her  brother,  and  by  her  earnest 
entreaties  obtained  pardon  for  Licinius.  Afraid, 
however,  of  new  troubles,  Constantine  afterwards 
gave  orders  to  put  him  to  death  ;  but  this  severity 
did  not  alter  his  friendship  for  his  sister,  whom  he 
always  treated  with  kindness  and  respect.  Con- 
stantia was  first  an  orthodox  Christian,  having 
been  baptized  by  pope  Sylvester  at  Home;  but  she 
nfter wards  adopted  the  Ariau  creed.  It  ap|»ears 
that  she  was  governed  by  nn  Arian  priest,  whose 
name  is  unknown,  but  who  was  certainly  a  man  of 
great  influence,  for  it  was  through  him  that  she 
obtained  the  pardon  of  Arius,  who  had  been  sent 
into  exile  in  325,  after  his  opinion  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  council  at  Nicaea.  During  the 
negotiations  concerning  the  recall  of  Arius,  Con- 
stantia fell  til,  and,  being  visited  by  her  brother 
Constantine,  besought  him  on  her  death-bed  to 
restore  Arius  to  liberty.  She  died  some  time 
afterwards,  between  328  and  330.  She  had  a  son 
by  Licinius,  whose  name  was  Flavius  Licinianus 
Licinius  Caesar.  (Philostorg.  i.  9;  Theophnn.  pp. 
9,  27,  ed.  Paris ;  Euseb.  //.  E.  x.  8 ;  Sucrat.  i.  2  ; 
ZoMin.  ii.  pp.  17,  28.) 

2.  Flavia  Maxima  Constantia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  Constantius  II.  and  his  third 
wife,  Faustina,  was  born  shortly  after  the  death  of 
her  father  in  a.  d.  361.  In  375  she  was  destined 
to  marry  the  young  emperor  Gratian,  but,  on  her 
way.to  the  emperor,  was  surprised  in  Illyria  by  the 
Quadi,  who  had  invaded  the  country,  and  would 
have  been  carried  away  into  captivity  but  for  the 
timely  succour  of  Messalla,  the  governor  of  Illyria, 
who  brought  her  safely  to  Sirmium.  When  a 
child  of  four  years,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
seized  with  her  mother  by  Procopius,  a  cousin  of 
the  emperor  Julian,  who  hud  raised  a  reliellion  in 


.°,fi*,  and  who  carried  his  captives  with  him  in  all 
his  expeditions,  in  order  to  excite  his  troops  by 
their  presence.  Constantia  died  before  ber  hus- 
band Gratian,  that  is,  before  383,  leaving  no  i*Mia. 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  15,  xxt.  7.  9,  xxix.  6.)  I  W.P.J 

CONSTANTI'NA,  FLA'VIA  JULIA,  by 
some  authors  named  CONSTA'NTIA,  daughter  of 
Constantine  the  Great  and  Katista,  was  married  to 
llannibnlianns,  and  received  from  her  father  the 
title  of  Augusta.  Disappointed  in  her  ambitious 
hopes  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  encouraged 
the  revolt  of  Vetranio  [VktranioJ,  and  is  said  to 
have  placed  the  diadem  on  his  brows  with  her  own 
hand.  She  subsequently  became  the  wife  of  Gal- 
lus  Caesar  (a.  n.  351 ),  and  three  years  afterwards 
(a.  u.  354)  died  of  a  fever  in  Bithrnia.  This 
princess,  if  we  can  trust  the  highly-coloured  picture 
drawn  by  Amtninnus  Marcellinus,  must  have  been 
a  perfect  demon  in  the  human  form,  a  female  fury 
ever  thirsting  for  blood,  and  stimulating  to  deed* 
of  violence  and  savage  atrocity  the  cruel  temper  of 
Gallus.  who  after  her  death  ascribed  many  of  his 
former  excesses  to  her  evil  promptings. 

(Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  1,  dc;  AureL  Vict.  41,  42; 
Julian,  EjmU  ad  Alhen.  p.  501,  ed.  1630  ;  Philos- 
torg. //irt.  hect.  iii.  22,  ir.  1  ;  Theophan.  Chrtm»n$. 
p.  37,  ed.  1655.)  [W.  R.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  the  second  son  of  Con- 
stantius Chlorus,  and  the  first  whom  he  had  by 
his  second  wife,  Theodora,  was  probably  murdered 
by  his  nephew,  the  emperor  Constantius.  He  is 
mentioned  only  by  Zonnras  (vol.  i.  p.  246,  ed. 
Paris).  There  is  much  doubt  respecting  him,  al- 
though it  appears  from  Julianus  (Epi*L  ad  Pup. 
A  then.  p.  497,  ed.  Paris),  that  Constantius  put  two 
uncles  to  death  ;  so  that  we  are  forced  to  admit 
three  brothers  of  Constantine  the  Great,  one  of 
whom,  Hannibalianus,  died  before  him,  while  his 
brothers  Constantius  and  Constantinus  survived 
him.  The  passage  in  Philostorgius  (ii.  4)  "  Mct 
od  s-oAur  xp6»ov  (after  the  empress  Fausta  wan 
suffocated  in  a  bath)  M  ruv  d5*A<J*5r  <papftdMots 
Kara  tJ)v  Nik  outfit  tar  tiiarplSovra  draiptihjyait  ** 
says  clearly,  that  nt  the  death  of  Constantine  the 
Great  there  was  more  than  one  brother  of  him 
alive.   [  Const  a  nti  t's  II.]  [W.  P.J 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  the  tyrant,  emperor  in 
Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  was  a  common  soldier  in 
the  Roman  army  stationed  in  Britain  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century  of  our  aera,  during  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Honorius.  In  a.  d.  407  these 
troops  rebelled,  and  chose  one  Marcus  emperor, 
whom  they  murdered  soon  afterwards.  They  then 
swore  obedience  to  one  Gratianus,  and  having  got 
tired  of  him,  they  killed  him  likewise,  and  chose 
one  of  their  comrades,  Constantine,  in  his  stead. 
They  had  no  other  motive  for  selecting  him  but 
the  fact  that  he  bore  the  venerated  and  royal  name 
of  Constantine.  Although  little  fitted  for  the  du- 
ties of  his  exalted  rank,  Constantine  considered 
that  he  should  soon  share  the  fate  of  his  predeces- 
sors, if  he  did  not  employ  his  army  in  some  serious 
business.  Me  consequently  carried  his  troops  im- 
mediately over  to  Gaul,  and  landed  at  Boulogne. 
This  country  was  so  badly  defended,  that  Constan- 
tine was  recognized  in  nearly  every  province  before 
the  year  had  elapsed  in  which  he  was  invested 
with  the  purple,  (a.  d.  407.)  Stilicho,  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  emperor  Honorius,  sent  his 
lieutenant  Sams,  a  Goth,  into  Gaul,  who  defeated 
and  killed  Justinian,  and  assassinated  Ncrvignsh-a, 
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the  two  best  genera!*  of  the  usurper.  Constantine 
was  besieged  by  Saras  in  Vienna,  now  Vienne  in 
Dauphine ;  but,  assisted  by  the  skill  of  Edobinctia 
and  especially  Gerontius,  the  successors  of  Justi- 
nian and  Nervignstes  in  the  command  of  the  army, 
he  defeated  the  besiegers,  and  drove  them  back 
beyond  the  Alps.  Upon  this,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Arelatum,  now  Aries,  and  sent  his  son 
Constans  whom  he  created  Caesar,  into  Spain. 
At  the  head  of  the  Ilonorinni,  a  band  of  mercenary 
barbarians,  Constans  soon  established  the  authority 
of  his  father  in  Spain  (a.  n.  408),  and  was  re- 
warded with  the  dignity  of  Augustus. 

In  the  following  year  lionorius  judged  it  pru- 
dent to  acknowledge  Constantine  as  emperor,  in 
order  that  he  might  obtain  his  assistance  against 
the  Goths.  Constantino  did  not  hesitate  to  arm 
for  the  defence  of  lionorius  having  previously  ob- 
tained his  pardon  for  the  assassination  of  Didymus 
( Didyroius)  and  Verinianus  (Vercnianus),  two 
kinsmen  of  Honorius,  who  had  been  killed  by 
order  of  Constantine  for  having  defended  Spain 
against  his  son  Constans ;  and  he  entered  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  army,  his  secret  intention 
being  to  deposo  Honorius  and  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  whole  Western  empire.  He  had 
halted  under  the  walls  of  Verona,  when  he  was 
suddenly  recalled  to  Gaul  by  the  rebellion  of  his 
general,  Geroutius,  who,  having  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Spain,  persuaded  the  troops  to  support 
his  revolt.  In  a  short  time,  Gerontius  was  master 
of  Spain ;  but,  instead  of  assuming  the  purple, 
he  had  his  friend  Maximus  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  hastened  into  Guul,  where  Constantine  had 
just  arrived  from  Italy.  Constans,  the  son  of 
Constantine,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Vienna,  and 
put  to  death,  and  his  father  shut  himself  up  in 
Aries,  where  he  was  besieged  by  Gerontius.  This 
state  of  things  was  suddenly  changed  by  the  arrival 
of  Constantius,  the  general  of  Honorius,  with  an 
army  strong  enough  to  compel  Geroutius  to  raise 
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tho  sirgc  and  to  fly  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  he 
perished  with  his  wife.  Constantius  vwuinuuidcd 
part  of  his  troops  to  pursue  him ;  with  the  other 
part  he  continued  the  siege,  as  is  related  under 
Const  antics,  and  afterwards  compelled  Constan- 
tino to  surrender  on  condition  of  having  his  life 
|  preserved.  Constantine  and  his  second  son  Julian 
were  sent  to  Italy ;  but  lionorius  did  not  keep 
the  promise  made  by  his  general,  and  both  tba 
captives  were  put  to  death.  The  revolt  of  Con- 
stantine is  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of 
Britain,  since  in  consequence  of  it  and  the  rel>el- 
lion  of  the  inhabitants  against  the  officers  of  Con- 
stantine, the  emperor  Honorius  gave  up  all  hopes 
of  restoring  his  authority  over  that  country,  and 
recognised  its  independence  of  Rome,— a  circum- 
stance that  led  to  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the 
Saxons.  (.\.  d.  41 1.)  (Zosim.  lib.  v.  ult.  and  lib. 
vi.,  the  chief  source ;  Oros.  vii.  40 — 4*2  ;  Sosom. 
ix.  11 — 13;  Jornandes,  dt  Reb.  (loth.  p.  112,  ed. 
Lindenbrog ;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Kpist.  v.  9 ;  Prosper, 
Ckron^  Honorio  VII.  et  Theodosio  II.  Coss, 
Aug.  IV.  Cons.)  [W.P.J 


COIN  OF  CONSTANTINUS,  TUB  TYRANT. 

CONSTANTI'NUS  I.,  FLA'VIUS  VALE- 
RIUS AURE'LIUS,  sumamed  MAGNUS  or 
"the  Great,"  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  300-337,  tho 
eldest  son  of  the  emperor  Constantius  Chlorus  by 
his  first  wife  Helena.  His  descent  and  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  his  family  are  represented  iu  the 
following  genealogical  table :— - 


brother  of  the  emperors  Claudius  II.  and  Qumtilius. 

I 


Cwisui.-.ins  CI>Wu*,  Anitas  in  a.  n.  .HG  ;  died  it  Y       in  a.  u  30  i!  ;  nurriv.I  I.   li,-!.-:,a  the  Safnt, 

2. 


I 


I  

CoNSTANTfKUM  Magnus.   Married,  1.  Minervina;  2.  Fausta, 

daughter  of  the  emperor  Galerius  and  his  second  wife  Eutropia. 


Further  issue  of  Constantius  Chlo- 
rus by  Theodora,  aw  below. 


I 

1.  Crispoa; 
Caesar,  alfi ; 
put  to  death 
by  order  of 
his  father, 
326;  married 
Helena ; 


I 


2.  Coustantinas 
II., sumamed  the 
Younger;  born, 
312;  Caesar, 
316 ;  Emperor, 
337;  died,  340. 
Twice  mar- 
ried (?) ;  no 
issue  known. 


I 


3.  Constantius II.; 
born,  31 7;  Caesar, 
326(?);  Emperor, 
337  ;  sole  Emp. 
353;  died,  361; 
marr.l.  unknown; 
2.  Fin  via  Aurelia 
Eusebia;  3.  Maxi- 
ma Faustina. 

Flavia  Maxima  Conatantia,  married  the  emperor 


4.  Constans ; 
born,  320 ; 
Caesar,  333 
(335?); 
Emp.  337 ; 
killed,  350 ; 
roarr.  Olyin- 
pia ;  no  issue 
known. 


m 

5.  Constantius  or  Cons  tan  tia ; 
married  1.  her  kinsman  llan- 
nibalianus,  king  of  Pontus ; 
2.  Constantine  Gallus,  emp. 

6.  Constantia  or  Constanlina; 
nun. 

7.  Helena,  Flavia  Max'tiuiaia  | 
married  the  emperot  Julian, 

her  "  " 
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Further  i 


1.  Constantinus,  murdered 
by  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius  II.  |  no  iuue  known. 


CONSTANTINUS. 


i  

1.  Dalmatius,  Flavins  Julius,  Consul  in 
A.  D.  333.  Put  to  death  by  the  em- 
peror Constantine  the  Younger  in  339 
or  340  ;  no  issue  known. 


2.  Dalmatins  Flarius 
Hannibalianus  ;  time 
of  death  unknown. 

 I  _ 


3.  Constantius,  Consul,  335;  murdered 
bv  the  emperor  Constantius  ; 
I.  Galla ;  2. 


L 


2.  Hannibalianus,  Flarius  Claudius,  king  of 
Pontus ;  married  Constantino,  eldest  daughter 
of  Conwtantine  the  Great;  perished  in  the 
wholesale  murder  of  his  kinsmen. 


A  Son,  2.  Gallus,  Flarius  Julius,  born  in 

killed  325  ;  Caesar,  34 1  ;  disobedient ; 

by  the  put  to  death  by  the  emperor  Con- 

empcror  stantius  II.  near  Pola,  in  I  stria,  in 

Coustan-  354  ;  married  Constantiua,  widow 

tius  1 1.  of  Hannibalianus  and  eldest  daugh- 

in34l.  ter  of  Constantino  the  Great. 


i 


daugh- 
ter, mar- 
ried the 
emperor 
Constan- 


4.  Julianus,  surnamed  the  Apostate ; 
born  33'2(?);  Caesar,  855  ;  succeeded 
Constantius  in  361;  killed  in  the  Per- 
sian war,  26th  of  June,  363.  Married 
Helena,  Flaria  Maximiana,  youngest 
daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great ; 
left  issue  whose  fate  is  unknown. 


From  ahove.    Further  issue  of  Constamius  Chloric  by  Theodora. 


4.  Constantia  or  Constantino  [Con- 
htantia]  Flaria  Valeria,  married 
in  313  Valeria  Licinianus  Licinius, 
Augustus ;  died  between  328  and  330. 

Flarius  Licinianus  Licinius,  put  to 
death  by  Constantino  the  Great. 


6.  En 
ried 


□  tropia,  ma 
PopiliuaN* 


5.  Anastasia,  married  Bnssianus  c»c»u, 
and  after  his  death,  probably,  Lucius  Ko- 
mius  Aconitus  Oututus.  consul. 


Flarius  Popilins  Nepotianus ;  assumed  the  purple  in  Gaul 
in  350  ;  killed  at  Rome  in  the  same  year. 


Constantine  was  born  in  the  month  ut  February, 
A.  n.  272.  There  are  many  different  opinions  re- 
specting his  birth-place ;  hut  it  is  most  probable, 
tnd  it  is  now  generally  believed,  that  he  was  born 
at  Naissus,  now  Nissa,  a  well-known  town  in 
Dardania  or  the  upper  and  southern  part  of  Mocsia 
Superior.* 

Constantine  was  distinguished  by  the  choicest 
gifts  of  nature,  but  his  education  was  chiefly 
military.  When  his  father  obtained  the  supreme 
command  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  he  did  not 
accompany  him,  but  remained  with  the  emperor 
Diocletian  as  a  kind  of  hostage  for  the  fidelity  of 
his  parent,  and  he  attended  that  emperor  on  his 
celebrated  expedition  in  Egypt.  After  the  capture 
of  Alexandria  ntid  the  pacification  of  that  country 
in  a.  d.  296,  Constantine  served  under  Galerius  in 
the  Persian  war,  which  resulted  in  the  conquest 
and  final  cession  to  the  Romans  of  Iberia,  Arme- 
nia, Mesopotamia,  and  the  adjoining  countries,  for 
which  Diocletian  and  Maxiinian  celebrated  a 
triumph  in  Home  in  303.  In  these  wars  Constan- 
tino distinguished  himself  so  much  by  personal 
courage  as  well  as  bv  higher  military  talents,  that 
he  became  the  favourite  of  the  army,  and  was  as 
a  reward  appointed  tribunus  militum  of  the  first 
class.  Put  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  quietly 
the  honours  which  he  so  justly  deserved.    In  his 

•  Strphonus  Byxantinus  (*.  r.  Hcuanos)  calls 
this  town  Krlff/ia  kcU  varpU  Kuvcrrayriyou  tov 
&aoi\i<Mft,  meaning  bv  Kriaua  that  that  town  was 
enlarged  and  embellished  by  Constantine,  which 
was  the  case.  The  opinion  that  Constantine  was 
born  in  Britain  is  ably  refuted  in  Schb'pflin's  dis- 
sertation, "Constantinus  Magnus  non  fuit  Biitan- 
"  contained  in  the  author's  "  Comtutntationcs 


llistoticae,"  Basel,  I  74  I,  4 to. 


position  as  a  kind  of  hostage  he  was  exposed  to 

the  machinations  of  the  ambitious,  the  jealous,  and 
the  designing ;  and  the  dangers  by  which  he  was 
surrounded  increased  after  the  abdication  of  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximian  and  the  accession  of  hit 
father  and  Galerius  as  emperors  (a.  o.  .'.'05).  He 
continued  to  lire  in  the  Hast  under  the  eyes  of 
Galerius,  whose  jealousy  of  the  superior  qualities 
of  Constantine  was  so  great,  that  he  meditated  his 
ruin  by  exposing  him  to  personal  dangers,  from 
which  Constantine,  however,  escaped  unhurt.  In 
such  circumstances  he  was  compelled  to  cultivate 
and  improve  his  natural  prudence  and  sagacity, 
and  to  accustom  himself  to  that  reserve  and  dis- 
cretion to  which  he  afterwards  owed  a  considerable 
part  of  his  greatness,  and  which  was  the  more  re- 
markable in  him  as  he  was  naturally  of  a  most 
lively  disposition.  The  jealonsy  of  Galerius  be- 
came conspicuous  when  he  conferred  the  dignity  of 
Caesar  upon  his  sons,  Severus  and  Maximiu,  a 
dignity  to  which  Constantine  seemed  to  be  en- 
titled by  his  birth  and  merits,  but  which  was 
withheld  from  him  by  Galerius  and  not  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  father.  In  this,  however,  Con- 
stantius Chlorus  acted  wisely,  for  as  his  son  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  Galerius,  be  would  have 
caused  his  immediate  ruin  had  he  proclaimed  him 
Caesar;  so  that  if  Constantine  spoke  of  disappoint- 
ment he  could  only  feel  disappointed  at  not  being 
in  the  camp  of  his  father.  To  bring  him  thither 
U'camc  now  the  great  object  of  the  policy  of  both 
father  and  son.  Negotiations  were  carried  on  for 
that  purpose  with  Galerius,  who,  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  the  departure  of  Constantine,  de« 
layed  his  consent  by  crery  means  in  his  power, 
till  at  last  his  pretexts  were  exhausted,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  allow  him  to  join  his  father.  Justly 
afraid  of  l>eing  detained  once  more,  or  of  being  cut 
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jfl  by  treachery  on  his  journey,  Constantine  had 
do  sooner  obtained  the  permission  of  Galerius  than 
he  departed  from  Nicomedeia,  where  they  both 
resided,  without  taking  leave  of  the  emperor,  and 
travelled  through  Thrace,  Illyricum,  Pannonia, 
and  Gaul  with  all  possible  speed,  till  he  reached 
his  father  at  Boulogne  just  in  time  to  accompany 
him  to  Britain  on  his  expedition  against  the  Picts, 
and  to  be  present  at  his  death  at  York  (25th  of 
July,  306).  Before  dying,  Constantius  declared 
his  son  as  his  successor. 

The  moment  for  seizing  the  supreme  power,  or 
for  shrinking  back  into  death  or  obscurity,  had 
now  come  for  Constantine.  He  was  renowned  for 
his  victories  in  the  East,  admired  by  the  legions, 
and  beloved  by  the  subjects,  both  heathen  and 
Christian,  of  Constantius,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
believe  that  the  son  would  follow  the  example  of 
justice,  toleration,  and  energy  set  by  the  father. 
The  legions  proclaimed  him  emperor ;  the  barbarian 
auxiliaries,  headed  by  Crocus,  king  of  the  Alemanni, 
acknowledged  him  ;  yet  he  hesitated  to  place  the 
fatal  diadem  on  his  head.  But  his  hesitation  was 
mere  pretence ;  he  was  well  prepared  for  the 
event ;  and  in  the  quick  energy  with  which  he 
acted,  he  gave  a  sample  of  that  marvellous  combi- 
nation of  boldness,  cunning,  and  wisdom  in  which 
but  a  few  great  men  have  surpassed  him.  In  a 
conciliatory  letter  to  Galerius,  he  protested  that  he 
had  not  taken  the  purple  on  his  own  account,  but 
that  he  had  been  pressed  by  the  troops  to  do  so, 
and  he  solicited  to  be  acknowledged  as  Augustus. 
At  the  same  time  he  made  preparations  to  take 
the  field  with  all  his  father's  forces,  if  Galerius 
should  refuse  to  grant  him  his  request.  But  Ga- 
lerius dread*!  a  struggle  with  the  brave  legions  of 
the  West,  headed  by  a  man  like  Constantine.  He 
disguised  his  resentment,  and  acknowledged  Con- 
ftnntine  as  master  of  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps,  but  with  the  title  of  Caesar  only:  he  con- 
ferred the  dignity  of  Augustus  upon  his  own  son 


dignity 

Sevens. 

The  pence  in  the  empire  was  of  short  duration. 
The  rapacity  of  Galerius,  his  absence  from  the 
capita!  of  the  empire,  and  probably  also  the  ex- 
ample of  Constantine,  caused  a  rebellion  in  Rome, 
which  resulted  in  Maxentius,  the  son  of  Maximian, 
seizing  the  purple ;  nnd  when  Maximian  was 
informed  of  it,  he  left  his  retirement  nnd  reassumed 
the  diadem,  which  be  had  formerly  renounced  with 
his  colleague  Diocletian.  The  consequence  of  their 
rebellion  was  a  war  with  Galerius,  whose  son, 
Severus  Augustus,  entered  Italy  with  a  powerful 
force ;  but  he  was  shut  up  in  Ravenna ;  and,  un- 
able to  defend  the  town  or  to  escape,  he  surren- 
dered himself  up  to  the  besiegers,  and  was 
treacherously  put  to  death  by  order  of  Maxentius. 
(a.  d.  307.)  Galerius  chose  C.  Valerius  Licini- 
anus  Licinius  as  Augustus  instead  of  Severus  and 
he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  Maxi- 
min  likewise,  who  had  been  proclaimed  Augustus 
by  the  legions  under  his  command,  which  were 
stationed  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  Roman  em- 
pire thus  obeyed  six  masters :  Galerius,  Licinius, 
and  Maximin  in  the  East,  and  Maximian.  Maxen- 
tius, and  Constantine  in  the  West  (308).  The 
union  between  the  masters  of  the  West  was 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Constantine,  whose 
first  wife  Minervina  was  dead,  with  Fausta,  the 
daughter  of  Maximian,  which  took  place  as  early 
as  3u6;  and  at  the  same  time  Constantius 
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acknowledged  as  Augustus  by  Maximian  and 
Maxentius-  But  before  long  serious  quarrels  broke 
out  between  Maxentius  and  Maximian  ;  the  latter 
was  forced  by  his  son  to  fly  from  Rome,  and 
finally  took  refuge  with  Constantine,  by  whom  he 
was  well  received.  Maximian  once  more  abdi- 
cated the  throne  ;  but  during  the  absence  of  Con« 
stantine,  who  was  then  on  the  Rhine,  he  re- 
assumed  the  purple,  and  entered  into  secret 
negotiations  with  his  son  Maxentius  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ruining  Constantine.  He  was  surprised  in 
his  plots  by  Constantine,  who  on  the  news  of  his 
rebellion  had  left  the  Rhine,  and  embarking  his 
troops  in  boats,  descended  the  Saone  and  Rhone, 
appeared  under  the  walls  of  Aries,  where  Maxi- 
mian then  resided,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge 
in  Marseilles.  That  town  was  immediately  be- 
sieged ;  the  inhabitants  gave  up  Maximian,  and 
Constantine  quelled  the  rebellion  by  one  of  those 
acts  of  bloody  energy  which  the  world  hesitates  to 
call  murder,  since  the  kings  of  the  world  cannot 
maintain  themselves  on  their  thrones  without  blood. 
Maximian  was  put  to  death  (a.  d.  309) ;  he  had 
deserved  punishment,  yet  he  was  the  father  of 
Constantine's  wife.  [Maximianuk.] 
The  authority  of  Constantine  was  now 


strained  in  his  dominions.  He  generally  resided 
at  Trier  (Treves),  and  was  greatly  beloved  by 
his  subjects  on  account  of  his  excellent  adminis- 
tration. The  inroads  of  the  barbarians  were 
punished  by  him  with  great  severity  :  the  captive 
chiefs  of  the  Franks  were  devoured  by  wild  beasts 
in  the  circus  of  Trier,  and  many  robbers  or  rebels 
suffered  the  same  barbarous  punishment.  These 
occasional  cruelties  did  not  prejudice  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  among  the  emperors  who 
then  ruled  the  world  Constantine  was  undoubtedly 
the  moat  beloved,  a  circumstance  which  was  of 
great  advantage  to  him  when  he  began  his  struggle 
with  hiB  rivals.  This  struggle  commenced  with 
Maxentius,  who  pretended  to  feel  resentment  for 
the  death  of  his  father,  insulted  Constantine,  and 
from  insults  proceeded  to  hostile  demonstrations. 
With  a  large  force  assembled  in  Italy  he  intended 
to  invade  Gaul,  but  so  great  was  the  aversion  of 
his  subjects  to  his  cruel  and  rapacious  character, 
that  Roman  deputies  appeared  before  Constantine 
imploring  him  to  deliver  them  from  a  tyrant. 
Constantine  was  well  aware  of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  exposed  himself  by  attacking  Maxentius, 
who  was  obeyed  by  a  numerous  army,  chiefly  coin- 
posed  of  veterans,  who  had  fought  under  Diocletian 
and  Maximian.  At  the  same  time,  the  army  of 
Constantine  was  well  disciplined  and  accustomed 
to  fight  with  the  brave  barbarians  of  Germany,  and 
while  his  rival  was  only  obeyed  by  soldiers  he  met 
with  obedience  among  both  his  troops  and  hia 
subjects.  To  win  the  affections  of  the  people  he 
protected  the  Christians  in  hia  own  dominions, 
and  he  persuaded  Galerius  and  Maximin  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed in  the  East.  This  was  a  measure  of  pru- 
dence, but  the  Christians  in  their  joy,  which 
increased  in  proportion  as  Constantine  gave  them 
still  more  proofs  of  his  conviction,  that  Christianity 
had  become  a  moral  element  in  the  nations  which 
would  give  power  to  him  who  understood  bow  to 
wield  it,  attributed  the  politic  conduct  of  their 
master  to  divine  inspiration,  and  thus  the  fable 
became  believed,  that  on  his  march  to  Italy,  either 
at  Autun  in  Fnuice,  or  ut  Verona,  or  near  Aud«*» 
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nach  on  the  Rhine  in  Germany  ns  some  pretend, 
Constantine  had  a  vision,  seeing  in  his  sleep  a 
cioss  with  the  inscription  «V  roftrtf  rfsra.  Thus,  it 
it  said,  he  adopted  the  cross,  and  in  that  sign  was 
victorious.* 

Constantino  crossed  the  Cotttan  Alps  (Mount 
Cenis),  defeated  the  vanguard  of  Maxentitis  at 
Turin,  entered  Milan,  and  laid  seige  to  Verona, 
under  the  walla  of  which  Maxentius  suffered  a 
severe  defeat.  Another  battle  fought  near  Rome 
on  the  28th  of  October,  312,  decided  the  fate  of 
Maxentius  :  his  army  was  completely  routed,  and 
while  he  tried  to  escape  over  the  Milvian  bridge 
into  Rome,  he  was  driven  by  the  throng  of  the 
fugitives  into  the  Tiber  and  perished  in  the  river. 
[Maxbntiub.]  Constantine  entered  Rome,  and 
displayed  great  activity  in  restoring  peace  to  that 
city,  and  in  removing  the  causes  of  the  frequent 
disturbances  by  which  Rome  bad  been  shaken 
during  the  reign  of  Maxentius;  he  disbanded  the 
body  of  the  Praetorians,  and  in  order  that  the 
empire  might  derive  some  advantage  from  the  ex- 
istence of  the  senators  ne  subjected  them  and  their 
families  to  a  heavy  poll-tax.  He  also  accepted 
the  title  of  Pontifex  Maxima*,  which  shews  that 
at  that  time  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
elevating  Christianity  at  the  expense  of  Paganism. 

The  fruit  of  Constantino's  victories  was  the  un- 
dinputed  mastership  of  the  whole  western  part  of 
the  empire,  with  its  ancient  capital,  Rome,  which, 
however,  had  then  ceased  to  be  the  ordinary  resi- 
dence of  the  emperors.  At  the  same  time,  impor- 
tant events  took  place  in  the  East  The  emperor 
Galerius  died  in  A.  D.  311,  and  Licinius,  having 
united  his  dominions  with  his  own,  was  involved 
in  a  war  with  Maximin,  who,  after  having  taken 
Byzantium  by  surprise,  was  defeated  in  several 
battle*,  and  died,  on  his  flight  to  Egypt,  at  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia,  in  313.  [Maximinus.]  Thus  Licinius 
became  sole  master  of  the  whole  East,  and  the  em- 
pire had  now  only  two  heads.  In  the  following 
year,  314,  a  war  broke  out  between  Licinius  and 
Constantino.  At  Cibalts,  a  town  on  the  junction 
of  the  Sau  with  the  Danube,  in  the  southernmost 
part  of  Pannonia,  Constantine  defeated  his  rival 
with  an  inferior  force ;  a  second  battle,  at  Mardia 
in  Thrace,  was  indecisive,  but  the  loss  which  Lici- 
nius sustained  was  immense,  and  he  sought  for 
peace.  This  was  readily  granted  him  by  Constan- 
tine, who  perhaps  felt  himself  not  strong  enough 
to  drive  his  rival  to  extremities ;  but,  satisfied 
with  the  acquisition  of  lllyricum,  Pannonia,  and 
Greece,  which  Licinius  ceded  to  him,  he  establish- 
ed a  kind  of  mock  friendship  between  them  by 
giving  to  Licinius  the  hand  of  his  sister  Constan- 
tino. During  nine  years  the  peace  remained  un- 
disturbed, a  time  which  Constantine  employed  m 
reforming  the  administration  of  the  empire  by 
those  laws  of  which  we  shall  speak  below,  and  in 
defending  the  northern  frontiers  against  the  in- 
roads of  the  barbarians.  lllyricum  and  Pannonia 
were  the  principal  theatres  of  these  devastations, 
and  among  the  various  barbarians  that  dwelt  north 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  the  Goths,  who 
had  occupied  Dacia,  were  the  most  dangerous. 
Constantine  chastised  them  several  times  in  lllyri- 
cum, and  finally  crossed  the  Danube,  entered 
Dacia,  and  compelled  them  to  respect  the  dignity 

"  Compare  "  Dissertation  sur  la  Vision  de  Con- 
ctentin  le  Grand,"  by  I>u  Voisin,  bishop  of  Nantes. 


of  the  Roman  empire.  His  fame  as  a  great  raon* 
arch,  distinguished  both  by  civil  and  military  abi- 
lities, increased  every  year,  and  the  consciousness 
of  his  talents  and  power  induced  him  to  make  a 
final  struggle  for  the  undivided  government  of  the 
empire.  In  323,  he  declared  war  against  Licinius, 
who  was  then  advanced  in  yean  and  was  detested 
for  his  cruelties,  but  whose  land  forces  were  equal 
to  those  of  Constantine,  while  his  navy  was  more 
numerous  and  manned  with  more  experienced 
sailors.  The  first  battle  took  place  near  Adrianople 
on  the  3rd  of  July,  323.  Each  of  the  emperors 
had  above  a  hundred  thousand  men  under  his  com- 
mand ;  but,  after  a  hard  struggle,  in  which  Con- 
stantine gave  fresh  proofs  of  his  skill  and  personal 
courage,  Licinius  was  muted  with  great  slaughter, 
his  fortified  camp  was  stormed,  and  he  fled  to  By- 
zantium. Constantine  followed  him  thither,  and 
while  he  laid  siege  to  the  town,  his  eldest  sort 
Crispus  forced  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont,  and 
in  a  three  days'  buttle  defeated  Amandus,  the  ad- 
miral of  Licinius,  who  lost  one-third  of  his  fleet. 
Unable  to  defend  Byzantium  with  success,  Licinius 
went  to  Hi  thy nia,  assembled  his  troops,  and  offered 
a  second  buttle,  which  was  fought  at  Chrysopolia, 
now  Skutari,  opposite  Byzantium.  Constantine 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  Licinius  fled  to 
Nicomedeia.  He  surrendered  himself  on  condition 
of  having  his  life  spared,  a  promise  which  Con- 
stantine made  on  the  intercession  of  his  sister  Con- 
stant* na,  the  wife  of  Licinius ;  but,  after  spending 
a  short  time  in  false  security  at  Thesitalonica,  the 
place  of  bis  exile,  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
his  fortunate  rival.  We  cannot  believe  that  be 
was  killed  for  forming  a  conspiracy ;  the  cause  of 
his  death  was  undoubtedly  the  dangerous  import- 
ance of  his  person.  [Licinium;  Constaktina.] 
Constantine  acted  towards  his  memory  as,  during 
the  restoration  in  France,  the  memory  of  Napoleon 
was  treated  by  the  Bourbons :  his  reign  was  con- 
sidered as  an  usurpation,  his  laws  were  declared 
void,  and  infamy  was  cast  upon  his  name. 

Constantine  was  now  sole  master  of  the  empire, 
and  the  measures  which  he  adopted  to  maintain 
himself  in  his  lofty  station  were  as  vigorous,  though 
less  bloody,  as  those  by  which  he  succeeded  in  at- 
taining the  great  object  of  his  ambition.  The 
West  and  the  East  of  the  empire  had  gradually- 
become  more  distinct  from  each  other,  and  as  each 
of  those  great  divisions  had  already  been  governed 
during  a  considerable  period  by  different  rulers, 
that  distinction  became  dangerous  for  the  integrity 
of  the  whole,  in  proportion  as  the  people  were 
accustomed  to  look  upon  each  other  as  belong- 
ing to  either  of  those  divisions,  rather  than  to 
the  whole  empire.  Rome  was  only  a  nomi- 
nal capital,  and  Italy,  corrupted  by  luxury  and 
vices,  had  ceased  to  be  the  source  of  Roman  gran- 
deur. Constantine  felt  the  necessity  of  creating  a 
new  centre  of  the  empire,  and,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, chose  that  city  which  down  to  the  present 
day  is  a  gate  both  to  the  East  and  the  West,  He 
made  Byzantium  the  capital  of  the  empire  and  the 
residence  of  the  emperors,  and  called  it  after  his 
own  name,  Constantinople,  or  the  city  of  Constan- 
tine. The  solemn  inauguration  of  Constantinople 
took  place  in  a.  n.  330,  according  to  Idatius  and 
the  Chroiiicon  Alexandrinum.  The  possibility  ol 
Home  ceasing  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, had  been  already  observed  by  Tacitus,  w bo- 
say.  (/Jut.  i.  4),  -  Ev'ulgato  imperii  arcano,  pon* 
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prfncipera  alibi  quara  Romae  fieri. "  Constantinople 
»u  enlarged  and  embellished  by  Constantine  and 
hit  sueoeMon ;  but  when  it  is  said  that  it  equalled 
Rome  in  splendour,  the  cause  most  partly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fact,  that  the  beauty  of  Constantino- 
ple was  ever  increasing,  while  that  of  Rome  was 
constantly  decreasing  under  the  rough  hands  of 
her  barbarian  conquerors.   (Com p.  Ciampini,  ZXn 
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Aedificiit  a  Constantino  Mag-no  eonstrudis.) 
By  making  Constantinople  the  residence  of  the 
emperors,  the  centre  of  the  empire  was  removed 
from  the  Latin  world  to  the  Greek  ;  and  although 
Latin  continued  to  be  the  official  language  for  se- 
veral centuries,  the  influence  of  Greek  civilization 
toon  obtained  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  Latin, 
that  while  the  Roman  empire  perished  by  the  bar- 
barians in  the  West,  it  was  changed  into  a  Greek 
empire  by  the  Greeks  in  the  East.  There  was, 
however,  such  a  prestige  of  grandeur  connected 
with  Rome,  that  down  to  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks,  in  1453,  the  rulers  of  the 
Eastern  empire  retained  the  name  of  Roman  em- 
perors as  a  title  by  which  they  thought  that  they 
inherited  the  government  of  the  world.  The  same 
title  and  the  same  presumption  were  assumed  by 
the  kings  of  the  German  barbarians,  seated  on  the 
ruins  of  Rome,  and  they  were  the  pride  of  their 
successor!  till  the  downfall  of  the  Holy  Roman 
empire  in  Germany  in  1806. 

The  year  324  was  signal  ired  by  an  event  which 
caused  the  greatest  consternation  in  the  empire, 
and  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  writers  has 
thrown  indelible  disgrace  upon  Constantino.  His 
accomplished  son,  Crispus,  whose  virtues  and  glory 
would  perhaps  have  been  the  joy  of  a  father,  but 
for  their  rendering  him  popular  with  the  nation, 
and  producing  ambition  in  the  mind  of  Crispus 
himself,  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and,  during 
the  celebration  at  Rome  of  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sary of  Constantine's  victory  over  Maxentius,  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  Pola  in  I  stria.  There  he  was 
put  to  death.  Licinius  Caesar,  the  son  of  the  em- 
peror Licinius  and  Constantino,  the  sister  of  Con- 
stantine, was  accused  of  the  same  crime,  and 
suffered  the  same  fate.  Many  other  persons  ac- 
cused of  being  connected  with  the  conspiracy  were 
likewise  punished  with  di-ath.  It  is  said,  that 
Crispus  had  been  calumniated  by  his  step-mother, 
Fausta,  and  that  Constantine,  repenting  the  inno- 
cent death  of  his  son,  and  discovering  that  Fausta 
lived  in  criminal  intercourse  with  a  slave,  com- 
manded her  to  be  suffocated  in  a  warm  bath.  As 
our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  present  more  than  a 
abort  sketch  of  these  complicated  events,  some  ad- 
ditions to  which  are  given  in  tho  lives  of  Pmsrus 
and  Fausta,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  opinion 
of  Niebuhr,  who  remarks  (History  of  /fome,  ed.  by 
Dr.  L.  Schmitx,  vol.  v.  p.  360),  "  Every  one  knows 
the  miserable  death  of  Constantine's  son,  Crispus, 
who  was  sent  into  exile  to  Pola,  and  then  put  to 
death.  If  however  people  will  make  a  tragedy  of 
this  event,  I  must  confess  that  1  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  proved  that  Crispus  was  innocent.  When 
I  read  of  so  many  insurrections  of  sons  against 
their  fathers,  I  do  not  see  why  Crispus,  who  was 
Caesar,  and  demanded  the  title  of  Augustus,  which 
his  father  refused  him,  should  not  have  thought, — 
'  Well,  if  I  do  not  make  anything  of  myself,  my 
father  will  not,  for  he  will  certainly  prefer  the  sons 
of  Fausta  to  me,  the  son  of  a  repudiated  woman.' 
Such  a  thought*  if  it  did  occur  to  Crispus,  mutt 


have  stung  him  to  the  quick.  That  a  father  should 
order  his  own  son  to  be  put  to  death  is  certainly 
repulsive  to  our  feelings,  but  it  is  rash  and  incon- 
siderate to  assert  that  Crispus  was  innocent.  It 
is  to  me  highly  probable  that  Constantino  himself 
was  quite  convinced  of  his  son's  guilt :  I  infer  this 
from  his  conduct  towards  the  three  step-brothers 
of  Crispus,  whom  he  always  treated  with  the  high- 
est respect,  and  his  unity  and  harmony  with  his 
sons  is  truly  exemplary.  It  is  related  that  Fausta 
was  suffocated,  by  Constantine's  command,  by  the 
steam  of  a  bath ;  but  Gibbon  has  raised  some 
weighty  doubts  about  this  incredible  and  unac- 
countable act,  and  I  cannot  therefore  attach  any 
importance  to  the  story." 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Constantine 
enjoyed  his  power  in  peace.  As  early  as  315, 
Arius  denied  at  Alexandria  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
His  doctrine,  which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  so 
many  troubles  and  war*,  was  condemned  by  the 
general  council  assembled  at  Nicaea  in  325,  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  ecclesiastical  history. 
Constantine  protected  the  orthodox  fathers,  though 
he  must  be  looked  upon  as  still  a  Pagan,  but  he 
did  not  persecute  the  Arians ;  and  the  dissensions 
of  a  church  to  which  he  did  not  belong,  did  not 
occupy  much  of  his  attention,  since  tho  domestic 
peace  of  the  empire  was  not  yet  in  danger  from 
them.  Notwithstanding  the  tranquillity  of  the 
ompire,  the  evident  result  of  a  man  of  his  genius 
being  the  sole  ruler,  Constantine  felt  that  none 
of  his  sons  was  his  equal ;  and  by  dividing  hia 
empire  among  them,  he  hoped  to  remove  tho 
causes  of  troubles  like  those  to  which  ho 
owed  his  own  accession.  He  therefore  assigned 
to  Constantine,  the  eldest,  the  administration  of 
Gaul,  Britain,  Spain,  and  Tingitania;  to  Con- 
stat) tius,  the  second,  Egypt  and  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces, except  the  countries  given  to  Hanniba- 
lianus ;  to  Co  nutans,  the  youngest,  Italy,  Western 
Illyricum,  and  the  rest  of  Africa  :  they  all  received 
the  title  of  Augustus.  He  conferred  the  title  of 
Caesar  upon  his  nephew  Dalmatius,  who  obtained 
the  administration  of  Eastern  Illyricum,  Macedo- 
nia, Thrace,  and  Greece ;  and  his  nephew  Hanni- 
balianus,  who  received  the  new  title  of  Nobilisst- 
mus,  was  placed  over  Pont  us,  Cappadocia,  and 
Armenia  Minor,  with  Caesareia  as  capital.  They 
were  to  govern  the  empire,  after  his  death,  as  a 
joint  property.  Among  the  three  Augusti,  Con- 
stantine, the  eldest,  was  to  be  the  first  in  rank, 
but  they  were  to  be  equal  in  authority :  the  Caesar 
and  the  Nobilisaimus,  though  sovereign  in  their 
dominions,  were  inferior  in  rank,  and,  with  regard 
to  the  administration  of  the  whole  empire,  in  au- 
thority also  to  the  Augusti.  The  failure  of  this  plan 
of  Constantine's  is  related  in  the  lives  of  his  sous. 

In  337,  Constantine  was  going  to  take  the  field 
against  Sapor  II.,  king  of  Persia,  who  claimed  the 
provinces  taken  from  him  by  Galcritu  and  Maxi- 
mian.  But  his  health  was  had  ;  and  having  re- 
tired to  Nicomedeia  for  the  sake  of  the  air  and  tho 
waters,  he  died  there,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  337.  Shortly  before  his  death,  ho 
declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  Christian,  auu 
was  accordingly  baptised.  His  death  was  the  sig- 
nal for  the  massacre  of  nearly  all  his  kinsmen, 
which  was  contrived  by  his  own  sons,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  violent  death  of  two  of  his  bobs* 
while  the  second,  Constantius,  succeeded  in  be- 
coming sole  emperor. 
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The  following  were  the  moat  important  ot  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  Constantine.  He  devel- 
oped and  brought  to  perfection  the  hierarchical 
system  of  state  dignities  established  by  Diocletian 
on  the  model  of  the  Eastern  courts,  and  of  which 
the  details  are  contained  in  the  Notitia  Dignita- 
tura.  The  principal  officers  were  divided  into 
three  classes  :  the  Illustres,  the  Spectabiles.  and  the 
Clarissimi ;  for  officers  of  a  lower  rank  other  titles 
were  invented,  the  pompous  sounds  of  which  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  pettiness  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  bearers.  The  consulship  was  a  mere 
title,  and  so  was  the  dignity  of  patricius;  both  of 
these  titles  were  in  later  years  often  conferred 
upon  barbarians.  The  number  of  public  officers 
was  immense,  and  they  all  derived  their  authority 
from  the  supreme  chief  of  the  empire,  who  could 
thus  depend  upon  a  host  of  men  raised  by  their 
education  above  the  lower  classes,  and  who,  hav- 
ing generally  nothing  but  their  appointments,  were 
obliged  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  revolu- 
tions, by  which  they  would  have  been  deprived 
of  their  livelihood.  A  similar  artificial  system, 
strengthening  the  government,  is  established,  in 
our  days,  in  Prussia,  Austria,  France,  and  most  of 
the  states  of  Europe.  The  dignity  and  dangerous 
military  power  of  the  praefecti  praetorio  were  abo- 
lished. Under  Diocletian  and  Maximian  there 
were  four  praefecti,  but  they  were  only  lieutenants 
of  the  two  Augusti  and  their  two  Caesars.  Con- 
stantine continued  the  number,  and  limited  their 
power  by  making  them  civil  officers :  under  him 
there  was  the  Praefectus  Orienti  over  the  Asiatic 
provinces  and  Thrace ;  the  Praefectus  Italia*,  over 
Italy,  Rhaetia,  Noricum,  and  Africa  between 
Egypt  and  Tingitania;  the  Praefectus  IUyrico, 
who  had  Illyricum,  Pannonia,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece ;  and  the  Praefectus  Oalliae,  over  Gaul, 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Tingitania  or  the  westernmost 
part  of  Africa.  Rome  and  Constantinople  had 
each  their  separate  praefect.  Under  the  praefecti 
there  were  thirteen  high  functionaries,  who  were 
civil  governors  of  the  thirteen  dioceses  into  which 
the  empire  was  divided,  and  who  bad  either  the 
title  of  comes  or  count,  or  of  vicarius  or  vice-prae- 
fect  Between  these  officers  and  the  praefecti 
there  were  three  proconsuls,  of  Asia,  Achaia,  and 
Africa,  who  however  were  but  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, the  whole  number  of  which  was  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen,  and  which  were  governed,  be- 
sides the  proconsuls,  by  thirty-seven  consulares, 
five  correctores,  and  seventy-one  presidentes. 

The  military  administration  was  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  the  civil,  and  as  the  Praefecti  Praetorio 
were  changed  into  civil  officers,  as  has  been  men- 
tion -d  above,  the  supreme  military  command  wns 
conf  rred  at  first  upon  two,  then  four,  and  finally 
eight  Magistri  Militum,  under  whom  were  the 
military  Comites  and  Duces  The  number  of 
legi  his  was  diminished,  but  the  army  was  never- 
theless much  increased,  especially  by  barbarian 
auxiliaries,  a  dangerous  practice,  which  hastened 
the  overthrow  of  the  Western  and  shook  the 
Eastern  empire  to  its  foundations.  The  increase 
of  the  army  rendered  various  oppressive  taxes 
necessary,  which  were  unequally  assessed,  and 
caused  many  revolts.  There  were  seven  high 
functionaries,  who  may  be  compared  with  some  of 
the  great  officers  of  state  in  our  country,  viz.  the 
Propositus  Sncri  Cubiculi,  or  Lord  Chamberlain ; 
the  Mngister  Officiorum,  who  acted  in  many  con- 


cerns as  a  secretary  for  home  affairs ;  the  Quaestor, 
or  Lord  Chancellor  and  Seal-Keeper ;  the  Comes 
Sacrarum  Largitionum,  or  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  the  public  revenue ;  the  Comes  Reruro 
Privatarum  Divinae  Domus  for  the  private  pro- 
perty of  the  emperor ;  and,  finally,  two  Comites 
Domesticorum,  or  simply  Domestic!,  the  com- 
manders of  the  imperial  life-guard.  For  further 
details  we  refer  to  the  authorities  enumerated  at 
the  end  of  this  article,  and  to  Gutherius,  "  Da 
Officiis  Domus  Augustae." 

Constantine  deserves  the  name  of  Great :  he  rose 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  power,  and  owed  his  for- 
tune to  nobody  but  himself.  His  birth  was  a  source 
of  dangers  to  him;  his  exalted  qualities  caused 
jealousy  among  his  enemies,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign  his  life  was  one  continued  struggle. 
He  overcame  all  obstacles  through  his  own  exer- 
tions ;  his  skill  vanquished  his  enemies ;  his 
energy  kept  the  hydra  of  anarchy  headless ;  his 
prudence  conducted  him  in  safety  through  con- 
spiracies, rebellions,  battles,  and  murder,  to  the 
throne  of  Rome  ;  his  wisdom  created  a  new  organi- 
zation for  on  empire,  which  consisted  of  huge  frag- 
ments, and  which  no  human  hand  seemed  powerful 
enough  to  raise  to  a  solid  edifice.  Christianity 
was  made  by  him  the  religion  of  the  state,  but 
Paganism  was  not  persecuted  though  discouraged. 
The  Christianity  of  the  emperor  himself  has  been 
a  subject  of  warm  controversy  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  but  the  graphic  account  which 
Niebuhr  gives  of  Constantine*  belief  seem*  to  be 
perfectly  just.  Speaking  of  the  murder  of  Licinius 
and  his  own  sonCrispus,  Niebuhr  remarks  ( Hist,  */ 
Rotne,  vol.  v.  p.  359),  w  Many  judge  of  him  by 
too  severe  a  standard,  because  they  look  upon  him 
as  a  Christian ;  but  I  cannot  regard  him  in  that 
light.  The  religion  which  he  had  in  his  head 
must  have  been  a  strange  compound  indeed.  The 
man  who  had  on  his  coins  the  inscription  Sol 
invictus,  who  worshipped  pagan  divinities,  consult- 
ed the  haruspiccs,  indulged  in  a  number  of  pagan 
superstitions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  built 
churches,  shut  up  pngnn  temples,  and  interfered 
with  the  council  of  Nicaea,  must  have  been  a  re- 
pulsive phaenomenon,  and  was  certainly  not  a 
Christian.  He  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  bap- 
tised till  the  last  moments  of.  his  life,  and  those 
who  praise  him  for  this  do  not  know  what  they 
are  doing.  He  was  a  superstitious  man,  and 
mixed  up  his  Christian  religion  with  all  kinds  of 
ab&urd  superstitions  and  opinions.  When,  there- 
fore, certain  Oriental  writers  call  him  uran6<rroAo$ 
they  do  not  know  what  they  are  saying,  and  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  saint  is  a  profanation  of  the  word.** 

The  blame  which  falls  upon  Constantine  for  the 
death  of  Maximian,  Licinius,  and  Cri»pus,  will  fall 
upon  many  kings,  and  we  have  only  fabulous  ac- 
counts of  the  mental  sufferings  which  his  bloody 
deeds  might  have  caused  him.  Constantine  was 
not  so  great  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign. 
In  proportion  as  he  advanced  in  years  he  lost  that 
serene  generosity  which  hod  distinguished  him 
while  he  was  younger ;  his  temper  grew  acrimonious, 
and  he  gave  way  to  passionate  bursts  of  resent- 
ment which  he  would  have  suppressed  while  he  was 
in  the  bloom  of  manhood.  He  felt  that  the  gran- 
deur of  Rome  could  be  maintained  only  in  the 
East,  and  he  founded  Constantinople;  but  tit* 
spirit  of  the  East  overwhelmed  him,  and  he  sacri- 
ficed the  heroic  majesty  of  a  Roman  emperor  to 
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tbe  showy  oomp  and  the  rain  ceremonies  of  an 
Asiatic  court.  His  life  is  an  example  of  a  great 
historical  lesson  :  the  West  may  conquer  the  East, 
hut  tbe  conqueror  will  die  ou  his  trophies  by  the 
poison  of  sensuality. 

As  Constantino  the  Great  was  a  successful 
political  reformer,  and  the  protector  of  a  new 
religion,  he  has  received  as  much  undeserved  re- 
proaches as  praise  ;  the  Christian  writers  generally 
deified  him,  and  the  Pagan  historians  have  cast 
infamy  on  his  memory.  To  judge  him  fairly  was 
reserved  for  the  historians  of  later  times. 

(Euseb.  Vita  Conslantini ;  Eutrop.  lib.  x. ; 
Sextus  Rufns,  Brer.  26;  Aurel.  Vict  EpiL  40, 
41,  d*  Cats.  40,  8lc\  Zosim.  lib.  ii.,  Zosimus  is 
a  violent  antagonist  of  Constantine  ;  Zonar.  lib. 
xiit.  ;  Lactam,  de  Mori.  Penrad.  24 — 52  ;  Oros. 
lib.  vii. ;  Amm.  Marc.  lib.  xiv.,  Ac,  Ercerpta^  p. 
710,  &c,  ed.  Valerius.  The  accounts  of,  and  the 
opinions  on,  Constantine  given  by  Eumenius, 
Naxarius,  dec,  in  the  Panegyrics  (especially  vi. — 
xi.),  and  by  the  emperor  Julian,  in  his  Cm-sara  as 
well  as  in  his  Orations,  are  of  great  importance, 
but  full  of  partiality  :  Julian  treats  Constantine 
very  badly,  and  the  Panegyrics  are  what  their 
name  indicates.  Among  the  ecclesiastical  writers, 
Eusebius,  Lactantius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theo- 
phanes,  Ac.,  are  the  principal ;  but  it  has  already 
been  observed  that  their  statements  must  be  pe- 
rused with  great  precaution.  The  Life  of  Constan- 
tine by  Praxagnras,  which  was  known  to  the 
Byzantines,  is  lost  Besides  these  sources,  there 
is  scarcely  a  writer  of  the  time  of  Constantine  and 
the  following  centuries,  who  does  not  give  some 
account  of  Constantine ;  and  even  in  the  works  of 
the  later  Byzantines,  such  as  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogenitus  and  Cedrenua,  we  find  valuable  additions 
to  the  history  of  that  great  emperor.  The  most  com- 
plete list  of  sources,  with  critical  observations,  is  con- 
tained in  Tillemont,  flistoirv  Jes  Empereurt.  See 
also  Manso,  Lebcn  Comtantin*  dci  CYcw*w.)[  W.P.] 


COIN  OF  CONST  A  NT  IN  US  L 

CONSTANTI'NUS  II.  FLA'VIUS  CLAU'- 
DIUS,  suniamed  the  Younger,  Roman  emperor, 
a.  D.  337 — 340,  the  second  son  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  the  first  whom  he  bad  by  his  second 
wife,  Fausta,  was  born  at  Arelatum,  now  Aries,  in 
Gaul,  on  the  7th  of  August,  a.  d.  312.  As  early 
as  a.  D.  3)6,  he  was  created  Caesar,  together  with 
ms  elder  brother,  C'rispus,  and  the  younger  Lici- 
niits,  and  he  held  tbe  consulship  several  times.  In 
commemoration  of  the  fifth  anniversary  of  his 
Caesnrship,  :n  321,  the  orator  Naznrius  delivered 
a  panegyric  {Putugyr.  Vcter.  ix.\  which,  however, 
is  »t'  little  importance.  In  335  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Spain.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  337,  he  receiv- 
ed in  tbe  division  of  the  empire  between  the  three 
tons  of  the  Great  Constantine  and  his  nephews, 
Dnlmatius  and  Hannibalianus.  the  same  provinces 
which  he  had  governed  under  his  father,  and  a 
part  of  Africa,    Being  the  eldest  surviving  son  of 
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Constantine,  he  received  some  exterior  marks  of 
respect  from  the  other  emperors,  but  he  had  no 
authority  over  them.  Dissatisfied  with  his  share 
of  the  spoil,  be  exacted  from  his  younger  brother 
Constaus  the  rest  of  Africa  and  the  co-administra- 
tion of  Italy.  Constans  refused  to  give  up  those 
provinces.  Constantine  declared  war  against  him, 
and  invaded  Italy  by  sea  and  by  land,  and 
at  Aquileia  met  with  the  army  of  Constans,  who 
approached  from  Dacia.  Having  rashly  pursued 
the  enemy  when  they  gave  way  in  a  mock  flight, 
Constantine  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  them  and 
fell  under  their  swords,  (a.  d.  340.)  His  body  was 
thrown  into  the  river  Alia,  but  was  afterwards 
found  and  buried  with  royal  honours.  He  was 
twice  married,  but  the  names  of  his  wives  are  not 
known  ;  they  probably  both  died  before  him,  and  he 
left  no  issue.  An  unknown  author  pronounced  a 
monody  on  his  death,  which  is  contained  in  Ha- 
vercamp's  edition  of  Eutropius.  (Zosim.  lib.  ii. ; 
Zonar.  lib.  xiit ;  Euseb.  Vita  Const,  iv.  40 — 49  ; 
Prosper,  Chron.  Acyndino  et  Proculo  Coss ;  more 
authorities  are  given  in  the  lives  of  his  brothers, 
Constantius  and  Constans.)  [W.  P.] 


COIN  or  CONSTANTINUS  It. 


CONSTANTI'NUS  III.,  FLA'VIUS  HE 
RA'CLIUS,called  NOVUS  CONSTANTI'NUS, 
emperor  of  the  East,A.  u.  641,  the  son  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius  by  his  first  wife,  Eudoxia,  was  born  in 
May,  612,  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the  11th  of 
March  (February),  641,  together  with  his  younger 
half-brother  llcracleouas,  the  succession  being  thus 
established  by  the  testament  of  their  father.  Con- 
stantine died  as  early  as  the  22nd  of  June  (25th 
of  May)  a.  n.  641,  after  a  reign  of  103  days,  either 
from  ill-health,  or  probably  from  poison  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  his  step-mother  Martina.  His 
successor  was  his  brother  Heracleonas.  [Hkha- 
CLBONA8;  Constans  II.]  Constantine  distin- 
guished himself  personally  in  a  war  against  the 
Persians.  Advised  by  his  rapacious  treasurer, 
Philagrius,  he  sacrilegiously  ordered  the  grave  of 
his  father  to  be  rohlicd  of  a  golden  crown  of  seventy 
pounds'  weight,  which  stuck  so  fast  to  the  head  of 
the  dead  emperor,  that  the  corpse  was  mutilated 
in  removing  the  crown  from  it.  (Theophan.  pp. 
25),  275,  ed.  Paris;  Cedren.  p.  430,  &c.,ed. 
Paris ;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  pp.  71,  87,  &c.,  ed.  Paris; 
Glycas,  p.  276,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  IV„  FLA'VIUS,  sur- 
naraed  POOONA'TUS  or  BARBA'TUS,  em- 
peror of  the  East,  a.  D-  668 — 685,  the  eldest  son 
of  Constans  II.,  succeeded  his  father  in  o'GfJ. 
Constans  having  lost  his  life  by  assassination  at 
Syracuse,  his  murderers,  who  seemed  to  have  had 
great  power,  and  who  were  assisted  by  the  Greek 
army  stationed  in  Sicily,  chose  as  emperor  one 
Mizizus,  Mecentius,  or  Mezzctius,  an  Armenian. 
Constantine  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  the 
usurper,  quelled  the  rebellion  in  669,  and  put 
Mizixus  to  death.  After  a  short  stay  at  Syracuse, 
Constantine  sailed  bock  to  Constantinople,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  body  of  his  father ;  but  uo  sooner 
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vm  he  gone,  than  an  Arabic  fleet,  perhaps  invited 
thithei  by  the  rebels,  appeared  off  Syracuse. 
The  place  was  taken  by  surprise  and  partly  de- 
stroyed, and  the  riches  and  statues,  the  plunder  of 
Home,  collected  there  by  Constans,  were  carried 
by  the  Arabs  to  Alexandria.  The  Greek  troops 
in  Asia  revolted  soon  after  the  return  of  the  em- 
peror. They  would  be  governed  by  a  u  Trinity," 
and  not  by  a  sole  sovereign,  and  demanded  that 
Constantine  should  divide  his  authority  with  his 
two  brothers,  Heraclius  and  Tiberius,  who  had  the 
title  but  not  the  power  of  Angusti.  This  rebellion 
wiu  .■Kewise  soon  quelled,  and  Constantino  par- 
doned both  his  brothers.  At  the  same  time,  an 
Arabic  army  commanded  by  Ukbah  and  Dinar 
invaded  the  remaining  part  of  the  Greek  dominions 
in  Africa  (Mauretania),  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  ravaged  the  country  so 
fearfully,  that  both  the  Greek  and  Berber  inhabi- 
tants roue  in  despair,  and,  under  the  command  of  a 
native  chief  named  Kussileh,  surprised  the  Mos- 
lems, and  killed  nearly  all  of  them.  This  however 
was  no  advantage  to  the  emperor,  since  Kussileh 
succeeded  in  seizing  the  supreme  power  in  that 
country. 

In  671  the  Arabs  equipped  a  powerful  fleet 
with  the  intention  of  laying  siege  to  Constantino- 
ple. They  conquered  Smyrna  and  nearly  all  the 
islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  began  the 
blockade  of  Constantinople  in  the  spring  of  67*2 ; 
but,  after  a  protracted  siege  of  five  months, were  com- 
pelled to  sail  back,  after  sustaining  immense  losses 
from  the  Greek  fire,  which  had  just  been  invented 
by  Callinicus,  a  native  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  and 
was  first  employed  in  that  siege.  Yes  id,  the  son 
of  the  khalif  Mu'awiyah,  who  commanded  the 
Arabic  forces,  returned  in  the  following  spring, 
and,  during  a  period  of  seven  years,  regularly  ap- 
peared before  Constantinople  in  the  spring,  and 
sailed  to  his  winter-quarters  in  the  autumn,  but 
was  not  able  to  take  the  city.  During  the  last 
siege,  in  679,  the  Arabic  fleet  lost  so  many  ships 
by  the  Greek  fire,  that  Yexid  was  compelled  to 
make  a  hasty  retreat,  and  not  having  a  sufficient 
number  of  ships  for  his  numerous  forces,  despatched 
a  body  of  30,000  men  by  land  for  Syria,  while  he 
embarked  the  rest  on  board  his  fleet.  But  his 
fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  storm,  and  the  hind  army 
was  overtaken  and  cut  to  pieces  by  a  Greek  army 
commanded  by  Floras,  Petronas,  and  Cyprian  us. 
This  unfortunate  campaign,  and  the  war  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Maronites  or  Druses  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  pressed  so  heavily  upon  the  khalif 
Mu'awiyah,  that,  wishing  for  peace,  he  Bigned  the 
conditions  offered  bim  by  Conslantine,  and  he  thus 
became  liable,  for  the  period  of  thirty  years,  to  an 
annual  tribute  of  3000  pounds  of  gold  accompanied 
by  rich  presents  of  slaves  and  horses.  By  this 
glorious  peace  the  authority  of  the  Greek  emperor 
rose  to  such  a  height,  that  all  the  minor  powers  of 
Asia  sought  his  protection.  But  his  name  was 
less  dreaded  in  Europe,  for  he  was  compelled  by 
the  Bulgarians  to  cede  to  them  that  country  south 
of  the  Danube  which  is  still  called  Bulgaria. 

In  680  Conslantine  assembled  the  sixth  general 
council  at  Constantinople,  by  which  the  Monoth- 
elists  were  condemned  and  peace  was  restored 
to  the  church.  In  681  the  emperor's  brothers, 
Heraclius  and  Tiberius,  were  both  deprived  of  their 
dignity  of  Augustus,  which  title  Constantine  con- 
ferred upon  his  son  Justinian.    We  know  almost 
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nothing  of  the  hut  fire  years  of  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine :  he  died  in  the  montn  of  September,  686, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Justinian  II. 

Besides  the  wars  which  signalized  the  n-ign 
of  Constantine  IV.,  there  is  an  event  not  Jess 
remarkable,  which  most  probably  took  place  during 
the  same  period.  We  allude  to  the  new  division 
of  the  empire,  which  had  hitherto  been  adminis- 
tered according  to  the  ancient  system,  so  that,  for 
instance,  all  the  Asiatic  dominions  were  ruled  by 
a  civil  governor  or  proconsul,  and  the  whole 
stationed  in  that  part  of  the  empire  had  lilu 
but  one  chief  commander,  the  praefect  of  As 
The  constant  incursions  of  the  Arabs  required  the 
presence  of  different  moveable  corps  stationed  in 
the  frontier  provinces,  the  commanders  of  which 
were  independent  of  one  another:  these  bodies 
were  called  themata  (94(utra),  from  tkema  (04>a), 
a  position.  This  name  was  afterwards  given  la- 
the districts  in  which  such  corps  were  stationed, 
and  its  use  became  so  general,  that  at  last  the 
whole  empire  was  divided  into  twenty-nine  tie- 
mat*,  seventeen  of  which  were  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  or  Asiatic  part  of  the  empire,  and  twelve 
in  the  northern  and  western  parts,  from  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus  to  Sicily.  This  important  change 
in  the  administration  of  the  empire  took  place  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  or  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine  IV.,  that  is,  from  about  635 
to  685.  But  although  we  do  not  precisely  know 
the  year,  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
Constantine  IV.  was  the  originator  of  that  plan. 
[Constantini'8  VII.]  (Ccdren.  p.  436.  &c  ed. 
Paris  ;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p.  89,  oxc,  ed.  Paris  ;  Gly- 
cas,  p.  278,  &c.,  ed.  Paris ;  Theophan.  p.  289,  Ace., 
ed.  Paris ;  Paulus  Diacon.  De  Llctlu  Lunguiard, 
▼.30.)  [W.P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  V.,  surnamed  COPRO'- 
NYMUS  (d  Kan  pair  vpot),  because  he  polluted  the 
baptismal  font  at  the  time  of  bis  baptism,  emperor 
of  the  East,  a.  d.  741 — 775,  was  the  only  son  of 
the  emperor  Leo  III.  Isaurus.  He  was  born  in  7 1 9, 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  74 1.  The  unfortunate 
commencement  of  his  reign  is  related  in  the  life  of 
the  emperor  Artavasoik,  p.  370,  b.  The  down- 
fall of  this  usurper  in  743  and  the  complete  success 
of  Constantine  caused  much  grief  to  pope  Zachariae, 
who  had  recognised  Artavnsdes  because  be  pro- 
tected the  worship  of  images,  while  Constantino 
was  an  iconoclast,  at  whose  instigation  a  council 
held  at  Constantinople  in  754  condemned  the  wor- 
ship of  images  throughout  the  whole  Eastern  em- 
pire. Constantine  was  most  cruel  in  his  proceed- 
ings against  the  orthodox  :  he  anathematized 
Joannes  Damascenus  and  put  to  death  Constan- 
tine, the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  St.  Stepha- 
nos, and  many  other  fathers  who  had  declared  for 
the  images.  In  751  Eutychius,  exarch  of  Ravenna, 
was  driven  out  by  Astolf  (Astaulpbus),  king  of  the 
Longobardt,  who  united  that  province  with  hie 
dominions  after  the  dignity  of  exarch  had  been  in 
existence  during  a  period  of  185  years.  A  war 
having  broken  out  between  Astolf  and  Pipin  the 
Short,  king  of  the  Franks,  the  latter  conquered 
the  exarchate  and  gave  it  to  pope  Stephen  (755), 
the  first  pope  who  ever  had  temporal  dominions, 
the  duchy  of  Rome  being  still  a  dependency  of  the 
Eastern  empire.  Constantine  sent  ambassadors  to 
Pipin,  Astolf,  and  the  pope,  to  claim  the  restitution 
of  the  exarchate ;  but  the  negotiations  proved  abor- 
tive, since  the  emperor  could  not  gire  them  *uffi- 
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eteot  weight  by  the  display  of  a  formidable  army 
in  I  taly ;  for  hia  troops  were  engaged  in  disastrous 
wars  with  the  Arabs,  who  ravaged  Pamphylia, 
Cilicia,  and  Isauria;  with  the  Slavonians  who 
conquered  Greece ;  and  with  the  Bulgarians,  who 
penetrated  several  tines  as  far  as  the  environs  of 
Constantinople.  The  Bulgarian  king,  Paganus, 
however,  suffered  a  severe  defeat  from  Constantine 
in  765,  in  which  he  was  treacherously  killed,  and 
Constantine  entered  his  capital  in  triumph  ;  but  in 
the  following  year  he  sustained  a  severe  defeat 
from  the  Bulgarians,  and  was  compelled  to  fly 
ingloriously,  after  losing  his  fleet  and  army. 
Constantine  still  flattered  himself  with  regaining 
Ravenna,  either  by  force  or  arms ;  but  after  Charle- 
magne became  king  of  the  Franks  ho  relinquished 
this  hope,  and  united  his  dominions  on  the  conti- 
nent of  southern  Italy  with  the  island  of  Sicily, 
putting  all  those  provinces  under  the  authority  of 
the  Patricius  or  governor-general  of  Sicily.  The 
continental  part  of  the  new  province  or  Thema  of 
Sicily  was  sometimes  called  SicUia  tecuxda,  whence 
arose  the  name  of  both  the  Sicilies,  which  is  still 
the  regular  designation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
In  774,  the  empire  was  once  more  invaded  by  the 
Bulgarians  under  their  king  Telericus ;  but  Con- 
stantine checked  his  progress,  and  in  the  following 
year  fitted  out  a  powerful  expedition  to  chastise 
the  barbarian.  Having  resolved  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  it  in  person,  he  set  out  for  the  Haemus ; 
but  some  ulcers  on  his  legs,  the  consequence  of  his 
debaucheries,  having  suddenly  burst,  he  stopped  at 
Arcadiopolia,  and  Anally  went  on  board  his  fleet 
off  Selembria,  where  he  died  from  an  inflammatory 
fever  on  the  1 4th  of  September,  775. 

Constantine  V.  was  a  cruel,  profligate,  and  most 
fanatical  man;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  well 
adapted  for  the  business  of  government.  He  was 
addicted  to  unnatural  vices;  his  passion  for  horses 
procured  him  the  nickname  of  Cabnllinua.  He  was 
thrice  married  :  vis.  to  Irene,  daughter  of  the 
khagan  or  khan  of  the  Khazars  ;  a  lady  called 
Maria;  and  Eudoxia  Melissena.  His  successor 
was  his  eldest  son,  I*eo  IV.,  whom  he  had  by 
Irene.  During  the  reign  of  Constantine  V.  the 
beautiful  aqueduct  of  Constantinople,  built  by  the 
emperor  Valens,  which  had  been  ruined  by  the 
barbarians  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Heraclius, 
was  restored  by  order  of  Constantine.  (Theophan. 
f .  346,  Ac,  ed.  Paris ;  Cedren.  p.  549,  Ac,  ed. 
Paris ;  Nicephor.  Gregoma,  p.  38,  Su^  ed.  Paris  ; 
Given*,  p.  283,  ed.  Paris;  Zonar.  vol.  it  p.  105, 
ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.J 

CONST ANTI'NUS  VI.,  FLA'VI  US,  emperor 
of  the  East,  A.  d.  780-797,  the  son  of  Leo  IV. 
Chazarus  Isaurus  and  Irene,  was  born  in  771,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  780,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  mother,  a  highly-gifted  but  ambitious 
and  cruel  woman,  a  native  of  Athens.  The  reign 
of  Constantine  V  I.  presents  a  hideous  picture  of 
wars,  civil  and  religious  troubles,  and  pitiless  crimes. 
Elpidus,  governor  of  the  thema  of  Sicily,  revolted 
in  781;  and  it  seems  that  his  intention  was  either 
to  place  himself  or  one  of  the  four  paternal  uncles 
of  the  young  emperor  on  the  throne;  but  the 
eunuch  Theodore,  an  able  general,  defeated  him  in 
several  engagements  in  78*2,  and  Elpidus  fled  with 
his  treasures  to  the  Arabs  in  Africa,  by  whom  be 
was  treated  till  his  death  with  the  honours  due  to 
an  emperor.  The  power  of  the  Arabs  grew  every 
year  more  dangerous  to  the  empire.    In  781  they 
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suffered  a  severe  defeat  from  the  eunuch  Joannes 
in  Armenia,  evacuated  that  country,  and  fled  in 
confusion  to  Syria ;  but  in  the  following  year,  a 
powerful  Arabian  army,  divided  into  three  strong 
bodies,  and  commanded  by  Harun-ar-Rashid,  the 
son  of  the  khalif  Mahadi,  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Bosporus,  and  compelled  Irene  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  60,000  pieces  of  gold.  The  peace,  how- 
ever, was  broken  some  years  afterwards,  and  the 
new  war  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine, who  in  790  lost  half  of  his  fleet  in  the 
gulf  of  Attalia,  bat  obtained  several  victories  over 
the  Arabs  by  bind.  He  was  likewise  victorious 
in  a  war  with  the  Slavonians,  who  had  conquered 
all  Greece,  but  were  driven  back  by  Stauracius 
in  784. 

At  an  early  age,  Constantine  was  betrothed  to 
Rotrudis,  daughter  of  Charlemagne ;  but  quarrels 
having  broken  out  with  that  emperor  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Greek  dominions  in  Italy,  the  match 
was  broken  off,  and  Constantine  married  Maria, 
an  Armenian  lady,  whom  he  repudiated  three 
years  afterwards,  and  married  one  Theodata.  In 
/87,  the  sect  of  the  Iconoclasts  was  condemned  in 
the  seventh  general  council  held  at  Nicaea,  and 
the  worship  of  images  was  restored  throughout 
the  empire.  When  Constantine  came  of  age,  he 
was  of  course  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  empire;  but  Irene's  influence  was  so  great, 
that  she  remaiiied  the  real  sovereign.  Tiled 
of  his  vassalage,  Constantine  intrigued  against  her, 
and  bad  already  resolved  to  arrest  her,  when  the 
plot  was  discovered ;  his  partisans  were  severely 
punished,  and  he  himself  received  the  chastisement 
of  a  boy  from  the  hands  of  his  mother.  Infuriated 
by  this  outrage,  the  young  emperor  requested  the 
assistance  of  his  Armenian  life-guard,  and,  hav- 
ing found  them  all  devoted  to  him,  seized  upon 
his  mother,  and  confined  her  in  one  of  her  palaces, 
where  she  was  kindly  treated,  but  was  allowed  to 
have  no  other  company  but  that  of  her  attendants. 
A  reconciliation  took  place  some  time  afterwards, 
but  Irene  linally  contrived  the  ruin  of  her  son. 

After  succeeding  in  being  recognized  as  the 
lawful  master  of  the  empire,  Constantine  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  set  out  to  meet 
the  Bulgarians,  who  were  plundering  all  Thrace. 
He  obtained  some  advantages  over  them,  but  lost 
a  pitched  battle,  saw  his  army  cut  to  pieces,  and 
with  difficulty  escaped  to  Constantinople.  There 
he  received  intelligence  that  a  conspiracy  against 
his  tife,  formed  by  his  four  uncles  and  supported 
by  the  Armenian  guard,  was  on  the  eve  of 
breaking  out.  His  measures  were  at  once  quick 
and  energetic  :  he  seized  the  conspirators,  dis- 
armed the  Armenians,  whose  commander,  Alexis, 
had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  punished  his  uncles  with 
equal  severity  :  one  of  them  was  blinded,  and  the 
three  others  had  their  tongues  cut  off,  and  they 
were  all  forced  to  become  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to 
incapacitate  them  for  reigning.  They  were  after- 
wards banished,  and  died  in  obscurity. 

The  reconciliation  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Constantine  and  his  mother  was  a  hollow 
one ;  Irene  could  not  forget  that  she  had  once 
ruled,  and  during  an  expedition  of  her  son  against 
the  Arabs  she  formed  another  conspiracy.  On  Con- 
stantine's  return  in  797,  he  was  suddenly  assailed 
by  assassins  while  he  was  sitting  in  the  Hippo- 
drome to  look  at  the  races.  He  escaped  unhurt,  fled 
from  the  city,  and  directed  his  course  to  Phrygia. 
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Ik-fore  arriving  there,  he  was  joined  by  the  empress 
•ml  a  host  of  partisans.  Relying  on  the  promises 
of  Irene,  he  returned  to  Constantinople,  but  was 
surprised  in  his  palace  by  a  band  of  assassins  hired 
by  Irene  and  her  favourite,  the  general  Stauracius. 
liis  eyes  were  put  out  by  their  order  with  so 
much  violence  that  he  died  on  the  same  day.  By 
a  singular  coincidence  of  circumstances,  he  was 
murdered  in  the  44  Porphyra,"  the  name  of  the 
apartment  where  the  empresses  were  accustomed 
to  be  confined,  and  where  he  was  born.  His 
only  son,  Leo,  having  died  in  his  lifetime,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  mother  Irene.  Constantine  VI. 
was  the  last  of  the  I  saurian  dynasty.  Zonaras 
and  Ccdremis  say,  that  he  survived  his  excaeca- 
tion  for  a  considerable  time;  but  their  opinion 
seems  to  be  untenable,  although  Le  Beau  believes 
it  to  be  correct.  (Theophan.  p.  38*2,  &c,  ed.  Paris ; 
Cedren.  p.  469,  Ac,  ed.  Paris  ;  Zonnr.  vol.  ii.  p. 
93,  Ac,  ed.  Paris  ;  Joel,  p,  178,  ed.  Paris  ;  Gly- 
cas,  p.  28ft,  ed.  Paris.  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  VII.  FLA'VIUS  POR- 
PHYROGK'NIT  US  (d  nop+vpayimrrot),  em- 
peror of  the  East,  a.  D.  911 — 959,  the  only  son 
of  the  emperor  Leo  VI.  Philoeophus,  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty,  and  hi*  fourth  wife,  Zoe, 
was  born  in  a.  D.  905 ;  the  name  T\op^vpar>/4tnnrro^ 
that  is,  u  born  in  the  purple,"  was  given  to  him 
because  he  was  bom  in  an  apartment  of  the  im- 
perial palace  called  vSfxpvpa,  in  which  the  empresses 
awaited  their  confinement.  The  name  Porphvro- 
geuitus  is  also  given  to  Constantine  VL,  but  it  is 
generally  employed  to  distinguish  the  subject  of 
this  article.  Constantine  succeeded  his  father  in 
911,  and  reigned  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
paternal  uncle,  Alexander,  who  was  already  Augus- 
tus, governed  the  empire  as  an  absolute  monarch, 
and  died  in  the  following  year,  912.  After  his 
death  the  government  was  usurped  by  Roman  us 
Lccapenus,  who  excluded  Constantine  from  the 
administration,  leaving  him  nothing  but  an  hono- 
rary retreat  in  the  imperial  palace,  and  who  ruled 
as  emperor  till  944,  when  be  was  deposed  and 
exiled  by  his  sons  Stephanus  and  Constantine, 
both  Augusti,  and  who  expected  to  be  recognised 
a*  emperor*.  [ Roma nus  Lkapknuh.]  They 
were  deceived  ;  the  people  declared  for  the  son  of 
Leo ;  Constantino  left  his  solitude,  and,  supported 
by  an  enthusiastic  population,  seised  upon  the 
usurpers,  banished  them,  and  ascended  the  throne. 

In  the  long  period  of  his  retirement  Constantine 
had  become  a  model  of  learning  and  theoretical 
wisdom  ;  but  the  energy  of  his  character  was  sup- 
pressed ;  instead  of  men  he  knew  books,  and  when 
he  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  hands,  he 
held  them  without  strength,  prudence,  and  resolu- 
tion, lie  would  have  been  an  excellent  artist  or 
professor,  but  was  an  incompetent  emperor.  Yet 
the  good  qualities  of  his  heart,  his  humanity,  his 
lore  of  justice,  his  sense  of  order,  his  passion  for 
the  fine  arts  and  literature,  won  him  the  affections 
of  his  subjects.  His  good  nature  often  caused  him 
to  trust  without  discernment,  and  to  confer  the 
high  offices  of  the  state  upon  fools  or  rogues  ;  but 
he  was  not  always  deceived  in  his  choice,  and 
many  of  his  ministers  and  generals  were  able  men, 
and  equally  devoted  to  their  business  and  their 
master.  The  empire  was  thus  governed  much 
better  than  could  have  been  expected.  In  a  long 
and  bloody  war  against  the  Arabs  in  Syria,  the 
Greek  arms  were  victorious  under  Leo  uud  Nice- 


phorus,  the  sons  of  Bard  a*  Phocas  ;  the  Chris- 
tian princes  of  Iberia  recognised  the  supremacy  el 
the  emperor;  alliances  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
Petchenegues  or  Patzinacitae  it,  southern  Russia 
checked  both  the  Russians  and  the  Bulgarians  in 
their  hostile  designs  against  the  empire ;  and  Con- 
stantine had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  in  his 
palace  ambassadors  of  the  khalifs  of  Baghdad  and 
Africa,  and  of  the  Roman  emperor  Otho  the  Great. 
Luitprand,  the  emperor's  ambassador,  has  left  us  a 
most  interesting  account  of  his  mission  to  Constan- 
tinople. (Annulet  Lui/praMdi.)  One  of  the  moat 
praiseworthy  acts  of  Constantine  was  the  restoration 
to  their  lawful  proprietors  of  estates  confiscated 
during  rebellions,  and  held  by  robbers  and  swind- 
lers without  any  titles,  or  under  fraudulent  ones. 
Constantine's  end  was  hastened  by  poison,  ad- 
ministered to  him  by  an  ungrateful  son,  Roman ua 
(his  successor),  in  consequence  of  which  he  died 
on  the  15th  of  November,  a.  d.  959.  His  wifs 
was  Helena,  bj*  whom  he  had  the  above-mentioned 
son  Roraanus,  a  daughter  Theodora,  married  tS) 
Joannes  Zimiscus,  and  other  children. 

Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  holds  a  high  rank 
in  literature.  His  productions  are  no  master- 
works  in  point  of  style  and  thought,  but  they  treat 
of  important  and  inten-^iini?  subjects,  and  witboot 
him  our  knowledge  of  his  time  would  be  reduced 
to  a  few  vague  notions ;  for  be  not  only  composed 
works  himself,  but  caused  others  to  be  composed 
or  compiled  by  the  most  able  men  among  his 
subjects.    His  own  works  are — 

I.  'IffTopurr*  ti^yjfois  ruv  filov  aol  wpi^tum  ram 
BoCiActov  tou  doiSlfjkov  fiaatXims  ( \!ta  Basilii)% 
the  life  of  Basilius  I.  Macedo,  the  grandfather  of 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  a  work  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  reign  and  character  of  that  great 
emperor,  although  it  contains  many  things  which 
cannot  be  relied  upon,  as  Constantine  was  rather 
credulous,  and  embellished  the  truth  from  motives 
of  filial  piety  or  vanity.  Editions:  I.  By  Lee 
Allatius  in  his  Stf^usrrot,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
Cologne,  1653,  8va ;  the  text  divided  into  70 
sections  or  chapters.  2.  By  Combefisius,  in  his 
"  Scriptores  post  Theophancm,"  Paris,  1 685,  foL  ; 
divided  into  101  sections  or  chapters  ;  with  s  new 
translation  and  notes  of  the  editor. 

I I.  n«pl  rm>  Btfiirtw,  •  Be  Thematibus.**  (The 
origin  and  signification  of  the  word  &ipa  as  s  new 
name  for  **  province,"  is  given*  in  the  life  of  Con- 
stantino 8  IV.)  This  work  is  divided  into  two 
books ;  the  first  treats  on  the  Eastern  (Eastern  and 
Southern)  or  Asiatic  themas,  and  the  second  on 
the  Western  (Western  and  Northern)  or  European 
themas.  Editions:  1.  The  first  book,  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes,  by  B.  Vulcaniua, 
Leyden,  1588,  8vo.  2.  The  second  book,  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes  by  T.  Morellus,  Paris, 
1609,  8vo.  Both  these  editions,  and  consequently 
the  complete  work,  were  repriuted  and  edited  with 
some  other  works  of  Constantine,  by  Meursius, 
Leyden,  1617,  8vo.  3.  The  same  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  u  J.  Meursii  Opera,"  edited  by  LamL 
4.  The  complete  work,  by  Bandurius,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  44  Imperium  Orientale,"  with  notes 
and  a  corrected  version  by  the  editor.  5.  The 
same  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Bonn  edition  ot 
the  works  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  a  re- 
vised reprint  of  the  edition  of  Bandurius,  bat 
without  the  map  of  De  ride,  edited  by  Inunannel 
Bekknr,  Bonn,  1840. 
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IIT.  "  De  Administrando  Imperio,"  without  a 
jorresponding  Greek  title.  This  celebrated  work 
was  written  by  the  imperial  author  for  the  special 
purpose  of  informing  his  son  Romanus  of  the 
political  state  of  the  empire,  its  various  resources, 
and  the  political  principles  which  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  its  administration,  as  well  as  in  its  rela- 
tions to  foreign  nations.  It  contains  abundance  of 
historical,  geographical,  ethnographical,  and  politi- 
cal facts  of  great  importance,  and  without  it  our 
knowledge  of  the  times  of  the  author  and  the 
nations  which  were  either  his  subjects  or  his 
neighbours  would  be  little  more  than  vagueness, 
error,  or  complete  darkness.  The  work  is  divided 
into  53  chapters,  preceded  by  a  dedication  to 
prince  Romanus.  In  the  first  13  chapters  the 
author  gives  an  account  of  the  state  of  several  na- 
tions which  lived  towards  the  north  of  the  Danube, 
such  as  the  Petcheneguea  or  Patzinacitae,  the 
Cbazars,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Turks  (by  which  he 
means  the  Majars  or  present  Hungarians),  and 
especially  the  Russians,  who  were  then  the  most 
dangerous  enemies  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
14th  and  following  chapters  he  speaks  of  Moham- 
med, and  gives  a  view  of  the  rising  power  of  the 
Arabs,  which  lends  him  to  Spain  and  the  conquest 
of  the  West  Gothic  kingdom  by  the  Arabs,  (co 
'23  and  24.)  The  relations  of  the  Greeks  to  Italy 
and  to  the  Prankish  kingdoms  are  related  in  cc 
2t»  to  2B.  In  the  eight  following  chapters  (29  to 
36),  which  are  all  very  long,  he  dwells  on  the 
history  and  geography  of  those  parts  of  the  empire 
which  a  few  centuries  before  his  time  were,  and 
are  still,  occupied  by  Slavonian  nations,  viz.  Dal- 
matia,  Servia,  Croatia,  fee  In  c.37  and  following 
he  returns  to  the  Patzinacitae,  Chaaare,  and  other 
nations  in  ancient  Scy  thia — a  most  valuable  and  in- 
teresting section,  on  which  Bayer  wrote  the  best 
commentary  which  we  have  on  the  work  :  it  refers 
likewise  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Themata 
and  is  contained  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  u  Com- 
nientarii  Academiae  Petropolitanae."  After  illus- 
trating that  subject,  Con stan tine  proceeds  to  Iberia, 
Armenia,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  countries  in 
Asia.  Chapter  52  contains  some  remarks  on  the 
thenia  of  the  Peloponnesus,  a  country  of  which 
the  author  speaks  also  occasionally  in  other  chap- 
ters ;  and  in  the  53rd  and  last  chapter,  which  is 
of  considerable  length,  he  gives  interesting  infor- 
mation respecting  the  city  of  Cherson,  the  Chcrao- 
nitae,  and  other  adjacent  nations.  The  style  of 
the  work  is  generally  clear  and  simple,  but  the 
logical  order  of  the  subjects  is  in  some  instances 
broken.  Editions:  1  and  2.  By  Meursius,  1610, 
8vo.  and  1617,  8vo.,  in  his  **  Opera  Const  Porph.,* 
with  a  Latin  translation.  3.  By  the  same,  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  "  Meursii  Opera,"  edited  by  Lami, 
in  which,  however,  only  the  translation  of  Meursius 
is  contained,  the  editor  having  likewise  given  the 
more  perfect  text  and  translation  of  Bandurius. 
4.  By  Bandurius,  in  his  "  Imperium  Orientale," 
the  best  edition,  partly  on  account  of  a  map  of  the 
Hasten)  empire  by  Guillaumc  de  L*  Isle,  which  be- 
longs both  to  this  work  and  to  that  on  the  Thema*. 
Bandurius  added  a  new  translation  and  an  exten- 
sive commentary.  Having  perused  better  MSS. 
tlian  Meursius,  Bandurius  was  enabled  to  add  the 
text  with  a  translation  of  the  23rd  and  24th  chap- 
ters (u  De  Iberia"  and  u  De  Hispania"),  of  which 
M'ursids  had  only  fragments,  so  that  he  could  not 
translate  them.    5.  By  Immanuel  Bckker,  Bonn, 
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1840,  in  the  Bonn  collection  of  the  Byzantines,  a 
revised  reprint  of  the  edition  of  Bandurius  without 
the  map  of  Guillauroe  de  L'  Isle.  The  commen- 
tary of  Bayer  cited  above  belongs  likewise  to  thia 
work. 

IV.  BifAlov  TaxTurdv,  Te^ir  mptix""  ^ 
SaAoTT<u»  koI  yfjv  fiaxoft4*w>y  commonly  called 
44  Tactica,"  an  essay  on  the  art  of  warfare  by  sea 
and  by  bind,  a  very  interesting  treatise.  Edi- 
tions :  1  and  2.  By  Meursius,  in  M  Constantini 
Opera,"  and  in  the  sixth  volume  of  "  Meursii 
Opera,"  edited  by  Lami,  both  cited  above.  No.  I 
gives  only  the  text,  but  No.  2  has  also  a  Latin 
translation  by  Lami.  Maffei,  who  translated  a 
Cod.  Vcronensis  of  this  work,  attributes  it  to  Con- 
stantino, the  son  of  the  emperor  Romanus  Leca- 
penus. 

V.  BifAfov  Irparytyinhv  wtp\  18m*  ttap6pm» 
iBvte»%  &c,  commonly  called  **  Stratcgica,"  an  in- 
teresting treatise  on  the  mode  of  warfare  adopted 
by  different  nations.  Edition,  by  Meursius  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  his  works  edited  by  Lami,  with  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  editor. 

VI.  "E*0f(m  t»}»  Baci\*lov  To(««f,  «*  De  Cere- 
raoniis  Aulae  Byzantinae."  This  work  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  viz.  the  first  book,  an  appendix 
to  the  first  book,  and  the  second  book.  It  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the 
imperial  court  of  Constantinople.  The  appendix 
to  the  first  book  treats  of  the  ceremonies  observed 
in  the  imperial  camp,  and  when  the  emperor  seta 
out  from  his  palace  for  the  purpose  of  lending  his 
army  into  the  field,  or  returns  from  it  to  his 
capital :  it  is  dedicated  to  Romanus,  the  son  of 
Constantine.  The  first  book  is  divided  into  97 
chapters,  the  appendix  into  16  sections,  or  heads, 
which  are  not  numbered,  and  the  second  book 
into  56  chapters,  the  last  chapter  incomplete ;  and 
it  seems  that  there  were  originally  some  chapters 
more,  which  have  not  been  discovered  yet.  The 
work  is  on  the  whole  tedious  and  wearisome,  as  we 
may  presume  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  and 
the  character  of  the  emperor,  who  dwells  with 
delight  on  trifling  forms  and  usages  which 
scarcely  anybody  but  a  master  of  ceremonies  would 
find  it  worth  while  to  write  upon.  The  style, 
however,  is  pure  and  elegant  for  the  time ;  but  the 
work  abounds  with  Arabic  and  other  terms  strange 
to  the  Greek  language,  which  are,  however,  ex- 
plained by  the  commentators.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  it  through  ;  but  if  used  as  a  book  of  reference 
it  answers  well,  and  it  contains,  besides,  a  number 
of  important  facts,  and  little  stories  or  anecdotes 
referring  to  the  life  of  former  emperors.  Editions : 
1.  By  Leich  and  Reiske,  the  first  volume  contain- 
ing the  first  book  and  the  appendix,  Leipzig,  1 751, 
fol. ;  the  second  volume  containing  the  second 
book,  ibid.  1754,  fol.,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
an  excellent  Commentary  to  the  first  book  by 
Reiskc,  and  Notes  and  a  **  Commentatio  de  Vita 
et  Rebus  Gestis  Constantini"  by  Leich.  2.  By 
Niebuhr,  vol.  i.,  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. ;  vol.  ii.,  ibid, 
1830.  This  is  a  carefully  revised  reprint  of  the 
editio  princeps  ;  it  contains  the  remaining  part  of 
Rciskes  commentary  (to  the  appendix  and  the 
second  book),  first  edited  by  Niebuhr.  The  prin- 
cipal laws  issued  by  Constantine  (Novcllae  Con- 
stuutiones)  have  been  published  by  Leundavius, 
in  his  "Jus  Graeco-Romanum,"  and  by  Labbe, 
Paris,  1606, 8vo.  Constantine  wrote  besides  several 
smaller  treatises  on  religious  and  other  mattcii. 
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Besides  hi*  own  writing*,  we  owe  to  Constan- 
tine's  love  of  literature  the  preservation  of  tome 
works  from  destruction  or  oblivion,  and  the  compila- 
tion of  other*  at  his  order.  Such  are:  L 44  CollecUm-R 
et  Exccrpta  Historico-Politica  et  Mondial  an  ex- 
tensive compilation,  of  which  but  the  27th  book, 
n«pl  tips***!*',  44  De  Legationibus,"  and  the  50th, 
n*pi  'Apmjr  ml  Kox/as,  44  De  Virtute  et  Vitio," 
have  been  preserved.  A  further  account  of  this 
work  is  given  in  the  life  of  Paiscua,  IL  'Isrrsa- 
rpuctL,  "  De  Medicina  Veterioaria,"  compiled  from 
the  works  of  a  number  of  writers,  a  list  of  whom 
is  given  by  Fabricius ;  it  is  divided  into  two 
books.  Ed. dons.  1.  A  Latin  translation  by  J. 
Baetlius,  Paris,  1530,  foL  2.  The  Greek  text,  by 
Simon  Grynaeus,  Biiscl,  1 537,  4to.  3.  By  Valesius, 
together  with  the  44  Collectanea,"  &c,  Paris,  1634, 
4to.  An  Italian  translation  of  it  was  published 
at  Venice,  1543.  8ro.,  and  a  French  one  at  Paris, 
15G3,  4to.  III.  rtotuoruti,  44  De  Re  Rustica," 
which  is  generally  attributed  to  Bassus  Cassianus. 
[Bawjub  Cassias  us.  J  Both  the  Hippiatrica  and 
the  Gcoponica  were  held  in  high  esteem  in  the 
middle  ages  as  well  as  in  after  times,  and  they 
were  both  used  for  practical  purposes,  as  we  may 
see  from  the  numerous  editions  and  translations, 
especially  of  the  Gcoponica.  The  first  eight  books 
•f  this  work,  which  treat  on  the  cure  of  beauts, 
and  form  a  kind  of  domestic  veterinary  hand- 
book, were  separately  published  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Andreas  a  Lacuna,  Cologne,  1543,  8vo. 
An  Italian  translation  of  the  complete  work  ap- 
peared at  Venice,  1542;  French  ones  at  Poitiers, 
1545,  Lyon,  1557;  and  a  German,  by  Michael 
Ile.T,  in  1551,  3rd  edition,  edited  by  Ludwig 
Balms,  Strnssburg,  1566,  8vo. 

The  Annals  of  Theophanes  were  continued  by 
Constantine's  order  [Thbophanes],  and  he  also 
induced  Joseph  us  Genesius  to  write  his  Annals, 
which  contain  the  period  from  Leo  Armenas  to 
Basilius  Macedo.  [Gbnesujs.]  An  account  of 
Constantine's  laws  is  given  in  the  life  of  the  empe- 
ror Lbo  Philohophi'8.  (Cedren.  pp.  607,&c,63l, 
Ate,  ed.  Paris;  Leo  Diaconus,  pp.  487,  <Scc.,  507, 
&c.,  cd.  Paris ;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 82,  &c,  1 92,  &c, 
ed.  Paris;  Joel,  pp.  180,  181,  ed.  Paris;  Glycas, 
pp.  302,  303,  ed.  Paris;  Hanckius,  lie  Script. 
Jtyzamt.  pp.461 — 178;  Hamberger,  Zuverf'dstiye 
NacJiricktrn,  ice.,  vol.  iii.  p.  686,  Ate. ;  Fabric.  BUJ. 
Oraec.vol.  viii.  p.  l,&c. ;  Leich,  Cominentatiode  Vita 
$t  Rebus  Gcstis  Const.  l*orphyr.i  Leipzig,  1746, 4  to., 
and  also  in  his  and  Reiske's  edition  of  Constan- 
tine's works,  as  well  as  in  the  Bonn  edition  of 
44  De  Cerem.  Aulae  Bvian4,**)  [  W.  P.] 

CONST ANTI'NUS  VIII.,  emperor  of  the 
East,  reigned,  together  with  his  brother  Stephanus, 
after  the  deposition  of  their  father,  Roman  us  Leca- 
penus,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  cede  the  throne 
to  the  lawful  sovereign.  Constant! ne  Porphyroge- 
nitus.  (a.  d. -945.)    [Conktantinus  VII.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  IX.,  emperor  of  the  East, 
A.  D.  976 — 1028,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Roma- 
nus  II.,  was  born  in  a.  d.  961,  and  began  to  reign, 
together  with  his  elder  brother,  Basil  II.,  in  976  ; 
bat,  addicted  to  idleness  and  luxury,  he  took  no 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  empire.  After 
the  death  of  Basil  in  1025,  he  became  sole  empe- 
ror ;  but,  fortunately  for  his  subjects,  who  suffered 
much  from  the  Arabians  during  his  miserable  ad- 
ministration, he  died  three  years  afterwards,  in 
I0JU.    Constantino  IX.  was  the  last  of  the  Mace- 


donian dynasty.  His  successor  was  Romamss 
Argyrus,  the  husband  of  his  daughter  Zee,  srbom 
he  had  by  his  wife  Helena  Augusta.  [RASiLtosIL] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  X.  MONOMA'CHUS 
(6  MotVftdxos'y,  emperor  of  the  East,  a.  d.  1042— 
1054.  His  surname  was  given  him  on  account  of 
his  personal  courage  in  war.  In  1042  the  go- 
vernment of  the  empire  was  in  the  hands  oi  two 
imperial  sisters,  Zoe,  the  widow  of  the  emperor  Ro- 
man us  Argyrus,  and  afterwards  of  Michael  IV.  the 
Paphlagonian,  and  Theodora,  a  spinster,  who  were 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  inhabitants  of  Con- 
stantinople, after  they  had  deposed  the  emperor 
Michael  V.  Calaphates,  the  adopted  son  of  Zoe. 
The  two  sisters  being  afraid  of  their  position,  Zoo 
proposed  to  Constantino  Monomachus  that  he 
should  marry  her;  and  as  she  was  rather  advanced 
in  age,  being  then  upwards  of  sixty,  she  allowed 
the  gallant  warrior  to  bring  his  beautiful  mistress, 
Sclerena,  with  him  to  the  imperial  pahv*1,  where 
the  two  ladies  lived  together  on  the  best  terms. 
Constantino  was  saluted  as  emperor,  and  conferred 
the  dignity  of  Augusta  upon  Sclerena.  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  Constantine,  Georgius  Maniaces,  a 
brother  of  Sclerena,  who  was  renowned  for  hia 
victories  over  the  Arabs,  and  who  then  held  the 
command  in  Italy,  raised  a  rebellion.  At  the  head 
of  a  chosen  body  of  troops  he  crossed  the  Adriatic, 
landed  in  Epeirus,  joined  an  auxiliary  army  of 
Bulgarians,  and  marched  upon  Constantinople.  Au 
.iHsnssin  delivered  the  emperor  from  his  fears : 
Maniaces  was  murdered  by  an  unknown  hand  in 
the  midst  of  his  camp. 

A  still  greater  danger  arose  in  1043  from  an 
invasion  of  the  Russians,  who  appeared  with  a 
powerful  fleet  in  the  Bosporus,  while  a  land  force 
penetrated  as  far  as  Varna :  but  the  fleet  was  dis- 
persed or  taken  in  a  bloody  engagement,  and  the 
Russian  army  was  routed  by  Catacalo. 

In  1047,  while  absent  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Arabs,  Constantine  received  news  of  another 
rebellion  having  broken  out,  headed  by  Tornirios, 
a  relative  of  the  emperor,  who  assumed  the  imperial 
title,  and  laid  siege  to  Constantinople.  The  em- 
peror hastened  to  the  defence  of  his  capital,  broke 
the  forces  of  the  rebel  in  a  decisive  battle,  and 
Tornicius,  hnving  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  pur- 
suers, was  blinded  and  confined  to  a  monastery. 
Constantine  was  not  less  fortunate  in  a  war  with 
Cacicus,  the  vassal  king  of  Armenia  and  Iberia, 
who  tried  to  make  himself  independent ;  but,  un- 
able to  take  the  field  against  the  imperial  armies, 
he  was  at  last  compelled  to  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  emperor  and  implore  his  clemency.  His 
crown  was  taken  from  him,  but  he  was  allowed  to 
enjoy  both  life  and  liberty,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  Csippadocia,  where  his  generous  Tictor 
had  given  him  extensive  estates.  Iberia  and  Ar- 
menia were  reunited  under  the  immediate  autho- 
rity of  the  Greeks. 

While  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  were  thus  ex- 
tended in  the  East,  Thrace  and  Macedonia  suffered 
dreadfully  from  an  invasion  of  the  Petchenegues, 
who  were  so  superior  to  the  Greeks  in  martial 
qualities,  that  they  would  have  conquered  all  those 
provinces  which  they  had  hitherto  only  plundered, 
but  for  the  timely  interference  of  the  emperor's 
body-guards,  composed  of  Waregians  or  Normans, 
who  drove  the  enemy  back  be)ond  the  Danube, 
and  compelled  them  to  beg  for  peace,  (a.  n.  1053.) 
At  the  same  time  the  Normans  made  great  progress 
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tn  Italy,  where  they  finally  succeeded  in  conquer- 
ing all  the  dominions  of  the  Greek  emperors.  In 
the  following  year,  1054,  the  great  schism  began, 
which  resulted  in  the  complete  separation  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  authority  of  the  popes  in  the  East.  Constan- 
tine  did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  -f  the  schism, 
for  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  1054. 
Constantine  was  a  man  of  generous  character,  who, 
when  emperor,  would  cot  revenge  many  insults  he 
had  received  while  be  was  but  an  officer  in  the 
army.  He  managed,  however,  the  financial  de- 
partment in  an  unprincipled  manner,  spending 
large  sums  upon  the  embellishment  of  Constantino- 
ple and  other  luxuries,  and  shewing  himself  a 
miser  where  he  ought  to  have  spared  no  money. 
Thus,  for  utiii—ryV  sake,  he  paid  off  hi*  Iberian 
troop*,  50.000  in  number,  who  we**  tbe  bulwark 
of  Greece,  and  who  were  no  sooner  disbanded  than 
the  frontier  provinces  of  the  empire  were  inun- 
dated by  Arabs  and  Petchenegues,  so  that,  although 
he  augmented  the  extent  of  his  dominions  by  the 
addition  of  Iberia  and  Armenia,  he  contributed 
much  to  the  rapid  decline  of  Greek  power  under  his 
successor.  The  successor  of  Constantine  X.  was 
the  empress  Theodora  mentioned  above.  (Cedrcn. 
p.  754,  &c^  ed.  Paris ;  Psellus  in  Zonar.  vol.  ii. 
p.  '247,  &c  ed.  Paris;  Glycas,  p.  319,  Ac,  ed. 
Paris ;  Joel,  p.  1 83,  Ac,  ed.  Paris.)        [  W.P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  XI.  DUCAS  (d  Aou*ar), 
emperor  of  the  East,  a.  d.  1059—1067,  wns 
chosen  by  the  emperor  Isaac  I.  Comnenus,  who 
abdicated  in  1059,  as  bis  successor,  in  preference 
to  his  own  children,  because  he  thought  him  to  be 
the  most  worthy  of  his  subjects.  It  proved,  how- 
ever, that,  although  Constantine  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  subjects  of  Isaac,  he  still  was  not 
fit  to  rule  in  those  troublous  times.  Previously  to 
his  election,  Constantine  had  been  very  active  in 
putting  Michael  VI.  Stratioticus  on  the  throne 
(a.  d.  1056),  but  he  deserted  him  in  the  following 
year  and  espoused  the  party  of  Isaac  Comnenus, 
who  succeeded  in  seiaing  the  government.  Thence 
their  friendship  arose.  When  he  ascended  the 
throne,  the  people  expected  that  he  would  take 
vigorous  measures  against  those  swarms  of  barba- 
rians who  were  attacking  the  empire  from  all  sides, 
and  they  were  the  more  justified  in  their  expecta- 
tions as  Constantine  was  an  able  general.  But  he 
loied  talking  quite  as  much  as  action,  and  instead 
of  preparing  for  war,  he  addressed  the  people  in  a 
long  elaborate  speech  on  the  duties  of  an  emperor 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  So  fond 
was  be  of  speeches,  that  he  said  he  preferred  the 
crown  of  eloquence  to  the  crown  of  Rome,  nor  can  | 
we  feel  sure  whether  he  really  meant  so  or  not,  for 
both  those  crowns  were  rather  dusty  then.  Having 
reduced  his  army  from  motives  of  economy,  he  saw 
his  empire  suddenly  invaded  (in  1064)  by  a  host, 
or  probably  the  whole  nation,  of  the  Uzes,  for  they 
are  said  to  have  been  600,000  men  strong.  While 
they  ravaged  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  the  Hunga- 
rian crossed  the  Danube  and  seised  Belgrade,  the 
key  of  the  empire.  Fortunately  for  the  Greeks, 
the  plague  broke  out  in  the  camps  of  those  barba- 
rians, and  so  much  diminished  their  numbers  that 
they  hastened  back  to  their  steppes  beyond  the 
Danube.  During  the  same  time  the  Turks-Seljuks 
made  similar  attacks  upon  the  Greek  domains  in 
Asia,  and  the  Normans  obtained  possession  of  the 
rest  of  the  emperor's  dominions  in  Italy.  Ban, 
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the  capital  of  them,  was  taken  shortly  before  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  which  happened  In  a.  d. 
1067.  Constantine  had  many  good  qualities, 
though  they  were  overshadowed  by  petty  and 
strange  passions.  Love  of  justice  induced  him  to 
recall  immediately  on  bis  accession  all  those  who 
were  exiled  for  political  crimes,  und  to  undertake  a 
great  number  of  lawsuits,  which,  accustomed  as  he 
was  to  follow  his  sophistical  genius,  he  believed  to 
be  just,  while  they  proved  to  be  mere  chicaneries. 
When  it  became  known  that  his  love  of  war  had 
turned  into  love  of  legal  intrigues,  many  officers  of 
his  army  abandoned  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
became  advocates  for  the  purpose  of  rising  to 
honours  and  making  their  fortunes.  Constantine 
conferred  the  title  of  Augustus  upon  his  three  sons, 
Michael,  Andronicus,  and  Constantine,  who  were 


him  and  to  reign  conjointly  under  the  regency  of 
his  widow  Eudoxia.  But  she  was  unable  to  keep 
the  throne  alone,  and  married  Romanus  Diogenes 
for  the  sake  of  protection  and  support,  and  this 
distinguished  general,  who  was  created  emperor, 
must  be  considered  as  the  real  successor  of  Con- 
stantine XI.  (Scylitxes,  p.  813,  &c,  ed.  Paris  ; 
Pselhu  in  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p.  272,  &c,  ed.  Paris; 
Glycas,  p.  324,  &c,  ed.  Paris ;  Nicephoru*  Bryenn. 
p.  19,  4c.,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  XII.  DUCAS,  emperor 
of  the  East,  the  youngest  son  of  the  preceding, 
succeeded  his  father  Constantine  XI.  in  1067,  to- 
gether with  his  brothers  Michael  and  Andronicus, 
under  the  regency  of  their  mother  Eudoxia,  who 
married  Romanus  III.  Diogenes  and  made  him 
cni|icror.  After  the  capture  of  Romanus  by  the 
Turks  in  1071,  Constantine  and  his  brothers  were 
proclaimed  emperors,  but  Michael,  the  eldest,  was 
the  real  ruler.  Constantine  was  confined  in  a 
monastery  by  the  emperor  Nicephorus  III.  Bota- 
niates  about  1078.  His  final  fate  is  not  well 
known.  He  died  either  in  the  same  year  in  con- 
sequence of  cruel  tortures  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed,  or  as  late  as  1082,  in  a  battle  between 
the  emperor  Alexis  I.  and  Robert  Guiscard.  Anna 
Comnena  calls  him  Constantius  (p.  1 17,  ed.  Paris). 

[MtCHAKL  VII.  ;  RoMANUM  III.]  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  XIII.  PALAEO'LOGUS, 
surnamed  DRAGASES  (6  H«^ai6\oyos  6  ApcrysV- 
ernr),  the  Inst  emperor  of  the  East,  a.d.  1448-1453, 
was  the  fourth  son  of  the  emperor  Manuel  II.  Pa- 
laeologus.  He  was  born  in  a.  n.  1 394,  and  obtained 
the  throne  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  the 
emperor  John  VII.,  in  1448.  He  first  married 
Theodora,  daughter  of  Leonardo,  count  of  Tocco, 
a  lord  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and,  after  her  death, 
Catharina,  daughter  of  Notoras  Palaeologus  Cate- 
lusius,  prince  of  Lesbos,  by  neither  of  whom  he 
left  issue. 

Previously  to  his  accession,  Constantine  was 
despot  or  lord  of  a  small  remnant  of  the  Bysanlino 
empire  in  the  Chersonnesus  Taurica,  and  during 
the  reign  of  his  brother  John  he  was  invested  with 
the  principality  of,  or  more  correctly  a  principality 
in,  the  Peloponnesus,  which  be  bravely  defended 
against  the  Turks.  After  the  death  of  John,  the 
throne  was  claimed  by  his  surviving  brothers, 
Demetrius,  the  eldest,  Constantine,  and  Thomas. 
A  strong  party  having  declared  for  Constantine, 
this  prince,  who  was  still  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
accepted  the  crown  after  long  hesitation,  as  he  ww 
that  he  had  but  few  chances  of  defending  it  against 
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the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Turks,  who  had 
gradually  reduced  the  Byzantine  empire  to  the 
city  of  Constantinople  and  a  few  maritime  places 
and  islands  in  Greece.  In  his  embarrassment  he 
sent  Phranza,  the  historian,  to  the  court  of  sultan 
Mu.ad  II.,  declaring  that  he  would  not  exercise 
that  power  which  the  Greeks  had  conferred  upon 
him,  unless  the  sultan  would  gire  him  his  permis- 
sion. Miirad  having  received  the  ambassador 
favourably,  and  given  his  consent,  Constantine 
embarked  on  board  a  squadron,  and  soon  after- 
wards arrived  at  Constantinople.  He  made  peace 
with  his  brothers  by  giving  them  his  former  do- 
main in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  beginning  of  his 
reign  was  quiet;  but  sultan  Miirad  died  in  1450, 
and  his  son  and  successor,  the  ambitious  and  lofty 
Mohammed,  was  far  from  shewing  the  same  senti- 
ments towards  Constantine  as  his  father.  Mo- 
hammed was  then  engaged  in  a  war  against  the 
Turkish  emir  of  Carumania,  who  made  such  a  des- 
perate resistance,  thnt  the  councillors  of  Constan- 
tine thought  this  to  be  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  making  their  master  somewhat  more  indepen- 
dent of  the  sultan.  They  threatened  to  assist 
prince  Urkhan  (the  eldest  brother  of  Mohammed?), 
who  lired  at  Constantinople  and  claimed  the  Turk- 
ish throne,  to  raise  an  army  and  to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  Mohammed.  Ambassadors  having 
been  sent  to  the  sultan  to  inform  him  of  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Greek  court,  the  viifr  Khalil  re- 
proached them  with  their  imprudent  and  presump- 
tuous conduct  in  very  severe  terms,  and  concluded 
with  the  words,  **  If  you  will  proclaim  Urkhan  as 
sultan,  you  may  do  so ;  you  may  call  the  Hunga- 
rians fur  assistance,  vou  may  try  to  reconquer  all 
those  countries  whicii  we  have  taken  from  you ; 
but  know  ye  that  you  will  succeed  in  nothing,  and 
that  instead  of  winning  an  inch  of  ground,  you 
will  lose  the  petty  remains  of  your  empire  which 
we  have  left  you.  My  master  shall  be  informed  of 
the  subject  of  your  message,  and  his  will  shall  be 
done."  (Ducas.  p.  132.)  Soon  afterwards  Mo- 
hammed made  preparations  for  a  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople, having  declared  that  he  would  not  make 
peace  till  he  could  reside  in  the  capital  of  the 
Greek  empire. 

Constantinople  was  blockaded  by  land  and  by 
sea  till  the  sultan's  artillery  was  ready,  which  was 
cast  at  Adrianople  by  Urban,  a  Dacian*  or  Hun- 
garian founder,  and  was  of  greater  dimensions  than 
had  ever  been  made  before.  While  it  was  casting 
Mohammed  took  Meaembria,  Anchialos,  Byron, 
and  other  towns  which  still  belonged  to  the  em- 
pire. On  the  6th  of  April,  1453,  Mohammed  ap- 
peared under  the  walls  of  Constantinople  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  258,000  men,  carrying  with 
hi;u,  among  other  pieces  of  large  size,  a  gun  which 
threw  a  stone  ttall  of  1200  pounds.  The  city  was 
defended  by  the  Greeks  and  numerous  Venetian, 
Genoese,  and  other  Frank ish  auxiliaries  or  volun- 
teers ;  and  the  Christian  navy  was  superior  to  the 
Turkish,  not  in  number,  but  in  the  construction  of 
the  ships  and  the  skill  of  the  Frankish  marines. 

Onr  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  a  history  of 
this  siege.  Among  the  numerous  works,  in  which 
the  account  is  given  with  more  or  less  truth  or 

•  A  Dacian  (Aa()  according  to  Chalcondylaa, 
sod  a  Hungarian  according  to  Ducts.  Gibbon 
(xii.  p.  ln7,  ed.  1815)  says,  **a  Dane  or  Hunga- 
rians—either a  mistake  or  a  typographical  error. 
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beauty,  we  refer  to  Gibbon,  Le  Beau,  '*  Histoirc 
du  Ras  Empire,"  continued  by  Ameilhon,  and 
Hammer,  *'  Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reich  e*.*1 
The  contest  lasted  from  the  Gth  of  April  till  the 
29th  of  May,  1 453 :  prophecies  had  foretold  its 
issue,  Cm  that  day  the  last  emperor  of  the  East 
fell  on  the  wall  of  his  trembling  capital :  QtKm 
&arc  <p  fiaXXov  ^  fV}*,  he  cried  out  in  despair  when 
the  Turks  stormed  the  wall  and  he  was  forsaken 
by  his  guards.  Surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  Janis- 
saries, and  foreseeing  his  fate,  he  cried  out  again, 
**  Is  there  no  Christian  who  will  cut  off  my  head?" 
He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words  when  he  was 
struck  by  two  Turks  at  once,  and  expired  un- 
known to  them  on  a  heap  of  slain.  His  body  was 
afterwards  discovered,  and  when  Mohammed  was 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  city,  he  ordered  his 
head  to  be  cut  off,  and  had  it  nailed  on  the  porphyry 
column  on  the  place  called  Augusteum.  It  was 
afterwards  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  principal  towns 
in  Turkish  Asia.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  vic- 
tor was  the  consecration  of  the  church  of  St  Sophia 
as  a  mosque,  and  Mohammed  was  the  first  Moslem 
who  prayed  there  standing  on  the  altar.  It  is 
said  that  he  entered  that  church  on  horseback,  but 
this  is  an  idle  story  invented  by  monks.  He 
alighted  from  his  horse  at  the  principal  gate,  en- 
tered the  church  with  visible  respect  and  admira- 
tion, and  was  so  far  from  committing  any  profana- 
tion, that  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  a  Turk 
whom  he  discovered  breaking  up  the  beautiful 
marbles  of  the  pavement. 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  was  an  event  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  tbe  Sultans.  During 
upwards  of  one  thousand  years  that  city  had  been 
looked  upon  by  the  nations  of  the  East  as  the 
sacred  scat  of  both  the  supreme  temporal  and 
spiritual  power,  and  being  masters  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  Sultans  at  once  were  considered  as  the 
heirs  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Until  then  the 
obedience  paid  to  them  was  but  submission  to  the 
sword  of  a  conqueror:  it  was  now  both  fear  and 
habit,  and  the  transient  impression  of  victory  ac- 
quired the  strength  of  hereditary  duty.  With  the 
fall  of  Constantinople,  darkness  spread  over  the 
Fast ;  but  the  Muses  flying  from  the  Bosporus 
found  a  more  genial  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno 
and  the  Tiber.  Almost  four  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  Mohammedan  prayer  was  offered  in 
St.  Sophia ;  yet  all  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
Sultans  have  been  unable  to  root  out  of  the  minds 
of  the  Greeks  the  remembrance  of  their  past  gran- 
deur, and  at  the  present  moment  the  duration  of 
the  Turkish  power  in  Constantinople  is  less  pro- 
bable than  the  revival  of  a  new  Greek  empire. 
(Phranzes,  lib.  iii.,  ice. ;  Ducas,  c.  34,  &c  ;  Cbalco- 
condyles,  lib.  vii.,  &c. ;  Leonardus  Chiensis,  Hi*t. 
Constant,  a  Turc.  expugnatae^  1st  ed.,  Niirnberg, 
1544,  4to.,  a  small  but  curious  work,  written  a  few 
months  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople.)   [W.  P.J 

CONSTANTl'NUS  ACROPOLl'TA.  [Acbo- 
polita,  Gkorou  8.] 

CONSTANTI'NIJS,  of  Antioch,  also  called 
Constantius,  was  a  presbyter  at  the  metropoli- 
tan church  of  Antioch,  lived  about  a.  d.  400, 
and  was  destined  to  succeed  bishop  Flavianns. 
Porphyrins,  however,  who  wished  to  obtain  that 
see,  intrigued  at  the  court  of  Constantinople, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  order  from  the 
emperor  A  rend i  us  for  the  banishment  of  Con- 
stantine.   With  the  aid  of  some  friends,  Ccnstan- 
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tine  escaped  to  Cyprus,  where  he  seems  to  hare 
remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  survived 
St.  Chrysostom,  who  died  in  a.  o.  407.  Constan- 
tino edited  the  Commentary  of  St.  Chrysostom  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  consisting  of  thirty- 
four  homilies,  arranged  by  the  editor.  Among  the 
Epistle*  of  St.  Chrysostom,  two,  viz.  Ep.  221  and 
225,  are  addressed  to  Constantine,  who  is  perhaps 
the  author  of  two  other  Epistles  commonly  attri- 
buted to  St.  Chrysostom,  viz.  Ep.  237  and  238. 
(Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  ii.  p.  135,  ad  an.  404.)  [W.  P.J 

CONSTANTI'NUS  CF/PIIALAS  (KwwTa*- 
rivot  6  K«(paAos).  was  the  compiler  of  the  most 
important  ;{  the  Greek  Antholoijies,  the  one  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Palatine  Anthology. 
His  personal  history  is  entirely  unknown,  but  in 
all  probability  his  Anthology  was  composed  at  the 
beginLirg  of  the  tenth  century  of  our  era.  An 
account  of  the  literary  history  of  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy is  given  under  Planudes.  [P.  S.J 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  diaconus  and  chartophy- 
buc  at  the  metropolitan  church  of  Constantinople, 
wrote  M  Oratio  encomiastica  in  Omnes  Sanctos 
Martyres,"  the  Greek  text  of  which  is  extant  in 
MS.,  and  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Acts  of  the 
second  council  of  Nicaea  in  u  Acta  Patrum."  He 
lived  before  the  eighth  century.  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit 
ii.  n.  p.  10;  Fabric.  DibL  Urate,  x.  p.  288,  xL 
p.  270,  xiL  p.  239.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  HARMENOPULUS. 
[Harmxnopum  *.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  a  jurist,  a  contemporary 
of  Justinian.  In  a.  d.  528,  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  form  the  first  code. 
He  was  then,  and  in  a.  d.  529,  when  the  first  code 
was  confirmed,  mentioned  by  Justinian  with  se- 
veral official  titles :  vir  illustris,  comes  sacra  rum 
largitionum  inter  agentes,  et  magister  scrinii  libcl- 
lorum  et  sacrarum  cognitionum."  (Const  Haec 
fme  naxuarioy  §  1,  Const.  Sunt  ma  ReipuUicae, 
I  2.) 

A  person  of  the  same  name,  who  is  described  as 
an  advocate  at  Constantinople,  without  any  of 
these  official  titles,  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  compile  the  Digest,  a.  d.  530  ( Const. 
lantiL,  §  9),  and  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  draw  up  that  new  edition  of  the  Code 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris.  (Const. 
CWi,  §  2.) 

In  the  collection  of  Edicta  Praefectorura  Prae- 
torio,  first  published  by  Zacharine  (Attecdota,  Lips. 
1843)  from  a  Bodleian  manuscript,  are  three  edicts 
of  Constantinus  (p.  272).  The  edicts  in  this  col- 
lection belong  to  the  time  of  Anastjsius,  Justin, 
and  Justinian,  (a.  d.  491-565.)  Zachariae  thinks 
that  the  author  of  these  three  edicts  was  the  Con- 
stantiuua  who  was  pracf.  pract  of  the  East  under 
Anastasiua,  as  appears  from  Cod.  8,  tit  48.  a.  5, 
and  Cod.  2,  tit  7.  a.  22,  and  that  his  full  name 
was  Asper  Alypius  Constantinus.  (p.  260,  nn.  19, 
20.)  [J.T.O.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  LICHUDES  or  LICU- 
DEX,  prolovestiarius,  became  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople about  a.  d.  1058,  and  died  in  106G. 
We  have  two  Decrcta  Synodalia  of  him,  on  "Cri- 
minal Slaves,"  and  on  **  Priests  being  arrested  for 
Murder,"  which  are  contained  with  a  Liitin  trans- 
lation in  Leunclavius,  Jim  Grtuvo-Romanum.  (Cave, 
Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  613,  ad  an.  1058.)        [\V.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS   MANASSES.  [Ma- 
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CONSTANTI'NUS  MELITENIOTA,  arehi- 
diaconus,  lived  about  1270,  patronized  the  union 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  died  in  exile  :n 
Bithynia,  and  wrote  two  treatises  -De  Ecclesiastica 
Unione  Latino  rum  ct  Grnecorum,"  and  **  De  Pro- 
cessione  Spiritus  Sancti,"  both,  in  the  Greek  text 
with  a  Latin  translation,  contained  in  Leo  AUatius, 
**  Graecia  Orthodoxa."  (Care,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  738| 
Fabric.  BiU.  Grwc.  xi.  p.  272,  397.)    [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  suniamed  NICAEUS  from 
the  place  of  his  abode,  by  which  surname  alone  he 
is  usually  designated  in  the  Basilica,  was  aGraeco- 
Roman  jurist.  (Basil,  iii.  p.  372.)  He  was  poste- 
rior to  Garidas,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  for  in 
Basilica,  ii.  pp.  653,  654,  he  cites  the  Irotxtiof  of 
Garidas  He  was  a  commentator  upon  the  Novella 
of  Justinian  ( Bos.  iii.  p.  113).  and  upon  the  books 
of  the  Basilica,  (lias.  ii.  p.  651,  iii.  p.  240.)  Nic. 
Comnenus  ( Pi-aetuU.  Mystay.  p.  37 1 )  cites  his  ex- 
position of  the  Novells.  In  Rat.  iii.  p.  208,  he 
speaks  of  Stephanus  as  his  teacher  (J  8<5dV«raAof 
ifuMP  JW^kwos);  but  by  this  expression  he  may 
have  referred  to  the  jurist  Stephanus,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Justinian,  as  an  English  Lawyer 
might  call  Coke  his  master.  Reiz,  however  (ad 
Theoph.  p.  1245),  thinks  it  more  probable,  that  ha 
referred  to  an  Antonius  Stephanus,  judge  and  ma- 
gistrate, who  is  said  by  Nic  Comnenus  (Papado- 
poli)  (Praenot.  Myttag.  p.  404)  to  have  written 
scholia  on  the  Ecloga  of  Ijeo ;  but  G.  E.  Hcimbach 
(Anecdotu,  i.  p.  221)  has  in  this  case  clearly  ex- 
posed the  fabrication  of  Comnenus.  In  the  scholia 
of  Constantinus  Nicaeus  appended  to  tho  Basilica 
arc  citations  of  Cy  rill  us  Stephanus,  and  Thalelaeus 
(iii.  p.  141),  of  Joannes  Noinophylus,  with  whom 
he  disagrees  <  ii.  p.  549),  of  the  Institutes  (iii.  p. 
616),  of  the  Digest  (iii.  p.  275,  ii.  p.  650),  of  the 
Novells  of  I,eo  (iii.  p.  186),  and  of  the  Basilica 
(ii.  pp.  550,  615,  616,  619,  iii.  pp.  194,  240). 
( Keix,  ad  Tkeo)>h.  p.  1238;  Assciunni,  BtU.  Jur. 
Oiient.  ii.  c,  20,  p.  404  ;  PohL  ad  Suares.  Notit. 
Basil,  p.  134,  n.  (V)  ;  Hcimbach,  de  Basil.  Orig. 
p.  75.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  RHO'DIUS  (Kc^crra*- 
•riVor  6  'PoSios),  is  the  author  of  three  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  (Jacobs,  Parulip.  e  Cod.  Vat. 
201—203,  xiii.  pp.  738—740),  the  first  of  which 
was  written,  as  appears  from  internal  evidence, 
during  the  joint  reign  of  the  emperors  Leo  and 
Alexander,  that  is,  between  a.  d.  906  and  911. 
Reiske  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  person  aa 
Constantinus  Cephalas,  who  compiled  the  Palatine 
Anthology.  [Constantinus  Cki-hala*.]  Tho 
poetry  of  Constantino  himself  is  barbarous  in  tho 
butt  degree.  (Jacobs,  AhI/hJ.  Grace,  xiii.  pp.  874, 
875;   Fabric.  BUJ.  Grace,  iv.  469.)       [P.  S.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  SI'CULUS  (Kmmrarrl 
vos  o  2iic«A<ff),  is  the  author  of  an  epigram  in  tho 
Greek  Anthology  on  the  chair  (SpoVoi)  from  which 
he  taught  which  is  followed  in  the  Vatican  MS. 
by  the  reply  of  Theophnncs.  (Jacobs,  i'aralip.  e 
Cod.  Vat.  199,  200,  xiii.  pp.  737,  738.)  Since 
each  poet's  name  has  the  title  /xaKaplnv  added  to 
it  it  would  appear  that  they  were  both  dead  be- 
fore the  time  when  the  Palatine  Anthology  was 
compiled,  that  is,  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. From  the  subject  of  the  above-mentioned 
epigram  it  is  inferred,  that  Constantino  was  a 
rhetorician  or  philosopher.  There  is  extant  in 
MS.  an  anacreontic  poem  by  Constantino,  a  ph:lo- 
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sopher  of  Sicily.   (Kwcrrayrfaov  <Pt\<xr6<pov  rov 
2uc«Aov ;   Lain  bee  DiU.  Caesar.  L.  V.  Cod.  333, 
p.  295;  Jacobs,  AnthtJ.  Urate,  xiii.  p.  874;  Fa- 
bric. Mil.  Grate,  iv.  469.)  [P.  S.] 

CONST A'NTI  US  I.  FLA'VIUS  VALE'- 
RIU8,  surnaroed  CIILORUS  (6  XA«po*i),  "the 
Pale,"  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  305-306,  the  father 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  wan  the  son  of  one  Eu- 
tropiu*,  of  a  noble  Dardanian  family,  and  Claudia, 
the  daughter  of  Crispin,  who  was  the  (younger  ?) 
brother  of  the  emperors  Claudius  II.  and  Quiutilius. 
He  was  probably  born  in  250.  Distinguished 
by  ability,  ralour,  and  virtue,  Constantius  became 
governor  of  Dalmatia  during  the  reign  of  the  en»- 
peror  Cams,  who,  disgusted  with  the  extravagant 
conduct  of  his  son  Carinus,  intended  to  adopt  and 
appoint  as  his  successor  the  more  worthy  Constan- 
tius. Death  prevented  Cams  from  carrying  that 
plan  into  execution,  and  the  reward  of  Constantius 
was  left  to  the  emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
who  ha/1  experienced  that  the  government  of  the 
immense  Roman  empire,  in  its  perpetual  and  hos- 
tile contact  with  so  many  barbarians,  was  a  burden 
too  heavy  not  only  for  one,  but  even  for  two  em- 
perors, however  distinguished  they  were.  They 
consequently  resolved  that  each  should  appoint  a 
co-regent  Caesar,  and  their  choice  fell  upon  Con- 
stantius, who  was  adopted  by  Maximian,  and 
Galerius,  who  was  adopted  by  Diocletian.  Both 
the  Caesars  were  obliged  to  repudiate  their  wives, 
and  Galerius  was  married  to  Valeria,  the  daughter 
of  Diocletian,  while  Constantius  received  the  hand 
of  Theodora,  the  daughter  of  the  wife  of  Maximian. 
Their  appointment  as  Caesars  took  place  at  Nico 
medeia  on  the  1st  of  March,  292.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  empire  was  distributed  among  the 
four  princes  in  the  following  manner  :  Constantius 
was  set  over  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps,  that 
is,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain  (?) ;  Galerius  received 
both  the  Illyriae  and  Moesia,  an  extensive  tract 
comprising  all  the  countries  from  the  Inn  in  Ger- 
many to  mount  Athos  and  the  shores  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube  ;  Maximian  governed  Italy  and  Africa; 
and  Thrace,  Egypt,  and  all  the  Asiatic  provinces 
were  reserved  for  the  authority  of  Diocletian.  The 
first  and  most  important  business  of  Constantiub 
was  the  reunion  of  Britain  with  the  empire,  as 
Cam  us  ins  had  succeeded  in  making  himself  inde- 
pendent of  the  authority  of  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mian. [Carausiu8.]  After  the  murder  of  Carau- 
sius  by  Allectus  in  293,  this  officer  seized  the 
government;  but  Britain  was  taken  from  him 
after  a  struggl*  of  three  years  [Allectus],  and 
Constantius  established  his  authority  there.  Some 
time  afterwards,  the  Alemnnni  invaded  Gaul.  A 
pitched  battle  took  place,  in  298,  between  them 
and  Constantius  at  Lingones,  in  Lugdunensis 
Prima,  now  Langres :  the  Romans  were  nearly 
routed,  when  Constantius  restored  the  battle,  de- 
feated the  enemy,  and  killed  either  60,000  or  6000 
barbarians.  They  suffered  another  defeat  at  Vin- 
donissa,  now  Windish,  in  Switzerland  :  there  are 
doubts  with  regard  to  this  battle.  After  the 
abdication  of  Diocletian  nnd  Maximian,  in  305, 
Constantius  and  Galerius  assumed  the  title  and 
dignity  of  Augusti,  and  ruled  as  co-emperors. 
Constantius  died  fifteen  months  afterwards  (25th 
of  July,  306)  at  Ebonicum,  now  York,  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Picts,  in  which  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  sou  Coiiblautino,  whom  he  had  by  his  first 
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wife,  Helena,  whom  he  had  repudiated.  The  uuns) 
Constantine,  afterwards  the  Great,  succeeded  him 
in  his  share  of  the  government  Constantius  was 
one  of  the  most  excellent  characters  among  the 
later  Romans,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we 
know  so  little  about  him.  His  administration  of 
his  provinces  procured  him  great  honour,  for  he 
took  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  and  was  so  far  from  imitating  the  rapacity 
of  other  governors,  that  he  was  not  even  provided 
with  such  things  as  are  necessary  to  men  of  his 
rank,  though  a  vulgar  appellation  calls  them  luxu- 
ries. In  his  abstinence  from  luxuries  he  seems, 
however,  to  have  shewn  some  affectation.  The 
Pagans  praised  him  for  his  humanity,  and  the 
Christians  for  his  impartiality  and  toleration. 
Theophanes  calls  him  Xpurruudippuv,  or  a  man  of 
Christian  principles.  His  conduct  daring  the  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  by  Diocletian  was  very 
humane.  It  is  not  known  whence  he  received  the 
surname  of  Chlorus,  or  the  Pale,  which  is  given 
to  him  only  by  later  Byzantine  writers.  Gibbon 
(vol.  ii.  p.  1 18,  note  1.  ed.  1815)  observes,  that  any 
remarkable  degree  of  paleness  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  rubor  mentioned  in  the  Panegyrics  (v. 
19).  Besides  his  son  and  successor,  Constantine, 
Constantius  had  by  his  second  wife,  Theodora, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters,  who  are  mentioned 
in  the  genealogical  table  prefixed  to  the  life  of 
Constantinus  I.  (Eutrop.  ix.  14-23;  Aurel.  Vict. 
Cats.  39,  ice,  Epii.  39 ;  Zosira.  ii.  7,  Ac. ;  Theo- 
phan.  pp.  4-8,  ed.  Paris ;  Panegyric.  Veter.  iv.  3, 
vi.  4,  6  ;  Euseb.  Pit  Const  I  13-21  ;  Treb.  Pc4- 
lio,  Claudius,  3.  13;  Ael.  Spart.  AeL  Fern*,  2; 
Vopiscus,  Carinus,  16,  17,  AureJianus,  44,  f'roiuu, 
22 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xix.  2.)  [W.  P.J 
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CONSTA'NTIUS  II.,  FLAVIUS  JULIUS, 
Roman  emperor,  a.  n.  337-361,  whose  name  is 
sometimes  written  Flavins  Claudius  Constantius, 
Flavius  Valerius  Constantius,  and  Constantinus 
Constantius.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  the  second  whom  he  had  by  bis  se- 
cond wife,  Fausta ;  he  was  born  at  Sirmium  in  Pan- 
nonia  on  the  6th  of  August,  a.  d.  317,  in  the  con- 
sulate of  Ovidius  Gallicanus  and  Septimius  Bassus. 
He  was  educated  with  and  received  the  same  care- 
ful education  as  his  brothers,  Constantine  and  Con- 
stans,  was  less  proficient  in  learned  pursuits  and 
fine  arts,  but  surpassed  them  in  gymnastic  and 
military  exercises.  He  was  created  consul  in 
326,  or  perhaps  as  early  as  324,  and  was  employed 
by  his  father  in  the  administration  of  the  eastern 
provinces.  At  the  death  of  his  father  in  337, 
Constantius  was  in  Asia,  and  immediately  has- 
tened to  Constantinople,  where  the  garrison  had 
already  declared  that  none  should  reign  'jut  the 
sons  of  Constantine,  excluding  thus  the  nephews 
of  the  late  emperor,  Dalmatius  and  Hannibaiianus, 
from  the  government  of  those  provinces  which  had 
been  assigned  to  them  by  Constantine,  who  iu«i 
placed  Dalmatius  over  Greece,  Macedonia,  TLmoe, 
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and  part  of  Illyricum,  and  Hannibalinnus  over 
Pontus,  Cappndocia,  and  Armenia  Minor,  with 
Caesareia  as  the  capital.  The  declaration  of  the 
amy,  whether  preconcerted  between  them  and 
the  tons  of  Con*  tan  tine  or  not,  was  agreeable  to 
Constantius,  who  was  apparently  resolved  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  same  views.  In  a  whole- 
anle  murder,  where  the  troops  were  the  execu- 
tioners, the  male  descendants  of  Constantius  Chlo- 
rus  by  his  second  wife  perished  through  the  cruel 
perfidy  of  Constantius,  who  spared  the  lives  of 
only  two  princes,  Flavius  Julius  Uallus  and  Fla- 
vius  Claudius  Julianus,  the  sons  of  Flavius  Julianus 
Constantius,  youngest  son  of  Constantius  Chlorus, 
who  himself  became  a  victim  of  his  nephew's  am- 
bition. Besides  those  princes,  the  patrician  Opta- 
tns  and  the  praefectus  praetorio  Ablavius  were 
likewise  massacred.  Jt  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
culpate Constantius  from  the  part  which  he  took 
in  this  bloody  affair,  even  if  it  were  true  that  his 
crime  was  not  so  much  that  of  a  murderer  as  that 
of  a  cool  spectator  of  a  massacre  which  he  could 
have  prevented. 

After  this  the  three  sons  of  Constantine  the 
Great  had  an  interview  nt  Sirmium  in  Pannouia, 
and  mad*  a  new  division  of  the  empire  (Septem- 
ber, 337),  in  which  Constantine,  the  eldest,  re- 
ceived Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  part  of  Africa  ; 
Constantius,  the  second  and  the  subject  of  this 
article,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Greece,  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  and  Egypt ;  and  Consults,  the  youngest, 
Italy,  Illyricum,  and  the  rest  of  Africa.  The  an- 
cient world  was  thus  governed  by  three  youths  of 
twenty-one,  twenty,  and  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great 
a  war  broke  out  with  the  Persian  king,  Sapor  II., 
which  was  chiefly  carried  on  in  Mesopotamia  and 
on  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  and,  with  short  interrup- 
tions, lasted  during  the  whole  reign  of  Constantius. 
This  war  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Romans 
(Greek*),  who  were  vanquished  in  many  battles, 
especially  at  Singara,  in  343,  where  Constan- 
tius commanded  in  person,  and  after  having  car- 
ried the  day,  was  routed  with  greut  slaughter  of 
his  troops  in  the  succeeding  night.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Persians  sustained  great  losses  in  their 
fruitless  attempts  to  take  the  strong  fortress  of 
Nisibis,  the  key  of  Mesopotamia;  and  as  other 
fortified  places  in  that  country  as  well  as  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  were  equally  well  defended. 
Sapor  gained  victories  without  making  any  acqui- 
sitions. 

Being  thus  engaged  in  the  east,  Constantius  was 
prevented  from  paying  due  intention  to  the  west, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  be  a  quiet  spectator  of  the 
civil  war  between  his  brothers,  in  which  Constan- 
tine was  slain  at  Aquileia,  and  Constans  got  pos- 
session of  the  whole  share  of  Constantine  in  the 
division  of  the  empire  (a.  D.  340).  In  350, 
Constans  was  murdered  by  the  troops  of  Magnen- 
tius, who  assumed  the  purple  and  was  obeyed  as 
emperor  in  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain ;  at  the  same 
time  Vetranio,  commander  of  the  legions  in  the 
extensive  province  of  Illyricum,  was  forced  by  his 
troops  to  imitate  the  example  of  Magnentius,  and 
he  likewise  assumed  the  purple.  It  was  now  time 
for  Constantius  to  prove  with  his  sword  that  none 
but  a  ton  of  the  gnat  Constantine  should  rule  over 
Home.  At  the  head  of  his  army  he  marched  from 
the  Persian  frontier  to  the  West.  At  Heracleia  in 
Thrace  ambassadors  of  Magnentius  waited  upon 
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him,  proposing  that  he  should  acknowledge  their 
master  as  emperor,  and  cement  their  alliance  by  a 
marriage  of  Constantius  with  the  daughter  of 
Magnentius,  and  of  Magnentius  with  Constantino, 
eldest  sister  of  Constantius  ;  they  threatened  him 
with  the  consequences  of  a  war  should  he  decline 
those  propositions.  Constantius  dismissed  the 
ambassadors  with  a  haughty  refusal,  and,  sending 
one  of  them  buck  to  Magnentius,  ordered  the 
others  to  be  put  in  prison  as  the  agents  of  a  rebeL 
His  conduct  towards  Vetranio  tended  to  a  reconci- 
liation; but  while  he  promised  to  acknowledge  him 
as  co-emperor  if  he  would  join  him  against  Mag- 
nentius, he  secretly  planned  treachery.  Having 
bribed  or  persuaded  the  principal  officers  of  Vetranio 
to  forsake  their  master  if  it  should  suit  his  plans, 
he  advanced  towards  Sardica,  now  Sophia,  where 
he  met  with  Vetranio,  both  of  them  being  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  that  of  Vetranio,  however,  being 
by  far  the  stronger.  Had  Vetranio,  a  straight- 
forward veteran,  who  could  disobey  but  was  not 
mode  for  more  refined  perfidy,  now  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  Constantius,  he  could  have  seized  his  rival 
in  the  midst  of  his  camp ;  but  the  result  was  very 
different.  On  a  plain  near  Sardica  a  tribune  was 
erected,  where  the  two  emperors  showed  them- 
selves to  their  troops,  who  rilled  the  plain  ap- 
parently for  the  purpose  of  being  witnesses  of  a 
ceremony  by  which  the  empire  was  to  have  two 
lawful  heads.  Constantius  first  addressed  the 
armed  crowd,  and  artfully  turning  upon  his  **  legi- 
timate'* opinion,  that  a  son  of  the  great  Constantine 
was  alone  worthy  to  reign,  suddenly  met  with  a 
thunder  of  applause  from  his  own  troops  as  well  as 
those  of  Vetranio,  who,  either  spontaneously  or  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  their  officers, 
declared  that  they  would  obey  no  emperor  but 
Constantius.  Vetranio  at  once  perceived  his  situ- 
ation :  he  took  off  his  diadem,  knelt  down  before 
Constantius,  and  acknowledged  him  as  his  master, 
himself  as  his  guilty  subject.  Constantius  evinced 
equal  wisdom  :  he  raised  Vetranio  from  the  ground, 
embraced  him,  and,  as  he  despised  a  throne,  as- 
signed him  a  pension,  and  allowed  him  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  at  Prusa.  (a.  d.  351.) 

Constantius  now  turned  his  arms  against  Mag- 
nentius, after  having  appointed  his  cousin  G alius 
as  Caesar  and  comniander-in  chief  of  the  army 
against  the  Persians.  At  Mursa,  now  Essek,  a 
town  on  the  river  Drave  in  Hungary,  Magnentius 
was  routed  ('-'Bth  of  September,  a.  D.  351)  in  a 
bloody  battle,  in  which  Constantius  evinced  more 
piety  than  courage,  but  where  the  flower  of  both 
armies  perished.  The  conquest  of  Illyricum  and 
Italy  was  the  fruit  of  that  victory,  and  Magnentius 
fled  into  Gaul.  There  he  was  attacked  in  the 
east  by  the  army  under  Constantius,  and  in  the 
west  by  another  array,  which,  after  having  con- 
quered Africa  and  Spain,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and 
penetrated  into  Gaul.  After  another  complete  de- 
feat at  mount  Seleucus  in  the  Cossiau  Alps,  and 
the  rebellion  of  the  principal  cities  in  Gaul,  Mag- 
nentius, reduced  to  extremity,  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  and  his  brother  Decentius  followed  his  exam- 
ple, (a.  d.  353.)  [Magnkntiub.J  Constantius 
became  thus  master  of  the  whole  West.  He 
avenged  the  murder  of  his  brother  Constans,  and 
established  his  authority  by  cruel  measures,  and 
neither  the  guilty  nor  the  innocent  were  exempt 
from  his  resentment. 

Once  more  the  immense  extent  of  the  Reman 
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empire  was  ruled  by  one  man.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  government  and  the  public  and  private 
life  of  Constantius,  approached  more  and  more 
those  of  an  Asiatic  monarch  :  eunuchs  reigned  at 
the  court,  and  secret  murders,  dictated  by  jealousy 
or  suspicion,  were  committed  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror, whenever  justice  disdained  or  was  too  weak 
to  assist  him  in  his  plans.  One  of  the  victims  of 
his  malice  was  his  cousin,  Gallus  Caesar.  Guilty 
of  negligence  disobedience,  and  cruelty  in  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  East,  he  deserved  punishment; 
nnd  his  guilt  became  still  greater  when  he  put  to 
death  the  imperial  commissioners.  Domitian,  prae- 
fectus  praetorio  Orient  is,  and  Montius,  quaestor 
palatii,  who  were  sent  to  his  residence,  Autioch, 
to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  but  conducted  them- 
selves with  the  most  imprudent  haughtines,  threat- 
ening and  defying  Gallus,  when  they  ought  to 
have  ensnared  him  with  gentle  persuasions  and 
intrigues,  according  to  their  instructions.  They 
were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob  excited  by  Gallus, 
who  after  such  an  atrocious  act  seemed  to  have 
hud  but  one  means  of  saving  himself  from  the  em- 
peror's resentment, — rebellion.  But  deceit  ed  by 
new  promises  from  the  artful  Constantius,  he  went 
to  meet  him  at  Milan.  At  Petovio  in  Pannonia 
he  was  arrested,  and  sent  to  Pola  in  I  stria,  where 
he  was  beheaded  in  a  prison,  (a.  d.  354.)  Julian, 
the  brother  of  Gallus  was  likewise  arrested ;  but, 
after  having  spent  about  a  year  in  prison  and  exile, 
was  pardoned  at  the  intervention  of  his  protectress, 
the  empress  Eusebia,  and  in  November,  35.%  was 
created  Caesar  and  appointed  to  the  command-in- 
chief  in  Gaul,  which  was  sutfering  from  the  con- 
sequences of  the  rebellion  of  Sylvanis,  who  had 
assumed  the  purple,  but  was  ensnared  by  Ursicinus, 
by  whom  he  was  murdered  in  the  church  of  St. 
Severin  at  Cologne  in  September,  355. 

In  357,  Constantius  visited  Rome,  where  he 
celebrated  an  undeserved  triumph.  Imitating  the 
example  of  Augustus,  he  ordered  the  great  obelisk 
which  stood  before  the  temple  of  the  Suu  at  Helio- 
polis  to  be  carried  to  Rome,  where  it  was  erected  in 
the  Circus  Maximus.  (Having  been  thrown  down, 
it  was  placed  by  order  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  before  the 
portal  of  the  church  of  St,  John  Laternn,  and  is 
known  as  the  Late  ran  obelisk.)  From  Rome 
Constantius  went  to  Illyricum,  where  his  generals 
made  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Quadi 
and  Sorma turns,  and  thence  returned  in  359  to 
Asia  to  meet  the  armies  of  Sapor,  who  bad  once 
more  invaded  Mesopotamia,  and  taken  Aiuida,  now 
Diylirbekr,  and  the  minor  fortresses  of  Singora  and 
Bcxalxle.  Before  Sapor  appeared  in  the  field, 
Gaul  was  invaded  by  the  Aleraanni  and  the  Franks 
but  their  power  was  broken  in  a  three  years4  cam- 
paign by  Julian,  who  made  Chnodomarius,  the 
king  of  the  Aleraanni  prisoner  [Chnodomarius]; 
and  not  only  by  his  martial  deeds,  but  also  by  his 
excellent  administration,  which  won  him  the  hearts 
of  the  inhabitants,  he  excited  the  jealousy  of  Con- 
stantius. Accordingly,  orders  arrited  in  Gaul 
that  the  legions  employed  there  should  march  to 
the  defence  of  the  East.  The  pretext  for  this 
command  was,  that  Gaul  being  tranquil,  no  great 
army  was  required  there,  but  the  real  motive  was 
ihe  fear  that  Julian  might  abuse  his  popularity, 
and  assume  the  purple.  Instead  of  preventing 
taut  event,  the  imprudent  order  caused  it.  The 
troops  refused  to  march ;  and  Julian  having  ne- 
vertheless brought  them  into  motion,  they  sud- 


denly proclaimed  him  emperor,  (a.  d.  360.)  It  b> 
related  in  the  life  of  Julian  how  he  acted  under 
these  circumstances ;  bis  protestations  of  innocence 
were  misconstrued  ;  his  ambassadors,  who  met 
with  Constantius  at  Caesareia,  were  dismissed 
with  anger,  and  war  was  declared.  Constantius, 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  marched  to  the 
West,  and  the  empire  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
shaken  by  a  dreadful  civil  war,  when  the  sudden 
death  of  Coustantius  at  Mopsocrene,  near  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia  (3rd  of  November,  a.  d.  36*1),  prevented 
that  calamity,  and  made  Julian  the  sole  master  oi 
the  empire.  [Julianus.]  By  his  third  wife. 
Maxima  Faustina,  Constantius  left  one  daughter, 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  the  emperor  Ora- 
tion. (Amm.  Marc.  lib.  xiv. — xxi  ;  Zosimus,  lib. 
ii.  Hi. ;  Agathias,  lib.  iv. ;  Euseb.  Vila  Conttamtin. 
lib.  iv. ;  Eutrnp.  lib.  x.  5,  &c. ;  Julian.  OraL  i.  ii. ; 
Lihan.  Oral,  iii.-x.;  Zonar.  lib.  xiiL;  the  authori- 
ties referred  to  under  Constantinus  II.  and  Con- 
stans  I . ;  Tillemont,  Hittoin  des  Emperenn.)  [  W.P.J 


COIN  or  CONSTANTIUS  It. 

CONST A'NTI US  III.,  emperor  of  the  West, 
A.  D.  421,  was  born  in  Ulyria  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  4th  century  of  our  aero.  He  became  early 
kaown  by  his  military  deeds,  and  was  beloved  at 
the  court  of  the  emperor  Honorins,  as  well  as 
among  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  for  his  talent* 
and  amiable  yet  energetic  character,  which  were 
enhanced  by  extraordinary  manly  beauty.  When 
the  tyrant  Constantine,  after  his  return  from  Italy, 
was  besieged  in  Aries  by  his  rebellious  and  successful 
general,  Gemntius,  Constantius  was  despatched  by 
Honorius  to  reduce  Gaul  and  Spain  to  obedience  ; 
but  the  emperor  refrained  from  sending  troops  over, 
to  Britain,  since  this  country  was  then  in  a  hope- 
less state  of  revolt  against  everything  Roman.  It  is 
related  under  Constantine  the  tyrant  [p.  831]  how 
Constantius,  whose  first  lieutenant  was  Ulphila%  a 
Goth,  compelled  Gerontius  to  raise  the  siege  and 
to  fly  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  he  perished.  Con- 
stantius then  continued  the  siege ;  but,  although 
closely  confined,  his  adversary  found  means  to  send 
one  Edobicus  or  Edovinchus  into  Germany,  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  nations  beyond  the  Rhine  to 
his  assistance.  Edobicus  soon  returned  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  Fraukish  and  Alemannic  auxili- 
aries ;  but,  instead  of  surprising  Constantius,  the 
latter  surprised  him,  having  suddenly  left  his  camp, 
and  marched  to  attack  the  barbarians  whom  he 
and  Ulphilas  met  with  beyond  the  Rhdne  and  de- 
feated entirely.  Edovicus  was  murdered  by  a 
frieud  in  whose  house  he  had  taken  refuge,  and 
the  murderer  presented  the  head  of  Edovicus  to 
the  victor,  expecting  a  recompense.  With  the 
virtue  of  an  ancient  Roman,  Constantius  refused 
to  accept  the  hideous  present,  and  ordered  the 
murderer  to  be  turned  out  of  his  camp  straight- 
way. Constantius  hastened  back  to  Axles,  re- 
sumed the  interrupted  siege,  and  forced  Constan- 
tine to  surrender,  whose  fate  is  related  in  hit  life. 
Coustantius  was  rewarded  for  his  victory  irf 
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Jlonorins  with  the  consulship  (a.  d.  4  MX  and  wti 
also  created  comes  and  patricius.  In  A.  D.  414  he 
marched  against  Ataulphus,  who  supported  the 
claims  of  the  rival  emperor  Attains,  but  was  de- 
feated and  compelled  to  give  him  up  to  bis  vic- 
tor in  416.  [Attalus.  J  The  reward  of  Con* 
stan  ti  us  was  the  hand  of  Placidia,  the  sister  of 
Honorius,  who,  after  being  a  captive  of  the  West- 
Gothic  kings,  Ataulphus  (to  whom  she  was  mar- 
ried), Sigericus,  and  Wallia,  since  410,  was 
given  up  in  417  by  Wallia,  who  became  an 
ally  of  the  Romans.  Constantius  afterwards  in- 
duced him  to  cede  the  conquests  which  he  had 
made  in  Spain  to  Honorius,  and  Wallia  received 
in  compensation  Aquitania  II.  and  probably  also 
Novempopulania,  or  Aquitania  III.  From  this 
time  Toulouse  became  the  capital  of  the  West- 
Oothic  kings.  In  421  (8th  of  February),  Ho- 
norius conferred  upon  Constantius  the  dignity 
of  Augustus  and  the  authority  of  a  co-emperor  of 
the  West  Theodosius  II.,  emperor  of  the  East, 
having  refused  to  recognise  him  as  Augustus,  Con- 
stantius prepared  to  make  war  against  htm ;  but, 
before  actual  hostilities  had  broken  out,  he  died 
at  Ravenna,  on  the  11th  of  September,  421,  after 
a  short  reign  of  not  quite  seven  months.  After 
his  accession  he  was  more  severe  than  he  used  to 
be,  but  it  seems  that  he  does  not  deserve  reproaches 
for  it,  since  he  shewed  that  severity  in  restoring 
domestic  peace  to  Italy  and  Rome,  where  ambitious 
men  of  all  nations  caused  disturbances  of  the  worst 
d  esc  ri  p  t  ion.  H  is  ch  Udren  by  Placidia  were  Flavius 
Placidius  Valentinianus,  afterwards  Valentinian 
III-,  emperor,  and  Justa Grata  llonoria,  afterwards 
betrothed  to  Attila.  Only  gold  coins  of  Constan- 
tius have  been  found  ;  they  are  very  rare.  (Zosim. 
lib.  v.  uh.  and  lib.  vi„  the  chief  authority ;  Sosom. 
ix.  13—16;  Oroa.  vii.  42,  43;  Philostorg.  xii. 
4,  12  ;  Theopb.  pp.  66 — 72,  e<L  Pans 

I  «  reaper, 

Ckro*.  Theodosio  Aug.  IV.  Cons.  Ax.)     [W.  P.] 
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COIN  OP  CONSTANTIUS  III, 

CONSTA'NTIUS  OALLUS.  [Constan- 
tius.] 

CONST A'NTI US,  a  native  of  Gaul,  was  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Attila  and  his  brother  Bleda,  to 
whom  he  was  recommended  by  Actios.  Constan- 
tius was  a  very  rapacious  num.  Having  been 
sent  to  the  court  of  Theodosius  II.  to  negotiate 
a  lasting  peace,  he  promised  to  promote  toe  in- 
terest of  the  emperor  if  he  would  give  him  a  rich 
woman  in  marriage.  Theodosius  offered  him  the 
hand  of  a  daughter  of  Saturninus,  Comes  Domestt- 
conim,  who  was  very  rich,  but  who  had  been 
carried  off  by  Zeno,  Prnefectus  Orienti.  Con- 
stantius having  complained  about  it  to  Attila,  this 
king  threatened  to  invade  Greece  if  the  emperor 
did  not  produce  the  woman,  and  as  Theodosius 
was  unable  to  do  so,  Attila  availed  himself  of  the 
circumstance  as  a  pretext  for  making  war  upon  the 
emperor.  During  this  war  (a.  d.  441)  he  laid 
si'-ge  to  Sirmium.  The  bishop  of  Sirmiuni  sent  a 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver 


belonging  to  his  church  to  Constantius,  requesting 
that  he  would  keep  them  as  his  ransom  in  case  the 
town  should  be  taken  and  he  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  But  Constantius  kept  those  vessels  for 
himself,  and  pledged  them  to  a  banker  of  the  name 
of  Sylvanus.  When  after  the  capture  of  Sirmium 
and  the  captivity  of  the  bishop,  Attila  was  in- 
formed of  the  robbery,  he  requested  Theodosius  to 
give  up  Sylvanus  and  bis  property,  and  Theodosius 
having  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand,  Attila 
prolonged  the  war  on  that  ground.  Constantius 
was  afterwards  charged  with  high  treason,  and 
crucified  by  order  of  his  master.  (Priscus,  in  Ex- 
cerpt, dm  I*gaL  pp.  54,  57,  69,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 
CONSTA'NTIUS,  a  presbyter  of  Lyons,  who 
flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
has  been  characterised  by  a  French  writer  as  at 
once  the  Maecenas  and  the  Aristarchus  of  the  lite- 
rary men  of  that  period,  fostering  them  by  his 
munificence  and  training  them  to  excellence  by  his 
counsel.  We  find  four  letters  addressed  to  him 
by  his  friend  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  from  the  first 
of  which  we  learn,  that  this  collection  of  epistles 
was  made  at  his  suggestion  and  submitted  to  his 
criticism  and  correction. 

Constantius,  at  the  request  of  Patiens,  bishop  of 
Lyons,  drew  up  a  biography  of  Germanus,  bishop 
of  Auxerre,  who  died  in  A.  D.  448.  This  work, 
entitled  Vita  S.  Gtrmani  Epitoopi  AutistiodoreiuU, 
appears  from  the  second  dedication  to  have  been 
completed  about  a.  d.  488,  and  is  contained  in  the 
compilations  of  Surius  and  of  the  Bollandists  under 
the  Saints  of  July.  It  was  rendered  into  verse 
by  Ericus,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Auxerre,  who 
lived  about  a.  d.  989,  and  translated  into  French 
by  Arnauld  d'Andilly. 

Some  persons  have  ascribed  to  Constantius  the 
44  Vita  S.  Justi  Lugdunensis  Episcnpi,"  who  died 
in  a.  D.  390,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was 
the  author.  This  performance  also  will  be  found 
in  Surius  under  September  2nd,  and  has  been 
translated  into  French  by  Le  Maitre  de  Sacy  in 
hi.  44  Vies  des  Peres  du  Desert,'4        [  W.  R.] 

CONSUS,  an  ancient  Roman  divinity,  whose 
name  is  derived  by  some  from  ooaso,  i.  e.  cotundo 
(Plut.  Rom.  14 ;  Tertull.  d»  Sptct.  5),  while  others 
regard  it  as  a  contraction  of  condiita.  ( Pseud  o- 
Ascon.  in  Cfc.  Verr.  ii.  10.)  All  we  know  about 
the  nature  of  this  divinity  is  limited  to  what  may 
be  inferred  from  the  etymology  of  the  name,  and 
from  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  were  observed 
at  his  festival,  the  Consualia.  (Diet,  of  AnL  $.  v.) 
With  regard  to  the  former,  some  call  him  the  god 
of  secret  deliberations,  and  others  the  hidden  or 
mysterious  god,  that  is,  a  god  of  the  lower  regions. 
The  story  about  the  introduction  of  his  worship 
throws  no  light  upon  the  question,  since  both  ex- 
planations are  equally  in  accordance  with  it. 
When  after  the  building  of  Rome  the  Romans  had 
no  women,  it  is  said,  and  when  their  suit  to  obtain 
them  from  the  neighbouring  tribes  was  rejected, 
Romulus  spread  a  report,  that  he  had  found  the 
altar  of  an  unknown  god  buried  under  the  earth. 
The  god  was  called  Consus,  and  Romulus  vowed 
sacrifices  and  a  festival  to  him,  if  he  succeeded  in 
the  plan  he  devised  to  obtain  wives  for  his  Ro- 
mans. (PluL /.  c.  ,*  Dionys.  ii.  30,  &c)  Livy  (i. 
9)  calls  the  god  Neptunus  Equestris.  Hartung 
(Die  Relig.  d.  Rom.  ii.  p.  87)  has  pointed  out 
reason*  sufficient  to  shew,  that  Consus  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  infernal  divinity;  this  notion  is 
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implied  in  the  tradition  of  his  altar  being  found 
under  the  earth,  and  alto  in  the  fact  that  mole* 
and  horses,  which  were  under  the  especial  protec- 
tion of  the  infernal  divinities,  were  used  in  the 
races  at  the  Consualia,  and  were  treated  with 
especial  care  and  solemnity  on  that  occasion.  [L.  S.] 

COON  (Kowr),  a  son  of  Antenor  and  brother  of 
Iphidamas,  who  wounded  Agamemnon,  but  wa» 
afterwards  slain  by  him.  He  was  represented  on 
the  chest  of  Cypselus.  (Horn.  //.  xL  248,  &c, 
zix.  53;  Pans.  v.  19.  $  1.)  [L.  S.J 

COPHEN  orCOPHES(Ks»fk  Kstyw),  son 
of  the  satrap  Artaboxus  [No.  4,  p.  368,  b.),  was 
appointed  to  convey  to  Damascus  the  treasurea  of 
Darcius,  when  the  latter  marched  from  Babylon  to 
meet  Alexander,  B.  c  333.  (Arr.  A  ma  Ik  ii.  15; 
comp.  Curt,  iii.  10.)  The  favour  with  which 
Alexander  regarded  Artabaxus  was  extended  also 
to  Cophen,  whom  we  find  mentioned  among  the 
young  Asiatic  nobles  that  were  enrolled  in  the 
body  of  cavalry  called  'Ayiwio,  in  the  re-orgimiza- 
tion  of  the  army  in  &  a  424.  (Arr.  Anab.  vii.  6 ; 
comp.  Polvb.  y.  25,  65,  xxxl  3.)         [E.  E.] 

COPO'NIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  family, 
which  originally  came  from  Tibur.  The  name 
occurs  in  an  inscription  found  at  Tibur. 

1.  T.  CoPONiua,  of  Tibur,  a  man  of  distin- 
guished merit  and  rank,  was  made  a  Roman  citizen 
upon  the  condemnation  of  C.  Masso,  whom  he 
accused.    (Cic  pro  Balk.  23.) 

2.  M.  Co po Nil: a,  had  a  celebrated  law-suit  re- 
specting an  inheritance  with  M\  Curios,  b.  c.  93. 
The  cause  of  Coponius  was  pleaded  by  Q.  Scaevola, 
and  that  of  Curius  by  L.  Crass  us,  in  the  court  of 
the  centum  viri.  (Cic  de  Oral.  i.  39,  ii.  32,  BruL 
52.)  [Cuatua.] 

3.  4.  T.  and  C  Coponii,  two  grandsons  of  No. 
1,  arc  spoken  of  by  Cicero  in  B.  c  56  as  two 
young  men  of  great  acquirements.  (Cic  pro  BulL. 
23,  pro  CaeL  10.)  C.  Coponius  is  probably  the 
same  as  No.  6. 

5.  Coponius,  was  left  in  command  of  Came  in 
the  expedition  of  Crassus  against  the  Parthiaus, 
B.  c.  53.  (Pint.  Crass.  27.)  He  ninr  also  have 
been  the  Mime  as  No,  6. 

6.  C.  CoPONiua,  one  of  the  praetors  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  B.  c  49.  He 
espoused  the  side  of  Pompey,  followed  him  into 
Orevce,  and  had  the  command  of  the  Rhodian 
ships  conjointly  with  C.  Marcellus.  (Cic  ad  AH. 
viiu  12,  a.  j  Caes.  it.  C.  iil  5,  26 ;  Cic  de  Dir.  i. 
32,  ii.  55.)  Coponius  was  proscribed  by  the 
triumvirs  in  B.  c  43,  but  his  wife  obtained  his 
pardon  from  Antony  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  honour. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  40.)  He  is  afterwards  men- 
tioned shortly  before  the  battle  of  Actium  as  the 
father-in-law  of  Silius,  and  as  a  greatly  respected 
member  of  the  senate    (VelL  Pat.  ii.  83.) 

The  following  coin  was  probably  struck  by  order 
of  this  Coponius.  It  contains  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Apollo,  with  the  inscription  Q.  Siciniun 
111  via  (that  is,  of  the  mint),  and  on  the  reverse 
a  club  with  the  skin  of  a  lion  upon  it,  and  the  in- 
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scription  C  CopoNit's  Pa.  S.  C.  The  reverse  no 
doubt  has  reference  to  Hercules,  whose  worship 
prevailed  at  1  ihur. 

COPO'NIUS,  a  Roman  sculptor,  author  of  the 
fourteen  statues  of  nations  conquered  by  Pompey, 
which  were  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  porticoes 
belonging  to  the  theatre  of  Pompey  at  Rome,  which 
gave  te  »bis  entrance-hall  the  name  of  l*ortitm  ad 
Natiunt*.  This  was  built  by  Pompey  himself,  and 
afterwards  restored  by  Augustus.  (Plin.  //.  S. 
xxxvi.  4.  §§  12,  13;  Suet.  CHawi.  46;  Serv.  ad 
Vmj.  Aen.  viii.  720;  Thiersch,  Epoch,  p.  296  ;  Ur- 
lichs,  Bsschrrib.  derStadf  Rom,  iii.  3, p. 59.)  [L.U.] 

COPREUS  (Kowpttt),  a  son  of  Pelops  and 
father  of  Periphetes.  After  having  murdered 
Iphitus,  he  fled  from  Elis  to  Mycenae,  where  he 
was  purified  by  Eurystheus,  who  employed  him  to 
inform  Heracles  of  the  labours  he  had  to  perform. 
(Horn.  //.  xv.  639;  Apollod.  i.  5.  $  1.)  Euripides 
in  his  -  Heracleidae"  makes  him  the  herald  of 
Eurystheus.  [L.  S.) 

CO  RAX  (Kipal),  a  Sicilian,  who,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Thrasybutus  from  Syracuse  (b.  c  467), 
by  his  oratorical  powers  acquired  so  much  influence 
over  the  citizens,  that  for  a  considerable  time  be 
was  the  leading  man  in  the  common  wealth.  The 
great  increase  of  litigation  consequent  on  the  con- 
fusion produced  by  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants 
and  the  claims  of  those  whom  they  had  deprived 
of  their  property,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  prac- 
tice of  forensic  eloquence.  Co  rax  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  its  principles,  opened  a  school  of 
rhetoric,  and  wrote  a  treatise  (entitled  Tex*-*)  em- 
bodying such  rules  of  the  art  as  he  had  discovered. 
He  is  commonly  mentioned,  with  his  pupil  Tisias, 
as  the  founder  of  the  art  of  rhetoric  ;  he  was  at 
any  rate  the  earliest  writer  on  the  subject.  His 
work  has  entirely  perished.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured (by  Gamier,  Mem,  de  rinttiiut.  de  France^ 
Clasm  <T//M/otVr,  vol.  ii.  p.  44,  Ac,  and  others), 
though  upon  very  slight  and  insufficient  grounds, 
that  the  treatise  entitled  Rhttorica  ad  Alexamdrum^ 
found  amongst  the  works  of  Aristotle,  is  the  sup- 
posed lost  work  of  Corax.  (Cic  BntL  12,  de  OraJ. 
i.  20,  iii.  21  ;  Aristot.  RkrL  ii.  24 ;  Quintil  iii.  I ; 
Mongitor,  BAl.  SieuL  i.  p.  146,  &c,  ii.  p.  267,  &c; 
Westermann,  Geeck.  der  Griech.  lirrtdt^amkril,  L 
§  27,  note  5,  Ac,  §  68.  notes  8,  27.)    [C  P.  M. J 

CORBIS  and  ORSUA,  two  Spanish  chiefs 
and  cousins- germ  an,  fought  in  the  presence  of 
Scipio  at  New  Carthage  in  Spain,  B.  c  206,  for 
the  sovereignty  of  the  town  of  Ibis.  (Li v.  xxviiL 
21;  Val.  Max'  ix.  11,  extern.  1  ) 

CO'RBULO,  CN.  DOM1TIUS,  a  son  of 
Vest  ilia,  who  was  married  first  to  Hcrdonius,  after- 
wards to  Pomponius,  and  at  last  to  Orfituc  He 
was  accordingly  a  brother  of  Caesonia,  the  wife  of 
Caligula.  He  was  invested  with  the  praetorship 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  after  the 
expiration  of  this  office  was  commissioned  by  Tibe- 
rius and  afterwards  by  Caligula  to  superintend  the 
improvement  of  the  high-roads  in  Italy,  which  tbe 
carelessness  of  the  magistrates  had  allowed  to  foil 
into  decay.  While  engaged  upon  this  undertaking 
be  committed  acts  of  cruelty  and  extortion,  proba- 
bly in  compliance  with  commands  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Caligula,  who  rewarded  his  proceedings 
with  the  honour  of  consul  suffectus  in  a.  D.  39. 
In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  however,  he  was  taken 
to  account  for  these  proceedings,  and  those  who 
bad  been  injured  by  him  were  indemnified  as  fai 
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as  wu  possible.  In  47,  however,  Corbulo  obtained 
the  command  of  an  army  in  Germany,  and  fought 
with  great  success  against  the  Chauci  under  their 
leader  Gennascus.  He  maintained  excellent  dis- 
cipline among  his  troops,  and  acted  with  great 
caution  and  courage.  His  success  excited  either 
the  fear  or  jealousy  of  Claudius,  for  he  was  com- 
manded to  lead  his  army  back  to  the  western  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  Corbulo  obeyed,  though  with  re- 
luctance, as  hi.  career  wns  thus  checked  without 
nuy  necessity;  but  to  pre  rent  his  soldiers  from 
becoming  demoralized  by  inactivity,  he  made  them 
dig  a  canal  between  the  Mense  and  the  Rhine,  of 
23,000  paces  in  length,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
inundation  of  the  country  by  the  tide  of  the  sea. 
In  .54,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Nero,  Corbulo 
wa*  entrusted  with  the  supreme  command  against 
the  Parthians,  whose  king,  Vologeses,  had  invaded 
Armenia  and  expelled  its  king,  Rhadamistus,  who 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  But  as 
Vologeses  was  engaged  in  quelling  an  insurrection 
of  his  own  son,  Vardnnes,  he  withdrew  his  troops 
from  Armenia,  and  gave  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Arsacidae  as  hostages 
to  the  Romans.  But,  a  few  years  later,  a.  n.  58, 
the  war  broke  out  afresh,  and  Corbulo  fought 
with  great  success  against  Tiridates,  the  brother  of 
Vologeses,  who  now  claimed  the  throne  of  Armenia. 
Corbulo  took  the  towns  of  Artaxata  and  Tigrano- 
certa,  and  secured  the  throne  to  Tigranes,  to  whom 
Nero  had  given  the  kingdom  of  Armenia.  In  63, 
Vologeses  and  Tiridates  renewed  the  war ;  and,  as 
C'orbulo  had  to  protect  Syria,  Caesennius  Paetua 
was  sent  into  Armenia ;  but  he  conducted  the  war 
with  so  much  inability  and  want  of  success,  that 
Corbulo  was  in  the  end  glad  to  see  Vologeses  will- 
ing to  conclude  a  treaty  by  which  both  the  Romans 
and  Parthians  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Armenia. 
But  Tiridates  soon  after  took  possession  of  Arme- 
nia, and  then  sent  an  insulting  letter  to  Rome, 
requesting  Nero's  sanction  to  his  title  of  king  of 
Armenia.  This  conduct  occasioned  a  renewal  of 
the  war,  and  Corbulo  marched  with  a  strong  army 
into  Armenia.  But  the  Parthians  had  become 
tired  of  incessant  warfare :  they  sued  for  peace, 
and  Tiridates  condescended  to  lay  down  his  crown 
before  a  statue  of  Nero,  in  order  to  receive  it  back 
at  Rome  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor  himself. 
Corbulo  sent  Annius,  his  son-in-law,  to  accompany 
Tiridates  to  Rome,  in  order  to  attest  his  own  fide- 
lity to  the  emperor. 

Corbulo  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the 
time,  and  amid  the  universal  hatred  which  Nero 
had  drawn  upon  himself,  Corbulo  rcmnined  faith- 
ful to  him.  His  power  and  influence  with  the 
army  were  very  great,  and  if  he  had  placed  himself 
at  the  bead  of  an  insurrection,  he  would  have  been 
sure  of  obtaining  the  imperial  dignity.  But  he 
seems  never  to  have  entertained  such  a  thought : 
the  reward  he  earned  for  his  fidelity  was— death. 
For,  in  a.  D.  6 7,  when  Nero  was  in  Greece,  he 
invited  Corbulo  to  come  to  him.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  landed  at  Cenchreae,  Nero  gave  orders  for 
his  execution.  When  Corbulo  was  informed  of  his 
fate,  he  plunged  his  sword  into  his  breast,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Well  deserved  !"  (Plin.  //.  iV.  ii.  70,  vi.  8, 
13,  vii.  5 ;  Toe  Ann.  iii.  31,  be.  18,  &c,  xiii.  <>, 
Ac.,  34,  Ac.,  xiv.  23,  &c,  xv.  1,  &c,  26,  Ac, 
Hut.  ii.  76;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  1.5,  lx.  30,  lxii.  19, 
lxiii.  17  ;  Frontin.  Otraltg.  iv.  2,  7,  ii.  9, 
iv.  I.)  [L.S.] 


CORDACA  (KopSdxa),  a  surname  of  Artemis 
in  Elis,  derived  from*  an  indecent  dance  called 
Kt^tSol,  which  the  companions  of  Pelops  are  said 
to  have  performed  in  honour  of  the  goddess  after 
a  victory  which  they  had  won.  (Paus.  vL  2*2. 
§1.)  [L.S.] 

CORDU8,  AF/LIUS,  or  Junius  Cordia, 
apparently  different  designations  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual— an  historian  perpetually  quoted  by  Capito- 
liiuis  in  his  biographies  of  Albinus,  th«  Maximins, 
the  Gordians,  and  Maximus  with  Balbinus.  He 
appears  to  have  been  an  accurate  chronicler  of 
trivial  facta.  (Capit.  Aft**,  c.  11.)       [W.  R.] 

CORDUS,  CAP/SI  US,  governor  of  Crete,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  wns 
accused  by  Ancharius  Priscus  of  extortion  in  his 
province.  The  accusation  was  supported  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Cyrene,  which  was  included  in  the 
province  of  Crete,  and  Cordus  was  condemned. 
(Tac  Ann.  iii.  38,  70.) 

CORDUS,  CRKMUTIUS,  a  Roman  historian, 
who,  after  having  lived  long  and  blamelessly,  was 
impeached  by  two  of  his  own  clients  before  Tibe- 
rius of  having  praised  Brutus  and  denominated 
Cassius  **  the  last  of  the  Romans"  — **  criminc," 
says  Tacitus,  44  novo  ac  tunc  primum  audito." 
His  real  offence,  however,  was  the  freedom  of 
speech  in  which  he  had  indulged  against  Sejanus, 
for  the  work  in  which  the  objectionable  passages 
occurred  had  been  published  for  many  years,  and 
had  been  read  with  approbation  by  Augustus  him- 
self. Perceiving  from  the  relentless  aspect  of  the 
emperor  that  there  was  no  room  for  hope,  Cordus 
delivered  an  apology,  the  substance  of  which  has 
been  preserved  or  fabricated  by  Tacitus,  appealing 
to  the  impunity  enjoyed  under  similar  circum- 
stances by  all  preceding  annalists,  and  then  quitting 
the  senate-house  retired  to  his  own  mansion,  where 
he  starved  himself  to  death,  (a.  n.  25.)  The 
suWrvient  fathers  ordained  that  his  works  should 
be  burned  by  the  aediles  in  the  city,  and  by  the 
public  authorities  wherever  elsewhere  found,  but 
copies  were  so  much  the  more  eagerly  treasured  in 
concealment  by  his  daughter  Marcia  and  by  his 
friends,  who  afterwards  gave  them  again  to  the 
world  with  the  full  permission  of  Caligula.  A  few 
scanty  fragments  are  contained  in  the  seventh  of 
the  Suatorinf  of  Seneca. 

(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  34,  3.5  ;  Sueton.  Ociav.  35,  7YA. 
61,  Caiiff.  16;  Senec  Stuuor.  vii.,  and  especially 
his  Consolaiio  addressed  to  Marcia,  the  daughter 
of  Cremutius  Cordus  cc  1  and  22;  Dion  Cass, 
lvii.  24.)  [W.  R.J 

CORDUS,  JUNIUS.    [Cordus  Arliur.] 

CORDUS,  MUCIUS.  This  surname  was  borne 
by  some  of  the  Scaevolae  [Scaxvolak],  and  occurs 
on  the  annexed  coin  of  the  Mucia  gens.  The 
obverse  represents  two  heads,  the  one  crowned 
with  laurel  and  the  other  with  a  helmet,  which 
would  appear  from  the  letters  on  each  side  to 
represent  Honos  and  Virtus*  the  letters  Kalrm 
underneath  refer  to  some  members  of  the  Fufia 
gens.  (Calrnuh.]  On  the  reverse  two  women 
are  standing,  the  one  on  the  left  representing  Italia 
and  the  one  on  the  right  Koma,  the  former  hold- 
ing a  cornucopia  in  her  hand,  and  the  latter  with 
a  sceptre  in  her  hand  and  her  foot  on  a  globe : 
beneath  is  Coroi.  Who  the  Caleuus  and  Cordus 
are,  mentioned  on  the  coin,  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
figures  of  Italia  and  Roma  would  seem  to  refer  to 
the  times  when  harmony  was  established  between 
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Rome  and  the  people  of  Italy  after  the  Social  war. 
(Kckhel,  v.  pp.  220,  256.). 


■ 


CORE  (Kopn),  the  maiden,  a  name  by  which 
Pcneplione  is  often  called.  [  Pkrkrpiionb.]  [L.S.] 

CORE,  of  Corinth,  mentioned  among  the  mythic 
stories  of  the  invention  of  sculpture.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxv.  43;  Athenag.  LegaL  pro  Christ,  c.  1 7.)  [L.U.] 

L.  CORFI'DIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  whom 
Cicero  mentioned  in  hit  oration  for  Ligarius,  n.  c 
46,  at  one  of  the  distinguished  men  who  were  in- 
terceding with  Caesar  on  behalf  of  Ligarius;  but 
after  the  oration  was  published,  Cicero  was  re- 
minded that  he  hod  made  a  mistake  in  mentioning 
the  name  of  Corfidius,  as  the  latter  had  died  before 
the  speech  was  delivered.  (Cic  pro  Lujar.  11, 
ad  AtL  xiii.  44.)  It  is  probably  this  Corfidius  of 
whoso  return  to  life  an  amusing  tale  is  related  by 
Plinv  on  the  authority  of  Varro.  (H.  N.  vii.  52.) 

CORINNA  (K6>n«),  a  Greek  poetess,  ana- 
tire  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia.  According  to  some 
accounts  (Eudocia,  p.  270  ;  Welcker,  in  Creuxer's 
Meletenu,  ii.  pp.  10-17),  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Achelodorus  and  Procrntia.  On  account  of  her 
long  residence  in  Thebes,  she  was  sometimes  called 
a  Thebnn.  She  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  a  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Pindar,  whom  she  is  said  to  have  instructed  (Pint. 
de  Glor.  A  then.  iv.  p.  348,  a.),  and  with  whom  she 
strove  for  a  prize  at  the  public  gnmes  at  Thebes. 
According  to  AeliAn  (  V.  H.  xiii.  25),  she  gained 
the  victory  over  him  five  times.  Pausanias  (ix. 
22.  $  3)  does  not  speak  of  more  than  one  victory, 
and  mentions  a  picture  which  he  saw  at  Tanagra, 
in  which  she  was  represented  binding  her  hair 
with  a  fillet  in  token  of  her  victory,  which  he 
attributes  as  much  to  ber  beauty  and  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  she  wrote  in  the  Aeolic  dialect,  as 
to  her  poetical  talents.  At  a  later  period,  when 
Pindar's  fame  was  more  securely  established,  she 
blamed  her  contemporary,  Myrtis,  for  entering  into 
a  similar  contest  with  him.  (Apollon.  Dyscol.  in 
Wolf,  Curium*  Carm.  p.  56,  dec)  The  Aeolic 
dialect  employed  by  Corinna  had  many  Boeotian 
peculiarities.  (Eustath.  ad  Od.  voL  L  p.  376.  10, 
ud  It.  voL  ii.  p.  364.  22,  ed.  Lips. ;  Wolf,  L  c.) 
She  appears  to  hare  intended  her  poems  chiefly 
for  Boeotian  ears ;  hence  the  numerous  local  refer- 
ences connected  with  Boeotia  to  be  found  in  them. 
(Paus.  ix.  20.  $  1  ;  Steph.  By*.  #.  v.  Si 
Eustath.  ad  It.  vol.  i.  p.  215.  2.'  ed.  Lips.  ;  Scho). 
ad  AptJI.  Rkoti.  ii.  1 177.)  They  were  collected  in 
five  books,  and  were  chiefly  of  a  lyrical  kind,  com- 
prising choral  songs,  lyrical  nome*,  parthenia,  epi- 
grams, and  erotic  and  heroic  poems.  The  last, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  written  in  a  lyrical 
form.  Among  them  «e  find  mentioned  one  enti- 
tled /e/aru,  and  one  the.  Seven  against  Thebes. 
Only  a  few  unimportant  fragments  have  been  pre- 
served. 

Statues  were  erected  to  Corinna  in  different 
purts  of  Greece,  ai>d  she  was  ranked  as  the  first 
and  most  distinguished  of  the  nine  lyrical  If  uses. 


She  was  surnamed  Mwa  (the  Fly).  We  hare 
mention  of  a  younger  Corinna  of  Thebes,  also  sur 
named  Myia,  who  is  probably  the  same  with  the 
contemporary  of  Pindar.  And  so  also  is  probably 
a  Myia  or  Corinna  of  Thespiae  who  is  mentioned 
(Suidas,  «.e.  Kdpova).  The  fragments  that  are  left 
may  be  found  in  C'h.  Wolfs  J'ocL  octo  Fraam.  «s 
El<*f.  Hamburg,  1734,  and  in  A.  Schneider's  PoiU 
Uruec  Fraym.  Giessen,  1802.  [C  P.  M.] 

CORINNUS  (Kipivroi),  was, according  to  Sui- 
das  («.  v.\  an  epic  poet,  a  native  of  Ilium,  who 
lived  before  Homer,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 
and  wrote  an  Iliad,  from  which  Homer  borrowed 
the  argument  of  his  poem.  He  also,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  sang  the  war  of  Dardanus 
with  the  Paph Ingoti ians.  He  is  likewise  said  t> 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Palamedes,  and  to  have  writ- 
ten in  the  Doric  characters  invented  by  the  latter. 
(Sui das,  t.  v.;  Eudocia,  p.  271  ;  Fabric  HAL 
Grow,  i.  16.)  [C.  P.  M.) 

CORINTH  US  (Ko>i*oi),  according  to  the 
local  tradition  of  Corinth,  a  son  of  Zeus  and  the 
founder  of  the  town  of  Corinth.  (Paus.  ii.  1.  §  I ; 
SchoL  ad  Pud.  Nem.  vii.  155.)  There  are  two 
other  mythical  beings  of  this  name.  (Paus.  ii.  3» 
$  8  ;  Apollod.  iii.  16.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CORIOLA'NUS,  C,  or  more  properly,  C*. 
MA'RCIUS,  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  early  Roman  legends,  was  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  a  descendant  of  king  Anrm  M.ircrus. 
His  mother's  name,  according  to  the  best  authori- 
ties, was  Veturia  (Plutarch  calls  her  Volmnnia). 
He  lost  his  father  while  yet  a  child,  and  under  the 
training  of  bis  mother,  whom  he  loved  exceedingly, 
grew  up  to  be  a  brave  and  valiant  man ;  but  he 
was  likewise  noted  for  his  imperious  and  proud 
temper.  He  was  said  to  have  fought  in  the  battle 
by  the  Like  Regillus,  and  to  have  won  a  civic 
crown  in  it  To  explain  his  surname,  Coriotanus, 
the  legend  told  how  in  a  war  with  the  Volscians 
their  capital,  Corioli,  was  attacked  by  the  Roman*. 
When  the  enemy  made  a  sally,  Marcius  at  the 
head  of  a  few  brave  men  drove  them  back,  and 
then,  single-handed  (for  his  followers  could  not 
support  him),  drove  the  Volscians  before  him  to 
the  other  side  of  the  town.  So  n  memory  of  his 
prowess  the  surname  Coriolanus  was  given  him. 
But  his  haughty  bearing  towards  the  commons 
excited  their  fear  and  dislike,  and  when  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  they  refused  to  elect 
him.  After  this,  when  there  was  a  famine  in  the 
city,  and  a  Greek  prince  sent  corn  from  Sicily, 
Coriolanus  advised  that  it  should  not  be  distributed 
to  the  commons,  unless  they  gave  up  their  tribunes. 
For  this  he  was  impeached  and  condemned  to 
exile.  He  now  took  refuge  among  the  Volscians, 
and  promised  to  assist  them  in  war  against  the 
Romans.  Attius  Tullius,  the  king  of  the  Vols- 
cians, found  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel,  and  war  was 
declared.  Coriolanus  was  appointed  general  of  the 
Voltcian  army.  He  took  many  towns,  and  ad 
vanced  plundering  and  burning  the  property  of  the 
commons,  but  sparing  that  of  the  patricians,  tOI  be 
came  to  the  fosux  Cttalia,  or  Cluilian  dyke.  Here 
he  encamped,  and  the  Romans  in  alarm  (for  they 
could  not  raise  an  army)  sent  as  deputies  to  him 
five  consular*,  offering  to  restore  him  to  his  rights. 
But  he  refused  to  make  peace  unless  the  Romans 
would  restore  to  the  Volscians  all  the  lands  they 
had  taken  from  them,  and  receive  all  the  people  as 
citizens.    To  these  terms  the  deputies  could  ur.t 
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agree.  After  this  the  Romans  tent  the  ten  chief 
men  of  the  Senate,  and  then  all  the  priest*  and 
augurs.  Dut  Coriolanus  would  not  listen  to  them. 
Then,  at  the  suggestion  of  Valeria,  the  noblest  ma- 
trons of  Rome,  headed  by  Veturia,  and  Volumnia, 
tiie  wife  of  Coriolanus,  with  his  two  little  children, 
came  to  his  tent  His  mother's  reproaches  and 
the  tears  of  his  wife,  and  the  other  matrons  bent 
his  purpose.  He  led  back  his  array,  and  lived  in 
exile  among  the  Volscians  till  his  death.  On  the 
spot  where  he  yielded  to  his  mother's  words,  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  Fortuna  Muliebris,  and 
Valeria  was  the  first  priestess. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  legend.  The  date 
assigned  to  it  in  the  annals  is  h.  c  490.  It*  in- 
consistency with  the  traces  of  real  history  which 
have  come  down  to  us  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Niebuhr,  who  has  also  shewn  that  if  his  banish- 
ment lie  placed  some  twenty  years  later,  and  his 
attack  on  the  Romans  about  ten  years  after  that, 
the  groundwork  of  the  story  is  reconcileable  with 
history.  The  account  of  his  condemnation  is  not 
applicable  to  the  state  of  things  earlier  than  B.  c. 
470,  about  which  time  a  famine  happened,  while 
Hiero  was  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  might  have  been 
induced  by  his  hostility  to  the  Etruscans  to  send 
corn  to  the  Romans.  Moreover,  in  B.  c  458,  the 
Volscians  obtained  from  the  Romans  the  very 
terms  which  were  proposed  by  Coriolanus.  "The 
list  of  his  conquests  is  only  that  of  a  portion  of 
those  made  by  the  Volscians  transferred  to  a 
Roman  whose  glory  was  flattering  to  national 
vanity."  The  circumstance  that  the  story  has 
been  referred  to  a  wrong  date  Niebuhr  considers 
to  have  arisen  from  its  being  mixed  up  with  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  to  Fortuna  Muliebris. 
The  name  Coriolanus  may  have  been  derived  from 
his  settling  in  the  town  of  Corioli  after  his  banish- 
ment. Whether  he  had  any  share  in  bringing 
about  the  peace  of  458,  Niebuhr  considers  doubt- 
ful. (  Plut,  ( ^oruJunng ;  Liv.  ii.  34 — 40;  Dionys. 
vii.  20 — viii.  59;  Niebuhr,  voL.  ii.  pp.  94 — 107, 
234—260).  [C.  F.  M.] 

COR!  FPUS,  FLA'VIUS  CRKSCO\NIUS. 
In  the  year  1581  a  work  issued  from  the  press  of 
Plautin  at  Antwerp,  edited  by  Michael  Ruit,  a 
Sfianiard,  and  bearing  the  title  (hrippi  Africani 
(jrammatici  fnujmentum  curmimis  in  luudem  impe- 
rntnrit  Justini  Mittoris;  Carmen  panet/yrieum  in 
luwli-m  Amut>mii  qmteiiori*  et  magutri ;  de  laudibtu 
Jiutiui  Am,HMi  Miwtri*  keroko  curmime  libri  IV. 
The  two  former,  of  which  the  first  is  imperfect,  are 
extremely  short,  and  in  reality  are  merely  the  pre- 
face and  epistle  dedicatory  of  the  third,  which 
extends  to  nearly  1(>00  hexameter  lines,  and  is  a 
formal  panegyric,  conceived  in  all  the  hyperbolical 
extravagance  of  the  Byzantine  school,  in  honour  of 
the  younger  Justin,  who  swayed  the  empire  of  the 
Ksist  from  a.  d.  5(55  to  578.  Ruiz  asserts,  that 
these  pieces  were  faithfully  copied  from  a  MS. 
more  than  700  years  old ;  but  of  this  document  he 
gives  no  description  ;  he  does  not  state  how  it  had 
come  into  his  possession,  nor  where  it  was  deposited  ; 
it  has  never  been  found  ;  and  no  other  being  known 
to  exist,  the  text  depends  upon  the  editio  princeps 
alone, 

Corippus,  in  the  preface  above  mentioned,  refers 
to  a  poem  which  he  had  previously  composed  upon 
the  African  wars. 

Quid  Libycas  gentes,  quid  Syrtica  proelia  dicam 
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Now,  Johannes  Cuspianus  44  De  Caesaribus  et  Im- 
peratoribus"  declares,  that  he  saw  in  the  royal 
library  at  Buda  a  poem  in  eight  books  entitled 
Jttkamnu  by  Fiuvitu  Cmcomitu  Coripptu,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was  the  war  carried  on  against  the 
Africans  by  Johannes  Patricias,  and  he  quotes  the 
first  five  lines  beginning 

Sign*,  duces  gentesque  feras,  Martisqoe  ruinas. 

Moreover,  we  can  prove  from  history  that  Cuspia- 
nus was  at  Buda  between  the  years  15 10  and  1515. 
Secondly,  it  is  known  that  as  late  as  1532  a  MS. 
44  De  Bellis  Libycis"  was  preserved  in  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Monte  Casino,  bearing  the  name  of 
Cresconius,  the  first  word  being  44  Victoris."  This 
does  not  correspond,  it  will  be  observed,  with  the 
commencement  given  by  Cuspianus ;  but  the  differ- 
ence, as  we  shall  soon  sec,  is  only  apparent.  Both 
of  the  above  MSS.  have  disappeared  and  left  no 
trace  behind  them.  Lastly,  in  the  Valbcellan 
library  at  Rome  is  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century, 
containing  a  collection  of  ancient  canons  to  which 
the  transcriber  has  prefixed  the  following  note: 
44  Concordia  Canonum  a  Cresconio  Africano  episcopo 
digest*  sub  capitulis  trecentis  :  iste  nimirum  Cres- 
conius bella  et  victorias,  qua*  Johannes  Patriciua 
apud  Africam  de  Saracenis  gessit,  hexametris  ver- 
sions descripsit,"  &c  From  this  it  was  inferred 
by  many  scholars,  that  Cresconius  must  have  flour- 
ished towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
since  we  learn  from  Ccdrenus  that,  in  697,  the 
Arabians  overran  Africa,  and  were  expelled  by  a 
certain  Johannes  Patricius  despatched  thither  by 
the  emperor  Leontius ;  hence  also  Corippus  and 
Cresconius  were  generally  distinguished  from  each 
other,  the  former  being  supposed  to  be  the  author 
of  the  panegyric  upon  Justin,  the  latter  of  the 
Concordia  Connnum  and  the  poem  44  de  Bellis 
Libya*."  Various  other  conjectures  were  formed 
and  combinations  imagined  which  are  now  not 
worth  discussing,  since  a  great  portion  of  the  doubt 
and  difficulty  was  removed  by  Mazuchelli  in  1814, 
who  discovered  the  long-lost  Jotuumis  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Marquis  of  Trivulxi  at  Milan,  where 
it  had  been  overlooked  in  consequence  of  having 
been  inserted  in  the  catalogue  as  the  production  of 
a  Johannes  de  Aretio,  who  lived  towards  the  close 
of  the  14th  century,  and  who  appears  to  have  tran- 
scribed it  into  the  same  volume  with  his  own  bar- 
barous effusions.  The  Praefatio  to  this  Johannis 
begins 

Victoria  procerea,  praesumsi  dicere  lauros, 

while  the  first  lines  of  the  poem  itself  are  the  same 
with  those  quoted  by  Cuspianus,  thus  establishing 
the  identity  of  the  piece  with  that  contained  in 
the  MSS.  of  Buda  and  Monte  Casino,  and  enabling 
us  to  determine  the  full  name  of  the  author  as 
given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  theme  is  a 
war  carried  on  in  Africa  against  the  Moors  and 
Vandals  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  the 
year  550,  by  a  proconsul  or  magister  militiae 
named  Johannes,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  lay.  The 
campaign  in  question  is  noticed  by  Procopius 
(V.  V.  ii.  28,  Ii.  a.  iv.  17)  and  Paulus  Diaconus. 
(De  6Wm  Ijunyobunl.  i.  25.)  Of  Johannes  we 
know  nothing  except  what  we  are  told  by  Proco- 
pius and  by  the  poet  himself.  He  was  the  brother 
of  Pappus;  had  served  along  with  him  on  two 
previous  occasions  in  Africa,  under  Bclisariua  in 
533,  and  uudvr  (Jerraanus  in  537  ;  his  lather  was 
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named  Evantus ;  hit  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a 
king ;  his  son  was  called  Peter ;  he  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  East  against  the  Persians,  and  had 
Wen  recalled  from  thence  to  head  an  expedition 
against  the  rebellions  Moors.  (Procop.  //.  ce.  and 
U.  V.  ir.  34 ;  Johan.  i.  197,  380,  viL  576.) 

Although  the  designation  and  age  of  Corippns 
are  thus  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and  the  author 
of  the  Johannis  is  proved  to  be  the  same  person 
with  the  panegyrist  of  Justinian's  nephew,  we 
have  no  means  of  deciding  with  equal  certainty 
whether  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the  African 
bishop  Crenconius  who  compiled  a  Cunonum  fire- 
vutriutn  and  a  Concordia  Canon  unu,  the  former 
being  a  sort  of  index  or  table  of  contents  to  the 
latter,  which  comprises  an  extensive  and  important 
collection  of  laws  of  the  Church,  arranged  not 
chronologically  according  to  the  date  of  the  several 
councils,  but  systematically  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  subjects,  and  distributed  under  three  hun- 
dred titles.  Saxe  and  most  writers  upon  the  history 
of  ecclesiastical  literature  place  the  prelate  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  III.  as  low  as  a.  d.  698,  this 
epoch  being  assigned  to  him  on  the  double  suppo- 
sition that  he  was  the  composer  of  the  Libyan  War 
and  that  this  was  the  Libyan  War  of  Leontius ; 
but  the  latter  hypothesis  has  now  been  proved  to 
be  false.  The  epithets  Africani  and  (Jrammaiici 
— attached,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  the  name 
of  Corippus  in  the  cditio  princeps  of  the  panegyric, 
the  former  pointing  out  his  country,  which  is 
clearly  indicated  by  several  expressions  in  the 
work  Itself,  the  latter  a  complimentary  designation 
equivalent  at  that  period  to  •  learned,"— convey 
the  sum  total  of  the  information  we  possess  con- 
cerning his  personal  history. 

With  regard  to  his  merits,  the  epigrammatic 
censure  of  Rail  let,  that  he  was  a  great  flatterer 
and  a  little  poet,  is  perhaps  not  absolutely  unjust ; 
but  if  we  view  him  in  relation  to  the  state  of  lite- 
rature in  the  age  when  he  flourished,  and  compare 
him  with  his  contemporaries,  we  may  feel  inclined 
to  entertain  some  respect  for  his  talents.  He  was 
evidently  well  read  in  Virgil,  Lucan,  and  Claudian; 
the  lost  two  especially  seem  to  have  been  hia  mo- 
dels; and  hence,  while  his  language  is  wonderfully 
pure,  we  have  a  constant  display  of  rhetorical  de- 
clamation and  a  most  ambitious  straining  after 
splendour  of  diction.  Nor  is  the  perusal  of  his 
verses  unattended  with  profit,  inasmuch  as  he 
frequently  sheds  light  upon  a  period  of  history  for 
which  our  authorities  are  singularly  imperfect  and 
obscure,  and  frequently  illustrates  with  great  life 
and  vigour,  the  manners  of  the  Byzantine  court 
In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  turn  to  the  4.5th 
chapter  of  Gibbon,  where  the  striking  description 
of  Justin's  elevation,  and  the  complicated  ceremo- 
nies which  attended  his  coronation,  is  merely  a 
translation  uinto  simple  and  concise  prose"  from 
the  tint  two  books  of  Corippus.  The  text,  as 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  circumstance  that 
each  poem  depend*  upon  a  single  MS.,  that  one  of 
these  has  never  been  collated  or  even  seen  by  any 
modern  scholar,  and  that  the  other  was  transcribed 
at  a  late  period  by  a  most  ignorant  copyist, — is 
miserably  defective ;  nor  can  we  form  any  reason- 
able expectation  of  iu  being  materially  improved. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Panegyric  is  gene- 
rally marked  by  bibliographers  as  having  been 
printed  by  Plantin,  at  Antwerp,  in  1581;  but 
Funccius  (De  mcrti  uc  dccrcpU.  L.  L.  S.ucdutc, 
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p.  247)  speaks  as  if  Rail  had  previously  published 
an  edition  at  Madrid  in  1579;  to  this,  or  tht-se, 
succeeded  the  edition  of  Thomas  Dempster,  8vc 
Paris,  1610;  of  Rivinus,  8vo,  Leipsig.  1663  ;  of 
Ritterhusius,  4u>l,  Altdorf,  1664  ;  of  Goetxiua, 
8vo.,  Altdorf,  1743  ;  and  of  Foggini,  4to.  Rome, 
1777,  which  completes  the  list. 

The  Johannis,  discovered  as  described  above, 
was  first  printed  at  Milan,  4 to.,  1820,  with  the 
notes  of  Maxuchelli. 

Both  works  will  be  found  in  the  best  form  in 
the  new  Corpus  Scriptorum  Historiae  Byxantinae 
at  present  in  the  course  of  publication  at  Bonn. 

The  Canonum  lircvtarium  and  the  Cuncon/ta 
Canon um  are  printed  entire  in  the  first  volume  >jf 
the  Bibliotheca  Juris  Canonici  published  by  Vocllus 
and  Justellus  at  Paris,  fol.  1661. 

The  Breviarium  was  first  published  at  Paris  by 
Pithou  in  1588,  8vo.,  and  is  contained  in  the 
Btbludheca  Patrum  I*gdun.  vol.  ix.         [W.  R.| 

CORISCUS  (Kopuriros),  is  mentioned,  with 
Erastus,  as  a  disciple  of  Plato,  by  Diogenes  (iii. 
31,  s.  46),  who  also  states,  that  Plato  wrote  a 
letter  to  Erastus  and  Coriscus.  (iii.  36,  s.  61.) 
They  were  both  natives  of  Scepsis  in  the  Troas. 
(Diog.  L  c;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  608.)  [P.  S.J 

CORNE'LIA.  I.  One  of  the  noble  women  at 
Rome,  who  was  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  poison- 
ing the  leading  men  of  the  state  in  B.  c.  331,  the 
first  instance  in  which  this  crime  is  mentioned  in 
Roman  history.  The  aediles  were  informed  by  a 
slave-girl  of  the  guilt  of  Conielia  and  other  Rom; in 
matrons,  and  in  consequence  of  her  information 
they  detected  Cornelia  and  her  accomplices  in  the 
act  of  preparing  certain  drugs  over  a  fire,  which 
they  were  compelled  by  the  magistrates  to  drink, 
and  thus  perished.  (Liv.  viii.  18;  comp.  VaL 
Max.  ii.  5.  §  3;  August  de  Civ.  Dei,  iii.  17; 
Diet  o/'AhL  *.  o.  Venejicium.) 

Family  of  the  Cinnae. 

2.  Daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Marian  party,  was  married  to  C. 
Caesar,  afterwards  dictator.  Caesar  married  her 
in  a.  c  83,  when  he  was  only  seventeen  years  of 
age;  and  when  Sulla  commanded  him  to  put  her 
away,  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  chose  rather  to  he 
deprived  of  her  fortune  and  to  be  proscribed  himself. 
Cornelia  bore  him  his  daughter  Julia,  and  died  be- 
fore his  qunestorship.  Caesar  delivered  an  oration 
in  praise  of  her  from  the  Rostra,  when  he  was 
quaestor.  (Plut  Cues.  1,  5 ;  Suet.  Cat*.  1,  5,  6  ; 
VelL  Pat.  iu  41.) 

8.  Sister  of  the  preceding,  was  married  to  Cn. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  was  proscribed  by 
Sulla  in  B.  c  82,  and  killed  in  Africa,  whither  he 
had  fled.    [Ahknobarbus,  No.  6.] 

Family  of  tie  Scipionrt. 

4.  The  elder  daughter  of  P.  Scipio  African  us 
the  elder,  was  married  in  her  father's  life-time  to 
P.  Scipio  Nasica.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  57  ;  Polyb.  xxxii. 
13.) 

5.  The  younger  daughter  of  P.  Scipio  Africanna 
the  elder,  was  married  to  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
censor  B.  c.  169,  and  was  by  him  the  mother  of 
the  two  tribunes  Tiberius  and  Caius.  Gracchus 
espoused  the  popular  party  in  the  commonwealth, 
and  was  consequently  not  on  good  terms  with 
Scipio,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  according  to  most  accounts,  that  Gracchus 
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married  his  daughter.  According  to  other  state- 
ments, however,  Cornelia  was  married  to  Gracchus 
in  the  life-time  of  her  father,  and  Scipio  is  said  to 
have  given  her  to  Gracchus,  hecause  the  latter  in- 
terfered to  save  his  brother  L.  Scipio  from  being 
dragged  to  prison.  (Plut  77.  (Jruci'k.  1;  Liv. 
xxxviii.  57.)  Cornelia  was  left  a  widow  with  a 
young  family  of  twelve  children,  and  devoted  her- 
self entirely  to  their  education,  rejecting  all  offers 
of  a  second  marriage,  and  adhering  to  her  resolu- 
tion even  when  tempted  by  Ptolemy,  who  offered 
to  share  his  crown  and  lied  with  her.  Of  her 
numerous  family  three  only  survived  their  child- 
hood,— a  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Scipio 
Africamia  the  Younger,  and  her  two  sons  Tiberius 
and  Cuius.  Cornelia  had  inherited  from  her  father 
a  love  of  literature,  and  united  in  her  person  the 
severe  virtues  of  the  old  Roman  matron  with  the 
superior  knowledge,  refinement,  and  civilization 
which  then  began  to  prevail  in  the  higher  classes 
at  Rome.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek 
literature,  and  *poke  her  own  language  with  that 
purity  and  elegance  which  pre-eminently  character- 
ises well  educated  women  in  every  country.  Her 
letters,  which  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
were  models  of  composition,  and  it  was  doubtless 
mainly  owing  to  her  judicious  training  that  her 
sons  became  in  after-life  such  distinguished  orators 
and  statesmen.  (Comp.  Cic.  Brut.  58.)  As  the 
daughter  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannilml,  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  and  the  mother-in-law  of  the  taker 
of  Carthage  and  Numantia,  Cornelia  occupies  a 
uttuder  position  than  any  other  woman  in  Roman 
history.  She  was  almost  idolized  by  the  people, 
and  exercised  an  important  influence  over  her  two 
sons,  whose  greatness  she  lived  to  see, — and  also 
their  death.  It  was  related  by  some  writers  that  Ti. 
Gracchus  was  urged  on  to  propose  his  laws  by  the 
reproaches  of  his  mother,  who  upbraided  him  with 
her  being  called  the  mother-in-law  of  Scipio  and 
not  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi ;  but  though  she 
was  doubtless  privy  to  all  the  plans  of  her  son, 
and  probably  urged  him  to  persevere  in  his  course, 
his  lofty  soul  needed  uot  Mich  inducements  as  these 
to  undertake  what  he  considered  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  the  state.  Such  respect  was  paid  to 
her  by  her  son  Caius,  that  he  dropped  a  law  upon 
her  intercession  which  was  directed  against  M. 
Octavius,  who  had  been  a  colleague  of  Tiberius  in 
his  tribunate.  But  great  as  she  was,  she  did  not 
escape  the  foul  aspersions  of  calumny  and  slander. 
Some  attributed  to  her,  with  the  assistance  of  her 
daughter,  the  death  of  her  son-in-law,  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  the  Younger  ( Appian,  //.  C.  i.  20) ;  but  this 
charge  is  probalily  nothing  but  the  base  invention  of 
party  mnlice.  She  bore  the  death  of  her  sons  with 
magnanimity,  and  said  in  reference  to  the  conse- 
crated places  where  they  had  lost  their  lives,  that 
they  were  sepulchres  worthy  of  them.  On  the  mur- 
der of  Cuius,  she  retired  to  Misenum,  where  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Here  she  exercised 
unbounded  hospitality  ;  she  was  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  Greeks  and  men  of  letters  ;  and  the 
various  king*  in  alliance  with  the  Romans  were 
accustomed  to  send  her  presents,  and  receive  the 
like  from  her  in  return.  Thus  she  reached  a  good 
old  age,  honoured  and  respected  by  all,  and  the 
Roman  people  erected  a  statue  to  her,  with  the 
inscription,  Cornelia,  mithkr  op  the  Gracchi. 
(Plut.  77.  6V<«rA.  1,  8,  V.  G'ruccJ:  4,  19;  Oros. 
v.  1J;  Veil.  Put.  ii.  7.) 


6.  Daughter  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  (also  called 
Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Scipio,  on  account  of  his 
adoption  by  Q.  Metellus),  consul  in  n.  c  52, 
was  first  married  to  P.  Crassus,  the  son  of  th<« 
triumvir,  who  perished,  in  a  c  53,  with  his  fa 
ther,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Parthians. 
In  the  next  year  she  married  Pompey  the 
Great  This  marriage  was  not  merely  a  political 
one  ;  for  Pompey  seems  to  have  been  captivated 
by  her.  She  was  still  young,  possessed  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  and  distinguished  for  her 
knowledge  of  literature,  music,  geometry,  and  phi- 
losophy. In  B,  c.  49,  Pompey  sent  her,  when  he 
abandoned  Italy,  with  his  youngest  son  Sextus  to 
I*csbos,  where  she  received  her  husband  upon  his 
flight  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  She  accom- 
panied him  to  the  Egyptian  coast,  saw  him  mur- 
dered, and  fled  first  to  Cyprus  and  afterwards  to 
Cyrene.  But,  pardoned  by  Caesar,  she  soon  after- 
wards returned  to  Rome,  and  received  from  him 
the  ashes  of  her  husband,  which  she  preserved  on 
his  Alban  estate.  (Plut  I'oinp.  55,  b'6,  74,  76, 
78—80;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  83;  Dion  Cass.  xl.  51, 
xlii.  5;  Veil.  Pat,  ii.  53;  Lucan,  hi.  23,  v.  725, 
viii.  40,  &c.) 

Family  tftit*  Sutlae. 

7.  Sister  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  was  married  to 
Nonius,  and  her  son  is  mentioned  as  grown  up 
in  R.  c.  88.    (Plut  Suit.  10.) 

8.  Daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  was  married 
to  Q.  Ponipeiui  Rufus,  who  was  murdered  by  the 
Marian  party,  in  n.  c  88,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
tribune  Sulpicius.  ^Liv.  hpiL  77;  Veil.  Pat  ii. 
18;  P\uuSutl.  8) 

9.  Another  daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  waa 
married  first  to  C.  Memmius,  and  afterwards  to  T. 
Anuius  Milo.  She  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Fausta.    [Fa  usta  .  ] 

CORNE'LIA  OR  ESTILL  A.  [Orestilla.] 
CORNE'LIA  PAULLA.  [Paulla.] 
CORNE'LIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman  gentes, 
and  produced  a  greater  number  of  illustrious  men 
than  any  other  house  at  Rome.  All  its  great 
families  belonged  to  the  patrician  order.  The 
names  of  the  patrician  families  are:  —  Arvina, 
Bla.sio,  Cktheouh,  Cinna,  Coasrs,  Dolabkm.a, 
Lentulus  (with  the  agnomens  6 u f'Wi. 
anus,  Crus,  (iaetulicta.  Lupus,  MaJnt/iuettins,  Mur- 
oellinu*,  Niyer,  Hujiutis,  Scipio,  SpuitJter.  Suru), 
Maluuinbnsis  Mammilla,  Merenda,  Merula, 
Rufinl'b,  Scapula,  Scipio  (with  the  agnomens 
A J'ricttuus,  Atuiticu*,  Asinu,  Burbutus,  (Writ*, 
Ifiypullus,  Nasicu,  Seraph),  Sisbnna,  and  Sulla 
(with  the  agnomen  Felir).  The  names  of  the 
plebeian  families  are  Balbus  and  Gallus,  and  we 
also  find  various  cognomens,  as  Ckryxtyonus,  Cut- 
Wm,  Phayita,  Ac,  given  to  freedinen  of  this  gens. 
There  are  also  several  plebeians  mentioned  without 
any  surname :  of  these  an  account  is  given  under 
Cornelius.  The  following  cognomens  occur  on 
coins  of  this  gens: — Balbus,  Blano,  Cetheyus,  CHrnna, 
Lentulus,  Scipio,  Sisenna,  Su/la.  Under  the  empire 
the  number  of  cognomens  increased  considerably  ; 
of  these  an  alphabetical  list  is  given  under  Coi- 
nelius. 

CORNELIA'NUS,  a  Roman  rhetorician,  who 
seems  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius 
and  Verus,  and  was  secretary  to  the  emperor  M. 
Aurelius.    The  gramiuariiui  Phrynichut,  who  de- 
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dicated  to  Cornel  ianus  his  **  Ecloge,"  speaks  of  him 
in  terms  of  high  praise,  and  describe*  him  as  wor- 
thy of  the  age  of  Demosthenes.  (Comp.  Phrynich. 
s.  r.  fiaalhuTtra^  p.  2*25,  u.  v.  rd  wp&aunra,  p.  379, 
ed.  Lobeck.)  Fronto  (EpuL  ad  Antic.  L  4,  p.  187 
and  p.  237)  mentions  a  rhetorician  of  the  name  of 
Sulpicius  Cornelianus;  but  whether  he  is  the  same 
as  the  friend  of  Phrynichus,  as  Mai  supposes,  is 
uncertain,  though  there  is  nothing  to  oppose  the 
supposition.  [L.  S.] 

CORNE'LIUS.  Many  plebeians  of  this  name 
frequently  occur  towards  the  end  of  the  republic 
without  any  cognomen.  [Cornblia  Gens.]  Their 
great  number  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  men- 
tioned by  Appian  (B.  C.  i.  100),  that  the  dictator 
Sulla  bestowed  the  Roman  franchise  upon  1 0,000 
slaves,  and  called  them  after  his  own  name,  "  Cor- 
nelii,"  that  he  might  always  have  a  large  number 
among  the  people  to  support  him.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are  : — 

1.  Cornelius,  a  secretary  (tcriba)  in  Sulla's 
dictatorship,  lived  to  become  tity  quaestor  in  the 
dictatorship  of  Caesar.  (Sail.  HisL  in  Or.  hep.; 
Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  8.) 

2.  Cornelius  Phaoita,  the  commander  of  a 
company  of  soldiers,  into  whose  hands  Caesar  fell 
when  he  was  proscribed  by  Sulla  in  B.  a  82.  It 
w:w  with  difficulty  that  Cornelius  allowed  him  to 
escape  even  after  receiving  a  bribe  of  two  talents, 
but  Caesar  never  punished  him  when  he  afterwards 
obtained  supreme  power.  (Suet  Cue*.  74 ;  Plot. 
Caci.  1, 

3.  C.  Cork  rlius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  67, 
whi-m  Cicero  defended.    See  below. 

4.  C.  Cornelius,  a  Roman  knight,  and  one  of 
Catiline's  crew,  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  L. 
Varpunteius  to  murder  Cicero  in  B.C.  63,  but  their 
plan  was  frustrated  by  information  conveyed  to 
Cicero  through  Curius  snd  Fulvia.  When  accused 
subsequently,  he  could  obtain  no  one  to  defend 
him;  but  he  escaped  puninhment  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  information  he  gave  respecting  the 
corn-piracy.  When  P.  Sulla  was  accused  in  B  c. 
62  of  participation  in  the  conspiracy,  Cornelius 
c » used  his  son  to  come  forward  as  a  witness  sgainst 
ninth    (Sal.  Cat  17,  28;  Cic  pro  Soil  2, 6,  18.) 

5.  P.  Comnkuus,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  BX.  51. 
(Cic  ad  Fam.  viiL  8,) 

6.  Cornelius,  a  centurion  in  the  army  of 
young  Oc  Lav  ianus,  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy 
sent  to  Rome  in  a.  c.  43,  to  demand  in  the  name 
of  the  army  the  consulship  for  their  general 
When  the  senate  hesitated  to  comply  with  their 
demands,  Cornelius  threw  back  his  cloak,  and 
pointing  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  exclaimed, 14  This 
shall  make  him  consul,  if  you  won't.  "(Suet  Aug.26.) 

C.  CORNE'LIUS,  of  a  plebeian  branch  of  the 
Cornelia  gens,  was  quaestor  of  Ponipey  the  Great 
In  the  year  R.  c.  67,  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
and  proposed  a  law  in  the  senate  to  prevent  the 
lending  of  money  to  foreign  ambassadors  at  Rome. 
The  proposition  was  not  carried,  since  many  of 
the  senators  derived  profit  from  the  practice,  which 
had  led  to  shameful  abuses  by  the  bribery  and  ex- 
tortions which  it  covered.  He  then  proposed  that 
no  person  should  be  released  from  the  obligations 
of  a  law  except  by  the  populus.  The  senate  had 
of  late  exercised  a  power,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
British  Parliament  in  passing  private  acts,  which 
exempt  individuals  in  certain  cases  frem  the  general 
provisions  of  the  law.    This  power  the  senate  was 


unwilling  to  be  deprived  of,  and  the  tribune  Ser- 
vilius  Globulus,  a  colleague  of  Cornelius,  was  per- 
suaded to  interpose,  and  prohibit  the  reading  of 
the  rogation  by  the  clerk.  Cornelius  thereupon 
read  it  himself,  and  a  tumult  followed.  Cornelius 
took  no  part  in  the  riot  and  evinced  his  moderation 
by  being  content  with  a  law,  which  made  the 
presence  of  200  senators  requisite  to  the  validity 
of  a  dispensing  senatusconsultum.  When  his  year 
of  office  was  ended,  he  was  accused  of  majestas  by 
P.  Cominius,  for  reading  the  rogation  in  defiance 
of  the  intercession  of  Globulus ;  the  accusation 
was  dropped  this  year,  but  renewed  in  B.  c  65. 
Cornelius  was  ably  defended  by  Cicero  (part  of 
whose  speech  is  extant),  and  wits  acquitted  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  [Cominius,  No*.  5  and  6.] 

In  his  trihuneship,  he  was  the  successful  pro- 
poser of  a  law,  of  which  the  importance  can 
scarcely  be  over-rated.  In  order  to  check  the 
partiality  of  occasional  edicts,  it  was  enacted  by 
the  lex  Cornelia  44  ut  praetorcs  ex  edictis  suis  per- 
pctuis  jus  dicerent"  (Diet,  of  AnL  $.  v.  Edicium.) 

Cornelius  was  a  man  of  blameless  private  life, 
and,  in  his  public  character,  though  be  was  accused 
of  factiousness  by  the  nobles,  seems  to  have  advo- 
cated useful  measures.  (Asconius,  in  Cic.  pro 
Cornel. ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxvL  21,  23;  Drumann's 
Getck.  Romss  ii.  p.  613.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CORNE'LIUS,  succeeded  Fubianus  as  bishop 
of  Rome  on  the  4th  of  June,  a.  d.  251.  He  is 
chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  controversy 
which  he  maintained  with  Novatianus  in  regard  to 
the  read  miss  ton  at  the  Lapti,  that  is.  Christians 
who  after  baptism,  influenced  by  the  terrors  of  per- 
secution, had  openly  fallen  away  from  the  faith. 
Cornelius  was  disposed  to  be  lenient  towards  the 
renegades  upon  receiving  full  evidence  of  their 
contrition,  while  Novatianus  denied  the  power  of 
the  church  to  grant  forgiveness  under  such  circum- 
stances and  restore  the  culprits  to  her  communion. 
The  result  of  the  dispute  was,  that  upon  the  elec- 
tion of  Cornelius,  Novatianus  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  his  opponent  who  summoned 
a  council,  by  which  his  own  opinions  were  fully 
confirmed.  Upon  this  the  religious  warfare  raged 
more  fiercely  than  ever;  Novatianus  was  irregu- 
larly chosen  bishop  by  some  of  his  own  partirans, 
and  thus  arose  the  schism  of  the  Novatmns.  [No- 
vatianus.] Cornelius,  however,  enjoyed  his 
dignity  for  but  a  very  brief  period.  He  was 
banished  to  Civita  Vccchia  by  the  emperor  Gall  us, 
in  a.  d.  252,  where  he  soon  after  died,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  suffered  martyrdom.  He  is 
known  to  have  written  several  Epistles,  two  of 
which  addressed  to  Cyprian  will  be  found  in  the 
works  of  that  prelate,  and  in  Coustant's  44  Epistolae 
Pontificum,"  p.  1 25,  while  a  fragment  of  a  third  is 
preserved  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  F.usebius. 
(vi.  43.)    [Cyprianub.]  [W.  R.] 

CORNE'LIUS,  SE'RVIUS.  In  the  Graeco- 
Roman  Epitome  Legum,  composed  about  A.  o.  945 
by  one  Embatus,  and  preserved  in  MS.  at  Flo- 
rence (Cod.  Laurent,  lxxx.  6),  it  is  stated,  that 
Servius  Cornelius  was  employed  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  in  conjunction  with  Salvius  Julian  us,  to 
collect  arrange,  and  remodel  the  edictum  per- 
petuuro.  The  passage  (which,  though  the  late- 
ness of  its  date  diminishes  its  value,  is  the  most 
explicit  of  the  few  that  relate  to  this  obscure  part 
of  legal  history)  is  given  by  Klenze.  (Txhrhmck 
der  (Jack,  des  Bom.  HcchU.  p.  54.)  [J.  T.  G.J 
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CORNE'LIUS  CELSUS.  [Cum] 
CORNE'LIUS  CHRYSCOONUS.  [Chry- 

•OOONUB).] 

CORNE'LIUS  FRONTO.  rFnoirra] 
CORNE'LIUS  FUSCUS.  [Fvncvs.] 
CORNE'LIUS  LACO.  [Laco.] 
CORNE'LIUS  MARCELLUS.  [Marcbl- 
mm] 

CORNE'LIUS  MARTIALIS.  [Martialih,] 
CORNE'LIUS  NKPOS.  [Nbpos.1 
CORN  F/ LI  US  TA'CITUS.    {  Tacitus.] 
CORNE'LIUS  TLEPO'LEMUS.  ITuwo- 

LKMUS.] 

CORNE'LIUS  TUSCCS.  [Tuscus.] 
CORNI'ADES  (Kopruftftf),  an  intimate  friend 
of  Epicurus,  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  (de  Fin.  v.  31) 
as  paying  a  visit  to  Arcetilaus.  The  MSS.  of  Ci- 
cero Save  Caroeadea,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Corniades  is  the  correct  reading,  since  the 
latter  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (won  posse  suaeiter 
r*n'  tecumdum  Epicur.  p.  1 089)  as  a  friend  of  Epi- 
curus, and  the  former  could  not  possibly  have 
been  the  friend  of  Epicurus,  as  Cam  cades  died  in 
a  c.  129,  and  Epicurus  in  B.  c  209. 

CO'RNICEN,  a  u  horn-blower,"  an  agnomen  of 
Posturaus  Aebutius  Elva,  consul  a  c  44*2  [Elva], 
and  a  cognomen  of  the  Oppia  gens.  Cicero  uses 
the  form  Cornicinus.  [See  No.  2.] 

1.  Sp.  Oppius  Cornicbn,  a  plebeian,  one  of  the 
second  decern  virate,  B.  c.  4.50.  When  the  other 
decemvirs  had  to  march  against  the  enemy,  Cor- 
nicen  was  left  as  the  colleague  of  App.  Claudius  to 
tike  care  of  the  city  ;  and  it  was  he  who  convened 
the  senate  when  the  people  rose  in  arms  upon  the 
death  of  Virginia.  In  the  next  year,  he  was  sent 
to  prison  on  the  evideuce  of  an  old  soldier,  whom, 
after  twenty-seven  years  of  service,  he  had  ordered 
to  be  scourged  without  any  cause ;  but  Cornicen, 
fearing  the  result  of  a  trial,  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  in  prison.  (Liv.  iii.  35,  41,  49,  50,  58;  Dio- 
nys.  x.  58,  xi.  23,  44,  46.) 

2.  (Opphis)  Cornicinlr,  a  senator,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Sex.  Alilius  Serranus,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.c.  57.  (Cic  ad  AtL  it.  2.) 

COKNIFI'CIA.  1.  Daughter  of  Q. Comificius 
fCoRMPicii's,  No.  2],  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
Juventiiu  Thalna  in  a  c.  45,  when  she  was  rather 
advanced  in  years  and  had  been  married  several 
times ;  but  she  refused  his  offer,  because  his  for- 
tune was  not  large  enough.  (Cic.  ail  AtL  xiii.  29.) 

2.  Sister  of  the  poet  Comificius,  is  said  by 
Hiernnymus  (Chron.  Euseb.  01.  184.  4)  to  have 
written  some  excellent  epigrams,  which  were  ex- 
tant in  his  time. 

CORNI'FICIA,  the  last  surviving  daughter  of 
M.  Aurelius,  was  put  to  death  by  Caracal  la,  and  a 
very  interesting  account  of  her  last  moments  and 
last  words  has  recently  come  to  light  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Dion  Cassius  discovered  by  Mai.  (Mai, 
Fragment.  Vatican,  ii.  p.  230.)  [W.  R.] 

CORNI'FICIA  OENS,  plebeian,  seems  to 
bave  come  originally  from  Rhegium.  (Cic  ad  Fain. 
xii.  25.)  No  persons  of  this  name  occur  till  the 
last  century  of  the  republic ;  and  the  first  who  ob- 
tained any  of  the  higher  honours  of  the  state  was 
Q.  Comificius,  praetor,  a  c  66.  On  coins  the 
name  is  written  Cornuficius,  which  is  also  the  form 
Used  by  Dion  Cassius  (xlviii.  21). 

CORNl'FICIUS.  1.  CoRNinciiTg,  secretary 
(sm&a)  of  Verres  in  his  praetorship,  a  c.  74. 
(Cic.  in  V err.  i.  57.) 


CORNIFICIUS.  857 

2,  Q.  CoRNiPicius,  was  one  of  the  judices  on 
the  trial  of  Verres,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the 
following  year,  a  c  69.  He  probably  obtained 
the  praetorship  in  66,  and  was  one  of  Cicero's 
competitors  for  the  consulship  in  64  His  failure, 
however,  did  not  make  him  an  enemy  of  the  great 
orator ;  be  seems  to  have  assisted  him  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  and  it  was 
to  his  care  that  Cethcgus  was  committed  upon  the 
arrest  of  the  conspirators.  Subsequently  in  be 
62,  Comificius  was  the  first  to  bring  before  the 
senate  the  sacrilege  of  Clodius  in  violating  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,  He  probably  died 
soon  afterwards,  as  we  hear  nothing  further  of  him. 
He  is  called  by  Asconius  **vir  sobrius  ac  sanctus." 
(Cic  in  Vtrr.  Act  i.  10 ;  A  scon,  in  Tug.  Cand.  p. 
82;  Cic  ad  AtL  i.  1  ;  Sail.  CaL  47;  Appian, 
D.  C.  ii.  5;  Cic  ad  Alt.  i.  13.) 

3.  Q.  Corn  incus,  son  of  No.  2,  is  first  men- 
tioned in  B.  c  50,  as  betrothing  himself  to  the 
daughter  of  Aurelia  Orestilla,  the  beautiful  but  pro- 
fligate, widow  of  Catiline.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  7.) 
In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he 
served  in  48  as  the  quaestor  of  the  former,  by 
whom  he  was  sent  into  Illyricum  with  the  title  of 
propraetor.  By  his  prudence  and  military  skill, 
Comificius  reduced  the  province  to  a  state  of  obe- 
dience, and  rendered  no  small  service  to  Caesar's 
cause  (Hirt.  D.  Alex.  42.)  He  seems  to  have 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  following  year,  and  was 
then  probably  rewarded  by  Caesar  with  the  aagu- 
rate,  as  we  find,  from  Cicero's  letters,  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  that  office  in  the  next  year.  He 
also  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Cicero, 
several  of  whose  letters  to  him  are  extant  (Ad 
Font.  xii.  17—30.) 

Comificius  did  not  remain  long  in  Rome.  In 
ac  46,  we  find  him  in  Syria,  where  he  was  ob- 
serving the  movements  of  Caecilius  Basaus,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Caesar  governor  of  Svria.  (Cic.  ad  Fam, 
xii.  18,  19.)  This  office,  however,  he  did  not  hold 
long,  for  on  the  death  of  Caesar,  in  a  c.  44,  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  province  of  Old  Africa. 
This  he  maintained  for  the  senate  against  L.  Cal- 
visius  Sabinus,  and  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
same  party  on  the  formation  of  the  triumvirate,  in 
43.  He  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Sex. 
Pompey,  and  gave  shelter  and  protection  to  those 
who  bad  been  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs.  He 
refused  to  surrender  his  province  to  T.  Sextiua, 
who  commanded  the  neighbouring  province  of 
New  Africa,  and  who  had  ordered  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  triumvirs,  to  do  so.  Hereupon  a  war 
broke  out  between  them.  The  details  of  this  war 
are  related  somewhat  differently  by  Appian  and 
Dion  Cassius ;  but  so  much  is  certain,  that  Comi- 
ficius at  first  defeated  T.  Sextius,  but  was  eventu- 
ally conquered  by  the  latter,  and  fell  in  battle. 
(Appian,  H.  C.  iii.  85,  iv.  36,  53—56  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xlviii.  17,  21 ;  Liv.  EpiL  123.) 

Comificius  was  a  man  of  literary  habits  and 
tastes.  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  his  judgment 
when  he  sends  him  in  u.  a  45  a  copy  of  his  "Ora- 
tor," but  seems  to  banter  him  somewhat  respecting 
his  oratory.  (Cic  Ad  Fain.  xii.  17,  18.)  Many 
hnve  attributed  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 
44  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium."  Some  remarks  are 
made  on  this  subject  below. 

The  following  coin  refers  to  this  Comificius,  It 
bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of 
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the  reverse  Juno  holding  a  shield  and  crowning  a 
man  who  bos  a  lituus  iu  his  right  hand,  with  the 
legend  Q.  Cornvpici  Avovr  Imp.  From  the 
head  of  Amnion,  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
•track  in  Africa,  and  the  title  of  Imperator  was 
probably  given  him  by  his  soldiers  after  his  vic- 
tory over  T.  Sextius. 


4.  L.  CoKNtPtctt'ft,  was  one  of  the  accusers  of 
Milo  in  a.  c.  5*2,  after  the  death  of  Clodius.  (As- 
eon.  u»  Milan,  pp.  40,  54,  ed.  Orelli.)  The  P. 
Cornificius,  a  senator,  also  mentioned  by  Asconius 
(In  Milan,  p.  37),  is  probably  the  same  person. 

5.  L.  Cornipiciux,  probably,  from  his  praeno- 
m«n,  the  son  of  No.  4,  was  the  accuser  of  M. 
Brutus  in  the  court  by  which  the  murderers  of 
Caesar  were  tried.     He  afterwards  commanded 
the  fleet  of  Octarianns  in  the  war  against  Sex. 
Pompey,  nnd  by  his  boldness  and  bravery  sared 
the  fleet  when  it  was  in  great  danger  off  the  coast 
of  Sicily  (a.  c.  38),  and  took  the  ship  of  Demo- 
chares,  the  admiral  of  the  Pompeian  squadron. 
Cornificius  again  distinguished  himself  in  the  cam- 
paign of  a  c  36.   He  had  been  left  by  Octavtanus 
with  the  land  forces  at  Tauromenium,  where  they 
were  in  circumstances  of  the  greatest  peril ;  but  by 
a  most  bold  and  dangerous  march  he  arrived  at 
Mylae,  and  united  his  army  with  Agrippe'a.  For 
these  services  he  was  rewarded  with  the  con- 
sulship in  the  following  year,  B.C.  35;  and  he 
considered  himself  entitled  to  such  honour  from 
saving  the  lives  of  the  soldiers,  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed afterwards  at  Rome  to  ride  home  upon  an 
elephant  whenever  he  supped  out.    Like  the  other 
generals  of  Augustus,  Cornificius  wax  obliged  after- 
wards to  expend  some  of  his  property  in  embel- 
lishing the  city,  and  accordingly  built  a  temple  of 
Diana.  (Pint  Brut.  27;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  80,  86, 
111—115;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  5—7 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii. 
79;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  18;  Suet.  Aug.  29.) 

Quintilian  speaks  (iii.  1.  §  21,  ix.  3.  %%  89,  98) 
of  one  Cornificius  as  the  writer  of  a  work  on  Rhe- 
toric ;  and,  as  some  of  the  extracts  which  Quinti- 
lian  gives  from  this  work  agree  in  many  respects 
both  in  form  and  substance  with  the  44  Rhetorica 
ad  Herennium,"  several  critics  have  ascribed  the 
authorship  of  the  latter  treatise  to  Cornificius. 
But  the  difficulties  in  which  this  matter  is  in- 
volved are  pointed  out  under  Cicero,  p.  727,  b. ; 
and  even  if  the  **  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium "  were 
written  by  Cornificius,  there  is  no  reason  to  iden- 
tify him  either  with  Q.  Cornificius,  the  father,  or 
the  son  [No.  2  or  3],  as  is  usually  done.  There 
are  also  chronological  difficulties  in  this  supposition 
which  are  pointed  out  in  the  Prolegomena  to  the 
first  "olume  (p.  lv.)  of  the  complete  edition  of  Ci- 
cero's works  by  Schuts.  (Lips  1814.)  The  au- 
thor of  the  work  on  Rhetoric  referred  to  by  Quin- 
ti! Un  may  be  (though  the  matter  is  quite  uncertain) 
the  same  as  the  writer  of  the  **  Etymn,"  of  which 
the  third  book  is  quoted  by  Macrobius  (Sat.  L  9), 
and  which  must  have  been  composed  at  least  sub- 
sequently to  n.  c  44,  as  it  contained  a  quotation 
from  Cipro's  **  Dc  Natura  Dcorum,**  which  was 
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published  in  that  year.  The  etymologies  of  Cor- 
nificius, frequently  quoted  by  Feetus,  were  taken 
undoubtedly  from  this  work,  and  are  rather  worse 
than  the  usual  wretched  etymologies  Qf  the  an- 
cients. Thus,  for  instance,  nam  is  derived  from 
navity  because  w aqua  feratur  natans  ut  avis;** 
otdtiare  from  os  and  caviare;  nuptiae  from  novut 
M  quod  nova  petanlur  conjugia,"  the  word  for 
marriage  being  of  course  of  no  consequence  1 

Again,  there  is  a  poet  Cornificius  mentioned  by 
Ovid  (7Vut  ii.  436),  and  also  by  Macrobius,  who 
has  preserved  an  hexameter  line  and  a  half  of  a 
poem  of  his,  entitled  "Glaucus.*'    (Sat  vL  5.) 
Donatus,  in  his  life  of  Virgil  (§§  67,  76),  likewise 
speaks  of  a  Cornificius  who  was  an  enemy  and  a 
detractor  of  the  Mantuan  bard ;  and  Servius  tells 
us,  that  Cornificius  is  intended  under  the  name  of 
Amyntas  in  two  passages  of  the  Eclogues.  (Serv. 
ad  Virg.  Ed.  ii.  39,  v.  8.)    Now,  it  seems  proba- 
ble enough  that  the  poet  mentioned  by  Ovid  and 
Macrobius  are  the  same  ;  but  his  identity  with  tbe 
detractor  of  Virgil  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the 
statement  of  Hiernnymus  (Chron.  Enseb.  OL  184. 
4),  that  the  poet  Cornificius  perished  in  B.  c  41, 
deserted  by  his  soldiers.    Heyne,  who  is  followed 
by  Clinton,  remarks,  that,  if  the  date  of  Hierony- 
raus  is  correct,  the  poet  Cornificius  must  be  a  dif- 
ferent person  from  the  detractor  of  Virgil,  as  tbe 
Intter  had  not  risen  to  eminence  »'  early  as  B.  c 
•1 1  ;  but  YV eichert  (Poctaruin  Lutimirum  fic/u/rttae, 
p.  167)  observes,  that  as  the  "Culex"  was  written 
in  B.C.  44  and  some  of  tbe  Eelngues  before  a.  c  41, 
the  rising  fame  of  Virgil  may  have  provoked  the 
jealousy  of  Cornificius,  who  is  described  by  Dona- 
tus as  a  man  •*  perversae  naturae."    At  all  events, 
it  is  likely  enough  that  the  poet  Cornificius  is  the 
same  as  the  Cornificius  to  whom  Catullus  addresses 
his  38th  poem. 

CORNUTUS,  occurs  as  an  agnomen  in  the 
family  of  the  Camerini,  who  belonged  to  the  pa- 
trician Sulpicia  gens  [CasfaaiNi's],  and  also  as  a 


known, 

1.  C.  Corn  or  wa,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  a.  c 
61,  is  described  by  Cicero  as  a  well-meaning  man, 
and  resembling  Cato  in  his  character,  whence  he  is 
called  Pseudo-Cato.  In  57  he  held  the  office  of 
praetor,  and  was  among  those  who  were  active  in 
bringing  about  the  recall  of  Cicero  from  exile. 
(Cic  ad  AtL  i.  14,  Pod.  Red.  m  Sen.  9.) 

2.  M.  Cornutus,  a  praetorian,  served,  in  n.  c. 
90,  as  legate  in  the  Manic  war,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  an  experienced  officer.  (Cic.  pro  !•  oat. 
15.)  He  is  in  all  probability  the  same  person 
with  the  Cornutus  who,  in  a.  c.  87,  opposed  Marius 
and  Cinna,  and  was  saved  from  destruction  through 
the  artifice  of  his  slaves.  (Appian,  B.  C  i.  73; 
Plut.  Afar.  43.) 

8.  M.  Cornutu*,  probably  a  son  of  No.  2, 
was  praetor  urban  us  in  a  c  43,  and,  during  the 
aliscnce  of  the  consuls  Uirtius  and  Pansn,  he  sup- 
plied their  place  at  Rome :  after  the  death  of  the 
consuls,  he  w«s  ordered  by  the  senate  to  superin- 
tend their  funeral  When  Octavianut  shortly  after 
demanded  the  consulship  for  himself,  and  advanced 
towards  Rome  upon  the  senate  refusing  to  grant 
it,  the  three  legions  stationed  in  the  city  went 
over  to  Octavianus,  and  M.  Cornutus,  who  had  the 
command  of  one  of  them,  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  12, 16,  PhUip.  xiv.  14 ;  VaL  Max, 
v.  2.  §  10 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  92.)        [L.  S.J 
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CORNUTUS,  a  Roman  historian,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Suidas  (».  v.  Kopvoiros, 
where,  howerer,  the  account  of  the  philosopher 
L.  Annaeus  Cornutus  and  the  historian  are  jum- 
bled together  in  one  article),  seems  to  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  Livy,  but  very  inferior  to  him  in 
point  of  merit.  His  great  wealth  and  the  circum- 
stance of  bis  having  no  children,  attracted  crowds 
of  admirers  around  him,  but  no  further  particulars 
are  known  about  him.  (O.  J.  de  Martini,  DispuL 
liL  de  L.  Annaeo  Cormdo,  p.  8,  ice.)       [L.  S.J 

CORNUTUS,  L.  ANNAEUS  ('Amuoi  K«o- 
rovros),  one  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle, 
concerning  whose  life  but  few  particulars  are  known. 
The  work  of  Diogenes  Laertiu*  is  believed  to  have 
contained  a  life  of  Cornutus,  which,  however,  is 
lost.  (Salmas.  ExerdL  PUn.  p.  888,  Ac.)  Our 
principal  sources  of  information  are  Suida*  («.  r. 
Kopvovros) — where,  however,  only  the  last  words 
of  the  article  refer  to  the  philosopher,  and  all  the 
rest  to  Cornutus  the  historian — and  Eudocia  (p. 
273).  Cornutus  was  born  at  Leptis  in  Libya,  and 
came,  probably  in  the  capacity  of  a  slave,  into  the 
house  of  the  Annaei,  which  was  distinguished  for 
its  love  of  literary  pursuits.  The  Annaei  emanci- 
pated him  (whence  his  name  Annaeus),  and  he 
became  the  teacher  and  friend  of  the  poet  Persius, 
on  whose  intellectual  culture  and  development  he 
exercised  a  very  great  influence.  He  was  sent 
into  exile  by  Nero,  for  having  too  freely  criticised 
the  literary  attempts  of  the  emperor.  ( Dion  Cass. 
lxiL  29.)  This  happened,  according  to  Hieronymus 
in  his  Chronicle,  in  D.  68.  The  account  of  Dion 
Cassius  furnishes  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
defiance  peculiar  to  the  Stoics  of  that  time,  to  whom 
Cornutus  also  belonged,  as  we  see  from  the  fifth 
Kit  ire  of  Persius.  That  he  was  a  man  of  very  ex- 
tensive knowledge  is  attested  by  the  authority  of 
Dion  Cassias,  as  well  as  by  the  works  he  wrote. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  philosophical 
productions  of  Cornutus  was  his  work  on  Aristotle's 
Categories,  which  is  referred  to  by  the  later  com- 
mentators, Simplicius  and  Porphyrius.  (SchoL 
Aristot  p.  48,  b.  13,  p.  80,  a.  22,  ed.  Brandts  ; 
Simplic.  fol.  5,  a>,  ed.  Basil)  He  seems  to  have 
been  very  partial  to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  for  he 
wrote  a  work  against  Athenodorus,  an  opponent  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which,  according  to 
Bake's  emendation,  bore  the  title  'KtrrcypnQrb  wpit 
Adt)v6S»pov.  (Simplic.  p.  47,  b.  22,  ed.  Brandis; 
Porphyr.  Erpot.  Aritt.  Categ.  p.  21,  ed.  Paris; 
Simplic.  foL  15,  b.)  He  also  wrote  a  philosophical 
work,  entitled  'EWnvutil  Stokoryia,  which  is  pro- 
bably still  extant,  and  the  same  as  the  much  muti- 
lated  treatise  Tltpl  ttii  t£*  &*dv  4>v(T(m,  edited 
by  Gale  in  his  44  Opusc.  MvthoL  Phys.  Eth."  p. 
139.  (Ritter,  GetcM.  d.  Pktlo*.  iv.  p.  202.)  Others, 
however,  consider  this  treatise  as  a  mere  abridg- 
ment of  the  original  work  of  Cornutus.  The  other 
philosophical  productions  of  Cornutus,  which  were 
very  numerous,  are  completely  lost,  and  not  even 
their  titles  have  come  dawn  to  us.  He  also  wrote 
on  rhetorical  and  grammatical  subjects.  Thus  he 
made,  for  example,  a  commentary  on  all  Virgil's 
poems,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  poet  Silius 
Italicus.    (Suringar,  flisL  Crit.  Scholiast.  Lot.  ii. 

E.  116,  AO  According  to  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
e  also  tried  his  hand  in  tragedy,  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend  Seneca  and  his  pupils  Lucan  and 
Persius (Welcker,  Griech.  Tny.  iii.  p.  1456,  Ac.); 
fee  is  even  said  to  have  made  attempts  at 
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writing  satires.  (Wernsdorf,  Pott.  Lai.  Min.  iii 
p.  xvii.  4.)  A  minute  account  of  his  relation  to 
the  poet  Persius,  as  well  as  of  his  pupils  and  his 
literary  merits  given  by  Qer.  Jo.  de  Martini, 
Ihtjiututio  Litter  aria  de  L.  Annate  Comutot  Lugd. 
Bat.  1 825,  and  in  Otto  Jahn's  Prolegomena  to  his 
edition  of  Persius,  Liptiae,  1843,  pp.  viii. — xxvii. 
(Comp.  Stahr,  Arutatele*  bet  d.  Abater*,  p.  71, 
Ac)  [A.  S.] 

CORNUTUS,  CAECI'LIUS,  a  man  of  prae- 
torian rank  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  was  im- 
plicated, in  a.  o.  24,  in  the  affair  between  young 
Vibius  Serenas  and  his  father,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  life  to  escape  an  unjust  verdict.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv. 
28.)  [L.  S  ] 

CORNUTUS  TERTULLUS  was  consul 
suffectus  in  a.  D.  101  together  with  Pliny  the 
Younger,  who  mentions  him  several  times  as  a 
person  of  great  merit.  (EpisL  iv.  17,  v.  15,  vii. 
21,  31.)  [L.  S.] 

CORO'BIUS  (KnpJtios),  a  purple-dyer  of  Ita- 
nus  in  Crete.  When  the  Theraeana  were  seeking 
for  some  one  to  lead  them  to  Libya,  where  the 
Delphic  oracle  had  enjoined  them  to  plant  a  colony, 
Corobius  undertook  to  shew  them  the  way.  lie 
accordingly  conducted  a  party  of  them  to  the  island 
of  P  la  tea,  off  the  Libyan  coast,  and  there  he  was 
left  by  them  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  while 
they  sailed  back  to  Thera  to  report  how  matters 
stood.  As  they  did  not  however  return  to  Platea 
at  the  time  appointed,  Corobius  was  in  danger  of 
perishing  from  hunger,  but  was  relieved  by  the 
crew  of  a  Sam i an  ship  which  had  been  driven  to 
the  island  on  its  way  to  Egypt.  (Herod,  iv.  151, 
152.)  For  the  connexion  of  Crete  with  There, 
and  of  Samoa  with  Cyrene,  see  Herod,  iv.  154, 
162—164.  IE.  E.] 

COROEBUS  {¥jpoiSot\  a  Phrygian,  a  son  of 
Mygdon,  was  one  of  the  heroes  that  fought  in  the 
Trojan  war  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans.  He  was 
one  of  the  suitors  of  Cassandra,  and  was  slain  by 
Neoptolemus  or  Diomedes.  (Paus.  ix.  27.  §  1  ; 
Virg.  A  en.  ii.  341)  [L.  S.] 

COROEBUS  (KopHtor),  an  Elean,  who  gained 
a  victory  in  the  stadium  at  the  Olympian  games  in 
OL  1.  (a  c.  776.)  According  to  tradition,  he  slew 
the  daemon  Poene,  whom  Apollo  had  sent  into  the 
country  of  the  Argives.  He  was  represented  on 
his  tomb  in  the  act  of  killing  Poene,  and  his  sta- 
tue, which  was  made  of  stone,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  that  Pausanias  saw  in  the  whole  of  Greece. 
(Paus.  i.  43.  §  7,  44.  §  1,  v.  8  §  3,  viil  26.  §  2; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  355.)  [L.  S.J 

COROEBUS,  architect  at  the  time  of  Peri- 
cles, who  began  the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis, 
but  died  before  he  had  completed  his  task.  (Pint. 
PerkL  13.)  [L.  U.] 

CORO'NA,  SILl'CIUS,  a  senator,  who  voted 
for  the  acquittal  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  when  ()o- 
tavianus  called  upon  the  court  to  condemn  the 
murderers  of  Caesar.  The  life  of  Silicius  was 
spared  at  the  time,  but  he  was  afterwards  included 
in  the  proscription,  and  perished  in  b.  c.  43.  Plu- 
tarch calls  him  P.  Silicius,  and  Appian  Icilitis 
(Dion  Cass.  xlvL  49 ;  PluL  Brut.  27  ;  Appian,  li. 
C.  iv.  27.) 

CORONATUS,  styled  in  MSS.  fir  Clyri^i. 
mac,  the  author  of  three  pieces  in  the  Latin  An- 
thology (ed.  Burm.  i.  176,  v.  15.%  157,  or  Nos. 
549 — 551,  ed.  Meyer).  The  first,  conMsting 
of  twerty-ninc  hexameters,  is  a  poetical  ainplilka- 
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tion,  possessing  no  particular  merit,  of  the  Virgilian 
line  **  Vivo  equidem,  vitamque  eztrema  per  omnia 
duco the  second  and  third  are  short  epigram*, 
ingeniously  expressed,  upon  hens  fattened  with 
their  own  eggs.  We  possess  no  information  with 
regard  to  this  writer,  but  he  probably  belongs  to  a 
late  period.  [W.  R.] 

CORO'NIS  (Kop«Wj).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Ph'egyas  and  mother  of  Asclepius.  (Ov.  Fast.  L 
291 ;  Schol.  ad  Find.  Pytk.  iii.  14,  48,  59  ;  comp. 
Akclbpiuk.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  Phocis ; 
•he  was  metamorphosed  by  Athena  into  a  crow, 
for  when  she  was  pursued  by  Poseidon,  she  im- 
plored the  protection  of  Athena.  (Ov.  Met.  iL 
550,  &c )  A  third  Cornnis  is  mentioned  among 
the  Hvades.    (Hvgin.  Fab.  182.)        [L.  S.] 

CORO'NUS  (KopovSs).  I.  A  son  of  Apollo 
by  Chrysorthe,  father  of  Corax  and  Lamedon,  and 
king  of  Sicyon.  (Paus.  ii.  5.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Thersander,  grandson  of  Sisyphus, 
and  founder  of  Coroneia  (Paus.  ix.  34.  §  5 ; 
Miiller,  Orchom.  p.  1 33,  &c) 

3.  A  son  of  Caeneus,  was  a  prince  of  the  Lapi- 
thne,  and  father  of  Leonteus  and  Lyside.  He  was 
•lain  by  Heracles.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  7  ;  Mdller, 
Orchom.  pp.  194,  203.) 

4.  The  father  of  the  Argonaut  Caeneus.  (Apol- 
lod. 19.  $  16;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Mod. 
i.  57.)  [L.  S.] 

CORREUS,  a  Gaul,  chief  of  the  Bellovaci,  was 
distinguished  by  a  high  spirit  of  independence  and 
an  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Romans,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly acknowledged  as  their  commander  by 
all  the  tribes  which,  together  with  the  Bellovaci, 
made  war  against  Caesar  in  a  c.  51.  Correus, 
conducted  the  campaign  with  much  ability,  and, 
when  he  at  length  met  with  a  decisive  defeat,  dis- 
dained to  surrender  himself,  and  fell  fighting  des- 
perately. (Hirt.  Ii.  G.  viiL  5—17.)      [E.  E.] 

CORVI'NUS,  a  cognomen  in  the  Valeria  gens, 
and  merely  a  longer  form  of  Corvus,  the  surname 
of  M.  Valerius.  Many  writers  give  Corvinus  as 
the  surname  of  M.  Valerius  himself,  and  his  des- 
cendants seem  to  have  invariably  adopted  the  form 
Corvinus.  [See  Corvus.]  The  Messallae  Corvini 
of  the  Valeria  gens  are  given  under  Mbssalla. 

CORVI'NUS,  TAURUS  STATI'LI US,  con- 
sul in  A.  D.  45  with  M.  Vinucius.  (Dion  Cass,  Ix. 
25 ;  Phlegon,  Mirabil.  6.)  He  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  Statilius  Corvinus  who  conspired 
against  the  emperor  Claudius.  (Suet  Claud.  13.) 

TI.  CORUNCA'NIUS,  a  distinguished  Roman 
pontiff  aud  jurist,  was  descended  from  a  father 
and  a  grandfather  of  the  same  name,  but  none  of 
his  ancestors  had  ever  obtained  the  honours  of  the 
Roman  magistracy.  According  to  a  speech  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  in  Tacitus,  the  Coruncanii  came 
from  Camerium  {Ann.  xi.  24);  but  Cicero  makes 
the  jurist  a  townsman  of  Tuseulum  (  pro  Plane  8). 
Notwithstanding  his  provincial  extraction,  this 
novus  homo  was  promoted  to  all  the  highest  offices 
at  Rome.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  128.)  In  a  c  280,  he 
was  consul  with  P.  Valerius  Laevinus,  and  while 
his  colleague  was  engaged  in  the  commencement  of 
the  war  against  Pyrrhus,  the  province  of  Etruria 
fell  to  Coruncanius,  who  was  successful  in  quell- 
ing the  remains  of  disaffection,  and  entirely  de- 
feated the  Vulsinienses  and  Vulcientes.  For  these 
victories  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  early 
in  the  following  \wt.    After  subduing  Etruria, 
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he  returned  towards  Rome  to  aid  Laevmus  in 
checking  the  advance  of  Pyrrhus.  (  Appian,  Samn, 
10.  $  3.)  In  a  &  270,  he  seems  to  have  been 
censor  with  C.  Claudius  Canina  Modern  writer* 
appear  to  be  ignorant  of  any  ancient  historical  ac- 
count of  this  censorship.  In  VArt  de  verifier  lea 
Date*,  L  p.  605,  Coruncanius  is  inferred  to  have 
been  censor  in  the  34th  lustrum,  from  the  expres- 
sions of  Vellcius  Paterculus  (ii.  128),  and  a  Clau- 
dius is  wanting  to  complete  the  seven  censors  in 
that  family  mentioned  by  Suetonius.  (7T6er.  1.) 
Seneca  (de  ViL  Beat.  21)  says,  that  Cato  of  Utica 
was  wont  to  praise  the  age  of  M\  Curius  and 
Coruncanius,  when  it  was  a  censorian  crime  to 
possess  a  few  thin  plates  of  silver.  Niebuhr  (iii. 
p.  555)  speaks  of  this  censorship  as  mining ;  but, 
though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  epitomizer  of 
Livy,  we  suspect  that  there  is  some  classical  au- 
thority extant  concerning  it,  known  to  less  modern 
scholars,  for  Panciroli  (de  Cfur.  Interp.  p.  21 )  says, 
that  Coruncanius  was  censor  with  C  Claudius; 
nnd  Val.  Korsterus  (Ifutoria  Juris,  foL  41,  b.) 
states,  that  in  his  censorship  the  population  in- 
cluded in  the  census  amounted  to  277,222. 

About  a  c,  254,  Coruncanius  was  created  pon- 
tifex  maximus,  and  was  the  first  plebeian  who 
ever  filled  that  office  (Li v.  Eput.  xviii.),  although, 
before  that  time,  his  brother  jurist,  P.  Sempronius 
Sophus,  and  other  plebeians,  had  been  pontifice*. 
(Liv.  x.  9.)  In  B.  a  246,  he  was  appointed  dictator 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  comitia,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  recalling  either  of  the  con- 
suls from  Sicily;  and  he  must  have  died  shortly 
afterwards,  at  a  very  advanced  age  (Cic  de  Seneet. 
6),  for,  in  Liv.  Epit.  xix.,  Caecttius  Metellus  is 
named  as  pontifex  maximus. 

Coruncanius  was  a  remarkable  maa  He  lived 
on  terms  of  strict  friendship  with  M\  Curius  and 
other  eminent  statesmen  of  his  day.  He  was  a 
Roman  sage  (Sapiens),  a  character  more  practical 
than  that  of  a  Grecian  philosopher,  but  he  was 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  learning  of  the  times. 
That  philosophy  which  placed  the  highest  good  in 
pleasure  he  rejected,  and,  with  M\  Curius,  wished 
that  the  enemies  of  Rome,  Pyrrhus  and  the  Sant- 
nites,  could  be  taught  to  believe  its  precepts.  He 
was  a  manly  orator ;  his  advice  and  opinion  were 
respected  in  war  as  well  as  in  pence,  and  he  had 
great  influence  in  the  senate  as  well  as  in  the  pub- 
lic assembly.  (Cic  de  OraL  iiL  33.)  Cicero,  who 
often  sounds  his  praises,  speaks  of  him  as  one  of 
those  extraordinary  persons  whose  greatness  was 
owing  to  a  special  Providence,  (De  Nat.  Dror.  iL 
66.)  To  the  highest  acquirements  of  a  politician 
he  united  profound  knowledge  of  pontifical  and 
civil  law.  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  38) 
says,  that  he  left  behind  no  writings,  bnt  that  he 
gave  many  cral  opinions,  which  were  handed  down 
to  remembrance  by  legal  tradition.  Cicero  says, 
that  the  Pontificum  Cotnmentarii  afforded  proof  of 
his  surpassing  abilities  (Brut.  14) ;  and,  in  the  trea- 
tise de  Istyitiu*  (ii.  2 1 ),  he  cites  one  of  his  memo- 
rabilia Another  of  his  legal  fragments  is  preserved 
by  Pliny.  (H.  N.  viii.  51.  s.  77.)  It  might  be 
supposed  from  a  passage  in  Seneca  (Rp.  1 14),  that 
writings  of  Coruncanius  were  extant  in  his  time, 
for  he  there  ridicules  the  affectation  of  orators, 
who,  thinking  Gracchus  and  Cnusus  and  Curio 
too  modern,  went  back  to  the  language  of  the  12 
Tables,  of  Appius,  and  of  Coruncanius. 

There  is  a  passage  relating  to  Coruncanius  in 
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Poroponins  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  8.  §  35),  which  has 
given  occasion  to  much  controversy.  He  says 
that  Coruncanius  wu  the  first  who  publicly  pro- 
fessed law,  since,  before  his  time,  jurists  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  the  jus  civile,  and  gave  their 
time,  not  to  students,  but  to  those  who  wanted 
their  advice.  The  statement  as  to  the  catly  con- 
cealment of  the  law  has  been  supposed  to  be 
fabulous  (i'uchta,  Institutional  i.  p.  301);  but 
here  it  is  proper  to  distinguish  between  the  rules 
applicable  to  ordinary  dealings  on  the  one  band, 
and  the  technical  regulations  of  the  calendar,  of 
procedure  and  of  religious  rites,  on  the  other. 
Schroder  (in  Hugo's  OrrsV.  Mag.  v.  p.  187)  assumes 
that  it  was  usual  for  jurists  before  Coruncanius  to 
admit  patrician  students — those  at  least  who  were 
destined  for  the  college  of  pontiffs — to  learn  law 
by  being  present  at  their  consultations  with  their 
clients.  He  further  thinks  that  Coruncanius  did 
not  profess  to  give  any  systematic  or  peculiar  in- 
struction in  the  theory  of  law,  and  certainly  there 
are  paswifres  which  prove  that  such  theoretic  in- 
struction was  not  common  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
(Cic.  brut.  89,  de  Amic.  1,  de  Leg.  i.  4,  de  Of.  ii. 
13.)  Sch Rider  therefore  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
that  Coruncanius  first  puUidv  professed  law  only 
in  this  sense,  that  he  was  the  first  to  allow  j>ie- 
lieimu  and  patricians  indiscriminately  to  learn  law 
by  attending  his  consultations.  This  interpreta- 
tion, though  it  is  ingenious,  and  has  found  favour 
with  Hugo  (R.  R.  0'.  p.  460)  and  Zimmcrn  (R. 
H.  (}.  i.  §  53),  appears  to  us  to  be  very  strained, 
and  we  think  Pomponius  must  have  meant  to  con- 
vey, whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  first,  that  before 
Coruncanius,  it  was  not  usual  for  jurists  to  take 
pupils  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  pupil*  of  Corunca- 
nius were  not  left  to  gain  knowledge  merely  by 
seeing  business  transacted  and  hearing  or  reading 
the  opinions  given  by  their  master  to  those  who 
consulted  him,  but  that  they  received  special  in- 
struction in  the  general  doctrines  of  law. 

The  two  Coruncnnii  who  were  sent  n.  c  2*28  as 
ambassadors  from  Home  to  Teuta,  queen  of  Illy- 
ricuiu,  to  complain  of  the  maritime  depredations  of 
her  subjects,  aud  one  of  whom  at  least  was  put  to 
death  by  her  orders,  were  probably  the  son*  of  the 
jurist.  (Appian,  de  Helms  lllyr.  7  ;  Polyb.  ii.  8  ; 
Plin.  //.  N.  xjcxiv.  6.)  By  Polybius  they  are 
called  Caius  and  Lucius ,  by  Pliny,  P.  Junius  and 
Tiberius. 

Titus  for  Tiberius,  and  Coruncanus  for  Corun- 
canius, are  ordinary  corruptions  of  the  jurist's  name. 

(Rutilius,  Vitue  JC/oram,  c  5  ;  Hcineccius, 
HimL  Jur.  CVc.  Q  118;  Schweppe,  R.  R.  G.  §  127 ; 
L.  A.  Wiirflel,  Ej>ist.  de  Tu  Cormncnuio,  Hal. 
1740.)  [J.  T.G.I 

CORVUS,  a  surname  in  the  Aquillia  and  Va- 
leria gentes.  In  the  latter,  the  lengthened  fonn 
Corvinus  was  adopted  after  the  time  of  M.  Vale- 
rius Corvns.    [See  below,  No.  3,  and  Corvini  s.] 

1.  L.  Aquillius  Cohvl's,  consular  tribune  in 
B.  c.  388.  (Liv.  vi.  4.) 

2.  M.  Vai.krii's  Cobvus,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious men  in  the  early  history  of  the  republic, 
was  born  about  n.  c  37 1  in  the  midst  of  the  strug- 
gles attending  the  Licinian  laws.  Being  a  member 
of  the  great  Valerian  house,  he  had  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  himself,  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  him  serving  in  B.  c.  349  as  military  tri- 
bune in  the  army  of  the  consul  L.  Kurius  Camillu* 
in  his  campaign  against  the  Gauls.   His  celeb: ated 


exploit  in  this  war,  from  which  he  obtained  the 
surname  of  "Corvus,"  or  44  Raven,"  is*  like  many 
other  of  the  achievements  of  the  early  Roman  he- 
roes, mingled  with  fable.  A  Gallic  warrior  of 
gigantic  sixe  challenged  to  single  combat  any  one 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  accepted  by  Valerius  after 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  consul,  and  as  he  was 
commencing  the  combat,  a  raven  settled  upon  his 
helmet,  and,  as  often  as  he  attacked  the  Gaul,  the 
raven  flew  at  the  face  of  the  foe,  till  at  length  the 
barharian  fell  by  the  sword  of  Valerius.  A  general 
battle  then  ensued,  in  which  the  Gauls  were  en  • 
tirely  defeated.  The  consul  presented  Valerius 
with  ten  oxen  and  a  golden  crown,  and  the  grate- 
ful people  elected  him,  in  his  absence,  consul  for 
the  next  year,  though  he  was  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  He  was  consul  in  a  c.  348  with 
L.  Popillius  Laenas.  There  was  peace  in  that 
year  both  at  home  and  abroad  :  a  treaty  was  made 
with  Carthage.  (Liv.  vii.  26,  27  ;  Gell.  ix.  It; 
Val.  Max.  viiL  15.  $  5;  Eutrop.  ii.  6.) 

In  b.  c  346  Corvns  was  consul  a  second  time 
with  C.  Poetelius  Libo.  He  carried  on  war  against 
the  Volsci,  defeated  them  in  battle,  and  then  took 
Satricum,  which  he  burnt  to  the  ground  with  the 
exception  of  the  temple  of  Mater  Matuta.  He 
obtained  a  triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome.  (Liv. 
vii.  27;  Censorin.  de  Die  Nat.  17.) 

In  B.  c.  343  Corvns  was  consul  a  third  time 
with  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina.  Young  as  he 
was,  Coitus  was  already  regarded  as  one  of  the 
very  first  generals  of  the  republic,  and  the  state 
therefore  looked  up  to  him  to  conduct  the  war 
apainst  the  Samnites,  which  had  broken  out  in 
this  year.  His  popularity  with  the  soldiers  was 
ns  great  as  his  military  talents,  and  he  consequently 
possessed  unbounded  influence  over  his  troops.  He 
was  distinguished  by  a  kind  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion, like  the  other  members  of  his  house ;  and  in 
the  camp  he  was  in  the  habit  of  competing  with 
the  common  soldiers  in  the  athletic  games  which 
amused  their  leisure  hours.  It  was  fortunate  for 
the  Romans  that  they  had  such  a  general  in  the 
great  struggle  they  were  now  entering  upon.  After 
a  hard-fought  and  moot  bloody  battle,  Corvus  en- 
tirely defeated  the  Samnites  on  mount  Gaurus 
above  Cumae :  a  battle  which,  as  Nicbuhr  remarks, 
seldom  as  it  is  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  most  me- 
morable in  the  history  of  the  world,  since  it  was  a 
presage  of  the  result  of  the  great  contest  which  had 
then  begun  between  Sabellians  and  Latins  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world.  Meanwhile  the  colleague 
of  Corvus  had  been  in  the  greatest  danger  in  the 
mountain  passes  near  Caudium,  where  the  Romans 
met  with  such  a  disaster  twenty-one  years  after- 
wards ;  but  the  army  was  saved  by  the  valour  of 
P.  Decius.  Corvus  seems  to  have  joined  his  col- 
league shortly  afterwards,  and  with  their  united 
forces,  or  with  his  own  alone,  he  gained  another 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Samnites  near  Suessula. 
Forty  thousand  shields  of  those  who  had  been 
slain  or  had  fled,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy  stan- 
dards are  said  to  have  been  piled  up  before  the 
consul.  His  triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome  was 
the  most  brilliant  that  the  Romans  had  yet  seen. 
Corvus  gained  these  two  great  victories  in  his 
twenty-ninth  year,  and  he  is  another  instance  of 
the  fact  which  we  so  frequently  find  in  history, 
that  the  greatest  military  talents  are  mostly  deve- 
loped at  an  early  age.  (Liv.  vii.  28—39  ;  Appian, 
Sum*.  1.) 
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862  CORVUS. 

In  the  year  folio  wiivg,  &  c  842,  Corvus 
appointed  dictator  in  consequence  of  the  mutiny  of 
the  army.  The  legions  stationed  at  Capua  and 
the  surrounding  Campanian  towns  had  openly  re- 
belled, marched  against  Rone,  and  pitched  their 
camp  within  eight  miles  of  the  city.  Here  they 
were  met  by  Corvus  at  the  head  of  an  army  5  but 
before  proceeding  to  use  force,  he  offered  them 
pence.  This  was  accepted  by  the  soldiers,  who 
could  place  implicit  confidence  in  their  favourite 
general  and  a  member  likewise  of  the  Valerian 
house.  Through  his  influence  an  amnesty  was 
grant*  i  to  the  soldiers ;  and  this  was  followed  by 
the  en  ictment  of  several  important  laws.  Another 
account,  however,  of  this  revolt  has  been  preserved, 
and  the  whole  subject  has  been  investigated  by 
Niehuhr  (hi.  p.  63,  Ac.)  at  great  length.  (Liv.  vii. 
40—4>.) 

In  b.  c  335  Corvus  was  elected  consul  a  fourth 
time  with  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  since  the  Sidici- 
nians  had  joined  the  Ausonians  of  Coles,  and  the 
senate  was  anxious  that  the  war  should  be  en- 
trusted to  a  general  on  whom  they  could  entirely 
depend  The  consuls  accordingly  did  not  draw 
lots  for  their  provinces,  and  that  of  Cale*  was 
given  to  Corvus.  He  did  not  disappoint  their  ex- 
pectations. Cales  was  taken  by  storm,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  importance  of  its  situation,  the 
Romans  settled  there  a  colony  of  2,500  men. 
Corvus  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  also 
the  surname  of  Calenus  from  the  conquest  of  the 
town.  (Liv.  viii.  IC.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  years  8.  c.  332 
and  320,  in  which  be  acted  as  interrcx  (viii.  17, 
ix.  7),  we  do  not  hear  of  Corvus  again  for  several 
years.  The  M.  Valerius,  who  was  one  of  the  le- 
gates of  the  dictator  L.  Pnpirius  Cursor  in  the 
great  battle  fought  against  the  Samnitea  in  B.  c 
309,  is  probably  the  same  as  our  Corvus,  since 
Livy  says,  that  he  was  created  praetor  for  the 
fourth  time  as  a  reward  for  hit  services  in  this 
battle,  and  we  know  that  Corvus  held  curule  dig- 
nities twenty-one  times,  (ix.  40,  41.) 

In  a.  c.  301,  in  consequence  of  the  dangers 
which  threatened  Rome,  Corvus,  who  was  then  in 
his  70th  year,  was  again  summoned  to  the  dicta- 
torship. Etruria  was  in  arms  and  the  Marsi,  one 
of  the  most  warlike  of  the  neighbouring  people, 
had  also  risen.  But  the  genius  of  Corvus  again 
triumphed.  The  Marsi  were  defeated  in  battle; 
several  of  their  fortified  towns,  Milionia,  Plestina, 
and  Frcsilia,  were  taken ;  and  the  Marsi  were 
glad  to  have  their  ancient  alliance  renewed  on  the 
forfeiture  of  part  of  their  land.  Having  thus 
quickly  finished  the  war  against  the  Marsi,  Corvus 
marched  into  Etruria;  but,  before  commencing 
active  operations,  he  had  to  return  to  Rome  to  re- 
new the  auspices.  In  his  absence,  his  master  of 
the  horse  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  while  on  a 
foraging  expedition,  and  was  shut  up  in  his  camp 
with  the  loss  of  several  of  his  men  and  some  mili- 
tary standards.  This  disaster  caused  the  greatest 
terror  at  Rome  ;  a  **justitium"  or  universal  cessa- 
tion from  business  was  proclaimed,  and  the  gates 
and  walls  were  manned  and  guarded  as  if  the  ene- 
my were  at  hand.  But  the  arrival  of  Corvus  in 
the  camp  soon  changed  the  posture  of  affairs.  The 
Etruscans  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle ;  and  an- 
other triumph  was  added  to  the  laurels  of  Corvus. 
(x.  3—5.) 

In  a.  c.  300,  Corvus  was  elected  consul  for  the 


CORYPHASIA. 

fifth  time  with  Q.  Appuleius  Pan  as.  The  state 
of  a  flairs  at  home  rather  than  those  abroad  led  to 
his  election  this  year.  There  must  have  been  se- 
vere straggles  between  the  two  orders  for  some 
time  previously,  and  probably  both  of  them  looked 
to  Corvus  as  the  man  most  likely  to  bring  matters 
to  an  amicable  settlement.  During  his  fifth  con- 
sulship the  Ogulnian  law  was  passed,  by  which 
the  colleges  of  pontiffs  and  augurs  were  thrown 
open  to  the  plebeians.  The  consul  himself  renew- 
ed the  law  of  his  ancestor  respecting  the  right  of 
appeal  (  provocaiio)  to  the  people,  and  rendered  it 
more  certain  to  be  observed  by  affixing  a  definite 
punishment  for  any  magistrate  who  transgressed 
it.  (x.  5,  6—9.) 

In  a  c  299  Corvus  was  elected  consnl  a  sixth 
time  in  place  of  T.  Manljus  Torquatus,  who  had 
been  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  while  engaged 
in  the  Etruscan  war.  The  death  of  so  great  a 
man,  and  the  superstitious  feeling  attending  it, 
induced  the  people  unanimously  to  appoint  Corvus 
to  the  vacant  office.  The  Etruscans,  who  had 
been  elated  by  the  death  of  Torquatus,  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  Corvus,  than  they  kept 
close  within  their  fortifications,  nor  could  he  pro- 
voke them  to  risk  a  battle,  although  he  set  whole 
villages  on  fire.  (x.  11.) 

From  this  time.  Conns  retired  from  public  life  ; 
but  he  lived  nearly  thirty  years  longer,  and  reach- 
ed the  age  of  a  hundred.  His  health  was  sound 
and  vigorous  to  the  last,  and  he  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  later  Roman  writers  as  a 
able  example  of  the  favours  of  fortune.  He 
twice  dictator,  six  times  consul,  and  had  filled  the 
curule  chair  twenty-one  times.  He  lived  to  see 
Pyrrhua  driven  out  of  Italy,  and  the  dominion  of 
Rome  firmly  established  in  the  peninsula.  He 
died  about  a.  c  217,  seven  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  first  Punic  war.  (Cic  tU 
Se»ecL  17 ;  Val.  Max.  viii.  13.  §  1  ;  Plm,  H.  N. 
vii.  48.  s.  49;  Niebuhr,  iii.  p.  124.) 

A  statue  of  Valerius  Corvus  was  erected  by 
Augustus  in  his  own  forum  along  with  the  statue* 
of  the  other  great  Roman  heroes,  (GelL  ix.  11; 
coinp.  Suet  Aug.  31.) 

2.  M.  Valerius  M.  f.  M.  n.  Maximum  Cor- 
vinus,  son  apparently  of  the  preceding,  was  consul 
with  Q.  Caedicius  Noctua  in  u.  c.  289 ;  but  hie 
name  occurs  only  in  the  Fasti. 

CORY B ANTES.    [Cahbiri  and  Cybbi.b.1 

CORY'CIA  (Kwpwtfo  or  Ks»awrfj),  a  nymph, 
who  became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Lycorus  or 
Lycoreus,  and  from  whom  the  Corycian  cave  in 
mount  Parnassus  was  believed  to  have  derived  ita 
name.  (Paus.  x.  6.  §  2,  32.  §  2.)  The  plural, 
Coryciae,  is  applied  to  the  daughters  of  Pleistus. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  710;  Ov.  McL  i.  320,  Hcnid. 
xx.  221.)  [L.  S.] 

CO'RYDUS  (Kdputot),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
under  which  the  god  had  a  temple  eighty  stadia 
from  Coronc,  on  the  sea-coast.  (Paus.  iv.  34.  § 
4,  &c)  [L.  JJ.J 

CO'RYLAS.    [Cotys,  No.  1.] 

CORYPHAEA  (Kopu^ola),  the  goddess  who 
inhabits  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  a  surname  of 
Artemis,  under  which  she  had  a  temple  on  mount 
Coryphaoon,  near  Epidaurus.  (Paus.  ii.  28.  §  2.) 
It  is  also  applied  to  designate  the  highest  or 
supreme  god,  and  is  consequently  given  as  an  epi- 
thet to  Zeus.    (Paus.  ii.  4.  §  5.)  [L.  S.J 

CORY  PH  A  SI  A  (Kvptpatla),  a  surname  of 
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COSCONIUS. 
Athena,  derived  from  the 


which 


■ion.  on 

S6.  $  2.) 
CO MYTH 


of  Corypha- 
(Paus.  iv. 
[US.] 

A'LLIA  (KopveaXX  la),  a  surname  of 
Artemis  at  Sparta,  at  whose  festival  of  the  Tithe- 
nidia  the  Spartan  boys  were  carried  into  her  sanc- 
tuary. (Athen.  i  v.  p.  139.)  [L.  S.] 

CO'RYTHUS  (K6pv$os).  I.  An  Italian  hero, 
a  ton  of  Jupiter,  and  husband  of  hlectra,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Jasius  and  Dardaniu.  He  is  described  as  king 
of  Tuscia,  and  as  the  founder  of  Corythus.  (Cor- 
tona;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  167,  viL  207,  x.  719.) 

2.  A  son  of  Paris  and  Oenone  He  loved 
Helena  and  was  beloved  by  her,  and  was  therefore 
killed  by  his  own  father.  (Parthen.  Eroi.  34.) 
According  to  other  traditions,  Oenone  made  use  of 
him  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  the  jealousy  of 
Paris,  and  thereby  causing  the  ruin  of  Helena. 
(Conon,  NarmL  22  ;  TseU.  ad  Lt/copk.  57.) 
Others  again  call  Corytbus  a  son  of  Paris  by 
Helena.  (Dictys.  Cret  v.  5.)  There  are  four 
other  mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (Ptolem. 
Hcph.  ii.  p.  31 1 ;  Ov.  M«L  v.  125,  xii.  290  ;  Paus. 
L  4.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

COSCO'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Members  of 
this  gens  are  first  mentioned  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  but  none  ever  obtained  the  honours  of  the 
consulship  :  the  first  who  held  a  curule  office  was 
M.  Cosconius,  praetor  in  a  c.  135.  [CoacoNiua.] 
COSCCNIUS.  1.  M.  CoacONiut,  military 
tribune  in  the  army  of  the  praetor  P.  Quinctilius 
Varus,  fell  in  the  battle  fought  with  Mago  in  the 
land  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls,  a.  c.  203.  (Liv.  xxx. 
18.) 

2.  M.  CosroNilia,  perhaps  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, praetor  in  a.  c  135,  fought  successfully 
with  the  Scordisci  in  Thrace.  (Liv.  EpU.  56.) 

3.  C.  CottooNiua,  praetor  in  the  Social  war, 
B»  c,  89,  distinguished  himself  in  the  command  of 
one  of  the  Roman  armies.  According  to  Livy 
(EpiL  75)  Cosconius  and  Lncceins  defeated  the 
Samnites  in  battle,  slew  Marius  Egnatiua,  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  enemy's  generals  and 
received  the  surrender  of  very  many  towns.  Ap- 
pian  (ACL  52)  says,  that  Cosconius  burnt  Sala- 
pia,  took  possession  of  Cannae,  and  then  proceeded 
to  besiege  Canusium ;  but  a  Samnite  army  came 
to  the  relief  of  the  town,  which  defeated  Cosconius 
and  obliged  him  to  fall  back  upon  Cannae.  Tre- 
batiua,  the  Samnite  general,  following  up  bis  ad- 
vantage, crossed  the  Aufidus,  but  was  attacked, 
immediately  after  his  passage  of  the  river,  by  Cos- 
conius, defeated  with  a  low  of  15,000  men,  and 
fled  with  the  remnant  to  Canusium.  Hereupon, 
Cosconius  marched  into  the  territories  of  the  Lari- 
nates,  Yenusini,  and  Apulians,  and  conquered  the 
PoedicuU  in  two  days.  Most  modern  commenta- 
tors identify  Egnatiua  and  Trebntius,  and  suppose 
that  Appian  has  made  a  mistake  in  the  name 
(Schweigh.  ad  A  pp.  l.c.)\  but  Livy  and  Appian 
probably  speak  of  two  different  battles. 

The  above-named  Cosconius  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  the  C.  Cosconius  who  was  sent  into 
lllyricum,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  about  a  c. 
78,  and  who  conquered  a  great  part  of  Dalmatia, 
took  Salonae,  and,  after  concluding  the  war,  re- 
turned to  Rome  at  the  end  of  two  years'  time, 
( Eutrop.  vL  4 ;  Oros.  v.  23 ;  comp.  Cic  pro  CI*- 

4.  C.  Cosconius  CauDUNtm,  adopted  from 


COSMAS. 

the  Calidia  gens,  a  Roman  orator  of  little  merit, 
distinguished  for  his  vehement  action  and  gesticu- 
lation (Cic.  Brut.  69),  is  perhaps  the  same  person 
as  the  preceding  or  succeeding. 

5.  C.  Cosconius,  praetor  in  B  c  63,  the  same 
year  that  Cicero  was  consul,  obtained  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  province  of  Further  Spain,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  and  was,  it  seems,  on  his 
return  accused  of  extortion,  but  acquitted.  He 
was  one  of  the  twenty  commissioners  appointed 
in  a  c.  59  to  carry  into  execution  the  agrarian 
law  of  Julius  Caesar  for  dividing  the  public  lands 
in  Campania,  but  he  died  in  this  year,  and  his 
vacant  place  was  offered  to  Cicero  by  Caesar,  who 
wished  to  withdraw  him  from  the  threatened  at- 
tack of  Clodius.  This  offer,  however,  was  refused 
by  Cicero.  (Cic  pro  SuJL  14,  w  Vatix.  5  ;  comp. 
Val.  Max.  viii.  1.  $  8;  Cic  ad  Alt  ii.  19,  ix.  2,  a; 
Quintil.  xii.  I.  $  16.) 

6.  C.  Cosconius  tribune  of  the  plehs  in  a  c. 
59,  when  he  was  one  of  the  colleagues  of  P.  Vati- 
nius,  aedile  in  57,  and  one  of  the  judices  in  the 
following  year,  56,  in  the  trial  of  P.  Sextius.  In 
the  same  year,  C  Cato,  the  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
purchased  of  Cosconius  some  bestiarii  which  the 
latter  had  undoubtedly  exhibited  the  year  before 
in  the  games  of  his  aedileship.  It  seems  that 
Cosconius  subsequently  obtained  the  aedileship, 
for  Plutarch  states,  that  Cosconidl  and  Galba,  two 
men  of  praetorian  rank,  were  murdered  by  Cae- 
sar's soldiers  in  the  mutiny  in  Campania,  a,  c  47 
and  we  know  of  no  other  Cosconius  who  is  likely 
to  have  been  praetor.  (Cic  n»  Vuti*.  7,  ad  Q.  Fr, 
n.  6;  Plat.  Cue*.  51 ;  comp.  Dion.  Cass.  xlii.  52, 
0ovA«vrai  Mo.) 

7.  CoacoNiua,  a  writer  of  Epigrams  in  the  time 
of  Martial,  attacked  the  latter  on  account  of  the 
length  of  his  epigrams  and  their  lascivious  nature. 
He  is  severely  handled  in  two  epigrams  of  Martial, 
(ii.  77,  iii.  69 ;  comp.  Weichert,  PoZtarum  Latin- 
orum  KeiujuiaA,  p.  249,  dtc) 

Varro  speaks  {L  L.  vi.  36,  89,  ed.  Mdller)  of  a 
Cosconius  who  wrote  a  grammatical  work  and  an- 
other on  "Actionea,"  but  it  is  uncertain  who  he 
was. 

It  is  also  doubtful  to  which  of  the  Cosconii  the 
following  coin  refers.  It  contains  on  the  ob- 
verse the  head  of  Pallas,  with  L.  CoSC  M.  K., 
and  on  the  reverse  Mars  driving  a  chariot,  with 
L.  Lie.  Cn.  Dost.  It  is  therefore  supposed  that 
this  Cosconius  was  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  at  the 
time  that  L.  Licinius  and  Cn.  Domitius  held  one 
of  the  higher  magistracies;  and  as  we  find  that 
sre  censors  in  a  c  92.  the  coin  is  referred 


they 

to  that  year.  (Eckhel.  v.  p.  196  ) 


COSING  AS,  a  Thracian  chief,  and  priest  of 
Juno,  whose  stratagem  for  securing  the  obedienoa 
of  his  people  is  related  by  Polyaenus.  (Slraiug. 
vii.  22.)  [P.  S.] 

COSMAS  (Ko<ruas)%  a  celebrated  physician, 
saint,  and  martyr,  who  lived  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  after  Christ.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  brother  of  St  Damiarus,  with  whose 
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name  his  own  is  constantly  associated,  and  under 
which  article  the  particulars  of  their  Htm  and 
deaths  are  mentioned.  A  medical  prescription 
attributed  to  them  is  preserved  by  Arnaldus  Vil- 
lanovanns  (Antirfot.  p.  453,  in  Opera*  ed.  Basil. 
1585),  and  there  are  several  Greek  homilies  still 
extant  in  MS.,  written  or  prenched  in  their  honour. 
Their  memory  is  observed  by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Churches  on  the  27th  "of  September.  (Acta 
Stinci.^  Sept.  vol.  vii.  p.  428;  Borner,  De  Corrna  et 
Dam. . .  Commcntutio,  HelmesL  1751, 4 to.;  Fabric. 
BiU.  Gr.  vol.  ix.  p.  68,  xiii.  128,  ed.  Tet.;  Bzovius, 
A'o mmrJutor  Sanctorum  Pmfusione  Medioorum  ; 
Carpzovius,  De  Mcdicia  ttb  EccUsia  pro  Sanctis 
habitia.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

COSMAS  (Koa^at),  of  Jerusalem,  a  monk, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  John  of  Damascus, 
and  afterwards  bishop  of  Maiuraa  in  Palestine 
(about  a.  D.  743),  was  the  most  celebrated  com- 
poser of  hymns  in  the  Greek  church,  and  obtained 
the  surname  of  fitK^Sot.  Among  his  compositions 
was  a  version  (fjoppeurij)  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
in  Iambic  metre.  Many  of  his  hymns  exist  in 
MS.,  but  no  complete  edition  of  them  has  been 
published.  Fabricitis  mentions  as  a  rare  book,  an 
Aldine  edition  of  some  of  them.  Thirteen  of  them 
are  printed  in  Gallandi's  BUJioti.  Pat  rum.  Several 
of  the  hymns  of  Cosmas  are  acrostics.  (Suid.  $.  v. 
'lctfapfT?;  6  Aa+t&ricnv6s  ;  Fabric,  BULL  Grate,  xi. 
pp.  173—181,  viii.  596.)  [P.S.1 

COSMAS  (Koau&sl,  commonly  called  Indico- 
plkurtes  (Indian  navigator),  an  Egyptian  monk, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about 
a.  D.  53-i.  In  early  life  he  followed  the  employ- 
ment of  a  merchant,  and  was  extensively  engaged 
in  traffic.  He  navigated  the  Red  Sea,  advanced 
to  India,  visited  various  nations,  Ethiopia,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  almost  all  places  of  the  East. 
Impelled,  as  it  would  appear,  more  by  curiosity 
than  by  desire  of  gain,  eager  to  inspect  the  habits 
and  manners  of  distant  people,  he  carried  on  a 
commerce  amid  dangers  sufficient  to  appal  the  most 
adventurous.  There  is  abundant  reason  for  be- 
lieving, that  he  was  an  attentive  observer  of  every 
thing  that  met  his  eye,  and  that  he  carefully 
registered  his  remarks  upon  the  scenes  and  objects 
which  presented  themselves.  But  a  migratory  life 
tiecame  irksome.  After  many  years  spent  in  this 
manner,  he  bade  adieu  to  worldly  occupations,  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  monastery,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  a  contemplative  life.  Possessed  of  multifa- 
rious knowledge  acquired  in  many  lands,  and 
doubtless  learned  according  to  the  standard  of  his 
times,  he  began  to  emlmdy  his  information  in 
books.  His  chief  work  in  his  Towoypafia  Xpi<r- 
Tiayurrf.  "  Topograph  ia  Christiana,  sive  Christiano- 
nun  Opinio  de  Mttndo,"  in  twelve  books.  The  last 
book,  as  hitherto  published,  is  imperfect  at  the  end. 
The  object  of  the  treatise  is  to  shew,  in  opposition 
to  the  universal  opinion  of  astronomers,  that  the 
earth  is  not  spherical,  but  an  extended  surface. 
The  arguments  adduced  in  proof  of  such  a  position 
are  drawn  from  Scripture,  reason,  testimony,  and 
the  authority  of  the  fathers.  Weapons  of  every 
kind  are  employed  against  the  prevailing  theory, 
and  the  earth  is  affirmed  to  lie  a  vast  oblong  plain, 
its  length  from  east  to  west  being  more  than  twice 
its  breadth,  the  whole  enclosed  by  the  ocean.  The 
only  value  of  the  work  consists  in  the  geographical 
and  historical  information  it  contains.  Its  author 
describes  in  general  with  great  accuracy  the  situa- 


tion of  countries,  the  manners  of  their  people,  their 
modes  of  commercial  intercourse,  the  nature  and 
properties  of  plants  and  animals,  and  many  other 
particulars  of  a  like  kind,  which  serve  to  thiow 
light  on  the  Scriptures.  His  illustrations,  which 
are  far  from  being  methodically  arranged,  touch 
upon  subjects  the  most  diverse.  He  speaks,  for 
example,  of  the  locality  where  the  Israelites  passed 
through  the  Red  Sea,  their  garments  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  terrestrial  paradise,  the  epistle  to  th« 
Hebrews,  the  birthday  of  the  Lord,  the  rite  of 
baptism,  the  catholic  epistles,  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phics, the  state  of  the  Christians  in  India,  their 
bishops,  priests,  Ac.  But  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  piece  of  antiquarian  information  relates 
to  that  celebrated  monument  of  antiquity  which 
was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  Adulitc,  con- 
sisting of  a  royal  seat  of  white  marble  consecrated 
to  Mars,  with  the  images  of  Hercules  and  Mercury 
sculptured  upon  it  On  every  side  of  this  monu- 
ment Greek  letters  were  written,  and  an  ample 
inscription  had  been  added,  as  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed,  by  Ptolemy  II.  Euergetes  (a.  c 
247-222).  This  was  copied  by  Cosmas,  and  ia 
given,  with  notes,  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Topography.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Salt,  that  Cosmas  has  made  two 
different  inscriptions  into  one,  and  that  while  the 
first  part  refers  to  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  second 
relates  to  some  Ethiopian  king,  whose  conquests 
are  commemorated  on  the  inscription.  The  author 
also  inserts  in  the  work,  in  illustration  of  his  sen- 
timents, astronomical  figures  and  tables.  We  meet 
too  with  several  passages  from  writings  of  the 
fathers  now  lost,  and  fragments  of  epistles,  espe- 
cially from  Athanasius. 

Photius  (cod.  36)  reviewed  this  production  with- 
out mentioning  the  writer's  name,  probably  because 
it  was  not  in  the  copy  he  had  before  him.  He 
■peaks  of  it  under  the  titles  of  Xpurrtaro*  fUSAoi, 
*  Christianorum  liber,  Expositio  in  Octateuchum 
the  former,  as  containing  the  opinion  of  Christians 
concerning  the  earth ;  the  latter,  because  the  first 
part  of  the  work  treats  of  the  tabernacle  of  Mo**» 
and  other  things  described  in  the  Pentateuch.  The 
same  writer  affirms,  that  many  of  Cosmas's  narra- 
tives are  fabulous.  The  monk,  however,  relates 
events  as  they  were  commonly  received  and  viewed 
in  his  own  time.  His  diction  is  plain  and  familiar. 
So  far  is  it  from  approaching  elegance  or  elevation, 
that  it  is  even  below  mediocrity.  He  did  not  aim 
at  pompous  or  polished  phraseology  ;  and  in  several 
places  he  modestly  acknowledges  that  his  mode  of 
expression  is  homely  and  inelegant. 

Manuscripts  vary  much  in  the  contents  of  the 
work.  It  was  composed  at  different  times.  At 
first  it  consisted  of  five  books ;  but  in  consequence 
of  various  attacks,  the  author  added  the  remaining 
seven  at  different  periods,  enlarging,  correcting, 
and  curtailing,  so  as  best  to  meet  the  arguments  of 
those  who  still  contended  that  the  earth  was  sphe- 
rical. This  accounts  for  the  longer  and  shorter 
forms  of  the  production  in  different  manuscript 
copies.  The  entire  treatise  was  first  published  by 
Bernard  dc  Montfaucon,  from  a  MS.  of  the  tenth 
century,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  his  Collectio  Nova 
Pat  rum  et  Scriptontm  Graecorum*  fol.,  Paris,  1 706. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  1 13- — 346,  to  which  the  editor  prefixed 
an  able  and  learned  preface.  This  is  the  best 
edition.  It  is  also  printed  in  the  BUJiotieca  I  nt. 
Patrum  edited  by  Gallandi,  Ven.  1765,  vol.  ix 
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We  learn  from  Cosmas  himself,  that  he  com- 
posed a  Universal  CosmnarapA^  as  also  A*trono>ui- 
o>U  tablet,  in  which  the  motions  of  the  stars  were 
described.  He  was  likewise  the  anthor  of  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Canticles  and  an  exposition  on  the 
Psalms.  These  are  now  lost.  Leo  Allalius  thinks 
that  he  wrote  the  Chronicon  Alexandrinum ;  but 
it  is  more  correct  to  affirm,  with  Cave,  that  the 
author  of  the  Chronicle  borrowed  largely  from 
Cosmaa,  copying  without  scruple,  and  in  the  same 
words,  many  of  his  observations,  (Montfaucon, 
Nora  Collectio  Pair,  et  Scripior.  Graecur.  vol.  ii. ; 
Cave,  I  listeria  Ltteraria,  voL  i.  pp.  515-16,  Oxford, 
1740;  Fabric  Bibl.  Graee.  vol.  iv.  p.  255.)  [S.D.J 

COSM  AS,  a  Graeco- Roman  jurist,  usually  named 
Cos  ma  8  Magibtsr,  probably  l>ecause  he  filled  the 
office  of  magister  offiriorura  under  Komanus  Senior ; 
although  Reiz,  in  the  index  of  proper  names  sub- 
joined to  his  edition  of  Harmenopulus  in  the  sup- 
plementary volume  of  Meermann's  Thesaurus,  is 
inclined  to  think  that  Magister  was  a  family  sur- 
name. In  Leunclavius  (J.  G.  R.  ii.  pp.  166,  167) 
are  two  temlesUuu  of  Cosmas  in  the  style  of 

imperial  constitutions,  as  if  he  had  been  authorised 
by  Romanus  to  frame  legal  regulations.  It  further 
appears  from  a  Novell  of  Romanus,  published  in 
the  collection  of  Leunclavius  (ii.  p.  158),  that 
Cosmas  was  employed  by  the  emperor  in  the  com- 
position of  his  laws.  Hence  Assemani  (Bibl.  Jmr. 
Orient,  lib.  ii.  c.  29,  pp.  502 — 584)  is  disposed  to 
ascribe  to  Cosmas  a  legal  work  which  is  preserved 
in  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna.  It 
is  a  system  or  compendium  of  law,  divided  into 
50  titles,  and  compiled  in  the  first  year  of  Romanus 
Senior  (a.  D.  919  or  920)  under  the  name  UKafh 
yonotv  rmv  iv  fVtTOM?  itcrtBtuivrnv.  (Ijunbecius, 
Comment,  in  Bib/.  VinJob.  vL  p.  38 ;  Zochariae, 
Hi$U  J.  Q.  R.  §  37.)  The  preface  and  tit.  1  of 
this  work  were  first  published  by  Zochariae  in  his 
edition  of  the  Procheiron  of  Boaileius  (d  vp&x**f°* 
v6uos,  Heidelb.  1837).  Cedrenus  (in  Constantino 
et  Romano)  mentions  Cosmas  as  a  patricius  and 
logotheta  dromi,  the  hippodromus  being  the  name 
of  the  highest  court  of  justice  in  Constantinople. 
Harmenopulus,  in  the  preface  to  his  Hexabiblus, 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  Romai'ca  of 
M.igister  (to  'Petuaitti  tow  Kaylorpov  KsyofUva), 
and  J ac  Godefroi  supposes  that  Cosmas  is  meant. 
In  this,  as  in  most  other  questions  in  the  history 
of  O race©- Roman  law,  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  the  truth ;  but  we  believe  the  Magister 
referred  to  by  Harmenopulus  to  be  Eustnthius 
Patricius  Romanus.  (  Reiz,  ad  Harmenop.  in  Meerm. 
TUr*.  viii.  p.  6,  n.  8,  ib.  pp.  399,  400 ;  Pohl,  ad 
Smart*.  Notii.  Basil,  p.  15,  n.  (0),  ib.  p.  52,  n.  (x); 
Zachariae,  Hut.  Jur.  G.  R.  §  41.)     [J.  T.  O.J 

COSMAS  (Koeuas),  a  Monk,  accordiug  to  the 
title  in  Brunck's  Analecta,  but  according  to  that 
in  Stephen's  edition  of  the  Planudean  Anthology, 
a  mechanician,  is  the  author  of  one  epigram  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  (A mob.  iii.  p.  127  ;  Jacobs,  iv. 
p.  96.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  Commas 
Indicoplsustbs,  or  as  the  Cosmas  of  Jbrusa- 
lkm,  or  whether  he  was  different  from  both,  is 
altogether  uncertain.  [P.  S.] 

CO'SROKS,kingof  Parthia,  [Arsack-sXXV.] 

CO'SROES,  king  of  Persia.  [Sansamdab.] 

COSSI'NIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  family 
which  came  from  Tibur.  None  of  its  members 
»ver  obtained  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  state. 

1   L.  Comninii;*  of  Tibur,  recem-d  ihe  Roman 
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franchise  in  consequence  of  the  condemnation  of 
T.  Caelius,  whom  he  had  accused.  (C:c.  pro  Balb. 
23.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Cossinius 
who  was  one  of  the  legates  in  the  army  of  the 
praetor  P.  Varinius,  and  who  fell  in  battle  against 
Spartacus,  B.  c.  73.  (Plut  Crass.  9.) 

2.  L.  Cossinius,  a  Roman  knight  and  son  01 
the  preceding  (Cic  pro  Balb.  23),  was  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  Atticus,  and  Varro.  Cicero  mention*  his 
death  in  ac.  45,  and  expresses  his  grief  at  his 
loss.  (Cic  ad  Att.  i.  19.  20,  ii.  1,  ad  Fain,  xiii. 
23;  Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  1 ;  Cic  ad  Att.  xiii.  46.) 

3.  L.  Cossinius  Anchialus,  a  freed  man  of 
No.  2,  is  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Ser.  Sulpicius 
in  B.  c.  46.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  23.) 

4.  Cossinius,  a  Roman  knight  and  a  friend  of 
Nero's,  was  poisoned  by  mistake  by  an  Egyptian 
physician,  whom  the  emperor  had  sent  for  in  order 
to  cure  his  friend.  (Plin.  //.  A^.  xxix.  4.  a  30.) 

COSSUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Cornelia  gens.  This  family  produced  many  illus- 
trious men  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian 
aera,  but  afterwards  sunk  into  oblivion.  The  name 
44  Cossus"  was  afterwards  revived  as  a  praenomeu 
in  the  family  of  the  Lentuli,  who  belonged  to  the 
same  gens.  The  Cossi  and  Maluginenses  were 
probably  one  family  originally,  for  at  first  both 
these  surnames  are  united,  as  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  Ser.  Cornelius  Cossus  Maluginensis,  consul 
in  a  c.  485.  [  Malucinbs'sis.]  Afterwards, 
however,  the  Cossi  and  Maluginenses  became  two 
separate  families. 

1.  Skr.  Cornblius  M.  p.  L.  n.  Com  us,  one  of 
the  three  consular  tribunes  in  a.  c.  434,  though  other 
authorities  assign  consuls  to  this  year.  (Diod.  xii. 
53  ;  Liv.  iv.  23.) 

2.  Skr.  Cornblius  (M.  p.  L.  n.)  Cossus,  pro- 
bably brother  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  in  B.  c. 
428  with  T.  Quinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus  II.,  and 
two  years  afterwards,  u.  c.  426,  one  of  the  four 
consular  tribunes,  when  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  city,  while  his  three  colleagues  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Vcii.  Rut  the 
latter  having  met  with  a  repulse,  Cossus  nominated 
Mam.  Aemilius  Mamerciuus  dictator,  who  in  his 
turn  appointed  Cossus  master  of  the  horse. 

It  was  this  Cossus  who  killed  Lar  Tolumniu*, 
the  king  of  the  Veii,  in  single  combat,  and  dedi- 
cated his  spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius — 
the  second  of  the  three  instances  in  which  the  spolia 
opima  were  won.  Rut  the  year  in  which  Tolum- 
niua was  slain,  was  a  subject  of  dispute  even  in 
antiquity.  Livy  following,  as  he  says,  all  his 
authorities,  places  it  in  a.  c.  437,  nine  years  before 
the  consulship  of  Cossus,  when  he  was  military 
tribune  in  the  army  of  Mam.  Aemilius  Mamerci- 
uus, who  is  said  to  have  been  dictator  in  that  year 
likewise.  At  the  same  time  the  historian  brings 
forward  several  reasons  why  this  was  improbable, 
and  mentions  in  particular  that  Augustus  had  dis- 
covered a  linen  brcustplate  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius,  on  which  it  was  stated  that  the  consul 
Cossus  had  won  these  spoils.  But  as  the  year  of 
Cossus'  consulship  was,  according  to  the  annalists, 
one  of  pestilence  and  dearth  without  any  military 
operations,  it  is  probable  that  Tolumnius  was  slain 
by  Cossus  in  the  year  of  his  consular  tribunate, 
when  he  was  master  of  the  horse,  especially  since 
it  is  expressly  placed  in  that  year  bv  some  writer*. 
(Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  §  4  ;  Aur.  Vict,  de  »'»>.  ///.  25.) 
In  dedicating  the  spoils,  Cossus  would  have  added 
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the  title  or  consul,  either  on  account  of  his  having 
tilled  that  dignity  or  in  consideration  of  hi*  holding 
at  the  time  the  consular  tribunate.  (Li v.  iv.  19,20, 
30—3-2;  PluL  Romul.  16,  Mara-ll.  8;  Niebuhr, 
ii.  p.  458,  &c. ;  Propert.  iv.  10.  23,  &c,  who  gives 
quite  a  different  account.) 

3.  P.  Cornkuus  A.  p.  P.  N.  Corsus,  consular 
tribune  in  B.  c.  415.  (Liv.  iv.  49;  Diod.  xiii.  34.) 

4.  Cn.  Cornelius  A.  p.  M.  N.  Cossus,  consular 
tribune  in  B.  c  414,  and  consul  in  409  with  L. 
Furius  Medullinus  II.,  the  year  in  which  plebeian 
quaestors  were  first  created.  (Liv.  iv.  49,  54  ; 
Diod.  xiii.  38.) 

5.  A.  Cornelius  A.  f.  M.  n.  Cossus,  brother 
of  No.  4,  consul  in  b.  c  413  with  L.  Furius  Me- 
dullinus. (Liv.  iv.  51  ;  Diod.  xiii.  43.) 

6.  P.  Cornelius  A.  p.  M.  n.  Cossus,  brother 
of  Nos.  4  and  5,  consular  tribune  in  B.  c.  408,  in 
which  year  a  dictator  was  appointed  on  account  of 
the  war  with  the  Volsci  and  Aequi.  (Liv.  iv.  56; 
Diod.  xiii.  104.) 

7.  P.  CORNELIUS  M.  P.  L.  N.  R UTILE'S  CoSSUR, 

dictator  in  n.  c  408,  defeated  the  Volsci  near  An- 
tiura,  laid  waste  their  territory,  took  by  storm  a 
fort  near  Like  Fuctnus,  by  which  he  made  3000 
prisoner*,  and  then  returned  to  Rome.  He  was 
consular  tribune  in  n.  c.  406.  (Liv.  iv.  56,  58.) 

8.  Cn.  Cornkuus  P.  p.  A.  n.  Cosrus,  consular 
tribune  in  u.  c.  406,  when  he  was  left  in  charge  of 
the  city  while  his  colleagues  marched  against  Veii, 
consular  tribune  a  second  time  in  404,  and  a  third 
time  in  401,  in  the  last  of  which  years  ho  laid 
waste  the  country  of  the  Cipenates,  but  the  enemy 
did  not  venture  upon  a  battle.  Cossus  was  a 
moderate  man  in  the  party  struggles  of  his  day. 
He  caused  a  third  stipendium  to  be  paid  to  those 
horsemen,  who  were  not  supplied  with  a  horse  by 
the  state,  and  was  supposed  to  have  procured  the 
elevation  of  his  half-brother  or  cousin,  the  plebeian 
P.  Licinius  Calvus,  to  the  consular  tribunate  in 
ac.  400.  (Liv.  iv.  58,  61,  v.  10,  12.) 

9.  P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  Cossus,  con- 
sular tribune  u.  c.  395,  when  he  ravaged  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Falisci,  and  consul  in  393  with  L. 
Valerius  Potitus;  but  he  and  his  colleague  were 
obliged  to  resign  their  office  in  consequence  of 
some  defect  in  the  election,  and  L.  Lucretius  Fla- 
vus  Triciptinus  and  Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  were 
appointed  in  their  stead.  (Liv.  v.  24;  Fasti.) 

10.  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  was  appointed  dic- 
tator b.  c.  385,  partly  on  account  of  the  Volscian 
war,  but  chiefly  to  crush  the  designs  of  Manlius. 
The  dictator  at  first  marched  against  the  Volsci, 
whom  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  although 
their  forces  were  augmented  by  the  Latiui,  Hernici 
and  others.  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  threw 
Manlius  into  prison,  and  celebrated  a  triumph  for 
the  victory  he  had  gained  over  the  Volsci.  (Liv.  vi. 
11-16.) 

11.  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  consular  tribune  in 
B.  c.  369,  and  a  second  time  in  367,  in  the  latter 
of  which  years  the  Licinian  laws  were  pissed. 
(Liv.  vi.  36,  42.) 

12.  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina.  [Arvina.] 
COSSU'TIA,  the  first  wife  of  C  Julius  Caesar, 

belonged  to  an  equestrian  family,  and  was  very 
rich.  She  was  betrothed  to  Caesar  by  his  parents, 
tvhile  he  was  very  young,  but  was  divorced  by 
him  in  his  seventeenth  year,  that  he  might  marry 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Cinna.  (Suet.  Cars.  1.) 
COSbLTJA  GKNS  of  equestrian  rank  (Suet. 


COTTA. 

Can.  1 ),  never  attained  to  any  importance.  It  la 
conjectured  by  some  from  Cicero's  mention  of  the 
Couutianae  tabulae,  near  Caesena,  in  Gallia  CisaV 
pina  (ad  Fam.  xvi.  27),  that  the  Cossutii  came 
originally  from  that  place.  On  coins  of  this  gens 
we  find  the  cognomens  Maridiamtu  and  Saluda 
but  none  occur  in  history. 

COSSUTIA'NUS  CA'PITO.  [Capita,  p.  602, 

a.] 

M.  COSSUTIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  a  man  ot 
the  greatest  respectability  and  integrity,  who  lived 
in  Sicily  during  the  administration  of  Verret,  and 
defended  Xeno  before  the  latter.  (Cic.  Verr.  iii. 
22,  80.) 

COSSUTIUS,  a  Roman  architect,  who  rebuilt 
at  the  expense  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  of  Syria 
the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens  about 
B.  c.  168,  in  the  most  magnificent  Corinthian  style. 
The  temple,  however,  in  its  present  form,  which 
had  been  deprived  of  its  pillars  by  Sulla,  was 
finished  by  Hadrian.  ( Vitruv.  /W/  vii.  ;  Liv. 
xli.  20;  Veil.  Pat  i.  10  ;  A  then,  v.  p.  594,  a. ; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  396  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  5  ;  Jacob*, 
Amalth.  ii.  p.  249 ;  Bockh,  Corp.  Inter.  L  n.  362, 
363.)  [L.  U.] 

COT  I  SO,  a  king  of  the  Dacians,  who  was  con- 
quered in  the  reign  of  Augustus  by  Lentulua. 
(Flor.  iv.  12  ;  Hor.  Cann.  iii.  8.  18.)  He  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Cotiso,  king  of  the  Getac,  to 
whom,  according  to  M.  Antony,  Augustus  be- 
trothed his  daughter  Julia,  and  whose  daughter 
Augustus  himself  sought  in  marriage.  (Suet.  Aug. 
63.) 

Q.  COTIUS  surnamed  ACHILLES  on  ac- 
count of  his  bravery,  accompanied,  as  a  legate,  the 
consul  Q.  Metellus  Macedonicus  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Cehiberi  in  Spain,  b.c.  143,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  slaying  two  of  the  enemy  in 
single  combat.    (Vnl.  Max.  iii.  2.  §21.) 

COTTA,  AURE'LIUS.     1.  C.  Aurelius 
Cotta,  was  consul  in  a  c.  252,  with  P.  Scrvilius 
Geminus,  and  both  consuls  carried  on  the  war  in 
Sicily  against  the  Carthaginians  with  great  success. 
Among  several  other  places  they  also  took  H  inters, 
but  its  inhabitants  had  been  secretly  removed  by 
the  Carthaginians.    Afterwards  Cotta  borrowed 
ships  from  Hiero,  and  having  united  them  with 
the  remnants  of  the  Roman  fleet,  he  sailed  to 
Lipara,  the  blockade  of  which  he  left  to  his  tri- 
bune, Q.  Cassius,  with  the  express  order  not  to 
engage  in  a  battle  ;  but,  during  the  absence  of 
the  consul,  Cassius  notwithstanding  allowed  him- 
self to  be  drawn  into  an  engagement,  in  which 
many  Romans  were  killed.    On  being  informed  of 
this  Cotta  returned  to  Lipara,  besieged  and  took 
the  town,  put  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and 
deprived  Cassius  of  his  office  of  tribune.  Cotta 
was  celebrated  for  the  strict  discipline  which  he 
maintained  among  his  troops,  and  of  which  several 
i<  stances  are  on  record.    During  the  sieve  of 
Lipara  one  of  his  own  kinsmen.  P.  Aurelins  Pecu- 
niola,  was  scourged  and  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a 
comni'in  soldier,  because  through  his  fault  a  part 
of  the  camp  was  set  on  fire,  in  consequence  of 
which  almost  the  whole  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.     It  was  probably  during  the  came 
campaign,  that  he  acted  with  great  rigour  towards 
the  equites  who  refused  to  obey  his  commands. 
(Frontin.  Straieg.  iv.  1.  §  22.)    At  the  close  of  his 
consulship  Cotta  triumphed  over  the  Carthaginians 
and  Sicilians.    In  248  he  obtained  the  consulship 
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a  second  time,  together  with  his  former  colleague, 
P.  Servilius  (leminua,  and  again  fought  in  Sicily 
against  the  Carthaginians.  Carthalo  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  make  a  diversion  by  attacking  the 
coasts  of  Italy  ;  but  further  particulars  are  not 
known  about  him.  (Zonar.  viii.  14,  16;  Oros. 
iv.  9  ;  Cic  Acad,  ii.  26  ;  Krontin.  Struteg.  iv.  1. 
§  31  ;  VaL  Max.  ii.  7.  §  4  ;  Fast  Capit.) 

2.  M.  Aurklius  Cotta,  was  plebian  aedile  in 
&  c.  216,  and  had  in  212  the  command  of  a  de- 
tachment at  Puteoli  under  the  consul  App.  Clau- 
dius Pulcher.  Nine  years  later,  ac.  203,  he  was 
appointed  decemvir  tacrorum,  in  the  place  of  M. 
Pomponius  Matho.  The  year  after  this  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and 
protected  the  Roman  allies  who  had  to  suffer  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Macedonians.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  against  Carthage,  he  urged  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  with  energy  against  Philip. 
He  died,  in  ac  201,  as  decemvir  tacrurum^  in 
which  office  he  was  succeeded  by  M\  Acilius  Gla- 
brio.  (Liv.  xxiii.  30,  xxv.  22,  xxix.  38,  xxx.26, 
42,  xxxi.  3,5,  50.) 

3.  C.  Aurklius  Cotta,  was  praetor  urbanus, 
in  b.  c  202,  and  consul  in  200,  with  P.  Sulpicius 
Galba.  He  obtained  Italy  as  his  province,  and 
with  it  the  command  in  the  war  against  the 
Bourns,  Insubrians  and  Cenomaniana,  who,  under 
the  command  of  Hamilcar,  a  Carthaginian,  had  in- 
vaded the  Roman  dominion.  The  praetor,  L. 
Furius  Purpureo,  however,  had  the  merit  of  con- 
quering the  enemies  ;  and  Cotta,  who  was  indig- 
nant at  the  laurels  being  snatched  from  him,  occu- 
pied himself  chiefly  with  plundering  and  ravaging 
the  country  of  the  enemy,  and  gained  more  Inoty 
than  glory,  while  the  praetor  Furius  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph.  (Liv.  xxx.  26,  27,  xxxL  5,  6, 
10,  11,  21,  22,  47,  49  ;  Zonar.  ix.  15  ;  Oros.  iv. 
20.) 

4.  M.  Aurklius  Cotta,  was  legate  of  L.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  in  a  c.  1H9,  during  the  war  against 
Antioclius.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  the  am- 
bassadors of  Antiochus,  with  Kumenes  and  the 
Rhodians,  to  report  to  the  senate  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  East.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  52.) 

5.  L.  Aurklius  Cotta,  waa  tribune  of  the 
soldiers,  in  a  c.  181,  and  commanded,  together 
with  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  the  tliird  legion  in  the 
war  against  the  Liguriana.    (Liv.  xl.  27.) 

6.  L.  Aurklius  Cotta,  was  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple in  ac  154,  and  in  reliance  on  the  inviolable 
character  of  his  office  he  refused  paying  his  credi- 
tors, whereupon  however  his  colleagues  declared, 
that  unless  he  satisfied  the  creditors  they  would  sup- 
port them  in  their  claims.  In  ac.  144,  he  was  con- 
sul together  with  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba,  and  disput- 
ed in  the  senate  which  of  them  was  to  obtain  the 
command  against  Viriathus  in  Spain  ;  but  Scipio 
Aenulianus  carried  a  decree  that  neither  of  them 
should  be  sent  to  Spain,  and  the  command  in  that 
country  was  accordingly  prolonged  to  the  pro- 
consul Fabius  Maximus  Aemilianus.  Subsequently 
Cotta  was  accused  by  Scipio  Aemilianus,  and  al- 
though he  was  guilty  of  glaring  acts  of  injustice 
he  was  acquitted,  merely  because  the  judges  wished 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  Cotta  having  been  crushed 
by  the  overwhelming  influence  of  his  accuser. 
Cotta  was  defended  on  that  occasion  by  Q.  Metcl- 
rus  Macedonicus.  Cicero  states  that  Cotta  was 
considered  a  vrierator,  that  is,  a  man  cunning  in 
managing  bis  own  affairs.  (Val.  Max.  vi.  4.  §  2, 


5.  §  4,  viii.  1.  §  11  ;  Cic  pro  Atutrn.  28, pro  Font. 
13,  BruL  21,  IMri*  in  Cuecil.  21  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  iii. 
66.) 

7.  L.  Aurklius  Cotta,  was  consul  in  ac  J 19. 
and  proposed  in  the  senate  that  C.  Marius,  who 
was  then  tribune  of  the  people,  should  be  called  in 
account  for  a  law  (lex  Maria)  which  he  had  brought 
forward  relative  to  the  voting  in  the  comitia,  and 
which  was  levelled  at  the  influence  of  the  opti- 
matea.  Marius,  who  was  summoned  accordingly, 
appeared  in  the  senate,  but,  instead  of  defending 
himself,  threatened  Cotta  with  imprisonment  unless 
he  withdrew  his  motion.  L.  Caecilius  Metellua, 
the  other  consul,  who  supported  Cotta,  was  really 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  command  of  Marius, 
none  of  whose  colleagues  would  listen  to  the  appeal 
of  the  consul,  so  that  the  senate  was  compelled  to 
yield.  (Plut.  Mar.  4  ;  C\c<U  I^g.  iii.  17.)  From 
Appian  (lilyr.  10)  it  might  seem  as  if  Cotta  had 
taken  part  with  his  colleague  Mete  11  us  in  the  war 
against  the  Illyrians,  but  it  may  also  be  that  Ap- 
pian mentions  his  name  only  as  the  consul  of  that 
year,  without  wishing  to  suggest  anything  further. 

8.  L.  Aurklius  Cotta,  was  tribune  of  the 
people  in  a  c  95,  together  with  T.  Didius  and  C. 
Norbanus.  When  the  last  of  them  brought  for- 
ward an  accusation  against  Q.  Caepio,  Cotta  and 
Didius  attempted  to  interfere,  but  Cotta  was  pulled 
down  by  force  from  the  tribunal  (lemplum).  He 
must  afterwards  have  held  the  office  of  praetor, 
since  Cicero  calls  him  a  praetorius.  Cicero  speaks 
of  him  several  times,  and  mentions  him  as  a  friend 
of  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  ;  he  places  him  among  the 
orators  of  mediocrity,  and  states  that  in  his  speeches 
he  purposely  abstained  from  all  refinement,  and 
gloried  in  a  certain  coarseness  and  rusticity  which 
more  resembled  the  style  of  an  uneducated  peasant, 
than  that  of  the  earlier  Roman  orators.  (Cic  da 
Orat.  ii.  47,  iii.  11,  12,  find.  36,  74). 

9.  C.  Aurklius  Cotta,  brother  of  No.  8,  was 
born  in  a  c  1 24,  and  was  the  son  of  Rutilia.  He 
was  a  friend  of  the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  who 
was  murdered  in  b.  c.  9 1  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
sued  for  the  tribuncship,  but  waa  rejected,  and  a 
few  months  afterwards  went  into  voluntary  exile 
to  avoid  being  condemned  by  the  lex  Varia,  which 
ordained  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  who 
had  either  publicly  or  privately  supported  the 
claims  of  the  Italian  allies  in  their  demand  of  the 
franchise.  Cotta  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the 
year  a  c  82,  when  Sulla  was  dictator,  and  in  75 
he  obtained  the  consulship,  together  with  L.  Octa- 
vius.  In  that  year  be  excited  tho  hostility  of  the 
optimates  by  a  law  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  tribuneship  from  tho  condition  mto  which 
it  had  been  thrown  by  Sulla.  Tho  exact  nature 
of  this  iaw,  howover,  is  not  certain.  (Cic  Frugut. 
Cornel,  p.  80  ed.  Orelli,  with  the  note  of  A  scon. ; 
Sallust,  Hist.  Fragm.  p.  210,  ed.  Gerlach.)  A 
lex  de  jtuiiciis  privatia  of  Cotta  is  likewise  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  {Fragm.  Corn,  p.448,)  which,  how- 
ever, was  abolished  the  year  after  by  his  brother.  In 
his  consulship  Cotta  also  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Hiempsal  of  Mauritania.  On  the  expiration  of  hii 
office  he  obtained  Gaul  for  his  province,  and  al- 
though he  did  not  carry  on  any  real  war  in  it,  ho 
yet  demanded  a  triumph  on  his  return.  His  re- 
quest was  granted,  but  on  the  day  before  the 
solemnity  was  to  take  place,  a  wound  which  be 
had  received  many  years  before  burst  open,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  died  the  same  day.  Cotta 
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was  one  )f  the  most  distinguished  orator*  of  hit 
time ;  he  is  placed  by  the  side  of  P.  Sulpicius  and 
C.  Caesar,  and  Cicero  entertained  a  very  high 
opinion  of  him.  Cicero,  who  at  an  early  period  of 
his  life,  and  when  Sulla  still  had  the  power  in  his 
hands,  pleaded  the  case  of  a  woman  of  Arretium 
against  Cotta,  characterises  him  as  a  most  acute 
and  subtile  orator;  his  arguments  were  always 
sound,  but  calm  and  dry,  and  his  oratory  was  never 
sublime  or  animated.  We  still  possess  a  specimen 
of  it  among  the  fragment*  of  Sallust's  Historiae. 
He  appears  to  have  occupied  himself  also  with  the 
study  of  philosophy,  for  Cicero  introduces  him  as 
one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  "  De  Oratore,"  and 
in  the  third  book  of  the  a  lie  Nature  Deorum," 
as  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  Academics.  (Cic. 
de  OraL  i.  7,  ii.  S3,  iii.  8,  8,  lint.  49,  55,  86, 
88,  90,  Orai.  30,  38,  ad  AU.  xii.  20,  in  Verr.  i. 
50,  iii.  7,  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  22,  M  Pimm.  26  ;  Sal- 
lust,  Hist.  Fragm.  ii.  p.  206,  ed.  Gerl.;  Appian, 
de  B.  C.  i.  37.  Compare  Meyer,  Fragm.  Orat. 
Horn.  p.  338,  &c,  2nd  ed.) 

10.  M.  Aurklius  Cotta,  a  brother  of  No.  9, 
was  consul  in  n.c  74,  together  with  L.  Licinius 
Luculius.  In  this  year  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates  broke  out  again,  and  while  the  conduct  of  it 
was  entrusted  to  Metellus,  Cotta  obtained  Bithynia 
for  his  province,  and  a  fleet  to  protect  the  Pro- 
pontis.  When  Mithridates  marched  into  Bithynia 
with  his  nrniy,  Cotta  retreated  to  Chalcedon,  in  the 
port  of  which  his  fleet  was  stationed.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chalcedon  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  Cotta  was  not  only  defeated  and  obliged  to 
take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Chalcedon,  but  lost 
his  whole  fleet  of  sixty-four  sail.  Mithridates, 
who  had  to  direct  his  attention  towards  another 
quarter,  left  Cotta  at  Chalcedon.  During  this  cam- 
paign Cotta  dismissed  his  quaestor,  P.  Oppiut, 
whom  he  suspected  of  being  bribed  by  the  enemy 
and  plotting  against  him.  On  his  return  to  Rome, 
therefore,  Cotta  brought  an  accusation  against  Op- 
pius,  who  was  defended  by  Cicero.  Afterwards 
Cotta  himself  was  charged  by  C.  Carbo  with  having 
been  guilty  of  extortion  in  his  province  of  Bithynia, 
and  was  condemned.  His  son,  M.  Aurelius  Cotta, 
took  revenge  for  this  hostility  of  Carbo  towards 
his  father,  by  accusing  Carbo  of  the  same  crime, 
on  the  very  same  day  that  he  (M.  Cotta)  assumed 
the  manly  gown.  (Li v.  Epit.  93  ;  Eutrop.  ri.  6 ; 
Sail.  Fragm.  Hist.  lib.  iv. ;  Ascon.  in  Cornel,  p.  67  ; 
Plut.  Lucull.  5,  6,  8;  Cic  in  Verr.  v.  13,  pro 
Muren.  15,  pro  Opp.  Fragm.  p.  444  ed.  Orelli  ; 
Dion.  Cass  xxxvi.23;  Appian,  Mithrul.  7 1 ;  Val. 
Max.  v.  4.  §  4.) 

11.  L.  A  i  hki.h's  Cotta,  a  brother  of  Nos.  9 
and  10,  was  praetor  in  B.  c.  70,  in  which  year  he 
carried  the  celebrated  law  (lejr  Aurelia  jtuliciaria). 
which  entrusted  the  judicia  to  courts  consisting  of 
senator*,  equites,  and  the  tribuni  aerarii.  The 
main  object  of  this  law  was  to  deprive  the  senators 
of  their  exclusive  right  to  act  as  judices,  and  to 
allow  other  parts  of  the  Roman  state  a  share  in  the 
judicial  functions,  for  which  reason  the  law  is 
sometimes  vaguely  described  as  having  transferred 
the  judicia  from  the  senate  to  the  equites.  P.  Cor- 
nelius Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  Paetus  were  the 
consuls  elect  for  the  year  b.  c.  65,  but  both  were 
accused  by  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  of  ambitus :  they  were  convicted  and  their 
accusers  wero  elected  consuls  in  their  stead.  No 
sooner  had  they  entered  upon  their  consulship,  than 


P.  Autronius  Paetus  formed  a  plan  with  Catiline  for 
murdering  the  consuls  and  most  of  the  senator*. 
This  conspiracy  however  was  discovered  and  frus- 
trated. The  year  after  his  consulship,  &  a  64, 
Cotta  was  censor,  but  he  and  his  colleague  abdi- 
cated on  account  of  the  machinations  of  the  tribune*. 
In  63,  when  Cicero  had  suppressed  the  Catilina- 
rian  conspiracy,  in  the  debates  upon  which  in  the 
senate  Cotta  had  taken  a  part,  he  proposed  a  sup- 
plicaiio  for  Cicero ;  and  he  afterwards  shewed  the 
same  friendship  for  the  unfortunate  orator,  as  he 
wa*  the  first  to  bring  forward  in  the  aenate  a  mo- 
tion for  the  recall  of  Cicero  from  his  exile.  Du- 
ring the  civil  war  Cotta  belonged  to  the  party  of 
Caesar,  whose  mother  Aurelia  was  hi*  kinswoman, 
and  when  Caesar  was  alone  at  the  head  of  the 
republic,  it  was  rumoured  that  Cotta,  who  then 
held  the  office  of  quindecimvir,  would  propose  in 
the  senate  to  confer  upon  Caesar  the  title  of  king, 
since  it  wa*  written  in  the  libri  fatales  that  the 
Parthian*,  against  whom  Caesar  was  preparing 
war,  could  be  conquered  only  by  a  king.  After 
the  murder  of  Caesar,  Cotta  rarely  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  senate  from  a  feeling  of  despair. 
He  is  praised  by  Cicero  as  a  man  of  great  talent 
and  of  the  highest  prudence.  (Ascon.  in  Cornel. 
pp.  64,  67,  78,  &c;  Cic  tw  Pison.  16,  in  Verr.  ii. 
71,  m  P.  Clod.  7,  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  17,  in  Cats/, 
iii.  8,  Philip,  ii.  6,  pro  Dom.  26,  32,  pro  Sort. 
34,  ad  Att.  xii.  21,  de  Ijeg.  iii.  19,  ad  Fam.  xii. 
2  ;  Suet.  Cues.  79 ;  Liv.  EpiL  97  ;  Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  32;  Corn.  Nep.  Attu:  4;  Plut.  Cic.  27.  Comp. 
Orelli,  Onom.  TulL  ii.  p.  90.) 

12.  Aukkmi'.s  Cotta  MsMJsLLIJfOS,  a  ton 
of  the  orator  Mctsalla,  who  was  adopted  into 
the  Aurelia  gent.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  with 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  he  made  him- 
self notorious  for  the  gratuitous  harshness  and  ani- 
mosity with  which  he  acted  on  several  occasions. 
Thit  drew  upon  him  an  accusation  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious senators  in  a.d.  32,  for  having  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  Tiberius ;  but  the  emperor  him- 
self sent  a  written  defence  to  the  senate,  which  of 
course  procured  his  acquittal.  Tacitus  characterise* 
him  as  nobilis  quidem,  ted  egens  <J>  luxum  et  per 
flagitia  in/amis.  (Plin.  H.  N.  x.  27  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  u. 
32,  iv.  20,  r.  3,  vi.  5,  &c.) 

On  coint  of  the  Aurelia  gens  we  find  the  names 
of  M.  Cotta  and  L.  Cotta,  but  there  are  no  mean* 


of  identifying  them  with  any  of  the  preceding 
persons.  Of  the  two  coins  annexed  the  obverse  of 
the  former  represents  the  head  of  Pallas  the  re- 
verse Hercules  in  a  biga  drawn  by  two  centaurs; 
the  obverse  of  the  latter  represents  the  head  of 
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Vukan  with  forcipes  behind  him,  the  reverse  an 
•agio  standing  on  a  thunderbolt.  [L.  S.] 

COTTA,  L.  AURUNCULE'IUS,  served  at 
legate  in  the  army  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  in  Gaul, 
and  distinguished  himself  no  less  by  his  valour 
than  by  his  foresight  and  prudence.  In  B.  c.  .54, 
when  Caesar,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions in  Gaul,  distributed  his  troops  over  a  great 
part  of  the  country  for  their  winter-quarters,  Cotta 
and  Q..  Titurius  Sabinus  obtained  the  command  of 
one  legion  and  five  cohorts,  with  which  they  took 
up  their  position  in  the  territory  of  the  Eburones, 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Khine.  Soon  after, 
Ambiorix  and  Cativolcua,  the  chieft  of  the  Ebu- 
rones caused  a  revolt  against  the  Romans  and 
attacked  the  camp  of  Cotta  and  Sabinus  only  fif- 
teen days  after  they  had  been  stationed  in  the 
country.  Cotta,  who  apprehended  more  from  the 
cunning  than  from  the  open  attacks  of  the  Gauls 
strongly  recommended  his  colleague  not  to  abandon 
the  camp  and  trust  to  the  faith  of  the  Gauls  ;  but 
Sabinus  who  feared  that  they  should  be  overpow- 
ered in  their  winter-quarters,  was  anxious  to  avail 
himself  of  the  safe-conduct  which  Ambiorix  pro- 
mised, and  to  proceed  to  the  winter-quarters  of 
the  legions  nearest  to  them.  After  some  debates, 
Cotta  gave  way  for  the  sake  of  concord  among  his 
forces.  The  Romans  were  drawn  into  an  ambus- 
cade by  the  Gauls  and  Cotta,  who  neglected  none 
of  the  duties  of  a  general  in  his  perilous  position, 
received  a  wound  in  his  face  while  addressing  the 
soldiers ;  but  he  still  continued  to  fight  bravely, 
and  refused  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
enemy,  until  shortly  after  he  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  soldiers  were  cut  down  by  the  Gauls.  (Cae- 
sar, B.  G.  U.  U,  v.  24-37 ;  Dion  Cass.  xL  5,  6  ; 
Sueton.  Caes.  25  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  1 50  ;  Florus, 
iii.  10;  Eutrop.  vi.  14.)  [L.  S.] 

M.  and  P.  COTTII,  of  Tauromenium  in  Sicily, 
two  Roman  knights  witnesses  againBt  Verres. 
(Cic.  Verr.  r.  64.) 

CO'TTIUS,  son  of  Donnas  was  king  of  seve- 
ral Ligurian  tribes  in  those  parts  of  the  Alps 
which  were  called  after  him,  the  Cottian  Alps. 
He  maintained  his  independence  when  the  other 
Alpine  tribes  were  subdued  by  Augustus  till  at 
length  the  emperor  purchased  his  submission,  by 
granting  him  the  sovereignty  over  twelve  of  these 
tribes  with  the  title  of  Praefectus.  Cottius  there- 
upon made  roads  over  the  Alps  and  shewed  his  gra- 
titude to  Augustus  by  erecting  (a  c.  8)  at  Segusio, 
now  Suza,  a  triumphal  arch  to  his  honour,  which 
is  extant  at  the  present  day,  and  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion, in  which  the  praefect  is  called  M.  Julius  Cot- 
tius and  the  names  of  the  people  are  enumerated, 
of  which  he  was  praefect.  His  authority  was 
transmitted  to  his  son,  who  also  bore  the  name  of 
M.  Julius  Cottius,  and  upon  whom  the  emperor 
Claudius  conferred  the  title  of  king.  But  upon 
the  death  of  this  prince,  his  kingdom  was  reduced 
by  Nero  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province. 
(A  mm.  Marc.  rv.  10  ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  204  ;  PI  in. 
H.  N.  iii.  20.  s  24  ;  Orelli,  Itucr.  No.  626  ;  Dion. 
Cass  lx.  24  ;  Suet,  AW.  18  ;  Aur.  Vict.  Caes.  5, 
JOpit.  5  ;  Eutrop.  vii.  14.) 

COT Y LA,  L.  VA'RIUS,  one  of  Antony's 
most  intimate  friends  and  boon  companions,  al- 
though Cicero  says  that  Antony  had  him  whipped 
on  two  occasions  during  a  banquet,  by  public 
slaves.  He  was  probably  aedile  in  a  a  44,  as  he 
is  called  in  the  following  year  n  man  of  aedilician 
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rank.  When  Antony  was  besieging  Mutina,  in 
B.C.  43,  he  sent  Cotyla  to  Rome,  to  propose  terms 
of  peace  to  the  senate  ;  and  when  after  his  defeat 
at  Mutina  he  had  collected  another  army  in  Gaul, 
and  recrossed  the  Alps  later  in  the  year,  he  en- 
trusted Cotyla  with  the  command  of  the  legions 
which  he  left  behind  in  Gaul.  (Cic  Pkilipp.  v.  2, 
viii.  8,  10,  U,  xiiL  12  ;  Plut.  AnL  18,  who  calls 
him  Cotvlo.) 

COTYS  or  COTYTTO  (Kdrw  or  KsTirrraf),  a 
Thracian  divinity,  whose  festival,  the  Cotyttia 
(Did.  of  Ant.  t.  v  ),  resembled  that  of  the  Phrygian 
Cybele,  and  was  celebrated  on  hills  with  riotous 
proceedings  In  later  times  her  worship  was  in- 
troduced at  Athens  and  Corinth,  and  was  connect- 
ed, like  that  of  Dionysus  with  licentious  frivolity. 
Her  worship  appears  to  have  spread  even  as  far  as 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Those  who  celebrated  her  fes- 
tival were  called  £d*rrai,  from  the  purifications 
which  were  originally  connected  with  the  solem- 
nity. (Strab.  x.  p.  470  ;  Hesych.  Suid.  ».  w. 
KStvs,  Butcdrvf  ;  Horat.  Epod.  xvil  56 ;  Juven. 
ii  92  ;  Virg.  Caial.  v.  19;  A.  Meineke,  Quatst. 
Seen.  p.  41,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

COTYS  (Ki}ti'$).  1.  A  king  of  Paphlagonia, 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  whom  Xenophon 
(A  nab.  v.  5.  §  12,  &c. )  calls  Cory  las.  Otys  also 
is  only  another  form  of  the  name.  A  vassal  origi- 
nally of  the  Persian  throne,  he  had  thrown  oil  his 
allegiance  to  Artaxerxes  1 1.,  and,  when  summoned 
to  court,  as  a  test  probably  of  his  loyalty,  hnd  re- 
fused obedience.  He  therefore  listened  readily  to 
the  recommendation  of  Spithridates  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  Sparta,  and  having  met  Agesilaus  for 
this  purpose  on  his  entrance  into  Paphlagonia,  he 
left  with  him  a  considerable  reinforcement  for  his 
army.  For  this  service  Agesilaus  rewarded  Spi- 
thridates by  negotiating  a  marriage  for  his  daugh- 
ter with  Cotys  a  c.  395.  (Xen.  lfrll.  iv.  1.  $  3, 
Ac)  The  subject  of  the  present  article  has  been 
identified  by  some  with  Thyus  whom  Datames 
conquered  and  carried  prisoner  to  Artaxerxes  about 
a  c  364  ;  but  this  conjecture  does  not  appear  to 
rest  on  any  valid  grounds  (See  Schneider,  ad 
Xen.  I  ML  I.e.)  [Thyus] 

2.  King  of  Thrace  from  b.  r,  382  to  358.  (See 
Suid.  f.  r.,  where  his  reign  is  said  to  have  lasted 
twenty-four  years.)  It  is  not,  however,  till  to- 
wards the  end  of  this  period  that  we  find  anything 
recorded  of  him.  In  b.  c.  364  he  appears  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Athenians  the  main  point  of  dispute 
being  the  possession  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  first  availed  himself 
of  the  aid  of  the  adventurer  Charidemus  on  his 
desertion  from  the  Athenian  service  [see  p.  684, 
b.].  He  also  secured  the  valuable  assistance  of 
Iphicrates  to  whom  he  gave  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage,  and  who  did  not  scruple  to  take  part 
with  his  father-in-law  against  his  country.  (Dem. 
e.  Aristncr.  pp  663,  669,  672;  Pseudo-Aristot 
Oeeon.  ii.  26  ;  Nep.  Iphkr.  3 ;  Anaxandr.  ap. 
Athen.  iv.  p.  131.)  In  B.  c.  362,  Miltocythes  a 
powerful  chief,  revolted  from  Cotys  and  engaged 
the  Athenians  on  his  side  by  promising  to  ceile 
the  Chersonesus  to  them ;  but  Cotys  sent  them  a 
letter,  outbidding  his  adversary  in  promises  and 
the  Athenians  passed  a  decree  in  the  king's  favour. 
It  has  been  thought  that  this  was  the  same  decree 
which  conferred  on  him  the  gift  of  citizenship. 
(See  Thirl  wall  s  (Vrmv,  vol.  v.  p.  217  ;  Kp.  Phil, 
ad  Ath.  p.  161,  >vhci«  he  is  called  "  Sitalves") 
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The  effect  of  it  certainly  was  so  to  discourage 
Miltocythe*  that  he  abandoned  the  struggle,  while 
Cotys,  having  gained  his  point,  nerer  dreamed  of 
fulfilling  his  promises.  (Dem.  e.  Ariatocr.  p.  655, 
t.  Polyk.  1207.)  [AcTuCLBa,  No.  2.]  In  the 
same  year  he  vigorously  opposed  Ariobarxanes  and 
the  other  revolu-d  satrap*  of  the  western  provinces. 
Here  again  he  shewed  his  hostility  to  Athens, 
which  sided  with  the  rebels,  while  another  motive 
with  him  for  the  course  he  took  seems  to  hare 
been,  that  the  satraps  protected  the  cities  on  the 
Hellespont,  over  which  he  desired  to  establish  his 
own  authority.  Having  besieged  Sestu%  which 
belonged  to  Ariobarzanes,  be  was  compelled,  ap- 
parently by  Thnotheus,  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  the 
town  soon  after  revolted  from  Athens  and  sub- 
mitted to  Cotys,  who,  having  in  vain  tried  to  per- 
suade Iphicrates  to  aid  him  [Iphicratxs],  again 
bought  the  services  of  Charidemus,  made  him  his 
son-in-law,  and  prosecuted  the  war  with  his 
assistance.  (Xen.  Aijc*%  ii.  §  26 ;  Nep.  Timoti. 
1  ;  Dem.  de  Hhod.  Lib.  p.  193,  c  Ariatocr.  pp. 
663,  664,  672—674.)  [Charidkmls.]  This 
appears  to  have  occurred  in  B.  c  359,  and  in  the 
■ana  year,  and  not  long  after  Philip's  accession, 
we  And  him  supporting  the  claims  of  the  pretender 
Pausanias  to  the  Macedonian  throne;  but  the 
bribes  of  Philip  induced  him  to  abandon  his  cause. 
(Diod.  xvi.  2,  3.)  For  his  letter  to  Philip,  perhaps 
on  this  occasion,  see  Hegesand.  ap.  A  them.  vi.  p. 
248.  In  a.  c.  358,  he  was  assassinated  by  Py- 
thon  or  Parrhon  and  Hcracleides  (two  citizens  of 
Aenus,  a  Greek  town  in  Thrace),  whose  father  he 
had  in  some  way  injured.  The  murderers  were 
honoured  by  the  Athenians  with  golden  crowns 
and  the  franchise  of  the  city.  (ArisU  J'oiit.  v.  10, 
•d,  Bekk. ;  Dem.  c.  Aristocr.  pp.  659,  662,  674  ; 
Pint  adr.  Colot.  32;  Diog.  Laert.  ill  46,  ix.  65.) 
Cotys,  from  the  accounts  we  have  of  him,  was 
much  nddicted  to  gross  luxury,  and  espec  ially  to 
drunkenness,  the  prevalent  Tice  of  his  nation.  His 
Tiolence  and  cruelty  were  excessive,  almost,  in 
fact,  akin  to  madness.  He  is  said  to  have  mur- 
dered his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  jealous,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  the  most  shocking  barbarity  ;  on  one 
occasion  also  he  persuaded  himself,  or  chose  to 
assert,  that  he  was  the  bridegroom  of  the  goddess 
Athena,  and,  having  drank  deeply  at  what  he 
called  the  nuptial  feast,  he  put  to  death  two  of  his 
attendants  successively,  who  had  not  presence  of 
mind  or  courtly  tact  sufficient  to  fall  in  with  his 
mad  humour.  (Theopomp.  ap.  Aiken.  xiL  pp.531, 
532  ;  Suid.  $.  v. ;  Plut  Hey.  <A  Imp.  Apophth.) 

3.  A  king  of  the  Odrysae  in  Thrace.  He  was 
originally  an  ally  of  Rome,  but  was  forced  into  an 
alliance  against  her  with  Perseus,  to  whom  he 
gave  hostages  for  his  fidelity,  and  supplied  a  force 
of  2000  men.  When  Perseus  was  conquered  by 
Aemilius  Paullus  in  B.  c.  168,  Bites,  the  son  of 
Cotys,  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Rome, 
and  hia  father  sent  aniliassadors  to  offer  any  sum 
of  money  for  his  freedom,  and  to  account  for  his 
own  conduct  in  having  sided  with  Macedonia. 
The  Roman  senate  did  not  admit  the  excuse  of 
Cotys  as  a  valid  one,  but  they  made  a  flourish  of 
generosity,  and  released  the  prince  unransomed. 
Cotys  is  honourably  recorded  as  differing  widely 
from  the  generality  of  his  countrymen  in  sobriety, 
gentleness,  and  cultivation  of  mind.  (Polyb.  xxvii. 
10,  *xx.  12 ;  Suid.  *.  v. ;  Liv.  xlii.  29, 51, 57,  59, 
«7,  xiiii.  18,  xlv.  42.) 
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4.  A  king  of  Thrace,  took  part  against  Caesar 
with  Pompey,  and  sent  him  a  body  of  auxiliaries 
under  his  son  Sadales  in  b.  c  48.  (Cacs.  Beil. 
Cir,  iii.  4  ;  Lnean.  I 'hart.  v.  54.) 

5.  Son  of  Rhoemetalces,  king  of  Thrace.  On 
the  death  of  Rhoemetalces  bis  dominions  were 
divided  by  Augustus  between  bis  brother  Rhescu- 
poris  and  his  son  Cotys.  Rhescnporis  desired  to 
subject  the  whole  kingdom  to  himself,  but  did  n<H 
venture  on  palpable  acts  of  aggression  till  the  death 
of  Augustus.  He  then  openly  waged  war  against 
his  nephew,  but  both  parties  were  commanded  by 
Tiberius  to  desist  from  hostilies.  Rhescnporis 
then,  feigning  a  wish  for  friendly  negotiation,  in- 
vited Cotys  to  a  conference,  and,  at  the  banquet 
which  followed,  he  treacherously  scixed  him,  and, 
having  thrown  him  into  chains,  wrote  to  Tiberius, 
pretending  that  he  had  only  acted  in  self-defenc* 
and  anticipated  a  plot  on  the  part  of  Cotys.  Hs 

come  to  Rome  to  have  the  matter  investigated, 
whereupon  (a.  d.  19)  he  murdered  his  prisoner, 
thinking,  says  Tacitus,  that  he  might  as  well  bare 
to  answer  for  a  crime  completed  as  for  one  half 
done.  Tacitus  speaks  of  Cotys  as  a  man  of  gentle 
disposition  and  manners,  and  Ovid,  in  an  epistle 
addressed  to  him  during  his  exile  at  Tomi,  alludes 
to  his  cultivated  taste  for  literature,  and  claims  his 
favour  and  protection  as  a  brother-poet.  (Tac  A  mm. 
ii.  64—67,  iii.  38 ;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  129 ;  Or. «  J'omt. 
ii.  9.) 

6.  A  king  of  a  portion  of  Thrace,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  sons  of  No.  5.  (See  Tac  Ann.  ii.  67.) 
In  a.  D.  38,  Caligula  gave  the  whole  of  Thrace  to 
Rhoemetalces,  son  of  Rhescnporis,  and  put  Cotyt 
in  possession  of  Armenia  Minor.  In  a.  n.  47, 
when  Claudius  wished  to  place  Mithridates  on  the 
throne  of  Armenia,  Cotys  endeavoured  to  obtain  it 
for  himself,  and  had  succeeded  in  attaching  some 
of  the  nobles  to  his  cause,  but  was  compelled  by 
the  commands  of  the  emperor  to  desist.  (Dion 
Cass.  lix.  12 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xL  9.) 

7.  King  of  the  Bosporus,  which  he  received 
from  the  Romans  on  the  expulsion  of  his  brother 
Mithridates.  As  only  a  few  cohorts  under  Julius 
Aquila  had  been  left  in  the  country  to  support 
the  new  king,  who  was  himself  young  and  inex- 
perienced, Mithridates  endeavoured  to  recover  his 
dominions  by  force  of  arms,  a.  d.  50 ;  but  he  was 
conquered  and  carried  prisoner  to  Rome.  (Tac 
Ann.  xii.  15—21.) 

The  second  of  the  coins  figured  on  p.  777,  a. 
belongs  to  this  Cotys,  who  is  sometimes  called 
Cotys  I.,  king  of  the  Bosporus.  The  coin  given 
below  belongs  to  Cotys  1 1.,  who  reigned  under 
Hadrian,  and  is  mentioned  by  Arrian  in  hia  Peri- 
plus.  The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Cotya, 
the  reverse  that  of  Hadrian.  (Eckhel,  ii.  pp.  376, 
378.)  [K.  Rj 


CRANAEA  (KpawTa),  a 
derived  from  a  temple  on  a  hill 
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Phncia,  in  which  the  office  of  priest  was  always 
held  by  youths  below  the  age  of  puberty,  and  for 
the  space  of  five  years  by  each  youth.  (Faun.  x. 
34.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CRANA'US  (Kpoyo«$»), «>  autochthon  and  king 
of  Attica,  who  reigned  at  the  time  of  the  flood  of 
Deucalion.  He  was  married  to  Pedias,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Cranae,  Cranaechme,  and 
Atlhis,  from  the  last  of  whom  Attica  was  believed 
to  have  derived  its  name.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
kingdom  by  Amphictyon,  his  son-in-law,  and  after 
his  death  he  was  buried  in  the  demos  of  Lamprae, 
where  his  tomb  was  shewn  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  (Apollod.  iii.  1 4.  §  5,  &c  ;  I'aus.  i.  2. 
§5.  31.  §2.)  IL.S.] 

CRANE.  [Caroba.] 

GRANTOR  (M*t»pX  of  Soli  in  Ciiicia,  left 
his  native  country,  and  repaired  to  Athens,  in 
order  to  study  philosophy,  where  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Xenocnites  and  a  friend  of  Polemo,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  supporters  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  older  Academy.  As  Xetioc rates 
died  a  c  315,  Crantor  must  have  come  to  Athens 
previous  to  that  year,  but  we  do  not  know  the 
date  of  his  birth  or  hi*  death.  He  died  before 
Polemo  and  Crates,  and  the  dropsy  was  the  cause 
of  his  death.  He  left  his  fortune,  which  amounted 
to  twelve  talents,  to  Arcesilaiis ;  and  this  may  be 
the  reason  why  many  of  Crantor  s  writings  were 
ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  Arcesilaiis.  His  works 
were  very  numerous.  Diogenes  Laertius  says, 
that  he  left  behind  Commentaries  (thro/xjrjfjuoTa), 
which  consisted  of  30,000  lines ;  but  of  these  only 
fragments  have  been  preserved.  They  appear  to 
have  related  principally  to  moral  subjects,  and, 
accordingly,  Horace  (AJp.  i.  2.  4)  classes  him  with 
Chrysippus  as  a  moral  philosopher,  and  speaks  of 
him  in  a  manner  which  proves  that  the  writings  of 
Crantor  were  much  rend  and  generally  known  in 
Rome  at  that  time.  The  most  popular  of  Cran  tor's 
works  at  Rome  seems  to  have  been  that **  On  Grief  ** 
(IM  Luctu,  Ilcpi  n(ydovt),  which  was  addressed  to 
his  friend  Hippocles  on  the  death  of  his  son,  and 
from  which  Cicero  seems  to  have  taken  almost  the 
whole  of  the  third  book  of  his  Tusculan  Disputa- 
tions. The  philosopher  Panaetius  called  it  a 
**  golden  "  work,  which  deserved  to  be  learnt  by 
heart  word  for  word.  (Cic  Acad.  ii.  44.)  Cicero 
also  made  great  use  of  it  while  writing  his  cele- 
brated **  Consolatio"  on  the  death  of  his  daughter, 
Tullia;  and  several  extracts  from  it  are  preserved 
in  Plutarch's  treatise  on  Consolation  addressed  to 
Apolloniua,  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

Crantor  was  the  first  of  Plato's  followers  who 
Wrote  commentaries  on  the  works  of  his  master. 
He  also  made  some  attempts  in  poetry  ;  and  Dio- 
genes Laertius  relates,  that,  after  sealing  up  a  col- 
lection of  his  poems,  he  deposited  them  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  in  his  native  city,  Soli.  He  is 
accordingly  called  by  the  poet  Theaetetus,  in  an 
epitaph  which  he  composed  upon  him,  the  friend 
of  the  Muses ;  and  we  are  told,  that  his  chief  fa- 
vourites among  the  poets  were  Homer  and  Euri- 
pides. ( Diog.  Laert.  iv.  24 — 27  ;  Orelli,  Onom. 
TuU.  B.  p.?01;  Schneider  in  Ziinroermann's  ZeU- 
tchrifl  fur  A  Iterihu  mncumntchafl^  1836,  No  a.  104, 
105;  Kayser,  De  Crantor*  Aoademico,  Heidelb. 
1841.)  [A.  S.J 

CRASSPNUS  or  CRASSUS,  a  surname  borne 
in  early  times  by  many  members  of  the  patrician 
Gaudia  gens.    [Claumuh,  p.  707.J 


CRASSIT1US.  871 

CRASSIPES,  u  thick-footed,"  the  name  of  a 
patrician  family  of  the  Furia  gens. 

1.  M.  Fukius  Ckashipkk,  was  one  of  the  three 
commissioners  appointed  in  a.  c  194  to  found  a 
Latin  colony  among  the  Hrutii,  and  he  with  his 
colleagues  accordingly  led,  two  years  afterwards, 
3700  foot  soldiers  and  300  horsemen  to  Vibo, 
which  hud  been  previously  called  liipponium. 
Crassipes  was  elected  praetor,  in  B.c  187,  and 
obtained  the  province  of  Gaul.  Desiring  to  obtain 
a  pretext  for  a  war,  he  deprived  the  Ccnomani  of 
their  arms,  though  they  had  been  guilty  of  no  of- 
fence ;  but  when  this  people  appealed  to  the  senate 
at  Rome,  Crassipes  was  commanded  to  restore 
them  their  arms,  and  to  depart  from  the  province. 
He  obtained  the  praetorship  a  second  time  in  n.c. 
173,  and  received  Sicily  as  his  province,  i  Liv. 
xxxiv.  53,  xxxv.  40,  xxxviii,  42,  xxxix.  3,  xli.  28. 
a  33,  xliL  1.) 

2.  Furius  Crassipxs,  married  Tullia,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  C.  Piso  Frugi.  The  marriage  con- 
tract {tyontalui)  was  made  on  the  Gth  of  April,  B.c 
5b'.  She  was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  divorced 
from  Crassipes,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain  ;  it 
must  have  been  before  u.  c  50,  as  she  was  married 
to  Dolabella  in  that  year.  Cicero  notwithstanding 
continued  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  Crassipes, 
and  mentions  to  Atticus  a  conversation  he  had 
had  with  him,  when  Pompcy  was  setting  out  from 
Brundisium,  in  a  c.  49.  (tie.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  ii.  4,  v.  1, 

vi.  1,  ad  Funu  L  7.  §  1 1,  9.  §  20,  ad  AU.  iv.  5,  12, 

vii.  1,  ad  AU.  ix.  1 1.)  There  is  a  letter  of  Cicero's 
(ad  Fam.  xiii.  9)  addressed  to  Crassipes,  when  he 
was  quaestor  in  Bithynia,  u.  c.  51,  recommending 
to  his  notice  the  company  that  farmed  the  taxes  in 
that  province. 

3.  P.  Fi'Rit'8  Crassipks,  curule  aedile,  as  we 
learn  from  coins  (a  specimen  of  which  is  given 
below),  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain.  The  ob- 
verse of  the  coin  annexed  represents  a  woman's 
head  crowned  with  a  tower,  and  by  the  side  a 
foot,  through  a  kind  of  jocular  allusion  to  the  nauio 
of  Crassipes ;  on  the  reverse  is  a  curule  seat. 


L.  CRASSITIUS,  a  Latin  grammarian,  was  a 
native  of  Tarentum  and  a  freed  man,  and  was  sar- 
named  Pasicles,  which  he  afterwards  changed  into 
Pansa.  He  was  first  employed  in  assisting  the 
writers  of  the  mimes  for  the  stage,  afterwards  gave 
lectures  on  grammar,  and  at  length  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  obscure  poem  of  C.  Hclvius  Cinnn, 
entitled  Smyrna,  which  gained  him  great  re- 
nown :  his  praises  were  celebrated  in  an  epigram 
preserved  by  Suetonius,  but  the  meaning  of  it 
is  difficult  to  understand.  He  taught  the  sons  of 
many  of  the  noblest  families  at  Rome,  and  among 
others  Julius  Antonius,  the  sou  of  the  triumvir,  but 
eventually  he  gave  up  his  school,  in  order  to  bo 
compared  to  Verrins  Flaccus,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  (Suet  fflustr.  Cmmm. 
18  ;  Wekmcrt,  Foi't.  JmHm.  K,  !•<,,,.  p.  184.) 

It  is  not  impossible  that  this  C'rassitius  was  ori- 
ginally the  slave  of  the  Crnssitius  or  Cmssiciua, 
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mentioned  by 


CRASSUS. 

Cicero  in  b.c  43  {Philipp.  r.  6. 
xiii.  2)  ai  one  of  the  friends  of  Antony.  His  ori- 
ginal name  would  therefore  have  been  Pasicles, 
and  he  would  have  taken  the  name  of  his  patron 
as  a  matter  of  course  upon  manumission.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  the  Crassitius  mentioned  by  Ci- 
cero is  the  Mime  as  the  grammarian. 

CRASSUS,  M.  AQUt'LIUS,  was  praetor  in 
B.c.  43,  and  was  sent  by  the  senate  into  Pi  cerium 
to  levy  troops,  in  order  to  resist  Octavianus,  when 
he  marched  upon  the  city  in  this  year,  in  order  to 
demand  the  consulship.  Crassus  was  seized  in  a 
slave's  dress,  and  brought  to  Octavianus,  who  did 
not  punish  him  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  in- 
cluded his  name  in  the  proscription.  (Appian,/).  C. 
Hi,  93,  94.)  It  is  thought  by  some  commentators 
that  we  ought  to  read  Aciliut  instead  of  Aquiliu*. 
If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  the  Crassus  men- 
tioned above  would  be  the  same  as  the  Acilius, 
who  was  included  in  the  proscription,  and  whose 
escape  is  related  by  Appian.  (B.  C.  iv.  39.) 

CRASSUS,  CALPU'RNI US,  descended  from 
the  ancient  family  of  the  (Licinii?)  Crassi,  con- 
spired against  Nerva  ;  but  when  his  designs  were 
detected,  he  received  no  punishment  from  the  em- 
peror, but  was  merely  removed  to  Tarentum  with 
hi*  wife.  Crassus  was  subsequently  put  to  death, 
on  account  of  his  forming  a  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  Trajan.  (Aur.  Vict.  Epit.  12;  Dion  Cass, 
lxviii.  3,  16. 

CRASSUS,  L.  CANI'DIUS,  was  with  Lepidus 
in  Gaul,  in  b.  c.  43,  when  Antony  was  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  there,  and  was  the  main  instru- 
ment in  bringing  about  the  union  between  the 
armies  of  Lepidus  and  Antony.  Three  years 
later,  n.  c  40,  he  was  consul  suffectus  with  L. 
Cornelius  Balbus,  and  afterwards  he  was  one  of 
the  legates  of  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
his  campaign  against  the  Parthian s.    In  b.  c.  38, 


CRASSUS. 

when  Antony  returned  from  that  expedition,  Cs> 
nidius  Crassus  remained  in  Armenia,  and  conti- 
nued the  war  against  those  nations  with  consider- 
able success,  for  he  defeated  the  Armenians,  and 
also  the  kings  of  the  Iberians  and  Altianians,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  Caucasus.  In  the  cam- 
paign which  Antony  made  against  the  Partbians  in 
B.  c  36,  Crassus  was  as  unfortunate  as  the  other 
Roman  generals,  all  of  whom  suffered  greal  losses, 
and  were  compelled  to  retreat.  In  b.  c.  32,  when 
Antony  resolved  upon  the  war  with  Octavian, 
Crassus  was  commissioned  to  lead  the  array,  which 
was  stationed  in  Armenia,  to  the  coast  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  many  of 
Antony's  friends  advised  him  to  rem  ore  Cleopatra 
from  the  army,  but  Crassos  who  was  bribed  by  the 
queen,  opposed  this  plan,  and  she  accordingly  ac- 
companied her  lover  to  the  fatal  war.  Shortly 
afterwards,  however,  Crassus  also  advised  Antony 
to  send  her  back  to  Kgypt,  and  to  fight  the  decisive 
battle  on  the  land  and  not  on  the  sea.  This  time 
his  advice  was  disregarded.  Daring  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  Crassus  who  had  the  command  of  Antony's 
land  forces,  could  only  act  the  part  of  a  spectator. 
After  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  seanght,  Crassus 
and  his  army  still  held  out  for  seven  days  in  the 
hope  that  Antony  would  return  ;  but  in  the  end 
Crassus  in  despair  took  to  flight,  and  followed  his 
master  to  Alexandria,  where  he  informed  him  of 
the  issue  of  the  contest  and  of  the  fate  of  his 
army.  After  the  fall  of  Antony  Crassus  was  put 
to  death  by  the  command  of  Octavianus.  He  died 
as  a  coward,  although  in  times  of  prosperity  be  had 
been  in  tbe  habit  of  boasting,  that  death  had  do 
terrors  for  him.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  21  ;  Dion 
Cass,  xlviii.  32,  xlix.  24  ;  Plut.  A  at  34,  42,  66, 
63,  65,  68,  71,  Comparai.  Dem.  c.  Ant.  1  ; 
Veil.  Pat  ii.  85,  87 ;  Oros.  vi.  19.)  [L.  &] 
CRASSUS,  CLAU'DIUS.  [Claudius,  p.767.] 


CRASSUS,  LICI'NIUS. 


1.  P.  Lidniu*  Crassus,  Cos.  a  c.  171. 


(A.) 

C.  LiciniuB  Varus. 

 I  


2.  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  Cos.  b.  c  168. 


3.  C.  Licinius 


Tr.  PL  b.  c  145,  (?) 


4.  C. 


I 

vestal,  B.C.  123. 


(R) 

6.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  Cos.  B.  c.  205. 
7.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 

r- — z~7.  !  i  1 


8.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives  Mucianus,  9.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  10.  Licinia,  (? 

Adopted  son  of  No.  7,  Cos.  &  c.  131.  Agelastus.  Claudius  Asellus. 

I                              I  I  1 

11.  Licinia,  married    12.  Licinia,  married  13.  M.  Licinius  1 4.  P.  Lie.  Crassus  Di 

C  Sulpicius  Galba.      C.  Sempronius  Gracchus.  Crassus,  Pr.  b.c.  107.    (a)  Cos,  b.  c.  97 ; 


1 

• 
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15.  P.  Licinius 
c.  87. 

I 

18.  P.  Lie 
Deooetor. 


Crassus  Dives, 


iniui  Crassus  Dives, 


71 


L 


16.  Licinius 
Dives. 


17.  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  triumvir, 
married  Tertulla. 

 I  


19.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives, 
Quaetttur  of  Caesar. 

I 


I 

20.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dive., 
Legate  of  Caesar,  marr.  Cornelia. 


21.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  Cos.  B.  c.  30. 

22.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  Cos.  B.  c  14. 


23.  L.  Licinius 


(C.) 


Cos.  a  c.  95  ;  married  Mucia. 


1 


34.  Licinia,  married 
Ns 


25.  Licinia,  married  26.  L.  Licinius  Crassus  Scipio,  son  of 

C.  Marius.  No.  24,  aud  adopted  by  No.  23. 

(D.)    Olker  Licinii  Cram  of  uncertain  pedigree. 

27.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  Pr.  a.  c  59.  28.  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  Pr.  b.  c.  57. 

29.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Juniaiius,  Tr.  PL  30.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Mucianus,  a 

B.  c  53.  porary  of  Vespasian. 


1.  P.  Licinius  C.  p.  P.  n.  Crassus,  was 
grandson  of  P.  Licinius  Varus,  who  was  praetor 
B.  c  208.  In  b.  c  1 76  he  was  praetor,  and  plead- 
ed that  he  was  bound  to  perform  a  solemn  sacrifice 
as  an  excuse  for  not  proceeding  to  his  province. 
Hither  Spain.  In  b.  c.  171  he  was  consul,  and 
appointed  to  the  command  against  Perseus.  He 
advanced  through  Epeirus  to  Thessaly,  and  was 
defeated  by  the  king  in  an  engagement  of  cavalry. 
(Liv.  xli.,  xlii„  xliii.)  During  his  command,  he 
oppressed  the  Athenians  by  excessive  requisitions 
of  corn  to  supply  his  troops,  and  was  accused  on 
this  account  to  the  senate. 

2.  C.  Licinius  C.  p.  P.  i«.  Crassus,  brother  of 
No.  1,  was  praetor  in  b.  c.  172,  and  in  b.  c.  171 
served  as  legatus  with  his  brother  in  Greece,  and 
commanded  the  right  wing  in  the  unsuccessful 
battle  against  Perseus.  In  b.  c,  168  he  was  con- 
sul, and  in  the  following  year  went  to  Macedonia, 
Instead  of  proceeding  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  was 
his  appointed  province.  (Liv.  xlv.  17.) 

3.  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  probably  a  son  of  No. 
2,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  a,  c.  145,  and  accord- 
ing to  Cicero  (de  Amic.  25)  and  Varro  (de  He 
Hu*L  i.  2),  was  the  first  who  in  his  orations  to  the 
people  turned  towards  the  forum,  instead  of  turn- 
ing towards  the  comitium  and  the  curia.  Plutarch 


GraccL  5)  attributes  the  introduction  of  this 
mark  of  independence  to  C.  Gracchus.  He  intro- 
duced a  rogation  in  order  to  prevent  the  colleges  of 
priests  from  filling  up  vacancies  by  co-optation, 
and  to  transfer  the  election  to  the  people  ;  but  the 
measure  was  defeated  in  consequence  of  the  speech 
of  the  then  praetor,  C.  Laelius  Sapiens.  (Cic  DruL 
21.)  (Huschke,  Ueber  die  Stelle  des  Varro  von 
den  Liciniem,  Heidelb.  1837.) 

4.  C  Licinius  (Crassur),  probably  a  son  of 
No.  3.  (Dion  Cass.  Frag,  xcii.) 

5.  Licinia.  [Licinia.] 

6.  P.  LiciNits  P.  p.  P.  N.  Crassus,  Dives, 
was  the  son  of  P.  Licinius  Varus,  and  was  the  first 
Licinius  with  the  surname  Dives  mentioned  in 
h 'story.  In  B.  c.  212,  though  a  young  man  who 
had  never  sat  in  the  curule  chair,  he  defeated  two 
distinguished  and  aged  consular*,  O,.  Fulvius  Flac 


cus  and  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  in  a  hard-fought 
contest  for  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus.  (Liv. 
xxv.  5.)  In  B.  c  211  he  was  ciirulc  acdile,  and 
gavo  splendid  games  remarkable  for  the  crowns 
with  foliage  of  gold  and  silver,  that  were  then  first 
exhibited  at  Rome  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxi.  4) ;  in  B.  c. 
210  he  was  magister  equitum  of  the  dictator  Q. 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  in  the  same  year  obtained 
the  censorship,  but  abdicated  (as  was  usual )  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  his  colleague.  In  b.  c. 
208  he  was  praetor.  In  B.  c  205  he  was  consul 
with  Scipio  Africanus,  and  undertook  the  task  of 
keeping  Hannibal  in  check  in  the  country  of  the 
Bruttii.  Here  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  some 
towns  from  the  enemy,  but  was  able  to  do  little 
in  consequence  of  a  contagious  disease  which 
attacked  him  and  his  army.  (Liv.  xxix.  10.) 
In  the  following  year  he  united  his  forces  with 
those  of  the  consul  Sempronius,  to  oppose  Han- 
nibal in  the  neighbourhood  of  Croton,  but  the  Ro- 
mans were  defeated.  In  B.  c  203,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  B.  c  183, 
when  his  funeral  was  celebrated  with  games  and 
feasts  which  lasted  for  three  days,  and  by  a 
fightof  120  gladiators,  (xxxix.46.)  He  possessed 
many  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune,  and  added  to 
them  by  his  own  industry.  He  was  noble  and 
rich,  of  commanding  form  and  great  corporeal 
strength,  and,  in  addition  to  his  military  accom- 
plishments, was  extremely  eloquent,  whether  in 
addressing  the  senate  or  haranguing  the  people.  In 
civil  and  pontifical  law  he  was  deeply  skilled, 
(xxx.  1.)  Valerius  Maximus  (i.  1.  §  6)  gives  un 
example  of  his  religious  severity  in  condemning  a 
Vestal  virgin  to  be  burnt,  because  one  night  she 
neglected  her  charge  of  guarding  the  everlasting  fire. 

7.  P.  Liciniur  Crassus  D.vks,  son  of  No.  6. 

8.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Divbs  Mucianus,  was 
the  adopted  son  of  No.  7.  (Cic.  Brut.  26.)  His 
natural  father  was  P.  Mucius  Scaevola,  who  was 
consul  a  c.  175.  In  the  year  b.  c  131  he  was 
consul  and  pontifex  maximus,  and,  according  to 
Livy,  was  the  first  priest  of  that  rank  who 
went  beyond  Italy.    (Epti.  lix.)     As  pontifex 

he  forbade  his  colleague,  Valerius  Flao- 
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cut,  who  was  flnmcn  Martialis  to  undertake  the 
Command  against  Aristouicus  and  imposed  a  fine 
up<m  him,  in  case  of  his  leaving  the  sacred  rites. 
The  people  remitted  the  fine,  but  shewed  their 
sense  of  due  priestly  subordination  by  ordering  the 
flamen  to  obey  the  pontiff.  (Cic  I'hU.  xi.  8.) 
Cra»*us  though  his  own  absence  was  liable  to 
similar  objection,  proceeded  to  oppose  Aristonicus, 
who  had  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  which 
had  been  bequeathed  by  Attalus  to  the  Roman 
people.  His  expedition  to  Asia  was  unfortunate. 
He  suffered  a  defeat  at  Leucae,  and  was  overtaken 
•n  his  flight  between  Rlaea  and  Smyrna  by  the 
body-guard  of  the  enemy.  In  order  that  he  might 
not  be  taken  alive,  he  struck  a  Thrucian  in  the  eye 
with  his  horse-whip,  and  the  Thractan,  smarting 
with  the  blow,  stabbed  him  to  death.  (Val.  Max. 
iii.  2.  §  12.)  His  body  was  buried  at  Smyrna, 
and  his  head  was  brought  to  Aristonicus  who,  in 
the  following  year,  surrendered  to  l'erpema,  and 
was  put  to  death  at  Rome,  He  was  so  minutely 
■killed  in  the  Greek  language,  that  when  he  pre- 
sided in  Asia,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  judg- 
ment to  those  who  resorted  to  his  tribunal  in  any 
one  of  five  dialects  in  which  they  preferred  their 
claim.  (Quintil.  xi.  2,  fin.)  Cicero  extols  him  as 
■  good  orator  and  jurist  (Cic.  Brut.  26  ;  compare 
IHtf.  1.  tit.  2.  a.  4),  andGelliu8(who  gives  an  example 
of  the  strictness  of  his  military  discipline)  says  that, 
according  to  Sempronius  Asellio  arid  other  writers 
of  Roman  history,  he  possessed  five  of  the  best  of 
good  things  **quod  csset  ditisaimus  quod  nobilis- 
•imus  quod  eloquentissimus  q«»d  jurisconsultitti- 
mus.  quod  pontifex  maximus."  ((Jell.  i.  13.)  How 
the  le>ral  lore  of  f 'rassus  was  on  one  occasion  well- 
nigh  foiled  in  contest  with  the  superior  eloquence 
of  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  (whose  ton  married  the 
daughter  of  Crassns)  may  be  read  in  Cicero  (de 
Orai.  i.  56").  By  Heinecciu*  (I/id.  Jur.  Horn.  i. 
143)  and  many  others  he  has  been  confounded 
with  L.  Licinius  Cras<us  the  orator,  No.  23. 
(Rutilius  Vitae  JCtnrum^  c  xviii.) 

9.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Auklastus,  »on  of 
No.  7,  and  grandfather  of  Crassus  the  triumvir.  He 
derived  his  cognomen  from  having  never  laughed 
( Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  18),  or,  as  Cicero  says  he  was 
not  the  lets  entitled  to  tbe  designation,  though 
Lucilius  reports  that  he  laughed  once  in  his  life. 
(Cic  de  Fin.  r.  30.) 

10,  11,  12.  Liciniab.    rLiciNia  ] 

13.  M.  LiciNiirs  Crassus,  »ou  of  No.  9,  was 
praetor  a  c.  107. 

14.  P.  Licinius  M.  r.  P.  n.  Crassus  Divbs, 
brotlier  of  No.  13  and  father  of  the  triumvir.  He 
was  the  proposer  of  the  lex  Licinia,  mentioned  by 
Gelliu*  (ii.  24),  to  prevent  excessive  expense  and 

uttony  in  banquets.  The  exact  date  of  this  law 
uncertain,  but  it  was  alluded  to  by  the  poet 
Lucilius  who  died  before  the  consulship  of  Crassus 
which  took  place  a  c.  97.  The  sumptuary  law  of 
Crassus  was  so  much  approved  of,  that  it  waa 
directed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  take  effect 
immediately  after  its  publication,  and  before  it  had 
been  actually  pasted  by  the  populus.  (  Macro  b.  ii. 
13.)  It  waa  abolished  at  the  proposition  of  Duro- 
nius  in  ac.  98.  (Val.  Max.  ii.  9.  §  5.)  The  extrava- 
gance of  the  games  and  showa  given  by  the 
aedilea  had  now  become  unreasonably  great,  and 
Crassus  during  his  aedilethip  yielded  to  the  pre- 
vailing prodigality.  (Cic  de  Off.  ii.  16.)  During 
the  cuuaulship  of  Crassus,  the  senate  made  a  re- 
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markahle  decree,  by  which  it  was  ordained  *  no 
homo  immolarctur," — a  monstroua  rile,  anvs  Pliny, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  publicly  sol  em 
nixed.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxx.  3.)  After  hit  con 
sulship,  he  took  the  command  in  Spain,  when 
he  presided  for  several  years,  and,  in  the  year  B.  c 
93,  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  for  his  succetsca 
in  combating  the  Lusitanian  tribe*.  In  the  social 
war,  a  c  90,  he  waa  the  legate  of  L.  Julius 
Caesar,  and  in  the  following  year  hit  colleague  in 
the  censorship  (Festus  *.  v.  re/i-rriy,  and  with  him 
enrolled  in  new  tribes  certain  of  the  Latini  and 
I  tali,  who  were  rewarded  for  their  fidelity  with 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  In  the  civil  war  which 
commenced  soon  afterwards  he  took  part  with 
Sulla  and  the  aristocracy.  When  Man  us  and 
China,  after  being  proscribed,  returned  to  Rome  in 
the  absence  of  Sulla,  he  stabbed  himself  in  order  to 
escape  a  more  ignominious  death  from  the  hands 
of  their  partisans.    (Liv.  Kjni.  lxxx.) 

15.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Divks,  ton  of  No. 
14,  by  Venuleia.  (Cic  o>i  Alt.  xiL  24.)  In  a  c 
87,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  horsemen  of  Fim- 
bria, who  belonged  to  the  party  of  Marius  *nd,  ac- 
cording to  Floras  (iii.  21.  §  14),  waa  massacred 
before  his  father's  eyes.  Appian  (B.  C.  i-  p.  394) 
differs  from  other  historians  in  his  account  of  thia 
transaction.  He  relates  that  the  father,  after  slay- 
ing his  sou,  waa  himself  slaughtered  by  the  party 
in  pursuit. 

1 6.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  a  younger  bro- 
ther of  No.  15.  His  praenomen  is  unknown,  and 
the  only  particulars  of  his  history  which  have  been 
recorded  are  the  fact  of  his  marriage  in  the  lifetime 
of  hia  parents  anu"-  his  escape  from  the  massacre  of 
the  year  a  c.  87.    (Plut.  Cnut.  1,  4.) 

17.  M.  Licinius  P.  p.  M.  N.  Crassus  Divks, 
the  younger  son  of  No.  14.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  not  precisely  recorded,  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  bom  about  the  year  a  c.  105,  for  Plutarch 
states  that  he  waa  younger  than  Poropey  (PiuL 
CVan.  6),  and  that  he  waa  more  than  sixty  years 
old  when  he  departed  (in  the  year  a  c.  55)  to 
make  war  against  the  Part  hums.  (/6.  17.) 

In  the  year  a  c  87,  when  his  father  and  bro- 
ther suffered  death  for  their  resistance  to  Marius 
and  Cinna,  he  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  involved  in  the  same  doom  ;  but  he 
waa  closely  watched,  and  after  some  time  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  make  his  escape  to  Spain, 
which  he  had  visited  tome  years  before,  when  hia 
father  had  the  command  in  that  country.  How 
he  concealed  himself  in  a  cavern  near  the  sea  upon 
the  estate  of  Vibius  Paciaccut,  and  how  he  pasted 
his  life  in  this  strange  retreat,  ia  related  in  detail 
by  the  lively  and  amusing  pen  of  Plutarch.  After 
a  retirement  of  eight  months  the  death  of  Ciuua 
(a  c  84)  relieved  him  from  his  voluntary  confine- 
ment. He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  needy 
rabble,  for  whose  sustenance  he  provided  by  ma- 
rauding excursions  nnd,  with  2500  men,  made  hia 
way  to  Malaca.  Thence,  seising  the  vessels  in 
the  port,  he  set  sail  for  Africa,  where  he  met  Q. 
Metellua  Pius  who  had  escaped  from  the  party  of 
Marius.  He  soou  quarrelled  with  Metellua,  and 
did  not  remain  long  in  Africa,  for  when  Sulla 
(a  c  83)  landed  in  Italy,  Crassus  proceeded  to 
join  that  successful  general. 

He  waa  now  brought  into  competition  with 
Pompey,  who  also  served  under  Sulla.  The  mind 
of  Craaaus  waa  of  an  essentially  vulgar  type.  He 
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was  noted  for  envy,  but  his  envy  was  low  and 
cavilling :  it  was  not  energetic  euouirh  to  be  cniel 
and  revengeful,  even  when  successful,  and  it  was 
m  far  under  the  control  of  pusillanimity  and  self- 
interest,  as  to  abstain  from  the  open  opposition  of 
manly  hatred.  It  was  with  such  feelings  that 
Cnusus  regarded  Pompey ;  and  Sulla  played  off 
the  rivals  against  each  other.  He  understood  his 
tools.  He  gratified  Pompey  by  external  marks  of 
honour,  and  Crassus  with  gold.  The  ruling  pas- 
sion of  Crassus  was  avarice,  and  to  repair  and 
increase  the  fortunes  of  his  family  he  was  willing 
to  submit  to  servile  dependence,  to  encounter  any 
risk,  and  undergo  any  hardship.  He  undertook  a 
service  of  considerable  danger  in  levying  troops 
for  Sulla  among  the  Marsi,  and  he  afterwards 
(b.  c.  83)  distinguished  himself  in  a  successful 
campaign  in  Umbria.  He  was  personally  brave, 
and,  by  fighting  against  the  remains  of  the  Marian 
faction,  he  was  avenging  the  wrongs  of  his  house. 
Sulla  put  him  in  mind  of  this,  and  rewarded  him 
by  donations  of  confiscated  property,  or  by  allow- 
ing him  to  purchase  at  an  almost  nominal  value 
the  estates  of  those  who  were  proscribed.  Crassus 
was  reported  to  have  sought  for  gain  by  dishonest 
means.  He  was  accused  of  unduly  appropriating 
the  booty  taken  at  Tuder  (an  Umbrian  colony  not 
tar  from  the  Tiber),  and  of  placing,  without  autho- 
rity, a  name  in  the  proscribed  lists,  in  order  that 
he  might  succeed  to  an  inheritance. 

The  desire  of  wealth  which  absorbed  Crassus 
wns  neither  the  self-sufficing  love  of  possession, 
which  enables  tho  miser  to  despise  the  hiss  of  the 
people  while  he  contemplates  the  coin  in  his  chest, 
nor  did  it  spring  from  that  voluptuousness  which 
made  Lucullus  value  the  means  of  material  enjoy- 
ment, nor  from  that  lofty  ambition  which  made 
SuUa  and  Caesar  look  upon  gold  as  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  empire.  Crassus  sought  wealth  because 
he  loved  the  reputation  of  being  rich,  liked  to  have 
the  power  of  purchasing  vulgar  popularity,  and 
prized  the  kind  of  influence  which  the  capitalist 
acquires  over  the  debtor,  and  over  the  man  who 
wants  to  borrow  or  hopes  to  profit.  To  these  ob- 
jects the  administration  of  civil  affairs  and  warlike 
command  were,  in  his  view,  subordinate.  He 
possessed  very  great  ability  and  steady  industry 
in  obtaining  what  he  desired,  and  soon  began  to 
justify  his  hereditary  surname,  Dives.  He  ex- 
tended his  influence  by  acting  as  an  advocate  be- 
fore the  courts,  by  giving  advice  in  domestic  affairs, 
by  canvassing  for  rotes  in  favour  of  bis  friends, 
and  by  lending  money.  At  one  time  of  his  life, 
there  was  scarcely  a  senator  who  was  not  under 
some  private  obligation  to  him.  He  was  affable 
in  his  demeanour  to  the  common  people,  taking 
them  by  the  hand,  and  addressing  them  by  name. 
Rich  legacies  and  inheritances  rewarded  his  assi- 
duity and  complaisance  to  the  old  and  wealthy. 
He  was  a  keen  and  sagacious  speculator.  He 
bought  multitudes  of  slaves,  and,  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  value,  had  them  instructed  in  lucrative 
arts,  and  sometimes  assisted  personally  in  their 
education.  Order  and  economy  reigned  in  his 
household.  He  worked  silver-mines,  cultivated 
farms,  and  built  houses,  which  he  let  at  high  rents. 
He  took  adrantagc  of  the  distresses  and  dangers 
of  others  to  make  cheap  purchases.  Was  there  a 
fire  in  the  city,  Crassus  might  be  seen  among  the 
Ihrong,  bargaining  for  the  houses  that  were  burn- 
ing or  in  danger  of  bekig  burnt. 
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From  such  pursuits  Crassus  was  called  to  action 
by  that  servile  war  which  sprang  from  and  indi- 
cated the  deplorable  state  of  domestic  life  in  Italy, 
and  was  signalized  by  the  romantic  adventures 
and  reverses  of  the  daring  but  ill-fated  Spartacus 
Spartacus  had  for  many  months  successfully  re- 
sisted the  generals  who  had  been  sent  to  oppose 
him.  A  revolt  so  really  dangt-rous  had  begun  to 
create  alarm,  and  no  confidence  was  placed  in  the 
military  talents  of  the  consuls  for  the  year  ». «:.  71, 
who  regularly,  according  to  a  still-prevailing  custom, 
would  have  divided  between  them  the  command  of 
the  army.  But  the  occasion  called  for  more  experi- 
enced leaders,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Pompey,  who 
was  fighting  in  Spain,  the  command  of  six  legions 
and  of  the  troops  already  in  the  field  was  given  to 
Crassus,  who  was  created  praetor.  After  several 
engagements  fought  with  various  success  [Spar- 
tacus], Crassus  at  length  brought  the  rebel  chief 
to  a  decisive  battle  in  Lucnnia.  Spartacus  was 
slain  with  12.300  (Plut  Pomp.  21),  or,  according 
to  Livy  (Epil.  97),  60,000  of  his  followers ;  and  of 
the  slaves  that  were  taken  prisoners,  6000  were 
crucified  along  the  road  Vtween  Rome  and  Capua. 
Crassus  had  hastened  operations  in  order  to  anti- 
cipate the  arrival  of  P  ompey,  who  he  feared  might 
reap  the  credit  without  having  shared  the  dangers 
of  the  campaign.  His  fears  were  in  some  degree 
verified,  for  Pompey  came  in  time  to  cut  off  5000 
fugitives,  and  wrote  to  the  senate,  u  Crassus,  in- 
deed, has  defeated  the  enemy,  but  I  have  extir- 
pated the  war  by  the  roots."  Though  the  victory 
of  Crassus  was  of  great  importance,  yet,  as  being 
achieved  over  slaves,  it  was  not  thought  worthy  of 
a  triumph ;  but  Crassus  was  honoured  with  an 
ovation,  and  allowed  the  distinction  of  wearing  a 
triumphal  crown  of  bay  (laurus)  instead  of  the 
myrtle,  which  was  appropriate  to  an  ovation. 

Crassus  now  aspired  to  the  consulship,  and  was 
not  above  applying  for  assistance  to  his  rival  Pom- 
pey, who  had  also  announced  himself  a  candidate. 
Pompey  assumed  with  pleasure  the  part  of  pro- 
tector, and  declared  to  the  people  that  he  should 
consider  his  own  election  valueless,  unless  it  were 
accompanied  with  that  of  Crassus.  Both  were 
elected,  (a.  c.  70.)  Already  had  Pompey  become 
a  favourite  of  the  people,  and  already  begun  to 
incur  the  distrust  of  the  optimates,  while  Caesar 
endeavoured  to  increase  the  estrangement  by  pro- 
moting a  union  between  Pompey  and  Crassus  in 
popular  measures.  With  their  united  support,  the 
lex  Aurelia  was  carried,  by  which  the  judices 
were  selected  from  the  populus  (represented  by 
the  tribuni  aerarii)  and  equites  as  well  as  the 
senate,  whereas  the  senate  had  possessed  the 
judicia  exclusively  during  the  preceding  twelve 
years  by  the  lex  Cornelia  of  Sulla.  The  jealousy 
of  Crassus,  however,  prevented  any  cordiality  of 
sentiment,  or  general  unity  of  action.  He  saw 
himself  overborne  by  the  superior  authority  of  his 
colleague.  To  gain  favour,  he  entertained  the  po- 
pulace at  a  banquet  of  10,000  tables,  and  distri- 
buted corn  enough  to  supply  the  family  of  every 
citizen  for  three  months ;  but  all  this  was  insuffi- 
cient to  outweigh  the  superior  personal  considen> 
tion  of  Pompey.  The  coolness  between  the  con- 
suls became  a  matter  of  public  observation,  and, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  the  knight  C.  Aurelius 
(probably  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar)  mounted 
the  tribune,  and  announced  to  the  assembled  mul- 
titude that  Jupiter,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
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dream  the  night  before,  invited  the  consult  to  be 
reconciled  before  they  left  office.  Pompey  re- 
mained cold  and  inflexible,  but  Crassus  took  the 
first  step  by  offering  his  hnnd  to  his  rival,  in  the 
midst  of  general  acclamations.  The  reconciliation 
was  hollow,  for  the  jealousy  of  Crassus  continued. 
He  privily  opposed  the  Gabinian  rogation,  which 
commissioned  I'ompey  to  clear  the  sea  of  pirates  ; 
and  Cicero's  support  of  the  Manilian  law,  which 
conferred  the  command  against  Mithridatcs  upon 
Pompey,  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Crassus.  When 
Pompey  returned  victorious,  Crassus  from  timidity 
or  disgust,  retired  for  a  time  from  Home. 

In  the  year  b.  c.  65,  Crassus  was  censor  with 
Q.  Catulus,  the  firm  supporter  of  the  sonate ;  but 
the  censors,  in  consequence  of  their  political  dis- 
cordance, passed  the  period  of  their  office  without 
holding  a  census  or  a  muster  of  the  equitea.  In 
the  following  year,  Crassus  failed  in  his  wish  to 
obtain  the  rich  province  of  Egypt. 

Crassus  was  suspected  by  some,  probably  with- 
out sufficient  reason,  of  Wing  privy  to  the  first 
conspiracy  of  Catiline  ;  and  again,  in  the  year  b.  c. 
63,  L.  Tarquinius,  when  he  was  arrested  on  his 
way  to  Catiline,  affirmed  that  he  was  sent  by 
Crassas  with  a  message  inviting  Catiline  to  come 
with  speed  to  the  rescue  of  his  friends  at  Rome ; 
but  the  senate  denounced  the  testimony  of  L.  Tar- 
quinius as  a  calumny,  and  Crassus  himself  attri- 
buted the  charge  to  the  subornation  of  Cicero. 
(SalL  B.  C.  48.)  The  interests  of  Crassus  were 
opposed  to  the  success  of  the  conspiracy ;  for  it 
would  have  required  a  man  of  higher  order  to 
seize  and  retain  the  helm  in  the  confusion  that 
would  have  ensued. 

In  the  whole  intercourse  between  Cratsus  and 
Cicero  may  be  observed  a  real  coldness,  with  oc- 
casional alternations  of  affected  friendship.  (Comp. 
Cic  ad  Alt.  i.  14  and  16,  ad  Fam.  xiv.  2,  pro 
Sejrt.  17,  ad  Fam.  i.  9.  §  6,  v.  8.)  In  his 
intercourse  with  others,  Crassus  was  equally  un- 
steady in  his  likings  and  enmities.  They  were,  in 
fact,  not  deeply-seated,  and,  without  the  practice 
of  much  hypocrisy,  could  be  assumed  or  withdrawn 
as  temporary  expediency  might  suggest 

It  was  from  motives  of  self-interest,  without 
actual  community  of  feeling  or  purpose,  that  the 
so- called  triumvirate  was  formed  between  Caesar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus.  Each  hoped  to  gain  the 
first  place  for  himself  by  using  the  others  for  his 
purposes,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
confederacy  was  really  most  profitable  to  Caesar, 
and  that,  of  the  three,  Crassus  would  have  been 
the  least  aide  to  rule  alone.  Caesar  had  alreadj- 
found  Crassus  a  convenient  friend  ;  for  in  B.C.  61, 
when  Caesar  was  about  to  proceed  to  his  province 
in  Further  Spain,  Crassus  became  security  for  his 
debts  to  a  large  amount.  It  may,  at  first  view, 
excite  surprise  that  a  person  of  so  little  independent 
greatness  as  Crassus  should  have  occupied  the 
position  that  he  filled,  and  that  men  of  wider 
capacity  should  have  entered  into  a  compact  to 
•hare  with  him  the  honours  and  profits  of  the 
commonwealth.  But  the  fact  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  considering,  that  the  character  of  Crassus 
represented  in  many  points  a  large  portion  of 
the  public.  While  the  young,  the  daring  and 
the  ambitious,  the  needy,  the  revolutionary, 
and  the  democratic,  adhered  to  Caesar,  —  while 
the  aristocracy,  the  party  of  the  old  constitu- 
tion, those  who  affected  the  reputation  of  high 
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principle  and  steady  virtue,  looked  with  great*** 
favour  upon  Pompey, — there  was  a  considerable 
mass  of  plain,  moderate,  pracl'cal  men,  who  saw 
much  that  they  liked  in  Crassus.  Independently 
of  the  actual  influence  which  he  acquired  by  the 
means  we  have  explained,  he  had  the  sympathy 
of  those  who,  without  being  noble,  were  jealoua 
of  the  nobility,  and  were  rich  or  were  occupied 
in  making  money.  They  sympathised  with  him, 
because  the  love  of  gain  was  a  strong  trait  in  the 
Roman  character,  and  they  saw  that  his  unequi- 
vocal success  in  his  pursuit  was  a  proof  of  at 
least  one  unquestionable  talent — a  talent  of  the 
most  universal  practical  utility.  He  was  not 
without  literary  acquirement,  for,  under  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Peripatetic  Alexander,  he  had  gained 
a  moderate  proficiency  in  history  and  philosophy. 
There  was  no  profligacy  in  his  private  conduct 
to  shock  decent  and  respectable  mediocrity.  Hm 
was  not  above  ordinary  comprehension.  The  many 
could  appreciate  a  worldly  and  vulgar-minded  bat 
waft  roan,  whose  principles  sat  loosely  but  conve- 
niently upon  him,  who  was  not  likely  to  innovate 
rashly,  to  dazzle  by  eccentric  brilliancy,  or  to  put 
to  shame  by  an  overstrained  rigidity  of  virtue. 
Thus  it  was  more  prudent  to  combine  with  Cras- 
sus as  an  ally,  than  to  incur  the  opposition  of  his 
party,  and  to  risk  the  counter-influence  of  an 
enormous  fortune,  which  made  the  name  of  Cras- 
sus proverbial  for  wealth.  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxiii. 
47)  values  his  estates  in  the  country  alone  at  two 
hundred  millions  of  sesterces.  He  might  have 
maintained  no  despicable  army  at  his  own  coat. 
Without  the  means  of  doing  this,  he  thought  that 
no  one  deserved  to  be  called  rich.  In  other  less 
stirring  times  he  might  have  lived  and  died  with- 
out leaving  in  history  any  marked  traces  of  his 
existence ;  but  in  the  period  of  transition  and 
commotion  w'hich  preceded  the  fall  of  the  republic, 
such  elements  of  power  as  he  possessed  could 
scarcely  remain  neglected  and  quiescent. 

It  was  part  of  the  trium viral  contract — renewed 
at  an  interview  between  the  parties  in  Luca — that 
Pompey  and  Crassus  should  be  a  second  time  con- 
suls together,  should  share  the  armies  and  pro- 
vinces of  the  ensuing  year,  and  should  exert  their 
influence  to  secure  the  prolongation  for  five  years 
of  Caesar's  command  in  Gaul.  Notwithstanding 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  L.  Domitius  Aheno- 
bnrbus,  backed  by  nil  the  authority  of  Cato  of 
Utica  (who  was  forced  on  the  day  of  election  to 
leave  the  Field  of  Mars  with  his  followers  after  a 
scene  of  serious  riot  and  uproar),  both  Pompey 
and  Crassus  were  elected  consuls,  B.  c  55.  A  law 
was  passed  at  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  C.  Tre- 
bonius,  by  which  Syria  and  the  two  Spains,  with 
the  right  of  peace  and  war,  were  assigned  to  the 
consuls  for  five  years,  while  the  Gauls  and  Illy ri- 
cum  were  handed  over  to  Caesar  for  a  similar 
period.  In  the  distribution  of  the  consular  pro- 
vinces, Crassus  took  Syria. 

Crassus  was  anxious  to  distinguish  himself  in 
war.  Pompey,  he  saw,  had  subjugated  the  Pirates 
and  Mithridates  s  Caesar  had  conquered  Gaul,  and 
was  marching  his  army  victoriously  to  Germany 
and  Britain.  Mortified  at  successes  which  made 
him  feel  his  inferiority  to  both,  he  chose  rather  <c 
enter  upon  an  undertaking  for  which  he  had  no 
genius  than  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
influence  at  home.  Armed  by  the  lex  Trebonia 
with  power  to  make  war,  he  determined  to  e«cr- 
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else  his  authority  by  attacking  the  Parthian*. 
Thii  was  a  stretch  and  perversion  of  the  law, 
for  the  Parthians  were  not  expressly  named  in  the 
lex  Trebonia,  and  the  Senate,  who  constitutionally 
were  the  proper  arbiters  of  peace  and  war,  refused 
to  sanction  hostilities  by  their  decree.  Indeed 
there  was  not  the  slightest  pretext  for  hostil- 
ities, and  nothing  could  be  more  flagrantly  un- 
just than  the  determination  of  Crassus.  It  was 
in  express  violation  of  treaties,  for  in  the  year  a  c. 
92,  Sulla  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Parthians,  and  the  treaty  had  been  renewed  by 
Pompey  with  their  king  Ph routes.  The  Romans 
were  not  very  scrupulous  in  their  career  of  con- 
quest, and  they  often  fought  from  motives  of  gain 
or  ambition,  but  their  ostensible  reasons  generally 
bore  some  show  of  plausibility,  and  a  total  disre- 
gard of  form  was  offensive  to  a  people  who  were 
accustomed  in  their  international  dealings  to  ob- 
serve certain  legal  and  religious  technicalities.  It 
was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  apart  from  all 
political  considerations,  the  feelings  of  common  jus- 
tice should  excite  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  plans 
of  Crassus,  who,  having  gained  his  immediate 
object  in  obtaining  Syria  as  his  province,  broke 
out  into  a  display  of  childish  vanity  and  boastful- 
ness,  which  were  alien  from  his  usual  demeanour. 
C.  Ateius  Capito,  the  tribune,  ordered  his  officer  to 
arrest  Crassus,  but  was  obliged  to  release  him  by 
the  intercession  of  his  colleagues.  However,  he 
ran  on  to  the  gate  of  the  city  to  intercept  the 
consul,  who  was  anxious  without  delay  to  proceed 
to  his  destination,  and  resolved  to  set  out  at  once 
without  waiting  for  the  termination  of  his  year  of 
office.  Posted  at  the  gate,  Ateius  kindled  a  fire, 
and  with  certain  fumigations  and  libations  and  in- 
vocations of  strange  and  terrible  deities,  mingled 
the  most  awful  curses  and  imprecations  against 
Crassus.  This  was  done  in  pursuance  of  an  an- 
cient Roman  rite,  which  was  never  solemnized  on 
light  grounds ;  for,  while  it  was  believed  to  be  fatal 
to  the  person  devoted,  it  was  also  thought  to  bring 
calamity  upon  the  person  who  devoted  another. 
But  Crassus  was  not  deterred.  He  proceeded  on 
his  way  to  Brundusium.  The  evil  omen  daunted 
the  army,  and  seems  to  have  occasioned  an  unusual 
attention  to  disastrous  auguries  and  forebodings, 
for  Plutarch  is  copious  in  his  account  of  tokens  of 
misfortune  in  almost  every  stage  of  the  expedition. 

The  route  of  Crassus  lay  through  Macedonia, 
Thrace,  the  Hellespont,  Galatia,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Syria  to  Mesopotamia.  Throughout  the 
whole  campaign  he  exhibited  so  much  imprudence 
and  such  a  complete  neglect  of  the  first  principles 
of  military  art,  that  premature  age  may  be  thought 
to  have  impaired  his  faculties,  though  be  was  now 
but  little  more  than  sixty  years  old.  He  was 
deaf,  and  looked  older  than  he  really  was.  The 
aged  Deiotarus,  whom  he  met  in  Galatia,  rallied 
him  on  his  coming  late  into  the  field.  He  was 
accompanied  by  some  able  men,  especially  the 
quaestor  C.  Cassius  Longinus  (afterwards  one  of 
Caesar's  murderers)  and  the  legate  Octavius,  but 
he  did  not  profit  by  their  ndvice.  He  was  quite 
uninformed  as  to  the  character  and  resources  of  the 
enemy  he  was  going  to  attack  ;  fancied  that  he 
should  have  an  easy  conquest  over  un warlike  peo- 
ple ;  that  countless  treasures  lay  before  him,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  out- 
strip the  glory  of  his  predecessors,  Scipio,  Lucullua, 
Pompey,  and  push  on  his  army  to  Bactria  and 
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India.  He  did  not  attempt  to  take  advantage  of 
the  intestine  dissensions  in  Parthia,  did  not  form 
any  cordial  union  with  the  Armenians  and  other 
tribes  who  were  hostile  to  the  Parthians,  and  did 
not  obtain  correct  information  as  to  the  position  of 
the  enemy's  force,  and  the  nature  of  the  country. 
On  the  contrary,  he  listened  to  flatterers;  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  grossly  deceived  and  misled, 
and  he  alienated,  by  ill-treatment  and  insolence, 
those  who  might  have  been  useful,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  be  friendly.  After  crossing  the  Euphrates, 
and  taking  Zenodotium  in  Mesopotamia  (a  suc- 
cess on  which  he  prided  himself  as  if  it  were  a 
great  exploit),  he  did  not  follow  up  the  attack 
upon  Parthia,  but  gave  time  to  the  enemy  to  as- 
semble his  forces  and  concert  his  plans  and  choose 
his  ground.  He  was  advised  by  Cassius  V>  keep 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  to  make  himst  J  mas- 
ter of  Seleuceia  (which  was  situate  on  a  canal  con- 
necting the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris),  and  to  take 
Babylon,  since  both  these  cities  were  always  at 
enmity  with  ttje  Parthians.  He  chose,  however, 
after  leaving  7000  infantry  and  1000  cavalry  in 
garrison  in  Mesopotamia,  to  recross  the  Euphrates 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  and  to  pass  the  winter 
in  northern  Syria.  In  Syria  he  behaved  more 
like  a  revenue  officer  than  a  general.  He  omitted 
to  muster  and  exercise  the  troops,  or  to  review  the 
armour  and  military  stores.  It  is  true  that  he 
ordered  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  chieftains  to 
furnish  recruits  and  bring  supplies,  but  these  re- 
quisitions he  willingly  commuted  for  money.  Nor 
was  his  cupidity  satisfied  by  such  gnins.  At 
Hierapolis  there  was  a  wealthy  temple,  dedicated 
to  the  Syrian  goddess  Derceto  or  Atargatis  (the 
Ashtaroth  of  Scripture),  who  presided  over  the 
elements  of  nature  and  the  productive  seeds  of 
things.  (Plin.  //.  N.  v.  19;  Strab.  xvi.  sn 
fin.)  This  temple  he  plundered  of  it*  treasure*, 
which  it  took  several  days  to  examine  and  weigh. 
One  of  the  ill  omens  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
occurred  here.  Crassus  had  a  son  Publius,  who 
had  lately  arrived  from  Italy  with  1000  Gallic 
cavalry  to  join  his  father's  army.  The  son,  on 
going  out  of  the  temple,  stumbled  on  the  thresh- 
old, and  the  father,  who  was  following,  fell  over 
him.  Joseph  us  (Ant.  xiv.  7,  Bell.  J  ml.  i.  8) 
gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  plunder  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  by  Crassus,  but  the  narrative 
is  not  free  from  suspicion,  for  Jerusalem  lay  en- 
tirely out  of  the  route  of  Crassus,  and  was  at  a 
distance  of  between  400  and  500  Roman  miles 
from  the  winter  quarters  of  the  army ;  and  we 
believe  that  no  historian  but  Josephus  mentions 
the  occurrence,  if  we  except  the  author  of  the  Latin 
work  "  De  Bello  Judaico,"  (i.  21,)  which  is  little 
more  than  an  enlarged  translation  of  Josephus,  and 
{Kisses  under  the  name  of  Hegesippus.  To  the 
divine  judgment  for  his  sacrilege  on  this  occasion, 
Dr.  Prideaux  (6W»r.rvw,  part  2)  attributes  the 
subsequent  infatuation  of  Crassus.  According  to 
this  account,  Eleazar,  treasurer  of  the  temple,  had, 
for  security,  put  a  bar  of  gold  of  the  weight  of  300 
Hebrew  minae  into  a  hollowed  beam,  and  to  this 
beam  was  attached  the  veil  which  separated  the 
Holy  Place  from  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Perceiving 
that  Crassus  intended  to  plunder  the  temple, 
Eleazar  endeavoured  to  compound  with  him,  by 
giving  him  the  bar  of  gold  on  condition  that  he 
would  spare  the  other  treasures.  This  Crassus 
promised  with  an  oath,  but  had  no  sooner  received 
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the  gold,  than  he  seised,  not  only  2000  talent* 
in  money,  which  Pompey  had  left  untouched,  but 
everything  clue  that  he  thought  worth  carrying 
away,  to  the  value  of  8000  talents  more. 

Orodes  (Arsaces  XIV.),  the  king  of  Parthia, 
was  himself  engaged  with  part  of  his  army,  in  an 
invasion  of  Armenia,  but  he  despatched  Surenas, 
the  most  illustrious  of  his  nobles  and  a  young  ac- 
complished general,  into  Mesopotamia  with  the 
rest  of  his  forces,  to  hold  Crassus  in  check.  Be- 
fore proceeding  to  hostilities,  he  sent  ambassadors 
to  Crassus  to  say  that  if  the  Roman  general  made 
war  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  the  war 
could  only  terminate  by  the  destruction  of  one  or 
other  of  the  parties,  but  if  at  the  prompting  of  his 
own  desire,  the  king  would  take  compassion  on  his 
old  age,  and  allow  him  to  withdraw  his  troops  in 
safety.  Crassus  replied  that  he  would  give  his 
answer  at  Seleuceia.  **  Sooner,"  said  the  ambas- 
sador, Vagises,  44  shall  hair  grow  on  the  palm  of 
this  hand,  than  thy  eyes  behold  Seleuceia."  Ar- 
tavasdes,  the  king  of  Armenia,  requested  Crassus 
to  join  him  in  Armenia,  in  order  that  they  might 
oppose  Orodes  with  their  united  forces ;  he  pointed 
out  to  the  Roman  general  that  Armenia  being  a 
rough  mountainous  country,  the  cavalry,  of  which 
the  Parthian  army  was  almost  wholly  composed, 
would  there  be  useless,  and  he  promised  to  take 
care  that  in  Armenia  the  Roman  army  should  be 
supplied  with  all  necessaries.  In  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  would  be  exposed 
to  extreme  danger  on  their  march  through  sandy 
deserts,  where  they  would  be  unable  to  procure 
water  and  provisions.  Crassus,  however,  deter- 
mined to  march  through  Mesopotamia,  and  engaged 
Artavasdes  to  supply  him  with  auxiliary  troops; 
but  the  king  never  sent  the  promised  forces,  excus- 
ing himself  on  the  ground  that  they  were  necessary 
for  his  own  defence  against  Orodes. 

Crassus,  in  pursuing  the  imprudent  course  which 
he  determined  upon,  was  misled  by  a  crafty  Ara- 
bian chieftain,  called  by  Plutarch,  Ariamncs.* 
This  Arab  had  formerly  served  under  Pompey, 
and  was  well  known  to  many  in  the  army  of 
Crassus,  for  which  reason  he  was  selected  by 
Surenas  to  betray  the  Romans.  He  offered  him- 
self as  a  guide  to  conduct  them  by  the  shortest 
way  to  the  enemy.  He  told  the  Roman  general, 
that  the  Parthians  durst  not  stand  before  him ; 
that  unless  he  made  haste,  they  would  escape  from 
him,  and  rob  him  of  the  fruits  of  victory.  Cas- 
sius, the  legate,  suspected  Ariamnes  of  treachery, 
and  warned  Crassus,  instead  of  following  him,  to 
retire  to  the  mountains ;  but  Crassus,  deceived  by 
his  fair  words  and  fooled  by  his  flattery,  was  led 
by  him  to  the  open  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Ari- 
amnes, having  accomplished  his  object,  seized  a 
frivolous  pretext,  and  rode  off  to  inform  Surenas 
that  the  Roman  army  was  delivered  into  his  hands, 
and  Crassus  soon  learned  from  his  scouts,  that 
the  Parthians  were  advancing.    The  conduct  of 

*  From  the  Roman  ignorance  of  oriental  lan- 
guages, there  is  a  great  variation  among  historians 
m  the  oriental  names  that  occur  in  the  expedition 
of  Crassus.  Thus,  this  chieftain  is  called  by  Dion 
Cassius,  Augarus  or  Abgarus,  and  by  the  compiler 
of  the  HUtoria  Homanorum  Partkicay  attributed 
to  Appian,  he  is  called  Acbarus.  Floras  (iii.  11. 
§7)  names  him  Mazaras.  Again,  the  Armenian 
king  is  called  by  Dion  Caseins  (xL  16)  Artabaxcs. 


CRASSUS. 

Crassus  in  this  emergency  was  maikcd  by  irreso- 
lution. He  tint  drew  up  his  infantry  in  line,  and 
placed  his  cavalry  at  the  wings — an  arrangement 
which  would  have  obviated  the  murderous  success 
of  the  Parthian  archers,  and  would  hare  prevented 
the  troops  from  being  outflanked  by  the  Parthian 
horse ;  but  he  then  altered  his  mind,  and  formed 
the  infantry  in  a  solid  square  flanked  by  squadrons 
of  cavalry.  To  bu  son  he  gave  one  wing,  to  Cas- 
sius the  other,  and  placed  nimself  in  the  centre 
In  the  battle  that  ensued,  the  Parthians  exhibited 
their  usual  tactics,  advancing  with  terrific  shouts 
and  the  noise  of  kettle-drums.  They  worried  the 
densely  marshalled  Romans  with  showers  of  arrows 
and  javelins,  every  one  of  which  struck  its  man. 
Crassus  was  disheartened  at  finding  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  their  missiles  being  exhausted,  as  a 
number  of  camels  were  laden  with  a  large  supply. 
By  feigned  retreats,  during  which  they  continued 
to  discharge  their  arrows,  they  led  the  Romans 
into  disadvantageous  positions ;  then  they  suddenly 
rallied  and  charged,  while  the  enemy  was  in  die- 
order  and  blinded  by  dust. 

For  the  details  of  the  engagement,  which  was  dis- 
tinguished by  errors  and  misfortunes  and  unavailing 
bravery,  we  roust  refer  to  the  account  of  Plutarch. 
Crassus  lost  his  son  in  the  battle,  and  endeavoured 
to  encourage  the  soldiers  under  a  calamity  which, 
he  said,  concerned  him  alone.  He  talked  to  them 
of  honour  and  their  country,  but  the  faint  and  lan- 
guid shout  with  which  they  responded  to  hie 
harangue,  attested  their  dejection.  When  night 
came  on  the  Parthians  retired,  it  being  contrary  to 
their  custom  to  pas*  the  night  near  an  enemy,  be- 
cause they  never  fortified  their  camps,  and  be- 
cause their  horses  and  arrows  could  be  of  little 
use  in  the  dark.  In  this  miserable  state  of  affairs, 
Octavius  and  Cassius  found  Crassus  lying  upon 
the  ground,  as  if  he  were  stunned  and  senseless. 
They  held  a  council  of  war,  and  determined  to  re- 
treat at  once,  leaving  the  wounded  on  the  field. 
Crassus,  with  such  of  the  troops  as  had  strength 
to  march,  retired  to  Carrhae  (the  Haran  of  Scrip- 
ture), and,  on  the  following  morning,  the  Parthians 
entered  the  Roman  camp,  and  massacred  the  sick 
and  wounded,  to  the  number  of  4000.  They  then 
pursued  and  overtook  four  cohorts,  which  had  lost 
their  way  in  the  dark,  and  put  all  but  twenty  men 
to  the  sword. 

Surenas,  having  ascertained  that  Crassus  and  th* 
principal  officers  of  the  Roman  army  were  shut  up  in 
Carrhae,  and  fearing  that  they  might  altogether  es- 
cape, again  had  recourse  to  stratagem  and  treachery. 
Crassus  was  induced  to  take  a  guide,  Andromachus, 
who  acted  as  a  traitor,  and  led  the  army  into  dan- 
gerous defiles.  Having  escaped  from  this  snare, 
he  was  forced  by  the  mutinous  threats  of  the 
troops,  though  his  eyes  were  open  to  the  inevitable 
result,  to  accept  a  perfidious  invitation  from  Sure- 
nas, who  offered  a  pacific  interview,  and  held  out 
hopes  that  the  Romans  would  be  allowed  to  retire 
without  molestation.  At  the  interview,  a  horse, 
with  rich  trappings,  was  led  out  as  a  present 
from  the  king  to  Crassus,  who  was  forcibly  placed 
upon  the  saddle.  Octavius,  seeing  plainly  that 
it  was  the  object  of  the  Parthians  to  take  Cras- 
sus alive,  seized  the  horse  by  the  bridle.  A 
scuffle  ensued,  and  Crassus  fell  by  some  un- 
known hand.-  Whether  he  was  despatched  by  an 
enemy,  or  by  some  friend  who  desired  to  save  him 
from  the  disgrace  of  becoming  a  prisoner,  is  uneer- 
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tain.  In  the  course  of  this  expedition, — one  of 
the  most  disastrous  in  which  the  Romans  were 
ever  engaged  against  a  foreign  enemy, — Cnusus  is 
said  to  have  lost  20,000  men  killed,  and  10,000 
taken  prisoners.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Artavasdes  had  made  peace  with  Orodes,  and  had 
given  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Pacorus, 
the  son  of  the  Parthian.  They  were  sitting  to- 
gether at  the  nuptial  banquet,  and  listening  to  the 
representation  of  the  Boechae  of  Euripides,  when  a 
messenger  arrived  from  Surenaa,  and  brought  in  the 
head  and  hand  of  Crassus.  To  the  great  delight 
of  the  spectators,  passages  from  the  drama  (1.  1 1 68 
&c)  were  applied  by  the  actors  to  the  lifeless 
head.  Orodes  afterwards  caused  melted  gold  to  be 
poured  into  the  mouth  of  his  fallen  enemy,  saying, 
44  Sate  thyself  now  with  that  metal  of  which  in 
life  thou  wert  so  greedy."  (Dion  Cass.  xl.  27 ; 
Floms,  in.  11.) 

(Plutarch,  Crasnu;  Dion  Case,  xxxvii— xl.; 
Cic  Epist.  passim.  The  Historia  Rfmanarum  Par- 
thtca,  usually  attributed  to  Appian,  is  a  compilation 
from  Plutarch.  AH  the  authorities  are  collected 
in  Drumann,  Grsch.  Horns  iv.  pp.  71 — 115.) 

18.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  son  of  No.  15, 
and  known  by  the  designation  of  Decodar;  for, 
thongh  originally  very  rich,  his  prodigality  and 
dissipation  were  so  inordinate,  that  he  became  in- 
solvent, and  his  creditors  sold  his  goods.  After 
this,  he  was  often  taunted  by  being  addressed  ai 
Crassus  Dives.    (Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  §12.) 

19.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  the  elder 
•on  of  the  triumvir  (No.  17)  by  Tertulla.  (Cic  ad 
Fam.  v.  8.)  From  his  resemblance  to  the  senator 
Axiua,  there  was  a  slander  that  his  mother  had 
been  unfaithful  to  her  husband.  After  his  younger 
brother  Publius  had  left  Caesar,  Marcus  became 
Caesar's  quaestor  in  Gaul,  and  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  in  B.  c.  49  was  pracfect  in  Cis- 
alpine GauL  (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  24  ;  Justin  xlii.  4.) 
It  is  possible  that  he  was  the  husband  of  the  Cae- 
cilia  or  Metella,  who  appears  by  an  inscription  in 
Gruter  (p.  377,  No.  7)  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
M.  Crassus,  and  has  by  some  genealogists  been 
wrongly  given  to  the  triumvir.  (Drumann,  GauL 
Romt  ii.  p.  55.) 

20.  P.  Licinius  M.  f.  Crassus  Dives,  younger 
•on  of  the  triumvir,  was  Caesar's  legate  in  Gaul 
from  B.  c.  58  to  the  second  consulship  of  his 
father.  In  B.  c.  58,  he  fought  against  Ariovistus; 
in  the  following  year,  against  the  Veneti  and  other 
tribes  in  north-western  Gaul ;  and  in  B.  c.  56,  he 
distinguished  himself  in  Aquitania.  In  the  next 
winter,  Caesar  sent  him  to  Rome  with  a  party  of 
soldiers  who  were  intended  to  forward  the  election 
of  the  triumvirs  Pompey  and  Cmssus,  and  he  also 
brought  home  1 000  Gallic  cavalry,  who  afterwards 
took  part  in  the  Parthian  war.  Notwithstanding 
the  mutual  dislike  of  Cicero  and  Crassus  the  trium- 
vir, Publius  was  much  attached  to  the  great  orator, 
and  derived  much  pleasure  nnd  benefit  from  his 
society.  In  B.  c.  58,  he  strove  to  prevent  the 
banishment  of  Cicero,  and  with  other  young  Ro- 
mans appeared  in  public  clad  in  mourning ;  and, 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  in  B.  c.  55,  he  exerted 
himself  to  procure  a  reconciliation  between  Cicero 
and  his  father.  (Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  ii.  9.  §  2.)  At 
the  end  of  the  year  b.  c  54,  he  followed  the  trium- 
vir to  Syria,  and,  in  the  fatal  battle  near  Carrhae, 
behaved  with  the  utmost  gallantry.  (Plut-  Cross. 
25.)    Seeing  that  he  could  not  rescue  his  troops, 


he  refused  to  provide  for  his  own  safety,  and,  as 
his  hand  was  disabled  by  being  transfixed  with  an 
arrow,  he  ordered  his  sword-bearer  to  run  him 
through  the  body.  Though  he  was  more  ambitious 
of  military  renown  than  of  the  fame  of  eloquence, 
he  was  fond  of  literature.  He  was  a  proficient  in 
the  art  of  dancing  (Macrob.  ii.  10  fin.),  and  under 
the  teaching  of  his  friend  and  freedman  Apollonius, 
became  well  skilled  in  Greek.  (Cic.  ad  Far*, 
xiii.  16.)  There  is  extant  a  Roman  denarius 
(posty  p.  882)  which  has  been  usually  supposed  to 
refer  to  him,  although  the  name  inscribed  and  the 
device  on  the  reverse  would  equally  or  better  apply 
to  his  grandfather,  Publius  the  censor,  No.  14. 
See  below,  p.  882,  a,  (Eckhcl,  v.  p.  232 ;  Spanh. 
ii.  p.  99.) 

21.  M.  Licinius  M.  f.  Crassus  Dives,  son  of 
No.  19.  In  b.  c.  30,  be  was  consul  with  Octa- 
vian,  and  in  the  following  year,  as  proconsul  of 
Macedonia,  he  fought  with  success  against  the  sur- 
rounding barbarians.  (Liv.  Kpii.  exxxiv ,  exxxv.) 

22.  M.  Licinius  M.  f.  Crassus  Dives,  son  of 
No.  21,  was  consul  a  c.  14.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  24.) 

23.  L.  Licinius  L.  f.  Crassus,  the  orator. 
His  pedigree  is  unknown.  He  was  born  b.  c  140, 
was  educated  by  his  father  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  received  instruction  from  the  celebrated  histo- 
rian and  jurist,  L.  Caelius  Antipater.  (Cic  Brut. 
26.)  At  a  very  early  age  he  began  to  display  his 
oratorical  ability.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  (or, 
according  to  Tacitus  Dial,  de  Oral.  c.  34,  two 
yean  earlier)  he  accused  C.  Carbo,  a  man  of  high 
nobility  and  eloquence,  who  was  hated  by  the 
aristocratic  party  to  which  Cnusus  belonged.  Val. 
Maximus  (vi.  5.  §  6)  gives  an  instance  of  his  hon- 
ourable conduct  in  this  case.  When  the  slave  of 
Carbo  brought  to  Crassus  a  desk  filled  with  his  mas- 
ter's papers,  Crassus  sent  back  the  desk  to  Carbo  with 
the  seal  unbroken,  together  with  his  slave  in  chains, 
(^arbo  escaped  condemnation  by  poisoning  himself 
with  cantharides  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  21,  Brut.  27) ; 
and  Cnusus,  pitying  his  fate,  felt  some  remorse  at 
the  eagerness  and  success  of  his  accusation.  (Cic. 
Verr.  iii.  1.)  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  118)  he 
defended  the  proposal  of  a  law  for  establishing  a 
new  colony  at  Narbo  in  Gnul.  The  measure  was 
opposed  by  the  senate,  who  feared  that  by  the 
assignation  of  lands  to  the  poorer  citizens,  tne 
aerarium  would  suffer  from  a  diminution  of  the 
rents  of  the  ager  publicus ;  but,  on  this  occasion, 
Cnissus  preferred  the  quest  of  popularity  to  the 
reputation  of  consistent  adherence  to  the  aristo- 
cracy. (Cic  Brut.  43,  de  Off.  ii.  18.)  By  eloquence 
above  his  years,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  the  law, 
and  proceeded  himself  to  found  the  colony.  In 
B.  c  114,  he  undertook  the  defence  of  his  kins- 
woman, the  vestal  Licinia,  who,  with  two  other 
vestals,  Marcia  and  Acmilia,  were  accused  of  in- 
cest; but,  though  upon  a  former  trial  his  client 
had  been  acquitted  by  L.  Caecilius  Mettius,  pon- 
tifex  maximus,  and  the  whole  college  of  pontiffs, 
the  energy  and  ability  of  his  defence  were  unable 
to  prevail  against  the  severity  of  L.  Cassius,  the 
tcopulut  reorum,  who  was  appointed  inquisitor  by 
the  people  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  former 
lenient  sentence.  (Veil.  i.  15  ;  Cic  de  Orat.  ii.  55, 
de  Off.  ii.  18;  Macrob.  i.  10;  Clinton,  Fasti, 
b.  c  114;  Ascon.  in  Mil.  p.  46,  ed.  Orelli.) 
In  his  quaestorship  he  was  the  colleague  of 
Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  with  whom,  as  colleague,  he 
served  every  other  office  except  the  tribunate  of 
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the  plebs  and  the  censorship.  In  Ins  quaettorship  j 
he  travelled  through  Macedonia  to  Athens  on  his 
return  from  Asia,  which  seems  to  have  been  his 
province.  In  Asia  he  had  listened  to  the  teaching 
of  Scepsius  Metrodorus,  and  at  Athens  he  received 
instruction  from  Charmadas  and  other  philosophers 
and  rhetoricians ;  but  he  did  not  remain  so  long 
as  he  intended  in  that  city,  from  unreasonable 
resentment  at  the  refusal  of  the  Athenians  to  re- 
peat the  solemnization  of  the  mysteries,  which 
were  over  two  days  before  his  arrival.  (Cic.  de  Oral. 
iii.  20.)  After  his  return  to  Rome,  we  find  him 
engaged  in  pleading  the  causes  of  his  friends. 
Thus,  he  defended  Sergius  Orata,  who  was  accused 
of  appropriating  the  public  waters  for  the  use  of 
his  oyster  fisheries.  (VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  §  1.)  He 
was  engaged,  on  behalf  of  the  same  Orata,  in  an- 
other cause,  in  which  the  following  interesting 
question  arose : — How  far  is  a  vendor,  selling  a 
house  to  a  person  from  whom  be  had  previously 
purchased  it,  liable  to  damages  for  not  expressly 
mentioning  in  the  conveyance  a  defect  in  title  that 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  former  sale,  and  of  which 
the  purchaser  might  therefore  be  supposed  to  be 
cognizant?  (Cic  de  Off.  iiL  16,  de  Oral.  i.  39.) 
He  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  a  c  107,  but  the 
period  of  this  office  was  not  distinguished  by  any- 
thing remarkable.  In  a  c  1 06  he  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  lex  Servilia,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
restore  to  the  equites  the  judicia,  which  were  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  senntorian  order.  The  contests 
for  the  power  of  being  selected  as  judices,  which 
divided  the  different  orders,  prove  how  much  the 
administration  of  justice  was  perverted  by  par- 
tiality and  faction.  As  there  is  much  confusion 
in  the  history  of  the  judicia,  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  some  of  the  changes  which  took  place 
about  this  period.  In  a  c.  122,  by  the  lex  Sem- 
pronia  of  C.  Gracchus,  the  judicia  were  transferred 
from  the  senate  to  the  equites.  In  B.  c.  106,  by 
the  lex  Servilia  of  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  they  were 
restored  to  the  senate  ;  and  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
(with  Walter,  OVarA.  da  Romuchen  Jiechtt,  i.  p. 
244,  and  others),  that  by  this  lex  Servilia  both 
orders  were  admitted  to  share  the  judicia.  The 
lex  Servilia  of  Caepio  had  a  very  brief  existence ; 
for  about  8.  c  104,  by  the  lex  Servilia  of  C.  Servi- 
lius Glaucia,  the  judicia  were  again  taken  from  the 
senate  and  given  to  the  knights.  Much  error  has 
arisen  from  the  existence  of  two  laws  of  the  some 
name  and  of  nearly  the  same  date,  but  exactly 
opposite  in  their  enactments.  The  speech  of  Cras- 
Bi  i  for  the  lex  Servilia  of  Caepio  was  one  of  re- 
markable power  and  eloquence  (Cic  Brut.  43,  de 
Oral.  i.  52),  and  expressed  the  strength  of  his 
devotion  to  the  aristocratic  party.  It  was  prolia- 
bly  in  this  speech  that  he  attacked  Mcmmius  (Cic 
de  Ontt.  ii.  59,  6<>)  who  was  a  strenuous  opponent 
of  the  rogation  of  Caepio.  In  rc  103  he  was 
rurule  aedile,  and  with  his  colleague,  Q.  Scaevola, 
gave  splendid  games,  in  which  pillars  of  foreign 
marble  were  exhibited,  and  lion  fights  were  intro- 
duced. (Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  16;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi. 
3,  viii.  16.  a,  20.)  After  being  praetor  and  augur, 
he  become  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  he 
studiously  kept  away  from  the  presence  of  bin 
fatlier-in-law,  Q  Scaevola,  the  augur,  not  wishing 
that  one  whom  he  so  respected  should  be  a  witness 
•f  what  he  considered  the  degradation  of  hi*  can- 
vass. (Val.  Max.  iv.  5.  §  4.)  He  was  elected,  b  c. 
95,  with  his  constant  colleague,  Q.  Srnevola,  the 


pontifex  maximus,  who  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  augur  of  the  same  name.  During 
their  consulship  was  passed  the  Lejc  Licinia  Mho* 
de  Ciriltus  regundis,  to  prevent  persons  passing  ae 
citizens  who  were  not  entitled  to  that"  character, 
and  to  compel  all  who  were  not  citizens  to  depart 
from  Rome.  The  rigour  and  inhospitality  of  this 
law  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  promoting  causes 
of  the  social  war.  (Ascon.  in  Cic  pro  ComeL; 
Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  11.)  During  the  term  of  hit 
office,  he  had  occasion  to  defend  Q.  Servilius  Caepio, 
who  was  hated  by  the  equites,  and  was  accused  of 
majeataa  by  the  tribune  C.  Norbanus  (Cic.  Brut. 
35) ;  but  Caepio  was  condemned.  Crassus  was 
now  anxious  to  seek  for  renown  in  another  field. 
He  hastened  to  his  province,  Hither  Gaul,  and 
explored  the  Alps  in  search  of  an  enemy  ;  but  he 
found  no  opposition,  and  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  the  subjugation  of  some  petty  tribes, 
by  whose  depredations  he  asserted  that  the  pro 
vince  was  disturbed.  For  this  trifling  success  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  ask  a  triumph,  and  would 
perhaps  have  obtained  his  demand  from  the  senate, 
had  not  his  colleague  Scaevola  opposed  such  a  mis- 
application of  the  honour.  (Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  §  6; 
Cic  in  Puon.  26.)  With  this  exception,  his  con- 
duct in  the  administration  of  his  province  was 
irreproachable.  This  was  admitted  by  C.  Carbo 
(the  son  of  the  Carbo  whom  he  had  formerly  ac- 
cused), who  accompanied  him  to  Gaul,  in  order  to 
seek  out  the  materials  of  an  accusation;  but 
Crassus  disarmed  his  opposition  by  courting  in- 
quiry, and  employing  Carbo  in  the  planning  aud 
execution  of  affairs. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  private  causes  in  the 
annals  of  Roman  jurisprudence  was  the  contest  for 
an  inheritance  between  M.  Curiu*  and  M.  Coponius, 
which  was  heard  before  the  centumviri  under  the 
presidency  of  the  praetor  T.  Manilius,  in  the  year 
a  c.  93.  Crassus,  the  greatest  orator  of  the  day, 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Curius,  while  Q.  Scaevola,  the 
greatest  living  lawyer,  supported  the  claim  of 
Coponius  The  state  of  the  case  was  this.  A 
testator  died,  supposing  his  wife  to  be  preg- 
nant, and  having  directed  by  will  that  if  the 
son,  who  should  be  born  within  the  next  ten 
months  should  die  before  becoming  his  own  guar- 
dian,* M.  Curius  should  succeed  as  heir  in  his 
place.  (Cic  Brut.  52,  53.)  No  son  was  born. — 
iScaevola  argued  that  this  was  a  casus  omissus,  and 
insisted  upon  the  strict  law,  according  to  which 
Curius  could  have  no  claim  unless  a  son  w  ere  first 
born,  aud  then  died  while  under  guardianship. 
Crassus  contended  for  the  equitable  construction, 
according  to  which  the  testator  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  intend  any  ditference  between  the  case  of 
no  son  being  born,  and  the  case  of  a  son  being  born 
and  dying  before  arriving  at  the  age  of  pulierty. 
The  equitable  construction  contended  for  by  Crassus 
was  approved,  and  Curius  gained  the  inheritance. 

In  a  &  92  he  was  made  censor  with  Cn.  Do- 
mitius  Ahenobarbus.  A  new  practice  had  sprung 
up  in  Rome  of  sending  youths  to  the  schools  of 
persons  who  called  themselves  Latin  rhetoricians. 
Crassus  disapproved  the  novelty,  as  tending  to 

•  "  Antequnm  in  suam  tutelam  pervenisset,** 
i.  e.  before  attaining  the  age  of  1 4  years,  at  which 
age  a  son  would  cease  to  be  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  another.  The  phrase  has  been  misunder- 
stood by  Dnnuann. 
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idleness,  and  calculated  rather  to  encourage  effron- 
tery than  to  sharpen  intellect.    He  thought  that 
the  Latins  in  almost  every  Taluable  acquirement 
excelled  th»  Greeks,  and  was  displeased  to  see  his 
countrymen  stoop  to  an  inferior  imitation  of  Gre- 
cian customs     The  censors  suppressed  the  schools 
by  a  proclamation,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
Dialogue  de  Oratoribns  and  in  Gellius  (xv.  11), 
and  deserves  to  be  referred  to  as  an  example  of  the 
form  of  a  censorian  edict.    Though  the  two  cen- 
sors concurred  in  this  measure,  they  were  men  of 
very  different  habits  and  tempera,  and  passed  the 
period  of  their  office  in  strife  and  discord.  Crassus 
was  fond  of  elegance  and  luxury.    He  had  a  house 
upon  the  Palatium,  which,  though  it  yielded  in 
magnificence  to  the  mansion  of  Q.  Catulus  upon  the 
same  hill,  and  was  considerably  inferior  to  that  of 
C.  Aquilius  upon  the  Viminal,  was  remarkable  for 
its  size,  the  taste  of  its  furniture,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  grounds.    It  was  adorned  with  pillars  of 
Hymettian  marble,  with  expensive  vases,  and  tri- 
clinia inlaid  with  brass.    He  had  two  goblets, 
carved  by  the  hand  of  Mentor,  which  served  rather 
for  ornament  than  for  nse.    His  gardens  were 
provided  with  fish-ponds,  and  some  noble  lotus- 
trees  shaded  his  walks  with  their  ample  foliage. 
Ahenobarbua,  his  colleague,  found  fault  with  such 
corruption  of  manners  (Plin.  H.  A7,  xvii.  1),  esti- 
mated his  house  at  a  hundred  million  (aorfer- 
ttum  mil/ies),  or  according  to  Valerius  Maxim  us 
(ix.  1.  §  4)  six  million  (sejcagiea  $estertio)  sester- 
ces, and  complained  of  his  crying  for  the  loss  of  a 
lamprey,  as  if  it  had  been  a  daughter.    It  was  a 
time  lamprey,  which  used  to  come  at  the  call  of 
Crassus,  and  feed  out  of  his  hand.  Crassus  made  a 
public  speech  against  his  colleague,  and  by  his 
great  powers  of  ridicule,  turned  him  into  derision  ; 
jested  upon  his  name  (Sue ton.  Nero,  2),  and  to  the 
accusation  of  weeping  for  a  lamprey,  replied,  that 
it  was  more  than  Ahenobarbus  had  done  upon  the 
Ions  of  any  of  his  three  wives.    (Aelian,  Hist. 
A  aim.  viii.  4.)    On  many  occasions,  he  availed 
himself  of  his  power  of  exciting  a  laugh  against  his 
opponent  (Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  59,  60,  70),  and  was  not 
scrupulous  as  to  the  mode.    Thus,  though  he  care- 
fully avoided  everything  that  might  impair  his  own 
dignity,  and  might  seem  to  his  audience  to  savour 
of  buffoonery,  he  sometimes  jested  upon  personal 
deformities,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  his  sally 
upon  L.  Aelius  Ijunia  in  his  speech  for  C.  Aculco 
(Cic.  da  Or.  ii.  65),  and  his  answer  to  the  trouble- 
some witness,  as  reported  by  Pliny.  (//.Ar.  xxxv. 
4.)    Shortly  before  his  death,  he  spoke  in  favour 
of  Cn.  Plancus  in  opposition  to  the  charge  of  M. 
Junius  Brutus  the  Accuser.  [Brutus,  No.  14.] 
Brutus,  in  allusion  to  his  fine  house  and  effeminate 
manners,  called    him  the  Palatine  Venus,  and 
taunted  him  with  political  inconsistency  for  de- 
preciating the  senate  in  his  speech  for  the  Nar- 
boncac   colony,  and  flattering  that  body  in  his 
speech  for  the  lex  Servilia.    The  successful  repar- 
tee of  Crassus  is  well  known  from  being  record*  J 
by  Cicero  (de  Oral.  ii.  54,  pro  Cltunt.5])  and 
Quintilian  (vi.  3.  §  44).     His  last  speech  wus 
delivered  in  the  senate  in  B.  c  91,  against  L.  Mar- 
cius  Philipptis,  the  consul,  an  enemy  of  the  opti- 
mates.    Philippns,  in  opposing  the  measures  of 
M.  Livius  Drusus,  imprudently  asked  how,  with 
such  a  senate,  it  was  possible  to  carry  on  the  go- 
vernment of  the  commonwealth.    Crassus  fixed 
upon  this  expression,  and  on  that  dny  seemed  to 
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excel  himself  in  the  vehemence  of  his  assault  upon 
the  consul.  Philippus  was  so  irritated  by  his 
bitter  words,  that  he  ordered  his  lictor  to  seize 
some  of  the  goods  of  Crassus  by  way  of  pledge, — 
I  a  strong  measure,  adopted  usually  by  the  highest 
[  magistrates  to  ton  strain  the  performance  of  public 
dutie%  or  to  punish  contumacious  contempt  ot 
I  public  authority.  Crassus  repelled  the  lictor,  and 
said  thut  he  could  not  respect  the  character  of  con- 
sul in  a  man  who  refused  to  treat  him  as  a  senator. 
*  If  you  want  to  restrain  me,  it  will  not  do  to 
seize  my  goods.*  You  must  tear  out  this  tongue. 
Even  then,  with  my  very  breath  I  will  continue 
to  denounce  your  lawless  conduct."  At  his  dicta- 
tion a  vote  of  the  senate  was  passed  by  which  they 
vindicated  their  own  patriotism;  but  the  passionate 
vehemence  of  this  contention  shattered  his  health 
and  brought  on  a  fever.  He  returned  to  his 
dwelling,  was  seized  with  a  shivering  fit,  and  in 
seven  days  was  dead. 

Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
that  Rome  ever  produced.  In  an  age  abounding 
with  orators  be  stood  pre-eminent.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  9.) 
The  rougher  style  of  Coruncanius,  Cato,  and  the 
Gracchi,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  medium  style, 
which,  without  sacrificing  strength  to  artificial 
rules,  was  more  polished  and  ornamented.  His 
sentences  were  short  and  well-turned.  In  debate 
he  was  self-possessed  and  pertinacious,  and  his 
lively  wit  gave  a  peculiar  zest  to  his  reply.  He 
employed  words  in  common  use,  but  he  always  em- 
ployed the  best  and  most  proper  words.  His 
mode  of  stating  his  facts  and  arguments  was 
wonderfully  clear  and  concise.  Though  pernr- 
natut,  he  was  fvrbrtris.  In  early  life  he  had  dis- 
ciplined his  taste  by  the  excellent  practice  of  care- 
fully translating  into  Latin  the  most  celebrated 
specimens  of  Grecian  eloquence.  In  the  treatise 
De  OrcUorr,  Cicero  introduces  him  as  one  of  the 
principal  speakers,  and  he  is  understood  to  express 
Cicero's  own  sentiments.  Few  of  his  speeches 
were  preserved  in  writing,  and  of  those  few  the 
greater  part,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fragments 
that  remain,  consisted  of  senatorial  orations  and 
harangues  to  the  people.  His  chief  excellence 
seems  to  have  lain  in  this  style  rather  than  in  ju- 
dicial oratory;  yet,  in  the  judgment  of  Cicero,  he 
was  eJo'/uentium  juruperitisximut.  (Guil.  Grotius, 
de  Vit.  JCtorum^  i.  7.  §  9 ;  Meyer,  Orulorum 
RomaMiruiH  Fragment^  pp.  2  9 1 — 317;  Drumann, 
Getck.  ftoms.  iv.  p.  62.) 

24  and  25.  Licima.  [Licima.] 

26.  L.  Licjnius  Crarkus  Scirto,  grandson  of 
Crassus  the  orator  [No.  23],  one  of  whose  daugh- 
ters married  his  father  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  who  was 
praetor,  a  c.  94,  His  grandfather,  having  no  son, 
adopted  him  bv  his  testament,  and  made  him  heir 
to  bis  property.  (Cic.  Brut,  58  ;  Plin.  //.  At 
xxxiv.  3.  s.  8.) 

27.  Licinii'R  Crassus  Divxs,  of  uncertain 
pedigree,  was  praetor  in  a  c.  59,  when  L.  Vet- 
tius  was  accused  before  him  of  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Pompey.    (Cic  ad  AtU  ii.  24.  $  2.) 


*  44  Non  tibi  ilia  sunt  cttnlenda.'*  (Cic.  de  Or. 
iii.  1.)  Caetlenda  here  implies  seizure  not  *a/e. 
It  is  probable  that,  as  a  symbol  of  taking  legal 
possession,  the  officer  struck  the  goods,  or  marked 
them  with  notches,  and  that  the  ceremony  was 
analogous  to  the  mamu  iiyrtio  in  personal  arrest. 

3  L 
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It  hAS  been  conjectured  that  his  praenomen  was 
Publius,  and  that  he  was  identical  with  No.  18. 

28.  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  was  praetor  in  b.  c 
57«  and  fiivoured  Cicero's  return  from  exile. 
(Cic.  jx>*L  RtdU.  m  Sem.  9.)  Orelli  (Onom,  TuU.) 
thinks  that  the  name  affords  evidence  of  the  spu- 
riousness  of  the  speech  in  which  it  is  found. 

29.  P.  Crassus  Jumanus,  one  of  the  gens 
Junin,  adopted  by  some  Licinius  Crassus 
His  name  appears  on  coins.  (Spanh.  ii.  pp.  104, 
179;  EckheU  t.  pp.  153,  154,  233.)  He  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.  c.  51,  and  a  friend 
of  Cicero.    (Cic.  ad  Qit.  Fr.  iii.  8.  $  3.)    In  the 

'  civil  war  he  fought  for  Pompey,  and  serred  with 
the  title  lcgntus  propraetorc  under  Metellus  Scipio 
in  Africa,  where,  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  he 
made  his  escape  to  the  sea.  (Flut.  Cato  Maj.  70,  fin.) 

30.  M.  Licimus  Crassus  Mucianus  [MU- 
CIANUS] 

The  annexed  coin  of  the  Licinia  gens  is  the  one 
referred  to  u»i  p.  879,  b.,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
struck  by  P.  Crassus  [No.  20],  as  it  bears  the 
legend  P.  (indistinct  in  the  cut)  Crassus  M.  F. 
The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Venus,  and  the 
reverse  a  man  holding  a  horse,  which  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  ceremony  of  the  public  inspection  of 
the  horses  of  the  equitea  by  the  censors.  (Diet,  of 
Ant.  s.  v.  Equitts.)  [J.  T.  0.] 


CRASSUS,  OCTACI'LIUS.  1.  M\  Octaci- 
uvh  Crassus,  was  consul  in  a  c.  2G3  with  M\ 
Valerius  Maximus,  and  crossed  with  a  numerous 
army  over  to  Sicily.  After  having  induced  many 
of  the  Sicilian  towns  to  surrender,  the  consuls  ad- 
vanced against  Hiero  of  Syracuse.  The  king,  in 
compliance  with  the  desire  of  his  people,  concluded 
a  peace,  which  the  Romans  gladly  accepted,  and 
in  which  he  gave  up  to  them  the  towns  they  had 
taken,  delivered  up  the  Roman  prisoners,  and  paid 
a  contribution  of  200  talents.  He  thus  became  the 
ally  of  Rome.  In  a  c.  246  Crassus  was  consul  a 
second  time  with  M.  Fabius  Licinus,  and  carried 
on  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  though  no- 
thing of  any  consequence  seems  to  have  boon  ac- 
complished. (Polyb.  i.  16  Ac.;  Zonar.  viii.  9; 
Eutrop.  ii.  10  ;  Oros.  iv.  7  ;  Gellius,  x.  6.) 

2.  T.  Octacimus  Crassus,  apparently  a  bro- 
ther of  the  former,  was  consul  in  a  c.  261,  with 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  continued  the  operations 
in  Sicily  against  the  Carthaginians  after  the  taking 
of  Agrigentum ;  but  nothing  is  known  to  have 
been  accomplished  during  his  consulship.  (Polyb. 
i.  20.)  [L.  S.] 

CRASSUS,  PAPI'RIUS.  1.  M\  Papirius 
Crassus  was  consul  in  a  c  441  with  C.  Funus 
Pacilus.    (Ur.  iv.  12 ;  Diod.  xiL  35.) 

2.  L.  PatiRIUS  Crassus  was  consul  in  b.  a 
436  with  M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis.  They  led 
armies  against  Veii  and  Falerii,  but  as  no  enemy 
appeared  in  the  field,  the  Romans  contented  them- 
selves with  plundering  and  ravaging  the  open  coun- 
try. (Liv.  iv.  21  ;  I>icxL  xii.  41.)  Crassus  was 
censor  in  a  a  424. 
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3.  C.  Papimus  Crassus  was  consul  in  a.  c 
430  with  L.  Julius  Jul  us.  These  consuls  disco- 
vered, by  treacherous  means,  that  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  intended  to  bring  forward  a  bill  on  the 
aatimatio  muUarmn,  and  in  order  to  anticipate  the 
favour  which  the  tribunes  thereby  were  likely  to 
gain  with  the  people,  the  consuls  themselves  pro- 
posed and  carried  the  law.  (Liv.  iv.  30 ;  Cic.  de 
Re  P*U.  ii.  35 ;  Diod.  xiL  72.) 

4.  C.  Papihius  Cramus  was  consular  tribune 
in  ac  384.    (Liv.  vi.  18.) 

5.  Sp.  Papirius  Crassus,  consular  tribune  in 
b.  c.  382.  He  and  L.  Pupirius  Crassus,  one  of 
his  colleagues,  led  an  army  against  Wlitrae,  and 
fought  with  success  against  that  town  and  its  allies 
the  Prncncfitines.    (Liv.  vi.  22.) 

6.  L.  Papirius  Crassus,  consular  tribune  in 
a  c.  382,  and  again  in  b.  c.  376.  (Livy,  vi  22  ; 
Diod.  xv.  71.) 

7.  L.  Papirius  Crassus  consular  tribune  in 
a  c.  368.    (Liv.  vi.  38 ;  Diod.  xv.  78.) 

8.  L.  Papirius  Crassus  was  made  dictator 
in  a  c.  340  while  holding  the  office  of  praetor, 
in  order  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  revolted 
Latins,  since  the  consul  Manlius  was  ill  at  the 
time.  Crassus  marched  against  Antium,  but  was 
encamped  in  its  neighbourhood  for  some  months 
without  accomplishing  anything.  In  ac.  336  he 
was  made  consul  with  K.  Duilius,  and  carried  on 
a  war  against  the  Ausonians  of  Cales.  In  330  he 
was  consul  a  second  time,  and  carried  on  a  war 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Privernum.  They  were 
commanded  by  Vitruvius  Flaccus  who  was  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  without  much  difficulty. 
In  325  Crassus  was  magister  equitum  to  the  dicta- 
tor L.  Papirius  Cursor,  and  in  318  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  censorship.  (Liv.  viii.  12,  16, 
29  ;  Diod.  xvii.  29,  82  j  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  21.) 

9.  M.  Papirius  Crassus,  apparently  a  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  appointed  dictator  in  a  c 
332  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  who 
were  then  believed  to  be  invading  the  Roman  do- 
minion ;  but  the  report  proved  to  be  unfounded. 
(Liv.  viii.  17.) 

10.  L.  Papirius  Crassus  was  magister  equ* 
turn  to  the  dictator  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  in  a  c. 
320.    (Fast.  Cap.)  [L,  S.) 

CRA'STINUS,  one  of  Caesar's  veterans,  who 
had  been  the  primipilus  in  the  tenth  legion  in  the 
year  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  and  who  served 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign  against  Pompey. 
It  was  he  who  commenced  the  battle  of  Pharsalus, 
a  c.  48,  saying  that,  whether  he  survived  or  fell, 
Caesar  should  be  indebted  to  him :  he  died  right- 
ing bravely  in  the  foremost  line.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
91,  92;  Flor.  iv.  2.  §  46;  Lucan,  vii.  471,  &c; 
Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  82 ;  Pint  Pomp.  71,  Caa.  44.) 

CRATAEIS  (h>rreuf$),  according  to  several 
traditions,  the  mother  of  Scylla.  (Horn.  Od.  xiL 
124  ;  Ov.  Met  xiil  749 ;  Hesych.  $.  v. ;  Plin.  //. 
N.  iii.  10.)  fL.  S.] 

CRA'TERUS  (h>»T«prf»),  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  a 
son  of  Alexander  of  Orestis,  a  district  in  Mace- 
donia, and  a  brother  of  Amphoterus.  When 
Alexander  the  Great  set  out  on  his  Asiatic  ex- 
pedition, Craterus  commanded  the  nfhaipoi. 
Subsequently  we  find  him  commanding  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry,  as  in  the  battle  of  Arbela  and  in 
the  Indian  campaign ;  but  it  seems  that  be  had  no 
permanent  office,  and  that  Alexander  employed 
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J'im  on  all  occasions  where  a  general  of  able  and  | 
independent  judgment  was  required.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  noble  character,  and  although  he  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  simple  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  Macedonia,  and  was  averse  to  the  conduct 
which  Alexander  and  his  followers  assumed  in  the 
East,  still  the  king  loved  and  esteemed  him,  next 
to  Hephaestion,  the  most  among  all  his  generals 
and  friends.  In  B.  c.  324  he  was  commissioned 
by  Alexander  to  lead  back  the  veterans  to  Macedo- 
nia, but  as  his  health  was  not  good  at  the  time, 
Polysperchon  was  ordered  to  accompany  and  sup- 
port hiin.  It  was  further  arranged  that  Antipater, 
who  was  then  regent  of  Macedonia,  should  lead 
reinforcements  to  Asia,  and  that  Craterus  should 
succeed  him  in  the  regency  of  Macedonia.  But 
Alexander  died  before  Craterus  reached  Europe, 
and  in  the  division  of  the  empire  which  was  then 
made,  Antipater  and  Craterus  received  in  common 
the  government  of  Macedonia,  Greece,  the  Illy- 
rians,  Triballians,  Agrianians,  and  Epeirus,  as  far 
as  the  Cerannian  mountains.  According  to  Dexip- 
pus  (ap.  Phot.  Bibi.  p.  64,  ed.  Bekkcr),  the  go- 
vernment of  these  countries  was  divided  between 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  Antipater  had  the 
command  of  the  armies  and  Craterus  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  kingdom.  When  Craterus  arrived 
in  Europe,  Antipater  was  involved  in  the  Lamian 
war,  and  was  in  a  position  in  which  the  arrival  of 
his  colleague  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  him,  and  enabled  him  to  crush  the 
daring  attempts  of  the  Greeks  to  recover  their 
independence.  After  the  close  of  this  war  Crate- 
rus divorced  his  wife  Amastris,  who  had  been 
given  him  by  Alexander,  and  married  Phila,  the 
daughter  of  Antipater.  Soon  after  Craterus  ac- 
companied his  father-in-law  in  the  war  against  tho 
Aetolians,  and  in  B.  c.  321  in  that  against  Per- 
diccas  in  At>ia.  Craterus  had  the  command  against 
Eumenes,  while  Antipater  marched  through  Cilicia 
to  Egypt.  Craterus  fell  in  a  battle  against  Eumenes, 
which  was  fought  in  Cappadocia,  and  Eumenes  on 
being  informed  of  his  death,  lamented  the  fate  of  his 
late  brother  in  arms,  honoured  him  with  a  magni- 
ficent funeral,  and  sent  his  ashes  back  to  Macedo- 
nia. (Arrian,  Anab.y  ap.  Phot.  liiU.  pp.  69,  224  ; 
Q.  Curtius;  Diod.  xviii.  16,  18,  xix.  59 ;  Pint. 
Ale*.  47,  Phoe.  25 ;  Corn.  Nep.  Eunu  4  ;  comp. 
Antipater,  Amastris,  Alexander.)  |L.  S.] 

CRATERUS (Kpcrrcpo'j),  a  brother  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  and  father  of  Alexander,  the  prince  of 
Corinth.  (Phlcgon,  de  Mirab.  32 ;  Justin,  Prolog. 
xxxvi.)  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  diligent 
compiler  of  historical  documents  relative  to  the 
history  of  Attica.  He  made  a  collection  of  Attic 
inscriptions,  containing  decrees  of  the  people 
(ita4>to>4r»r  trvvayerrf),  and  out  of  them  he  seems 
to  have  constructed  a  diplomatic  history  of  Athens. 
(Plut.  Aristeid.  32,  Cfrn.  13.)  This  work  is  fre- 
quently referred  toby  Harpocration  and  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium,  the  latter  of  whom  ($.  r.  Nw/I^xuoe) 
quotes  the  ninth  book  of  it.  (Comp.  Pollux,  viii. 
126  ;  Schol.  ad  Arhtoph.  Av.  1073,  Ran.  323.) 
With  the  exception  of  the  statements  contained  in 
these  and  other  passages,  the  work  of  Craterus, 
which  must  have  been  of  great  value,  is  lost. 
(Niebuhr,  KlemeSchrifl.  i.  p. 225,  note  39  ;  Bockh, 
Pref  to  his  Corp.  fnscript.  i.  p.  ix.)       [L.  S.] 

CRA'TERUS  (Kpartp6i),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  mentioned  in  Cicero's  letters  (ad  Att.  xii. 
13,  14)  as  attending  the  daughter  of  Atticus,  Attica 
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(called  also  Caeciliaor  Pomponia),  n.  c.  45.  lie  if 
mentioned  also  by  Horace  (Sal.  ii.  3.  161),  Persins 
(Sat.  iu.  65),  and  Galen  (De  Compos.  Medicam. 
sec.  Locos,  vii.  5,  vol  xiii.  p.  96,  De  Antid.  ii.  8 
vol.  x.  p.  147);  and  he  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  is  said  by  Porphyry  (De  Abstin.  ab  Ani- 
mul.  i.  17,  p.  61,  ed.  Cantab.)  to  have  cured  one  of 
his  slaves  of  a  very  remarkable  disease,  f  W.  A.  G.] 

CRA'TERUS,  a  sculptor  of  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  whose  statues  executed  together  with 
Pythodoms,  were  much  admired,  and  were  re- 
garded as  a  great  ornament  of  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars.  (Phn.  //.  Ar.  xxxvi.  4  $  1 1.)  The  words 
"palatinas  domos  Caesarum,"  in  that  passage,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  ones,  uTiti  Imperatoris 
dorao,"  are  to  be  understood  of  the  imperial  palaces 
on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  fix  the  date  of  Craterus 
to  the  time  of  the  first  emperors.  [h.  U.] 

CRATES  (Kfwvijt),  of  Athens,  was  the  son  of 
Antigenes  of  the  Thriasian  demus,  the  pupil  and 
friend  of  Polcmo,  and  his  successor  in  the  chair  of 
the  Academy,  perhaps  about  B.  c.  270.  The  inti- 
mate friendship  of  Crates  and  Polcmo  was  cele- 
brated in  antiquity,  and  Diogenes  Laertius  has 
preserved  an  epigram  of  the  poet  Antagorns,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  two  friends  were  united  after 
death  in  one  tomb.  The  most  distinguished  of  the 
pupils  of  Crates  were  the  philosopher  Arcesilaiis, 
Thcodonis,  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  after  him, 
and  Bion  Borysthenites.  The  writings  of  Crates 
are  lost  Diogenes  Uiertius  says,  that  they  were 
on  philosophical  subjects,  on  comedy,  and  also  ora- 
tions ;  but  the  latter  were  probably  written  by 
Crates  of  Tralles.  [Crates  of  Tralles.]  (Diog. 
Lain,  iv.  21—23.)  [A.  S.] 

CRATES  (Kparns),  of  Athens,  a  comic  poet, 
of  the  old  comedy,  was  a  younger  contemporary 
of  Cratinus,  in  whose  plays  he  was  the  principal 
actor  before  he  betook  himself  to  writing  comedies. 
(Diog.  Laert.  iv.  23 ;  Aristoph.  EquiL  536-540, 
and  Schol. ;  Anon,  de  Com.  p.  xxix.)  He  began 
to  flourish  in  01.  82.  4,  B.  c.  449,  448  (Euseb. 
Chron.),  and  is  spoken  of  by  Aristophanes  in  such 
a  way  as  to  imply  that  be  was  dead  before  the 
Knights  was  acted,  01.  88.  4,  B.  c.  424.  With 
respect  to  the  character  of  his  dramas,  there  i*  a 
passage  in  Aristotle  (Poet.  5)  which  has  been 
misunderstood,  but  which  seems  simply  to  mean, 
that,  instead  of  making  his  comedies  vehicles  of 
personal  abuse,  he  chose  such  subjects  as  admitted 
of  a  more  general  mode  of  depicting  character. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  titles  and  fragments  of 
his  plays  and  by  the  testimony  of  the  Anonymous 
writer  on  Comedy  respecting  his  imitator,  Phere- 
cratcs  (p.  xxix).  His  great  excellence  is  attested 
by  Aristophanes,  though  in  a  somewhat  ironical 
tone  (/.  c;  comp.  Ath.  hi.  p.  117,  c),  and  by  tho 
fragments  of  his  plays.  He  excelled  chiefly  in 
mirth  and  fun  (Aristoph.  /.  <*.;  Anon,  de  Com.  I.c.% 
which  he  carried  so  far  as  to  bring  drunken  per- 
sona on  the  stage,  a  thing  which  Epicharmus  had 
done,  but  which  no  Attic  comedian  had  ventured 
on  before.  (Ath.  x.  p.  429,  n.)  His  example  was 
followed  by  Aristophanes  and  by  Liter  comedians  ; 
and  with  the  poets  of  the  new  comedy  it  became  a 
very  common  practice.  (Dion  Chrysost.  Orat.  32, 
p.  391,  b.)  Like  the  other  great  comic  poets,  he 
was  made  to  feel  strongly  both  the  favour  and  the 
inconstancy  of  the  people.  (AriBtoph.  /.  r.)  The 
j  Scholiast  on  this  passage  says,  that  Crates  nsed  to 
bribe  the  spectators,— a  charge  which  Mcinske 
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thinks  may  hare  been  taken  from  some  comic  poet 
who  was  an  enemy  to  Crates.  There  is  much 
confusion  among  the  ancient  writers  about  the 
number  and  titles  of  his  plays.  Suidas  has  made 
two  comic  poets  of  the  name,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  is  wrong.  Other  grammarians 
nssign  to  him  seven  and  eight  comedies  respectively. 
(Anon,  de  Com.  pp.  xxix,  xxxiv.)  The  result  of 
Meineke's  analysis  of  the  statements  of  the  ancient 
writers  is,  that  fourteen  plnys  arc  ascribed  to 
Crates,  namely,  Tttrovtt,  AioWror,  *Hfw«,  Bnplo, 
tdr)aavp6s>  Ad/ua,  MfToiKoi,  "Opn0<s,  TlatSuu, 
/]tSr\rat,  'Pijrop**,  tAfttot,  To*Aucu,  &i\dpyvpos,  of 
which  the  following  arc  suspicious,  AioVwot, 
0i)(roup«Jf,  MiroiKoiy *Opwi6t i,  n<5^ra<,  GtKapyvpot, 
thus  leaving  eight,  the  number  mentioned  by  the 
Anonymous  writer  on  Comedy,  namely,  Ttlrovt%y 
'Hpw«r,  ©rjpfa,  Ad/ua,  riai8iai,  'Prjropfj,  Idfiiou, 
ToKfjuu.  Of  these  eight  plays  fragments  are  still 
extant.  There  are  also  seventeen  fragments, 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  their  proper  plavs. 
The  language  of  Crates  is  pure,  elegant,  and  sim- 
ple, with  very  few  peculiar  words  and  construc- 
tions. He  uses  a  very  rare  metrical  peculiarity, 
namely,  a  spondaic  ending  to  the  anapaestic  tetra- 
meter. (PolL  vi.  53 ;  A  then.  iii.  p.  1 19,  c  ;  Mei- 
neke.  Frag.  Com.  Grace  i.  pp.  58 — 66,  ii.  pp.  231 
—251  ;  Bergk,  Comment,  de  Jfieliq.  Comm.  Att. 
AntUf.  pp.  266— 283.)  [P.S.] 

CRATES  (KpoTTii),  of  Mallcs  in  Cilicia,  the 
son  of  Timoc rates,  is  said  by  Suidas  (».  r.)  to  hare 
been  a  Stoic  philosopher,  but  is  far  better  known  at 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  ancient  Greek 
grammarians.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  and  was  contemporary  with  Aristar- 
chus,  in  rivalry  with  whom  he  supported  the  fame 
of  the  Pergamene  school  of  grammar  against 
the  Alexandrian,  and  the  system  of  anomaly  (sVw- 
HaXla)  against  that  of  analog  (ivaXoyla).  He  is 
said  by  Varro  to  have  derived  his  grammatical 
system  from  a  certain  Chrrsippus,  who  left  six 
books  wtpl  -rrj*  dWuoAtar.  He  was  born  at  Mal- 
lus  in  Cilicia,  and  was  brought  up  at  Tarsus, 
whence  he  removed  to  Perganius,  and  there  lived 
under  the  patronage  of  Eumenes  II.  and  At  talus 
II.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Pergamene  school 
of  grammar,  and  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time 
the  chief  librarian.  About  the  year  157  B. 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Ennius,  Crates  was 
sent  by  At  talus  as  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  where 
he  introduced  for  the  first  time  the  study  of  gram- 
mar. The  results  of  his  visit  lasted  a  long  time, 
as  may  be  observed  especially  in  the  writings  of 
Varro.  (Sue ton.  de  Illustr.  Grammat.  2.)  An 
accident,  by  which  he  broke  a  leg,  gave  him  the 
leisure,  which  his  official  duties  might  otherwise 
have  interrupted,  for  holding  frequent  grammatical 
lectures  (obcpodVm).  We  know  nothing  further 
of  the  life  of  Crates. 

In  the  grammatical  system  of  Crates  a  strong 
distinction  was  made  between  criticism  and  gram- 
mar, the  latter  of  which  sciences  he  regarded  as 
quite  subordinate  to  the  former.  The  office  of  the 
critic,  according  to  Crates,  was  to  investigate 
everything  which  could  throw  light  upon  litera- 
ture, either  from  within  or  from  without ;  that  of 
the  grammarian  was  only  to  apply  the  rules  of 
language  to  clear  up  the  meaning  of  particular 
passages,  and  to  settle  the  text,  the  prosody,  the 
aixentuution,  and  so  forth,  of  the  ancient  writers. 
1  ruin  this  nnrt  of  his  svstem.  Crates  derived  the 
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surname  ot  Ketrix6s.  This  title  is  derived  oy  some 
from  the  fact  that,  like  Ari*tarchus,  Crates  gave  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  Homeric  poems,  from  his 
labours  upon  which  he  was  also  su married  'Owpiicoi. 
His  chief  work  is  entitled  AidpoWir  'I  A  idiot  *ol 
'O&Wo-sIaf,  in  nine  books,  by  which  we  are  pro- 
bably to  understand,  not  a  recension  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  dividing  them  into  nine  books  but 
that  the  commentary  of  Crates  itself  was  divided 
into  nine  books. 

The  few  fragments  of  this  commentary,  which 
are  preserved  by  the  Scholiasts  and  other  ancient 
writers,  have  led  Wolf  to  express  a  very  uufavour- 
able  opinion  of  Crates.  As  to  his  emendations,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  was  far  inferior  to  Aris- 
tarchus  in  judgment,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
he  was  most  ingenious  in  conjectural  emendations. 
Sevcml  of  his  readings  are  to  this  day  preferred 
by  the  best  scholars  to  those  of  Aristarchus.  As 
for  his  excursions  into  all  the  scientific  and  histo- 
rical questions  for  which  Homer  furnishes  an  occa- 
sion, it  was  the  direct  consequence  of  his  opinion 
of  the  critic's  office,  that  he  should  undertake  them, 
nor  do  the  results  of  his  inquiries  quite  deserve 
the  contempt  with  which  Wolf  treats  them. 
Among  the  ancients  themselves  he  enjoyed  a  re- 
putation little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  Aristar- 
chus. The  school  which  he  founded  at  Pergamus 
flourished  a  considerable  time,  and  was  the  subject 
of  a  work  by  Ptolemy  of  Ascalon,  entitled  wtpi  rijs 
Kpanrrtloo  alpitrtws.  To  this  school  Wolf  refers 
the  catalogues  of  ancient  writers  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (/*  toZi 
Zltmyanr\voU  »/*<o£i,  ii.  p.  118,  5,  cd.  Sylburg.), 
who  also  mentions  the  school  by  the  name  of  rodt 
in  Tltpydfiou  ypannaruco&t  (p.  112,  27).  They 
are  also  called  Kpa-nyrnot.  Among  the  catalogues 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  ought  to  include  the  lists  of  titles  (oVa- 
ypaexd)  of  dramas,  which  Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  336,  c) 
states  to  have  been  composed  by  the  Pergamene*. 

Resides  his  work  on  Homer,  Crates  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  on  Euripides, 
on  Aristophanes,  and  probably  on  other  ancient 
authors,  a  work  on  the  Attic  dialect  (wspl  Krruc^s 
SioAc'ktoi/),  and  works  on  geography,  natural  his- 
tory, and  agriculture,  of  all  which  only  a  few  frag- 
ments exist  Some  scholars,  however,  think,  that 
the  Crates  of  Pergamus  whose  work  on  the  won- 
ders of  various  countries  is  quoted  by  Pliny  (//. 
At  vii.  2)  and  Aelian  (//.  A.  xvii.  9),  wo*  a 
different  person.  The  fragments  of  his  works 
are  collected  by  C.  F.  Wegener  (De  Aula  Attalica 
bitt.  Artiumque  Fautrice,  Havn.  1836,  8vo.)  There 
is  also  one  epigram  by  him  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
(ii.  3,  Brunck  nnd  Jacobs)  upon  Choerilus.  This 
epigram  is  assigned  to  Crates  on  the  authority  of 
its  title,  Kpdrrrrot  y potior  ikov.  But  Diogenes 
Laertius  mentions  an  epigrammatic  poet  of  the 
name,  as  distinct  from  the  grammarian. 

(Suidas,  t.w.  Kpdnjt,  'Apltrrapxoi ;  Diog.  Laert. 
iv.  23;  Strabo,  pp.  3,  4,  30,  157,  439,  609, 
676,  &c;  Athen.  xi.  p.  497,  f.;  Varro,  de  L.L.  viii. 
64,  68,  ix.  1  ;  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math.  i.  c.  3. 
§  79,  c  12.  §  248;  SchoL  in  Horn,  passim;  Plin. 
//.  N.  iv.  12  ;  Wolf,  Froleg.  in  Horn.  Ii.;  Thiersch, 
Ueber  das  Zeitalter  und  Vaterlaud  drs  Homer,  pp. 
1 9 — 64  ;  Lersch,  Die  SpraehjAilotopkk  der  A  lien, 
u  pp.  67,  69—72,  1 12,  ii.  148,  243 ;  Fabric.  hiU. 
Graec^  i.  pp.  318,  509,  iii.  p.  558  ;  Clinton,  Asst. 
Hell  iii.  pp.  528,  529.)  [P.S.J 
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CRATES  (KpdTTjj),  a  very  Ancient  Greek  mu- 
sician, the  disciple  of  Olympus  to  whom  some 
•scribed  the  composition  for  the  flute,  which  was 
called  vipiot  YloKvicitpaXoi,  and  which  was  row 
usually  attributed  to  Olympus  himself.  (Plutrf<* 
Mns.  7,  p.  1133,  c.)  Nothing  further  is  known 
of  him.  [P.  S.] 

CRATES  (Kp<tT7|j),  of  Tarsus,  an  Academic 
philosopher,  is  expressly  distinguished  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (ii.  114,  117)  from  Crates  of  Athens 
with  whom  he  has  been  often  confounded.  [A.S.] 

CRATES  (K/Hfnji)  of  Thebes  the  son  of  As- 
condus  repaired  to  Athens  where  he  became  a 
scholar  of  the  Cynic  Diogenes  and  subsequently 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Cynic  philo- 
sophers. He  flourished,  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertius  (vi.  87),  in  b.c,  328,  was  still  living  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalcreus  ( Athen. 
x.  p.  422,  c. ;  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  90),  and  was  at 
Thebes  in  ft.  c.  307,  when  Demetrius  Phalereus 
withdrew  thither.  (PluL  Mar.  p.  69,  a) 

Crates  was  one  of  the  most  singular  phaenomena 
of  a  time  which  abounded  in  all  sorts  of  strange 


characters.  Though  heir  to  a  large  fortune, 
renounced  it  all  and  bestowed  it  upon  his  natire 
city,  since  a  philosopher  had  no  need  of  money ; 
or,  according  to  another  account,  he  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  banker,  with  the  charge,  that  he 
should  deliver  it  to  his  sons  in  case  they  were 
simpletons  but  that,  if  they  became  philosophers 
he  should  distribute  it  among  the  poor.  Diogenes 
Ijiertius  has  preserved  a  number  of  curious  tales 
about  Crates,  which  prove  that  he  lived  and  died 
as  a  true  Cynic,  disregarding  all  external  pleasures 
restricting  himself  to  the  most  absolute  necessaries 
and  retaining  in  every  situation  of  life  the  most 
perfect  mastery  over  his  desires  complete  equani- 
mity of  temper,  and  a  constant  flow  of  good  spirits. 
While  exercising  this  self  controuL,  he  was  equally 
severe  against  the  vices  of  others;  the  female  sex 
in  particular  was  severely  lashed  by  him  ;  and  he 
received  the  surname  of  the  u  Door-opener,M  be- 
cause it  was  his  practice  to  visit  every  house  at 
Athens  and  rebuke  its  inmates.  In  spite  of  the 
poverty  to  which  he  had  reduced  himself,  and  not- 
withstanding  his  ugly  and  deformed  figure,  he  in- 
spired Ilipparchia,  the  daughter  of  n  family  of  dis- 
tinction, with  such  an  anient  affection  fur  him, 
that  she  refused  many  wealthy  suitors  and  threat- 
ened to  commit  suicide  unless  her  parents  would 
give  their  consent  to  her  union  with  the  philoso- 
pher. Of  the  married  life  of  this  philosophic  cou- 
ple Diogenes  Laertius  relates  some  very  curious 
facts. 

Crates  wrote  a  book  of  letters  on  philosophical 
subjects  the  style  of  which  is  compared  by  laer- 
tius (vi.  98)  to"  Plato's  ;  but  these  are  no  longer 
extant,  for  the  fourteen  letters  which  were  pub- 
lished from  a  Venetian  manuscript  under  the  name 
of  Crates  in  the  Aldine  collection  of  Greek  letters 
(Venet  1499,  4to.),  and  the  thirty-eight  which 
have  been  published  from  the  same  manuscript  by 
Doissonadc  (Xoticcs  el  IZrtruiU  </m  Marnucr.  de  la 
IHIJ.  du  Hui,  vol.  xi.  part  ii.  Paris  1827)  and 
which  are  likewise  ascribed  to  Crates  are,  like 
the  greater  number  of  such  letters  the  composition 
■>{  later  rhetoricians.  Crates  was  also  the  author 
of  tragedies  of  an  earnest  philosophical  character, 
which  are  praised  by  laertius,  and  likewise  of 
some  smaller  poems  which  seem  to  have  been 
culled  iWyna,  and  to  which  the  +o*njs  l-)K«tniov 
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quoted  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  158,  b.)  perhaps  be- 
longed. Plutarch  wrote  a  detailed  biography  of 
Crates  which  unfortunately  is  lost.  (Diog.  I^aert. 
vi.  85—93,  96—98;  Bninck,  Anal.  L  p.  186; 
Jacobs,  A  nth.  Grace,  i.  p.  118;  Brucker,  Hist. 
i'hiloKtph.  L  p.  888  j  Fabric.  U'dA.  Grace,  iii.  p. 
514.)  [A.  S.] 

CRATES  (Kpdnjj)  of  Thali.es  an  orator  or 
rhetorician  of  the  school  of  Isocrntes.  (Diog.  I>ai  rt. 
iv.  23.)  Ruhuken  assigns  to  him  the  A0701' 
SriftiryapiKol  which  Apollodorus  (ap.  Dit>g.  I.  c.) 
ascribes  to  the  Academic  philosopher,  Crates. 
(Hist.  Crit.  Oral.  Grate,  in  Oputc.  i.  p.  370.) 
Menagius  (Comm.  in  Ding.  I.  e.)  is  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  Crates  is  meutioned  by  Lucian.  (Rhii. 
PruccepL  9.)  The  person  there  spoken  of  is  Cri- 
tias  the  sculptor.  LP.  S-l 

CRATES.  1.  An  artist,  celebrated  for  making 
cups  with  carved  figures  upon  them.  (Athen.  xi. 
p.  782,  b.) 

2.  A  famous  digger  of  channels  at  the  time  of 
Alexander.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  23 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  4('7 ; 
Steph.  Bvr..  «.  r.  'AWjrav.)  [L.  U.J 

CRATESI'POLIS  (Kjxrnr<rfroAir),  wife  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon,  was  highly 
distinguished  for  her  beauty,  talents,  and  energy. 
On  the  murder  of  her  husband  at  Sicyon,  in  b  c 
314  [see  p.  126,  a],  she  kept  together  his  fonvs, 
with  whom  her  kindness  to  the  men  had  made 
her  extremely  popular,  and  when  the  Sicyouians 
hoping  for  an  easy  conquest  over  a  woman,  rose 
against  the  garrison  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an  independent  government,  she  quelled  the  sedi- 
tion, and,  having  crucified  thirty  of  the  popular 
leaders  held  the  town  firmly  in  subjection  for 
Cas&ander.  [See  p.  6*20. J  In  B.  c  308,  however, 
she  was  induced  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  to  betray  Co- 
rinth and  Sicyon  to  him,  these  being  the  only 
places  except  Athens  yet  possessed  by  Cassandei 
in  Greece.  CratesipolU  was  at  Corinth  at  the 
time,  and,  as  her  troops  would  not  have  consented 
to  the  surrender,  she  introduced  a  body  of  Ptolemy's 
forces  into  the  town,  pretending  that  they  were  a 
reinforcement  which  she  had  sent  for  from  Sicyon. 
She  then  withdrew  to  Patrac  in  Acbaia,  where 
she  was  living,  when,  in  the  following  year  (a.  c. 
307),  she  held  with  Demetrius  Poliorcetcs  the  re- 
markable interview  to  which  each  party  was 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  other.  (Diod.  xix. 
67,  xx.  37  ;  Polyaen.  viii.  58  ;  PluL  Danttritu, 
9.)  [E.  E.J 

CRATESl'PPIDAS  (Kparntrnnrttai ),  a  La- 
cedaemonian, was  sent  out  as  admiral  after  the 
death  of  Mindarus  B.  a  410,  and  took  the  com- 
mand at  Chios  of  the  fleet  which  had  been  collect- 
ed by  Pasippidas  from  the  allies.  He  effected, 
however,  little  or  nothing  during  his  term  of  office 
beyond  the  seizure  of  the  acropolis  at  Chios  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Chian  exiles  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lysandci.  (Xeu.  Hell,  i.  1.  §  32,5.  §  1 ; 
Diod.  xiu  65,  70.)  [E.  E.J 

CRATEVAS  (h>o.TfiJai),  a  Greek  herbalist 
(/Jif irro>u>  j )  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
first  century  B.  c,  as  he  gave  the  name  Milhridatia 
to  a  plant  in  honour  of  Mithridatcs.  (l'Hn.  II.  N. 
xxv.  26.)  He  is  frequently  quoted  by  Pliny  and 
Dioscoridcs  and  is  mentioned  by  Galen  (De 
Siniplic.  Medicam.  Tempcram.  ac  I'acult.  vi.  prooem. 
vol.  xi.  pp.  795,  797  ;  Comment  in  I  It;  poor.  M  Dt 
Nut.  Hum."  ii.  6,  vol.  xv.  p.  134  ;  I)e  Antid.  i.  2, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  7),  among  the  eminent 
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Materia  Medico.  Some  persons  have  supposed 
that  Cmtevas  lived  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centu- 
ries B.  c,  because  one  of  the  spurious  letters  that 
go  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates  (Hippocr. 
O/teniy  vol.  iii.  p.  790)  is  addressed  to  a  person  of 
that  name;  but  as  no  mention  of  the  contempo- 
rary of  Hippocrates  is  found  in  any  other  passage, 
these  spurious  letters  arc  hardly  sufficient  to  prove 
his  existence.  [  W.  A,  G.] 

C  it  ATI' N  US  (Kpartros),  Comic  poets.  1. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  Athenian  comic  poets 
of  the  old  comedy,  the  rise  and  complete  perfection 
of  which  he  witnessed  during  a  life  of  97  years. 
The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  can  be  ascertained 
with  tolerable  certainty  from  the  following  circum- 
stances : — In  the  year  424  a  c,  Aristophanes 
exhibited  his  Knight*,  in  which  he  described  C ra- 
ti nus  as  a  drivelling  old  man,  wandering  about 
with  his  crown  withered,  and  so  utterly  neglected 
by  his  former  admirers  that  he  could  not  even 
procure  wherewithal  to  quench  the  thirst  of  which 
he  was  perishing.  (Equii.  531—534.)  This 
attack  roused  Cratinus  to  put  forth  all  hit  remain- 
ing strength  in  the  play  entitled  Uurlm}  (the 
Flagon),  which  was  exhibited  the  next  year,  and 
with  which  he  carried  away  the  first  prize  above 
the  Conrnu  of  Aineipsins  and  the  Clouds  of  Aris- 
tophanes. (Arg.  Nul>.)  Now  Lucian  says  that 
the  riwrhnj  was  the  last  play  of  Cratinus,  and  that 
he  did  not  long  survive  his  victory.  (Macrob.  25.) 
Aristophanes  also,  in  the  Peace,  which  was  acted 
in  419  a  c,  says  that  Cratinus  died  iff  oi  Acbrw- 
NS  MtaXov.  {Pax,  700,  701.)  A  doubt  hat 
been  raised  as  to  what  invasion  Aristophanes 
meant.  He  cannot  refer  to  any  of  the  great  in- 
vasions mentioned  by  Thucydidea,  and  we  are 
therefore  compelled  to  suppose  some  irruption  of  a 
part  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  into  Attic*  at  the 
time  when  the  armistice,  which  was  made  shortly 
before  the  negotiations  for  the  fifty  years'  truce, 
was  broken,  (a.  a  422.)  Now  Lucian  says  (I.e.) 
that  Cratinus  lived  97  years.  Thus  hit  birth 
would  fall  in  B.  c.  519. 

If  we  may  trust  the  grammarians  and  chrono- 
graphcrs,  Cratinus  did  not  begin  his  dramatic 
career  till  he  was  far  advanced  in  life.  According 
to  an  Anonymous  writer  on  Comedy  (p.  xxix),  he 
gained  his  first  victory  after  the  85th  Olympiad, 
that  is,  later  than  a  c  437,  and  when  he  was 
more  than  80  years  old.  This  date  is  suspicious  in 
itself,  and  is  falsified  by  circumstantial  evidence. 
For  example,  in  one  fragment  he  blames  the  tar- 
diness of  Pericles  in  completing  the  long  walls 
which  we  know  to  have  been  finished  in  a  c.  451, 
and  there  are  a  few  other  fragments  which  evi- 
dently belong  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  85th 
Olympiad.  Again,  Crates  the  comic  poet  acted  the 
plays  of  Cratinus  before  he  began  to  write  himself ; 
but  Crates  began  to  write  in  a  c.  449 — 448.  We 
can  therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the 
date  of  Eusebius  (Chron.  $.  a.  01.  81.  3;  SyncelL 
p.  339),  although  he  is  manifestly  wrong  in  join- 
ing the  name  of  Plato  with  that  of  Cratinus.  Ac- 
cording to  this  testimony,  Cratinus  began  to  ex- 
hibit in  a  c.  454 — 453,  in  about  the  Gb'th  year  of 
his  age. 

Of  his  personal  history  very  little  is  known. 
His  father's  name  was  Callimedes,  and  he  himself 
was  taxiarch  of  the  ♦uA.vJ  OiVt}»j.  (Suid.  ».  vr. 
Kparivos,  'Extiov  Sn\6rtpoi.)  In  the  Litter 
passage  he  is  charged  with  excessive  cowardice. 


Of  the  charges  which  Suidas  brings  against  the 
moral  character  of  Cratinus,  one  is  unsupported  by 
any  other  testimony,  though,  if  it  had  been  true 
it  is  not  likely  that  Aristophanes  would  have  beeri 
silent  upon  it  Probably  Suidas  was  misled  by  a 
passage  of  Aristophanes  (Acham,  849,  850)  which 
refers  to  another  Cratinus,  a  lyric  poet.  (Schol. 
/.  c)  The  other  charge  which  Suidas  brings  against 
Cratiuns,  that  of  habitual  intemperance,  is  sus- 
tained by  many  passages  of  Aristophanes  and 
other  writers,  as  well  as  by  the  confession  of  Cra- 
tinus himself,  who  appears  to  have  treated  the 
subject  in  a  very  amusing  way,  especially  in  his 
IIvtuoj.  (See  further  on  this  point  Meineke, 
Hut.  Crit.  Com.  Graec.  pp.  47 — 49.) 

Cratinus  exhibited  twenty-one  plays  and  gained 
nine  victories  (Suid.  *.  r.;  Eudoc.  p.  271  ;  Anon. 
de  Com.  p.  xxix),  and  that  vcyufrqpct,  according 
to  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes.  (Equit.  528.) 

Cratinus  was  undoubtedly  the  poet  of  the  old 
comedy.  He  gave  it  its  peculiar  character,  and  he 
did  not,  like  Aristophanes,  live  to  see  its  decline. 
Before  his  time  the  comic  poets  had  aimed  at  little 
beyond  exciting  the  laughter  of  their  audience  :  it 
was  Cratinus  who  first  made  comedy  a  terrible 
weapon  of  personal  attack,  and  the  comic  poet  a 
severe  censor  of  public  and  private  vice.  An 
anonymous  ancient  writer  says,  that  to  the  pleasing 
in  comedy  Cratinus  added  the  useful,  by  accusing 
evil-doers  and  punishing  them  with  comedy  as 
with  a  public  scourge.  (Anon,  de  Com.  p.  xxxii.) 
He  did  not  even,  like  Aristophanes,  in  such  attacks 
unite  mirth  with  satire,  but,  as  an  ancient  writer 
says,  he  hurled  his  reproaches  in  the  plainest  form 
at  the  bare  heads  of  the  offenders.  (PLitonius,  de 
Com.  p.  xxvii. ;  Christodor.  Erphratis,  v.  357  ; 
Persius,  Sat.  i.  123.)  Still,  like  Aristophanes 
with  respect  to  Sophocles,  he  sometimes  bestowed 
the  highest  praise,  as  upon  Ciraon.  (Plut.  Cii*. 
10.)  Pericles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  object 
of  his  most  persevering  and  vehement  abuse. 

It  is  proper  here  to  state  what  is  known  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  Cratinus  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  permitted  to  assume  this  license  of 
attacking  institutions  and  individuals  openly  and 
by  name.  It  evidently  arose  out  of  the  close  con- 
nexion which  exists  in  nature  between  mirth  and 
satire.  While  looking  for  subjects  which  could  be 
put  in  a  ridiculous  point  of  view,  the  poet  naturally 
fell  upon  the  follies  and  vices  of  bis  countrymen. 
The  free  constitution  of  Athens  inspired  him  with 
courage  to  attack  the  offenders,  and  secured  for 
him  protection  from  their  resentment.  And  ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  the  political  freedom  of 
Athens  and  this  license  of  her  comic  poets  rose 
and  fell  together.  Nay,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Cicero,  the  law  itself  granted  them  impunity.  (De 
Rrpub.  iv.  10  :  "apud  quos  [Graecos]  fuit  e tiara 
lege  concessum,  ut  quod  vellet  comocdia  de  quo 
vellet  nominatim  dice  ret")  The  some  thing  is  stat- 
ed, though  not  so  distinctly, by  Themistius.  (Orat. 
viiL  p.  1 10,  b.)  This  flourishing  period  lasted  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Athenian  power  after 
the  Persian  war  down  to  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  or  perhaps  a  few  years  Liter  (about 
B.  c.  460 — 393).  The  exercise  of  this  license, 
however,  was  not  altogether  unopposed.  In  ad- 
dition to  what  could  be  done  personally  by  such 
men  as  Cleon  and  A  lei  blades,  the  law  itself  in- 
terfered on  more  than  one  occasion.  In  the 
archonsbip  of  Morychides  (a  c.  440-439),  a  law 
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was  made  prohibiting  the  comic  poets  imm  holding 
B  living  person  up  to  ridicule  by  bringing  him  on 
the  stage  by  name  {^(piapta  rov  prf)  Kttpf&w 
iyoiMtnt,  Schol.  Arist.  A  char n.  67  ;  Meineke, 
Hirt.  CriL  p.  40).  This  law  remained  in  force  for 
the  two  following  years,  and  was  annulled  in  the 
archonsliip  of  Euthymenee.  (n.  c.  437—  436.) 
Another  restriction,  which  probably  belongs  to 
about  the  same  time,  was  the  law  that  no  Areopa- 
gite  should  write  comedies.  (Plut  Dill,  an  1'ae. 
pnuxt.  AtL  p.  348,  c.)  From  u.  c.  436  the  old 
comedy  flourished  in  its  highest  vigour,  till  a 
series  of  attacks  was  made  upon  it  by  a  certain 
Syracosius,  who  is  suspected,  with  great  proba- 
bility, of  having  been  suborned  by  Alcibiodes. 
This  Syracosius  carried  a  law,  KtefupSutrOat 
irofuurrl  to-o,  probably  about  B.  c.  416 — 415, 
which  did  not,  however,  remain  in  force  long. 
(Schol.  Arist  Av.  1297.)  A  similar  law  is  said 
to  have  been  carried  by  Antiniachus,  but  this  is 
perhaps  a  mistake.  (Schol.  Arist.  Acharn.  1149; 
Meineke,  p.  41.)  That  the  brief  ari*tocratical 
revolution  of  411  h.  c  alTected  the  liberty  of 
comedy  can  hardly  be  doubted,  though  we  nave 
no  express  testimony.  If  it  declined  then,  we 
have  clear  evidence  of  its  revival  with  the  re- 
storation of  democracy  in  the  Fn*js  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  the  Cleophon  of  Plato,  (b.  c.  405.) 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  during  the  rule  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  the  liberty  of  comedy  was  restrain- 
ed, not  only  by  the  loss  of  political  liberty,  but  by 
the  exhaustion  resulting  from  the  war,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  choruses  could  not  be  main- 
tained with  their  ancient  splendour.  We  even  find 
a  play  of  Cratiuus  without  Chorus  or  Parabasis, 
namely,  the  'O&WffsZs,  but  this  was  during  the 
85th  Olympiad,  when  the  above-mentioned  law  was 
in  force.  The  old  comedy,  having  thus  declined, 
was  at  length  brought  to  an  end  by  the  attacks  of 
the  dithyrambic  poet  Cincsiaa,  and  of  Agyrrhius, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Middle  Comedy  (about 
nc.  393—392  ;  Meineke,  pp.  4*2,  43). 

Resides  what  Cratinus  did  to  give  a  new  cha- 
racter and  power  to  comedy,  he  is  said  to  have 
mode  change*  in  its  outward  form,  so  as  to  bring 
it  into  better  order,  especially  by  fixing  the  num- 
ber of  acton,  which  had  before  been  indefinite,  at 
three.  (Anon,  de  Com.  p.  xxxii.)  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  Aristotle  says,  that  no  one  knew 
who  made  this  and  other  such  changes.    (PokU  r. 

The  character  of  Cratinus  as  a  poet  rests  upon  the 
testimonies  of  the  ancient  writers,  as  we  have  no 
complete  play  of  his  extant.  These  testimonies  are 
most  decided  in  placing  him  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  comic  poets.  By  one  writer  he  is  compared  to 
Aeschylus.  (Anon,  de  Com.  p.  xxix.)  There  is  a 
fragment  of  bis  own,  which  evidently  is  no  vain 
boast,  but  expresses  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  contemporaries.  (Schol.  Arist 
JZ/uU.  526.)  Amongst  several  allusions  to  hiin 
in  Aristophanes,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  pas- 
sage in  the  Knight$  referred  to  above,  where  he 
likens  Cratinus  to  a  rapid  torrent  carrying  every- 
thing before  it  and  says  that  for  his  many  victo- 
ries he  deserved  to  drink  in  the  Prytaneium,  and 
to  sit  anointed  as  a  spectator  of  the  Dionysia. 
Rut  after  all,  his  highest  praise  is  in  the  fact  that 
he  appeared  at  the  Dionysia  of  the  following  year, 
not  as  a  spectator,  but  as  a  competitor,  and  carried 
off  the  prise  above  Aristophanes  hkuelf.  His 
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style  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  grandiloquent 
and  full  of  trrpes,  and  altogether  of  a  lyric  cast. 
He  was  very  bold  in  inventing  new  words,  and 
in  changing  the  meaning  of  old  ones.  His  cho- 
ruses especially  were  greatly  admired,  and  were 
for  a  time  the  favourite  songs  at  banquets.  (Aris- 
tophanes, L  c.)  It  was  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
dithyrambic  character  of  his  poetry  that  he  was 
likened  to  Aeschylus,  and  it  was  no  doubt  for  the 
same  reason  that  Aristophanes  called  him  ravpo- 
<pdyoy  (Han.  357;  comp.  Etym.  Mag.  p.  747,  50; 
Apollon.  Le*.  Horn.  p.  156,  20.)  His  metres 
seem  to  have  partaken  of  the  same  lofty  character. 
He  sometimes  used  the  epic  verse.  The  u  Crati- 
nean  metre"  of  the  grammarians,  however,  was 
in  use  before  his  time.  [Toltnus.]  Iu  the  in- 
vention of  his  plots  he  was  most  ingenious  and 
felicitous,  but  his  impetuous  and  exuberant  fancy 
was  apt  to  derange  them  in  the  progress  of  the 
play.  (Platonius,  p.  xxvii.) 

Among  the  poets  who  imitated  him  more  or  less 
the  ancient  writers  enumerate  Eupolis,  Aristo- 
phanes, Crates,  Teleclcidcs,  Strattis,  and  others. 
The  only  poets  whom  he  himself  is  known  to  have 
imitated  are  Homer  and  Archilochus.  (Platonius, 
I.e.;  Bergk,  p.  156.)  His  most  formidable  rival 
was  Aristophanes.  (See,  besides  numerous  pas- 
sages of  Aristophanes  and  the  Scholia  on  him, 
Schol.  Plat.  p.  330.)  Among  his  enemies  Aristo- 
phanes mentions  oil  vtpl  KoAA/ar  (L  c).  What 
Callias  he  means  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  most  natural 
to  suppose  that  it  is  Callias  the  son  of  Hippo- 
nicus. 

There  is  much  confusion  among  the  ancient 
writers  in  quoting  from  his  dramas.  Meineke 
has  shewn  that  the  following  plays  are  wrongly 
attributed  to  him  : — T\avKot,  Bpdffwf,  "Hpsxr, 
'iA/a&sr,  Kprfffirai,  ^■n^hfiara^  'AWoTpioyvtApLovtt. 
These  being  deducted,  there  still  remain  thirty 
titles,  some  of  which,  however,  certainly  belong  to 
the  younger  Cratinus.  After  all  deductions,  there 
remain  twenty-four  titles,  namely,  'Apx^oxot, 
BovxdKot,  At}AidS«*,  AtSaaxaAiai,  Apas-erfafr, 
'Efiwtwpdfityoi  or  'iSalbi,  EJrcTSai,  QpsTTai,  KAco- 
fovAu'cu,  Adxwfff,  MaA0axol,  N^a«m,  Nduot, 
'OSwrattSj  Tlcwoirrai,  IIi/Aa/a,  TTAovrot,  Tlvrlrn, 
Sdrvpoi,  2tpi(pioi,  Tpcupeivioi,  Xft!xa£6n*roi,  Xef- 
p<*v*ttTnpau  The  difference  between  this  list  and 
the  statement  of  the  grammarians,  who  give  to 
Cratinus  only  twenty-one  plays  may  be  reconciled 
on  the  supposition  that  some  of  these  plays  had 
been  lost  when  the  grammarians  wrote,  as,  for 
example,  the  lirvpoi  and  Xtifia^dfitvoL,  which  are 
mentioned  only  in  the  Didoscalia  of  the  KnighU 
and  Acharnians. 

The  following  ore  the  plays  of  Cratinus,  the 
date  of  which  is  known  with  certainty  :— 
II.  c 

About  448.  'Apx'AoX01- 

In  425.  X*inaf6pfvoti  2nd  prize.  Aristophanes 
was  first  with  the  Acharnians. 

424.  idrupot,  2nd  priz-e.  Aristophanes  was 
first  with  the  Kniyhts. 

423.  Tltnlyriy  1st  prize. 

2nd.  Ameipsias,  KoVkoi. 
3rd.  Aristoph.  Nf^Atu. 
The  chief  ancient  commentators  on  Cmlii.tis 
were  Asclepiades,  Didymus,  Callistratus,  Euphro- 
nius,  Symmachus,  Aristarchus,  and  the  Scholiasts. 
(Meineke,  Fran.  Com.  Crarc.  L  pp.  43 — 58,  \u 
pp.  1»— 232 ;  Rcrgk,  Comment  deHcl^.  Com.  AtL 
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Ant.y  the  first  part  of  which  is  upon  Cratinus 

only.) 

2.  Cratinus  the  younger,  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  wu  a  contemporary  of 
Plato  the  philosopher  (Ding,  l^iert.  iii.  2fl)  and  of 
Corydus  (Athen.  vi.  p.  241,  c),  and  therefore  flou- 
rished during  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  B.  a, 
and  as  late  as  324  U.C  (Clinton,  Fast.  IfelL  ii. 
p.  xliii.)  Perhaps  he  even  lived  down  to  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphos  (Athen.  xi.  p.  469,  c, 
compared  with  vi.  p.  242,  a.),  but  this  is  improba- 
ble. The  following  plays  are  ascribed  to  him  •  — ■ 
riyavrts,  Gypafxiirns,  'Ofupd\v  (doubtful),  'TxosV 
AimoToj,  Xtipuv ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  some  of  the  plays  which  are  ascribed  to 
the  elder  Cratinus,  belong  to  the  younger. 

(Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Grate,  i.  'pp.  411 — 414, 
iii.  pp.  374-379  )  [P.  S.] 

CKATI'NUS,  the  grammarian.  [Basilkides, 
No.  1.] 

CRATI'NUS,a  legal  professor  at  Constantinople 
and  comes  sacrarum  largitionura,  who  was  charged 
by  Justinian,  in  a.  d.  530,  to  compile  the  Digest 
along  with  Tribonian,  the  head  of  the  commission, 
the  professor  Theophilus  of  Constantinople,  Doro- 
theus  and  Anatolius,  professors  at  Berytus,  and 
twelve  patroni  causnrum,  of  whom  Stephanus  is 
the  best  known.  The  commissioners  completed 
their  task  in  three  years.  Cratinus  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  further  employed  in  the  other 
compilations  of  Justinian.  The  commission  is  re- 
cited in  the  second  preface  to  the  Digest  (Const. 
Tanta,  §  9),  and  Cratinus  is  one  of  the  eight  pro- 
fessors to  whom  the  constitutio  Omnem  (so  called 
from  its  initial  word),  establishing  the  new  system 
of  legal  education,  is  addressed.         [J.  T.  G.] 

CRATI'NUS,  a  painter  at  Athena,  whoae  works 
in  the  Pompeion,  the  hall  containing  all  things  used 
in  processions,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  N. 
xxxr.  40.  $<$  33,  43).  [L.  U.) 

CRATIPPUS  (Mrnrroj).  1.  A  Greek  his- 
torian and  contemporary  of  Thucydides,  whose 
work  he  completed — rd  irapaXu^Birra  vtt  athou 
avvayaydv  yiypatptv.  (Dionys.  Jud.  de  Tkmrtfd. 
16.)  The  expression  of  Dionysius  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  the  work  of  Cratippus  was  not  only  a 
continuation  of  the  unfinished  history  of  Thucy- 
dides, but  that  he  also  gave  an  account  ef  every- 
thing that  was  omitted  in  the  work  of  Thucydides. 
The  period  to  which  Cratippus  appears  to  have 
carried  his  history,  is  pointed  out  by  Plutarch  (de 
(Hot.  Athen.  1)  to  have  been  the  time  of  Conon. 
(Comp.  Marcellin.  Vit.  Thutyd.  §  33;  Plut.  Vit. 
X  Oral.  p.  834.) 

2.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  Mytilene,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Pompey  and  Cicero.  The 
latter,  who  was  connected  with  him  by  intimate 
friendship,  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  him, 
for  he  declares  him  to  be  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  Peripatetics  that  he  had  known  (de  Off. 
iii.  2),  and  thinks  him  at  least  equal  to  the  greatest 
men  of  his  school  (De  Divin.  i.  3.)  Cratippus 
accompanied  Pompey  in  his  flight  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  and  endeavoured  to  comfort  and  rouse 
him  by  philosophical  arguments.  (Plut  Pomp. 
75;  comp.  Aelian,  V.  11.  vii.  21.)  Several  emi- 
nent Romans,  such  as  M.  Marcellus  and  Cicero 
himself,  received  instruction  from  him,  and  in  B.  c. 
44  young  M.  Cicero  was  his  pupil  at  Athens,  and 
was  tenderly  attached  to  him.  (Cic.  Brut.  31,  ail 
Fcuh.  xii.  16,  xvi.  21,  de  Off.  i.  1,  ii.  2,  7.)  Young 


CREON. 

Cicero  seems  also  to  have  visited  Asia  in  hit  com- 
pany. (Ad  Fam.  xii.  16.)  When  Caesar  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  republic,  Cicero  obtained 
from  him  the  Roman  franchise  for  Cratippus,  and 
also  induced  the  council  of  the  Areiopagus  at 
Athens  to  invite  the  philosopher  to  remain  in  that 
city  as  one  of  her  chief  ornament*,  and  to  continue 
his  instructions  in  philosophy.  (Plut.  Cic.  24  ) 
After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  Brutus  while  staying 
at  Athens,  also  attended  the  lectures  of  Cratippus. 
(Plut.  Brut.  24.)  Notwithstanding  the  high 
opinion  which  Cicero  entertained  of  the  knowledge 
and  talent  of  Cratippus,  we  do  not  hear  that  he 
wrote  on  any  philosophical  subject,  and  the  only 
allusions  we  have  to  his  tenets,  refer  to  his 
opinions  on  divination,  on  which  he  seems  to  have 
written  a  work.  Cicero  states  that  Cratippus  be- 
lieved in  dreams  and  supernatural  inspiration 
(furor),  but  that  he  rejected  all  other  kinds  ot* 
divination.  (De  Divin.  i.  3,  32,  50,  70,  71,  ii 
48,  52 ;  Tertull.  de  Anim.  46.)  [L.  &] 

CRATOR  (Kpa'r«p),  a  freedman  of  M.  Aure- 
lius  Verus,  wrote  a  history  of  Rome  from  its  foun- 
dation to  the  death  of  Verus,  in  which  the  names 
of  the  consuls  and  other  magistrates  were  given. 
(TheophiL  ad  Antolyc,  iii.  extr.) 

CRATOS  (  Kparos ),  the  personification  of 
strength,  is  described  as  a  son  of  Uranus  and  Oe. 
(Hcs.  Theog.  385;  AeschyL  Prom,  init;  ApoUod. 
i.  2.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CRATYLUS  (KpirvKot),  a  Greek  philosopher, 
and  an  elder  contemporary  of  Plato.  He  professed 
the  doctrines  of  Heracleitus,  and  made  Plato  ac- 
quainted with  them.  (Aristot.  Metaphyt.  L  6; 
Appul.  de  DogmaL  PlaL  p.  2,  ed.  Elm.;  Olympiod. 
Vit.  Plot.  p.  79,  ed.  Fischer.)  The  time  at  which 
Plato  was  instructed  by  Cratylus,  is  stated  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (iii.  6)  to  have  been  after  the 
death  of  Socrates;  but  there  are  several  circum- 
stances which  prove  that  Plato  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Heracleitus  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  K.  F.  Hermann  has  pointed  out 
that  it  must  have  been  in  his  youth  that  Plato  ac- 
quired his  knowledge  of  that  philosophy.  One 
among  the  dialogues  of  Plato  is  named  after  his 
master,  Cratylus,  who  is  the  principal  speaker  in  it, 
and  maintains  the  doctrine,  that  things  have  received 
their  names  according  to  certain  laws  of  nature 
(<pua(i),  and  that  consequently  words  correspond  to 
the  things  which  they  designate.  Hennogenes,  tha 
Eleatic,  who  had  likewise  been  a  teacher  of  Plato 
asserts,  on  the  other  hand,  that  nature  has  nothing 
to  do  with  giving  things  their  suitable  names,  but 
that  words  arc  applied  to  certain  things  by  the  mere 
mutual  consent  (SArti)  of  men.  Some  critics  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  Cratylus  introduced  by  Plato  in  his 
dialogue  is  a  different  person  from  the  Cratylus  who 
taught  Plato  the  doctrines  of  Heracleitus,  but  the 
arguments  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion  do 
not  seem  to  be  satisfactory.  (Stallbaum,  de  Cratyto 
Platonico,  p.  18,  Ac  ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Systrm  iler 
Plat.  Philo*.  i.  pp.  46,  106,  492,  &c. ;  Lersch, 
SpraeJtphilos.  der  Alton,  i.  p.  29.  &c)      [L.  S.] 

CREMU'TIUS  CORDUS.  [Conors.] 

CREON  (Kpiuv).  1.  A  mythical  king  of  Co- 
rinth, a  son  of  Lycacthua.  (Hygin.  Fab.  25,  calls 
him  a  son  of  Menoecus,  and  thus  confounds  him 
with  Crcon  of  Thebes.)  His  daughter,  Glauce, 
married  Jason,  and  Medcia,  who  found  herself 
forsaken,  took  vengeance  by  sending  Glauce  a 
garment  which  destroyed  her  by  fire  when  she  put 
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h  on.    (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  20 ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  I 
Med.  20.)    According  to  Hyginus  (/.  e.)  Medeia's 
present  consisted  of  a  crown,  and  Creon  perished 
with  his  daughter,  who  is  there  called  Creusa. 
(Comp.  Diod.  iv.  54.) 

2.  A  son  of  Menoecus,  and  king  of  Thebes. 
After  the  death  of  Lai  us,  Creon  gave  the  kingdom 
to  Oedipus,  who  had  delivered  the  country  from 
the  Sphinx ;  but  after  Oedipus  had  laid  down  the 
government,  Creon  resumed  it.  His  tyrannical 
conduct  towards  the  Argives,  and  especially  to- 
wards Antigone,  is  well  known  from  the  Oedipus 
and  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Creon  had  a  son, 
JIaemon,  and  two  daughters,  Ilenioche  and  Pyrrha. 
(Apollod.  iii.  5.  $  8,  7.  $  1 ;  Paus.  ix.  10.  $  3.) 
A  third  mythical  Creon  is  mentioned  by  Apol- 
lodorus.  (iL  7.  $  8.)  .  [L.  S.] 

CREON  (Kptuv),  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  un- 
certain date,  who  is  mentioned  in  three  passages 
of  Suidas  (».  it.  4yKtxopZv\TifjUvos,  vildpio*,  and 
<paoKi6ktov)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  rhetoric 
(/57)ropucd),  of  which  the  first  book  is  quoted,  but 
nothing  further  is  known  about  him.      [L.  S  ] 

CREC/PHYLUS  (Kp«i<pv\os).  1.  One  of  the 
earliest  epic  poets  of  Greece,  whom  tradition  placed 
in  direct  connexion  with  Homer,  as  he  is  called  his 
friend  or  even  his  son-in-law.  (Plat,  de  Rep.  x.  p. 
600,  b ;  Callim.  Epigram.  6  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  638, 
cVc. ;  SexL  Erapir.  adr.  Math.  L  2 ;  Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  11.  iL  730  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.)  Creophylus  is 
said  to  have  received  Homer  into  his  house,  and 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Chios,  though  other  ac- 
counts describe  him  as  a  native  of  Samos  or  Ios. 
The  epic  poem  Oix**.ia  or  Oi'xaAias  Saomtjj,  which 
is  ascribed  to  him,  he  is  said,  in  some  traditions, 
to  have  received  from  Homer  as  a  present  or  as  a 
dowry  with  his  wife.  (Proclus,  ap.  Hephaed.  p. 
4G6,  ed.  Gaisford;  Schol.  ad  rial.  p.  421,  ed. 
Bekker;  Suidas,  t.  v.)  Tradition  thus  seems  to 
point  to  Creophylus  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
llomeridae,  and  as  the  first  link  connecting  Homer 
himself  with  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems ;  for  he  preserved  and  taught  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  banded  them  down  to  his 
descendants,  from  whom  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan 
lawgiver,  is  said  to  have  received  them.  (Plut. 
Lyc.  4  ;  Heracleid.  Pont.  Poiit.  Fragm.  2  ;  Iam- 
blich.  Vit.  Vythag.  it  5) ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  639.)  His 
poem  Oi'xoAio  contained  the  contest  which  Hera- 
cles, for  the  sake  of  Iole,  undertook  with  Eurytus, 
and  the  final  capture  of  Oechalia.  This  poem, 
from  which  Panyasis  is  said  to  have  copied  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  iv.  p.  266),  is  often  referred  to,  both 
with  and  without  its  author's  name,  but  we  pos- 
sess only  a  few  statements  derived  from  it.  (Phot 
Lejt.  p.  177,  ed.Porson;  Tzctx.  Chit.  xiii.  659; 
Cramer,  Anted,  ii.  p.  327 ;  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Track. 
266  ;  Bekkcr,  Anted,  p.  728.)  Pausanias  (iv.  2 
§  3)  mentions  a  poem  'HpaxKtla  by  Creophylus, 
but  this  seems  to  be  only  a  different  name  for  the 
Oi'xaAia.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Med.  276.) 
The  Heracleia  which  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius 
Rhodius  (i.  1357)  ascribes  to  Cinaethon,  is  like- 
wise supposed  by  some  to  be  a  mistake,  and  to 
allude  to  the  0»x«Afa  of  Creophvlus.  (Welcker, 
Dcr  Ejmch.  Cyelus,  p.  219,  Hie.;  Wullner,  De 
Cyd.  Epic.  p.  52,  &c. ;  K.  W.  Miiller,  De  CycL 
Grace  Epic  p.  62,  &c.) 

2.  The  author  of  Annals  of  Ephesus  (Spot 
•Rp«rf*»i'),  to  which  Athenaeus  (viiL  p.  361) 
refers.  [L.S.] 


CRESILAS.  WH9 

CREPEREIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  eques- 
trian family,  which  was  distinguished  for  the  strict 
discipline  of  its  members,  but  of  which  otherwise 
only  very  little  is  known.  Among  the  judges  in 
the  case  of  Verres,  one  M.  Crepereius  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  (us  Verr.  L  10),  and  it  is  added,  that  as 
he  was  tribunal  militaru  desiynatus,  he  would  not 
be  able  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings  after  the 
1st  of  January  of  a  c.  69. 

There  are  several  coins  on  which  we  read  the 
name  Q.  Crepereius  M.  F.  Rocut,  and  from  the 
representations  of  Venus  and  Neptune  which  ap- 
pear on  those  coins,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  this 
person  had  tome  connexion  with  Corinth,  perhaps 
after  its  restoration  by  J.  Caesar,  since  those  divi- 
nities were  the  principal  gods  of  Corinth.  (Haver- 
camp,  in  MorelL  Thesaur.  Numitm.  p.  145,  &c.) 
In  the  reign  of  Nero  we  meet  with  one  Crepereius 
Gallus,  a  friend  of  Agrippina,  who  perished  in 
the  ship  by  means  of  which  Agrippina  was  to  be 
destroyed.    (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CREPEREIUS  CALPURNIA'NUS  (h>w- 
ppoi  KaXxovpvicu>6$),  a  native  of  Pompciopolis,  is 
mentioned  by  Lucian  (Quota.  Hist,  conscrib.  15) 
as  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  wars  between  the 
Romans  and  Parthians,  but  nothing  further  is 
known  about  him.  [L.  S.J 

CRES  (Kpiji),  a  son  of  Zeus  by  a  nymph  of 
mount  Ida,  from  whom  the  island  of  Crete  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  Byz. 
t.  v.  Kpifnj;  Paus.  viii.  53.  $  3.)  According  to 
Diodorus  (v.  64),  Cres  was  an  Eteocretan,  that  is, 
a  Cretan  autochthon.  [L.  S.] 

CRESCENS,  a  Cynic  of  Megalopolis,  (probably 
the  city  in  Arcadia,  though  some  believe  that 
Rome  is  meant  by  that  appellation,)  who  lived  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
contemporary  with  Justin  Martyr.  The  Chris- 
tian writers  speak  of  his  character  as  perfectly  in- 
famous. By  Tulian  (Or.  adv.  Graec  p.  157,  Ac.) 
he  is  accused  of  the  most  flagrant  enormities,  and 
is  described  as  a  person  who  was  not  prevented  by 
his  cynical  profession  from  being  **  wholly  enslaved 
to  the  love  of  money."  He  attacked  the  Chris- 
tians with  great  acrimony,  calling  them  Atheists  ; 
but  his  charges  were  refuted  by  Justin,  who  tells 
us,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  refutation,  he  was 
apprehensive  lest  Crescens  should  plot  his  death. 
But  whether  he  was  really  the  cause  of  Justin's 
martyrdom  or  not  is  uncertain  ;  for,  although  he  is 
accused  of  this  crime  by  Euscbius,  yet  the  charge 
is  only  made  to  rest  on  a  statement  of  Tatian, 
which  however  merely  is,  that  w  he  who  advised 
others  to  despise  death,  was  himself  so  much  in 
dread  of  death,  that  he  plotted  death  for  Justin 
as  a  very  great  evil,"  without  a  word  as  to  the 
success  of  his  intrigues.  (Justin,  Apolog.  ii. ; 
Euseb.  //.  E.  iv.  16 ;  Neander,  Kirchenge*eh.  i. 
p.  1131.)  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

CRESCO'NIUS.  [Corippus.] 

CRE'SILAS  (Kp«<ri\ai),  an  Athenian  sculptor, 
a  contemporary  of  Phidias  and  Polycletus.  Pliny 
(H.  N.  xxxiv.  19),  in  narrating  a  competition  of 
five  most  distinguished  artists,  and  among  them 
Phidias  and  Polycletus,  ns  to  who  should  make 
the  best  Amaxon  for  the  temple  at  Ephesus  men- 
tions Crcsilas  as  the  one  who  obtained  the  third 
prize.  But  as  this  is  an  uncommon  name,  it  has 
been  changed  by  modern  editors  into  Ctesilas  or 
Ctesilaus;  and  in  the  same  chapter  (§  15)  an  artist, 
"Dcsilaua,"  whose  wounded  Amazon  was  a  cele- 
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b rated  statue,  haa  also  had  his  name  changed  into 
Ctesilaus,  and  sonaequently  the  beautiful  statues  of  a 
wounded  Amazon  in  the  Capitol  and  the  Louvre  are 
considered  as  an  imitation  of  the  work  at  Ephesus. 
Now  this  is  quite  as  unfounded  a  supposition  as 
the  one  already  rejected  by  Winckelmann,  by  which 
the  dying  gladiator  of  the  Capitol  was  considered 
to  represent  another  celebrated  statue  of  Ctesilaus, 
who  wrought  "vulncratum  deficientem,  in  quo 
possit  intelligi,  quantum  restct  animae and  it  is 
the  more  improbable,  because  Pliny  enumerates  the 
sculptors  in  an  alphabetic  order,  and  begins  the 
letter  D  by  Desilaus.  But  there  are  no  good  rea- 
sons for  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  Ctesilaus. 
At  some  of  the  late  excavations  nt  Athens,  there 
waa  discovered  in  the  wall  of  a  cistern,  before  the 
western  fronUide  of  the  Parthenon,  the  following 
inscription,  which  is  doubtless  the  identical  base- 
ment of  the  expiring  warrior : — 

HEPMOATK02 

AIEITPE*OT2 

MIAPXEN. 

KPEZIAAJ 

EnOESEN. 

By  this  we  learn,  that  the  rival  of  Phidias  was 
called  Crcsilas,  as  two  manuscripts  of  Pliny  exhi- 
bit, and  that  the  statue  praised  by  Pliny  is  the 
same  as  that  which  Paosanias  (i.  23.  §  2)  describes 
at  great  length.  It  was  an  excellent  work  of 
bronze,  placed  in  the  eastern  portico  within  the 
Propylaea,  and  dedicated  by  Hermolycus  to  the 
memory  of  his  father,  Diitrephea,  who  fell  pierced 
with  arrows,  n.  c.  413,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Thracians,  near  Mycalessos  in  Boeotia.  (Thuc 
vii.  29,  30.)  Besides  these  two  celebrated  works, 
Crcsilas  executed  a  statue  of  Pericles  the  Olym- 
pian, from  which,  perhaps,  the  bust  in  the  Va- 
tican is  a  copy.  (Ross,  Kututhlatt,  1840,  No. 
12  and  38.)  [L.  U.] 

CRF/S1US  (Kprfcnof),  a  surname  of  Dionysus 
at  Argos,  where  he  had  a  temple  in  which  Ariadne 
was  said  to  be  buried.  (Paus.  iL  23.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CRESPHONTES  (K/mjo-^ittji),  a  Heracleid, 
a  son  of  Aristomachus,  and  one  of  the  conquerors 
of  Peloponnesus,  who  obtained  Mesacnia  for  his 
share.  But  during  an  insurrection  of  the  Messe- 
nian  nobles,  he  and  two  of  his  sons  were  slain. 
A  third  son,  Aepytus,  was  induced  by  his  mother, 
Meropc,  to  avenge  his  father.  (Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  4, 
&c.  ;  Paus.  ii.  18.  $  6,  iv.  3.  $  3,  31.  $  9,  viii.  5. 
$  4;  comp.  Abtytus.)  [I*  S.] 

CRETE  (Kprfnj),  a  daughter  of  Asterion,  and 
wife  of  Minos.  According  to  others,  she  was  the 
mother  of  Pasiphae  by  Helios.  (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2; 
Diod.  iv.  GO.)  There  are  two  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  iii.  3.  §  1  ; 
Diod.  iii.  71.)  [L.  S.] 

CRETE  US  or  CATREUS  (Kprrrws),  a  son  of 
Minos  by  Pasiphae  or  Crete,  and  king  of  Crete. 
He  is  renowned  in  ancient  story  on  account  of  his 
tragic  death  by  the  hand  of  his  own  son,  Althe- 
mcnes.  (Apollod.  ii  1.  §  2,  iii.  1.  §  2;  Diod.  iv. 
59  ;  Pans.  viii.  53.  §  2;  Altiikmknkh.)   [L.  S.] 

CRETHEUS  (K/r?)0«i5s),  a  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarete,  was  married  to  Tyro,  the  daughter  of 
Salmonella,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Aeson,  Phercs,  Amythaon,  and  llippolytc.  He  is 
called  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Iolctis.  (Horn. 
Od.  xu  23G,  258  ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  1 1 ;  comp.  Paus. 
▼iii.  25.  §  5.)  According  to  another  tradition, 
Cretbeos  was  married  to  Dcmodico  or  Biadicc, 
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who  loved  Phrixus,  and  as  her  love  was  rejected 
by  the  latter,  she  calumniously  accused  him  to 
Cretheus  of  having  been  guilty  of  improper  con- 
duct (Hygin.  Poet.  AsL  ii.  20;  Phrixus.)  [L.S.] 

CRETHON  (M0»r),a  son  of  Diocles  and  bro- 
ther of  Orsilochus  of  Phcre,  waa  slain  by  Aeneias 
in  the  Trojan  war.  (Horn.  IL  t.  542 ;  Paus.  iv. 
30.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CRETICUS,  an  agnomen  of  Q.  Caecilius  Me^ 
tellus,  consul,  a.  a  69,  and  of  several  of  the  Me- 
telli.  [Mbtrllos.] 

CRETICUS  SILA'NUS.  [Silanus.] 

CREU'SA  (Kp4owra).  1.  A  daughter  of  Ocea- 
nua  and  Ge.  She  was  a  Naid,  and  became  by 
Pcneius  the  mother  of  Hypscua,  king  of  the  Lapi- 
thae,  and  of  Stilbe.  (Pind.  Pyth.  ix.  30;  Diod.  iv. 
69.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Erechthens  and  Praxithea, 
was  married  to  Xuthus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Achaeus  and  Ion.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  $  3, 
iii  15.  §  1  ;  Paus.  vii.  1.  §  1.)  She  is  also  said 
to  have  been  beloved  by  Apollo  (Paus.  i.  28.  §  4), 
and  Ion  is  called  her  son  by  Apollo,  as  in  the 
**  Ion  "  of  Euripides. 

3.  A  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecabe,  and  the 
wife  of  Aeneias,  who  became  by  her  the  father  of 
A  scan  i  us  and  lulus.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5.)  Co- 
non  (Narrat,  41)  calls  her  the  mother  of  Anius 
by  Apollo.  When  Aeneias  fled  from  Troy,  she 
followed  him ;  but  she  was  unable  to  discover  his 
traces,  and  disappeared.  Aeneias  then  returned  to 
seek  her.  She  then  appeared  to  him  as  a  shade, 
consoled  him,  revealed  to  him  his  future  fate,  and 
informed  him  that  she  was  kept  back  by  the  gn-at 
mother  of  the  gods,  and  was  obliged  to  let  him  de- 
part alone.  ( Virg.  Am.  ii.  725,  738,  752,  769, 
775,  &c)  In  the  Lesche  of  Delphi  she  was  repre- 
sented by  Polygnotus  among  the  captive  Trojan 
women.  (Paus.  x.  26*.  §  1.)  A  fourth  personage 
of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  Hyginus.  (F<A  25 ; 
comp.  Crbom,  No.  I.)  [L.  S.] 

CRINA'OORAS  {Kptvarripas),  a  Greek  epi- 
grammatic poet,  the  author  of  about  fifty  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  waa  a  native  of  Mytilene, 
among  the  eminent  men  of  which  city  he  is  men- 
tioned by  Strnbo,  who  speaks  of  him  as  a  contem- 
porary, (xiii.  p.  617,  tub  fin.)  There  are  several 
allusions  in  his  epigrams,  which  refer  to  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  on  the  authority  of  which  Jacobs 
believes  him  to  have  flourished  from  B.  c,  31  to 
A.  D.  9.  We  may  also  collect  from  his  epigrams 
that  he  lived  at  Rome  (Ep.  24),  and  that  he  was 
richer  in  poems  than  in  worldly  goods.  (Ep.  33.) 
He  mentions  n  younger  brother  of  his,  Eudeides, 
{Ep.  12.)  From  the  contents  of  two  of  his  epi- 
grams Reiskc  inferred,  that  they  must  have  betin 
written  by  a  more  ancient  poet  of  the  same  name, 
but  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  Jacobs.  Crinagoraa 
often  shews  a  true  poetical  spirit.  He  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Anthology  of  Philip  of  Thessalonica. 
(Jacobs,  A  nth.  Gnirc.  pp.  876 — 878;  Fabric 
liibl.  (Jrarv.  iv.  p.  470.)  [P.  S.] 

CR1NAS,  a  physician  of  Marseilles  who  prac- 
tised at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  54 — 68, 
and  introduced  astrology  into  his  medical  practice. 
He  acquired  a  large  fortune,  and  is  said  by  Pliny 
(//.  N.  xx'ix.  5)  to  have  left  at  his  death  to  liis 
native  city  the  immense  sum  of  ten  million  ses- 
terces (centiet  II.  S.)  or  about  78,125/.,  after  hav- 
ing spent  nearly  the  same  sum  during  his  li£»  ia 
building  the  walls  of  the  city.        [W.  A.  Q.} 
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CRTNIPPUS  (KpiWiroi)  is  the  name  whicL, 
ftoin  a  comparison  of  Diodonis  (xv.  47),  it  baa 
been  proposed  to  substitute  for  Anippus  in  Xen. 
Hell.  vi.  2.  §  36.  He  was  sent  by  Dionysius  I. 
of  Syracuse  to  Corcyra  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans 
with  a  squadron  of  ten  ships,  b.  c.  373 ;  but 
through  his  imprudence  he  fell,  together  with  nino 
of  his  ships,  into  the  hands  of  Iphicrates.  The 
latter,  in  the  hope  of  extorting  from  him  a  large 
sum  of  money,  threatened  to  sell  him  for  a  slave, 
and  Crinippus  slew  himself  in  despair.  (Xen.  HclL 
vi.  2.  §S  4,  33,  &c;  comp.  Schneid.  ad  toe.  ;  YVes- 
seling,  wt  Dii»i.  L  c. ;  Diod.  xvL  57.)     [E.  R] 

C KIN  IS  (Kp/m),  a  Stoic  philosopher  who  is 
referred  to  several  times  by  Diogenes  Lae'rtius 
(vii.  62,  68,  76),  and  seems  to  have  founded  an 
independent  school  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Stoic  system,  since  the  authority  of  his  folio  were 
(ol  ittpl  KpiW)  is  sometimes  quoted.  He  wrote 
a  work  called  SiaAerriin)  from  which  Dio- 

genes Lae'rtius  (vii.  71)  quotes  an  opinion.  He 
is  mentionod  also  by  Arrian.  (Dm.  EpicL  iii.  2.) 
Suidas  speaks  of  a  Crinis  who  was  a  priest  of 
Apollo,  and  may  be  the  same  as  the  one  mentioued 
in  a  scholion  (ad  Horn.  It.  i.  396).         [L.  S.] 

CRINISUS.  [ACBSTBS.] 

CRINON  (KpW),  an  officer  of  Philip  V.  of 
Macedon,  joined  Leontius  and  Megaleas  in  their 
treason,  and  took  part  in  the  tumult  at  Liinnaea  in 
Acarnania,  in  which  they  assailed  Aratus  and 
threatened  his  life,  irritated  as  they  were  by  the 
successful  campaign  of  Philip  in  Aetolia,  a.  c  218. 
For  this  offence  Crinon  and  Megaleas  were  thrown 
into  prison  till  they  should  find  security  for  a  fine 
of  twenty  talents.  The  fine  was  confirmed,  on 
their  trial,  by  the  king's  council,  and  Crinon  was 
detained  in  prison,  while  Leontius  became  security 
for  Megaleas.    (Polyb.  v.  15,  16.)         [R  R] 

CRPSAMIS  (Kplvafus).  I.  The  fifth  in  des- 
cent from  Aesculapius,  the  son  of  Dardanus,  and 
the  lather  of  Cleomyttades  I.,  who  probably  lived 
in  the  eleventh  and  tenth  centuries  n.  c.  (Jo. 
Tzctees,  Chil.  vii.  Hut.  155,  in  Fabric  BiU.  Graec 
vol.  xii.  p.  680,  ed.  vet) 

2.  The  ninth  of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae, 
the  son  of  Sostratus  II.,  and  the  father  of  Cleo- 
myttades 1 1.,  who  probably  lived  in  the  ninth 
and  eighth  centuries  u.  c  (Id.  ibid.)  He  is  called 
"king  Criaamis,,  (Paetus,  Epist.  ad  Artax.,  in 
Hippocr.  Qpero,  vol.  iii.  p.  770),  but  the  country 
over  which  he  reigned  is  not  mentioned.  By  some 
writers  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  father,  not  of 
Cleomvttades  II.,  but  of  Thcodorus  II.  [W.A.O.] 

CRISPl'NA,  daughter  of  Bruttius  Praesens 
[Praksbnp],  was  married  to  Commodus  (a.  o. 
177),  and,  having  proved  unfaithful  to  her  husband, 
was  divorced  a  few  years  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  banished  to  Capreae,  and  there  put  to 
death.  (Dion  Cass.  lxxi.  33,  lxxii.  4  ;  Capitolin. 
M.  Aurei.  27  ;  Lamprid.  Com,nod.  5.)    [W.  R-J 
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CRISPIN  ILL  A,  CA'LVIA,  a  Roman  lady  of 
rank,  of  the  timo  of  the  emperor  Nero.    She  par- 
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took  largely  in  the  general  corruption  among  fiv 
males  of  that  period.  She  lived  with  Nero  and 
his  eunuch  Poms,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  hitter's  wardrobe.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  stealing  and  to  have  secreted 
all  on  which  she  could  lay  her  hand.  Her  inter- 
course with  Nero  was  of  such  a  kind,  that  Tacitus 
calls  her  the  instructor  of  Nero  in  voluptuousness. 
In  a.  d.  68,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Nero,  she 
went  to  Africa  to  urge  Claudius  Maccr  to  take  up 
arms  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  emperor.  She 
thus  intended  to  cause  a  famine  at  Rome,  by  pre- 
venting grain  being  imported  from  Africa.  Clo- 
dius  Macer  was  put  to  death  by  the  command  of 
Galbn,  and  the  general  indignation  of  the  people 
demanded  that  Crispiuilla  also  should  pay  for  her 
guilt  with  her  life,  but  she  escaped  the  danger  by 
various  intrigues  and  a  cunning  use  of  circum- 
stances. Afterwards  she  rose  very  high  in  public 
favour  through  her  marriage  with  a  man  who  had 
been  consul ;  she  was  spared  by  Galba,  Otho,  and 
Vitellius,  and  her  wealth,  together  with  the  circum- 
stance of  her  having  no  children,  procured  her 
great  influence  at  the  time.  (Tacit.  Hist.  L  73; 
Dion.  Cass,  lxiii.  12.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPI'NUS.  1.  A  person  ridiculed  by  Ho- 
race (Sat.  L  1.  120),  was,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  scholiasts  on  that  passage,  a  bad  poet 
and  philosopher,  who  was  surnamcd  Aretalogus, 
and  wrote  verses  upon  the  Stoics.  This  is  all 
that  is  known  about  him,  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  name  may  be  a  fictitious  one,  under 
which  Horace  intended  to  ridicule  some  philoso- 
phical poetaster. 

2.  A  late  Greek  rhetorician,  concerning  whom 
nothing  is  known,  but  a  sentiment  of  his,  taken 
from  a  work  KotcI  Aiomalov,  is  preserved  in  Sto- 
baeua.  (Ftor.  xlvii.  21.) 

3.  Of  Lampsacus,  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Parthenius 
of  Lampsacus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  n  bishop 
in  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great.  A  Latin 
version  of  that  Life  is  printed  in  the  collections  of 
the  lives  of  the  Saints  by  Surius  and  Bollandus 
under  the  7th  of  February.  A  MS.  containing  tho 
Greek  original  exists  in  the  imperial  library  at 
Vienna.   (Fabric.  DM.  Gr.  xi.  p.  597.)  [L.S.] 

T.  CRISPI'NUS  was  quaestor  about  b.  c  69, 
but  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Cic.  pro  Fontcio,  loci 
Niebuhr.l.)  [L.  8.} 

CRISPI'NUS,  L.  BRU'TTIUS  QUl'NTIUS. 
was  consul  A.  D.  224,  and  fourteen  years  after- 
wards (a.  d.  238)  persuaded  the  inhabitants  of 
Aquilcia  to  shut  their  gates  and  defend  their 
walls  ngainst  the  savage  Maximin,  whose  rago 
when  he  found  his  attacks  upon  the  city  baflied 
led  to  those  excesses  which  caused  his  assassina- 
tion. [Maximinus.]  (Capitolin.  Max.  duo,  c. 
21  ;  Hcrodian.  viii.  4.)  [W.  R.J 

CRISPI'NUS  CAE'PIO.  [Caepio,  p.  535,  b.] 

CRISPI'NUS,  QUI'NCTIUS.  Crispinu*  oc- 
curs as  an  agnomen  in  the  family  of  the  Pemii 
Capitolini  of  the  Quinctia  gens.  [Capitomnus, 
p.  606,  a.]  The  full  name  of  the  L.  Quinctius 
Crispimis,  who  was  praetor  in  B.  c.  186,  and  who 
triumphed  in  B.  c.  184,  on  account  of  his  victories 
in  Spain,  was  probably  L.  Quinctius  Pennus  Capi- 
tolinus  Crispimis.  (Liv.  xxxix.  6, 8,  30, 42.)  [L.S.J 

CRISPI'NUS,  RU'FIUS,  a  Roman  eques  and 
contemporary  of  the  emperors  Claudius  and  Nero. 
He  was  praefectus  praetorio  under  Claudius,  who 
employed  him  in  arresting  and  dragging  to  Ron» 
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Valerius  Asiatics.  For  this  service  he  was  re- 
warded by  a  large  sura  of  money  and  the  insignia 
of  the  quaestorship.  In  a.  d.  52  he  was  removed 
from  his  office  at  the  instigation  of  Agrippina,  who 
believed  him  to  be  attached  to  the  children  of  Mes- 
salina.  Crispinus  was  married  to  the  notorious 
Puppaea  Sabina,  who  had  a  son  by  him,  bearing 
the  same  name  as  his  father.  She  afterwards  be- 
came the  mistress  of  Nero,  and  the  circumstance, 
that  she  had  once  been  the  wife  of  Crispinus,  was 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  tyrant  to  send  Crispinus 
into  exile  to  Sardinia,  a.  n.  66,  under  the  pretext 
of  his  being  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy.  Shortly 
after  when  Crispinus  received  the  sentence  of 
death,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  (Tacit  Ann. 
xi.  1,  4,  xii.  42,  xiii.  45,  xv.  71,  xvi.  17;  Senec. 
(ktavia,  728  Ac;  Plut  Gaflw,  19.)  His  son, 
Ruhus  Crispinus,  was  likewise  put  to  death  by 
Nero.    (Suet.  Nero,  35.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISP  US,  a  person  mentioned  three  times  by 
Cicero  as  coheir  of  Mustcla,  (Ad  Att.  xii.  5, 
xiii.  3,  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPUS,  brother  of  Claudius  Gothicus  and 
father  of  Claudia,  who  by  her  husband  Eutropius 
was  the  mother  of  Constantius  Chlorus.  Thus 
Crispus  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Constantinus 
Magnus.  [W.  R.] 

CRISPUS,  FLA'VIUS  JU'LIUS,  eldest  of 
the  sons  of  Constantinus  Magnus  and  Mincrvina, 
derived  his  name  without  doubt  from  his  great- 
great-grandfather  [Crispus],  the  brother  of  Clau- 
dius Gothicus.  Having  been  educated,  as  we  are 
told  by  St  Jerome,  under  Lactantius,  he  was 
nominated  Caesar  on  the  1st  of  March,  a.  i*.  317, 
along  with  his  brother  Constantinus  and  the 
younger  Liciuius,  and  was  invested  with  the  con- 
sulship the  year  following.  Entering  forthwith 
upon  his  military  career,  he  distinguished  himself 
in  a  campaign  against  the  Franks,  and  soon  after, 
in  the  war  with  Licinius,  gained  a  great  naval  vic- 
tory in  the  Hellespont,  a.  d.  323.  But  unhappily 
the  glory  cf  these  exploits  excited  the  bitter 
jealousy  of  his  step-mother  Fausta,  at  whose  in- 
utigation  he  was  put  to  death  by  bis  father  in 
the  year  a.  d.  326.  [Constantinus,  p.  835.] 
(Kuseb.  Chron.  ad  ami.  317  ;  Soxonien.  Hid.  EccL 
i.  5;  Eckhel,  vol.  viii.  p.  100.) 

A  great  number  of  coins,  especially  in  small 
brass,  are  extant  bearing  the  name  and  effigy  of 
this  youth,  commonly  with  the  titles  Caaar  and 
1'rinoeju  Juretitutit  annexed  ;  on  the  reverse  of  one 
we  read  the  words  Alamannia  Devicta,  which  may 
refer  to  his  success  in  the  West  but  the  legends 
for  the  most  part  commemorate  the  exploits  of  his 
father  rather  than  bis  own  achievement*.  [W.  R.] 


COIN  OF  CRISPUS. 

CRISPUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  distinguished  tribune 
of  the  praetorians,  put  to  death  by  Septimius 
Sevcrus  during  the  Parthian  war  (a.  d.  19!)),  be- 
cause, being  wearied  of  the  hardships  of  the  cam- 
paign, he  had  quoted  as  a  sort  of  pasquinade  on 
the  ambitious  projects  of  the  emperor  the  lines  is 
Virgil  from  the  speech  of  Drauces  (Aen.  xi.  372), 
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"  Scilicet  ut  Turno  contingat  regia  conjux, 

Nos,  animae  viles,  inhumata  infletaque 

Stcrnamur  campis  .  .  .  .  " 
a  fact  of  no  great  importance  in  itself,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  corroborates  the  accounts  of  Spartianuf , 
regarding  the  vindictive  cruelty  of  Sererus  in  an 
matters  affecting  his  personal  dignity.  (Dion  Cats, 
lxxv.  10;  comp.  Spartian.  Sever.  14.)  [W.  R.l 

CRISPUS,  MA'RCIUS,  served  as  tribune  in 
Caesar's  array  during  the  African  war.  (Hirtius, 
Bell.  Afr.  77.)  He  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Q.  Marcius  Crispus,  who  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  Cicero  as  a  brave  and  experienced  soldier.  In 
b.  c.  43,  he  was  in  Bithynia  as  proconsul,  and 
when  L.  Murcus  solicited  his  assistance  against 
Bassus,  Crispus  came  with  his  three  legions  to 
Syria,  When  C.  Cossiua  came  to  the  East  both 
Crispus  and  L.  Murcus  surrendered  their  legions 
to  him.  (Cic  m  Puon.  23,  Phil,  xi.  12,  ad  Fam. 
xiL  11,  12,  ad  Brut,  ii.  5  ;  Dion.  Cass,  xlvil  27  ; 
Appian.  B.  C.  iii.  77,  iv.  58  &c)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPUS  PASSIE'NUS,  the  husband  of 
Agrippina,  and  consequently  the  step-father  of 
the  Emperor  Nero.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
wealth  and  distinction,  and  in  a.  d.  42  he  was 
raised  to  the  consulship.  He  is  praised  both 
by  Seneca  the  philosopher  (Quaest.  Not.  iv.  Praef., 
de  Bene/.  i.  15),  and  by  Seneca  the  rhetorician 
(Corttrov.  ii.  13)  as  one  of  the  first  orators  of 
the  time,  especially  for  his  acutenesa  and  sub- 
tilty.  Quintilian  too  (vi  1.  $  50,  3.  $  74,  x.  1. 
$24)  speaks  of  him  with  high  esteem  and  quotes 
passages  from  his  orations.  [L.  S-] 

CRISPUS,  VI'BIUS,  a  Roman  orator  of  great 
wealth  and  influence.  He  was  a  native  of  Ver- 
celli  and  a  contemporary  of  Quintilian.  His 
speeches  were  most  remarkable  for  their  pleasant 
and  elegant  style ;  they  were  of  the  judicial  kind, 
and  Quintilian  places  those  which  he  had  de- 
livered in  civil  cases  above  those  spoken  on  state 
or  public  affairs.  Vibius  Crispus  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  delatore*  of  his  time.  Some 
fragments  of  his  orations  are  preserved  in  Quin- 
tilian. (Tacit  HisL  ii.  10,  iv.  23,  41,  Ann. J. 
xiv.  28,  de  Oral.  8;  Quiutil.  v.  13.  $  48,  viii.  5. 
§§  15,  t7,  x.  1.  §  119,  xii.  10.  §  11  ;  Dion  Cass, 
lxv.  2.)  [L.  S.J 

CR1SUS  or  CRISSUS  (M<ro»),  a  son  of 
Phocus  and  husband  of  Antiphateia,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Strophius.  He  is  called  the 
founder  of  Crissa  or  Cirrha.  (Paus.  i.  29.  §  4  : 
Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Orest.  33.)  [L.  S.] 

CRl'TIAS  (h>T{«).  1.  Son  of  Dropides,  a 
contemporary  and  relation  of  Solon's.  He  lived 
to  the  ago  of  more  than  90  years.  His  descend- 
ant Critioa,  the  son  of  Callaeschrus,  is  introduced 
in  the  **  Timaeus"  of  Plato  (pp.  20—25),  as  re- 
peating from  the  old  man's  account  the  fable  of  the 
once  mighty  Atlantis,  professing  to  have  been  de- 
rived by  Solon  from  the  priests  of  Egypt  (Comp. 
Plat.  Charm,  pp.  155,  157,  ad  fin.) 

2.  Son  of  Col  Loose  h  nis,  and  grandson  of  the 
above.  He  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  Socrates,  by 
whose  instructions  he  profited  but  little  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  and,  together  with  Alcibiades,  gave 
a  colour  by  his  life  to  the  charge  against  the  philo- 
sopher of  corrupting  the  youth.  Xenophon  says, 
that  he  sought  the  company  of  Socrates,  not  from 
any  desire  of  real  improvement  but  because  he 
wished,  for  political  purposes,  to  gain  skill  in  con- 
founding an  adversary.    We  leuru,  however,  from 
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the  same  authority,  that  he  lived  a  temperate  life 
as  long  as  his  connexion  with  his  great  master 
lasted.  (Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  12—18,  39.)  From 
a  fragment  of  Critias  himself  (ap.  Plut.  Ale.  33) 
it  appears  that  he  was  mainly  incremental  in  pro- 
curing the  recall  of  Alcibiades  from  banishment. 
At  the  time  of  the  murder  of  the  generals  who 
had  been  victorious  at  Arginusae,  u.  c  406,  we 
find  him  in  Thessaly  fomenting  a  sedition  of  the  Pe- 
nestae  against  their  lords,  and  endeavouring  to  set 
up  democracy  in  conjunction  with  one  Prometheus, 
which  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  surname 
of  Jason  of  Phcrae.  According  to  Xcnophon,  he 
hod  been  banished  by  a  sentence  of  the  people, 
and  this  it  was  which  afterwards  made  him  so 
rancorous  in  his  tvranny.  (Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  § 
24,  Hell.  ii.  3.  $'$  15,  36 ;  Schn.  ad  toe.)  On  his 
return  to  Athens  he  became  leader  of  the  oligar- 
chical party,  and  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  body 
called  Ephori,  probably  not  a  public  and  lega' 
office,  but  one  instituted  among  themselves  by  the 
oligarchs  for  the  better  promotion  of  their  ends. 
(Lvs.  e.  AW.  p.  124 ;  Thirl  wall's  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p. '160;  Hermann,  Pol  it.  Ant.  §  168.)  He  was 
one  of  the  30  tyrants  established  in  B  c.  404,  was 
conspicuous  above  all  his  colleagues  for  rapacity 
and  cruelty,  sparing  not  even  Socrates  himself,  and 
took  the  lead  in  the  prosecution  of  Theramenes 
when  he  set  himself  against  the  continuance  of  the 
reign  of  terror.  He  was  shun  at  the  battle  of 
Munychia  in  the  same  year,  fighting  against 
Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles.  (Xen.  Hell,  ii.  3.  §§ 
2,  15—56,  4.  §§  1—19,  Mem.  i.  2.  12—38; 
Diod.  xiv.  4  j  Plat.  Apol.  p.  32,  c;  Cic.  Tux. 
QuaaL  i.  40.) 

Cicero  tells  us  (De  OraU  ii.  22),  that  tome 
speeches  of  Critias  were  still  extant  in  his  time, 
and  speaks  of  them  as  marked  by  the  vigour  of 
matter  which  distinguished  those  of  Pericles  and 
by  a  greater  copiousness  of  style  A  work  of  his 
on  politics  is  also  frequently  referred  to  by  several 
writers  (A then.  xi.  p.  463,  f;  Ael.  V.  II.  z.  13, 
17;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  2;  comp.  Plat.  Tim.  p. 
20);  some  fragments  of  his  elegies  are  still  extant, 
and  he  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  Peirithoiis  and  the  Sisyphus  (a  satyric 
drama),  which  are  commonly  reckoned  among  the 
lost  plays  of  Euripides ;  a  tragedy  named  u  Ata- 
lanta"  is  likewise  ascribed  to  him.  (Athcn.  1.  p. 
28,  b,  z.  p.  432,  e,  xi.  p.496,b;  Fabric.  UiU. 
Grace  iL  pp.  252,  254,  294.)  As  we  might  sup- 
pose a  priori  from  his  character,  he  was  but  a 
dabbler  and  a  dilettante  in  philosophy,  a  circum- 
stance which  Plato,  with  his  delicate  satire,  by 
no  means  loses  sight  of  (see  Prvttuj.  p.  336),  inso- 
much that  it  was  said  of  him  (SchoL  ad  Plat.  Tim. 
p.  20),  that  he  was  tZuimis  /ui>  «V  <pt\oa6<pois, 
<pt\6co<pos  Si  iv  Hurrais,  «*  a  lord  among  wits,  and 
a  wit  among  lords."  The  remains  of  his  poems 
have  been  edited  separately  by  N.  Bach,  Leipzig, 
1827.  [E.  E.) 

CRI'TIAS,  a  very  celebrated  Athenian  artist, 
whose  workmanship  belongs  to  the  more  ancient 
school,  the  description  of  which  by  Lucian  (Rhetor. 
Praecept.  c.  9)  bears  an  exact  resemblance  to  the 
statues  of  Aegina.  For  this  reason,  and  because 
the  common  reading  of  Pliny  (//.  A',  xxxiv.  19, 
in.),  14  Critias  Ncstoclea,"  is  manifestly  corrupt, 
and  the  correction  of  H.  Junius,  "  Nesiotes,"  is 
borne  out  by  the  Bamberg  manuscript,  Critias  was 
considered  by  M'uller  (Acgin.  p.  102)  to  have 
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been  a  citizen  of  Aegina.  But  as  Pausonias  (vi.  S. 
§  2)  calls  him  'Attikoi,  Thiersch  (Epoch,  p.  129) 
assigns  his  origin  to  one  of  the  little  islands  near  the 
coast  of  Attica,  and  Miiller  (  Wkn.  Jahrb.  xxxviii. 
p.  276)  to  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where  the  Athe- 
nians established  a  clerucbia.  All  these  theories 
were  overthrown  by  two  inscriptions  found  near 
the  Acropolis,  one  of  which  belongs  to  a  statue 
of  Epicharinus,  who  had  won  a  prize  running  in 
amis,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (i.  23.  §  11),  and 
should  probably  be  restored  thus  : 

Ewixaptfos  dyi6r)K«v. . . 

Kplriot  xal  Ntjiticvti)*  iwotinrarriy. 
From  this  we  learn,  first,  that  the  artist's  name 
was  Critios,  not  Critias  ;  then  that  Nesiotes  in 
Pliny's  text  is  a  proper  name.  This  Nesiotes  was 
probably  so  far  the  assistant  of  the  greater  master, 
that  he  superintended  tho  execution  in  bronze  of 
the  models  of  Critios.  The  most  celebrated  of 
their  works  were,  the  statues  of  llannodius  and 
Aristogeiton  on  the  Acropolis.  These  were  erected 
a  c.  477.  (Mann.  Oxon.  Epoch,  lv.)  Critias  was, 
therefore,  probably  older  than  Phidias,  but  lived  as 
late  as  B.  c.  444,  to  see  the  greatness  of  his  rival. 
(Plin.  I.e.) 

(Lucian,  Philosoph.  18 ;  Pans.  L  8.  f  3  ;  Ross, 
KunstUatt,  1840,  No.  11.)  [L.  U.] 

CRITOBU'LUS  (Kpir6€ovKos),  son  of  Criton, 
and  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  He  did  not  however 
profit  much  by  his  master's  instructions,  if  we  may 
trust  the  testimony  of  Aeschines  the  Socratic  (ap. 
A  then.  v.  p.  220,  a ;  comp.  Casaub.  ad  /oc),  by 
whom  he  is  represented  as  destitute  of  refinement 
and  sordid  in  his  mode  of  living.  (Comp.  Plat. 
PhaeJ.  p.  57  ;  Xen.  Mem.  i.  3.  $  8,  ii.  6  ;  A  then. 
t.  p.  188,  d ;  Diog.  Latrt.  ii.  121.)       [E.  E.] 

CRITOBU'LUS  (Kptj6€ov\os)y  a  citizen  of 
Lampsacus,  who  appeared  at  Athens  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Cersobleptes  in  b.  c.  346,  when  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians 
was  about  to  be  ratified,  and  claimed  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  take  the  oath  on  behalf  of  the  Thraciaa 
king  as  one  of  the  allies  of  Athens.  A  decree  to 
this  effect  was  passed  by  the  assembly  in  spite  of 
a  strong  opposition,  as  Aeschines  asserts,  on  th« 
part  of  Demosthenes.  Yet  when  the  treaty  was 
actually  ratified  before  the  board  of  generals  Cer- 
sobleptes was  excluded  from  iL  Demosthenes  and 
Aeschines  accuse  one  another  of  thus  having  nulli- 
fied the  decree ;  while,  according  to  Philip's  ac- 
count, Critobulus  was  prevented  by  the  generals 
from  taking  the  oath.  (Aesch.  de  Vol*.  Isy.  p.  39, 
Ep.  Phil,  ad  Ath.  p.  1G0;  Dem.  de  Ful».  Leg.  p. 
395 ;  Thirlwall's  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  356.)     [  E.  E.] 

CRITOBU'LUS  (Kprr«teoi/Aos),  a  Greek  sur-  ' 
geon,  said  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  vii.  37)  to  have  ex- 
tracted an  arrow  from  the  eye  of  Philip  the  son 
of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  (probably  at  the 
siege  of  Methone,  B.  c.  353)  so  skilfully  that, 
though  he  could  not  save  his  sight,  he  prevented 
his  face  from  being  disfigured.  He  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Quintus  Curtius  (ix.  5)  as  having 
been  the  person  who  extracted  the  weapon  from 
the  wound  which  Alexander  received  in  storming 
the  principal  fortress  of  the  Mailians,  b.  c.  326. 
[Critodkmis.]  [W.  A.G.J 

CRITODE'MITS  (Kpn6Svuoi),  a  Greek  sur- 
geon of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  and  a 
native  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who  is  said  by 
Arrian  (vi.  11)  to  have  been  the  person  who 
extracted  the  weapon  from  the  wound  which 
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Alexander  the  Great  received  in  storming  the 
principal  fortress  of  the  Mallians,  B.  c.  32G. 
[Critobuli's.]  [W.A.O.] 

CRITOLA  US  (K>To"Aaoj),  the  Peripatetic 
philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Phaselis,  a  Greek 
colony  in  Lycia,  and  studied  philosophy  at  Athens 
under  Ariston  of  Ccos,  whom  he  succeeded  as  the 
head  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  The  great  reputa- 
tion which  Critolaiis  enjoyed  at  Athens,  as  a  phi- 
losopher, an  orator,  and  a  statesman,  induced  the 
Athenians  to  send  him  to  Rome  in  a  c  155,  to- 
gether with  Carneades  the  Academic  and  Diogenes 
the  Stoic,  to  obtain  n  remission  of  the  fine  of  500 
talents  which  the  Romans  had  imposed  upon 
Athens  for  the  destruction  of  Oropus.  They  were 
successful  in  the  object  for  which  they  came ;  and 
the  embassy  excited  the  greatest  interest  at  Rome. 
Not  only  the  Roman  youth,  but  the  most  illus- 
trious men  in  the  state,  such  as  Scipio  Africanus, 
Lnelius,  Furins,  and  others,  came  to  listen  to  their 
discourses.  The  novelty  of  their  doctrines  seemed 
to  the  Romans  of  the  old  school  to  be  fraught 
with  such  danger  to  the  morals  of  the  citizens, 
that  Cato  induced  the  senate  to  send  them  away 
from  Rome  as  quickly  as  possible.  (Plut.  Cat, 
Maj.  2*2  ;  Gell.  vii.  14  ;  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  5  ;  Cic 
*ie  Orat.  ii.  37,  38.)  We  have  no  further  informa- 
tion respecting  the  life  of  Critolaus.  He  lived 
upwards  of  eighty-two  years,  but  died  before  the 
arrival  of  L.  Crassus  at  Athens,  that  is,  before  B.c. 
111.    (Lucian,  Macroh.  20  ;  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  11.) 

Critolaiis  seems  to  have  paid  particular  attention 
to  Rhetoric,  though  he  considered  it,  like  Aristotle, 
not  as  an  art,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of  practice 
(Tpi£ij).  Cicero  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  elo- 
quence. (Quintil.  ii.  15.  §23,  17.  §15;  Sext. 
Empir.  adv.  Malhem.  ii.  12,  p.  291;  Cic.  de  Fat, 
v.  5.)  Next  to  Rhetoric,  Critolaiis  seems  to  have 
given  his  chief  attention  to  the  study  of  moral 
philosophy,  and  to  have  made  some  additions  to 
Aristotle's  system  (comp.  Cic  7Wr,  v.  17  ;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  ii.  p.  416),  but  upon  the  whole  he 
deviated  very  little  from  the  philosophy  of  the 
founder  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  ( Stall r,  Arirto- 
U/ia,  ii.  pp.  83,  135;  Fabric.  BiU.  Grate,  ii.  p. 
483.) 

A  Critolaiis  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (ParaJl. 
tain.  cc.  6,  9)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Epeirns, 
and  of  another  entitled  6atv6fitva ;  and  Gellios 
(xi.  9)  also  speaks  of  an  historical  writer  of  this 
name.  Whether  the  historian  is  the  same  as  the 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  cannot  be  determined. 
A  grammarian  Critolaus  is  mentioned  in  the  Ety- 
mologicum  Magnum  (*.  v.  11  5'  &s).  (Comp.  Voss. 
de  f/i*t.  Graee.  p.  422,  ed.  Westermann.)  [A.S.] 

CRITOLA'US  (Kfxro'Aaoj),  an  Achaean,  who 
succeeded  Diaeus,  in  b.  c.  147,  as  strategus  of 
the  Achaeans,  and  was  as  bitter  an  enemy  of  the 
Romans  as  his  predecessor.  As  soon  as  he  entered 
upon  his  office,  he  began  insulting  the  Roman 
ambassadors  and  breaking  off  all  negotiations  with 
them.  After  their  departure  for  Italy,  he  had 
recourse  to  all  the  demagogic  artifices  that  he  could 
devise,  in  order  to  render  the  rupture  between  the 
Romans  and  Achaeans  irremediable.  During  the 
ensuing  winter  he  travelled  from  one  town  to  an- 
other, inflaming  the  people  by  his  furious  speeches 
against  the  Romans.  He  tried  especially  to  work 
upon  the  populace  in  the  towns  of  Greece,  and 
resorted  to  the  most  iniquitous  means  to  obtain 
their  favour.    Thus  he  extorted  a  promise  from 


the  magistrates  of  several  towns  to  take  care  that 
no  debtor  should  be  compelled  to  pay  his  debts 
before  the  war  with  Rome  should  be  brought  to  a 
close.  By  these  and  similar  means  he  won  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  multitude,  and  when 
this  was  accomplished,  he  summoned  an  assembly 
of  the  Achaeans  to  meet  at  Corinth,  which  waa 
attended  by  the  dregs  of  the  nation,  and  which 
conducted  its  proceedings  in  the  most  riotous  and 
tumultuous  manner.  Four  noble  Romans,  who 
attended  the  meeting  and  tried  to  speak,  were 
driven  from  the  place  of  assembly  and  treated  with 
the  grossest  insults.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  mo- 
derate men  among  tho  Achaeans  endeavoured  to 
bring  Critolaus  and  his  partisans  to  their  senses. 
Critolaus  surrounded  himself  with  a  body-guard, 
and  threatened  to  use  force  against  those  who  op- 
posed his  plans,  and  further  depicted  them  to  the 
multitude  as  traitors  of  their  country.  The  mode- 
rate and  well-meaning  persons  were  thus  intimi- 
dated, and  withdrew.  War  was  thereupon  de- 
clared against  Lacedaemon,  which  was  under  the 
especial  protection  of  Rome.  In  order  to  get  rid 
of  nil  restraints,  he  carried  a  second  decree,  which 
conferred  dictatorial  power  upon  the  strategi.  The 
Romans,  or  rather  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  the  prae- 
tor of  Macedonia,  had  shewn  all  possible  forbearance 
towards  the  Achaeans,  and  a  willingness  to  come 
to  a  peaceable  understanding  with  them.  This 
conduct  was  explained  by  Critolaiis  as  a  conse- 
quence of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Romans, 
who,  he  said,  did  not  dare  to  venture  upon  a  war 
with  the  Achaeans.  In  addition  to  this,  he  con- 
trived to  inspire  the  Achaeans  with  the  prospect  of 
forming  alliances  with  powerful  princes  and  states. 
Bat  this  hope  was  almost  completely  disappointed, 
and  the  Achaeans  rushed  into  a  war  with  the 
gigantic  powers  of  Rome,  in  which  every  sensible 
person  must  have  seen  that  destruction  awaited 
them.  In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  146,  Critolaiis  march- 
ed with  a  considerable  army  of  Achaeans  towards 
Thermopylae,  partly  to  rouse  all  Greece  to  a  ge- 
neral insurrection  against  Rome,  and  partly  to 
chastise  Heracleia,  near  mount  Oeta,  which  had 
abandoned  the  cause  of  the  Achaeans.  Metellas 
even  now  offered  his  hand  for  reconciliation ;  but 
when  his  proposals  were  rejected,  and  he  himself 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hera- 
cleia, Critolaiis  at  once  raised  the  siege  of  the 
town,  quitted  his  position,  and  fled  southward. 
Metellus  followed  and  overtook  him  near  the  town 
of  Scarphca  in  Loans,  where  he  gained  an  easy 
but  brilliant  victor)-  over  the  Achaeans.  A  great 
number  of  the  latter  fell,  and  1000  of  them  were 
made  prisoners  by  the  Romans.  Critolaiis  himself 
was  never  heard  of  after  this  battle.  Liry  {Fpit. 
52)  states,  that  he  poisoned  himself,  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  he  perished  in  the  sea  or  the 
marshes  on  the  const.  Critolaiis  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  war  which  terminated  in  the 
destruction  of  Corinth  and  put  an  end  to  the  poli- 
tical existence  of  Greece.  His  plan  of  opposing 
Rome  at  that  time  bv  force  of  arms  was  the  off- 
spring of  a  mad  brain,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
proceeded  in  carrying  it  into  effect  shewed  what  a 
contemptible  and  cowardly  demagogue  he  was. 
(Polyb.  xxxviii.  2,  &c,  xl.  l,&c;  Paus.  vii.  cc.  14 
and  15  ;  Floras,  ii.  16 ;  Cic.  de  Nat  Dear,  iii.  38 : 
Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  iv.  p.  304,  &c.)  [  L.  S.] 
CRITON  (Kplrw),  of  Athens  the  friend  and 
disciple  of  Socrates,  is  more  celebrated  in  antiquity 
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for  his  love  and  affection  for  his  master,  whom  he 
generously  supported  with  his  fortune  (Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  20,  1*21),  than  at  a  philosopher  himself. 
Accordingly,  whenever  he  is  introduced  in  Plato's 
dialogues,  his  attachment  to  Socrates  is  extolled, 
and  not  his  philosophical  talents.  It  was  Criton 
who  had  made  every  arrangement  for  the  escape 
of  Socrates  from  prison,  and  who  tried,  in  rain,  to 
persuade  him  to  fly,  as  we  see  from  Plato's  dia- 
logue named  after  him ;  and  it  was  Criton  also 
who  closed  the  eyes  of  the  dying  philosopher. 
( Plat  Pkaedon,  p.  1 1 8,  a.)  Criton  applied  his  great 
riches,  which  are  mentioned  by  Socrates  in  a  jocose 
way  in  the  Euthydemus  of  Plato  (p.  304,  c),  to 
the  noblest  purposes.  His  sons,  of  whom  he  pos- 
sessed four  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii. 
121),  and  two  according  to  Plato  (Eutkydem.  p. 
360,  with  HeindorPs  note),  were  likewise  disciples 
of  Socrates.  The  eldest  of  them  was  Critobulus. 
[Critobulus.] 

Criton  wrote  seventeen  dialogues  on  philoso- 
phical subjects,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (/.  c).  Among  these  there 
was  one  u  On  Poetics"  (n«pl  flotirrurip),  which 
is  the  only  work  on  this  subject  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  Greek  literature  before  the  work  of 
Aristotle.  (The  passages  in  Plato's  writings,  in 
which  Criton  is  mentioned,  are  collected  in  Grocn 
van  Prinsterer,  Protopograpkia  Platonicay  p.  200, 
&c,  Lugd.  Bat  1 823 ;  comp.  Hermann,  Gtack  und 
Sx/fUsm  dtr  Platan.  Philosophic  L  p.  633.)  [A.S.] 

CRITON  (KpfTwr).  1.  Of  A  boar,  a  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher,  a  fragment  of  whose  work, 
-wtfi  wporofar  Kcd  dya&yjt  rvxnu  "  preserved  by 
Stobaeus.  (Swim.  8;  Fabric  BibL  Graec  L  pp. 
840,  886.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  a  comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy, 
of  very  little  note.  Of  his  comedies  there  only 
remain  a  few  lines  and  three  titles,  AlruKol,  ♦iAo- 
wpdyno*,  and  Mtaartvta,  (Pollux,  ix.  4.  15,  x. 
7.  35 ;  Ath.  iv.  p.  173,  b.;  Meincke,  Frag.  Com. 
Grace,  i.  p.  484,  iv.  pp.  537,  538.) 

3.  Of  N  ax  vs.  [Eudoauk.] 

4.  Of  Pieria,  in  Macedonia,  wrote  historical 
and  descriptive  works,  entitled  noAAnnxd,  Ivpa- 
Kovadiv  icrlaiSy  H*peuca\  iM*\atd,  2vpa.Kova(Lv 
»«pnfyn<r«,  and  irspi  rfjs  dpxqs  riv  VlaKttovw. 
(Suid.  *.  v.)  Immediately  before,  Suidas  has  the 
entry,  Kpirw  f-ypw^tv  iv  rots  TrriKoa.  ( Comp. 
Suid.  ».  v.  yiffoi ;  Steph.  Bya.  rerfo.)  Whether 
this  was  the  same  person  ts  not  known.  (Voss. 
Hist  Graec.  p.  423,  Westermann  ;  Ebert,  de  Cri- 
tonc  Pieriola  in  Diss.  Sic.  i.  p.  138.)       [P.  S.] 

CRITON  (Kpirw).  1.  A  physician  at  Rome  in 
the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ,  attached 
to  the  court  of  one  of  the  emperors  (Gal.  Dt 
Compo$.  Medicam.  sec  Locos,  L  3,  vol.  xii  p.  445), 
probably  Trajan,  A.  d.  98 — 117.    He  is  perhaps 
!.   the  person  mentioned  by  Martial.    (Epigr.xx.  60. 
.    6.)    He  wrote  a  work  on  Cosmetics  (Koo>»ruoi  > 
|  in  four  books,  which  were  very  popular  in  Galen's 
j  time  (ibid.  p.  446)  and  which  contained  almost  all 
that  had  been  written  on  the  same  subject  by 
Heracleides  of  Tarentum,  Cleopatra,  and  others. 
The  contents  of  each  chapter  of  the  four  books 
have  been  preserved  by  Galen  (ibid.\  by  whom 
i  the  work  is  frequently  quoted,  and  hare  been  in- 
'  eerted  by  Fabricius  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the 
Void  edition  of  his  Biblioth.  Graeca.    He  wrote  also 
it  work  on  Simple  Medicines  (n«pl  tw*  'As-Awv 
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Galen  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Gen.  ii.  11,  vi.  1 , 
voL  xiii.  pp.  516,  862) ;  he  is  also  quoted  by 
Aetius  and  Paulua  Aegineta,  and  may  perhaps  be 
the  person  to  whom  one  of  the  letters  of  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana  is  addressed.  (Ep.  xviL  ed.  Colon. 
Agripp.  1623,  8vo.)  None  of  his  works  are  ex- 
tant, except  a  few  fragments  preserved  by  other 
authors.  He  is  perhaps  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Cookery,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (xii.  p.  516.) 

2.  Another  physician  of  the  same  name  is  men- 
tioned by  Galen  as  having  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
the  Empirici  in  the  fourth  or  third  century  be- 
fore Christ  (De  Subfig.  Empt'r.  c  1,  voL  ii.  p. 
340,  ed.  Chart)  [W.  A.  G.] 

L.  CRITO'NIUS,  a  Roman,  who  was  aedilia 
cerealis  in  ac.  44.  This  office  had  been  instituted 
by  J.  Caesar,  and  Critonius  and  M.  Fannius  went 
the  first  who  filled  it  Appian  (D.  C.  iii.  23)  re- 
lates the  following  occurrence  respecting  Critonius. 
When  tho  Cereaiia  were  celebrated,  shortly  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar,  and  Octavianus  erected  the 
golden  sella  with  a  crown  in  honour  of  Caesar, — a 
distinction  which  had  been  conferred  upon  the 
dictator  by  a  senatusconsultum, — Critonius  declared 
that  be  would  not  suffer  Caesar  to  be  thus  ho- 
noured in  the  games  for  which  he  (Critonius)  him- 
self had  to  pay  the  expenses.  This  conduct  of  a 
man  who  had  belonged  to  the  party  of  Caesar,  and 
had  been  promoted  by  him  (comp.  Cic  ad  Att.  xiii. 
21 ),  is  indeed  surprising ;  but  it  may  have  been 
the  consequence  of  a  strong  republican  enthusiasm. 
Another  more  serious  difficulty  is  contained  in  the 
fact  that  the  Cereaiia,  at  which  Octavianus  is  here 
represented  to  hare  been  present  were  celebrated 
in  the  early  part  of  April  (Did.  of  Ant.  uv.  Cerett- 
/ib),  that  is,  before  the  time  at  which  Octavianus  is 
known  to  have  returned  to  Rome.  Unless,  there- 
fore, we  suppose  that  there  is  some  blunder  in  the 
account  of  Appian,  we  must  believe  that  the  cele- 
bration of  the  games  in  that  year  was  postponed 
on  account  of  the  great  confusion  that  followed 
after  the  murder  of  Caesar.  (Drumann,  Gesch. 
Roms,  i.  p.  123.) 

The  annexed  coin  refers  to  this  Critonius.  It 
bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Ceres,  and  on 
the  reverse  two  men  sitting,  with  the  legend, 
M.  Fan.  L.  Cnrr.,  and  it  was  doubtless  struck  by 
order  of  M.  Fannius  and  L.  Critonius  in  the  year 
that  they  were  aedilcs  cereales.  [L.  S.] 


CRIUS  or  CREIUS  (Kpw»),  a  son  of  Uranus 
and  Gc,  and  one  of  the  Titans,  who  was  the  fa- 
ther of  Astraeus,  Pallas,  and  Penes.  (Hesiod. 
Theog.  375 ;  Apollod.  i.  1.  §  3,  2.  §  2.)     [L.  S.J 

CRIUS  (Kpios),  son  of  Polycritus,  and  one  of 
the  chief  men  of  Aegina.  When  the  Aeginetans, 
in  B.  c  491,  bad  submitted  to  the  demand  of 
Dareius  Hystaspis  for  earth  and  water,  Cleomenes 
I.,  king  of  Sparta,  crossed  over  to  the  island  to 
apprehend  those  who  had  chiefly  advised  the  mea- 
sure, but  was  successfully  resisted  by  Crius  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  come  with  authority  from 
the  Spartan  government,  since  his  colleague  Des 
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ratus  was  not  with  him.  Cleomenes,  being  ob- 
liged to  withdraw,  consoled  himself  by  a  play  on 
the  words  Kpios  and  xpi6s  (a  ram),  advising  the 
refractory  Aeginetan  to  arm  his  horns  with  brass, 
ns  he  would  soon  need  all  the  defence  he  could  get. 
(Herod,  vi.  50;  comp.  v.  75.)  It  was  supposed 
that  the  resistance  had  been  privately  encouraged 
by  DemaratuB  (vi.  61,  64),  and  on  the  deposition 
of  the  latter,  and  the  appointment  of  Leo  ty  chides 
to  the  throne  (vi.  65,  66),  Cleomenes  again  went 
to  Aegina  with  his  new  colleague,  and,  having 
seized  Crius  and  others,  delivered  them  into  the 
custody  of  the  Athenians,  (vi.  73;  comp.  85,  &c.) 
Polycritus,  the  son  of  Crius,  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  B.  c.  480,  and  wiped  off 
the  reproach  of  Medism.    (viii.  92.)      [E.  R] 

CRIXUS  (Kp^oj),  a  Gaul,  was  one  of  the  two 
principal  generals  in  the  army  of  Spartacus,  b.  c. 
73.  Two  Roman  armies  had  already  been  de- 
feated by  the  revolted  gladiators  and  slaves,  when 
Crixus  was  defeated  in  a  battle  near  mount  Gar- 
ganus  by  the  consul  L.  Gellius,  in  a  c.  72. 
Crixus  himself  was  slain,  and  two-thirds  of  his 
army,  which  consisted  of  30,000  men,  were  de- 
stroyed on  the  field  of  battle.  Spartacus  soon 
after  sacrificed  300  Roman  captives  to  the  manes 
of  Crixus.  ( Appian,  B.  C.  i.  1 16,  tec  ;  Liv.  Epit. 
95,  96 ;  Sail.  Frtvjnu  Hut.  lib.  iii.)         [L.  S.] 

CRO'BYLUS  (M*/Xof),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  who  is  reckoned  among  the  poets  of  the  new 
comedy,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  really  be- 
longed to  the  middle  or  the  new.  About  his  age  we 
only  know  for  certain,  that  he  lived  about  or  after 
n.  c.  324,  but  not  how  long  after.  Some  writers  have 
confounded  him  with  Hegesippua,  [HkgrsiPPL's.] 
The  following  titles  of  his  plays,  and  a  few  line*, 
are  extant:  'Awayx&fttvot,  'AwoKnrovtra,  VraB»> 
voIoXimouh (Athcn.  iii.  p.  109,d.,  I07,e.,  vi.  p.  248, 
b.,  258,  b.  c.,  viii.  p.  364,  f.,  ix.  p.  384,  c,  x.  p. 
429,  d.,  443,  f. ;  Meineke,  Fraq.  Comm.  Grate  i. 
pp.  490,  491,  iv.  pp.  565— 56!>.;  [P.  S.] 

CROCE'ATAS  (K/xwcfdroi),  a  surname  of  Zeus, 
derived  from  a  place,  Croceac,  near  Gythium  in 
Laconia.  (Paus.  iii.  21.  $  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CROCON  (Kp6K»v),  the  husband  of  Saesara 
and  rather  of  Meganeira.  (Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  1  ; 
Paus.  u  58.  $  2 ;  comp.  Arcas.)  [I,.  S.J 

CROCUS,  the  beloved  friend  of  Smilax,  was 
clianged  by  the  gods  into  a  saffron  plant,  because 
lie  loved  without  being  loved  again.  According  to 
another  tradition,  he  was  metamorphosed  by  his 
friend  Hermes,  who  had  killed  him  in  a  game  of 
discus.  (Ot.  Met.  iv.  283 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg. 
iv.  182.)  [L.S.] 

CROESUS  (Kpo?<roj),  the  last  king  of  Lydia, 
of  the  family  of  the  Mermnadae,  was  the  son  of 
Alyattes  ;  his  mother  was  a  Carian.  At  the  age 
of  thirty-five,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  king- 
dom of  Lydia.  (n.e.  560.)  Difficulties  have  been 
raised  about  this  date,  and  there  are  very  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  Croesus  was  associated  in 
the  kingdom  during  his  father's  life,  and  that  the 
earlier  events  of  his  rdgn,  as  recorded  by  Herodo- 
tus, belong  to  this  period  of  joint  government. 
(Clinton  F.  If.  ii.  pp.  297,  298.)  We  are  ex- 
pri'tisly  told  that  he  was  made  satrap  of  Adnunyt- 
tium  and  the  plain  of  Thebe  about  a.  c.  674  or 
572.  (Nicol.  Damnsc.  p.  243,  ed.  Cor.,  supposed 
o  l»e  taken  from  the  Lydian  history  of  Xanthus  ; 
Fischer,  GriecJiucAe  Xrittt\/'elny  t.  a.  572  B  c) 
lie  made  war  first  on  the  Ephesian*,  and  after- 
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wards  on  the  other  Ionian  and  Aeolian  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  all  of  which  he  reduced  to  the  pay- 
ment  of  tribute.    He  was  meditating  an  attempt 
to  subdue  the  insular  Greeks  also,  when  eithv 
Bias  or  Pittacus  turned  him  from  his  purpose 
by  a  clever  fable  (Herod,  i.  27);  and  instead  of 
attacking  the  islanders  he  made  an  alliance  with 
them.    Croesus  next  turned  his  arms  against  the 
peoples  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  river  Halvs, 
all  of  whom  he  subdued  except  the  Lycians  and 
Cilicians.    His  dominions  now  extended  from  the 
northern  and  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the 
Halys  on  the  east  and  the  Taurus  on  the  south, 
and  included  the  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Mysians, 
Mariandynians,  Chalybea,  Paphlagonians,  the  Thy- 
nian  and  Bithynian  Thracians,  the  Carians,  Io- 
nian*, Dorians,  Aeolinns,  and  Pamphylians.  The 
fame  of  his  power  and  wealth  drew  to  his  court 
at  Sardis  all  the  wise  men  (mQurral)  of  Greece, 
and  among  them  Solon.    To  him  the  king  exhi- 
bited all  his  treasures,  and  then  asked  him  who 
was  the  happiest  man  he  had  ever  seen.  The 
reply  of  Solon,  teaching  that  no  man  should  be 
deemed  happy  till  he  had  finished  his  life  in  a 
happy  way,  may  be  read  in  the  beautiful  narra- 
tive of  Herodotus.    After  the  departure  of  Solon, 
Croesus  was  visited  with  a  divine  retribution  for 
his  pride.    He  had  two  sons,  of  whom  one  wsj 
dumb,  but  the  other  excelled  all  his  comrades  in 
manly  accomplishments.     His  name  was  Atys. 
Croesus  had  a  dream  that  Atys  should  perish  by 
an  iron-pointed  weapon,  and  in  spite  of  all  bis 
precautions,  an  accident  fulfilled  the  dream.  Hia 
other  son  lived  to  save  his  father's  life  by  suddenly 
regaining  the  power  of  speech  when  he  saw  Croe- 
sus in  danger  at  the  taking  of  Sardis.  Adnutus, 
the  unfortunate  slayer  of  Atys,  killed  himself  on 
his  tomb,  and  Croesus  gave  himself  up  to  grief  for 
two  years.    At  the  end  of  that  time  the  growing 
power  of  Cyrus,  who  had  recently  subdued  the  Me- 
dian kingdom,  excited  the  apprehension  of  Croesus, 
and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  down  the 
Persians  before  their  empire  became  firm.  Before, 
however,  venturing  to  attack  Cyrus,  he  looked  to 
the  Greeks  for  aid,  and  to  their  oracles  for  coun- 
sel ;  and  in  both  points  he  was  deceived.  In 
addition  to  the  oracles  among  the  Greeks,  he  con- 
sulted that  of  Amnion  in  Lybia  ;  but  first  he  put 
their  truth  to  the  teat  by  sending  messengers  to 
inquire  of  them  at  a  certain  time  what  be  was 
then  doing.    The  replies  of  the  oracle  of  Amphia- 
raiis  and  that  of  the  Delphi  at  Pytho  were  cor- 
rect ;  that  of  the  latter  is  preserved  by  Herodotus. 
To  these  oracles,  and  especially  to  that  at  Pytho, 
Croesus  sent  rich  presents,  and  charged  the  bearers 
of  them  to  inquire  whether  he  should  march 
against  the  Persians,  and  whether  there  was  any 
people  whom  he  ought  to  make  his  allies.  The 
reply  of  both  oracles  was,  that,  if  be  marched 
against  the  Persians,  he  would  overthrow  a  great 
empire,  and  both  advised  him  to  make  allies  of  the 
most  powerful  among  the  Greeks.    He  of  course 
understood  the  response  to  refer  to  the  Persian 
empire,  and  not,  as  the  priests  explained  it  after 
the  event,  to  his  own ;  and  he  sent  presents  to  j 
each  of  the  Delphians,  who  in  return  granted  to 
him  and  his  people  the  privileges  of  priority  in 
consulting  the  oracle,  exemption  from  charges,  and 
the  chief  seat  at  festivals  (wpouavrrjtriv  teal  ore- 
Xthjr  teal  wpot8plrp>)i  and  that  any  one  of  them, 
might  at  any  time  obtain  certain  rights  of 
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■hip  (yiv4<r$at  &t\$6v).  Croesus,  having  now 
the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  the  oracle,  con- 
raited  it  for  the  third  time,  asking  whether  his 
monarchy  would  last  long.  The  Pythia  replied 
that  he  should  Bee  along  the  Hermus,  when  a 
mule  became  king  over  the  Medes.  By  this  mule 
was  signified  Cyras,  who  was  descended  of  two 
different  nations,  his  father  being  a  Persian,  but 
his  mother  a  Mede.  Croesus,  however,  thought 
that  a  mule  would  never  be  king  over  the  Medes, 
and  proceeded  confidently  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  oracl*  about  making  allies  of  the  Greeks. 
Upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians  were  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Greeks-,  but  that  the  Athenians  were  distracted 
by  the  civil  dissensions  between  Peisistrntus  nnd 
the  Alemaeonidne,  while  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
just  t'snc  off  victorious  from  a  long  and  dangerous 
war  with  the  people  of  Tegca.  Croesus  therefore 
•en*  presents  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  a  re- 
quest for  their  alliance,  and  his  request  was  grant- 
ed by  the  Ijnccdacmoninns  on  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously conferred  n  favour.  AH  that  they  did  for 
him,  however,  was  to  send  a  present,  which  never 
reached  him.  Croesus,  having  now  fully  deter- 
mined on  the  war,  in  spite  of  the  good  advice  of  a 
Lydian  named  Sandanis  (Herod,  i.  71),  and  hnv- 
mg  some  time  before  made  a  league  with  Amasis, 
king  of  Egypt,  nnd  Labynetus  king  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, marched  across  the  Halys  which  was  the 
boundary  betweeen  the  MedoPersian  empire  and 
his  own.  The  pretest  for  his  aggression  was  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  brother-in-lnw  Astyngcs 
whom  Cyrus  had  deposed  from  the  throne  of  Media. 
He  wasted  the  country  of  the  Cappadocians  (whom 
the  Greeks  called  also  Syrians)  and  took  their 
strongest  town,  that  of  the  Pterii,  near  Sinope,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  was  met  by  Cyrus 
and  they  fought  an  indecisive  battle,  which  was 
broken  off  by  night,  (n.  c.  546.)  The  following 
day,  as  Cyrus  did  not  offer  battle,  and  as  his  own 
army  was  much  inferior  to  the  Persian  in  num- 
bers, Croesus  marched  back  to  Sardis  with  the 
intention  of  summoning  his  allies  and  recruiting 
his  own  forces,  and  then  renewing  the  war  on  the 
return  of  spring.  Accordingly,  he  sent  heralds  to 
the  Aegyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Lacedaemonians, 
requesting  their  aid  at  Sardis  in  five  months,  and 
in  the  meantime  he  disbanded  all  his  mercenary 
troops.  Cyrus  however,  pursued  him  with  a 
rapidity  which  he  had  not  expected,  nnd  appeared 
before  Sardis  before  his  approach  could  be  an- 
nounced. Croesus  led  out  his  Lydian  cavalry  to 
battle,  and  was  totally  defeated.  In  this  battle 
Cyrus  is  said  to  have  employed  the  stratagem  of 
opposing  his  camels  to  the  enemy's  horses,  which 
could  not  endure  the  noise  or  odour  of  the  camels. 
Croesus  being  now  shut  up  in  Sardis  sent  ajm.n 
to  hasten  his  allies.  One  of  his  emissaries,  named 
Eurybatus,  betrayed  his  counsels  to  Cyrus  [Er- 
rybatcm],  nnd  before  nny  help  could  arrive, 
Sardis  was  taken  by  the  boldness  of  a  Mardian, 
who  found  an  unprotected  point  in  its  defences, 
after  Croesns  had  reigned  1 4  years  and  had  been 
besieged  14  days.  (Near  the  end  of  546,  B.  c) 
Croesus  was  taken  alive,  and  devoted  to  the  flames 
by  Cyrus  together  with  14  Lydian  Youths 
probably  as  a  thanksgiving  sacrifico  to  the  god 
whom  the  Persians  worship  in  the  symbol  of  tire. 
But  as  Croesus  stood  in  fetters  upon  the  pyre,  the 
warning  of  Solon  came  to  his  mind,  and  having 
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broken  a  long  silence  with  a  groan,  he  thrice 
uttered  the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  inquired  who 
it  was  that  he  called  on,  and,  upon  hearing  the 
story,  repented  of  his  pnrpov,  and  ordered  the 
fire  to  be  quenched.  When  this  could  not  be 
done,  Croesus  prayed  aloud  with  tear*  to  Apollo, 
by  all  the  presents  he  had  Riven  him,  to  save  him 
now,  and  immediately  the  fire  was  quenched  by  a 
storm  of  rain.  Believing  that  Croesus  was  under 
a  special  divine  protection,  and  no  doubt  also 
struck  by  the  warning  of  Solon,  Cyrus  took 
Croesus  for  his  friend  and  counsellor,  and  gave  him 
for  an  abode  the  city  of  Barene,  near  Ecbatana. 
In  his  expedition  against  the  Massagetac,  Cyrus  had 
Croesus  with  him,  and  followed  his  advice  about 
the  passage  of  the  A  rax  or.  Before  passing  the 
river,  however,  he  sent  him  back  to  Persia,  with 
his  own  son  Cambyses  whom  he  charged  to  ho- 
nour Croesus  and  Croesus  to  advise  his  son. 
When  Cambyses  came  to  the  throne,  and  invaded 
Egypt,  Croesus  accompanied  him.  In  the  affair 
of  Prexaspes  and  his  son,  Croesus  at  first  acted 
the  part  of  a  flattering  courtier,  though  not,  as  it 
seems  without  a  touch  of  irony  (Herod,  iii.  34) ; 
but,  after  Cambyses  had  murdered  the  youth, 
Croesns  boldly  admonished  him,  nnd  was  obliged 
to  fly  for  his  life  from  the  presence  of  the  king. 
The  servants  of  Cambyses  concealed  him,  thinking 
that  their  master  would  repent  of  having  wished 
to  kill  him.  And  so  it  happened ;  but  when 
Cambyses  heard  that  Croesus  was  alive,  he  said 
that  he  was  glad,  but  he  ordered  those  who  had 
saved  him  to  be  put  to  death  for  their  disobedience. 
Of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  Croesus's  death 
we  know  nothing.  A  few  additional,  but  unim- 
portant incidents  in  his  life,  are  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  Ctesias's  Recount  of  the  taking  of 
Sardis  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. (Herod,  i.  6,  7,  26—94.  130,  155,  207, 
208,  iii.  14,  84—36,  v.  36,  vL  37,  125,  riii. 
35 ;  Ctcsias  Perrica,  4,  ed.  Lion,  ap.  Phot.  Cud. 
72,  p.  36,  Bekker;  Ptol.  Hephaest.  ap  Phot.  Cud. 
190,  p.  146,  b.  21,  148,  b.  31;  Pint.  Sol.  27; 
Diod.  ix.  2,  25  —  27,  29,  31  —  34,  xvi.  56; 
Justin  i.  7.)  Xenophon,  in  his  historical  romance, 
gives  some  further  particulars'  about  Croesus  which 
are  unsupported  by  any  other  testimony  and 
opposed  to  that  of  Herodotus  with  whom,  how- 
ever, he  for  the  most  part  agrees.  (Cyrop  i.  5, 
ii.  1,  iv.  1,  2,  vi.  2,  vii.  1  —  4,  viii.  2.)    [P.  S-l 

CROMUS  (Kp&noi),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  from 
whom  Cromyon  in  the  territory  of  Corinth  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Pans.  ii.  1. 
§  3.)  A  son  of  Lycnon  likewise  bore  this  name. 
(Pans.  viii.  3.  §  1.)  [L.  S.J 

CKCKIDES  or  CRONl'ON  (Kpo-fJnj  or 
Kpoviw),  a  patronymic  from  Cronus  and  very 
commonly  given  to  Zeus  the  son  of  Cronus.  (Horn. 
//.  i.  52«,  ii.  Ill,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NIUS  (KpoW),  the  name  of  two  mythi- 
cal personages  the  one  a  son  of  Zeus  by  the 
nymph  Himalia  (Diod.  v.  55),  and  the  other  a 
suitor  of  Hippodameia,  who  was  killed  by  Ocno- 
maus.  (Pans.  ri.  21.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NIUS  (KpoW),  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher. fPorphyr.  Vit.  I'lot.  20  ;  Euseb.  Hut.  Ecrlcs. 
vi.  19.)  Nemesius  (oV  Anim.  2,  p.  35)  mentions 
a  work  of  his  *tp\  naXtyytvtcrias,  and  Origen  is 
said  to  have  diligently  studied  the  works  of  C re- 
nins. (Suid.  t.r.'Clpiy/yJit.)  Porphyrins  also  states 
that  he  endeavoured  to  explain  the  fables  of  the 
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Homeric  poem*  in  a  philosophical  manner.  This 
is  all  we  know  about  Cronius,  although  he  appears 
to  have  been  very  distinguished  among  the  later 
Pythagoreans.  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NIUS,  an  engraver  of  gems,  who  lived 
between  the  times  of  Alexander  and  Augustus. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  4  ;  Visconti,  Oeuv.  div.  ii. 
p.  123.)  [L.  U.] 

CRONUS  (KpoVot),  a  son  of  Uranus  and  Oe, 
and  the  youngest  among  the  Titans.  He  was 
married  to  Rhea,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Hestia,  Demeter,  Hera,  Hades,  Poseidon,  and 
Zens.  Cheiron  is  also  called  a  son  of  Cronus. 
(Hesiod.  Tkeog.  *37,  452,  Acc. ;  Apollod.  i.  1.  §3, 
Ac)  At  the  instigation  of  his  mother,  Cronus  un- 
manned his  father  for  having  thrown  the  Cyclopes, 
who  were  likewise  his  children  by  Ge,  into  Tar- 
tarus. Out  of  the  blood  thus  shed  sprang  up  the 
Erinnycs.  When  the  Cyclopes  were  delivered 
from  Tartarus,  the  government  of  the  world  was 
taken  from  Uranus  and  given  to  Cronus,  who  in 
his  turn  lost  it  through  Zeus,  as  was  predicted  to 
him  by  Ge  and  Uranus.  [Zbus.]  The  Romans 
identified  their  Saturnus  with  the  Cronus  of  the 
Greeks.    [Saturnus.]  [L.  S.] 

CROTUS  (K/jotoj),  a  son  of  Pan  by  Eupheme, 
the  nurse  of  the  Muses,  with  whom  he  was  brought 
up,  and  at  whose  request  he  was  placed  among  the 
stars  as  Sagittarius,  as  he  had  been  a  skilful  shooter. 
(Hvgin.  Fob.  224  ;  Poi-t.  A  sir.  ii.  77.)  [L.  S.] 

CRUS,  an  agnomen  of  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus, 
consul,  B.  c.  49.  [Lkntulus.] 

CTEATUS.  [Moliones.] 

CTE'SIAS  (KT7j<rto»).  1.  Of  Cnidus  in  Caria, 
and  a  son  of  Ctesiochus  or  Ctcsiarchus.  (Snid. 
t.  v.  Knfcnas ;  Eudocia,  p.  268  ;  Tiett  Chil.  i.  82.) 
Cnidus  was  celebrated  from  early  times  as  a  seat 
of  medical  knowledge,  and  Ctesias,  who  himself 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  was  a 
physician  by  profession,  He  was  a  contemporary 
of  Xenophon  ;  and  if  Herodotus  lived  till  b.c.  425, 
or,  according  to  some,  eTen  till  b.  c.  408,  Ctesias 
may  be  called  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus. 
He  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Persia  at  the 
court  of  king  Artaxerxcs  Mnemon,  as  privnte  phy- 
sician to  the  king.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  656.)  Diodorus 
(ii.  32)  states,  that  Ctesias  was  made  prisoner  by 
the  king,  and  that  owing  to  his  great  skill  in  me- 
dicine, he  was  afterwards  drawn  to  the  court,  and 
was  highly  honoured  there.  This  statement, 
which  contains  nothing  to  suggest  the  time  when 
Ctettins  was  made  prisoner,  has  been  referred  by 
some  critics  to  the  war  between  Artaxerxes 
and  his  brother,  Cyrus  the  Younger,  b.  c.  401. 
But,  in  the  tint  place,  Ctesias  is  already  men- 
tioned, during  that  war,  as  accompanying  the  king. 
(Xen.  Anal),  i.  8.  §  27.)  Moreover,  if  as  Diodorus 
and  Ttetzes  state,  Ctesias  remained  seventeen 
years  at  the  court  of  Persia,  and  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  B.  c.  398  (Diod.  xiv.  46 ;  comp 
Plut.  Aria*.  21),  it  follows,  that  he  must  have 
gone  to  Persia  long  before  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
that  is,  about  B.  c.  415.  The  statement,  that 
Ctesias  entered  Persia  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  has 
been  doubted ;  and  if  we  consider  the  favour  with 
which  other  Greek  physicians,  such  as  Democedes 
and  Hippocrates  were  treated  and  how  they  were 
•ought  for  at  the  court  of  Persia,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  Ctesias  may  have  been  invited  to  the 
court;  but  the  express  statement  of  Diodorus,  that 
he  was  made  a  prisoner  cannot  be  upset  by  such  a 
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mere  probability.  There  are  two  account!  res- 
pecting bis  return  to  Cnidus.  It  took  place  at  the 
time  when  Conon  was  in  Cyprus.  Ctesias  himself 
had  simply  stated,  that  he  asked  Artaxerxes  and 
obtained  from  him  the  permission  to  return.  Ac- 
cording to  the  other  account,  Conon  sent  a  letter 
to  the  king,  in  which  he  gave  him  advice  as  to  the 
means  of  humbling  the  Lacedaemonians.  Conon 
requested  the  bearer  to  get  the  letter  delivered  to 
the  king  by  some  of  the  Greeks  who  were  staying 
at  his  court.  When  the  letter  was  given  for  this 
purpose  to  Ctesias,  the  latter  inserted  a  passage  in 
which  he  made  Conon  desire  the  king  to  send 
Ctesias  to  the  west,  as  he  would  be  a  very  useful 
person  there.  (Plot.  Artcut.  31.)  The  latter  ac- 
count is  not  recommended  by  any  strong  internal 
pro  liability,  and  the  simple  statement  of  Ctesias 
himself  seems  to  be  more  entitled  to  credit.  How 
long  Ctesias  survived  his  return  to  Cnidus  is  un- 
known. 

During  his  stay  in  Persia,  Ctesias  gathered  all 
the  information  that  was  attainable  in  that  coun- 
try, and  wrote  —  1.  A  great  work  on  the  history 
of  Persia  (Iltpoucd)  with  the  view  of  giving  his 
countrymen  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  that 
empire  than  they  possessed,  and  to  refute  the 
errors  current  in  Greece,  which  had  arisen  partly 
from  ignorance  and  partly  from  the  national  vanity 
of  the  Greeks.  The  materials  for  his  history,  so 
far  as  he  did  not  describe  events  of  which  be  had 
been  an  eye-witness,  he  derived,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Diodorus,  frcm  the  Persian  archives 
(tupMpcu  /WiAiiteu'),  or  the  official  history  of  the 
Persian  empire,  which  was  written  in  accordance 
with  a  law  of  the  country.  This  important  work 
of  Ctesias,  which,  like  that  of  Herodotus,  was 
written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  consisted  of  twenty- 
three  books.  The  first  six  contained  the  history 
of  the  great  Assyrian  monarchy  down  to  the  foun- 
dation of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  656)  speaks  of  Ctesias  as 
<r\ryyp<fyas  T<i  'Aatrvpuucd  kcu  ra  TltpotmL  The 
next  seven  books  contained  the  history  of  Persia 
down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  the 
remaining  ten  carried  the  history  down  to  the  time 
when  Ctesias  left  Persia,  i.  e.  to  the  year  b.  c  398. 
(Diod.  xiv.  46.)  The  form  and  style  of  this  work 
were  of  considerable  merit,  and  its  loss  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  serious  for  the  history 
of  the  East.  (Dionys.  Hal.  De  Comp.  Verb.  10  ; 
Demetr.  Phal.  De  Elocut.  §§212,  215.)  All  that 
is  now  extant  of  it  is  a  meagre  abridgment  in 
Photius  (Cod.  72),  and  a  number  of  fragments 
which  are  preserved  in  Diodorus,  Athenaeus,  Plu- 
tarch, and  others.  Of  the  first  portion,  which 
contained  the  history  of  Assyria,  there  is  no 
abridgment  in  Photius,  and  all  we  possess  of  that 
part  is  contained  in  the  second  book  of  Diodorus, 
which  seems  to  be  taken  almost  entirely  from  Cte- 
sias. There  we  find  that  the  accounts  of  Ctesias, 
especially  in  their  chronology,  differ  considerably 
from  those  of  Berosus,  who  likewise  derived  his 
information  from  eastern  sources.  These  discre- 
pancies can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the 
annals  used  by  the  two  historians  were  written  in 
different  places  and  under  different  circumstances. 
The  chronicles  used  by  Ctesias  were  written  by 
official  persons,  and  those  used  by  Berosus  were 
the  work  of  priests  ;  both  therefore  were  written 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  and  neither  was  per- 
haps strictly  true  in  all  its  details.    The  part  of 
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Ctesias 's  work  which  contained  the  history  of  I 
Persia,  that  is,  from  the  sixth  book  to  the  cud,  is 
somewhat  better  known  from  the  extract*  which 
Photius  made  from  it,  and  which  are  still  extant. 
Here  again  Ctesias  if  frequently  at  variance  with 
other  Greek  writers,  especially  with  Herodotus. 
To  account  for  this,  we  must  remember,  that  he  is 
expressly  reported  to  have  written  his  work  with 
the  intention  of  correcting  the  erroneous  notions 
about  Persia  in  Greece;  and  if  this  was  the  case, 
the  reader  must  naturally  be  prepared  to  find  the 
accounts  of  Ctesias  differing  from  those  of  others. 
It  is  moreover  not  improbable,  that  the  Persian 
chronicles  were  as  partial  to  the  Persians  if  not 
more  so,  as  the  accounts  written  by  Greeks  were 
to  the  Greeks.  These  considerations  sufficiently 
account,  in  our  opinion,  for  the  differences  existing 
between  the  statements  of  Ctesias  and  other  writ- 
ers ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  charging 
him,  as  some  have  done,  with  wilfully  falsifying 
history.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  there  can  be 
no  positive  evidence  for  such  a  serious  charge. 
The  court  chronicles  of  Persia  appear  to  have  con- 
tained chiefly  the  history  of  the  royal  family,  the 
occurrences  at  the  court  and  the  seraglio,  the  in- 
trigues of  the  women  and  eunuchs,  and  the  insur- 
rections of  satraps  to  make  themselves  independent 
of  the  great  monarch.  Suidus  (».  v.  TiaV<p<Aa) 
mentions  thnt  Pamphila  made  an  abridgment  of 
the  work  of  Ctesias  probably  the  Persica,  in  three 
books. 

Another  work,  for  which  Ctesias  also  collected 
his  materials  during  his  stay  in  Persia,  was — 2.  A 
treatise  on  India  ('I>»oW)  in  one  book,  of  which 
we  likewise  possess  an  abridgment  in  Photius 
and  a  great  number  of  fragments  preserved  in  other 
writers.  The  description  refers  chiefly  to  the 
north-western  part  of  India,  and  is  principally 
confined  to  a  description  of  the  natural  history,  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  animals  and  men  of 
India.  In  this  description  truth  is  to  a  great 
extent  mixed  up  with  fables  nnd  it  seems  to  be 
mainly  owing  to  this  work  that  Ctesias  was  looked 
upon  in  later  times  as  an  author  who  deserved  no 
credit.  But  if  his  account  of  India  is  looked  upon 
from  a  proper  point  of  view,  it  does  not  in  any  way 
deserve  to  be  treated  with  contempt.  Ctesias  him- 
self never  visited  India,  and  his  work  was  the  first 
in  the  Greek  language  that  was  written  upon  that 
country  :  he  could  do  nothing  more  than  lay  before 
his  countrymen  that  which  was  known  or  believed 
about  India  among  the  Persians.  His  Indica  must 
therefore  be  regarded  aa  a  picture  of  India,  such  as 
it  was  conceived  by  the  Persians.  Many  things 
in  bis  description  which  were  formerly  looked  upon 
aa  fabulous,  have  been  proved  by  the  more  recent 
discoveries  in  India  to  be  founded  on  facta. 

Ctesias  also  wrote  several  other  works  of  which, 
however,  we  know  little  more  than  their  titles: 
they  were — 3.  Tl*pl  'Opuv,  which  consisted  of  at 
leaat  two  books.  (Plut  de  Fluv.  21  ;  Stoh.  Front. 
C.  18.)  4.  TltplvXovs  'Actat  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
Zrywos),  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  H*pnf- 
yy&ti  of  which  Stepnanus  Byzantius  (s.  r.  Koo-iJttj) 
quotes  the  third  book.  5."  Tlcpl  TIotuu&w  (Plut. 
de  Flur.  19),  and  6.  n»pl  T«2r  tcard  tt)i»  'Ao'iav 
<p6rt*y.  It  has  been  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
Galen  (v.  p.  652,  cd.  Basil.),  that  Ctesias  also 
wrote  on  mcdhinc,  but  no  accounts  of  his  medical 
works  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  abridgment  which  Photiu*  made  of  the 


j  Persica  and  Indica  of  Ctesias  were  printed  sepa- 
rately by  H.  Stephens  Paris  1557  and  1594,  8ro., 
and  were  also  added  to  his  edition  of  Herodotus. 
After  his  time  it  became  customary  to  print  the 
remains  of  Ctesias  as  an  appendix  to  Herodotus. 
The  first  separate  edition  of  those  abridgments, 
together  with  the  fragments  preserved  in  other 
writers,  is  that  of  A.  Lion,  Gcittingen,  1823,  8vo., 
with  critical  notes  and  a  Latin  translation.  A 
more  complete  edition,  with  an  introductory  essay 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  Ctesias  is  that  of  Biihr, 
Frankfort,  1824,  8vo.  (Compare  Fabric,  MM. 
Urate,  ii.  p.  740,  fee. ;  Bettig,  Gestae  Cnidii  Vita 
cum  apjtendiee  de  lihris  Ctesiae,  Hanov.  1827,  8vo.; 
K.  L.  Blum,  f/crodot  und  Ctesias,  Heidelb.  183C, 
Hvo.) 

2.  Of  Ephesua,  an  epic  poet,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (de  Ftuv.  18)  as  the  author  of  an  epic 
poem,  Iltpefiftt.  His  age  is  quite  unknown.  Welckcr 
(/>r  Episch.  Cycl.  p.  50)  considers  this  Ctesias  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Musaeus  (  which  he  regards  aa 
a  fictitious  name)  of  Ephcsus  to  whom  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  ascribe  an  epic  poem,  Pcrseis  in  ten  books. 
But  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  in  support  of  which 
little  can  be  said.  [L.  S.] 

CTESI'BIUS  (K-njo-taor).  I.  A  Greek  histo- 
rian, who  probably  lived  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Ptolemies,  or  at  least  after  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
for  we  learn  from  Plutarch  (IJem.  5),  that  Hermip- 
pus  of  Smyrna  referred  to  him  as  his  authority  for 
some  statement  respecting  Demosthenes.  Accord- 
ing to  Apollodorus  (o;>.  Phletjnn.  de  Ijonr/aev.  2), 
Ctesihius  died  during  a  walk  at  the  age  of  104, 
and  according  to  Lucian  (Macrob.  22),  at  the  age 
of  124  years.  Whether  he  was  the  author  of  a 
work,  Tltpl  QiKoccxplas,  referred  to  by  Plutarch 
(  Vit.  X  Orat.  p.  844,  c.)  is  uncertain. 

2.  A  Cynic  philosopher,  a  native  of  Chalcis  and 
a  friend  of  Mencdemua.  According  to  Athenacus, 
who  relates  an  anecdote  about  him,  he  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Antigonus  king  of  Macedonia.  (A then.  L 
p.  15,  iv.  p.  162.)  [L.  S.] 

CTESI'BIUS  (Ktt^i'«m»i),  celebrated  for  hia 
mechanical  inventions  was  born  at  Alexandria, 
and  lived  probably  about  B.  c.  250,  in  the  reigns 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes  though 
Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  174)  says  that  he  flourished  in 
the  time  of  the  second  Euergetes.  His  father  was 
a  barber,  but  his  own  taste  led  him  to  devote  him- 
self to  mechanics.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  a 
clepsydra  or  water-clock,  a  hydraulic  organ  (v&pav- 
Ai$)  and  other  machines  and  to  have  been  the  first 
to  discover  the  elastic  force  of  air  and  apply  it  as  a 
moving  power.  Vitruvius  (lib.  vii.  praef.)  men- 
tions him  as  an  author,  but  none  of  his  works  re- 
main. He  was  the  teacher,  and  haa  been  supposed 
to  have  been  the  father, of  Hero  Alcxandrinus  whose 
treatise  called  /ScAoxodxct  haa  alao  aometimea  been 
attributed  to  him.  (Vitruv.  ix.  9,  x.  12;  Plin.  H. 
N.  vii.  37;  Athen.  iv.  p.  174,  xi.  p.  497;  Philo 
Byzant.  ap.  Vet.  Math.  pp.  56,  67,  72  •,  Fabric. 
DiU.  (,'raee.  vol.  ii.  p.  591.)  [W.  F.  D.) 

CTF/SICLES  (Krijo-MtAtjr),  the  author  of  a 
chronological  work  (xpovued  or  xp&*0i\  °f  which 
two  fragments  are  preserved  in  Athenaeus  (vj.  p. 
272,  x.  p.  445.)  [L.S.] 

CTE'SICLES,  the  author  af  a  beautiful  statue 
at  Samoa,  about  which  a  similar  story  ia  told  by 
Athenacus  (xiii.  p.  606,  a.)  aa  that  respecting  the 
injury  sustained  by  the  Cnidian  Venus  of  Praxh 
teles.  [L.V.] 
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CTESIDE'MUS,  a  painter  celebrated  for  two 
pictures,  representing  the  conquest  of  Occhalia  and 
the  story  of  Ijiodamia.  (Plin.  //.  xxxv.  40. 
§  33.)  He  was  the  master  of  Antiphilus  (Plin. 
xxxv.  37),  a  contemporary  of  Ape  lies.   [L.  U.] 

CTKSILAUS.  [Crrsilaus.] 

CT ESI  'LOCI  I  US,  a  painter,  the  pupil  and  per- 
haps brother  of  Apellcs,  known  by  a  ludicrous 
picture  representing  the  birth  of  Bacchus.  (Plin. 
xxxv.  40.  §  33;  Suid.  #.  r.  'AwtWrjs.)  [L.  U.J 

CTE'SIPHON  (Knivi+iv).  1.  A  son  of 
Leosthenes  of  Anaphlystus,  was  accused  by  Acs- 
chines  for  having  proposed  the  decree,  that  De- 
mosthenes should  be  honoured  with  the  crown. 
[Abschikks;  Demosthenes.] 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  was  sent  in  b.  c.  348  as 
ambassador  to  king  Philip  of  Macedonia,  with  the 
view  of  recovering  the  ransom  which  Phrynon  of 
Rliamnus  had  been  obliged  to  pay  during  the 
truce  of  the  Olympian  games  to  pirates  who  were 
in  the  pay  of  Philip.  On  his  return  from  Mace- 
donia, Ctesiphon  confirmed  the  report  which  had 
been  brought  to  Athens  by  Euboean  ambassadors, 
that  Philip  was  inclined  to  make  peace  with  the 
Athenians.  After  this,  Ctesiph  on  was  one  of  the 
ten  ambassadors  who  treated  with  Philip  about 
peace.  (Dem.  de  FaU.  Leg.  pp.  344,  371  ;  Argum. 
ad  Dem.  de  FaU.  Leg.  p.  336  ;  Aeschin.  de  FaU. 
Leg.  cc.  4,  1 2,  1 4  ;  ilarpocrat.  *.  v.  Krt\<rt<pciv.) 

3.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Boeotia,  of  which 
Plutarch  (J'uraU.  Min.  12)  quotes  the  third  book. 
Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Ctesiphon  who 
wrote  on  plants  and  trees  (Plut.  de  Ftuv.  14,  18) 
is  uncertain. 

4.  An  Athenian  poet,  who  wrote  a  peculiar 
kind  of  martial  songs  called  K6\a€pot,  and  seems  to 
have  lived  at  the  court  of  the  Attali  at  Pergamus. 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  697.)  [L.  S.] 

CTESIPHON,  artist.  [Chbrsiphron.] 

CTESIPPUS  (KTTjffiinroj).  1.  The  name  of 
two  sons  of  Heracles,  the  one  by  Deianeira,  and  the 
other  by  Astvdameia.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8 ;  Paua. 
ii.  19.  §  1,  iii.  16.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Polytherae*  of  Same,  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Penelope,  was  killed  by  Philoctiua,  the 
cow-herd.  (Horn.  Od.  xx.  288,  &c,  xxii.  285, 
&c.)  [L.  S.] 

CTESIPPUS  (Mminroi).  1.  [Chabrias, 
p.  676,  b.] 

2.  The  author  of  a  history  of  Scythia,  of  which 
the  second  book  is  quoted  by  Plutarch.  (De  Flut. 
5.)  [L.S.] 

CTE'SIUS  (KTjf<noj),  the  protector  of  property, 
occurs  as  a  surname  of  Zens  nt  Phlvus,  and  of 
Hermes.  (Allien.  xL  p.  473;  Paus/i.  31.  §  2.) 
Ctesius  occurs  also  as  a  proper  name,  (Horn.  Od. 
xr.  413.)  [L.S.] 

CTESVLLA  (K-rfavWa),  a  beautiful  maiden 
of  the  island  of  Cos,  of  whom  and  Hermochares 
Antoninus  Liberalis  (Met.  1)  relate*  nearly  the 
same  story  which  other  writers  relate  of  Cydippe 
and  Acontius.  [Aco.ntit/s.]  Butlnnnn  (MyUmt. 
ii.  p.  135,  &c.)  thinks  that  Ctesylln  was  originally 
an  attribute  of  some  ancient  national  divinity  at 
Ceos — Aphrodite  Ctesylla  was  worshipped  there — 
who  was  believed  to  "have  had  some  love  affair 
with  a  mortal.  [L.  S.] 

CUBA,  CUNI'NA,  and  RUMI'NA,  three 
Roman  genii,  who  were  worshipped  as  the  protec- 
tors of  infant*  sleeping  in  their  cradles,  and  to 
whom  libetions  fcf  milk  were  offered.  Cunac  signi- 
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fes  a  cradle,  and  ruina  or  rumit  was  in 
Latin  the  same  aa  mamma,  a  mother's  breast. 
(August,  de  Cirti.  Dei,  W.  10,  &c. ;  LactanL  i.  20, 
36  ;  Varro,  ap.  Non.  p.  167,  ap.  Donat.  ad  TereuL 
Phorm.  i.  1.  14.)  [L.  S.) 

CUBI'DILS.  [Cobidas.] 
CU'LLEO  or  CU'LEO,  the  name  of  a  plebeian 
family  of  the  Terentia  gens. 

1.  Q.  Terkntu'8  Ci  llbo,  belonged  to  a  family 
of  praetorian  rank,  and  was  a  senator  of  considera- 
ble distinction.  (Val.  Max.  v.  2.  $  5.)  He  wa» 
taken  prisoner  in  the  course  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain,  and  obtained 
his  liberty  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  rc. 201. 
To  shew  his  gratitude  to  P.  Scipio,  he  followed 
his  triumphal  car,  wearing  the  pileua  or  cap  of 
liberty,  like  an  emancipated  slave ;  and  subse- 
quently, on  the  death  of  Scipio,  he  attended  hi* 
funeral,  walking  before  the  bier  with  the  cap  of 
liberty  again  on  his  head,  and  he  likewise  distri- 
buted" mulsum,  or  sweet  wine,  among  the  attend- 
ants of  the  funeral. 

In  b.  c  1 95,  Culleo  was  one  of  the  three  ambas- 
sadors who  were  sent  to  Carthage  to  complain  that 
Hannibal  was  forming  the  design  of  making  war 
upon  the  Romans  in  conjunction  with  Antiochus. 
In  a  c  187  Culleo  was  praetor  percgrinos,  and  ho 
was  appointed  by  the  senate  in  this  year  aa  the 
commissioner  to  conduct  the  inquiry  respecting  the 
money  of  Antiochus,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
misappropriated  by  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus  and  his  le- 
gates. This  appointment  was  made  under  a  plobis- 
citum  which  had  been  carried  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  Cato  the  censor,  and  which  referred  to 
the  senate  to  nominate  a  commissioner  to  inquire 
into  the  matter.  The  respect  which  Culleo  had  paid 
to  P.  Scipio  was  well  known,  and  the  friend*  of 
the  Scipios  probably  supported  his  appointment  for 
that  reason  ;  though  it  is  stated,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  his  nomination  to  the  office  was  brought  about 
by  the  enemies  of  Scipio,  because  he  was  in  reality 
an  enemy  to  the  family,  and  had  been  guilty  of 
hypocrisy  in  the  honours  he  had  paid  to  his  deli- 
verer from  captivity.  But  however  this  may  be. 
L.  Scipio  and  others  were  condemned  by  him  ; 
from  which  we  may  conclude,  either  that  ha  was 
in  reality  in  league  with  the  party  opposed  to  the> 
Scipios,  or  that  their  guilt  was  so  dear  that  bo 
dared  not  acquit  even  his  friends. 

In  a  c  184,  Culleo  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  consulship,  and  in  181  was  one  of  the 
three  ambassadors  sent  to  Masinissa  and  Carthage 
to  ask  for  assistance  in  the  war  against  Persona. 
(Liv.  xxx.  43,  45,  xxxiii.  47,  xxxviii.  42,  55, 
xxxix.  32,  xlii.  35  ;  VaL  Max.  v.  2.  §  5 ;  Plot. 
ApophUu  p.  196.) 

2.  Q.  Terentius  Cullxo,  wa*  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  B.  c.  58,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  waa  ba- 
nished. He  waa  a  friend  of  Cicero'*,  and  did  all 
in  his  power  to  prevent  his  banishment  and  after- 
wards to  obtain  his  recall.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero  two  years  afterward*  as  one  of  the  minor 
pontiffs.  In  the  war  which  followed  the  death  of 
Caesar  we  find  Culleo  in  B.  c.  43  passing  over  from 
the  army  of  Antony  to  join  Lentulus.  Culleo  waa 
placed  by  Ijepidus  to  guard  the  paasage  of  the 
Alps ;  but  he  allowed  Antony  to  cross  them  with- 
out offering  any  resistance.  (Cic  ad  Att.  iii.  15, 
de  llarusp.  Reap.  6,  ad  Fam.  x.  34,  com  p.  ad  Qm. 
Fr.  ii.  2,  ad  Att.  viii.  12 ;  Appian,  D.  C.  iii.  83.) 

L.  CULLE'OLUS,  proconsul,  perhap*  of  IU/- 
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ricum,  about  u.  c  60,  to  whom  two  of  Cicero's 
letters  are  addressed  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  41,  42),  was 
probably  one  of  the  Terentii. 

CUMA'NUS,  VENTI'DIUS.    [Faux,  An- 

1  ONI  VS.] 

CUNCTATOR,  a  surname  piven  to  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus,  who  fought  against  Hannibal. 

CUPI'DO  was.  like  Amor  nnd  Volnptas,  a 
modification  of  the  Greek  Eros,  whose  worship  was 
carried  to  Home  from  Greece.    (Cic.  ap.  Lartant. 

1.  20.  14;  Plaut.  Cure,  i.  1,3;  see  Eros.)  IL.S.] 
C.  CUPIF/NNIUS.     1.  A  person  to  whom 

Cicero  wrote  a  letter  in  u.  c.  44,  entreating  him  to 
interest  himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Buthrotum,  and  reminding  him  of  the  friendship 
which  had  existed  between  the  father  of  Cupien- 
nius  and  Cicero  himself.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xvi.  lli,  n.) 
2.  The  Cupiennius  attacked  by  H  orace  (Sat.  i. 

2.  36)  ou  account  of  bis  adulterous  intercourse 
with  Roman  matrons,  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Horace  to  have  been  C.  Cupiennius  Libo  of  Cuma, 
a  friend  of  Augustas. 

There  are  some  coins  extant  Waring  the  names 
of  Ii.  Cupiennius  and  C.  Cupiennius  ;  but  who 
these  persons  were,  is  not  known.  (Eckhcl,  v. 
p.  1.09.) 

CUR  A,  the  personification  of  Care,  respecting 
whose  connexion  with  man  an  ingenious  allegorical 
etory  is  related  hy  Hvginus.  {Fab.  220.)  [L.  S.] 

CURF/TES.  [Zkus.1 

CURIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
B.  c,  when  it  was  rendered  illustrious  by  M\  Cu- 
rios Den  lata  a.  [Dentatis.]  This  is  the  only 
cognomen  which  occurs  in  the  gens  :  for  the  other 
members  of  it,  see  Ct'Rius.  [L.  S.] 

CURIATIA  OENS.  The  existence  of  a  pa- 
trician gens  of  this  name  is  attested  by  Livv  (i. 
30,  comp.  Dionys.  iii.  30),  who  expressly  mentions 
the  Curiatii  among  the  noble  Alban  gentes,  which, 
after  the  destruction  of  Alba,  were  transplanted  to 
Rome,  and  there  received  among  the  J'utres.  This 
opinion  is  not  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  in  u.  c. 
401  and  138  wc  meet  with  Curiatii  who  were  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  and  consequently  plebeians, 
for  this  phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for  here,  as 
in  other  cases,  by  the  supposition  that  the  pletteian 
Curiatii  were  the  descendants  of  freedmen  of  the 
patrician  Curiatii,  or  that  some  members  of  the 
patrician  gens  had  gone  over  to  the  plebeians.  The 
Alban  origin  of  the  Curiatii  is  also  stated  in  the 
story  about  the  three  Curiatii  who  in  the  reign  of 
Tullus  Hostilius  fought  with  the  three  Roman 
brothers,  the  Homtii,  and  were  conquered  by  the 
cunning  and  bravery  of  one  of  the  Horatii,  though 
some  writers  described  the  Curiatii  as  Romans 
and  the  Horatii  as  Albans.  (Liv.  i.  24,  &c.  ; 
Dionys.  iii.  11,  &c.;  Plut.  Partdl.  Gr.et.  Horn.  16; 
Flor.  L  3 ;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vir.  HI.  4  ;  Zonar.  viL 
6 ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Hotnc,  I  p  348  ;  com  p. 
Horjltius.)  No  members  of  the  patrician  Curiatia 
gens,  so  far  as  our  records  go,  rose  to  any  eminence 
at  Rome,  and  there  are  but  few  whose  names  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  only  cognomen  of  the  gens 
in  the  times  of  the  republic  is  Fistus.  For  the 
plebeians  who  are  mentioned  without  a  cognomen, 
see  CuRiATitrs.  [L.S.J 

CURIA'TIUS.  1.  P.  Curiatius,  tribune  of 
the  people  in  a  c  401.  The  college  of  tribunes 
in  that  year  laboured  under  great  unpopularity,  as 
two  of  them  bad  been  appointed  by  the  co-optation 
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of  the  college  under  the  influence  of  the  patricians. 
P.  Curiatius  nnd  two  of  his  colleagues  M.  Metilius 
and  M.  Minucius,  endeavoured  to  counteract  the 
unpopularity  and  turn  the  hatred  of  the  people 
against  the  patricians  by  bringing  a  charge  against 
Sergius  and  Virginius,  two  military  tribunes  of  the 
year  previous,  whom  they  declared  to  be  the  au- 
thors of  all  the  mischief  nnd  the  cause  of  the  peo- 
ple's sufferings.  Both  the  accused  were  condemned 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
soon  after  brought  forward  an  agrarian  law,  and 
prevented  the  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
armies  being  levied  from  the  plebeians.  (Liv.  v. 
11,12.) 

2.  C.  Curiatius,  tribune  of  the  people  in  n.  c. 
138,  is  characterised  by  Cicero  (de  lsy.  iii.  9)  as 
a  homo  infimut.  He  caused  the  consuls  of  the 
year,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  (whom  he  nick- 
named Serapio)  and  D.Junius  Brutus  to  be  thrown 
into  prison  for  the  severity  with  which  they  pro- 
ceeded in  levying  fresh  troops,  and  for  their  disre- 
gard to  the  privilege  of  the  tribunes  to  exempt 
certain  persons  from  military  service.  (Liv.  EpiL 
55;  VaL  Max.  iii.  7.  §  3.) 

There  are  extant  several  coins,  on  which  we 
read  C.  Cur.  Trio  a.  or  C.  Cur.  F.,  and  which 
may  belong  to  this  tribune  or  a  son  of  his  ;  but  it 
is  just  as  probable  that  they  belonged  to  some 
patrician  C.  Curiatius,  about  whom  history  fur- 
nishes no  information.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  199,  &c.) 
One  C.  Scaevius  Curiatius,  who  lived  in  the  early 
period  of  the  empire,  if.  mentioned  in  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Orelli  (No.  4046)  as  duumvir  in  the  muni- 
cipium  of  Veii.  [US.] 

CURIA'TIUS  MATERNUS.  [Matrrnur] 

CU'RIO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Scribonia 
gens. 

1.  C.  ScRiBONlus  Ci'Rio,  was  appointed  curio 
maximus  in  n.  c.  174,  in  the  place  of  C.  Mam  iii  us 
Vitulus,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  plague. 
(Liv.  xli.  26.) 

2.  C.  ScRiBONiua  Curio,  praetor  in  b.  c.  121, 
the  year  of  C.  Gracchus "s  death,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  orators  of  his  time.  Cicero 
mentions  one  of  his  orations  for  Ser.  Fulvius,  who 
was  accused  of  incest,  and  states,  that  when  a 
young  man  he  thought  this  oration  by  far  the  best 
of  all  extant  orations ;  but  he  adds,  that  afterwards 
the  speeches  of  Curio  fell  almost  into  oblivion.  Ho 
was  a  contemporary  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  Stnil>o, 
Colta,  and  Antoniua,  and  against  the  last  of  these 
he  once  spoke  in  the  court  of  the  centumviri  for 
the  brothers  Cossus.  (Cic.  Brut  32,  de  Invent,  i. 
43,  de  Oral.  ii.  23,  33  ;  Schol.  Bob.  in  Arijum. 
Oral,  in  Clod.  H  Curion.  ;  Pscud.-Cic.  ad  Heroin. 
ii.  20;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  41.) 

3.  C.  Scribomus  Curio,  a  son  of  the  former. 
In  u.  c.  100,  when  the  seditious  tribune  L.  Appu- 
leius  Satuminus  was  murdered.  Curio  was  with 
the  consuls.  In  o.  c.  90,  the  year  in  which  the 
Marsic  war  broke  out,  Curio  was  tribune  of  the 
people.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  army  of 
Sulla  during  his  war  in  Greece  against  Arcbelaus, 
the  general  of  Mithridntes,  nnd  when  the  city  of 
Athens  was  taken,  Curio  besieged  the  tyrant 
Aristion  in  the  acropolis.  In  n.  c.  82  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  prnctorship,  and  in  76  he  was 
made  consul  together  with  Cn.  Octavius.  After 
the  expiration  of  the  consulship,  he  obtained  Ma- 
cedonia as  his  province,  nnd  carried  on  a  war  for 
three  years  in  the  north  of  his  province  against 
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the  Dardanians  and  Mocsians  with  great  success. 
He  was  the  first  Roman  general  who  advanced  in 
those  regions  as  far  as  the  river  Danube,  and  on 
his  return  to  Rome  in  71,  he  celebrated  a  triumph 
over  the  Dardanians.   Curio  appears  to  have  hence- 
forth remained  at  Rome,  where  he  took  an  active 
part  in  all  public  affairs,    lie  acted  as  an  opponent 
of  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  connected  in  intimate 
friendship  with  Cicero.    When  the  punishment  of 
the  Catilinarian  conspirators  was  discussed  in  the 
senate.  Curio  also  spoke,  and  afterwards  expressed 
his  satisfaction  with  Cicero's  measures.    In  the 
trial  of  P.  Clodius,  for  having  violated  the  sacra  of 
the  Bona  Dea,  Curio  spoke  in  favour  of  Clodius, 
probably  out  of  enmity  towards  Caesar;  and  Cicero 
on  that  occasion  attacked  both  Clodius  and  Curio 
most  vehemently  in  a  speech  of  which  considerable 
fragments  are  still  extant.    This  event,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  at  all  interrupted  their 
personal  friendship,  for  Cicero  speaks  well  of  him 
us  a  man  cn  all  occasions ;  he  says,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  good  men  of  the  time,  and  that  he  was 
always  opposed  to  bad  citizens.   In  b.  c.  67  Curio 
was  appointed  pontifex  maximus;  he  died  four 
years  later,  b.  c.  53.    Like  his  hither  and  his  son, 
Curio  acquired  in  his  time  some  reputation  as  an 
orator,  and  we  learn  from  Cicero,  that  he  spoke  on 
various  occasions;  but  of  all  the  requisites  of  an 
orator  he  had  only  one,  viz.  elocution,  and  he  ex- 
celled most  others  in  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of 
his  diction ;  but  his  mind  was  altogether  unculti- 
vated ;  he  was  ignorant  without  being  aware  of 
this  defect ;  he  was  slow  in  thinking  and  invent- 
ing, very  awkward  in  his  gesticulation,  and  with- 
out any  power  of  memory.   With  such  deficiencies 
he  could  not  escape  the  ridicule  of  able  rivals  or  of 
his  audience;  and  on  one  occasion,  probably  during 
his  tribuneship,  while  he  was  addressing  the  peo- 
ple, he  was  gradually  deserted  by  all  his  hearers. 
H is  orations  were  published,  and  he  also  wrote 
a  work  against  Caesar  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
in  which  his  son,  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  was  one  of 
the  interlocutors,  and  which  had  the  same  defi- 
ciencies as  his  orations.    (The  numerous  passages 
in  which  he  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  are  given  in 
Orelli's  Onotn.  Tull.  ii.  p.  525,  tic  ;  comp.  Plut. 
Sail.  14;  Appian,  Mithrid.  GO;  Eutrop.  vi.  2; 
Oros.  iv.  23;  Suet.  Caes.  9,  49,  52  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxviii.  16  ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  14.  §  5  ;  Plin.  //.  Ar. 
▼ii-  12;  Solin.  i.  6 ;  Quintil.  vi.  3.  §  76.) 

4.  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  the  son  of  the  former, 
and,  like  his  father,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  an  ora- 
tor of  great  natural  talents,  which  however  he  left 
uncultivated  from  carelessness  and  want  of  indus- 
try. Cicero  knew  him  from  his  childhood,  and 
did  all  he  could  to  direct  his  great  talents  into  a 
proper  channel,  to  suppress  his  love  of  pleasure 
and  of  wealth,  and  to  create  in  him  a  desire  for 
true  fame  and  virtue,  but  without  any  success, 
and  Curio  was  and  remained  a  person  of  most  pro- 
fligate character.  He  was  married  to  FuUia,  who 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  by 
whom  Curio  had  a  daughter  who  was  as  dissolute 
as  her  mother.  Owing  to  his  family  connexions 
and  several  other  outward  circumstances,  he  be- 
longed to  the  party  of  Pompey,  although  in  his 
heart  he  was  favourably  disposed  towards  Caesar. 
After  having  been  quaestor  in  Asia,  where  he  had 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  in  a  praiseworthy 
manner,  he  sued  for  and  obtained  the  tribuneship 
for  the  eventful  year  B,  c.  50.    Curio,  who  was  as 
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reckless  in  squandering  money  as  he  was  insatiable 
in  acquiring  it,  had  by  this  time  contracted  enor- 
mous debts,  and  he  baw  no  way  of  getting  out  of 
his  difficulties  except  by  an  utter  confusion  of  the 
affairs  of  the  republic    It  was  believed  that  he 
would  direct  his  power  and  influence  as  tribune 
against  Caesar,  and  at  first  he  did  so ;  but  Caesar, 
who  was  anxious  to  gain  over  Bome  of  the  influen- 
tial nen  of  the  city,  paid  all  Curio's  debts  on  con- 
dition of  his  abandoning  the  Pompeian  party. 
This  scheme  was  perfectly  successful ;  but  Curio 
was  too  clever  and  adroit  a  person  at  once  to  turn 
his  back  upon  his  former  friends.    At  first  he 
continued  to  act  against  Caesar ;  by  and  by  he 
assumed  an  appearance  of  neutrality ;  and  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  rapture  between  himself  and  the 
Pompeian  party,  he  brought  forward  some  laws 
which  he  knew  could  not  be  carried,  bnt  which 
would  afford  him  a  specious  pretext  for  deserting 
his  friends.    When  it  was  demanded  that  Caesar 
should  lay  down  his  imperium  before  coming  to 
Rome,  Curio  proposed  that  Pompey  should  do  the 
same.    This  demand  itself  was  as  fair  as  the 
source  from  which  it  originated  was  impure.  Pom- 
pey shewed  indeed  a  disposition  to  do  anything  that 
was  fair,  but  it  was  evident  that  in  reality  he  did 
not  intend  to  do  any  such  thing.    Curio  therefore 
now  openly  attacked  Pompey,  and  described  him  as 
a  person  wanting  to  set  himself  up  as  tyrant ;  but, 
in  order  not  to  lose  every  appearance  of  neutrality 
even  now,  he  declared,  that  if  Caesar  and  Pompey 
would  not  consent  to  lay  down  their  imperium, 
both  must  be  declared  public  ememies,  and  war 
must  be  forthwith  made  against  them.    This  ex- 
cited Pompey's  indignation  so  much,  that  he  with- 
drew to  a  suburban  villa.    Curio,  however,  conti- 
nued to  act  his  part  in  the  senate ;  and  it  was 
decreed  that  Pompey  and  Caesar  should  each  die- 
miss  one  of  their  legions,  which  were  to  be  sent  to 
Syria.    Pompey  cunningly  evaded  obeying  the 
command  by  demanding  buck  from  Caesar  a  legion 
which  he  had  lent  him  in  B.  c.  53 ;  and  Caesar 
sent  the  two  legions  required,  which,  however, 
instead  of  going  to  Syria,  took  up  their  winter- 
quarters  at  Capua. 

Soon  after,  the  consul  Claudius  Marcellus  pro- 
posed to  the  senate  the  question,  whether  a  suc- 
cessor of  Caesar  should  be  sent  out,  and  whether 
Pompey  was  to  be  deprived  of  his  imperium  t 
The  senate  consented  to  the  former,  but  refused  to 
do  the  latter.  Curio  repeated  his  former  proposal, 
that  both  the  proconsuls  should  lay  down  their 
power,  and  when  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  a  large 
majority  of  the  senators  voted  for  Curio.  Claudius 
Marcellus,  who  had  always  pretended  to  be  a 
champion  of  the  senate,  now  refused  obedience  to 
its  decree ;  and  as  there  was  a  report  that  Caesar 
was  advancing  with  his  army  towards  Rome,  he 
proposed  that  the  two  legions  stationed  at  Capua 
should  be  got  ready  at  once  to  march  against  Cae- 
sar. Curio,  however,  denied  the  truth  of  the  re- 
port, and  prevented  the  consul's  command  being 
obeyed.  Claudius  Marcellus  and  his  colleague, 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  now  rushed  out  of  the  city  to 
Pompey,  and  solemnly  called  upon  him  to  under- 
take the  command  of  all  the  troops  in  Italy,  and 
save  the  republic  Curio  now  could  not  interfere, 
as  he  could  not  quit  the  city  in  the  character  of 
tribune  ;  he  therefore  addressed  the  people,  and 
called  upon  them  to  demand  of  the  consuls  not  to 
permit  Pompey  to  levy  an  army.    But  he  was  not 
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listened  to.  Amid  these  disputes  the  year  of 
Curio's  tribuneship  was  coming  to  it*  close,  and  aa 
be  had  good  teason  to  fear  for  his  own  safety,  he 
was  induced  by  despair  to  quit  the  city  and  go  to 
Caesar,  who  was  at  Ravenna  and  consulted  him  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done.  Curio  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  immediately  collecting  his  troops  and  march- 
ing them  against  Rome.  Caesar,  however,  was 
still  inclined  to  settle  the  question  in  a  peaceful 
manner,  and  despatched  Curio  with  a  message  to 
the  senate.  But  when  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  was 
actually  appointed  Caesar's  successor,  and  when 
the  new  tribunes,  Antony  and  Q.  Cassius,  who 
followed  in  Curio's  footsteps,  were  commanded  by 
the  consuls  to  quit  the  senate,  and  when  even 
their  lives  were  threatened  by  the  partisans  of 
Pompey,  the  tribunes  together  with  Curio  fled  in 
the  night  following,  and  went  to  Caesar  at  Raven- 
na. He  and  his  army  received  them  as  men  per- 
secuted, and  treated  as  enemies  for  their  zeal  in 
upholding  the  freedom  of  the  republic. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  could  now  be 
avoided  no  longer.  Curio  collected  the  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Umbria  and  Etruria,  and  led  them  to 
Caesar,  who  rewarded  him  with  the  province  of 
Sicily  and  the  title  of  propraetor,  B.  c  49.  Curio 
was  successful  in  crushing  the  party  of  Pompey  in 
Sicily,  and  compelled  Cato  to  quit  the  island.  Af- 
ter having  effected  this,  he  crossed  over  to  Africa 
to  attack  king  Juba  and  the  Ponipeian  general, 
P.  Attius  Varus.  Curio  was  at  first  successful, 
but  desertion  gradually  became  general  in  his 
army,  which  consisted  of  only  two  legions,  and 
when  he  began  to  lay  siege  to  Utica,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Juba,  and  fell  in  the  ensuing  battle. 
His  troops  were  dispersed,  killed,  and  taken  pri- 
soners, and  only  a  few  of  them  were  able  to  return 
to  Sicily.  Africa  was  thus  again  in  the  bands  of 
the  Pompeian  party. 

C.  Scribonius  Curio  had  been  one  of  the  main 
instruments  in  kindling  the  civil  war  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey.  He  was  a  bold  man  and 
profligate  to  the  last  degree;  he  squandered  his 
own  property  as  unscrupulously  as  that  of  others, 
and  no  means  were  ample  enough  to  satisfy  his 
demands.  His  want  of  modesty  knew  no  bounds, 
and  he  is  a  fair  specimen  of  a  depraved  and  profli- 
gate Roman  of  that  time.  Hut  he  was  never- 
theless a  man  of  eminent  talent,  especially  as 
an  orator.  This  Cicero  saw  and  appreciated,  and 
he  never  lost  the  hope  of  being  able  to  turn  the 
talent  of  Curio  into  a  proper  direction.  This  cir- 
cumstance and  the  esteem  which  Cicero  had  enter- 
tained for  Curio's  father,  are  the  only  things  that 
can  account  for  his  tender  attachment  to  Curio  ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  Cicero's 
amiable  character.  The  first  seven  letters  of  the 
second  book  of  Cicero's  44  Epictolae  ad  Familiares" 
are  addressed  to  him.  (Orelli,  Ouom.  Tull.  ii.  p. 
526,  Ac;  comp.  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  23,  Ac.;  Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  48,  55;  Appian,  B.C.  ii.  23,  &c. ;  Suet.  Caes. 
29,  36,  de  Oar.  Rhct.  1 ;  Tacit.  de  Oar.  Oral.  37; 
Liv.  EpiL  109,  110;  PluL  Caes.  29,  Ac,  Pomp. 
58 ;  Dion  Cass.  xl.  60,  &c. ;  Quintil  vi.  3.  §  76  ; 
Schol.  Bob.  in  Argum.  ad  Cic.  Oral,  in  Clod,  et 
Cur.)  [L.  S.] 

CURITIS,  a  surname  of  Juno,  which  is  usually 
derived  from  the  Sabine  word  rum,  a  lance  or 
•pear,  which  according  to  the  ancient  notions  was 
the  symbol  of  the  imperium  and  mancipium,  and 
would  accordingly  designate  Juno  as  the  ruling 
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goddess.  (Ov.  Fast.  iL  477,  vi.  49;  Macrob.  Sal. 
L  9. )  Hartung  (Die  Relig.der  R'6m.  ii.  p.  72)  finds 
in  the  surname  Curitis  an  allusion  to  a  marriage 
ceremony,  in  which  some  of  the  bride's  hair  was 
cither  really  or  symbolically  cut  off  with  the 
curved  point  of  a  sword.  (Plut.  QuaesL  Bom.  87  ; 
Ov.  Fast.  ii.  560.)  [L.  S.J 

CU'RI  US.  1.  M'.  Curius,  probably  a  grand- 
son of  M'.  Curius  Dentatus,  was  tribune  of  the 
people  in  a.  c.  199.  He  and  one  of  his  colleagues, 
M.  Fulvins,  opposed  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  who 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
without  having  held  any  of  the  intermediate  of- 
fices between  that  of  quaestor  and  consul ;  but  the 
tribunes  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  senate.  (Liv. 
xxxii.  7.) 

2.  M\  Curius,  is  known  only  through  a  law- 
suit which  he  had  with  M.  Coponius  about  an 
inheritance,  shortly  before  u.  c  91.  A  Roman 
citizen,  who  was  anticipating  his  wife's  confine- 
ment, made  a  will  to  this  effect,  that  if  the  child 
should  be  a  son  and  die  before  the  age  of  maturity, 
M\  Curius  should  succeed  to  his  property.  Soon 
after,  the  testator  died,  and  his  wife  did  not  give 
birth  to  a  son.  M.  Coponius,  who  was  the  next  of 
kin  to  the  deceased,  now  came  forward,  and,  ap- 
pealing to  the  letter  of  the  will,  claimed  the  pro- 
perty which  had  been  left  Q.  Mucius  Scacvola 
undertook  to  plead  the  cause  of  Coponius,  and  L. 
Licinius  Crassus  spoke  for  Curius.  Crassus  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  inheritance  for  his  client. 
This  trial  (Curiuna  causa),  which  attracted  great 
attention  at  the  time,  on  account  of  the  two  emi- 
nent men  who  conducted  it,  is  ofteu  mentioned  by 
Cicero.  (De  Orat.  i.  39,  56,  57,  ii.  6,  32,  54, 
Brut.  39,  52,  53,  73,  88,  pro  Caecin.  18,  Topic. 
10.) 

3.  M'.  Curius  (is  in  some  editions  called  M'. 
Curtius),  a  friend  of  Cicero  and  a  relation  (comso- 
brinus)  of  C.  CaeliuB  Caldus.  He  was  quaestor 
urban  us  in  a.  c.  61,  and  tribune  of  the  people  in 
58,  when  Cicero  hoped  that  Curius  would  protect 
him  against  the  machinations  of  P.  Clodius.  At 
a  somewhat  later  time,  he  is  called  in  a  letter  of 
Cicero's  addressed  to  him  (ad  Fain.  xiii.  49)  a 
governor  of  a  Roman  province  with  the  title  of 
proconsul,  but  it  is  not  known  of  what  province  he 
had  the  administration.  The  letter  above  referred 
to  is  the  only  one  extant  among  the  ad  Familiares 
which  is  addressed  to  him.  In  the  declamation 
Pod  Beditum  in  Senatu  (8)  Cicero  states,  that  he 
had  been  quaestor  to  Curius's  father,  whereas  it  is 
a  well-known  fact,  that  Cicero  had  been  quaestor 
to  Sex.  Peducaeus,  This  contradiction  is  usually 
solved  by  the  supposition,  that  Curius  was  the 
adoptive  son  of  Peducaeus.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  iL  19, 
ad  Quint.  Frat.  i.  4,  pro  Flacc.  1 3.) 

4.  M\  Curius  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends 
of  Cicero,  who  had  known  him  from  his  childhood, 
and  describes  him  as  one  of  the  kindest  of  men, 
always  ready  to  serve  his  friends,  and  as  a  very 
pattern  of  politeness  (urbanilas).  He  lived  for 
several  years  as  a  negotiator  at  Patrae  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. At  the  time  when  Tiro,  Cicero's  freed  man, 
was  ill  at  Patrae,  b.  c.  50  and  subsequently,  Curius 
took  great  care  of  him.  In  b.  c  46,  Cicero  recom- 
mended Curius  to  Serv.  Sulpicius,  who  was  then 
governor  of  Achaia,  and  also  to  Auctus,  his  succes- 
sor. The  intimacy  between  Curius  and  Atticus 
was  still  greater  than  that  between  Cicero  and 
Curius ;  and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  made  a  will 
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in  which  Atticua  and  Cicero  were  to  be  the  heirs 
cf  his  property,  Cicero  receiving  one-fourth,  and 
Atticos  the  rest  Among  Cicero's  letter*  to  his 
friends  there  arc  three  addressed  to  Curius  (vii. 
23-26*),  and  one  (vii.  29)  is  addressed  by  Curius 
to  Cicero.  (Cic.  ad.  Fam.  viii.  5,  6,  xiii.  7",  17,  50, 
xvi.  4,  5,  9,  11,  ad  Att.  vii.  2,  3,  xvi.  3.) 

5.  M\  Curius,  a  man  notorious  as  a  gambler, 
who,  however,  was  notwithbtanding  this  appointed 
judex  by  Antony  in  a  c.  44.  (Ck.  Phil,  v.  5, 
viii.  9.) 

6.  C.  Curius,  a  brother-in-law  of  C.  Rabirius 
(the  murderer  of  Satu minus),  and  father  of  the 
C.  Rabirius  Postumus,  who  was  adopted  by  C. 
Rabirius.  He  was  a  man  of  equestrian  rank,  and 
is  called  princ*~pt  ordinis  equtstris.  He  was  the 
largest  farmer  of  the  public  revenue,  and  acquired 
great  wealth  by  his  undertakings,  which  he  spent 
in  such  a  manner,  that  he  seemed  to  acquire  it 
only  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  means  for 
shewing  his  kindness  and  benevolence.  Notwith- 
standing this  noble  character,  he  was  once  accused 
of  having  embezzled  sums  of  public  money,  and 
with  having  destroyed  a  document  by  fire ;  but 
he  was  most  honourably  acquitted.  (Cic.  pro 
Jtabir.  pcrd.  3,  pro  Habir.  Putt.  2,  17.) 

7.  Q.  Curium,  a  Roman  senator,  who  had  once 
held  the  office  of  quaestor,  came  forward  in  uc 
64  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  but  he  not 
merely  lost  his  election,  but,  being  a  man  of  a  bad 
character  and  a  notorious  gambler,  he  was  even 
ejected  from  the  senate.  He  was  a  friend  of  Cati- 
line, and  an  accomplice  in  his  conspiracy ;  but  he 
betrayed  the  secret  to  his  mistress  r  ulvia,  through 
whom  it  became  known  to  Cicero.  Whether  he 
perished  during  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy, 
or  survived  it,  is  uncertain.  In  the  latter  case,  he 
may  have  been  the  same  as  the  Cuius  mentioned 
by  Appian  (li.C.  v.  137),  who  was  in  Bithynia 
with  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  attempted  to 
betray  him,  for  which  he  paid  with  his  life. 

(Cic.  de  Petit.  Cotu.  3,  in  Toy.  Cand.  p.  42o, 
and  A  scon,  in  Tog.  (and.  p.  95,  ed.  Orelli ;  Cic 
ad  AIL  i.  1;  Sallust,  CatiL  17,  23,  26;  Appian, 
li.  C.  ii.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CU'RIUS  FORTUNATIA'NUS.  [Fortu- 

KaTUNUS.] 

CU'RIUS,  VI'BIUS,  a  commander  of  the  ca- 
valry in  Caesar's  army,  when  he  commenced 
the  war  against  Pompey  in  Italy.  Several  of 
Pompey's  generals  at  the  time  deserted  to  Vibius 
Curius.  (Caes.  li.  C.  i.  24  ;  Cic  ad  AtL  ii.  20,  ix. 
6  ;  Quintil.  vi.  3.  §  73.)  [L.  S.] 

CUROPALATES.  [Cooinur,] 

CURSOR,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Papiria 
gens,  which  was  probably  given  to  the  first  who 
bore  it  from  distinguishing  himself  in  running. 

1.  L.  Pa  pi  ri  us  Cursor,  censor  in  a  c.  393, 
and  afterwards  twice  military  tribune,  in  a  a  387 
and  385.  (Liv.  vi.  5,  11,  ix.  34.) 

2.  Sp.  Papirius  Cursor,  a  son  of  the  former, 
was  military  tribune  in  a  c  380.  (Liv.  vi.  27.) 

3.  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  a  son  of  No.  2,  does 
not  occur  in  history  till  the  time  when  he  was 
made  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  L.  Papirius 
Crassus  in  a  c.  340.  In  u.  c  333  he  was  made 
consul  with  C.  Poetelius  Libo,  and  according  to 
some  annals  he  obtained  the  same  office  a  second 
time  in  a  c.  3'Jti,  the  year  in  which  the  second 
Saranite  war  broke  out.  In  the  year  following  he 
was  appointed  dictator  to  conduct  the  war  in  place 
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of  the  consul  L.  Camillas,  who  had  been  Liken 
seriously  ill.  Cursor  and  his  magister  equitum* 
Q.  Fabius,  afterwards  surnamed  Maximum,  were 
the  most  distinguished  generals  of  the  time. 
Shortly  after  Papirius  liad  Liken  the  field,  a  doubt 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  auspices  he  had  Liken  be- 
fore marching  against  the  enemy,  obliged  him  to 
return  to  Rome  and  take  them  again.  Q.  Fabius 
was  left  behind  to  supply  his  place,  but  with  the 
express  command  to  avoid  every  engagement  with 
the  enemy  during  the  dictator's  absence.  But 
Fabius  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  iuto  a  battl« 
with  the  Samnites  near  a  place  called  Imbrinium 
or  Imbrivium,  and  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  enemy.  Papirius  was  fearfully  exasperated  at  this 
want  of  military  discipline,  and  hastened  back  to 
the  army  to  punish  the  offender.  He  was  pre- 
vented,  however,  from  carrying  his  intention  iuto 
effect  by  the  soldiers,  who  sympathized  with  Fa- 
bius, and  threatened  the  dictator  with  a  mutiny. 
Fabius  thereupon  fled  to  Rome,  where  both  the 
senate  and  the  people  interfered  on  his  behalf. 
Papirius  was  thus  obliged  to  pardon,  though  with- 
out forgiving  him,  and  returned  to  the  army.  He 
was  looked  upon  by  the  soldiers  as  a  tyrant,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  disposition  of  his  army,  he 
was  defeated  in  the  first  battle  he  fought  against 
the  enemy.  But,  after  having  condescended  to 
regain  the  good-will  of  the  soldiers  by  promising 
them  the  booty  which  they  might  make,  he  ob- 
tained a  most  complete  victory  over  the  Samnites, 
and  then  allowed  his  men  to  plunder  the  country 
far  and  wide.  The  Samnites  now  sued  for  a  truce, 
which  was  granted  by  the  dictator  for  one  year, 
on  condition  that  they  should  clothe  his  whole 
army  and  give  them  pay  for  a  year.  Papirius 
thereupon  returned  to  Rome,  and  celebrated  a 
triumph. 

In  a  c  320,  Papirius  Cursor  was  made  consul 
the  second  (or  the  third)  time,  and  again  under- 
took the  command  against  the  Samnites  in  Apulia. 
It  was  however  uncertain,  even  in  the  days  of 
Livy,  whether  the  consuls  of  that  year  conducted 
the  war  with  two  armies,  or  whether  it  was  car- 
ried on  by  a  dictator  and  L.  Papirius  as  bis  magis- 
ter equitum.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Papirius 
blockaded  Luceria,  and  that  his  camp  was  reduced 
to  such  extremities  by  the  Samnites,  who  cut  off 
all  supplies  that  he  would  have  been  lost,  had  he 
not  been  relieved  by  the  army  of  his  colleague,  Q. 
Puhlilius  Philo.  He  continued  his  operations  in 
Apulia  in  the  year  B.  c  319  also,  for  which  he 
was  likewise  appointed  consul  About  this  time 
the  Taren tines  offered  to  act  as  mediators  between 
I  the  Romans  and  Samnites,  but  were  haughtily 
rejected  by  Papirius,  who  now  made  a  successful 
attack  upon  the  camp  of  the  Samnites :  they  were 
compelled  to  retreat  and  to  leave  Luceria  to  its 
fate.  Seven  thousand  Samnites  at  Luceria  are 
said  to  have  capitulated  for  a  free  departure,  with- 
out their  arms  and  baggage  ;  and  the  Freutaninns, 
who  attempted  to  revolt  against  the  Romans,  were 
obliged  to  submit  as  subjects  and  give  hostages. 
After  these  things  were  accomplished,  he  returned 
to  Rome  and  celebrated  his  second  triumph. 

In  a  c.  314  Papirius  obtained  the  consulship 
for  the  fourth  (or  fifth)  time.  Although  the  war 
against  the  Samnites  was  still  going  on,  neither 
Papirius  nor  his  colleague  Publilius  Philo  is  men- 
tioned by  Livy  as  having  taken  part  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  that  year,  which  were  conducted  by 
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dictators,  while  the  consuls  are  said  to  have  re- 
mained at  home.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
state  of  things. 

In  b.  c  313  Pnpirius  was  invested  with  his  fifth 
(or  sixth)  consulship.  The  war  against  the  Sam- 
jtitcs  was  still  going  on,  but  no  battle  was  fought, 
although  the  Romans  made  permanent  conquests, 
and  thus  gave  the  war  a  decided  turn  in  their 
favour.  It  was,  as  Livy  states,  again  doubtful  as 
to  who  had  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  in 
that  year.  In  u.  c.  309  Papirius  was  made  dicta- 
tor to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Samnites,  to 
save  the  army  of  C.  Marcius,  who  was  in  great 
distress  in  Apulia,  and  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of 
Caudium,  which  Rome  had  suffered  the  year  be- 
fore. His  appointment  to  the  dictatorship  was  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty.  O..  Fabius,  who  had 
once  been  his  magister  equitum,  and  had  nearly 
been  sacrificed  by  him,  was  ordered  to  nominate 
Papirius.  The  recollection  of  what  had  happened 
sixteen  years  before  rendered  it  hard  to  the  feel-  | 
ings  of  Fabius  to  obey  the  command  of  the  senate; 
but  he  sacrificed  his  own  personal  feelings  to  the 
good  of  the  republic,  and  he  nominated  Papirius  in 
the  silence  of  night  without  saying  a  word.  Papi- 
rius now  hastened  with  the  reserve  legions  to  the 
assistance  of  C.  Marcius.  The  position  of  the 
enemy,  however,  was  so  formidable,  that  for  a  time 
he  merely  watched  them,  though  it  would  have 
been  more  in  accordance  with  his  vehement  tem- 
per to  attack  them  at  once.  Soon  after,  however, 
a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Samnites  were 
completely  defeated.  The  dictator's  triumph  on 
his  return  to  Rome  was  very  brilliant,  on  account 
of  the  splendid  arras  which  he  had  token  from  the 
enemy  :  the  shields  decorated  with  gold  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  stalls  of  the  bankers  around 
the  forum,  probably  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
be  hung  out  during  processions.  This  triumph  is 
the  hut  event  that  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Pa- 
pirius, whence  we  must  infer  that  he  died  soon 
after.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest 
general  of  his  age.  He  did  not  indeed  extend  the 
Roman  dominion  by  conquest,  but  it  was  he  who 
rouied  Rome  after  the  defeat  and  peace  of  Cau- 
dium, and  led  her  to  victory.  But  he  was,  not- 
withstanding, not  popular,  in  consequence  of  his 
personal  character,  which  was  that  of  a  rough  sol- 
dier. He  was  a  man  of  immense  bodily  strength, 
and  was  accustomed  to  partake  of  an  excessive 
quantity  of  food  and  wine.  He  had  something 
horrible  and  savage  about  him,  for  he  delighted  in 
rendering  the  service  of  the  soldiers  as  hard  as  he 
could  :  he  punished  cruelly  and  inexorably,  and 
enjoyed  the  anguish  of  death  in  those  whom  he 
intended  to  punish.  (Liv.  viii.  12,  23,  29.  30-36, 
47,  ix.  7,  12,  13-16,  22,  28,  38,  40 ;  Aurel.  Vict 
dc  Vir.  III.  31;  Eutrop.  ii.  4;  Oros.  iii.  15;  Dion 
Cass.  JueeerpL  Vat.  p.  32,  &c,  cd.  Sturz;  Cic.  ad 
Fanu  ix.  21  ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Home,  iiu  pp.  192 
—250.) 

4.  I*  Papirius  Cursor,  a  son  of  No.  3,  was 
censor  in  b.  c.  272.    (Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  i.  6.) 

5.  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  likewise  a  son  of  No. 
3,  was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  general  than  his 
father.  He  was  made  consul  in  a  c  293  with 
Sp.  Corvilius  Maximus,  at  the  time  of  the  third 
Somnite  war.  The  Samnites  after  having  made 
immense  efforts,  had  invaded  Campania ;  but  the 
consuls,  instead  of  attacking  them  there,  penetrated 
hito  their  unprotected  country,  and  thus  compelled 
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them  to  retreat,    Papirius  took  the  town  of  Duro- 
nia,  and  he  as  well  as  his  colleague  ravaged  Sam- 
nium,  especially  the  territory  of  Antium.  He 
then  pitched  his  camp  opposite  the  Samnite  army 
near  Aquilonia,  at  some  distance  from  the  camp  of 
Corvilius.     Several  days  passed  before  Papirius 
attacked  the  enemy,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Corvi» 
bus  should  moke  an  attack  upon  Cominium  on  the 
same  day  that  Papirius  offered  battle  to  the  Sam- 
nites, in  order  to  prevent  the  Samnites  from  ob- 
taining any  succour  from  Cominium.  Papirius 
gained  a  brilliant  victory,  which  he  owed  mainly 
to  his  cavalry,  and  the  Samnites  fled  to  their  camp 
without  being  able  to  maintain  it.    They  however 
still  continued  to  fight  against  the  two  consuls, 
and  even  beat  Corvilius  near  Hcrculancum ;  but  it 
was  of  no  avail,  for  the  Romans  soon  after  again 
got  the  upper   hand.      Papirius  continued  his 
operations  in  Samnium  till  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter, and  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  and  his 
colleague  celebrated  a  magnificent  triumph.  The 
booty  which  Papirius  exhibited  on  that  occasion 
wos  very  rich ;  but  his  troops,  who  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  plunder  they  had  been  allowed,  mur- 
mured because  he  did  not,  like  Carvilius,  distribute 
money  among  them,  but  delivered  up  everything 
to  the  treasury.    He  dedicated  the  temple  of  Cjui- 
rinuB,  which  his  father  had  vowed,  and  adorned  it 
with  a  tolarium  korol&fiuin,  or  a  sun-dial,  the  first 
that  was  set  up  in  public  at  Rome.  He  was  raised 
to  the  consulship  again  in  B.  c.  272,  together 
with  his  former  colleague,  Carvilius,  for  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  former  consulship  had  made  such  an 
impression  upon  the  Romans,  that  they  were  look- 
ed up  to  as  the  only  men  capable  of  bringing  the 
wearisome  struggle  with  the  Sumnites  to  a  close. 
They  entirely  realized  the  hopes  of  their  nation, 
for  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttious  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  majesty  of  Rome.  But 
we  have  no  account  of  the  maimer  in  which  those 
nations  were  thus  reduced.     On  his  return  to 
Rome,  Papirius  celebrated  his  second  triumph,  and 
after  this  event  we  hear  no  more  of  him.   (Liv.  x. 
9,  38,  39 — 47;  Zonar.  viii.  7;  Oros.  iii.  2,  iv.  3| 
Frontin,  de  Aquaed.  i.  6,  StraUy.  iii.  3 ;  Plin.  //. 
Af.  vii.  60,  xxxiv.  7  ;  Niebuhr,  iii  pp.  390,  &c, 
524,  &c.)  [L.  S.J 

CURSOR,  CAE'LIUS,  a  Roman  eques  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor,  in  a.  n.  21,  for  having  falsely  charged 
the  praetor  Magius  Caecilianus  with  high  treason. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  37.)  [L.  S.J 

CU'RTIA  OENS,  on  obscure  patrician  gens, 
of  whom  only  one  member,  C.  Curtius  Philo,  was 
ever  invested  with  the  consulship,  b.  c.  445.  This 
consulship  is  one  of  the  proofs  that  the  Curtia  gens 
must  have  been  patrician,  since  the  consulship  at 
that  time  was  not  accessible  to  the  plebeians; 
other  proofs  are  implied  in  the  stories  about  the 
earliest  Curtii  who  occur  in  Roman  history.  The 
fact  that,  in  B.  c.  57,  C.  Curtius  Peducaeanus  was 
tribune  of  the  people,  does  not  prove  the  contrary, 
for  members  of  the  gens  may  have  gone  over  to 
the  plebeians.  The  cognomens  which  occur  in  this 
gens  under  the  republic  are  P  kd  rc  a ea n us,  Philo, 
and  Postlml's  or  Postumius.  For  those  who 
are  mentioned  in  history  without  a  cognomen,  see 
Curtius.  [L.  S.] 

CURTI'LIUS,  a  Roman  who  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Caesar,  and  who,  after  the  victory  of  bis 
party  in  B.  c.  43,  is  described  as  in  thepossuaiuu 
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ef  an  estate  at  Fundi,  which  had  belonged  to  C. 
Sexti'.ius  Rufus.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  xiv.  6,  10.)  [L.  S.] 
CURTI'LIUS  MA'NCI A.  [Mancia.] 

CU'RTIUS.     1.  MliTTUSorMBTIUsCURTIUS, 

a  Sabine  of  the  time  of  Romulus.  During  the 
war  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  which  arose 
from  th»  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  the  Sabines 
had  gaired  possession  of  the  Roman  arx.  When 
the  Roman  army  was  drawn  up  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  Capitoline  hills,  two  chiefs  of  the  armies, 
Mettus  Curtius  on  the  part  of  the  Sabines,  and 
Hostus  Hostilius  on  that  of  the  Romans,  opened 
the  contest,  in  which  the  latter  was  slain.  While 
Curtius  was  glorying  in  his  victory,  Romulus  and 
a  band  of  Romans  made  an  attack  upon  him. 
Curtius,  who  fought  on  horseback,  could  not  main- 
tain his  ground;  he  was  chased  by  the  Romans, 
and  in  despair  he  leaped  with  his  horse  into  a 
swamp,  which  then  covered  the  valley  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  forum.  However,  he  got  out  of  it 
with  difficulty  at  the  bidding  of  his  Sabines. 
Peace  was  soon  after  concluded  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  their  neighbours,  and  the  swamp  was 
henceforth  called  locus  Curtius,  to  commemorate 
the  event.  (Liv.  i.  12,  &c.\  Dionys.  ii.  42;  Varr. 
L.  L.  v.  148  ;  Plut.  Romul.  13.).  This  is  the 
common  Btory  about  the  name  of  the  lacus  Curtius ; 
but  there  are  two  other  traditions,  which  though 
they  likewise  trace  it  to  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Curtius,  yet  refer  us  to  a  much  later  time.  Ac- 
cording to  the  first  of  these,  it  happened  one  day 
that  the  earth  in  the  forum  gave  way,  sank,  and 
formed  a  great  chasm.  All  attempts  to  fill  it  up 
were  useless,  and  when  at  length  the  aruspices 
were  consulted  about  it,  they  declared,  that  the 
chasm  could  not  be  filled  except  by  throwing  into 
it  that  on  which  Rome's  greatness  was  to  be  based, 
and  that  then  the  state  should  prosper.  When  all 
were  hesitating  and  doubting  as  to  what  was 
meant,  a  noble  youth  of  the  name  of  M.  Curtius 
came  forward,  and  declaring  that  Rome  possessed 
no  greater  treasure  than  a  brave  and  gallant  citizen 
in  arms,  he  offered  himself  as  the  victim  demanded, 
and  having  mounted  his  steed  in  full  armour,  he 
leaped  into  the  abyss,  and  the  earth  soon  closed 
over  him.  This  event  is  assigned  to  the  year  a  c. 
362.  ( Liv.  vii.  6  ;  Varro,  /.  c;  Val.  Max.  v.  6.  §  2; 
Plin.  //.  Ar.  xv.  18;  Featus,  ».  r.  Curtilacum  ; 
Plut.  Parallel.  Afin.  5;  Stat  Stiv.  i.  1,  65,  &c; 
Aiigustin,  de  Civ.  />•',  v.  18.)  According  to  the 
second  tradition,  the  place  called  Incus  Curtius  had 
been  struck  by  lightning,  and,  at  the  command  of 
the  senate,  it  was  enclosed  in  the  usual  manner  by 
the  consul  C.  Curtius  Philo,  a  c  445.  (Varr.  L.L 
r.  150.)  But  that  this  place  was  not  regarded  as 
a  bulenlal,  that  is,  a  sacred  spot  struck  by  light- 
ning, seems  to  be  clear  from  what  Pliny  (//.  N. 
xv.  18)  relates  of  it.  All  that  we  can  infer  with 
safety  from  the  ancient  traditions  respecting  the 
lacus  Curtius,  is.  that  a  part  of  the  district  which 
subsequently  formed  the  Roman  forum,  was  ori- 
ginally covered  by  a  swamp  or  a  lake,  which  may 
have  obtained  the  namo  of  Curtius  from  some  such 
occurrence  as  tradition  lias  handed  down.  This  lake 
was  afterwords  drained  and  filled  up,  but  on  one 
occasion  after  this  the  ground  seems  to  have  sunk, 
a  circumstance  which  was  regarded  as  an  ostcidum 
falale.  In  order  to  avert  any  evil,  and  at  the 
same  time  symbolically  to  secure  the  duration  of 
the  republic,  an  altar  was  erected  on  the  spot,  and 
a  regular  sacrifice  was  offered  there,  which  may 


have  given  rise  to  the  story  about  the  self-sncrifice 
of  Curtius.  (Suet.  Aug.  67;  Stat.  Silr.  i.  1.) 

2.  Curtius,  an  accuser,  was  killed  in  the  tinw 
of  the  proscription  of  Sulla,  or  perhaps  even  before, 
by  C.  Marius,  near  the  lake  Serviliua.  (Cic  pro 
Sett.  Hose.  32 ;  Senec  de  Frovtd.  3.) 

3.  C.  Curt i ua,  probably  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
lost  his  property  during  the  proscription  of  Sulla, 
and  went  into  exile.  Subsequently,  however,  he 
was  allowed  to  return  through  the  mediation  of 
Cicero,  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  from 
early  youth.  In  a  c.  45  Caesar  made  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate.  In  the  same  year,  Caesar  dis- 
tributed \uids  among  his  veterans  in  Italy;  and 
Curtius,  who  had  spent  the  little  property  he  bad 
saved  in  purchasing  an  estate  near  Volaterrae,  and 
was  now  in  danger  of  losing  it  again,  applied  to 
Cicero  to  interfere  on  his  behalf.  Cicero  accord- 
ingly wrote  a  letter  to  Q.  Valerius  Orca,  the  legate 
of  Caesar,  who  superintended  the  distribution  of 
land  among  the  veterans,  and  requested  him  to 
spare  the  property  of  Curtius,  since  the  loss  of  it 
would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  a  senator.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  5.) 

4.  P.  Curtius,  a  brother  of  Q.  Salaseus,  was  be- 
headed in  Spain  by  the  command  of  Cn.  Pompeius 
(the  son  of  the  Great),  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  array,  a  c  45,  for  he  had  formed  a  secret 
understanding  with  some  Spaniards  that  Cn.  Pom- 
peius, if  he  should  come  to  a  certain  town  for  the 
soke  of  getting  provisions,  should  be  apprehended 
and  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  Caesar.  (Cic 
ad  Fum.  vi.  18.) 

5.  Q.  Curtius,  a  friend  of  Verres,  is  called 
judex  quuestionisi  concerning  which  nothing  further 
is  known.  (Cic  in  Verr.  i.  61.) 

6.  Q.  Curtius,  a  good  and  well-educated  young 
man,  brought  in  B.  c  54  the  charge  of  ambitus 
against  C.  Memraius,  who  was  then  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship.  (Cic  ad  Qu.  Fr.  iii.  2.)  We  posses 
several  coins  on  which  the  name  of  Q.  Curtius  ap- 
pears, together  with  that  of  M.  Silanus  and  Cn. 
Doniitiua.  The  types  of  these  coins  differ  from 
those  which  we  usually  meet  with  on  Roman 
coins;  and  Eckhel  {Doctr.  Num.  v.  p.  200)  con- 
jectures, that  those  three  men  were  perhaps  trium- 
virs for  the  establishment  of  some  colony,  and  that 
their  coins  were  struck  at  a  distance  from  Rome. 

7.  Curtius,  a  Roman  cques,  who  once,  while 
dining  with  Augustus  availed  himself  of  a  joke 
and  threw  a  fish,  which  was  standing  on  the  table, 
out  of  the  window.  (Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  4.)  Some 
writers  suppose,  though  without  any  apparent 
reason,  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  Curtius  Atticus 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  [Atticus, 
Curtius.]  [L.  S.] 

CU'RTIUS  A'TTICUS.  [Atticus,  p. 4 13, a.] 
CU'RTIUS  LUPUS.  [Lupus.] 
CU'RTIUS  MONTA'NUS.  [Montanus.] 
CU'RTIUS  RUFUS.  [Rufus.] 
Q.  CU'RTIUS  RUFUS,  the  Roman  historian 
of  Alexander  the  Great.    Respecting  his  life  and 
the  time  at  which  he  lived,  nothing  is  known  with 
any  certainty,  and  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in 
any  ancient  writer  that  can  be  positively  said  to 
reler  to  Q.  Curtius,  the  historian.    One  Curtius 
Rufus  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Am.  xi.  21)  and 
Pliny  {Ep.  vii.  27),  and  a  Q.  Curtius  Rufus  occurs 
in  the  list  of  the  rhetoricians  of  whom  Suetonius 
treated  in  his  work  44  De  Claris  Rhetoribus.'*  But 
there  is  nothing  to  shew  that  any  of  them  is  the 
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same  M  oar  Q.  Curtius,  though  it  may  be,  as  F. 
A.  Wolf  was  inclined  to  think,  that  the  rhetorician 
spoken  of  by  Suetonius  is  the  same  as  the  histo- 
rian. This  total  want  of  external  testimony  com- 
pels us  to  seek  information  concerning  Q.  Curtius 
in  the  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  under  his 
name ;  but  what  we  find  here  is  as  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory as  that  which  is  gathered  from  external 
testimonies.  There  are  only  two  passages  in  his 
work  which  contain  allusions  to  the  time  at 
which  he  lived.  In  the  one  (iv.  4,  in  fin.),  in 
speaking  of  the  city  of  Tyre,  he  says,  nunc  tamm 
iuuya  pace  cuncta  refovente,  sub  tuUla  Romanae 
mansueludimia  acxptiescit ;  the  other,  which  is  the 
more  important  one  (x.  9),  contains  an  eulogy  on 
the  emperor  for  having  restored  peace  after  much 
bloodshed  and  many  disputes  about  the  possession 
of  the  empire.  But  the  terms  in  which  this  pas- 
sage is  framed  are  so  vague  and  indefinite,  that  it 
may  be  applied  with  almost  equal  propriety  to  a 
great  number  of  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  critics  have  with  equal  ingenuity 
referred  the  eulogy  to  a  variety  of  emperors,  from 
Augustus  down  to  Constantine  or  even  to  Theo- 
dorius  the  Great,  while  one  of  the  earlier  critics 
even  asserted  that  O..  Curtius  Hufus  was  a  ficti- 
tious name,  and  that  the  work  was  the  production 
of  a  modem  writer.  This  last  opinion,  however, 
is  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  there  are  some  very 
early  MSS.  of  Q.  Curtius,  and  that  Joannes  Saris- 
beriensis,  who  died  in  a.  o.  1182,  was  acquainted 
with  the  work.  All  modern  critics  are  now  pretty 
well  agreed,  that  Curtius  lived  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  aera.  Niebuhr  regards  him  and 
Petronius  as  contemporaries  of  Septimius  Severus, 
while  most  other  critics  place  him  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Vespasian.  The  latter  opinion,  which  also 
accords  with  the  supposition  that  the  rhetorician 
Q.  Curtius  Rufus  mentioned  by  Suetonius  was  the 
same  as  our  historian,  presents  no  other  difficulty, 
except  that  (juintilian,  in  mentioning  the  histo- 
rians who  had  died  before  his  time,  docs  not  allude 
to  Curtius  in  any  way.  This  difficulty,  however, 
may  be  removed  by  the  supposition,  that  Curtius 
was  still  alive  when  Quinlilinn  wrote.  Another 
kind  of  internal  evidence  which  might  possibly 
suggest  the  time  in  which  Curtius  wrote,  is  the 
style  and  diction  of  his  work  ;  but  in  this  case 
neither  cf  them  is  the  writer's  own ;  both  are 
artificially  acquired,  and  exhibit  only  a  few  traces 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
century  after  Christ.  Thus  much,  however,  seems 
clear,  that  Curtius  was  a  rhetorician:  his  style  is 
not  free  from  strained  and  high-flown  expressions, 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  masterly  imitation  of 
Livy's  style,  intermixed  here  and  there  with  poeti- 
cal phrases  and  artificial  ornaments. 

The  work  itself  is  a  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  written  with  great  partiality  for  the 
hero.  The  author  drew  his  materials  from  good 
sources,  such  as  Cleitarchus,  Tunagenes,  and  Pto- 
lcmaeua,  but  was  deficient  himself  in  knowledge 
of  geography,  tactics,  and  astronomy,  and  in  his- 
torical criticism,  for  which  reasons  his  work  cannot 
always  be  relied  upon  as  an  historical  authority. 
It  consisted  originally  of  ten  books,  but  the  first 
two  arc  lost,  and  the  remaining  eight  also  are  not 
without  more  or  less  considerable  gaps.  In  the 
early  editions  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  are  some- 
times united  in  one,  so  that  the  whole  would  con- 
sist of  only  nine  book*;  and  filarvauus  in  his 
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edition  (1556)  divided  the  work  into  twelve  books. 
The  deficiency  of  the  first  two  books  has  been 
made  up  in  the  form  of  supplements  by  Bruno, 
Cellarius,  and  Freinsheim ;  but  that  of  the  last  of 
these  scholars,  although  the  best,  is  still  without 
any  particular  merit.  The  criticism  of  the  text  of 
Curtius  is  connected  with  great  difficulties,  for 
although  all  the  extant  MSS.  are  derived  fror. 
one,  yet  some  of  them,  especially  those  of  the  Nth 
and  15th  centuries,  contain  considerable  interpola- 
tions. Hence  the  text  appears  very  different  in 
the  different  editions.  The  first  edition  is  that  of 
Vindeliuus  de  Spira,  Venice,  without  date,  though 
probably  published  in  1471.  It  was  followed  in 
1480  by  the  first  Milan  edition  of  A.  Zarotus. 
The  most  important  among  the  subsequent  editions 
are  the  Junlinae,  those  of  Erasmus,  Chr.  Bruno, 
A.Junius,  F. Modius,  Acidalius,  Raderus,  Popma, 
Locccnius,  and  especially  those  of  Freinsheim, 
Strassburg,  1640,  and  Ch.  Cellarius,  1688.  The 
best  edition  that  was  published  during  the  in- 
terval between  that  and  our  own  time  is  the 
variorum  edition  by  H.  Senkenburg,  Delft  and 
Leiden,  1724,  4 to.  Among  the  modern  editions 
tho  following  are  the  best:  1.  that  of  Schmieder 
(Gottingen,  1803),  Kokon  (Leipzig,  1818),  Zumpt 
(Berlin,  1826),  Baumstark  (Stuttgard,  1829),  and 
J.  Mutiell.  (Berlin,  1843.)  Critical  investigations 
concerning  the  age  of  Q.  Curtius  are  prefixed  to 
most  of  the  editions  here  mentioned,  but  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  consulted  in  addition  to  them: 
Niebuhr  "  Zwci  klassiche  Lat  Schrifutellcr  des 
drittcn  Jahrhunderts,"  in  his  KUiue  SckrifU*,  i. 
p.  305,  &c. ;  Buttmann,  Ueber  das  Leben  des  Ge- 
sc/iuhhcAreibcrs  Q.  Curtius  Hufus.  In  Bexiektmg 
auf  A.  HirCs  ALhandl.  uber  denstlb.  Grgeiistand, 
Berlin,  1820  ;  G.  Pinxger,  Ueber  dot  Zeitalter  dtm 
q.  Curtius  Rufus  in  Scebode's  Archiv  fur  PkOolo* 
y«,  1824,  i.  1,  p.  91,  &.c.  [L.  S.] 

P.  CU'SPIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  had  been 
twice  in  Africa  as  the  chief  director  (nuigister)  of 
the  company  that  farmed  the  public  taxes  in  that 
province,  and  had  several  friends  there,  whom 
Cicero  at  his  request  recommended  to  Q.  Valerius 
Urea,  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  in  n.  c.  45.  (Cic, 
tut  Fam.  xiii.  6,  cotnp.  xvi.  17.) 

CU'SPICS  FA  I)  US.  [Fadus.1 

C  YAM  PTES  (Kwom'ttjj),  the  hero  of  beans, 
a  mysterious  being,  who  had  a  small  sanctuary  un 
the  road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  No  particulars 
are  known  about  him,  but  Pausanias  (i.  37.  §  3) 
says,  that  those  who  were  initiated  in  the  mysteries) 
or  had  read  the  so-called  Orphica  would  understand 
the  nature  of  the  hero.  [L.  S.] 

CY'ANE  (Kuovt)),  a  Sicilian  nymph  and  play- 
mate of  Proserpina,  who  was  changed  through 
grief  at  the  loss  of  Proserpina  into  a  well.  The 
Syracusuns  celebrated  an  annual  festival  on  that 
spot,  which  Heracles  was  said  to  have  instituted, 
and  at  which  a  bull  was  sunk  into  the  well  as  a 
sacrifice.  fDiod.  v.  4  ;  Ov.  Met  v.  412,  &c.)  A 
daughter  of  Lipnrus  was  likewise  called  Cyane, 
(Diod.  v.  7.)  [LS,J 

CYAN1PPUS  (KuciVnnroj),  a  son  of  Aegialeus 
and  prince  of  Argoa,  who  belonged  to  the  house  of 
the  Biantidae.  (Paus.  iu  18.  §  4,  30.  §9.)  Apol- 
lodorua(i.  9.  §  13)  calls  him  a  brother  of  Aegialeus 
and  a  son  of  Adrastus.  [LS.] 

CY'ATHUS  (KtfoOof),  the  youthful  cup-bearer 
of  Oeneus,  was  killed  by  Heracles  on  account  of  a 
fault  committed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  He 
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was  honoured  at  Phlius  with  a  sanctuary  close  by 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  (Paus.  iL  13.  §  8.)  In 
other  traditions  Cyathus  is  called  Eurynoinus. 
(Diod.  iv.  36.)  [L.  S.J 

CYAXARES  (Kua^j),  was,  according  to 
Herodotus,  the  third  king  of  Media,  the  son  of 
Phraortes,  and  the  grandson  of  Deioces.  He  was 
the  most  warlike  of  the  Median  kings,  and  intro- 
duced great  military  reforms,  by  arranging  his 
subjects  into  proper  divisions  of  spearmen  and 
archers  and  cavalry.  He  succeeded  his  father, 
Phraortes,  who  was  defeated  and  killed  while  be- 
sieging the  Assyrian  capital,  Ninus  (Nineveh),  in 
B.  c.  634.  He  collected  all  the  forces  of  his  empire 
to  avenge  his  father's  death,  defeated  the  Assyrians 
in  battle,  and  laid  siege  to  Ninus.  But  while  he 
was  before  the  city,  a  large  body  of  Scythians  in- 
vaded the  northern  part*  of  Media,  and  Cyaxares 
marched  to  meet  them,  was  defeated,  and  became 
subject  to  the  Scythians,  who  held  the  dominion 
of  nil  Asia  (or,  as  Herodotus  elsewhere  says,  more 
correctly,  of  Upper  Asia)  for  twenty-eight  years 
(b.  c  634 — 607),  during  which  time  they  plun- 
dered the  Medes  without  mercy.  At  length 
Cyaxares  and  the  Medes  massacred  the  greater 
number  of  the  Scythians,  having  first  made  them 
intoxicated,  and  the  Median  dominion  was  re- 
stored. There  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling this  account  with  that  which  Herodotus 
elsewhere  gives  (i.  73,  74),  of  the  war  between 
Cyaxares  and  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia.  This  war 
was  provoked  by  Alyattes  having  sheltered  some 
Scythians,  who  had  fled  to  him  after  having  killed 
one  of  the  sons  of  Cyaxares,  and  served  him  up  to 
his  father  as  a  Thyestean  banquet.  The  war 
lasted  five  years,  and  was  put  an  end  to  in  the 
sixth  year,  in  consequence  of  the  terror  inspired  by 
•  solar  eclipse,  which  happened  just  when  the 
Lydian  and  Median  armies  had  joined  battle,  and 
which  Thales  had  predicted.  This  eclipse  is 
placed  by  some  writers  as  high  as  B.  c.  625,  by 
others  as  low  as  585.  But  of  all  the  eclipses  be- 
tween these  two  dates,  several  are  absolutely 
excluded  by  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  ex- 
tent, and  on  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that 
the  eclipse  intended  was  that  of  September  30, 
B.  c.  610.  (Baily,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
lor  1811  ;  Oltmann  in  the  Schri/1.  dcr  BerL  Acad. 
1812—13;  Hales,  Analysis  of  Chronology,  i.  pp. 
74 — 78;  Ideler,  Ilandbuch  dcr  Chronologic^  L 
p.  209,  &c ;  Fischer,  O'riechische  Zciitafcln*  s.  a. 
610.)  This  date,  however,  involves  the  difficulty 
of  making  Cyaxares,  as  king  of  the  Medes,  carry 
on  a  war  of  five  years  with  Lydia,  while  the  Scy- 
thians were  masters  of  his  country.  But  it  is 
pretty  evident  from  the  account  of  Herodotus  that 
Cyaxares  still  reigned,  though  as  a  tributary  to  the 
Scythians,  and  that  the  dominion  of  the  Scythians 
over  Media  rather  consisted  in  constant  predatory 
incursions  from  positions  which  they  had  taken  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country,  than  in  any 
permanent  occupation  thereof.  It  was  probably, 
then,  from  b.  c.  615  to  &  c.  610  that  the  war  be- 
tween the  Lydians  and  the  Medians  lasted,  till, 
both  parties  being  terrified  by  the  eclipse,  the  two 
kings  accepted  the  mediation  of  Syrnnesis,  king  of 
Cilicia,  and  Labynetus,  king  of  Babylon  (probably 
Nebuchadnezzar  or  his  father),  and  the  peace  made 
between  them  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of 
Astyages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  to  Aryeunis,  the 
daughter  of  Alyattet.    The  Scythians  were  ex- 
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pelled  from  Media  in  b.  c  607,  and  Cyaxaret 
again  turned  his  arms  against  Assyria,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  with  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Babylon 
(probably  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar),  he  took 
and  destroyed  Ninus.  [Sabdanapai.us.]  The 
consequence  of  this  war,  according  to  Herodotus, 
was,  that  the  Medes  made  the  Assyrians  their 
subjects,  except  the  district  of  Babylon,  He  means 
as  we  learn  from  other  writers,  that  the  king  of 
Babylon,  who  had  before  been  in  a  state  of  doubt- 
ful subjection  to  Assyria,  obtained  complete  inde- 
pendence as  the  reward  for  his  share  in  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh.  The  league  between 
Cyaxares  and  the  king  of  Babylon  is  said  by  Poly- 
histor  and  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm*, 
and  SyncelL  p.  210,  b.)  to  have  been  cemented 
by  the  betrothal  of  Amyhis  or  Amytis,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cyaxares,  to  Nabuchodrossar  or  Nabuchodo- 
nosor  (Nebuchadnezzar),  son  of  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon. They  have,  however,  by  mistake  put  the 
name  of  Asdahages (Astyages)  for  that  of  Cyaxares. 
(Clinton,  L  pp.  271,  279.)  Cyaxares  died  after  a 
reign  of  forty  yean  (b.  c  594),  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Astyages.  (Herod,  i.  73,74,  103 — 106, 
iv.  11,  12,  vii.  20.)  The  Cyaxares  of  Diodorus 
(ii.  3J2)  is  Deioces.  Respecting  the  supposed 
Cyaxares  II.  of  Xenophon,  sec  Cyrus.  [P.  S.J 
CY'BELE.  [Rhka.] 

CYCHREUS  or  CENCHREUS  (Kvxptfc),  a 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Salamis,  became  king  of  the 
island  of  Salamis,  which  was  called  after  him 
Cychreia,  and  which  he  delivered  from  a  dragon. 
He  was  subsequently  honoured  as  a  hero,  and  had 
a  sanctuary  in  Salamis.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  7; 
Diod.  iv.  72.)  According  to  other  traditions, 
Cychreus  himself  was  called  a  dragon  on  account 
of  his  savage  nature,  and  was  expelled  from  Salamis 
by  Eurylochus ;  but  he  was  received  by  Deraeter 
at  Eleusis,  and  appointed  a  priest  to  her  temple. 
(Stcph.  Bys.  *.  r.  Kvxp*iot.)  Others  again  said 
that  Cychreus  bad  brought  up  a  dragon,  which  was 
expelled  by  Eurylochus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  393.) 
There  was  a  tradition  that,  while  the  battle  of 
Salamis  was  going  on,  a  dragon  appeared  in  one  of 
the  Athenian  ships,  and  that  an  oracle  declared 
this  dragon  to  be  Cychreus.  (Paus.  i.  36.  §  1  ; 
comp.  Tzetx.  ad  LycojJt.  110,  175;  Plut.  Thes.  10, 
Solon.  9.)  [L.S.J 

CYCLI'ADAS  (KuKXuiSas)  was  strategus  of 
the  Achaeans  in  B.  c.  208,  and,  having  joined 
Philip  V.  of  Maccdon  at  Dyme  with  the  Achaean 
forces,  aided  him  in  that  invasion  of  Ebs  which 
was  checked  by  P.  Sulpicius  Calba.  In  b.c  200, 
Cycliadas  being  made  strategus  instead  of  Philo- 
pocmen,  whose  military  talents  he  by  no  means 
equalled,  Nabis  took  advantage  of  the  change  to 
make  war  on  the  Achaeans.  Philip  offered  to 
help  them,  and  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country,  if  they  would  give  him  a  sufficient  num- 
l>er  of  their  soldiers  to  garrison  Chalcis,  Ureus,  and 
Corinth  in  the  mean  time ;  but  they  saw  through 
his  plan,  which  was  to  obtain  hostages  from  them 
and  so  to  force  them  into  a  war  with  the  Romans. 
Cycliadas  therefore  answered,  that  their  laws  pre- 
cluded them  from  discussing  any  proposal  except 
that  for  which  the  assembly  was  summoned,  and 
this  conduct  relieved  him  from  the  imputation, 
under  which  he  had  previously  laboured,  of  being 
a  mere  creature  of  the  king's.  Inac  198  we 
find  him  an  exile  at  the  court  of  Philip,  whom  ha 
attended  in  that  year  at  his  conference  with  Fla- 
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at  Nicaoa  in  LocHs.  After  the  battle  of 
Cynoscephalae,  b.  c  197,  Cycliadas  wax  sent  with 
two  others  as  ambassador  from  Philip  to  Flamininus 
who  granted  the  king  a  truce  of  15  days  with  a 
view  to  the  arrangement  of  a  permanent  peace. 
(Polvb.  xvii.  I,  xviiL  17;  Liv.  xxvii.  31,  xxxi. 
25,  "xxxiu  19,  32,  xxxiii.  1 1,  12.)       [E.  K.] 

CYCLOPES  (Kv»rA«nr«j),  that  is,  creatures 
with  round  or  circular  eyes.  The  tradition  about 
these  beings  has  undergone  several  changes  and 
modifications  in  its  development  in  Greek  mytho- 
logy, thuugh  some  traces  of  their  identity  remain 
visible  throughout  According  to  the  ancient  cos- 
mogonies, the  Cyclopes  were  the  sons  of  Uranus 
and  Ge ;  they  belonged  to  the  Titans  and  were 
three  in  number,  whose  names  were  Arges,  Steropes, 
and  Brontes,  and  each  of  them  had  only  one  eye 
on  his  forehead.  Together  with  the  other  Titans, 
they  were  cast  by  their  father  into  Tartarus,  but, 
instigated  by  their  mother,  they  assisted  Cronus  in 
usurping  the  government  But  Cronus  again  threw 
them  into  Tartarus,  and  as  Zeus  released  them  in 
his  war  against  Cronus  and  the  Titans,  the  Cyclopes 
provided  Zeus  with  thunderbolts  and  lightning, 
Pluto  with  a  helmet  and  Poseidon  with  a  trident 
(Apollod.  i.  1  ;  He*.  Theog.  503.)  Henceforth 
they  remained  the  ministers  of  Zeus,  but  were 
afterwards  killed  by  Apollo  for  having  furnished 
Zeus  with  the  thunderbolts  to  kill  Asclepius. 
(Apollod.  Hi.  10.  §  4.)  According  to  others,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  the  Cyclopes  themselves  that  were 
killed,  but  their  sons.'(SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Alcett.  1.) 

In  the  Homeric  poems  the  Cyclopes  are  a  gigan- 
tic, insolent  and  Lawless  race  of  shepherds  who 
lived  in  the  south-western  part  of  Sicily,  and  de- 
voured human  beings.  They  neglected  ngriculture, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  field  were  reaped  by  them 
without  labour.  They  had  no  laws  or  political 
institutions,  and  each  lived  with  his  wives  and 
children  in  a  cave  of  a  mountain,  and  ruled  over 
them  with  arbitrary  power.  (Horn.  (XL  vi.  5,  ix. 
106,  Ac.,  190,  Ac,  240,  &c,  x.  200.)  Homer 
does  not  distinctly  state  that  all  of  the  Cyclopes 
were  one-eyed,  but  Polyphemus,  the  principal 
among  them,  is  described  as  having  only  one  eye 
on  his  forehead.  (Od.  I  69,  ix.  383,  Ac;  comp. 
Polyphkmus.)  The  Homeric  Cyclopes  are  no 
longer  the  servants  of  Zeus,  but  they  disregard 
him.  (Ckl.  ix.  275;  comp.  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  636  ; 
Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dum.  53.) 

A  still  later  tradition  regarded  the  Cyclopes  as 
the  assistants  of  Hephaestus.  Volcanoes  were  the 
workshops  of  that  god,  and  mount  Aetna  in  Sicily 
and  the  neighbouring  isles  were  accordingly  con- 
sidered as  their  abodes.  As  the  assistants  of  He- 
phaestus they  are  no  longer  shepherds,  but  make 
the  metal  armour  and  ornaments  for  gods  and 
heroes  ;  they  work  with  such  might  that  Sicily 
and  all  the  neighbouring  islands  resound  with  their 
hammering.  Their  number  is,  like  that  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  no  longer  confined  to  three,  but 
their  residence  is  removed  from  the  south-western 
to  the  eastern  part  of  Sicily  (Virg  Gtorg.  iv.  1 70, 
Aen.  viii.  433 ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dion.  56,  &c ; 
Eurip.  CycL  599 ;  Val.  Flacc.  ii.  420.)  Two  of 
their  name*  are  the  same  as  in  the  cosmogonic 
tradition,  but  new  names  also  were  invented,  for 
we  find  one  Cyclops  bearing  the  naire  of  Pyracmon, 
and  another  that  of  Acamas.  (L«<lim.  Hymn,  in 
Dian.  68  ;  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  425  ;  Val.  Place.  *i.  583.) 
The  Cyclopes,  who  were  regarded  as  skilful 
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architects  in  later  accounts  were  a  race  of  men 
who  appear  to  be  different  from  the  Cyclopes  whom 
we  have  considered  hitherto,  for  they  are  described 
as  a  Thracian  tribe,  which  derived  its  name  from  a 
king  Cyclops.  They  were  expelled  from  their 
homes  in  Thrace,  and  went  to  the  Curetes  (Crete) 
and  to  Lycia.  Thence  they  followed  Proetus  to 
protect  him,  by  the  gigantic  walls  which  they  con- 
structed, against  Acrisius.  The  grand  fortifications 
of  Argon,  Tiryna,  nnd  Mycenae,  were  in  later 
times  regarded  as  their  works.  (Apollod.  ii.  1. 
§  2 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373  ;  Pans.  ii.  16.  §  4  ;  Schol. 
ad  Eurip.  Orcst,  953.)  Such  walls,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Cyclopean  walls,  still  exist 
in  various  parts  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
consist  of  unhewn  polygenes  which  are  sometimes 
20  or  30  feet  in  breadth.  The  story  of  the  Cyc- 
lopes having  built  them  seems  to  be  a  mere  inven- 
tion, and  admits  neither  of  an  historical  nor 
geographical  explanation.  Homer,  for  instance, 
knows  nothing  of  Cyclopean  walls  *»d  he  calls 
Tiryns  merely  a  *6Kis  T«»x«^«<r<ro.  (//.  ii.  559.) 
The  Cyclopean  walls  were  probably  constructed  by 
an  ancient  race  of  men— perhaps  the  Pelasgians — 
who  occupied  the  countries  in  which  they  occur 
before  the  nations  of  which  we  have  historical 
records  ;  and  later  generations  being  struck  by 
their  grandeur  as  much  as  ourselves  ascril)ed  their 
building  to  a  fabulous  race  of  Cyclopes.  Analogies 
to  such  a  process  of  tradition  are  not  wanting  in 
modem  countries ;  thus  several  walls  in  Germany, 
which  were  probably  constructed  by  the  " 
are  to  this  day  called  by  the  people 
or  Teufelsmauer. 

In  works  of  art  the  Cyclopes  are  represented  aa 
sturdy  men  with  one  eye  on  their  forehead,  and 
the  place  which  in  other  human  beings  is  occupied 
by  the  eyes  is  marked  in  figures  of  the  Cyclopes 
by  a  line.  According  to  the  explanation  of  Plato 
(a/>.  Strub.  xiii.  p.  592),  the  Cyclopes  were  beings 
typical  of  the  original  condition  of  uncivilized  men  ; 
but  this  explanation  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the 
cosmogonic  Cyclopes  at  least  must  l»e  regarded  aa 
personifications  of  certain  powers  manifested  in 
nature,  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  their 
names.  [L.  S.J 

CYCNUS  (Kixvos).  1.  A  son  of  Apollo  by 
Thyria  or  Hyria,  the  daughter  of  Amphinomus. 
He  was  a  handsome  hunter,  living  in  the  district 
between  Pleuron  and  Calydon,  and  although  be- 
loved by  many,  repulsed  all  his  lovers  and  only 
one,  Cycnus  persevered  in  his  love.  Cycnus  at 
last  imposed  upon  him  three  lalwura,  viz.  to  kill  a 
lion  without  weapons  to  catch  alive  some  monstrous 
vultures  which  devoured  men,  and  with  his  own 
hand  to  lead  a  bull  to  the  altar  of  Zeus.  Ph)  llius 
accomplished  these  tasks  but  as  in  accordance 
with  a  request  of  Heracles  he  refused  giving  to 
Phyllias  a  bull  which  he  had  received  as  a  prize, 
Cycnus  was  exasperated  at  the  refusal,  and  leaped 
into  lake  Canope,  which  was  henceforth  called  after 
him  the  Cycnean  lake.  His  mother  Thyria  fol- 
lowed him,  and  both  were  metamorphosed  by  Apollo 
into  swans.  (Antonin.  Lib.  12.)  Ovid  (Met.  vii. 
371,  Ac.),  who  relates  the  same  story,  makes  the 
Cycnean  lnke  arise  from  Hyria  melting  away  in 
tears  at  the  death  of  her  son. 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidon  by  Calyce  (Calycia),  Har- 
pale,  or  Seaman  drodice.  (Hygin.  I'\tl>.  157  ;  Schol. 
ud  Pind.  Ot.  ii.  147;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  233.) 
He  was  bom  in  secret,  and  was  exposed  on  the 
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sea-coast,  where  he  wu  found  by  shepherds,  who 
teeing  a  swan  descending  upon  him,  called  him 
Cycnus.  When  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  he 
became  king  of  Colonno  in  Troas,  and  married 
Procleia,  the  daughter  of  Laomcdon  or  of  Clytius 
(Paus.  x.  14.  §  2),  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Tenes  and  Hemithea.  Dictys  Cretensis  (ii. 
13)  mentions  different  children.  After  the  death 
of  Procleia,  he  married  Philonome,  a  daughter  of 
Ctaugasus  who  fell  in  love  with  Tenes,  her  step- 
son, and  not  being  listened  to  by  him  calumniated 
him,  so  that  Cycnus  in  his  anger  threw  his  son  to- 
gether with  Hemithea  in  a  chest  into  the  sea. 
According  to  others  Cycnus  himself  leaped  into 
the  sea.  (Viiy.  Aev.  ii.  21.)  Afterwards  when 
Cycnus  learned  the  truth  respecting  his  wife's  con- 
duct, he  killed  Philonome  and  went  to  his  son, 
who  had  landed  in  the  island  of  Tenedos,  and  had 
become  king  there.  According  to  some  traditions, 
Tenes  did  not  allow  his  father  to  land,  but  cut  off 
the  anchor.  (Conon,  Narrat.  28;  Pans.  x.  14. 
§  2.)  In  the  war  of  the  Greeks  against  Troy, 
both  Cycnus  and  Tenes  assisted  the  Trojans,  but 
both  were  slain  by  Achilles.  As  Cycnus  could  not 
be  wounded  by  iron,  Achilles  strangled  him  with 
the  thong  of  his  helmet,  or  by  striking  him  with  a 
stone.  (C«mp.  Diod.  v.  83;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  C04; 
Schol.  ad  T/wocrit.  xvi.  49;  Diet.  Cret  ii.  12,  &c; 
Ov.  Met.  xii.  144.)  Ovid  adds,  that  the  body  of 
Cycnus  disappeared  and  was  changed  into  a  swan, 
when  Achilles  came  to  take  away  his  armour. 

3.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Pelopia,  challenged  Hera- 
cles to  single  comliat  at  I  tone,  and  was  killed  in 
the  contest.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  7  ;  Hcsiod.  Scut. 
Here.  345,  where  Cycnus  is  a  son-in-law  of  Ceyx, 
to  whom  Heracles  is  going.) 

4.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Pyrene,  was  likewise 
killed  bv  Heracles  in  single  combat.  (Apollod.  ii. 
5.  §11";  Schol.  ml  Pimt.  Ot.  xi.  19.)  At  hit 
death  he  was  changed  by  his  father  Ares  into  a 
•waiu  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  254.)  The  last  two 
personages  are  often  confounded  with  each  other, 
an  account  of  the  resemblance  existing  between 
the  stories  about  them.  (Schol.  ad  Find.  01.  ii. 
147,  ad  Arutoph.  lian.  9b'3 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  31; 
Athen.  ix.  p.  393.) 

ft.  A  son  of  Sthenelus  kine  of  the  Ligurians, 
and  a  friend  nnd  relation  of  Phaeton.  lie  was 
the  father  of  Cinyras  and  Cnpauo.  While  he  was 
lamenting  the  fate  of  Phaeton  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eridanus,  he  was  metamorphosed  by  Apollo  into  a 
swan,  and  placed  among  the  *tars.  (Ov.  Met.  ii. 
3C«,  tec.-,  Paus.  i.  30.  §  3;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  189.) 
A  sixth  personage  of  the  name  of  Cvcnus  is  men- 
tioned by  Hyginus.  (Fab.  97.)  [L.  S.] 

CYDAS  (K«&xi),  appears  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon name  at  Gortyna  in  Crete.  It  is  written  in 
various  ways  in  MSS.,  but  Cydaa  seems  to  be  the 
most  correct  form.  (See  Drakenborch,  ad  Liv. 
xxxiii.  3,  xliv.  13.) 

1.  The  commander  of  500  of  the  Cretan  Gorty- 
nii,  joined  Quinctius  Flamininus  in  Thessaly  in 
a  c.  197.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  3.)  This  Cydas  may  be 
the  same  as  the  Cydas,  the  son  of  Antitalces,  who 
was  cosmus  or  supreme  magistrate  at  Gortyna, 
when  a  Roman  embassy  visited  the  island  about 
a  c.  184,  and  composed  the  differences  which 
existed  between  the  inhabitants  of  Gortyna  and 
Cnossus.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  15.) 

2.  A  Cretan,  the  friend  of  Eumcncs,  who  at- 
tcmptfd  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  Eumenes 
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and  Antiochus  in  a  c.  168  (Liv.  xliv.  13,  24), 
may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  No.  1. 

3.  A  native  of  Gortyna  in  Crete,  a  man  of  the 
most  abandoned  character,  was  appointed  by  An- 
tonv  in  a  c.  44  as  one  of  the  judiccs  at  Rome. 
(Cic.  /'A/7,  v.  5,  viii.  9.) 

CY'DIAS  (KuSfcw).  1.  An  Athenian  orator, 
a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  of  whom  Aristotle 
(Hket.  ii.  6.  §  24)  mentions  an  oration  nipt  rrjs 
idfiov  K\r)povx't*s,  which  Ruhnken  refers  to  the 
Athenian  colony  which  was  sent  to  Samos  in  a.  c. 
352  (Dionys.  Deinarch.  p.  118),  so  that  the  ora- 
tion of  Cydias  would  have  been  delivered  in  that 
year.  (Ruhnken,  Hist.  Crit.  Oral.  Oraee.  p.  lxxiv.l 

2.  One  of  the  early  Greek  poets  whom  Plutarch 
(de  Fac,  in  Orb.  Lun.  p.  931,  e.)  classes  together 
with  Mimnermus  and  Archilochus.  Whether  h* 
is  the  same  as  the  author  of  a  song  which  was 
very  popular  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Aristo- 
phanes, who  however  is  called  by  the  Scholiast 
(ad  Nub.  966)  Cydides  of  Hermione,  is  uncertain. 
(Plat  Charm,  p.  155,  d. ;  Schneidcwin,  Delectus 
Poet.  Iamb,  et  Meiic.  Graec.  p.  375,  &c.  ;  Bergk, 
Poet.  I.yr.  Graeci^  p.  837.)  [L.  S.] 

CY'DIAS,  a  celebrated  painter  from  the  island 
of  Cythnus  a  c.  364,  whose  picture  of  the  Argo- 
nauts was  exhibited  in  a  porticus  by  Agrippa  at 
Rome.  (Eustath  ad  Diopyt.  Pcrieii.  526;  Plin. 
II.  N.  xxxv.  40.  §  26  ;  Dion  Caw.  lii'i.  27;  Urlichs, 
Bsschr.  der  Sladt.  Horn.  iii.  3.  p.  114.)  [L.  U.] 

CYDIPPE.  [Aco.vrii/s.] 

CYDIPPUS  (Ki/Woj)  of  Mantincia,  is  men- 
tioned by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  p.  132) 
among  those  who  had  written  on  inventions  (*tpl 
ttifrn/xdruv);  but  nothing  further  is  known  about 
him.  [L.  &] 

CYDON  (KJoW),  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
Cydonia  in  Crete.  According  to  a  tradition  of 
Tegea,  he  was  a  son  of  Tegeates  or  of  Hermes  by 
Acacallis,  the  daughter  if  Minos,  whereas  others 
described  him  as  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Acacallis. 
(Paus.  viiL  53.  §  2;  Stcph.  Bvz,  *.  r.  Ku&Wia  ; 
Schol.  ad  Apollon.  lihod.  iv.  1491.)       [L.  S.] 

CYDO'NIA  (KuWa),  a  surname  of  Athena, 
under  which  she  had  a  temple  at  Phrixa  in  Eli*, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Clvmenus  of 
Cydonia.  (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  5.)  [L,  S.] 

CYDO'NIUS  DEMETRIUS.  [Demktkil'Su] 

CY'LLARUS  (KiJAXopor),  a  beautiful  centaur, 
who  was  married  to  Hylonomc,  and  was  killed  at 
the  wedding  feast  of  Pcirithous.  (Ov.  Met.  xii. 
393,  Sic)  The  horse  of  Castor  was  likewise  called 
Cyllarus.  (Virg.  Gtsorg.  iii.  90 ;  VaL  Flacc.  i.  426; 
Snidas,..r.)  [L.S.] 

CYLLEN  (KuAAijr),  a  son  of  Elatus,  from 
whom  mount  Cyllcne  in  Arcadia  was  believed  to 
have  received  its  name.  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CYLLE'NE  (Ki/AAtJktj),  a  nymph,  who  became 
the  mother  of  Lycaon  by  Pelasgus.  (Apollod.  UL 
8.  §  1.)  According  to  others,  she  was  the  wife  of 
Lycaon.  (Dion vs.  Hal.  A.R.  i.  13.)      [L.  S.] 

'CYLLE'NIUS  (KuAAifrtot),  a  surname  of  Her- 
mes, which  he  derived  from  mount  Cyllene  in 
Arcadia,  where  he  had  a  temple  (Paus.  viii.  17. 
§  1),  or  from  the  circumstance  of  Maia  having 
given  birth  to  him  on  that  mountain.  (Virg.  Aen. 
viii.  139,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CYLLE'NIUS  ( KvAAif rtos),  the  author  of  two 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Bra  nek,  AnaL 
it.  p.  282 ;  Jacobs,  ii.  p.  257 ),  of  whom  nothing 
more  is  known.    His  name  is  spelt  differently  la 
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the  MSS.  of  the  Anthology,  KaAKiviov,  KvAAiw'ov, 
KvAAijrfoo,  KuAAtjw'ou  Tltriavov.  (Jacob*,  Antb. 
Grace,  vol.  xiii.  p.  878.)  [P.  S.] 

CYLON  (Kt/Awi*),  an  Athenian  of  noble  family 
anc5  commanding  presence,  won  the  prize  for  the 
double  course  (SiowAoi)  at  the  Olympic  games,  in 
B.  c.  640,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Thcagenes, 
tyrant  of  Megara,  Excited  apparently  and  en- 
couraged by  these  advantages,  and  especially  by 
his  powerful  alliance,  he  conceived  the  design  of 
making  himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  and  having  con- 
sulted the  Delphic  oracle  on  the  subject,  wa6 
enjoined  to  scire  the  Acropolis  at  the  principal 
festival  of  Zeus.  Imagining  that  this  must  refer, 
not  to  the  Athenian  AidVta  (see  iJict.  of  Ant.  p. 
333),  but  to  the  Olympic  game*,  at  which  he  had 
so  distincuished  himself  he  made  the  attempt 
during  the  celebration  of  the  latter,  and  gained 
possession  of  the  citadel  with  his  parti  runs,  who 
were  very  numerous.  Here,  however,  they  were 
closely  besieged,  the  operations  against  them 
being  conducted,  according  to  Thucydidea,  by  the 
nine  archons ;  according  to  Herodotus,  by  the 
Prytanes  of  the  Naucrari.  (See  Diet,  of  Ant.  p. 
633 ;  Arnold's  Thucydidea  vol.  i.  Append,  iii.  p. 
664.)  At  length,  pressed  by  famine,  they  were 
driven  to  take  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Athena,  whence 
they  were  induced  to  withdraw  by  the  archon 
Mi-gaclea,  the  Alcmaeonid,  on  a  promise  that  their 
lives  should  be  spared.  But  their  enemies  put 
them  to  death  as  soon  as  they  had  them  in  their 
power,  some  of  them  being  murdered  even  at  the 
altar  of  the  Eumenides.  Plutarch  relates  besides 
that  the  suppliants,  by  way  of  keeping  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Athena,  fastened  a  line  to 
her  statue  and  held  it  as  they  passed  from  her 
shrine.  When  they  had  reached  the  temple  of 
the  Eumenides  the  line  broke,  and  Megacles  and 
his  colleagues  seized  on  the  accident  as  a  proof 
that  the  goddess  had  rejected  their  supplication, 
and  that  ♦hey  might  therefore  be  massacred  in  full 
accordance  with  religion.  Thucydides  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Eq.  443)  tell  us,  that 
Cylon  himself  escaped  with  his  brother  before  the 
surrender  of  his  adherents.  According  to  Suidas, 
he  was  dragged  from  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides, 
where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  wns  murdered. 
Herodotus  also  implies  that  he  was  slain  with  the 
rest.  His  party  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  re- 
covered their  strength  after  his  death,  and  to  have 
continued  the  struggle  with  the  Alcmaconidae  up 
to  the  time  of  Solon.  The  date  of  Cylon's  attempt 
is  uncertain.  Corsini  gives,  as  a  conjecture,  B.  c. 
612;  while  Clinton,  also  conjecturally,  assigns  it 
to  620.  (Herod,  v.  7 1 ;  Thucyd.  i.  1 26  ;  Suid.  *.  r. 
Kv\**uoy  dyo$  ;  Plut.  12;  Paus.  i.  28,  40, 
vii.  25.)  [E.  E.] 

CYN  A.  [Cynane.] 

CYNAEGKI'RUS  (V.vvaiyt,pos\  son  of  Eu- 
phorion  and  brother  of  the  poet  Aeschylus,  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  valour  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  a.  c.  490.  According  to  Herodotus, 
when  the  Persians  had  fled  and  were  eudeavour- 
ing  to  escape  by  sea,  Cynaegeirus  seized  one  of 
their  ships  to  keep  it  back,  but  fell  with  his  right 
hand  cut  off.  The  story  lost  nothing  by  transmis- 
sion. The  next  version  related  that  Cynaegeirus, 
on  the  loss  of  his  right  hand,  grasped  the  enemy's 
vessel  with  his  left ;  and  at  length  we  arrive  at 
the  acme  of  the  ludicrous  in  the  account  of  Justin. 
Here  the  hero,  having  successively  lost  both  his 
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hands,  hangs  on  by  his  teeth,  and  even  in  his  mu- 
tilated state  fights  desperately  with  the  last  men- 
tioned weapons,  ** like  a  rabid  wild  beast!* 
(Herod.  vL  114;  Suid.  $.v.  Kvralynpos ;  Just,  ii. 
9;  Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  $  22;  comp.  Sucton.  Jul. 
68.)  [E.  E.J 

CYNAETHUS.  [Cinarthi^] 

CYNA'NE,  CYNA,  or  CYNNA  (KvrdVn, 
KuVa,  Ktiwa),  was  half-sister  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  daughter  of  Philip  by  Audata,  an 
lllyrian  woman.  Her  father  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  her  cousin  Amyntas,  by  whose  death  she  wna 
left  a  widow  in  b.  c.  336.  [Amyntas  No.  3.  J 
In  the  following  year  Alexander  promised  her 
hand,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  to  Langams, 
king  of  the  Agrianians,  but  the  intended  bride- 
groom was  carried  off  by  sickness.  Cynaue  con- 
tinued unmarried,  and  employed  herself  in  the 
education  of  her  daughter,  Adea  or  Eurydice, 
whom  she  is  said  to  have  trained,  after  the  manner 
of  her  own  education,  to  martial  exercises.  When 
Arrhidaeus  was  chosen  king,  B.  c  323,  Cynane 
determined  to  marry  Eurydice  to  him,  and  crossed 
over  to  Asia  accordingly.  Her  influence  was  pro- 
bably great,  and  her  project  alarmed  Perdiccas 
and  Antipatcr,  the  former  of  whom  sent  her  brother 
Alcetas  to  meet  her  on  her  way  and  put  her  to 
death.  Alcetas  did  so  in  defiance  of  the  feelings 
of  his  troops,  and  Cynane  met  her  doom  with  an 
undaunted  spirit  In  B.C.  317,  Cassander,  after 
defeating  Olympics,  buried  Cynane  with  Eurydice 
and  Arrhidaeus  at  Aegae,  the  royal  burying-place. 
(Arr.  Anal.  i.  5,  ap.  Phot.  p.  70,  cd.  Bekk. ;  Satyr. 
op.Atiteu.  xiii  p.  557,  c;  Diod.  xix.  52;  Polyaen. 
viii.  60  ;  Perizon.  ad  Ad.  V.  II.  xiii.  36.)  [K.  E.J 

CYNISCA  (KwiVko),  daughter  of  Archidamus 
II.  king  of  Sparta,  so  named  after  her  grandfather 
Zeuxidamus,  who  was  also  called  Cyniscus.  ( Herod, 
vi.  71.)  She  was  the  first  woman  who  kept  horses 
for  the  games,  and  the  first  who  gained  an  Olym- 
pian victory.  (Paus.  iii.  8.  $  1.)  Pausanias  men- 
tions an  epigram  by  an  unknown  author  in  her 
honour,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  inscrip- 
tion he  speaks  of  (vi.  1.  $  2)  in  his  account  of  her 
monument  at  Olympia.  This  wo*  a  group  o( 
sculpture  representing  Cyniscn  with  a  chariot, 
charioteer,  and  horses,  — the  work  of  Apellas. 
[A FELLAS.]  There  were  also  figures  of  her  horses 
in  brass  in  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zens  (Paus. 
v.  12.  §  3),  and  at  Sparta  she  had  near  the  gym- 
nasium, called  the  Plntanistos,  on  heroum.  (iii. 
15.  *  1.)  [A.  H.  C.J 

CYNO.  rCvRt-s.] 

CYNOBELLI'NUS,  one  of  the  kings  of  Britain 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  capital  of  whosa 
kingdom  was  Camalodunum.  (Colchester  or  Mal- 
doii.)  He  was  the  father  of  Caractacus,  Togo- 
dumnus,  and  Adminius.  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  20,  21  ; 
Suet.  Col.  44  ;  Oros.  vii.  5.) 

CYNORTES  or  CYNORTAS  (Ko^prr/r),  a 
son  of  Amyclas  by  Diomede,  and  brother  of  Hya- 
cinthus.  After  the  death  of  his  brother  Argalus, 
he  became  king  of  Sparta  and  father  of  Oebalus  or 
of  Perieres.  His  tomb  was  shewn  at  Sparta  not 
far  from  the  Scias.  (Paus.  iii.  1.  §  3,  13.  §  1  ; 
Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Orrst. 
447.)  [L.  S.J 

CYNOSU'RA  (KuKoffovprf),  an  Idaean  nymph 
and  one  of  the  nursea  of  Zeus,  who  placed  her 
among  the  stars.  (Hygin.  Pott.  Astr.  ii.  2  ;  A  rat. 
Phaen.  35  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  i.  246.)  [L.  S.J 
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CY'NTHIA  and  CY'NTHIUS  (Kvrila  and 
Kvr&of),  surnames  respectively  of  Artemis  and 
Apollo,  which  they  derived  from  mount  Cynthus 
in  the  island  of  Pelos,  their  birthplace.  (Callim. 
Hymn,  in  Del.  10;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  21.  2,  iii.  28. 
12;  Lucan,  i.  218.)  [L.  S.] 

CYN  ULCUS.  [Carnkiur.] 

CYNUS  (K5foi),  a  son  of  Opus,  and  father  of 
Hodocdocus  and  Larymna,  from  whom  Cynus  in 
Locris  derived  its  name.  (Paua.  ix.  23.  $  4; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  277.)  [L.  S.] 

CYNU'RUS  (Kvvovpos),  a  son  of  Perseus  who 
is  said  to  have  led  colonists  from  Argo*  into  Cynu- 
ria,  a  valley  between  Argolis  and  Laconia.  (Paua. 
iii.  2.  §3.)  [U.S.] 

CY  PA  MISSUS  (Kwrd>o-<roi),  a  youth  of  Cea, 
a  son  of  Telephus,  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and 
Zephyrus  or  Silvanua.  When  he  had  inadvertently 
killed  his  favourite  stag,  he  was  seized  with  immo- 
derate grief,  and  metamorphosed  into  a  cypress. 
(Ov.  Met.  x.  120,  &c;  Serv.  ad  A  en.  iii.  64,  680, 
Eel'*},  x.  26,  Geary,  i.  20.)  Another  Cyparissus 
is  mentioned  by  Eustathius.  (Ad  Horn.  II.  ii. 
519.)  [L.  S.] 

CY'PRIA,  CYPRIS,  CYPRIGENE1A,  or 
CYPRO'OKNES  (Kwrpfo,  Kvwpts,  Kvwpty4v«ia, 
Kvn-po-y/nji),  surnames  of  Aphrodite,  who  was 
born  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  waa  also  one 
of  the  principal  scats  of  her  worship.  (Horn.  IL  v. 
458;  Pind.  Ol.  i.  120,  xi.  12%  Fyth.  iv.  383; 
TilniH.  iii.  3  34  ;  Hor.  fJmn.  i.  3.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CYPRIA'NUS,  THA'SCIUS.  This  cele- 
brated prelate  was  a  native  of  Africa,  born,  al- 
though the  exact  year  cannot  be  ascertained,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  his  life  as  long 
as  he  remained  a  Gentile  ;  but  it  is  evident  from 
his  writings  that  he  must  have  been  educated  with 
no  common  aire.  St  Jerome  and  Lactantius  as- 
sure us  that  he  practised  the  art  of  oratory,  and 
taught  rhetoric  with  distinguished  success,  and  by 
this  or  some  other  honourable  occupation  he  realised 
considerable  wealth.  About  the  year  a.  d.  246,  he 
was  persuaded  to  embrace  Christianity  by  the  ex- 
hortations of  Caecilius,  an  aged  presbyter  of  the 
church  at  Carthage,  and,  assuming  the  name  of  the 
spiritual  patron  by  whom  he  had  been  set  free  from 
the  bondage  of  Paganism,  was  henceforward  styled 
Th asci its  Cakcw.iits  Cyprianur.  At  the  same 
period  he  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  distributed  the 
price  among  the  poor.  The  popularity  acquired  by 
this  liberality,  combined  probably  with  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  previously  enjoyed,  and  the  pride  na- 
turally felt  in  so  distinguished  a  proselyte,  secured 
his  rapid  elevation.  In  a.  n.  247  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  presbyter,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year  the  bishopric  of  Carthage  was  forced 
upon  his  reluctant  acceptance  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  African  clergy,  not  without  strenuous  oppo- 
sition, however,  from  a  small  party  headed  by 
Novatus  [Novatus]  and  Felicissimus,  whose  ob- 
stinate resistance  and  contumacy  subsequently 
gave  rise  to  much  disorder  and  violence. 

When  the  persecution  of  Decius  burst  forth 
(a.  d.  2,50),  Cyprian,  being  one  of  the  first  marked 
out  as  a  victim,  fled  from  the  storm,  in  obedience, 
as  he  tells  us  (E/tist.  xiv),  to  an  intimation  from 
heaven  that  thus  he  might  best  discharge  his  duty, 
and  remained  in  retirement  until  after  Easter  of 
the  following  year.  (a.  d.  251.)  During  the  whole 
of  this  period  he  kept  up  an  active  correspondence 
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with  his  clergy  concerning  various  matter*  of  dis- 
cipline, much  of  his  attention  being  occupied,  as 
the  violence  of  the  persecution  began  to  abate,  by 
the  fierce  controversies  which  arose  with  regard  to 
the  readmission  of  the  Lapsi  or  apostates,  who, 
according  to  the  form  and  degree  of  their  guilt, 
were  designated  Sacrifiaiti,  or  Thurifieaii,  or  Libel- 
laticiy  and  were  seeking,  now  that  the  danger  had 
passed  away,  the  restoration  of  their  ecclesiastical 
privileges.  Cyprian,  although  not  perfectly  con- 
sistent throughout  in  his  instructions  always  ma- 
nifested a  disposition  to  follow  a  moderate  course ; 
and  while  on  the  one  hand  he  utterly  rejected  the 
extreme  doctrine  of  Novatianus  who  maintained 
that  the  church  had  no  power  again  to  admit  the 
renegades  to  her  communion,  so  he  was  equally 
opposed  to  the  laxity  of  those  who  were  willing  to 
receive  them  at  once,  before  they  had  given  evi- 
dence  of  their  contrition  by  lengthened  penitence, 
and  finally  decided  that  full  forgiveness  should  not 
be  extended  to  any  of  the  offenders  until  God 
should  have  granted  peace  to  his  servants.  No- 
vatns  and  Felicissimus  taking  advantage  of  these 
disputes  endeavoured  to  gain  over  to  their  faction 
many  of  the  impatient  and  discontented  Lapsi. 
Novatus  actually  appointed  Felicissimus  his  deacon 
without  the  permission  or  knowledge  of  his  dio- 
cesan, who  in  his  turn  caused  Felicissimus  to  be 
excommunicated  ;  while  the  latter,  far  from  sub- 
mitting to  the  sentence,  associated  with  himself 
five  seditious  presbyters  who  breaking  off  in 
open  schism,  elected'  Fortunatus  one  of  their  owu 
number,  bishop,  and  ventured  to  despatch  an  epis- 
tle to  Cornelius  bishop  of  Rocs  announcing  their 
choice.  This  cabal,  however,  soon  fell  to  pieces ; 
Cornelias  refused  to  listen  to  their  representations 
their  supporters  gradually  dropped  off,  and  their 
great  bond  of  union  was  rudely  snapped  asunder 
by  the  defection  of  their  great  champion,  Novatus 
who,  upon  his  visit  to  Rome  at  the  commencement 
of  a.  d.  251,  not  only  ceased  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  Lapsi,  but  espoused  to  the  full  extent  the 
views  of  Novatianus.  Scarcely  were  these  trou- 
bles happily  allayed,  and  Cyprian  once  more  se- 
curely seated  in  his  chair,  when  fresh  disturbances 
arose  in  consequence  of  the  acrimonious  contest 
between  Cornelius  and  Novatianus  [Cornbxiub  ; 
Novatianus]  for  the  see  of  Rome,  the  former 
finding  a  warm  supporter  in  the  bishop  of  Carthage, 
by  whose  exertions  his  authority  was  acknowledged 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Africa.  In  the  month 
of  June,  a.  D.  252,  began  what  is  commonly  termed 
the  persecution  of  Gallus  but  which  in  reality 
originated  in  an  nnauthorixed  popular  movement 
excited  by  the  refusal  of  the  Christians  to  join  in 
the  prayers  and  sacrifices  offered  up  on  account  of 
the  deadly  pestilence  which  was  devastating  the 
various  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  On  this 
occasion,  as  formerly,  the  mob  of  Carthage  loudly 
demanded  that  Cyprian  should  be  thrown  to  the 
lions ;  but  the  danger  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
imminent,  and  while  in  Italy  Cornelius  was  ba- 
nished to  Civita  Vecchia,  where  he  died  on  the 
1 4th  of  September,  and  his  successor  Lucius  suf- 
fered martyrdom  a  few  months  afterwards  (5th 
March,  253),  Africa  remained  comparatively  un- 
disturbed, and  the  political  confusion  consequent 
upon  the  assumption  of  the  purple  by  Aemilianus 
restored  to  the  church  external  tranquillity,  which 
continued  uninterrupted  for  nearly  four  years.  Rot 
in  proportion  as  there  was  repose  from  without,  so 
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discord  waxed  hot  within.  The  never  ending  dis- 
cussions with  regard  to  the  Lapsi  were  vexaliou&ly 
and  bitterly  revived  under  a  thousand  embarmss- 
ing  forms;  next  arose  a  dispute  with  regard  to 
tiie  age  at  which  infants  mijiht  receive  baptism; 
and  lastly  the  important  controversy  concerning 
the  rebaptizing  of  those  who  had  been  admitted  to 
the  rite  by  heretics  and  schismatics,  which  first 
arose  in  Asia,  now  began  to  call  forth  a  storm  of 
angry  feeling  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  West. 
In  this  case,  Cyprian  was  no  longer  the  advocate 
of  moderate  opinions.  He  steadfastly  and  sternly 
maintained  that  the  unity  of  the  visible  church 
was  essential  to  Christianity  ;  that  no  Christianity 
could  exist  beyond  the  pale  of  that  church  ;  that 
no  sacrament  was  efficacious  if  administered  by 
those  who  had  violated  this  principle  by  disobedi- 
ence to  episcopal  authority  ;  and  that  consequently 
the  baptism  performed  by  heretics  and  schismatics 
was  in  itself  null  and  void — doctrines  confirmed 
by  the  acts  of  a  numerous  council  held  at  Carthage 
in  the  autumn  of  a.  u.  255,  and  unhesitatingly 
repudiated  by  Stephen,  at  that  time  bishop  of 
Home.  The  tempest  thus  aroused  was  stilled  for 
awhile  by  the  unlooked-for  persecution  of  Valerian, 
hitherto  considered  the  friend  and  protector  of  the 
Christian  cause.  Cyprian  being  at  once  pointed 
out  by  his  high  character  and  conspicuous  station, 
was  banished  by  Paternus  the  proconsul  to  the 
maritime  city  of  Curubis,  whither  he  proceeded  in 
September,  a.  D.  257,  attended  by  his  friend  and 
constant  companion,  the  deacon  Pontius,  to  whom 
he  communicated  that  he  had  received  a  revelation 
of  approaching  martyrdom.  After  having  lived  in 
this  agreeable  residence  for  eleven  months,  treated 
with  the  greatest  indulgence  and  surrounded  by 
every  comfort,  he  was  recalled  by  the  new  go- 
vernor, Galerius  Maximus,  and  returned  to  his 
villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  from  whence 
he  was  soon  summoned  to  appear  before  the  pro- 
consul at  I'tiea.  Conscious  of  his  approaching 
fate,  he  withdrew  for  a  time  into  concealment,  in 
consequence,  say  his  enemies,  of  his  courage  having 
failed  him,  or,  according  to  his  own  declaration, 
hcausc  he  considered  it  more  becoming  to  die  in 
the  midst  of  his  own  people  than  in  the  diocese  of 
another  prelate.  It  is  certain  that,  upon  the  re- 
turn of  Maximus,  Cyprian  reappeared,  resisted  all 
the  entreaties  of  his  friends  to  seek  safety  in  flight, 
made  a  bold  and  firm  profession  of  his  faith  in  the 

f>ractoriurn  before  the  magistrate,  and  was  bo- 
unded in  a  spacious  plain  without  the  walls  in 
the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  his  sorrowing 
followers,  who  were  freely  permitted  to  remove 
the  corpse  und  to  pay  the  last  honours  to  his  me- 
mory with  mingled  demonstrations  of  grief  and 
triumph. 

While  Cyprian  possessed  an  amount  of  learning, 
eloquence,  and  earnestness,  which  gained  for  him 
the  admiration  and  respectful  love  of  those  among 
whom  he  laboured,  his  zeal  was  tempered  with 
moderation  and  charity  to  an  extent  of  which  we 
find  but  few  examples  among  the  ecclesiastics  of 
that  age  and  country,  and  wbb  combined  with  an 
sitiuuut  of  prudence  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature  which  enabled  him  to  restrain  and  guide 
the  fiery  spirits  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and 
to  maintain  unshaken  to  the  close  of  his  life  thnt 
influence,  stretching  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  diocese,  which  he  had  established  almost  at 
the  ontset  of  his  career,    llis  correspondence  pie- 
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scuts  us  with  a  very  lively  picture  both  of  the 
in. in  and  of  the  times ;  and  while  wc  sometimes 
remark  and  regret  a  certain  want  of  candour  and 
decision,  and  a  disinclination  to  enunciate  boldly 
any  great  principles  save  such  as  were  likely  to 
(latter  the  prejudices  of  his  clergy,  we  at  the  same 
time  feel  grateful  in  being  relieved  from  the  head- 
strong violence,  the  overbearing  spiritual  pride, 
and  the  arrogant  impiety  which  di-sgrace  the  w<uk» 
of  so  many  early  controversialists.  His  character, 
indeed,  and  opinions  were  evidently,  in  no  small 
degree,  formed  by  the  events  of  his  own  life. 
The  ciemeucy  uniformly  exhibited  towards  the 
Lupsi  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  K'"'d  man  who  must  have  been  conscious  that  he 
had  himself,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  considered  it 
more  e\|«'dient  to  avoid  than  to  invite  persecution, 
while  the  extreme  views  which  he  advocated  with 
regard  to  the  powers  of  the  church  were  not  sur- 
prising in  a  prelate  whose  authority  had  been  so 
long  and  so  fiercely  assailed  by  a  body  of  factious 
schismatics.  On  one  point  only  is  his  conduct  open 
to  painful  suspicion.  He  more  than  once  alleged 
that  he  had  received  communications  and  direc- 
tions direct  from  heaven,  precisely  too  with  re- 
ference to  those  transactions  of  his  life  which  ap- 
peared  most  calculated  to  excite  distrust  or  censure. 
Those  who  are  not  disposed  to  believe  that  stub 
revelations  were  really  vouchsafed,  cannot  fail  to 
observe  that  the  tune  and  temper  of  Cyprian's 
mind  were  so  far  removed  from  fanaticism,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine  that  he  could  have  been 
deceived  by  the  vain  visions  of  a  heated  imagina- 
tion. 

In  his  style,  which  is  avowedly  formed  upon 
the  model  of  Tertullian,  he  exhibits  much  of  the 
masculine  vigour  and  power  of  his  master,  while  he 
skilfully  avoids  his  harshness  and  extravagance 
both  of  thought  and  diction.  The  fruits  of  his 
early  training  and  practice  as  a  rhetorician  are 
manifested  in  the  lucid  arrangement  of  his  matter, 
and  in  the  copious,  flowing,  and  sonorous  periods 
in  which  he  gives  expression  to  his  ideas ;  but  we 
may  here  and  there  justly  complain,  that  loose 
reasoning  and  hollow  declamation  are  substituted 
for  the  precise  logic  and  pregnant  terseness  which 
wc  demand  from  u  great  polemical  divine. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Cyprian's  works : — 

1.  Df  Gratia  Ik-i  HUr,  addressed  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  his  friend  Donatus,  who  appears  to 
have  followed  in  early  life  the  same  profession 
with  himself,  and  to  have  been  converted  at  the 
same  time.  This  work  was  probably  composed  in 
a.  i».  246,  very  soon  after  the  admission  of  its 
author  into  the  church.  It  depicts  in  glowing 
colours  the  happy  condition  of  those  who,  enlight- 
ened by  the  grace  of  God,  have  turned  aside  from 
Paganism  to  Christianity  ;  dwells  upon  the  me/cy 
and  beneficence  by  which  this  change  is  effected, 
aud  upon  the  importance  of  the  baptismal  rite ; 
and  draws  a  striking  parallel  between  the  purity 
and  holiness  of  the  true  faith  as  contrasted  with 
the  grossness  and  vice  of  the  vulgar  Itelief.  Al- 
though frequently  placed  among  the  Kpistles  of 
Cyprian,  it  deserves  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  formal  treatise. 

2.  Lie  JJolirt-um  Vuuilate  Mcr,  written  in  A.  i>. 
247,  the  year  in  which  he  was  ordained  a  presby- 
ter, is  imitated  from  the  early  Christian  Apologies, 
especially  that  of  Tertullian.  Three  points  are 
chilly  Insisted  upon.      I.  The  folly  of  raising 
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earthly  kings,  that  in,  mere  mortal  men,  .to  the 
rank  of  divinities,  the  impotence  of  such  imaginary 
powers,  and  the  emptiness  of  the  science  of  augury. 
2.  The  Unity  of  God.  3.  The  Advent  of  Christ, 
and  his  Consubstantiality  with  the  Father.  This 
tract  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Cyprian  by  Jerome 
in  his  EpuL  ail  Magnum  Oral. 

3.  Testimoniorum  adivrsus  Jwhwos  Ubri  tres. 
A  collection  of  remarkable  texts  from  Scripture, 
divided  into  three  books,  and  illustrated  by  re- 
marks and  application*.  Those  in  the  first  are 
quoted  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  Jews, 
by  their  disobedience,  had,  in  accordance  with 
prophecy,  forfeited  the  protection  and  promises  of 
God  ;  those  in  the  second  demonstrate  that  the 
Christians  had  taken  their  place,  and  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
those  in  the  third  exhibit  within  a  short  compass 
the  great  moral  and  religious  obligations  of  the 
Christian  life.  The  precise  date  at  which  this 
compilation  was  arranged  is  unknown,  but  it  pro- 
bably belongs  to  the  early  part  of  Cyprian's  career. 
It  is  quoted  by  Jerome  (DuU.  I.  adv.  Pelag.)  and 
by  Augustin.  {Contra  duos  Eput.  Pelag.  iv.  8, 
10.) 

4.  De  Disciplina  et  Habitu  Virginum  liber, 
written  in  a.  d.  248,  the  year  in  which  he  was 
raised  to  the  episcopate,  in  imitation  of  the  disser- 
tations of  Tertullian,  **  De  Virgin ibus  vclandis," 
"  De  Habitu  Mulierum,"  &c,  the  object  being  to 
enforce  upon  those  holy  maidens  who  had  made  a 
vow  of  celibacy  the  necessity  of  simplicity  in  their 
dress  and  manner  of  life.  He  commences  with  an 
encomium  on  virginity,  insists  upon  the  propriety 
of  abstaining  from  all  sumptuous  apparel  and  vain 
ornaments,  from  paint,  from  frequenting  baths, 
marriages,  or  public  spectacles,  and  concludes  with 
a  general  exhortation  to  avoid  all  luxurious  indul- 
gences. This  book  is  referred  to  by  Jerome 
{ Eput.  ad  Dcmetriad*  et  Eustock.)  and  by  Augus- 
tin {de  Doctrina  Christi,  iv.  21). 

5.  De  Uniiate  Ecdesiae  Catholieae  lilxr*  written 
and  despatched  to  Rome  in  a.  d.  252,  at  a  period 
when  both  Italy  and  Africa  were  distracted  by 
the  pretensions  of  Novatianus,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  church  those 
who  had  wandered  from  her  pale  or  were  wavering 
in  their  allegiance,  by  pointing  out  the  danger  and 
sin  of  schism,  and  by  demonstrating  the  necessity  of 
a  visible  union  among  all  true  Christians.  This 
remarkable  treatise  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  since  here  we 
first  find  the  doctrine  of  Catholicism  and  of  the 
typical  character  of  St.  Peter  developed  in  that 
form  which  was  afterwards  assumed  by  the  bishops 
of  Rome  as  the  basis  of  Papal  supremacy.  It  is 
quoted  by  Augustin  (c  Cresoon.  ii.  33 ;  see  also 
Cyprian.  Eput.  51 ). 

b'.  De  Lupsis  liber*  written  and  despatched  to 
Rome  in  the  month  of  November,  a.  u.  252.  It 
may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the 
preceding  work,  explaining  and  defending  the 
justice  and  consistency  of  that  temperate  policy 
which  was  adopted  both  by  Cornelius  and  Cyprian 
with  regard  to  the  rcadmission  of  fallen  brethren 
into  the  communion  of  the  church.  The  tract  is 
quoted  by  Kusebius  (Hist.  Ecd.  vi.  33),  by  Au- 
gustin (de  Adult.  Conj.  i.  25),  and  by  Pontius 
\VU.  Cyprian).    See  also  Cyprian,  Eput.  51. 

7.  I>e  Oration*  Dominica  liber,  written  about 
a.  d.  252,  in  imitation  of  Tertullian,  ■  De  Ora- 


tione,"  contains  a  lengthened  commentary  on  each 
of  the  petitions  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  accompanied 
by  remarks  upon  prayer  in  general*  and  upon  the 
frame  of  mind  which  best  befits  those  who  thus 
approach  the  throne  of  God.  This  work  is  highly 
extolled  by  Hilarius  in  his  commentary  on  St. 
Matthew,  by  Augustin  in  many  places  (e.  g.  de 
Don.  persev.  2),  by  Cassiodorus  (Dirin.  Instil.  19), 
and  by  Pontius  in  his  life  of  Cyprian,  while  among 
moderns,  Rarth  pronounce*  it  one  of  the  noblest 
productions  of  ancient  Christian  Latin  ity.  (.4  J  pen. 

MM.) 

8.  De  MurtaliLUe  liber*  written  in  a.  d.  252, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  terrible  pestilence 
which  for  the  space  of  five  years  ravaged  the  most 
populous  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  how  little  death  ought  to 
be  an  object  of  dread  to  the  Christian,  since  to 
him  it  was  the  gate  of  immortality,  the  In-ginning 
of  eternal  bliss.  It  is  mentioned  by  Augustin  (Adv 
Julian,  ii.),  nnd  elsewhere. 

9.  Ad  Demetriunum  liber,  also  written  in  A.  D. 
252.  Demetrianus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  catching 
up  the  popular  cry,  had  ascribed  the  famine  and 
plague  under  which  the  world  was  at  this  time 
labouring  to  the  impiety  of  the  Christians,  who 
refused  to  render  homage  to  the  deities.  Cy- 
prian here  replies,  that  the  Gentiles  themselves 
were  much  more  the  cause  of  these  disasters,  by 
neglecting  the  worship  of  the  only  true  God  and 
cruelly  persecuting  his  followers.  It  is  quoted  by 
Lactantius  (Dirin.  Instit.  v.  1,  4),  by  Jerome  (Adv. 
Mag.),  and  by  Pontius.  (  Vit.  Cyprian.) 

1 0.  De  Exhoriatione  Martyrii*  a  letter  addressed 
to  Fortunatus  in  a.  d.  252,  during  the  persecution 
of  Gallus,  on  the  reasonableness,  the  duty,  \nd  the 
reward  of  martyrdom,  in  imitation  of  a  treatise  on 
the  same  subject  by  Tertullian.  This  piece  has 
been  by  some  persons  erroneously  attributed  to 
Hilarius,  but  is  now  generally  acknowledged  as 
the  undoubted  production  of  Cyprian. 

1 1.  De  Oj<ere  et  Eleeinosynis  liber*  on  the  duty 
of  almsgiving,  written  according  to  some  critics  to- 
wards the  close  of  a.  d.  254,  while  others  suppose 
that  it  belongs  to  the  preceding  year,  and  believe 
it  to  be  connected  with  on  epistle  (Ixii.)  addressed 
by  Cyprian  to  some  Numidian  bishops  who  had 
solicited  pecuniary  assistance  to  enable  them  to 
redeem  from  captivity  several  of  the  brethren  who 
had  l>een  carried  off  and  were  kept  in  slavery  by 
the  Moors.  It  is  named  under  the  above  title  by 
Augustin  (Contra  duos  ep.  Pelag.  iv.  4),  and  by 
Jerome  (Ad  Pammach.)*  as  a  discourse  *  De  Mise- 
ricord ia." 

12.  De  Bono  Patientiae  liber*  written  about  A.  D. 
256,  in  imitation  of  the  work  of  Tertullian  on  the 
same  subject.  It  is  quoted  by  Augustin  (Contra 
duos  ep.  Pelag.  iv.  9)  and  by  Pontius.  (  Vit.  Cy- 
prian.) 

13.  De  Zelo  et  Livore*  written  in  A.  d.  256,  at 
the  period  when  the  controversy  between  Cyprian 
and  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  on  the  rebapiiiing 
of  heretics,  was  at  its  height,  exhorting  Christians 
carefully  to  avoid  envy  and  malice,  and  to  cherish 
feelings  of  charity  and  love  towards  each  other.  It 
is  quoted  by  Augustin  (de  Baptism.  Parv.  4),  by 
Jerome  (In  ep.  ad  Gal.  c  5),  and  by  Pontius.  (  Vit. 
Cyprian.) 

14.  Epistolae.  In  addition  to  the  above  wa 
poasess  a  series  of  eighty-one  official  letters,  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  public  life  of  Cyprian,  in- 
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chiding  a  few  addressed  to  himself  or  to  his  clergy. 
This  collection  is  of  inestimable  value,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  life, 
character,  and  opinions  of  the  prelate  himself,  but 
from  the  lively  picture  which  it  presents  of  the 
state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  of  a  multitude  of 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  importance  in  histo- 
rical and  antiquarian  researches.  Our  limits  pre- 
clude us  from  attempting  to  give  any  analysis  of 
these  documents;  but  wc  may  remark,  that  the 
topics  principally  considered  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tions, general  and  local,  which  we  have  noticed 
above  as  agitating  the  Christian  community  at  this 
epoch,  namely,  the  treatment  of  the  Lapsi,  the 
schism  of  Novatus  and  Felicissimus,  the  schism 
of  Novatianus,  the  baptism  of  infants,  the  re- 
baptising  of  heretics,  to  which  we  may  add  a  re- 
markable discussion  on  a  subject  which  has  been 
revived  in  our  own  day,  the  necessity  of  employing 
wine  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  in  which 
Cyprian  strongly  denounces  the  tenets  of  the 
Aquarii  or  Encratites  (EpisL  63),  and  employs 
many  expressions  which  have  been  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  by  those  opposed  to  the  practico  of  the 
Romish  church  which  denies  the  cup  to  the  laity. 

In  most  editions  of  Cyprian  the  tract  De  Gratia 
Dei,  together  with  the  fragment  of  a  letter  from 
Donatus  prefixed  to  it,  are  set  down  as  the  first 
two  epistles,  by  which  arrangement  the  number  is 
swelled  to  eighty-three.  Three  more  were  printed 
by  Baluze,  which,  however,  are  now  admitted  to 
be  spurious. 

The  following  works  are  admitted  as  authentic 
by  many  editors,  although  they  do  not  rest  on 
such  satisfactory  evidence  as  the  foregoicg ; — 

1 .  De  Sjtcctacvlis  liber. 

2.  De  Ijaudc  Martyrii  ad  Afoysen  et  Maximum 
et  erteros  Confessores. 

The  following  works  although  frequently  found 
bearing  the  name  of  Cyprian,  and  many  of  them, 
proliably,  belonging  to  the  saxae  age,  are  now  re- 
jected by  all : — 

1.  Ad  Xoralianum  Haereticum,  quod  Lapsit  Spes 
Veniae  non  sit  deneganda,  ascribed  by  Erasmus  to 
Cornelius.  2.  De  Disciplina  et  bono  Pudicitiae, 
ascribed  in  like  manner  by  Erasmus  to  Cornelius. 
3.  De  Aleatoribus.  4.  De  Montibus  Sina  et  Sion 
contra  Judaeos.  5.  Orutio  pro  Afartyribus — 
Oratio  in  Die  Passionis  suae  et  Confessio  S.  Cypri- 
ani,  assigned  by  many  to  Cyprian  of  Antioch. 
6.  De  ftebaptismaic.  7.  De  Cardinalibus  Christi 
Operibus,  now  recognized  as  the  work  of  Arnold, 
abbot  of  Bona  Vallis.  8.  De  Singuluritate  Cleri- 
eorum,  .0.  In  Symbolum  Apostolkum  JCapositio. 
The  work  of  Rufinus.  10.  AJversus  Judaeos  qui 
Christum  insecuti  runt.  1 1 .  De  Heveiatione  Capitis 
B.  Jo.  Baptistae  :  in  this  work  mention  is  made  of 
the  Prankish  king  Pepin.  1 2.  De  Dupiici  Mar- 
tyrio,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Turks ! 
13.  De  Duodecim  Abusionibus  SaeculL  14.  Dis- 
positioCoettae.  1 5.  De  Pascha  Computus,  attributed 
to  Cyprian  by  Paul  us  Diaconus,  and  found  in  the 
Cottonian  MS.  16.  Three  poems,  the  author  or 
authors  of  which  are  unknown,  have  been  ascribed 
to  Cyprian — (ienesis,  Soiloma^  Ad  Senatorem.  The 
first  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  assigned  by 
Gcnnadius  to  Salvianus,  bishop  of  Marseilles. 

The  editions  of  Cyprian  are  very  numerous. 
The  editio  princeps  was  printed  at  Rome  from  a 
Parisian  MS.,  under  the  inspection  of  Andrew, 
bishop  of  Aleria,  by  Sweynhcym  and  PaiuiarU, 
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1471,  foL  The  first  edition  in  which  nny  attempt 
was  made  to  exhibit  a  pure  text,  and  to  separate 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious  works,  was  that  of 
Erasmus,  whose  labours  are  above  all  praise.  It 
appeared  at  Basle,  from  the  press  of  Froben,  in 
1520,  fol.  The  two  best  editions  are— 1.  That 
printed  at  Oxford,  1682,  fol.,  and  edited  by  John 
Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  to  which  are  subjoined  the 
Annates  Cyprianici  of  John  Pearson,  bishop  of 
Chester;  reprinted  at  Bremen,  1690,  fol.,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Dissertationes  Cyprianicae  of 
Dodwcll,  which  had  previously  appeared  in  a 
separate  form,  Oxon.  1684,  4to.  2.  That  com- 
menced by  Baluze,  and  completed  by  a  monk  af 
the  fraternity  of  St.  Maur,  who  is  hence  styled 
Afaranus,  Paris,  fol.  1726.  These  two  editions 
taken  together  contain  everything  that  the  student 
can  possibly  desire. 

As  ancient  authorities  we  have  a  biography  of 
Cyprian  still  extant  drawn  up  by  his  confidential 
friend  the  deacon  Pontius  [Pontius],  together 
with  the  proconsular  acts  relating  to  his  martyrdom. 
Among  modern  lives  we  may  specify  those  bv  Lo 
Gere,  Bib'iotheqne  Universtlle,  vol.  xii.  p.  208— 
378 ;  by  Tillemont,  Atcmoires  Eeciesiastiques,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  76 — 459  ;  and  by  Maranus,  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  Baluze.  No  publication  on  this  subject 
contains  such  an  amount  of  accurate  investigation 
with  regard  not  only  to  the  prelate  himself,  but  also 
to  the  whole  complicated  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
times,  as  the  Annates  Cyprianici  of  Peareon,  an 
abstract  of  which  has  been  compiled  by  Schoene- 
mann,  and  will  be  found  in  his  liibL  Palrum.  Lot. 
voL  i.  pp.  80 — 100  (c-  iii.  §  3),  and  a  vast  mass 
of  valuable  matter  is  contained  in  the  Dissertationes 
Cyprianicae  of  Dodwcll. 

Compare  also  Fabric.  Bibl.  Med.  et  in/.  J/it.  i. 
p.  444 ;  Funccius,  de  L.  L.  veg.  senect.  ex.  §  19; 
Schrock,  Kircbengescht.  i.  p.  210,  and  iv.  p.  246, 
Ac. ;  Lumper,  Histor.  Theolog.  Crit.  pars  xL  p.  58, 
&c;  Walch,  BiUioiheca  Patristuxh  ed.  Danz ; 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  16  ;  Milman,  History 
if  Christianity,  ii.  p.  246  ;  Rettberg,  Those.  C'dciL 
Cyprian  dargestellt  nach  seine m  Leben  und  Wirhen, 
Gotting.  1831  ;  Poole,  Life  and  Times  of  Cyprian, 
Oxford,  1840.  [\V.  R.] 

CY'PSELUS  (K«ty(Xo»),  a  son  of  Aepytus, 
father  of  Mcrope  and  father-in-law  of  Cres- 
phontes,  was  king  of  Basilis  on  the  Alpheius  in 
Arcadia.  (Paus.  iv.  3.  §  3,  viii.  5.  §§  4,  8,  29. 
I  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CY'PSELUS,  of  Corinth,  was,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus (v.  92),  a  son  of  Ae2tion,  who  traced  his 
descent  to  Caeneus,  the  companion  of  Peirithous. 
Pausanias(ii.  4.  §  4,  v.  2.  §  4, 17.  $  2,  and  c.  18)  de- 
scribes Cypselus  as  a  descendant  of  Mclaa,  who  was 
a  native  of  Gonusa  near  Sicyon,  and  accompanied 
the  Dorians  against  Corinth.     The  mother  of 
Cypselus  belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Bacchiadae, 
that  is,  to  the  Doric  nobility  of  Corinth.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  followed  by  Herodotus,  she 
married  Acotion,  because,  being  ugly,  she  met  with 
no  one  among  the  Bacchiadae  who  would  have  her 
as  his  wife.     Her  marriage  remained  for  some 
time  without  issue,  and  when  Aee'tion  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  about  it,  a  son  was  promised  to 
him,  who  should  prove  formidable  to  the  ruling 
party  at  Corinth.    When  the  Bacchiadae  were  in- 
formed of  this  oracle,  which  at  the  same  time  threw 
light  upon  a  previous  mysterious  oracle,  they  re- 
solved for  their  own  security  to  murder  the  child- 
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of  Aeetion.  Rut  the  persons  who  were  sent  out 
for  this  purpose  were  moved  by  the  smiles  of  the 
infant,  and  spared  his  life.  Afterwards,  however, 
they  made  a  second  attempt,  but  they  now  could 
not  find  the  child,  for  his  mother  had  concealed 
him  in  a  chest  (jcwJrt'Aij),  from  which  be  derived 
his  name,  Cypselus.  When  he  had  grown  up  to 
manhood,  he  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  the 
demos  against  the  nobles  and  with  the  help  of  the 
people  he  expelled  the  Racchiadae,  and  then  estab- 
lished himself  as  tyrant.  (Aristot.  1'olU.  v.  8, 
kc.)  The  cruelties  which  he  is  charged  with  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  were  the  result  of  the 
vehement  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Racchiadae, 
for  afterwards  his  government  was  peaceful  and 
popular,  and  Cypselus  felt  so  safe  among  the 
Corinthians  that  he  could  even  dispense  with  a 
body-guard.  (Aristot.  PolU.  v.  9  ;  Polyaen.  v.  31.) 
Like  most  other  Greek  tyrants,  Cypselus  was  very 
fond  of  splendour  and  magnificence,  and  he  appears 
to  have  accumulated  great  wealth.  He  dedicated 
at  Delphi  the  chapel  of  the  Corinthians  with  a 
bionze  palm-tree  (Plut.  Conv.  Stftt.Sup.  21,&y»</>. 
Qmi'it.  viii.  4);  and  at  Olympia  he  erected  a 
golden  statue  of  Zeus,  towards  which  the  wealthy 
Corinthians  were  obliged  to  pay  an  extraordinary 
tax  for  the  space  often  years.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  353, 
378  ;  comp.  Pseud.  Aristot.  Oecon.  ii.  2  ;  Suid. 
and  Phot.  s.  v.  Ktty«Xoj.)  Cypselus  ruled  at 
Corinth  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the  beginning 
of  which  is  placed  by  some  in  it.  c.  658,  and  by 
others  in  655.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  tyranny 
at  Corinth  by  his  son  Periandcr.  The  celebrated 
chest  of  Cypselus,  consisting  of  cedar  wood,  ivory, 
and  gold,  and  richly  adorned  with  figures  in  relief, 
of  which  Pausaniaa  (v.  17,  kc.)  has  preserved  • 
description,  is  said  to  have  been  acquired  by  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  Cypselus,  who  kept  in  it  his 
most  costly  treasures.  It  afterwards  remained  in 
tho  possession  of  his  descendants,  and  it  was  in 
this  chest  that  young  Cypselus  was  saved  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Racchiadae.  His  grateful  de- 
scendants dedicated  it  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at 
Olympia,  where  it  was  seen  by  Pausaniaa  about 
the  end  of  the  second  centurv  after  Christ.  (Comp. 
Midler,  Archatol.  d.  Kunst.  §  67.  2,  kc. ;  Thiersch, 
Epoch,  p.  166,  kc)  [L.  S.] 

CYRE'NE  (Kvpntm),  a  daughter  of  Hypscus 
or  Peneius  by  Chlidanope,  a  granddaughter  of 
Pcncius  and  Creusa,  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who 
carried  her  from  mount  Pelion  to  Libya,  where 
Cyrene  derived  its  name  from  her.  She  became 
by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Aristaeus.  (Pind.  FylA. 
ix.  5,  kc  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  500,  kc ;  Diod.  iv. 
81;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  42,  317;  Hygin.  Fab.  161.) 
It  is  a  mere  mistake  that  Justin  (xiii.  7)  calls 
Anthocus,  Nomius,  and  Argaeus  sons  of  Cyrene. 
(Comp.  Ajustabuh.)  There  are  two  other  mythi- 
cal personages  of  the  name  of  Cyrene.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  14  ;  Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

CYRI'ADES  stands  first  in  the  list  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  enumerated  by  Trebcllius  Pollio 
[Aukkulus],  from  whose  brief,  indistinct,  and 
apparently  inaccurate  narrative  we  gather  that, 
after  having  robbed  his  father,  whose  old  age  he 
had  embittered  by  dissipation  and  vice,  he  tied  to 
the  Persians,  stimulated  Sapor  to  invade  the  Ro- 
man provinces,  and,  having  assumed  the  purple 
U>g^tb»-r  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  was  slain  by 
bis  own  followert  after  a  short  career  of  cruelty 
and  crime.   Gibbon  thinks  fit  to  assume  that  these 


events  took  place  after  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
Valerianus  (a.  d.  260)  ;  but  our  only  authority 
expressly  asserts,  that  the  death  of  the  usurper 
happened  while  the  emperor  was  upon  his  march 
to  the  East  (a.  t>.  258  or  259);  and  by  that  state- 
ment we  must,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence, 
be  content  to  abide.  The  medals  published  by 
Goltzius  and  Mediobarbus  are  rejected  by  numis- 
matologists  as  unquestionably  spurious.  (Trebell. 
Poll.  Tri.j.  7>,r.  L)  [\V.  R.J 

CYRILLUS,  a  Graeco-Homan  jurist,  who 
wrote  shortly  after  the  compilations  »>f  Justinian 
were  formed.  From  the  scholiast  on  the  Rnsilica  • 
(vii.  p.  89)  it  may  lie  inferred,  that  he  translated 
into  Greek  the  Digest  at  length  (to  irAaVos,  Reix, 
ad  Theoph.  p.  1246,  $  17).  He  also  composed  a 
commentary  on  the  Digest,  which  is  cited  by  the 
name  fr5«{ — a  word  which  does  not  mean  an  alpha- 
betical register,  or  index  in  the  modern  sense. 
(Has.  ii.  pp.  190,  192.)  Some  have  thought  that, 
as  &5<{  means  a  summary  abridgment  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  titles,  so  xKdros  means  an  extended 
commentary  or  paraphrase ;  while  Hu«o  (It.  It.  G. 
p.  1077)  mentions  a  suggestion  made  to  him,  that 
w\&tos  and  M5i4  are  used  synonomousiy,  the  latter 
word  being  interpreted  in  the  (.'lovtae  Womicue  by 
ipuwtia..  Cyrillus  is  designated,  along  with  Ste- 
phanus  (who  also  wrote  an  Index),  by  the  name 
'IvSiKfuTTjj.  (Has.  iii.  p.  415.)  On  the  authority 
of  Ant.  Augustinus,  Suarez  (Xotil.  Ikisil.  §  19) 
cites  Matt.  Hlastares  (i«  Prat/.  Sytttap.)  to  shew 
that  Cyrillus  interpreted  the  Digest  xar'  iwrroujy; 
but,  in  the  edition  of  Rlastares  published  by  Rp. 
Reveridge  (Si/uixlicvn,  ii.),  the  name  of  Cyrillus 
does  not  occur  in  the  context  referred  to.  Cyrillus 
also  commented  upon  the  Code.  (Has.  iii.  pp.  60, 
61.)  Sometimes  he  is  quoted  by  the  scholiasts  on 
the  Rasilica,  and  sometimes  his  opinions  arc  embo- 
died in  the  text.  (Das.  v.  pp.  44,  82,  431,  Bus.  iv. 
p.  410.)  He  does  not  appear  to  have  commented 
upon  the  Novells;  and  Rciz  (ad  Theoph.  pp.  1235, 
1245)  has  observed,  that  both  Cyrillus  and  Ste- 
phanus  must  have  written  before  a.  d.  535,  when 
the  115th  Novell  was  promulgated.  In  lias.  v. 
225  is  a  quotation  from  Cyrillus  stating  the  law 
de  Inojficioso  Tcstamtntv  as  it  existed  before  it  was 
altered  by  the  1 1 5th  Novell,  which  an  eminent 
jurist  could  scarcely  have  overlooked  or  been  iguo- 
rant  of. 

C.  E.  Zachariae  seems  to  think  that  there  were 
two  jurists  named  Cyrillus  :  one,  who  was  among 
the  preceptors  of  the  jurists  that  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Justinian ;  another,  who  was  amoni?  the 
jurists  that  flourished  iu  the  period  immediately 
after  the  compilation  of  the  Corpus  J  mis.  (Hist. 
J.  G.  It.  §  14,  1,  a.,  ib.  §  14,  5,  c.)  Zachariae 
indeed  does  not  expressly  say  that  there  were  two, 
but,  unless  he  thinks  so,  his  mode  of  statement  is 
calculated  to  mislead.  The  early  Cyrillus  is  re- 
ferred to  (if  Zachariae  properly  expresses  his 
meaning)  in  Das.  i.  pp.  583,  646  (ed.  Heimbach), 
in  both  of  which  passages  he  is  designated  by  the 
honourable  title  Heros.  In  the  passage,  p.*646, 
Hcros  Patricius,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Jus- 
tinian, seen  is  (as  quoted  by  the  Scholiast)  to  call 
Cyrillus  44  the  general  schoolmaster  of  the  world 
but  the  meaning  is  ambiguous,  mid  the  high-flown 
compliments  to  Cyrillus  may  lie  the  Scholiast's 
own.  It  is  the  later  Cyrillus  (if  Zachariae  ex- 
presses what  he  iutends)  who,  in  Das.  i.  p.  789 
(ed.  Heimbach),  cites  Stephanus,  his  contempofsjry 
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and  brother-commenUitor.  We  dn  not  agree  with 
Zachariae  in  thin  hypothesis  of  two  Cyrilli ;  and  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  in  lias.  i.  p.  <>4o'  (ed.  Heim- 
bach)  the  supposed  earlier  Cyrillus  of  Zachariae  is 
treated  as  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  title 
de  Parti,.) 

In  lias,  iii.  pp.  SO,  .r>l  (ed.  r'abrot.),  Cyrillus  is 
represented  as  quoting  a  constitution  of  Alexius 
Comnenus  (a.  d.  1 041 1 — 1118).  and,  in  Ha,,  v.  p. 
431  and  vii.  p.  8!),  mention  is  made  of  the  edition 
of  Cyrillus  which  is  supposed  by  Assemani  and 
Pohl  to  mean  his  edition  of  the  Basilica.  Hence 
Assemani  (liibi.  Jnr.  Orient,  ii.  "JO,  p.  404)  comes 
to  the  conclusion,  that  Cyrillus  was  posterior  to 
Alexius  ;  and  Pohl  (<vl  Snares.  Xutit.  It  isil.  p.  n'£l, 
n.  a)  thinks,  that  then-  were  two  jurists  of  the 
name,  one  of  whom  was  posterior  to  Alexius.  In 
the  passages  of  early  jurists  which  are  appended  as 
not -s  to  the  text  of  the  Basilica,  interpolations  and 
alterations  were  often  made,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date them  to  a  later  state  of  the  law  ;  and  the  ap- 
parent  anachronisms  thus  produced  occasion  consi- 
derable difficulty  in  the  legal  biography  of  the 
lower  empire.   (Hcimbach,  de  liasit.  Oriij.  p.  31.) 

The  fragments  of  Gracco-Hoinan  jurists  append- 
ed by  way  of  commentary  to  the  8th  book  of  the 
Basilica  were  first  published  by  Huhnken  from  a 
manuscript  at  I^eyden  iu  the  3rd  and  5th  volumes 
of  Meermann's  Thesaurus.  Among  them  are  fre- 
quent extracts  from  Cyrillus. 

In  the  (ilomie  Xnmiow.  of  which  I  Abbe  made 
a  collection  that  was  published  alter  his  death 
(Paris  lo'7J>,  London,  11117),  are  Glossaries  which 
have  been  commonly  attributed  to  Pliiloxenus  and 
Cyrillus.  Reiz  (<u'l  Thna>h.  p.  124b)  thinks  it  not 
improbable  that  these  Glossaries  were  either  edited 
by  Philoxenus  and  Cyrillus,  or  extracted  by  others 
from  th«'ir  interpretations,  but  that  they  certainly 
have  Ijoen  interpolated  and  altered  by  later  hands. 
Haubold  (/«.*.'.  Jnr.  Hum.  prir.  p.  Lj!>,  n.  k.)  sees 
no  sufficient  reason  for  attributing  to  Cyrillus  the 
Glossary  that  passes  under  his  name.  [J.T.G.] 

CYRILLUS  (KupiXAoi),  ST.,  was  a  native  of 
Alexandria,  and  nephew  of  Thenphilus,  bishop  of 
the  same  place.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 
After  having  been  a  presbyter  of  the  church  at 
Alexandria,  he  succeeded  to  the  episcopal  chair 
on  the  death  of  Theophilus,  a.  d.  412.  To  this 
office  he  was  no  sooner  elevated  than  he  gave  full 
scope  to  those  dispositions  and  desires  that  guided 
him  through  an  unquiet  life.  Unbounded  ambi- 
tion and  vindictiveness,  jealousy  of  opponents  ill- 
directed  cunning,  apparent  zeal  for  the  truth,  and 
an  arrogant  desire  to  lord  it  over  the  churches 
constituted  the  character  of  this  vehement  patriarch. 
His  restless  and  turbulent  spirit,  betit  on  self- 
negnuidisement,  presents  an  unfavourable  portrait 
to  the  impartial  historian.  Immediately  after  bis 
elevation,  he  entered  with  vigour  on  the  duties 
supposed  to  devolve  on  the  prelate  of  so  important 
a  city.  He  banished  from  it  the  Jews,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  attempting  violence  towards  the 
Christians  threw  down  their  synagogue  and  plun- 
dered it,  quarrelled  with  Orestes,  and  set  himself 
to  oppose  heretics  and  heathens  on  everv  side. 
According  to  Socrates  he  also  shut  up  the  churches 
»f  the  Novatians,  took  away  all  their  sacred  vessels 
and  ornaments,  and  deprived  Theopemptus,  their 
bishop,  of  all  he  had.  {lliitor.  Eceles.  vii.  7  ) 
But  his  efforts  were  chiefly  directed  against  Nes- 
torius, bishop  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  greater 
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part  of  his  life  was  passed  amid  agitating  scenes 
resulting  from  this  persevering  opposition.  In 
consequence  of  an  epistle  written  by  Cyril  to  the 
Kgvptian  monks  which  had  been  carried  to  Con- 
stantinople, Nestorius  and  his  friends  were  naturally 
oifended.  When  Cyril  understood  how  much 
Nestorius  had  Uvn  hurt  by  this  letter,  he  wrote 
to  him  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  and  in  ex- 
planation of  his  faith,  to  which  Nestorius  replied 
in  a  calm  and  dignified  tone.  Cyril's  answer 
repeats  the  admonitions  of  his  first  letter,  expounds 
anew  his  doctrine  of  the  union  of  natures  in  Christ, 
and  defends  it  against  the  consequences  deduced 
in  his  opponent's  letter.  Nestorius  was  after- 
wards induced  by  I<ampon,  a  presbyter  of  the 
Alexandrian  church,  to  write  a  short  letter  to  Cyril 
breathing  the  true  Christian  spirit. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Alexandrine  prelate  was 
endeavouring  to  lessen  the  influence  of  his  op- 
ponent by  statements  addressed  to  the  emperor, 
and  also  to  the  princesses  Pulcheria,  Arcadia,  and 
Marinia ;  but  Theodosius  was  not  disposed  to  look 
upon  him  with  a  friendly  eye  because  of  such 
epistles ;  for  he  feared  that  the  prelate  aimed  at 
exciting  disagreement  and  discord  in  the  imperial 
household.  Cyril  also  wrote  to  Celestine,  bishop 
of  Rome,  informing  him  of  the  heresy  of  Nestorius, 
and  asking  his  co-operation  against  it.  The  Ro- 
man bishop  had  previously  received  some  account 
of  the  controversy  from  Nestorius;  though,  from 
ignorance  of  Greek,  he  had  not  been  able  to  reail 
the  letters  and  discourses  of  the  Constant inopoli tan 
prelate.  In  consequence  of  Cyril's  statement, 
Celestine  held  a  council  at  Rome,  and  passed  a 
decree,  that  Nestorius  should  be  deposed  in  ten 
days  unless  he  recanted.  The  execution  of  this 
decree  was  entrusted  to  Cyril.  The  Roman  pre- 
late also  sent  several  letters  through  Cyril,  one  of 
which,  a  circular  letter  to  the  Eastern  patriarchs 
and  bishops.  Cyril  forwarded  with  additional 
letters  from  himself.  This  circular  was  afterwards 
sent  by  John  of  Antioch  to  Nestorius.  Soon 
after  (a.  d.  430),  he  assembled  a  synod  at  Alex- 
andria, and  set  forth  the  truth  in  opposition  to 
Nestorius's  tenets  in  twelve  heads  or  anathemas 
A  letter  was  also  drawn  up  addressed  to  Nestorius 
another  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  church 
at  Constantinople,  inciting  them  to  oppose  their 
patriarch,  and  a  third  to  the  monks.  With  these 
anathemas  he  sent  four  bishops  as  legates  to  Nes- 
torius requiring  of  him  to  subscribe  them  if  he 
wished  to  remain  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
church  and  retain  his  see.  Cclestinc's  letter,  which 
he  had  kept  back  till  now,  was  also  despatched. 
But  Nestorius  refused  to  retract,  and  answered 
the  anathemas  by  twelve  anti-anathemas.  In 
consequence  of  these  mutual  excommunications  and 
recriminatory  letters,  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
Second  was  induced  to  summon  a  general  council 
at  Kphesus  commonly  reckoned  the  third  oecume- 
nical council,  which  was  held  A.  D.  431.  To  this 
council  Cvril  and  many  bishops  subservient  to  his 
views  repaired.  The  pious  Isidore  in  vain  re- 
monstrated with  the  fiery  Alexandrine  prelate. 
Nestorius  was  accompanied  by  two  imperial 
ministers  of  slate,  one  of  whom  had  the  command 
of  soldiers  to  protect  the  council.  Cyril  presided, 
and  urged  on  the  business  with  impatient  haste. 
Nestorius  ond  the  imperial  commissioners  re- 
quested that  the  proceedings  might  be  delayed  till 
the  arrival  of  John  of  Antioch  and  the  other 
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eastern  bishops,  and  likewise  of  the  Italian  and 
Sicilian  members ;  but  no  delay  was  allowed. 
Nestoriui  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  On  the 
27th  of  June,  five  days  after  the  commencement  of 
the  council,  John  of  Antioch,  Theodoret  and  the 
other  eastern  bishops,  arrived.  Uniting  themselves 
with  a  considerable  part  of  the  council  who  were 
opposed  to  Cyril's  proceedings,  they  held  a  separate 
synod,  over  which  John  presided,  and  deposed 
both  Cyril  and  Memnon  his  associate.  Both, 
however,  were  soon  after  restored  by  the  emperor, 
while  Nestorius  was  compelled  to  return  to  his 
cloister  at  Antioch.  The  emperor,  though  at  first 
opposed  to  Cyril,  was  afterwards  wrought  upon  by 
various  representations,  and  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
monks,  many  of  whom  were  bribed  by  the  Alex- 
andrian prelate.  Such  policy  procured  many  friends 
at  court,  while  Nestorius  having  also  fallen  under 
the  displeasure  of  Pulcheria,  the  emperor's  sister, 
was  abandoned,  and  obliged  to  retire  from  the  city 
into  exile.  Having  triumphed  over  his  enemy  at 
Ephesus,  Cyril  returned  to  Egypt.  But  the  depo- 
sition of  Nestorius  had  separated  the  eastern  from 
the  western  churches,  particularly  those  in  Egypt 
In  a.  D.  432,  Cyril  and  the  eastern  bishops  were 
exhorted  by  the  emperor  to  enter  into  terms  of 
peace.  In  pursuance  of  such  a  proposal,  Paul  of 
Emesa,  in  the  name  of  the  Orientals,  brought  an 
exposition  of  the  fuith  to  Alexandria,  sufficiently 
catholic  to  be  subscribed  by  Cyril.  He  returned 
with  another  from  Cyril,  to  be  subscribed  by  the 
Easterns.  This  procured  peace  for  a  bttle  while. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  bishop  could  not 
easily  rest ;  and  soon  after  the  disputes  were  re- 
newed, particularly  between  him  and  Theodoret. 
In  such  broils  he  continued  to  be  involved  till  his 
death,  a.  d.  444. 

According  to  Cave,  Cyril  possessed  piety  and 
indomitable  seal  for  the  Catholic  faith.  But  if  we 
may  judge  of  his  piety  by  his  conduct,  he  it 
scarcely  entitled  to  this  character.  His  learning 
was  considerable  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  He  had  a  certain  kind 
of  acuteness  and  ingenuity  which  frequently  bor- 
dered on  the  mystical ;  but  in  philosophical  com- 
prehension and  in  metaphysical  acumen  he  was  very 
defective.  Theodoret  brings  various  accusations 
against  him,  which  represent  him  in  an  unamiable 
and  even  an  unorthodox  light  He  charges  bim 
with  holding  that  there  was  but  one  nature  in 
Christ ;  but  this  seems  to  be  only  a  consequence 
derived  from  bis  doctrine,  just  as  Cyril  deduced 
from  Nestorius's  writings  a  denial  of  the  divine 
nature  in  Christ  Theodoret,  however,  brings 
another  accusation  against  him  which  cannot  easily 
be  set  aside,  viz.  his  having  caused  Hypotia,  a  noble 
Alexandrian  lady  addicted  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy, to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace.  Cave, 
who  is  partial  to  Cyril,  does  not  deny  the  fact 
though  he  thinks  it  incredible  and  inconsistent 
with  Cyril's  character  to  assert  that  he  sanctioned 
such  a  proceeding.    (Suidas,  s.  r.  "Tvarla.) 

As  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  Cyril  belongs  to 
the  allegorising  school,  and  therefore  his  cxegetical 
works  are  of  no  value.  In  a  literary  view  also, 
his  writings  are  almost  worthless.  They  develop 
the  characteristic  tendency  of  the  Egyptian  mind, 
its  proneness  to  mysticism  rather  than  to  clear  and 
accurate  conceptions  in  regard  to  points  requiring 
to  be  distinguished.  His  style  is  thus  characterised 
by  Photiua  (Cod.  49) :  4  Si  \6yos  «rr$  i™™^ 
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fiive%  xcd  tit  lbhi&£ovo~av  15 fay  ixStSiaanivos  col 
ofor  \t\vfiirri  Kttl  ri  nfrpov  iwtpopvffa  roinsts. 
In  his  work  against  Julian,  it  is  more  florul  than 
usual,  though  never  rising  to  beauty  or  elegance. 
It  is  generally  marked  by  considerable  obscurity 
and  ruggwlneas.  Cyril's*  extant  works  are  the 
following: — 

Glaphyra  (i.  e.  polished  or  highly- wrought  com- 
mentaries) on  the  Pentateuch.  This  work  ap- 
peared at  Paris  in  I^atin,  1605  ;  and  was  afterwards 
published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  A.  Schott, 
Antwerp,  1618. 

Concerning  adoration  and  worship  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  in  17  books. 

Commentaries  on  Isaiah,  in  5  books. 

A  Commentary  on  the  twelve  minor  Prophets. 
This  was  separately  published  in  Greek  and  Latin 
at  Ingolstadt  1605. 

A  Commentary  on  John,  in  10  books. 

A  treatise  (thesaurus)  concerning  the  holy  and 
consubstantial  Trinity. 

Seven  dialogues  concerning  the  holy  and  con- 
substantial  Trinity.  To  these  a  compendium  of 
the  seventh  dialogue  is  subjoined,  or  a  summary  of 
the  arguments  adduced  in  it 

Two  dialogues,  one  concerning  the  incarnation 
of  the  only- begotten,  the  other  proving  that  Christ 
is  one  and  the  Lord.  These  dialogues,  when 
token  with  the  preceding,  make  the  eighth  and 
ninth. 

Scholia  on  the  incarnation  of  the  only-begotton. 
Far  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  text  is  wanting. 
They  exist  entire  only  in  the  Latin  version  of 
Mercator. 

Another  brief  tract  on  the  same  subject. 

A  treatise  concerning  the  right  faith,  addressed 
to  the  emperor  Theodosius.  It  begins  with  the 
third  chapter. 

Thirty  paschal  homilies.  These  were  published 
separately  at  Antwerp  in  1618. 

Fourteen  homilies  on  various  topics.  The  last 
exists  only  in  Latin. 

Sixty-one  epistles.  The  fourth  is  only  in  Latin. 
Some  in  this  collection  were  written  by  others,  by 
Nestorius,  Acacius,  John  of  Antioch,  Celestine, 
bishop  of  Rome,  &c,  &c. 

Five  books  against  Nestorius,  published  in  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Rome,  in  1608. 

An  explanation  of  the  twelve  chapters  or 
thexnas. 

An  apology  for  the  twelve  chapters,  in 
lion  to  the  eastern  bishops. 

An  apology  for  the  same  against 
An  apology  addressed  to  the  emperor 
written  about  the  close  of  a.  d.  431. 

Ten  books  against  Julian,  written  a.  d.  433. 
A  treatise  against  the  Anthropomorphites. 
A  treatise  upon  the  Trinity. 
Of  his  lost  works  mention  is  made  by  Liberatus 
of  44  Three  books  against  excerpts  of  Diodorus  and 
Thcodorus."    Fragments  of  this  work  are  found 
in  the  Acts  of  Synods.  (5  Collat  5.)  Gennadius 
says,  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  concerning  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Synagogue,  and  concerning  the 
faith  against  heretics.    Ephrem  of  Antioch  speaks 
of  a  treatise  on  impassibility  and  another  upon 
suffering.    Eustratius  of  Constantinople  cites  a 
fragment  from  Cyril's  oration  against  those  who 
say  that  we  should  not  offer  up  petitions  for  such 
as  have  slept  in  the  faith.    Nineteen  homilies  on 
were  edited  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Cos- 
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derius,  at  Antwerp,  1C48,  8vo„  under  the  name  of 
Cyril ;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  they  belong 
to  Origen,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which 
was  written  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  A  liturgy 
inscribed  to  Cyril,  translated  from  Arabic  into 
Latin  by  Victor  Scialac,  was  published  at  Augs- 
burg, 10*04,  4to.  Cyril's  works  were  published  in 
I«atin  by  George  of  Trebigond  at  Basel  in  1546, 
4  volumes  ;  by  Oentianus  Hervetus  at  Paris,  l.r»73, 
160.5,  2  vol*.  They  were  published  in  Greek  and 
Latin  by  Aubcrt,  six  volumes,  Paris,  1638,  fol. 
This  is  the  best  edition.  (Socrates,  Hixtor. 
Kcdes.  vii.  17,  13,  15  ;  Fabric,  liibliotk.  Grace. 
vol.  viii. ;  Pngi  in  Baronius*  Anna!,  an.  412; 
Basnage,  AkhoL.  412,  n.  12;  Du  Pin,  liiblio- 
ihtiftut  des  Auteurt  Ecclcs.  vol.  iv.  ;  Tillemont, 
Mttnoircs,  vol.  xiv. ;  Cave,  Hi4or.  Littrar.  vol.  i., 
Oxford,  1740  ;  Lardner,  Works,  vol.  iii.,  quarto 
edition,  London,  181.5;  Walch,  ffistorie  der  Ktt- 
»m''»,  vol.  v.,  and  Historic,  der  KircAcnsammfuny, 
p.  275,  Ace.  ;  Schriick,  Kirdtengtschidde,  voL 
xviii. ;  Ncnnder,  Allffcm.  KirchengcschicJUc,  vol.  ii. 
part  .'" ;  Murdock's  Mosftchn,  vol.  i. ;  Gieseler, 
Text  Hook  of  Kccfes.  Hist.,  translated  by  Cunning- 
ham, vol.  i. ;  Guerike,  llandbuch  der  Kirdtenges- 
chichte^f  'unflc  Anftaije*  vol.  i.  Specimens  of  Cyril's 
method  of  interpretation  are  given  in  Davidson's 
Sucrnl  HcrmeneuticSy  p.  145,  Ac.)  [S.  D.] 

CYRILLUS  (Ki/piAAoj),  ST.,  bishop  of  Jkku- 
ka  i.em,  was  probably  born  at  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  315. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Macarius  in  the  church 
of  his  native  place,  aliout  334  or  335 ;  and,  by 
Maximum,  who  succeeded  Macarius,  he  was  elected 
presbyter,  345.  When  Maximus  died,  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  episcopal  chair,  351,  in  the  reign 
of  Constat) tins.  It  was  about  the  commencement 
of  his  episcopate,  on  the  7th  of  May,  351,  about 
9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  that  a  great  luminous  cross,  ex- 
ceeding in  brightness  the  splendour  of  the  sun, 
appeared  for  several  hours  over  mount  Golgotha, 
and  extended  as  far  as  the  mount  of  Olives.  His 
letter  to  Constantius,  which  is  preserved,  gives  a 
full  account  of  this  phenomenon.  Soon  after,  ho 
became  involved  in  disputes  with  Acaciuc,  the 
Arian  bishop  of  Caesareia,  which  embittered  the 
greater  part  of  his  subsequent  life.  The  contro- 
versy between  them  arose  about  the  rights  of  their 
respective  sees;  but  mutual  recriminations  concern- 
ing the  faith  soon  followed.  Acacius  accused  Cyril 
of  affirming,  that  the  Son  was  like  the  Father  in 
regard  to  essence,  or  that  he  was  consulatantial 
with  Him.  During  two  successive  years  Cyril 
was  summoned  by  Iub  opponent  to  appear  before  a 
proper  tribunal,  but  did  not  obey  the  call.  Exas- 
perated no  doubt  by  this  steadfast  disregard  of  his 
authority,  the  Caesarean  bishop  hastily  got  toge- 
ther a  council,  which  deposed  Cyril  in  358.  The 
charge  against  him  was,  that  he  had  exposed  to 
sale  the  treasures  of  the  church,  and  in  a  time  of 
famine  applied  the  proceeds  to  the  use  of  the  poor. 
Among  these  treasures  was  specified  a  sacred  gar- 
ment woven  with  golden  threads  and  presented  by 
Constantino  the  Great,  which  afterwards  came  in- 
to the  possession  of  an  actress.  The  excommuni- 
cated prelate,  however,  appealed  to  a  larger  coun- 
cil ;  and  Constantius  himself  assented  to  the  justice 
of  the  appeal.  After  his  deposition,  he  went  to 
Antioch,  in  which  city  he  found  the  church  with- 
out a  pastor,  and  thence  to  Tarsus.  There  he 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Sylvanus  the  bi- 
shop, and  frequently  preached  in  his  church  to  the 
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people,  who  were  delighted  with  his  discourses. 
The  larger  council  to  which  he  appealed  was  Held 
at  Seleuceia,  consisting  of  more  than  160  bishops. 
Before  it  Acacius  was  summoned  by  Cyril  to  ap- 
pear, but  he  refused.    The  latter  was  restored  by 
the  council.    But  his  persevering  adversary  in 
flamed  the  mind  of  the  emperor  against  him,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  wish  of  Acacius  a  synod 
was  summoned  at  Constantinople  ;  Cyril  was  again 
deposed  and  sent  into  banishment  in  360.  At  this 
council  former  charges  were  raked  up  against  him, 
and  new  ones  added  by  Acacius.    On  the  death 
of  Constantius,  Cyril  was  recalled  from  exile,  and 
restored  a  second  time  to  his  episcopate  in  362. 
In  the  year  363,  when  attempts  were  made  by 
Julian  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  is 
said  to  have  predicted,  from  a  comparison  of  the 
prophecies  in  Daniel  and  the  New  Testament,  that 
the  enterprise  would  be  defeated.    Under  Jovian 
and  in  the  beginning  of  Valens's  reign,  he  lived  in 
the  quiet  possession  of  his  office.    On  the  death  of 
Acacius,  he  appointed  Philumcnus  over  the  church 
at  Caesareia  ;  but  the  Eutychians  deposed  the 
newly  chosen  bishop,  and  substituted  one  Cyril  in 
his  place.    The  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  however,  do- 
posed  him  who  had  been  elevated  by  the  Euty- 
chian  party,  and  set  over  the  Caesarean  church 
Gelasius,  his  sister's  son.    Soon  after,  by  order  of 
Valens,  Cyril  was  banished  a  third  time  from  Je- 
rusalem, in  367.     On  the  emperor's  death,  he 
returned  to  his  native  place,  and  rcassumed  the 
functions  of  his  office  the  third  time,  378.  Under 
Theodosius  he  continued  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  episcopal  chair  till  his  death.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  his  own  church,  rent  and  disfigured  as  it.  was 
with   schisms,   heresies,   and   moral  corruption. 
Perplexed  and  uneasy,  he  asked  assistance  from 
the  council  of  Antioch.  (379.)    Accordingly,  Gre- 
gory of  Nyssa  was  deputed  by  the  council  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  mid  to  pacify  the  church  in  that  place. 
But  the  peace-maker  departed  without  accomplish- 
ing the  object  of  his  mission.    Cyril  was  present 
at  the  second  general  council  held  at  Constantino- 
ple in  381,  in  which  he  was  honoured  with  a  high 
eulogium.    It  is  supposed  that  he  attended  the 
council  of  Constantinople  in  383.    His  death  took 
place  in  386. 

His  works  consist  of  eighteen  lectures  to  cate- 
chumens (KaTT}x*}<r««»  <pom£ofit vtov\  and  five  to 
the  newly-baptixed  ( nvarayuyucol  Karrixtfatit 
wpis  robs  vtoqnrrltrrovs).  These  were  delivered 
about  the  year  347,  in  his  youth,  as  Jerome  says, 
and  when  he  was  still  presbyter.  The  first  eigh- 
teen  arc  chiefly  doctrinal,  consisting  of  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  articles  in  the  creed  of  the  church ; 
while  the  last  five  respect  the  rights  of  baptism, 
chrism,  and  the  Lord's  supper.  These  treatises 
have  very  gre«-it  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  theologian, 
inasmuch  as  they  present  a  more  complete  system 
of  theology  and  a  more  minute  description  of  the 
rites  of  the  church  nt  that  early  period  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  other  writer  of  the  same  age.  In 
their  style  and  langunge  there  is  nothing  florid  or 
oratorical ;  the  composition  is  plain,  didactic,  and 
inelegant.  The  authenticity  of  these  catcchcses 
has  Wen  questioned  by  some,  especially  by  Oudi- 
nus  ((/<;  Script.  luvl.  Ant.  vol.  L  p.  459,  et  acq.), 
yet  no  good  ground  has  been  adduced  for  enter- 
taining such  doubts.  It  has  been  thought,  with 
reason,  that  Cyril  was  once  a  Semi-Arian,  and 
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that  after  the  Niceno  creed  had  been  generally 
adopted,  he  approved  of  and  embraced  its  dogmas. 
Epiphanius  speaks  in  express  terms  of  his  Semi- 
Arianism,  and  even  Touttee  acknowledges  the  fact. 
Hi*  coldness  towards  the  Nicenians  and  his  inti- 
macy with  the  Eusebians,  give  colour  to  this  opinion. 
But  he  was  by  no  mean*  disposed  to  carry  out 
doctrines  beyond  the  written  word,  or  to  wander 
into  the  regions  of  speculation.  His  published 
writings  attest  his  orthodoxy  and  firm  belief  in 
the  Nicene  creed. 

Among  his  works  arc  also  preserved  a  homily 
on  the  case  of  the  paralytic  man  (John  v.  1 — 16), 
and  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Constantius,  giving  an 
account  of  the  luminous  cross  which  appeared  at 
Jerusalem,  351. 

His  writings  were  published  in  Latin  at  Paris, 
]5f(9.  and  his  Catechesos  in  Greek  at  the  same 
place,  1564,  8vo. ;  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Cologne, 
1564.  Prerotius  edited  them  all  in  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Paris  in  1  GOO,  4 to.;  and  afterwards  Dion 
Pctavius  at  Paris,  1 6*2*2,  fol.  They  were  reprinted 
from  Prcvotius's  edition,  at  Paris  in  1631,  foL, 
along  with  the  works  of  Syncsius  of  Cyrene.  A 
much  better  edition  than  any  of  the  preceding  was 
that  of  Thomas  Milles,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Ox- 
ford, 1703,  fol.  The  best  is  that  of  the  Ronedic- 
tine  monk,  A.  A.  Touttee,  Paris,  1720,  fol.  The 
preface  contains  a  very  elaborate  dissertation  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  Cyril.  (See  Touttee's 
prrjncr ;  Cave**  W*tt>ria  I.ili'raritu,  vol.  i.  pp.  '211, 
9. 1 "2,  Oxford,  1740;  Schriick,  Kirchvngackkhtf^ 
vol.  xii.  p.  343,  &c. ;  Theodoret,  IliUin:  Eeclc- 
tiast.  libb.  ii.  and  v.  ;  Tilleraont,  Ealt$.  Menu  voL 
viii. ;  Gucrike,  Handbwh  der  Kirvkemjenchichle^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  344,  345,  note  3,  f'un/U  Auflage;  Mur- 
dock's  Mt*hri,n*  vol.  i.  p.  241,  note  16.)     [S.  D.] 

CV  KILL  US  (Ki/^AAos),  of  StYTHorou-H,  a 
Palestine  monk,  belonging  to  the  sixth  century.  In 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age  he  made  a  profession 
of  the  monastic  life  in  his  native  place.  Prompted 
by  a  desire  to  see  sacred  places,  he  visited  Jerusa- 
lem, and,  by  the  advice  of  his  mother,  put  himself 
under  the  care  of  John  the  Silentiary,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  to  the  famous  monastery  of  Laura. 
I^eontius  prefect  of  the  monastery,  received  him 
into  the  order  of  the  monks.  The  time  of  his 
birth  and  death  is  alike  unknown.  About  a.  d. 
557,  he  wrote  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Silentiary. 
This  is  still  extant,  having  been  published  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Henschenius  and  Papebro- 
rhius  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  13th  of  May.  He 
also  wrote  the  life  of  Euthymius  the  abbot,  who 
died  172,  which  is  extant,  but  in  an  interpolated 
form  by  Simeon  Metaphrastes.  It  was  published 
by  Coti'lerius  in  Greek  and  I-atin  in  bis  Muttu- 
im  nta  Juclcxiae  O'raetue,  voL  ii.,  Paris,  16H1,  4to. 
It  i*  also  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  January  20.  In 
addition  to  these,  he  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Sabaa, 
the  ancient  Latin  version  of  which,  before  it  was 
corrupted  by  Simeon,  was  published  by  Bollandus 
in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  belonging  to  the  20th  of 
January.  It  is  given  in  Greek  and  Lttin  in  Co- 
telerins"*  Munutmnta,  vol.  iii.  p.  220.  (Cnve.  His- 
tor.  I.iterur.  vol.  i.  p.  529.)  [S.  I).] 

C  Y  UN  US  (Kvpvo*),  two  mythical  personages, 
from  the  one  of  whom  the  Utand  of  Cyrnus  or 
Cyrne  (Cor-ica)  derived  its  name  (Sen-,  ad  Virg. 
Lchxj.  ix.  30;  Herod,  i.  I(i7).  and  tire  other  was 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  Cvrnus  «*»  town  in 
Curia.    (Di.-d.  v.  60.)  IL.  S.J  ! 
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CYRRHESTES.  [Andronicus  Cyrrhwtw.] 
CYRSILUS  (K.vf*ri\of).  1.  An  Athenian, 
who,  on  the  approach  of  Xerxes,  when  the  Athe- 
nians had  resolved  to  quit  their  city,  advised  his 
countrymen  to  remain  and  submit  to  the  foreign 
invader.  For  this  cowardly  advice,  Cyrsilus,  toge- 
ther with  bis  wife  and  children,  was  atoned  to 
death  bv  the  Athenians.  (Dem.  dt  Coron,  p.  296; 
Cic  de'OjT.  iii.  11.) 

2.  Of  Pharsalus,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xi. 
p.  530)  as  one  of  the  companions  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  his  Asiatic  expeditions,  who  afterwards 
wrote  an  account  of  the  exploit*  of  Alexander. 
Nothing  further  is  known  about  him.     [L.  S.] 

CYRUS  the  Eldkk  (Kv^or  6  waAaidt  or 
6  srpoVfpoj),  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire. 
The  life  of  this  prince  is  one  of  the  most  important 
portions  of  ancient  history,  both  on  account  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  empire  which  he  founded,  and 
because  it  forms  the  epoch  at  which  sacred  and 
profane  history  become  connected  :  but  it  is  also 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  not  only  from  the  almost 
total  want  of  contemporary  historians,  but  also 
from  the  fables  and  romances  with  which  it  was 
overlaid  in  ancient  times,  and  from  the  perverse- 
ness  of  modem  writers,  of  the  stamp  of  Rollin  and 
Hales,  who  have  followed  the  guidance,  not  of  the 
laws  of  historical  evidence,  but  of  their  own 
notions  of  the  right  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
Herodotus,  within  a  century  after  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  found  his  history  embellished  by  those  of 
the  Persians  who  wished  to  make  it  more  imposing 
(oi  &ov\6ntvot  otuvovv  rd  wtfA  Kupoe),  and  had  to 
make  his  choice  between  four  different  stories,  out 
of  which  he  professes  to  have  selected  the  account 
given  by  those  who  wished  to  tell  the  truth  (vdc 
ioyra  \iyuv  k6yovt  i.  95).  Nevertheless  his  nar- 
rative is  evidently  founded  to  some  extent  on 
fabulous  tales.  The  authorities  of  Ctesias,  even 
the  royal  archives,  were  doubtless  corrupted  in  a 
similar  manner,  besides  the  accumulation  of  errors 
during  another  half  century.  Xcnophon  does  not 
pretend,  what  some  modern  writers  have  pretended 
for  him,  that  his  CyropaeJeia  is  anything  more  than 
an  historical  romance.  In  such  a  work  it  is  always 
impossible  to  separate  the  framework  of  true  his- 
tory from  the  fiction :  and  even  if  we  could  do 
this,  we  should  have  gained  but  little.  Much 
reliance  is  placed  on  the  sources  of  information 
which  Xenophon  possessed  in  the  camp  of  the 
younger  Cyrus.  No  idea  can  be  more  fallacious ; 
for  what  sort  of  stories  would  be  current  there, 
except  the  fables  which  Herodotus  censures,  but 
which  would  readily  and  alone  pass  for  true  in  the 
camp  of  a  prince  who  doubtless  delighted  to  hear 
nothing  but  what  was  good  of  the  great  ancestor 
whose  name  he  bore,  and  whose  fame  he  aspired 
to  emulate  ?  And  even  if  Xenophon  was  aware  of 
the  falsity  of  these  tales,  he  was  justified,  as  a 
writer  of  fiction,  in  using  them  for  his  purjwM-. 
Xenophon  is  set  up  against  Herodotus.  The 
comparative  value  of  their  authority,  in  point  of 
time,  character,  and  means  of  information,  is  a 
question  which,  by  itself,  could  never  have  Wn 
decided  by  a  sober-minded  man,  except  in  favour 
of  Herodotus.  But  it  is  thought  that  the  account 
of  Xenophon  is  more  consistent  with  Scripture 
thnn  that  of  Herodotus.  This  is  a  hasty  assump- 
tion, and  in  truth  the  scriptural  allusions  to  the 
time  of  Cyrus  arc  so  brief,  that  they  can  only  be 
!  interpreted  by  the  help  of  other  authorities."  In 
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the  accounts  of  the  modern  Persian  writers  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  the  truth  from  the  false- 
hood. 

The  account  of  Herodotus  is  as  follows:  In 
the  year  b.  c.  594,  Astyages  succeeded  his  father, 
Cyaxares,  as  king  of  Media.  He  had  a  daughter 
whom  he  named  Mandane.  In  consequence  of  a 
dream,  which  seemed  to  portend  that  her  offspring 
should  be  master  of  Asia,  he  married  her  to  a 
Persian  named  Cambyses,  of  a  good  house,  but  of 
a  quiet  temper.  A  second  dream  led  him  to  send 
for  his  daughter,  when  she  was  pregnant ;  and  upon 
her  giving  birth  to  a  son,  Astyages  committed  it  to 
Harpagus,  his  most  confidential  attendant,  with 
orders  to  kill  it.  Harpagus,  moved  with  pity,  and 
fearing  the  revenge  of  Mandane,  instead  of  killing 
the  child  himself,  gave  it  to  a  herdsman  of  Astyages 
named  Mitradates,  who  was  to  expose  it,  and  to 
satisfy  Harpagus  of  its  death.  But  while  the. 
herdsman  was  in  attendance  on  Astyages,  his 
wife  had  brought  forth  a  still-born  child,  which 
they  substituted  for  the  child  of  Mandane,  who 
was  reared  as  the  son  of  the  herdsman,  ]pit  was 
not  yet  called  Cyrus.  The  name  he  bore  seems 
from  a  passage  of  Strabo  (xv.  p.  729)  to  have  been 
A  gradates,  'AypaSdritt.  When  he  was  ten  years 
old,  his  true  parentage  was  discovered  by  the  fol- 
lowing incident,  hi  the  sports  of  his  village,  the 
boys  chose  him  for  their  king,  and  he  ordered  them 
all  exactly  as  was  done  by  the  Median  king.  One 
of  the  boys  the  son  of  a  noble  Median  named 
Artembares  disobeyed  his  commands,  and  Cyrus 
caused  him  to  t*  severely  scourged.  Artembares 
complained  to  Astyages  who  lent  for  Cyrus  >» 
whose  person  and  courage  he  discovered  his 
daughter's  son.  The  herdsman  and  Harpagus 
being  summoned  before  the  king,  told  him  the 
truth.  Astyages  forgave  the  herdsman,  but  re- 
venged himself  on  Harpagus  by  serving  up  to  him 
at  a  banquet  the  flesh  of  his  own  son,  with  other 
circumstances  of  the  mo>t  refined  cruelty.  As  to 
his  grandson,  by  the  advice  of  the  Magians  who 
aa.su red  him  that  his  dreams  were  fulfilled  by  the 
boy's  having  been  a  king  in  sport,  and  that  he 
had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  him,  he  sent  lain 
back  to  hi*  parents  in  Persia. 

When  Cyrus  grew  up  towards  manhood,  and 
shewed  himself  the  most  courageous  and  amiable 
of  his  fellows,  Har|ogus,  who  had  concealed  a 
truly  oriental  desire  of  revenge  under  the  mask  of 
most  profound  submission  to  his  master's  will,  sent 
presents  to  Cyrus  and  ingratiated  himself  with 
him.  Among  the  Medians  it  was  easy  for  Har- 
pagus to  form  a  party  in  favour  of  Cyrus  for  the 
tyranny  of  Astyages  had  made  him  odious.  Hav- 
ing organized  his  conspiracy,  Harpagus  sent  a 
letter  secretly  to  Cyrus,  inciting  hnu  to  take  re- 
venge upon  Astyages  and  promising  that  the 
Medes  should  desert  to  him.  Cyrus  called  to- 
gether the  Persians  and  having,  by  an  ingenious 
practical  lesson,  excited  them  to  revolt  from  the 
Median  supremacy,  he  was  chosen  as  their  leader. 
I  pun  hearing  of  this,  Astyages  summoned  Cyrus, 
who  replied  that  he  would  come  to  him  sooner 
than  Astyages  himself  would  wish.  Astyages 
armed  the  Medes,  but  was  so  infatuated  (i>«o£Aa- 
£>'j)s  iu>v)  as  to  give  the  command  to  Harpagus 
"  forgetting,"  says  Herodotus,  "  how-  he  had  treat- 
ed him."  hi  the  battle  which  ensued,  some  of  the 
Medes  deserted  to  Cyrus  and  the  main  body  of 
t!.c.  army  iled  of  their  own  accord.  Astyages  having 
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impaled  the  Magians  who  had  deceived  hira, 
armed  the  youths  and  old  men  who  were  left  in 
the  city,  led  them  out  to  fight  the  Persians,  and 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  after  a  reign  of 
35  year*,  in  B.  c,  .559.  The  Medes  accepted  Cyrus 
for  "their  king,  and  thus  the  supremacy  which  they 
had  held  passed  to  the  Persians.  Cyrus  treated 
Astyages  well,  and  kept  him  with  him  till  his 
death.  The  date  of  the  accession  of  Cyrus  is  fixed 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  ancient  chrono- 
logers.  (African,  ap.  Euseb.  Pratip.  A'tviw.  x.  10; 
Clinton,  Fa»t.  lldl.  ii.  $.  a,  559.)  It  was  proba- 
bly at  this  time  that  Cyrus  received  that  name, 
which  is  a  Persian  word  (Kohr),  signifying  the 
Sun. 

In  the  interval  during  which  we  hear  nothing 
certain  of  Cyrus  he  was  doubtless  employed  in 
consolidating  his  newly-acquired  empire.  Indeed 
there  are  some  notices  (though  not  in  Herodotus) 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  a  few  of  the  cities 
of  Media  refused  to  submit  to  him,  and  that  he 
only  reduced  them  to  obedience  after  a  long  and 
obstinate  resistance.    (Xen.  Amah.  iii.  4.  §  7.) 

The  gradual  consolidation  and  extension  of  the 
Persian  empire  during  this  period  is  also  stated 
incidentally  by  Herodotus  in  introducing  his  ac- 
count of  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  which  is  the  next 
event  recorded  in  the  life  of  Cyrus.  It  took  place 
in  54b*  b.  c.   [Croesus  ] 

The  Ionian  and  Aeolian  colonics  of  Asia  Minor 
now  sent  ambassadors  to  Cyrus  offering  to  submit 
to  him  on  the  same  terms  as  they  had  obtained 
from  Croesus.  But  Cyrus  who  had  in  vain  in- 
vited the  Ionian*  to  revolt  from  Croesus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  gave  them  to  understand, 
by  a  significant  fable,  that  they  must  prepare  for 
the  worst.  With  the  Milesians  alone  he  made  an 
alliance  on  the  terms  they  offered.  The  other 
Ionian  states  fortified  their  cities  assembled  at 
the  Panioniuni,  and,  with  the  Aeolians  sent  to 
Sparta  for  assistance.  The  Lacedaemonians  re- 
fused to  assist  them,  but  sent  Cyrus  a  message 
threatening  him  with  their  displeasure  if  he  should 
meddle  with  the  Greek  cities.  Having  sent  back 
a  contemptuous  answer  to  this  message,  Cyrus  re- 
turned to  the  Median  capital,  Ecbatana,  taking 
Croesus  with  him,  and  committing  the  government 
of  Sardis  to  a  Persian,  named  Tababis.  He  him- 
self was  eager  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Babylon, 
the  Bactrian  nation,  the  Sacae,  and  the  Egyptians. 
He  had  no  sooner  left  Asia  Minor  than  a  revolt  of 
the  suites  which  had  lately  formed  the  Lydian 
empire  was  raised  by  Pactyes  «  Persian  ;  but, 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor  was  reduced  by  Harpagus.  [Hakpa- 
Gt  s;  Pactvks.]  In  the  mean  time,  Cyrus  was 
engaged  in  subduing  the  nations  of  Upper  Asia, 
and  particularly  Assyria,  which  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ninus  had  Babylon  for  its  capital.  Its 
king  was  Lahyuetus  the  BcUhazzar  of  Daniel. 
L  l.AHYNETi'K. J  Cyrus  marched  against  Baby- 
lon at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  in  great 
state.  He  carried  with  him  a  most  abundant 
supply  of  provisions  for  his  table  ;  and  for  his 
drink  the  water  of  tlu  Choaspes  which  flows  by 
Susa,  was  carried  in  silver  vessels.  He  passed 
the  river  Cynics,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris  by 
diverting  its  water  into  a  great  number  of  rills, 
and  arrived  before  Bahyli  u  in  the  second  spring 
from  the  commencement  of  his  expedition.  Hav- 
ing defeated  in  battle  the  whole  forces  of  the  Bar 
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by  Ionian*,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  after  a 
long  time  he  took  it  by  diverting  the  coarse  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  flowed  through  the  midst  of  it, 
»o  that  his  soldiers  entered  Babylon  by  the  bed  of 
the  river.  So  entirely  unprepared  were  the  Baby- 
lonians for  this  mode  of  attack,  that  they  were 
engaged  in  revelry  (tv  tdwaffttriat),  and  had  left 
the  gates  which  opened  upon  the  river  unguarded. 
This  was  in  b.  c.  538. 

After  Cyrus  hod  subdued  the  Assyrians,  he  un- 
dertook the  subjugation  of  the  Massagetae,  a  peo- 
ple dwelling  beyond  the  A  raxes.  Cyrus  offered 
to  marry  Tomyris,  the  widowed  queen  of  this  peo- 
ple ;  but  she  refused  the  offer,  saying  that  he 
wooed  not  her,  but  the  kingdom  of  the  Massagetae. 
The  details  of  the  war  which  followed  may  be  read 
in  Herodotus.  It  ended  in  the  death  of  Cyrus  in 
battle.  Tomyris  caused  his  corpse  to  be  found 
among  the  slain,  and  having  cut  off  the  head, 
threw  it  into  a  bag  filled  with  human  blood,  that 
he  might  satiate  himself  (she  said)  with  blood. 
According  to  Herodotus,  Cyrus  had  reigned  29 
years.  Other  writers  say  30.  He  was  killed  in 
b.  c.  529.    (Clinton,  F,  H.  vol.  ii.  sub  anno.) 

The  account  of  Ctcsias  differs  considerably  in 
some  points  from  that  of  Herodotus.  According 
to  him,  there  was  no  relationship  between  Cyrus 
and  Astyages.  At  the  conquest  of  Media  by  Cy- 
rus, Astyages  fled  to  Ecbatana,  and  was  there 
concealed  by  his  daughter  Amytis,  and  her  hus- 
lmnd,  Spitamos,  whom,  with  their  children,  Cyrus 
would  have  put  to  the  torture,  had  not  Astyages 
discovered  himself.  When  he  did  so,  he  was  put 
in  fetters  by  Oelwiras,  but  soon  afterwards  Cyrus 
himself  set  him  free,  honoured  him  as  a  father, 
and  married  his  daughter  Amytis,  having  put  her 
husband  to  denth  fur  telling  a  falsehood.  [Akty- 
a»;ks.J  Ctesias  also  says,  that  Cyrus  mode  war 
npon  the  Bactrians,  who  voluntarily  submitted  to 
Aim,  when  they  heard  of  his  reconciliation  with 
Astynges  and  Amytis.  He  mentions  a  war  with 
the  Sacae,  in  which  Cyrus  was  taken  prisoner  and 
ransomed.  He  gives  a  somewhat  different  account 
of  the  Lydian  war.  (Ctesias,  Pen.  c,  5  ;  Cnoni's.) 
Cyrus  met  with  his  death,  according  to  Ctesias,  by 
a  wound  received  in  battle  with  a  nation  called  the 
Derbiccs,  who  were  assisted  by  the  Iudians. 
Strabo  also  mentions  the  expedition  against  the 
Sacae,  and  says,  that  Cyrus  was  at  first  defeated 
but  afterwards  victorious.  He  also  says,  that  Cy- 
rus made  an  expedition  into  India,  from  which 
country  he  escaped  with  difficulty. 

The  chief  points  of  difference  between  Xeno- 
phon  and  Herodotus  arc  the  following  :  Xenophon 
represents  Cyrus  as  brought  up  at  his  grandfather's 
court,  as  serving  in  the  Median  army  under  his 
uncle  Cyaxares,  the  son  and  successor  of  Astyages, 
of  whom  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  know  nothing  j 
as  making  war  upon  Babylon  simply  as  the  general 
of  Cyaxares,  who  remained  at  home  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Assyrian  war,  and  permitted 
Cyras  to  assume  without  opposition  the  power  and 
state  of  an  independent  sovereign  at  Babylon  ;  as 
marrying  the  daughter  of  Cyaxares;  and  at  length 
dying  quietly  in  his  bed,  after  a  sage  and  Socratic 
discourse  to  his  children  and  friends.  The  Lydian 
war  of  Cyrus  is  represented  by  Xenophon  as  a 
sort  of  episode  in  the  Assyrian  war,  occasioned  by 
the  help  which  Croesus  had  given  to  the  Assyrians 
in  the  first  campaign  of  Cyras  against  them. 
Diodor.;s  agrees  for  the  most  part  with  Hero- 
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dotus ;  bat  he  says,  that  Cyrus  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Scythian  queen  (evidently  meaning  To- 
myris), and  that  she  crucified  or  impaled  him. 

Other  variations,  not  worth  specifying,  are  given 
by  the  chronographers  and  compilers. 

To  form  a  complete  and  consistent  life  of  Cyrus 
out  of  these  statements  is  obviously  impossible; 
but  the  leading  events  of  his  public  life  are  mode 
out  with  tolerable  certainty,  namely,  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Astyages,  the  conquest  of  the  Lydian  and 
Assyrian  empires,  his  schemes  to  become  master 
of  oil  Asia  and  of  Egypt,  and  his  death  in  a  battle 
with  one  of  the  Asiatic  tribes  which  he  wished  to 
subdue.  His  acquisition  of  the  Median  empire 
was  rather  a  revolution  than  a  conquest.  Hero- 
dotus expressly  states,  that  Cyras  hod  a  large 
party  among  the  Medes  before  his  rebellion,  and 
that,  after  the  defeat  of  Astyages,  the  nation  vo- 
luntarily received  him  as  their  king.  This  was 
very  natural,  for  besides  the  harshness  of  the 
government  of  Astyages,  Cyras  was  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne,  the  Medes  were  effeminate, 
and  th«  Persians  were  hardy.  The  kingdom 
remained,  as  before,  the  united  kingdom  of 
uthe  Medes  and  Persians,"  with  the  difference, 
that  the  supremacy  was  transferred  from  the  for- 
mer to  the  latter ;  and  then  in  process  of  time  it 
came  to  be  generally  called  the  Persian  empire, 
though  the  kings  and  their  people  were  still,  even 
down  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  often  spoken  of  as 
Medes.  If  Cyras  had  quietly  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  in  virtue  of  his  being  the  grandson  of  the 
Median  king  Astyages,  it  seems  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  this  change.  The  mere  fact  of  Cyrus's 
father  being  a  Persian  is  hardly  enough  to  explain 
it 

With  regard  to  the  order  of  Cyrus's  conquest* 
in  Asia,  there  seems  much  confusion.  It  is  clear 
that  there  was  a  straggle  for  supremacy  between 
Cyras  and  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  latter  having 
become  master  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  by  the 
conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was  in  fact  a 
struggle  between  the  Zend  tribes,  which  formed 
the  Mcdo- Persian  empire,  and  the  Semitic  tribes 
under  the  king  of  Babylon,  for  tho  supremacy  of 
Asia.  We  can  scarcely  determine  whether  Cyrus 
conquered  Lydia  before  making  any  attack  on 
Babylon,  and  perhaps  in  this  matter  Xenophon 
may  have  preserved  something  like  the  true  suc- 
cession of  events.  That  Croesus  was  in  alliance 
with  Babylon  is  stated  also  by  Herodotus,  who 
however,  makes  Croesus  entirely  the  aggressor  in 
the  Lydian  war.  No  clear  account  can  be  given  of 
his  campaigns  in  Central  Asia,  but  the  object  of 
them  was  evidently  to  subdue  the  whole  of  Asia 
as  far  as  the  Indus. 

With  respect  to  tho  main  points  of  difference 
between  Herodotus  and  the  Cyrttpcuxieia,  besides 
what  has  been  said  above  of  the  historical  value  of 
Xenophon's  book,  if  it  could  be  viewed  as  a  his- 
tory at  all,  its  real  design  is  the  great  thing  to  be 
kept  in  view;  and  that  design  is  stated  by  Xeno- 
phon himself  with  sufficient  clearness.  He  wished 
to  shew  that  the  government  of  men  is  not  so  dif- 
ficult as  is  commonly  supposed,  provided  that  the 
ruler  be  wise ;  and  to  illustrate  this  he  holds  forth 
the  example  of  Cyrus,  whom  he  endows  with  all 
virtue,  courage,  and  wisdom,  and  whose  conduct  is 
meant  for  a  practical  illustration  and  his  discourses 
for  an  exposition  of  the  maxims  of  the  Socratic 
philosophy,  so  far  as  Xenophon  was  capable  of 
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understanding  it.  Of  course  it  would  not  have 
done  to  have  represented  this  beau  ideal  of  a  phi- 
losophic king  as  the  dcthroner  of  his  own  grand- 
father, as  the  true  Asiatic  despot  and  conqueror, 
and  as  the  victim  of  his  own  ambitious  schemes. 
It  seems  incredible  that  any  one  should  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  the  Cyropaedeia  without  the  firm 
conviction  that  it  is  a  romance,  and,  moreover, 
that  its  author  never  meant  it  to  be  taken  for  any- 
thing else ;  and  still  more  incredible  is  it  that  any 
one  should  have  recognized  in  the  picture  of  Xeno- 
phon  the  verisimilitude  of  an  Asiatic  conqueror  in 
the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  That  Cyrus  was 
a  great  man,  is  proved  by  the  empire  he  establish- 
ed; that  he  was  a  good  man,  according  to  the 
virtues  of  his  age  and  country,  we  need  not  doubt ; 
bat  if -we  would  seek  further  for  his  likeness  we 
must  assuredly  look  rather  at  Genghis  Khan  or 
Tiraour  than  at  the  Cyras  of  Xenophon. 

It  has,  however,  been  supposed,  that  the  state- 
ment of  Xenophon  about  Cyaxares  1 1,  is  confirmed 
by  Scripture ;  for  that  Dareius  the  Medc,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Daniel,  reigns  after  the  taking  of  Baby- 
lon (for  two  years,  according  to  the  chronologers) 
and  before  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  can  be  no  other 
(this  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  asserted)  than 
Cyaxares  II.  This  matter  seems  susceptible  of  a 
better  explanation  than  it  has  yet  received. 

1.  Xenophou's  Cyaxares  is  the  son  of  Astyages; 
Dareius  the  Mede  is  the  son  of  Ahasucrus.  Now, 
it  is  almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  Ahasuerus  is  the 
Hebrew  form  of  the  Persian  name  or  title  which 
the  Greeks  called  Xerxes,  and  Cyaxares  seems  to 
be  simply  the  form  of  the  same  word  used  in  the 
Median  dialect.  Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Phraortes, 
is  called  Ahasuerus  in  Tobit  xiv.  15.  It  is  granted 
that  this  argument  is  not  decisive,  but,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  it  is  against  the  identification. 

2.  After  the  taking  of  Babylon,  Dareius  the 
Mede  receives  the  kingdom,  and  exercises  all  the 
functions  of  royalty,  with  great  power  and  splen- 
dour, evidently  at  Babylon.  But  in  Xenophon 
h  is  Cyrus  who  does  this,  and  Cyaxares  never 
comes  near  Babylon  at  all  after  its  capture,  but 
remains  in  Media,  totally  eclipsed  and  almost  su- 
perseded by  Cyrus.  There  are  other  arguments 
which  seem  to  shew  clearly  that,  whoever  Dareius 
the  Mede  may  have  been  (a  point  difficult  enough 
to  decide),  he  was  not  the  Cyaxares  of  Xenophon. 
The  matter  cannot  be  further  discussed  here ;  but 
the  result  of  a  most  careful  examination  of  it  is, 
that  in  some  important  points  the  statements  of 
Xenophon  cannot  be  reconciled  with  those  of 
Daniel ;  and  that  a  much  more  probable  explana- 
tion is,  that  Dareius  was  a  noble  Median,  who  held 
the  sovereignty  as  the  viceroy  of  Cyrus,  until  the 
latter  found  it  convenient  to  fix  his  court  at  Baby- 
lon ;  and  there  are  some  indications  on  which  a 
conjecture  might  be  founded  that  this  viceroy 
was  Astyages.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  year 
in  which  Cyrus  began  to  reign  in  person  at  Baby- 
lon should  be  reckoned  (as  it  is  by  the  Hebrew 
writers)  the  first  year  of  his  reign  over  the  whole 
empire.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
in  the  prophecies  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon  it 
is  Cyrus,  and  not  any  Median  king,  that  is  spoken 
of.  Regarding  this  difficulty,  then,  as  capable  of 
being  explained,  it  remains  that  Xenophon s  state- 
ment about  Cyaxares  II.  is  entirely  unsupported. 
Xenophon  seems  to  have  introduced  Cyaxares 
•imply  aa  tfoil  to  set  off  the  virtues  of  Cyrus. 


In  the  passage  of  Aeschylus,  which  is  sometimes 
quoted  as  confirming  Xenophon  [Autyaoks],  the 
two  kings  before  Cyrus  are  clearly  Phraortes  and 
Cyaxares,  or  Cyaxares  and  Astyages.  At  all 
events,  no  room  is  left  for  Cyaxares  II.  The  most 
natural  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  Phraortes,  in 
whose  reign  the  Persians  were  subjected  to  the 
Medcs,  and  who  was  therefore  the  first  king  of 
the  united  Medes  and  Persians,  is  meant  in  the 
lino 

MrjSof  yap     6  vprnrot  -fiytudv  trrparov. 

The  next  line  admirably  describes  Cyaxares,  who 
took  Ninus,  and  consolidated  the  empire. 
'AAAoi  8"  txttrau  iroij  too"  Xpyov  ijrvat. 

If  so,  Astyages  is  omitted,  probably  because  he 
did  not  complete  his  reign,  but  was  dethroned  by 
Cyrus,  who  is  thus  reckoned  the  third  Medo- 
Pcrsian  king,  Tptrot  8*  <hr'  oarou  Kupos.  For  the 
dwairoC  surely  refers  to  the  person  who  is  called 
rpvros.  On  the  other  hand,  the  account  which 
Herodotus  gives  of  the  transference  of  the  Median 
empire  to  the  Persians  is  in  substance  confirmed  by 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Isocrates,  Anaximenes,  Dinon, 
Ctesias,  Amyntas,  Strabo,  Cephalion,  Justin,  Plu- 
tarch, Polyaenus,  and  even  by  Xenophon  himself 
in  the  Anabasis,  as  above  quoted.  (See  Clinton, 
L  pp.  262,  263.)  Much  light  would  be  thrown 
on  the  subject  if  the  date  of  Cyrus's  birth  could  be 
fixt ;  but  this  is  impossible.  Dinon  says,  that  he 
was  seventy  at  his  death ;  but  this  is  improbable 
for  various  reasons,  and  Herodotus  evidently  con- 
sidered him  much  younger. 

None  but  the  sacred  writers  mention  the  edict 
of  Cyrus  for  the  return  of  the  Jews.  A  motive 
for  that  step  may  be  perhaps  found  in  what  Hero- 
dotus says  about  his  designs  on  Egypt.  The  very 
remarkable  prophecy  relating  to  the  destruction  of 
Babylon  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  by  Cyrus 
is  in  Isaiah  xliv.  xlv.,  besides  other  important 
passages  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  which  predict 
the  fall  of  Babylon  without  mentioning  the  name 
of  Cyrus,  and  the  corresponding  history  is  in  the 
books  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22, 
23.  The  language  of  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus, 
as  recorded  both  in  Eara  L  2  and  Chron.  xxxvi. 
22,  seems  to  countenance  the  idea  that  he  was 
acquainted,  as  he  might  easily  be  through  Daniel, 
with  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  "The  Lord  God  of 
heaven  . . .  hath  charged  me  to  build  him  an  house 
at  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah"  (compare  Isaiah 
xliv.  28,  xlv.  1 3);  but  beyond  this  one  point  there  is 
nothing  to  sustain  the  notion  of  Hales  and  other*, 
that  Cyrus  was  more  than  an  unconscious  instru- 
ment in  accomplishing  the  designs  of  Providence. 
The  contrary  is  intimated  in  Isaiah  xlv.  5. 

In  the  East  Cyrus  was  long  regarded  as  the 
greatest  hero  of  antiquity,  and  hence  the  fables  by 
which  his  history  is  obscured.  The  Persians  remem- 
bered him  as  a  father  (Herod,  iii.  89,  160),  and 
his  fame  passed,  through  the  Greeks,  to  the  Euro- 
peans, and  the  classical  writers  abound  with  allu- 
sions to  him.  His  sepulchre  at  Pasargadae  was 
visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.  (Arrian,  vi.  29 ; 
Plut.  AUjc.  69.)  Pasargadae  is  said  to  have  been 
built  on  the  spot  where  Cyrus  placed  his  camp 
when  he  defeated  Astyages,  and  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  the  city  of  Persepolis  grew  up. 
The  tomb  of  Cyrus  mis  perished,  but  his  mime  is 
found  on  monuments  at  Murghab,  north  of  Perse- 
polis, which  place,  indeed,  some  antiquarians  take 
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for  Pasargadac.  (Herodotus  lib.  i.;  Ctesias  ed. 
Lion  ;  Xenophon,  Cyntpaedeia  ;  Diodorus  ;  Justin  ; 
Strain ;  and  other  ancient  authors ;  Clinton,  Fast. 
Hell,  i.  ii.  supplement* ;  Heeren,  Idcen  (AsiatieRe- 
searekes) ;  Schlosser,  fW.  Qetchkh.  d.  alt.  Weft ; 
H>ckh,  Vet.  Med.  el  Pen.  Monum.)  [P.S.] 
C  YHUS,  the  Younger,  the  second  of  the  four 
sons  of  Dareius  Nothus,  king  of  Persia,  and  of  Pa- 
rysatis was  appointed  by  his  father  commander  (xd- 
pavos  or  <tt  parity  tit)  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia 
Mi  nor,  nnd  satrap  of  Lydia,  Phrvgia,and  Cappadocia. 
(b.  c.  407.)  He  carried  with  him  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  and  by  the  address  of  Lysander  he  was 
induced  to  help  them  even  more  than  his  father 
had  commissioned  him  to  do.  The  bluntnes*  of 
Callicratidas  caused  him  to  withdraw  his  aid,  but 
on  the  return  of  Lysander  to  the  command  it  was 
renewed  with  the  greatest  liberality.  [Cai.ucra- 
tioas;  LvsANUBit;  Tissaphkrnbs.]  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Cyrus  was  already  meditating  the 
attempt  to  succeed  his  father  on  the  throne  of 
Persia,  and  that  he  sought  through  Lysander  to 
provide  for  aid  from  Sparta.  Cyrus,  indeed,  be- 
trayed his  ambitious  spirit,  by  putting  to  death 
tw  o  Persians  of  the  blood  royal,  for  not  observing  in 
bis  presence  a  usage  which  was  only  due  to  the 
king.  It  was  probably  for  this  reason,  and  not 
only  on  account  of  his  own  ill  health,  that  Dareius 
summoned  Cyrus  to  his  presence,  (a  c.  405.)  Be- 
fore leaving  Sardis,  Cyrus  sent  for  Lysander  and 
assigned  to  him  his  revenues  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  He  then  went  to  his  father,  attended 
by  a  body  of  500  Greek  mercenaries,  and  taking 
with  him  Tissaphernes  nominally  as  a  mark  of 
honour,  but  really  for  fear  of  what  he  might  do  in 
his  absence.  He  nrrived  in  Media  just  in  time  to 
witness  his  father's  death  nnd  the  accession  of  his 
elder  brother,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (n.  c.  404), 
though  his  mother,  Parysatis,  whose  favourite  son 
Cyrus  was,  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  Dareius  to 
appoint  him  as  his  successor,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  been  born  after,  but  his  brother  Artaxerxes 
before,  the  accession  of  Dareius.  This  attempt,  of 
course,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Artaxerxes  which 
was  further  entlamed  by  information  from  Tissa- 
phernes,  that  Cyrus  was  plotting  against  his  life. 
Artaxerxes  therefore,  arrested  his  brother  and 
condemned  him  to  death  ;  but,  on  the  intercession 
of  Parysatis  he  spared  his  life  and  sent  him  back 
to  his  satrapy.  Cyrus  now  gave  himself  up  to  the 
design  of  dethroning  his  brother.  By  his  aifability 
and  by  presents  he  endeavoured  to  corrupt  those 
of  the  Persians  who  past  between  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes  and  his  own  ;  but  he  relied  chiefly  on 
a  force  of  Greek  mercenaries,  which  lie  raised  on 
the  pretext  that  he  was  in  danger  fmm  the  hostility 
of  '1  issaphernes.  When  his  preparations  were 
complete,  he  commenced  his  expedition  against 
Babylon,  giving  out,  however,  even  to  his  own 
soldiers,  that  he  was  only  marching  against  the 
robbers  of  Pisidia.  When  the  Greeks  learnt  his 
real  purpose,  they  found  that  they  were  too  far 
committed  to  him  to  draw  back.  He  set  out  from 
Sardis  in  the  spring  of  B.  c.  401.  and,  having 
marched  through  Phrygia  and  Cilicia,  entered 
Syria  through  the  celebrated  passes  near  Issus, 
crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus,  and  marched 
down  the  river  to  the  plain  of  Cuuaxa,  500  stadia 
from  Babylon.  Artaxerxes  had  been  informed  by 
Titsaphcrnes  of  his  designs  and  was  prepared  to 
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meet  him.  The  numbers  of  the  t»o  armies  are 
variously  stated.  Artaxerxes  had  from  400.000 
to  a  million  of  men  ;  Cyrus  had  about  1 00,000 
Asiatics  and  13,000  Greeks.  The  battle  was  at 
first  altogether  in  favour  of  Cyrus.  His  Greek 
troops  on  the  right  routed  the  Asiatics  who  were 
opposed  to  them  ;  and  he  himself  pressed  forward 
in  the  centre  against  his  brother,  and  had  even 
wounded  him,  when  he  was  killed  by  one  of  the 
king's  body-guard.  Artaxerxes  caused  his  head 
and  right  hand  to  be  struck  off,  and  sought  to 
have  it  believed  that  Cyrus  had  fallen  by  his 
hand.  Parysatis  took  a  cruel  revenge  on  the 
suspected  slayers  and  mutilators  of  her  son.  The 
details  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  and  of  the 
events  which  followed  his  death  may  be  read  in 
Xenophou's  Anabasis.  This  attempt  of  an  ambi- 
tious young  prince  to  usurp  his  brother's  throne 
led  ultimately  to  the  greatest  results  for  by  it 
the  path  into  the  centre  of  the  Persian  empire 
was  laid  open  to  the  Greeks  and  the  way  was 
prepared  for  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  The 
character  of  Cyrus  is  drawn  by  Xenophon  in  the 
brightest  colours.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  his 
ambition  was  gilded  by  all  those  brilliant  qualities 
which  win  men's  hearts. 

(Xeuophon,  HeJ/eti.  i.  4,  5,  ii.  1,  iii.  1,  Anab. 
i.,  Cyrup.  viii.  8.  §  3,  Oeexm.  iv.  16,  18,  21  ; 
Ctesias  Persica,  i.  44,  49,  Fr.  Ii.,  Iii.,  liii.,  liv., 
lvii.,  ed.  Lion;  np.  Phot.  p.  4*2,  b.  10,  43,  b.  10, 
44,  a.  14,  ed.  Bekker;  Isocr.  Panath.  39  ;  Plut. 
Lys.  4,  9  ;  Arias.  3,  6,  13 — 17;  Diod.  xiii.  70, 
104,  x\x.  6,  11,  1 2,  1 9,  20,  22. )  [  P.  S.  ] 

CYRUS,  a  rhetorician,  of  uncertain  age,  is  the 
author  of  a  work  Tltpl  Atatpopds  in  the 

Aldine  collection  of  the  Greek  orators  reprinted, 
more  correctly,  in  Walz's  Greek  Orators  viii.  p. 
386,  &c.  Fabricius  suspects  that  the  anonymous 
work  entitled  TlpoSKjuara  'PyropiKa  tit  Zraatis 
was  written  by  the  same  person.  (Fabric,  /lift.'. 
Oruec.  vi.  pp.  102,  128;  Wala,  /.  c  ;  Wester- 
mann,  (iescktdUe  der  Griedk,  Beivdtsainkeit,  § 
104.)  [P.S.I 

C  YRUS(K5pof),  the  name  of  several  physicians. 

1.  Cyrus  (called  also  in  some  editions  Syrus),  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  He  was  first  a  physician  and 
philosopher,  and  afterwards  became  a  monk.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  an  eloquent  man,  and  to  have 
written  against  Nestorius.  (S.  Gcnnadius  de 
Illmtr.  Vir.c.  81.) 

2.  A  phy  sician  at  Edessa,  one  of  whose  medi- 
cines is  quoted  by  Aetius  (ii.  2.  91,  p.  292),  and 
who  attained  the  dignity  of  Archiater.  He  must 
have  lived  between  the  second  and  fifth  centuries 
after  Christ,  as  the  office  of  Archiater  waa  first 
conferred  on  Andromachus  the  physician  of  Nero. 
(Diet,  of' A  at.  s.  v.  AreltMier.) 

3.  A  physician,  probably  of  Lnmpsacus  son  of 
Apolloiiiiis,  who  obtained  the  dignity  of  Archiater. 
He  is  mentioned  in  a  Greek  inscription  found  at 
Lampsacus,  as  having,  besides  many  other  acts  of 
liberality,  presented  to  the  6enate  ouc  thousand 
Attic  drachmae,  L  e.  (reckoning  the  drachma  to 
be  worth  nine  pence  three  farthings)  forty  pounds, 
twelve  shillings,  aud  six  pence.  (Spon,  Misvt'hm. 
Frwlii.  Antvptit.  p.  142,  quoted  by  Fabric.  lliH. 
Grae<:  vol.  xiii.  p.  1 34,  I'd.  vet. ) 

4.  A  physician  at  Rome  in  the  first  century 
b.  c,  mentioned  in  a  Latin  inscription  as  having 
been  the  physician  of  Livia,  the  wife  of  Dm* us 
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who  afterwards  married   the  emperor 
Augustus.    (Spon,  quoted  by  Fabric.  /.  c.) 

5.  Cyrus,  St.,  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  where 
he  practised  medicine  gratuitously  and  with  great 
reputation.  He  was  a  Christian,  and  took  every 
opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  convert  his  patient* 
fr«>m  paganism.  During  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian he  fled  to  Arabia,  where  he  was  said  to 
heal  diseases  not  so  much  by  his  medicines  as  by 
miraculous  powers.  He  was  put  to  death  with 
many  tortures  by  the  command  of  the  prefect 
Syrianus,  in  company  with  several  other  martyrs, 
a.  I).  300  ;  and  his  remains  were  carried  to  Koine, 
and  there  buried.  His  memory  is  celebrated  on 
the  thirty-first  of  January  both  by  the  Romish 
and  Greek  churches.  (Acta  Sancton ;  A/rW<«/. 
Crutcnr.  ;  B/ovius,  Nomencl.  Sancior.  I'roftiuonc. 
Afrdicor.  ;  C.  B.  Carpzoviua,  De  Af edicts  alt  Ecc/cs. 
pro  S>tncti*  Italntis.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CYRUS,  an  architect,  who  lived  at  Rome  nt 
the  time  of  Cicero,  and  died  on  the  same  day  with 
Clodius,  b.  c.  52.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  14,  ad  Att. 
ii.  3.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  ii.  21,  pro  At  Hon.  17.)  [L.  U.] 
CYRUS,  Christians.  1.  An  Egyptian,  be- 
longing to  the  fifth  century,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Smyrna,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Theo- 
phancs.  His  poetical  talents  procured  him  the 
favour  of  the  empress  Eudocia.  Under  Theo- 
donius  the  Younger  he  filled  the  office  of  go- 
vernor of  the  praetorium,  and  exarch  of  the  city 
of  Constantinople.  When  Eudocia  withdrew  to 
Jerusalem,  a.  d.  44.%  he  fell  under  the  emperor's 
displeasure.  This  led  to  his  retirement  from  civil 
offices.and  his  joining  the  clerical  order.  It  is  the 
express  testimony  of  Theophane*  that,  by  order  of 
Theodosius,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Smyrna.  After 
he  waa  elevated  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  he  it 
said  to  have  delivered  a  discourse  to  the  people  ou 
Christmas  day,  in  which  he  betrayed  grosn  igno- 
rance of  divine  things.  He  lived  till  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Leo.  Suidas  says,  that  on  his  retire- 
ment from  civil  authority  he  became  brloKoiro* 
Tali'  Upa>»  iv  Korvac/ip  tVjj  Qpvyias  ;  but  whether 
this  means  bishop  of  Cotyaeia  in  Phrygia  is  uncer- 
tain. It  is  not  known  whether  he  wrote  any- 
thing. (Cave,  Ui<tor.  Literar.  vol.  i.;  Suidas,  s.  v.) 

2.  An  Egyptian  bishop  belonging  to  the  seventh 
century.  He  was  first  bishop  of  Phasis  a.  d.  620, 
and  afterwards  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  a.  d.  630- 
6*40.  It  was  owing  to  the  favour  of  Heraclius, 
the  emperor,  that  he  was  appointed  over  the  latter 
place.  In  633  he  attempted  to  make  peace  be- 
tween the  Theodosians  or  Severians  and  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  for  that  purpose  held  a  synod  at  Alex- 
andria, in  which  he  proposed  a  Libellus  Satisfac- 
tionis  in  nine  chapters.  This  treatise  was  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  Theodosians,  and  then  they 
were  to  be  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
But  the  seventh  chapter  favoured  the  Monotholite 
h-resv,  and  led  to  much  disputation.  In  638, 
Heraclius  published  an  Ecthcsis  or  formula  of  faith 
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drawn  up  by  Sergius,  in  which  he  clearly  stated 
that  there  was  but  one  will  in  Christ.  This  was 
subscribed  by  Cyrus,  a  circumstance  that  served  to 
confirm  its  truth  in  the  eyes  of  many.  Cyrus  <iiid 
A.  D.  6  10.  Besides  the  Libellus  Satisfaction^,  lie 
wrote  three  letters  to  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  are  btill  extant.  Both  arc  print- 
ed in  the  Concilia,  vol.  vi.  (Cave,  lli>h>r.  Literar. 
vol.  i.  ;  Murdock's  Afos/uim,  vol.  i.  ;  Guerikc** 
Jlandlurh,  vol.  i.  ;  Gieseler's  Tcjc:-l<jok,  by  Cun- 
ningham, vol.  i.)  fS.  D.j 

CYRUS,  TH  KG  DOR  US  PRODRoMUS. 
[Theoijoki  s.] 

CYTHE'RA,  CYTHKRKIA,  CYTHF.'RIAS 
(Kitfrjpot,  KvBtptta,  Kvdypids),  different  forms  of  n 
surname  of  Aphrodite,  derived  from  the  town  of 
Cythera  in  Crete,  or  from  the  island  of  Cythera, 
where  the  goddess  was  Kiid  to  have  first  landed, 
and  where  she  had  a  celebrated  temple.  (Horn. 
Od.  viii.  288;  Herod,  i.  105;  Pans.  iii.  23.  $  1  ; 
Anacr.  v.  9  ;  Horat.  Carin.  i.  4.  5.)        [L.  S.] 

CYTHK'RIS,  a  celebrated  courtezan  of  the 
time  of  Cicero,  Antony,  and  Callus.  She  was 
originally  the  freedwoman  and  mistress  of  Volum- 
nius  Eutrapelus,  and  subsequently  she  became 
connected  in  the  same  capacity  with  Antony,  and 
with  Gallus  the  poet,  to  whom,  however,  she  did 
not  remain  faithful.  Gallus  mentioned  her  in  his 
poems  under  the  name  of  Lycoris,  by  which  name 
she  is  spoken  of  also  by  the  Scholiast  Cruquius  on 
Horace.  (Sat.  i.  2.  55,  10.  77  ;  comp.  Sorv.  ud 
Virg.  Eclog.  x.  1;  Cic.  I'hil.  ii.  24,  ad  Att.  x.  10, 
16,  ad  Earn.  ix.  26;  Plut.  Ant.  i) ;  Plin.  //.  Ar. 
viii.  IB.)  [L.  S.] 

CYTHE'RIUS  PHILO'XENUS.  [Phii.ux- 

■  NI'S. ) 

CYTHE'RIUS  PTOLEMAEUS.  [Ptoi.k- 

MABl'ft.] 

CYTISSO'RUS  (Kirrtoowpot),  a  son  of  Phrixus 
and  Chalciope  or  Iophossa.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  1 ; 
Schol.  ud  Apollon.  Med.  ii.  1 123,  114!).)   [L.  S.J 

CY'ZICUS  (KufiKos),  a  son  of  Aeneus  and 
Acncte,  the  daughter  of  F.usorus.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  948  ;  Val.  Place,  iii.  3.)    According  to  others, 
he  was  himself  a  son  of  F.usorus.  and  others  ngain 
make  him  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Stilbe.  (Hygin.  EuL 
16  ;  Conon,  Xarrat.  41  ;  Schol.  ad  A  potion.  Wt»d. 
I.  c.)    He  was  king  of  the  Doliones  at  Cyzicus  on 
the  Propontis.    In  compliance  with  an  oracle  he 
received  the  Argonauts  kindly,  when  they  landed 
in  his  dominion.     When,  after  their  departure, 
they  were  cast  back  upon  the  shore  by  a  storm 
and  landed  again  at  night-time,  they  were  mistaken, 
by  the  Doliones  for  a  hostile  people,  and  a  struggle 
ensued,  in  which  Cyzicus  was  slain  by  Heracles  or 
Jason.    On  the  next  morning  the  mistake  was 
discovered,  and  the  Argonauts  mourned  for  three 
days  with  the  Doliones  over  the  death  of  their 
king,  and  celebrated  funeral  game*  in  his  honour. 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  §  18  ;  Conon,  Nur-at.  41,  who  gives 
a  different  account,)  [L>  &] 
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DABAR,  the  ion  of  Massugrada,  of  the  fatally 
of  Masinissa,  hut  who«e  father  was  the  son  of  'a 
roncubinc,  wu  an  intimate  friend  of  Bocchus,  the 
king  of  Maurctania,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to 
Sulla  to  negotiate  the  peace  which  ended  in  the 
surrender  of  Jugurtha.  Dabar  was  afterwards 
present  at  the  interview  between  Bocchus  and 
Sulla.    (SalL  Jug.  108,  109.) 

DA'CTYLI  (AdVrwXoi),  the  Dactyls  of  mount 
Ida  in  Phrygia,  fabulous  beings  to  whom  the  dis- 
covery of  iron  and  the  art  of  working  it  by  means 
of  fire  was  ascribed.  Their  name  Dactyls,  that  is. 
Fingers,  is  accounted  for  in  various  ways;  by 
their  number  being  five  or  ten,  or  by  the  fact  of 
their  serving  Rhea  just  as  the  fingers  serve  the 
hand,  or  by  the  story  of  their  having  lived  at  the 
font  (4V  SeutTvkois)  of  mount  Ida.  (Pollux,  ii.  4  ; 
Strata  x.  p.  473  ;  Diod.  v.  G4.)  Most  of  our  au- 
thorities describe  Phrygia  as  the  original  scat  of 
the  Dactyls.  (Diod.  xvii.  7  ;  Schol.  ad  Aftollon. 
JtMod.  i.  1 126  ;  Strab.  /.  c)  There  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Rhea.  They  are  some- 
times confounded  or  identified  with  the  Curctea, 
Corybantcs,  Cabeiri,  and  Tclchines;  or  they  are 
described  as  the  fathers  of  the  Cabeiri  and  Cory- 
Imntes.  (Strab.  x.  p.  466;  SchoL  ad  Aral.  33; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  153.)  This  confusion 
with  the  Cabeiri  also  accounts  for  Samothrace  being 
in  some  accounts  described  as  their  residence  (Diod. 
v.  64  ;  comp.  Arnob.  adv.  dent.  iii.  41);  and  Dio- 
dorus  states,  on  the  authority  of  Cretan  historians, 
that  the  Dactyls  had  been  occupied  in  incantations 
nnd  other  magic  pursuits ;  thnt  thereby  they  ex- 
cited great  wonder  in  Samothrace,  and  that  Or- 
pheus was  their  disciple  in  these  things.  Their 
connexion  or  identification  with  the  Curetes  even 
led  to  their  being  regarded  as  the  same  as  the 
Roman  Penates.  (Arnob.  iii.  40.)  According  to 
a  tradition  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom.  L  p. 
362)  the  Dactyls  did  not  discover  the  iron  in  the 
Phrygian  Ida,  but  in  the  island  of  Cyprus;  and 
others  again  transfer  them  to  mount  Ida  in  Crete, 
although  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Utter  island 
scarcely  contain  any  traces  of  early  working  in 
metal  there.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  1 129;  Plin.  //.  Ar. 
vii.  57.)  Their  number  appears  to  have  originally 
been  three:  Celmis  (the  smelter),  Damnaraencus 
(the  hammer),  and  Acmon  (the  anvil).  (SchoL  ad 
Apollon.  I.  c).  To  these  others  were  subsequently 
added,  such  as  Scythes,  the  Phrygian,  who  in- 
vented the  smelting  of  iron  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
p.  362),  Heracles  (Strab.  L  c),  and  Delas.  (Euseb. 
Praep.  Erang.  x.  p.  475.)  Apollonius  Rhodius 
mentions  the  hero  Titias  and  Cyllenus  as  the  prin- 
cipal Dactyls,  and  a  local  tradition  of  Elis  men- 
tioned, besides  Heracles,  Paconiua,  Epimedes, 
Jasius,  and  Idas  or  Acesidas  as  Dactyls;  but  these 
seem  to  have  been  beings  altogether  different  from 
the  Idaean  Dactyls,  for  to  judge  from  their  names, 
thev  must  have  been  healing  divinities.  (Pans.  v. 
7.  §  4,  14.  §  5,  8.  §  1,  vi.  21.  §  5 ;  Strab.  viii.  p. 
.';55.)  Their  number  is  also  stated  to  have  been 
five,  ten  (five  male  and  five  female  ones),  fifty-two, 
or  even  one  hundred.  The  tradition  which  assigns 
to  them  the  Cretan  Ida  as  their  habitation,  de- 
K-rilies  them  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Crete, 
and  as  having  gone  thither  with  Mygdon  (or 


Minos)  from  Phrygia,  and  as  having  discovered 
the  iron  in  mount  Berecynthus.  (Diod.  v.  64  ; 
Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  16.)  With  regard  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  Dactyls,  they  seem  to  be  no 
more  than  the  mythical  representatives  of  the  dis- 
coverers of  iron  and  of  the  art  of  smelting  metals 
with  the  aid  of  fire,  for  the  importance  of  this  art 
is  sufficiently  great  for  the  ancients  to  ascribe  its 
invention  to  supernatural  beings.  The  original 
notion  of  the  Dactyls  was  afterwards  extended, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  discovered  various 
other  things  which  are  useful  or  pleasing  to  man ; 
thus  they  are  reported  to  have  introduced  music 
from  Phrygia  into  Greece,  to  have  invented  rhythm, 
especially  the  dactylic  rhythm.  (Plut.  de  Mu*.  5  ; 
Diomedes,  p.  474,  ed.  Putsch  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
i.  p  360.)  They  were  in  general  looked  upon  as 
mysterious  sorcerers,  and  are  therefore  also  de- 
scribed as  the  inventors  of  the  Ephesian  incantation 
formulae ;  and  persons  when  suddenly  frightened 
used  to  pronounce  the  names  of  the  Dactyls  a* 
words  of  magic  power.  (Plut.  dc  Foe.  in  Orb.  Lutu 
30 ;  compare  Lobeck,  de  Idarit  Dactytis ;  Welcker, 
Out  AetcJtyl.  Trib.  p.  168,  &c.)  [I,.  S.] 

DADIS,  a  writer  on  agriculture,  mentioned  by 
Varro.  (//.  ft  i.  1.  §  9.) 

DAE'DALUS  (Aal&oAoj).  1.  A  mythical 
personage,  und'-r  whose  name  the  Greek  writers 
personified  the  earliest  development  of  the  arts  of 
sculpture  and  architecture,  especially  among  the 
Athenians  and  Cretans. 

Though  he  is  represented  as  living  in  the  early 
heroic  period,  the  age  of  Minos  and  of  Theseus,  he 
is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  except  in  one  doubt- 
ful passage.    (See  below.) 

The  ancient  writers  generally  represent  Dae- 
dalus as  an  Athenian,  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Erechtlieidac  (Paus.  vii.  4.  §  5 ;  PluL  The*.  18.) 
Others  called  him  a  Cretan,  on  account  of  the  long 
time  he  lived  in  Crete.  (Auson.  Idyll.  12;  Eustalh. 
ad  Horn.  JL  xviii.  592  ;  Paus.  viii.  53.  §  3.) 
According  to  Diodorus,  who  gives  the  fullest  ac- 
count of  him  (iv.  76 — 79),  he  was  the  son  of 
Metion,  the  son  of  Eupalnmus,  the  son  of  Ercch- 
theus.  (Comp.  Plato,  Ion.  p.  553 ;  Paus.  vii.  4. 
$  5.)  Others  make  him  the  son  of  Eupalamus,  or 
of  Palamaon.  (Paus.  ix.  3.  $  2;  Hygin.  Fab.  39, 
corrected  by  274 ;  Suid.  s.  v.  TltpSutos  Up6r  ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Atn.  vi.  14.)  His  mother  is 
called  Alcippc  (Apollod.  iii.  15.  §  9),  or  Iphitior, 
(Phcrecyd.  ap.  Schol.  Soph.  Ocd.  CoL  463),  or 
Phrasimede.  (Schol.  ad  Plut.  liep.  p.  529.)  He  de- 
voted himself  to  sculpture,  and  made  great  im- 
provements in  the  art.  He  instructed  his  sister's 
son,  Calos,  Talus,  or  Perdix,  who  soon  came  to 
surpass  him  in  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  Daedalus 
killed  him  through  envy.  [Pkhdix.]  Being 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Areiopagus  for  this 
murder,  he  went  to  Crete,  where  the  fame  of  his 
skill  obtained  for  him  the  friendship  of  Minoa. 
He  made  the  well-known  wooden  cow  for  Pasi- 
phae ;  and  when  Pasiphae  gave  birth  to  the 
Minotaur,  Daedalus  constructed  the  labyrinth,  at 
C'nossus,  in  which  the  monster  was  kept.  (Apollod. 
/.  c. ;  Ovid.  Met.  viii. :  the  labyrinth  is  a  fiction, 
lmsed  upon  the  Egyptian  labyrinth,  from  which 
Diodorus  says  that  that  of  Daedalus  was  copied 
(i.  97) :  there  is  no  proof  that  such  a  building  ever 
existed  in  Crete.  (Hockh,  Creto,  i.  p.  56.)  For 
his  part  in  this  affair,  Daedalus  was  imprisoned  by 
Minos ;  but  Pasiphae  released  him,  and,  as  Minos 
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had  seu£d  all  the  ships  on  the  coast  of  Crete,  Dae- 
dalus procured  wings  for  himself  and  his  son 
Icarus  (or  made  them  of  wood),  and  fastened  them 
on  with  wax.  Daedalus  himself  flew  safe  over 
the  Aegean,  but,  as  Icarus  flew  too  near  the  sun, 
the  wax  by  which  his  wings  were  fastened  on  was 
melted,  and  he  dropped  down  and  was  drowned 
in  that  part  of  the  Aegean  which  was  called  after 
him  the  Icarian  sea.  According  to  a  more  prosaic 
version  of  the  story,  Pasiphae  furnished  Daedalus 
with  a  ship,  in  which  he  fled  to  an  island  of  the 
Aegean,  where  Icarus  was  drowned  in  a  hasty 
attempt  to  land.  According  to  both  accounts, 
Daedalus  fled  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  protected  by 
Cocalus,  the  king  of  the  Sicani,  and  where  he 
executed  many  great  works  of  art.  When  Minos 
heard  where  Daedalus  had  taken  refuge,  he  sailed 
with  a  great  fleet  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  treach- 
erously murdered  by  Cocalus  or  his  daughters. 
(Hygin.  Fub.  40,  44.) 

Daedalus  afterwards  left  Sicily,  to  join  Iolaus, 
son  of  Iphiclea,  in  his  newly  founded  colony  in 
Sardinia,  and  there  also  he  executed  many  great 
works,  which  were  still  callod  AauSdAtta  in  the 
time  of  Diodonis  ( iv.  30),  who  no  doubt  refers  to 
the  Arur«</A.«,  which  were  also  attributed  to  Iolaiis. 
( Pseud.- AristoU  de  Mirab.  Autcult.  100.)  Another 
account  was,  that  he  fled  from  Sicily,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pursuit  of  Minos,  and  went  with 
Aristaeus  to  Sardinia.  (Pans.  x.  17.  $  3.)  Of 
the  stories  which  connect  him  with  Egypt,  the 
most  important  are  the  statements  of  Diodonis 
(i.  91),  that  he  executed  works  there,  that  he 
copied  his  labyrinth  from  that  in  Egypt,  that  the 
style  (6v6n6s)  of  his  statue*  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  statues,  and  that  Daedalus 
himself  was  worshipped  in  Egypt  as  a  god. 

The  later  Creek  writers  explained  these  myths 
after  their  usual  absurd  plan.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  Lucian,  Daedalus  was  a  great  master  of 
astrology,  and  taught  the  science  to  his  son,  who, 
soaring  above  plain  truths  into  transcendental  mys- 
teries, lost  his  reason,  and  was  drowned  in  the 
abyss  of  difficulties.  The  fable  of  Pasiphae  is  also 
explained  by  making  her  a  pupil  of  Daedalus  in 
astrology,  and  the  bull  is  the  constellation  Taurus. 
Palaephatus  explains  the  wings  of  Daedalus  as 
meaning  the  invention  of  sails.  (Comp.  Paus.  ix. 
11.  §  3.)  If  these  fables  are  to  be  explained  at 
all,  the  only  rational  interpretation  is,  that  they 
were  poetical  inventions,  setting  forth  the  great 
improvement  which  took  place,  in  the  mechanical 
as  well  as  in  the  fine  arts,  at  the  age  of  which 
Daedalus  is  a  personification,  and  also  the  sup- 
posed geographical  course  by  which  the  fine  arts 
were  first  introduced  into  Greece. 

When,  therefore,  we  are  told  of  works  of  art 
which  were  referred  to  Daedalus,  the  meaning  is. 
that  such  works  were  executed  at  the  period  when 
art  began  to  be  developed.  The  exact  character  of 
the  Daedalian  epoch  of  art  will  be  best  understood 
from  the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers  respect- 
ing his  works.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  works 
of  sculpture  and  architecture  which  were  ascribed 
to  him :  In  Crete,  the  cow  of  Pasiphae  and  the 
labyrinth.  In  Sicily,  near  Megaris,  the  Colym- 
bcthra,  or  reservoir,  from  which  a  great  river, 
named  Alabon,  flowed  into  the  sea ;  near  Agrigen- 
tum,  an  impregnable  city  upon  a  rock,  in  which 
was  the  royal  palace  and  treasury  of  Cocalus ;  in 
the  territory  of  Selinus  a  cave,  in  which  the  vapour 


arising  from  a  subterranean  fire  was  received  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  form  a  pleasant  vapour  bath. 
He  also  enlarged  the  summit  of  mount  Eryx  by  a 
wall,  so  as  to  mak<»  a  firm  foundation  for  the  tem- 
ple of  Aphrodite.  For  this  same  temple  he  made 
a  honeycomb  of  gold  which  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  real  honeycomb.  Diodonis  adds, 
that  he  was  said  to  have  executed  many  more 
works  of  art  in  Sicily,  which  had  perished  through 
the  lapse  of  time.  ( Diod.  I.  c.) 

Several  other  works  of  art  were  attributed  to 
Daedalus,  in  Greece,  Italy,  Libya,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Temples  of  Apollo  at  Capua 
and  Cumae  were  ascribed  to  him.  (Sil.  Ital.  xii. 
102;  Virg.  Acn.  vi.  14.)  In  the  islands  called 
Electridae,  in  the  Adriatic,  there  were  said  to  be 
two  statues,  the  one  of  tin  and  the  other  of  brass, 
which  Daedalus  made  to  commemorate  his  arrival 
at  those  islands  during  his  flight  from  Minos. 
They  were  the  images  of  himself  and  of  his  son 
I  cams.  (Pscud.-Aristot.  de  Mirab.  Auscult.  81  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.r.  'HKtiapi&at  rfjoit.)  At  Monogissa 
in  Caria  there  was  a  statue  of  Artemis  ascribed 
to  him.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.v.)  In  Egypt  he  was  said 
to  be  the  architect  of  a  most  beautiful  propylacum 
to  the  temple  of  Hephaestus  at  Memphis,  for  which 
he  was  rewarded  by  the  erection  of  a  statue  of 
himself  mid  made  by  himself,  in  that  temple. 
(Diod..  i.  97.)  Scylax  mentions  an  altar  on  the 
coast  of  Libya,  which  was  sculptured  with  lions 
and  dolphins  by  Daedalus.  (Pcriplus^  p.  53,  ed. 
Hudson.)  The  temple  of  Artemis  Britomartis,  in 
Crete,  was  ascribed  to  Daedalus.  (Solinus,  11.) 
There  is  a  passage  in  which  Pausanias  mentions 
all  the  wooden  statues  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
genuine  works  of  Daedalus  (ix.  40.  §  2),  namely, 
two  in  Boeotia,  a  Hercules  at  Thebes,  respecting 
which  there  was  a  curious  legend  (Paus.  ix.  11. 
§§  2,  3 ;  Apollod.  ii.  6.  §  3),  and  a  Trophonius  at 
Lebadeia :  in  Crete,  an  Artemis  Britomanis  nt 
Olus,  and  an  Athena  at  Cnossus  (the  x°P°s  °f 
Ariadne  is  spoken  of  below) :  at  Delos,  a  small 
terminal  wooden  statue  of  Aphrodite,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Daedalus  for  Ariadne, 
who  carried  it  to  DeloB  when  she  fled  with  The- 
seus. Pausanias  adds,  that  these  were  all  the 
works  of  Daedalus  which  remained  at  his  time, 
for  that  the  statue  set  up  by  the  Argives  in  the 
Heraeum  and  that  which  Antiphemus  had  removed 
from  the  Sicanian  city,  Omphncc,  to  Gelos,  had 
perished  through  time.  (Comp.  viii.  46.  §  2.) 
Elsewhere  Pausanias  mentions,  as  works  ascribed 
to  Daedalus,  a  folding  seat  (Sl<ppos  oVAaSi'cu)  in 
the  temple  of  Athena  Polias  at  Athens  (i.  27.  £  1 ), 
a  wooden  statue  of  Hercules  at  Corinth  (iL  4.  $  5), 
and  another  on  the  confines  of  Messenia  and  Arca- 
dia (viii.  35.  $  2). 

The  inventions  and  improvements  attributed  to 
Daedalus  are  both  artistic  and  mechanical.  He 
was  the  reputed  inventor  of  carpentry  and  its  chief 
tools,  the  saw,  the  axe,  the  plumb-line,  the  auger 
or  gimlet,  and  glue.  (Hcsj'ch.  a.  v.  'Indpios ;  Plin. 
//.  N.  viL  56;  Varro,  ap.  CAaro.  p.  106,  ed. 
Putsch.)  He  was  said  to  have  been  taught  the 
art  of  carpentry  by  Minerva.  (Hygin.  Fab.  39.) 
Others  attribute  the  invention  of  the  saw  to  Perdix 
or  Talus,  the  nephew  of  Daedalus.  [Perdix.]  In 
naval  architecture,  the  invention  of  the  mast  and 
yards  is  ascribed  to  Daedalus,  that  of  the  sails  to 
Icarus.  (Plin.  I.e.)  In  statuary,  the  improvements 
attributed  to  Daedalus  were  the  opening  of  the 
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eye*  and  of  the  foot,  which  had  been  formerly 
closed  (mifurotia,  ctkAij  avuGtSnitiTO*,  the  figures 
of  Daedalus  were  called  SiaSsirtKSra),  and  the  ex- 
tending of  the  hands,  which  had  been  formerly 
placed  down  close  to  the  sides  (KaOttfitvat  kc&  rats 
*\tvpais  KtKoWrtniuaiy  Diod.  /.  c;  Suid.  a.  r. 
AaiSdKou  noijuara).  In  consequence  of  these 
improvements,  the  ancient  writers  speak  of  the 
statues  of  Daedalus  as  being  distinguished  by  an 
expression  of  life  and  even  of  divine  inspiration. 
( Pa  us.  ii.  4.  §  5  ;  Plato,  passim,  and  particularly 
Mem.  p.  97,  ed.  Steph. ;  Aristot.  Polit.  i.  4  :  the 
last  two  passages  seem  to  refer  to  automata,  which 
we  know  to  have  been  called  Daedalian  images  : 
Aristotle  mentions  a  wooden  figure  of  Aphrodite, 
which  was  moved  by  quicksilver  within  it,  as  a 
work  ascribed  to  Daedalus,  de  A  aim.  i.  3.  §9: 
see  further,  Junius,  CuUiL  Art.  p.  64.)  The  diffi- 
cult passage  in  Plato  {Hipp.  Maj.  iii.  281,  d.)  is 
rightly  explained  by  Thiersch,  as  being  only  com- 
parative, and  as  meant  not  in  disparagement  of 
Daedalus  but  in  praise  of  the  artists  of  Plato's 
time.  The  material  in  which  the  statues  of  Dae- 
dalus were  made,  was  wood.  The  only  exception 
worth  noticing  is  in  the  passage  of  Pausanias  (ix. 
40.  §  2),  irapd  rovrots  tit  [Kvwaoivis]  /cod  6  ttjj 
'Aptd&rQf  x°P^  °3  Kal  "Ouripos  iv  'lAidSi  ujnj^v 
iwotjffaro,  txttpyaap.t'vos  iarlf  M  \tvKov  Kldov. 
(Comp.  vii.  4.  §  5.)  The  passage  of  Homer  is  in 
the  description  of  the  shieid  of  Achilles  (//.  xviiL 
590—593): 

'Ev  Si  x°P°v  wofoiAAe  wtpiicXvTos  'AfiipiTviftu, 
T<y  tict Kov  oT6v  nor*  ivi  Kvwoty  tvptin 
AoiSaAor  Haicqatv  KaWiitKoitdfxw  'ApukZrn. 

Now  the  mention  of  a  group  of  dancers  as  a  work 
of  Daedalus, — the  material,  white  stone, — the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  poet's  representing  Hephaestus 
as  copying  the  work  of  a  mortal  artist, — and  the 
absence  of  any  other  mention  of  Daedalus  in  Ho- 
mer,— all  this  is,  at  the  least,  very  suspicious.  It 
cannot  be  explained  by  taking  \op6v  to  mean  a 
ion  of  dance  which  Daedalus  invented  {flotctiotv\ 
for  we  never  hear  of  Daedalus  in  connexion  with 
dancing  (Buttiger,  Andeutunp-n,4G),nnd  a  sufficient 
number  of  examples  can  be  produced  from  Homer 
of  AoKtiiv  meaning  to  make  or  manufacture.  Un- 
less the  passage  be  an  interpolation,  the  best  ex- 
planation is,  that  x°P°v  means  simply  a  place  for 
dancing;  and,  further,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Aa/3oAot  may  be  nothing  more  than  an  epithet  of 
Hephaestus,  who  is  the  great  artist  in  Homer,  and 
that  the  whole  mythological  fable  in  which  Daeda- 
lus was  personified  had  its  origin  in  the  misunder- 
standing of  this  very  passage.  At  all  events,  the 
group  seen  by  Pausanias  at  Cnossus,  if  it  really 
was  a  group  of  sculpture,  must  have  been  the  work 
of  an  artist  later  than  the  Daedalian  period,  or  at 
the  very  end  of  it 

From  these  statements  of  the  ancient  writers  it 
is  not  difficult  to  form  some  idea  of  the  period  in 
the  history  of  art  which  the  name  of  Daedalus  re- 
presents. The  name  itself,  like  the  others  which 
are  associated  with  it,  such  as  Kupalamus,  implies 
skill. 

The  earliest  works  of  art,  which  were  attributed 
to  the  gods,  were  called  SafSaAa.  Passing  from 
mythology  to  history,  we  find  sculpture  taking  its 
rise  in  idolatry  ;  but  the  earliest  idols  were  nothing 
more  than  blocks  of  wood  or  stone,  which  were 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  some  gods.  (Paus. 


vii.  22.  §  3.)  The  next  effort  was  to  express  tha 
attributes  of  each  particular  divinity,  which  was 
at  first  done  only  by  forming  an  Image  of  the  head, 
probably  in  order  to  denote  purely  intellectual  at- 
tributes :  hence  the  origin  of  terminal  busts,  and 
the  reason  for  their  remaining  in  use  long  after  the 
art  of  sculpturing  the  whole  figure  had  attained  to 
the  highest  perfection.  But  there  were  some  dei- 
ties for  the  expression  of  whose  attributes  the  bust 
was  not  sufficient,  but  the  whole  human  figure 
was  required.  In  the  earliest  attempts  to  execute 
such  figures,  wood  would  naturally  be  selected  as 
the  material,  on  account  of  the  ease  of  working  it. 
They  were  ornamented  with  real  drapery  and 
bright  colours.  It  was  to  such  works  especially, 
that  the  name  5oi8oAo  was  applied,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Pausanias  (ix.  3.  §  2),  who  adds,  that 
they  were  so  called  before  Daedalus  was  born  at 
Athens.  The  accuracy  and  the  expression  of  such 
images  was  restricted  not  only  by  the  limited  skill 
of  the  artist,  but  also,  as  we  see  so  strikingly  in 
Egyptian  sculpture,  by  the  religious  laws  which 
bound  him  to  certain  forms.  The  period  repre- 
sented by  the  name  of  Daedalus  was  that  in  which 
such  forms  were  first  broken  through,  and  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  give  a  natural  and  lifelike  ex- 
pression to  6tatues,  accompanied,  as  such  a  deve- 
lopment of  any  branch  of  art  always  is,  by  a  great 
improvement  in  the  mechanics  of  art.  The  j>criod 
when  this  development  of  art  took  place,  and  the 
degree  of  foreign  influence  implied  in  the  fables 
about  Daedalus,  are  very  difficult  questions,  and 
cannot  be  discussed  within  the  limits  of  this  arti- 
cle. The  ancient  traditions  certainly  point  to 
Egypt  as  the  source  of  Grecian  art.  (See  especially 
Diod.  i.  97.)  But,  without  hazarding  an  opinion 
on  this  point,  we  may  refer  to  the  Egyptian  and 
Etruscan  and  earliest  Greek  antiquities,  as  giving 
I  some  vague  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  Daeda- 
j  lian  style  of  sculpture.  The  remains  called  Cyclo- 
penn  give  a  similar  notion  of  the  Daedalian  archi- 
tecture. The  Daedalian  style  of  art  continued  to 
prevail  and  improve  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  u.  c,  and  the  artists  of  tliat  long  pe- 
riod were  called  Daedalid*,  and  claimed  an  actual 
I  descent  from  Daedalus,  according  to  the  well-known 
custom  by  which  art  was  hereditary  in  certain  fa- 
milies. This  genealogy  was  carried  down  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Socrates,  who  claimed  to  be  a  Dae- 
dalid.  The  most  important  of  the  Daedalids,  be- 
sides his  son  Icarus,  and  his  nephew  Talus  or 
Perdix,  were  Scyllis  and  Dipoenus,  whom  some 
made  the  sons  of  Daedalus  ( Paus.  ii.  15.  §  1 ), 
Endoeus  of  Athens  (Paus.  i.  26'.  §  5),  Learchns  of 
Rhegium(Paus.  iii.  17.  §  6),  and  Onatasof  Aegina. 
(Paus.  v.  25.  §  7.)  All  these,  however,  lived  long 
after  the  period  in  which  Daedalus  is  placed. 
Besides  Icarus,  Daedalus  was  said  to  have  had  a 
son,  Japyx,  who  founded  lapygae.  (Strab.  vL  p. 
279;  Eustath.  ad  Diouys.  PeArg.  379.) 

A  Stjuoi  of  the  Athenian  <t>v\-h  KtKpSiris  bore 
the  name  of  AcutiaAltitu.  (Meurs.  de  AtL  Pop.  s.  r.) 
Feasts  called  AouBd\tta  were  kept  in  dilferent 
parts  of  Greece. 

2.  Of  Sicyon,  a  statuary  in  bronze,  the  son  and 
disciple  of  Patrocles,  who  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
among  the  artists  of  the  95th  Olympiad.  Daeda- 
lus erected  a  trophy  for  the  Eleians  in  the  Altis 
after  a  victor}-  over  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  war 
which  lasted  a  t.  401—399.  Resides  this  trophy, 
Daedalus  made  several  statues  of  athletes,  ai'd 
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other  work*  (Pans,  vi.  2.  §  4  ;  3.  §§  2,  3 ; 
6.  §  I,  x.  9.  §  3;  Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  *  19.  §  l.r>.) 

3.  A  statuary,  born  in  Bithynia,  whose  statue 
of  Zeus  Stratius  at  Nicomedia  was  greatly  admired. 
(Arrian,  ap.  Eustath,  ad  Dionys.  Perity.  796.) 
Hence  he  probably  lived  from  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  downwards.  (Thiersch,  Epoch,  p. 
49.)  [P.  S.] 

I)  A  El  R  A  (AcUipa  or  A«u>o),  that  is,  uthe 
knowing,"  a  divinity  connected  with  the  Eleusi- 
nian  mysteries.  According  to  Pausanias  (i.  38. 
§  7)  she  was  a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  became 
by  Hermes  the  mother  of  Elcusis ;  but  others 
called  her  a  sister  of  Styx ;  while  a  third  account 
represents  her  as  identical  with  Aphrodite,  Deme- 
ter,  Hera,  or  Persephone.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iiL 
847;  Eustath,  ad  Horn.  p.  648.)  [L.  S.] 

DAES  (Adiji),  of  Colonae,  apparently  an  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  on  the  history  of  his  native  place. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  612.)  [I*  S.] 

DA  ETON  DAS  (AarrsMUw),  a  statuary  of  Si- 
cyon,  made  a  statue  of  the  Eleian  athlete  Theoti- 
miis  at  Olympia.  (Paus.  vi.  17.  §  3.)  Since 
Moschion,  the  father  of  Theotimus,  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  into  Asia,  Daetondas  proba- 
bly flourished  from  B.  c.  820  downwards.  [P.  S.] 
DAI'MACHUS  or  DEI'MACHUS  (AaVaxot 
or  Atj^oxoi),  of  Plataeae,  a  Greek  historian, 
whose  age  is  determined  by  the  fact,  that  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Allitrochades,  the  son  of 
Androcottus  or  Sandrocottus,  king  of  India  (Strab. 
ii.  p.  70),  and  Androcottus  reigned  at  the  time 
when  Seleucus  was  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
subsequent  greatness  of  his  empire,  about  B.  c.  31 2. 
(Justin,  xv.  4.)  This  fact  at  once  shews  the  im- 
possibility of  what  Casaubon  (ml  Diog.  IakH.  i  1 ) 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  historian  Ephonu 
had  stolen  whole  passages  from  DaTmochus's  work, 
since  Ephorus  lived  and  wrote  before  Daimachus. 
The  latter  wrote  a  work  on  India,  which  consisted 
of  at  least  two  books.  He  had  probably  acquired 
or  at  least  increased  his  knowledge  of  those  eastern 
countries  during  his  embassy ;  but  Strabo  never- 
theless places  him  at  the  head  of  those  who  had 
circulated  false  and  fabulous  accounts  about  India. 
(Comp.  Athen.  ix.  p.  394  ;  Harpocrat.  s.  r.  iyyv- 
H>cn ;  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  llhod.  L  658.)  We  have 
also  mention  of  a  very  extensive  work  on  sieges 
(voKtoptcnrtKa  ihrouy^fiaTa)  by  one  Daimachus, 
who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  author  of  the 
Indica.  If  the  reading  in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
(*.  r.  AaK*Satfuiv)  is  correct,  the  work  on  sieges 
consisted  of  at  least  35  (A*)  books.  (Comp.  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  It.  ii.  581.)  The  work  on  India  is  lost, 
but  the  one  on  sieges  may  possibly  be  still  con- 
cealed somewhere,  for  Magi  us  (in  Gruter's  Fax 
Artinm^  p.  1330)  states,  that  he  saw  a  MS.  of  it. 
It  may  be  that  our  Daimachus  is  the  same  as  the 
one  quoted  by  Plutarch  (Cumparat.  Solott.  cum 
I'M.  4)  as  an  authority  on  the  military  exploits 
of  Solon.  In  another  passage  of  Plutarch  (Lysun*!. 
12)  one  Lai'machus  (according  to  the  common  read- 
ing) is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  work 
«fo<€fiat,  and  modern  critics  have  changed  the 
name  LaTinachus  into  Daimachus,  and  consider 
him  to  be  the  same  as  the  historian.  In  like 
manner  it  has  been  proposed  in  Diogenes  Laertius 
(i.  30)  to  read  Aatuaxos  6  IUaTautfr  instead  of 
Aaf8ax°T  i  nKarwiKos,  but  these  are  only  con- 
jectural emendations.  1 1^  S.  J 
DAIPHANTUS  (Ao**a.™),  a  Thebau,  who 
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was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  B.  c  362. 
It  i*  said  that  Epaminondas,  after  he  had  received 
his  mortal  wound,  asked  successively  for  Daiphan- 
tus  and  IolaTdas,  and,  when  he  haard  of  their  death, 
advised  his  countrymen  to  make  peace.  (Pint. 
Apophtk.  Epam.  24*;  Ael.  V.  II.  xii.  3.)     [E.  K.J 

DA1PPUS  or  DAHIPPUS  (AoTmroj),  a 
statuary  who  made  statues  of  athletes  (Pans.  vi. 
12.  §  3,  16.  §  4),  and  a  statue  which  Plii.y 
(xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  28)  calls  Perixyomenon,  for 
which  Brotier  would  read  wupmAvipmw.  He  is 
mentioned  in  two  other  passages  of  Pliny  (/.  c. 
19,  19.  §  7),  where  all  the  MSS.  give  l*ippns, 
through  a  confusion  between  A  and  A.  From 
these  two  passages  it  appears  that  he  was  a  son  of 
Lysippus,  and  that  he  flourished  in  the  120th 
Olympiad,  (b.  c.  300,  and  onwards.)      [P.  S.] 

DA'LION,  a  writer  on  geography  and  botany, 
who  is  quoted  by  Pliny.  (//.  N.  vi.  35,  xx.  73.) 
He  is  mentioned  among  the  fortion  authors  made 
use  of  by  Pliny,  and  must  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  first  century  after  Christ         [W.  A.  G.] 

DALMAT1US.  [Dblmatius.] 

DAMAGETUS  (Aafia?irr<»)-  I<  King  of 
lalysus  in  Rhodes  (contemporary  with  Ardys, 
king  of  Lydia,  and  Pbraortes,  king  of  Media), 
married,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  the 
daughter  of  Aristotnenes  of  Messene,  and  fro.n 
this  marriage  sprung  the  family  of  the  Diagoridae, 
who  were  celebrated  for  their  victories  at  Olympia. 
[  Arwtomxnbk.  J  The  following  is  their  genealogy. 

Ariatomenes. 

I 


T 

(Diagoras.) 

Dorieus. 
I 


I  I  I 
Damagctus. 

Acusilnus. 

Dorieus. 


Callinateira. 
Elides. 


I 

Peisodorus. 


In  this  pedigree  the  name  of  the  first  Diagorai 
is  inserted  by  Clavier  and  Clinton,  to  supply  one 
generation,  which  seems  to  be  wanting  in  Pausa- 
nias. 

2.  Of  the  second  Damagctus  nothing  is  known 
but  his  name. 

3.  The  third  Damagctus  was  victor  in  the 
pancratium  on  the  same  day  on  which  his  brother 
Acusilaua  was  victor  in  boxing.  [Diagokas.] 
(Pind.  OL  7,  «uid  Schol  ;  Paus.  iv.  24.  §  1,  vi.  7. 
§§  1,2;  Aelian,  V.  II.  x.  1;  Cic  Ttuc.  i.  46; 
Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  i.  pp.  254,  255.)     [P.  S.] 

DAMAGETUS  ( Aajiaymos ),  the  author  of 
thirteen  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  from 
the  contents  of  some  of  which  his  time  is  fixed  at 
the  end  of  the  third  century  u.  c  He  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Garland  of  Meleager.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  the 
Demagetus  who  is  cited  by  Stephanus  Byxan- 
tinus  (*.  r.  'Arri}).  The  name  is  nlao  given  by 
the  Scholiast  to  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  224)  in  lha 
form  Dvuiagctus.    (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  38,  iii.  331  { 

do 
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Jacob*,  AuAoL  Oraec.  ii.  39,  xiiL  879,  000 ; 
Fabric.  UiU.  Grace,  iv.  p.  470.)  [P.  S.] 

DAMA'GORAS  (^ueyipas),  a  Rhodian  ad- 
miral  in  the  war  against  Mithridates.  After  an 
•ngagement  with  the  king's  fleet,  the  Kh«dians 
missed  one  trireme,  and  not  kr.nwiug  whether  it 
had  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  they  sent  out  Da- 
mugoras  with  six  quick-sailing  vessels  to  search 
for  it.  Mithridates  attacked  him  with  twenty-five 
ships,  and  Damagoras  retreated,  till  about  sunset 
the  king's  fleet  withdrew.  Dautagoraa  then  sailed 
forth  again,  sunk  two  of  the  king's  ships,  and 
drove  two  others  upon  the  coast  of  Lycia,  and  in 
the  night  returned  to  Rhodes.  (Appian,  Miikrid. 
25.)  [L.  S.] 

DA'MALIS  (Ad>oAif),  the  wife  of  the  Athe- 
nian general,  Chares.  She  accompanied  her  hus- 
band, and  while  he  was  stationed  with  his  fleet 
near  Byzantium,  she  died.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  in  a  neighbouring  place,  of  the  name 
of  Damalis,  and  to  have  been  honoured  with  a 
monument  of  the  shape  of  a  cow.  According  to  a 
mythical  tradition,  Io  on  her  wandering  landed  at 
Damalis,  and  the  Chalcedonians  erected  a  bronze 
cow  on  the  spot.  (Symeon  Mng.  de  Cotuiani.  Por- 
piyr.  p.  7*2**,  ed.  Bonn  ;  comp.  Polvb.  v.  43.)[L.S.] 

DAMAKATUS.  [Diuiaratus.] 

DAMA'RETK.  [Dkmarktx.] 

DAMASCE'NUS,  JOANNKS  flsfdmtf  Aa- 
suunrm'cfa ),  a  voluminous  ecclesiastical  writer,  who 
flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  in  the  reigns  of  I<eo  Isauricus 
and  Constantine  VII.  He  was  a  native  of  Da- 
mascus, whence  he  derived  his  surname,  and  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  high  rank.  His  oratorical 
powers  procured  him  the  surname  of  Chrysorrhoas, 
but  he  was  also  stigmatized  by  his  enemies  with 
various  derogatory  nicknames,  such  as  Sarabaita, 
Mansur,  and  Arcias.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  church,  and  after  having  obtained 
the  dignity  of  presbyter,  he  entered  the  monastery 
of  St.  Saba  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  devoting  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  especially  the  study  of  theology.  He 
seems  to  have  died,  at  the  earliest,  about  A.  d.  756, 
and  his  tomb  was  shewn  near  St  Saba  down  to  a 
very  late  period.  He  is  regarded  as  a  saint  both 
by  the  Greek  and  I-atin  churches ;  the  former  ce- 
lebrates his  memory  on  the  29th  of  November  and 
the  4th  of  December,  and  the  latter  on  the  6th  of 
May.  His  life,  which  is  still  extant,  was  written 
by  Joannes,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem ;  but  little 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  it,  "as  the  facts  are 
there  mixed  up  with  the  roost  incredible  stories. 
It  is  printed  in  Surius's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  under 
the  6th  of  May. 

All  the  writers  who  mention  Joannes  Damas- 
cenus  agree  in  asserting,  that  he  surpassed  all  his 
contemporaries  as  a  philosopher  and  by  the  exten- 
sive range  of  his  knowledge.  This  reputation  is 
sufficiently  supported  by  the  great  number  of  his 
works  which  have  come  down  to  us,  though  he 
was  extremely  deficient  in  critical  judgment,  which 
is  most  apparent  in  the  stories  which  he  relates  iu 
confirmation  of  the  doctrines  he  propounds.  He 
w;is  a  strong  opponent  of  those  who  insisted  upon 
removing  all  imnges  from  the  Christian  churches, 
and  upon  abolishing  prayers  for  the  dead.  We 
pass  over  the  several  collections  of  his  works, 
as  well  as  the  separate  editions  of  single  treatises, 
and  ouly  refer  our  readers  to  the  best  edition  of 
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his  works,  which  was  prepared  and  edited  by 
Michael  le  Quien,  Paris  1713,  in  2  vols.  foL, 
though  it  is  far  from  containing  all  the  works 
that  are  still  extant  under  his  name,  and  are  buried 
in  MS.  in  the  various  libraries  of  Europe.  It  con- 
tains the  following  works:  1.  Ks^dAoua  4>iAo<r(>- 
<pi*a,  or  the  main  points  of  philosophy  and  dialec- 
tics. 2.  n«pl  aipiawv,  on  heresies  and  their 
origin.  3.  'ExoWu  ixptS^t  ttji  ip0aS6^ov  snVtwm, 
an  accurate  exposition  of  the  orthodox  faith. 
4.  ftyo»  tow  5  OioCdAAorror  Tax  ery/ai  fU6ros, 
a  treatise  against  those  who  opposed  the  use  of 
images  in  churches.  5.  Aitt AAoj  w#pi  ipdoi  vpo- 
ratljlaTos,  that  is,  a  confession  of  faith.  6.  To7u», 
i.  e.  a  work  against  the  Jacobites  and  Monophysites 
or  Eutychians.  7.  Hard  Marixa/«r  StfUxryoi,  a 
discourse  against  the  Manicheans.  8.  AtdAoyof 
iapaurtjvuv  ml  \pi<rriawoi^  a  dialogue  between  a 
Saracen  and  a  Christian.  9.  Tltpi  SpcucoWow,  a 
fragment  on  dragons.  10.  ITspi  dyias  rmdoot,  on 
the  holy  trinity.  11.  Tltpl  row  rpumylou  3fi»ovt 
on  the  hymn  entitled  Trisngium.  12.  tlspl  twr 
ay'iwv  KifertuSf,  on  fasts.  13.  n»pl  r<Sy  6pcrm  -His 
irovr)plas  Tyivpuirvv,  on  the  eight  spirits  of  wick- 
edness. 14.  EiVaywyj)  Sirfflirttv  <rroix*u*^m, 
elementary  instruction  in  the  Christian  dogmas. 
15.  Utp*  avyQt-rou  Qwrtttt,  a  treatise  directed 
against  the  Acephalians.  16.  n#pl  T«»r  «V  t<5 
Xpicrrf  ivo  ScAtyidTtw  teal  ivfpytuZv  iral  kotwm* 
(pvaiKmv  itimndrWi  on  the  twofold  will  and  action 
of  Christ,  and  on  the  other  physical  properties. 
17.  "Ewoi  aKftiUrraroy  Kara  Stoarxryovi  tup4at*t 
Tciy  NfffTopMU'«v,  against  the  heresies  of  the  Nes- 
torians.  18.  A  number  of  fragments  on  various 
subjects.    19.    HiurxdAiOJ',  or  a  |Kischal  canon. 

20.  A  fragment  of  a  letter  on  the  nature  of  man. 

21.  A  treatise  on  those  who  had  died  in  the  faith 
of  Christ,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  their  souls 
may  be  benefited  by  masses  and  alms.  22.  A 
letter  on  confession.  23.  Aoyos  &K<>S*ucriK6t 
w*pl  tbp  dylwy  koI  wmJc  ctKoYuf,  an  oration  ou 
the  veneration  due  to  sacred  images.  24.  An  epis- 
tle on  the  same  subject,  addressed  to  Theophilus. 
25.  Tltpl  Tft*  dfrvfittv,  on  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread.  26.  An  epistle  addressed  to  Zuchnrias, 
bishop  of  the  Doari.  27.  An  exposition  of  the 
Christian  faith  :  it  is  only  in  Latin,  and  a  transla- 
tion from  an  Arabic  MS.  28  Some  poems  in 
iambics  on  sacrt-d  subjects.  29.  An  abridgment 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  letters  of  fct,  Paul  by 
Joannes  Clirysostomus.  30.  'Upd  vapaAAqAo, 
sacred  parallels,  consisting  of  passages  of  Scripture 
compared  with  the  doctrines  of  the  early  fathers. 
31.  A  number  of  homilies.  (Fabric.  JiifJ  iirwe. 
ix.  pp.  602-744  ;  Cave,  JJitL  lM.  i.  p.  402,  \c„ 
ed.  London,  HiBfl.)  [L.  S.J 

DAMASCE'NUS,  NICOLAI'SOkoAooj  Ao- 
fuuTKi}f6i),  a  famous  Greek  polyhiator,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  and  the  emperor 
Augustus,  with  both  of  whom  he  was  connected 
by  intimate  friendship.  He  was,  as  his  name  in- 
dicates, a  native  of  Damascus,  and  the  son  of  An- 
tipatcr  and  Stratonicc.  His  parents  were  distin- 
guished no  less  for  their  personal  character  thau 
for  their  wealth,  and  his  father,  who  was  a  highly 
esteemed  orator,  was  not  only  invested  with  the 
highest  magistracies  in  his  native  place,  but  was 
employed  on  various  embassies.  Nicolaus  and  his 
brother  Ptolemaeus  were  instructed  from  theii 
childhood  in  everything  that  was  good  and  useful. 
Nicolaus  in  particular  shewed  great  talents,  and 
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even  before  he  attained  the  age  of  pulierty,  he  ob- 
tained the  reputation  of  being  the  moat  accom- 
plished nnnng  the  youths  of  his  age;  and  at  that 
early  age  he  composed  tragedies  and  comedies, 
which  met  with  general  applause.  But  he  soon 
abandoned  these  poetical  pursuits,  and  devoted 
himself  to  rhetoric  music,  mathematics,  and  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle.  Herod  carried  on  his 
philosophical  studies  in  common  with  Nicolaus 
and  the  amicable  relation  between  the  two  men 
was  strengthened  by  these  common  pursuits.  In 
B.  c.  la,  he  prevailed  upon  Herod  to  interfere  with 
Agrippa  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Ilium,  who 
were  to  be  severely  punished  for  having  been  ap- 
parently wanting  in  attention  to  Agrippa's  wife, 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  It  was  about 
the  same  time  that  he  used  his  influence  with  He- 
rod to  prevail  upon  Agrippa  to  put  an  end  to  the 
annoyances  to  which  the  Jews  in  Ionia  were  con- 
stantly exposed.  In  a  conversation  with  Herod 
Nicolaus  once  directed  his  attention  to  the  advan- 
tage* which  a  prince  might  derive  from  history; 
and  the  king,  who  was  struck  by  the  truth  of  the 
observation,  entreated  Nicolaus  to  write  a  history. 
Nicolaus  complied  with  the  request,  and  compiled 
a  most  voluminous  work  on  universal  history,  the 
accomplishment  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  surpassed 
even  the  hardest  among  the  labours  of  Heracles, 
in  m.  t-  13,  when  Herod  went  to  Home  to  pay 
Augustus  a  visit,  he  took  Nicolaus  with  him,  and 
both  travelled  in  the  same  vessel.  On  that  occa- 
sion, Nicolaus  made  Augustus  a  present  of  the 
finest  fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  which  Augustus 
henceforth  called  Nioolai,  a  name  by  which  that 
fruit  was  known  down  to  the  middle  ages.  Some 
writers  speak  of  cakes  (irkajcoSyrts)  which  Nico- 
laus presented  to  Augustus,  but  this  is  evidently  a 
mistake.  (Suid.  *. v.  NucoAoor ;  Athen.  xiv.  p.65'2; 
Plut.  Sympot.  viii.  4 ;  Isidor.  Orig.  xvii.  7 ;  Plio. 
H.N.  xiii.  4.)  When  Herod,  by  his  success 
against  some  Arab  chiefs,  had  drawn  upon  himself 
the  enmity  of  Augustus,  and  the  latter  declined  to 
receive  any  ambassadors,  Herod,  who  knew  the 
influence  which  Nicolaus  possessed  with  the  em- 
peror, sent  him  to  negotiate.  Nicolaus,  by  very 
skilful  management,  succeeded  in  turning  the 
anger  of  Augustus  against  the  Arabs,  and  in  re- 
storing the  friendship  between  Augustus  and  He- 
rod. When  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  the  sous 
of  Herod,  were  suspected  of  plotting  against  their 
father,  Nicolaus  endeavoured  to  induce  the  king 
not  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  his  sons,  but 
in  vain  :  the  two  sons  were  put  to  death,  and 
Nicolaus  afterwards  degraded  himself  by  defend- 
ing and  justifying  this  cruel  act  of  his  royal  friend. 
On  the  death  of  Herod,  Archelaus  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Nico- 
laus. We  have  no  account  of  what  became  of 
Nicolaus  after  this  event,  and  how  long  he  sur- 
vived it 

Plutarch  (I.e.)  describes  Nicolaus  as  possessing  a 
tall  and  slender  figure,  with  a  red  face.  In  private 
life,  as  well  as  in  intercourse  with  others,  he  was  a 
man  of  the  most  amiable  disposition  :  he  was  mo- 
dest, just,  and  liberal  in  a  high  degree;  and  al- 
though he  disgraced  himself  by  his  flattery  and 
partiality  towards  Herod,  he  neglected  the  great 
and  powerful  at  Rome  so  much,  that  he  is  censured 
for  having  preferred  the  society  of  plebeians  to 
that  of  the  nobles.  The  information  which  we 
have  here  given  is  derived  partly  from  a  life  of 


Nicolaus,  written  by  himself,  of  which  a  consider- 
able portion  is  still  extant,  from  Suidas,  and  from 
Josephus.  (Autii/.Jud.  xvi.  15, 16, 17,  xvii.  7, 1 1.) 
The  writing*  of  Nicolaus  were  partly  poetical, 
partly  historical,  and  partly  philosophical.  With 
regard  to  his  tragedies,  we  know  only  the  title  of 
one,  called  IoktvwU  or  2s*9a>rqr  (Eustath.  ad 
IHonyt.  I'triet).  976),  but  no  fragments  are  extant. 
A  considerable  fragment  of  one  of  his  comedies, 
which  consist*  of  44  lines,  and  give*  us  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  poetical  talent,  is  preserved  in 
Stobaeus.  The  most  important,  however,  among  his 
works  were  those  of  an  historical  nature.  1 .  Tim 
first  is  his  autobiography,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  2.  A  universal  history,  which  con- 
sisted of  144  books.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  249.)  Suidas 
states,  that  it  contained  only  80  books,  but  the 
124th  is  quoted  by  Josephus.  (Aniif.  Jud.  xiL  3.) 
The  title  laropla  Ku&o\uni,  under  which  this  work 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  does  not  occur  elsewhere. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  fragments  still  ex- 
tant, it  treated  chiefly  of  the  history  of  the  Asiatic 
nations  ;  but  whether  the  'A<r(rvp«a*:ol  laropitu  of 
which  Photius  (liibl.  Cod.  189)  speaks  is  the  same 
as  the  universal  history,  or  only  a  portion  of  it,  or 
whether  it  was  a  separate  work,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  certainty.  The  universal  history 
was  composed  at  the  request  of  Herod,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  hurried  compilation,  in  which  Ni- 
colaus, without  exercising  any  criticism,  incorpo- 
rated whatever  he  found  related  by  earlier  histo- 
rians. 3.  A  life  of  Augustus.  This  work  is  lost, 
like  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  excerpta  which 
were  made  from  it  by  the  command  of  Constantino* 
Porphyrogenitu*.  These  excerpta  shew  that  the 
author  was  not  much  concerned  about  accuracy, 
and  that  the  biography  was  more  of  a  eulogy  than 
of  a  history.  Some  writers  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  this  biography  formed  a  part  of  the  universal 
history ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  this 
hypothesis.  4.  A  life  of  Herod.  There  is  no 
express  testimony  for  a  separate  work  of  this  name, 
but  the  way  in  which  Josephus  speaks  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Nicolaus  treated  Herod,  and  defended 
his  cruelties,  or  parsed  them  over  in  silence,  if  he 
could  not  defend  them,  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  separate  work  on  the  life 
of  Herod.  5.  'H6wy  -rapa£6£vy  ovvaywyi^  that  is, 
a  collection  of  singular  customs  among  the  various 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  dedicated  to  Herod 
(Phot  BiU.  Cod.  189),  and  Stobaeus  has  preserved 
many  passages  from  it  Valesius  and  others  think 
that  these  passages  did  not  originally  belong  to  a 
separate  work,  but  were  extracted  from  the  uni- 
versal history.  Of  his  philosophical  works,  which 
consisted  partly  of  independent  treatises  and  partly 
of  paraphrases  of  Aristotle's  works,  no  fragments 
are  extant  except  a  few  statements  in  Simplicity* 
commentaries  on  Aristotle.  The  extant  fragments 
of  Nicolaus  were  first  edited  in  a  Latin  version  by 
N.  Cragius,  Geneva,  1.593,  4to.  The  Greek  ori- 
ginals with  a  Latin  translation  were  first  edited 
by  H.  Valesius  in  his  "Excerpta  Polybii,  Diodori," 
Ac.,  Paris,  1 634,  4to.  The  best  and  most  com- 
plete edition,  with  Latin  translations  by  Valesius 
and  H.  Grotitu,  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orelli,  Leipzig, 
1804,  8vo.  It  also  contains  a  good  dissertation 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  Nicolaus  by  the  Abbe 
Sevin,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Mcmmrrt 
de  PActul.  dt*  IuMTtj>t.  vi.  p.  486,  fee.  In  181 1, 
Orelli  published  a  supplement  to  his  edition,  which 
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contain*  note*  and  emendation*  by  A.  Corny, 
Creuzer,  SchweighKuser,  and  other*.      [L.  S.] 

DAMA'SCIUS  (Asyisio-aiof),  the  Syrian  (i 
Svpor),  of  Damascus,  whence  he  derived  hi*  name, 
the  last  of  the  renowned  teacher*  of  the  Neo-Pla- 
tonie  philosophy  at  Athens,  was  born  toward*  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Chrittian  era. 
His  national  Syrian  name  i*  unknown.  He 
repaired  at  an  early  period  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  first  studied  rhetoric  under  the  rhetorician 
Theon,  and  mathematics  and  philosophy  under 
Amraonius,  the  *on  of  Hermeas  [see  p.  146,  a,], 
and  Isidorus.  From  Alexandria  Damnscius  went 
to  Athens,  where  Neo-Platonism  existed  in  its 
setting  glory  under  Marin  us  and  Zenodotus,  the 
successors  of  the  celebrated  Proclus.  He  became 
a  disciple  of  both,  and  afterwards  their  successor 
( whence  his  surname  of  6  8ic£5o;roi),  and  he  was 
the  last  who  taught  in  the  cathedra  of  Platonic 
philosophy  at  Athens;  for  in  the  year  529  the 
emperor  Justinian  closed  the  heathen  schools  of 
philosophy  at  Athens,  and  most  of  the  philosophers, 
and  among  them  Damascius,  emigrated  to  king 
Chosroe*  of  Persia.  At  a  later  time  (533),  how- 
ever, Damascius  appear*  to  have  returned  to  the 
West,  since  Chosroe*  had  stipulated  in  a  treaty  of 
peace  that  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  hea- 
then votaries  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  should  be 
tolerated  by  the  Byzantine  emperor.  (Drucker, 
Hid.  }'kilo*o]>k.  ii.  p.  345 ;  Agathia*,  Srhoiad.  ij. 
p.  49,  &c„  p.  67,  Ac.)  We  have  no  further  parti- 
culars of  the  life  of  Damascius ;  we  only  know 
that  he  did  not,  after  his  return,  found  any  school 
either  at  Athens  or  at  any  other  place,  and  that 
thus  the  heathen  philosophy  ended  with  its  ex- 
ternal existence.  But  the  Neo- Platonic  ideas  from 
the  school  of  Proclus  were  preserved  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  down  to  the  later  time*  of  the  middle 
age*. 

Only  one  of  Damascius's  numerous  writings  has 
yet  been  printed,  namely,  w  Doubts  and  Solutions 
of  the  first  Principles,  ('Airoplat  *ol  Arfatit  irtpl 
r£v  trpdrutv  <b>x*V),  which  wa*  published  (but  not 
complete)  by  J.  Kopp,  Francof.  1828.  8vo.  In 
this  treatise  Damascius  inquire*,  a*  the  title  inti- 
mate*, respecting  the  first  principle  of  all  things, 
which  he  finds  to  be  an  unfathomable  and  unspeak- 
able divine  depth,  being  all  in  one,  but  undivided. 
The  struggle*  which  he  makes  in  this  treatise  to 
force  into  words  that  which  is  not  susceptible  of 
expression,  have  been  blamed  by  many  of  the 
modern  philosophers  as  barren  subtil ty  and  tedious 
tautology,  but  received  the  just  admiration  of 
other*.  This  work  is,  moreover,  of  no  small  im- 
portance for  the  history  of  philosophy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  number  of  notice*  which  it 
contain*  concerning  the  elder  philosophers. 

The  rest  of  Damascius's  writings  are  for  the 
most  part  commentaries  on  works  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato  .  of  these  the  most  important  are  :  I.  'Avo- 
pieu  teal  \fo*ts  «/r  rdr  TlKdrvros  TlapfiftrtSttv  in  a 
manuscript  at  Venice.  2.  A  continuation  and 
completion  of  Proclus'*  commentary  on  Plato's 
Parmenides,  printed  in  Cousin's  edition  of  the 
works  of  Proclus,  Pari*,  1827,  8vo.,  vol.  vi.  p.  255, 
Ac.  We  have  references  to  some  commentaries  of 
Damascius  on  Plato's  Timacus,  Alcibiades,  and 
other  dialogues,  which  seem  to  be  lost.  3.  Of  the 
commentaries  of  Damascius  on  Aristotle's  works 
we  only  know  of  the  commentary  on  Aristotle's 
treatise  "de  Coc»r  '  of  which  perhaps  a  fragment 


is  extant  in  the  treatise  »sp»  tow  7*mjrov,  pub- 
lished by  Iriarte  (Cufa/.  AfSS.  BiU.  MudriJ,  i. 
p.  130;  under  the  name  of  Damascius.  Such  a 
commentary  of  Damascius  as  extant  in  manuscript 
(wop«*$oAai,  in  AristoL  lib.  i.  de  Coelo)  is  also 
mentioned  by  Labbeus  {BibL  AW.  MSS.  pp.  1 12, 
169).  The  writing*  of  Damascius  •ronj<r««*f, 
■s-fpl  r6wov,  and  -wtpl  xpoWv,  cited  by  Simplicius 
in  bis  commentary  on  Aristotle's  I'kytica  (fol.  189. 
b.,  153,  a.,  183,  b.),  are  perhaps  only  parts  of  hi* 
commentaries  on  the  Aristotelian  writing*.  Fabri- 
ciu*  (DUJ.  Oruec  voL  ii.  p.  294)  attribute*  to  him 
the  composition  of  an  epitome  of  the  first  four  and 
the  eighth  book  of  Aristotle's  Physica.  4.  But  of 
much  greater  importance  is  Damascius's  biography 
of  his  preceptor  Isidorus  ('lritsfpov  fiiox,  perhap? 
a  port  of  the  QtX&aoQos  laropla  attributed  to  Da- 
mascius by  Suidas,  i.  p.  506),  of  which  Photiua 
(Cod.  242,  comp.  181)  has  preserved  a  considera- 
ble fragment,  and  gives  at  the  same  time  some  im- 
portant information  respecting  the  life  and  studies 
of  Damascius.  This  biography  appear*  to  havw 
been  reckoned  by  the  ancients  the  most  important 
of  the  works  of  Damascius.  5.  Aoyoi  Tlapdio^oi^ 
in  4  books,  of  which  Photius  (Cod.  130)  also  give* 
an  account  and  specifies  the  respective  titles  of 
the  books.  (Comp.  Westermann,  Rermm  Mira/tU. 
Scriptores,  Proleg.  p.  xxix.)  Photius  praise*  the 
succinct,  clear,  and  pleasing  style  of  this  work ; 
though,  as  a  Christian,  he  in  other  respects  vehe- 
mently attacks  the  heathen  philosopher  and  the 
tendency  of  hi*  writing*.  6.  Beside*  all  these 
writings,  there  i*  lastly  a  fragment  of  a  commen- 
tary on  Hippocrates'*  *»  Aphorisms"  in  a  manuscript 
at  Munich,  which  is  ascribed  to  this  philosopher. 
(See  below. )  There  is  also  an  epigram  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  (hi.  1 79,  ed.  Jacobs,  comp.  Jacobs,  (  W 
tnent  t*  Anthol.  xiii  p.  880)  likewise  ascribed  t« 
him.  For  further  particulars,  see  Kopp's  Preface 
to  his  edition  of  Damascius,  irtpl  wptZrttw  dp\&Pt 
and  Fabric  DM.  Grace  vol.  iii.  pp.  79,  83,  230. 

Among  the  disciples  of  Damascius  the  most  im 
portant  are  Simplicius,  the  celebrated  commentator 
on  Aristotle,  and  Eulamiu*.  [A.  S.] 

DAMA'SCIUS  (AoptdVicior),  the  author  of  a 
short  Greek  commentary  on  the  Aphorism*  of  Hip- 
pocrates, first  published  by  F.  H.  Dieta  in  hi* 
Srkolia  in  ftippocr.  et  UaL,  Regim,  Prus*.  1834, 
8vo.  This  Damascius  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
celebrated  Neo- Platonic  philosopher  mentioned 
above;  but  the  matter  is  quite  uncertain. 

[W.  A.  «.] 

DAMASIPPUS  (AofuWwof),  a  Macedonian, 
who  after  having  assassinated  the  member*  of  the 
synedrium  of  Phactis,  a  Macedonian  town,  fled 
with  his  wife  and  children  from  his  country.  When 
Ptolemy  Physcon  came  to  Greece  and  raised  an 
army  of  mercenaries,  Damasippus  also  engaged  in 
his  service,  and  accompanied  him  to  Crete  and 
Libya.    (Polvb.  xxxi.  25.)  1 1,.  S.) 

DAMASIPPUS,   I*  JU'NIUS  BRUTUS. 

[BRtfTt'R,  No.  19.] 

DAMASIPPUS,  LICI'NIUS.  1.  Lhinrs 
DiMAsirris,  a  Roman  senator  of  the  party  of 
Pompey,  who  was  with  king  Juba  in  a  c.  49. 
During  Caesar's  African  war,  in  B.c.  47,  we  again 
meet  him  among  the  enemies  of  Caesar.  Dama- 
sippus and  some  others  of  his  party  endeavoured 
with  a  few  ships  to  reach  the  coast  of  Spain,  hut 
they  were  thrown  back  hv  a  storm  to  Hippo, 
where  the  fleet  of  P.  Sitius"  was  stationed.  TW 
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ship*  of  the  Pompeiant  were  taken  and  tank,  and 
Damasippus  perished  with  the  rest.  (Caes.  de  D.  C. 

ii.  44 ;  Hirt.  de  UdL  A/r.  96.) 

2.  Licimcs  Damasippus,  a  contemporary  of 
Cicero,  who  speaks  (ad  Fum.  viu  23)  of  hiin  as  a 
lorer  of  Btatues.  In  other  passages,  Cicero,  in  n.  c. 
45,  speaks  of  his  intention  of  buving  a  gardeu 
from  Dmnasippus.  (Ad  AtL  xii.  29,'33.)  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  connoisseur  and  dealer  in 
ancient  statues,  and  to  hare  purchased  and  laid 
out  gardens  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  ngain. 
He  is  in  all  probability  the  same  person  as  the 
Damasippus  who  is  ridiculed  by  Horace.  (Sat.  ii. 
3.  16,  64.)  It  appears  from  Horace  that  he  had 
become  a  bankrupt  in  his  trade  as  a  dealer  in 
statues,  in  consequence  of  which  he  intended  to 
put  an  end  to  himself ;  but  he  was  prevented  by 
the  Stoic  Stertinius,  and  thcu  turned  Stoic  himself, 
or  at  least  affected  to  be  one  by  his  long  beard. 
The  Damasippus  mentioned  by  Juvenal  (Sat.  viii. 
147,  151,  167)  is  undoubtedly  a  fictitious  name, 
under  which  the  satirist  ridiculed  some  noble  lover 
of  horses.  [  L.  S.j 

DAMASTES  (Aa^<m,i),  of  Sigeum,  a  Greek 
historian,  and  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus 
and  Hellanicus  of  I^esbos,  with  the  latter  of 
whom  he  is  often  mentioned.  Suidas  even  calls 
him  a  disciple  of  Hellanicus,  while  Porphyry 
(up.  Ruatb.  Proep.  Evany,  ix.  p.  468)  states,  that 
Hellanicus  borrowed  from  Damastes  and  Herodotus 
several  statements  concerning  the  manners  and 
customs  of  foreign  nations.  This  latter  statement 
has  led  some  critics  to  assume,  that  Porphyry 
alludes  to  a  later  Hellanicus  of  Miletus ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  for  such  a  supposition,  and  the  simpler 
solution  is,  that  the  work  of  Damastes  was  pub- 
lished before  that  of  Hellanicus,  or  what  is  more 
likely,  that  Porphyry  made  a  blunder.  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas  (com p.  Eudoc  p.  127),  Damaater 
wrote, —  1.  A  History  of  Greece  ("pi  ir 
'EAAoJi  ytwopim*).  2.  On  the  ancestors  of  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  war  against  Troy,  and 
3.  A  catalogue  of  nations  and  towns  (48r*r  tcard- 
Xayot  kcu  vJAmmt),  which  is  probably  the  same 
work  as  the  one  quoted  by  Stephanus  of  Byzan- 
tium («.  v.  yV<p€optM)  under  the  simple  title  of 
9*fl  idvtiy.  Besides  these,  a  irtptnKovs  also  is 
mentioned  as  the  work  of  Damastes  by  Agathe- 
merus  (i.  p.  2,  ed.  Hudson),  whs  states,  that  Da- 
mastes copied  from  Hecataeus.  All  these  works 
are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  insignificant 
fragments,  Eratosthenes  made  great  use  of  them, 
for  which  he  is  censured  by  Strabo  (i.  p.  47,  xiii. 
p.  583,  xiv.  p.  684),  who  set  little  value  upon  the 
opinions  of  Damastes,  and  charges  him  with  igno- 
rance and  credulity.  From  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nasKUS  (A.  It.  i.  72)  we  learn  that  Damastes  spoke 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  (Camp.  Val.  Max. 
viii.  IS,  Kit.  6;  Plut  CktnilL  19;  Dionys.  Hal. 
J»d.  de  Tkmyd.  p.  818 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  Elench.  libb. 
iv.  v.  vi.  vii.  and  vii.  48 ;  Avienus  Ruf.  de  Ora 
Afarii. ;  Stura,  Fratpn.  Helltutici,  p.  14,  &c. ; 
Ukert,  Untenrndumg.  iiber  die  (JeograjJue  de*  lle- 
Caiaetu  mmi  Danuutee,  Weimar,  1814,  p.  26.) 

Another  person  of  this  name  is  Damastes,  the 
brother  of  Demecritus  the  philosopher.  (Suid.  «.  e. 
Anttitpvros ;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  89.)  [L.S.] 

DA'MASUS  (Aopao-os),  of  Tralles  iu  Cilicia,  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  649)  among  the  cele- 
brated orators  of  Tralles.  He  is  surnamed  Scorn- 
bras  (iKOftSpot)^  and  is  in  all  probability  the  sane 
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as  the  Dam os  Scombros  mentioned  by  Seneca 
(Controv.  iL  14),  and  may  possibly  be  tlie  same  as 
the  rhetorician  who  is  also  spoken  of  by  Se- 
neca  (Suae.  1  ;  comp.  Schott,  ad  Cotttrov.  ii.  14) 
under  the  name  of  Damaseticua,  IJut  nothing 
further  is  known  about  him.  [L.  S.] 

DA'MASUS,  whose  father's  name  was  Aiito- 
nius,  by  extraction  a  Spaniard,  must  have  been 
born  near  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
(Hieron.  de  Virit  IUtutr.  c.  103),  and  upon  the 
death  of  Liberius,  in  a.  d.  366,  was  chosen  bishop 
of  Rome.  His  election,  however,  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  a  party  who  supported  the  claims  of  a 
certain  Ursicinus  or  Ursinus :  a  fierce  strife  amse 
between  the  followers  of  the  rival  tactions  ;  th« 
praefect  Juventius,  unable  to  appease  or  withstand 
their  violence,  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  upwards 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  dead  bodies  were  found 
in  the  basilica  of  Sicininus,  which  had  been  the 
chief  scene  of  the  struggle.  Damasus  prevailed  ; 
his  pretensions  were  favoured  by  the  emperor,  and 
his  antagonists  were  banished;  but  having  been 
permitted  to  return  within  a  year,  fresh  disturb- 
ances broke  forth  which,  although  promptly  sup- 
pressed, were  renewed  from  time  to  time,  to  tho 
great  scandal  of  the  church,  until  peace  was  at 
length  restored  by  the  exertions  of  the  praefect 
Practextatus,  not  without  fresh  bloodshed.  While 
these  angry  passions  were  still  raging,  Damasus 
was  impeached  of  impurity  before  a  public  council, 
and  was  honourably  acquitted,  while  his  calum- 
niators, the  deacons  Concordius  and  Calistus,  were 
deprived  of  their  sacred  office.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  career,  until  his  death  in  a.  d.  384, 
he  was  occupied  in  waging  war  against  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Arians  in  the  West  and  in  the  East, 
in  denouncing  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris  in  the 
Roman  councils  of  a.  d.  377  and  382,  in  advocating 
the  cause  of  Paulinus  against  Meletius,  and  in 
erecting  two  basilicae.  He  is  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  sacred  music  from  having  ordained  that 
the  psalms  should  be  regularly  c haunted  in  all 
pjaces  of  public  worship  by  day  and  by  night, 
concluding  in  each  case  with  the  doxology ;  but 
his  chief  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity  rests 
upon  the  circumstance,  that,  at  his  instigation, 
St.  Jerome,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  Mat 
steady  and  cordial  friendship,  was  first  induced  to 
undertake  the  great  task  of  producing  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible. 

Ts  Damasus  was  addressed  the  famous  and  most 
important  edict  of  Valentinian  (Cod.  Theodos.  1 6. 
tit.  2.  s.  20 X  by  which,  in  combination  with  some 
subsequent  enactments,  ecclesiastics  were  strictly 
prohibited  from  receiving  the  testamentary  bequests 
of  their  spiritual  children, — a  regulation  rendered 
imperative  by  the  shameless  avarice  displayed  by 
too  many  of  the  clergy  of  that  period  and  the  dis- 
reputable arts  by  which  they  had  notoriously 
abused  their  influence  over  female  penitents.  Da- 
masus himself,  who  was  obliged  to  give  publicity 
to  the  decree,  had  not  escaped  the  imputation  of 
these  hcredipctal  propensities ;  for  his  insinuating 
and  persuasive  eloquence  gained  fox  him  among 
his  enemies  the  nickname  of  Aurucalpitu  (ear- 
tickler)  matrtmanun.  At  the  same  time,  whilo 
the  outward  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  church  were 
for  a  while  checked,  her  real  power  was  vastly  in- 
creased by  the  law  of  Valentinian  (367)  after- 
wards enforced  and  extended  by  Gratian  (378), 
in  virtue  of  which  the  clergy  were  relieved  from 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  ren- 
dered amenable  to  their  own  courts  alone. 
The  extant  works  of  Damasus  arc  : 

I.  Seven  epistles  written  between  the  years 
372 — 384,  add  rowed  to  the  bishops  of  lllyrin,  to 
Pnulinus,  to  Acholius  and  other  bishops  of  Mace- 
donia, and  to  St.  Jerome,  together  with  an  Epistola 
Synodicn  against  Apollinaris  and  Timotheus. 
These  refer,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  controversies 
then  agitating  the  religion.*  world,  and  are  not 
without  value  as  materials  for  ecclesiHstical  history. 
The  second,  to  Paulinus,  consists  of  two  parts, 
which  in  some  editions  are  arranged  separately,  so 
as  to  make  the  whole  number  amount  to  eight  In 
addition  to  the  above,  which  are  entire,  we  hare 
several  fragments  of  letters,  and  it  is  known  that 
many  have  perished.  See  the  14  Epistolae  Pontifi- 
cum  Romanorum,*'  by  Constant,  Paris,  1721. 

II.  Upwards  of  forty  short  poems  in  various 
measures  and  styles,  religious,  descriptive,  lyrical, 
and  panegyrical,  including  several  epitaphs.  None 
of  these,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  St  Je- 
rome (I.  <-.),  dictated  probably  by  partial  friendship, 
are  remarkable  for  any  felicity  either  in  thought 
or  in  expression.  The  rules  of  classical  prosody 
are  freely  disregarded ;  we  observe  a  propensity  to 
indulge  in  jingling  cadences,  thus  leading  the  way 
to  the  rhyming  versification  of  the  monks,  and 
here  and  there  some  specimens  of  acrostic  dexte- 
rity. These  pieces  were  published  separately  in 
several  of  the  early  editions  of  the  Christian  poets; 
by  A.  M.  Merenda,  Rom.  fol.  1 754  ;  and  a  selec- 
tion comprising  his  -Sanctorum  Elogia"  is  included 
in  the  "Opera  Vetertim  Poelarum  Latinonun"  by 
Maittaire,  2  vols.  fol.  Lond.  1713. 

Among  the  lost  works  of  this  author  are  to  be 
reckoned  several  epistles ;  a  tract  de  Virginitate,  in 
which  prose  and  poetry  were  combined  ;  summaries 
in  hexameter  verse  of  certain  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  (Hieron.  Eput.  ad  Emtoch.  de 
Ciutod.  Vinjin.)^  and  Acta  Martt/rum  Romanorum 
J'etri  Etorctitae  et  Marcellini  (Eginhart  ap.  Sun- 
«>*,  de  probaiti  sanctt.  If  titer,  vol.  iii.  p.  561). 

Several  frrreta;  a  book  entitled  Liber  de  Viiti 
Pontificum  Homanorum;  and  all  the  epistles  not 
named  above  are  deemed  spurious. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  is 
that  prepared  by  Sarrazaniui  and  published  by 
Ubaldinua  under  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Fran- 
cesco Birbcrini,  Rom.  4to.  1638.  They  are  con- 
tained nUo  in  the  BiMiothec.  Max.  Patrum.  vol.  iv. 
p.  543,  and  vol.  xxvii.  p.  81,  and  appear  in  their 
most  correct  form  in  the  BibliotKeoa  Patrum  of 
Gal  land,  vol.  vi.  p.  3  21. 

v  For  the  life  and  character  of  Damasus  see  the 
testimonies  and  biographies  collected  in  the  edition 
of  Sarmzanius;  Hieron.  de  Viris.  III.  c  103,  G'Aro- 
nic.  p.  18(5,  ad  Nepot.;  Ambros.  adv.  Symmack.  ii.; 
Augmstin.  Serm.  49  ;  Suidas,*.  r.  Aifuuros;  A  mm. 
Marc  xxvii.  3,  a  very  remarkable  passage.  The 
petition  of  two  presbyters  opposed  to  Damasus  is 
preserved  in  the  first  volume  of  the  works  of  P. 
Sirmond. — Ntc  An  ton  ins,  BiUiothec.  Vet  Htipan. 
ii.  6 ;  Bayerns,  Damasus  et  Laurentius  f/tijHtms 
anserti  et  vindicate  Rom.  1756  ;  Oerbert  de  Cantu 
el  Music  mra,  L  pp.  44, 60, 91, 242;  Fabric  Bibl. 
Med.  et  Infim.  Lai.  ii.  p.  4  ;  Funccius,  da  Veget. 
L.  L.  Senect.  rap,  iii.  §  ix.,  &c. ;  Tillemont  Mi- 
moires  KcdesiasL  vol.  viii.  p.  386,  Ac. ;  Schrock, 
Kirrkrn'r$ckirAt<>*  viii.  p.  122,  &c;  Surius,  dr.  pro- 
kttti  tauctt.  //tit.  viii.  p.  428.)  [  W.  R.  < 
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DA'MEAS  (Ao/uAw)  or  DE'MEAS.  1.  A  sta- 
tuary of  Croton,  who  made  a  bronxe  statoe  of  hi* 
fellow-citizen,  Milo,  which  Milo  carried  on  his 
shoulders  into  the  AIti*.  This  fixes  the  artist's 
date  at  about  u.c  530.  (Paus.  vi.  14.  j  2.) 

2.  Also  called  Damias,  a  statuary,  born  at  Clei- 
tor,  a  city  in  Arcadia,  was  the  disciple  of  Poly- 
cleitus,  mid  was  associated  with  other  artists  in 
the  execution  of  the  great  votive  offering  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  made  at  Delphi  after  the  vic- 
tory of  Aegospotami.  (b.  c.  405.)  Dameas  east 
the  statues  of  Athena,  Poseidon,  and  Ly winder. 
(Paus.  x.  9.  §  4 ;  Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19 ;  Thiersch. 
Epochem.  p.  276.)  [P.  S.J 

DAMIA.  [Auxbma.] 

DAMIA'N US  (AoMiordf),  of  Ephesus,  a  cele- 
brated rhetorician  and  contemporary  of  Philostra- 
tus,  who  visited  him  at  Ephesus,  and  who  has 
preserved  a  few  particulars  respecting  his  life.  In 
his  youth  Damianus  was  a  pupil  of  Adrianus  and 
Aelius  Aristeidcs,  whom  he  afterwards  followed  as 
his  models.  He  appears  to  have  taught  rhetoric  in 
his  native  place,  and  his  reputation  as  a  rhetorician 
and  sophist  was  so  great,  that  even  when  he  had 
arrived  at  an  advanced  age  and  had  given  up  rhe- 
toric many  persons  Hocked  to  Ephesus  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  him.  He  belonged 
to  a  very  illustrious  family,  and  was  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  of  which  he  made  generous  use,  for  ho 
not  only  instructed  gratis  such  young  men  as  were 
unable  to  remunerate  him,  but  he  erected  or  restored 
at  his  own  expense  several  useful  and  public  institu- 
tions and  buildings.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Ephesus. 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  ever  published  any 
scientific  treatise  on  rhetoric  or  any  orations  or 
declamations.  (Phitostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  23;  Suid. 
s.  v.  Aufuaids ;  Eudocia,  p.  1 30.)  [  L.  S.] 

DAMIA'N  US  (Ao^es),  a  celebrated  saint 
and  martyr,  who  was  a  physician  by  profession 
and  lived  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  afur 
Christ.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  brother  of 
St  Cosmos,  with  whose  name  and  life  his  own  is 
commonly  associated,  and  whose  joint  history  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  follows.  They  were  bora 
in  Arabia :  their  father's  name  is  not  known, 
their  mother's  was  Theodora,  and  both  are  said  to 
have  been  Christians.  After  receiving  an  excel- 
lent education,  they  chose  the  medical  profession, 
as  being  that  in  which  they  thought  they  could 
most  benefit  their  fellow  men;  and  accordingly 
they  constantly  practised  it  gratuitously,  thus 
earning  for  themselves  the  title  of  'hvipyvpou,  by 
which  they  are  constantly  distinguished.  They 
were  at  last  put  to  death  with  the  most  cruel  tor- 
lures,  in  company  with  several  other  Christians, 
during  the  persecution  by  Diocletian,  a.  d.  303 — 
311.  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century,  built  a 
church  in  their  honour  at  Constantinople,  and  an- 
other in  Pamphylia,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
been  (as  he  supposed)  cured  of  a  dangerous  illness 
through  their  intercession.  [CoesfAa.]  [W.  A.O.] 

DAMIA'N  US  HELIODO'RUS.  [Hnuo- 
Dontra.] 

DA'MIO,  a  freed  man  and  servant  of  P.  Clodius, 
who  in  B.  c.  58  prevented  Pompey  from  leaving 
his  house  and  from  assisting  Cicero.  (  A  scon,  ui 
MUon.  p.  47,  ed.  Orelli.)  It  is  uncertain  whether 
he  is  the  same  as  Vettius  Damio,  into  whose  house 
Cicero  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Clodian 
party.  (Cic  ad  Alt.  iv.  3.)  IL.  S.] 
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DA'MION  or  DAMON,  a  physician  mentioned 
among  the  foreign  authors  used  by  Pliuy  in  hii 
Natural  History,  who  mutt  therefore  have  lived  in 
or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ.  (Plin. 
//.  Ar.  xx.  40,  xxiv.  1-20,  Index  to  book  vii.)  He 
it  also  quoted  by  Plinius  Valcrianus.  (  De  He  Med. 
iii.  20.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

DAMIPPUS  (Ad>i*in>f).  1.  A  Lacedaemo- 
nian, who  lived  at  the  court  of  Hieronytnua  of 
Syracuse.  When  tlie  young  and  undecided  king, 
on  his  accession,  was  beset  on  all  sides  by  men  who 
advised  him  to  give  up  his  connexion  with  the 
1  tomans  and  form  an  alliance  with  Carthage  against 
them,  Damippus  was  one  of  the  few  in  the  king's 
council  who  advised  him  to  uphold  the  alliance 
with  Rome,  A  short  time  afterwards  he  was  sent 
by  the  Syractuans  to  king  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
but  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Roman  fleet  under 
Marcellus.  Epicydes  was  anxious  to  ransom  him, 
and  as  Marcellus  himself  wanted  to  form  connex- 
ions with  the  Aetolians,  the  allies  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, he  restored  Damippus  to  freedom.  (Polyb. 
vii.  5  ;  Liv.  xxv.  23.) 

2.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  to  whom  some 
MSS.  attribute  the  fragment  »tpl  vpovoias  ko\ 
dyadijs  Tvxij?,  which  is  preserved  in  Stobacus,  and 
is  more  commonly  -ascribed  to  Criton  of  Aegac. 
(Gale,  Ofmte.  Mytkol.  p.  698.)  ( L.  S] 

DAM  IS  (Adjuf,  A*V*f).     1.  A  Mcssenian, 


who  was  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  throne  of 
on  the  death  of  Euph 


Euphaea,  when  Aristo- 
demus  was  elected,  about  B.  c.  729.  On  the 
death  of  Aristodemus  (about  B.  c.  723),  Damis 
was  chosen  general  with  supreme  power,  but  with- 
out the  title  of  king.  He  failed,  however,  to  re- 
store the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  country,  and  on  hie 
death,  which  took  place  soon  after,  Messenia  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Pans.  iv.  10,  13.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Icesias,  was  sent  by  his 
countrymen  to  intercede  with  the  Romans  on  be- 
half of  the  Aetolians,  a.  c.  189,  and  is  said  to 


in  obtaining  peace  for  the  latter*  (Polyb.  xxii. 
14.)  He  is  called  Leon  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  10; 
com  p.  xxxv.  50.) 

3.  An  Epicurean,  introduced  several  times  by 
Lucian  as  an  irreligious  and  profligate  man.  He 
appears  to  be  the  same  who  is  spoken  of  (DiaL 
Mori,  27)  as  a  wealthy  Corinthian,  and  who  is  said 
to  have  been  poisoned  by  his  own  son.  1  lories 
however  supposes,  that  the  Damis  in  question  may 
have  been  a  fictitious  character.  (Ad  Fabric.  MU. 
Grace,  vol.  iii.  p.  602,  and  the  paj*agcs  of  Lucian 
there  referred  to.) 

4.  An  Assyrian,  who  lived  at  Nineveh,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Apollonius  Tyanaeus 
[see  p.  242,  b.],  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
travels.  Of  these  he  wrote  an  account,  in  which 
he  included  also  the  discourses  and  prophecies  of 
his  master.  This  work  seems  to  have  been  the 
ba*i»  of  the  life  of  Apollonius  by  Philostratus. 
The  style  of  it  shewed  traces  of  the  author's  coun- 
try and  of  his  education  among  barbarians.  (Said. 
*.  v.  Adfus  ;  Voss.  de  J/inL  Grate  p.  250,  ed. 
Westennann,  and  the  authorities  there  referred 
to.)  [E.  E.1 

DAMO  (Aofitf),  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras  and 
Theano,  who  is  mentioned  by  Iamblichus  ( Vit. 
I'ytkaf).  c  28),  but  chiefly  known  to  us  from  an 
epistle  of  Lysis,  a  Pythagorean,  to  one  Hipposus 
or  Hipparcbus,  uuoted  by  Diogenes  Laertiu*  (viii. 


DAMOCRITUS. 

42).  In  this  we  rend  that  Pythagoras  entrusted 
his  writings  to  the  care  of  Damo,  and  strictly  for- 
bad her  to  give  them  to  any  one.  This  command 
she  strictly  observed,  although  she  was  in  extreme 
poverty,  and  received  many  requests  to  sell  them  ; 
"  for,"  he  adds,  "  she  thought  her  father's  precepts 
more  precious  than  gold :  and  this  she  did  although 
a  woman."  But  the  genuineness  of  this  last  uu- 
gallant  appendage  is  denied  by  Menage.  (HiUoria 
Mulitrum  I'kilomijJtarum,  c.  94.)  The  above  com- 
mand of  Pythagoras  was  delivered  to  her  in  writ- 
ing, and  this  document  she  gave  when  dying  to 
her  daughter  Bistalia.  [G.  E.  L.  C.J 

DAMO'CHARIS  (Acyufxo/Mj),  a  grammarian 
of  Cos,  the  disciple  of  Agathia*,  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centuries 
after  Christ  He  is  the  author  of  four  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology.  In  an  epigram  by  Paulus 
Silentiarius  (81),  he  is  called  ypoftfutrndis  ispt) 
^aVu.  There  is  another -epigram  (a&taw.  359)  on 
a  certain  Damocharis  who  repaired  the  damage 
which  Smyrna  had  suffered  from  an  earthquake. 
It  is  not  known  whether  this  is  the  grammarian, 
about  whose  time,  however,  many  earthquakes  are 
known  to  have  happened,  (lirunck,  Anal.  iii. 
69;  Jacobs,  Anlk.  Urate  iv.  39;  xiii.  881, 
Fabric.  BtU.  Grate,  iv.  470.)  [P.  S.) 

DAMOCLES  (AOrtoxA^r),  a  Svracusan,  one  of 
the  companions  and  flatterers  of  the  elder  Diony- 
sius,  of  whom  a  well-known  anecdote  is  related  by 
Cicero.  Damocles  having  extolled  the  great  felicity 
of  Dionysius  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  power, 
the  tyrant  invited  him  to  try  what  his  happiness 
really  was,  and  placed  him  nt  a  magnificent  ban- 
quet, surrounded  by  every  kind  of  luxury  and  en- 
joyment, in  the  midst  of  which  Damocles  saw  a 
naked  sword  suspended  over  his  head  by  a  single 
horse-hair — a  sight  which  quickly  dispelled  all  his 
visions  of  happiness.  (Cic.  7'usc.  v.  21.)  The  same 
storv  is  also  alluded  to  by  Horace,  (('arm.  iiL 
1.  17.)  [K.  H.  ».] 

DAMO'CRATES  or  DEMO'CRATES  (±apo- 
Kpdrrit  or  AijMOK^drijt),  SERVI'LIUS,  a  Greek 
physician  at  Rome  about  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  who  may  perhaps 
have  received  the  praenomen  '*  Serrilitu M  from  his 
having  become  a  client  of  the  Servilia  gens.  Galen 
calls  him  dpttrros  larp6s  (De  Ther.  ad  J'u.  c.  12. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  260),  and  Pliny  says  (H.  .V.  xxv.  49), 
he  was  **c  priiuis  medentium,"  and  relates  (//.  iV. 
xxiv.  28)  his  cure  of  Consul  ia,  the  daughter  of 
M.  Servilius.  He  wrote  several  pharmaceutical 
works  in  Greek  iambic,  verse,  of  which  there  only 
remain  the  titles  and  some  extracts  preserved  by 
Galen.  (De  Comjtoe.  Medicam.  sec.  Locos,  v.  5, 
vii.  2,  viii.  10,  x.  2,  vol.  xii.  p.  890,  vol.  xiii.  pp. 
40,  220,  350  ;  De  Clompos.  Medicam.  sec.  Gen.  i. 
19,  v.  10,  vi.  12,  17,  vii.  8,  10,  16,  voL  xiii.  pp. 
455,  821,  915,  940,  988,  996,  1047;  De  Antid. 
i.  15,  ii.  2,&c  15,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  90,  115,&c  191.) 
These  have  been  collected  together  and  published 
by  C.  F.  Harles,  Bonn,  1833,  4to.  Gr.  and  I*L, 
with  notes  and  prolegomena.  It  is  believed  that 
only  the  first  part  (consisting  of  thirty-five  pages) 
has  yet  appeared,  of  which  there  is  a  review  by 
Hermann  in  the  I*ipx.  LiL  ZeU.  1834,  N.  33. 
(C.  G.  Kiihn,  AMiiam.  ad  Elench.  M editor.  Vet. 
a  J.  A.  Fubricio  in  14  liibl.  <?r."  exhibiL  fnscic.  v.  j 
Choulant,  Hanib.  der  liuchcrkunde  f  ur  die  Ae'ttr* 
Mclidn.)  [W.  A.G.I 

DAMO'CRITUS  (Ao^t,*™).  1.  Of  Calydon 
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in  Aetolk,  was  strategus  of  the  Aetolians  in  u.  c. 
200,  and  in  the  discussions  a*  to  whether  an 
alliance  should  be  formed  with  the  Romans,  Damo- 
critus, who  was  believed  to  hare  been  bribed  by  the 
Macedonian  king,  opposed  the  party  inclined  to 
negotiate  with  Rome.  The  year  after  this  he  was 
nmong  the  ambassadors  of  the  various  Greek  states 
that  went  to  Rome.  In  a  c.  193  he  was  sent  by 
the  Aetolians  to  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  whom 
he  urged  on  to  make  war  against  the  Romans. 
The  year  after,  when  T.Quinclius  Flamininus  went 
himself  to  Aetolia,  to  make  a  last  attempt  to  win 
them  over,  Dnmocritus  not  only  opposed  him  along 
with  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  but  insulted 
him  by  saying  that  he  would  soon  settle  all  dis- 
putes on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Rut  things  turned 
out  differently  from  what  he  expected :  in  a  c. 
191  the  Aetolians  were  defeated  at  Heraclein,  near 
mount  Oel&y  and  Damocritus  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  He  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Aetolians  were  escorted  to  Rome  by  two  cohorts, 
and  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Lauturniae.  A  few 
days  before  the  celebration  of  the  triumph,  which 
he  was  intended  to  adorn,  he  escaped  from  his 
prison  by  night,  but  finding  that  he  could  not 
escape  the  guards  who  pursued  him,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  his  own  sword  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  (Liv.  xxxi.  32,  xxxv.  12,  33,  xxxvL 
24,  xxxvii.  3,  46;  Polyb.  xviL  10,  xxii.  14; 
Appian,  de  HA.  Syr.  21 ;  Brandstater,  Die  Getck. 
dt$  Aetoi.  I*ndety  cjfc,  p.  408,  &c.) 

2.  An  Achaean  and  a  friend  of  Diaeus,  whom 
he  assisted  as  much  as  he  could  in  hurrying  his 
countrymen  into  the  fatal  war  with  Rome,  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  Corinth.  (Polyb.  xL 
4.)  Respecting  a  third  Damocritus,  see  Demcv 
ckjtits  in  fin.  [  L.  S.J 

DAMO'CRITUS  (Aafufxptror),  a  Greek  histo- 
rian of  uncertain  date,  who,  according  to  8uidaa(an.) 
wrote  two  works,  one  on  the  drawing  up  of  armies, 
and  the  other  on  the  Jews,  of  whom  he  relatnd 
that  they  worshipped  the  head  of  an  ass,  and  that 
every  seventh  year  they  sacrificed  to  their  god 
some  foreigner  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands. 
Eudocia  (p.  128)  further  attributes  to  him  A/0io- 
TriMi*  Iffroplay  koI  <&Ao,  but  nothing  further  is 
known  about  him.  [LS.] 

DAMO'CRITUS  or  DEMO'CRITUS  (Ao^- 
ttptros,  Atyufjcprros).  1.  A  statuary,  born  at  Si- 
cyen,  was  a  pupil  of  Pison,  the  pupil  of  Amphion, 
the  pupil  of  Ptolichus,  the  pupil  of  Critias  of 
Athens.  He  probably  flourished,  therefore,  about 
the  100th  Olympiad,  (ac.  380.)  There  was  at 
Olympia  a  statue  by  him  of  Hippus  (or  Hippon), 
an  Eleian,  who  was  victor  in  boxing  among  the 
boys.  (Paus.  vi.  3.  §  2.)  Pliny  mentions  a  Demo- 
critus,  who  made  statues  of  philosophers,  (xxxiv. 
8.  s.  19.  §28.) 

2.  A  chaser  of  the  silver  goblets  which  were 
culled  Rhodian.  (Ath.  xi.  p.  500,  b.)     [P.  S.] 

DAMO'GERON  (Aa^'p-*),  a  Greek  writer 
on  agriculture,  concerning  whom  nothing  at  all  is 
known,  although  fifteen  extract*  from  his  work 
are  still  extant  in  the  Geoponica.  [L.  S.] 

DAMON  (AdVuw).  1.  An  Athenian,  who 
joined  his  countryman  Philogenes  in  supplying 
ships  to  the  Phocians  and  leading  them  into  Asia 
at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  migration.  These  were 
the  settlers  by  whom  Phocaca  was  founded.  (Paus. 
vii.  2,  3*,  comp.  Herod,  i.  146;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  633.) 

2,  A  Pythagorean,  and  frieud  of  Pythias  or 
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Phintias,  who  was  a  member  of  the  same  sect. 
When  the  latter  wns  condemned  to  die  for  a  plot 
against  Dionysius  I.  of  Syracuse,  he  asked  leave 
of  the  tyrant  to  depart  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
his  domestic  affairs,  promising  to  find  a  friend 
who  would  be  pledge  for  his  appearance  at  the 
time  appointed  for  his  punishment.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  Dionysius,  Damon  unhesitatingly  offered 
himself  to  be  put  to  death  instead  of  his  friend, 
should  he  fail  to  return.  Phintias  arrived  just  in 
time  to  redeem  Damon,  and  Dionysius  was  so 
struck  with  this  instance  of  firm  friendship  on  both 
sides,  that  he  pardoned  the  criminal,  and  entreated 
to  be  admitted  as  a  third  into  their  bond  of  bro- 
therhood. ( Diod.  x.  Fragm.  3 ;  Iamblich.  Vit. 
I'vtk.  33 ;  Cic  de  Of.  iii.  10,  Tuac.  Quae*,  v.  22 ; 
Val.  Max.  iv.  7,  E*t.  1.) 

3.  A  youth  of  Chacmneia  and  a  descendant  of 
the  Beer  Peripoltas,  by  whose  name  he  was  also 
called.  Having  been  insulted  with  a  degrading 
proposal  by  a  Roman  officer  who  was  wink-ring  at 
Chaeroueia,  he  engaged  in  his  cause  a  body  of  his 
companions,  assassinated  the  Roman,  and  fled 
with  his  adherents  from  the  city.  The  Chaero- 
neans,  alarmed  for  the  consequences,  condemned 
him  to  death ;  but  Damon  continuing  to  defy  them 
successfully,  and  to  ravage  their  lands,  the  council 
decoyed  him  back  by  fair  promises,  and  had  him 
murdered.  It  was  said,  that  in  the  vapour-kith 
where  he  was  killed  strange  sights  were  long  seen 
and  strange  sounds  heard.  (Plut.  Cua.  I.)  [E.  E.J 

DAMON  (A^k).  1.  Of  Athens,  a  cele- 
brated musician  and  sophist.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Lamprus  and  Agathocles,  and  the  teacher  of 
Pericles,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most  intimate 
terms.  Socrates  also,  who  esteemed  him  very 
highly,  is  said  to  have  profited  by  his  instruc- 
tions. (Cic  de  OraL  ii.  33 ;  Plut.  1'erid.  4  f 
Diog.  Laert.  ii.  19.)  Damon  was  no  ordinary 
man.  His  penetration  and  acumen  arc  particularly 
extolled  by  Plato  in  his  work  on  the  Republic, 
and  he  had  cultivated  his  intellectual  powers  by 
constant  intercourse  with  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  time,  such  as  Prodicus  and  others. 
His  influence  in  political  affairs  was  very  great. 
In  his  old  age  he  was  banished  from  Athens,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  poli- 
tics. Damon  maintained,  that  simplicity  was  the 
highest  law  of  music,  and  that  it  had  a  very  inti- 
mate connexion  with  morality  and  the  develop- 
ment of  man1!  nature.  (Plat.  Laches*  p.  197,  d-, 
Alc&iad.  p.  118,  de  Hep.  iv.  p.  424,  c,  iii.  p.  400 ; 
Plut  Arittid.  1  ;  compare  Groen  van  Prinsteres, 
I*rox>pogmphia  /'Attontco,  pp.  186 — 188.) 

2.  A  writer  of  proverbs,  generally  called  Demon. 
[Dbmon  ]  [A.  S.] 

DAMON  (AdW).  1.  Of  Cyrene,  a  Greek 
author  of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
philosophers  (wpl  tup  wiW^,  Ihog.  Laert. 
i.  40). 

2.  Of  Byzantium,  wrote  n  work  on  his  native 
place,  from  which  an  extract  is  quoted  by  Aelian. 
(  V.  H.  iii.  14  ;  comp.  Athen.  x.  p.  442.)  Pliny  (//. 
N.  vii.  2)  speaks  of  a  Damon  who  seems  to  have 
written  on  Aethiopia.  [L.  S.J 

DAMO'PHYLE  (Ao^wXij),  a  lyric  poetess 
of  Pamphylia,  was  the  pupil  and  companion  of 
Sappho  (about  611  a  c.).  Like  Sappho,  she  in- 
structed other  dam»els.  She  composed  erotic 
poems  and  hymns.  The  hymns  which  were  mug 
to  Artemis  at  Pcqja  were  said  to  have  been 
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posed  by  her  after  the  manner  of  the  Aeolinns  and 
Pamphylians.  (Philost.  ViL  Apollon.  i.  30.)  [P.  S.J 
DAMO'PHILUSorI)EMO'PHILUS,apainter 
ind  modeller  ( plasta)  who,  with  Gor^aous  embel- 
liahrd  the  temple  of  Ceres  by  the  Circus  Maximus 
at  Rome  with  works  of  art  in  both  departments, 
to  which  was  affixed  an  inscription  in  Greek 
verses,  intimating  that  the  works  on  the  right 
were  by  Damophilus,  those  on  the  left  by  Gorgasus. 
(Plin.  xxxt.  1*2.  s.  45.)  This  temple  was  that 
of  Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera,  which  was  vowed  by 
the  dictator  A.  Postumius  in  his  battle  with  the 
Latins,  b.  c.  49G,  and  was  dedicated  by  Sp.  Cassius 
Viscellinus  in  B.  c  493.  (Dionys.  vi.  17,94 ;  Tac 
Ann.  iL  49.)    See  Hemophilus.  [P.  S.] 

DAMOPHILUS  (Aa^AoO,  a  philosopher 
and  sophist,  was  brought  up  by  Julian,  who  was 
consul  under  the  emperor  Marcus.  His  writings 
were  very  numerous  ;  the  following  were  found  in 
the  libraries  by  Suidas :  1.  ♦tA<£<t?Aor,  the  first 
book  of  which  was  upon  books  worth  having  (wep! 
iiioK-HfTv*  fitS\tu»),  and  was  addressed  to  Lollius 
Maximus  ;  2.  On  the  Lives  of  the  Ancients  (w«r>l 
fiittp  ipxBum>);  and  very  many  others.  (Suid. 
».  v. ;  Voss.  Iliti.  Grate  pp.  269,  270,  ed.  Wes- 
tcrmann.)  [P.  S.] 

DA'MOPHON  a  sculptor  of  Mes- 

aene,  was  the  only  Measenian  artist  of  any  note. 
(Paus.  iv.  31.  $  8.)   His  time  is  doubtful.  Heyne 
and  Winckelmann  place  him  a  little  later  than 
Phidias ;  Quatremere  de  Quincy  from  b.  c.  340  to 
B.  c.  300.    Sillitf  (Catai.  Art.  s.  v.  Demopkon)  ar- 
gues, from  the  fact  that  he  adorned  Metsene  and 
Megalopolis  with  his  chief  works,  that  he  lived 
about  the  time  when  Messene  was  restored  and 
Megalopolis  was  built.  (b.c.  372 — 870.)  Pausa- 
nias  mentions  the  following  works  of  Damophon  : 
At  Aegius  in  Achaia,  a  statue  of  Lucina,  of  wood, 
except  the  (ace,  hands,  and  toes,  which  were  of 
Pentelic  marble,  and  were,  no  doubt,  the  only 
parts  uncovered  :  also,  statues  of  Hygeia  and  Aa- 
clepius  in  the  shrine  of  Eileithyia  and  Asclepius, 
bearing  the  artist's  name  in  an  iambic  line  on  the 
base :  at  Measene,  a  statue  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods  in  Parian  marble,  one  of  Artemis  Lapbria, 
and  several  marble  statues  in  the  temple  of  Ascle- 
pius :  at  Megalopolis,  wooden  statues  of  Hermes 
and  Aphrodite,  with  faces,  hands,  and  toes  of  mar- 
ble, and  a  great  monolith  group  of  Despoena  (L  e. 
Cora)  and  Demeter,  seated  on  a  throne,  which  is 
fully  described  by  Pausaniaa.    He  also  repaired 
Phidios's  colossal  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  the 
ivory  plates  of  which  had  become  loose.  (Paus.  iv. 
31.  §§  5,  6,  8,  viii.  31.  §§  3,  5,  37.  §  2.)  [P.S.] 
DAMOSTRA'TIA  (Aafiotrrparta),  a  courtcxan 
of  the  emperor  Commodus,  who  subsequently  be- 
came the  wife  of  Cleander,  the  favourite  of  the  em- 
peror. (Dion  Cass.  Ixxii.  12;  Cleandeh.)  [L.  is.] 
DAMO'STHATUS  (Aofio<rrpaToi),  a  person 
whose  name  appears  in  the  title  of  an  epigram  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  259  ; 
Jacobs,  A  nth.  Graec.  ii.  235),  AafUHrrpaTov  Avi- 
BiifM  rats  vvfupcut,  but  whether  he  was  the  author 
of  the  epigram,  or  the  person  who  dedicated  the 
■tatue  to  the  nymphs,  on  which  the  epigram  was 
inscribed,  does  not  appear.    Reiske  supposed  that 
he  might  be  the  same  person  as  Demos  trains,  a 
Roman  senator,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  fishing 
(dAisvrucd),  which  is  often  quoted  by  the  ancient 
writers,  and  who  lived  in  the  first  century  after 
Christ    (Jacobs,  A  nth.  Grave  -iiL  881  ;  Fabric. 
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Biti.  Grate,  iv.  p.  471,  ed.  I  lories  xiii.  p.  138. 
old.  edit.;  DEMUSTHATt's.)  [P.  S.] 

DAMO'TELES  (Aanor4\T)t).  1.  A  Spartan, 
through  whose  treachery,  according  to  one  account, 
Cleomcncs  was  defeated  by  Antigonus  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Sella* ia,  a  c.  222.  (Phy larch,  op.  tlaU 
Cteom.  28  ;  com  p.  Polyb.  ii.  65,  &c)  Damotelca 
is  said  in  Plutarch  to  have  had  the  office  of  com- 
mander of  the  Crypteia  (see  Diet,  of  Ant.  *.  e.), 
which  would  qualify  him  for  the  service  of  rccou- 
noitring  assigned  to  him  by  Cleomeues  before  the 
engagement. 

2.  An  Actolian,  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
whom  his  countrymen,  by  the  advice  of  the  Athe- 
nians, sent  to  Kome  in  H.  c  190  to  negotiate  with 
the  senate  for  pence.  He  returned  in  the  ensuing 
year  without  having  accomplished  his  object.  M. 
Fulvius  the  consul,  having  crossed  over  from  I  toly 
against  them,  the  Actolians  once  more  despatched 
Damotcles  to  Rome ;  but,  having  ascertained  on 
his  arrival  at  Leucas  that  Fulvius  was  on  his  way 
through  Epcirus  to  besiege  Ambracia,  he  thought 
the  embassy  hopeless  and  returned  to  Aetolia. 
We  hear  of  him  again  among  those  who  came  to 
Fulvius  at  Ambracia  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  by  the  consul  and  afterwards  ratified  by 
the  senate.  [Da Mis  No.  2.J  (Polyb.  xxi.  3,  xxii. 
8,  9,  12,  13;  Liv.  xxxviii.  8.)  [E.  E.] 

DAMO'XENUS  (Ao^o-oi)  was  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  and  perhaps  partly 
of  the  middle.  Two  of  his  plays  entitled  Xvvrpo- 
4*<h  and  'Eavri*  wtrfhsV,  are  mentioned  by  Athc- 
naeus  who  quotes  a  long  passage  from  the  former, 
and  a  few  lines  from  the  latter.  Elsewhere  ho 
calls  him,  less  correctly,  Demoxenus.  The  longer 
fragment  was  first  published,  with  a  Latin  version, 
by  Hugo  Grot ius  in  his  Erorrpta  «*  Traytn'diui  et 
Cvmo&diis  Graecu,  Par.  1626,  4to.  (Ath.  i. 
p.  15,  b.,  iii.  p.  101,  f.,  xi.  p.  469.  a.;  Suid.  t.  v. ; 
Eudoc.  p.  131 ;  Meineks  M*t.  Crit.  Com.  ( truer. 
i.  p. 484,  it,  iv.  p. 529,  Ac,  p.843,&c.)   [P.  S.] 

DANAE  {Aaydv).  See  AcRi»itia,  We  may 
add  here  the  story  which  we  meet  with  at  a  later 
time  in  Italy,  and  accordkig  to  which  Dunne  went 
to  Italy,  built  the  town  of  Ardea,  and  married 
Pilumnus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Daunus  the  ancestor  of  Turnus,  (Virg.  Am.  vii. 
372,  409,  with  Serviu»'s  note.)  [  L.  S.J 

DAN A'IDES  ( AaroiSff ),  the  fifty  daughte  rs  of 
Danaus  whose  names  are  given  by  Apollodoms 
(ii.  1.  §  5)  and  Hyginus  (Fab.  170),  though  they 
are  not  the  same  in  both  lists.  They  were  be- 
trothed to  the  fifty  sons  of  Aegyptus  but  were 
compelled  by  their  father  to  promise  him  to  kill 
their  husbands  in  the  first  night,  with  the  swords 
which  he  gave  them.  They  fulfilled  their  promise, 
and  cut  off  the  heads  of  their  husbntuls  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Hype  mines  tra  alone,  who  was  married  to 
Lynceus  and  who  spared  his  life.  (  Pind.  Nem.  x.  7. ) 
According  to  some  accounts  Amymone  and  Uerbrce 
also  did  not  kill  their  husbands.  (Schol.  ad  J'ind. 
/y*.  ix.  200;  Eustath.  ad  Diony$.  I'crvy.  805.) 
Hypermnestra  was  punished  by  her  father  with  im- 
prisonment, but  was  afterwards  restored  to  her 
husband  Lynceus.  The  Danai'des  buried  the  corpses 
of  their  victims  and  were  purified  from  their  crime 
by  Hermes  and  Athena  at  the  command  of  Zeus. 
Danaus  afterwards  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  hus- 
bands for  his  daughters,  and  he  invited  men  to 
public  contests,  in  which  his  daughters  were  given 
as  prites  to  the  victors    (Piud.  Uytk.  ix.  117.) 
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Pindar  mention*  otKt  forty-eight  Danaides  as  hav- 
ing obtained  husbands  in  this  manner,  for  Hyperm- 
tiestra  and  Amymone  are  not  included,  since  the 
former  was  already  married  to  Lynceus  and  the 
Intter  to  Poseidon.  Pauvuiias  (vii.  1.  §  3.  Com  p. 
iii.  1-2.  §  2;  Herod-  ii.  98)  mentions,  that  Auto- 
mate  and  Scaea  were  married  to  Arch  i  teles  and 
Archander,  the  sons  of  Achacus.  According  to 
the  Scholiast  on  Euripides  (Ilecnlt.  886),  the  Da- 
naides were  killed  by  Lynceus  together  with  their 
firther.  Notwithstanding  their  purification  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  writers,  later  poets  relate  that 
the  Danaides  were  punished  for  their  crime  in 
Hades  by  being  compelled  everlastingly  to  pour 
water  into  a  vessel  full  of  holes.  (Ov.  Afef.  iv.  462, 
I/eroid.  xiv. ;  Horat.  Cbrm.  iii.  11.  25;  Tibull.  i. 
8.  79  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  168  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  497.) 
Strabo  (viiLp.  371)  and  others  relate,  that  Danaus 
or  the  Danaides  provided  Argon  with  water,  and 
for  this  reason  four  of  the  latter  were  worshipped 
at  Argos  as  divinities  ;  and  this  may  possibly  be 
the  foundation  of  the  story  about  the  punishment 
of  the  Danaides.  Ovid  calls  them  by  the  name  of 
the  Belides  from  their  grandfather,  Belus ;  and 
Herodotus  (ii.  171),  following  the  tales  of  the 
Egyptians,  says,  that  they  brought  the  mysteries 
of  Demeter  Thesmophoros  from  Egypt  to  Pelopon- 
nesus and  that  the  Pelasgian  women  there  learned 
the  mysteries  from  them.  [I*.  S.] 

DANAUS  (Aaura4%\,  a  son  of  Reins  and  An- 
chinoe,  and  a  grandson  of  Poseidon  and  Libya. 
He  was  brother  of  Aegyptus  and  father  of  fifty 
daughters,  and  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Danai. 
(Apollod.  ii.  1,  §  4,  &c)  According  to  the  com- 
mon story  he  was  a  native  of  C'hemnis,  in  the 
Thebai's  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  migrated  from 
thence  into  Greece.  (Herod,  ii.  91.)  Belm  had 
given  Danaus  Libya,  while  Aegyptus  had  obtained 
Arabia.  Danaus  had  reason  to  think  that  the 
tons  of  his  brother  were  plotting  against  him,  and 
fear  or  the  advice  of  an  oracle  ( Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  37),  induced  him  to  build  a  large  ship  and  to 
embark  with  his  daughters.  On  his  flight  he  first 
landed  at  Rhodes,  where  he  set  op  an  image  of 
Athena  Lindia.  According  to  the  story  in  Hero- 
dotus, a  temple  of  Athena  was  built  at  Lindas  by 
the  daughters  of  Danaus,  and  according  to  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  654)  Tlepolemus  built  the  towns  of  Lin- 
das, Ialysus  and  Cameirus,  and  called  them  thus 
after  the  names  of  three  Danaides.  From  Rhodes 
Danaus  and  his  daughters  sailed  to  Peloponnesus 
and  landed  at  a  place  near  Lcrna,  which  was  after- 
wards called  from  this  event  Apobnthiui.  (Paus. 
ii.  38.  §  4.)  At  Argos  a  dispute  arose  between 
Danai  is  and  Gclanor  about  the  government,  and 
after  many  discussions  the  people  deferred  the  de- 
cision of  the  question  to  the  next  day.  At  its 
dawn  a  wolf  rushed  among  the  cattle  and  killed 
one  of  the  oxen.  This  occurrence  was  to  the 
Argives  an  event  which  seemed  to  announce  to 
them  in  what  manner  the  dispute  should  terminate, 
and  Danaus  was  accordingly  made  king  of  Argos. 
Out  of  gratitude  he  now  built  a  sanctuary  of 
Apollo  Lycius,  who,  as  he  believed,  had  sent  the 
wolf.  (Paus.  ii.  19.  §  3.  Comp.  Serv.  ad  At*,  iv. 
377,  who  relates  a  different  story.)  Danaus  also 
erected  two  wooden  statues  of  Zeus  and  Artemis 
and  dedicated  his  shield  in  the  sanctuary  of  Hera. 
(Pans.  ii.  19.  §  6;  Hygin.  Fab.  170.)  He  is 
further  said  to  have  built  the  acropolif  of  Argos 
and  to  have  provided  the  place  with  water  by  dig- 
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ging  wellt.  (Strah.  i.  p.  23,  viil  p.  371  ;  Eu 
tath.  ad  Horn.  p.  461.)  The  sons  of  Aegyptus  ia 
the  mean  time  had  followed  their  uncle  to  Argos  ; 
they  assured  him  of  their  peaceful  sentiments  and 
sued  for  the  hands  of  his  daughters.  Danaus  still 
mistrusted  them  and  remembered  the  cause  of  his 
night  from  his  country  ;  however  he  gave  them 
bis  daughters  and  distributed  them  among  his  ne- 
phews by  lot.  But  all  the  brides  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Hy  perm  nostra  murdered  their  husbands  by 
the  command  of  their  father.  [Danaidks]  In 
aftertimes  the  Argives  were  called  Danai.  Whe- 
ther Danaus  died  a  natural  death,  or  whether  be 
was  killed  by  Lynceus  h«»  son-in-law,  is  a  point 
on  which  the  various  traditions  are  not  agreed, 
but  he  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Argos  and 
his  tomb  in  the  agora  of  Argos  was  shewn  there  ae 
late  as  the  time  of  Pausanias.  (ii.  20.  §  4  ;  Strab. 
viii.  p.  371.)  Statues  of  Danaus  Hypermnestra 
and  Lynceus  were  seen  at  Delphi  by  Pausanias. 
(x.  10.  §2.)  [L.S.] 

DA'PHITAS  or  DA'PHIDAS  (A«*.V«  or 
Aa<p'i$ai),  a  grammarian  and  epigrammatist  of  Td- 
messusof  whomSuidas  says  that  he  wrote  against 
accusing  him  of  falsehood  in  saying  that 
the  Athenians  went  to  the  Trojan  war.  He  waa 
a  reviler  of  all  men,  and  did  not  spare  even  the 
gods.  He  put  a  trick  upon  the  Delphian  oracle, 
as  he  thought,  by  inquiring  whether  he  should 
And  his  horse.  The  answer  was  that  he  should 
find  it  soon.  Upon  this  he  declared  that  be  had 
never  had  a  horse,  much  less  lost  one.  But  the 
oracle  proved  to  be  true,  for  on  his  return  homo 
he  was  seised  by  Attains  the  king  of  Pergamtu, 
and  thrown  headlong  from  a  rock,  the  name  of 
which  was  fnrot,  Aorse.  (Suid.  ».  c.  Ao^Vat  ; 
eomp,  Cic  de  Fat.  3 ;  Val.  Max.  i.  8,  ext.  §  8.) 
Strabo,  in  speaking  of  Magnesia,  mentions  a  moan- 
tain  over  against  it,  named  Thorax,  on  which  it 
was  said  that  Daphitas  was  crucified  for  reviling 
the  kings  in  two  verses  which  he  preserves.  He 
also  mentions  the  oracle,  but,  of  course,  as  playing 
upon  the  word  6wp<t£  instead  of  Tmroj(xiv.  p.  647). 
The  distich  preserved  by  Strabo  is  also  included 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal.  iii.  p. 
330;  Jacobs     p.  39.)  [P.  S.] 

DAPHNAEA  and  DAPHNAEUS  (Ao^rafo 
and  Aafvahs),  surnames  of  Artemis  and  Apollo 
respectively,  derived  from  8d«prtj,  a  laurel,  which 
wa*  sacred  to  Apollo.  In  the  ease  of  Artemis  it 
is  uncertain  why  she  bore  that  surname,  and  it 
was  perhaps  merely  an  allusion  to  her  statue  being 
made  of  laurel- wood  (Paus.  iii.  24.  §  6  ;  Strab. 
xvL  p.  750  ;  Philostr.  VU.  Apollon.  \.  16  ;  Eu- 
trop.  vi.  1 1  ;  Justin,  xv.  4.)  [  L.  S.] 

DAPHNAEUS  (ba+waioi),  a  Syracusan,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  in  that  city 
after  the  death  of  Diodes.  He  was  appointed  to 
command  the  troops  sent  by  the  Syracuaans  toge- 
ther with  their  Sicilian  nnd  Italian  allies  to  the 
relief  of  Agrigentum,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Carthaginians,  a.  c  406.  He  at  first  defeated  the 
force  despatched  by  Himilco  to  oppose  his  advance, 
but  was  unable  to  avert  the  fall  of  Agrigentum, 
and  consequently  shared  in  the  unpopularity  caused 
by  that  event,  and  was  deposed,  together  with  the 
other  generals  on  the  motion  of  Dionysius.  As 
soon  as  the  latter  had  established  himself  in  the 
supreme  command,  he  summoned  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  and  procured  the  execution  of  Dapb- 
naeus  together  with  his  late  colleague,  Demarehua. 
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Aerording  to  Aristotle,  the  great  wealth  of  Daph- 
naens  hod  made  him  an  object  of  jealousy  with 
the  lower  populace,  (Diod.  xiii.  86,  87,  92,  96; 
Arist  Pol.  v.  5.)  [E.H.  B.] 

DAPHNE  (Ad>«),  a  fair  maiden  who  U 
mixed  up  with  various  traditions  about  Apollo. 
According  to  Pauaanias  (x.  5.  §  3)  she  was  an 
Ureas  and  an  ancient  priestess  of  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle to  which  she  had  been  appointed  by  Ge. 
Diodorus  (iv.  66)  describes  her  as  the  daughter 
of  Teiresias,  who  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Man  to.  She  was  made  prisoner  in  the  war  of 
the  Epigoni  and  given  as  a  present  to  Apollo.  A 
third  Dnphne  is  called  a  daughter  of  the  river- 
god  Ladon  in  Arcadia  by  Oe  (Pans.  riii.  20. 
%  1  ;  Txetx.  ad  Lyoopk.  6  ;  Philostr.  VU.  Apollo*. 
i.  16),  or  of  the  river-god  Peneius  in  The*salv 
(Ov.  Met.  i.  432  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  203),  or  lastly  of 
Amyclas.  (Parthen.  End.  15.)  She  was  extremely 
beautiful  and  was  loved  and  pursued  by  Apollo. 
When  on  the  point  of  being  overtaken  by  him, 
she  prayed  to  her  mother,  Oe,  who  opened  the  earth 
and  received  her,  and  in  order  to  console  Apollo 
she  created  the  ever-green  laurel-tree  (Bduprif),  of 
the  boughs  of  which  Apollo  made  himself  a  wreath. 
Another  story  relates  that  Leucippus,  the  son  of 
Oenoraaus,  king  of  Pisa,  was  in  love  with  Daphne 
and  approached  her  in  the  disguise  of  a  maiden 
and  thus  hunted  with  her.  But  Apollo's  jealousy 
caused  his  discovery  during  the  bath,  and  he  was 
killed  by  the  nymphs.  (Pao%  viii.  20.  §  2  ;  Par- 
then.  /.  c)  According  to  Ovid  (Met.  L  452,  Ac) 
Dnphne  in  her  flight  from  Apollo  was  metamor- 
phosed herself  into  a  laurel-tree.  [L.  S.] 

DAPHNIS  (Acuprfs),  a  Sicilian  hero,  to  whom 
the  invention  of  bucolic  poetry  is  ascribed.  He  is 
called  a  son  of  Hermes  by  a  nymph  (Diod.  iv.  84), 
or  merely  the  beloved  of  Hermes.  (Aelian,  V.  H. 
x.  18.)  Ovid  (Met  iv.  275)  calls  him  an  ldacan 
shepherd ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that 
Ovid  connected  him  with  either  the  Phrygian  or 
the  Cretan  Ida,  since  Ida  signifies  any  woody 
mountain.  (Etym.  Magn.  t.  v.)  His  story  runs  as 
follows:  The  nymph,  his  mother,  exposed  him 
when  an  infant  in  a  charming  valley  in  a  laurel 
grove,  from  which  he  received  his  name  of  Daph- 
nis, and  for  which  he  is  also  called  the  favourite  of 
Apollo.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  x.  26.)  He  was 
brought  np  by  nymphs  or  shepherds,  and  he  him- 
self became  a  shepherd,  avoiding  the  bustling 
crowds  of  men,  and  tending  his  flocks  on  mount 
Aetna  winter  and  summer.  A  Naiad  (her  name 
is  different  in  different  writers,  Echenais,  Xenea, 
Nomia,  or  Lyce, — Parthen.  End.  29  ;  Schol.  ad 
Throe rit.  \.  65,  vii.  73 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  viii. 
68 ;  Phylarg.  ad  Virg.  EcJog.  v.  20)  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  made  him  promise  never  to  form  a 
connexion  with  any  other  maiden,  adding  the 
threat  that  he  should  become  blind  if  he  violated 
his  vow.  For  a  time  the  handsome  Daphnis  re- 
sisted all  the  numerous  temptations  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  but  at  hut  he  forgot  himself,  having 
been  made  intoxicated  by  a  princess.  The  Naiad 
accordingly  punished  him  with  blindness,  or,  as 
others  relate,  changed  him  into  a  stone.  Previous 
to  this  time  he  had  composed  bucolic  poetry,  and 
with  it  delighted  Artemis  during  the  chase.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  Stesichorus  made  the  fate  of 
Daphnis  the  theme  of  his  bucolic  poetry,  which 
was  the  earliest  of  its  kind.  After  having  become 
blind,  he  invoked  his  father  to  help  him.  The 


god  accordingly  raised  him  np  to  heaves,  and 
caused  a  well  to  gush  forth  on  the  spot  where  this 
happened.  The  well  bore  the  name  of  Daphnis, 
and  at  it  the  Sicilians  offered  an  annual  sacrifice. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  Ed.  v.  20.)  Phylargyrius,  on  the 
same  passage,  states,  that  Daphnis  tried  to  console 
himself  in  his  blindness  by  songs  and  playing  on 
the  flute,  but  that  he  did  not  live  long  after ;  and 
the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus  (viii.  93)  relates,  that 
Daphnis,  while  wandering  about  in  his  bl  indue**, 
fell  from  a  steep  rock.  Somewhat  different  ac- 
counts are  contained  in  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Edog. 
viii.  68)  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Idyls  of 
Theocritus.  ( L.  S.  ] 

DAPHNIS.  a  Greek  orator,  of  whom  a  frag- 
ment in  a  Latin  version  is  preserved  in  Rutftius 
Lupus  (de  Fig.  Sent.  15),  and  whose  name  Pithoeus 
wrongly  altered  into  Daphnidius.  No  particulars 
are  known  about  him.  (Ruhnken,  ad  Haiti.  Lap. 
p.  52,  and  Hist.  Crit.  Orut.  (Jraee.  p.  93.)  [L.S.] 

DAPHNIS,  an  architect  of  Miletus,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Paeonius,  built  a  temple  to  Apollo 
at  Miletus,  of  the  Ionic  order.  ( Vitniv.  vii.  I'mef. 
16.)  He  lived  later  than  Chkraii'HHON,  since 
Paeonius  was  said  to  have  finished  the  temple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephcsus  which  was  begun  bv  Chersi- 
phron.  (Vitruv.  I.e.)  [P.  S.] 

DAPHNO'PATKS,  THEODO'RUS(©«o8«po» 
Aa/pyoirdrtjt),  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  after  Christ. 
He  is  called  a  patrician  and  sometimes  mag  inter, 
and  was  invested  with  the  office  of  primus  a  secre- 
tu  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  He  seems  to 
have  written  a  history  of  Rytantium  (Joon.  Scy- 
liues,  Praef.;  Cedren.  I  fist.  p.  2),  bat  no  distinct 
traces  of  it  are  left.  Of  his  many  theological  writ- 
ings two  only  are  printed,  vir.  1.  An  oration  upon 
the  transfer  of  the  hand  of  John  tha  Baptist  from 
Antioch  to  Constantinople,  which  took  place  in 
a.  D.  956.  The  year  after,  when  the  anniversary 
of  this  event  was  celebrated,  Theodoras  delivered 
his  oration  upon  it.  A  I<atin  translation  of  it  is 
printed  in  the  Ada  Sanctorum  under  the  29th  of 
August.  The  Greek  original,  of  which  MSS.  are 
extant  in  several  libraries,  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. 2.  Apanthismata^  that  is,  extracts  from 
various  works  of  St  Chrysostom,  in  thirty-three 
chapters.  They  are  printed  in  the  editions  of  the 
works  of  St  Chrysostom,  vol.  vii.  p.  669,  ed.  Savil- 
lius,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  663,  ed.  Ducaeus.  (Fabric 
MM.  Grwv.  x.  p.  385,  Ac;  Cave,  J  list.  JaL  ii.  p. 
316,  ed.  London,  1698.)  [L.  S.J 

DAPHNUS  (Ad^ros),  a  physician  of  Ephesus, 
who  is  introduced  by  Athenneus  in  his  Deipnoso- 
phistae  (i.  p.  I)  as  a  contemporary  of  (ialen  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ  I W.  A.  O.] 

DAPYX  (Ad«-u().  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  the 
Getae.  When  Crassus  was  in  Thrace,  n.  c  29. 
Roles,  another  chief  of  the  Getae,  was  at  war  with 
Dapyx,  and  called  in  the  assistance  of  Crassus. 
Dapyx  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
a  stronghold,  where  he  was  besieged.  A  Greek, 
who  was  in  the  place,  betrayed  it  to  Crassus,  and 
as  soon  as  the  Getae  perceived  the  treachery,  they 
killed  one  another,  that  they  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Dapyx  too  ended  his 
life  on  thnt  day.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  26.)      [L.  S.] 

DA'RDANUS  (Aap&uw),  a  son  of  Zeus  and 
Electra,  the  daughter  of  Atlas.  He  was  the  bro- 
ther of  Jasus,  Jasins,  Jason,  or  Jasiou,  Action  and 
Harmoiiuv,  and  his  native  place  in  the  various  tra- 
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ditions  is  Arcadia,  Crete,  Trons,  or  Italy.  (Serv. 
ad  Viry.  Aen.  iii.  1  f>7.)  Dardanus  is  the  mythi- 
cal ancestor  of  the  Trojan*,  and  through  them  of 
the  Roman*.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  earlier  Greek  legends  and  the  later  ones 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  poetry  of  Italy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  he  was  married  to  Chryse,  the 
daughter  of  Palas,  in  Arcadia,  who  bore  him  two 
sons,  Idaeus  and  Deimas.  These  sons  ruled  for  a 
time  over  the  kingdom  of  Atlas  in  Arcadia,  but  then 
they  separated  on  account  of  a  great  flood,  and  the 
calamities  resulting  from  it.  Deimas  remained  in 
Arcadia,  while  Idaeus  emigrated  with  his  father, 
Dardanus.  They  first  arrived  in  Samothrnce, 
which  was  henceforth  called  Dardania,  and  after 
having  established  a  colony  there,  they  went  to 
Phrygia.  Here  Dardanus  received  a  tract  of  land 
from  king  Teucrus,  on  which  he  built  the  town  of 
Dardanus.  At  his  marriage  with  Chryse,  the  had 
brought  him  as  a  dowry  the  palladia  and  sacra  of 
the  great  gods,  whose  worship  she  had  learned,  and 
which  worship  Dardanus  introduced  into  Samothrace, 
though  without  making  the  people  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  the  gods.  Servius  (ad  Aen.  viii.  285) 
states,  that  he  also  instituted  the  Salii  in  Samo- 
thrace. When  he  went  to  Phrygia  he  took  the 
images  of  the  gods  with  him ;  and  when,  after 
forming  the  plan  of  founding  a  town,  he  consulted 
the  oracle,  he  was  told,  among  other  things,  that 
the  town  should  remain  invincible  as  long  as  the 
sacred  dowry  of  his  wife  should  be  preserved  in 
the  country  under  the  protection  of  Athena,  After 
the  death  of  Dardanus  those  palladia  (others  men- 
tion only  one  palladium)  were  carried  to  Troy  by 
his  descendants.  When  Chryse  died,  Dardanus 
married  Bateia,  the  daughter  of  Teucrus,  or  Arisbe 
of  Crete,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Erich- 
thonius  and  Idaea.  (Horn.  IL  xx.  215,  &c.;  Apol- 
l«d.  iii.  12.  §  1,  &c,  15.  §  3;  Dionys.  L  61, 
&c.  ;  Lycophr.  1302;  Eustath.  ad  II.  p.  1204; 
Conon.  Narr.  21 ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331 ;  Paus.  vii.  4. 
§  3,  19.  §  3 ;  Diod.  far.  49  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  32.) 

According  to  the  Italian  traditions,  Dardanus 
was  the  son  of  Corythus,  an  Etruscan  prince  of 
Corythus  (Cortona),  or  of  Zeus  by  the  wife  of 
Corythus,  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  xx.  10,  vii.  207.)  In  a 
battle  with  the  Aborigines,  Dardanus  lost  his  hel- 
met (xipus) ;  and  although  he  was  already  beaten, 
he  led  his  troops  to  a  fresh  attack,  in  order  to  re- 
cover his  helmet.  He  gained  the  victory,  and 
called  the  place  where  this  happened  Corythus. 
He  afterwards  emigrated  with  his  brother  Jasius 
from  Etruria.  Dardanus  went  to  Phrygia,  where 
he  founded  the  Dardanian  kingdom,  and  Jasius 
went  to  Samothrace,  after  they  had  previously 
divided  the  Penates  between  themselves.  (Serv. 
ad  Aen.  iii.  15,  167,  170,  vii.  207,  210.)  There 
are  four  other  mythical  personages  of  the  name  of 
Dardanus.  (Horn.  IL  xx.  459;  Eustath.  ad  IL 
pp.  380,  1697;  Pans.  viii.  24.  §  2.)      [L.  S.J 

DA'RUANUS(A*>8ai*»).  1.  A  Stoic  philo- 
sopher and  contemporary  of  Antiochus  of  Ascalon 
(about  B.C.  110),  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Stoic  school  at  Athens  together  with  Mnesarchus. 
(Cic.  Actui.  iL  22;  Zumpt,  Ueber  den  Bestand  der 
Pkiiot.  ScknUn  in  Aiken,  p.  80.) 

2.  A  Greek  sophist,  a  native  of  Assyria,  is 
mentioned  by  Philostratus  (  Vii.  Soph.  ii.  4)  as  the 
teacher  of  Antiochus  of  Aegae,  according  to  which 
be  must  hare  lived  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ.  [L.  8.J 
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DA 'R  DAN  US  (Ad>8a»>or),  the  fourth  in  de- 
scent from  Aesculapius,  the  son  of  Sostrntus  I, 
and  the  father  of  Cri&amis  I.,  who  lived  probably 
in  the  eleventh  centurv  a.  c.  (Jo.  Tsetses,  CliL 
▼ii.  IIuL  155,  in  Fabric.  iiiU.  Grurc  vol.  xii.  p. 
680,  ed.  vet.)  [W.  A.G.] 

DAREIUS  or  DARl'US  (Aapues,  Aaptuuo*. 

Ctes.,  Heb.  2*VTT,  i.  c  Darya  vesh),  the  name  of 

vt  :  - 

several  kings  of  Persia.  Like  such  names  in 
genera),  it  is  no  doubt  a  significant  title.  Hero- 
dotus (vi.  98)  says  that  it  means  *p|«nji  ;  but  the 
meaning  of  this  Greek  word  is  doubtful.  Some 
take  it  to  be  a  form  fabricated  by  Herodotus  him- 
self, for  pt£'ia$  or  vpiprrifp,  from  the  root  *yy  («/»), 
meaning  the  person  who  achieve*  great  things ;  but 
it  is  more  probably  derived  from  ttpytt  (restrain), 
in  the  sense  of  the  nder.  In  modern  Persian 
Dora  or  Durab  means  lord,  which  approaches  very 
near  to  the  form  seen  in  the  Persepolitan  inscrip- 
tion, J  Jure  auk  or  Daryush  ( where  the  th  »  no 
doubt  an  adjective  termination),  as  well  as  to  the 
Hebrew  form.  Precisely  the  Bume  result  is  ob- 
tained from  a  passage  of  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  785),  who 
mentions,  among  the  changes  which  nair.es  suffer 
in  passing  from  one  language  to  another, 
Aop«<oj  is  a  corruption  of  Aop«n{«iff,  or,  as 
sius  has  corrected  it,  of  Aaptovq*,  that  is  L 
This  view  also  explains  the  form  Aapttaios  used 
by  Ctesias.  The  introduction  of  the  y  sound  after 
the  r  in  these  forms  is  explained  by  Grotefend. 
Some  writers  have  fancied  that  Herodotus,  in  say- 
ing that  Aopuos  means  «7>{«hjj,  and  that  E«V(tf 
means  dpiftot,  was  influenced  in  the  choice  of  his 
words  by  their  resemblance  to  the  names  ;  and 
they  add,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course,  the 
simple  fact,  which  contradicts  their  notion,  that 
the  order  of  correspondence  must  be  inverted. 
(Bsihr,  AnnoL  ad  loc.)  The  matter  is  fully  dis- 
cussed in  Grotefend's  Beilage  zu  Iletrens  Jdeen 
(Asiatic  Heaearthes,  vol.  ii.  Append,  ii.) 

1.  Da rbi us  I.,  the  eldest  son  of  Hystaspee 
(Guiiasp)y  was  one  of  the  seven  Persian  chiefs  who 
destroyed  the  usurper  Smrrdir,  after  whose  death 
Dareiua  obtained  the  throne.  He  wns  a  member 
of  the  royal  family  of  the  Achaemenidae  (Herod, 
i.  209),  in  a  branch  collateral  to  that  of  Cyrus. 
The  meaning  of  the  genealogy  given  by  Xt 
(Herod,  vii.  11)  seems  to  be  this: 
Achncmencs, 


Cambyscs. 


When  Cyrus  undertook  his  expedition  against  the 
Massagetae,  Dareius,  who  was  then  about  twenty 
years  old,  was  left  in  Persis,  of  which  country  his 
father  Hystaspee  was  satrap.  The  night  after  the 
passage  of  the  A  raxes,  Cyrus  dreamt  that  he  saw 
Dareius  with  wings  on  his  shoulders,  the  one  of 
which  overshadowed  Asia  and  the  other  Europe. 
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Inferring  that  Dareius  had  formed  k  conspiracy 
against  nim,  Cyrus  sent  back  Hystaspesiiito  Persia 
to  watch  hi*  ton.  (Herod.  L  209,210.)  Dnreius 
attended  Cambyses  to  Egypt  aa  one  of  hit  body- 
guard. (Herod-  iii.  139;  Syloson.)  After  the 
detection  of  the  imposture  of  the  Magian,  Dareius 
went  to  Suaa  just  at  the  time  when  the  conspiracy 
against  the  usurper  was  formed,  and  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  aix  other  conspirators,  who,  by  his 
advice,  resolved  to  net  without  delay.  [Smiroik.] 
The  discussions  among  the  Persian  chiefs,  which 
ensued  upon  the  death  of  the  Magian,  ended  in 
favour  of  the  monarchical  form  of  government, 
which  was  advocated  by  Dareius,  and  Dareius 
himself  was  chosen  to  the  kingdom  by  a  sign, 
which  had  been  agreed  on  by  the  conspirators,  and 
which  Dareius,  with  the  aid  of  his  groom  Oebarea, 
contrived  to  obtain  for  himself,  a  c.  521.  This  ac- 
count, instead  of  being  a  fiction,  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  Persian  religion. 
(Heeren'a  Asiatic  Hesmrcia,  ii.  p.  350;  comp. 
Tac  Germ,  10.) 

The  usurpation  of  Smerdis  seema  to  have  been 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Medes  to  regain 
their  supremacy.  The  conspirators  against  him 
were  noble  Persians,  and  in  all  probability  the 
chiefs  of  Persian  tribes.  Their  discussion  about 
the  form  of  government  to  be  adopted  is  evidently 
related  by  Herodotus  according  to  Greek  rather 
than  Oriental  notions.  The  proposition  to  share 
the  supreme  power  among  themselves  seems  to  be 
what  Herodotus  means  by  an  aristocracy,  and  thia 
scheme  may  be  traced  in  the  privileges  for  which 
the  conspirators  afterwards  stipulated  with  Dareius, 
but  it  ia  very  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  sense  a 
democracy  could  have  been  proposed.  At  all 
events,  the  accession  of  Dareius  continued  both  the 
supremacy  of  the  Persians,  and  the  monarchical 
form  of  government  The  other  conspirators  stipu- 
lated for  free  admission  to  the  king  at  all  times, 
with  one  exception,  and  for  the  selection  of  hia 
wives  from  their  families.  A  dispute  soon  arose 
respecting  the  exercise  of  the  former  privilege  be- 
tween the  royal  servants  and  Intaphernes,  one  of 
the  seven ;  and  Dareius,  thinking,  from  the  con- 
duct of  Intaphernes,  that  a  conspiracy  had  been 
formed  against  himself,  put  him  to  death  with  aU 
his  male  relations  except  two.  (Herod,  iii  118, 
119.)  He  henceforth  enjoyed  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  his  throne;  but  we  find  the  aeven  em- 
ployed in  distant  governments  and  expeditions. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Dareiua  that  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Persian  empire  was  effected,  so  tar  at 
least  as  it  ever  waa ;  for  in  truth  it  never  possessed 
a  sure  principle  of  cohesion.  Cyrus  and  Cambyses 
hnd  been  engaged  in  continual  wars,  and  their 
conquests  had  added  to  the  Persian  empire  the 
whole  of  Asia  (up  to  India  and  Scythia),  except 
Arabia.  (Herod,  iii.  88.)  After  strengthening 
himself  by  alliances  with  the  royal  house,  from 
which  he  took  three  wives,  namely,  the  two  daugh- 
ters of  Cyrus,  Atossa  and  Artystone,  and  Parmys, 
the  daughter  of  Cyrus's  son  Smerdis,  and  with  the 
chief  of  the  seven,  Otnnes,  whose  daughter  Phae- 
dime  he  mnrried,  and  after  erecting  a  monument 
to  celebrate  his  acquisition  of  the  kingdom,  he  be- 
gan to  set  in  order  the  affairs  of  his  vast  empire, 
whioh  he  divided  into  twenty  satrapies,  assigning 
to  each  its  amount  of  tribute.  Persia  proper  was 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  except  those  which  it  hnd 
formerly  been  used  to  pay.    From  the  attention 
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which  he  paid  to  hia  revenues,  and  from  hia  love  of 
money,  Dareius  waa  called  by  the  Persians  icimikoi. 
(iii.  89,  117.)  A  detailed  account  of  his  satrapies 
and  revenuea  ia  given  by  Herodotus,  (iii  90,  &c) 
His  ordinary  residence  was  at  Susa,  which  he 
greatly  improved.  (Aelian,  N.A.  i.59  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
vi.  27.  a.  31.) 

The  aeven  months  of  the  reign  of  Smerdis  had 
produced  much  confusion  throughout  the  whole 
empire.  Hia  remission  of  all  taxes  for  three  years, 
if  it  be  true,  must  have  caused  Dareiua  soma 
trouble  in  reimposing  them.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  governors  of  the  provinces  would  seixe  the 
opportunity  to  assume  a  sort  of  independence.  We 
have  an  example  in  the  conduct  of  Oroetaa,  the 
governor  of  Sard  is,  who,  in  addition  to  his  cruel 
and  treacherous  murder  of  Pol  \  crates  and  other 
acta  of  tyranny,  put  to  death  a  noble  Persian, 
Mitrohatcs,  the  governor  of  Dascylium  in  Bithynia, 
with  his  son,  and  killed  a  royal  messenger  whom 
Dareius  sent  to  rebuke  him.  Dareiua  was  pre- 
vented from  marching  against  Oroetaa  in  person, 
on  account  of  hia  recent  accession  to  the  throne 
and  the  power  of  the  offender;  but  one  of  his 
courtiers,  named  Bagaeus,  effected  the  death  of 
Oroetaa  by  gaining  over  his  body-guard  of  1000 
Persians.  In  consequence  of  this  event  the  Greek 
physician  Democcdea  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dareius, 
and  cured  him  of  a  sprained  ankle,  and  was  estab- 
lished at  his  court — a  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  for  Democedes  used  his  in- 
fluence with  Atossa  to  persuade  Dareiua  to  attack 
Greece.  [Dbmocboks.]  Dareius  sent  him,  with 
fifteen  noble  Persians,  to  examine  the  coasts  of 
Greece,  of  which  they  made  a  sort  of  map.  De- 
mocedes escaped  from  his  companions,  who,  after 
a  great  variety  of  adventures,  got  back  safe  to 
Dareius.    (Herod,  iii.  135 — 138.) 

The  great  struggle  between  the  despotism  of 
Asia  and  the  freedom  of  Europe  was  now  be- 
ginning. The  successive  rulers  of  Western  Asia 
had  long  desired  to  extend  their  dominion  across 
the  Aegean  into  Greece;  but  both  Croesus  and 
Cyrus  had  been  prevented  from  making  the  at- 
tempt, the  former  by  the  growth  of  the  Persian 
power,  the  latter  by  his  war*  in  Central  Asia. 
Dareius,  who  already,  as  seen  in  the  dream  of 
Cyrus,  overshadowed  Asia  with  one  wing,  now 
began  to  spread  the  other  over  Europe.  He 
attacked  Saroos  under  the  pretext  of  restoring 
Syloson,  but  his  further  designs  in  that  quarter 
were  interrupted  by  the  revolt  of  the  Babylonians, 
who  bad  profited  by  the  period  of  confusion  which 
followed  the  death  of  Cambyses  to  make  every 
preparation  for  rebellion.  After  a  aiege  of  twenty 
months,  Babylon  was  taken  by  a  stratagem  of 
Zopyrcs,  and  was  severely  punished  for  iu  revolt, 
probably  about  EC  516. 

The  reduction  of  Babylon  was  soon  followed  by 
Dareius's  invasion  of  Scythia  (about  a  r.  513,  or 
508  according  to  Wesseling  and  Clinton).  Tho 
cause  of  this  expedition  is  very  obscure.  Herodo- 
tus (iv.  1,83)  attributes  it  to  the  desire  of  Dnreius 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  Scythians  for  their  inva- 
sion of  Media  in  the  time  of  Cyaxarrs,— far  too 
remote  a  cause,  though  very  probably  used  as  n 
pretext  Ctesias  says,  that  on  the  occasion  of  a 
predatory  incursion  into  Scythia  by  the  satrap  of 
Cappodocia,  the  Scythian  king  had  sent  a  letter  of 
defiance  to  Dareius,  and  that  this  provoked  him  to 
the  war.    The  only  rational  motives  which 
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now  be  assigned  are  the  desire  of  curbing  tribe* 
which  had  been,  and  might  be  again,  dangerous  to 
the  empire,  especially  during  the  projected  invasion 
of  Greece  ;  and  perhaps  too  of  laying  open  the  way 
to  Greece  by  the  conquest  of  Thrace.  The  details 
of  the  expedition  also  are  difficult  to  trace.  Da- 
reius  crossed  the  Thracian  Bosporus  by  a  bridge 
of  boats,  the  work  of  Mandroclbk,  a  Samian  en- 
gineer, and  commemorated  his  passage  by  setting 
up  two  pillars,  on  which  the  names  of  the  tribes 
composing  his  army  were  recorded  in  Greek  and 
Assyrian  letters.  Thence  he  marched  through 
Thrace  to  the  deltA  of  the  Danube,  where  he  found 
a  bridge  of  boats  already  formed  by  his  fleet,  which 
had  been  sent  round  in  the  mean  time  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  This  bridge  he  would  have  broken 
up  after  the  passage  of  his  army ;  but  by  the  ad-  I 
vice  of  Coes,  the  commander  of  the  forces  of  Myti- 
lene,  he  left  it  guarded  by  the  Greeks,  many  of 
whom  served  in  his  fleet,  under  their  tyrants,  with 
orders  to  break  it  up  if  he  did  not  return  within 
sixty  days.  The  sixty  days  elapsed,  and  Milth 
a  dbs  the  tyrant  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  on  his  fellow  officers  to  take 
Dareius  at  his  word,  and  thus  to  cut  off  his  retreat; 
but  H irtia KU8,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  pointed  out 
the  prolmbility  that,  if  so  serious  a  blow  were  inflicted 
on  the  Persian  power,  they,  the  tyrant*,  who  were 
protected  by  Persia,  must  fall.  The  bridge  was 
therefore  preserved,  but  a  feint  was  made  of  de- 
stroying it,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Scythians,  who 
were  thus  rendered  less  active  in  the  pursuit  of 
Dareius.  The  king  was  now  in  full  retreat,  his 
expedition  having  entirely  failed,  through  the  im- 
possibility of  bringing  the  Scythians  to  an  engage- 
ment. If  we  are  to  believe  Herodotus,  he  had 
penetrated  fur  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  yet 
he  had  not  been  much  distressed  for  provisions ; 
and  he  recrossed  the  Danube  with  so  large  an 
army,  that  he  detached  a  force  of  eighty  thousand 
men  for  the  conquest  of  Thrace,  under  Mcgahazus, 
who  subdued  that  country  and  Paeonia,  and  re- 
ceived the  symbols  of  submission,  earth  and  water, 
from  Amyntas,  the  king  of  Macedonia.  Dareius 
re-entered  Asia  by  the  Hellespont,  which  he  cross- 
ed at  Sestos,  and  staid  for  some  time  at  Sardis, 
whence  he  sent  Otanes  to  reduce  those  maritime 
cities  an  the  north  coast  of  the  Aegean,  Hellespont, 
and  Bosporus,  which  still  remained  independent. 
The  most  important  conquest  of  Otanes,  were  By- 
zantium, Chalcedon,  and  the  islands  of  Imbrus  and 
Lemiios.  [Otanks.]  Dareius  himself  then  re- 
turned to  Susa,  leaving  Artaphernes  governor  of 
Sardis. 

These  operations  were  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
profound  peace  (about  B.  c.  505 — 501).  The 
events  which  interrupted  it,  though  insignificant 
in  themselves,  brought  on  the  struggle  in  which 
the  Athenians  first,  and  then  the  other  Greeks, 
repulsed  the  whole  power  of  Persia.  These 
events  belong  to  the  history  of  Greece,  and  to  the 
biographies  of  other  men.  [Aristaooras;  His- 
tiakuk;  Hippias;  Mardonius;  Miltiadks; 
Artaphbrnb*,  &c  ;  ThirlwalPs  HisL  of  Greece, 
ii.  c  14.)  It  is  a  debated  question  whether  Da- 
reius was  accidentally  involved  in  his  war  with 
Greece  by  the  course  of  events,  or  whether  he  sim- 
ply took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  carry  out 
a  long  cherished  design.  Herodotus  took  the  lat- 
ter view,  which  seems  to  be  borne  out  fully  by  the 
invBcoa  of  Scythia,  the  reduction  of  Thrace,  and 
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some  minor  circumstances.  The  period  of  peace 
which  preceded  the  war  was,  no  doubt,  simply  a 
matter  of  necessity,  after  the  wars  of  the  early 
part  of  the  reign,  and  especially  after  the  Scythian 
disaster.  Even  Thirl  wall,  who  takes  the  other 
view  (p.  191),  attributes  elsewhere  an  aggressive 
policy  to  Dareius  (p.  199).  So  great,  however, 
was  Dareias's  ignorance  of  the  strength  of  the  frea 
states  of  Greece,  that  the  force  sent  to  subdue  them 
was  quite  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the 
army  which  marched  to  the  invasion  of  Scythia. 
The  battle  of  Marathon  convinced  him  of  his  error, 
but  still  left  him  the  idea  that  Greece  must  be 
easily  crushed  by  a  greater  armament.  He  there- 
fore called  out  the  whole  force  of  bis  empire ;  but, 
after  three  years  of  preparation,  his  attention  was 
called  off  by  the  rebellion  of  Egypt,  and  the  dis- 
pute between  his  sons  for  the  succession  [Aria- 
bionbs;  Xbrxbh]  ;  and  the  decision  of  this  dis- 
pute was  very  soon  followed  by  his  death,  B.  c 
485,  after  a  reign  of  36  years,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus (comp.  Clinton,  F.  H.  voL  ii.  p.  313),  or  31, 
according  to  Ctesias. 

There  are  two  other  events  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
reius which  deserve  notice :  namely,  the  expedition 
against  Libya,  at  the  time  of  the  Scythian  expedi- 
tion (Herod,  iv.  145 — 205),  and  the  voyage  of 
Scylax  of  Caryanda  down  the  Indus,  which  led  to 
the  discovery  and  subjugation  of  certain  Indian 
tribes,  whose  position  is  uncertain  (iv.  44).  Dio- 
dorus  (i.  33,  58,  95)  mentions  some  particulars  of 
his  relations  to  Egypt,  from  which  it  appears,  that 
he  devoted  much  attention  to  public  works  and 
legislative  reform*  in  that  as  well  as  in  the  other 
part*  of  hi*  empire. 

The  children  of  Dareius  were,  by  the  daughter 
of  Gobryas,  whom  he  had  married  before  he  camo 
to  the  throne,  Artabaxane*  and  two  others;  by 
Atotsa,  Xerxc*,  Hystospes,  Achaemenes,  and  Ms- 
sistes ;  by  Artystone,  Ar»ames  and  Gobryas ;  by 
Fannys  Ariomardas ;  and  by  Phrataguna,  the 
daughter  of  his  brother  Artanes,  Abrocome  and 
Hype  run  the.  Diodorus  mentions  a  daughter, 
Mandaue.  The  inscriptions  at  Persepolis  in  which 
hi*  name  appear*  are  fully  described  by  Grote- 
fend  (lieilape)  and  Hockh.  (VtU  Med.  d  Peru 
Monum.)  Hockh  shews  that  the  sepulchre  which 
Dareius  caused  to  be  constructed  for  himself  is 
one  of  those  in  the  hill  called  Rackmed.  (Herod, 
hi.  70—160,  iv.-vi,  viu  1-4;  Cte*.  Pen.  14— 
19,  ed.  Lion  ;  Died.  ii.  5,  x.  17,  xi.  2,  57,  74; 
Justin,  i.  10,  ii.  3,  5,  9,  10,  vii.  3.  For  his  rela- 
tions to  the  Jews,  see  Ezra,  iv.  5,  v.  1 ;  Hagg.  L  1  j 
ii.  1;  Zech.  i.  1 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  3.  $  1.) 

2.  Darbius  II.,  w.is  named  Ochos(  Ax01)  be- 
fore his  accession,  and  was  then  surnamed  Nothl'8 
(N40ot ),  from  his  being  one  of  the  seventeen  bas- 
tard sons  of  Artnxerxes  I.  Longimanu*,  who  made 
him  satrap  of  Hyrcania,  and  gave  him  in  marriage 
his  sister  Pary satis,  the  daughter  of  Xerxes  I. 
When  Souoianuh,  another  bastard  son  of  Arta- 
xerxea,  had  murdered  the  king,  Xerxes  II.,  he 
called  Ochus  to  his  court.  Ochus  promised  to  go, 
but  delayed  till  he  had  collected  a  large  army,  and 
then  he  declared  war  against  ivtgdiamis.  Arua- 
rius,  the  commander  of  the  royal  cavalry,  Arxames, 
the  satrap  of  Egypt,  and  Artoxares,  the  satrap  of 
Armenia,  deserted  to  him,  and  placed  the  diadem 
upon  his  head,  according  to  Ctesias,  against  hi* 
will,  B.  c.  424—423.  Sogdianus  gave  himself  up 
to  Ochus,  and  was  put  to  death.    Ochus  now 
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aosumed  the  nnme  of  Dareius.  If©  was  completely 
under  the  power  of  three  eunuchs  Artoxares, 
Artibarxanes,  and  Atbotis,  and  of  his  wife,  Pary- 
satis by  whom,  Iwfore  hia  accession,  he  had  two 
children,  a  daughter  Amistris  and  a  son  Areaces 
who  succeeded  h  im  by  the  name  of  Artaxerxes  ( 1 1. 
Mncmou).  After  his  accession,  Porytatii  bore 
him  a  son,  Cyrus  [Cyrus  tub  Yui'Nukr],  and  a 
daughter,  Artosta.  He  had  other  children,  nil  of 
whom  died  early,  except  hia  fourth  son,  Oxendras. 
(Ctes.  49,  ed.  Lion.)  Plutarch,  quoting  Ctesiaa 
for  his  authority,  calls  the  four  sons  of  Dareius 
and  Parysatis  Aniens  (afterwards  Artaxerxes), 
Cyrus,  Ostanca,  and  Oxathres.  (Artax,  I.) 

The  weak  nets  of  Dareius's  government  was 
soon  shewn  by  repeated  insurrections.  First  his 
brother  Arsites  revolted,  with  Artyphius,  the  son 
of  Megabyzus.  Their  Greek  mercenaries,  in  whom 
their  strengh  consisted,  were  bought  off  by  the 
royal  general  Artasyma,  and  they  themselves  were 
taken  prisoners  by  treachery,  and,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Parysatis,  they  were  put  to  death  by  fire. 
The  rebellion  of  Pisuthncs  bad  precisely  a  similar 
result,  (a.  a  414.)  [Tissaphbrnbs.]  A  plot  of 
Artoxares  the  chief  eunuch,  was  crushed  in  the 
bud  ;  but  a  more  formidable  and  lasting  danger 
Boon  shewed  itself  in  the  rebellion  of  Egypt  under 
Amyrtaeus  who  in  B.C.  4 14  expelled  the  Persians 
from  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  six  years,  and  at 
whose  death  (a.  c.  408)  Dareius  waa  obliged  to 
recognise  his  son  Pnusiris  as  his  successor ;  for  at 
the  same  time  the  Medes  revolted :  they  were, 
however,  soon  subdued.  Dareius  died  in  the  year 
405—404  a  c,  and  waa  auccceded  by  hia  eldest 
son  Artaxerxes  II.  The  length  of  hia  reign  is 
differently  stated  :  it  waa  really  1 9  years.  Res- 
pecting his  relations  to  Greece,  ace  Cyrus,  Ly- 
randkr,  Tismaphrrnbs.  (Ctes.  Pen.  44 — 56; 
Diod.  xii.  71,  xiii.  36,  70,  108 ;  Xen.  I/dL  i.  2. 
§  19,  ii.  1.  §  8,  A  nab.  i.  1.  §  1  ;  Nehcm.  xii.  22.) 

3.  Darbics  III.,  named  Codomannus  before 
his  accession,  waa  the  son  of  A  names,  the  son  of 
Gstanes,  a  brother  of  Artaxerxes  II.  His  mother 
Siaygambia  waa  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes.  In 
a  war  against  the  Cadusii  he  killed  a  powerful 
warrior  in  single  combat,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
king,  Artaxerxes  Ochua,  with  the  satrapy  of  Ar- 
menia. He  waa  raised  to  the  throne  by  Bagoas, 
after  the  murder  of  Arses  (a.  c.  336),  in  which 
some  accused  him  of  a  share  ;  but  this  accusation 
is  inconsistent  with  the  universal  testimony  borne 
to  the  mildness  and  excellence  of  his  character,  by 
which  he  was  as  much  distinguished  as  by  his 
personal  beauty.  lie  rid  himself  of  Bagoas  whom 
be  punished  for  all  his  crimes  by  compelling  him 
to  drink  poison.  Codomannus  had  not,  however, 
the  qualities  nor  the  power  to  oppose  the  impetu- 
ous career  of  the  Macedonian  king.  [Albxanokr 
III.]  The  Penian  empire  ended  with  hia  death, 
in  a.  c  330.  (Diod.  xvii.  5,  &c;  Justin,  x.  3,  and 
the  writ^re  of  the  history  of  Alexander.)    [P.  S  ] 

DAREIUS  (Aofmbi),  the  eldest  son  of  Xerxes 
I.,  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  to 
whom  Artabanus  and  Spamitrea  accused  him  of 
the  murder  of  Xerxes,  which  they  had  themselves 
committed,  (ac.  465.)  The  story  is  told,  with 
some  unimportant  variations,  by  the  following 
writers.  (Ctes.  Pen.  29,  cd.  Lion  ;  Diod.  xi.  69  ; 
Juatin.  iii.  1.)  [P.  S.] 

DAREIUS  (Aoffwi),  the  eldest  son  of  Arta- 
xerxes  1 1.  Mnemon,  was  designated  as  succes- 
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tor  to  fc.io  crown,  and  permitted  to  wear  the  up- 
right tiara,  by  his  father,  towards  the  close  of  hta 
life,  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  respecting  the  suc- 
cession which  had  arisen  between  Dareius  and  hia 
younger  brother  Ochua  Dareius  waa  then  fifty 
yean  old.  It  waa  customary  on  such  occasions 
for  the  king  to  make  his  successor-elect  a  present 
of  anything  he  chose  to  ask.  Dareius  asked  fur 
Aspasia,  a  favourite  concubine  of  his  father's. 
Artaxerxes  left  the  matter  to  the  lady's  choice, 
and  she  preferred  Dareius  at  which  the  king  was 
so  enraged,  that  he  broke  the  solemn  promise,  and 
devoted  Aspasia  to  the  service  of  Artemis.  The 
resentment  of  Dareius  against  hia  father,  and  hia 
jealousy  of  his  brother  were  inflamed  by  Tiribazus 
who  had  received  a  somewhat  similar  injury  from 
Artaxerxes;  and  the  prince  formed  a  conspiracy, 
with  several  of  his  bastard  brothers  against  his 
father's  life,  which  waa  detected,  and  Dareius  was 
put  to  death.  (Phil.  Artax.  26— 29;  Justin,  x. 
1,  2.)  [P.  S.] 

DARES  (Adpnt ),  was  according  to  the  Iliad  (v. 
9),a  priest  of  Hephaestus  at  Troy.  There  existed  in 
antiquity  an  Iliad  or  an  account  of  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  which  was  believed  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  Homeric  poems  And  in  fact  to  Ik*  the 
work  of  Dares  the  priest  of  Hephaestus.  (Ptolem. 
Hephaest.  1  ;  Eusteth.  ad  Horn.  (At.  xi.  521.) 
Both  these  writers  state,  on  the  authority  of  Anti- 
pater  of  Acanthus  that  Dares  advised  Hector  not 
to  kill  Patroclus,  and  Eustathius  adds  that  I  Hire*, 
after  deserting  to  the  Greeks  was  killed  by  Odys- 
seus which  event  must  have  taken  place  after  the 
fall  of  Troy,  since  Dares  could  not  otherwise  have 
written  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
In  the  time  of  Aelinn  (  V.  11.  xi.  2  ;  comp.  Isidor. 
Ori,,,  i.  41)  the  Iliad  of  Dares  which  he  calls 
Qpuyla  'lAtdt,  was  still  known  to  exist;  he  too 
mentions  the  belief  that  it  was  more  ancient  than 
Homer,  and  Inidorus  states  that  it  was  written  ou 
palm-leaves.  But  no  part  or  fragment  of  this  an- 
cient Iliad  has  come  down  to  us  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  easy  to  form  a  definite  opinion  upon  the 
question.  It  is  however,  of  some  interest  to  us, 
on  account  of  a  Latin  work  on  the  destruction  ot 
Troy,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  and 
pretends  to  be  a  Latin  translation  of  the  ancient 
work  of  Dares.  It  bears  the  title  M  Daretis  Phry- 
gii  dc  Excidio  Trojae  Historia."  It  is  written  in 
pro*e,  consists  of  44  chapters,  and  is  preceded  by 
a  letter  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  Corn.  Nepos 
to  Sallustius  Cri»pus.  The  writer  states,  that 
during  his  residence  at  Athens  he  there  met  with 
n  MS.  of  the  ancient  Iliad  of  Dares  written  by 
the  author  himself,  and  that  on  perusing  it,  he 
was  so  much  delighted,  that  he  forthwith  trans- 
lated it  into  Latin.  This  letter,  however,  is  a 
manifest  forgery.  No  ancient  writer  mentions 
such  a  work  of  Com.  Nepos  and  the  language  of 
the  treatise  is  full  of  barbarisms  *uch  as  no  person 
of  education  at  the  time  of  Nepos  could  have  been 
guilty  of.  The  name  of  Corn.  Nepos  doea  not 
occur  in  connexion  with  this  alleged  translation 
previous  to  the  1 4th  century.  These  circumstances 
have  led  some  critics  to  believe,  that  the  Latin 
work  bearing  the  name  of  Dares  is  an  abridgment 
of  the  Latin  epic  of  Josephus  Iscanus  (Joseph  of 
Exeter,  who  lived  in  the  1 2th  century),  and  there 
are  indeed  several  expressions  in  the  two  works 
which  would  seem  to  favour  the  opinion,  that  the 
author  of  the  one  borrowed  from  the  other;  but 
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the  differences  and  discrepancies  in  the  statements 
of  the  two  works  are  so  great,  that  they  alone 
are  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  hypothesis.  Dede- 
rich,  the  last  editor,  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
author  of  our  work  was  a  real  Human  of  the  5th, 
6th,  or  7th  century.  The  work  itself  is  evidently 
the  production  of  a  person  of  little  education  and 
of  bad  taste  :  it  seems  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
extracts  made  from  several  writers,  and  put  toge- 
ther without  any  judgment ;  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing in  the  work  that  is  striking  or  novel.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  work  was  very  popu- 
lar in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  like  everything 
else  referring  to  the  war  of  Troy.  Hence  several 
editions  and  translations  were  made  of  It,  It  was 
then  and  is  still  usually  printed  together  with  the 
work  of  Dictys  Cretensis.  The  first  edition  ap- 
peared at  Cologne,  in  1470;  the  first  in  which 
care  was  bestowed  upon  the  text,  is  that  of  J. 
Merccrus.  (Paris,  1618,  and  Amsterdam,  1631, 
12mo.)  The  subsequent  editions  give  the  text  of 
Mercerus,  such  as  those  of  Anne  Dacier  (Paris, 
1680,  and  Amsterdam,  1702,  4 to.),  U.  Obrecht 
(Strassb.  1691,  8vo.),  and  others.  The  best  and 
most  recent  edition  is  that  of  A.  Dederich  (Bonn, 
1837,  Ovo.),  who  has  appended  it  to  his  edition  of 
Dictys,  and  premised  an  interesting  dissertation 
upoo  Dares  and  the  work  bearing  his  name.  [L.S.] 

DA'SIUS.  1.  Of  Brundusiutn,  was  commander 
of  the  garrison  at  Clastidium  in  a  c  218,  and 
being  bribed  by  Hannibal,  he  surrendered  the  place 
to  him,  whereby  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  en- 
camped on  the  Trebia,  obtained  plentiful  stores  of 
provision*.  (Li v.  xxi.  48.) 

2.  Of  Salapia.  He  and  Blattius  were  the 
leading  men  at  Salapia,  and  he  favoured  Han- 
nibal, while  Blattius  advocated  the  interests  of 
Home,  at  least  as  much  as  he  could  do  in  secret. 
But  as  Blattius  could  effect  nothing  without  Da- 
sius, he  at  length  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
espouse  the  part  of  the  Romans.  But  Dasius,  un- 
willing to  support  his  rival,  informed  Hannibal  of 
the  schemes  of  Blattius.  Both  were  then  sum- 
moned by  Hannibal.  Blattius,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Carthaginian  general,  accused  Dasius  of 
treachery ;  and  Hannibal,  who  had  not  much  con- 
fidence in  either  of  them,  dismissed  them  botlu 
However,  Blattius  carried  out  his  design,  and  Sa- 
lapia with  its  Punic  garrison  was  surrendered  to 
the  Romans.  Dasius  was  killed  in  the  massacre 
which  ensued.  This  happened  in  a.  c.  210.  (Liv. 
xxvi.  38  ;  Appian,  Annilt.  45,  &c.)        [L.  S.J 

DA'SIUS,  ALTI'NIUS,  of  Arpi.  When  P. 
Sempronius  and  Q.  Fabius,  in  B.  c  2 1 3,  had  taken 
up  their  positions  in  Lucania  and  Apulia  against 
Hannibal,  Dasius  went  at  night  time  into  the  camp 
of  Fabius,  and  offered  to  deliver  up  Arpi  into  his 
hands  if  the  consul  would  give  him  an  appropriate 
reward.  Fabius  consulted  with  his  other  officers, 
and,  as  Dasius  had  on  a  former  occasion  betrayed 
the  Romans,  as  he  now  proposed  to  betray  Hanni- 
bal, it  was  resolved  that  for  the  present  he  should 
be  kept  in  custody  till  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the 
mean  time,  his  absence  had  created  considerable 
uneasiness  at  Arpi,  and  a  report  of  his  treachery 
reached  Hannibal,  who  is  said  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  confiscate  the  pro- 
perly of  the  traitor,  and  also  to  order  his  mother 
and  her  children  to  be  buried  alive.  (Liv.  xxi  v. 
45.  >  [L.  S.J 

DA'TAMES  (Aor^ijf),  a  Carian  by  birth,  the 


|  son  of  Camissnres  by  a  Scythian  mother.  Hi* 
lather  being  satrap  of  Cilicia  under  Artaxerxes 
II.  (Mnemon),  and  high  in  the  favour  of  that 
monarch,  Da  tames  became  one  of  the  king's  body- 
guard ;  and  having  in  this  capacity  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  against  the  Cadusii,  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  his  father  (who  had  fallen  in 
that  war)  in  the  government  of  his  province. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  both  by  his  military 
abilities  and  his  seal  in  the  service  of  the  king ; 
and  reduced  to  subjection  two  satraps  who  had 
revolted  from  Artaxerxes,  Thy  us,  governor  of 
Paphlagonia,  and  Aspis  of  Cataonia.  He  was  in 
consequence  entrusted  by  the  Persian  king  with 
the  chief  command  of  a  force  designed  for  the  re- 
covery of  Egypt;  but  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies  at  the  Persian  court,  and  the  risks  to 
which  he  was  in  consequence  exposed,  induced 
him  to  change  his  plan,  and  throw  off  his  allegiance 
to  the  king.  He  withdrew  with  the  troops  under 
his  command  into  Cuppadocia,  and  made  common 
cause  with  the  other  satraps  who  had  revolted 
from  Persia.  Artabazus,  one  of  the  generals  that 
remained  faithful  to  the  king,  advanced  against 
him  from  Pisidia,  but  was  entirely  defeated.  The 
great  reputation  that  Datames  had  acquired  in- 
duced Artaxerxes  to  direct  his  utmost  exertions  to 
effect  his  subjection,  but  Autophradates,  who  was 
sent  against  him  with  a  large  army,  was  obliged  to 
retreat  with  heavy  loss.  Datames,  however, 
though  constantly  victorious  against  open  foes, 
ultimately  fell  a  victim  to  treachery,  and,  after 
evading  numerous  plots  tliat  had  been  formed 
against  his  life,  was  assassinated  at  a  conference 
by  Mithridates,  the  son  of  Ariobantanes,  who  had 
gained  his  confidence  by  assuming  the  appearance 
of  hostility  to  the  king.  (Corn.  Ncp.  lJatama  ; 
Diod.  xv.  91 ;  Polyacn.  vii.  21,  29.  §  1.1 

Datames  appears  to  have  obtained  the  highest 
reputation  in  his  day  for  courage  and  ability  in 
war,  which  caused  his  fame  to  extend  even  among 
the  Greeks,  though  he  did  not  come  into  personal 
collision  with  them.  Cornelius  Nepos  (to  whose 
biographical  sketch  we  owe  the  only  connected 
narrative  of  his  life)  calls  him  the  bravest  and 
most  able  of  all  barbarian  generals,  except  llamil- 
car  and  Hannibal;  but  there  is  much  confusion  in 
the  accounts  transmitted  to  us,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  the  anecdotes  of  him  recorded  by  Polyae- 
nus  to  their  proper  place  in  his  history.  Tha 
chronology  of  the  events  related  by  Nepos  is  also 
very  obscure;  but  according  to  that  author  and 
Diodorus  it  would  appear  that  Datames  must  have 
died  before  Artaxerxes,  probably  a.  c  362.  Clin- 
ton is,  however,  of  opinion  that  a  much  longer 
interval  elapsed  between  his  revolt  and  his  death 
(Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iii.  p.  422,  not.)   IE.  H.  B.] 

DATAPH ERNES  (Aarapcprijj),  a  Persian  in 
the  confidence  of  Bessus,  and  one  of  those  who 
betrayed  him  to  Alexander,  b.  c.  329.  He  joined 
Spitamenes,  satrap  of  Sogdiana,  in  his  revolt,  and, 
when  their  cause  became  desperate,  took  refuge 
among  the  Dahae,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of 
Spitamenes,  delivered  him  up  in  chains  to  Alexan- 
der. (Ait.  Anab.  iii.  29,  30,  iv.  1,  &c  ;  Diod. 
xvii.  83 ;  Curt.  vii.  5,  6,  &c,  viii.  3;  Freinsh.  ad 
foe.)  [E.  E.J 

DATIS  (AoTit),  a  Medc,  who,  together  with 
Artaphemcs,  had  the  command  of  the  forces  whUh 
were  sent  by  Dareius  HyBtaspis  against  Eretria 
and  Athens,  and  which  were  riually  defeated  at 
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Marathon  in  &  a  490.  (Herod.  tL  94,  &c.) 
[  Artaphkrnbh,  No.  2.  J  When  the  armament 
was  on  its  way  to  Greece  through  the  Aegean  sea, 
the  Deliana  fled  in  alarm  from  their  island  to 
Te nos ;  but  Datia  re-assured  them,  professing  that 
his  own  feelings,  as  well  as  the  commands  of  the 
king,  would  lead  him  to  spare  and  respect  the 
birthplace  of  u  the  two  gods."  The  obvious  expla- 
nation of  this  conduct,  as  arising  from  a  notion  of 
the  correspondence  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  with 
the  sun  and  moon,  is  rejected  by  M'uller  in  favour 
of  a  fax  less  probable  hypothesis.  ( Herod,  vi.  97  ; 
Mullcr,  Dor  ii.  5.  §  6,  6.  §  10;  Thirl  wall's  G'mtr, 
vol.  ii.  p.  231 ;  Spanheim,  ad  Cailim.  Hymn,  in  Del 
255.)  The  religious  reverence  of  Da  lis  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  anecdote  of  his  restoring  the 
statue  of  Apollo  which  some  Phoenicians  in  his 
army  had  stolen  from  Delium  in  Boeotia.  (Herod, 
vi.  118  ;  Paus.  x.  28  ;  Suid.  s.  v.  Aoru.)  His 
two  sons,  Armamithres  and  Tithaeua,  commanded 
the  cavalry  of  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against 
Greece.  (Herod,  vii.  88.)  He  admired  the  Greek 
language,  and  tried  hard  to  speak  it ;  failing  in 
which,  he  thereby  at  any  rate  unwittingly  enriched 
it  with  a  new  word — Aariapis.  (Suid.  /.  c; 
Arist  Aw,  289 ;  Schol.  ad  toe.)  [K.  E.J 

DATIS  (Aotii)  is  mentioned  by  the  Ravenna 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Ran.  86)  as  one  of  the 
four  sons  of  Carcinus  the  elder  [see  p.  612], 
though  other  authorities  speak  only  of  three.  That 
there  were  four  is  also  distinctly  stated  by  the 
comic  poet  Pherecrates.  (Ap.  Schol.  ad  Arid.  Vetp. 
1 509.)  By  the  Scholiast  on  the  Peace  (289),  Datis 
is  again  mentioned  as  a  tragic  poet,  and  the  Scholiast 
on  the  Wasps  (1502)  tells  us  that  only  one,  viz. 
Xenocles,  was  a  poet,  while  the  other  three  were 
choral  dancers.  From  these  considerations,  Meineke 
has  conjectured  with  much  probability  that  Datis 
was  only  a  nickname  for  Xenocles,  expressive  of 
imputed  barbarism  of  style,  oarurfiAs.  (Meineke, 
JliA.  CriL  Com,  Graec.  p.  513,  &c,  where  in  p. 
515,  Philocles  occurs  twice  erroneously  for  Xeno- 
cles.) [E.  E.] 

DAUNUS  (Aoiw  or  Aaurios).  1.  A  son  of 
Lycaon  in  Arcadia,  and  brother  of  lapyx  and 
Peucetius.  These  three  brothers,  in  conjunction 
with  Illyrians  and  Messapions,  landed  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Italy,  expelled  the  Ausonians, 
took  possession  of  the  country,  and  divided  it  into 
three  parts,  Daunia,  Peucetia,  and  Messapia.  The 
three  tribes  together  bore  the  common  name  Iapy- 
gians.  (Anton.  Lib.  31.) 

2.  A  son  of  Pilumuus  and  Danae,  was  married 
to  Venilia.  He  was  the  father  of  at  least  the  most 
ancient  among  the  ancestors  of  Turnus.  (Virg. 
A  en.  ix.  4,  and  Serv.  on  ix.  148.) 

3.  A  king  of  Apulia.  He  had  been  obliged  to 
flee  from  Illyria,  his  native  land,  into  Apulia,  and 
gave  his  name  to  a  portion  of  his  new  country. 
(Daunia.)  He  is  said  to  have  hospitably  received 
Diomedes,  and  to  have  given  him  his  daughter 
F.uippe  in  marriage.  (Fest»«.e.;  Plin. //.  A',  iii. 
1 1 ;  comp.  Diombdhl)  [L.  S.J 

DAU'RISKS  (&aopl<np\  the  son-in-law  of 
I  hire  ius  Hystaspis,  was  one  of  the  Persian  com- 
manders who  were  employed  in  suppressing  the 
Ionian  revolt,  (b.  c.  499.)  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Ionian  army  at  Ephesus,  Daurises  marched  against 
the  cities  on  the  Hellespont,  and  took  Dardanus, 
Abydus,  Percote,  Lampsacua,  nnd  Paesus,  each  in 
one  day.    He  then  marched  against  the  Canons, 
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who  had  just  joined  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  and  de- 
feated them  in  two  battles ;  but  shortly  afterward* 
Daurises  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  killed,  with 
a  great  number  of  the  Persians.  (Herod,  v.  116 
—121.)  [P.  S.J 

DAVID,  of  Nerken,  a  learned  Armenian  philo- 
sopher and  a  commentator  on  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
was  a  relation  of  the  Armenian  historian,  Moses  of 
Chorcne,  and  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  after  Christ.  He 
studied  at  Athens  under  Syrianus,the  preceptor  of 
Proclns,  and  was  one  of  those  later  philosophers 
who  made  it  their  chief  aim  to  harmonize  the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Of  the  life 
and  writings  of  David  much  important  information 
is  given  by  C.  Fr.  Neumann,  AKmoire.  tur  la  Via 
et  fes  Outrage*  deDatia\  Paris,  1829  ;  comp.  Berlin. 
Juirb.  fur  vissensch.  Kritik.  1829,  p.  797,  &c. 
David  wrote  several  philosophical  works  in  the 
Armenian  and  Greek  languages,  and  translated 
some  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  into  the  Arme- 
nian. His  commentaries  on  the  Categories  of  Aris- 
totle and  likewise  on  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry, 
which  are  still  extant,  are  not  without  some  merit, 
and  are  principally  of  importance  for  the  informa- 
tion which  they  contain  respecting  the  history  of 
literature.  (Stahr,  ArvAatrlia^  vol.  i.  pp.  206, 
207,  ii.  pp.  63,  68,  69,  197.)  Whether  he  was 
alive  when  the  philosophers  were  exiled  from 
Athens  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  returned 
into  Asia  in  consequence  of  their  expulsion,  is  un- 
certain. (Fabric.  Uibl.  Gr.  iii.  pp.209,  485,  v. 
p.  738.)  His  commentaries  were  translated  into 
Arabic  and  Hebrew,  and  manuscripts  of  such 
translations  are  still  extant.  (Buhle's  Aristot.  vol. 
i.  p.  298  ;  Neumann  in  the  Noureau  Journal 
Atiafvfue,  vol.  i.)  There  is  nnothcr  commentator 
on  Aristotle,  of  the  same  name,  but  a  different 
person,  namely,  David  the  Jew.  (Jourdain, 
Hechcrchet  tur  CAge  et  rOrigine  det  Traduction* 
ratines  <TArist.  Paris,  1819,  pp.  196,  197.)  [A.  S.] 

DAZA  MAXIMINUS.  [Maxisiinus.] 

DECATE'PHORUS  (A«K<mfoooor),  that  is, 
the  god  to  whom  the  tenth  part  of  the  booty  it 
dedicated,  was  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Megara. 
Pausanias  (i.  42.  §  5)  remarks,  that  the  statues  of 
Apollo  Pythiua  and  Decatephorua  at  Megara  re- 
sembled Egyptian  sculptures.  [L.  S.] 

DECE'BALUS  (AcWjSoAot),  was  probably  a 
title  of  honour  among  the  Daciana  equivalent  to 
chief  or  ting,  since  we  find  that  it  was  borne  by 
more  than  one  of  their  rulers  (Trebell.  Poll.  Trig, 
Tyrann.  c.  10),  and  that  the  individual  best 
known  to  history  as  the  Decebalus  of  Dion 
Cassias  is  named  IHurpaueut  by  Orosiua,  and 
Dorphaneus  by  Jomandes. 

This  personage  was  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
under  Domitian  and  Trajan,  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising and  formidable  among  the  enemies  of 
Rome.  Having  displayed  great  courage  in  the 
field  and  extraordinary  ability  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  military  art,  he  waa  raised  to  the 
throne  by  the  reigning  sovereign,  Douras,  who 
abdicated  in  his  favour.  The  new  monarch  quickly 
crossed  the  Danube,  attacked  and  drove  in  the 
Roman  outposts,  defeated  and  slew  Appiua  Sa- 
binus,  governor  of  Moesia,  and,  spreading  devas- 
tation far  and  wide  throughout  the  province, 
gained  possession  of  many  important  towns  and 
fortresses.  Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  these 
calamities,  Domitian  hastened  (a.a.  86)  wita  ail 
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the  troop*  he  could  collect  to  Illyria,  and,  reject- 
ing the  pacific  though  intuiting  overture*  of  De- 
cebalus, committed  the  chief  command  to  Cor- 
nelius Fuacus  at  that  time  praefect  of  the  praeto- 
rium,  an  officer  whose  knowledge  of  war  was  de- 
rived from  (studies  prosecuted  within  the  halls  of  a 
marble  palace  amid  the  luxuries  of  a  licentious 
conn.  The  imperial  general  having  passed  the 
frontier  on  a  hridfn*  of  boats  at  the  head  of  n 
numerous  army,  perished  after  a  most  disastrous 
cam|«iign,  and  the  legions  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat with  the  loss  of  many  prisoners,  an  eagle, 
and  the  whole  of  their  baggage  nud  artillery. 
This  failure  again  called  forth  Domitian  from  the 
city,  but  although  he  repaired  to  Moesia  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  Assuming  the  direction  of 
affairs,  he  carefully  abstained  from  exposing  hit 
person  to  the  dangers  of  a  military  life,  and  moving 
from  town  to  town,  abandoned  himself  to  his  foul 
appetites,  while  his  officers  sustained  fresh  dis- 
honour and  defeat.  Occasional  glimpses  of  success, 
however,  nppear  from  time  to  time  to  have  checked 
the  victorious  career  of  the  barbarians,  and  espe- 
cial mention  is  made  of  the  exploits  of  a  certain 
Julianus,  who,  in  an  engagement  near  Tapae,  de- 
stroyed great  numbers  of  the  foe,  and  threatened 
even  the  royal  residence,  while  Vexinaa,  who  held 
the  second  place  in  the  Dacian  kingdom,  escaped 
with  difficulty  by  casting  himself  among  the  slain, 
and  feigning  death  until  the  danger  was  past.  At 
length  Domitian,  harassed  by  an  unprofitable  and 
protracted  struggle,  and  alarmed  by  the  losses  sus- 
tained in  his  contest  with  the  Quadi  and  Mar- 
coinnnni,  was  constrained  to  solicit  a  peace  which 
he  had  more  than  once  refused  to  grant  Dece- 
balus  despatched  his  brother,  Diegis  or  Degis  by 
name,  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  whom  some  pri- 
soners and  captured  arms  were  restored,  and  a 
regal  diadem  received  in  return.  But  the  most 
important  and  disgraceful  portion  of  the  compact 
was  for  a  time  carefully  concealed.  Notwith- 
standing his  pompous  pretensions  to  victory  and 
the  mocker}*  of  a  triumph,  the  emperor  had 
been  compelled  to  purchase  the  forbearance  of  his 
antagonist  by  a  heavy  ransom,  had  engaged  to 
furnish  him  with  a  large  body  of  artificers  skilled 
in  fabricating  all  instruments  fur  the  arts  of  peace 
or  war,  and,  worst  of  all,  had  submitted  to  an 
unheard  of  degradation  by  consenting  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute.    These  are  believed 

to  have  happened  between  the  years  a.d.  86 — 90, 
but  both  the  order  and  the  details  of  the  different 
cventi  are  presented  in  a  roost  confused  and  per- 
plexing form  by  ancient  authorities. 

Trajan  soon  after  his  accession  determined  to 
wi|ie  out  the  stain  contracted  by  his  predecessor, 
nnd  at  once  refused  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
leuxue.  Quitting  the  city  in  his  fourth  consulship 
(  a.d.  101),  he  led  an  army  in  person  against  the 
lfcu-ians,  whom  he  defeated  near  Tapae,  the  scene 
of  their  former  misfortune,  after  an  obstinate 
struggle,  in  which  both  parties  suffered  severely. 
Pressing  onwards,  a  second  victory  was  gained  by 
Lusius  Quietus  commander  of  the  Moorish  cavalry, 
many  strongholds  were  stormed,  the  spoils  and 
trophies  taken  from  Fuacus  were  recovered,  and 
the  capital,  Samnuegetuta  ( Zrp^rytBoi^a),  was 
invested.  Decebalus  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
temporize,  was  at  length  compelled  to  repair  to  the 
presence  of  the  prince,  and  to  submit  to  the  terms 
imposed  by  the  conqueror,  who  demanded  not  only 


the  restitution  of  all  plunder,  but  the  cession  of  a 
large  extent  of  territory.  Trajan  then  returned 
to  Rome,  celebrated  a  triumph,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Dacicua.  The  war  having  been,  however, 
soon  renewed  (a.  d.  104),  he  resolved  upon  the 
permanent  occupation  of  the  regions  beyond  the 
Danube,  threw  a  bridge  of  stone  across  the  river 
about  six  miles  below  the  rapid,  now  known  as  the 
Iron  Gates,  and  being  thus  enabled  to  maintain 
his  communications  with  case  and  certainty,  suc- 
ceeded, after  encountering  a  desperate  resistance,  in 
subjugating  the  whole  district,  and  reducing  it  to 
the  form  of  a  province,  (a.d.  105.)  Decebalus, 
having  seen  his  palace  captured  and  his  country 
enslaved,  perished  by  his  own  hands,  that  he 
might  not  fall  alive  into  those  of  the  inva- 
ders. His  head  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  his  trea- 
sures, which  had  been  ingeniously  concealed 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  river  Sargetia,  (now  the 
Ittrig,  a  tributary  of  the  Marosch,)  which  flowed 
beneath  the  walls  of  his  mansion,  were  discovered 
and  added  to  the  spoil. 

(Dion  Cass,  lxvii.  6,  and  note  of  Reimarns,  7, 
10,  lxviii.  G— 15;  Tacit  Agrk.  41  ;  Juven.  iv. 
and  SchoL;  Martial,  r.  3,  vi.  76;  PHn.  EpisL 
viii.  4,  9,  x.  16  ;  Sueton.  Domii.  6;  Eutrop.  viL 
15  ;  Euseb.  Ckron.  ;  Zonar.  xi.  21  ;  Ores.  vii.  10 ; 
Jornand.  R.  G.  13,  Petr.  Patric.  Excerp.  leg.  p. 
23,  ed.  1648  ;  EngcL,  Comment,  de  Trajan,  expert, 
ad  Dannb.  Vindohon.  1794,  p.  136;  Mannert, 
Re$.  Tntj.  Imp.  ad  Danub.  yest.,  1793;  Franke, 
Otackiekte  Trajan*.  1837.  [W.  R-] 

MAON.  DECF/NTIUS,  the  brother  or  cousin 
of  Magnentius,  by  whom,  after  the  death  of  Con- 
stant, he  was  created  Caesar,  a.  d.  351,  and  raised 
to  the  consulship  the  following  year.  During  the 
war  in  Gaul  against  the  ATemanni,  Decentius  was 
defeated  by  Chnodomarius,  the  leader  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  upon  this,  or  some  previous  occasion, 
the  Treviri.  rising  in  rebellion,  closed  their  gates 
and  refused  to  admit  him  into  their  city.  Upon 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Magnentius, 
to  whose  aid  he  was  hastening,  and  finding  that 
foes  surrounded  him  on  every  side  so  as  to  leave 
no  hope  of  escape,  he  strangled  himself  at  Sens  on 
the  18th  of  August  a.  d.  353.  The  medals  which 
assign  to  this  prince  the  title  of  Augustus  are 
deemed  spurious  by  the  best  authorities.  Hit 
name  appears  upon  genuine  coins  under  the  form 
Ma6.  or  Magn.  Dkentius,  leaving  it  doubtful 
whether  we  ought  to  interpret  the  contraction  by 
Mmptits  or  Afaffnrutiiu. 

Decentius  is  called  the  brother  of  Magnentius  by 
Victor,  de  Cue*.  42,  by  Eutropius,  x.  7,  and  by 
Zonaraa,  xiii.  8, 9  ;  the  kinsman  (  cov*anir" men w, — 
y4r*i  awawTOfUror)  by  Victor,  Epit.  42,  and  by 
Zosimus,  ii.  45,  54.  See  also  Amm.  Marc.  xv.  6. 
§  4,  xvi.  12.  §  5;  Fast  Idat  [W.  R.] 


DE'CIA  GENS,  plebeian,  but  of  high  anti- 
quity, became  illustrious  in  Roman  history  by  two 
members  of  it  sacrificing  themselves  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  country.    The  only  cognomens 
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that  occur  in  this  gena  are  Mrs  and  St'BM.o : 
for  those  who  are  mentioned  without  a  surname 
tee  Dariua, 

DECIA'NUS,  APPULEIU8.  1.  C.  Arrv- 
i.kil'k  Dsclants  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  a  c. 
90.  In  that  year  he  brought  a  charge  against  I* 
Valerius  Flaccus,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown, 
lie  also  bronght  an  accusation  against  L.  Furius, 
one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  year  previous,  who  op- 
posed the  recall  of  Metellus  Numidicus.  It  seems 
to  have  been  on  this  occasion  that  he  lamented  be- 
fore the  public  assembly  the  fete  of  L.  Appuleiu* 
Soturninus  and  ServiliusGlaucia,  and  endeavoured 
to  create  disturbances  to  avenge  their  death.  In 
consequence  of  these  proceedings  he  himself  was 
condemned,  and  went  into  exile  to  Pontus,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  service  of  Mithri dates.  (Cic 
pro  HaUr.  prrd.  9,  pro  Flacc  32 ;  Schol.  Bobiens. 
p.  230,  ed.  Orelli;  Val.  Max.  viii.  1.  §  2  ;  Ap- 
piau,  B.  C.  i.  33.) 

2.  C.  Apfulbius  DBCUNtrs,  a  son  of  No.  1, 
lived  as  negotiator  in  Ask  Minor,  at  Pergamus, 
and  at  Apollonis.  He  was  repeatedly  charged 
with  having  committed  acts  of  injustice  and  vio- 
lence towards  the  inhabitants  of  Apollonis,  for  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  a  very  avaricious 
and  insolent  character,  and  in  the  end  he  was  con- 
demned by  the  praetor  Flaccus  the  son  of  the  L. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  who  liad  been  accused  by  De- 
ri an  us,  the  father.  In  a  c  59,  Decianus  took 
vengeance  upon  Flaccus  by  supporting  the  charge 
which  D.  Laclius  brought  against  him.  (Cic.  pro 
Fface.  29—33  ;  Schol  Bobiens.  pp.  228,230, 242, 
ed.  Orelli.)  [I*  S.] 

DECIA'NUS,  C.  PLAUTIUS,  was  consul  in 
a  c  329  with  Ij.  Aemilins  Mamercinus.    It  was 
his  province  during  his  consulship  to  continue  the 
war  against  Privemnm,  while  his  colleague  was  en- 
gaged in  raising  another  army  to  meet  the  Gauls,  who 
were  reported  to  be  marching  southward.   But  this 
report  proved  to  be  unfounded,  and  all  the  Roman 
forces  were  now  directed  against  Privernum.  The 
town  was  taken,  its  walls  were  pulled  down,  and 
a  strong  gnrrison  was  left  on  the  spot    On  his 
return  Decianus  celebrated  a  triumph.  During 
the  discussions  in  the  senate  as  to  what  punish- 
ment was  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  Privernatans, 
Decianus  humanely  endeavoured  to  alleviate  their 
fate.  According  to  the  Fasti,  C.  Plautius  Decianus 
was  consul  also  in  the  year  following ;  but  Livy 
mentions  in  his  stead  P.  Plautius  Proculus.  In 
n.  c.  312,  C.  Plautius  Decianus  was  censor  with 
Appius  Claudius,  and  after  holding  the  office  eigh- 
teen months,  he  laid  it  down,  in  accordance  with 
the  lex  Aemilia,  while  Appius  Claudius,  refusing 
obedience  to  the  law,  remained  censor  alone.  (Li v. 
viii.  20,  22,  ix.  29,  33 ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  2.  $  1  ; 
Frontin.  dc  Arptacd.  L  5;  Diodor.  xx.  36.)  [L.  S.] 
DECIA'NUS  CATUS.  [Catir.] 
DECI'DIUS  SAXA.  [Saxa.] 
DECTMIUS.     The  Decimii  appear  to  have 
been  originally  a  Samnite  family  of  Bovianum,  at 
least  the  first  of  the  name  belonged  to  that  place, 
and  the  others  who  occur  in  history  were  probably 
his  descendants,  who  after  obtaining  the  Roman 
franchise  settled  at  Rome.    The  only  cognomen 
among  the  Decimii  is  Flaws.     The  following 
list  contains  those  who  are  mentioned  without  a 
omen. 

Ni'MBRii*  Detimhtr,  of  Bovianum  in  Sam- 
is  called  the  most  illustrious  person  in  all 
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Samnium,  both  by  his  noble  descent  nnd  his 
wealth.  In  B.  c  217  he  joined  the  Roman  army 
against  Hannibal  with  8000  foot  and  500  hone,  at 
the  command  of  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius  Maximus. 
With  those  forces  Decimius  appeared  in  the 
of  Hannibal,  and  thus  decided  a  battle  which 
taking  a  very  unfavourable  turn  for  Miaucius,  the 
magister  equitum.  Two  castella  were  taken  on 
that  day,  and  6000  Carthaginians  were  slain,  but 
the  Romans  too  lost  5000  men.    (Liv.  xxii.  24.) 

2.  C.  Dbcimius,  was  sent  in  B.  c.  171  as  am- 
bassador to  Crete  to  request  the  Cretans  to  send 
auxiliaries  for  the  war  against  Perseus  of  Mace- 
donia. In  169  he  was  praetor  peregrinus,  and  in 
the  year  following  he  was  sent  with  two  others  as 
amhas*ador  to  Antioehus  and  Ptolemy,  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  kings,  and 
to  declare  that,  whichever  of  them  should  continue 
hostilities,  should  cense  to  be  treated  as  the  friend 
and  ally  of  Rome.  On  that  occasion  Decimius  and 
his  colleagues  visited  the  island  of  Rhodes  at  the 
request  of  the  Rhodians  themselves,  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  his  report  was  in  favour  of  the 
Rhodians,  in  as  much  as  he  endeavoured  to  throw 
the  guilt  of  their  hostility  towards  Rome  upon 
some  individuals  only,  while  he  tried  to  exculpate 
the  body  of  the  people.  (Liv.  xlii.  35,  xliii.  U, 
15,  xliv.  19,  xlv.  10.) 

3.  M.  Dbcimiitr,  was  sent  with  Tib.  Claudius 
Nero  as  ambassador  to  Crete  and  Rhodes  in  a  c 
172,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Perseus,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether 
they  had  been  tempted  bv  Perseus,  and  of  trying 
to  renew  their  friendship" with  Rome.  (Liv.  xlii. 
19.) 

4.  L.  DccTMtrR,  was  sent  in  a  c.  171  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  Illyrian  king  Genthius,  to  try  to  win 
him  over  to  the  side  of  the  Romans  during  the  war 
against  Perseus.  But  he  returned  to  Rome  with- 
out having  effected  anything,  and  was  suspected  of 
having  accepted  bribes  from  the  king.  (Liv.  xlii. 
37,  45.) 

5.  C.  Dbcimiur,  s  person  wno  had  held  the 
office  of  quaestor  (qttuc$(orins),  and  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Pompey.  In  B.  c.  47  he  was  in  the 
island  of  Cerciua  to  take  care  of  the  provisions  for 
the  Pompeians,  but  on  the  arrival  of  Sallust,  the 
historian,  who  was  then  a  general  of  Caesar, 
Decimius  immediately  quitted  the  island,  and 
fled  in  a  small  vessel.  (Caes.  Bell.  A/r.  34.)  He 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  C.  Decimius  who  was 
a  friend  of  Atticus.  (Cic  ad  AH.  iv.  16.)  [L.  S.] 

DE'CIUS.  1.  M.  Dkciuk,  one  of  the  depu- 
ties sent  to  the  senate  by  the  plebeians  during 
their  secession  to  the  sacred  mount  in  a  c  495. 
(Dionys.  vi.  88.) 

2.  M.  Dbcius,  tribune  of  the  people  in  b.  c. 
311,  when  he  carried  a  plebiscitum,  that  the 
people  should  appoint  duumviri  uaisiUt  to  restore 
and  equip  the  Roman  fleet.  (Liv.  ix.  30.) 

3.  P.  Dacius,  one  of  the  legates  who  in  a  d 
168  brought  to  Rome  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Illyrians,  and  of  the  capture  of  their  kingGenthius. 
(Liv.  xlv.  3.) 

4.  P.  Dbcii-r.  according  to  Cicero  (dc  Oral.  ii. 
31 )  and  Aurclius  Victor  (de  Vir.  Ill  72),  whereas 
Livy  (EpU.  61)  calls  him  Q.  Decius,  was  tribune 
of  the  people  in  a  c  120.  L.  Opimius,  who  had 
been  consul  the  year  before,  was  brought  to  trial 
by  the  tribune  Decius  for  having  caused  the  murder 
of  C.  Gracchus  and  for  having  thrown  citizens 
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into  prison  without  a  judicial  verdict.  The  enemies 
of  Decius  asserted  that  be  had  been  induced  by 
bribe*  to  bring  forward  this  accusation.  Four 
years  later,  a  c.  115,  Decius  was  praetor  urban  us, 
and  in  that  year  he  gave  great  offence  to  M. 
Aemilius  Scaurua,  who  was  then  consul,  by  keep- 
ing his  seat  when  the  consul  passed  by  him.  The 
haughty  ScanruB  turned  round  and  ordered  him  to 
rise,  but  when  Decius  refused,  Scaurus  tore  his 
gown  and  broke  the  chair  of  Decius  to  pieces ;  at 
the  same  time  he  commanded  that  no  one  should 
receive  justice  nt  the  hands  of  the  refractory 
praetor.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  hostile 
feeling  between  the  two  men  may  have  arisen  from 
the  fnct  that  Scaurus  had  induced  Opimius  to  take 
up  arms  against  C.  Graochus,  to  whose  party 
Decius  evidently  belonged.  Cicero  speaks  of  Decius 
as  an  orator  who  emulated  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the 
friend  of  C.  Gracchus,  and  remarks  that  he  was 
as  turbulent  in  his  speeches  as  he  was  in  life.  It 
is  probably  this  Decius  who  is  alluded  to  in  a 
fragment  of  the  poet  Luciliua,  which  is  preserved 
by  Cicero.  (lie  Orat.  iL  62,  comp.  ii.  30,  31,  Brut. 
28,  Pari.  oraL  30.) 

5.  P.  Die  lira,  a  colleague  of  M.  Antony  in  the 
trptnmviruhu.  Cicero  says  of  him,  with  a  fine 
irony,  that  he  endeavoured  to  follow  the  example 
of  his  great  ancestors  (the  Decii),  by  sacrificing 
himself  to  his  debts,  that  is,  1  >y  joining  Antony, 
through  whose  influence  he  hoped  to  get  rid  of  his 
debts.  He  accompanied  Antony  in  the  war  of 
Mutina,  but  was  taken  prisoner  there.  Afterwards, 
however,  when  Octavian  wished  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Antony,  he  allowed  Decius  to  return  to 
his  friend.  (Cic  PkU.  xi.  6,  xiii.  13;  Appian, 
B.  C.  iii.  80.) 

6.  Dsciua,  is  mentioned  by  Appian  (B.  C.  iv. 
27)  among  those  who  were  proscribed  after  the 
formation  of  the  triumvirate  of  Antony,  Octavian, 
and  Lepidus.  Decius  and  Cilo,  on  hearing  that 
their  names  were  on  the  list,  took  to  flight,  but  as 
they  were  hurrying  out  of  one  of  the  gates  of 
Home,  they  were  recognized  by  the  centurions  and 
put  to  death.  [L.  S.) 

DE'CIUS  JUBE'LUUS,  a  Campanian,  and 
commander  of  the  Campanian  legion  which  the 
Romans  stationed  at  Rhegium  in  R.  c.  281  for  the 
protection  of  the  place.    Decius  and  his  troops, 
envious  of  the  happiness  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Rhegium  enjoyed,  and  remembering  the  impunity 
with  which  the  Mamertines  had  carried  out  their 
disgraceful  scheme,  formed  a  most  diabolical  plan. 
During  the  celebration  of  a  festival,  while  all  the 
citizens  were  feasting  in  public,  Decius  and  his 
soldiers  attacked  them;  the  men  were  massacred 
and  driven  into  exile,  while  the  soldiers  took  the 
women  to  themselves.    Decius  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  city,  acted  as  tyrannus  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  Rome,  and  formed  connexions  with  the 
Mamertines  in  Sicily.  He  at  first  had  endeavoured 
to  palliate  his  crime  by  asserting  that  the  Rhegines 
intended  to  betray  the  Roman  garrison  to  Pyrrhus. 
During  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  the  Romans  had  no 
time  to  look  after  and  punish  the  miscreants  at 
Rhegium,  and  Decius  for  some  years  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  bis  crime  unmolested.  During  that  period 
he  was  seized  by  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  and  not 
venturing  to  trust  a  Rhegine  physician,  he  sent  for 
one  to  Messana.     This  physician  was  himself  a 
nati  re  of  Rhegium,  a  (act  which  few  persons  knew, 
and  he  now  took  the  opportunity  to  avenge  on 
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Deems  the  wrongs  he  had  inflicted  npor  Phegivm. 
He  gave  him  something  which  be  was  to  apply  to 
his  eyes,  and  which,  however  painful  it  might  be, 
he  was  to  continue  till  the  physician  should 
return  from  Messana.  The  order  waa  obeyed, 
but  the  pain  became  at  last  quite  unbearable, 
and  Decius  in  the  end  found  that  he  was  quit* 
blind.  After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  in  B.  c  271, 
Fabricius  was  sent  out  against  Rhegium  ;  he  be- 
sieged the  place,  and  took  iL  All  the  survivors  at 
the  Campanian  legion  that  fell  into  his  hands,  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  men,  were  sent  to  Rome, 
where  they  were  scourged  and  beheaded  in  the 
forum.  The  citizens  of  Rhegium  who  were  yet 
alive  were  restored  to  their  native  place.  Deciua 
put  an  end  to  himself  in  his  prison  at  Rome.  (Ap- 
pian, SamniL  Excerpt,  ix.  1—3;  Diodor.  Frapm. 
lib.  xxii.;  Li  v.  Eyit.  12,  15;  Polyb  i.  7 ;  VaL 
Max.  vii.  7.  8  15.)  [L.  8.] 

DF/CIUS,  Roman  emperor,  a.d.  249  —  251, 
whose  full  name  waa  C.  Masaius  Quintus 
Trajanl'8  Dbci  us,  was  born  about  the  dose 
of  the  second  century  at  Bubal  ia,  a  village  in 
Lower  Pannonia,  being  the  first  of  a  long  aerie* 
of  monarcbs  who  traced  their  origin  to  an  Illy- 
rian  stock.    We  are  altogether  unacquainted  with 
bis  early  career,  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
entrusted  with  an  important  military  command 
upon  the  Danube  in  a.d.  245,  and  four  years 
afterwards  was  earnestly  solicited  by  Philippus 
to  undertake  the  task  of  restoring  subordination 
in  the  army  of  Moesia,  which  had  been  dis- 
organized by  the  revolt  of  Marinua.  [Philippits; 
Makinus.]    Decius  accepted   this  appointment 
with  great  reluctance,  and  many  misgiving*  a*  to 
the  result.    On  his  appearance,  the  troops  deem- 
ing their  guilt  beyond   forgiveness,  offered  the 
envoy  the  choice  of  death  or  of  the  throoe.  With 
the  sword  pointed  to  his  heart  he  accepted  the 
latter  alternative,  was  proclaimed  Augustus,  and 
forced  by  the  rebels  to  march  upon  Italy,  having 
previously,  according  to  Zonarna,  written  to  as- 
sure hi*  sovereign  that  his  faith  was  still  un- 
broken, and  that  he  would  resign  the  purple,  a* 
soon  as  he  could  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
legions.    Philippus,  not  tmsting  these  professions, 
hastened  to  meet  his  rival  in  the  field,  encountered 
bim  in  the  vicinity  of  Verona,  was  defeated,  and 
slain.   This  event  took  place  towards  the  end  of 
a.d.  249. 

The  short  reign  of  the  new  prince,  extending 
to  about  thirty  months,  was  chiefly  occupied  in 
warring  against  the  Goths,  who  now,  for  the  first 
time,  appeared  a*  a  formidable  foe  on  the  nartn- 
eastern  frontier,  and  having  crossed  the  Danube, 
under  Cniva  their  chief, .  were  ravaging  the 
Thracian  provinces.  The  details  of  their  inva- 
sion are  to  found  in  Jornandes,  Zoeimus,  and 
the  fragments  of  Dexippus,  but  these  accounts  ap- 
pear so  contradictory,  that  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
absence  of  an  impartial  historian,  to  explain  or  re- 
concile their  statements.  It  would  seem  that  the 
barbarians,  in  the  first  instance,  repulsed  Decius 
near  Philippopolis,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  uike 
that  important  city,  but  having  lost  their  best 
troops  during  these  operations,  and  finding  them- 
selves surrounded  by  the  Romans  who  were  now 
advancing  from  different  points,  they  offered  to 
purchase  an  unmolested  retreat  by  the  surrender 
of  their  prisoners  and  plunder.  These  overtures 
being  rejected,  the  Goths  turned  to  bay,  and  gave 
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he'.tle  near  Abriciuro  late  in  the  year  A.D.  251. 
After  a  deadly  struggle,  their  desperate  valour, 
aided  by  the  incautious  confidence  of  the  Romans, 
prevailed.  The  son  of  the  emperor  was  slain  by 
an  arrow,  while  Decius  himself  with  his  bent 
troops,  became  entangled  in  a  marsh,  zjid  were 
cot  to  pieces  or  engulfed. 

Some  proceedings  in  the  civil  administration  of 
this  epoch,  which  at  first  sight  would  be  con- 
sidered as  wholly  without  connexion  with  each 
other,  but  which  were  in  reality  intended  to 
promote  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  object, 
deserve  special  attention.  The  increasing  weak- 
ness of  the  state  was  every  day  becoming  more 
painfully  apparent,  and  the  universal  corruption  of 
public  morality  was  justly  regarded  as  a  deep- 
seated  canker  which  must  be  eradicated,  before  any 
powerful  effort  could  be  made  for  restoring  health- 
ful vigour  to  the  body  politic.  Two  remedies  sug- 
gested themselves,  and  were  immediately  called 
into  action.  It  was  determined  to  revive  the 
censorship  and  to  persecute  the  Christians.  It 
was  hoped  that,  by  the  first,  order  and  decency 
might  be  revived  in  the  habits  of  social  life ;  it 
\va»  imagined  that,  by  the  second,  the  national  re- 
ligion might  be  restored  to  its  ancient  purity,  and 
that  Rome  might  regain  the  favour  of  her  gods. 
The  death  of  Decius  prevented  the  new  censor. 
Valerian,  the  same  who  afterwards  became  em- 
peror, from  exerting  an  authority  which  could 
scarcely  have  produced  any  beneficial  change ;  but 
the  eager  hate  of  Pagan  xealots  was  more  prompt 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  imperial  edict,  and 
made  much  havoc  in  the  church.  Rome,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem,  lamented  the  martyrdom  of  their 
bishops  Fabian  us,  Babylas,  and  Alexander ;  Origen 
was  subjected  to  cruel  tortures,  while  Alexandria 
was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  massacre.  In  Africa, 
vast  numbers,  falling  away  from  the  truth,  dis- 
owned their  belief,  and  after  the  danger  was  past, 
the  readmissinn  of  these  renegades,  comprehended 
ander  the  general  appellation  of  Isapsi,  gave  rise 
to  various  bitter  controversies,  which  distracted  for 
a  long  period  the  ecclesiastical  councils  of  the 
west  [Cyprian us.] 

Of  the  general  character  of  Decius  it  is  im- 
poHsible  to  speak  with  certainty,  for  our  authori- 
ties are  scanty,  and  the  shortness  of  his  public 
career  afforded  little  opportunity  tor  its  develop- 
ment Victor  pronounces  a  warm  panegyric,  de- 
claring that  his  disposition  was  most  amiable,  that 
be  was  highly  accomplished,  mild  and  affable  in 
his  civil  relations,  and  a  gallant  warrior  in  the 
field.  Zosirous  and  the  Christian  historians,  writ- 
ing under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling,  have 
severally  represented  him  as  a  model  of  justice, 
valour,  liberality,  and  all  kingly  virtues,  or  as  a 
monster  of  iniquity  and  savage  cruelty,  while  even, 
in  modern  times,  the  tone  adopted  by  Tillemont  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  Gibbon  on  "the  other,  can 
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scarcely  be  pronounced  fair  or  dispassionate,  the 
language  of  the  latter  especially  being  such  as  to 
mislead  the  unlearned  reader  both  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  our  information,  and  to  induce  him  to 
conclude  that  we  posses  material*  for  pronouncing 
a  judgment  which  do  not  in  reality  exist 

(Victor,  de  Gars.  29  ;  Epit.  29 ;  Eutrop.  ix.  4  j 
Trebell.  Pollio  Valerian,  c  1  ;  Euseb.  HitL 
Eccirs.  vL  3.0,  ftc;  Zosim.  L  21 — 23  ;  Zonar.  xiL 
19,  20;  Jornandcs,  R.  O.  c  16,  &c.  For  tho 
family  of  Decius,  see  Hkrennia  Etruxcili.a, 
Hkkbnnius  Etruscus,  Hostilian  uh.)  [W.  R.] 

DE'CII'S,  a  Roman  statuary,  by  whom  there 
was  an  admired  colossal  head  in  the  Capitol.  Hi 
perhaps  lived  in  the  first  century  B.  u,  but  his  date 
is  verv  doubtful.    [Chare*.]  [P.  S.J 

DECRIA'NUS,  a  sophist  of  Pntrae,  who  is 
mentioned  with  great  praise  by  Lucian.  (A sin.  2.) 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  [P.  S.] 

DECRIA'NUS,  an  architect  and  mechanician 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  employed  him  to 
move  the  colossus  of  Nero,  which  stood  in  front  of 
the  golden  house.  The  work  was  effected  by  the 
aid  of  twenty  four  elephants.  (Spnrtian,  Had.  19, 
where  different  critics  read  Decrianus,  Detrianus, 
Dentrianus,  Dextrianus,  and  Demetrianus.)  [P.  S.] 

DE'CRIUS,  commanded  a  stronghold  in  Africa 
during  the  insurrection  of  Tacfarinas  in  a.  d.  20. 
He  was  a  brave  and  skitful  soldier,  and  led  his 
men  out  to  an  open  battle,  as  be  did  not  like  the 
inactivity  of  a  besieged.  1 1  e  had  only  a  few  soldiers, 
and  they  were  not  of  the  best  kind  ;  but  although 
he  was  seriously  wounded,  he  continued  to  fight 
like  a  lion,  until  he  fell.  (Tac.  Ami.  iii.  20.)  [  L.S.] 

DE'CTADKS(Af«T<flhji),  is  mentioned  by  Par- 
thenius  (Erot.  13)  as  an  author  from  whom  he 
relates  the  story  about  Harpalyce.  We  may  thus 
infer  that  he  wrote  on  mythical  subjects.    [L.  8.] 

DE'CTION  (AsktIw),  a  Greek  grammarian, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Lycophron's  Cassan- 
dra, which  is  referred  to  in  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum  (s.  r.  linot ;  comp.  Valckenaer,  Eurip. 
HiftpUgt.  p.  291.)  [L.  S.] 

DE'CULA,  M.  TU'LLIUS,  was  consul  in  b.  c. 
81,  with  Cornelius  Dolabella,  during  the  dictator- 
ship of  Sulla ;  but  the  consuls  of  that  year  were 
only  nominal,  as  Sulla  had  all  tho  power  in  his 
hands.  (Cic  de  Leg.  Ayr.  ii.  14  ;  Gellius,  xv.  28 ; 
Appian,  A  CI  100.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIANEIRA  (AnidVcipo).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Althaea  by  Oeneus,  Dionysus,  or  Dexamenus 
(Apollod.  i.  8.  §  I  ;  Hygiiu  Fait.  31,  33),  and  a 
sister  of  Meleager.  When  Meleager  died,  his 
sisters  lamented  his  death  at  bis  grave ;  Artemis 
in  her  anger  touched  them  with  her  staff;  and 
changed  them  into  birds,  with  the  exception  of 
DeTaneira  and  Gorge,  who  were  allowed,  by  the 
solicitation  of  Dionysus,  to  retain  their  human 
forms.  (Antonin.  Lib.  2.)  Subsequently  Achelous 
and  Heracles,  who  both  loved  Delaneira,  fought  for 
the  possession  of  her.  She  became  the  wife  of  Hera- 
cles, and  afterwards  unwittingly  caused  his  death, 
whereupon  she  hung  herself.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  5, 
6.  §  7  ;  Diod.  iv.  34,  Ac;  comp.  Achxlous; 
IIkkaci.rb  ;  Dbxamenub.) 

2.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Nereus  and  Dorisi 
(Apollod.  i.  2.  $  7.)  [L.S.] 

DEICOON  1.  A  son  of  Heracles 

by  Megara,  was  killed  by  his  own  fiither  during 
his  ravings.  (Apollod-  >>•  §  8  ;  Schol.  ad  Horn, 
OA  ix.  2(iR.) 
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2.  A  Tn-jan  hero,  son  of  Pegasus,  was  a  friend 
of  Aeneas,  and  slain  by  Agamemnon.  (Horn.  //. 
x.  534.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIDAMEIA  (ArtO^tia).  1.  A  daughter  of 
rJellerophontes  and  wife  of  Erander,  by  whom 
•he  became  the  mother  of  Sarpedon.  (Diod.  t.  79.) 
Homer  (//.  vi.  197)  call*  her  Laodameia. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Lycoraedes  in  the  island  of 
Seyms.  When  Achilles  was  concealed  there  in 
maiden's  attire,  Deidameia  became  by  him  the 
mother  of  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolemos,  and,  according 
to  others,  of  Oneirus  also.  (Apollod.  iii.  13.  §  7  ; 
Ptolem.  Heph.  3.) 

3.  The  wife  of  Peirithous,  who  is  commonly 
called  Hippodameia.  (Plut.  The*.  30;  com  p.  Hip- 

POO  AM  VIA.)  [L.  8.] 

DEIDAMEIA  (Ai»I8d>«a).  1.  Daughter  of 
Aencides,  king  of  Epeirus,  and  sister  of  Pyrrhus. 
While  yet  a  girl  6he  was  betrothed  by  her  father 
to  Alexander,  the  son  of  Roxana,  and  having  ac- 
companied that  prince  and  Olympias  into  Macedo- 
nia, was  besieged  in  Pydna  together  with  them. 
(Plut.  Pyrrh.  4  ;  Diod.  xix.  35;  Justin,  xiv.  6.) 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  and  Roxana,  she 
was  married  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  at  the  time 
when  the  latter  was  endeavouring  to  establish  his 
power  in  C  J  recce,  and  thus  became  a  bond  of  union 
between  him  and  Pyrrhus.  (Plut.  Dtmelr.  25, 
Pyrrh.  4.)  When  Demetrius  proceeded  to  Asia 
to  support  his  father  against  the  confederate  kings, 
he  left  Deidameia  at  Athens ;  but  after  his  defeat 
at  Ipsus,  the  Athenians  sent  her  away  to  Megara, 
though  still  treating  her  with  regal  honours.  She 
soon  after  repaired  to  Cilkia  to  join  Demetrius, 
who  had  just  given  his  daughter  Stratonice  in 
marriage  to  Scleucus,  but  had  not  been  there  long 
when  she  fell  ill  and  died,  u.  c.  300.  (Plut 
Demetr.  30,  32.)  She  left  one  son  by  Demetrius, 
named  Alexander,  who  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have 
spent  his  life  in  Egypt,  probably  in  an  honourable 
captivity.    (Plut  Demetr.  53.) 

2.  Daughter  of  Pyrrhus  II.,  king  of  Epeirus, 
after  the  death  of  her  father  and  the  murder  of 
her  uncle  Ptolemy,  was  the  last  surviving  repre- 
sentative of  the  royal  race  of  the  Aeacidae.  She 
threw  herself  into  Ambracia,  but  was  induced  by 
the  offer  of  an  honourable  capitulation  to  surrender. 
The  Epeirots,  however,  determining  to  secure  their 
liberty  by  extirpating  the  whole  royal  family,  re- 
solved to  put  her  to  death  ;  she  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  temple  of  Artemis,  but  was  murdered  in  the 
sanctuary  itself.  (Polyacn.  viiu  52;  Justin,  xxviiL 
3.  by  whom  she  is  erroneously  called  Laudamia ; 
Paus.  iv.  35.  §  3.)  The  date  of  this  event  cannot 
be  accurately  fixed,  but  it  occurred  during  the 
reign  of  Demetrius  II.  in  Macedonia  (b.  c  239 — 
229),  and  probably  in  the  early  part  of  it.  Schorn 
(Grmrk.  (iriechenL  p.  86)  supposes  Deidameia  to  be 
a  daughter  of  the  elder  Pyrrhus,  not  the  younger, 
but  this  is  certainly  a  mistake.         [E.  II.  B.] 

DEIMA  (A«fu»),  the  personification  of  fear. 
She  was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  fearful  wo- 
man, on  the  tomb  of  Medeia's  children  at  Corinth. 
(Paus.  ii.  3.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIMACI1US  (AtfM<>X°0<  fa"  mythical  per- 
sonages. (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9, 7.  §  3 ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
ii.  955,  dec. ;  Plut.  Qwutt.  Gr.  41.)       [L.  S.] 

DEIMAS  (A<//uar),  a  sou  of  Da  rd  an  us  and 
Chrysc,  who  when  his  family  and  a  part  of  the 
Arcadian  population  emigrated,  remained  behind 
in  Arcadia.  (Dion.  IIoL  i.  CI.)  [L.  S.J 


DEINARCHUS. 

DEINARCHUS  (A«f*vxe»)-  *•  The  bat 
and  at  the  same  time  the  least  important  among 
the  ten  Attic  orators,  was  born  at  Corinth  about 
B»  c.  361.  (Dionya.  DetmarcL  4.)  His  father's 
name  was  Sostratus,  or,  according  to  Suidas  (i.  e. 
A«tVapx°s)t  Socrates.  Though  a  native  of  Corinth, 
he  lived  at  Athens  from  his  early  youth.  Public 
oratory  there  reached  its  height  about  this  time, 
and  Deinarchus  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  it 
with  great  teal  under  the  guidance  of  Theophnutu.% 
though  he  also  profited  much  by  his  intercourse 
with  Demetrius  Phalereus.  (Dionys.  /.  c  2  ;  Plut 
Vit.  X  Orui.  p.  850;  Phot.  BiU.  p.  496,  ed.  Bek- 
ker ;  Suidas,  I.  c.)  As  he  was  a  foreigner,  and 
did  not  possess  the  Athenian  franchise,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  come  forward  himself  as  an  orator 
on  the  great  questions  which  then  divided  public 
opinion  at  Athens,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  writing  orations  for  others. 
He  appears  to  have  commenced  this  career  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  about  a.  c  336,  and  as  about 
that  time  the  great  Attic  orators  died  away  one 
after  another,  Deinarchus  soon  acquired  consider- 
able reputation  and  great  wealth.  He  belonged 
to  the  friends  of  Phocion  and  the  Macedonian 
party,  and  took  a  very  active  port  in  the  disputes 
as  to  whether  Harpalus,  who  had  openly  deserted 
the  cause  of  Alexander  the  Great,  should  be  tole- 
rated at  Athens  or  not.  The  time  of  his  greatest 
activity  is  from  n.  c  317  to  a.  c  307,  during 
which  time  Demetrius  Phalereus  conducted  the 
administration  of  Athens.  But  when  in  b.  c.  307 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  advanced  against  Athens 
and  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obliged  to  take  to 
flight,  Deinarchus,  who  was  suspected  on  account 
of  his  equivocal  political  conduct,  and  who  was 
anxious  to  save  his  riches,  fled  to  Cholcis  in  Eu- 
boea.  It  was  not  till  fifteen  years  after,  a  c.  292, 
that,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  his  friend  Theo- 
phrastus,  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to 
Athens,  where  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age.  The  last  event  of 
his  life  of  which  we  have  any  record,  is  a  law-suit 
which  be  instituted  against  his  faithless  friend, 
Proxenus,  who  hod  robbed  him  of  his  property. 
But  in  what  manner  the  suit  ended,  is  unknown. 
The  principal  source  of  information  respecting  the 
life  of  Deinarchus  is  the  treatise  of  Dionysiu*  of 
Halicarnassus,  from  which  is  derived  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  preserved  in  Plutarch  (  Vit.  X  OmL 
p.  850),  Photius  (BiU.  p.  496,  ed.  Bekk),  Suidas 
(/.  r.  ),  and  others. 

The  number  of  orations  which  Deinarchus  wrote 
is  uncertain,  for  Demetrius  of  Magnesia  (ap.  Dio- 
ny$.  I.e.  1  ;  comp.  Suidas  and  Eudoc  p.  1 30)  as- 
cribed to  him  one  hundred  and  sixty,  while  Plu- 
tarch and  Photius  speak  only  of  sixty-four  genuine 
orations  ;  and  Dionysius  is  of  opinion,  that  among 
the  eighty- seven  which  were  ascribed  to  him  in 
his  time,  only  sixty  were  genuine  productions  ol 
Deinarchus.  Of  all  these  orations  three  only  have 
come  down  to  us  entire,  and  all  three  refer  to  the 
question  about  Harpalus.  One  is  directed  against 
Philocles,  the  second  against  Demosthenes,  and 
the  third  against  Aristogeiton.  It  is,  however, 
not  improbable  that  the  speech  against  Theocrines, 
which  is  usually  printed  among  those  of  Demos- 
thenes, is  likewise  a  work  of  Deinarchus.  (See 
pp.  1333  and  1336  of  that  oration  ;  Dion  vs.  HaL 
I.e.  10;  Li  ban.  .-In/Mm.;  Harpocrat.  *.  r.  drypaplo* 
and  QtoKftivris;  Apostol.  PrvrerL  xix.  49.)  The 
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titles  and  frngmeuU  of  the  orations  which  are 
lout,  aie  collected  as  far  as  can  be  by  Fabricius 
(Uibl.  Gr.  ii.  p.  864,  Ac),  and  more  complete  by 
Westermann.  (Getck.  der  grieek,  Bertdtaamk.  p. 
311,  Sic.)  The  ancients,  such  as  Dionysius  who 
gives  an  accurate  account  of  the  oratory  of  Deinar- 
ciuiK,  and  especially  Hennogenes  (de  Form.  Orai. 
ii.  1 1 ),  speak  in  terms  of  high  praise  of  his  ora- 
tions ;  bnt  there  were  others  also  who  thought  less 
favourably  of  him ;  some  grammarians  would  not 
even  allow  him  a  place  in  the  canon  of  the  ten 
Attic  orators  (BibL  Coisliu,  p.  597),  and  Diony- 
sius mentions,  that  he  was  treated  with  indiffer- 
ence by  Callimachus  and  the  grammarians  of  Per- 
gonals. However,  seme  of  the  most  eminent 
grammarians,  such  as  Didyraus  of  Alexandria  and 
Heron  of  Athens,  did  not  disdain  to  write  com- 
mentaries upon  him.  ( Harpocrat.  $.  v.  finprvKtiov ; 
Said.  t.  e.  "Hps**.)  The  orations  still  extant  ena- 
ble us  to  form  an  independent  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  Deinarchus ;  and  we  find  that  Dionysius's 
judgment  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  correct.  Deinar- 
chus was  a  man  of  no  originality  of  mind,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  he  had  any  oratorical  talent 
or  not.  H  is  want  of  genius  led  him  to  imitate  others, 
such  as  Lysias,  Hyperides,  and  more  especially 
Demosthenes;  but  he  was  unable  to  come  up  to 
his  great  model  in  any  point,  and  was  therefore 
nicknamed  Ayno<r84wis  o  iypoixos  or  6  KplOtrot. 
Kvcn  Hcrmogencs,  his  greatest  admirer,  does  not 
deny  that  his  style  had  a  certain  roughness,  whence 
his  orations  were  thought  to  resemble  those  of 
Aristogeiton.  Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Deinarchus  is  the  best  among  the  many  imitators 
of  Demosthenes,  he  is  far  inferior  to  him  in  power 
and  energy,  in  the  choice  of  his  expressions,  in 
invention,  clearness,  and  the  arrangement  of  his 
subjects. 

The  orations  of  Deinarchus  are  contained  in  the 
various  collections  of  the  Attic  orators  by  Aldus 
(151 3),  Stephanos  ( 1 57.5),  Greter  (1619),  Rciskc, 
Ducas,  fiekker,  and  Baiter  and  Suuppe.  The  best 
separate  edition  is  that  of  C.  E.  A.  Schmidt  ( Leipzig, 
1826,  8vo.),  with  a  selection  of  the  notes  of  his 
predecessors,  and  some  of  his  own.  There  is  also 
a  useful  commentary  on  Deinarchus  by  C.  Wurm, 
M  Commentarius  in  Dinarchi  Orationes  ties,"  No- 
rimbergae,  1828,  8vo.  ( Fabric.  Bild.  Gr.  ii.  p.  862, 
Ac  ;  Westermann,  Getck.  der  gnedu  Beredttamk. 
§  73.) 

2.  Of  Corinth,  a  contemporary  of  the  orator, 
with  whom  he  has  frequently  been  confounded. 
He  was  likewise  a  friend  of  "Phocion,  and  when 
the  latter  was  dragged  to  Athens  for  execution, 
Deinarchus  too  was  put  to  death  by  the  command 
of  Polysperchon.  (Plut.  Pkoc  33.)  As  this  person 
is  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  name  Deinarchus 
in  Plutarch  may  be  a  mistake. 

3.  There  were  three  authors  of  the  name  of 
Deinarchus,  concerning  whom  we  know  little  be- 
yond what  is  stated  by  Demetrius  of  Magnesia 
(Dionys.  Deinuirk.  1),  vis.  that  one  was  a  poet  of 
Delos,  who  lived  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
orator,  and  wrote  poems  on  Bacchic  subjects  (comp. 
Euseb.  Ckron.  Dccxx.  ;  Cyrill.  c.  Julian,  x.  p. 
341);  the  second,  a  Cretan,  made  a  collection  of 
Cretan  legends ;  and  the  third  wrote  a  work  upon 
Homer.  Whether  any  of  these  is  the  same  as  the 
one  who,  according  to  Nemesius  (</«  Natur.  Horn. 
4),  taught,  witb  Aristoxenus,  that  the  human  soul 

nothing  but  a  harmony,  is  uncertain.   [L.  S.J 
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DEl'NI  AS  (AciWos).  1.  One  of  a  club  of  wits 
at  Athens  (ytActrowotol),  called  u  the  Sixty,"  of 
which  the  orator  Callimedon  also  was  a  member. 
The  date  therefore  may  be  placed  about  B.  c.  325. 
(A then.  xiv.  p.  614,  e.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same 
whom  Demosthenes  mentions  as  a  skilful  orator, 
(r.  LejM.  p.  501.) 

2.  An  author  of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  an 
historical  work  on  Argolis.  It  is  referred  to  by 
the  following  writers  : — Plut.  Aral.  29  ;  Schol.  ad 
Apoll.  Rkod.  ii.  791,  ud  Eur.  Orest.  859,  ad 
Sopk,  Eiectr.  281,  ad  Tktocr.  xiv.  48,  ad  Find.  Of. 
vii.  49,  iMikm.  iv.  104.  See  also  Meineke,  Hud. 
CriL  Co»u  Graec.  p.  385.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  Deinios  should  be  identified  with  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  history  of  inventions  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  471,  b.;  see  Fabric.  M. 
Grate,  vol.  ii.  p.  150).  [E.  E.J 

DEl'NIAS,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the 
most  ancient  painters  of  monochromes,  (xxxv.  Ii. 
s.  34.)  [P.  S.J 

DEINO'CHARES.  [Dbinocbatb*.J 

DEINO'CRATES  (A«ro«poV»j).  1.  A  Syracu- 
san,  was  originally  a  friend  of  Agathocles,  who  on 
that  account  spared  his  life  in  the  massacre  at  Syra- 
cuse by  which  he  established  himself  in  the  tyranny, 
B.  c  317.  Afterwards,  however,  in  B.  c.  312,  we 
find  Dcinocrates  commanding  the  Syracusan  exiles 
in  the  war  in  which  the  Carthaginians  supported 
them  against  Agathocles.  The  latter,  when  he 
fled  from  Africa  and  returned  to  Sicily  at  the  end 
of  B.  c.  307,  found  Deinocrates  at  the  head  of  so 
formidable  an  army,  that  he  offered  to  abdicate 
the  tyranny  and  restore  the  exiles,  stipulating 
only  for  the  possession  of  two  fortresses  with  the 
territory  around  them.  But  the  utnbition  of  Dei- 
nocrates, who  preferred  his  present  power  to  the 
condition  of  a  private  citisen  in  Syracuse,  led  him 
to  reject  the  offer.  Agathocles,  however,  defeated 
him  in  a  buttle,  and  he  then  submitted.  He  was 
received  into  favour  by  the  tyrant,  who  gave  him 
the  command  of  a  portion  of  his  forces,  and  re- 
tained him  in  his  confidence  to  the  end.  (Diod. 
xix.  8,  104,  xx.  77,  79,  89,  90.) 

2.  A  Messenian,  went  to  Rome  in  B.  c  183,  to 
justify  the  revolt  of  Messene  from  the  Achaeans. 
On  his  arrival,  his  hopes  were  raised  by  finding  that 
Flaraininus,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  his  and 
an  enemy  to  Philopoemen,  the  Achaean  lender,  was 
about  to  pass  into  Greece  on  an  embassy  to  Prusias 
and  Seleucus.  Flamiuinus  promised  him  his  services, 
and,  when  he  had  reached  Naupactus,  sent  to 
Philopoemen  and  the  other  magistrates,  desiring 
them  to  call  an  assembly  of  the  Achaeans.  Philo- 
poemen, however,  was  aware  that  Flamininus  had 
not  come  with  any  instructions  on  the  subject  from 
the  senate,  and  he  therefore  answered,  that  he 
would  comply  with  his  request  if  he  would  first 
state  the  points  on  which  he  wished  to  confer  with 
the  assembly.  This  he  did  not  venture  to  do,  nnd 
the  hopes  of  Deinocrates  accordingly  fell  to  the 
ground.  Shortly  after  this,  Philopoemen  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Messenian*,  and  Deinocrates 
was  prominent  among  those  who  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  In  the  ensuing  year  the  authors  of 
the  revolt  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Messenian  people  for  pence,  and  Lycortas,  the 
Achaean  general,  having  been  admitted  into  the 
city,  commanded  the  execution  of  Deinocrates  and 
the  chiefs  of  his  party ;  but  Deinocrates  anticipated  u\' 
the  sentence  by  suicide.    His  qualifications  as  a 
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statesman  were,  according  to  Polybius,  of  the  most 
superficial  character.  In  political  foresight,  for  in- 
stance, he  was  utterly  deficient.  (Polyb.  xxiv.  5, 
12  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  49 ;  Plut  Fkilop.  18—21,  Flam. 
20;  Paus.  iv.  29.)  [E.  E.] 

DEINO'CRATES  (A«™fpdVr,i),  a  roost  dis- 
tinguished Macedonian  architect  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  whs  the  architect  of  the 
new  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  which  was  built 
after  the  destruction  of  the  former  temple  by  Hero- 
stratus.  [Chbr&iphron.]  He  was  employed  by 
Alexander,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Egypt,  in  the 
building  of  Alexandria.  Deinocrates  laid  out  the 
ground  and  erected  several  of  the  principal  buildings. 
Besides  the  works  which  he  actually  erected,  he 
formed  a  design  for  cutting  mount  Athos  into  a 
statue  of  Alexander,  to  whom  he  presented  his 
plan  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  but  the 
king  forbad  the  execution  of  the  project.  The 
right  hand  of  the  figure  was  to  have  held  a  city, 
and  in  the  left  there  would  have  been  a  basin,  in 
which  the  water  of  all  the  mountain  streams  was 
to  pour,  and  thence  into  the  sea.  Another  curious 
work  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  is  mentioned 
undei  A Rsi nob  [pp.  366,  367]  :  this  fixes  the 
time  of  the  architect's  death.  The  so-called  mo- 
nument of  Hcphaestion  by  Deinocrates  was  only 
a  funeral  pile  (»upd,  Diod.  xvii.  1 1 5),  though  a 
very  magnificent  one.  It  formed  a  pyramid,  rising 
in  successive  terraces,  all  adorned  with  great 
magnificence.  (Plin.  v.  10,  s.  11,  vii.  37,  s.  38, 
xxxiv.  14,  *.  42  ;  Vitruv.  i.  1.  §  4,  ii.  praef.;  Strab. 
xiv.  pp.640,  641  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  4,  ext.  1  ;  Amm. 
Marc  xxiL  16  ;  Solin.  35,  43 ;  Plut.  Alex.  72,  de 
A/ejr.  VirL  ii.  §  2 ;  Lucian,  pro  I  mm).  9,  de  con- 
tcrib.  Hist.  12;  TxcU.  OuL  viii.  199,  xl  367.) 
There  is  immense  confusion  among  these  writers 
about  the  architect's  name.  Pliny  calls  him  Dino- 
chares,  or,  according  to  some  of  the  MSS.,  Tymo- 
chnres  or  Timocrates ;  Strabo  has  X*ipoKpaTtit ; 
Plutarch,  Iraoucpdnts ;  and,  among  other  varia- 
tions, Eustathius  (ad  Horn.  IL  (.  229)  calls  him 
Diodes  of  Rhegium.  [P.  S.] 

DEINO'LOCHUS  (Aso-rfAoxof),  a  comic  poet 
of  Syracuse  or  Agrigentum,  was,  according  to 
some,  the  son,  according  to  others,  the  disciple,  of 
Epicharmus.  He  lived  about  b.  c.  488,  and  wrote 
fourteen  plays  in  the  Doric  dialect,  about  which 
we  only  know,  from  a  few  titles,  that  some  of  them 
were  on  mythological  subjects.  (Suid.  s.  v.;  Fabric 
Btbl.  Graec.  ii.  p.  436 ;  Grysar,  de  Dorms.  Com, 

i.  p.  81.)  [P.  S.] 
DEINO'MACHA  (Awwyidxu),  daughter  of 

Megacles,  the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  grand- 
daughter of  Cleisthenes,  and  mother  of  Alcibiades. 
(Plut  Ale.  1  ;  Atben.  v.  p.  219,  c;  Ael.  V.  H. 

ii.  1  ;  we  also  Alcibiadbs,  p.  99,  a.,  and  the  pas 
sages  there  referred  to.)  [E.  E.J 

DEINO'MACHUS  (Aw6(mXoi),  a  philoso- 
pher, who  agreed  with  Calliphon  in  considering  the 
chief  good  to  consist  in  the  union  of  virtue  with 
bodily  pleasure,  which  Cicero  calls  a  joining  of  the 
roan  with  the  beast  The  doctrine  is  thus  further 
explained  by  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  — Pleasure 
and  virtue  are  both  of  them  endt  to  man ;  but 
pleasure  is  so  from  the  first,  while  virtue  only  become* 
so  after  experience.  (Cic  de  Fin.  v.  8,  de  Off.  iii. 
33,  Trnec  Qmaeet.  v.  30 ;  Gem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii. 
21.)  The  Deinomachus,  whom  Lucian  introduces 
in  the  Philopemdes,  is  of  course  a  different  person, 
and  possibly  a  fictitious  character.         [E.  E.] 


DEINOTKENES  (A«i«*i<Vwt).  1.  Father  of 
Gelon,  Hiero,  and  Thrasybulus,  succeaively  tyrants 
of  Syracuse.  (Herod,  rii.  145;  Pind.  FytA.  L 
154,  ii.  34.) 

2.  One  of  the  guards  of  Hieronymus,  king  of 
Syracuse,  in  the  plot  against  whose  life  he  joined. 
When  Hieronymus  had  marched  into  Leon  tin  i, 
and  had  arrived  opposite  the  house  where  the 
murderers  were  posted,  Deinomenes,  who  was  close 
behind  him.  stopped  under  pretence  of  extricating 
his  foot  from  a  knot  which  confined  it,  and  thus 
checked  the  advance  of  the  multitude,  and  separated 
the  king  from  his  guards.  The  assassins  then 
rushed  on  Hieronymus  and  slew  him.  (a  c.  215.) 
His  attendants  turned  their  weapons  against  Dei- 
nomenes, but  he  escaped  with  a  few  wounds,  and 
was  soon  after  elected  by  the  Syracusans  one  of 
their  generals.    (Liv.  xxiv.  7*23.)       [E.  E.] 

DEINO'MENES  (Afu^wjt),  a  statuary, 
whose  statues  of  Io,  the  daughter  of  Inachua,  and 
Callisto,  the  daughter  of  Lycaon,  stood  in  tht 
Acropolis  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Paosnnias. 
(Paus.  i.  25.  §  1.)  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19)  men- 
tions him  among  the  artists  who  flourished  in  the 
95th  Olympiad,  b.  c  400,  and  adds,  that  he  mad* 
stitues  of  Protesila'us  and  Pythodemus  the  wres- 
tler. (76.  S  15.)  Tatian  mentions  a  statue  by  him 
of  Besantis,  queen  of  the  Paeon  ion*.  (Oral,  ad 
(•ruec  53,  p.  116,  ed.  Worth.)  His  name  appears 
on  a  base,  the  statue  belonging  to  which  is  lost. 
(»»ckh,  Corp.  Itucrip.  L  No.  470.)       [P.  S.] 

DEINON  (AcAtw),  one  of  the  chief  men  of 
Rhodes,  who,  when  the  war  broke  out  between 
Perseus  and  the  Romans  (a  c  171 )»  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  induce  his  countrymen  to  pay  no 
regard  to  the  letter  which  C.  Lucretius  bad  sent  to 
ask  for  ships,  and  which  Dei n on  pretended  was  a 
forgery  of  their  enemy  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
designed  to  involve  them  in  a  ruinous  war.  But, 
though  he  failed  on  this  occasion,  he  still  kept  up 
a  strong  opposition  to  the  Roman  party.  In  a  c 
167,  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  the  Rbodions  de- 
livered him  up  to  the  Romans  by  way  of  propi- 
tiating them.  Polybius  calls  him  a  bold  and 
covetous  adventurer,  and  censures  him  for  what  he 
considers  an  unmanly  clinging  to  life  after  the  ruin 
of  his  fortunes.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  6, 1 1,  xxviii.  2,  xxix. 
5,  xxx.  6-8  ;  Liv.  xliv.  23,  29,  xlv.  22.)  [E.  E.] 

DEINON  or  DIN  ON  (Aeu»wr,  Aim**),  father 
of  Cleitarchus,  the  historian  of  Alexander's  expedi- 
tion. He  wrote  a  history  of  Persia,  to  which  C. 
Nepos  (Con.  5)  refers  as  the  roost  trustworthy 
authority  on  the  subject  He  bad,  however,  a 
large  fund  of  credulity,  if  we  may  trust  Pliny. 
(//.  Ar.  x.  49.)  He  is  quoted  also  in  the  following 
passages:— Plut  Alex.  36,  Aria*.  1,  6,  9,  10, 13, 
19,  22,  Them.  27;  Athen.  ii.  p.  67,  b^  iv.  p. 
146,  c,  xi.  p.  503,  f.,  xiii.  pp.  556,  b,  560,  f., 
609,  a,  xiv.  pp.  633,  d.,  652,  b. ;  Cic  de  Z>«\  L 
23  ;  Ael.  H.  A.  xvii.  10,  V.  H.  xii.  i. ;  Diog. 
Loert  i.  8,  ix.  50,  in  which  two  passages  we  also 
find  the  erroneous  reading  A/ow.  [E.  E.] 

DEINCSTRATUS  (  Asu«6Vra«To»),a  geometer. 
He  is  stated  by  Proclus  to  have  been  the  brother 
of  Menaechmuft,  and  a  contemporary  and  follower 
of  Plato.  (Comm.  in  End.  c.  iv.)  The  two  bro- 
thers, according  to  Proclus,  made  the  tckole  of  geo- 
metry more  perfect  ( rsXesrrspar )  than  before. 
Pappus  (lib.  iv.  prop.  25)  has  handed  down  the 
curve  which  is  called  the  qt$admtrir  of  Deinostra- 
tus  for  squaring  the  circle,  which  Nicomedes  and 
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other*  afterwards  used.  This  curve  it  made  by 
the  intersection  of  a  rewiring  radius  of  a  circle 
with  a  line  moving  perpendicular  to  the  first  posi- 
tion of  that  radius,  both  moving  uniformly,  and 
so  that  the  extremity  of  the  moving  perpendicular 
descends  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre 
while  the  revolving  radius  describes  a  right  angle. 

[A.  Db  M.J 

DE'lOCES  (Aitftf«nT»),  the  founder  of  the  Me- 
dian empire,  according  to  Herodotus,  who  state* 
'  that,  after  the  Assyrians  had  held  the  empire  of 
Upper  Asia  520  years,  various  nations  revolted 
from  them,  and  first  of  all  the  Medes.  Soon  after 
this,  DeToces,  the  son  of  Phraortes,  a  wise  man 
among  the  Medes,  desiring  the  tyranny,  became 
an  arbitrator  for  his  own  village  ;  and  the  fame  of 
his  justice  attracted  to  him  suitors  from  all  quar- 
ters, till  at  last  the  Medes  chose  him  for  their 
king.  He  immediately  assumed  great  royal  state, 
and  made  the  Medes  provide  him  with  a  body- 
guard and  build  him  a  fortress.  He  then  built 
the  city  of  Agbatana  (Echatana),  in  the  centre  of 
which  he  resided,  hidden  from  the  public  view 
and  transacting  all  business  through  messengers, 
in  order,  says  Herodotus,  to  prevent  the  plots 
which  his  former  equals  might  have  been  drawn 
into  by  jealousy.  The  few  who  were  admitted  to 
his  presence  were  required  to  observe  the  strictest 
decorum.  His  administration  of  justice  was  very 
severe,  and  lie  kept  a  body  of  spies  and  informers 
throughout  the  whole  country.  After  a  reign  of 
thirty-five  years,  during  which  he  ruled  the  six 
tribes  of  the  Medes  without  attempting  any  foreign 
conquest,  Deioces  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Phraortes.  (Herod.  i.  95—102.) 

There  are  considerable  difficulties  in  settling  the 
chronology  of  the  Median  empire.  Herodotus 
gives  the  reigns  as  follows  : 

Deioces     ...    53  years,   (i.  102.) 

Phraortes    ...  22    „  (ibid.) 

Cyaxares  .    .    .    40    „       (i.  106.)# 

Astyages     ...  85    „       (L  130.) 

Total,  150 

Now,  since  the  accession  of  Cyrus  was  in  b.  c. 
560-559,  the  accession  of  Deioces  would  fall  in  ft  c 
710-709,  which  is  confirmed  by  Diodorus  (u.  82), 
who  says  that,  M  according  to  Herodotus,  Cyaxares 
[meaning  Deioces]  was  chosen  king  in  the  second 
year  of  the  17th  Olympiad."  (ac.  71 1-710.)  It  also 
agrees  with  what  may  be  inferred  from  Scripture, 
and  is  expressly  stated  by  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  2), 
that  the  Medes  revolted  after  the  destruction  of 
the  army  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  death  of  that 
king,  (a  c.  71 1.)  Moreover,  the  Lydian  dynasty 
of  the  Mermnadae  is  computed  by  Herodotus  to 
have  lasted  170  years,  down  to  the  taking  of  Sardis 
in  a.  c.  546.  It  therefore  began  in  a  c.  716. 
Now,  it  may  be  inferred,  with  great  probability, 
from  the  statement*  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Hera- 
deidae,  who  preceded  the  Mermnadae  in  Lydia, 
were  Assyrian  governors.  If  so,  here  is  another 
reason  for  believing  that  the  great  Assyrian  empire 
was  broken  up  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  its  army  under  Sennacherib.  The  small  differ- 
ence by  which  the  last  date  (a  c.  716)  exceeds 
what  it  ought  to  be  according  to  this  view,  might 
be  expected  from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  these  dates 


•  Including  the  28  years  of  the  Scythian  rule, 
rv»  to«xi  ZxvOai  ^p(or. 


within  two  or  three  years ;  and,  moreover,  the 
date  of  the  capture  of  Sardis  is  disputed,  some 
bringing  it  as  low  as  a  c  542. 

A  ditficulty  still  remains.  Herodotus  mentions 
an  interregnum,  and  it  seems  from  his  language 
to  have  been  not  a  short  one,  between  the  revolt 
of  the  Medes  and  the  accession  of  Deioces ;  and  kt 
is  tuppnml  to  give  the  sum  total  of  the  Median 
rule  as  156  years.  With  reference  to  the  former 
point,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  53  years  assign- 
ed to  Deioces  include  the  interregnum,  a  supposi- 
tion extremely  probable  from  the  length  of  the  pe* 
riod,  especially  as  the  character  which  Deioces  had 
gained  before  his  accession  makes  it  most  unlikely 
that  he  was  a  very  young  man ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Scriptural  chronology  forbids  our  carry- 
ing up  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  higher  than  a  c. 
712  at  the  very  utmost.  As  to  the  supposed  pe- 
riod of  156  years,  the  truth  is,  that  Herodotus 
says  nothing  about  such  a  period.  He  says  (L 
130),  that  the  Medes  had  ruled  over  Asia  above 
the  river  Halys  128  years,  *&p*Z  H  tow  ol  XiaHku 
■fipxo*,  which  does  not  mean,  that  the  28  years  of 
the  Scythian  rule  are  to  be  added  to  the  128  years, 
but  that  they  are  to  be  deducted  from  it.  The 
question  then  arises,  from  what  period  are  the  128 
years  to  be  dated?  The  most  probable  solution 
seems  to  be  that  of  Kalinsky  and  Clinton,  who 
supposed  that  the  date  to  which  the  128  rears 
would  lead  us  back,  namely  (5%%+ 128  =)  681* a  r„ 
was  that  of  the  accession  of  Deioces,  and  that  the 
22  years  which  remain  out  of  the  53  ascribed  to 
him  by  Herodotus  (b.  c.  7£§—  68f)  formed  the 
period  of  the  interregnum. 

The  account  of  Ctesias,  which  is  preserved  by 
Diodorus,  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. After  relating  the  revolt  of  Arboces  [Ar- 
racks], he  gives  the  following  series  of  Median 
reigns  (it  32—34) : 

1.  Arbaces       ....       28  years. 

2.  Mandauces      .       .       .       .    50  „ 

3.  Sosanims     ....       30  w 

4.  Artycns  .       .       .       .       .    50  „ 

5.  Arbiancs     ....      22  w 

6.  Artaeus  40  „ 

7.  Artynes      ....      22  „ 

8.  Astibaras         .       .       .       .    40  n 

9.  Aspadas,  whom  he  identifies 

with  Astyages  .       .       .  [35J°„ 

317 

This  would  place  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  in  a  c 
(559+317  =  )  876. 

Now  this  account  disagrees  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotus in  all  the  names,  and  in  the  events  ascribed 
to  each  reign,  except  the  last ;  but  the  two  lists 
agree  in  the  numbers  assigned  to  the  last  three 
reigns 

In  the  list  of  Etisebius.  the  fifth  king,  Arbianes, 
is  omitted,  and  then  follow  Deioces,  Phraortes, 
Cyaxares,  Asdahages  (Astyages),  as  in  Herodotus, 
but  with  different  numbers,  whence  Clinton  con- 
jectures that  the  22  years  assigned  to  Arbianes 
were  really  those  of  the  interregnum  before  Deioces. 
No  successful  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  recon- 
cile Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  Etisebius.  Diodorus 
supposed  the  interregnum  of  Herodotus  to  extend 
over  several  ages,  and  Eusebius  adopt*  the  same 

*  This  number,  which  is  omitted  by  Diodorus, 
is  supplied  from  Herodotus. 
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idea   in  hi*  tables,   when    he  reckon*  a  long 
period  without  kings  between  Arboces  and  Deioeea, 
(Compare  Sardanapaluk,  and  Clinton,  F.  II.  v 
App.  c.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

DEl'OCHUS  (Aiffox")*  of  Proeonnesus,  is 
mentioned  by  Dionyiius  of  Halicarnassus  {Jud.  de 
Thucyd.  2,  5)  as  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  histo- 
rians, who  lived  previous  to  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
He  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the  Deiochns 
whom  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  {$.  r.  Aifuhwos) 
calls  a  native  of  Cyricus,  and  who  wrote  a  work 
on  Cyzicus  (*"«pl  Kwffaou),  which  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius, 
who,  however,  calls  him  by  his  proper  name  only 
once  (on  i.  1 39),  and  in  all  the  other  passages  refers 
to  him  under  the  name  of  AijiXox"*,  or  Adoxos. 
(SchoL  ad  A  potion,  i.  961,  966,  976,  987,  989, 
1037,  1062,  1063,  1065,  ii.  85,  106.)   [L.  S.] 

DEIGN  ( AijW).  1.  A  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Ennrete,  was  king  in  Phocis  and  husband  of  Dio- 
mede,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Astero- 
peia,  Aenetus,  Actor,  Phvlacus,  and  Cephalus. 
(Apollod.  i.  7.  §  3,  9.  §  4.)  After  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Salmoneus,  he  took  his  daughter  Tyro 
into  his  house,  and  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Cre- 
theus.  His  name  occurs  also  in  the  form  Deioncus. 
(Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1685.) 

2.  A  son  of  Heracles  and  Megara,  and  brother 
of  Deicoon.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  $  8.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIO'NE  (AtfsJini),  that  is,  the  daughter  of 
Deo  or  Demeter,  is  used  as  a  name  for  Persephone. 
(Callimach.  Fragm.  40.)  It  occurs  also  as  a  pro- 
per name  of  the  mother  of  Miletus.  (Ov.  McL 
ix.  442.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIONEUS  (A#«!i).  1.  Father  of  Dia, 
the  wife  of  Ixion.  When  he  violently  extorted 
from  his  son-in-law  the  bridal  gifts,  Ixion  invited 
him  to  his  house,  and  caused  him  to  be  thrown 
into  a  pit  tilled  with  fire,  in  which  he  perished. 
(Pind  Fifth,  ii.  39.) 

2.  A  son  of  Eurytns  of  Gechalin,  whom  The- 
seus married  to  Pcrigune,  the  daughter  of  Sinnis. 
(PluL  The,,  8.)  [L.  S.] 

DEI'OPE  (AtjIoVif),  a  daughter  of  Triptolemus 
and  mother  of  Eumolpus,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Triptolemus.  (Pans.  i.  14.  §  2;  Schol.  ad  Soph. 
Oed.  CoL  1 108  ;  Aristot.  Mirub.  143, 291.)  [L.S.] 

DEIOPE'A,  a  fair  Lydian  nymph,  who  belonged 
to  the  suite  of  Hern,  and  whom  she  promised  as  a 
reward  to  Aeolus  if  he  would  assist  her  in  destroy- 
ing the  fleet  of  Aeneas.  (Virg.  Am.  i.  72.)  [L.S.] 

DEIOPI'TES  (Aijlowinjy),  a  son  of  Priam,  who 
was  slain  by  Odysseus.  (Horn.  //.  xi.  420  ;  Apol- 
lod. iii.  12.  §  5.)  [L.S.] 

DEIOTARUS  (A^to^j).  1.  Tetmrch  of 
Galatia.  He  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  a 
very  old  man  in  n.  c.  54,  when  Crassus,  passing 
through  Galatia  on  his  Parthian  expedition,  rallied 
him  on  his  building  a  new  city  at  his  time  of  life. 
He  must  therefore  have  attained  to  mature  man- 
hood in  a  c.  95,  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Cato  of 
Utica,  whose  father's  friend  he  was,  nnd  who,  we 
know,  was  left  on  orphan  at  a  very  early  age. 
( Plot.  Cm**.  1 7,  Cat.  Mil.  1 2, 1 5  ;  Pseudo-Appian, 
Forth,  p.  136  ;  comp.  Cato,  p.  647,  a.)  Deiotarus 
adhered  firmly  to  the  Romans  in  their  wars  in 
Asia,  and  in  b.  c.  74  defeated  in  Phrygia  the  ge- 
nerals of  Mithridates.  For  his  sen-ices  he  was 
honoured  by  the  senate  with  the  title  of  king,  and, 
probably  in  a  c.  63,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Mi- 
thridates, hud  GadvlonitU  and  Armenia  Minor 
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added  to  his  dominions.    Appian,  apparently  by 
an  oversight,  says  that  Pompey  made  him  tetrarch 
of  Galatia.    He  succeeded,  indeed,  doubtless  by 
Roman  favour,  in  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the 
other  tetrarchs  of  that  district,  and  obtaining  nearly 
the  whole  of  it  for  himself.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  547, 
567;  Casaub.  ad  loc;  PluL  Fomp.  38;  Appian, 
BelL  Mithr.  114;  Cic  pro  DeioL  1 3,  FhiL  xi.  12, 
de  liar.  Retp.  1 3 ;  Hirt  BelL  Aloe.  67.)    In  a  c. 
51,  when  Cicero  was  encamped  at  Cy  bis  Ira  on  the 
borders  of  Cappadocia,  for  the  protection  of  Cappa- 
docia  and  Cilicia  against  the  Parthians,  Deiotarns 
offered  to  join  him  with  all  his  forces,  and  was  in- 
deed on  his  way  to  do  so,  when  Cicero  sent  to  in- 
form him  that  events  had  rendered  bis  assistance 
unnecessary.  (Cic.  FhU.  xi.  13,  ad  Fam,  viii.  10, 
xv.  1,  2,  4.)    In  the  civil  war,  Deiotarus  attached 
himself  to  the  cause  of  Pompey,  together  with 
whom  he  effected  his  escape  in  a  ship  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia  in  a  c  48.   (Plut.  Fomp.  73 ; 
Appian,  BelL  Cir.  ii.  71  ;  Caes.  BelL  Civ.  iii.  4; 
Cic.  de  Dh.  ii.  37,  pro  Deiot.  3,  4 ;  Lucan.  Fhar,. 
v.  55,  viii.  209.)    In  a  c.  47  he  applied  to  Domi- 
tius  Calvinus,  Caesar's  legate  in  Asia,  for  aid 
•gainst  Phamaces,  who  bad  taken  possession  of 
Armenia  Minor,  and  who  in  the  campaign  which 
followed  defeated  the  Roman  and  Galatian  forces 
near  Nicopolis.  (Hirt  BelL  Alex.  34 — 11,  65—77; 
Appian,  BelL  Civ.  ii.  91  j  Plut  Cues.  50 ;  Dion 
Cass.  xlii.  45—48 ;  Sueton.  Jul.  35  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
xv.  1 5,  pro  Deiot.  5. )    When  Caesar,  in  the  same 
year,  came  into  Asia  from  Egypt  Deiotarus  received 
him  with  submission,  and  endeavoured  to  excuse  the 
aid  he  had  given  to  Pompey.    According  to  Hir- 
tius  (Belt.  Alex.  67,  78),  Caesar  left  him  his  title 
of  king,  but  gave  his  tetrarch y  to  Mithridates  of 
Porgamu*.    Cicero  tells  us  {de  Dim  i.  15,  comp. 
FhU.  ii.  37),  that  he  was  deprived  both  of  his 
tetrarchy  and  kingdom,  not  however  of  his  regal 
title  {pro  Deiot.  13),  and  fined.    Dion  Cassius  says 
(xli.  63),  that  Caesar  did  indeed  bestow  on  Ario- 
barxanea,  king  of  Cappadocia,  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Deiotarus,  but  that  he  gave  the  latter 
a  part  of  what  he  took  away  from  Phamaces,  and 
so  in  fnct  enlarged  his  territory ;  but  this  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenoux  of  what  we 
find  in  Cicero. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  cause  of 
Deiotarus  was  unsuccessfully  pleaded  by  Brutus 
before  Caesar  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.  (Cic  Brut. 
5,  ad  Alt.  xiv.  1.)  In  B.  c.  45,  he  was  defended 
by  Cicero  before  Caesar,  in  the  house  of  the  latter 
at  Rome,  in  the  speech  {pro  Rege  Deiotaro)  stiH 
extant  From  this  it  appears  that  his  grandson, 
Castor,  had  accused  him  of  a  design  against  Caesar's 
life  when  be  received  him  in  Galatia,  and  also  of  an 
intention  of  sending  troops  to  the  aid  of  Caedlius 
Bassus.  [See  p.  472.]  Strabo,  however,  speaks  of 
Castor  as  the  mm-in-law  of  Deiotarus,  and  says  that 
the  old  king  put  him  to  death  together  with  his  wife, 
Deiotarus's  own  daughter ;  and  Suidas  tells  us  that 
he  did  so  because  Castor  had  accused  him  to  Cae- 
sar. Vossius  conjectures  that  the  Castor  mention- 
ed by  Cicero  was  son  to  the  one  whom  Strabo  and 
Suidas  speak  of,  and  tliat  Deiotarus  put  the  latter 
to  death  because  he  had  instigated  the  younger 
Castor  to  accuse  him.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  568  ;  Suid. 
*.  e.  KaVrwp ;  Caes.  Bell.  Cw.  iii.  4 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
ix.  12;  Vos*.  de  Hist.  Graec  p.  203,  cd.  Wrester- 
mann ;  comp.  the  language  of  Cicero,  pro  Deu>L 
10,  11.)    At  this  tunc  Blesamius  and  Hicras, 
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emissaries  of  Deiotarus,  were  at  Rome  to  look  after 
hia  interests  (Cic  pro  Deiut.  14,  15);  and  they 
were  still  there  in  the  following  year,  u.  c.  44, 
when  Hieraa,  after  the  murder  of  Caeaar,  appears 
to  have  obtained  from  Antony,  through  Pulvia, 
the  restitution  of  his  master's  dominions  for  1 0,000 
Be»tertia  (88,541  L  IS*.  4o\).  Deiotarus,  however, 
had  seized  bv  force  on  the  territory  in  question  as 
soon  an  he  heard  of  Caesar's  death.  (Cic.  Phil.  ii. 
37,  ad  Alt.  xiv.  12,  19,  xvi.  3.)  In  u.  c.  42,  he 
joined  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Casaius  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  former,  and  after  Casaius  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  attach  him  to  them.  ( Dion  Cass, 
xlvii.  24.)  He  was  succeeded  by  Deiotarus  II. 
(No.  2),  his  only  surviving  son,  all  the  rest  of  his 
children  having  been  put  to  death  by  him,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  in  order  that  his  kingdom  in  the 
hands  of  his  successor  might  not  be  shorn  of  its 
power.  (Plut  de  Stoic.  Kepngn.  32.)  This  ac- 
count, if  true,  warns  us  to  make  a  large  deduction 
from  the  praises  lavished  on  him  by  Cicero.  He 
appears  to  have  had  a  full  share  of  superstition, 
and  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  much 
attention  to  auguries.  (Cic  dc  Dm,  L  15,  ii.  36, 
37.) 


2.  Son  and  successor  of  the  above,  Already, 

however,  before  his  father's  death,  he  had  received 
from  the  Roman  senate  the  title  of  king,  to  which 
some  grant  of  territory  was  apparently  attached. 
With  this  Deiotarus,  Cicero  tells  us  that  his  son 
and  his  nephew  remained,  while  himself  and  his 
brother  Quintus  were  occupied  with  their  campaign 
in  Cilicia,  B.  c  51.  (Cic  ud  Alt.  v.  17,  18,  Phil. 
xi.  12.)  In  the  war  between  Antony  and  Octavius 
he  took  part  with  the  former,  but  went  over  from 
him  to  the  enemy  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  u.  c  31. 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  kingdom  by  Amyntah, 
No.  6.  Cicero  speaks  of  him,  as  well  as  of  his 
father,  in  very  high  terms.  (Plut.  Ami.  61,  63; 
comp.  Dion  Cass.  1.  13,  1L  2  ;  Strab.  xiL  p.  567 ; 
Cic  PkiL  xi.  13.) 

3.  Sun  of  the  younger  Castor,  and  great  grand- 
son of  Deiotarus  I.  He  was  the  last  king  of  Paph- 
lagonia,  and  was  surnamed  +t\4S*k<pos.  (Strab.  xiL 
p.  562  ;  Clinton.  F.  H.  iii.  pp.  545,  546.)  [E.E.] 

DEI'PHOBE(Aiji^>*i»),  a  daughter  of  the  seer 
Glaucus.  (  Virg.  Am.  vL  36;  comp.  Sihylla.)  [  L..S.] 

DEI'PHOBUS  (AT,t*oft»).  1.  A  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecabe,  was  next  to  Hector  the  bravest  among 
the  Trojans.  When  Paris,  yet  unrecognised,  came 
to  his  brothers,  and  conquered  them  all  in  the  con- 
test for  his  favourite  bull,  Deiphobus  drew  his 
sword  against  him,  and  Paris  fled  to  the  altar  of 
Zeus  Herceius.  (Hygin.  Fab.  91.)  Defphobus  and 
his  brothers,  Heleuus  and  Asiua,  led  the  third 
host  of  the  Trojans  against  the  camp  of  the  Achae- 
ans  (Horn.  //.  xii.  94),  and  when  Asius  had  fallen, 
Deiphobus  advanced  against  Idemeneus,  but,  in- 
stead of  killing  him,  he  slew  Hypsenor.  (xiii.  410.) 
When  hereupon  Idonieneus  challengi-d  him,  ho 
called  Aeneas  to  his  assistance  (xiii.  462.)  11c 
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also  slew  Asealaphus,  and  while  he  was  tearing 
the  helmet  from  his  enemy's  head,  he  was  wounded 
by  Merionea,  and  led  out  of  the  tumult  by  his 
brother,  Polite*,  (xiii.  517,  &c.)  When  Athena 
wanted  to  deceive  Hector  in  his  fight  with  Achillea, 
she  assumed  the  appearance  of  Deiphobus.  (xxii. 
227.)  He  accompanied  Helena  to  the  wooden  horse 
in  which  the  Achaeans  were  concealed.  (0i/. 
iv.  276.)  Later  traditions  describe  him  as  the 
conqueror  of  Achilles,  and  as  having  married  He- 
lena after  the  death  of  Paris,  for  he  had  loved  her, 
it  is  said,  before,  and  had  therefore  prevented  her 
being  restored  to  the  Greeks.  (Hygin.  Fob.  110  ; 
Dictys.  Cret  i.  1 0,  iv.  22 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ii.  1 66 ; 
Tzetx.  ad  Lt/coph.  168  ;  Schol.  ad  Horn.  IL  xxiv. 
251  ;  Eurip!  Troad.  960.)  It  was  for  this  reason 
that,  on  the  fall  of  Troy  all  the  hatred  of  the 
Achaeans  was  let  loose  against  him,  and  Odysseus 
and  Menclaus  rushed  to  his  house,  which  was 
among  the  first  that  were  consumed  by  the  flames. 
(Horn.  Od.  viiL  517;  Serv.  ud  Aen.  ii.  310.)  He 
himself  was  killed  by  Helena  (Hygin.  Fab.  240) ; 
according  to  other  traditions,  he  fell  in  battle 
against  Palarnedes  (Dares  Phryg.  26);  or  he  was 
slain  and  fearfully  mangled  by  Menclaus  (Diet. 
Cret  ▼.  12;  Quint  Smyrn.  xiii.  354,  Ac;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn,  p,  894.)  In  this  fearful  condition  he  was 
found  in  the  lower  world  by  Aeneas,  who  erected 
a  monument  to  him  on  cape  Khocteum.  (Virg. 
Aen.  vi.  493,  &c.)  His  body,  which  remained 
unburied,  was  believed  to  have  been  changed  into 
a  plant  used  against  hypochondriasis.  Pausnniaa 
(t.  22.  §  2)  saw  a  statue  of  him  at  Olympia,  a 
work  of  Lycius,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Apollonia 
had  dedicated  there. 

2.  A  son  of  Hippolytus  at  Amyclae,  who  puri- 
fied Heracles  after  the  murder  of  Iphitus.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  6.  §  2  ;  Diod.  iv.  31.)  [L.  S.J 

DEIPHONTES  (&rfi$6imis\  a  son  of  Anti- 
machua,  and  husband  of  Hyrnetho,  the  daughter  of 
Temenus  the  Hcracleidc,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Antiinenes,  Xanthippus,  Argeius,  and 
Orsobia.  When  Temenus,  in  the  divioion  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, had  obtained  Argos  as  his  share,  he  be- 
stowed all  his  affections  upon  Hyrnctho  and  her 
husband,  for  which  he  was  murdered  by  his  sons, 
who  thought  themselves  neglected.  But  after  the 
death  of  Temenus,  the  army  declared  Delphontes 
and  Hyrnetho  his  rightful  successors.  (Apollod.  ii. 
8.  §  5.)  According  to  Pausanias  (ii.  19.  §  1),  the 
sons  of  Temenus  funned  indeed  a  conspiracy  against 
their  father  and  Deiphontcs;  but  after  Temcnus'a 
dflath  it  was  not  Deiphontcs  that  succeeded  him, 
but  Ceisua.  Deiphontcs,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
ssiid  to  have  lived  at  Epidaurus,  whither  he  went 
with  the  army  which  was  attached  to  him,  and 
from  whence  he  expelled  the  Ionian  king,  Pity- 
reus.  (Paus.  ii.  26.  §  2.)  Hia  brothers-in-law, 
however,  who  grudged  him  the  possession  of  their 
sister  Hyrnetho,  went  to  Epidaurus,  and  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  leave  her  husband;  and  when  this 
attempt  failed,  they  carried  her  off  by  force.  Detf- 
phontes  pursued  them,  and  after  having  killed  one 
of  them,  Ceryncs,  he  wrestled  with  the  other,  who 
held  his  sister  in  his  arms.  In  this  struggle,  Hyr- 
netho was  killed  by  her  own  brother,  who  then 
escaped.  Deiphontcs  carried  her  body  back  to 
Epidaurus,  and  there  erected  a  sanctuary  to  her. 
(Paus.  ii.  28.  §  3.)  [L.  S.) 

DEI'PYLE  (AfliWAT,),  a  daughter  of  Adrastus 
and  Amphithea.    She  wu*  the  wife  of  Tydcua,  by 
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whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Diomedea  (Apol- 
lod.  L  8.  §  5,  9.  §  13.)  Servius  (ad  A  en.  L  101) 
and  Hygtn  is  (Pub.  69)  call  her  Deiphile.   [L.  S.j 

DKI'PYLUS  (AiffrvAof),  three  mythical  being* 
concerning  whom  nothing  of  interest  is  related. 
(Horn.  //.  t.  325;  Hygin.  Fah.  15,  109.)  [L.S.J 

Dr^LIUS  and  DE1L1A  (AifAios  and  A»|AJa  or 
AqKids),  surnames  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  respec- 
tivcly,  which  are  derived  from  the  island  of  Delos, 
the  birthplace  of  those  two  divinities.  (  Virg.  A  en. 
vi.  12,  Edtxj.  vii.  29;  VaL  Flacc.  L  446;  Orph. 
Hymn.  33.  8.)  They  are  likewise  applied,  espe- 
cially in  the  plural,  to  other  divinities  that  were 
worshipped  in  Delos,  viz.  Demeter,  Aphrodite, 
and  the  nymphs.  (Aristoph.  Therm.  333;  Callim. 
Jfi/mn.  in  Dion.  169,  Hymn,  in  Del  323;  Horn. 
Hymn,  in  ApalL  Del.  157.)  [L.  S.] 

Q.  DEXLIUS,  a  Roman  eqnes,  who  seems 
to  have  lived  as  a  negotiator  in  Asia,  where 
in  b.  c  44  he  joined  Dolabctla.  Afterwards  he 
went  over  to  Cassius  and  then  joined  M.  Antony, 
who  sent  him,  in  a  c.  41,  to  Egypt  to  summon 
Cleopatra  to  appear  before  him  at  Tarsus  in  Cilieia. 
Cleopatra,  trusting  to  the  piwer  of  her  persona] 
charms,  obeyed  the  command  and  went  to  Antony. 
In  n.  c.  36,  Delliua  wa»  engaged  on  some  business 
ip  Judaea,  and  on  that  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
advised  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus  and 
widow  of  Alexander,  to  send  the  portraits  of  her 
beautiful  children  to  Antony  in  order  to  win  the 
favour  of  the  triumvir.  In  the  same  year  he  ac- 
companied Antony  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthians.  In  B.  c.  34,  when  Antony  marched 
into  Armenia,  Dellius  was  sent  before  him  to  Arta- 
vasdes,  to  lull  him  into  security  by  treacherous 
promises.  When  the  war  of  Actium  broke  out, 
B.  c  31,  Dellius  and  Amyntas  were  sent  by  Antony 
from  Galatia  to  Macedonia  to  collect  auxiliaries ; 
but  before  the  fatal  battle  was  fought,  Dellius 
deserted  to  Octavian.  This  step  was  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  a  man  of  his  kind,  who  had  suc- 
cessively belonged  to  all  the  parties  of  the  time ; 
but  he  is  said  to  have  been  led  to  this  last  deser- 
tion by  hie  fear  of  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had 
offended  by  ridiculing  the  meanness  she  displayed 
at  her  entertainments.  After  this  we  hear  no 
more  of  htm.  Dellius  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  some  talent;  he  did  at  least  some  service  to 
literature  by  writing  a  history  of  the  war  agiiinst 
the  Parthians,  in  which  he  himself  had  fought 
under  Antony.  (Strab.  xL  p.  523,  with  Casaubon's 
correction.)  This  work  is  completely  lost,  and  we 
cannot  even  say  whether  it  was  written  in  Latin 
or  in  Greek ;  but  we  have  reason  for  believing  that 
Plutarch's  account  of  that  war  (Ant.  37—52)  was 
taken  from  Dellius  »°  that  probably  we  possess 
at  least  an  abridgement  of  the  work.  (Plut  Ami. 
59.)  In  the  time  of  Seneca  (Snas.  p.  7)  there 
existed  some  letters  of  Dellius  to  Cleopatra  of  a 
lascivious  nature,  which  are  now  likewise  lost  Our 
Q.  Dellius  is  probably  the  some  person  as  the 
Dellius  to  whom  Horace  addressed  the  beautiful  third 
ode  of  the  second  book.  (Com p.  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
39,  I.  13,  23 ;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  84  ;  Joseph.  Ant.Jud. 
av.  2.  §  6 ;  Plut.  Ami.  25  -,  Zonar.  x.  29  ;  Senec 
de  Clement.  \.  10  )  [L,  S.] 

DELMATIUUS,  a  surname  of  L.  Caecilius 
Metcllus,  consul  in  a  &  119.  [Mbtkllur.] 

DELMATIUS  or  DALMATIUS.  1.  Son  of 
Constantius  Chlorus  and  his  second  wife,  Fin  via 
Mnximiana  Theodora.     From   his  half-brother, 
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Coostantine  the  Great,  he  received  the  title  of 
censor,  which  had  lain  dormant  since  the  attempt 
of  Decius  to  revive  it  in  the  person  of  Valerian, 
and  now  appears  for  the  last  time  among  the 
dignities  of  Rome.  Del matms  was  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  investigating  the  charge  brought  by  the 
Arians  against  Athanasius  of  having  murdered 
A  nonius,  bishop  of  Hypselis  [Athanasius,  p. 
394J,  and  appears  to  have  died  before  the  year 
a.  D.  335.  (Tillemont,  HUtoin  des  Empereurt^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  288.)    He  was  the  father  of 

2.  Flaviuh  Julius  Dklxatius,  who  was  edu- 
cated at  Narbonne  under  the  care  of  the  rhetorician 
Exsuperius ;  distinguished  himself  by  suppressing 
the  rebellion  of  Calocerus  in  Cyprus ;  was  appoint- 
ed consul  a.  D.  333 :  two  years  afterwards  w;ia 
created  Caesar  by  his  uncle,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  resembled  strongly  in  disposition  ;  upon  the 
division  of  the  empire  received  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
together  with  Achaia,  as  his  portion  ;  and  was  put 
to  death  by  the  soldiers  in  a.  d.  337*  sharing  the 
fate  of  the  brothers,  nephews,  and  chief  mil 
of  r 


It  must  be  observed  that  there  is  frequently 
great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  Delmatius  the 
father  from  Delmatius  the  son.  Many  historians 
believe  the  former  to  have  been  the  consul  of  a.  d. 
333,  and  the  conqueror  of  Calocerus,  the  date  of 
whose  revolt  is  very  uncertain.  A  few  coins  of 
the  younger  in  gold,  silver,  and  small  brass,  are  to 
to  be  found  in  all  large  collections,  and  on  these 
his  name  is  conjoined  with  the  title  of  Cottar  and 
Prinrrpt  JuventutU,  the  orthography  being  for  the 
most  part  Dnlmatiusf  although  Dxlmatitu  also 
occasionally  appears.  (Auson.  Prof.  17  ;  Victor, 
EpU.  41,  de  Cat,.  41,  Excerpt.  Vales.  §  35  ; 
Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  282 ;  Tillemont,  H&- 
toire  da  Empertun,  voL  iv.  pp.  251,  259,  261, 
313,  and  his  note,  p.  664,  in  which  he  discusses  at 
length  the  dates  connected  with  the  history  of 
Delmatius  and  Hannibalianus.  [W.  R.] 

DELPHI'NIA  (A«A?iWa),  a  surname  of  Arte- 
mis at  Athena  (Pollux,  x.  119.)  The  masculine 
form  Delphinius  is  used  as  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
and  is  derived  either  from  his  slaying  tbe  dragon 
Delphine  or  Delphyne  (usually  called  Python) 
who  guarded  the  oracle  at  Pytho,  or  from  bis  hav- 
ing shewn  the  Cretan  colonists  the  way  to  Delphi, 
while  riding  on  a  dolphin  or  metamorphosing  him- 
self into  a  dolphin.  (Tietz.  ad  Lyoopk,  208.) 
Under  this  name  Apollo  had  temples  at  Athens, 
Cnossus  in  Crete,  Didyma,  and  Massilia.  (Pans.  L 
19.  §  1 ;  Plut.  Thes.  14  ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  179  ;  Mai- 
ler, Aeginrt.  p.  154.)  [L.  S.J 

DELPHUS  (AtiipSs).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Melantho,  a  daughter  of  Deucalion,  from  whom 
the  town  of  Delphi  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name.  (Tsetx.  ad  Lvcoph.  208;  comp.  Ov. 
Met.  vi.  120.) 

2.  A  son  of  Apollo  by  Celaeno,  the  daughter  of 
H  yam  us,  and,  according  to  others,  by  Tbyia,  tbe 
daughter  of  Castalius,  or  by  Melaena,  the  daughter 
of  Cephissus.    Tradition  pointed  to  him  also  us 
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the  person  from  whom  Delphi  received  its  nnme. 
He  is  further  said  to  hare  had  a  son,  Pythis,  who 
ruled  over  the  country  about  mount  Parnassus, 
and  from  whom  the  oracle  received  the  name  of 
Pytho.  (Paus.  x.  6.  §§  2  and  3.)  [L.  8.] 

DEMA'DES*  (Awd8n*)t  an  Athenian  states- 
man and  orator,  a  contemporary  of  Philip,  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  Antipater.    He  is  said  to  hare 
been  a  person  of  very  low  origin,  and  to  have  at 
one  time  even  served  as  a  rower.   (QuiutiL  it  17. 
§  12;  Sext.  Empir.  aitv.  Math.,  ii.  16;  Suidas,*.  v. 
Anititont.)    But  by  his  extraordinary  talents,  his 
demagogic  artifices,  and  treachery,  he  rose  to  a 
very  prominent  position  at  Athens ;  he  used  his 
influence,  however,  in  such  a  manner,  that  Plutarch 
( /'hoe.  1 )  justly  terms  him  the  vav6eyior,  that  is, 
the  shipwreck  or  ruin  of  bis  country.   He  belonged 
to  the  Macedonian  party,  and  entertained  a  deadly 
hatred  of  Demosthenes,  against  whom  he  came 
forward  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  war  against 
Olynthus,  B.C.  349  (Suidas,  Ac),  and  to  whom  he 
continued  hostile  to  the  last ;  for  when,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Antipater  and  Craterus,  Demosthenes 
and  his  friend*  quitted  the  city,  Demades  induced 
the  people  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon 
them.    (Plut  Demotth.  28 ;  Phot.  BibL  p.  69,  ed. 
Bekker.)    In  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  be  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Macedonians ;  and  when  Philip, 
during  the  revelries  with  which  he  celebrated  his 
victory,  reviewed  the  prisoners,  Demades  frankly 
but  politely  blamed  him  for  his  conduct,  and  Philip 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  flattery  implied  in 
the  censure,  that  he  not  only  restored  Demades  to 
his  liberty,  but  set  free  all  the  Athenian  prisoners 
without  ransom,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship 
with  Athens.  (Diod.  xvi.  87;  Oell.  xl  10  ;  Sext. 
Empir.  adv.  Math.  i.  13.)  The  manner  in  which  he 
was  treated  by  the  king  on  that  occasion, and  the  rich 
presents  he  received  from  him — it  is  said  that  he 
once  received  the  large  sum  of  ten  talents — made 
him  an  active  champion  in  the  cause  of  Macedonia, 
to  whose  interests  he  literally  sold  himself.  He 
pursued  the  same  course  towards  Alexander,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Philip  ;  and  his  flattery  to- 
wards the  young  king  went  so  far,  that  the  Athe- 
nians, unable  to  bear  it,  inflicted  a  heavy  line  upon 
him.    (Aelian,  V.  H.  v.  12;  Athen.  vi.  p.  251.) 
But  when  Harpalus  came  to  Athens,  Demades  did 
not  scruple  to  accept  his  bribes  also.  (Deinarch.  c. 
Demmth.  %  89,  e.  AriMng.  §  1 5.)    When  Alexander 
subsequently  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Athe- 
nian orators  who  bod  instigated  the  people  against 
him,  Demades  was  bribed  by  the  friends  of  Demos- 
thenes with  6ve  talent*  to  use  his  influence  to 
save  him  and  the  other  patriots.    He  accordingly 
framed  a  cunning  decree,  in  which  the  people  ex- 
cused the  orators,  but  promised  to  surrender  them, 
if  they  should  be  found  guilty.    The  decree  was 
passed,  and  Demades  with  a  few  others  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Alexander,  and  prevailed  upon 
the  king  to  pardon  the  Athenians  and  their  ora- 
tors.   (Diod.  xvii.  15;  Plut.  Demosth.  23.)  In 
B.  c.  331  Demode*  had  the  administration  of  a  part 
of  the  public  money  at  Athens,  which  Bockh 
(PaU.  Eton,  of  A  then.  p.  169,  &c.,  2nd  edit.)  has 
siiewn  to  have  been  the  theoricon  ;  and  when  the 
people  demanded  of  him  a  sum  of  money  to  sup- 

•  The  name  is  a  contraction  of  At?u«<t5fj$.  (Ety- 
mol.  M.  p.  210  13,  265.  12,  ed.  Sylburg ;  Pris- 
cian,  ii.  7.) 
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port  those  who  had  revolted  against  Alexander, 
Demades  persuaded  them  to  give  up  that  plan  by 
appealing  to  their  love  of  pleasure.  (Plut  Pratcept. 
Hei  Publ.  tor.  25.)    By  thus  supporting  the  Ma- 
cedonian cause,  and  yet  receiving  large  bribe*  from 
the  opposite  party  when  opportunities  offered,  ha 
acquired  considerable  property,    which  however 
was  squandered  by  his  extravagant  and  dissolute 
mode  of  living.    His  conduct  was  so  bad,  and 
he  so  recklessly  violated  the  laws  of  his  country, 
that  he  was  frequently  punished  with  heavy  fines, 
and  once  even  with  atiiuia.    But  in  a.  c  322, 
when  Antipater  marched  with  his  army  against 
Athens,  the  people,  who  were  alarmed  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  had  no  one  to  mediate  between 
them  and  Antipater,  recalled  their  sentence  of 
atimia,  and  sent  Demades,  with  Phocion  and  some 
other*,  as  ambassadors  to  Antipater,  who  however 
refused,  perhaps  on  the  instigation  of  Demades,  to 
grant  peace  on  any  other  terms  than  complete  sub- 
mission. (Diod.  xviii.  18;  Paus.  vii.  10.  §  1.)  In 
B.  c.  318,  when  Antipater  was  ill  in  Macedonia, 
the  Athenians,  unable  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the 
Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia,  sent  Demades 
as  ambassador  to  him  with  a  petition  to  remove 
the  garrison.    Antipater  was  at  first  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  request ;  but  while  Demades  was 
staying  with  him,  Antipater  discovered  among  the 
papers  left  by  Perdiccas  some  letters  addressed  to 
him  by  Demades,  in  which  he  urged  Perdiccas  to 
come  to  Europe  and  attack  Antipater.    The  latter 
at  first  kept  his  discovery  secret ;  but  when  De- 
mode* pressed  him  for  an  answer  respecting  the 
removal  of  the  garrison  from  Munychia,  Antipater, 
without  giving  any  answer,  gave  up  Demades  and 
his  son,  Demeas,  who  had  accompanied  his  father 
on  this  embassy,  to  the  executioners,  who  forth- 
with put  them  to  death.  (Diod.  xviii.  48  ;  Arrian, 
ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  70 ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  591.)  Plu- 
|  tarch  (Phoc  30)  attributes  the  execution  of  De- 
mades to  Cassander. 

Demades  was  a  man  without  character  or  prin- 
ciple, and  was  accessible  to  bribes  from  whatever 
quarter  they  came,  ever  ready  to  betray  his  coun- 
try and  his  own  party.  Even  the  good  he  did 
sprang  from  the  basest  motives.  The  ancient* 
have  preserved  many  features  which  illustrate  hi* 
profligate  and  dissolute  mode  of  life.  ( Plut.  /'*/*-. 
1,  20,  30,  Prate  ReiPuU.  Ger.25  ;  Athen.  ii.  p. 
44;  Aelian,  V.  Ii.  xiii.  12.)  He  owed  his  in- 
fluence in  the  public  affairs  of  Athens  to  his 
natural  skill  and  his  brilliant  oratorical  powers 
which  were  the  pure  gift  of  nature,  and  which  he 
never  cultivated  according  to  the  rules  of  art  He 
always  spoke  extempore,  and  with  such  irresistible 
force  and  abundance  of  wit  that  he  was  a  perfect 
match  for  Demosthenes  himself,  and  Quintilian 
does  not  hesitate  to  place  him  by  the  side  of 
Pericles.  (Cic.  Oral.  26,  Brut.  9  ;  Plut  Demotth, 
8,  10,  11,  AfWfAth.  p.  181  ;  QuinUL  ii.  17.  8  12, 
xii.  10.  §  49.)  Both  Cicero  and  Quintilian  ex- 
pressly state,  that  Demades  left  no  written  oration* 
behind  him.  But  from  a  passage  in  Tsctzes  (ChiU 
vi.  36),  it  is  clear  that  the  rhetorician,  from  whom 
he  copied,  possessed  orations  which  were  attributed 
to  Demades.  There  is  extant  o  large  fragment  of 
on  oration  bearing  the  name  of  Demades  (vtpl  &V- 
JfKarrfof),  which  must  have  been  delivered  in  a.  c 
326,  and  in  which  he  defends  his  conduct  during 
the  period  of  Alexander's  reign.  It  was  found  by 
I.  Bekker  in  no  less  than  six  MSS.,  and  is  printed 
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in  the  collections  of  the  Attic  orators  bat  Us 
genuineness  is  still  doubtful.  Suidas  attributes  to 
Denudes  also  a  history  of  Delos  and  of  the  birth 
of  Leto's  children,  but  this  work  can  scarcely  hare 
been  the  production  of  our  Denudes  and  we  know 
of  no  other  person  of  this  name  to  whom  it  can 
bo  ascribed.  (Ruhnken,  Hid.  Crit.  Orat.  Gr.  p. 
71,  Ac  ;  J.  O.  Hauptmann,  Dupmtatio  qua  Ito- 
ma>l.  rt  Mi  tribuium.  fnujm.  oral,  coniideratnr, 
Hem,  1708,  4to.,  reprinted  in  Reiske's  Oratores, 
iv.  p.  243,  Ac ;  H.  Lhardy,  Dtnertalio  de  Demode 
Ortttun  Atkenimii,  Berlin,  1834,  8vo. ;  Wester- 
mann,  Getck.  d.  qrieck.  Bertdtaamk.  §  84,  notes  1 1 
—  16.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMAE'NETUS  (AWw).  »  surname  of 
Asclepius  derived  from  the  name  of  a  temple  of 
his  on  the  Alpheius.  (1'aus.  vi.  21.  §  4.)  [L.S.] 

DRMA'GORAS  ( Avuayopat \  of  Samoa,  is 
mentioned  by  Dinnysius  of  Halicamassus  (A.  It. 
i.  72),  together  with  Agnthrllus  as  a  writer  who 
njrreed  with  Cephalon  respecting  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  Rut  whether  Demagoras 
was  a  poet  like  Agnthyllus  or  not  is  uncertain. 
He  is  often  mentioned  by  the  grammarians.  (Bek- 
ker,  A  anal.  p.  377  ;  Bachmann,  Anted.  L  p.  68  ; 
Eustath.  ad  If.  ix.  558 ;  Eudoc.  p.  85 ;  Apostol. 
Prnr.  ii.  51  ;  Schol.  ad  Emrip.  Pkoen.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

PEMARATA,  daughter  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syra- 
cuse, was  married  to  Andranodorus,  the  guardian 
of  Hieronyraus.  After  the  assassination  of  the 
latter,  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  seise  on  the 
sovereign  power;  but  his  heart  (ailed  him,  and 
he  surrendered  the  citadel  to  the  opposite  party. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  she  was 

fut  to  death,  together  with  her  niece  Harmon  ia. 
Li  v.  xxiv.  22—25.)  [E.  H.  R] 

DEMARATUS(A»»MdpoTOf),  15th  Eurypontid, 
reigned  at  Sparta  from  about  B.  r.  510  to  491. 
Pausanias  speaks  of  him  as  sharing  with  Cleomenes 
the  honour  of  expelling  Hippias  (b.  c.  510)  (Pans, 
iii.  7  §  7),  and  Plutarch  (</«  llrttd.  ArW.  p.  245,  d.) 
unites  their  names  in  the  war  against  Argos. 
Under  Telesilla,  he  says  **the  Argive  women  beat 
back  Cleomenes  {ScwtKpoicarro)  and  thrust  out 
Pemaratus"  ( iliwaav)^  as  if  the  latter  had  for  a 
time  effected  an  entrance.  44  He  had  gained,** 
says  Hemdnttis  (ri.  70),  •*  very  frequent  distinc- 
tion for  deeds  and  for  counsels,  and  had  in  par* 
ticular  won  for  his  country,  alone  of  all  her  kings, 
an  Olympian  victory  in  the  four-horse  chariot- race.** 
His  career,  however,  was  cut  short  by  dis- 
sensions with  his  colleague.  In  the  invasion,  by 
which  Cleomenes  proposed  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  Athens,  Demaratus  who  was  joint  commander, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Elcusis  followed  the 
example  of  the  Corinthians  and  refused  to  co- 
operate any  further.  The  other  allies  began  now 
to  move  away,  and  Cleomenes  was  forced  to  follow. 
(Herodot.  v.  75.)  Henceforward  we  may  easily 
imagine  that  his  fur}'  at  his  indignities,  and  their 
general  incompatibility  of  temper,  would  render  the 
feud  between  them  violentand  obstinate.  In  &  c  491 
Cleomenes  while  in  Aegina  found  himself  thwarted 
there,  and  intrigued  against  at  home,  by  his  adver- 
sary, who  e ncmimged  the  Aeginetans  to  insult  him 
by  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  unaccredited  autho- 
rity of  a  single  king.  Cleomenes  returned,  and  set 
the  whole  of  his  vehement  unscrupulous  energy  to 
work  to  rid  himself  of  Demaratus,  calling  to  his  aid 
Leotrchides  next  heir  to  the  house  of  Procles, 
whom  Demaratus  had,  moreover,  made  his  enemy 
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by  robbing  him  of  his  affianced  bride.  Per 
daughter  of  Cheilon.    (Herodot.  vi.  61,  65.) 

The  birth  of  Demaratus  had  been  as  follows  : — 
King  Ariston  had  twice  married  without  issue. 
While  his  second  wife  was  still  alive,  either  in 
anxiety  for  an  heir  or  out  of  mere  passion,  he 
sought  and  by  a  curious  artifice  obtained  as  his 
third  the  wife  of  his  friend  Agetus  a  woman  of 
remarkable  beauty.  He  enticed  the  husband  into 
an  agreement,  that  each  should  give  the  other 
whatever  he  asked ;  and  when  Agetus  had  chosen 
his  gift,  Ariston  demanded  in  return  that  be  should 
give  him  his  wife.  A  son  was  born.  Ariston 
was  sitting  in  judgment  with  the  ephors  when  the 
tidings  were  brought,  and  counting  the  months  on 
his  fingers,  said  in  their  "It  cannot  be 

mine.**  His  doubts,  however,  appeared  no  further: 
he  owned  the  child,  and  gave  it,  in  allusion  to  the 
public  prayer  that  had  been  made  by  the  Spartans 
for  an  heir  to  his  house,  the  name  of  Demaratus. 
(Ibid.  vi.  61—64.) 

The  father's  expression  was  new  brought  up 
against  the  son.  Leotychides  declared  him  on  oath 
to  be  wrongfully  on  the  throne ;  and,  in  the  con- 
sequent prosecution,  be  brought  forward  the  ephors, 
who  had  then  been  sitting  with  Ariston,  to  bear 
evidence  of  his  words.  The  case  was  referred  to 
the  Delphian  oracle,  and  wa*  by  it,  through  the 
corrupt  interference  of  Cleomenes,  decided  for  the 
accuser,  who  was  in  consequence  raised  to  the 
throne.    (Ibid,  vi  64 — 66.) 

Demaratus,  some  time  after,  was  sitting  as 
magistrate  at  the  Gymnopaedian  games.  Leoty- 
chides sent  his  attendant  to  ask  the  insulting 
question,  how  it  felt  to  be  magistrate  after  being 
king.  Demaratus,  stung  by  the  taunt,  made  a 
hasty  and  menacing  reply ;  covered  up  his  face, 
and  withdrew  home  ;  sacrificed  there,  and  taking 
the  sacred  entrails,  sought  his  mother  and  conjured 
her  to  let  him  know  the  truth.  She  replied  by  an 
account  which  assuredly  leaves  the  modern  reader 
as  doubtful  as  before,  but  gave  him  perhaps  the 
conviction  which  she  wished,  that  his  father  was 
either  Ariston  or  the  hero  Astrabacus  ;  and,  in 
any  case,  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to 
regain,  by  whatever  means,  his  original  rank.  He 
went  to  Elis  under  pretext  of  a  journey  to  Delphi, 
and  here  perhaps  would  have  intrigued  for  sup- 
port, had  not  the  Spartans  suspected  and  sent  for 
him.  He  then  retired  to  Zacynthus,  and  on  being 
pursued  thither,  made  his  way  into  Asia  to  king 
Dareias   (Ibid.  vi.  67—70.) 

At  the  court  of  Persia  he  was  favourably  re- 
ceived, and  is  said,  by  stating  the  Spartan  usage,  to 
have  forwarded  the  claim  of  Xerxes  to  the  throne 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  brothers  born  before  their 
father's  accession  :  and  on  the  resolution  being 
taken  of  invading  Greece,  to  have  sent,  with  what 
intent  or  feeling  Herodotus  would  not  venture  to 
determine,  a  message,  curiously  concealed  [Clko- 
mknksJ,  to  his  countrymen  at  Sparta,  conveying 
the  intelligence.    (Ibid.  vii.  3.  239.) 

Henceforward  Demaratus  performs  in  the  story 
of  Herodotus  with  high  dramatic  effect  the  part  of 
the  unheeded  counsellor,  who,  accompanying  the 
invasion  and  listened  to  by  Xerxes  saw  the  weak- 
ness of  those  countless  myriads,  and  ventured  to 
|  combat  the  extravagant  unthinking  confidence  ot 
!  their  lender.    Thus  at  Doriscus  after  tne  num- 
bering of  the  army  ;  thus  at  Thermopylae,  when 
|  he  explained  that  it  was  for  battle  the  Spartans 
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w*re  trimming  their  hair  ;  thus,  after  the  pass  was 
won,  when  Xerxes  owned  his  wisdom,  and  he  is 
•aid  to  hare  given  the  farsightcd  counsel  of  oc- 
cupying Cythera.  And  thus  finally  he,  says  the 
■tory,  was  with  Dicaeus  in  the  plain  of  Thria, 
when  they  heard  the  mystic  Kleasinian  cry,  and 
•aw  the  cloud  of  sacred  dust  pass,  as  escorting  the 
assistant  deities,  to  the  Oreci.in  fleet.  (Ibid.  rii. 
101—105,  209,  234,  2.1.*,  viii.  65.) 

Leaving  the  imnirination  of  Herodotus  and  his 
informants  responsible  for  much  of  this,  we  may 
safely  believe  that  Demarntus,  like  Hippias  before, 
accompanied  the  expedition  in  the  hope  of  ven- 
geance and  restoration,  and,  probably  enough, 
with  the  mixed  feelings  ascribed  to  him.  Pausa- 
nias  (iii.  7-  §  7)  states,  that  his  family  continued 
long  in  Asia;  and  Xenophon  {Hell.  iii.  1.  §  6) 
mentions  Eurystlienes  and  Procles,  his  descen- 
dants, as  lords  of  Pergamus,  Teuthrania,  and 
Ilalisarna,  the  district  given  to  their  ancestor  by 
the  king  as  the  reward  of  his  sen-ice  in  the  expe- 
dition. The  Cyrean  army  found  Procles  at  Teu- 
thrania, (Xen.  Anah.  vii.  8.  17.)  aTo  this  family 
also,"  says  Miiller  (Oor.  bk.  i.  9.  §  8),  "  belongs 
Procles,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Aristotle,  when 
the  latter  was  at  Atarneus,  and  had  by  her  two  sons, 
Procles  and  Demaratus.  (SexL  Kmpir.  adv.  Ma- 
lArrn.  p.  518,  ed.  Col")  (See  below.)  Plutarch's 
anecdote  {Tkrm.  c  29),  that  he  once  excited  the 
king's  anger  by  asking  leave  to  ride  through  Sardis 
with  the  royal  tiara,  and  was  restored  to  favour  by 
Themistoclcs,  can  only  be  said  not  to  be  in  contra- 
diction to  the  chronology.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  ii. 
p.  208.)  [A.  H.  C]  * 

DEM  ARATUS  (  Aij/udporof),  a  merchant- noble 
of  Corinth,  and  one  of  the  Bocchiada*.  When  the 
power  of  his  clan  had  been  overthrown  by  Cypse- 
Iuh.  about  a  c.  657,  he  fled  from  Corinth,  and 
settled  at  Tarquinii  in  Etruria,  where  he  had 
mercantile  connexions.  According  to  Stmbo,  he 
brought  with  him  a  large  body  of  retainers  and 
much  treasure,  and  thereby  gained  such  influence, 
that  he  was  made  ruler  of  Tarqoinii.  He  is  said 
also  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  painter 
Cleophautus  of  Corinth,  and  by  Eucheir  and  Eu- 
grammus,  masters  of  the  plastic  arts,  and  together 
with  these  refinements,  to  have  even  introduced 
the  knowledge  of  alphabetical  writing  into  Etruria. 
He  married  an  Etrurian  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Aruns  and  Lururao,  afterwards  L.  Tar- 
quiuus  Priscus.  (Liv.  L  34;  Dionys.  iii.  4fi ; 
Polyb.  vi.  2;  Strab.  v.  p.  219,  viii.  p.  378;  Cic. 
7W.  Quacst.  v.  37;  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  14  ;  Plin.  H.N. 
xxxv.  3,  12;  Niebuhr,  Horn.  Hid.  i.  pp.  351,  366, 
Ac.)  For  the  Greek  features  pervading  the  story 
of  the  Tarquins,  see  Macaulay's  Lay*  of  Ancient 
Home,  p.  80.  [E.  E.) 

DEMARATUS  (Anwdrot),  a  Corinthian, 
connected  by  hospitality  with  the  family  of  Philip 
of  Macedon.  It  was  through  the  mediation  of 
Demaratus  that  Alexander  returned  home  from 
Illyria,  where  he  bad  taken  up  his  abode  in  con- 
sequence of  the  quarrel  between  himself  and  his 
father  at  the  marriage  of  the  latter  with  Cleopatra, 
B.  c.  337.    (Plut.  Au*.  9.)  [E.  E.] 

DEMARATUS (AtHid>«Tos).  I.  A  son  of  Py- 
thias, who  was  Aristotle's  daughter  by  his  wife  of 
the  same  name.    He  and  his  brother,  Procles,  were 

rupils  of  Thcophmstus.  (Diog.  T,ae'rt.  v.  53;  Fn- 
_  ric.  MU.  Gntec.  iii.  pp.  485,  504.)  Ho  appears 
to  have  been  named  after  Dcmaratus,  king  of 


Sparta,  from  whom  his  father,  Procles,  was  de- 
scended. 

2»  A  Corinthian  author  of  uncertain  date,  who 
is  qnoted  by  Plutarch.  (Age*.  15.)  He  is  per- 
haps the  same  whose  work  called  rpaytfiovfuva^ 
on  the  subjects  of  Greek  tragedy,  is  referred 
to  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stobaeus  and 
the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Plutarch 
also  quotes  works  of  Demaratus  on  rivers,  on 
Phrygia,  and  on  Arcadia.  (Plut.  Parall.  Min. 
16,  de  Ftur.  ix.  §§  3,  5  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Fndrqtt. 
c  3;  Stob.  Fieri/,  xxxix.  32,  33;  Schol.  ad  A  poll. 
Jihad,  i.  45,  1289  ;  Fabric.  HUJ.  Urate  ii.  pp.289, 
294 ;  Voasius,  de  Hi*.  Grace,  p.  425,  ed.  Wester- 
mann.) 

3.  A  Spartan,  who  is  snid  to  have  retorted 
upon  the  epigram  on  the  subjugation  of  Greece 
usually  ascribed  to  Hadrian  {Ant hoi.  ii.  p.  285)  hy 
writing  under  it  a  line  from  a  speech  of  Achillea 
to  Patroclus.  (//.  xvi.  70.)  When  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  who  had  "capped"  the  imperial  epigram, 
he  replied  by  a  parody  on  Archilochus  {Frugm. 
ii.): 

E<ftl  m»"  ti$<ipr}KOt  'EwaXlov  woKtuurr^U  k.t.K. 
The  story  seems  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  a  note 
in  the  Vatican  MS.  This  does  not,  however,  give 
the  name  of  Demaratus,  which  occurs  in  the  ver- 
sion of  the  anecdote  in  the  Anthology  of  Plan  odes. 
(See  Jacobs,  ad  A nlkol.  l.c.)  [  &  E.] 

"  DEM  ARCH  US  (At^xoj),  son  of  Pidocus,  a 
Syrncnsan.  He  was  one  of  the  generals  sent  out 
to  replace  Hermocrates  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
command  of  the  Syracusan  auxiliaries  in  Greece, 
when  those  generals  were  banished.  (Thuc  viii. 
85;  Xen.  Hell.  i.  1.  §  30.)  After  his  return  he 
appears  to  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  op- 
ponents of  the  rising  power  of  Dionysius.  He  was 
in  consequence  put  to  death  at  the  instigation  of 
the  latter,  at  the  same  time  with  Daphnacus, 
shortly  after  Dionysius  had  been  appointed  general 
antocrntor.    (Diod.  xiiL  96.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

DEMA'RETE  (AflMopfrn),  daughter  of  Theron, 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  was  wife  of  Gelo,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse.  She  is  said  by  Diodorus  to  have 
exerted  her  influence  with  Gelo  to  grant  tha 
Carthaginians  peace  on  moderate  terms  after  their 
great  defeat  at  Himcra,  B.  c.  480.  In  return  for 
this  service  they  sent  her  a  crown  of  gold  of  the 
value  of  a  hundred  talents,  with  the  produce  of 
which,  or  more  probably  in  commemoration  of  tho 
event,  she  caused  to  be  struck  for  the  first  time 
the  large  silver  coins,  weighing  10  Attic  drachms 
or  50  Sicilian  litrae,  to  which  the  name  of  Dama- 
retion  was  given  in  her  honour.  (Diod.  xi.  26 ; 
Schol.  ui  ISmd.  O/.  ii.  1 ;  Hcsych.  *.  t>.  Ainxaprruw ; 
Pollux,  ix.  80 ;  Annali  dcll'Ist.  di  Corrisp. 
Archeol.  vol.  ii.  p.  81.)  After  the  death  of  Gelo 
she  married  his  brother  and  successor  Polvzelus. 
(SchoL  m  Find.  Of.  ii.  29.)  [E.  H.B.] 

DEMEAS.    [Damkas  J 

DEME'TER  ( Aiynfrmp),  one  of  the  great  divini- 
ties of  the  Greeks.  The  name  Dcmeter  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  same  as  yv  pfrrtip,  that 
is,  mother  earth,  while  others  consider  Deo,  which 
is  synonymous  with  Demeter,  as  connected  with 
Sals  and  Sal  wo*,  nnd  as  derived  from  the  Cretan 
word  8tjo/,  barley,  so  that  Demeter  would  be  the 
mother  or  giver  of  bailey  or  of  food  generally. 
(Horn.  JL  v.  500.)  These  two  etymologies,  how- 
ever, do  not  suggest  any  difference  in  the  chatx-tei 
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tf  the  goddess,  but  lea  Ye  It  essentially  the  nunc 
Demeter  was  the  daughter  of  Cronus  And  Rhea, 
and  sister  of  Hestia,  Hera,  Aides,  Poseidon,  and 
Zeus.  Like  the  other  children  of  Cmnus  she  was 
deroured  bj  her  father,  but  he  gave  her  forth 
again  after  taking  the  emetic  which  Metis  had 
given  him.  (Hesiod.  Theog.  452,  eke;  Apollod. 
i.  2.  §  1.)  By  her  brother  Zeus,  Demeter  became 
the  mother  of  Persephone  (Proserpina)  and  Dio- 
nysus (Hesiod.  Theog.  912;  Diod.  iii.  62),  and  by 
Poseidon  of  Despoena  and  the  horse  Arion.  (Apol- 
lod. iii.  6.  |  8;  Paus.  viii.  37.  §  6.)  The  most 
prominent  part  in  the  mythus  of  Demetcr  is  the 
rape  of  her  daughter  Persephone  by  Pluto,  and 
this  story  not  only  suggests  the  main  idea  em- 
bodied in  Demetcr,  but  also  directs  our  attention 
to  the  principal  seats  of  her  worship.  Zeus,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Demeter.  had  promised  Per- 
sephone to  Pluto,  and  while  the  unsuspecting  mai- 
den was  gathering  flowers  which  Zeus  had  caused 
to  grow  in  order  to  tempt  her  and  to  favour  Pluto's 
scheme,  the  earth  suddenly  opened  and  she  was 
carried  off  by  ATdoneus  (Pluto).  Her  cries  of 
anguish  were  heard  only  by  Hecate  and  Helios. 
Her  mother,  who  heard  only  the  echo  of  her  voice, 
immediately  set  out  in  search  of  her  daughter. 
The  spot  where  Persephone  was  believed  to  have 
been  carried  into  the  lower  world  is  different  in 
the  different  traditions  ;  the  common  story  places 
it  in  Sicily,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Enna,  on 
mount  Aetna,  or  between  the  wells  Cyane  and 
Arethusa.  (Hygin.  Fab.  146,  274  ;  Or.  M«L  v. 
385,  Fad.  iv.  422 ;  Diod.  v.  3 ;  Cic  in  Verr.  iv. 
48.)  This  legend,  which  points  to  Sicily,  though 
undoubtedly  very  ancient  (Pind.  Mas.  i.  17),  it 
certainly  not  the  original  tradition,  since  the 
worship  of  Demeter  was  introduced  into  Sicily  by 
colonists  from  Megara  and  Corinth.  Other  tradi- 
tions place  the  rape  of  Persephone  at  Erineus  on 
the  Cephiasus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eleusis 
(Orph.  Hymn.  17. 15),  at  Colonus  in  Attica  (Schol. 
ad  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1590),  in  an  island  of  the 
Atlantic  near  the  western  coast  of  Spain  (Orph. 
Argon.  1190),  at  Hcrminne  in  Peloponnesus 
(Apollod.  i.  5.  §  1  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373),  in  Crete 
(Schol.  ad  Hesiod.  Theog.  914),  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pisa.  (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  I.)  Others 
again  place  the  event  at  Phcneus  in  Arcadia 
(Conon,  A'urr.  15),  or  at  Cysicus  (Propert.  iii.  21. 
4),  while  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Demeter  places 
it  in  the  plain  of  Nysa  in  Asia.  In  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  the  rape  of  Persephone  is  not  expressly 
mentioned.  Demeter  wandered  about  in  search  of 
her  daughter  for  nine  days  without  taking  any 
nectar  or  ambrosia,  and  without  bathing.  On  the 
tenth  she  met  Hecate,  who  told  her  that  she  had 
heard  the  cries  of  Persephone,  but  did  not  know 
who  had  carried  her  off.  Both  then  hastened  to 
Helios,  who  revealed  to  them  thai  Pluto  had  been 
the  ravishcr,  and  with  the  consent  of  Zeus.  Demeter 
in  her  anger  at  this  news  avoided  Olympus,  and 
dwelt  upon  earth  among  men,  conferring  presents 
and  blessings  wherever  she  was  kindly  received, 
and  severely  punishing  those  who  repulsed  her  or 
did  not  receive  her  gifta  with  proper  reverence. 
In  this  manner  she  came  to  Celeus  at  Eleusis. 
[Ckleus.]  As  the  goddess  still  continued  in  her 
anger,  and  produced  famine  on  the  earth  by  not 
allowing  the  fields  to  produce  any  fruit,  Zeus, 
anxious  that  the  race  of  mortals  should  not  become 
extinct,  sent  Iris  to  induce  Demeter  to  return  to 


Olympus.  (Comp.  Paus.  viii.  42.  §  2.)    But  hi 
vain.    At  length  Zeus  sent  out  all  the  gods  of 
Olympus  to  conciliate  her  by  entreaties  and  pre- 
sents ;  but  she  vowed  not  to  return  to  Olympus, 
nor  to  restore  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  till  she  had 
seen  her  daughter  again.    Zeus  accordingly  sent 
Hermes  into  Erebus  to  fetch  back  Persephone. 
Ai'doneus  consented,  indeed,  to  Persephone  return- 
ing, but  gave  her  a  part  of  a  pomegranate  to  eat, 
in  order  that  she  might  not  always  remain  with 
Demeter.     Hermes  then  took  her  in  Pluto's 
chariot  to  Eleusis  to  her  mother,  to  whom,  after  a 
hearty  welcome,  she  related  her  fate.    At  Eleusis 
both  were  joined  by  Hecate,  who  henceforth  re- 
mained the  attendant  and  companion  of  Persephone. 
Zeus  now  sent  Rhea  to  persuade  Demeter  to 
return  to  Olympus,  and  also  granted  that  Perse- 
phone should  spend  only  a  part  of  the  year  (u  e. 
the  winter)  in  subterraneous  darkness,  and  that 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  she  should  remain  with 
her  mother.    (Comp.  Ov.  Met.  v.  565,  FatL  iv. 
614;  Hygin.  Fait.  146.)    Rhea  accordingly  de- 
scended to  the  Rharian  plain  near  Eleusis,  and 
conciliated  Demeter,  who  now  again  allowed  the 
fruits  of  the  fields  to  grow.  But  before  she  parted 
from  Eleusis,  she  instructed  Triptolemus,  Diodes, 
Eumolpus,  and  Celeus  in  the  mode  of  her  worship 
and  in  the  mysteries. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  the  mythus 
about  Demeter,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Homeric 
hymn ;  in  later  traditions  it  is  variously  modified. 
Respecting  her  connexions  with  Jasion  or  Jasins, 
Tantalus,  Melissa,  Cychreus,  Erysichthon,  Pan- 
daretis,  and  others,  see  the  different  articles. 
Demeter  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth  (Eurip. 
Batch.  276),  and  more  especially  of  the  earth  as 
producing  fruit,  and  consequently  of  agriculture, 
whence  human  food  or  bread  is  called  by  Homer 
(//.  xiiL  322)  the  gift  of  Demeter.  The  notion 
of  her  being  the  author  of  the  earth's  fertility  was 
extended  to  that  of  fertility  in  general,  and  she 
accordingly  was  looked  upon  also  as  the  goddess  of 
marriage  (Serv.  wi  A  em.  iv.  58),  and  was  wor- 
shipped especially  by  women.  Her  priestess  also 
initiated  young  married  people  into  the  duties  of 
their  new  situation.  (Plut.  de  Off.  eonj.  1.)  As 
the  goddess  of  the  earth  she  was  like  the  other 
&col  x&Jvioiy  a  subterraneous  divinity,  who  worked 
in  the  regions  inaccessible  to  the  rays  of  Helios. 
As  agriculture  is  the  basis  of  a  well-regulated 
social  condition,  Demeter  is  represented  also  as  the 
friend  of  peace  and  as  a  law-giving  goddess.  (3nr- 
utxp&fios,  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  1 38 ;  Orph.  Hymn. 
39.  4 ;  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  68 ;  Horn.  IL.  t.  500 ;  Ov. 
Met.  t.  341  {  Paus  viii  15.  §  1.)  The  mythus  of 
Demeter  and  her  daughter  embodies  the  idea,  that 
the  productive  powers  of  the  earth  or  nature  rest 
or  are  concealed  during  the  winter  season ;  the 
goddess  (Demeter  and  Persephone,  also  called  Cora, 
are  here  identified)  then  rules  in  the  depth  of  the 
earth  mournful,  but  striving  upwards  to  the  all- 
animating  light.  Persephone,  who  has  eaten  of 
the  pomegranate,  is  the  fructified  flower  that  re- 
turns in  spring,  dwells  in  the  region  of  light  during 
a  portion  of  the  year,  and  nourishes  men  and 
animals  with  her  fruits.  I^ater  philosophical  writers, 
and  perhaps  the  mysteries  also,  referred  the  dis- 
appearance and  return  of  Persephone  to  the  burial 
of  the  body  of  man  and  the  immortality  of  his 
soul.  Demeter  was  worshipped  in  Crete,  Drlos, 
Argolis,  Attica,  the  western  const  of  Asia,  Sicily, 
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and  Italy,  and  her  worship  consisted  in  a  great 
measure  in  orgic  mysteries.  Among  the  many 
festivals  celebrated  in  her  honour,  the  Thesrao- 
phoria  and  Eleusinia  were  the  principal  one*. 
(Diet  of  Ant.  s.  rc.  CUoca,  IfcUoa,  Thainapkoria, 
Eleummia,  Megalartia  Cktkonia.)  The  sacrifices 
offered  to  her  consisted  of  pigs,  the  symbol  of  fer- 
tility, bulls, cows,  honey-cakes, and  fruits.  (Mac rob. 
Sat  i.  12,  iiL  1 1  ;  Died,  v.  4  ;  Pans.  ii.  35.  §  4, 
viii.  42,  in  fin. ;  Or.  Fast.  iv.  545.)  Her  temples 
were  called  Megara,  and  were  often  built  in  groves 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns.  (Pans.  L  39.  §  4, 
40.  $  5,  t ii,  26.  $  4,  viiL  54.  $  5,  ir.  25.  v  5 ; 
St  rah.  viii.  p.  344,  ir.  p.  435.)  Many  of  her 
surnames,  which  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles, 
are  descriptive  of  the  character  of  the  goddess. 
She  was  often  represented  in  works  of  art,  though 
scarcely  one  entire  statue  of  her  is  preserved.  Her 
representations  appear  to  have  been  brought  to 
ideal  perfection  by  Praxiteles.  (Paus.  t,  2.  $  4.) 
Her  image  resembled  that  of  Hera,  in  its  maternal 
character,  but  had  a  softer  expression,  and  her  eyes 
were  less  widely  opened.  She  was  represented 
sometimes  in  a  sitting  attitude,  sometimes  walking, 
and  sometimes  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  horses 
or  dragons,  but  always  in  full  attire.  Around  her 
head  she  wore  a  garland  of  corn-ears  or  a  simple 
ribband,  and  in  her  hand  she  held  a  sceptre,  corn- 
ears  or  a  poppy,  sometimes  also  a  torch  and  the 
mystic  basket  (Paus.  iii.  19.  $  4,  viii  31.  $  1, 
42.  $  4 ;  Plin.  //.  Ar.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  She  appears 
most  frequently  on  gems  and  vases. 

The  Romans  received  the  worship  of  Demeter, 
to  whom  they  applied  the  name  of  Ceres,  from 
Sicily.  (VaL  Max.  i.  1.  §  1.)  The  first  temple 
of  Ceres  at  Rome  was  vowed  by  the  dictator  A. 
Postumius  Albinus,  in  B.  c.  496,  tor  the  purpose  of 
averting  a  famine  with  which  Rome  was  threaten- 
ed during  a  war  with  the  Latins.  (Dionys.  vL 
17,  comp.  L  33;  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  49.)  In  intro- 
ducing this  foreign  divinity,  the  Romans  acted  in 
their  usual  manner  ;  they  instituted  a  festival  with 
games  in  honour  of  her  (Did,  of  AnL  $.  v.Cert- 
a/ii),  and  gave  the  management  of  the  sacred 
and  ceremonies  to  a  Greek  priestess,  who 
usually  taken  from  Naples  or  Velia,  and  received 
the  Roman  franchise,  in  order  that  the  sacrifices 
on  behalf  of  the  Roman  people  might  be  offered  up 
by  a  Roman  citizen.  (Cic.  pro  Hatb.  24  ;  Festus, 
«.  e.  fVraara  micro.)  In  all  otber  respects  Ceres 
was  looked  upon  very  much  in  the  same  light  as 
Tell  its,  whose  nature  closely  resembled  that  of 
Ceres.  Pigs  were  sacrificed  to  both  divinities,  in 
the  seasons  of  sowing  and  in  harvest  time,  and  also 
at  the  burial  of  the  dead.  It  is  strange  to  find 
that  the  Romans,  in  adopting  the  worship  of 
Demeter  from  the  Greeks,  did  not  at  the  same 
time  adopt  the  Greek  name  Demeter.  The  name 
Ceres  can  scarcely  be  explained  from  the  Latin 
language.  Servius  informs  us  {ad  At*,  ii.  325), 
that  Ceres,  Pales,  and  Fortuna  were  the  penates 
of  the  Etruscans,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Romans 
applied  to  Demeter  the  name  of  a  divinity  of  a 
similar  nature,  whose  worship  subsequently  became 
extinct,  and  left  no  trace  except  the  name  Cere*. 
We  remarked  above  that  Demeter  and  Persephone 
or  Cora  were  identified  in  the  mythus,  and  it  may 
be  that  Ceres  is  only  a  different  form  for  Cora  or 
Core,  But  however  this  may  be,  the  worship  of 
Cards  soon  acquired  considerable  political  im- 
at  Rome.  The  property  of 
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the  republic  waa  often  made  over  to  her  temple. 

(Dionys.  vi.  89,  viii.  79 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  4. 
s.  9 ;  Liv.  ii.  41.)  The  decrees  of  the  senate  were 
deposited  in  her  temple  for  the  inspection  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people.  (Liv.  iiL  55,  xxxiiL  25.) 
If  we  further  consider  that  the  aediles  had  the 
special  superintendence  of  this  temple,  it  is  very 
probable  that  Ceres,  whose  worship  was  like  the 
plebeians,  introduced  at  Rome  from  without,  had 
some  peculiar  relation  to  the  plebeian  order. 
(Muller,  Dor.  ii.  10.  $  3;  Preller,  Demeter  und 
Penepione,  tin  Cydne  myihol.  Untermck^  Ham- 
burg, 1837,  8vo.;  Welcker,  Zeiteckrifi  fur  die 
alte  Knntt,  L  1,  p.  96,  Ac;  Nicbuhr,  Hist,  of 
Hume,  i.  p.  621  ;  Hartung,  Die  Relitj.  der  Homer, 
ii.  p.  135,  &c)  [L  S.J 

DEMETRIA'N  US(AiWorrp«a»'fi'*>.  of  Ravenna, 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  rhetorician  A  spasms, 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
and  waa  no  less  distinguished  as  a  rhetorician  than 
as  n  critical  mathematician.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Softk. 
ii.  33.  $  I ;  Suidaa,  $.  v.  'funtatrun.)       [L.  S.J 

DEME'TRIUS(AWi7H«).  1.  Son  of  Althae- 
menes,  commander  of  one  of  the  squadrons  of 
Macedonian  cavalry  under  Alexander.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  iiL  11,  iv.  27,  v.  21.) 

2.  Son  of  Pythonax,  surnomcd  Pbcidon,  one  of 
the  select  band  of  cavalry,  called  ireupot,  in  the 
service  of  Alexander.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  12; 
Pint  Ale*.  54.) 

3.  One  of  the  body-guards  of  Alexander,  was 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Philotas,  and  displaced  in  consequence.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  iiL  27.) 

4.  A  son  of  Ariaratbes  V.,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
commanded  the  forces  sent  by  his  father  in  154 
b.  c  to  support  Attalus  in  his  war  against  Prusias. 
(Polyb.  xxxiii.  10.) 

5.  A  native  of  Gadara  in  Syria,  and  a  freed  man 
of  Pooipey,  who  shewed  him  the  greatest  favour, 
and  allowed  him  to  accumulate  immense  riches. 
After  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Pompey  rebuilt  and 
restored  at  his  request  his  native  town  of  Gadara, 
which  had  beeu  destroyed  by  the  Jews.  (Joseph. 
AnL  xiv.  i.  $  i,  d*  BelL  JwL  i.  7.  $  7.)  An 
anecdote  related  by  Plutarch  shews  the  excessive 
adulation  paid  him  in  the  East,  on  account  of  his 
well-known  influence  with  Pompey.  (Plut  Pomp. 
40,  Cato  Min.  13.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEMETRIUS  (Aitpifrpun),  king  of  Bactru, 
son  of  Euthydemus.  Poly bi us  mentions  (xi.  34), 
that  when  Antiochus  the  Great  invaded  the  ter- 
ritories of  Euthydemus,  the  latter  sent  his  son 
Demetrius,  then  quite  a  youth,  to  negotiate  with 
the  Syrian  king;  and  that  Antiochus  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  young  mans  appearance  and 
manners,  that  he  confirmed  Euthydemus  in  his  so- 
vereignty, and  promised  one  of  his  own  daughters 
in  marriage  to  Demetrius.  The  other  notices  we 
possess  of  this  prince  are  scanty  and  confused ; 
but  it  seems  certain  (notwithstanding  the  opinion 
to  the  contrary  advanced  by  Bayer,  HuL  Keyni 
Graeatrum  Hadriuni,  p.  83),  that  Demetrius  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  sovereignty  of  Bactria, 
where  he  reigned  at  least  ten  years.  Strabo  par- 
ticularly mentions  him  as  among  those  Bactrian 
kings  who  made  extensive  conquests  in  northern 
India  ( Strab.  xi.  1 1 .  §  1 ),  though  the  limit  of  his  ac- 
quisitions cannot  be  ascertained.  Justin,  on  the  con 
trary,  calls  him  *  rex  lndorum"  (xli.  6),  aud  speaks 
of  him  as  making  war  oo  and  besieging  Eucralides, 
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king  of  Bactria.  Mionnet  (Snppl.  vol.  vifi.  p.  473) 
has  suggested  that  there  were  two  Demctrii,  one 
the  ton  of  Euthydemus,  the  other  a  king  of  northern 
India  ;  hut  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  hare 
recourse  to  this  hypothesis.  The  most  probable 
view  of  the  matter  ia,  that  Encratides  revolted 
from  Demetrius,  while  the  latter  was  engaged  in 
his  wars  in  India,  and  established  his  power  in 
Ractria  proper,  or  the  provinces  north  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  while  Demetrius  retained  the  countries  south 
of  that  barrier.  Roth  princes  may  thui  have  ruled 
contemporaneously  for  a  considerable  space  of  time. 
(Com p.  Wilson's  Anona*  pp.  228 — 231  ;  Lassen, 
Getek.  der  Bactr.  Komitjc,  p.  230  ;  Raoul  Rochette, 
Jomrn.  dea  Savon*,  for  1835,  p.  521.)  It  is  pro- 
bably to  this  Demetrius  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Demetrias  in  Arachoaia, 
mentioned  by  Isidore  of  Charax(p.  8,  ed.  Hudson ; 
see  Lassen,  p.  232).  The  chronology  of  his  reign, 
like  that  of  all  the  Raetrian  kings,  is  extremely  un- 
certain :  his  accession  is  placed  by  M.  R.  Rochette 
in  a.  G  1 90  (Jomrn.  ties  Savons,  Oct  1 835,  p.  5941 
by  Lassen  in  1 85  (Gt*ck.  der  Bactr.  Konigc,  p.  282), 
and  it  seems  probable  that  he  reigned  about  20  or 
25  years.  ( Wilson*  Ariana,  p.  231.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
DEMETRIUS  (Awfrptof)  I„  king  of  Mace- 
donia, surnamed  Poliorcbtbb  ( Ho\ioptcTrnjt ), 
or  the  Besieger,  was  the  son  of  Antigonus,  king  of 
Asia,  and  Stratontce,  the  daughter  of  Corrhaeus. 
He  was  distinguished  when  a  young  man  for  his 
affectionate  attachment  to  his  parents,  and  he  and 
Antigonus  continued,  throughout  the  hfe  of  the 
latter,  to  present  a  rare  example  of  unanimity. 
While  yet  very  young,  he  was  married  to  Phila, 
the  daughter  of  Antipater  and  widow  of  Craterus, 
a  woman  of  the  noblest  character,  but  considerably 
older  than  himself,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  he  was  persuaded  by 
Antigonus  to  consent  to  the  match.  (Plut  Demetr. 
1 4.)  He  accompanied  his  father  in  his  campaigns 
against  Eumenes,  and  commanded  the  select  body 
of  cavalry  called  rrvupot  at  the  battle  in  Oabiene 
(a.  a  817),  at  which  time  he  was  about  twenty 
years  old.  (Diod.  xix.  29.)  The  following  year 
he  commanded  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  army 
of  Antigonus  in  the  second  battle  of  Gabiene  (Id. 
xix.  40) ;  and  it  must  he  mentioned  to  bis  credit, 
that  after  the  capture  ef  Eumenes,  he  interceded 
earnestly  with  his  father  to  spare  his  life.  (Plut 
Emm.  1 8.)  Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  left  by 
Antigonus  in  the  chief  command  of  Syria,  while 
the  latter  proceeded  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  spring  of  B.  c  312.  Ptolemy  in- 
vaded Syria  with  a  large  army ;  and  Demetrius, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  more  experienced 
general*  whom  his  father  had  left  with  him  a*  a 
council  of  war,  hastened  to  give  him  battle  at 
Gaza,  but  was  totally  defeated  and  lost  the  greater 
part  of  his  army.  This  reverse  compelled  him  to 
abandon  Tyre  and  the  whole  of  Syria,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy,  and  Demetrius  retired 
into  Cilkria,  but  soon  After  in  part  retrieved  his 
disaster,  by  surprising  Cilles  (who  bad  been  sent 
against  him  by  Ptolemy)  on  his  march  near  Myus, 
and  taking  him  and  his  whole  army  prisoners. 
(Diod.  xix.  80—85,  93;  Plut.  Demetr.  5.  6.) 
He  was  now  joined  by  Antigonus,  and  Ptolemy 
immediately  gave  way  before  them.  Demetrius 
was  next  employed  by  his  father  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Nabathaean  Arabs,  and  in  a  more  im- 
portant one  to  recover  Babylon,  which  had  been 


lately  occupied  by  Seleucus.  This  he  accomplished 
with  Gttle  difficulty,  but  did  not  complete  hie 
work,  and  without  waiting  to  reduce  one  of  the 
forts  or  citadels  of  Babylon  itself,  he  left  a  force 
to  continue  the  siege,  and  returned  to  join  Antigo- 
nus, who  almost  immediately  afterwards  concluded 
peace  with  the  confederates,  a  c.  31 1.  (Diod.  xix 
96-98,  1 00 ;  Plut.  Demetr.  7.)  This  did  not  last 
long,  and  Ptolemy  quickly  renewed  the  war,  which 
was  however  almost  confined  to  maritime  o peti- 
tions on  the  coasts  of  Cilkria  and  Cyprus,  in  which 
Demetrius,  who  commanded  the  fleet  of  Antigonus, 
obtained  many  successes.  In  307  he  was  de- 
spatched by  his  father  with  a  powerful  fleet  and 
army  to  endeavour  to  wrest  Greece  from  the 
hands  of  Cassander  and  Ptolemy,  who  held  all  the 
principal  towns  in  it  notwithstanding  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Greek  cities  had  been  expressly 
guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  31 1.  He  first  directed 
his  course  to  Athens,  where  he  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  people  as  their  liberator.  De- 
metrius the  Phalerean,  who  had  in  fact  governed 
the  city  for  Cassander  during  the  last  ten 
years,  was  expelled,  and  the  fort  at  Munycfaia 
token.  Megara  was  also  reduced,  and  hs  liberty 
proclaimed ;  after  which  Demetrius  took  up  his 
abode  for  the  winter  at  Athens,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  most  extravagant  flatteries :  divine 
honours  being  paid  him  under  the  title  of  "  the 
Preserver"  (6  2tmfp),  and  his  name  being  ranked 
with  those  of  Dionysus  and  Demeter  among  the 
tutelary  deities  of  Athens.  (Plut  Demetr.  8 — 13  ; 
Diod.  xx.  45,  46.)  It  was  at  this  time  also  that 
he  married  Eurydice,  the  widow  of  Ophellus  of  Cy- 
rene,  but  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and  a  descendant 
of  the  great  Miltiades.  (  Plut  Demetr.  14.) 

From  Athens  Demetrius  was  recalled  by  his 
father  to  take  the  command  of  the  war  in  Cyprus 
against  Ptolemy.  He  invaded  that  island  with  a 
powerful  fleet  and  army,  defeated  Ptolemy's  bro- 
ther, Menelaus,  who  held  possession  of  the  island, 
and  shut  him  up  in  Salami  s,  which  he  besieged 
closely  both  by  sea  and  land.  Ptolemy  himself 
advanced  with  a  numerous  fleet  to  the  relief  of  bis 
brother;  but  Demetrius  was  prepared  for  his  ap- 
proach, and  a  great  sea-fight  ensued,  in  which, 
after  an  obstinate  contest  Demetrius  was  entirely 
victorious  :  Ptolemy  lost  120  ships  of  war,  besides 
transports ;  and  his  naval  power,  which  had  hi- 
therto been  regarded  as  invincible,  was  utterly 
annihilated,  (a.  c.  306.)  Menelaus  immediately 
afterwards  surrendered  his  army  and  the  whole  of 
Cyprus  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius.  It  was  after 
this  victory  that  Antigonus  for  the  first  time  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king,  which  he  bestowed  also  at 
the  same  time  upon  his  son, — an  example  quickly 
followed  by  their  rival  monarch s.  (Diod.  xx.  47 — 
58;  Plut  Demetr.  15— 18;  Polyaen.  iv.  7.  $  7  { 
Justin,  xv.  2.) 

Demetrius  now  for  a  time  gave  himself  up  to 
luxury  and  revelry  in  Cyprus.  Among  other  pri- 
soners that  had  fallen  into  his  hands  in  the  late 
victory  was  the  noted  courtesan,  Lamia,  who, 
though  no  longer  in  the  prime  of  her  youth,  soon 
obtained  the  greatest  influence  over  the  young 
king.  (Pint  Demetr.  16, 19, 27;  Athen.  iv.  p.  128, 
xiii.  p.  577.)  From  these  enjoyments  he  was, 
however,  soon  compelled  to  rouse  himself,  in  order 
to  take  part  with  Antigonus  in  his  expedition 
against  Egypt :  but  the  fleet  which  he  commanded 
suffered  severely  from  storms,  and,  after  meeting 
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with  many  disasters,  both  father  and  son  were 
•ampelled  to  retreat.  (I>iod.  xx.  73 — 76  ;  Plat. 
Demetr.  19.)  •  In  the  following  year  (a.  c.  30.5) 
Demetrius  determined  to  punish  the  Rhodians  for 
having;  refused  to  support  his  father  and  himself 
against  Ptolemy,  and  proceeded  to  besiege  their 
city  both  by  aea  and  land.  The  siege  which  fol- 
lowed is  rendered  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
ancient  history,  both  by  the  rigorous  and  able  re- 
sistance of  the  besieged,  and  by  the  extraordinary 
efforts  made  by  Demetrius,  who  displayed  on  this 
occasion  in  their  full  extent  that  fertility  of  re- 
source and  ingenuity  in  deviling  new  methods  of 
attack,  which  earned  for  him  the  surname  of  Po- 
liorcetes.  The  gigantic  machines  with  which  he 
assailed  the  walls,  the  largest  of  which  was  called 
the  Helcpolis  or  city-taker,  were  objects  of  admira- 
tion in  succeeding  ages.  But  all  his  exertions 
were  unavailing,  and  after  the  siege  had  lasted 
above  a  year,  he  was  at  length  induced  to  conclude 
a  treaty,  by  which  the  Rhodians  engaged  to  sup- 
port Antigonus  and  Demetrius  in  all  cases,  except 
against  Ptolemy,  B.  c  304,  (Diod.  xx.  81— 88, 
91—100;  Plut.  Demetr.  21,23.) 

This  treaty  was  brought  about  by  the  interven- 
tion of  envoys  from  Athens;  and  thither  Deme- 
trius immediately  hastened,  to  relieve  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  at  this  time  hard  pressed  by  Cas- 
sander. Landing  at  Ann's,  he  quickly  made  him- 
self master  of  Cnalcis,  and  compelled  Caseander 
not  only  to  raise  the  siege  of  Athens,  but  to  eva- 
cuate all  Greece  south  of  Thermopylae.  He  now 
again  took  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Athens,  where 
ne  was  received  as  beioro  witn  tne  most  extrava- 
gant flatteries,  and  again  gave  himself  up  to  the 
most  unbounded  licentiousness.  With  the  spring 
of  303  he  hastened  to  resume  the  work  of  the 
liberation  of  Greece.  Sicyon,  Corinth,  Argos,  and 
all  the  smaller  towns  of  Arcadia  and  Achaia,  which 
were  held  by  garrisons  for  Ptolemy  or  Cassander, 
successively  fell  into  his  hands;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  even  extended  his  expeditions  as  far 
as  lioucadia  and  Corcyra.  (See  Droysen,  Geeck.  d. 
N»ek/olg.  p.  511;  Thirlwalls  Greet*  vii.  p.  353.) 
The  liberty  of  all  the  separate  states  was  proclaim- 
ed ;  but,  at  a  general  assembly  held  at  Corinth, 
Demetrius  received  the  title  of  commander-in-chief 
tf  all  Greece  (4y*H*v  -Hjt  'EAXdBot),  the  same 
which  had  been  formerly  bestowed  upon  Philip 
and  Alexander.  At  Argos,  where  he  made  a  con- 
siderable stay,  he  married  a  third  wife — Dei'da- 
raeta,  sister  of  Pyrrhns,  king  of  Epeirus — though 
both  Phils  and  Eurydice  were  still  living.  The 
debaucheries  in  which  he  indulged  during  nis  stay 
at  Athens,  where  he  again  spent  the  following 
winter,  and  even  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  Parthenon,  where  he  was  lodged,  were  such  as 
to  excite  general  indignation ;  but  nothing  could 
exceed  the  meanness  and  servility  of  the  Athenians 
towards  him,  which  was  such  as  to  provoke  at  once 
his  wonder  and  contempt.  A  curious  monument 
of  their  abject  flattery  remains  to  us  in  the  Ithy- 
phallic  hymn  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (vL  p.  253). 
All  the  laws  were,  at  the  same  time,  violated  in 
order  to  allow  him  to  be  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  (Plut.  Demetr.  23—27;  Diod.  xx.  100, 
102,  103 ;  Polyaen.  iv.  7.  §  §  3,  8  ;  Athen.  vi.  p. 
253,  xv.  p.  697.) 

The  next  year  (b.  c.  302)  he  was  opposed  to 
Cassander  in  Thessalv,  but,  though  greatly  stipe- 
nor  in  force,  effected  little  beyond  the  reduction  of  | 
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Pherae.  This  Inactivity  came  at  a  critical  time  : 
Cassander  had  already  concluded  a  league  with 
Lysrmachus,  who  invaded  Asia,  while  Seleucus 
advanced  from  the  East  to  co-operate  with  him. 
Antigonus  was  obliged  to  summon  Demetrius  to 
his  support,  who  concluded  a  hasty  treaty  with 
Cassander,  and  crossed  over  into  Asia.  The  fol- 
lowing year  their  combined  forces  were  totally 
defeated  by  those  of  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  in 
the  great  buttle  of  Ipsus,  and  Antigonus  himself 
slain,  a  c.  801.  (Diod.  xx.  106—113;  Plut  De- 
metr. 20,  29.)  Demetrius,  to  whose  impetuosity 
the  loss  of  the  kittle  would  seem  to  be  in  great 
measure  owing,  fled  to  Ephesus,  and  from  thence 
set  sail  for  Athens :  but  the  Athenians,  on  whose 
devotion  he  had  confidently  reckoned,  declined  to  re- 
ceive him  into  their  city,  thoagh  they  gave  him  up 
his  fleet,  with  which  he  withdrew  to  the  Isthmus. 
His  fortunes  were  still  by  no  means  hopeless :  be 
was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  fleet,  and  still  mas- 
ter of  Cyprus,  ss  well  as  of  Tyre  and  Sid  on ;  but 
the  jealousies  of  his  enemies  soon  changed  the  face 
of  his  affairs;  and  Ptolemy  having  entered  into  a 
closer  union  with  Lysimachus,  Seleucus  was  in- 
duced to  ask  the  hand  of  Stratonlce,  daughter  of 
Demetrius  by  his  first  wife,  Phita.  By  this  al- 
liance Demetrius  obtained  the  possession  of  Cilicia, 
which  he  was  allowed  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of 
Pleistarchus,  brother  of  Cassander ;  but  his  refusal 
to  cede  the  important  towns  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
disturbed  the  harmony  between  him  and  Seleucus, 
though  it  did  not  at  the  time  lead  to  an  open 
breach.  (Plut  Demetr.  30—33.) 

We  know  nothing  of  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  Demetrius 
and  Ptolemy  almost  immediately  after  the  alliance 
between  the  former  and  Seleucus,  but  the  effect  of 
these  several  treaties  was  the  maintenance  of 
peace  for  a  space  of  near  four  years.  During  this 
interval  Cassander  was  continually  gaining  ground 
in  Greece,  where  Demetrius  had  lost  all  bis  pos- 
sessions; bat  in  &c  297  he  determined  to  re- 
assert his  supremacy  there,  and  appeared  with  a 
fleet  on  the  coast  of  Attics,  His  efforts  were  at 
first  unsuccessful ;  his  fleet  was  wrecked,  and  he 
himself  badly  wounded  in  an  attempt  upon  Mes- 
sene.  But  the  death  of  Cassander  gave  a  new 
turn  to  affairs.  Demetrius  made  himself  master  of 
Aegina,  Salami*,  and  other  points  around  Athena, 
and  finally  of  that  city  itself,  after  a  long  blockade 
which  had  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  the  last 
extremities  of  famine,  (a.  c.  295.  Concerning 
the  chronology  of  these  events  compare  Clinton, 
F.  H.  ii.  p.  1 78,  with  Droysen,  GeedL  d.  NaA- 
foltjers  pp.  563 — 569,  and  Thirlwalls  Greece,  viii. 
p.  5,  not.)  Lochares,  who  from  a  demagogue  had 
made  himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  escaped  to  Thebes, 
and  Demetrius  had  the  generosity  to  spare  all  the 
other  inhabitants.  He,  however,  retained  posses- 
sion of  Munychia  and  the  Peiraeeos,  and  subse- 
quently fortified  and  garrisoned  the  hill  of  the 
Museum.    (Plut.  Demetr.  83,  34;  Pans.  i.  25. 

7,  8.)  His  arms  were  next  directed  against 
the  Spartans,  whom  he  defeated,  and  laid  siege  to 
their  city,  which  seemed  on  the  point  of  Calling 
into  his  hands,  when  he  was  suddenly  called  away 
by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Macedonia.  Here  the 
dissensio"*  between  Antipater  and  Alexander,  the 
two  sons  of  Cassander,  had  led  the  latter  to  call  in 
foreign  aid  to  his  support ;  and  he  sent  embassies 
at  onre  to  Demetrius  and  to  Pyrrhua,  who  had 
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the  throne  of  Macedonia,  when  Demetrius,  un- 
willing to  lose  such  an  opportunity  of  aggrandise- 
ment, arriTed  with  his  army.  He  was  received 
with  apparent  friendliness,  but  mutual  jealousies 
quickly  arose.  Demetrius  was  informed  that  the 
young  king  bad  formed  designs  against  his  life, 
which  he  anticipated  by  causing  him  to  be  assassi- 
nated at  a  banquet.  He  was  immediately  after- 
wards acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Macedonian 
army,  and  proceeded  at  their  head  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  new  sovereignty,  a.  c.  294.  (Pint 
Demetr.  35—37,  Pyrrk.  6,  7 ;  Justin,  xvi.  1  •  Pans, 
i.  10.  §  1.  ix.  7.  §  3;  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  155.) 

While  Demetrius  had  by  this  singular  revolution 
become  pnwwil  of  a  kingdom  in  Kurope,  he  had 
lost  all  his  former  possessions  in  Asia :  Lysimachus, 
Seleucus,  and  Ptolemy  having  taken  advantage  of 
his  absence  in  Greece  to  reduce  Cilicia,  Cyprus, 
and  the  cities  which  he  bad  held  on  the  coasts  of 
Phoenicia  and  Asia  Minor.  He,  however,  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  Lysimachus,  by  which  the 
latter  yielded  to  him  the  remaining  portion  of 
Macedonia,  and  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  Here  the  Boeotians  had  taken 
ap  arms,  supported  by  the  Spartans  under  Cleo- 
nymus,  but  were  soon  defeated,  and  Thebes  taken 
after  a  short  siege,  but  treated  with  mildness  by 
Demetrius.  After  his  return  to  Macedonia  he  took 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  Lysimachus  and  his 
captivity  among  the  Getae  to  invade  Thrace  ;  but 
though  he  met  with  little  opposition  there,  he  was 
recalled  by  the  news  of  a  fresh  insurrection  in 
Boeotia,  To  this  he  speedily  put  an  end,  repulsed 
Pyrrhus,  who  had  attempted  by  invading  Thessaly 
to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Boeotians,  and 
again  took  Thebes  after  a  siege  protracted  for 
■early  a  year.  (a.  c.  290.)  He  had  again  the 
humanity  to  spare  the  city,  and  put  to  death  only 
thirteen  (others  say  only  ten)  of  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt.  (Plut  Demetr.  39,  40;  Diod.  zxi.  Exc. 
10,  Esc.  Vales,  p.  560.)  Pyrrhus  was  now  one  of 
the  moat  formidable  enemies  of  Demetrius,  and  it 
was  against  that  prince  and  his  allies  the  Aetolians 
that  he  next  directed  bie  arms.  But  while  he 
himself  invaded  and  ravaged  Epeirus  almost  with- 
out opposition,  Pyrrhus  gained  a  great  victory  over 
his  lieutenant  Pantauchua  in  Aetolia ;  and  the 
next  year,  Demetrius  being  confined  by  a  severe 
illness  at  Pella,  Pyrrhus  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  overrun  a  great  part  of  Macedonia, 
which  he,  however,  lost  again  as  quickly,  the  mo- 
ment Demetrius  was  recovered.  (Plut.  Demeir. 
41,  43,  Pyrrk.  7.  10.) 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Demetrius  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Agathocles,  king  of  Syracuse, 
whose  daughter  Lanassa,  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  had 
previously  surrendered  to  him  the  important  island 
of  Corey  ra.  (Plut  Pyrrk.  1 1 ;  Diod.  xxi.  Exc  1 1.) 
But  it  was  towards  the  East  that  the  views  of 
Demetrius  were  mainly  directed  :  he  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  recovering  the  whole  of  his 
father's  dominions  in  Asia,  and  now  hastened  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Pyrrhus,  that  be  might  con- 
tinue his  preparations  uninterrupted.  These  were 
on  a  most  gigantic  scale :  if  we  may  believe  Plu- 
tarch, he  bad  assembled  not  leas  than  98,000 
foot  and  near  12,000  hone,  as  well  as  a  fleet  of 
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he  was  ready  to  take  the  field,  his  adversaries, 
alarmed  at  his  preparations,  determined  to  for*  stall 
him.  In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  287,  Ptolemy  seat  a 
powerful  fleet  against  Greece,  while  Pyrrhus  (not- 
withstanding  his  recent  treaty)  on  the  one  side 
and  Lvsimachus  on  the  other  simultaneously  in- 
vaded Macedonia.  But  Demetrius'*  greatest  danger 
was  from  the  disaffection  of  his  own  subjects, 
whom  he  had  completely  alienated  by  his  proud 
and  haughty  bearing,  and  his  lavish  expenditure 
on  his  own  luxuries.  He  first  marched  against 
Lysimachus,  but  alarmed  at  the  growing  discontent 
among  his  troops,  he  suddenly  returned  to  face 
Pyrrhus,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Beraea- 
This  was  a  most  unfortunate  step :  Pyrrhus  was 
at  this  time  the  hero  of  the  Macedonians,  who  no 
sooner  met  him  than  they  all  declared  in  his  favour, 
and  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  camp  in 
disguise,  and  with  difficulty  made  his  escape  to 
Cassandreia.  (Plut  Demetr.  44,  Pyrrk.  1 1 ;  Jus- 
tin, xvi  2.)  His  affairs  now  appeared  to  be  hope- 
less, and  even  his  wife  Phila,  who  had  frequently 
supported  and  assisted  him  in  bis  adversities,  now 
poifHineo  nerseu  in  despair,  uui  i»emeinui  riim- 
self  was  far  from  desponding  ;  be  was  still  master 
of  Thessaly  and  some  other  parts  of  Greece, 
though  Athens  had  again  shaken  off  his  yoke :  be 
was  able  to  raise  a  small  fleet  and  army,  with 
which,  leaving  his  son  Antigonus  to  command  in 
Greece,  be  crossed  over  to  Miletus.  Here  he  was 
received  by  En ry dice,  wife  of  Ptolemy,  whose 
daughter  Ptolemais  bad  been  promised  him  in 
marriage  as  early  as  b.  c.  301,  and  their  long  de- 
layed nuptials  were  now  solemnised, 
at  first  obtained  many  successes ;  but  the  adi 
of  Agathocles  with  a  powerful  army  compelled  him 
to  retire.  He  now  threw  himself  boldly  into  the 
interior  of  Asia,  having  conceived  the  dating  pro- 
ject of  establishing  himself  in  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Seleucus.  But  his  troops  refused  to  follow  him. 
He  then  passed  over  into  Cilicia,  and  after  various 
negotiations  with  Seleucus,  and  having  suffered 
the  greatest  losses  and  privations  from  famine  and 
disease,  he  found  himself  abandoned  by  his  troops 
and  even  by  his  moat  faithful  friends,  and  bad  no 
choice  but  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner  to 
Seleucus.  (a.  c  286.)  That  king  appears  to  have 
been  at  first  disposed  to  treat  him  with 
but  took  alarm  at  his  populari 


popularity  with  the  army, 
and  sent  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Syrian  Cherso- 
nesus.  Here  he  was  confined  at  one  of  the  royal 
residences,  where  be  had  the  liberty  of  hunting' in 
the  adjoining  park,  and  does  not  seem  to  bar* 
been  harshly  treated.  Seleucus  even  professed  an 
intention  of  restoring  him  to  liberty,  and  indig- 
nantly rejected  the  proposal  of  Lysimachus  to  put 
him  to  death ;  but  the  restless  spirit  of  Demetrius 
could  ill  brook  confinement,  and  he  gave  himself 
up  without  restraint  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
which  brought  on  an  illness  that  proved  fatal.  His 
death  took  place  in  the  third  year  of  his  imprison- 
ment and  the  fifty-fifth  of  his  age,  B.C.  J83.  (Plut 
Demetr.  45—52 ;  Polyaen.  iv.  9 ;  Diod.  xxi.  Exc. 
Vales,  p. 562.)  His  remains  were  sent  by  Seleucus 
with  all  due  honours  to  his  son  Antigonus,  who 
interred  them  at  Demetrias  in  Thessaly,  a  city 
which  be  had  himself  founded.  (Plut  Demeir.  53.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Demetrius  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  his  age:  ta 
activity  of  mind,  fertility  of 
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during  promptitude  in  the  execution  of  hi*  schemes, 
he  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed;  but  pros- 
perity always  prored  fatal  to  him,  and  he  con- 
stantly lost  by  his  luxury  and  voluptuousness  the 
advantages  that  he  had  gained  by  the  vigour  and 
activity  which  adversity  never  failed  to  call  forth. 
His  life  was  in  consequence  a  continued  succession 
of  rapid  and  striking  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  It 
has  been  seen  that  he  was  guilty  of  some  great 
crimes,  though  on  the  whole  he  can  be  charged 
perhaps  with  fewer  than  any  one  of  his  contempo- 
raries ;  and  he  shewed  in  several  instances  a  degree 
of  humanity  and  generosity  very  rarely  displayed 
at  that  period.  His  besetting  sin  was  his  un- 
bounded licentiousness,  a  vke  in  which,  says 
Plutarch,  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporary  mo- 
narch*. Besides  Lamia  and  hi*  other  mistrcues, 
he  was  regularly  married  to  four  wives,  Phila, 
Eurvdice,  Detdameia,  and  Ptolemais,  by  whom  he 
left  four  sons.  The  eldest  of  these,  Antigonus 
Oonatas,  eventually  succeeded  him  on  the  throne 
of  Macedonia. 

According  to  Plutarch,  Demetrius  was  remark- 
able for  his  beauty  and  dignity  of  countenance,  a 
remark  fully  borne  out  by  his  portrait  as  it  appears 
upon  his  coins,  one  of  which  is  annexed.  On  this 
his  head  is  represented  with  horns,  in  imitation  of 
Dionysus,  the  deity  whom  he  particularly  sought 
to  emulate,  (Pint.  Demeir.  2;  Eckhel,  ii.  p. 
122.) 
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).  Demetrius,  surnamed  the  Handsome  (d 
aaArfi),  whom  he  bad  by  Ptolemais,  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  who  was  consequently 
brother  of  Antigonus  Oonatas.  He  was  first  mar- 
ried to  Olympias  of  Larissa,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
Antigonus,  surnamed  Doson,  who  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  (Euseb  Arm. 
L  p  161,  fol.  ed.)  After  the  death  of  Magas,  king 
of  Cvrene,  his  widow,  Aroinoe,  wishing  to  obtain 
support  against  Ptolemy,  sent  to  Macedonia  to 
off.  r  the  hand  of  her  daughter  Berenice,  and  with 
it  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  to  Demetrius,  who 
readily  embraced  the  offer,  repaired  immediately  to 
Cyrene,  and  established  his  power  there  without 
opposition.  How  long  he  continued  to  hold  it  we 
know  not ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  given  general 
offence  by  his  haughty  and  unpopular  manners,  and 
carried  on  a  criminal  intercourse  with  his  mother- 
in-law,  Arsinoe.  This  was  deeply  resented  by 
the  young  queen,  Berenice,  who  caused  him  to  be 
assauinated  in  her  mother's  arms.  (Justin,  xxvi. 
3 ;  Euseb.  Arm.  i.  pp.  157, 158  ;  Niebuhr's  Ktcu*, 
StAriflrn.  p.  229 ;  Droysen,  HtlUnum.  ii.  p.  29*2, 
dec)  According  to  a  probable  conjecture  of  Droy- 
sen \  (ii.  p.  215),  it  must  have  been  this  Deme- 
trius, and  not,  as  stated  by  Justin  (xxvi  2),  the 
son  of  Antigonus  Oonatas,  who  defeated  Alexander 
«f  Epeirus  when  be  invaded  Macedonia. 
2.  Demetrius,  surnamed  the  Thin  {6  knrrot), 
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whom  he  had  by  an  Illyrian  woman,  and  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  but  his  name  mentioned  by 
Plutarch.  (Plut  DemeJr.  53.)         [E.  H  B.] 

DEMETRIUS  (Awfrptos)  IL,  king  of  Mack- 
DONtA,  was  the  son  of  Antigonus  Oonatas,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  B»  c.  239.  According  to 
Justin  (xxvi.  2),  he  had  distinguished  himself  as 
early  as  n.  c.  266  or  265,  by  the  defeat  of  Alexan- 
der of  Epeirus,  who  had  invaded  the  territories  of 
his  father :  but  this  statement  is  justly  rejected  by 
Droysen  (HrUcni*mw$,  ii  p.  214)  and  Niebuhr 
{Kltime  Sckri/i.  p.  228)  on  account  of  his  extreme 
youth,  as  he  could  not  at  this  time  have  been 
above  twelve  years  old.  (See,  however,  Euseb. 
Arm.  i  p.  160;  Thirlwall's  f/reece,  vol.  viii  p.  90.) 
Of  the  events  of  his  reign,  which  lasted  ten  years 
B.  c.  239-229  (Polyb.  iu  44  ;  Droysen,  ii.  p.  400, 
not),  our  knowledge  is  so  imperfect,  that  very  op- 
posite opinions  have  been  formed  concerning  his 
character  and  abilities.  He  followed  up  the 
policy  of  his  father  Antigonus,  by  cultivating 
friendly  relations  with  the  tyrants  of  the  different 
cities  in  the  Peloponnese,  in  opposition  to  the 
Achaean  league  (Polyb.  ii.  44),  at  the  same  time 
that  he  engaged  in  war  with  the  Aetolians,  which 
hod  the  effect  of  throwing  them  into  alliance  with 
the  Achaeans.  We  know  nothing  of  the  details 
of  this  war,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  for  the 
possession  of  Acarnania ;  but  though  Demetrius 
appears  to  have  obtained  some  successes,  the  Aeto- 
lians on  the  whole  gained  ground  during  his  reign. 
He  was  assisted  in  it  by  the  Boeotians,  and  at  one 
time  also  by  Agron,  king  of  Illyria.  (Polyb.  ii.  2. 
46,  xx.  5 ;  Schorn,  Ucxk.  Griechenlamti,  p.  88  ; 
Droysen,  ii.  p.  440;  Thirlwall's  Grew*,  viii.  pp. 
118— 125  )  We  learn  also  that  he  suffered  a 
great  defeat  from  the  Dardanians,  a  barbarian  tribe 
on  the  north-western  frontier  of  Macedonia,  but  it 
is  quite  uncertain  to  what  period  of  his  reign  we 
are  to  refer  this  event  (Prol.  Trogi  Pompeii,  lib, 
xxviii  ;  Liv.  xxxi  28.)  It  was  probably  towards 
the  commencement  of  it  that  Olympias,  the  widow 
of  Alexander  of  Epeirus,  in  order  to  secure  his 
support,  gave  him  in  marriage  her  daughter  Phthia 
(Justin,  xxviii  1 ),  notwithstanding  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  no  steps  either  to  prevent  or 
avenge  the  death  of  Olympias  and  her  two  sons. 
Demetrius  had  previously  been  married  to  Strain- 
nice,  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  who  quitted 
him  in  disgust  on  his  second  marriage  with  Phthia, 
and  retired  to  Syria.  (Justin,  /.  c. ;  Euseb.  Arm. 
i  p.  164;  Joseph,  c.  Ajmm.  i.  22;  Niebuhr's 
p.  255.)  [E.  H.  B.) 


COIN  OF  DBMKTRIU8  IU 

DEMETRIUS  (Aiuofrpcor),  a  Greek  of  the 
island  of  Pharos  in  the  Adriatic.  He  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Illyrians  at  the  time  that  war  first 
broke  out  between  them  and  Rome,  and  held 
Corcyra  for  the  Illyrian  queen  Teota;  but  treach- 
erously surrendered  it  to  the  Roman  fleet,  and 
became  a  guide  and  active  ally  to  the  consols  in 
all  their  subsequent  operations.  (Polyb.  ii.  II.) 
His  services  were  rewarded,  after  the  defeat  and 
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submission  of  Teuta,  with  a  great  part  of  her  do- 
minions, though  the  Romans  teem  never  to  have 
thoroughly  trusted  him.  (Polyb.  L  c  ;  Appian, 
lllyr.  c  8.)  He  afterwards  entered  into  alliance 
with  Antigonus  Doson,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
agisted  him  in  the  war  against  Cleomenes.  (Polyb. 
ii.  65,  iii.  16.)  Thinking  that  he  had  thus  secured 
the  powerful  support  of  Macedonia,  and  that  the 
Romans  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  Gallic 
wars,  and  the  danger  impending  from  Hannibal,  to 
punish  his  breach  of  frith,  he  ventured  on  many 
acts  of  piratical  hostility.  The  Romans,  however, 
immediately  sent  the  consul  L.  Aemilius  Paullus 
over  to  Illyria  (a.c.219),  who  quickly  reduced  all 
his  strongholds,  took  Pharos  itself,  and  obliged 
Demetrius  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia.  (Polyb.  iii.  16,  18,  19;  Appian, 
Illyr.  8 ;  Zonar.  viii.  20.)  At  the  court  of  this 
prince  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  be- 
came his  chief  adviser.  The  Romans  in  vain  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  Macedonian  king  to  demand  his 
surrender  (Lit.  xxii.  33) ;  and  it  was  at  his  insti- 
gation that  Philip  determined,  after  the  battle  of 
Thrasymene,  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Han- 
nibal and  make  war  upon  the  Romans.  (Polyb. 
v.  101,  105,  108;  Justin,  xxix.  2.)  Demetrius 
was  a  man  of  a  daring  character,  but  presumptuous 
and  deficient  in  judgment ;  and  while  supporting 
the  cause  of  Philip  in  Greece,  he  was  led  to  engage 
in  a  rash  attempt  to  take  the  fortress  of  Ithorae  by 
a  sudden  assault,  in  which  he  himself  perished. 
(Polyb.  iii.  19.)  Polybius  ascribes  most  of  the 
violent  and  unjust  proceedings  of  Philip  in  Greece 
to  the  advice  and  influence  of  Demetrius,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  of  much  ability,  but 
wholly  regardless  of  faith  and  justice.  (Polyb. 
vii.  11,  13,  14.)  IE.  H.  B.J 

DEME'TRIUS  (Awfrpior),  younger  son  of 
Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  but  his  only  son  by 
his  legitimate  wife,  the  elder  brother  Perseus  being 
the  son  of  a  concubine.  (Li v.  xxxix.  53.)  After 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  Phib'p  was  obliged  to 
give  up  Demetrius,  then  very  young,  to  Flamininus 
as  a  hostage,  and  he  was  subsequently  sent  to 
Rome  in  the  same  capacity,  B.  c  198.  (Li v. 
xxxiii.  13,  30,  xxxiv.  52;  Polyb.  xviiL22.)  Five 
years  afterwards  he  was  honourably  restored  to  his 
father,  Philip  having  at  this  time  obtained  the 
favour  of  Rome  by  his  services  in  the  war  against 
Antiochus.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  35;  Polyb.  xx.  13; 
Zonar.  ix.  19.)  Dut  this  did  not  last  long,  and 
Philip  finding  himself  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the 
machinations  of  Rome,  and  her  intrigues  among 
his  neighbours,  determined  to  try  and  avert,  or  at 
least  delay,  the  impending  storm,  by  sending  De- 
metrius, who  during  his  residence  at  Rome  had 
obtained  the  highest  favour,  as  his  ambassador  to 
the  senate.  The  young  prince  was  most  favourably 
received,  and  returned  with  the  answer,  that  the 
Romans  were  willing  to  excuse  all  the  past,  out  of 
good-will  to  Demetrius,  and  from  their  confidence 
in  his  friendly  dispositions  towards  them.  (Liv. 
xxxix.  34,  47;  Polyb.  xxiii.  14,  xxiv.  1 — 3; 
Justin,  xxxii.  2.)  But  the  favour  thus  shewn  to 
Demetrius  had  the  effect  (as  was  doubtless  the  de- 
sign of  the  senate)  of  exciting  against  him  the 
jealousy  of  Philip,  and  in  a  still  higher  degree  that 
of  Perseus,  who  suspected  his  brother,  perhaps  not 
without  cause,  of  intending  to  supplant  him  on  the 
throne  after  his  father's  death,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Romans.    Pereus  therefore  endeavoured  to 


effect  his  ruin  by  his  intrigues ;  and  having  failed 

in  accomplishing  this  by  accusing  him  falsely  of  an 
attempt  upon  his  life,  he  suborned  Didas,  one  of 
Philip's  generals,  to  accuse  Demetrius  of  holding 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Romans,  and 
of  intending  to  escape  to  them.  A  forged  letter, 
pretending  to  be  from  Flamininus,  appeared  to  con- 
firm the  charge ;  and  Philip  was  induced  to  consign 
him  to  the  custody  of  Didas,  by  whom  he  waa 
secretly  put  to  death,  as  it  was  supposed,  by  his 
father's  order.  (Liv.  xxxix.  53,  xl.  4—15,  20— 
24  ;  Polyb.  xxiv.  7,  8 ;  Justin,  xxxiL  2 ;  Zonar. 
ix.  22.)  Demetrius  waa  in  his  26th  year  at  the 
time  of  his  death  ;  he  is  represented  by  Livy  as  a 
very  amiable  and  accomplished  young  man  ;  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  he  was  altogether  so 
innocent  as  he  appears  in  that  author's  eloquent 
narrative.  (See  Niebuhr  •  Led-  on  Roman  //w- 
tory,  vol  i.  p.  272,  ed.  by  Dr.  Schmitx.  [E.  H.  &] 

DEMETRIUS  POLIORCE'TES.  [Dmi- 
tri us  I.,  kino  op  Macedonia. 3 

DEMETRI  US  (AijMTfrpiot)  I.,  king  of  Syria, 
surnamed  Soter  ( Jomfp),  was  the  son  of  Seleucaa 
IV.  (Philopator)  and  grandson  of  Antiochus  the 
Great.  While  yet  a  child,  he  had  been  sent  to 
Rome  by  his  father  as  a  hostage,  and  remained 
there  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Kpiphanes.  He  there  formed  an  intimacy  with 
the  historian  Polybius.  After  the  death  of 
Antiochus,  being  now  23  years  old,  he  demanded 
of  the  senate  to  be  set  at  liberty  and  allowed  to 
occupy  the  throne  of  Syria  in  preference  to  his 
cousin,  Antiochus  Eupator.  His  request  however 
having  been  repeatedly  refused  by  the  senate,  he 
fled  secretly  from  Rome,  by  the  advice  and  with 
the  connivance  of  Polybius,  and  landed  with  a 
few  followers  at  Tripolis  in  Phoenicia.  The  Sy- 
rians immediately  declared  in  his  favour ;  and  the 
boy  Antiochus  with  his  tutor  Lysias  were  seized 
by  their  own  guards  and  put  to  death.  (Polyb. 
xxxi.  12,  19—23  ;  Appian,  Syr.  46,  47  ;  Justin, 
xxxiv.  3;  Liv.  EpiL  xlvL  ;  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  166, 
fol.  edit;  1  Mace.  vii. ;  Zonar.  ix.  25.)  As  soon 
as  he  had  established  himself  in  the  kingdom,  De- 
metrius immediately  sought  to  conciliate  the  favour 
of  the  Romans  by  sending  tbem  an  embassy  with 
valuable  presents,  and  surrendering  to  them  Lep- 
tines,  who  in  the  preceding  reign  had  assassinated 
the  Roman  envoy,  Cn.  Octavius.  Having  thus 
succeeded  in  procuring  his  recognition  as  king,  be 
appears  to  have  thought  that  he  might  regulate  at 
his  pleasure  the  affairs  of  the  East,  and  expelled 
Heracleides  from  Babylon,  where  as  satrap  he  had 
made  himself  highly  unpopular;  for  which  service 
Demetrius  first  obtained  from  the  Babylonians  the 
title  of  Soter  (Polyb.  xxxii.  4,  6  ;  Diod.  Exc.  Leg. 

xxxi.  ;  Appian,  Syr.  47.)  His  measures  against 
the  Jews  quickly  drove  them  to  take  up  arms 
again  under  Judas  Mnccabaeus,  who  defeated  Ni- 
canor,  the  general  of  Demetrius,  and  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  by  which  they  declared 
the  independence  of  Judaea,  and  forbade  Deme- 
trius to  oppress  them.  (Joseph.  Anl.  xiL  10; 
1  Mace  vii.  viii.)  He  further  incurred  the  enmity 
of  the  Romans  by  expelling  Ariarathes  from  Cap- 
padocia,  in  order  to  substitute  a  creature  of  his 
own  :  the  Roman  senate  espoused  the  cause  of 
Ariarathes,  and  immediately  restored  him.  (Polyb. 

xxxii.  20;  Appian,  Syr.  47;  Liv.  EpiL  xlvii.; 
Ju6tin,  xxxv.  1.) 

While  Demetrius  was  thus  surrounded  on  aO 
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■id*  by  enemies,  his  own  subjects  at  Antioch 
were  completely  alienated  from  him  by  his  luxury 
and  intent pemnce.  In  this  state  of  things,  Hera- 
eleides,  whom  he  had  expelled  from  Babylon,  set 
np  against  him  an  impostor  of  the  name  of  Balas, 
who  took  the  title  of  Alexander,  and  pretended  to 
be  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  compe- 
titor appears  to  have  been  at  first  unsuccessful ; 
bat,  having  obtained  the  powerful  protection  of 
Rome,  he  was  supported  also  with  large  forces  by 
Attalus,  king  of  Pergnmus,  Ariaratbes,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  and  Ptolemy  Philometor,  as  well  as 
by  the  Jews  under  Jonathan  Maccabaeus.  Deme- 
trius met  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  he  is 
said  to  hare  displayed  the  utmost  personal  valour, 
but  was  ultimately  defeated  and  slain.  (Polyb. 
xxxiii.  14,16;  Appian,  Syr.  67;  Diodor.  Exc 
Vales,  xxxiii.;  Justin,  xxxv.  1 ;  Joseph.  Art.  xiii. 
2;  I  Mace  x. ;  Euseb.  Ann.  p.  166.)  Deme- 
trius died  in  the  year  n.  c  160,  having  reigned 
between  eleven  and  twelve  years.  (Clinton,  F.  H. 
iii.  p.  323  ;  Polyb.  iii  5.)  He  left  two  sons,  De- 
metrius, surnamed  N  icator,  and  Antiochus,  called 
Sidetes,  both  of  whom  subsequently  ascended  the 

[e.h.  a] 


COIN  Or  DKMRTR1U8  L 

DEMETRIUS  (Aiflufrptoi )  II.,  king  of  Stria, 
surnamed  N  icator  (NuraVaip),  was  the  son  of 
Demetrius  Soter.  He  had  been  sent  by  his  father 
for  safety  to  Cnidus,  when  Alexander  Balas  in- 
vaded Syria,  and  thus  escaped  falling  into  the 
bands  of  that  usurper.  After  the  death  of  his 
father  he  continued  in  exile  for  some  years ;  but 
the  vicious  and  feeble  character  uf  Balas  having 
rendered  him  generally  odious  to  his  subjects,  De- 
metrius determined  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his 
kingdom,  and  assembled  a  body  of  mercenaries 
from  Crete,  with  which  he  landed  in  Cilicia,  u.  c 
148  or  147.  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  was  at 
the  time  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Syria  with 
an  army,  immediately  declared  in  his  favour,  and 
agreed  to  give  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  who 
had  been  previously  married  to  the  usurper  Bains, 
for  his  wife.  With  their  combined  forces  they 
took  possession  of  Antioch,  and  Alexander,  who 
had  retired  to  Cilicia,  having  returned  to  attack 
them,  was  totally  defeated  at  the  river  Oeiiopnrns. 
Ptolemy  died  of  the  injuries  received  in  the 
battle,  and  Bnlas,  having  fled  for  refuge  to 
A  lute  in  Arabia,  was  murdered  by  his  followers. 
(Justin,  xxxv.  2 ;  Liv.  Kpit.  Iii. ;  Diod.  Exc. 
Photii,  xxxii. ;  Appian,  Syr.  67 ;  Joseph.  Art. 
xiii.  4;  1  Mace.  x.  xi.)  For  this  victory 
Demetrius  obtained  the  title  of  N icator ;  and  now 
denning  himself  secure  both  from  Kgvpt  and  the 
usurper,  be  abandoned  himself  to  the  grossest 
vices,  and  by  his  excessive  cruelties  alienated  the 
minds  of  his  subjects,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
estranged  the  soldiery  by  dismissing  all  his  troops 
except  a  body  of  Cretan  mercenaries.   This  con- 
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duct  emboldened  one  Diodotus,  surnamed  Tryphon, 
to  set  op  Antiochus,  the  infant  son  of  Alexander 
Balas,  as  a  pretender  against  him.  Tryphon  ob- 
tained the  powerful  support  of  Jonathan  Macca- 
baeus, and  succeeded  in  establishing  his  power 
firmly  in  a  great  part  of  Syria,  and  even  in  making 
himself  master  of  Antioch.  Demetrius,  whether 
despairing  of  recovering  these  provinces,  or  desir- 
ous of  collecting  larger  forces  to  enable  him  to  do 
so,  retired  to  Seleucia  and  Babylon,  and  from 
thence  was  led  to  engage  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Parthiana,  in  which,  after  various  he 
was  defeated  by  stratagem,  his  whole  army  de- 
stroyed, and  he  himself  taken  prisoner,  n.  c.  138. 
(Justin,  xxxvi.  1,  xxxviii.  9 ;  Liv.  EpiL  Iii.;  Ap- 
pian, Syr.  67 ;  Joseph.  Art.  xiii.  5 ;  1  Mate.  xi. 
xiv.) 

According  to  Appian  and  Justin  it  would  appear 
that  the  revolt  of  Tryphon  did  not  take  place  till 
after  the  captivity  of  Demetrius,  but  the  true 
sequence  of  events  is  undoubtedly  that  given  in  the 
book  of  the  Maccabees.  Ho  was,  however,  kindly 
treated  by  the  Parthian  king  Mithridates(Arsaces 
VI.),  who  though  he  sent  him  into  Hyrcania, 
allowed  him  to  live  there  in  regal  splendour,  and 
even  gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodogune  in  mar- 
riage. After  the  death  of  Mithridates  he  made 
various  attempts  to  escape,  but  notwithstanding 
these  was  still  liberally  treated  by  Phraates,  the 
successor  of  Mithridates.  Meanwhile  his  brother, 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  having  overthrown  the  usurper 
Tryphon  and  firmly  established  himself  on  the 
throne,  engaged  in  war  with  Parthia,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Phraates  brought  forward  Deme- 
trius, and  sent  him  into  Syria  to  operate  a  diversion 
against  his  brother.  This  succeeded  better  than 
the  Parthian  king  had  anticipated,  and  Antiochus 
having  fallen  in  battle,  Demetrius  was  able  to  re- 
establish himself  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  after  a 
captivity  of  ten  years,  and  to  maintain  himself  there 
in  spite  of  Phraates,  a  c  128.  (Justin,  xxxviii. 
9,  10;  Euseb.  Ann.  p.  167 ;  Joseph.  Art.  xiii  8. 
§  4.)  He  even  deemed  himself  strong  enough  to 
engage  in  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  but  was 
compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  general  disaffection 
both  of  his  soldiers  and  subjects.  Ptolemy  Physcon 
took  advantage  of  this  to  set  up  against  him  the 
pretender  Alexander  Zebina,  by  whom  he  was  de- 
feated and  compelled  to  fly.  His  wife  Cleopatra, 
who  could  not  forgive  him  his  marriage  with 
Rhodogune  in  Parthia,  refused  to  afford  him  refuge 
at  Ptolemai's,  and  be  fled  to  Tyre,  where  he  was 
assassinated  while  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape 
by  sea,  n.c  12A.  (Justin,  xxxix.  1 ;  Joseph.  J  at.  xiii. 
9.  §  3,  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  168;  Clinton, /•'.  H.  iii.  pp. 
333-6.)  According  to  Appian  (Syr.  68 )  and  Livy 
(£)*ilx.),he  was  put  to  death  by  his  wife  Cleopatra, 
He  left  two  sons,  Seleucus,  who  was  assassinated 
by  order  of  Cleopatra,  and  Antiochus,  surnamed 
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Grypua  Demetrius  II.  bean  on  hi*  coin*,  in 
addition  to  the  title  of  Nicator,  tboee  of  Tbeoa 
Philadelphua  From  the  date*  on  them  it  appears 
that  aome  mutt  have  been  struck  during  hit  cap- 
tivity, at  well  at  both  before  and  after.  This  ac- 
cord i  alto  with  the  difference  in  the  ttyle  of  the 
portrait:  those  struck  previous  to  hit  captivity 
having  a  youthful  and  beard  lets  head,  while  the 
coins  subsequent  to  that  event  present  hit  portrait 
with  a  long  beard,  after  the  Parthian  fashion. 
(Eckhel,  iii.  pp.  229-31.)  [E.  H.  B.) 

DEM  E'TRI  US  ( A  Wrpioi )1 1 I„  king  of  Syria, 
turnamed  Eucabrur.  was  the  fourth  son  of  An- 
tiochut  Grypua,  and  grandson  of  Demetrius  II. 
During  the  civil  wart  that  followed  the  death  of 
Antiochut  Orypua,  Demetrius  was  set  up  at 
king  of  Damascus  or  Coele  Syria,  by  the  aid  of 
Ptolemy  Lath  unit,  king  of  Cyprus ;  and  after  the 
death  of  AutiocJius  Eusebea,  he  and  hit  brother 
Philip  for  a  time  held  the  whole  of  Syria.  (Joseph. 
AnL  xiii.  13.  $  4.)  Hit  assistance  was  invoked  by 
the  Jewt  against  the  tyranny  of  Alexander  Jan- 
naeut;  but  though  he  defeated  that  prince  in  a 
pitched  battle,  he  did  not  follow  up  hit  victory, 
but  withdrew  to  Beroea,  War  immediately  broke 
out  between  him  and  hit  brother  Philip,  and 
Straton,  the  governor  of  Beroea,  who  supported 
Philip,  having  obtained  assistance  from  the  Ara- 
bians and  Parthian  a,  blockaded  Demetrius  in  hit 
camp,  until  he  was  compelled  by  famine  to  eur- 
re rider  at  discretion.  He  was  tent  at  a  prisoner  to 
Mithridatea,  king  of  Perth ia  (Arsacet  IX.),  who 
detained  him  in  an  honourable  captivity  till  hit 
death.  (Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  14.)  The  coins  of 
this  prince  are  important  at  fixing  the  chronology  of 
bit  reign ;  they  bear  dates  from  the  year  218  to 
224  of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae,  1 1>  B>c,  94 — 88. 
The  surname  Eucaerua  it  not  found  on  these  coins, 
some  of  which  bear  the  titles  Theos  Philopator  and 
Soter ;  othert  again  Philometor  Euergetet  Call  un- 
cus.   (Eckhel,  iii.  pp.  245-6.)        [E.  H.  B.J 
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DEMETRIUS  (  Anj^rfnet ),  literary.  The 
number  of  ancient  authors  of  tbia  name,  as  enume- 
rated by  Fabriciua  (Bibl.  Or.  xi.  p.  413,  &c), 
amounts  to  nearly  one  hundred,  twenty  of  whom 
are  recounted  by  Diogenes  Laertiua.  We  subjoin 
a  list  of  thoae  who  are  mentioned  by  ancient  au- 
thors, and  exclude  thoae  who  are  unknown  except 
from  unpublished  MSS.  scattered  about  in  various 
libraries  of  Europe 

1.  Of  Adramvtticm,  Burnamed  Ixion,  which 
surname  ia  traced  to  various  causes,  among  which 
we  may  mention,  that  he  was  said  to  have  committed 
a  robbery  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Alexandria. 
(Suidaa,  a.  e.  Ai^ow* ;  Diog.  Laert  v.  84.)  He 
was  a  Greek  grammarian  of  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  lived  partly  at  Pergamus  and  pertly  at  Alex- 
andria, where  he  belonged  to  the  critical  school  of 
Aristarchua  He  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of 
the  following  worka :  1 .  TSIifynow  ««'f  "OMnpev, 
which  ia  often  referred  to.  (Suid.  /.  c. ;  Eudoc  p. 
132;  Schol.  Venet  ad  11.  L  424,  iii.  18,  vi.  437; 
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VUlcsaon,  Pre/ay.  ad  ApoBom.  Urn.  p.  27.)  2. 
'Itfrmea  air  'Haioto*.  (Suidaa)  3.  'Erw^aA*. 
yovfitva  or  'ErvnoAoyia.  (A then.  iL  p.  50,  iii  p. 
64.)  4.  n*fArfjt'A\t(a*tp44tv  Bta\iKT9%>.  (A then, 
ix.  p.  393.)  5.  'Arrucoi  yk£<r<reu,  of  which  a  few 
fragments  are  atill  extant  (Schol.  ad  ArittopL  Am, 
1568,  Nan.  78,  186,  310,  1001,  1021,  1227.} 
6.  On  the  Greek  verba  terminating  in  fu.  f  SuicW) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  and 
a  disciple  of  Theombrotua.  (Diog.  Laert  v.  95.) 

3.  Of  Albxandria,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher. 
(Diog.  Laert.  v.  84.)  There  is  a  work  entitled  **fi 
ipwn'iai,  which  has  come  down  to  ua  under  the 
name  of  Demetrius  Phalereua,  which  however,  for 
various  reasons,  cannot  be  his  production :  writers 
of  a  later  age  (see  a  g.  §§  76,  281,  246,  308)  are 
referred  to  in  it,  and  there  are  also  words  and  ex- 
pressions which  prove  it  to  be  a  later  work.  Most 
critics  are  therefore  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  our 
Demetrius  of  Alexandria.  It  is  written  with 
considerable  taste,  and  with  reference  to  the 
best  authors,  and  ia  a  rich  source  of  information 
on  the  main  points  of  oratory.  If  the  work  is 
the  production  of  our  Demetrius,  who  is  known 
to  have  written  on  oratory  (Tex***  frrrropatai, 
Diog.  Laert.  ic),  it  mutt  hare  been  written  in 
the  time  of  the  Antonines.  It  was  first  printed  in 
Aldus's  Rkttom  Grand,  i.  p.  573,  Ac  Separate 
modern  editiona  were  made  by  J.  G.  Schneider, 
Altenburg,  1779,  8ro,  and  Fr.  Goiter,  Lipa  1837, 
8 to.  The  best  critical  text  ia  that  in  Walx's  Hie- 
lor.  Grate  voL  ix.  init,  who  baa  prefixed  valuable 
prolegomena. 

4.  Of  Aspindur,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  and 
a  disciple  of  Apolloniua  of  Soli.  (Diog.  Laert.  83.) 

5.  Of  Bithvnia.    See  below. 

6.  Of  Byzantium,  a  Greek  historian,  was  the 
author  of  two  works  (Diog.  Laert  v.  83),  the  one 
containing  an  account  of  the  migration  of  the  Oaula 
from  Europe  to  Asia,  in  thirteen  books,  and  the 
other  a  history  of  Ptolemy  Philadeiphua  and  Anti- 
ochus  Soter,  and  of  their  adminiatration  of  Libya. 
From  the  contents  of  these  works  we  may  infer, 
with  tome  probability,  that  Demetrius  lived  either 
shortly  after  or  during  the  reign  of  those  kings, 
under  whom  the  migration  of  the  Gauls  took  place, 
in  a  c  279.  (Schmidt,  d»  Fontibm  Vetcrum  i* 
enarrand.  Kjrped.  Gallorum,  p.  14,  dec.) 

7.  Of  Byzantium,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher 
(Diog.  Laert  v.  83),  who  ia  probably  the  same  aa 
the  Demetrius  (Id.  ii.  20)  beloved  and  instructed 
by  Crito,  and  wrote  a  work  which  ia  sometimes 
called  wtpl  sronrrsW,  and  sometimes  rapl  wortytatrwr 
(unlesa  they  were  different  worka),  the  fourth  book 
of  which  ia  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  452,  com  p. 
xiL  p.  548,  xiv.  p.  633).  Thia  ia  the  ouly  work 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers ;  but,  beside*  aome 
fragments  of  thia,  there  have  been  discovered  at 
Herculaneum  fragments  of  two  other  works,  vix, 
»fpl  Tirsir  evfrrnfltrrmv  Slatrar,  and  wepl  rat 
rioXwoirow  awoplas.  (  Volmnu  Hernia*,  i.  p.  106, 
Ac-,  ed.  Oxford.)  It  ia  further  not  impossible  that 
thia  philosopher  may  be  the  same  as  the  one  who 
tried  to  dissuade  Cato  at  Utica  from  committing 
suicide.  (Pint  Cat.  Mi*.  65.) 

8.  Surnamed  Callatianus.  [Callatianus.] 

9.  Chomatlani/k.  [Chomatiani's.] 

10.  Chrybolorar  [Chryrolorar] 

1 1.  Surnamed  Chytrab,  a  Cynic  philosopher  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  reign  of  Conttantiua,  who,  sus- 
pecting him  guilty  of  forbidden  practices,  ndered 
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Mm  to  be  tortured.  The  Cynic  bore  the  pain  in- 
flicted on  him  m  a  true  philosopher,  and  was  after- 
wards set  free  again.  (Ammian.  Marc  xix.  12.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  at  the  person  mentioned 
by  the  emperor  Julian  (Oral,  vii.)  by  the  name  of 
Chytron.   (  Vales,  ad  Ammian.  Mare.  L  a) 

12.  Of  Cnidi'r,  apparently  a  mythographer,  is 
referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Hhodius 
(L  1 165). 

13.  Comic  Port.    See  below. 

14.  Surnamed  Cydoniur,  which  surname  was 
probably  derived  from  his  living  at  Cydone  (Kv- 
o»n))  it,  Crete  (Cantacuc  iv.  16,  39),  for  he  was 
a  native  either  of  Thessalonica  or  of  Byzantium. 
(Volaterran.  Comment.  Urb.  zv. ;  Allatius,  d*  Con- 
anuu,  p.  856.)  He  flourished  daring  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  emperor  Jo- 
annes Cantacuzenus  was  much  attached  to  him, 
and  raised  him  to  high  offices  at  his  court.  When 
the  emperor  began  to  meditate  upon  embracing  the 
monastic  life,  Demetrius  joined  him  in  his  design, 
and  in  a.  n  1355  both  entered  the  same  monas- 
tery. Afterwards  Demetrius  for  a  time  left  his  coun- 
try, and  went  to  Milan,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  Latin  and  theology.  He  died  in  a 
monastery  of  Crete,  but  was  still  alive  in  a.  D.  1 384, 
when  Manuel  Palaeologus  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
for  we  still  possess  a  letter  addressed  by  Demetrius 
to  the  emperor  on  his  accession.  Demetrius  is  the 
author  of  a  considerable  number  of  theological 
and  other  works,  many  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  published,  and  he  also  translated  several 
works  from  the  Latin  into  Greek.  The  following 
are  the  most  important  among  the  works  which 
have  appeared  in  print:  1.  Turn  Kpidlot  addressed 
to  Nicephorus  Oregon*  and  Philotheus.  They 
are  prefixed  to  J.  Boivins  edition  of  Nicephorus 
Oregoras,  Paris,  1702,  fol.  2.  Monodia,  that  is, 
lamentations  on  those  who  had  fallen  at  Thessalo- 
nica  daring  the  disturbances  of  1343.  It  is  printed 
in  Combefisius's  edition  of  Theophanes,  Paris,  1 586, 
foL  p.  385,  Ac  3.  Svpfovastrrurer,  that  is,  an 
oration  addressed  to  the  Greeks,  in  which  he  gives 
them  his  advice  as  to  how  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened them  from  the  Turks  might  be  averted.  It 
is  printed  in  Combensius's  Awdar.  Nop.  iL  p.  1221, 
Ac  4.  On  CaUipolU,  which  Demetrius  advised 
the  Greeks  not  to  surrender  to  sultan  Mural,  who 
made  its  surrender  the  condition  of  peace.  Com- 
bensius,  Andar.  AW.  ii.  p.  1284,  Ac  5.  ritpl  toO 
Karatypovfi*  ror  SoraroV,  was  first  edited  by  R. 
Seiler,  Basel,  1553,  and  last  and  best  by  Kuinoel, 
Leipzig.  1786,  8vc  6.  An  Epistle  to  Barlaam,  on 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  printed  in  Ca- 
nisius.  Led.  Antiq.  vol.  vL  p.  4,  Ac,  ed.  Ingolstadt, 
1604.  7.  A  work  agairfst  Gregorius  Palama,  was 
first  edited  by  P.  Arcudius  in  his  Opntaua  Anna 
TkeoL  Gr.  (Rome,  1630,  4 to.,  and  reprinted  in 
1671),  which  also  contain — 8.  A  work  against 
Max.  Planudes.  (Wharton,  Append,  to  Cave'i 
flutor.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  47,  Ac  ;  Cave,  voL  L  p.  510, 
ed.  Lond.  1688 ;  Fabric.  BiU.  Gr.  xi.  p.  398,  Ac) 

15.  Of  Cyosno,  surnamed  Stamnus  (Ird+woii, 
whom  Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  84)  calls  a  remarkable 
man,  hut  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known. 

16.  Of  Carthaur,  a  rhetorician,  who  lived 
previous  to  the  time  of  Tbrasymacbus.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  83.) 

17.  Metropolitan  of  Cyzicus,  and  surnamed 
Syncrllus.  He  is  mentioned  by  Joannes  Scy- 
litxa  and  Georgius  Cedrenus  in  the  introductions 
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to  their  works,  from  which  we  may  infer,  that 
he  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  He  wrote  an  exposition  of  the 
heresy  of  the  Jacobites  and  Chatxitxarians,  which 
is  printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  Combefisius. 
( A  ndarium  Nov.  ii.  p.  '261.)  Another  work  on 
prohibited  marriages  is  printed  in  Lennclavius. 
(Jut  Graeco-Rom.  iv.  p.  392.)  Some  works  of  his 
are  still  extant  in  MS.  in  the  libraries  of  Paris, 
and  Milan.  (Fabric  BiU.  Gr.  xi  p.  414.) 

18.  An  rpic  poet,  of  whom,  in  the  time  of  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (v.  85),  nothing  was  extant  except 
three  verses  on  envious  persons,  which  are  still  pre- 
served. They  are  quoted  by  Suidas  also  (a  c.  <p&ovm) 
without  the  author's  name 

19.  An  Epkurran  philosopher,  and  a  disciple 
of  Protarchus,  was  a  native  of  Laconic  (Diog. 
Laert.  x.  26 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  658 ;  Sext  Empir. 
Pyrrhon.  Hypoth.  §  1 37,  with  the  note  of  Fabric) 

20.  Of  Erythrar,  a  Greek  poet,  whom  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (v.  85)  calls  a  woutiKoypdjQot  &»- 
8po*wot,  and  who  also  wrote  historical  and  rheto- 
rical works.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
of  the  grammarian  Tyrannion,  whom  he  opposed. 
(Suid.  ae.  TvparvUtr.) 

21.  Of  Erythrar,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who 
obtained  the  civic  franchise  in  Temnos.  (Diog. 
Laert.  t.  84.) 

22.  Surnamed  Tordwtoot,  is  mentioned  among 
the  grammarians  who  wrote  on  the  Homeric  poems. 
(Schol.  Vend,  ad  Norn.  IL  viii.  233,  xiii.  137.) 

23.  Of  Ilium,  wrote  a  history  of  Troy,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Eustnthius  (ad  Horn.  Od.  xL  p. 
452)  and  Eudocia  (p.  128). 

24.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  kings  of  the 
Jbws,  from  which  a  statement  respecting  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Jews  is  quoted.  (Hieronym.  Glial. 
JIL  Script.  38 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I  p.  146.) 

25.  Of  Maunrma,  a  Greek  grammarian,  a  eon- 
temporary  of  Cicero  and  Atticus.  (Cic  ad  AtL 
viii.  11,  iv.  11.)  He  had,  in  Cicero's  recollec- 
tion, sent  Atticus  a  work  of  his  on  concord,  w»pl 
duovoiat,  which  Cicero  also  was  anxious  to  read. 
A  second  work  of  his,  which  is  often  referred 
to,  was  of  an  historical  and  philological  nature, 
and  treated  of  poets  and  other  authors  who  bore 
the  same  name.  (Tltol  iumtrvfmn  wotrrrmv  snl 
avyypeupiw;  Diog.  Laert  L  38,  79,  112,  iL  52, 
56,  v.  3,  75,  89,  vi.  79,  84,  88,  rii.  169,  18.5, 
viiL  84,  ix.  15,  27,  35,  x.  13;  Plut.  Vit.  X  Oral. 
pp.  844,  bu,  847,  a-,  Demodk.  15,  27,  28,  30; 
Harpocrat.  s.  v.  'laoubt,  and  many  other  passages  ; 
Atheu.  xiii.  p.  611;  Dionya  Demon*.  I.) 
This  important  wotk,  to  judge  from  what  is  quoted 
from  it,  contained  the  lives  of  the  persons  treated 
of,  and  a  critical  examination  of  their  merits. 

26.  Surnamed  MoacHua.  a  Greek  grammarian, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  argumentuni  to  the  \iBuca\ 
which  bear  the  name  of  Orpheus.  It  is  said,  that 
there  are  also  glosses  by  him  upon  the  same  poem 
in  MS.  at  Paris.  He  lived  in  the  15th  century  of 
our  aera.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Gr.  xi.  p.  418.) 

27.  Of  Odessa,  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  his  native  city.  (Steph.  Byes.  v.  'OoVtref. ) 

28.  Phalrrrus,  the  most  distinguished 
among  all  the  literary  persona  of  this  name  He 
was  at  once  an  orator,  a  statesman,  a  philoso- 
pher, and  a  poet.  His  surname  Phalereus  is  give* 
him  from  his  birthplace,  the  Attic  demos  of  Phale- 
rus,  where  he  was  born  about  01.  108  or  109, 
b.  c.  345.    He  was  the  son  of  Phanoatratus,  a 
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without  mnk  or  property  (Diog.  Laert.  t.  75 ; 
Aeiian,  V.  //.  xii.  43);  but  notwithstanding  thin, 
he  rose  to  the  highest  honours  at  Athens  through 
his  great  natural  powers  and  his  perseverance.  He 
was  educated,  together  with  the  poet  Menander, 
in  the  school  of  Theophrastus.  He  began  his  pub- 
lic career  about  B.  c.  325,  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
putes respecting  Harpulus,  and  soon  acquired  a  great 
reputation  by  the  talent  he  displayed  in  public 
speaking.  He  belonged  to  the  party  of  Phocion  ; 
and  as  he  acted  completely  in  the  spirit  of  that 
statesman,  Cassander,  after  the  death  of  Phocion 
in  B.C.  81 7,  placed  Demetrius  at  the  head  of  the 
administration  of  Athens.  He  filled  this  office  for 
ten  years  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  Athenians 
their  gratitude  conferred  upon  him  the  most 
raordiuary  distinctions,  and  no  less  than  86*0 


statues  were  erected  to  him.  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  /.  c; 
Diod.  xix.  78 ;  Corn.  Nep.  Miltiad.  6.)  Cicero 
says  of  his  administration,  **Atheniensium  rem 
publicam  exsanguem  jam  et  jacentem  sustentavit." 
(De  He  PuhL  ii.  1.)  But  during  the  latter  period 
of  his  administration  he  seems  to  have  become 
intoxicated  with  his  extraordinary  good  fortune,  and 
he  abandoned  himself  to  every  kind  of  dissipation. 
(A then.  vL  p.  272,  xii. p.  542 ;  Aeiian,  V.  H.  ix.  9, 
where  the  name  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  is  a  mis- 
take for  Demetrius  P  hale  reus ;  Poly  b.  xii.  1 3.)  This 
conduct  called  forth  a  party  of  malcontents,  whose 
exertions  and  intrigues  were  crowned  in  B.  c.  307, 
on  the  approach  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  to  Athens, 
when  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obliged  to  take 
to  flight.  (Pint.  DemeL  8  ;  Dionys.  Deinarck.  3.) 
His  enemies  even  contrived  to  induce  the  people  of 
Athens  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  in 
consequence  of  which  his  friend  Menander  nearly 
fell  a  victim.  All  his  statues,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  were  demolished.  Demetrius  Phalereus 
first  went  to  Thebes  (Plut.  Demetr.  9;  Diod.  xx. 
45),  and  thence  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagi  at 
Alexandria,  with  whom  he  lived  for  many  years 
on  the  best  terms,  and  who  is  even  said  to  hare 
entrusted  to  him  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  his 
kingdom.  (Aeiian,  V.  H.  iii.  17.)  During  his  stay 
at  Alexandria,  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  lite- 
rary pursuits,  ever  cherishing  the  recollection  of 
his  own  country.  (Plut  deExiL  p.  602,  f.)  The 
successor  of  Ptolemy  Lagi,  however,  was  hostile 
towards  Demetrius,  probably  for  having  advised 
his  father  to  appoint  another  of  his  sons  as  his 
successor,  and  Demetrius  was  sent  into  exile  to 
Upper  Egypt,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  the 
bite  of  a  snake,  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  78 ;  Cic  pro  Ra- 
6tr.  Pott.  9.)  His  death  appears  to  have  taken 
place  toon  after  the  year  a  c  283. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  was  the  last  among  the 
Attic  orators  worthy  of  the  name  (Cic  Brut.  8 ; 
Quintil.  x.  1.  §  80),  and  his  orations  bore  evident 
marks  of  the  decline  of  oratory,  for  they  did  not 
possess  the  sublimity  which  characterizes  those  of 
Demosthenes :  those  of  Demetrius  were  soft,  insi- 
nuating, and  rather  effeminate,  and  his  style  was 
graceful,  elegant,  and  blooming  (Cic.  Brut.  9,  82, 
de  OraL  ii.  23,  OraL  27;  Quintil.  x.  1.  §  33);  but 
he  maintained  withal  a  happy  medium  between 
the  sublime  grandeur  of  Demosthenes,  and  the 
flourishing  declamations  of  his  successors.  His 
numerous  writings  the  greater  part  of  which 
be  probably  composed  during  his  residence  in 
Egypt  (Ck.  de  Fin.  v.  9),  embraced  subjects  of  the 
most  varied  kinds,  and  the  list  of  them  given  by 
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Diogenes  Inertias  (v.  80,  ftc)  shews  that  he  was 
a  man  of  the  most  extensive  acquirements.  These 
works,  which  were  partly  historical,  partly  politi- 
cal, partly  philosophical,  and  partly  poetical,  have 
all  perished.  The  work  on  elocution  (wepl  ipp* 
nlas)  which  has  come  down  under  his  name,  is 
probably  the  work  of  an  Alexandrian  sophist  of  th« 
name  of  Demetrius.  [See  above.  No.  3.)  It  is  said 
that  A.  Mai  has  discovered  in  a  Vatican  palimpsest 
some  genuine  fragments  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
For  a  list  of  his  works  see  Diogenes  Laertius,  who 
has  devoted  a  chapter  to  him.  (v.  5.)  His  literary 
merits  are  not  confined  to  what  he  wrote,  for  he 
was  a  man  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  and  not  a 
mere  scholar  of  the  closet ;  whatever  he  learned  or 
knew  was  applied  to  the  practical  business  of  life, 
of  which  the  following  facta  are  illustrations.  The 
performance  of  tragedy  had  greatly  fallen  into  dis- 
use at  that  time  at  Athens,  on  account  of  the  great 
expenses  involved  in  it ;  and  in  order  to  afford  the 
people  less  costly  and  yet  intellectual  amusement, 
he  caused  the  Homeric  and  other  poems  to  be  re- 
cited on  the  stage  by  rhapsodista.  (Athen.  xiv. 
p.  620;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1473.)  It  is  also 
believed  that  it  was  owing  to  his  influence  with 
Ptolemy  Lagi  that  books  were  collected  at  Alex- 
andria, and  that  he  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
library  which  was  formed  under  Ptolemy  Ph Ha- 
de! ph  us.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  whatever 
for  calling  him  the  first  in  the  series  of  librarians 
at  Alexandria,  any  more  than  there  is  for  the  be- 
lief that  he  took  part  in  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Scptuagint.  A  life  of  Demetrius  Phalereus 
was  written  by  Asclepiadas  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  567), 
but  it  is  lost.  Among  the  modern  works  upon 
him  and  his  merits,  see  Bonamy,  in  the  Alt  moire* 
de  F 'Acad,  det  Imscrijjt.  voL  viii.  p.  157,  Ac. ;  H. 
Dohm,  De  Vita  et  Rebu,  Drmetrii  Phalerci,  Kiel, 
1825,  4 to.  ;  Parthey,  Dot  Alexandr.  A/aanim,  pp. 
35,  &c.,  38,  &c,  71  ;  Ritschl,  Die  Alexand.  Bib- 
lioih.  p.  15. 

29.  A  Platonic  philosopher  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  about  &  c.  85.  (Lucian, 
de  Column.  16.)  He  was  opposed  to  the  extra- 
vagant luxuries  of  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  and  was 
charged  with  drinking  water  and  not  appearing  in 
woman's  dress  at  the  Dionysia.  He  was  punished 
by  being  compelled  publicly  to  drink  a  quantity  of 
wine  and  to  appear  in  woman's  clothes.  He  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Demetrius  mentioned  by  M. 
A u rebus  Antoninus  (viii.  26),  whom  Oataker  con* 
founds  with  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

30.  Surnamed  PnoiL,  a  Greek  grammarian,  is 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  work  wtpl  SiaAsVrrev 
(Etymol.  Msgn.  $.  v.  ueiKuty),  and  seems  also  to 
have  written  on  Homer.    (Apollon.  Soph.  $.  v. 

31.  Of  Saoalarmtb,  the  author  of  a  work  en- 
titled IlapeWurd.  (Lucian,  de  Hist  Ommrrib,  32.) 

32.  Of  Salami*,  wrote  a  work  on  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  (Steph.  Byx.  s.  v.  Kapmuria.) 

33.  Of  Sckpkis,  was  a  Greek  grammarian  of 
the  time  of  Aristarchus  and  Crates.  (Strab.  xiii. 
p.  609.)  He  was  a  man  of  good  family  and  an 
acute  philologer.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  84.)  He  was 
the  author  of  a  very  extensive  work  which  is 
very  often  referred  to,  and  bore  the  title  Tptutts 
Ztdxoaftot.  It  consisted  of  at  least  twenty-six 
books.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  603  and  passim  ;  Athen.  iii. 
pp.  80,  91  ;  Steph.  Byx.  *.  e.  2(AiVoW.)  This 
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tstry  on  that  part  of  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad 
in  which  the  force*  of  the  Trojans  are  enumerated. 
(Comp.  Harpocmt.  «.  w.  'AopiUrrsuw,  ^vpywlSat ; 
Schol.  ad  ApoUun.  Hhod.  L  1123,  1165.)  He  U 
sometimes  simply  called  the  Scepsiau  (Strab.  ix. 
pp.  -138,  439,  x.  pp.  456,  472,  473,  489),  and 
sometimes  simply  Demetrius.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.551, 
552,  xiii.  pp.  596, 600, 602.)  The  numerous  other 
passages  in  which  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  is  men- 
tioned or  quoted,  are  collected  by  Weatennann  on 
Vossius,  De  Hul.  6'raec  p.  179,  &c. 

34.  Of  Smyrna,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  uncer- 
tain date.   (Diog.  Laert.  t.  84.) 

35.  Of  Sunjvm,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  was 
educated  in  the  school  of  the  sophist  Rhodius, 
and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  physician  Anti- 
philus.  He  is  said  to  have  travelled  up  the 
Nile  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  pyramids  and 
the  statue  of  Memnon.  (Lucian,  Toxar.  27,  adv. 
Jntioet.  19.)  He  appears,  however,  to  have  spent 
some  part  of  his  life  at  Corinth,  where  he  acquired 
great  celebrity  as  a  teacher  of  the  Cynic  philosophy, 
and  was  a  strong  opponent  of  ApoLlonius  of  Tyana. 
(Phnostr.  ViL  ApoU.  iv.  25.)  Ilia  life  falls  in  the 
reigns  of  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Vespasian,  and 
Doinitian.  He  was  a  frank  and  open-hearted  man, 
who  did  not  scruple  to  censure  even  the  most  pow- 
erful when  he  thought  that  they  deserved  it.  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  was  sent  into  exile,  but  he 
preserved  the  same  noble  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, notwithstanding  his  poverty  and  sufferings  ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  emperor  Vespasian 
during  a  journey  met  him,  Demetrius  did  not  shew 
the  slightest  symptom  of  respect  Vespasian  was 
indulgent  enough  to  take  no  other  vengeance  ex- 
cept by  calling  him  a  dog.  (Senec  de  Denef.  vii. 
1,  8;  Suet.  Vespa*.  13;  Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  13; 
Tacit.  A  mm.  xvi.  34,  Hid.  iv.  40  ;  Lucian,  de  Sal- 
UxL  63.) 

36.  Sync BLL.ua.   See  No.  17. 

37.  A  Syrian,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  lectured 
on  rhetoric  at  Athens.  Cicero,  during  his  stay 
there  in  a  c  79,  was  a  very  diligent  pupil  of  his. 
(Cic.  Hrut.  91.) 

38.  Of  T a  rhur,  a  poet  who  wrote  Satyric 
dramas.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  85.)  The  name  Tepev 
k6s,  which  Diogenes  applies  to  him,  is  believed 
by  Casaubon  (de  Satyr.  Poet,  p.  153,  &c  ed.  Rams- 
horn)  to  refer  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  poetry  rather 
than  to  the  native  place  of  Demetrius.  Another 
Demetrius  of  Tarsus  is  introduced  as  a  speaker  in 
Plutarch's  work  **  de  Oraculorum  Dcfectu,*'  where 
he  is  described  as  returning  home  from  Britain, 
but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 

39.  A  Tragic  actor,  mentioned  by  Hesy- 
chius  ($.  r.  Awrfrptor) :  he  may  be  the  same  as 
the  M.  Demetrius  whom  Acron  (ad  Horai.  Sat,  i. 
10.  18,  79)  describes  as  a  44  teeuutrowotit,  L  e. 
modulator,  histrio,  actor  fabularum."  Horace  him- 
self treats  him  with  contempt,  and  calls  him  an 
ape.  Weichert  (de  HoraL  Obtred.  p.  283,  Ac)  sup- 
poses that  he  was  only  a  person  who  lived  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Horace  and  taught  the  art  of  scenic 
declamation ;  while  others  consider  him  to  be  the 
Sicilian,  Demetrius  Mcgas,  who  obtained  the  Ro- 
man franchise  from  J.  Caesar  through  the  influence 
of  D»labella,  and  who  is  often  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  P.  Cornelius. 

40.  Of  Trokzknk,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Athenaeus.  (i.  p.  29,  iv.  p.  13.0.) 
He  is  probably  the  wine  as  the  one  who,  accord- 
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tag  to  Diogenes 
the  sophists. 

Besides  these,  there  are  some  writers  of  the 
name  of  Demetrius  who  cannot  be  identified  with 
any  of  those  here  mentioned,  as  neither  their  na- 
tive places  nor  any  surnames  are  mentioned  by 
which  they  might  be  recognised.  For  example, 
Demetrius  the  author  of  **  Pamphyliaca."  (Tzets. 
ad  Lgcopk.  440),  Demetrius,  the  author  of  uArgo- 
lica"  (Clem.  Alex.  PnMrrpL  p.  14),  and  Demetrius 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  TtfA  ri»  tear'  Atyvw- 
tot.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  680.)  In  Suidas  (*.  v.  'lottos ), 
where  we  read  of  an  historian  Democritus,  we 
have  probably  to  read  Demetrius.  [L.  S.] 

DEMETRIUS (Ajw«Jtp«o»),  of  Bithynia,  aa 
epigrammatic  poet,  the  author  of  two  distiches  on 
the  cow  of  Myron,  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Brandt,  Anal.  Li.  65 ;  Jacobs,  ii.  64.)  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  was  the  same  person  as  the 

tmiloBopher  Demetrius  of  Bithynia,  son  of  Diphi- 
us,  whom  Diogenes  Iwtertius  mentions  (v.  84). 
Diogenes  (v.  85)  also  mentions  an  epic  poet  named 
Demetrius,  three  of  whose  verses  he  preserves  ;  and 
also  a  Demetrius  of  Tarsus,  a  satvric  poet  [see 
above,  No.  38],  and  another  Demetrius,  ait  iambic 
poet,  whom  he  calls  vixpii  drrip.  The  epigrams  of 
Demetrius  are  very  indifferent.  [P.  8. J 

DEMETRIUS  (  A^rpw ),  an  Athenian 
comic  port  of  the  old  comedy.  (Diog.  Laert, 
v.  85.)  The  fragments  which  are  ascribed  to 
him  contain  allusions  to  events  which  took  place 
about  the  92ud  and  94th  Olympiads  (a.  c  412, 
404);  but  there  is  another  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  Seleucus  and  Agathocles.  This  would 
bring  the  Life  of  the  author  below  the  118th 
Olympiad,  that  is,  upwards  of  100  years  later 
than  the  periods  suggested  by  the  other  frag- 
ments. The  only  explanation  is  that  of  Clinton 
and  Meineke,  who  suppose  two  Demetrii,  the  one 
a  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  the  other  of  the  new. 
That  the  later  fragment  belongs  to  the  new  comedy 
is  evident  from  its  subject  as  well  as  from  its  date. 
To  the  elder  Demetrius  must  be  assigned  the 
SixcAfa  or  XuttKoL,  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
fiil  p.  108,  f.),  Aelian  (jV.  A.  xii.  10),  Hesychius 
(«.  n.  'Eiunfpovs),  and  the  Etymologicon  Magnum 
($.  v.  'Efi/iqpo<).  Other  quotations,  without  the 
mention  of  the  play  from  which  they  are  taken, 
are  made  by  Athenaeus  (ii.  p.  56,  a.)  and  Stobaens 
(FtoriLy.  ii.  1 ).  The  only  fragment  of  the  younger 
Demetrius  is  that  mentioned  above,  from  the 
'ApftfwyiTiji  ( Ath.  ix.  p.  405,  e.),  which  fixes  his 
date,  in  Clintons  opinion,  after  25*9  a.  c.  (Clinton, 
F.  H.  sub  ann. ;  Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Oram.  L 
pp.  264—266,  ii.  pp.  876—878,  iv.  pp.  539, 
540.)  [P.  8.J 

DEMETRIUS  (Aw+rpiot),  the  name  of  seve- 
ral ancient  physicians,  who  are  often  confounded 
together,  and  whom  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish with  certainty. 

1.  A  native  of  Apamca  in  Bithynia,  who  was 
a  follower  of  Hemophilus,  and  therefore  lived  pro- 
bably in  the  third  or  second  century  b.  c.  He 
is  frequently  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus,  who 
has  preserved  the  titles  of  some  of  his  works,  and 
some  extracts  from  them.  In  some  places  he  is 
called  "AUaletu"  (De  Morb.  Aeut.  Hi.  18,  p.  249 j 
De  Morb.  Chron.  ii.  2,  p.  367),  but  this  is  only  a 
mistake  for  **  Apameu*"  as  is  proved  by  the  same 
passage  being  quoted  in  one  piace  (p.  249)  from 
Demetrius  AUaicus,  and  in  another  from  Demctnua 
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A  pa  mens.  (De  Mori.  Ckron,  ».  9,  p.  581 .)  He  is 
•leo  several  timet  quoted  by  Soranus.  (De  Arte 
OtmUir.  pp.  99,  101,  102,  206,  210,  285.) 

2.  A  physician  called  by  Galen  by  the  title  of 
Arckiater  (De  Antid.  i.  1,  roL  xiv.  p.  4 ;  De  The- 
rinca  ad  Puon.  c.  12,  rol.  xir.  p.  261),  most  have 
lived  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  that 
title  was  not  invented  till  the  reign  of  Nero.  (Dirt, 
of  Ant.  s.  e.  Arckiater.)    Oalen  speaks  of  him  as  a 


3.  A  native  of  Bithynia,  who  is  quoted  by  He- 
raclrides  of  Tarentum  (apud  Oal.  De  Compot.  Me- 
dicum.  tec.  Gen.  iv.  7,  vol.  xiii.  n.  722),  must  have 
lived  about  the  third  or  second  century  n.  c ,  as 
Mantiaa,  the  tutor  of  Heraclides,  was  a  pupil  of 
Hemphilns.  He  is  probably  the  same  person  as 
the  native  of  Apamea 

4.  DKMBTRlta  PBP100MBNU8.  [Prpaoomb- 

Nca]  [W.  A-  O.] 

DEMETRIUS,  artists.  1.  An  architect,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  Paeonius,  finished  the  great 
temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesua,  which  Chersiphron 
had  begun  about  220  years  before.  He  probably 
lived  about  a  c.  340,  but  his  date  cannot  be  fixed 
with  certainty.  Vitruvius  calls  him  tervut  Diunae, 
that  is,  a  UpiSovAos.    (Vitruv.  vii.  Prae£  J  16  ; 

CBBRfllPHON.) 

2.  A  statuary  of  some  distinction.  Pliny  men- 
tions his  statue  of  Lyaimache,  who  was  a  priestess 
of  Athena  for  sixty-four  years  ;  his  statue  of 
Athena,  which  was  called  Mmnca  (pourhni),  be- 
cause the  serpents  on  the  Gorgon's  head  sounded 
like  the  strings  of  a  lyre  when  struck ;  and  his 
equestrian  statue  of  Simon,  who  was  the  earliest 
writer  on  horsemanship.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19. 
§  15.)  Now  Xenophon  mentions  a  Simon  who 
wmte  wtpl  ftnrurqt,  and  who  dedicated  in  the 
Eleusinium  at  Athens  a  bronze  horse,  on  the  base 
of  which  his  own  feats  of  horsemanship  fro  iavrov 
tpya)  were  represented  in  relief  (mot  unrurn*,  1, 
init.).  The  Eleusinium  was  built  by  Pericles.  It 
would  seem  therefore  that  Simon,  and  consequent- 
ly Demetrius,  lived  between  the  time  of  Pericles 
and  the  latter  part  of  Xenophon 's  life,  that  is,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  former  half  of  the 
fourth  century  a  c.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore, 
that  he  could  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Lv sip- 
pus,  as  Meyer  supposes.  Hirt  mentions  a  bas- 
relief  in  the  Museo  Nani,  at  Venice,  which  he 
thinks  may  have  been  copied  from  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Simon.    (Gesch.d.  Bild.  Kunst.  p.  191.) 

According  to  Quintilian  (xiL  10),  Demetnus 
whs  blamed  for  adhering  in  his  statues  so  closely 
to  the  likeness  as  to  impair  their  beauty.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  85).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
Demetrius  of  Alopece,  whose  bronxe  statue  of 
Pellichus  is  described  by  Lucian  (PhUopt.  18,  20V, 
who,  on  account  of  the  defect  just  mentioned,  calls 
Demetrius  oi  S«<nrou>f  tit,  dW*  d*9pt*wirwot6t.  A 
Amnfrptof  Anjuirr/x'ov  ykvQ*6s  is  mentioned  in  an 
extant  inscription.  (B<ickh,  L  1330,  No.  1409.) 

3.  A  painter,  whose  time  is  unknown.  (Diog. 
Laert.  r.  83.)  Perhaps  he  is  the  same  who  is 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  (Ere  Vat.  xxxi.  8)  as 
Anfi^rptos  I  rowoyptyoii  or,  as  Muller  reads, 
Totxoypi+os  (Arch,  d.  AW.  §  182,  n.  2),  and 
who  tired  at  Rome  about  a  c.  164.  Valerius 
Maximus  calls  him  pictor  Alexandrinus  (v.  1. 
II). 

4.  An  Ephesian  silversmith,  who  made  silver 
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shrines  for  Anemia.  (Acta  of  tit  Apottim,  xix. 
24.)  [P.S.] 

DEMIA'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS,  a  contemporary 
of  Nero.  He  had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  L 
Veins,  the  proconsul  of  Asia,  for  his  criminal  con- 
duct ;  but  he  was  released  by  Nero,  that  he  miphf 
join  Fortunatus,  a  freedman  of  L.  Vetns,  in  accus- 
ing his  patron.  (Tac  Ann.  xri.  10.)        [L.  S.J 

DE'MIPHON,  a  king  of  Phlagusa,  who,  in 
order  to  avert  a  pestilence,  was  commanded  by  an 
oracle  every  year  to  sacrifice  a  noble  maiden.  He 
obeyed  the  command,  and  had  every  year  a  maiden 
drawn  by  lot,  but  did  not  allow  his  own  daughters 
to  draw  lots  with  the  rest.  One  Mastusius,  whose 
daughter  had  been  sacrificed,  was  indignant  at  the 
king's  conduct,  and  invited  him  and  his  daughters 
to  a  sacrificial  least  Mastusius  killed  the  king's 
daughters,  and  gave  their  blood  in  a  cup  to  the 
father  to  drink.  The  king,  on  discovering  the 
deed,  ordered  Mastusius  and  the  cup  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  which  hence  received  the  name  of  the 
Mastusian.  (Hygia  Poet.  A  Mr.  iL  40.    [I*  S.] 

DEMIURGUS  (Artfuovpryii),  the  author,  ac- 
cording to  the  Vatican  Codex,  of  a  single  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal  iii.  257; 
iv.  224,  No.  oil,  xiii.  882.)      [P.  S.] 

name  of  Demeter.  (Sui- 
urs  as  a  proper  name 
of  other  mythical  beings,  such  as  the  Curoaean 
Sibyl  (Paus.  x.  12.  §  1 )  and  a  daughter  of  Celeua 
and  Metaneira,  who,  together  with  her  sisters, 
kindly  received  Demeter  at  the  well  Callichoros  in 
Attica.  (Horn.  Hytnn.  in  Crr.  109.)  [L.S.] 

DEMOCE'DES  (An^nfc-flf),  the  son  of  Calli- 
phon,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Crotona,  in  Magna 
Graecin,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  a  c  He 
left  his  native  country  and  went  to  Aegina,  where 
he  received  from  the  public  treasury  the  sum  of 
one  talent  per  annum  for  his  medical  services,  t.  e. 
(if  we  reckon,  with  Hussey,  Ancient  Weigktt  and 
Money,  Sfc^  the  Aegineton  drachma  to  be  worth 
one  shilling  and  a  penny  three  farthings)  not  quite 
344/.  The  next  year  he  went  to  Athens,  where 
he  was  paid  one  hundred  minae,  i.  e.  rather  more 
than  4061;  and  the  year  following  he  removed  to 
the  island  of  Somas  in  the  Aegean  sea,  and  re- 
ceived from  Polycrates,  the  tyrant,  the  increased 
salary  of  two  talents,  i. «.  (if  the  Attic  standard  be 
meant)  4871  10*.  ( Herod,  iii  131.)  He  accom- 
panied Polycrates  when  he  was  seised  and  put  to 
death  by  Oroetea,  the  Persian  governor  of  Sardis 
(a  c.  522),  by  whom  he  was  himself  seised  and 
carried  prisoner  to  Susa  to  the  court  of  Dareiua,  the 
son  of  Hystaspea.  Here  be  acquired  great  riches 
and  reputation  by  curing  the  king's  foot,  and  the 
breast  of  the  queen  Atossa.  (find.  c.  133.)  It  is 
added  by  Dion  Chrysostom  (DUterU  L  De  Inrid. 
p.  652,  sq.),  that  Dareius  ordered  the  physicians 
who  had  been  unable  to  cure  him  to  bejmt  to 
death,  and  that  they  were  saved  at  the  interces- 
sion of  Democedes.  Notwithstanding  his  honours 
at  the  Persian  court,  he  was  always  desirous  of 
returning  to  his  native  country.  In  order  to  effect 
this,  he  pretended  to  enter  into  the  views  and  in- 
terests of  the  Persians,  and  procured  by  means  of 
Atossa  that  he  should  be  sent  with  some  nobles  to 
explore  the  coast  of  Greece,  and  ascertain  in  what 
parts  it  might  be  most  successfully  attacked. 
When  they  arrived  at  Tarentum,  the  king,  Aris- 
tophilidca,  out  of  kindness  to  Demoeedea,  seixed 
the  Persians  as  spies,  which  afforded  the  physician 
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an  opportonity  of  escaping  to  Crotona.  Here  he 
finally  settled,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the 
famous  wrestler,  Milo;  the  Persian*  baring  fol- 
lowed him  to  Crotona,  and  in  Tain  demanded  that 
he  should  be  restored.  (Herod,  iii.  137.)  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas  (».  v.)  he  wrote  a  work  on  Medicine. 
He  is  mentioned  also  by  Aelian  (  V.  II.  viii.  17) 
and  John  Tsetses  (Hut.  ix.  3);  and  Dion  Cassius 
names  him  with  Hippocrates  (xxxviii.  18)  as  two 
of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  antiquity. 
By  Dion  Chrysostom  he  is  culled  by  mistake 
Demotions.  [W.A.O.] 

DEMO'CHARKS  (Atjmox^O-  1.  A  son  of 
Laches,  a  Greek  philosopher  and  friend  of  Arce- 
ailas  and  Zeno.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  41,  vii.  14.) 

2.  Of  Paeania  in  Attica,  a  son  of  Demosthenes'* 
sister.  He  inherited  the  true  patriotic  sentiments 
of  his  great  uncle,  though  it  cannot  perhaps  be 
denied,  that  in  his  mode  of  acting  and  speaking  he 
transgressed  the  boundaries  of  a  proper  freedom 
and  carried  it  to  the  verge  of  impudence.  Timaeus 
in  his  history  calumniated  his  personal  character, 
but  Democ hares  has  found  an  able  defender  in  Poly- 
bius.  (xii.  1 3.)  After  the  death  of  Demosthenes, 
be  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  anti- 
Macedonian  party  at  Athens,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  energy  both  in 
words  and  deeds,  (A then.  xiii.  p.  593;  Plut 
Demetr.  24  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iii.  7,  viii.  12.)  His 
political  merits  are  detailed  in  the  psephisma  which 
is  preserved  in  Plutarch  (  Vit.  X  Oral.  p.  851),  and 
which  was  carried  on  the  proposal  of  his  son 
Laches.  There  are  considerable  difficulties  in  re- 
storing the  chronological  order  of  the  leading 
events  of  his  life,  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
here  to  giving  an  outline  of  them,  as  they  hare 
been  made  out  by  Droysen  in  the  works  cited 
below.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  in  a.  c  307  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
Demnchares  was  at  the  head  of  the  patriotic  party, 
and  remained  in  that  position  till  B.  c  303,  when 
he  was  compelled  by  the  hostility  of  Stratocles  to 
flee  from  Athens.  (Pint.  Lhme.tr.  24.)  He  re- 
turned to  Athens  in  a  c.  298,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  which  lasted  for  four  years, 
from  i  c  297  to  294,  and  in  which  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  recovered  the  influence  in  Greece, 
which  he  had  lost  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  De- 
mochares  fortified  Athens  by  repairing  its  walls, 
and  provided  the  city  with  ammunition  and  provi- 
sion. In  the  second  year  of  that  war  (a.  c  296) 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador,  first  to  Philip  (Seneca, 
de  /ru,  iii.  23),  and  afterwards  to  Antipater,  the 
•on  of  Cassander.  (Polyb.  L  c.)  In  the  same 
year  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Boeotians, 
jn  consequence  of  which  he  was  expelled  soon 
after  by  the  antidemocratic  party,  probably  through 
the  influence  of  Lac  hares.  In  the  archonship  of 
Diodes,  b.  c  287  or  286,  however,  he  again  re- 
turned to  Athens,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  administration  of  the  public  nuances,  espe- 
cially by  reducing  the  expenditure.  About  a.  c. 
282  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Lysimachus, 
from  whom  he  obtained  at  first  thirty,  and  after- 
wards  one  hundred  talents.  At  the  same  time  he 
proposed  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  from 
which  the  Athenians  gained  the  sum  of  fifty 
talents.  The  last  act  of  his  life  of  which  We  have 
any  record,  is  that,  in  a.  c.  280,  in  the  archonship 
of  Oorgias,  he  proposed  and  carried  the  decree  in 
honour  of  his  uncle  Demosthenes.  (Plut.  Vit. 
X  OraL  pp.  847,  850.) 
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Demochares  developed  his  talents  and  principle* 
in  all  probability  under  the  direction  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  he  came  forward  as  a  public  orator  as 
early  a*  a.  c.  322,  when  Antipater  demanded  of  tha 
Athenians  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  lenders  of  the 
popular  party.  (  PluU  Vit.  X  Orat.  p.  847.)  Some 
time  after  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  he 
supported  Sophocles,  who  proposed  a  decree  that 
no  philosopher  should  establish  a  school  without 
the  sanction  of  the  senate  and  people,  and  that  any 
one  acting  contrary  to  this  law  should  be  punished 
with  death.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  38  ;  A  then.  v.  pp. 
187,  215,  xi.  p.  508,  xiii.  p.  610  ;  Pollux,  ix.  42  ; 
Euseb.  Praep.  Evanp.  xv.  2.  Comp.  Sophocles.) 
Demochares  left  behind  him  not  only  several 
orations  (a  fragment  of  one  of  them  is  preserved 
in  Rutilius  Lupus  [p.  7,  &c],  but  also  an  ex- 
tensive historical  work,  in  which  he  related  the 
history  of  his  own  time,  but  which,  as  Cicero 
&ays,  was  written  in  an  oratorical  rather  than  an 
historical  style.  (Cic  BntL  83,  de  Oral.  ii.  23.) 
The  twenty-first  book  of  it  is  quoted  by  Athen- 
aeus  (vi.  p.  252,  Ac.  Comp.  Plut.  DcmostL  30  ; 
Lucian,  AtaeroL  10.)  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  fragments,  his  orations  as  well  as  his  history 
are  lost.  (Droysen,  Uetck.  der  Naehfoiyer  AUuaml. 
p.  497,  Ac,  and  more  especially  his  essay  in 
the  ZeiUckrtfl  fur  die  AUerthuuuicuxHttha.fi  for 
1836,  No*.  20  and  21  ;  Westennann,  Gtgck.  dv 
Gritch.  Beredu.  $  53,  note*  12  and  13.  }  72, 
note  1). 

3.  Of  Leuconoe  in  Attica,  was  married  to  the 
mother  of  Demosthenes,  who  mentions  biro  in  hi* 
oration*  against  Aphobus  (pp.  818,  836).  Ruhu- 
ken  (ad  ttutil  Lup.  p.  7,  &c.)  confounds  him  with 
the  nephew  of  Demosthenes. 

4.  Of  Soli,  a  Greek  poet,  of  whom  Plutarch 
(Demetr.  27)  has  preserved  a  sarcasm  upon  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes.  [L.  S.J 

DEMOCLEITUS.  [CtaoxaNua.] 
DEMOCLES    (Aim«i«A**).    1.  Of  Phigaleia, 

one  of  the  ancient  Greek  historians.  (Dionys. 

de  Tkucyd..jud.  5  ;  Strab.  i.  p.  58.) 

2.  An  Attic  orator,  and  a  contemporary  of  De- 
mochares, among  whose  opponent*  he  is  mentioned. 
(Timaeus,  ap.  HarpocraL  $.  v.  s?  to*  Upiv  wvp. ) 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Tbeophrnstus,  and  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  defender  of  the  children  of  Lycurgu* 
against  the  calumnies  of  Moerocles  and  Mene- 
saecLmtu.  (Plut.  ViUXOrut.  p.842,  D.)  It  seem* 
that  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Halkamassus, 
some  orations  of  Democles  were  still  extant,  since 
that  critic  (Deimarck.  11)  attribute*  to  him  an 
oration,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Deinarchus. 
It  must  be  observed  that  Dionysius  and  Suidas 
call  this  orator  by  the  patronymic  form  of  hi* 
name,  Democleides,  and  that  Ruhnken  (Hid.  crit. 
oraL  Graec  p.  92)  is  inclined  to  consider  him  as 
the  same  person  with  Democleides  who  was  archon 
in  a.  c.  316.  (Diod.  xix.  17.) 

3.  Sunuuned  the  Beautiful,  an  Athenian  youth, 
who  was  beloved  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and 
on  one  occasion  being  surprised  by  his  lover  in  the 
bath,  escaped  from  his  voluptuous  embraces  by 
leaping  into  a  caldron  filled  with  boiling  water. 
(Plut.  Demetr.  24.)  [L  S.J 

DEMOCOON  (AtfuxtOMx),  a  natural  son  of 
Priam,  who  came  from  Abydo*  to  assist  hi*  father 
against  the  Greek*,  but  was  slain  by  Odysseus. 
(Horn.  IL  iv.  500  ;  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5.)  [L.  S.J 

DEMOCOPUS  MYRILLA,  was  the  architect 
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of  the  theatre  at  Syracuse,  about  B.  c  430.  (Eu- 
stath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  iii.  68.)  [P.  S.] 

DEMO'CRATES.  [Damockatw.] 

DEMO'CRATES  (An^o***"!*)-  1.  Of  Aphid- 
na,  an  Attic  orator  of  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
who  belonged  to  the  anti- Macedonian  party.  He 
wit  a  son  of  Sophilns,  and  was  sent  with  other 
amlmssadors  to  Philip  to  receivp  his  oath  to  the 
treaty  with  Athens.  He  was  also  one  of  the  am- 
bassadors who  accompanied  Demosthenes  to  the 
Thebans,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  them  against 
Philip.  As  an  orator  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  second  rate.  (Demosth.  de  Comm.  pp.  235, 
291.)  A  fragment  of  one  of  his  orations  is  pre- 
served in  Aristotle.    (Rhet  iii  4.  §  3.) 

2.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  concerning  whom 
absolutely  nothing  is  known.  A  collection  of  mo- 
ral maxims,  called  the  golden  sentences  (y*£nai 
Xpvo-oT)  has  come  down  to  us  under  his  name,  and 

Mate.      J|.|!n  m.  i  h  Vi  Arl      f*%m     #I,aSm      a  a.  *  m     «  i  i  a  _         n  .1  .!M 

are  ai&iinguisnea  ior  roeir  toununess  ana  sim- 
plicity. They  are  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
from  which  some  writers  have  inferred,  that  they 
were  written  at  a  very  early  period,  whereas  others 
think  it  more  probable  that  they  are  the  production 
of  the  age  of  J.  Caesar.  But  nothing  can  be  said 
with  certainty,  for  want  of  both  external  and  in- 
ternal evidence.  Some  of  these  sentences  are 
quoted  by  Stobaeus,  and  are  found  in  some  MSS. 
under  the  name  of  Democritus,  which  however 
seems  to  be  a  mere  mistake,  arising  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  two  names.  They  are 
and  printed  in  the  several  editions  of  the 
of  Hemophilus.  [DxsforHaua.] 

3.  An  Epicurean  philosopher,  who 
to  Plntarch  (c  Epicur.  p.  1100)  was  charged  by 
Epicurus  with  having  copied  from  his  works.  He 
may  possibly  be  the  same  as  the  Democrates  who 
according  to  the  same  Plutarch  {Pulit.  PraeetpL 
p.  803)  lived  at  Athens  about  b.  c.  340. 

4.  Of  Tcnedos,  a  distinguished  wrestler,  of 
whom  there  was  a  statue  at  Olympia.  (Paus.  ri. 
17.  §  1.)  He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  of 
whom  an  anecdote  is  related  by  Aelian.  (  V.  H. 
iv.  15.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMCCRINES  (Aiuiotpforr),  a  Greek  gram- 
marian, who  is  referred  to  in  the  Venetian  Scholia 
on  Homer  (IL  ii.  744.  Comp.  Villoison,  Proleg. 
p.  xxx.)  [L.  8.] 

DEMOCRITUS.  f  Da  mocr  itu*.  ] 
DEMO'CRITUS  (AiMiOKprroj),  was  a  native  of 
Abdera  in  Thrace,  an  Ionian  colony  of  Tecs. 
(Aristot  deCM.  iii.  4,  Meteor,  ii.  7,  with  Ideler's 
note.)  Some  called  him  n  Milesian,  and  the  name 
«vf  his  rather  too  is  stated  differently.  (Diog.  LacfC 
ix.  34,  Ac.)  His  birth  year  was  fixed  by  Apoi- 
fodoros  in  01.  80.  1,  or  B.  c  460,  while  Thrasyllus 
had  referred  it  to  01.  77.  3.  ( Diog.  Laert.  L  c 
§  41,  with  Menage's  note;  Gellius,  xvii.  21  ; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  ad  ann.  460.)  Democritus  had 
called  himself  forty  years  younger  than  Anaxagoras. 
His  rather,  Hegesistratns,— or  as  others  called  him 
Damasippus  or  Atbenocritns, — was  possessed  of  so 
large  a  property,  that  he  was  able  to  receive  and 
treat  Xerxes  on  his  march  through  Abdera.  De- 
mocritus spent  the  inheritance,  which  his  father 
left  him,  on  travels  into  distant  countries,  which  he 
undertook  to  satisfy  his  extraordinary  thirst  for 
knowledge.  He  travelled  over  a  great  part  of 
A and,  as  some  state,  he  even  reached  India 
and  Aethiopia.  (Cic  de  Fin.  v.  19;  Strabo,  xvi. 
p  703;  A.  H.  C.  Geffers, 
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p.  15,  Ac.)  We  know  that  he  wrote  on  Babylon 
and  Meroe  ;  he  must  also  have  visited  Egypt,  and 
Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  98)  even  states,  that  he  lived 
there  for  a  period  of  five  years.  He  himself  de- 
clared (Gem.  Alex.  Stmrn.  i.  p.  304),  that  among 
his  contemporaries  none  had  made  greater  journeys, 
seen  more  countries,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
more  men  distinguished  in  every  kind  of  science 
than  himself.  Among  the  last  he  mentions  in  par- 
ticular the  Egyptian  mathematicians  (dfrwtHSrair- 
tcu  ;  comp.  Sturx,  de  Dialect.  Afaeed.  p.  98),  whose 
knowledge  he  praises,  without,  however,  regarding 
himself  inferior  to  them.  Theophrastas,  too,  spoke 
of  him  as  a  man  who  had  seen  many  countries. 
(Aclinn,  V.  //.  iv.  20;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  35.)  It 
was  his  desire  to  acquire  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  nature  that  led  him  into  distant  countries  at  a 
time  when  travelling  was  the  principal  means  of 
acquiring  an  intellectual  and  scientific  culture  ; 
and  after  returning  to  his  native  land  he  occupied 
himself  only  with  philosophical  investigations, 
especially  such  as  related  to  natural  history.  In 
Greece  itself,  too,  he  endeavoured  by  means  of 
travelling  and  residing  in  the  principal  cities  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  Hellenic  culture  and  civilisa- 
tion. He  mentioned  many  Greek  philosophers  in 
his  writings,  and  his  wealth  enabled  him  to  pur- 
chase the  works  they  bad  written.  He  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  excelling,  in  the  extent  of  his  knowledge, 
all  the  earlier  Greek  philosophers,  among  whom 
Leucippus,  the  founder  of  the  atomistic  theory,  it 
said  to  have  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon 
his  philosophical  studies.  The  opinion  that  he  was 
a  disciple  of  Anaxagoras  or  of  the  Pythagoreans 
(Diog  Laert.  ix.  38),  perhaps  arose  merely  from 
the  fact,  that  he  mentioned  them  in  his  writings. 
The  account  of  his  hostility  towards  Anaxagoras, 
is  contradicted  by  several  passages  in  which  he 
speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  high  praise.  (Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  14  ;  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math.  vii. 
140.)  It  is  further  said,  that  he  wns  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  Hippocrates,  and  some  writers 
even  speak  of  a  correspondence  between  Demo- 
critus and  Hippocrates  ;  but  this  statement 
does  not  seem  to  be  deserving  of  credit.  (Diog. 
Ijiert  ix.  $  42 ;  Brandis,  Handbuck  der  Grieck,  «. 
Horn.  Pki/ot.  p.  300.)  As  he  was  a  contemporary 
of  Plato,  it  may  be  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
Socrates,  perhaps  even  with  Plato,  who,  however, 
does  not  mention  Democritus  anywhere.  (Her- 
mann, System  der  Platan.  Philot.  i.  p.  284.)  Aris- 
totle describes  him  and  his  views  as  belonging  to 
the  ante-Socratie  period  (Arist.  Mttapk.  xiii.  4  ; 
Pkys.  iL  2,  de  Partib.  Anim.  \.  1);  but  modern 
scholars,  such  as  the  learned  Dutchman  Groen  van 
Prinsterer  (Promrpoffrapk.  Platan,  p.  41,  Ac, 
Brandis,  I.  e.  p.  292,  Ac),  assert,  that  there  ore 
symptoms  in  Plato  which  shew  a  connexion  with 
Democritus,  and  the  same  scholar  pretends  to  dis- 
cover in  Plato's  language  and  style  an  imitation  of 
Democritus.  (Pertop.  Plat.  p.  42.)  The  many 
anecdotes  about  Democritus  which  are  preserved, 
especially  in  Diogenes  Laerttus,  shew  that  he  wns 
a  man  of  a  most  sterling  and  honourable  character. 
His  diligence  was  incredible:  he  lived  exclusively 
for  his  studies,  and  his  disinterestedness,  modesty, 
and  simplicity  are  attested  by  many  features  which 
are  related  of  him.  Notwithstanding  his  great 
property,  he  seems  to  have  died  in  poverty, 
though  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens,  not 
so  much  on  account  of  his  philosophy,  as  u  he- 
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eanse,"  as  Diogenes  says  "  he  bad  foretold  them 
tome  things  which  the  event  proved  to  be  true." 
This  had  probably  reference  to  his  knowledge  of 
natural  phaenomena.  His  fellow-citiaens  honoured 
bira  with  presents  in  money  and  bronze  statues. 
Even  the  scoffer  Timon,  who  in  his  silli  spared  no 
one,  speaks  of  Democritus  only  in  terms  of  praise, 
lie  died  at  an  advanced  age  (some  say  that  he  was 
109  years  old),  and  even  the  manner  in  which  he 
died  is  characteristic  of  his  medical  knowledge, 
which,  combined  as  it  was  with  his  knowledge  of 
nature,  caused  a  report,  which  was  believed  by 
some  persons,  that  he  was  a  sorcerer  and  a  magician. 
(Plin.  II.  N.  xxiv.  17,  xxx.  1.)  His  death  is 
placed  in  01.  105.  4,  or  B.C.  357,  in  which  year 
Hippocrates  also  is  said  to  have  died.  (Clinton, 
F.  H.  ad  ann.  357.)  We  cannot  leave  unnoticed 
the  tradition  that  Democritus  deprived  himself  of 
his  sight,  in  order  to  be  less  disturbed  in  his  pur- 
suits. (Cic  de  Fin.  v.  29  ;  Gellius,  x.  17  ;  Diog. 
Laert.  ix.  36  ;  Cic.  Tux,  v.  39  ;  Menage,  ad  Diog. 
Laert.  ix.  43.)  But  this  tradition  is  one  of  the 
inventions  of  a  later  age,  which  was  fond  of 
piquant  anecdotes.  It  is  more  probable  that  he 
may  have  lost  his  sight  by  too  severe  application 
to  study.  (Brandis,  L  c  p.  298.)  This  loss, 
however,  did  not  disturb  the  cheerful  disposition 
of  his  mind  and  his  views  of  human  life,  which 
prompted  him  everywhere  to  look  at  the  cheerful 
and  comical  side  of  things,  which  later  writers  took 
to  mean,  that  he  always  laughed  at  the  follies  of 
men.  (Senec  de  Ira,  ii.  10;  Aelian,  V.  II.  iv. 
20.) 

Of  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  which  embraced 
not  only  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  mechanics 
(Brandis,  in  the  Rhein.  Mas.  iii.  p.  )  34, Ac),  gram- 
mar, music,  and  philosophy,  but  various  other  use- 
ful arts,  we  may  form  some  notion  from  the  list  of 
his  numerous  works  which  is  given  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (ix.  46—49),  and  which,  as  Diogenes 
expressly  states,  contains  only  his  genuine  works. 
The  grammarian  Thrasyllus,  a  contemporary  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  arranged  them,  like  the  works  of 
Plato,  into  tetralogies.  The  importance  which 
was  attached  to  the  researches  of  Democritus  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  Aristotle  is  reported  to 
have  written  a  work  in  two  books  on  the  problems 
of  Democritus.  (Diog.  J*ert.  v.  26.)  His  works 
were  composed  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  though  not 
without  some  admixture  of  the  local  peculiarities  of 
Abdera,  (Philopon.  in  Arittoi.  de  gener.  et  cor- 
rupt, fol.  7,  a.;  Simplic  ad  ArittoL  de  Coda,  fbl. 
150,  a. ;  Suid.  s.  v.  pvcn6s.)  They  are  neverthe- 
less much  praised  by  Cicero  on  account  of  the 
poetical  beauties  and  the  liveliness  of  their  style, 
and  are  in  this  respect  compared  even  with  the 
works  of  Plato.  (Groen  van  Prinsterer,  /.  c.  ;  Cic. 
de  Div.  ii.  64,  de  Oral.  L  11,  Orat.  20  ;  Dionys. 
de  Cumpo*.  verb.  24  ;  Plut.  Sympos.  v.  7,  p.  (J83.) 
Pyrrhon  is  said  to  have  imitated  his  style  (Euseb. 
Praep  Evang.  xiv.  6),  and  even  Timon  praises  it, 
and  calls  it  wtpdppora  koJ  ifupiroor  (Diog. 
Laert.  ix.  40.)  Unfortunately,  not  one  of  his 
works  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the  treatise  which 
we  possess  under  his  name  is  considered  spurious. 
Callimachus  wrote  glosses  upon  his  works  and  made 
a  list  of  them  (Suid.  *.  v.) ;  but  they  must  have 
been  lost  at  an  early  time,  since  even  Siniplicius 
does  not  appear  to  hare  read  them  (Papencordt,  de 
Atomiearum  dotfrina,  p.  22),  and  since  compara- 
tively few  fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
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these  fragments  refer  more  to  ethics  than  to  physi- 
cal matters.  There  is  a  very  good  collection  of 
these  fragments  by  F.  O.  A.  Mullach,  44  Democriti 
Abderitae  operum  fragmenta,"  Berlin,  1843,  8vo. 
Besides  this  work,  which  contains  also  elaborate 
dissertations  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Democritus, 
the  student  may  consult — 1.  Burchardt,  Comment, 
aril,  de  Democriti  de  tenribut  phiianujihia,  in  two  pro- 
grams, Minden,  1830  and  1839,  4 to.  2.  Burchardt, 
Fragmenle  der  Moral  dee  Demokrii,  Minden,  1834, 
4 to.  3.  Heimsoth,  Democriti  de  anima  doetrma, 
Bonn,  1835,  8vo.  4.  H.  Stephanns,  Poeeu  PkUoe, 
p.  156,  &c.  5.  Orelli,  Opuse.  Gruec.  Sent.  i.  p. 
91,  dtc.  Concerning  the  spurious  works  and  letters 
of  Democritus,  see  Fabric.  Bibt.  Or.  L  p.  683,  Ac, 
ii.  pp.  641,  639,  iv.  p.  333,  &c 

The  philosophy  of  Democritus  has,  in  modern 
times  been  the  subject  of  much  investigation.  He- 
gel (  Vorbseung.  ub.  Geeck.  d.  Pkilo*.  i.  p.  379,  die.) 
treats  it  very  briefly,  and  does  not  attach  much 
importance  to  it.  The  most  minute  investigations 
concerning  it  are  those  of  Hitter  (Gr*ck  d.  Pkilo*. 
i.  p.  559),  Brandis  (Rkcin.  M**.  iii.  p.  133,  Ac, 
and  GeecL  der  GriecL  u.  Bom.  Pkilo*.  L  p.  294, 
dtcA  Petersen  (Hitlor.  Pkilog.  Stndien.  i.  p.  22, 
dec).  Papencordt  {Atomkorum  doctrimi),  and  Mul- 
lach (L  c  pp.  373 — 119). 

It  was  Democritus  who,  in  his  numerous  writ- 
ings, carried  out  Leucippus's  theory  of  atoms  and 
especially  in  his  observations  on  nature.  These 
atomists  undertook  the  task  of  proving  that  the 
quantitative  relations  of  matter  were  its  original 
characteristics,  and  that  its  qualitative  relations 
were  something  secondary  and  derivative,  and  of 
thus  doing  away  with  the  distinction  between 
matter  and  mind  or  power.  (Brandis,  /.  c.  p.  294.) 
In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  supposition  of  primitive  matter  with  definite 
qualities,  without  admitting  the  coming  into  exist- 
ence and  annihilation  as  realities,  and  without 
giving  up,  as  the  Eleatic  philosophers  did,  the 
reality  of  variety  and  ks  changes,  the  atomists 
derived  all  denniteness  of  phaenomena,  both  phy- 
sical and  mental,  from  elementary  particles,  the 
infinite  number  of  which  were  homogeneous  in 
quality,  but  heterogeneous  in  form.  This  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  establish  the  reality  of  a 
vacuum  or  space,  and  cf  motion.  (Brandis,  L  c. 
p.  303,  Ac.)  Motion,  they  said,  is  the  eternal  and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  original  variety  of 
atoms  in  the  vacuum  or  space.  All  phaenomena 
arise  from  the  infinite  variety  of  the  form,  order,  and 
position  of  the  atoms  in  forming  combinations.  It 
is  impossible,  they  add,  to  derive  this  supposition 
from  any  higher  principle,  for  a  beginning  of  the 
infinite  is  inconceivable.  (Aristot.  de  General. 
Anim.iL  6,  p.  742,  b.  20,  ed.  Bekker;  Brandis 
/.  c.  p.  309,  Ac.)  The  atoms  are  impenetrable, 
and  therefore  offer  resistance  to  one  another.  This 
creates  a  swinging,  world-producing,  and  whirling 
motion.  (This  reminds  us  of  the  joke  in  the  Clouds 
of  Aristophanes  about  the  god  Aiswi !)  Now  as 
similars  attract  one  another,  there  arise  in  that 
motion  real  things  and  beings,  that  is,  combinations 
of  distinct  atoms  which  still  continue  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  the  vacuum.  The  first 
cause  of  all  existence  is  necessity,  that  is  the  neces- 
sary predestination  and  necessary  succession  of 
cause  and  effect.  This  they  called  chuNct,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  vovs  of  Aiiaxagiiru*.  But  it  doe»  the 
highest  honour  to  the  mind  of  Democritus  that  be 
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made  the  discovery  of  nww  the  highest  object 
of  scientific  investigation*.  He  once  said,  that  he 
pre/erred  the  discovery  of  ■  true  cause  to  the  pos- 
sesssion  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  (Dionys.  Alex. 
op.  Euteh.  Praep.  Evamg.  xiv.  27.)  We  must  not, 
therefore,  take  the  word  chance  (rvxii)  in  its  vul- 
gar acceptation  (R.andis,  /.  c  p.  319.)  Aristotle 
understood  Democritus  rightly  in  this  respect 
(Pkyt.  Amcult.  ii.  4,  p.  196.  1 1 ;  Simplic  fol.  74), 
as  he  generally  valued  him  highly,  and  often  says 
of  him,  that  he  had  thought  on  all  subjects,  search- 
ed after  the  first  causes  of  phaenomcna,  and  endea- 
voured to  find  definitions.  ( De  General,  et  Corrupt. 
i.  2,  8,  Metapk.  M.  4,  Pky*.  ii.  2,  p.  194,  20,  de 
Part  Anii*.  i.  p.  642,  26.)  The  only  thing  for 
which  he  censures  him,  is  a  disregard  for  teleologi- 
cal  relations,  and  the  want  of  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  induction.  (De  Retpir.  4,  de  General.  Anim. 
v.  H.)  Democritus  himself  called  the  common  no- 
tion of  chance  a  cover  of  human  ignorance  (»po<^a- 
aw  ltli)t  oWir*),  •"d  nn  invention  of  those  who 
were  too  idle  to  think.  (Dionys.  ap.  Enseb.  Praep. 
Erana.  xiv.  27;  Stob.  Eetop.'Etk.  p.  344.) 

Resides  the  infinite  number  of  atoms  existing  in 
infinite  space,  Democritus  also  supposed  the  exist- 
ence of  an  infinite  number  of  worlds,  some  of  which 
resembled  one  another,  while  others  differed  from 
one  another,  and  each  of  these  worlds  was  kept 
Uigether  as  one  thing  by  a  sort  of  shell  or  skin. 
He  derived  the  four  elements  from  the  form  of  the 
atoms  predominating  in  each,  from  their  quality, 
and  their  relations  of  magnitude.  In  deriving  in- 
dividual things  from  atoms,  he  mainly  considered 
the  qualities  of  warm  and  cold.  The  warm  or  fire- 
like  he  took  to  be  a  combination  of  fine,  spheric, 
and  very  movable  atoms,  as  opposed  to  the  cold 
and  moist.  His  mode  of  proceeding,  however, 
was,  first  carefully  to  observe  and  describe  the 
phaenomena  themselves,  and  then  to  attempt  his 
atomistic  explanation,  whereby  he  essentially  ad- 
vanced the  knowledge  of  nature.  (Pnpencordt,  /.  e. 
p.  45,  Ac;  Rrandis,  Up.  327.)  He  derived  the 
soul,  the  origin  of  life,  consciousness,  and  thought, 
from  the  finest  fire-atoms  (Aristot.  de  Anim.  i.  2, 
ed.  Trendelenburg);  and  in  connexion  with  this 
theory  he  made  very  profound  physiological  inves- 
tigations. It  was  for  this  reason  that,  according 
to  him,  the  soul  while  in  the  body  acquires  percep- 
tions and  knowledge  by  corporeal  contact,  and  that 
it  is  affected  by  heat  and  cold.  The  sensuous  per- 
ceptions themselves  were  to  him  affections  of  the 
organ  or  of  the  subject  perceiving,  dependent  on 
the  changes  of  bodily  condition,  on  the  difference 
of  the  organs  and  their  quality,  on  air  and  light. 
Hence  the  differences,  e,  g.%  of  taste,  colour,  and 
temperature,  are  only  conventional  (Sext.  Empir. 
adv.  Math.  vii.  135),  the  real  cause  of  those  differ- 
ences being  in  the  atoms. 

was  very  natural,  tneretore,  tnat  uemocntits 
described  even  the  knowledge  obtained  by  sensuous 
perception  as  obscure  (antor/nr  ttplcw).  A  clear 
and  pure  knowledge  is  only  that  which  has  refer- 
ence to  the  true  principles  or  the  true  nature  of 
things,  that  is,  to  the  atoms  and  space.  Rut  j 
knowledge  derived  from  reason  was,  in  his  opinion,  j 
not  specifically  different  from  that  acquired  through 
the  senses;  for  conception  and  reflection  were  to 
him  only  effects  of  impressions  made  upon  the 
senses ;  and  Aristotle,  therefore,  expressly  states, 
that  Democritus  did  not  consider  mind  as  some- 
thing peculiar,  or  as  a  power  distinct  from  the  soul 
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or  sensuous  perception,  but  that  be  considered 
knowledge  derived  from  reason  to  be  sensuous 

perceptions.  (De  Anim.  i.  2.  p.  404, 27.)  A  purer 
and  higher  knowledge  which  he  opposed  to  the 
obscure  knowledge  obtained  through  the  medium 
of  the  senses,  must  therefore  have  been  to  him  a 
kind  of  sensation,  that  is,  a  direct  perception  of 
the  atoms  and  of  space.  For  this  reason  he  as- 
sumed the  three  criteria  (xpmipta) :  a.  Phaeno- 
mena ns  criteria  for  discovering  that  which  is  hid- 
den :  6.  Thought  as  a  criterion  of  investigation : 
and  c  Assertions  as  criteria  of  desires.  (Sext. 
Emp.  adv.  Math.  vii.  140 ;  Rrandis,  /.  c.  p.  334.) 
Now  as  Democritus  acknowledged  the  uncertainty 
of  perceptions,  and  as  he  was  unable  to  establish  a 
higher  and  purely  spiritual  source  of  knowledge  as 
distinct  from  perceptions,  we  often  find  him  com- 
plaining that  all  human  knowledge  is  uncertain, 
that  in  general  either  nothing  is  absolutely  true, 
or  at  least  not  clear  to  us  («t»Aoe,  Aristot  Metapk, 
r.  5),  that  our  senses  grope  about  in  the  dark 
(tenma  tme/jricori,  Ck*.  Acad.  iv.  10,  23),  and  that 
all  our  views  and  opinions  are  subjective,  and  come 
to  us  only  like  something  epidemic,  as  it  were, 
with  the  air  which  we  breathe.  (Sext.  Em  p.  adv. 
Math.  vii.  136,  137,  viil  327,  Hypatyp.  i.  213; 
Diog.  Laert.  ix.  72,  tV«p  8*  otter*  tSutP,  4*  $v0j 
yip  t)  dAifOcia,  which  Cicero  translates  n  prof  undo 
reritatem  esse.) 

In  his  ethical  philosophy  Democritus  considered 
the  acquisition  of  peace  of  mind  (tMvfda)  as  the 
end  and  ultimate  object  of  our  actions.  (Diog. 
I<aert.  ix.  45;  Cic  de  Fin,  v.  29.)  This  peace, 
this  tranquillity  of  the  mind,  and  freedom  from 
fear  ($6€oi  and  tturtbaiuorla)  and  passion,  is  the 
last  and  fairest  fruit  of  philosophical  inquiry. 
Many  of  his  ethical  writings  had  reference  to  this 
idea  and  its  establishment,  and  the  fragments  re- 
lating to  this  question  are  full  of  the  most  genuine 
practical  wisdom.  Abstinence  from  too  many  oc- 
cupations, a  steady  consideration  of  one's  own 
powers,  which  prevents  our  attempting  that  which 
we  cannot  accomplish,  moderation  in  prosperity  and 
misfortune,  were  to  him  the  principal  means  of  ac- 
quiring the  tiMvuia.  The  noblest  and  purest  ethi- 
cal tendency,  lastly,  is  manifest  in  his  views  on 
virtue  and  on  good.  Truly  pious  and  beloved  by 
the  gods,  he  says,  are  only  those  who  hate  that 
which  is  wrong  (oVour  ixQp&v  ri  JSBucur),  The 
purest  joy  and  the  truest  happiness  are  only  the 
fruit  of  the  higher  mental  activity  exerted  in  the 
endeavour  to  understand  the  nature  of  things,  of 
the  peace  of  mind  arising  from  good  actions,  and 
of  a  clear  conscience.  (Brandis,  /.  e.  p.  337.) 

The  titles  of  the  works  which  the  ancients  as- 
cribed to  Democritus  may  be  found  in  Diogenes 
Laettius.  We  find  among  them  :  I.  Works  of 
ethics  and  practical  philosophy.  2.  On  natural 
science.  3.  On  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
4.  On  music  and  poetry,  on  rhythm  and  poetical 
beauty  (Rode,  Geiek.  der  Hellen.  Dirkthaut.  i.  p. 
24,  Ac),  and  on  Homer.  5.  Works  of  a  linguistic 
nnd  grammatical  nature ;  for  Democritus  is  one  of 
the  earliest  Greek  philosophers  that  made  language 
the  subject  of  his  investigations.  (Lersch,  Sprack- 
pki'omof'hie  der  Alien,  i.  p.  13,  Ac.)  6.  Works  on 
medicine,  7-  On  agriculture.  8.  On  painting. 
9.  On  mythology,  history,  &c  He  had  even 
occupied  himself,  with  success,  with  mechanics; 
and  Vitro vius  (Praef.  lih.  vii.;  com  p.  Nmicc  Eput, 
90)  ascribes  to  him  certain  intentions  for  example, 
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the  art  of  arching.  He  is  also  said  to  have  poe- 
k'tivd  a  knowledge  of  perspective.  Two  work* 
on  tactics  (Toktikov  Kal  'OrAopax'*0')  ^  ascribed 
to  him,  apparently  from  a  confusion  of  his  name 
with  that  of  Damocritus.  (Fabric  Bibi.  Grate,  iv. 
p.  343  ;  Mullach,  /.  e.  pp.  93 — 159.)      [A.  S.J 

DEMO'CRITUS(aW*P«to»).  l.  Of  Epheaus 
wrote  works  on  the  Ephesian  temple  and  the  town 
of  Samothrace.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  49.)  A  frag- 
ment of  his  is  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  (xii.  p. 
525.) 

2.  A  Platonic  philosopher,  who  wrote  commen- 
taries on  Plato's  Phaedon  and  Alcibiudes  1.  (Por- 
phvr.  Vii.  PU.  20  ;  Syrian,  ad  Aristot.  Metaph. 
xii'.  p.  59  ;  Ruhnken,  Wwrf,  Pkilol.  de  Vita  et 
Script.  Longwi,  §  4.) 

3.  Of  Sicyon,  is  recommended  by  Cicero  to  the 
proconsul  A.  Allienus  {ad  Fam.  xiii.  78),  as  a 
highly  educated  man.  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'DAMAS  (Arinotdpat),  of  Miletus  or 
Halicarnussus  is  called  Stleuci  et  Antiachi  dux  by 
Pliny.  (//.  Ar.  vi.  16.)  He  appears  to  have  writ- 
ten a  geographical  work  on  Asia,  from  which  Pliny 
derived  great  assistance.  He  is  mentioned  also  by 
Stephanua  Ryzantius  (*.  v.  *Amo<ra),  and  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Pcmodamas  who  according 
to  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  682)  wrote  a  work  on  Hali- 
ennmssus.    (vtpl  'AKtKapvaaaou.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  (AviiAtoKos).  1.  The  famous 
bard  of  the  Odyssey,  who  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  heroic  ages  delighted  the  guests  of  king  Al- 
cinoils  during  their  repast  by  singing  about  the  feats 
of  the  Greeks  at  Troy,  of  the  love  of  Ares  and 
Aphrodite,  and  of  the  wooden  horse.  (Od.  viii.  62, 
Ac,  xiii.  27.)  He  is  also  mentioned  ns  the  bard 
who  advised  Agamemnon  to  guard  Clytaemnestra, 
and  to  expose  Aegisthus  in  a  desert  island.  (Od. 
iii.  267  ;  Eustath.  ad  Hum.  p.  1466.)  Eustathius 
describes  him  as  a  Laconian,  and  as  a  pupil  of  Au- 
tomedes  and  Pcrimedes  of  Argos.  He  adds  that 
he  won  the  prixe  at  the  Pythian  games  and  then 
followed  Agamemnon  to  Mycenae.  One  story 
makes  Odysseus  recite  Demodocus's  song  about  the 
destmction  of  Troy  during  a  contest  in  Tyrrhenia. 
(Ptolem.  Heph.  7.)  On  the  throne  of  Apollo  at 
Amyclae,  Dcmodocus  was  represented  playing  to 
the  dance  of  the  Phaeacians.  (Paus.  iii.  18.  §  7.) 
I*ater  writers,  who  look  upon  this  mythical  min- 
strel as  an  historical  person,  describe  him  as  a  na- 
tive of  Corcyra,  and  as  an  aged  and  blind  singer 
(Ov.  Ib.  272),  who  composed  a  poem  on  the  de- 
stmction of  Troy  ('lAfou  ropSwrij),  nnd  on  the 
marri.ige  of  Hephaestus  and  Aphrodite.  (Plut.  de 
Mat.  3  ;  Eudoc.  p.  407  ;  Phot.  Ribl.  p  152.  ed. 
Rekker.)  Plutarch  (de  Ffum.  18)  refers  even  to 
the  first  book  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of 
Heracles.  ('Hpa*A#fa.)  Rut  all  such  statements 
are  fabulous  ;  and  if  there  existed  any  poems  under 
his  name,  they  were  certainly  forgeries. 

2.  A  companion  and  friend  of  Aeneas,  who  was 
killed  bv  Halesus.    (Virg.  Aen.  x.  413.)    tL.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  (ArjfiSSoKot).  1.  Among  the 
dialogues  bearing  the  name  of  Plato  there  is  one 
entitled  Demodocns,  from  the  person  addressed 
therein  ;  but  whether  this  Demodocns  is  the  friend 
of  Socrates,  and  father  of  Theages,  who  is  intro- 
duced as  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue 
Thenges,  is  uncertain.  Dut  the  dialogue  Demodo- 
cus  is  now  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  a 
fabrication  of  a  late  sophist  or  rhetorician.  (C.  F. 
Hermann,  System  der  I 'I  a  ton.  Philos.  i.  p.  4 14,  Ac.) 
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2.  One  of  the  Athenian  general*,  who  com- 
manded a  fleet  in  the  Hellespont,  and  in  tlio 
spring  of  b.c.  424,  recovered  the  town  of  Antnn- 
rua.  (Tbuc  iv.  75.)  Another  person  of  this  name 
is  mentioned  bv  Polybius.  (v.  95.)        [L.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  (aW«owi)  of  Lero«,  the  au- 
thor of  four  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
containing  bitter  attacks  upon  the  Chians  Cnppa- 
docians,  and  Cilicians.  (Rrunck,  Anal.  ii.  56  ; 
Jncobs,  ii.  56,  xiii.  698.)  He  is  mentioned  by 
Aristotle.  (IMie.  Nicom.  vii.  9.)  [P.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  (Av>x66oKotl  a  phyeidan  of 
Crotona.  [  Dbmocedes.] 

DEMO'LEON  lAwoAfstr).  There  are  four 
mythical  beings  of  this  name,  a  centaur  (Ov.  Mtt. 
xii.  355,  ice),  a  son  of  Phrixus  and  Chalciope 
(Hvgin.  Fab.  14),  a  son  of  An  tenor  and  Theauo, 
who  was  shin  by  Achilles  (Horn.  1L  xx.  394),  and 
a  son  of  Hippasus,  who  was  slain  by  Paris.  (Quint. 
Smyrn.  x.  119,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMOLEUS,  a  Greek,  who  had  been  slain  by 
Aeneas,  and  whose  coat  of  mail  was  offered  by 
him  as  a  prize  in  the  games  which  he  celebrated 
in  Sicily.    (Virg.  Aen.  v.  258,  Ac.)       [L.  S.] 

DEMON  (Afcmv).  ].  The  author  of  an 
Atthis  ('Arflit),  or  a  history  of  Attica,  against 
which  Philochorus  wrote  his  Atthis  from  which 
wc  may  infer  that  Demon  lived  either  shortly 
before  or  at  the  time  of  Philochorus.  (Plut  Hut. 
19,  23  ;  Athen.  iii.  p.  96;  Suid.  s.v.  rpnoirdToptt.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  author  of  a  work 
on  proverbs  (wtpl  irapoifA »«*),  of  which  some 
fragments  are  still  extant,  (Steph.  ».  r.  Au&mvr) ; 
llarpocrat  ».  r.  Vlvtriv  Xttav  ;  Hesych.  *.  e 
OlraToi ;  Photius,  passim  ;  Suidns,  s.  v.  Awiuvaioy ; 
Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Plid.  1003,  Av.  302,  Pan.  442  ; 
Schol.  ad  Horn.  Od.  xx.  301,  //.  xvi.  233  ;  ad 
Find.  Nem.  vii.  155,  ad  Eurip.  likes.  248  ;  Zenob. 
Proverb,  v.  52  ;  Apostol.  vii.  44,  xiii.  36,  xvii.  28, 
xx.  27  ;  Arsenius,  Viol.  pp.  186,  463)  and  of  a 
work  on  sacrifices  (**pl  Sv<tiav  ;  Harpocrat.  s.  v. 
irpoKtivia).  The  fragments  of  the  works  of  Demon 
are  collected  in  Siebelis  Phanotlemus  (Itcnunu, 
Clitodemi  et  Istri)  'AtBHuv  et  rclig.  Fragw.,  Leip- 
zig, 1812.  (See  especially  p.  vii.  Ac,  and  p.  17, 
Ac,  and  in  C.  and  Th.  Miiller,  Frw/m.  Hut.  Graec 
p.  378,  Ac.   Comp.  p.  LxxxviL  Ac.) 

2.  Of  the  demos  of  Paeania  in  Attica,  was  a 
son  of  Demosthenes'*  sister,  and  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  orator ;  he  belonged,  like  his  great 
kinsman,  to  the  anti- Macedonian  party.  When, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Demosthenes  was 
still  in  exile  and  tried  to  ronsc  the  Greeks  to  a 
vigorous  resistance  against  the  Macedonians  De- 
mon proposed  a  decree  to  recall  him.  It  was 
joyfully  passed  by  the  Athenians  and  Demosthe- 
nes returned  in  triumph.  (Plut.  Hemosth.  27  ; 
Athen.  viii.  p.  341,  xiii.  p.  593,  where  n  son  of 
his,  Phrvnion,  is  mentioned.)  (L.  S.] 

DEMONASSA  (AW'«"ra).  1.  The  wife  of 
Inis  nnd  mother  of  Eurydnmas  and  Eurytion. 
(Hvgin.  Fab.  14  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  74.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle, 
was  the  wife  of  Thersander,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Tisnmenus  (Paus.  iii,  15.  §  6,  ix. 
5.  «  8.) 

3.  The  mother  of  Aegialus  by  Adrastus.  (Hy- 
gin.faA.71.)  [L.S.] 

DEMO'NAX  (AtwmJkoO,  the  most  distinguish- 
ed of  those  who  attempted  to  revive  the  cvnical 
doctrines  in  the  second  century  of  the  ' 
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firm.  He  probably  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
though  the  exact  date  of  his  birth  and  death  it 
unknown.  We  owe  our  knowledge  of  his  character 
13  Lucian,  who  ha*  painted  it  in  the  most  glowing 
colours,  representing  him  aa  almost  perfectly  wise 
and  good.  He  adds  that  he  has  written  an  ac- 
count of  Demonax,  u  in  order  that  the  young  who 
wish  to  apply  to  the  study  of  philosophy  may  not 
be  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  examples  from 
antiquity,  but  may  derive  from  his  life  also  a  model 
lor  their  imitation."  Of  his  friends  the  best  known 
to  us  was  Epictetus,  who  appears  to  have  exercised 
considerable  influence  in  the  direction  of  his  mind. 
By  birth  a  Cyprian,  he  removed  to  Athens,  and 
there  joined  the  Cynical  school,  chiefly  from  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  Diogenes,  whom  he  con- 
sidered the  most  faithful  representative  of  the  life 
and  virtues  of  Socrates.  He  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  free  from  the  austerity  and  morosencss 
)f  the  sect,  though  he  valued  their  indifference  to 
external  things;  but  we  do  not  find  that  he  con- 
tributed anything  more  to  the  cause  of  science  than 
the  original  Cynics.  His  popularity  at  Athens  was 
so  great,  that  people  vied  with  each  other  for  the 
honour  of  offering  him  bread,  and  even  boys  shewed 
their  respect  by  large  donations  of  apples.  He 
contrrcted  some  odium  by  the  freedom  with  which 
he  rebuked  vice,  and  he  was  accused  of  neglecting 
sacrifice  and  the  Elettsinian  mysteries.  To  these 
chnrges  he  returned  for  answer,  that  44  he  did  not 
sacrifice  to  Athena,  because  she  could  not  want  his 
offerings,"  and  that  u  if  the  mysteries  were  bad, 
no  one  ought  to  be  initiated  ;  if  good,  they  should 
be  divulged  to  everybody," — the  first  of  which  re- 
plies is  symptomatic  of  that  vague  kind  of  Deism 
which  used  so  generally  to  conceal  itself  under  an 
affectation  of  reverence  for  the  popular  gods.  He 
never  married,  though  Epictetus  begged  him  to  do 
so,  but  wns  met  by  the  request  that  his  wife  might 
be  one  of  Epictetus's  daughters,  whose  own 
bachelor  life  was  not  very  consistent  with  his 
urging  the  duty  of  giving  birth  to  and  educating 
children.  This  and  other  anecdotes  of  Demonax 
recorded  by  Lucian,  shew  him  to  have  been  an 
amiable,  good-humoured  man,  leading  probably  a 
happy  life,  beloved  and  respected  by  those  about 
him,  and  no  doubt  contrasting  favourably  with 
others  who  in  those  times  called  themselves  votaries 
of  those  ancient  systems  which,  as  practical  guides 
of  life,  were  no  longer  necessary  in  a  world  to 
which  a  perfect  revelation  had  now  been  given. 
[Crbscknr.]  Demonax  died  when  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  was  buried  with  great  magni- 
ficence, though  he  had  declared  it  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  him  if  his  body  were  thrown  to  the 
dogs.  (Lucian,  Demonax;  Brucker,  Hist.  Cril. 
rhil.  per.  ii.  pars  1.  2.  6.)  [G.  E.  L.  C.) 

DEMON I CE  (Awovlicn),  a  daughter  of  Agenor 
and  Epicaste,  who  became  by  Ares  the  mother  of 
Euenus,  Molus,  Pvlus,  and  Thestius.  (Apollod.  i. 
7.  *  7.)  Hetiod  (ap.  Schol.  ad  Horn.  IL  xiv.  200) 
calls  her  Demodoce.  [L.  S.] 

DEMON I'CUS  (AtytoViKot),  an  Athenian  co- 
mic poet  of  the  new  comedy,  of  whom  one  frag- 
ment is  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  410,  d  ), 
who  gives  'Ax<Acvpior  as  the  title  of  the  play  ;  but 
perhaps  it  should  rather  be  *Ax«*o?o*.  (Mcineke, 
Frag.  Com.  Graff,  i.  p.  492,  iv.  p.  570.)  [P.  S.] 
D  EM O* P H  A  N  ES  ( Aiinoipdnjt),  of  Megalopolis, 
a  Platonic  philosopher,  and  a  disciple  of  Arcesilas. 
(Plut.  rhilopoem.  1.)   He  and  Ecdemua  were  the 


chief  persons  who  delivered  Megalopolis  from  the 
tyranny  of  AriBtodemus,  and  also  attainted  A  rat  us 
in  abolishing  tyranny  at  Sicyon.  For  a  time  they 
were  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  state 
of  Cyrene,  and  Philopoemen  in  his  youth  had  en- 
joyed their  friendship.  (Polyb.  x.  25.)  [L.  S.] 
HEMOPHILUS.  [Damomiiluh.] 
HEMO  PHILUS  (  Ai)MO>Aor).  1.  The  son  of 
Ephorus,  was  an  historian  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  He  continued  his  father's  history 
by  addir.g  to  it  the  history  of  the  Sacred  War 
from  the  taking  of  Delphi  and  the  plunder  of  iu 
temple  by  Philomelus  the  Phocian,  a.  c.  357. 
(Diod.  xvi.  14  ;  Suid.  *.  v.  "E^nnroi,  where 'E^wpwf 
should  be  read  for"E^«nroj ;  Athen.  vi.  p.  232,  d. ; 
Schol.  Horn. //.  xiii.  301 ;  Vossius,  de  Hist.  Grace. 
p.  98,  ed.  Westerniann.) 

2.  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy. 
The  only  mention  of  him  is  in  the  Prologue  to  the 
Armaria  of  Plautus,  who  says,  that  his  play  is 
taken  from  the  'Ovay6s  of  Hemophilus,  w.  10-13, 

uHuic  nomen  Greece  est  Onagos  Fabulae. 
Hemophilus  scripsit,  Marcus  vortit  barbare. 
Asinariam  volt  esse,  si  per  vos  licet 
Inest  lepos  ludusque  in  hac  Comoedia." 
Meineke  observes  that,  judging  from  the  "lepos 
ludusque"  of  the  Arinaria,  we  have  no  need  to  re- 
gret the  loss  of  the  'Oway6s.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com. 
Graec.  i.  p.  491.) 

3.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  of  whose  per- 
sonal history  nothing  is  known.  He  wrote  a 
work  entitled  filov  ^ffxhrua,  treating  of  practical 
ethics,  parts  of  which  are  still  extant,  in  the  form 
of  a  selection,  entitled  yt+ipuica  6t*ouiuara^  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  the  whole  work  must 
have  been  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  The 
extant  portion  of  it  was  first  printed  by  Lucas 
Holstenius  in  his  collection  of  the  ancient  writers 
on  practical  morals,  Rome,  1638,  8 vo.,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1639,  12mo.;  then  by  Oale,  in  his  Opuac.  MythoL 
Cant.  1670,  8vo.,  Amst.  1688,  8vo.,  also  with  the 
Oxford  edition  of  Maximus  Tyrius,  1677,  12mo., 
and  with  WeUtein's  Epictetus,  Amst.  1750, 12mo.; 
in  a  separate  form  by  J.  S  wed  berg,  Stockholm, 
1682,  8vo.,  and  more  correctly  by  I.  A.  Schier, 
Lips.  1 754,  8vo.,  and  lastly  by  J.  C.  Orelli,  in  his 
Op**.  Grate.  Vrt.  Scntent.  Lips.  1819, 8vo.  [P.S.J 

DEMO'PHILUS,  artists.  1.  Of  Himera,  a 
painter,  who  flourished  about  B.  c  424,  was  said 
by  some  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  Zeuxis.  (Plin. 
xxxv.  9.  s.  36.  §  2  ;  Zecxis  ) 

2.  An  architect  of  little  note,  wrote  Praeeej*ta 
Symmelriarum.  (Vitruv.  vii.  1'rarf.  §  14.)  See 
also  Da  Mont  ili'r.  (P.  S.] 

DE'MOPHON  or  DEMOPHOON  (Aiy**4W 
or  &T)no$6m>).  1.  The  youngest  son  of  Celeus  and 
Metaneira,  who  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  De- 
meter.  He  grew  up  under  her  without  any  human 
food,  being  fed  by  the  goddess  with  her  own  milk, 
and  ambrosia.  During  the  night  she  used  to  place 
him  in  fire  to  secure  to  him  eternal  youth  ;  but 
once  she  was  observed  by  Metaneira,  who  disturbed 
the  goddess  by  her  cries,  and  the  child  Demophon 
was  consumed  by  the  flames.  (Apollod.  i.  5.  §  1 ; 
Ov.  Fast.  iv.  512,  &c  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  147  ;  Horn. 
Hymn,  in  Cer.  234.) 

2.  A  son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra,  and  brother 
of  Acamas.  (Diod.  iv.  62 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  48.) 
According  to  Pindar  (op.  Flit.  Tiles.  28),  he  was 
the  son  of  Theseus  by  Antiope.  He  accompanied 
the  Greeks  against  Troy  (Homer,  however,  dees 
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not  mention  him),  and  there  effected  the  liberation 
of  his  grandmother  Aethra,  who  was  with  Helena 
as  a  slave.  (Pan*,  x.  25.  §  2.)  According  to 
Plutarch  he  wai  beloved  by  Laodice,  who  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Munychus  or  Munytus 
whom  Aethra  brought  up  in  secret  at  Ilium.  On 
Demnphon's  return  from  Troy,  Phyllis,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Thracian  king  Sithon,  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  he  consented  to  marry  her.  But,  before 
the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  he  went  to  Attica  to 
settle  his  affairs  at  home,  and  as  he  tarried  longer 
than  Phyllis  had  expected,  she  began  to  think  that 
she  was  forgotten,  and  put  an  end  to  her  life.  She 
vtok,  however,  metamorphosed  into  a  tree,  and  De- 
mo phon,  when  he  at  last  returned  and  saw  what 
had  happened,  embraced  the  tree  and  pressed  it  to 
his  bosom,  whereupon  buds  and  leaves  immediately 
came  forth.  (Ov.  Ar.  Am.  iii.  38,  Heroid.  2  ;  Sen-. 
a»t  Virg.  Eelog.  v.  10  ;  conip.  Hygin.  Fab.  59.) 
Afterwards,  when  Diomedes  on  his  return  from  Troy 
was  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  without 
knowing  the  country  began  to  ravage  it,  Demophon 
marched  out  against  the  invaders:  he  took  the 
Palladium  from  them,  but  had  the  misfortune  to 
kill  an  Athenian  in  the  struggle.  For  this  murder 
he  was  summoned  by  the  people  of  Athens  before 
the  court  M  noA,\a8uj> — the  first  time  that  a  man 
was  tried  by  that  court.  (Paus.  i.  28.  §  9.) 
According  to  Antoninus  Liberalis  (33)  Demophon 
assisted  the  Heracleidac  against  Eurysthcus,  who 
fell  in  battle,  and  the  Heracleidac  received  from 
Demophon  settlements  in  Attica,  which  were  called 
the  tetrapolis.  Orestes  too  came  to  Athens  to  seek 
the  protection  of  Demophon.  He  arrived  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Anthesteria,  and  was  kindly 
received  ;  but  the  precautions  which  were  taken 
that  he  might  not  pollute  the  sacred  rights,  gave 
rise  to  the  second  day  of  the  festival,  which  was 
called  x^««  (Athen.  x.  p.  437  ;  Plut.  Sympoi.  ii.) 
Demophon  was  painted  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi 
together  with  Helena  and  Aethra,  meditating  how 
he  might  liberate  Aethra.    (Paus.  i.  28.  §  9.) 

3.  A  companion  of  Aeneas,  who  was  killed  by 
Camilla.    (Virg.  Am.  xi.  675.)  [US.] 

DE'MOPHON  ( AtMKHpii' ).  1.  One  of  the 
two  generals  sent  from  Athens  by  a  decree  of  the 
people,  according  to  Diodonuv,  to  aid  the  Thebans 
who  were  in  arms  for  the  recovery  of  the  Cadmeia. 
(Diod.  xv.  26  ;  Wesseling,  ad  loe.)  This  account 
is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  Deinarcbus  (e. 
J)evu  p.  95),  who  mentions  a  decree  introduced 
by  Cephalus  to  the  above  effect.  Xenophon,  how- 
ever, says  that  the  two  Athenian  generals  on  the 
frontier  acted  on  their  own  responsibility  in  aiding 
the  democratic  Thebans,  and  that  the  Athenians 
soon  after,  through  fear  of  Sparta,  pot  one  of  them 
to  death,  while  the  other,  who  fled  before  his  trial, 
was  banished.  (Xen.  HcU.  v.  4.  §§  9,  10,  19  ; 
Plut.  Felop.  14.) 

2.  A  soothsayer  in  Alexander's  army,  who 
warned  the  king  of  the  danger  to  which  his  life 
would  be  exposed  in  the  attack  which  he  was  on 
the  point  of  making  on  the  town  of  the  Malli,  B.  c 
326.  Alexander  is  said  to  have  rejected  the 
warning  contemptuously,  and  in  the  asaault  he  had 
a  very  narrow  escape  from  death.  (Diod.  xvii.  93  ; 
Curt  ix.  4 ;  comp.  Arr.  Amah.  vi.  9,  &c.  ;  Plut. 
Alt*.  63.)  [E.  E.] 

DEMOPTO'LEMUS  (ArtfurrrdKtfUts),  one  of 
he  suitors  of  Penelope,  slain  bv  Odysseus  after 
his  return.  (Horn.  Od.  xxii.246,266.)   [L.  S.] 


DEMO'STHENES(Aijm°o-W*t,*).  son  of  Alcis- 
thenes,  Athenian  general,  is  one  of  the  prominent 
characters  of  the  Pelopnnnesian  war.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  sixth  year,  B.  c.  426,  to  the  com- 
mand with  Procles  of  a  squadron  of  thirty  ships 
sent  on  the  annual  cruise  around  Peloponnesus. 
Their  first  important  efforts  were  directed  against 
Leucas;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  large  force  of 
Acarnanians,  Zacynthians,  Cephallenians,  and  Cot- 
cyraeans,  it  seemed  highly  probable  that  this  im- 
portant ally  of  Sparta  might  be  reduced.  And  the 
Acarnanians  were  urgent  for  a  blockade.  Demos- 
thenes, however,  had  conceived,  from  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Messenians,  hopes  of  a  loftier  kind  ; 
and,  at  the  risk  of  offending  the  Acarnanians,  who 
presently  declined  to  co-operate,  sailed  with  these 
views  to  Naupactus.  The  Corcyraeans  had  also 
left  him,  but  he  still  persevered  in  his  project, 
which  was  the  reduction  of  the  Aetolians, — an 
operation  which,  once  effected,  wonld  open  the 
way  to  the  Phocians,  a  people  ever  well  disposed  to 
Athens,  and  so  into  Uoeotia.  It  was  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  northern  Greece  might  thus  be  wholly 
detached  from  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  the  war 
be  made  strictly  Peloponnesian.  The  success  of 
the  first  move  in  this  plan  depended  much  on  the 
aid  of  certain  allies  among  the  Ozolian  Locrians, 
who  were  used  to  the  peculiar  warfare  of  the  ene- 
my. These,  however,  were  remiss,  and  Demos- 
thenes, fearing  that  the  rumour  of  his  purpose 
would  rouse  the  whole  Aetolian  nation,  advanced 
without  them.  His  fear  had  been  already  realized, 
and  as  soon  as  the  resources  of  his  archery  were 
exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  this  re- 
treat the  loss  of  his  guide  rendered  even  more 
disastrous  than  might  have  been  expected  for  a 
force  of  heavy-armed  men  amidst  the  perpetual 
assaults  of  numerous  light  armed  enemies.  44  There 
was  even'  kind  of  flight  and  destruction,"  says 
Thucydid'es,  "and  of  300  Athenians  there  fell  120, 
a  loss  rendered  heavy  beyond  proportion,  through 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  particular  detach- 
ment."   (Thuc  iii.  91,  94,  98 ;  Diod.  xii.  60.) 

This,  however,  seemed  to  be  hardly  the  worst 
consequence.  The  Aetolians  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sparta,  to  ask  for  aid  to  reduce  Nanpactus  ;  and 
received  under  the  command  of  Eurylochus  3000 
men-at-arms.  The  Oxolian  Locrians  were  overawed 
into  decided  alliance.  But  Naupactus  Demosthenes 
was  enabled  to  save  by  reinforcements  obtained 
on  urgent  entreaty  from  the  offended  Acarnanians ; 
and  Eurylochus  led  off  his  forces  for  the  present 
to  Calydon,  Pleuron,  and  Proschium.  Yet  this 
was  but  the  preliminary  of  a  more  important  move- 
ment. The  Ambraciots,  on  a  secret  understand- 
ing with  him,  advanced  with  a  large  force  into 
the  country  of  their  ancient  enemy,  the  Amphilo- 
chian  Argos  ;  they  posted  themselves  not  far  from 
the  town,  at  Olpae.  Eurylochus  now  broke  up, 
and,  by  a  judicious  route,  passing  between  the  town 
itself  and  Crenae,  where  the  Acarnanians  had  as- 
sembled to  iutercept  him,  effected  a  junction  with 
these  allies.  Presently,  on  the  other  hand,  De- 
mosthenes arrived  with  twenty  ships,  and  under 
his  conduct  the  final  engagement  took  place  at 
Olpae,  and  was  decided,  by  an  ambuscade  which 
he  planted,  in  favour  of  the  Athenians  and  Acar- 
nanians. An  almost  greater  advantage  was  gained 
by  the  compact  entered  into  with  Menedaeus,  the 
surviving  Spartan  officer,  for  the  underhand  with- 
drawal of  the  Peloponnesians.    And,  finallv,  hav- 
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ing  heard  that  the  whole  remaining  force  of  Ara- 
hracia  was  advancing  in  support,  he  succeeded 
further  in  waylaying  and  almost  exterminating  it 
in  the  battle  of  Idomene.  The  Athenians  received 
a  third  part  of  the  spoils,  and  the  amount  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact,  that  the  share  of  Demos- 
thenes, the  only  portion  that  reached  Athens  in 
snfetv,  was  no  less  than  300  panoplies.  (Thuc.  hi. 
1 0'2,*  1 05 —  1 14  ;  Diod.  xii.  60.) 

Demosthenes  might  now  safely  venture  home: 
and  in  the  next  year  he  was  allowed,  at  his  own 
request,  though  not  in  office,  to  accompany  Eury- 
medon  and  Sophocles,  the  commander*  of  a  squadron 
destined  for  Sicily,  and  empowered  to  use  their 
services  for  any  object  he  chose  on  the  Peloponne- 
sian  coast.  They,  however,  would  not  hear  of  any 
delay,  and  it  was  only  by  the  chance  of  stress  of 
weather,  which  detained  the  fleet  at  Pylos,  his 
choice  for  his  new  design,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
effect  his  purpose.  The  men  themselves  while 
waiting,  took  the  fancy  to  build  him  his  fort ;  and 
in  it  he  was  left  with  five  ships.  Here  he  was 
assailed  by  the  Ijicedaemonians,  whom  the  news  had 
recalled  out  of  Attica,  and  from  Corcyra,  and  here 
with  great  spirit  and  success  he  defeated  their  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  place  on  the  sea  side.  The  arrival 
of  forty  Athenian  ships  for  which  he  had  sent,  and 
their  success  in  making  their  way  into  the  harbour, 
reversed  his  position.  The  Ijicedaemonians,  who 
in  their  siege  of  the  place  had  occupied  the  neigh- 
bouring island,  were  now  cut  off  nnd  blockaded, 
and  Sparta  now  humbled  herself  to  ask  for  peace. 
The  arrogance  of  the  people  blighted  this  promise; 
and  as  the  winter  approached  it  became  a  question 
whether  the  whole  advantage  was  not  likely  to  be 
lost  by  the  escape  of  the  party.  Demosthenes, 
however,  was  devising  an  expedient,  when  joined 
or  rather,  in  fact,  superseded  by  Cleon  [Clkon], 
who  nevertheless  was  shrewd  enough  not  to  inter- 
fere, possibly  had  even  had  intimation  of  it  through- 
out. His  Aetolinn  disaster  had  taught  him  the  value 
of  light  and  the  weakness  of  heavy  arms.  Land- 
ing at  two  points  with  a  force  of  which  one-third 
only  were  full-armed,  by  n  judicious  distribution 
of  his  troops,  and  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  his  archers 
and  targetcers.  he  effected  the  achievement,  then 
almost  incredible,  of  forcing  the  Spartans  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  (Thuc.  iv.  2—40 ;  Diod.  xii. 
61— 63.) 

The  glory  of  this  success  was  with  the  vulgar 
given  to  Cleon,  yet  Demosthenes  must  have 
surely  had  some  proportion  of  it  He  was  pro- 
bably henceforth  in  general  esteem,  as  in  the 
Knights  of  Aristophanes,  coupled  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  the  city's  generals  with  the  high-born 
and  influential  Nic'ias.  We  find  him  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (b.c.  424)  commanding  with  Hippocrates 
in  the  operation  in  the  Megarid ;  possessing  him- 
self by  a  stratagem  of  the  Long  Walls  uniting 
Megara  to  Nisaea,  and  receiving  shortly  the  submis- 
sion of  Nisaea  itself,  though  baffled  by  the  advance 
of  Mrasidns  in  the  main  design  on  Megara.  Soon 
nfter,  he  concerted  with  the  same  colleague  a  grand 
attempt  on  Boeotia.  On  a  fixed  day  Hippocrates 
was  to  lead  the  whole  Athenian  force  into  the 
south-eastern  frontier,  and  occupy  Delium,  while 
Demosthenes  was  to  land  at  Siphae,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  democratic  party,  possess  himself  of  it 
and  of  Chacroneia.  Demosthenes  with  this  view 
took  forty  ships  to  Nanpactus,  and,  having  raised 
k  rces  in  Acarnania,  sailed  for  Siphae.    But  eithei 
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he  or  Hippocrates  had  mistaken  the  day ;  his 
arrival  was  too  early,  and  the  Boeotians,  who  had 
moreover  received  information  of  the  plot,  were 
enabled  to  bring  their  whole  force  against  Demos- 
thenes, and  3-ct  be  in  time  to  meet  his  colleague  at 
Delium.  The  whole  design  was  thus  overthrown, 
and  Demosthenes  was  further  disgraced  by  a  re- 
pulse in  a  descent  on  the  territory  of  Sicyon. 
(Thuc.  iv.  66—74,  76,  77,  89,  101  ;  Diod.  xii. 
66—69.) 

He  does  not  reappear  in  history,  except  among  the 
signatures  to  the  treaties  of  the  tenth  year,  B.  c  422 
(Thuc.  v.  19,  24),  till  the  nineteenth,B.c.  413.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  despatch  from  Nicias  giving  an  nc- 
count  of  the  relief  of  Syracuse  by  (jylippus,  he  was 
appointed  with  Eurymedon  to  the  command  of  the 
reinforcements,  and,  while  the  latter  went  at  onco 
to  Sicily,  he  remained  at  home  making  the  needful 
preparations.  Early  in  the  spring  he  set  sail  with 
sixty-five  ships;  and  after  some  delays,  how  far 
avoidable  we  cannot  say,  at  Aegina  and  Corcyra, 
on  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus  and  of  Italy,  reached 
Syracuse  a  little  too  late  to  prevent  the  first  naval 
victory  of  the  besieged.  (Thuc.  vii.  16,  17,  20, 
26,  3i,  33,  35,  42.) 

The  details  of  this  concluding  portion  of  the 
Symcusan  expedition  cannot  be  given  in  a  life  of 
Demosthenes.  His  advice,  on  his  arrival,  was  to 
make  at  once  the  utmost  use  of  their  own  present 
strength  and  their  enemies'  consternation,  and 
then  at  once,  if  they  failed,  to  return.  No  imme- 
diate conclusion  of  the  siege  could  be  expected 
without  the  recovery  of  the  high  ground  command- 
ing the  city,  Epipolae.  After  some  unsuccessful 
attempts  by  day,  Demosthenes  devised  and  put 
into  effect  a  plan  for  an  attack,  with  the  whole 
forces,  by  night.  It  was  at  first  signally  success- 
ful, but  the  tide  was  turned  by  the  resistance  of  a 
body  of  Boeotians,  and  the  victory  changed  to  a 
disastrous  defeat.  Demosthenes  now  counselled 
an  immediate  departure,  either  to  Athens,  or,  if 
Nicias,  whose  professions  of  greater  acquaintance 
with  the  internal  state  of  the  besieged  greatly  in- 
fluenced his  brother  generals,  really  had  grounds 
for  hope,  at  any  rate  from  their  present  unhealthy 
position  to  the  safe  and  wholesome  situation  of 
Thapsus.  Demosthenes  reasoned  in  vain  :  then 
ensued  the  fatal  delay,  th»  return  of  Gylippus  with 
fresh  reinforcements,  the  late  consent  of  Nicias  to 
depart,  and  the  infatuated  recal  of  it  on  the  eclipse 
of  the  moon,  the  first  defeat  and  the  second  of 
the  all-important  ships.  In  the  latter  engage- 
ment Demosthenes  had  the  chief  command,  and 
retained  even  in  the  hour  of  disaster  sufficient 
coolness  to  see  that  the  only  course  remaining 
was  at  once  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  break 
through  the  blockading  ships  and  force  their 
way  to  sea.  And  he  had  now  the  voice  of  Nicias 
with  him  :  the  nrmy  itself  in  desperation  refused. 
In  the  subsequent  retreat  by  the  land,  Demos- 
thenes for  some  time  is  described  simply  as  co- 
operating with  Nicias,  though  with  the  separate 
command  of  the  second  nnd  rearward  division. 
This,  on  the  sixth  day,  through  its  greater  expo- 
sure to  the  enemy,  was  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  other;  and  Demosthenes,  as  in  his  position 
was  natural,  looked  more  to  defence  against  the 
enemy,  while  Nicias  thought  only  of  speedy  re- 
treat. The  consequence  wap  that,  having  fallen 
about  five  miles  and  a  half  behind,  he  was  sur- 
rounded and  driven  into  a  plot  of  ground  planted 
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with  olives,  fenced  nearly  round  with  a  wall, 
where  lie  was  exposed  to  the  missiles  of  the  ene- 
my. Here  he  surrendered,  toward*  evening,  on 
condition  of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  lieing  »|tured. 

HU  own  was  not.  In  confinement  at  Syracuse 
Nicias  and  he  were  once  more  united,  nnd  were 
together  relieved  by  a  speedy  death.  Such  was 
the  unworthy  decree  of  the  Syrncusan  assembly, 
against  the  voice,  say  Diodotus  and  Plutarch,  of 
Hennocrates,  nnd  contrary,  says  Thucydides,  to 
the  wish  of  Oylippus  who  coveted  the  glory  of 
conveying  the  two  great  Athenian  commanders  to 
Sparta.  (Thuc.  vii.  42— «7  ;  Diod.  xiii.  10—33; 
Plut.  XieitiSi  '20-28.)  Timaeua,  adds  Plutarch,  re- 
lated that  Hermocratei  contrived  to  apprize  them  of 
the  decree,  and  that  thev  felt  by  their  own  hands. 
Demosthenes  may  be  characterized  as  an  unfortu- 
nate general.  Had  his  fortune  but  equalled  his 
ability,  he  had  achieved  perhaps  a  name  greater 
than  any  of  the  generals  of  his  time.  In  the  large- 
ness and  boldness  of  his  desijnis,  the  quickness 
and  justice  of  his  insight,  he  rises  high  above  all 
his  contemporaries.  1  u  Aetolta  the  crudeness  of  his 
first  essay  wa*  cruelly  punished  ;  in  Acamania  and 
at  Pylos,  though  his  projects  were  even  favoured 
by  chance,  yet  the  proper  result  of  the  one  in  the 
reduction  of  Ambracia  was  prevented  by  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  allies ;  and  in  the  other  his  own  indi- 
vidual glory  was  stolen  by  the  shameless  Cleon. 
In  the  designs  against  Meg.ira  and  Boeotia  failure 
again  attended  hint.  In  his  conduct  of  the  second 
Syracusan  expedition  there  is  hardly  one  step 
which  we  can  blame :  with  the  exception  of  the 
night  attack  on  Epipolae,  it  is  in  fact  a  painful 
exhibition  of  a  defeat  step  by  step  effected  over 
reason  and  wisdom  by  folly  and  infatuation.  It 
is  possible  that  with  the  other  elements  of  a  great 
general  he  did  not  combine  in  a  high  degree  that 
essential  requisite  of  moral  firmness  nnd  com- 
mand :  he  may  loo  have  been  less  accurate  in 
attending  to  the  details  of  execution  than  ho  was 
farsighted  and  fertile  in  devising  the  outline.  Yet 
this  must  be  doubtful:  whnt  we  learn  from  history 
if,  that  to  Demosthenes  his  country  owed  her 
superiority  at  the  peace  of  Nicias,  and  to 
any  rather  than  to  hira  her  defeat  at  Syracuse. 
Of  his  position  at  home  among  the  various  parties 
of  the  state  we  know  little  or  nothing:  he  appears 
to  have  been  of  high  rank  :  in  Aristophanes  he  is 
described  as  leading  the  charge  of  the  Hippeis 
upon  Cleon  ( F>i»iles,  '242),  and  his  place  in  the 
play  throughout  seems  to  imply  it.     [A.  H.  C.J 

DEMO'STHENES  (Aijtuw*«Vn»),  the  greatest 
of  the  (Jreck  orators,  was  the  son  of  one  Demos- 
thenes, and  born  in  the  Attic  demos  of  Paeania. 
Respecting  the  year  of  his  birth,  the  statements  of 
the  ancients  differ  as  much  as  the  opinions  of  modern 
critics.  Some  of  the  earlier  scholars  acquiesced  in 
the  express  testimony  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
(/?/>.  art  A  mm.  i.  4),  who  says  that  Demosthenes 
was  born  in  the  year  preceding  the  hundredth 
Olympiad,  that  is,  01.  99.  4,  or  b.  c.  381.  Oellius 
(xv.  '28)  states  that  Demosthenes  was  in  his  twen- 
ty-seventh year  at  the  time  when  he  composed  his 
orations  against  Androtion  and  Timocrates,  which 
belong  to  ii.  c  355,  so  that  the  birth  of  Demos- 
thenes would  fall  in  B.  c.  383  or  382,  the  latter  of 
which  is  adopted  by  Clinton.  (F.  //.  ii.  p.  426,  &c„ 
3rd  edit.)  According  to  the  account  in  the  lives 
of  the  Ten  Orators  (p.  845.  D.)  Demosthenes  was 
born  in  the  archonship  of  Dexitheus,  that  is,  a  a 
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385,  and  this  statement  has  been  adopted  by  most 
modern  critics,  such  as  Becker,  Bockh,  Wester- 
tnnnn,  ThirhvaJI,  and  others  ;  whereas  some  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  B.  c.  384  was  his  birth- 
year.  The  opinion  now  most  commonly  received 
is  that  Demosthenes  was  born  in  B.  c.  385.  For 
detailed  discussions  on  this  question  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  work*  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

When  Demosthenes,  the  father,  died,  he  left 
behind  him  a  widow,  the  daughter  of  Uylon,  and 
two  children,  Demosthenes,  then  a  boy  of  seven, 
and  a  daughter  who  was  only  live  years  old.  (Plut. 
Drm.  4  ;  Dem.  c.  Apfmb.  ii.  p.  83b*  ;  Aeschin.  e. 
ClM/ik.  4  171;  Boeckh,  Corp.  In*eri)4.  i.  p.  464.) 
During  the  Inst  moments  of  his  life,  the  lather  had 
entrusted  the  protection  of  his  wife  and  children 
and  the  care  of  his  property,  partly  capital  and 
partly  a  large  sword  manufactory,  to  three  guar- 
dians Aphobus,  a  son  of  his  sister  Demophon,  a 
son  of  his  brother,  and  an  old  friend  Therippides, 
on  condition  that  the  first  should  marry  the  widow 
and  receive  with  her  a  dowry  of  eighty  tninae  ;  the 
second  was  to  marry  the  daughter  on  her  attaining 
the  age  of  maturity, and  was  to  receive  at  once  two 
talents,  and  the  third  was  to  have  the  interest  of 
seventy  minae,  till  Demosthenes,  the  son,  should 
come  of  age.  (Dem.  c.  Apluit.  i.  pp.  814,  816,  ii. 
840.)  Hut  the  first  two  of  the  guardians  did  not 
comply  with  the  stipulations  made  in  the  wiil,  nnd 
all  three,  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  the 
family,  united  in  squandering  and  appropriating  to 
themselves  a  great  portion  of  the  handsome  pro- 
perty, which  is  estimated  nt  upwards  of  fourteen 
talents,  and  might  easily  have  been  doubled  during 
the  minority  of  Demosthenes  by  a  prudent  admi- 
nistration. But,  as  it  was,  the  property  gradually 
was  so  reduced,  that  when  Demosthenes  became 
of  age,  his  guardians  had  no  more  than  seventy 
minae,  that  is,  only  one  twelfth  of  the  property 
which  the  father  had  left.  (Dem.  c.  Aphoit.  i.  pp. 
812,  83'2,  815,  c.  Onrt.  p.  865.)  This  shameful 
conduct  of  his  own  relatives  and  guardians  un- 
questionably exercised  a  great  influence  on  the 
mind  nnd  character  of  Demosthenes,  for  it  was 
probably  during  that  early  period  thut,  suffering  as 
he  was  through  the  injustice  of  those  from  whom 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  protection,  his  strong 
feeling  of  right  nnd  wrong  was  planted  and  de- 
veloped in  him,  a  feeling  which  characterizes  his 
whole  subsequent  life.  He  was  thus  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources  and  the  result  was  great  self- 
reliance,  independence  of  judgment,  and  bis  ora- 
tory, which  was  the  only  art  by  which  he  could 
ho|»e  to  get  justice  done  to  himself. 

Although  Demosthenes  passed  his  youth  amid 
such  troubles  and  vexations  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing  with  Plutarch  {Dem.  4),  that  he  grew  up 
neglected  and  without  any  education  at  all.  The 
very  fact  that  his  guardians  are  accused  of  having 
refused  to  pay  his  teachers  (c  Aphob.  i.  p.  8*28) 
shews  that  he  received  some  kind  of  education, 
which  is  further  confirmed  by  Demosthenes'*  own 
statement  (de  Cortm.  pp.  312,  315),  though  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  his  education  comprised 
much  more  than  an  elementary  course.  The  many 
illustrious  personages  that  are  mentioned  as  his 
teachers,  must  be  conceived  to  have  become  con- 
nected with  him  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
manhood.  He  is  said  to  have  been  instructed  in 
philosophy  by  Plato.  (Plut.  Dem.  5,  VU.  X  (Mtf. 
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p.  844  ;  Diog  Lairt.  ill .  46  ;  Cic.  Brut.  31,  Orat. 
4  •  Quintil.  xiii.  2.  §  22,  10.  §  24  ;  Gellius,  iii. 
IS.)  It  may  be  that  Drmosthenes  knew  and  es- 
teemed Plato,  bat  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
he  received  his  instruction  ;  and  to  make  him,  as 
some  critics  hare  done,  a  perfect  Platonic,  is  cer- 
tainly going  too  far.  According  to  some  accounts 
he  was  instructed  in  oratory  by  Isocrates  (Plut 
Vit.  X  Orat.  p.  844  ;  Phot  BiU.  p.  492),  but  this 
wait  a  disputed  point  with  the  ancients  themselves, 
some  of  whom  stated,  that  he  was  not  personally 
instructed  by  Isocrates,  but  only  that  he  studied 
the  Tix^t  frvroputj,  which  Isocrates  had  written. 
(Plut  Vit.  X  Orat.  p.  837,  Dem.  5.)  The  tradi- 
tion of  Demosthenes  having  been  a  pupil  of  Iso- 
crates is,  moreover,  not  supported  by  any  evidence 
derived  from  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  himself, 
who  speaks  with  contempt  of  the  rhetorical  school 
af  Isocrates  (c.  Laerin.  pp.  928,  937),  and  an  un- 
oiassed  reader  of  the  works  of  the  two  orators 
cannot  discover  any  direct  influence  of  the  elder 
upon  the  younger  one,  for  certain  words  and  phrases 
cannot  assuredly  be  taken  as  proofs  to  the  contrary. 
The  account  that  Demosthenes  was  instructed  in 
oratory  by  Isaeus  (Plut.  Dem.  5,  Vit.  X  Orat  p. 
844  ;  Phot.  BiU.  p.  492),  has  much  more  probabi- 
lity ;  for  at  that  time  I  sac  us  was  the  most  eminent 
orator  in  matters  connected  with  the  laws  of  in- 
the  very  thing  which  Demosthenes 
This  account  is  further  supported  by  the 
fact,  that  the  earliest  orations  of  Demosthenes,  viz. 
those  against  Aphobus  and  Onetor,  bear  so  strong 
a  resemblance  to  those  of  Iaaeus  that  the  ancients 
themselves  believed  them  to  have  been  composed 
by  Isaeus  for  Demosthenes,  or  that  the  latter  had 
written  them  under  the  guidance  of  the  former. 
(Plut  Vit.  X  Orat.  p.  839  ;  Liban.  Vit.  Dem.  p. 
8,  Argum.  ad  Oral,  c  Onet.  p.  875.)  We  may  sup- 
pose without  much  hesitation,  that  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  minority  Demosthenes  privately  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  career  of  an  orator,  to  which 
he  was  urged  on  by  his  peculiar  circumstances  no  less 
than  by  the  admiration  he  felt  for  the  orators  of  his 
time,  and  that  during  the  first  years  after  his  attain- 
ing the  age  of  manhood  he  availed  himself  of  the 
instruction  of  Isaeus. 

Immediately  after  becoming  of  age  in  B.  c  366, 
Demosthenes  called  upon  his  guardians  to  render 
him  an  account  of  their  administration  of  his  pro- 
perty ;  but  by  intrigues  they  contrived  to  defer 
the  business  for  two  yean,  which  was  perhaps  less 
disagreeable  to  him,  as  he  had  to  prepare  himself 
and  to  acquire  a  certain  legal  knowledge  and  orato- 
rical power  before  he  could  venture  to  come  forward 
in  his  own  cause  with  any  hope  of  success.  In 
the  course  of  these  two  years,  however,  the  matter 
was  twice  investigated  by  the  diaetetac,  and  was 
decided  each  time  in  favour  of  Demosthenes. 
(Dem.  c  Apliob.  i.  p.  828,  c.  Aphob.  iii.  p.  861.) 
At  length,  in  the  third  year  after  his  coming  of 
age,  in  the  archonship  of  Timocrates,  B.  c  364 
(Dem.  e.  Onei.  p.  868),  Demosthenes  brought  his 
accusation  against  Aphobus  before  the  archon, 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  bring  similar 
charges  against  Demophon  and  Therippidcs,  which, 
however,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  done  (c. 
Aphcb.  i.  p.  817;  Plut  Vit.  X  Oral.  p.  844 ; 
Zozim.  Vit.  Dem.  p.  147).  Aphobus  was  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  talents.  This  verdict 
was  obtained  by  Demosthenes  in  the  face  of  all  the 
to  which  Aphobus  had  resorted  for  the 
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purpose  of  thwarting  him  and  involving  him  in  a 
series  of  other  law-suits  (c.  Aphob.  p.  862).  The 
extant  orations  of  Demosthenes  against  Apho- 
bus, who  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  taking 
possession  of  his  property,  refer  to  these  transac- 
tions. Demosthenes  had  thus  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  his  enemies,  notwithstanding  all  the 
extraordinary  disadvantages  under  which  ha  la- 
boured, for  his  physical  constitution  was  weak,  and 
his  organ  of  speech  deficient — whence,  probably,  he 
derived  the  nickname  of  fiaraKoi,  the  delicate 
youth,  or  the  stammerer, — and  it  was  only  owing 
to  the  most  unwearied  and  persevering  exertions 
that  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  and  removing  the 
obstacles  which  nature  bad  placed  in  his  way. 
These  exertions  were  probably  made  by  him  after 
he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  In  this 
manner,  and  by  speaking  in  various  civil  cases, 
he  prepared  himself  for  the  career  of  a  political 
orator  and  statesman.  It  is  rery  doubtful  whether 
Demosthenes,  like  some  of  bis  predecessors,  engaged 
also  in  teaching  rhetoric,  as  some  of  his  Greek  bio* 
graphers  assert. 

The  suit  against  Aphobus  had  made  Meidias  a 
formidable  and  implacable  enemy  of  Demosthenes 
(Dem.  c.  AphiJb.  ii.  p.  840,  e.  Meid.  p.  639,  Ac), 
and  the  danger  to  which  he  thus  became  exposed 
was  the  more  fearful,  since  except  his  personal 
powers  and  virtues  he  had  nothing  to  oppose  to 
Meidias,  who  was  the  most  active  member  of  a 
coterie,  which,  although  yet  without  any  definite 
political  tendency,  was  preparing  the  rnin  of  the 
republic  by  violating  its  laws  and  sacrificing  its 
resources  to  personal  and  selfish  interests.  The 
first  acts  of  open  hostility  were  committed  in  b.  c. 
361,  when  Meidias  forced  his  way  into  the  house 
of  Demosthenes  and  insulted  the  members  of  his 
family.  This  led  Demosthenes  to  bring  against 
him  the  action  of  KtucrryoplcL,  and  when  Meidias 
after  his  condemnation  did  not  fulfil  his  obligations, 
Demosthenes  brought  against  him  a  Burn  «*(ovAt)T. 
(Dem.  c.  Meid.  p.  540,  Ax.)  Meidias  found  means 
to  prevent  any  decision  being  given  for  a  period  of 
eight  years,  and  at  length,  in  B.  c.  354,  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  take  revenge  upon  Demosthenes, 
who  had  in  that  year  voluntarily  undertaken  the 
choregia.  Meidias  not  only  endeavoured  in  all 
possible  ways  to  prevent  Demosthenes  from  dis- 
charging his  office  in  its  proper  form,  but  attacked 
him  with  open  violence  during  the  celebration  of 
the  great  Dionysin.  (Dem.  c  Meid.  p.  518.)  Such 
an  act  committed  before  the  eyes  of  the  people 
demanded  reparation,  and  Demosthenes  brought  an 
action  against  him.  Public  opinion  condemned 
Meidias,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  he  made  alt  pos- 
sible efforts  to  intimidate  Demosthenes,  who  re- 
mained firm  in  spite  of  all  his  enemy's  machinations, 
until  at  length,  when  an  amicable  arrangement  was 
proposed,  Demosthenes  accepted  it,  and  withdrew 
his  accusation.  It  is  said  that  he  received  from 
Meidias  the  sum  of  thirty  minae.  (Plut  Dem.  12 ; 
Aeschin.  c  Ctesiph.  §  52.)  The  reason  why  De- 
mosthenes withdrew  his  accusation  was  in  all  pro- 
bability his  fear  of  the  powerful  party  of  which 
Meidias  was  the  leader  ;  his  accepting  the  sum  of 
thirty  minae,  which,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
treated  as  an  authentic  fact  ( Isid.  Kput.  i  v.  205),  has 
been  looked  upon  as  an  illegal  net  and  has  been 
brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  Demosthenes  was 
accessible  to  bribes.  But  the  law 
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does  not  appear  to  have  been  always  strictly  observ- 
ed, as  it  was  merely  intended  to  prevent  frivolous 
and  unfounded  accusation*.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Demosthenes  did  receive  the  thirty  minae,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  was  a  bribe,  for  that  sum  may 
have  been  required  of  him  as  a  fine  for  dropping  his 
accusation  against  Meidias,  or  Demosthenes  may 
have  regarded  that  sum  as  a  satisfactory  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  guilt  of  his  enemy.  This  affair 
belougs  to  the  year  n.  c.  353,  in  which  also  the 
•xtant  oration  against  Meidias  was  written,  but  as 
Demosthenes  did  not  follow  up  the  suit,  the  oration 
was  left  in  its  present  unfinished  suite. 

Demosthenes  had  some  years  before  this  event 
come  forward  as  a  speaker  in  the  public  assembly, 
for  in  a  c  355  he  had  delivered  the  orations 
against  Leptines  and  Androtion  ( Dionys.  Ep. 
ad  A  mm.  i.  4),  and  in  B.  c.  353  the  oration 
against  Timocrates.  The  general  esteem  which 
Demosthenes  enjoyed  as  early  as  that  time  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact,  th.it  in  B.  c. 
354,  in  spite  of  all  the  intrigues  of  Meidias,  he 
was  con  finned  in  the  dignity  of  $ovKtvr^t„  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  by  lot  (Dem.  c  Meid. 
p.  551),  and  that  in  the  year  following  he  con- 
ducted, in  the  capacity  of  nrchitheorot,  the  usual 
iheoria,  which  the  state  of  Athens  sent  to  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Nemean  Zeus  (c.  Meid.  p.  552).  The 
active  part  he  took  in  public  affairs  is  further 
attested  by  the  orations  which  belong  to  this  period: 
in  B.  c  354  he  spoke  against  the  projected  expedi- 
tion to  Euboea,  though  without  success,  and  he 
himself  afterwards  joined  in  it  under  Phocion. 
(Dem.  de  Pace,  p.  58,  c.  Meid.  p.  558.)  In  the 
same  year  he  delivered  the  oration  mpl  ffvufu>pt£yt 
iu  which  he  successfully  dissuaded  the  Athenians 
from  their  foolish  scheme  of  undertaking  a  war 
against  Persia  (Dem.  de  Hlvtd.  lib.  p.  192),  and  in 
a  c  353  he  spoke  for  the  Mcgalopolitans  (i)ir*p 
MryoAoiroXrrwi'),  and  opposed  the  Spartans,  who 
had  solicited  the  aid  of  Athens  to  reduce  Megalo- 
polis. 

The  one  hundred  and  sixth  Olympiad,  or  the 
period  from  a.  c.  35G,  is  the  beginning  of  the  career 
of  Demosthenes  as  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of 
Athens,  and  henceforth  the  history  of  his  life  is 
closely  mixed  up  with  that  of  his  country;  for 
there  is  no  question  affecting  the  public  good 
in  which  he  did  not  take  the  most  active  part,  and 
support  with  all  the  power  of  his  oratory  what  he 
considered  right  and  beneficial  to  the  state.  King 
Philip  of  Macedonia  had  commenced  in  a  a  358 
his  encroachments  upon  the  possessions  of  Athens 
in  the  north  of  the  Aegean,  and  he  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  towns  of  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  Poti- 
daea,  and  Methone.  During  those  proceedings  he 
had  contrived  to  keep  the  Athenians  at  a  distance, 
to  deceive  them  and  keep  them  in  good  humour  by 
delusions  and  apparently  favourable  promises. 
Demosthenes  was  not,  indeed,  the  only  nun  who 
saw  that  these  proceedings  were  merely  a  prelude 
to  greater  things,  and  that  unless  the  king  was 
checked,  he  would  attempt  the  subjugation,  not 
only  of  Athens  but  of  nil  Greece;  but  Demos- 
thenes was  the  only  person  who  had  the  honesty 
and  the  courage  openly  to  express  hi*  opinions, 
and  to  call  upon  the  Greeks  to  unite  their  strength 
against  the  common  foe.  His  patriotic  feelings 
and  convictions  against  Macedonian  aggrandize- 
ment are  the  groundwork  of  his  Philippic*,  a  scries 
of  the  most  splendid  and  spirited  orations.  They 


did  not,  it  it  trae,  produce  the  desired  results  but 
the  fault  was  not  his,  and  the  cause  of  their  failure 
must  be  sought  in  the  state  of  general  dissolution 
in  the  Greek  republics  at  the  time ;  for  while 
Philip  occupied  his  threatening  position,  the  Pho- 
cians  were  engaged  in  a  war  for  life  and  death 
with  the  Thebans;  the  states  of  Peloponnesus 
looked  upon  one  another  with  mistrust  and  hatred, 
and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  Athens 
could  maintain  a  shadow  of  it*  former  supremacy. 
The  Athenians  themselves,  as  Demosthenes  says, 
were  indolent,  even  when  they  knew  what  ought 
to  be  done;  they  could  not  rouse  themselves  to  an 
energetic  opposition ;  their  measures  were  in  most 
cases  only  half  measures ;  they  never  acted  at  the 
right  time,  nnd  indulged  in  spending  the  treasures 
of  the  republic  upon  costly  pomps  und  festivities, 
instead  of  employing  them  as  means  to  ward  off 
the  danger  that  was  gathering  like  a  stonn  at  a 
distance.  This  disposition  was,  moreover,  fostered 
by  the  ruling  party  at  Athens.  It  was  further  an 
unfortunate  circumstance  for  Athens  that,  although 
she  had  some  able  generals,  yet  she  had  no  military 
genius  of  the  first  order  to  leud  her  forces  against 
the  Macedonian,  and  make  head  against  him.  It 
was  only  on  one  occasion,  in  n.  c.  353,  that  the 
Athenians  gained  decided  advantages  by  a  diver- 
sion of  their  fleet,  which  prevented  Philip  passing 
Thermopylae  during  the  war  between  the  Phociant 
and  Thebans.  But  a  report  of  Philip's  illness  and 
death  soon  made  room  for  the  old  apathy,  and  the 
good-will  of  those  who  would  have  acted  with 
spirit  was  paralysed  by  the  entire  absence  of  any 
definite  plan  in  the  war  against  Macedonia  al- 
though the  necessity  of  such  a  plan  had  l*een 
pointed  out,  and  proposals  had  been  made  for  it  by 
Demosthenes  in  his  first  Philippic,  which  was 
spoken  in  B.  c.  352.  Philip's  attack  upon  Olynthus 
in  b.  c.  349,  which  terminated  in  the  year  follow- 
ing with  the  conquest  of  the  place,  deprived  the 
Athenians  of  their  last  stronghold  in  the  north. 
At  the  request  of  several  embassies  from  the  Olyn- 
thians,  and  on  the  impressive  exhortation  of  De- 
mosthenes in  his  three  Olynthiac  orations,  the 
Athenians  had  indeed  made  considerable  efforts  to 
save  Olynthus  (Dem.  de  Fuls.  Ley.  p.  4*26;  Dionys. 
Ep.  ad  A  mm.  i.  9),  but  their  operations  were 
thwarted  in  the  end  by  a  treacherous  plot  which 
was  formed  at  Olynthus  itself,  and  the  town  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Philip. 

The  next  event  in  which  Demosthenes  took  an 
active  part  is  the  peace  with  Philip,  which  from 
its  originator  is  called  the  peace  of  Philocrates,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  obscure  points  in  the  history  of 
Demosthenes  and  of  Athens,  since  none  of  the  his- 
torians whose  works  are  extant  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  subject.  Our  only  sources  of  infor- 
mation are  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  nnd  A  et- 
ching on  the  embassy  (*tpi  *apawpt<r6*las),  which 
contain  statements  so  much  at  variance  and  so 
contradictory,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  come 
to  any  certain  conclusions,  although,  if  we  consider 
the  characters  of  the  two  orators,  the  authority  of 
Demosthenes  is  entitled  to  higher  credit  than  that 
of  Acschines.  The  former  may,  to  some  extent, 
have  been  labouring  under  a  delusion,  but  Aes- 
chines  had  the  intention  to  deceive.  The  following 
particulars,  however,  may  be  looked  upon  as  well 
established.  During  the  Olynthian  war,  Philip 
had  expressed  his  willingness  to  conclude  a  peace 
and  alliance  with  Athens,  and  the  Athenians,  who 
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were  tired  of  the  war  and  unable  to  form  a  coali- 
tion against  the  king,  had  accepted  the  proposal. 
Philocratcs  accordingly  advised  the  Athenians  to 
commence  negotiations  and  to  send  an  embassy  to 
Philip.  Demosthenes  supported  the  plan,  and 
Philocrates  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  were 
among  the  ambassadors  who  went  to  the  king. 
The  transactions  with  Philip  arc  not  quite  clear, 
though  they  most  have  referred  to  the  Phociana 
and  Thebans  also,  for  the  Phocians  were  allied 
with  Athens  and  the  Athenian  ambassadors  pro- 
bably demanded  that  the  Phocians  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  between 
Macedonia  and  Athens.  But  this  was  more  than 
Philip  was  inclined  to  agree  to,  since  he  had 
already  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Pho- 
cians. It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that  he  may 
have  quieted  the  ambassadors  by  vague  promises, 
and  have  declined  to  comply  with  their  demand 
under  the  pretext  that  he  could  not  make  a  public 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  Phocians  on  account  of 
his  relation  to  the  Thesaalians  and  Thebans.  After 
the  return  of  the  ambassadors  to  Athens,  the  peace 
was  discussed  in  two  successive  assemblies  of  the 
people,  and  it  was  at  length  sanctioned  and  sworn 
to  by  an  oath  to  the  king's  ambassadors.  Aeschines 
censures  Demosthenes  for  having  hurried  the  con- 
clusion of  this  peace  so  much,  that  the  Athenians 
did  not  even  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  deputies  of 
their  allies,  who  had  been  invited,  and  the  contra- 
dictory manner  in  which  Demosthenes  himself  (de 
F(tl*.  Aer/.  p.  346,  de  Coron.  p.  232)  speaks  of  the 
matter  seems  indeed  to  cast  some  suspicion  upon 
him  ;  but  the  cause  of  Demoathenes's  acting  as  he  did 
may  have  been  the  vague  manner  in  which  Philip 
had*  .-xpressed  himself  in  regard  to  the  Phocians.  At 
any  iate,  however,  quick  decision  was  absolutely 
n-cessary,  since  Philip  was  in  the  meantime  making 
w  ir  upon  Cersobleptes,  a  king  of  Thrace,  and 
since,  in  spite  of  his  promises  to  spare  the  posses- 
sions of  Alliens  in  the  Chersoncsus,  he  might  easily 
have  been  tempted  to  stretch  out  his  hands  after 
them :  in  order  to  prevent  this,  it  was  necessary  that 
Philip,  as  soon  as  possible,  should  take  his  oath  to 
the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Athens.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  treacherous  designs  of 
Aeschines  and  his  party  became  manifest,  for  not- 
withstanding ilie  urgent  admonitions  of  Denios- 
theues  not  to  lose  any  time,  the  embassy  to  receive 
the  king's  oath  (twl  toui  opjtooi),  of  which  both 
Aeschines  and  iJcmosthenes  were  again  members 
(the  statement  in  the  article  Akschinks,  p.  37, 
that  Demosthenes  was  not  one  of  the  ambassadors, 
must  be  corrected :  see  Newman  in  the  Classical 
Museum,  vol  i.  p.  145),  set  out  with  a  slowness 
as  if  there  had  been  no  danger  whatever,  and  in- 
stead of  taking  the  shortest  road  to  Macedonia  by 
tea,  the  ambassadors  travelled  by  land.  On  their 
arriral  in  Macedonia  they  quietly  waited  till  Philip 
returned  from  Thrace.  Nearly  three  months  passed 
away  in  this  manner,  and  when  at  length  Philip 
arrived,  he  deferred  taking  his  oath  until  he  hod 
completed  his  preparations  against  the  Phocians. 
Accompanied  by  the  Athenian  ambassadors,  he 
then  marched  into  Thessaly,  and  it  was  not  till  his 
arrival  at  Pherae  that  he  took  his  oath  to  the 
treaty,  from  which  he  now  excluded  the  Phocians. 
When  the  ambassadors  arrived  at  Athens,  Demos- 
thenes immediately  and  boldly  denounced  the 
treachery  of  his  colleagues  in  the  embassy  ;  but  in 
Tain.   Aeschines  succeeded  in  allaying  the  fears  of 


I  the  people,  and  pcrsnaded  them  quietly  to  wait  for 
the  issue  of  the  events.  Philip  in  the  meantime 
passed  Thermopylae,  and  the  fate  of  Phocis  was 
decided  without  a  blow.  The  king  was  now  ad- 
mitted as  a  member  of  the  Amphictyonic  league, 
and  the  Athenians,  who  had  allowed  themselves  to 
act  the  part  of  mere  spectators  during  those  pro- 
ceedings, were  now  unable  to  do  any  thing*  but  still 
ihey  ventured  to  express  their  indignation  at  the 
king's  conduct  by  refusing  their  sanction  to  his 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Amphictyonic  league. 
The  mischief,  however,  was  done,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  still  more  serious  consequences,  Demos- 
thenes in  a  c  34G,  delivered  his  oration  **on  the 
peace"  (irtpl  (ipTipnt),  and  the  people  gave  way. 

From  this  time  forward  the  two  political  parties 
ore  fully  developed,  and  openly  act  against  each 
other  ;  tho  party  or  rather  the  faction  to  which 
Aeschines  belonged,  was  bribed  by  Philip  to  op- 
pose the  tme  patriots,  who  were  headed  by  De- 
mosthenes. He  was  assisted  in  his  great  work  by 
such  able  men  as  Lycurgus  Hyperides  Polyeuctus, 
Hegesippus  and  others  and  being  supported  by 
his  confidence  in  the  good  cause,  he  soon  reached 
the  highest  point  in  his  career  as  a  statesman  and 
orator.  The  bonis  of  his  power  and  influence  waa 
the  people's  conviction  of  his  incorruptible  love  of 
justice  and  of  his  pure  and  enthusiastic  love  of  his 
country.  This  conviction  manifested  itself  clearly 
in  the  vengeance  which  the  people  took  upon  the 
treacherous  Philocratcs.  (Aeschin.  e.  Ctesiph,  § 
79.)  liut  this  admiration  and  reverence  for  real 
and  virtuous  greatness  soon  cooled,  and  it  was  in 
vain  that  Demosthenes  endeavoured  to  place  the 
other  men  who  had  betrayed  their  country  to  Phi- 
lip in  their  embassy  to  him,  in  the  same  light  as 
Philocratcs  (Dcm.  de  Fa/s.  Leg.  p.  370"),  for  the 
people  were  unwilling  to  sacrifice  more  than  the 
one  man,  whom  the  Macedonian  party  itself  had 
given  up  in  order  to  save  the  rest.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly owing  to  the  influence  of  this  party  that 
Aeschines  when  after  a  long  delay  he  consented 
to  render  an  account  of  his  conduct  during  the 
embassy,  h.  c.  343,  escaped  punishment,  notwith- 
standing the  vehement  attacks  of  Demosthenes  in 
the  written  oration  wept  rapcarptofitias.  [ABa- 
CHI  N*8,  p.  38.] 

In  the  mean  time  Philip  followed  up  his  plans 
for  the  reduction  of  U recce.  With  a  view  of  draw- 
ing the  Peloponnesians  into  his  iu  teres  is  he  tried 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Argives  and  Messe- 
nians  who  were  then  perilled  by  Sparta  ;  he  even 
sent  them  subsidies  and  threatened  Sparta  with  an 
attack.  (Dem.  FhiL  \l  p.  09.)  Sparta  did  not 
venture  to  offer  auy  resistance,  and  the  Athenians 
who  were  allied  with  Sparta,  felt  unable  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  send  ambassadors  to  Peloponne- 
sus among  whom  was  Demosthenes  to  draw  the 
Peloponnesians  away  from  the  Macedonian,  and  to 
caution  them  against  his  intrigues.  (Dem.  Philip. 
ii.  p.  70,  ckc.)  In  consequence  of  these  proceed- 
ings ambassadors  from  Philip  and  the  Pelopounc- 
sians  met  at  Athens  to  complain  of  the  Athenians 
favouring  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Sparta,  which 
aimed  at  suppressing  the  freedom  of  the  peuinsubt, 
and  to  demand  an  explanation  of  their  conduct. 
The  Macedonian  party  at  Athens  of  course,  sup- 
ported those  complaints ;  their  endeavours  to  dis- 
guise Philip's  real  intentions  and  to  represent  them 
to  the  people  in  a  favourable  light,  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  Demosthenes  when  the  answer  to 
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be  tent  to  the  king  was  discussed  in  the  assembly, 
B.  c.  344,  to  place  in  his  second  Philippic  the  pro- 
ceedings and  designs  of  the  king  and  his  Athe- 
nian friends  in  their  tnie  light.  The  answer  which 
the  Athenians  sent  to  Philip  was  probably  not 
r,-ry  satisfactory  to  him,  for  he  immediately  sent 
another  embassy  to  Athens,  headed  by  Python, 
with  proposals  for  a  modification  of  the  late  peace, 
although  he  subsequently  denied  having  given  to 
Python  any  authority  for  such  proposals.  (Dem. 
de  Ifalones.  p.  81.) 

Philip  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in 
the  formation  of  a  navy,  and  the  apprehensions 
which  the  Athenians  entertained  on  that  score 
were  but  too  soon  justified ;  for  no  sooner  were 
his  preparations  completed,  than  he  took  possession 
of  the  island  of  Halonesus,  which  belonged  to 
Athens.    The  Athenians  sent  an  embassy  to  claim 
the  island  back ;  but  Philip,  who  had  found  it  m 
the  hands  of  pirates,  denied  that  the  Athenian* 
had  any  right  to  claim  it,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
offered  to  make  them  a  present  of  the  island,  if 
they  would  receive  it  as  such.    On  the  return  of 
the' ambassadors  to  Athens  in  ac.  343,  the  oration 
on  Halonesus  (»fpl  '\hovi<rov)  to  delivered.  It 
is  usually  printed  among  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes, but  belongs  in  all  probability  to  Hegesip- 
pus.    This  and  other  similar  acts  of  aggression, 
which  at  length  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians, 
roused  them  once  more  to  vigorous  and  energetic 
measures,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Macedonian 
party  to  keep  the  people  quiet.    Embassies  were 
sent  to  Acarnania  and  Peloponnesus  to  counteract 
Philip's  schemes  in  those  quarters  (Dem.  Phil, .iii. 
p.  129),  and  his  expedition  into  Thrace,  by  which 
the  Chersonc-ms  was  threatened,  called  forth  an 
energetic  demonstration  of  the  Athenians  under 
Diopeithes.    The  complaints  which  Philip  then 
made  roused  Demosthenes,  in  B.  c.  342,  to  his 
powerful  oration  irtpi  tw*  «V  Xtfipoi^Jy,  and  to 
his  third  Philippic,  in  which  ho  describes  tho 
king'*  faithlessness  in  the  most  glaring  colours, 
and  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  unite  and  resist 
the  treacherous  aggressor.    Soon  after  this,  the  ty- 
rants whom  Philip  had  established  in  Enboca  were 
expelled  through  the  influence  and  assistance  of 
Demosthenes  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  254) ;  but  it  was 
not  till  B.  c.  341,  when  Philip  laid  siege  to  Penn- 
thus  and  attacked  Byzantium,  that  the  long-sup- 
pressed indignation  of  the  Athenians  burst  forth. 
The  pence  with  Philip  was  now  declared  violated 
(b  c.  340);  a  fleet  was  sent  to  relieve  Byzantium 
(Pint.  Phue.  14),  and  Philip  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  without  having  accomplished  anything. 
Demosthenes  was  the  soul  of  all  these  energetic 
measures.    He  had  proposed,  as  early  as  the  Olyn- 
thiau  war,  to  apply  the  theoricon  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  military  undertakings  of  Athens 
(Dem.  (Hvfitk.  iii.  p.  31) ;  but  it  was  not  till  Phi- 
lip's attack  upon  Byzantium  that  he  succeeded  in 
currying  a  decree  to  this  effect.  (Dionys.  Ep.  ad 
A  mm.  i.  1 1.)  By  his  law  concerning  the  tricrarchy 
(vSfios  Tp«tjWx"t0'*)»  he  further  regulated  the 
svmmoriae  on  a  new  and  more  equitable  footing. 
(Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  260,  &c.)     He  thus  at  once 
gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  maritime  power  and 
enterprise  of  Athens  B.  c.  340. 

Philip  now  assumed  the  appearance  of  giving 
himself  no  further  concern  about  the  affairs  of 
(Jreece.  He  carried  on  war  with  his  northern 
neighbours,  and  left  it  to  his  hirelings  to  prepare 
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the  last  stroke  at  the  independence  of  Greece.  He 
calculated  well ;  for  when  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  340 
the  Amphictyons  assembled  at  Delphi,  Aeschiues, 
who  was  present  as  pylagorat,  effected  a  decree 
against  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa  for  having  un- 
lawfully occupied  a  district  of  sacred  land.  The 
Amphiissaeans  rose  against  this  decree,  and  the 
Amphictyons  summoned  an  extraordinary  meeting 
to  deliberate  on  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
upon  Amphissa.    Demosthenes  foresaw  and  fore- 
told the  unfortunate  consequences  of  a  war  of  the 
Amphictyons  and  he  succeeded  at  least  in  persuad- 
ing the  Athenians  not  to  send  any  deputies  to  that 
extraordinary  meeting.   (Dem.  dc  Coron.  p.  275; 
Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  i  125,  &c)    The  Amphictyons 
however  decreed  war  against  Amphissa,  and  the 
command  of  the  Amphictyouic  army  was  given  to 
Cottyphus,  an  Arcadian ;  but  the  expedition  failed 
from  want  of  spirit  and  energy  among  those  who 
took  part  in  it.   (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  277  )  The 
consequence  was,  that  in  B.  c.  33i),  at  the  next 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Amphictyons,  king  Philip 
was  appointed  chief  commander  of  the  Amphictyo- 
uic army.    This  was  the  very  tiling  which  he  had 
been  looking  for.    With  the  appearance  of  justice 
on  his  side,  he  now  had  an  opportunity  of  establish- 
ing himself  with  an  armed  force  in  the  very  heart  of 
Greece.    He  set  out  without  delav,  and  when  the 
Athenians  received  the  news  of  his  having  taken 
possession  of  Elatea,  they  were  thrown  into  tho 
deepest  consternation.   Demosthenes  alone  did  not 
givo  up  all  hopes,  and  he  once  more  roused  his 
countrymen  by  bringing  about  an  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Thebes.    The  Thebans  had  formerly 
been  favoured  by  Philip,  but  his  subsequent  neg- 
lect of  them  had  effaced  the  recollection  of   it ; 
and  they  now  clearly  saw  that  the  full  of  Athens 
would  inevitably  be  followed  by  their  own  ruin. 
They  had  before  opposed  the  war  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons, and  when  Philip  now  called  upon  them  to 
allow  his  army  to  march  through  their  territory  or 
to  join  him  in  his  expedition  against  Athens,  they 
indignantly  rejected  all  his  handsome  proposals 
and  threw  themselves  into  the  open  arms  of  the 
Athenians.    (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  2^9,  &c)  This 
was  the  hist  grand  effort  against  the  growing  power 
of  Macedonia;  but  the  battle  of  Chaeioneia,  on 
the  7th  of  Metageitnion,  u.  c.  338,  put  an  end  10 
the  independence  of  Greece.    Thebes  paid  dearly 
for  its  resistance,  and  Athens  which  expected  a 
similar  fate,  resolved  at  least  to  perish  in  a  glorious 
struggle.    The  most  prodigious  efforts  were  made 
to  meet  the  enemy;  but  Philip  unexpectedly  offered 
to  conclude  peace  on  tolerable  terms  which  it 
would  have  been  madness  to  reject,  for  Athens 
thus  had  an  opportunity  of  at  least  securing  its 
existence  and  a  shadow  of  its  former  independence. 

The  period  which  now  followed  could  not  bo 
otherwise  than  painful  and  gloomy  to  Demosthenes 
for  the  evil  might  have  been  averted  had  his  ad- 
vice been  followed  in  lime.  The  catastrophe  of 
Chaeroneia  might  indeed  to  some  extent  be  re- 
garded as  his  work ;  but  the  people  were  too  ge- 
nerous and  too  well  convinced  of  the  purity  of  his 
intentions  a*  woll  as  of  the  necessity  of  acting  as  ho 
had  acted,  to  make  him  responsible  for  the  unfor- 
tunate consequences  of  the  war  with  Philip.  It 
was  on  tne  contrary,  one  of  the  most  glorious 
acknowledgments  of  his  merits  that  he  could  have 
received,  that  he  was  requested  to  deliver  the  fu- 
neral oration  upon  those  who  had  fallen  at  Chacro- 
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neia,  and  that  the  funeral  feast  was  celebrated  in 
his  house.  (Dem.  de  Coro*.  p.  320,  &c  )  But  the 
fury  of  the  Macedonian  party  and  of  his  persona] 
enemies  gave  full  vent  to  itself;  they  made  all 
possible  efforts  to  humble  or  annihilate  the  man 
who  had  brought  about  the  alliance  with  Thebes, 
and  Athens  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  Accusa- 
tions were  brought  against  him  day  after  day,  and 
at  first  the  most  notorious  sycophants,  such  as 
Sosiclea,  Diondaa,  Melanthus,  Arislogeiton,  and 
others,  were  employed  by  his  enemies  to  crush 
him  (Dem.  de  Curon.  p.  310) ;  but  the  more  noto- 
rious they  were,  the  easier  was  it  for  Demosthenes 
to  unmask  them  before  the  people.  But  matters 
soon  began  to  assume  a  more  dangerous  aspect 
wheti  Aeschines,  the  head  of  the  Macedonian  party, 
and  the  most  implacable  opponent  of  Demosthenes, 
came  forward  against  him.  An  opportunity  offered 
toon  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  when  Ctesiphon 
proposed  to  reward  Demosthenes  with  a  golden 
crown  for  the  conduct  he  had  shewn  during  his 
public  career,  and  more  especially  for  the  patriotic 
disinterestedness  with  which  he  had  acted  during 
the  preparations  which  the  Athenians  made  after 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  when  Philip  was  expected 
at  the  gates.  (Dem.  deCoron.  p.  266.)  Aeschines 
pt tacked  Ctesiphon  for  the  proposal,  and  tried  to 
shew  that  it  was  not  only  made  in  an  illegal  form, 
but  that  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes  did  not  give 
him  any  claim  to  the  public  gratitude  and  such  a 
distinction.  This  attack,  however,  was  not  aimed 
at  Ctesiphon,  who  was  too  insignificant  a  person,  but 
at  Demosthenes,  and  the  latter  took  up  the  gaunt- 
let with  the  greater  readiness,  as  he  now  had  an 
opportunity  of  justifying  his  whole  political  conduct 
before  his  countrymen.  Reasons  which  are  un- 
known to  us  delayed  the  decision  of  the  question 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  was  not  till  u.  c.  330 
(Plut.  Dem.  24)  that  the  trial  was  proceeded  with. 
Demosthenes  on  that  occasion  delivered  his  oration 
on  the  crown  (**</>l  trrtQayov).  Aeschines  did  not 
obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  and  was  obliged 
to  quit  Athens  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life 
abroad.  All  Greece  had  been  looking  forward 
with  the  most  intense  interest  to  the  issue  of  this 
contest,  though  few  can  have  entertained  any  doubt 
as  to  which  would  carry  the  victory.  The  oration 
on  the  crown  was,  in  all  probability,  like  that  of 
Aeschines  against  Ctesiphon,  revised  and  altered 
at  a  later  period. 

Greece  had  in  the  mean  time  been  shaken  by 
new  storms.  The  death  of  Philip,  in  b.  c.  336, 
had  revived  among  the  Greeks  the  hope  of  shaking 
off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  All  Greece  rose,  and 
especially  Athens,  where  Demosthenes,  although 
weighed  down  by  domestic  grief,  was  the  first 
joyfully  to  proclaim  the  tidings  of  the  king's  death, 
to  call  upon  the  Greeks  to  unite  their  strength 
against  Macedonia,  and  to  form  new  connexions  in 
Asia.  (PluL  Dem,  23;  Aeschiu.  c.  Clesiph.  §  1GI  ; 
Diod.  xvii.  3.)  But  the  sudden  appearance  of 
young  Alexander  with  an  army  ready  to  tight, 
damped  the  enthusiasm,  and  Athens  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  him  to  sue  for  peace.  Demosthenes  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors,  but  his  feelings  against 
the  Macedoninns  were  so  strong,  that  he  would 
rather  expose  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies 
by  returning  after  having  gone  half  way,  than  act 
the  part  of  a  suppliant  before  the  youthful  king. 
(Pint.  Dem.  23;  Aeschin.  c.  Ctetiph.  $  161.)  But 
no  sooner  had  Alexander  set  out  for  the  north  to  [ 
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chastise  the  rebellious  neighbours  of  Mocedoi  ta, 
than  a  false  report  of  his  death  called  forth  another 
insurrection  of  the  Greeks.  Thebes,  which  had 
suffered  most  severely,  was  foremost ;  but  the  in- 
surrection spread  over  Arcadia,  Argos,  Elis,  and 
Athens.  However,  with  the  exception  of  Thebes, 
there  was  no  energy  anywhere.  Demosthenes 
carried  indeed  a  decree  that  succours  should  be 
sent  to  Thebes,  but  no  efforts  were  made,  and  De- 
mosthenes alone,  and  at  his  own  expense,  sent  a 
supply  of  arms.  (Diod.  xvii.  8.)  The  second  sud- 
den arrival  of  Alexander,  and  his  destruction  of 
Thebes  in  B.  c  335,  put  an  end  to  all  further 
attempts  of  the  Greeks.  Athens  submitted  to  ne- 
cessity, and  sent  De  modes  to  the  king  as  mediator. 
Alexander  demanded  that  the  leaders  of  the  pops- 
lor  party,  and  among  them  Demosthenes,  should 
be  delivered  up  to  him ;  but  he  yielded  to  the  iu» 
treaties  of  the  Athenians,  and  did  not  persist  in 
his  demand. 

Alexander's  departure  for  Asia  is  the  beginning 
of  a  period  of  gloomy  trauquillity  for  Greece ;  but 
party  hatred  continued  in  secret,  and  it  required 
only  some  spark  from  without  to  make  it  blaze 
forth  again  in  undiminished  fury.  This  spark 
came  from  Harpalus,  who  had  been  left  by  Alex- 
ander at  Babylou,  while  the  king  proceeded  to 
India.  When  Alexander  had  reached  the  eastern- 
most point  of  his  expedition,  Harpalus  with  the 
treasures  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  with  6000 
mercenaries,  fled  from  Babylon  and  came  to  Greece. 
In  a  c.  325  he  arrived  at  Athens,  and  purch.uud 
the  protection  of  the  city  by  distributing  his  gold 
among  the  most  influential  demagogues.  The 
reception  of  such  an  open  rebel  could  not  be  viewed 
by  the  Macedonian  party  otherwise  than  as  an  net 
of  hostility  towards  Macedonia  itself;  and  it  was 
probably  at  the  instigation  of  that  party,  that 
Antipatcr,  the  regent  of  Macedonia,  and  Olyinpias 
called  upon  the  Athenians  to  deliver  up  the  rebel 
and  the  money  they  had  received  of  him,  and  to 
put  to  trial  those  who  had  accepted  his  bribes. 
Harpalus  was  allowed  to  escape,  but  the  investiga- 
tion concerning  those  who  hud  been  bribed  by  him 
was  instituted,  and  Demosthenes  was  among  the 
persons  suspected  of  the  crime.  The  accounts 
of  his  conduct  during  the  presence  of  Harpalus  at 
Athens  are  so  confused,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  certain  conclusion.  Theopompus 
{ap.  Plut.  Dem.  25,  comp.  Vii.  X  Omi.  p.  846) 
and  Deinarchus  in  his  oration  against  Demosthenes 
state,  that  Demosthenes  did  accept  the  bribes  of 
Harpalus;  but  Pausanias  (ii.  33.  §  4)  expressly 
acquit*  him  of  the  crime.  The  authority  of  his 
accusers,  however,  is  very  questionable,  for  in  the 
first  place  they  do  not  agree  in  the  detail  of  their 
statements,  and  secondly,  if  we  consider  the  con- 
duct of  Demosthenes  throughout  the  disputes  about 
Harpalus,  if  we  remember  that  he  opposed  the  re- 
ception of  the  rebel,  and  that  he  voluntarily  of- 
fered himself  to  be  tried,  we  must  own  that  it  is 
at  least  highly  improbable  that  he  should  have 
been  guilty  of  common  bribery,  and  that  it  was 
not  his  guilt  which  caused  his  condemnation,  but 
the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Macedonian  party, 
which  eagerly  seized  this  favourable  opportunity 
to  rid  itself  of  its  most  formidable  opponent,  who 
was  at  that  time  abandoned  by  his  own  friends 
from  sheer  timidity.  Demosthenes  defended  him- 
self in  an  oration  which  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.592)  calls 
wtpi  tow  xpwrio".  and  which  is  probably  the 
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M  the  one  referred  to  by  others  under  the  title  of 
Aro\oy(a  riv  hipw.  ( Dionys.  de  Admir.  vi  die. 
L*em.  57,  Ep.  ad  A  mat.  i.  12.)  But  Demosthenes 
«!u  declared  guilty,  and  thrown  into  prison,  from 
which  however  he  escaped,  apparently  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Athenian  magistrates.  (Plut. 
Dem.  26,  Vit.  X  Oral.  p.  846  ;  Anonym.  Vit.  De- 
ttosth.  p.  158.)  Demosthenes  quitted  his  country, 
and  resided  partly  at  Troezene  and  partly  in  Aegi- 
na,  looking  daily,  it  is  said,  across  the  sea  towards 
his  beloved  native  land. 

But  his  exile  did  not  last  long,  for  in  B.  c.  323 
Alexander  died,  and  the  news  of  his  death  was 
the  watchword  for  a  fresh  rise  of  the  Greeks,  which 
was  organized  by  the  Athenians,  and  under  the 
vigorous  management  of  Leostheues  it  soon  as- 
sumed a  dangerous  aspect  for  Macedonia.  (Diod. 
xviii.  10.)  Demosthenes,  although  still  living  in 
exile,  joined  of  his  own  accord  the  embassies 
which  were  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  the  other 
Greek  states,  and  he  roused  them  to  a  fresh  strug- 
gle for  liberty  by  the  fire  of  his  oratory.  Such  a 
devotodness  to  the  interests  of  his  ungrateful  coun- 
try disarmed  the  hatred  of  his  enemies.  A  decree 
of  the  people  was  passed  on  the  proposal  of  Demon, 
a  relative  of  Demosthenes,  by  which  he  was  so- 
lemnly recalled  from  his  exile.  A  trireme  was 
seat  to  Aegina  to  fetch  him,  and  his  progress  from 
Peiraeeus  to  the  city  was  a  glorious  triumph  :  it 
was  the  happiest  dav  of  his  life.  (Plut.  Don.  27, 
Vit.  X  Oral.  p.  846*;  Justin,  xiii.  5.)  The  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  Greeks  and  their  success  at 
this  time,  seemed  to  justify  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, for  the  army  of  the  united  Greeks  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Thessaly,  and  besieged  Anti- 
pater  at  L-unia.  But  this  was  the  turning  point; 
for  although,  even  after  the  fall  of  Leostheues,  the 
Greeks  succeeded  in  destroying  the  anny  of  Leon- 
natus,  which  came  to  the  assistance  of  Antipatcr, 
yet  they  lost,  in  B.  c  322,  the  battle  of  Cranon. 
This  defeat  alone  would  not  indeed  have  decided 
the  contest,  had  not  the  zeal  of  the  Greeks  gradu- 
ally cooled,  and  had  not  several  detachments  of  the 
allied  army  withdrawn.  Antipatcr  availed  himself 
of  this  contemptible  disposition  among  the  Greeks, 
and  offered  peace,  though  he  was  cunning  enough 
to  negotiate  only  with  each  state  separately.  Thus 
the  cause  of  Greece  was  forsakeu  by  oue  state 
after  another,  until  in  the  end  the  Athenians  were 
left  alone  to  contend  with  Antipatcr.  It  would 
have  been  folly  to  continue  their  resistance  single- 
handed,  and  they  accordingly  made  peace  with 
Antipater  on  his  own  terms.  All  his  stipulations 
were  complied  with,  except  the  one  which  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  popular  leaders  of  the 
Athenian  people.  When  Antipater  and  Cra tenia 
thereupon  marched  towards  Athens,  Demosthenes 
and  his  friends  took  to  flight,  and,  on  the  proposal 
of  Denudes,  the  Athenians  sentenced  them  to 
death.  Demosthenes  had  gone  to  (Jalauria,  and 
had  taken  refuge  there  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon. 
When  Archias,  who  hunted  up  the  fugitives  every- 
where, arrived,  Demosthenes,  who  was  summoned 
to  follow  him  to  Antipater,  took  poison,  which  he 
had  been  keeping  about  his  person  for  some  time, 
and  died  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  on  the  10th  of 
Pyanepsion,  n.  c.  322.  (Plut.  Dem.  29,  Vit.  X 
Orai.  p.  846  ;  Lucian,  Kncom.  Dem.  43,  &c.) 

Thus  terminated  the  career  of  a  man  who  has 
been  ranked  by  persons  of  all  ages  among  the 
greatest  and  noblest  spirits  of  antiquity  ;  and  this 


fame  will  remain  undiminished  so  long  as  sterling 
sentiments  and  principles  and  a  consistent  conduct 
through  life  are  regarded  as  the  standard  by  which 
a  man's  worth  is  measured,  and  not  simply  the  suc- 
cess— so  often  merely  dependent  upon  circumstances 
— by  which  his  exertions  are  crowned.  The  very 
calumnies  which  have  been  heaped  upon  Demos- 
thenes by  his  enemies  and  detractors  more  extra- 
vagantly than  upon  any  other  man — the  coarse 
and  complicated  web  of  lies  which  was  devised  by 
Aeschines,  and  in  which  he  himself  was  caught, 
and  lastly,  the  odious  insinuations  of  Theopompus, 
the  historian,  which  are  credulously  repeated  by 
Plutarch, — have  only  served  to  bring  forth  the  po- 
litical virtues  of  Demosthenes  in  a  more  striking 
and  brilliant  light.  Some  points  there  are  in  his 
life  which  perhaps  will  never  be  quite  cleared  up 
on  account  of  the  distorted  accounts  that  have 
come  down  to  us  about  them.  Some  minor  charges 
which  are  made  against  him,  and  affect  his  charac- 
ter as  a  man,  are  almost  below  contempt.  It  is 
said,  for  example,  that  he  took  to  flight  after  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia,  as  if  thousands  of  others  had 
not  fled  with  him  (Plut  Dem.  20,  Vit.  X  Oral. 
p.  8*5;  Aeschin.  e.  Ctesiph.  $$  175,  244,  253)  ; 
that,  notwithstanding  his  domestic  calamity  (his 
daughter  had  died  seven  days  before)  he  rejoiced 
at  Philip's  death,  which  shews  only  the  predomi- 
nance of  his  patriotic  feelings  over  his  personal  and 
selfish  ones  (Plut.  Dem.  22  ;  Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph. 
j  77);  and  lastly,  that  he  shed  tears  on  going  into 
exile — a  fact  for  which  he  deserves  to  be  loved  and 
honoured  rather  than  blamed.  (Plut  Dem.  26.) 
The  charge  of  tergiversation  which  is  repeatedly 
brought  against  him  by  Aeschines,  has  never  been 
substantiated  by  the  least  evidence.  (Aeschin.  e. 
Ctesiph.  $  173,  c  Timor ch.  $  131,  de  Fals.  Leg. 
$  165;  Plut.  Dem.  15.)  In  his  administration  of 
public  affairs  Demosthenes  is  perfectly  spotless, 
and  free  from  all  the  crimes  which  the  men  of  the 
Macedonian  party  committed  openly  and  without 
any  disguise.  The  charge  of  bribery,  which  was 
so  often  raised  against  him  by  the  same  Aeschines, 
must  be  rejected  altogether,  and  is  a  mere  distor- 
tion of  the  fact  that  Demosthenes  accepted  subsi- 
dies from  Persia  for  Athens,  which  assuredly  stood 
in  need  of  such  assistance  in  its  struggles  with 
Macedonia ;  but  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  suspi- 
cion that  he  ever  accepted  any  personal  bribes. 

His  career  as  a  statesman  received  its  greatest 
lustre  from  his  powers  as  an  orator,  in  which  he 
has  not  been  equalled  by  any  man  of  any  countrv. 
Our  own  judgment  on  this  point  would  necessarily 
be  one-sided,  as  we  can  only  read  his  orations; 
but  among  the  contemporaries  of  Demosthenes 
there  was  scarcely  one  who  could  point  out  any 
definite  fault  in  his  oratory.  By  far  the  majority 
looked  up  to  him  as  the  greatest  orator  of  the  time, 
and  it  was  only  men  of  such  over-refined  and  hyper- 
critical tastes  as  Demetrius  Phalereus  who  thought 
him  either  too  plain  and  simple  or  too  harsh  and 
strong  (Plut  Dem.  9,  11)  ;  though  some  found 
those  features  more  striking  in  reading  his  orations, 
while  others  were  more  impressed  with  them  in 
hearing  him  speak.  (Comp.  Dion  vs.  de  Admir.  rs 
die.  Demosih.  22 ;  Cic.  de  Oral,  ill  56,  Brut.  38 ; 
Quintil.  xi.  3.  $  6.)  These  peculiarities,  however, 
are  far  from  being  faults ;  they  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, proofs  of  his  genius,  if  we  consider  the  temp- 
tations which  natural  deficiencies  hold  out  to  an 
incipient  orator  to  pursue  the  opposite  course.  The 
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obstacles  which  hi»  physical  constitution  threw  in 
hi*  way  when  he  commenced  his  career,  were  so 
great,  that  a  less  courageous  and  persevering  man 
than  Demosthenes  would  at  once  have  been  inti- 
midated and  entirely  shrunk  from  the  arduous 
career  of  a  public  orator.  (Plut.  Dem.  6,  &c) 
Those  early  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend, led  him  to  bestow  more  care  upon  the  compo- 
sition of  his  orations  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
done,  and  produced  in  the  end,  «f  not  the  impossi- 
bility of  speaking  extempore,  at  least  the  habit  of 
never  venturing  upon  it;  for  he  never  spoke  with- 
out preparation,  and  he  sometimes  even  declined 
speaking  when  called  upon  in  the  assembly  to  do 
so,  merely  because  he  was  not  prepared  for  it. 
( I'lut.  Dem.  8,  Vit.  X  Orut.  p.  848  )  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  for  believing  that  all  the  extant 
orations  were-  delivered  in  that  perfect  form  in 
which  they  have  come  down  to  us,  for  most  of 
them  were  probably  subjected  to  a  careful  revision 
before  publication  ;  and  it  is  only  the  oration 
against  Meidias,  which,  having  been  written  for 
the  purpose  of  beiug  delivered,  and  being  after- 
wards given  up  and  left  incomplete,  mny  be  re- 
garded with  certainty  as  a  specimen  of  an  oration 
in  its  original  form.  This  oration  alone  sufficiently 
shews  how  little  Demosthenes  trusted  to  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  in 
this  article  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  De- 
mosthenes composed  his  orations,  and  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  various  modem  works  cited 
below.  We  shall  only  add  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  causes  of  the  mighty  impression  which  hit 
speeches  made  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  The 
first  cause  was  their  pure  and  ethical  character ; 
for  every  sentence  exhibits  Demosthenes  as  the 
friend  of  his  country,  of  virtue,  truth,  and  public 
decency  (Plut.  Dem.  13)  ;  and  as  the  struggles  in 
which  he  was  engaged  were  fair  and  just,  he  could 
without  scruple  unmask  his  opponents  and  wound 
them  where  they  were  vulnerable,  though  he  never 
resorted  to  sycophantic  artifices.  The  second  cause 
was  his  intellectual  superiority.  By  a  wise  ar- 
rangement of  his  subjects,  and  by  the  application 
of  the  strongest  arguments  in  their  proper  places, 
he  brought  the  subjects  before  his  hearers  in  the 
clearest  possible  form ;  any  doubts  that  might  be 
raised  were  met  by  him  beforehand,  and  thus  he 
proceeded  calmly  but  irresistibly  towards  his  end. 
The  third  and  last  cause  was  the  magic  force  of 
his  language,  which  being  majestic  and  yet  simple, 
rich  yet  not  bombastic,  strange  and  yet  familiar, 
solemn  without  being  ornamented,  grave  and  yet 
pleasing,  concise  and  yet  fluent,  sweet  and  yet  im- 
pressive, carried  away  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
That  such  orations  should  notwithstanding  some- 
times have  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  was 
owing  only  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Most  of  the  critical  works  that  were  written 
■.i pon  Demosthenes  by  the  ancients  are  lost,  and, 
independent  of  many  scattered  remarks,  the  only 
important  criical  work  that  has  come  down  to  us 
it>  that  of  Dionysus  of  Hulicarmusus,  entitled  **pl 
rr)i  tow  &r)M>a&tvovs  Sttvorrfros.  The  acknow- 
ledged excellence  of  Demosthenes'*  orations  made 
them  the  principal  subjects  of  study  and  specula- 
tion with  the  rhetoricians,  and  called  forth  nume- 
rous imitators  and  commentators.  It  is  prol*bly 
owing  to  those  rhetorical  speculations  which  began 
as  early  as  the  second  century  n.  c,  that  a  number 
of  orations  which  are  decidedly  spurious  and  un- 


worthy of  Demosthenes,  such  as  the  KSyot  tw.rsi- 
<fno$  and  the  iperrtKor,  were  incorporated  in  the 
collections  of  those  of  Demosthenes.  Others,  suck 
as  the  speech  on  Halonesus  the  first  against  Aris- 
togeiton,  those  against  Theocrines  and  Neaera, 
which  are  undoubtedly  the  productions  of  contem- 
porary orators,  may  have  been  introduced  among 
those"  of  Demosthenes  by  mistake.  It  would  be 
of  great  assistance  to  us  to  have  the  commentaries 
which  were  written  upon  Demosthenes  by  such 
men  as  Didymus,  I<onginus,  Hermogenes,  Sallus- 
tius,  Apollonides,  Theon,  Oymnasius,  and  others  ; 
but  unfortunately  most  of  what  they  wrote  is  lost, 
and  scarcely  anything  of  importance  is  extant,  ex- 
cept the  miserable  collection  of  scholia  which  have 
come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Ulpian,  and 
the  Greek  arovmenla  to  the  orations  by  Libaniua 
and  other  rhetoricians. 

The  ancients  state,  that  there  existed  65  orations 
of  Demosthenes  (Plut.  Vit.  X  Oral.  p.  847;  Phot, 
IMA.  p.  490),  but  of  these  only  61,  and  if  we  de- 
duct the  letter  of  Philip,  which  is  strangely  enough 
counted  as  an  oration,  only  60  have  come  down  to 
us  under  his  name,  though  some  of  these  are  spu- 
rious, or  at  least  of  very  doubtful  authenticity. 
Besides  these  orations  there  are  56  Exordia  to- 
public  orations,  and  six  letters,  which  bear  the 
name  of  Demosthenes,  though  their  genuineness  is 
very  doubtfid. 

The  orations  of  Demosthenes  are  contained  in 
the  various  collections  of  the  Attic  orators  by  Aldus 
II.  Stephens,  Taylor,  Reiske,  Dukas  Bekker, 
Dobson,  and  Baiter  and  Sauppe.  Separate  editions 
of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  alone  were  pub- 
lished by  Aldus  Venice,  1504  ;  at  Basel  in  1532  ; 
by  Feliciana,  Venice,  1543;  bv  Morcllus  and 
Lambinus  Paris,  1570;  by  H.  Wolf,  1572  (often 
reprinted);  by  Auger,  Paris  1790;  and  by  Sciiae- 
fer,  Leipzig  and  London,  1822,  in  9  vols.  8vo. 
The  first  two  contain  the  text,  the  third  the  Latin 
translation,  and  the  others  the  critical  apparatus 
the  indices,  &c.  A  good  edition  of  the  text  is 
that  by  W.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1825,  3  vols.  8vo. 
We  subjoin  a  classified  list  of  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes,  to  which  are  added  the  editions 
of  each  separate  oration,  when  there  are  any,  and 
the  literature  upon  it. 

I.  Political  Orations. 

A.  Orations  again*  Philip. 

Editions  of  the  Philippics  were  published  by 
J.  Bekker  (Berlin,  1816,  1825  and  1835),  C.  A. 
Rudiger  (Leipzig,  1818,  1H29  and  1833;,  and  J. 
T.  VomeL   (Frankfurt,  1829.) 

1.  The  first  Philippic  was  delivered  in  B.c.  352, 
and  is  believed  by  some  to  be  made  up  of  two  dis- 
tinct orations  the  second  of  which  is  supposed  to 
commence  at  p.  48  with  the  words  i  h*» 
(Dionys.  Ep.  ad  A  mm.  L  10.)  But  critics  down 
to  the  present  time  are  divided  in  their  opinions 
upon  this  poinL  The  common  opinion,  that  the 
oration  is  one  whole,  is  supported  by  the  MSS., 
and  is  defended  by  Bremi,  in  the  PUilol.  BeitrH'je 
am  der  &auvu,  vol.  i.  p.  21,  tie.  The  opposite  opi- 
nion is  very  ably  maintained  by  J  Held,  Pro/<yo- 
mrtia  ad  Dem.  Oral,  uuae  vulyo  prima  Phil,  dicttur, 
Vratislaviac,  1831,  and  especially  by  Seebeck  in 
the  ZciUchriji  fur  d.  Allerihumnciu.  for  1838, 
No.  91,  Ate. 

2—4.  The  first,  second,  and  third  Olyntbiac 
orations  belong  to  the  year  b.  c.  349.  Dionysiu* 
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(I2p.  ad  Amm.  i.  4)  make*  the  second  the  first, 
and  the  third  the  second  in  the  series ;  and  this 
order  has  been  defended  by  1L  Iiauchenstein,  de 
OruL  (HytiUt.  online,  Leipx,  1821,  which  is  re- 
printed in  vol.  i.  of  Schaefer's  Apparatus.  The 
other  order  is  defended  by  Becker,  in  his  German 
translation  of  the  Philippics  i.  p.  103,  &c  and  by 
Westermann,  Stiive,  Ziemann,  Petrenz,  and  Br'uck- 
ner,  in  separate  dissertations.  There  is  a  good 
edition  of  the  Olynthiac  orations  with  nou>s,  by 
C.  H.  Frotacher  and  C.  H.  Funkh'anel,  Ijciptig, 
1834.  8vo. 

5.  The  oration  on  the  Peace,  delivered  in  a  c. 
346.  Respecting  the  question  as  to  whether  this 
oration  was  actually  delivered  or  not,  see  Becker, 
Phi/ippieche  Jieden,  i.  p.  222,  Ac,  and  Vomel, 
Proleaom.  atl  Oral,  de  Pace,  p.  "240,  &c 

6.  The  second  Philippic,  delivered  in  B.C.  3-14. 
See  Vdmel,  Intetjram  fwn  Demosth.  i'hilip.  II.  ap- 
paret  ex  dispositions,  Frankf.  1828,  whose  opinion 
is  opposed  by  llanchenstein  in  Jahns  Jahrb.  vol. 
xi.  2,  p.  144,  &c. 

7.  On  Halonesus  B.  c  343,  was  suspected  by 
the  ancients  themselves,  and  ascribed  to  Hegesippus. 
(Li ban.  Arguni.  p.  73 ;  IlarpocraL  and  Ktym.  M. 
s.  v. ;  Phot.  litbi.  p.  491.)  \VeUke  endeavoured 
to  vindicate  the  oration  for  Demosthenes  in  Dis- 
sertatio  uuper  Oral,  de  Hal<m.y  Lubben.  1808,  but 
he  is  opposed  by  Becker  in  Set bode s  Archiv.  for 
1825,  L  p.  84,  &c,  Philijtfiueke,  lieden,  ii.  p.  301, 
Ac,  and  by  Vdmel  in  Oslenditur  llnjesijrfii  esse  ura- 
tionem  de  Ilalonesn,  Frankf.  1830,  who  published 
a  separate  edition  of  this  oration  under  the  name 
of  Hegesippus  in  1833. 

8.  Il«pl  iiv  iv  X*p,6orfr+,  delivered  in  a  c  342. 

9.  The  third  Philippic  delivered  in  a  c.  34*2. 
See  Vdmel,  Demosthenis  I'hilip.  III.  habitant  esse 
ante  Chersonesiticum,  Frankf.  1837  ;  L.  Spengel, 
Veber  die  dritte  Philtp.  Rede  dee  Hem.,  Munich, 
1839. 

10.  The  fourth  Philippic,  belongs  to  a  c  341, 
but  is  thought  bv  nearly  all  critics  to  l>e  spurious. 
See  Becker,  Philip,  Ileden,  ii.  p.  491,  Ate. ;  W.  H. 
Veersteg,  Orat.  Philip.  I  V.  Demosth.  alyudicatur, 
Groningae,  1818. 

11.  Updt  Ti)f  *Eiri<rToA»)i>  riff  ♦iXi'mrow,  refers 
to  the  year  &  c.  340,  but  is  a  spurious  oration. 
Becker,  Philip,  lieden,  ii.  p.  516,  Ac 

B.  Other  Political  Orations. 

12.  Utpl  5wt(££*»!,  refers  to  a  < .  353,  but  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  spurious.  F.  A. 
Wolf,  Prvletj.adLeptin.  p.  124  ;  Schaefer, /ifpumf. 
Crit.  I  p.  686. 

13.  Ilfpl  ivfiuoptiiv,  was  delivered  in  B.C.  354. 
See  Amersfoordt,  Introduei.  in  Orat.  de  Symmor. 
Lugdun.  Hat.  1821,  reprinted  in  Schaefer's  Appar. 
Crit.  vol.  i.  ;  Parreidt,  Disputat.  de  Instil,  eo 
A  them,  cujus  ordinal,  et  correct,  in  orat.  n*pi  2vuji. 
inscripta  suadd  Demosth.,  Magdeburg,  1 836. 

14.  Twip  McyaAoToAiTsW,  b.  c.  353. 

15.  Tltpt  rijf  'Voiiuv  i\tvd*piat,  b.  c  351. 

16.  lUpl  T«y  xp6s'AA4lavSpov  aut^nniv,  refers 
to  a  c.  325,  and  was  recognized  as  spurious  by  the 
ancients  themselves.  (Dionys.  de  Admir.  vi  die. 
D*.m.  57 ;  Liban.  Araum.  p.  211.) 

II.  Judicial  or  Private  Oration*. 

17.  Tltpl  Src^aVou,  or  on  the  Crown,  was  de- 
livered in  B.  c  330.   There  are  numerous  separate 

of  this  famous  oration  ;  the  best  are  by  I. 
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Bckker  with  scholia,  Halle,  1 8 1 5,  and  Berlin,  1825, 
by  Bremi  (Gotha,  1834),  and  by  Dissen  (Giit- 
tingen,  1837).  Com  p.  F.  VViniewski,  Comment. 
Historica  et  Cttronol<*?.  in  Demosth.  Oral,  de  Coron., 
Monasterii,  1829.  The  genuineness  of  the  docu- 
ments quoted  in  this  oration  has  of  late  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion,  and  the  most  inqtortant 
among  the  trentise*  on  this  question  are  those  of 
Droysen  (Veler  die  Archthrit  tier  Urkund.  in  Dt- 
mo*th.  Ilede  mm  h'mnz,  in  the  /Crtischri/l  fur  die 
Alterthumnr.  for  1839,  and  reprinted  separately  at 
Berlin,  1839),  and  F.  W.  Newman  (Clashed 
Museum,  vol.  i.  pp.  141 — 169),  both  of  whom 
deny  the  genuineness  while  Vi.mel  in  a  series  of 
programs  (commenced  in  1 84 1 )  endeavours  to  prove 
their  authenticity.  Comp.  A.  F.  Wolper,  de  Forma 
hotlierna  Oral.  Demosth.  de  Coron.  Leipzig,  1 825  ; 
L.  C.  A.  Briegleb,  Comment,  de  Demotth.  Orat. 
pro  Ctesiph.  praettantia,  Isenac.  1832. 

18.  n«pi  -nji  n<xpaw(Ha€tias,  delivered  in  a 
342. 

19.  n«pl  ttjj  drtXilas  wpot  AnrTirnv,  was 
spoken  in  a  a  355,  and  it  has  been  edited 
separately  by  F.  A.  Wolf,  Halle,  1789,  which 
edition  was  reprinted  at  Zurich,  1831. 

20.  Kara  Mtt&iou  w*pi  rov  KofSvKov,  was  com- 
posed in  a  c.  355.  There  ane  separate  editions 
by  Buttniann  (Berlin,  1823  and  1833),  Bluuie 
(Sund.  1828),  and  Meier  (Halle.  1832).  Com- 
pare Bdckh,  L'efjcr  die  Z  itrerk'ditniise  der  Mv  liana 
in  the  Abhandl.  der  Berlin.  Akadem.  for  1820,  p. 
60,  Ac. 

21.  Kara  'AfSporlwvot  irapa»&uwv%  belongs  to 
a  c.  355.  and  has  l>ecn  edited  separately  by  Fun 
kh'anel,  Ijeipsig,  1832. 

22.  Ka-ri  'ApiffroKpdrovs,  a  r.352.  Sec  Rumpf, 
Ik  Cliaritlemo  Onto,  Giessen,  1815. 

23.  Kara  Ttnonpirovi,  a.  c.  353.  See  Blume, 
PrtJegom.  in  Demosth.  Orat.  c.  TimocraU  Berlin, 
1823. 

24  and  25.  The  two  orations  against  Aristo- 
geiton  belong  to  the  time  after  a  c.  338.  The 
genuineness  of  these  two  orations  especially  of  the 
first,  was  strongly  doubted  by  the  ancients  them- 
selves (Dionys.  de  Admir.  ri  dir.  IJrm.  57  ;  Har- 
pocrat.  *.  rv.  f)t<*pls  and  r«oAiji ;  Pollux,  x.  155) 
though  some  believed  them  to  be  the  productions 
of  Demosthenes.  (Liban.  An/urn.  p.  769  ;  Phot. 
Hibl.  p.  491.)  Modern  critics  think  the  first 
spurious  others  the  second,  and  others  again  both. 
See  Schmidt,  in  the  Kxcursus  to  his  edition  <>f 
Deinarchtis  p.  106,  &c. ;  Wcstennann,  Quarst. 
Demosth.  iii.  p.  96,  &C 

26  and  27.  The  two  orations  against  Aphobus 
were  delivered  in  B.  c  364. 

28.  FIpoj  'htpoGo*  ^euoouaprupuZp,  is  suspected 
of  being  spurious  by  Westermann,  Quarst.  Item. 
iii.  p.  11,  Ace  Comp.  Schumann,  de  Jure  PuU. 
Llraec.  p.  274. 

29  and  30.  The  two  orations  against  Onctor. 
See  Schmeisser,  de  lie  Tuteiari  ap.  A  then.,  Ac, 
Freiburg,  1829.  The  genuineness  of  these  ora- 
tions is  suspected  by  Biickh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Allans, 
Index,  s.  r.  Demosthenes. 

31.  riapo7pa<pi)  wpos  Zr\v69*piv%  falls  after  the 
year  B.  c.  355. 

32.  npJi ' Kn«Tovpiov  wapcrypaupi,  is  of  uncertain 
date. 

33.  TTpot  Goptiiuva  trtpl  oavttov,  was  spoken  in 
a  c  332.  See  Baumstark.  Proleqom.  in  Orat, 
Demotth.  adr.  Phorm.,  Heidelberg,  1826. 
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34.  Tlpis  ti)*  AaKplrov  vapaypatfr^y,  is  of  nn-  I 
certain  date,  and  iu  genuinene«ii  is  doubted  by 
some  of  the  ancient*.      See  the  Greek  Argu- 
nicntum. 

35.  Trip  topplatros  wapcrypa^if,  belong*  to  a  c. 
3*0. 

36.  Tlpds  novro Wor  vapoy pcupj,  falls  after 
a  c  347. 

37.  Tlpis  tiawrlpMxov  koX  atrovtivn  vapaypatpj, 

is  of  uncertain  date. 

38.  ITfwJi  Botunov  vtpl  tow  Syifiaros^  belong*  to 
B.  c  351  or  3.50,  and  was  ascribed  by  some  of  the 
ancients  to  Deinarchu*.  (Dionys.  Hal.  Dcinarch. 
13.)  See  Bockh,  Urkund.  ulcr.  das  Alt.  Seexcesen, 
p.  22.  Ac 

39.  ripit  Bound*  Mp  vpoutis  nrrrptpas,  a  C 
347. 

40.  Itydt  ZirowoW  Mp  wpouc6f,  of  uncertain 
date. 

41.  Ttpis  ♦edviinror  vtpl  dmooVfwr,  of  uncer- 
tain, date.  The  genuineness  of  this  oration  is 
doubted  by  the  author  of  the  argum.  to  it,  Bockh, 
Index  to  Publ.  Earn,  of  Athens,  and  Schaefer, 
Appar.  Crii.  v.  p.  63. 

42.  Tlpis  McutapraTOP  vtpl  'Ayvlov  irXijpow,  of 
uncertain  date.  See  de  Boor,  Prolcgom.  zu  der 
Rede  des  Demostk.  gcgen.  Afakartatus,  Hamburg, 
1K38. 

43.  Tlpis  Afox&pV  vtpl  rov  irXtjoow,  of  uncertain 
date. 

44  and  45.  The  two  orations  against  Stephanus, 
belong  to  the  time  previous  to  B.  c  343.  The 
genuineness  of  the  first  is  doubted  by  I.  Bekker. 
See  C.  D.  Beel,  Dititribe  in  Demostk.  OraL  in 
Strplian.,  Lugdun.  Bat.  1825. 

46.  Tltpl  Zitpyov  Kal  Mvr)<rt4ovkov  fyvioftap- 
rvpimv,  belongs  to  the  time  after  B.  c.  355.  Its 
genuineness  is  doubted  by  Harpocr.  s.  rr.  'E*aXfo-- 
rpow  and  tfriiMe'^,  H.  Wolf,  Bockh  (/.  ft),  and 
I.  Bekker.  '  See  Schaefer,  Appar.  Crit.  v.  p.  216. 

47.  Kari  'OkvfivioStlpov  fikd€tfst  after  a  c. 
343. 

48.  Tlpis  Tui69toy  Mp  XP^vtJ  between 
B  c  363  and  354,  but  is  considered  spurious  by 
Harpocrnt  t.  v.  Ka.KOTtx*i*>y,  Bockh,  and  Bekker 
(see  Schaefer,  Appar.  CriL  v.  p.  264).  It  is  de- 
fended by  Rumpf,  de  OraL  adv.  7'imoth.,  Giessen, 
1821. 

49.  Ilfd!  noXw«X«a  vtpl  rov  ivtrptripapxtifuerof, 
after  a  c.  361. 

50.  Tltpl  tow  2rt<pdvov  r»Jf  rpenpapx^i  after 
a  c.  361,  is  »u»pcctcd  by  Becker,  Demostk.  alt 
Sfaatumann  vnd.  Bcdner,  p.  465. 

51.  npdf  Kdkkmoy,  spoken  in  a  c  364. 

52.  Tlpds  N»K6<rrparoy  vtpl  tup  'AptQovoiov 
dvhpav6ltov,  of  uncertain  date,  was  suspected  by 
Harpocrnt.  $.  v.  'Avoypa<pj. 

53.  Kord  K<Wo»  oMor,  B.  C  343. 

54.  npof  KoXXaxXsa  vtpl  x*P[ov->  of  uncertain 
date. 

55.  Kord  Aiovwrotdpov  /3Xct*Tjy,  b.  e.  329. 

56.  "Etpwis  vpis  Zitovkltny,  after  a  c.  346. 

57.  Kord  Qtoxpiyov  «V8fi{ir,  belongs  to  b.  c. 
325,  but  is  probably  the  work  of  Dcinarchu*. 
(Dionys.  Deinarch.  10  ;  Argum.  ad  Orat.  c.  Theo- 

p.  1321  ;  Harpocrat  s.  vv.  'aypafiov  and 
QioKpirns ;  Schaefer,  Appar.  CriL  v.  p.  473.) 

58.  Kara  Nca/par,  refers  to  a  c.  340,  but  is  con- 
sidered spurious  both  by  ancient  and  modern 
writers.  (Dionyi.  d*  Admir.  vi  die.  Dcm.  57 ; 
Plirvnich.  p.  225;  Harpocrat.  t.  rr.  y^iftOy  Br^o- 


I  wolirros,   Bttyyvnatv,  "I*"»'«PX01'  8n<J   KsaXidf ; 
Schaefer,  Appar.  Crii.  v.  p.  527.) 

III.  Show  Spkschbr. 

59.  'Ewtrtt^ior,  refers  to  b.  c.  338,  but  is  un» 
questionably  spurious.  (Dionys.  de  Admir.  vi  dir. 
Dcm.  23,  44 ;  Liban.  p.  6 ;  Harpocrat  $.  rr.  Asytt- 
8a<  and  Keirpoirir  ;  Phot  DAL  p.  491  ;  Suid.  it.  r. 
AnnooOivrjs ;  Bekker,  Aneed.  p.  354 ;  Westcr- 
mann,  Quacst.  Dcm.  ii.  p.  49,  Ac)  Its  genuine- 
ness  is  defended  bv  Becker  (Demostk.  alt  Staattm. 
u.  Bed.  ii.  p.  466,*  Ac.)  and  Kriiger  (in  Seebode* 
Archiv,  i.  2,  p.  277). 

60.  *Epvrut6s,  is,  like  the  former,  a  spuriona 
production.    (Dionys.  de  Admir.  ri  die.  Dcm.  4  4} 
Liban.  p.  6;  Pollux,  iii.  144;  Phot  BUJ.  I.  c. 
Westermann,  Quaest.  Dcm.  ii.  p.  70,  &c.) 

Among  the  lost  orations  of  Demosthenes  thf 
following  are  mentioned:  —  Aif>(X«t  Sufiiryaputai 
alrovvri  tttfttds.  (Dionys.  Demurek.  11.)  2.  Kord 
M^Sorror.  (Pollux,  viii.  53;  Harpocr.  s.  r.  Ac*a- 
TtwVtv.)  3.  IIpoi  noA^swirroi'  wapaypa^.  (Hck- 
ker,  Aneed.  p.  90.)  4.  Tl«p\  xpwriov  (Athen.  xiiL 
o.  592)  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  4*0X07(0;  rs> 
heipvp.  (Dionys.  Ep.  ad  A  mm.  i.  12,  who,  how- 
ever, in  Demosth.  57,  declares  it  a  spurious  ora- 
tion.) 5."  Tltpl  rov  fxy^  ixSovvat  "Apiakor,  was 
spurious  according  to  Dionysius.  (Dcmotth.  57.) 
6.  Kord  A-nnitov.  (Bekker,  Aneed.  p.  335.)  A 
fragment  of  it  is  probably  extant  in  Alexand.  de 
Fufttr.  p.  478,  ed.  Walz."  7.  Tlpos  Kpirla*  vtpl 
tow  ivnriffK^^fiaros.  (Harpocrat  *.  r.  *Eyt*ia- 
KTfufia,  where  Dionysius  doubts  its  genuineness.) 
8.  'Tvip  f)rrr6pu>v,  probably  not  a  work  of  Demos- 
thenes. (Suid.  1.  r.  "Apia.)  9.  'Trip  Scrrwpow  tjjt 
ewiTpow^r  vpos  Xapiirifiw,  belonged  according  to 
Callimachus  (op.  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  491 )  to  Deinarchus. 

Besides  the  ancient  and  modern  historians  of 
the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexnndcr,  the  following 
works  will  be  found  useful  to  the  student  of  De- 
mosthenes :  Schott  Vitae  ParalMae  Arutot.  ci 
Dcmosti.  Antwerp,  1603;  Becker,  Demottkmei 
als  Sfaattmann  und  Bedner,  Halle,  1816,  2  rols. 
8vo  ;  Westermann,  Quaestiones  Demosthenicac,  in 
four  parts,  Leipzig,  1830—1837,  Getekiehte  der 
Grieck.  Beredtsa  mkcit,  §§  56,  57,  and  Beilapcs  vii. 
p.  297,  Ac;  Boh  nek  e,  Sludien  auf  dent  Gelieie  der 
Attuchen  Bcdncr,  Berlin,  1843.  '  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'STHENES(A7jM«Tflsnji).  1.  The  fa- 
ther of  the  orator.    See  above. 

2.  A  Bithynian,  wrote  a  history  of  his  native 
country,  of  which  the  tenth  book  is  quoted  by 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium.  (*.rr.  Kowo't,  MatxrwAoJ; 
com  p.  1.  rr.  Tdpas,  Tapcr6s,  Trw^iifcro^f,  'Akt^ay- 
Updo,  'Aprdtcn ;  Etym.  Mag.  f.  r.  'Hpo/o.)  He 
further  wrote  an  account  of  the  foundations  of 
towns  (*rf<r«ij),  which  is  likewise  several  times 
quoted  by  Stephanus.  Euphorion  wrote  a  poem 
against  this  historian  under  the  title  of  hitpovQirns, 
of  which  a  fragment  is  still  extant  ( Bekker,  A  nce- 
dot.  p.  1 383  ;  comp.  Meineke,  de  Euphorione,  p  31 .) 

3.  A  Thracian,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  wrote 
according  to  Suidas  (s.  v.)  a  work  on  the  dithyrazn- 
bic  poets  (vtpl  St6vpap.Sviroitty),  a  paraphrase  of 
Homer's  Iliad  and  of  Hesiod's  Theogony,  and  an 
epitome  of  the  work  of  Damagetus  of  Heracleia. 
( Westermann,  Quant.  Dcm.  iv.  pp.  38,  88.) 

4.  Surnamed  the  Little  (d  fuxpos\  a  Greek  rhe- 
torician, who  is  otherwise  unknown ;  but  some 
fragment*  of  his  speeches  are  extant  in  Bekker > 
Ancalota  (pp.  135,  140,  168,  170,  172).   [L.  S.] 
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DEMO'STII  ENES  MASSALIOTES,  or 
MASSIUENSIS  (4  Mo<r<raAj*Tiji),  a  native  of 
Marseille*,  and  the  author  of  several  medical 
formulae  preserved  by  Galon,  must  have  lived  in 
or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Asclcpiades  Pharmacion.  (Gal.  De  Com- 
pos. .Medicam.  see.  (Stn.  v.  15.  voL  xiii.  p.  856.) 
Bv  some  persons  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Demosthenes  Philulethcs,  which  seems  to  be  quite 
possible.  lie  is  sometimes  called  simply  Afassalioies 
or  Massiliensis.  (Gal.  /.  e.  p.  855  ;  Aetius,  iv.  2. 
58,  p.  726.)  See  CO.  Kiihn,  Additam.  ad  FJeneh. 
Medicor.  Veter.  a  J.  A.  Fabricio^  S[c.,  erhibitumy 
where  he  has  collected  all  the  fragments  of  Demos- 
thenes that  remain.  [W.  A.  G.] 

DEMO'STHENES  PHIEAEE'THES  ( A17- 
uoa-Qivr\s  6  ♦•AoAtJOtjv),  a  physician,  who  was  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Alexander  Philalethcs,  and  be- 
longed to  the  school  of  medicine  founded  by  Hcro- 
philus.  (Gal.  De  Differ.  Puis.  iv.  4.  vol.  viii.  p. 
7'27.)  He  probably  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  aera,  and  was  especially  celebrated 
for  his  skill  as  an  oculist.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  Pulse,  which  is  quoted  by  Galen  (/.  c),  and 
also  one  on  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  which  appears  to 
have  been  extant  in  the  middle  ages,  but  of  which 
nothing  now  remains  but  some  extracts  preserved 
bv  Aetius,  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  other  later  wri- 
ters. [W.  A.  G.] 

DEMO'STRATUS  (Anfiiarparo,).  1.  An 
Athenian  orator  and  demagogue,  at  whose  propo- 
sition Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and  I<amachus  were  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Athenian  expedition 
against  Sicily.  He  was  brought  on  the  stage  by 
Eupolis  in  his  comedy  entitled  Bouftfyn*.  ( Pint. 
Ate.  18,  Nie.  12  ;  Ruhnken,  Hist.  Crii.  Or.  Graec. 
p  xlvi.) 

2.  The  son  of  Aristophon,  an  ambassador  from 
Athens  to  Sparta,  is  supposed  by  Ruhnken  (/.  c.) 
to  have  been  the  grandson  of  the  orator.  (Xen. 
Nell,  vi  3.  §  2.) 

3.  A  person  in  whose  name  Eupolis  exhibited 
his  comedy  A$t6Kvkos.  (Ath.  v.  p.  216,  d.)  He 
is  ranked  among  the  poets  of  the  new  comedy  on 
the  authority  of  Suidas  (*.  r.  x<xpa{,  Artnoarparot 
AtyuMronjrf) :  but  here  we  ought  probably  to  read 
Ti^ifior fxxTott  who  is  known  a*  a  poet  of  the  new 
comedy.  [Timortratus.]  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com. 
Graec.  i.  pp.  110,  500.) 

4.  A  Roman  senator,  who  wrote  a  work  on  fish- 
ing (dAicvrixcf)  in  twenty-six  books,  one  on  aqua- 
tic divination  (w»pl  ttjt  ivvSpov  fiairuoji),  and 
other  miscellaneous  works  connected  with  history. 
(Suid.  s.  v.  ^afiAtrrparot ;  Aelian,  A'*.  A.  xiiL  21, 
xv.  4,  9,  19.)  He  is  probably  the  same  person 
from  whose  history,  meaning  perhaps  a  natural 
history,  Pliny  quotes  (H.  N.  xxxvii.  6),  and  the 
same  also  ns  Demostratas  of  Apameia,  the  second 
book  of  whose  work  44  On  Rivers"  (vtpi  wora/juiy) 
Plutarch  quotes.  (DeFluv.  13;  comp.  Eudoc.  p. 
128;  Phot.  BM.  Cod.  clxi. ;  Vossius,  de  Hist. 
Grate,  pp.  427,  428,  ed.  Westennann.)  [P.S.] 

DEMO'TELES  (Ai|/iOT«AT»f ),  one  of  the  twelve 
authors,  who  according  to  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvL 
12)  had  written  on  the  pyramids,  but  is  other- 
wise unknown.  f  L.  S.] 

DEMOTI'MUS  (AtihoWihos),  an  Athenian  and 
intimate  friend  of  Theophrastus,  with  whom  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  Theo- 
phrastus in  his  will  bequeathed  to  him  a  he 
and  appointed  him  one  of  his  executors;  but 
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thcr  particulars  are  not  known.  (Diog.  Lofirt  v.  5?, 
55,  56.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'XENUS.  [Damoxknu*.] 
DEMUS  (Aij^oj).  If  the  reading  in  Atben- 
aeus  (xiv.  p.  660)  is  correct,  Dctnus  was  the  au- 
thor of  an  Atthis,  of  which  the  first  book  is  there 
quoted.  But  as  Demus  is  not  mentioned  any- 
where else,  Casaubon  proposed  to  change  the  name 
into  K\tn6Srifws1  who  is  well  known  to  have 
written  an  Attliis.  If  the  name  Deiuus  is  wrong, 
it  would  be  safer  to  substitute  Arjawv  than  KAci- 
T(f67j/aoi,  as  Demon  wrote  an  Atthis,  which  con- 
sisted of  at  least  four  books.  [L.  S.] 

DENDRITES  (At»V"»*)»  the  god  of  the  tree, 
a  surname  of  Dionysus,  which  has  the  same  import 
as  Dasyllitis,  the  giver  of  foliage,  (Plut.  Sympos. 
5;  Paus  i.  43.  §  5.)  [L.  S.J 

DENDRI'TIS  (AtvSpiTis%  the  goddess  of  the 
tree,  occurs  as  a  surname  of  Helen  at  Rhodes,  and 
the  following  story  is  related  to  account  for  it. 
After  the  death  of  Menelaus,  Helen  was  driven 
from  her  home  by  two  natural  sons  of  her  husband. 
She  fled  to  Rhodes,  and  sought  the  protection  of 
her  friend  Polyxo,  the  widow  of  Tlcpolemus.  But 
Polyxo  boro  Helen  a  grudge,  since  her  own 
husband  Tlepolemus  had  fallen  a  victim  in  the 
Trojan  war.  Accordingly,  once  while  Helen  was 
bathing,  Polyxo  sent  out  her  servants  in  the  dis- 
guise of  the  Erinnyes,  with  the  command  to  hang 
Helen  on  a  tree.  For  thij  reason  the  Rhodians 
afterwards  built  a  sanctuary  to  Helena  Dendritis. 
(Paus.  iii.  19.  §  10.)  [L.  S.] 

DENSUS,  J  U'LIUS,  a  man  of  equestrian  rank 
of  the  time  of  Nero.  In  a.  d.  56,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  being  too  favourably  disposed  toward* 
Britannicus,  but  his  accusers  were  not  listened  to. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  10.)  [L.  S.] 

DENSUS,  SEMPRO'NIUS,  a  most  distin- 
guished and  noble-minded  man  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Galba,  He  was  centurion  of  a  praeto- 
rian cohort,  and  was  commissioned  by  Galba  to 
protect  his  adopted  son  Piso  Licinianus,  at  the 
time  when  the  insurrection  against  Galba  broke 
out,  a.d.  70.  When  the  rebels  approached  to  seek 
and  murder  Piso,  Densus  rushed  out  against  them 
with  his  sword  drawn,  and  thus  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  the  persecutors  towards  himself,  so  that 
Piso  had  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  though  he  was 
afterwards  caught  and  put  to  death.  (Tacit.  Hist. 
i.  43.)  According  to  Dion  Cassius  (lxiv.  6)  and 
Plutarch  (Gulb.  26)  it  was  not  Piso,  but  Gnlba 
himself  who  was  thus  defended  and  protected  by 
Densus,  who  fell  during  the  struggle.      [L.  S.J 

DENTATUS,  M."  CU'RI  US  (some  writers  call 
him  M.  Curius  Den  tat  us),  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  Curii,  is  said  to  have  derived  his  cog- 
nomen Dentatus  from  the  circumstance  of 
having  been  born  with  teeth  in  his  mouth. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  15.)  Cicero  (pro  Muren.  8) 
calls  him  a  homo  novus,  and  it  nppears  that  he  was 
of  Sabine  descent.  (Cic  pro  Sulla,  1  ;  Schol. 
Bob.  p.  364  ed.  Orelli.)  The  first  office  which 
Curius  Dentatus  is  known  to  have  held  was  that 
of  tribune  of  the  people,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  Appius  Claudius  the 
Blind,  who  while  presiding  as  interrex  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  consuls,  refused,  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  to  accept  any  votes  for  plebeian  candidates. 
Curius  Dentatus  then  compelled  the  senate  to 
by  which  any  legal  election  waa 
(Cic  Brut.  14;  Aurei 
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Vfct.cfc  Vir.  Must.  33.)  The  year  of  his  tribune- 
ship  is  uncertain.  According  to  an  inscription 
(Orclli,  Intcript.  ImU  No.  539)  Appius  the  Blind 
was  appointed  interrex  throe  times,  and  from  I,ivy 
(x.  11)  we  know,  that  one  of  his  inter-reigns 
belong*  to  b.  r.  299,  hut  in  that  year  Appius  did 
not  hold  the  elections  so  that  this  cannot  be  the 
year  of  the  tribuneship  of  Dentatus.  In  u.  c. 
'J90  he  was  consul  with  P.  Cornelius  Itufinus,  and 
both  fought  against  the  Samnites  and  gained  Mich 
decisive  victories  over  them,  thnt  the  war  which 
had  lasted  for  49  year*,  was  brought  to  a  close, 
and  the  Samnites  sited  for  peace  which  was  granted 
to  them.  The  consuls  then  triumphed  over  the 
Samnites.  After  the  end  of  this  campaign  Curius 
Dentatus  marched  against  the  Sabines  who  had 
revolted  from  Home  and  had  prokibly  supported 
the  Samnites.  In  this  undertaking  he  was  Hgain 
so  successful,  that  in  one  campaign  the  whole 
country  of  the  Sabines  was  reduced,  and  he  ce- 
lebrated his  second  triumph  in  his  first  consulship. 
The  Sabine*  then  received  the  Roman  civitas 
without  the  suffrage.  (Veil.  PaL  i.  14),  but  a  por- 
tion of  their  territory  was  distributed  among  the 
plebeians.    (Niebuhr^  /fist,  of  Home,  iii.  p.  420.) 

In  b.  c.  21)3,  Dentatus  was  appointed  prae- 
tor in  the  place  of  L.  Caecilius,  who  was  slain 
in  an  engagement  against  the  Senones,  and  he 
forthwith  sent  ambassadors  to  the  enemy  to  nego- 
tiate the  ransom  of  the  Roman  prisoners  ;  but  his 
ambassadors  were  murdered  by  the  Senones.  Au- 
relius  Victor  mentions  an  ora/io  of  Curius  over  the 
Imcnnians,  which  according  to  Niebuhr  (iii.  p. 
4'tf)  belonged  either  to  b.  c.  285  or  the  year  pre- 
vious. In  b.  c.  275  Curius  Dentatus  was  consul 
n  second  time.  Pyrrhns  was  then  returning  from 
Sicily,  and  in  the  levy  which  Dentatus  made  to  com- 
plete the  army,  he  set  an  example  of  the  strictest 
severity,  for  the  property  of  the  first  person  that 
refused  to  serve  was  confiscated  and  sold,  and  when 
the  man  remonstrated  he  himself  too  is  said  to  have 
been  sold.  When  the  army  was  ready,  Dentatus 
marched  into  Samniiim  and  defeated  Pyrrhns  near 
Beneventum  and  in  the  Arusinian  plain  BO  com- 
pletely, that  the  king  was  obliged  to  quit  Italy. 
The  triumph  which  Dentatus  celebrated  in  that  year 
over  the  Samnites  and  Pyrrhus  was  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  that  had  ever  been  witnessed  : 
it  was  adorned  by  four  elephants,  the  first  that 
were  ever  seen  at  Rome.  His  disinterestedness 
and  frugality  on  that  occasion  were  truly  worthy 
of  a  great  Roman.  All  the  booty  that  had  been 
t  iken  in  the  campaign  against  Pyrrhus  was  given 
■u>  to  the  republic,  but  when  he  was  nevertheless 
. -harced  with  having  appropriated  to  himself  a  por- 
tion of  it,  he  asserted  on  his  oath  that  he  had 
taken  nothing  except  a  wooden  vessel  which  he 
used  in  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing, b.  c.  274,  he  was  elected  consul  a  third 
time,  and  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Lncanians, 
Samnites,  and  Rruttinns,  who  still  continued  in 
arms  after  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus.  When  this  war 
was  brought  to  a  close  Curius  Dentatus  retired  to 
Ins  farm  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  where  he 
<|.r>iit  the  remainder  of  his  life  and  deToted  him- 
self to  agricultural  pursuits,  though  still  ready  to 
•  rve  his  country  when  needed,  for  in  B.  c.  272 
i.  was  invested  with  the  censorship.  Once  the 
Samnites  sent  an  embassy  to  him  with  costly  pre- 
sents. The  ambassadors  found  him  on  his  farm, 
sitting  at  the  hearth  and  roasting  turnip*.    He  re- 


jected their  presents  with  the  word.*,  that  he  fte* 
ferred  ruling  over  those  who  possessed  gold,  to 
possessing  it  himself.  He  was  celebrated  down  to 
the  latest  times  as  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of 
ancient  Roman  simplicity  and  frugality.  When 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Sabines  lands  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  people,  he  refused  to  take 
more  than  any  other  soldier,  and  it  was  probably 
on  that  occasion  that  the  republic  rewarded  him 
with  a  house  and  500  jugers  of  land.  He  ie  said 
never  to  have  been  accompanied  by  more  than  twr 
grooms,  when  he  went  out  as  the  commander  of 
Roman  armies  and  to  have  died  so  poor,  that  the 
republic  found  it  necessary  to  provide  a  dowry  for 
his  daughter.  But  such  reports  especially  the 
latter,  are  exaggerations  or  misrepresentations  for 
the  property  which  enabled  a  man  to  live  com- 
fortably in  the  time  of  Curius,  appeared  to  the 
Romans  of  a  later  age  hardly  sufficient  to  live 
at  all ;  and  if  the  state  gave  a  dowry  to  his 
daughter,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  too  poor 
to  provide  her  with  it,  for  the  republic  may  hava 
given  it  to  her  ns  an  acknowledgment  of  her  fa- 
ther's merits.  Dentatus  lived  in  intimate  friend- 
ship with  the  greatest  men  of  his  time,  and  he  has 
acquired  no  less  fame  from  the  useful  works  he 
constructed  than  from  his  victories  over  Pyrrhus 
and  the  Samnites  and  from  his  habits  of  the  good 
old  times  of  Rome.  In  b.  c.  272,  during  his  cen- 
sorship, he  built  an  aquaeduct  (Aniensis  Vetus), 
which  carried  the  water  from  the  river  Anio  into 
the  city.  The  expenses  were  covered  by  the  booty 
which  "he  had  made  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus 
Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  ouumvir  to  su- 
perintend the  building  of  the  aquaeduct,  but  five 
days  after  the  appointment  he  died,  and  w'aa  thus 
prevented  from  completing  his  work.  (Frontin.  de 
Aqucwdud.  i.  6 ;  Anr.  Vict,  de  Pir.  IU.  33.)  He 
was  further  the  benefactor  of  the  town  of  Reate  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabines  for  he  dug  a  canal  (or 
canals)  from  lake  Velinus  through  the  rocks  and 
thus  carried  its  water  to  a  spot  where  it  falls 
from  a  height  of  140  feet  into  the  river  Nar 
(Nera).  This  fall  is  the  stiU  celebrated  (all  of 
Terni,  or  the  cascade  dellc  Mannore.  The  Rea- 
tians  by  that  means  gained  a  considerable  district 
of  excellent  arable  land,  which  was  called  Rosea. 
(Cic.  ad  AU.  iv.  15,  pro  Scaur.  2  ;  Serf,  ad  Aen 
vii.  712.)  A  controversy  has  recently  been  raiscc 
by  Zumpt  {Alhandl.  der  Berlin.  Akademie  for 
1336,  p.  155,  Ac)  respecting  the  M\  Curius  whe 
led  the  water  of  lake  Velinus  into  the  Nar.  In 
the  time  of  Cicero  we  find  the  town  of  Reate  en- 
gaged in  a  law- suit  with  Interamna,  whose  terri- 
tory was  suffering  on  account  of  that  canal,  while 
the  territory  of  Reate  was  benefited  by  it.  Zumpt 
naturally  asks  "how  did  it  happen  that  Interamna 
did  not  bring  forward  its  complaints  till  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  after  the  construction  of  the 
canal?"  and  from  the  apparent  impossibilty  of 
finding  a  proper  answer,  he  ventures  upon  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  canal  from  lake  Velinus  was  a  pri- 
vate undertaking  of  the  age  of  Cicero,  and  that 
M\  Curius  who  was  quaestor  in  B.  c.  60,  was  the 
author  of  the  undertaking.  But  our  ignorance  of 
any  quarrels  between  Interamna  and  Reate  before 
the  time  of  Cicero,  does  not  prove  that  there 
were  no  such  quarrels  previously,  though  a  long 
period  might  elapse  before,  perhaps  owing  to  soma 
unfavourable  season,  the  grievance  was  felt  by  In* 
teramna.    Thus  we  find  that  throughout  the  mid- 
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And  even  down  to  the  middle  of  hut  cen- 
tury, the  inhabitant*  of  Reate  (Rieti)  and  Inte- 
nmu  (Terni)  had  from  time  to  time  very  serious 
disputes  about  the  canal.  (J.  H.  Westphal,  Die 
Horn.  Campagne,  p.  1 30.  Comp.  Lir.  Epit.  11—14; 
Polyb.  ii.  19 ;  Oros.  iii.  23,  iv.  2  ;  Kutrop.  ii.  5, 
14  ;  Flora*,  L  18 ;  Vtf.  Max.  iv.  3.  §  5,  ri  3.  §  4  ; 
Varro,  L  L  p.  280  ed.  Bip. ;  PluL  Pyrrh.  20, 
Apopktk.  Imprr.  1,  Cat  wtaL  2 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xvi. 
73,  XTiii.  4;  Zonaras,  riii.  6;  Cic.  Brut.  14,  <A» 
Snect.  13,  16,  de  lit  PM  iii.  28,  de  Amicit.  5,  1 1  ; 
Horat.  Carm.  i.  12.  37,  Ac;  Juven.  xi.  78,  Sic. ; 
AppuL  Apolog.  p.  431,  ed.  Bosscha.)      [L.  S.] 

DENTER,  CAECI'LIUS.  1.  L.  CABCiLiim 
Dbntrr,  was  consul  in  a  c.  284,  and  proctor  the 
year  after.  In  this  capacity  he  fell  in  the  war 
against  the  Senonea  and  was  succeeded  by  M\ 
Curius  Dentatus.  (Liv.  Epit.  12  ;  Oros.  iii.  22  ; 
Polyb.  ii  19  ;  Fast  Sicul.)  Fischer  in  his  tfoWA. 
Ze&a/vln  makes  him  praetor  and  die  in  a  c  285, 
and  in  the  year  following  he  has  him  again  as  con- 
sul. Drumann  (Geeck.  Rum*,  ii.  p.  1 8)  denies  the 
identity  of  the  consul  and  the  praetor,  on  the 

S round  that  it  was  not  customary  for  a  person  to 
old  the  praetorship  the  year  after  his  consulship  ; 
but  examples  of  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  do 
occur  (Liv.  x.  22,  xxii.  35),  and  Drumann's  ob- 
jection thus  falls  to  the  ground. 

2.  L.  Ca»  ilu'h  Dbntbr,  was  praetor  in  a  c 
182,  and  obtained  Sicily  for  his  province.  (Liv. 
xxxix.  56,  xl.  I.) 

3.  M.  Cabcixius  Dbntbr,  one  of  the  ambas- 
sndors  who  were  sent,  in  a  c  173,  to  king  Perseus 
to  inspect  the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  and  to  Alex- 
andria to  renew  the  friendship  with  Ptolemy. 
(Liv.  xlii.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

D ENTER,  LI'VIUS.  1.  C.  Ltviua  Dbntxr, 
magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  C.  Claudius  C rai- 
sin us  Regillensis  in  a  a  348.  (Fast) 

2.  M.  Livjun  Dbntbr,  was  consul,  mac.  302, 
with  M.  Aemilius  Paullus.  In  that  year  the  war 
against  the  Aequiana  wiu  renewed,  but  the  Roman 
consuls  were  repulsed.  In  a  c  299  he  was  among 
the  first  plebeians  that  were  admitted  to  the  office 
of  pontiff,  and  in  this  capacity  he  accompanied  P. 
Decius,  and  dictated  to  him  the  formula,  under 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  a  voluntary  death  for 
the  good  of  his  country.  P.  Decius  at  the  srime 
time  requested  M.  Livius  Denter  to  act  as  praetor. 
(Liv.  x.  1,  9,  28,  29.)  [L.  S.] 

DENTO,  ASI'NIUS,  a  person  whom  Cicero 
(ad  Att.  v.  20)  calls  nobilit  tut  generic,  was  primus 

f litis  under  M.  Bibulus,  in  a  c.  51,  and  was 
Hied  near  monnt  Amanus.  [L.  S.] 

DEO  (A^si),  another  name  for  Demeter.  (Horn. 
Jiywrn.  in  I  Mm.  47;  Aristoph.  Pint.  515;  Soph. 
Antiq.  1121;  Orph.  Hymn.  38.  7;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
iv.  988;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Ctr.  133;  SehoL  ad 
Theoerit.  vii.  3.)  The  patronymic  form  of  it, 
Deiois,  Deoi'ne,  or  Dei'one,  is  therefore  given  to 
Demeter's  dutighter,  Persephone.  (Ov.  AM.  vi. 
114;  Athen.  x.  p.  449.)  [L.  S.] 

DEOMENEIA  (ArtofUma),  a  daughter  of  Ar- 
eas, a  bronze  statue  of  whom  was  erected  at 
Montinein.    (Pans.  viii.  9.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DERCY'LLIDAS  (Afp*uAA»a»).  1.  A  Spar- 
tan, Wiu  sent  to  the  Hellespont  in  the  spring  of 
».  c  4 1 1  to  excite  the  cities  there  to  revolt  from 
Athens,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  over  Abydus 
and  Ijunpsacus,  the  latter  of  which,  however,  was 
immediately  recovered  by  the  Atheuians 
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under  Stromblchides.  (Thuc.  viii.  61,  82.)  In 
a  c.  399  he  was  sent  to  supersede  Thibron  in  the 
command  of  the  amy  which  was  employed  in  the 
protection  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  Persia. 
On  his  arrival,  he  took  advantage  of  the  jealousy 
between  Pharnabazus  and  Tissaphernes  to  divide 
their  forces,  and  having  made  a  truce  with  the 
latter,  proceeded  against  the  midland  Aeolis,  the 
satrapy  of  Pharnabazus,  towards  whom  he  enter- 
tained a  personal  dislike,  as  having  been  once 
subjected  through  his  means  to  a  military  punish- 
ment when  he  was  harmost  at  Abydus  under 
Lysander.  In  Aeolis  he  gained  possession  of  nine 
cities  in  eight  days,  together  with  the  treasures  of 
Mania,  the  late  satrapess  of  the  province.  [Mania; 
Mridiab.]  As  he  did  not  wish  to  burden  his 
allies  by  wintering  in  their  country,  he  concluded 
a  truce  with  Pharnabazus,  and  marched  into  Bi- 
tbynia,  where  he  maintained  his  army  by  plunder. 
In  the  spring  of  398  he  left  Bithrnia,  and  was 
met  at  lAunpsacus  by  Spartan  commissioners,  who 
announced  to  him  the  continuance  of  his  command 
for  another  year,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  home 
government  with  the  discipline  of  his  troops  as 
contrasted  with  their  condition  under  Thibron. 
Having  heard  from  these  commissioners  that  the 
Greeks  of  the  Th racism  Chersoncsus  had  sent  an 
embassy  to  Sparta  to  ask  for  aid  against  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians,  he  said  uothing  of  his  inten- 
tion, but  concluded  a  further  truce  with  Pharna- 
bazus, and,  crossing  over  to  Europe,  built  a  wall 
for  the  protection  of  the  peninsula.  Then  return- 
ing, he  be*icged  Atarneus,  of  which  some  Chian 
exiles  had  taken  possession,  and  reduced  it  after 
an  obstinate  defeuce.  Hitherto  there  had  been  no 
hostilities  between  Tissaphernes  and  Dercyllidas, 
but  in  the  next  year,  a  c.  3!<7,  ambassadors  came 
to  Sparta  from  the  Ionian*,  representing  that  by 
an  attack  on  C  aria,  where  the  satrap's  own  pro- 
perty lay,  he  might  be  driven  into  acknowledging 
their  independence,  and  the  ephori  accordingly 
desired  Dercyllidas  to  invade  it.  Tissaphernes 
and  Pharnabazus  now  united  their  forces,  but  no 
engagement  took  place,  and  a  negotiation  was  en- 
tered into,  Dercyllidas  demanding  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  the  satraps  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops.  A  truce 
was  then  made  till  the  Spartan  authorities  and 
the  Persian  king  should  decide  respectively  on  tho 
requisitions.  In  a  c.  396,  when  Agesilaus  crossed 
into  Asia,  Dercyllidas  was  one  of  the  three  who 
were  commissioned  to  ratify  the  short  and  hollow 
armistice  with  Tissaphernes.  After  this,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  returned  home.  In  a  c.  394  he 
was  sent  to  carry  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Corinth 
to  Agesilaus,  whom  he  met  at  Amphipolis,  and  at 
whose  request  he  proceeded  with  the  intelligence 
to  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  which  had  furnished 
the  Spartans  with  troops.  This  service,  Xenophnn 
says,  he  gladly  undertook,  fur  he  liked  to  be  ab- 
sent from  home, — n  feeling  possibly  arising  from 
tho  mortifications  to  which,  as  an  unmarried  man 
(so  Plutarch  tells  us),  he  was  subjected  at  Sparta. 
(See  Diet,  of  Aut.  p.  .597.)  He  is  said  to  have 
been  characterised  by  roughness  and  cunning, — 
qualities  denoted  respectively  by  bis  nicknames  uf 
**  Scythus**  and  "Sisyphus,**  if  indeed  the  former 
of  these  be  not  a  corrupt  reading  in  Athenaeus  for 
the  second.  (Xen.  Hell.  in.  1.  8 — 28,  ii.  1 
—20,  4.  $  6,  iv.  3.  (*  1—3,  A*„h.  v.  6.  <  24  ; 
Diod.  xiv.  88  ;  Plut.  Lyc.  1 5  ;  A  than.  *i.  p.  50U,  u» 
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2.  A  Spartan,  who  wot  Bent  aa  ambassador  to 
Pyrrhua  when  he  invaded  Sparta  in  b.  c.  272  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  Clconymus  on  the  throne. 
[Chxxidonis  ;  Ci-monymus.]  Plutarch  records 
an  apophthegm  of  Dercyllidaa  on  this  occasion 
with  respect  to  the  invader :  "  If  he  is  a  god,  we 
fear  him  not,  for  we  are  guilty  of  no  wrong  ;  if  a 
man,  we  are  as  good  as  he."  (Plut  Apopkth.  I.ac 
vol.  ii.  p.  128,  ed.  Tauchn.;  Plut.  Pvrrk.  26,  where 
the  savinp  is  ascribed  to  one  Mandricidas.)  [E.E.] 

DERCY'LLIDAS  (A»p#r»/AAf8aT),  the  author 
of  a  voluminous  work  on  Plato's  philosophy,  and 
of  a  commentary  also  on  the  **  Timaeus,"  neither 
of  which  has  come  down  to  us.  (Fabric.  Bihi. 
(.'rare.  iii.  pp.  95,  1.52,  170,  ed.  Harlet,  and  the 
authorities  there  referred  to.)  [E.  E.] 

DERCYLUS  or  DERCYLLUS  (A«p«vAof, 
AspsruAAor),  an  Athenian,  was  one  of  that  em- 
bassy of  ten,  in  which  Aeschinea  and  Demosthenes 
were  included,  and  which  was  sent  to  Philip  to 
treat  on  the  subject  of  peace  in  8  c.  347.  In  a  c 
346,  the  same  ambassadors  appear  to  hare  been 
again  deputed  to  ratify  the  treaty.  (See  the 
Argument  prefixed  to  Dem.  de  Fait.  Isg.  p.  336  ; 
Aesch.  de  Fait.  Lea.  p.  41  ;  Thirwall'a  f?rmv, 
ml.  v.  p.  356  ;  comp.  the  decree  ap.  Dem.  de  Cor. 
p.  235;  Cfattical  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  145.)  Der- 
cylus  was  also  one  of  the  envoys  in  the  third 
embassy  (M  rovr  'Anfrirriiovas),  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  convey  to  Philip,  then  marching  upon 
Phocis,  the  complimentary  and  cordial  decree  of 
Philocrates,  and  to  attend  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil that  was  about  to  lie  convened  on  the  affairs  of 
Phocis.  When,  however,  the  ambassadors  had 
reached  Chalcis  in  Kuboea,  they  heard  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Phocian  towns' by  Philip,  and  of 
his  having  taken  part  entirely  with  the  Thehana, 
and  Dercylus  returned  to  Athens  with  the  alarm- 
ing news  ;  but  the  embassy  was  still  desired  to 
proceed.  (Aesch  •  de  Fait.  Leg.  pp.  40,  46,  r.  Cte$.  p. 
65 ;  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  237,  de  Fait.  Ijeg.  pp.  360, 
379.)  It  is  perhaps  the  same  Dercylus  whom  Plutarch 
mentions  aa  "general  of  the  country  "  (tov  iwl  -rfji 
Xstpav  OTparvyov,  in  B.  c.  318).  When  Nicanor, 
having  been  called  on  to  withdraw  the  Macedonian 
garrison  from  Munychia,  consented  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  council  in  the  Peiraecus,  Dercylus 
formed  a  design  to  seize  him,  but  he  became  aware 
of  it  in  time  to  escape.  Dercylus  is  also  said  to 
have  warned  Phocion  in  vain  of  Nicanrtr's  inten- 
tion of  making  himself  master  of  the  Peiraeeus. 
(Plut.  Phoc  32;  Nen.  Phoc  2;  Droysen,  Gttck. 
der  Nat*/.  Alex.  p.  223.)  IK.  E.] 

DERCYLUS  or  DERCYLLUS  (AepwfAor, 
A^>kvAAoi),  a  very  ancient  Greek  writer,  men- 
tioned several  times  in  connexion  with  Agiaa,  the 
Litter  being  a  different  person  probably  from  the 
author  of  the  NoVtoi,  with  whom  Meineke  identi- 
fies him.  We  find  the  following  works  of  Der- 
cylus referred  to :  1 .  'ApyoKuti.  2.  *ItoAik£ 
3.  AiToAurol  4.  K-rfo-fis.  5.  Zarvpuci,  appa- 
rently on  the  fables  relating  to  the  Satyrs.  6.  n»pl 
Spur.  7.  Tltpl  Altos*.  The  exact  period  at  which 
he  flourished  is  uncertain.  (Plut.  Par.  Mi*.  1 7, 38, 
de  F/uv.  8,  10,  19,  22 ;  A  then.  hi.  p.  86,  f.;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  I  p.  139,  ed.  Sylb. ;  Scbol.  ud  Enr. 
Troad.  14 ;  Meineke,  Hist.  Orit  Com.  G»we.  p. 
417.)  IE.  K) 

DE*RCYNUS  (Aiptvixny,  a  son  of  Poseidon 
and  brother  of  Albion.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  $  10.) 
Pomporriua  Mela  (ii.  5)  calls  him  Bergion.  [  L.  S.  J 


DEUCALION. 

DERDAS  (Atf>oai),  a  Macedonian  chieftain, 
who  joined  with  Philip,  brother  of  Perdiccas  IL, 
in  rebellion  against  him.  Athena  entered  into 
alliance  with  them,  a  step,  it  would  seem,  of 
doubtful  policy,  leading  to  the  hostility  of  Perdiccaa, 
and  the  revolt,  under  his  advice,  of  Potidaea,  and 
the  foundation  of  Olynthua.  The  Athenian  generals 
who  arrived  soon  after  those  events  acted  for  a 
while  againat  Perdiccas  with  them.  (Thuc.  i.  57 
—59.)  Derdas  himself  probably  died  about  this 
time,  aa  we  hear  of  his  brothers  in  his  place 
(c.  59),  one  of  whom  Paoaanias  probably  was. 
(c.  61.)  [A.H.C.] 

DERDAS  (Avpoar),  a  prince  of  Elymia  or  Eli- 
roeia,  and  probably  of  the  aame  family  aa  the  cou- 
sin of  Perdiccaa  II.  mentioned  above.  Aa  he  had 
reason,  from  the  example  of  Amyntaa  II.  [see 

C.  154,  b.],  to  fear  the  growing  power  of  Olynthua, 
e  zealously  and  effectually  aided  the  Spartans  in 
their  war  with  that  state,  from  n.  c  382  to  379. 
(Xen.  Hell.  v.  2,  3  ;  Diod.  xr.  19-23.)  We  learn 
from  Theopompus  (ap,  Atkeu.  x.  p.  436,  d.),  that 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Olynthians,  but  it 
does  not  appear  on  what  occasion  ;  nor  is  it  certain 
whether  he  is  the  aame  Derdas  to  whom  Aristotle 
alludes.  (PoiU.  v.  10,  ed.  Bekk.)  Derdas,  who** 
aiater  Phila  waa  one  of  the  wives  of  Philip,  was 
probably  a  different  person,  though  of  the  same 
faroilv.  (Atb.  xiii.  p.  557,  c.)  [E.  E.J 

DERRHIAT1S  (AsdjhdVir),  a  surname  of  Ar- 
temis, which  she  derived  from  the  town  of  Der- 
rhion  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Arcadia.  (Pans, 
iii.  20.  §  7.)  [L.  S.J 

DESIDE'RIUS,  brother  of  Magnentius,  by 
whom  he  was  created  Caesar  and  soon  after  pot  t.» 
death,  when  the  tyrant,  finding  that  his  position 
waa  hopeless,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  massacred  all 
his  relations  and  friends,  and  then,  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  power  of  hia  rival,  perished  by  his  own 
hands.  According  to  Zonams.  however,  Deaide- 
rius  waa  not  actually  killed,  but  only  grievously 
wounded,  and  upon  his  recovery  surrendered  to 
Constantiua.  No  genuine  medals  of  this  prince 
are  extant.  (Zonar.  xiii.  9 ;  Julian,  Oral.  frag. ; 
Chron.  Alexand.  p.  680,  ed.  1615  ;  Eckhel,  vol. 
▼iii.  p.  124.)  [W.  R.] 

DESIL.VUS  (AuriAooi),  a  statuary,  whose 
Doryphorua  and  wounded  Amazon  are  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  a.  1 9.  §  15).  There  ia  no  reason 
to  believe,  with  Meyer  and  Mbller,  that  the  name 
ia  a  corruption  of  Ctetilaiit;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  wounded  Amazon  in  the  Vatican,  which  they 
take  for  a  copy  of  the  work  of  Ctesilaiia,  is  proba- 
bly copied  from  the  Amazon  of  Desila'us.  (Rosa, 
KunstUutf,  for  1840,  No.  12.)  [  Crmu.au.]  [P.S.] 
DESPOENA  (A^tnroiea),  the  ruling  goddess  or 
the  mistress,  occurs  as  a  surname  of  several  divini- 
ties, auch  as  Aphrodite  (Theocrit  x v.  100),  De- 
meter  (Aristoph.  Tketm.  286),  and  Persephone. 
(Paus.  v iii.  37.  §  6  ;  comp  PuiaK phoxk. )  ILS.J 
DEUCA'LION  (A«wroAfa*r).  1.  A  ami  of  Pro- 
metheus and  Clymene.  He  was  king  in  Phtbia, 
and  married  to  Pyrrha.  When  Zeus,  after  the 
treatment  he  had  received  from  Lycaon,  had  re- 
solved to  destroy  the  degenerate  race  of  men  who 
inhabited  the  earth,  Deucalion,  on  the  advice  of 
hia  father,  built  a  ship,  and  carried  into  it  stores 
of  provisiona ;  and  when  Zcua  sent  a  flood  all  aver 
Hellas,  which  destroyed  all  its  inhabitants,  Deno 
lion  and  Pyrrha  alone  were  saved.  After  their 
ship- had  been  floating  about  for  pin<«  days,  it  land- 
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ed,  according  to  the  common  tradition,  on  mount 
Parnassus ;  others  made  it  land  on  mount  Olhrya 
in  Thessaly,  on  mount  Athoa,  or  even  on  Aetna  in 
Sicily.  (Schol.  cut  find.  OL  ix.  64  ;  Scrv.  ad  Vir,j. 
Ecitxf.  ti.  41  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  153.)  These  differ- 
ences in  the  story  are  probably  nothing  but  local 
traditions  ;  in  the  same  manner  it  was  believed  in 
aevcml  places  that  Deucalion  and  Pyhrra  were  not 
the  only  persons  that  were  saved.  Thus  Mcgnrus, 
a  son  of  Zeus,  escaped  by  following  the  screams  of 
cranes,  which  led  him  to  the  summit  of  mount 
Gerania  (Paus.  i.  40.  §  1);  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Delphi  were  said  to  have  been  saved  by  following 
the  howling  of  wolves,  which  led  them  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Parnassus,  where  they  founded  Lycoreia. 
(Paus.  x.  6.  §2.)  When  the  waters  had  subsided, 
Deucalion  offered  up  a  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Phyxius, 
that  is,  the  helper  of  fugitives,  and  thereupon  the 
god  sent  Hermes  to  him  to  promise  that  he  would 
grant  any  wish  which  Deucalion  might  entertain. 
Deucalion  prayed  that  Zeus  might  restore  mankind. 
According  to  the  more  common  tradition,  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha  went  to  the  sanctuary  of  Themis,  and 
prayed  for  the  same  thing.  The  goddess  bade 
them  cover  their  heads  and  throw  the  bones  of 
their  mother  behind  them  in  walking  from  the 
temple.  After  some  doubts  and  scruples  respecting 
the  meaning  of  this  command,  they  agreed  in  in- 
terpreting the  bones  of  their  mother  to  mean  the 
stones  of  the  earth ;  and  they  accordingly  threw 
stones  behind  them,  and  from  those  thrown  by 
Deucalion  there  sprang  up  men,  and  from  those  of 
Pyrrha  women.  Deucalion  then  descended  from 
Parnassus,  and  built  his  first  almde  at  Opus  (Pind. 
01.  ix.  46),  or  at  Cynns  (Strab.  ix.  p.  425;  Schol. 
ml  Pind.  Of.  ix.  64),  where  in  later  times  the 
tomb  of  Pyrrha  was  shewn.  Concerning  the  whole 
•tory,  sec  Apollod.  i.  7.  §  2  ;  Ov.  Met.  i.  260,  &c 
There  was  also  a  tradition  that  Deucalion  hnd 
lived  at  Athens,  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus  there  was  regarded  as  his  work,  and  bis 
tomb  also  was  shewn  there  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sanctuary.  (Paus.  L  18.  §  8.)  Deucalion 
was  by  Pyrrha  the  father  of  Hcllen,  Amphictyon, 
Protogeneia,  and  others.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  435) 
•tales,  thnt  near  the  coast  of  Phthiotii  there  were 
two  small  islands  of  the  name  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha. 

2.  A  son  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae  or  Crete,  was 
an  Argonaut  and  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
He  was  the  father  of  Idomeneus  and  Molus. 
(Horn.  //.  xiii.  451  ;  Apollod.  iii.  1.8  2,  3.  §  1  ; 
Diod.  iv.  60;  Hygin.  Fab.  14,  173;  Serv.  ad  Aen. 
iii.  121.) 

3.  A  son  of  Hyperasius  and  Hypso,  and  brother 
of  Amphion.  (Val.  Flacc.  i.  366;  comp.  Apollon. 
Rhod.  i.  176.) 

4.  A  son  of  Heracles  by  a  daughter  of  Thespiua. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  162.) 

5.  A  Trojan,  who  was  slain  by  Achillea  (Horn. 
//.  xx.  477.)  [L.  S.] 

DEVERRA,  one  of  the  three  symbolic  beings — 
their  names  are  Pilumnus,  Intercidona,  and  De- 
vetTR — whose  influence  was  sought  by  the  Romans, 
•t  the  birth  of  a  child,  as  a  protection  for  the  mo- 
ther against  the  vexations  of  Sylvan  us.  The  night 
after  the  birth  of  a  child,  three  men  walked  around 
the  house :  the  first  struck  the  threshold  with  an 
axe,  the  second  knocked  upon  it  with  a  pestle, 
and  the  third  swept  it  with  a  broom.  These  sym- 
bolic actions  were  believed  to  prevent  Sylvauus 


from  entering  the  house,  and  were  looked  upon  as 
symbolic  representations  of  civilised  or  agricultural 
life,  since  without  an  axe  no  tree  can  be  felled,  a 
pestle  is  necessary  to  pound  the  grain,  and  corn  is 
swept  together  with  a  broom.  (August in,  de  Civ. 
Dei,  vi.  9  ;  Hartung,  Die  ReJig.  der  Homer,  iL 
p.  175.)  [L.  S.J 

DKXA'MENUS  (Ac£*Wor),  a  centaur  who 
lived  in  Dura  in  Achaia,  which  town  derived  its 
name  from  his  large  stable  for  oxen.  (Schol.  ad 
Caltim.  Hymn,  in  Del.  102;  EtymoL  M.  i.  r.) 
According  to  others,  he  was  a  king  of  Olenus,  and 
the  father  of  Deianeira,  whom  Heracles  seduced 
during  his  stay  with  Dexamenua,  who  had  hospi- 
tably received  him.  Heracles  on  parting  promised 
to  return  and  marry  her.  But  in  his  absence  the 
centaur  Eurytion  sued  for  De'mneira's  hand,  and 
her  father  out  of  fear  promised  her  to  him.  On 
the  wedding  day  Heracles  returned  and  slew  Eu- 
rytion. (Hygin.  FuIk  33.)  Deianeira  is  usually 
called  a  daughter  of  Oencus,  but  Apollodorus  (ii.  5. 
$  5)  calls  the  daughter  of  Dexamenua,  Mnesimache, 
and  Diodorus  (iv.  33)  Hippolyte.  [L.  S.J 

DEXI'CRATES  (A.^pdm,),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  whose  drama  enti- 
tled "ty*  iavr&y  vKavt&ntvot  is  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeus  (iii.  p.  124,  b).  Suidas  (j.  r.)  also  refers  to 
the  passage  in  Athenaeus.  (Meineke,  Fray.  Com. 
(irate  i.  p.  492,  iv.  p.  571.)  [P.  S.] 

DEXIPPUS  (Al{<wwos),  a  Lacedaemonian,  was 
residing  at  Gela  when  Sicily  was  invaded  for 
the  second  time  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Han- 
nibal, the  grandson  of  Hamilcar,  in  B.  c.  406.  At 
the  request  of  the  Agrigentines,  on  whom  the  storm 
first  fell,  he  came  to  their  aid  with  a  body  of  mer- 
cenaries which  he  had  collected  for  the  purpose ; 
hut  he  did  not  escape  the  charge  of  corruption  and 
treachery  which  proved  fatal  to  four  of  the  Agri- 
gentine  generals.  When  the  defence  of  Agrigen- 
tum  became  hopeless,  Dexippus  returned  to  Oela, 
the  protection  of  that  place  having  been  assigned 
him  by  the  Syracusans,  who  fonncd  the  mam  stay 
of  the  Grecian  interest  in  the  island.  Not  long 
after,  he  was  dismissed  from  Sicily  by  Dionysius, 
whose  objects  in  Gela  he  had  refused  to  aid. 
(Diod  xiii.  85,  87,  88,  93,  96.)  [E.  E.] 

DKXIPPUS  (A^nrrof),  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens  respecting  whom  no  particulars  are  known. 
Suidas  («.  r.  Katpvtcatus)  mentions  one  of  his  plays 
entitled  erpraupor,  and  Eudocia  (p.  1 32)  has  pre- 
served the  titles  of  four  others,  via  'An-nro/wo- 
sWkoi,  ♦iXdpyvpot,  'l<rropwypdipos,  and  AioBuns- 
fintyot.  Meineke  in  his  Hid.  CriL  Com.  O'raee. 
has  overlooked  this  poet  [L.  S.] 

DEXIPPUS  (A4(tnros),  a  commentator  on 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  was  a  disciple  of  the  Neu- 
Platonic  philosopher  Iamblichus,  and  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
We  still  possess  a  commentary  of  Dexippus  on  the 
Categories  of  Aristotle,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
which,  however,  is  printed  only  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation. It  appeared  at  Paris,  1549,  8vo.,  under  the 
title  of  u  Quacstionum  in  Categories  libri  tres,  in- 
terprete  J.  Bernardo  Feliciana," and  again  at  Veuice, 
1546,  fo„  after  the  work  of  Porphvry  In  Prao- 
diennu  The  Greek  title  in  the  Madrid  Codex  is, 
<ptAoa6$ov  nkarwvutov  toV  tit  Tat 
'Apurrori\ous  Kja-rtfyoplas  'Awoptwv  rt  Kal  Ave*** 
mpd\aia  mf. 

In  this  work  the  author  explains  to  one  Seleucus 
the  Aristotelian  Categories,  and  endeavours  at  the 
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Kim 4  time  to  refute  the  objections  of  Plotinus. 
(Plotin.  Ennead.  vt.  1,  2,  3 ;  comp.  Simplic  ad 
Arid.  Caieg.  fol.  1 ,  a. ;  Tietxes,  Chiliad,  ix.  Hist. 
274.) 

Specimens  of  the  Greek  text  are  to  be  found  in 
Iriarte,  Cod.  Bibl.  Matril  Catalog,  pp.  136,  274, 
Ace,  and  from  these  we  learn  that  there  are  other 
dialogue*  of  Dexippus  on  similar  subjects  still  ex- 
tant in  manuscript.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  iii.  pp. 
254.  4R6,  t.  pp.  697,  740.)  [A.  S.] 

DEXIPPUS  (A#'(nnr©f),  called  also  Dinrtpptu, 
a  physician  of  Cos,  who  was  one  of  the  pupils  of 
the  celebrated  Hippocrates,  and  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  b.  c.  (Suid.  *.  v.  A^nnroj.)  Hecatomnus, 
prince  of  Caria(B.c.  385-377),  sent  for  him  to 
cure  his  sons,  Mausolus  nnd  Pixodarus,  of  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  which  he  undertook  to  do  upon  con- 
dition that  Hecatomnus  should  cease  from  waging 
war  against  his  country.  (Suid.  Md.)  He  wrote 
some  medical  works,  of  which  nothing  but  the 
titles  remain.  He  was  blamed  by  Erasistratus  for 
his  excessive  severity  in  restricting  the  quantity  of 
drink  allowed  to  his  patients.  (Galen,  De  Stela 
Of*t.  c  14,  voL  i.  p.  144  ;  Comment.  I.  in  Ilippoer. 
14  />  flat  llet.  in  Morb.  Ami."  a  24,  Comment. 
III.  c.  38.  and  Comment.  IV.  c.  5,  vol.  xv.  pp.  478, 
703,  744  ;  De  Venue  Sect,  adv.  Eraser,  c  9,  vol 
xi.  p.  182.)  He  is  quoted  by  Plutarch  (Sympo$. 
vii  1)  and  Aulas  Gellius  (xvii.  1 1 )  in  the  contro- 
versy that  was  maintained  among  some  of  the 
undent  physicinns  as  to  whether  the  drink  passed 
down  the  windpipe  or  the  gullet.     [W.  A.  G.] 

DEXIPPUS,  PUBLIUS  HERE'NNIUS,  a 
Greek  rhetorician  and  historian,  was  a  son  of 
Ptolemaens  nnd  born  in  the  Attic  demos  of  Her- 
mits. (Bockh,  Corp.  Intcrijtt.  i.  n.  380,  p.  439, 
A*c.)  He  lived  in  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  Gothicns,  Tacitus,  Aure- 
lian,  and  Promts,  till  about  a.  d.  280.  (Eunap.  Vit. 
J'orjtnyr.  p.  21.)  He  was  regarded  by  his  con- 
temporaries and  later  writers  as  a  man  of  most 
extensive  learning;  nnd  we  learn  from  the  inscription 
just  referred  to,  that  he  was  honoured  at  Athens 
with  the  highest  offices  thnt  existed  in  his  native 
city.  In  A.  D.  262.  when  the  Goths  penetrated 
into  Greece  and  ravaged  several  towns,  Dexippus 
proved  that  he  was  no  less  great  as  a  general  and 
a  man  of  business  than  as  a  scholar,  for,  after  the 
capture  of  Athens,  he  gathered  around  him  a 
number  of  bold  and  courageous  Athenians,  nnd 
took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  neighbouring  hills. 
Though  the  city  itself  was  taken  by  the  barbarians, 
and  Dexippus  with  his  band  was  cut  off  from  it, 
he  made  an  unexpected  descent  upon  Pcirneeus 
nnd  took  vengeance  upon  the  enemy.  (Dexipp. 
Err.  de  Bell.  Scytk.  p.  26,  Ac ;  TrebelL  Poll 
(.'allien.  13.) 

We  are  not  informed  whether  Dexippus  wrote 
any  rhetorical  works ;  he  is  known  to  us  only  as  an 
historical  author.  Photius  (Bibl.  Cod.  82)  has 
preserved  aomc  account  of  three  historical  works 
of  Dexippus.  1.  Td  perd  *AA«(aK8poK,  in  four 
books.  It  was  a  history  of  Macedonia  from  the 
time  of  Alexander,  and  by  way  of  introduction 
the  author  prefixed  a  sketch  of  the  preceding  his- 
tory, from  the  time  of  Caranus  to  Alexander. 
(Comp.  Euseb.  Chron.  1.)  2.  Liv-royjiv  iaropiniy, 
eras  Eanapius  (p.  58)  calls  it,  x/>«»'"")  l<rropla^ 
was  a  chronological  history  from  the  mythical  ages 
down  to  the  accession  of  Claudius  (iothicus,  a.  n. 
2U8.    It  consisted  probably  of  twi-lve  books,  the 


twelfth  being  quoted  by  Stephana*  of  Byzantium 
(*.  r.  'EKovpoi),  and  it  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
the  writers  of  the  Augustan  history.  (Lamprid. 
Ale*.  Sec.  49 ;  Capitolin.  Majimin.  Jun.  6,  Tret 
Gord.  2,  9,  Maxim,  et  Balbin.  1  ;  Treb.  Poll. 
(.•allien.  15,  Trio.  Tyr.  32,  Claud.  12;  comp. 
Evagrius,  IlisL  Eerie*,  v.  24.)  3.  2«v0<Kd,  that 
is,  an  account  of  the  war  of  the  Goths  or  Scythians, 
in  which  Dexippus  himself  had  fought.  It  com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  Decius,  and  wa*  brought  to 
a  close  by  Aurelian.  Photius  praise*  the  style 
and  diction  of  Dexippus,  especially  in  the  third 
work,  and  looks  upon  him  as  a  second  Thucydides ; 
but  this  praise  is  highly  exaggerated,  and  the  frag- 
ments still  extant  shew,  that  his  style  has  all  the 
faults  of  the  late  Greek  rhetoricians.  The  frag- 
ments of  Dexippus,  which  have  been  considerably 
increased  in  modern  times  by  the  discoveries  of  A. 
Mai  {Collect.  Script.  Vet  ii.  p.  319,  Ac.),  have 
been  collected  by  I.  Bekker  and  Niebuhr  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Scriptores  Ilutoriae  Byzantinae, 
Bonn,  1829,  8 vo.  [L.  S-] 

DEXTER,  AFRA'NIUS,  was  consul  suffectus 
in  a.  D.  98,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (Plin.  Epiat. 
v.  14)  and  a  friend  of  Martial.  (Ejdgr.  vii.  27.) 
He  waa  killed  during  his  consulship.     [L-  S. ) 

DEXTER,  C.  DGMITIUS,  was  consul  in  a.d. 
196,  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus,  who  ap- 
pointed him  praefect  of  the  city.  (Sportian.  Sever. 
8;  Fasti.)  [L.  S.] 

DIA  (Afa),  a  daughter  of  Deioneus  and  the 
wife  of  Ixion.  (Schol.  ad  find,  Pyth.  ii.  39.)  Her 
father  is  also  called  Eioneus.  (Diod.  iv.  69;  Schol. 
ad  Apollon.  fikod.  iii  6*2.)  By  Ixion,  or  accord- 
ing to  others  by  Zeus  (Hygin.  Fab.  155),  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Peirithous,  who  received  his 
name  from  the  circumstance,  that  Zeus  when  he 
attempted  to  seduce  her,  ran  around  her  (wept- 
eifiy)  in  the  form  of  a  horse.  ( Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  101.)  There  are  two  other  mythical  personages 
of  this  name.  ( Schol.  ad  I'ind.  Ol.  i.  1 44  ;  Tactz. 
ad  Lycoph.  480.)  Din  is  also  u&cd  as  a  surname 
of  Hebe  or  Ganymede,  who  had  temples  under 
this  name  at  Phlius  and  Sicyon.  (Strab.  viii.  p. 
.182;  Paus.  ii.  13.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

DIADEMA'TUS,  a  surname  of  L.  Caecilius 
Metellus.  consul  in  B.  c,  117. 

DIA  DU  M  EN  I  A'N  US  or  DIADUMENUS, 
M.  OPE'LIUS,  the  son  of  M.  Opelius  Macrinus 
and  Nonia  Celsa,  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, a.  n.  208.  When  his  father  was  elevated  to 
the  purple,  after  the  murder  of  Caracalla  on  the 
8th  of  March,  a.  n.  217,  Diadumenianus  received 
the  titles  of  Cottar,  Princept  Jueenttttis,  Antoninus, 
and  eventually  of  Imperator  and  Augusta*  also. 
Upon  the  victory  of  Elagabalus,  be  was  sent  to  the 
charge  of  Artabanus,  the  Parthian  king,  but  was 
betrayed  and  put  to  death  about  the  same  tine  ■ 
with  Macrinus. 

This  child  is  celebrated  on  account  of  his  sur- 
passing beauty  by  Lampridius,  who  declares,  that 
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he  shone  resplendent  like  a  heavenly  star,  and  was 
Moved  by  all  who  looked  npon  him  on  account  of 
bis  surpassing  grace  and  comeliness.  From  his 
maternal  grandfather  he  inherited  the  name  of 
Diadumenus  which  upon  his  quasi-adoption  into 
the  family  of  the  Antopines  was  changed  into 
Diadumenianus.  (Dion  Caw.  btxviii.  4,  17,  19, 
34,  38-40;  Herodian.  y.  9;  Lamprid.  Diodumcn.; 
Capitol  in.  Macri*.  10.)  [W.  R-] 

DIAETHUS  (Aioidoj),  the  author  of  commen- 
taries on  the  Homeric  which  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  of  an  historical  nature,  and  are  refer- 
red to  in  the  Venetian  scholia  on  the  Iliad  (iiL 
17  i>.  [L.S.] 

1)1  A  BUS  (A/«ot),  a  man  of  Megalopolis,  suc- 
ceeded Mcnalcidas  of  Lacedacmon  as  general  of 
the  Achaean  league  in  B.  c.  1.50.  Menak-idas, 
having  been  assailed  by  Callicrates  with  a  capital 
charge,  saved  himself  through  the  favour  of  Diaeus 
whom  he  bribed  with  three  talents  [Callicratsn 
No.  4,  p.  569,  b.J  ;  and  the  latter,  being  much 
and  generally  condemned  for  this,  endeavoured  to 
divert  public  attention  from  his  own  conduct  to  a 
quarrel  with  Idtcedaemon.    The  Lacedaemonian* 
had  appealed  to  the  Roman  senate  aWit  the  pos- 
session of  some  disputed  land,  and  had  recci  ved  for 
answer  that  the  decision  of  all  causes,  except  those 
of  life  and  death,  rested  with  the  great  council  of 
the  Achaean*.    This  answer  Diaeus  so  fur  garbled 
as  to  omit  the  exception.    The  Lacedaemonians 
accused  him  of  falsehood,  and  the  dispute  led  to 
war,  wherein  the  Lacedaemonians  found  themselves 
no  match  for  the  Achaean*,  and  resorted  accord- 
ingly to  negotiation.     Diaeus,  affirming  that  his 
hostility  was  not  directed  against  Sparta,  but 
against  her  disturbers,  procured  the  banishment  of 
24  of  her  principal  citixens.    These  men  fled  for 
refuge  and  protection  to  Home,  and  thither  Diaeus 
went  to  oppose  them,  together  with  Callicrates, 
who  died  by  the  way.    the  cause  of  the  exiles 
was  supported  bv  Menalcides,  who  assured  the 
Spartans,  on  his  return,  that  the  Romans  had  de- 
clared in  favour  of  their  independence,  while  an 
equally  positive  assurance  to  the  opposite  effect 
was  given  by  Diaeus  to  the  Achaeans — the  truth 
being  that  the  senate  had  passed  no  final  decision 
at  alL,  but  had  promised  to  send  commissioners  to 
settle  the  dispute.    War  was  renewed  between 
the  parties,  B.  c.  148,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  Romans,  to  which,  however,  Diaeus,  who  was 
again  general  in  B.  i.  147,  paid  more  obedience, 
though  he  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  towns 
round  Sparta  by  negotiation.    When  the  decree  of 
the  Romans  arrived,  which  severed  Sparta  and 
several  other  states  from  the  Achaean  league, 
Diaeus  took  a  leading  part  in  keeping  up  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Achaeans,  and  in  urging  them  to 
the  acts  of  violence  which  caused  war  with  Rome. 
In  the  autumn  of  1 47  he  was  succeeded  by  Crito- 
lniis,  but  the  death  of  the  latter  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  year  of  office  once  more  placed  Diaeus 
at  the  post  of  danger,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Achaeans,  which  provided  in  such  case*  that  the 
predecessor  of  the  deceased  should  resume  his 
authority.    The  number  of  his  army  he  swelled 
with  emancipated  slaves  and  enforced  strictly, 
though  not  impartially,  the  levy  of  the  citizen* ; 
but  he  acted  unwisely  in  dividing  his  forces  by 
•ending  a  portion  of  them  to  garrison  Megara 
and  to  check  there  the  advance  of  the  Roman*, 
lie  himself  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  Co- 
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rinth,  and  Metellus,  the  Roman  general,  advan- 
cing thither,  sent  forward  ambassadors  to  offer 
terms  but  Diaeus  threw  them  into  prison  (though 
he  afterwards  released  them  for  the  bribe  of  a 
talent),  and  caused  Sosicrates  the  lieutenant- 
general,  as  well  as  Philinus  of  Corinth,  to  be  put 
to  death  with  torture  for  having  joined  in  recom- 
mending negotiation  with  the  enemy.  Being  de- 
feated by  Mumiuios  before  the  walls  of  Corinth, 
in  B.  c.  146,  he  made  no  further  attempt  to  defend 
the  city,  but  fled  to  Megalopolis  where  he  slew 
his  wife  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  enemy's 
power,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence  by 
poison,  thus  (says  Pausanias)  rivalling  Menalcidas 
in  the  cowardice  of  his  death,  as  he  had  rivalled 
him  through  his  life  in  avarice.  [Mknalcidah.] 
(Polyb.  xxxviiu  2,  xL  2, 4,  5,  9 ;  Paus.  vii.  )2,&c; 
Clinton,  //.  sub  annis  149,  147,  146.)  [E.  E.] 
DlA'G0RAS(A<a7d>af),  the  son  of  Telecleides 
or  Teleclytus  was  born  in  the  island  of  Melo* 
(Milo),  one  of  the  Cyclades.  He  was  a  poet  and 
a  philosopher,  who  throughout  antiquity  was  re- 
garded as  an  atheist  (iStoi).  With  the  exception 
of  this  one  point,  we  possess  only  very  scanty  in- 
formation concerning  his  life  and  literary  activity. 
All  that  is  known  is  carefully  collected  by  M.  II. 
E.  Meier  (in  Ersch.  u.  Gruber's  AUyem.  Eucydvp. 
xxiv.  pp.  439—448). 

The  age  of  this  remarkable  man  can  be  deter- 
mined only  in  a  general  way  by  the  fact  of  hi*  being 
called  a  disciple  of  Democritus  of  Abdera,  who 
taught  about  a.  c  436.     Rut  the  circumstance 
that,  besides  Racchylides  (about  B.  c.  435),  Pindar 
also  is  called  his  contemporary,  is  a  manifest 
anachronism,  as  has  been  already  observed  by 
Brandis.  (Ge**.  J.  GrurM.  Horn.  PUUm.  L  p.  341.) 
Nearly  all  the  ancient  authorities  agree  that  Mclos 
was  his  native  place,  and  Tatian,  a  late  Christian 
writer,  who  calls  him  an  Athenian,  does  so  pro- 
bably for  no  other  reason  but  because  Athens  was  the 
principal  scene  of  the  activity  of  Diagoras.  (Tatian, 
Orut.  wh.  ft'nusc.  p.  164,  a.)     I<obeck  (Ai/luofth. 
p.  370)  is  the  only  one  among  modern  critics  who 
maintains  that  the  native  country  of  Dingoras  is 
uncertain.    According  to  a  tradition  in  Hesychius 
Milesius  and  Suidas  Dcmocritu*  the  philosopher 
ransomed  him  for  a  very  large  sum  from  the 
captivity  into  which  he  had  fallen  in  the  cruel 
subjugation  of  Melos  under  Alcibiades  (b.  c.  411), 
and  this  account  at  all  events  serve*  to  attest 
the  close  personal  relation  of  these  two  kindred- 
minded  men,  although  the  details  respecting  the 
ransom,  for  instance,  maj-  be   incorrect  The 
same  authorities  further  state,  that  in  his  youth 
Diagoras  had  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  lyric 
poet,  and  this  is  probably  the  cause  of  his  being 
mentioned  together  with  the  lyric  poets  Simonides 
Pindar,  and  lkuxhylides.   Thus  be  is  said  to  have 
composed  fffpara,  fiix.%  *  atari  i,  «*yirs»»ua,  and 
dithyramb*.    Among  his  encomia  is  mentioned  in 
particular  an  eulogy  on  Arianthes  of  Argos  who 
is  otherwise  unknown,*  another  on  Nicodorus  a 
statesman  of  Mantineia,  and  a  third  upon  the 
Mantineians.    Diagoras  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
intimate  friendship  with  Nicodorus,  who  was  cele- 

*  The  change  in  the  constitution  of  Mantineia 
by  the  awoinurp&i  took  place  with  the  assistance 
of  Argos  ( Wachsmuth,  Jfeltm.  AUertk.  L  2,  p.  89. 
i.  1,  p.  180),  and  Arianthes  ct  Argos  was  probably 
a  person  of  some  political  ' 
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Srated  m  a  statesman  and  lawgiver  in  bis  native 
place,  and  lived,  according  to  Perizoniua  (ad  Aelian. 
V.  H.  ii.  23),  at  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 
The  foolish  Aelian,  who  has  preserved  this  state- 
ment, declines  any  further  discussion  of  this  rela- 
tion, although  he  knew  more  about  it,  under  the 
pretext  that  be  thought  it  objectionable  to  say  any- 
thing in  praise  of  a  man  who  was  so  hostile  to  the 
gods  (&fo?f  /xtyde  Ataydptw).  But  still  he  in- 
forms us,  that  Diagoras  assisted  Nicodorus  in  hh 
legislation,  which  he  himself  praises  as  very  wise 
and  good.  Wachsmnth  {Utile*.  A I  teeth,  i.  2,  p.  90) 
places  this  political  activity  of  the  two  friends 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

We  find  D  ingorns  at  Athens  as  early  as  B.  c. 
424,  for  Aristophanes  in  the  Clouds  (830),  which 
were  performed  in  that  year,  alludes  to  him  as  a 
well- known  character ;  and  when  Socrates,  as 
though  it  were  a  mistake,  is  there  called  a  Melian, 
the  poet  does  so  in  order  to  remind  his  bearers  at 
once  of  Diagoras  and  of  his  attacks  npon  the  popu- 
lar religion.  In  like  manner  Hippon  is  called  a 
Melian,  merely  because  he  was  a  follower  of  Dia- 
goras. It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Diagoras 
was  acquainted  with  Socrates,  a  connexion  which 
is  described  in  the  scholia  on  Aristophanes  as  if  he 
had  been  a  teacher  of  Socrates.  Fifteen  years 
later,  B.  c.  41 1,  he  was  involved,  as  Diodorus(xiii. 
6)  informs  us,  by  the  democratical  party  in  a  law- 
suit about  impiety  (tiatoKiff  Ti/x*)r  «V  ictttlq), 
and  he  thought  it  advisable  to  escape  its  result  by 
flight.  Religion  seems  to  have  been  only  the  pre- 
text for  that  accusation,  for  the  mere  fact  of  his 
being  a  Melian  made  him  an  object  of  suspicion 
with  the  people  of  Athens.  In  B.  c.  416,  Melos 
had  been  conquered  and  cruelly  treated  by  the 
Athenians,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  Dia- 
goras, indignant  at  such  treatment,  may  have 
taken  part  in  the  party-strife  at  Athens,  nnd  thus 
have  drawn  upon  himself  the  suspicion  of  the  de- 
mocratical party,  for  the  opinion  that  heterodoxy 
was  persecuted  at  Athens,  and  that  the  priests  in 
particular  busied  themselves  about  such  matters,  is 
devoid  of  all  foundation  (Bernhardy,  Gesek.  d. 
Grterk.  Lit.  i.  p.  322.)  All  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  lend  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  accusa- 
tion of  Diagoras  was  altogether  and  essentially  of 
a  political  nature. 

All  that  we  know  of  his  writings,  and  especially 
of  hU  poems,  shews  no  trace  of  irreligion,  but  on  the 
contrary  contains  evidence  of  the  most  profound 
religious  feeling.  (Philodemus  in  the  Herculanens. 
ed.  Drummond  and  Walpole,  p.  164.)  Moreover, 
we  do  not  find  that  out  of  Athens  the  charge  of 
aWffcia  was  taken  notice  of  in  any  other  part  of 
Greece.  All  that  we  know  for  certain  on  the 
point  is,  that  Diagoras  was  one  of  those  philoso- 
phers who,  like  Socrates,  certainly  gave  offence  by 
their  views  concerning  the  worship  of  the  national 
gods ;  but  we  know  what  liberties  the  Attic 
comedy  could  take  in  this  respect  with  impunity. 
There  is  also  an  anecdote  that  Diagoras,  for  want 
of  other  fire-wood,  once  threw  a  wooden  statue  of 
Heracles  into  the  (ire,  in  order  to  cook  a  dish  of 
lentils,  and,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  it  certainly 
shews  his  liberal  views  respecting  polytheism  and 
the  rude  worship  of  images.  (Meier,  L  e.  p.  445.) 
In  like  manner  he  may  have  ridiculed  the  common 
notions  of  the  people  respecting  the  actions  of  the 
gods,  and  their  direct  and  personal  interference 
with  human  affairs.    This,  too,  is  alluded  to  in 


several  very  characteristic  anecdotes.  For  example, 
on  his  flight  from  Athens  by  sea  to  Pallenc  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  on  hearing  bis  fellow- 
passengers  say,  that  this  storm  was  sent  them  by 
the  gods  as  a  punishment,  because  they  had  an 
atheist  on  board,  Diagoras  shewed  them  other 
vessels  at  some  distance  which  were  struggling 
with  the  same  storm  without  having  a  Diagoras  on 
board.  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  37.)  This  and 
similar  anecdotes  (Diog.  Laert.  vi.  59)  accurately 
describe  the  relation  in  which  our  philosopher 
stood  to  the  popular  religion.  That  he  maintained 
his  own  position  with  great  firmness,  and  perhaps 
with  more  freedom,  wit,  and  boldness  than  was 
advisable,  seems  to  be  attested  by  the  fact,  that  he 
in  particular  obtained  the  epithet  of  &9tot  in  an- 
tiquity. Many  modern  writers  maintain  that  this 
epithet  ought  not  to  be  given  to  him,  because  he 
merely  denied  the  direct  interference  of  God  with 
the  world ;  but  though  atheists,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  have  never  existed,  and  in  that 
sense  Diagoras  was  certainly  not  an  atheist,  yet 
as  he  did  not  believe  in  the  personal  existence  of 
the  Athenian  gods  and  their  human  mode  of  acting, 
the  Athenians  could  hardly  have  regarded  him  as 
other  than  an  atheist  In  the  eulogy  on  his  friend 
Nicodorus  he  sang 

Kara  taipova  Kcd  T^rar  rd   vdrra  fip6rmtrw 
irrfXtlrcu. 

But  to  return  to  the  accusation  of  Diagoras,  in 
consequence  of  which  be  was  obliged  to  quit  Athens. 
That  time  was  one  in  which  scepticism  was  begin- 
ning to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  ancient 
popular  belief.  The  trial  of  those  who  had  broken 
down  the  statues  of  Hermes,  the  profanation  of 
the  mysteries,  and  the  accusation  of  Alcibiades, 
are  symptoms  which  shew  that  the  unbelief,  nour- 
ished by  the  speculations  of  philosophers  and  by 
the  artifices  of  the  sophists,  began  to  appear  very 
dangerous  to  the  conservative  party  at  Athens. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Diagoras  paid  no  regard  to 
the  established  religion  of  the  people,  and  he  may 
occasionally  have  ridiculed  it ;  but  he  also  ventured 
on  direct  attacks  upon  public  institutions  of  the 
Athenian  worship,  such  as  the  Eleusiman  myste- 
ries, which  he  endeavoured  to  lower  in  public  esti- 
mation, and  he  is  said  to  have  prevented  many 
persons  from  becoming  initiated  in  them.  These 
at  least  are  the  points  of  which  the  ancients  accuse 
him  (Cratenis,  ap.  Srho/.  Aristopk.  I.e.;  Tarrhaeua, 
ap.  Suui.;  Lysias,  r.  Andorid.  p.  214  ;  Joseph,  e. 
Apiim.  ii.  37  ;  Tatian,  adr.  Grace,  p.  164,  a. ',  and 
this  statement  is  also  supported  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  Melanthius,  in  his  work  on  the  mys- 
teries mentions  the  decree  passed  against  Diagoras. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  accurate  in- 
formation, we  can  discover  political  motives  through 
all  these  religious  disputes.  Diagoras  was  a  Me- 
lian. and  consequently  belonged  to  the  Doric  race ; 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  Doric  Mantineia,  which  was 
hated  by  Athens,  and  had  only  recently  given  up 
its  alliance  with  Athens ;  the  Dorians  and  Ionians 
were  opposed  to  each  other  in  various  points  of 
their  worship,  and  this  spark  of  hostility  was  kin- 
dled into  a  glowing  hatred  by  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Diagoras  fled  from  Athens  in  time  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  the  attacks  which  his  enemies 
had  made  upon  him.  He  was  therefore  punished 
by  Steliteusis,  that  is,  he  was  condemned,  and  the 
psephisma  was  engraved  on  a  column,  promish.g  a 
Drue  for  his  head,  aud  oue  talent  to  the  Der&on 
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who  should  bring  b»  dead  body  to  Athena,  and 
two  talenta  to  him  who  should  deliver  him  np  alive 
to  the  Athenian*.  (SchoL  ad  Arittopk.  Av.  1018, 
1073 ;  Diod.  xiiL  6.)  Melanthius,  in  his  work  on 
the  mysteries,  had  preserved  a  copy  of  this  pse- 
phisma.  That  the  enemies  of  the  philosopher 
acted  on  that  occasion  with  great  injustice  and 
animosity  towards  him,  we  may  infei  from  the 
manner  in  which  Aristophanes,  in  his  Birds, 
which  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  that  year, 
speaks  of  the  matter;  for  he  describes  that  de- 
cree as  having  been  framed  in  the  republic  of 
the  birds,  and  ridicules  it  by  the  ludicrous  addition 
that  a  prise  was  offered  to  any  one  who  should 
kill  a  dead  tyrant.  Meier,  with  full  justice,  infers 
from  this  passage  of  Aristophanes,  that  the  jn>ot 
did  not  approve  of  the  proceedings  of  the  people, 
who  were  instigated  by  their  leaders,  had  become 
frightened  about  the  preservation  of  the  constitution, 
and  were  thus  misled  to  various  acts  of  violence.  The 
mere  fact  that  Aristophanes  could  venture  upon  such 
an  insinuation  shews  that  Diagoras  was  by  no  means 
in  the  same  bad  odour  with  all  the  Athenians. 

From  Athens  Diagoras  first  went  to  Pallene"  in 
Achaia,  which  town  was  on  the  side  of  Lacedae- 
raon  from  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  before  any  other  of  the  Achaean  towns.  (Thu- 
cyd.  ii.  9.)  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Athenians 
demanded  his  surrender,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  refusal,  they  included  the  inhabitants  of  Pal- 
lene in  the  same  decree  which  had  been  passed 
against  Diagoras.  This  is  a  symptom  of  that  fearful 
|iu.sston  and  blindness  with  which  the  Athenian 
people,  misguided  as  it  was  by  demagogues,  tore 
itself  to  pieces  in  those  unfortunate  trials  about 
those  who  had  upset  the  Hennae.  (Wachsmuth, 
/.  c.  i.  2,  p.  192;  Droysen,  in  his  Introduct.  to  the 
Birds  of  Aristoph.  p.  240,  Ac.)  For  all  that  we 
know  of  Diagoras,  his  expressions  and  opinions, 
his  accusation  and  iu  alleged  cause,  leads  us  to  see 
in  him  one  of  the  numberless  persons  who  were 
suspected,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  the  trial  by  flight.  From 
Pallene  he  went  to  Corinth,  where,  as  Suidas  states, 
he  died. 

Among  the  works  of  Diagoras  we  have  mention 
of  a  work  entitled  ipvytoi  \6you,f  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  theoretically  explained  his  atheism, 
and  to  have  endeavoured  to  establish  it  by  argu- 
ments. This  title  of  the  work,  which  occurs  also 
as  a  title  among  the  works  of  Democritus  and 
other  Greek  philosophers  (Diog.  Laert-  ix.  49, 
mentions  the  \6yot  tyiyios  of  Democritus,  and 
concerning  other  works  of  the  same  title,  see  Lo 
beck,  Affttuiph.  p.  369,  &c),  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  Diagoras  treated  in  that  work  of  the  Phrygian 
divinities,  who  were  received  in  Greece,  and  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  myth  uses  which  referred 
to  them ;  it  is  probable  also  that  he  drew  the  dif- 
ferent mysteries  within  the  circle  of  his  investiga- 
tions, and  it  may  be  that  his  accusers  at  Athens 
referred  to  this  work.  The  relation  of  Diagoras  to 
the  popular  religion  and  theology  of  his  age  enn- 

*  This  statement  is  founded  upon  a  conjecture 
af  Meier,  who  proposes  to  read  in  the  scholion  on 
Aristoph.  Av.  Lc  Kal  toi>s  MH*  MMmax  UtK- 

t  Suidas  calls  it  roOt  iwowvpylforrai  \6yovt, 
an  explanation  sf  which  has  been  attempted  bv 
r,  j».  4^5. 
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not  be  explained  without  going  back  to  the  opi- 
nions  of  his  teacher,  Democritus,  and  the  intellec- 
tual movement  of  the  time.  The  atomistic  philo- 
sophy had  substituted  for  a  world-governing  deity 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  as  the  source*  of  all 
things.  Democritus  explained  the  wide-i 
belief  in  gods  as  the  result  of  fear  of 
unaccountable  phaenomena  in  nature ;  and,  start- 
ing from  this  principle,  Diagoras,  at  a  time  when 
the  ancient  popular  belief  had  already  been  shaken, 
especially  in  the  minds  of  the  young,  came  forward 
with  the  decidedly  sophistical  doctrine,  that  there 
were  no  gods  at  alL  His  attacks  seem  to  have 
been  mainly  directed  against  the  dogmas  of  Greek 
theology  and  mythology,  as  well  as  against  the 
established  forms  of  worship  The  expression  of 
the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Han.  323),  that 
Diagoras,  like  Socrates,  introduced  new  divinities, 
must  probably  be  referred  to  the  fact,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  sophists,  which  is  carica- 
tured by  Aristophanes  in  the  Clouds,  he  substi- 
tuted the  active  powers  of  nature  for  the  activity 
of  the  gods ;  and  some  isolated  statements  that 
have  come  down  to  us  render  it  probable  that  he 
did  this  in  a  witty  manner,  somewhat  bordering 
upon  frivolity;  but  there  is  no  passage  to  shew 
that  his  disbelief  in  the  popular  gods,  and  his  ridi- 
cule of  the  established,  rude,  and  materialistic  be- 
lief of  the  people,  produced  anything  like  an  im- 
moral conduct  in  the  life  and  actions  of  the  man. 
On  the  contrary,  all  accounts  attest  that  be  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  life  in  an  exemplary  manner, 
that  he  was  a  moral  and  very  estimable  man,  and 
that  he  was  in  earnest  when  in  the  eulogy  on 
Arianthes  of  Argos  he  said  :  dedf,  dtii  *p&  -rar- 
rdt  tpyov  vtipa  fp**'  «f«pTaV<u»  /  We  do  not 
feel  inclined,  with  Meier,  to  doubt  the  statement 
that  he  distinguished  himself  not  only  as  a  philo- 
sopher, but  also  as  an  orator,  and  that  he  possessed 
many  friends  and  great  influence ;  for  though  we 
find  it  in  an  author  of  only  secondary  weight 
(Dion  Chrysost.  Horn.  IV  in  prim.  Epitt.  ad  Co- 
rinth. Op.  v.  p.  30,  cd.  Montf.),  yet  it  perfectly 
agrees  with  the  fate  which  Diagoras  experienced 
for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  not  nn  unimpor- 
tant man  at  Athens.  (Fabric.  IMA.  Orate,  ii.  p 
654,  &c. ;  Brucker,  Hut.  Crit.  PhUot.  L  p.  1203  ; 
Thienemann,  in  FilllebonTs  lieitr'agt  xur  fiesck. 
dtr  Phtio*.  xi.  p.  15,  &c. ;  D.  L,  Mounier,  Dwptt- 
tatio  de  Diayora  A/e/io,  Roterod.  1838.)    [A.  S.J 

DIA'GORAS  (Aiay6pas),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  quoted  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  authors  from 
whom  the  materials  for  his  Natural  History  were 
derived.  (Index  to  books  xii.  xiii.  xx.  xxi.  xxxv., 
and  H.  N.  xx.  76.)  He  must  have  lived  in  or 
before  the  third  century  B.  c.,  as  he  is  mentioned 
by  Erasistratus  (apud  Dioacor.  De  Mat.  Med.  iv. 
65,  p.  557).  and  may  perhaps  be  the  native  of 
Cyprus  quoted  by  Erotianus.  ((Hon.  J/ippoer.  p. 
306.)  One  of  his  medical  formulae  is  preserved 
by  Aetius  (tetrab.  ii.  senn.  3,  c.  108,  p.  353),  and 
he  may  perhaps  be  the  physician  mentioned  by  an 
anonymous  Arabic  writer  in  Casiri.  (Hiklioth.  Ara- 
bien-Hup.  E*c  vol.  i  p.  237.)  Some  persons  have 
identified  him  with  the  celebrated  philosopher,  the 
slave  of  Democritus ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  were  the  same  person,  nor  is  the  philosopher 
(as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  anywhere  said  to 
have  been  a  physician.  [  W.  A.O.] 

DIA'GORAS  (liaytpat),  the  son  of  Damagetus, 
of  the  family  of  the  Erutidae  at  Inlysus  in  Rhode* 
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was  rerr  celebrated  for  his  own  victories,  and 
those  of  his  sons  and  grand  sons,  in  the  Grecian 
fames.  He  a  as  descended  from  Dnmagetus,  king 
of  lalyans,  and,  on  the  mother's  side,  from  the 
Metsenian  hero,  Aristomcnes.  [Damaoktus.] 
The  family  of  the  F.ratidne  censed  to  reign  in 
Rhodes  after  8.  c  660,  but  they  still  retained  great 
influence,  Diagnras  was  victor  in  boxing  twice  in 
the  Olympian  games,  four  times  in  the  Isthmian, 
twice  in  the  Neroenn,  and  once  at  least  in  the 
Pythian.  He  had  therefore  the  high  honour  of 
being  a  s-spiooWinjj,  that  is,  one  who  hnd  gained 
crowns  at  all  the  four  great  festivals.  He  also  ob- 
tained many  victories  in  games  of  less  importance, 
a»  at  Athens,  Aegina.  Megnra,  Pellene,  and  Rhodes. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  Diagoras  which  displays 
mo«t  strikingly  the  spirit  with  which  the  games 
were  regarded.  When  an  old  man,  he  accompanied 
his  sons,  Acusilaiis  and  Damagetus,  to  Olympia. 
The  young  men,  baring  both  been  victorious,  car- 
ried their  father  through  the  assembly,  while  the 
spectators  showered  garlands  upon  him,  and  con- 
gratulated him  as  having  reached  the  summit  of 
human  happiness.  The  fame  of  Diagoras  and  his 
descendants  was  celebrated  by  Pindar  in  an  ode 
(OL  vii.)  which  was  inscribed  in  golden  letters  on 
the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Cnidus  in 
Rhodes.  Their  statues  were  set  up  at  Olympia  in 
a  place  by  themselves.  That  of  Diagoras  was 
made  by  the  Megarian  statuary,  Calmclka,  The 
time  at  which  Diagoras  lived  is  determined  by  his 
Olympic  victory,  in  the  79th  Olympiad,  (b.c  464.) 
Pindar'*  ode  concludes  with  forebodings  of  misfor- 
tune to  the  family  of  the  Kratidae,  which  were 
realized  after  the  death  of  Diagoras  through  the 
growing  influence  of  Athens.  [Doribuh.]  (Pind. 
(M.  vii.  and  Schol.;  Paus.  vi.  7.  §  1  ;  Cic.  7Wr.  i. 
46  ;  Miiller,  Dorian*,  iii.  9.  §  3  ;  Clinton,  F.  II. 
pp.  254,  255 ;  Krause,  Otvmp.  p.  269,  f.vnrn.  u. 
AiioH.  i.  p.  259,  ii.  p.  743.)  [P.  S.] 

DIA'NA,  an  original  Italian  divinity,  whom 
the  Romans  completely  identified  with  the  Greek 
Artemis.  The  earliest  trace  of  her  worship  occurs 
in  the  story  about  Scrvius  Tullius,  who  in  said  to  have 
dedicated  to  her  a  temple  on  the  Aventine,  on  the 
ides  of  Sextili*.  (Augustus.)  It  is  added  that,  as 
Diana  was  the  protectress  of  the  slnves,  the  day 
on  which  that  temple  had  been  dedicated  was 
afterwards  celebrated  every  year  by  slaves  of  both 
hexes,  and  was  called  the  day  of  the  slaves  (diet 
terror »m  ;  Fest.  *.  r.  nervornm  dies;  Plut.  Quaest. 
Horn.  100;  Martial,  xii.  67.)  Resides  that  day  of 
the  slaves,  we  hear  of  no  festival  of  Diana  in  early 
times,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  either  she  was  a  divinity  of  inferior  rank,  or 
that  her  worship  had  been  introduced  at  Rome 
without  being  sanctioned  or  recognized  by  the  go- 
vernment, that  is,  by  the  ruling  patricians.  The  for- 
mer cannot  have  been  the  case,  as  the  goddess  was 
worshipped  by  the  plebeians  and  the  Latins  as 
their  patron  divinity ;  for  a  tradition  related  that 
the  plebeians  had  emigrated  twice  to  the  Aventine, 
where  stood  the  temple  of  Diana  (Li v.  ii.  32,  iii. 
51,  54;  Sallust,  Jua.  31) ;  and  the  temple  which 
Servius  Tullius  built  on  the  Aventine  was  founded 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Latin  subjects,  who  assembled 
and  sacrificed  there  every  year,  (Dionys.  iv.  26  ; 
comp.  Liv.  i  45 ;  Plut.  Quaett.  Horn.  4.)  The 
Sabines  and  Latins,  who  formed  the  main  stock  of 
the  plebeians,  were  thus  in  all  probability  the  ori- 
ginal worshippers  of  Diana  at  Rome.    Now  as  we 
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know  that  the  Aventine  was  first  occupied  by  the 
conquered  Sabines  who  were  transplanted  to  Rome 
(Serv.  ad  Am.  vii.  657 ;  Dionys.  iii.  43),  and  aa  it  is 
stated  that  shortly  before  the  decemviral  legislation 
the  Aventine  was  assigned  to  the  plebeians,  and 
that  the  law  ordaining  this  assignment  was  kept 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  ( Dionys.  x.  32 ;  Liv.  iii. 
54),  it  seems  clear  that  Diana's  worship  was  intro- 
duced at  Rome  by  the  Sabines  and  Latins  on  their 
becoming  plebeians,  and  that  she  was  worshipped 
by  them  in  particular  without  the  state  taking  any 
notice  of  her,  or  ordaining  any  festival  in  honour 
of  her.  Varro  (de  I*  L>  v.  74)  moreover  expressly 
attests,  that  the  worship  and  name  of  Diana  had 
come  from  the  Sabines.  Now,  as  the  religion  of 
the  I<atius  and  Sabines  did  not  differ  in  any  es- 
sential point  from  that  of  the  Romans,  we  may 
ask  what  Roman  divinity  corresponded  to  the 
Sabine  or  Latin  Diana?  Diana  loved  to  dwell  in 
groves  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wells ;  she  in- 
spired men  with  enthusiasm  and  madness;  she 
dreaded  the  very  sight  of  male  beings  so  much, 
that  no  man  was  allowed  to  enter  her  temple,  and 
she  herself  remained  a  virgin  (Horat.  Eput.  ii.  1, 
454  ;  Plut.  QmteM.  Rom.  3 ;  Fest.  «.  v.  Juvenilia  ; 
Auguatin,  de  Civ.  Dei,  vii.  16)  ;  and  these  charac- 
teristics at  once  shew  a  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween Diana  and  Feronia  or  Fauna  Fatua.  This 
circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  Diana  was  the  god- 
dess of  the  moon,  also  render  it  easy  to  conceive 
how  the  Romans  afterwards  came  to  identify  Diana 
with  the  Greek  Artemis,  for  Fauna  Fatua  bore  the 
same  relation  to  Picus  and  Faunas  that  Artemis 
bore  to  Apollo.  (Hartung,  Die  Reliy.  der  Rom.  ii. 
p.  207,  ice;  Niebuhr,  HuL  rf  Rome,  i.  p.  367, 
&c)  [L.S.] 

DIAS  (A/at),  of  Ephesus,  n  Greek  philosopher 
of  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He  belonged 
to  the  Academics,  and  was  therefore  considered  a 
Sophist,  that  is,  a  rhetorician.  When  he  saw  the 
threatening  position  of  Philip  towards  Greece,  he 
prevailed  upon  the  king  to  turn  his  anus  against 
Asia,  and  advised  the  Greeks  to  accompany  him 
on  his  expedition,  saying  that  it  was  an  honourable 
thing  to  serve  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
liberty  at  home,  (Philostr.  Fist,  Sophist  i.  3.)  [US,] 

DIAULUS(Ai'owAoj),  an  individual,  apparently 
at  Rome,  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  who  if 
mentioned  by  Martial  (Fptgr.  i.  31.  48)  as  having 
been  originally  a  surgeon,  and  having  become  af- 
terwards a  bearer  in  funerals (verpillo).  [W.  A.G.J 

DIBU'TADES,  of  Sicyon,  was  the  reputed  in- 
ventor of  the  art  of  modelling  in  relief,  which  an 
accident  first  led  him  to  practise,  in  conjunction 
with  his  daughter,  at  Corinth.  The  story  is,  that 
the  daughter  traced  the  profile  of  her  lover's  face 
as  thrown  in  shadow  on  the  wall,  and  that  Dibtt- 
tades  filled  in  the  outline  with  clay,  and  thus  made 
a  face  in  relief,  which  he  afterwards  hardened  with 
fire.  The  work  was  preserved  in  the  Nymphaeum 
till  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Muromius.  (Plin. 
II.  N.  xxxv.  12.  s.  43.)  Pliny  adds,  that  Dibntades 
invented  the  colouring  of  plastic  works  by  adding  a 
red  colour  to  them  (from  the  existing  works  of 
this  kind  it  seems  to  have  been  red  sand),  or  mo- 
delling them  in  red  chalk ;  and  also  that  he  was 
the  first  who  made  masks  on  the  edges  of  the  gut- 
ter tiles  of  the  roofs  of  buildings,  at  first  in  low 
relief  (pntyftay,  and  afterwards  iu  high  relief 
(ft-fsyw).  Pliny  adds  44  Hinc  ct  fastigia  templorum 
orta,"  that  is,  the  terra-cot  la  figures  which  Diba- 
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tildes  was  said  to  have  invented,  wen  used  to  or- 
nament the  pediments  of  temples.  (See  Did.  of 
Ant.  s.  r.  Ftuttjfium.)  [P.  S.] 

DICAEARCHUS  (Autalapxos),  an  Aetolian, 
who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Aetolian  war 
against  the  Romans.  He  was  employed  on  several 
rwhamies,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  the  service 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  sent  him  out  to  con- 
quer the  Cyclades  and  employed  him  with  a  Beet 
of  twenty  sail  to  cany  on  piracy.  He  appears  to 
hnve  been  a  most  audacious  and  insolent  person, 
for  on  his  expedition  against  the  Cyclades  he  erected 
nltars  to  'Aff<|B««  and  Tlapayoftia,  wherever  he 
landed.  (Polvb.  xvii.  10,  xviiL  37,  xx.  10,  xxii. 
14  ;  Lit.  xxxv.  12  ;  Diod.  Etxrrpt.  de  ViH.  ti  ViL 
p.  572  ;  Brandstater,  Die  GrmrMkU.  de*  AtioU 
p.  273.)  [L.  S.J 

DICAEARCHUS  (&nmLapXot).  1.  A  cele- 
brated Peripatetic  philosopher,  geographer,  and 
historian,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus.  He  was  the  son  of  one  Pheidiaa, 
and  born  at  Mcssana  in  Sicily,  though  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Greece  Proper,  and 
especially  in  Peloponnesus.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Aristotle  (Cic  de  I*g.  iii.  6),  and  a  friend  of  Theo- 
phrastus to  whom  he  dedicated  some  of  his  writ- 
ings. Most  of  Aristotle's  disciples  are  mentioned 
nlso  among  those  of  Plato,  but  as  this  is  not  the 
case  with  Dicaearchus  Osann  {UeUr'dye  zurfiritvk. 
m.  IBm.  Lit.  ii.  p.  1,  Ac)  justly  infers  that  Dicae- 
archus  was  one  of  Aristotle's  younger  disciples. 
From  some  allusions  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
fragments  of  his  works,  we  must  conclude  that  he 
survived  the  year  B.  c  296,  and  that  he  died  about 
a.  c  285.  Dicaearchus  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  man  of  most 
extensive  information  upon  a  great  variety  of  things. 
(Cic.  Tmec  i.  18,  <le  Of.  ii.  5  ;  Varro,  de  He  ltwd. 
i.  2.)  His  works,  which  were  very  numerous  are 
frequently  referred  to,  and  many  fragments  of  them 
are  still  extant,  which  shew  that  their  loss  is  one 
of  the  most  severe  in  Greek  literature.  His  works 
were  partly  geographical,  partly  political  or  histo- 
rical, and  partly  philosophical ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  up  an  accurate  list  of  them,  since  many  which 
are  quoted  as  distinct  works  appear  to  have  been 
inly  sections  of  greater  ones.  The  fragments  ex- 
tant, moreover,  do  not  always  enable  us  to  form  a 
clear  notion  of  the  works  to  which  they  once  be- 
longed. Among  his  geographical  works  may  be 
mentioned — 1.  On  the  heights  of  mountains.  (Plin. 
//.  N.  ii.  65;  Geminus  Klein.  Astron.  14.)  Sui- 
das  (*.©.  AiKalapxos)  mentions  Karafxirrfatis  riv 
iv  TltKoirovv^atf  ipHv,  but  the  quotations  in  Pliny 
and  Geminus  shew  that  Dicaearchus  s  measurements 
of  heights  were  not  confined  to  Peloponnesus,  and 
Suidas  therefore  prolnbly  quotes  only  a  section  of 
the  whole  work.  2.  Tqs  *tpiotos  (Lydus  de  Mtmt. 
p.  98.  17,  ed.  Bekker).  This  work  was  probably 
the  text  written  in  explanation  of  the  geographical 
maps  which  Dicaearchus  had  constructed  and  given 
to  Theophrastus  and  which  seem  to  have  compris- 
ed the  whole  world,  as  far  as  it  was  then  known. 
(Cic  ad  AtL  vi.  2;  comp.  Diog.  Laert.  v.  51.) 
\\.  'AroTpo^nj  njr  'EAAciSor.  A  work  of  this  title, 
dedicated  to  Theophrastus  and  consisting  of  150 
iambic  verses,  is  still  extant  under  the  name  of 
JWcaearchus ;  but  it*  form  and  spirit  are  both  un 
worthy  of  Dicaearchus,  and  it  is  in  all  probability 
the  production  of  a  much  later  writer,  who  made  a 
metrical  paraphrase  of  that  portion  of  the  Yr\\  mtfi* 


ot .»  which  referred  to  Greece.  Buttmann  is  the 
only  modern  critic  who  has  endeavoured  to  claim 
the  work  for  Dicaearchus  in  his  "  de  Dicaearrho 
ejusque  operibus  quae  inscribuntur  Bi'or  'EWaoos 
et  'Ayayptufnl  r^s  *EAAaio»,M  Naumburg,  1832, 4to. 
But  his  attempt  is  not  very  successful,  and  has 
been  ably  refuted  by  Osann.  (A/lgem.  Schtdzrituny 
for  1833,  No.  140,  Ac)  4.  Biot  rijf  'EAA«8oi, 
was  the  most  important  among  the  works  of  Dicae- 
archus and  contained  an  account  of  the  geographical 
position,  the  history,  and  the  moral  nnd  religious 
condition  of  Greece.  It  contained,  in  short,  all  the 
information  necessary  to  obtain  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  Greeks  their  life,  and  their  manners.  It 
was  probably  subdivided  into  sections  ;  so  that 
when  we  read  of  works  of  Dicaearchus  w«pJ  ftov- 
aucijt,  w*pl  uAvcutwv  dytivw,  w*pl  Awrwrtaic** 
dytivw,  and  the  like,  we  have  probably  to  consider 
them  only  as  portions  of  the  great  work,  B/oj  rrjt 
'EAAxfor.  It  is  impossible  to  make  out  the  plan 
of  the  work  in  detail  with  any  accuracy  :  the  at- 
tempt, however,  has  been  made  by  Marx.  (Creu- 
zer's  Mdetem.  iii.  4,  p.  17  3,  Ac)  We  know  that 
the  work  consisted  of  three  books  of  which  the 
first  contained  the  history  and  a  geographical  de- 
scription of  Greece,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  intro- 
duction to  the  whole  work.  The  second  gave 
an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  several  Greek 
states ;  and  the  third,  of  the  private  and  domestic 
life,  the  theatres  games  religion,  Ac  of  the  Greeks. 
Of  the  second  book  a  considerable  fragment  is  still 
extant ;  but  in  its  present  form  it  cannot  be  consi- 
dered the  work  of  Dicaearchus  himself,  but  it  is  a 
portion  of  an  Abridgment  which  some  one  made  of 
the  Btof  Ti)s  'EAAdooi.  To  this  class  of  writings 
we  may  also  refer — 5.  'H  fit  TpoQwlou  jrardfturts 
a  work  which  consisted  of  several  books,  and,  as 
we  may  infer  from  the  fragments  quoted  from  it, 
contained  an  account  of  the  degenerate  and  licen- 
tious proceedings  of  the  priests  in  the  cave  of  Tnv 
phonius.  (Cic  ad  AU.  vi.  2,  xiii.  31 ;  Athen.  xiii. 
p.  594,  xiv.  p.  641.)  The  geographical  works  of 
Dicaearchus  were,  according  to  Strabo  (ii.  p.  104), 
censured  in  many  respects  by  Poly bi us;  and  Strabo 
himself  (iii.  p.  170)  is  dissatisfied  with  his  descrip- 
tions of  western  and  northern  Europe,  which  coun- 
tries Dicaearchus  had  never  visited.  Of  a  political 
nature  was — 6.  TpatoXerutit  (Athen.  iv.  p.  141  ; 
Cic  ad  AU.  xiii.  32),  a  work  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute.  Passow,  in  a  programme 
(Breslau,  1829),  endeavoured  to  establish  the  opi- 
nion that  it  was  a  reply  to  Anaxiincnea's  Tptxdpavos 
or  TprroAm*<f5,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians 
Athenians  and  Thebans  bad  been  calumniated. 
Buttmann  thought  it  to  have  been  a  comparison  of 
the  constitutions  of  Pellene  (Pnllenc),  Corinth,  and 
Athens  (comp.  Cic.  ad  AU.  ii.  2),  and  that  Dicae- 
archus inflicted  severe  censure  upon  those  states 
for  their  corrupt  morals  and  their  vicious  constitu- 
tions. A  third  opinion  is  maintained  by  Osann 
(/.  c  p.  8,  Ac),  who  taking  his  stand  on  a  passage 
in  Photius  {DM.  Cod.  37)  where  an  «Hos  Aixaiap- 
X«toV  of  a  state  is  mentioned  as  a  combination  of 
the  three  forms  of  government,  the  democratical, 
aristocratical,  and  monarchical,  infers  that  Dicaear- 
chus in  his  T/xs-oAiTucof,  explained  the  nature  of 
that  mixed  constitution,  and  illustrated  it  by  the 
example  of  Sparta.  This  opinion  is  greatly  sup- 
ported by  the  contents  of  the  fragments.  Osann 
goes  even  so  far  as  to  think  that  the  discussion  on 
politics  in  the  sixth  book  of  Polybius  is  basec  upon 
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the  TpireAiTure's  of  Dicaearchus.  Cicero  intended 
to  make  use  of  this  work,  which  teems  to  have 
been  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  for  hi* 
treatise  de  Gloria.  (Ad  Att.  xiii.  30.)  Among  his 
philosophical  works  may  be  mentioned — 7.  Awrfia- 
«oi,  in  three  books,  which  derired  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  the  scene  of  the  philosophical  dialogue 
waf  laid  at  Mytilene  in  Lenbos.  In  it  Dicaearchus 
endearoured  to  prove  that  the  soul  was  mortal. 
(Cic  Tux.  i.  31.)    Cicero  (ad  Att.  xiii.  12)  when 

rung  of  a  work  rtpl  1>ux*i**  probably  means 
Akt€ioxoL  Another  philosophical  work, — 
8.  KopivQiaitol,  which  likewise  consisted  of  three 
books,  was  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  former. 
(Cic.  Tusc.  L  10.)  It  is  probably  the  same  work 
as  the  one  which  Cicero,  in  another  passage  (de 
Off.  ii.  5),  calls  "de  Interim  Hominum."  Some 
other  works,  such  as  IIoArrda  1iraprtar£r  (Suid.), 
'0\vh*ik6s  aytiw  or  \6yos  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  620), 
UoiaBuvautii  (SchoL  ad  A  rutofth.  Ve*p.  564),  and 
several  others,  seem  to  have  been  merely  chapters 
of  the  Blot  rrjt  'EWatos.  A  work  »«pl  tt\s  #V 
*lA/9»  Bveias  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  603)  seems  to  have 
referred  to  the  sacrifice  which  Alexander  the  Great 
performed  at  Ilium.  The  work  ♦eu'Spw  wtptaawv 
has  no  foundation  except  a  false  reading  in  Ci- 
cero (ad  Att.  xiii.  39),  which  has  been  corrected 
by  Petersen  in  his  Phaedri  Epicurei  Fntam.  p.  11. 
There  are  lastly  some  other  works  which  are  of  a 
grammatical  nature,  and  are  usually  believed  to 
have  been  the  productions  of  our  philosopher,  viz. 
Ilf/ji  'A\koIou  (Athen.  xi.  pp.  400,  479,  xv.  pp. 
666,  660),  and  tiwaOiatis  rur  ZvpnrlSov  ko\  2o$o- 
kA/owi  p&Owv  (SexL  Empir.  adv.  Geometr.  p.  810), 
but  may  have  been  the  works  of  Dicaearchus  a 
grammarian  of  Lacedacmon,  who,  according  to 
Suidas,  was  a  disciple  of  Aristarchns,  and  seems 
to  be  alluded  to  in  Apollonius.  (Iks  Pronam.  p. 
320.)  A  valuable  dissertation  on  the  writings  of 
Dicaearchus  is  contained  in  Osann  (/.  c.  p.  1,  &c.), 
and  the  fragments  have  been  collected  and  accom- 
panied by  a  very  interesting  discussion  by  Maxi- 
mil.  Fuhr,  Dicaearchi  Afessenii  quae  sit  per  sun  I 
wiupoatay  ediia  et  ill  tut  rata,  Darmstadt,  1841,  4  to. 

2.  Of  Tarcntum,  is  mentioned  by  Iamblichus 
(de  VU.  Pytkag.  36)  among  the  celebrated  Pytha- 
gorean philosophers.  Some  writers  have  been 
inclined  to  attribute  to  him  the  filoi  which  are 
mentioned  among  the  works  of  the  Peripatetic 
Dicaearchus.  (See  Fuhr,  /.  c,  p.  43,  dec.)  [L.  S.] 
DICAEOCLES  (  AikcuojtM*  ),  a  writer  of 
Cnidos,  whose  essays  (tiarptial)  are  referred  to  by 
Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  508,  £)  [E.  E.] 

DICAEO'GENES(  AiKatoy4r>ts),  a  Grecian  tragic 
and  dithyrambic  poet,  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
except  a  few  titles  of  his  dramas.  One  of  these, 
the  Cypria,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  not 
a  tragedy,  but  a  cyclic  epic  poem.  (Suid.  i.  v. ; 
Aristot  Poet.  16,  with  Ritter's  note,  p.  199;  Fa- 
bric. Bibl.  Graec.  iu  p.  295.)  [P.  S.] 

DICAEUS  (Alxaios),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  from 
whom  Dicaea,  a  town  in  Thrace,  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name.  (Steph.  By*.  «.  v.  AiVam.)  [L.  S.] 
DICE  (Ai#rn),the  personification  of  justice,  was, 
according  to  Hesiod  (Theog.  901),  a  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Themis,  and  the  sister  of  Eunomia  and 
Eirene.  She  was  considered  as  one  of  the  Horae  ; 
she  watched  the  deeds  of  man,  and  approached  the 
throne  of  Zeus  with  lamentations  whenever  a  judge 
violated  justice.  ( Hesiod.  Op.  239,  &c.)  She  was 
the  enemy  of  all  falsehood,  and  the  protectress  of  a 
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wise  administration  of  justice  (Orph.  Hymn.  42, 
61 );  and  Hesychia,  that  is,  tranquillity  of  mind,  was 
her  daughter.  (Pind.  Pytk.  riiL  1;  comp.  Apollod. 

i.  3.  y  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  183;  Diod.  t.  72.)  She 
is  frequently  called  the  attendant  or  councillor 
(in£pf8por  or  {vVsopof )  of  Zeus.  (Soph.  Oed.  CoU 
1377 ;  Plut.  Alex.  52  ;  Arrian,  A  nab.  iv.  9 ;  Orph. 
Hymn.  61.  2.)  In  the  tragedians,  Dice  appears 
as  i  divinity  who  severely  punishes  all  wrong, 
watches  over  the  maintenance  of  justice,  and 
pierces  the  hearts  of  the  unjust  with  the  sword 
made  for  her  by  Aesa.  (AeschyL  Ckoepk.  639, 
&c)  In  this  capacity  she  is  closely  connected 
with  the  Erinnyes  (Aeschyl.  Bum.  510),  though 
her  business  is  not  only  to  punish  injustice,  but 
also  to  reward  virtue.  (AeschyL  A  gam.  773.) 
The  idea  of  Dice  as  justice  personified  is  most  per- 
fectly developed  in  the  dramas  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides.  She  was  represented  on  the  chest  of 
Cypselus  as  a  handsome  goddess,  dragging  Adieus 
(Injustice)  with  one  hand,  while  in  the  other  she 
held  a  staff  with  which  she  beat  her.  (Paus.  t.  18 ; 
comp.  Eurip.  Jfippoiyt.  1172.)  [L.  S.] 

DI'CETAS  (Auf*TOf),  a  Theban.  was  sent  by 
his  countrymen  to  Q.  Marcius  Philippua  and  the 
other  Roman  commissioners  at  Chalcis  (b.  c.  171) 
to  excuse  the  conduct  of  their  state  in  having 
allied  itself  with  Perseus.  He  went  reluctantly, 
as  being  still  an  adherent  to  the  Macedonian  cause, 
for  which  he  was  accused  at  Chalets,  together  with 
Neon  and  Ismenias,  by  the  Theban  exiles  of  the 
Roman  party.  Ismenias  and  he  were  thrown  into 
prison,  and  there  put  an  end  to  their  own  live*. 
tPolyb.  xxvii.  1,2:  Liv.  xhi.  38,  43,  44.)  [E.  E.] 

DICON  (Afosw),  the  son  of  Callimbrotus,  was 
victor  in  the  foot-race  five  times  in  the  Pythian 
games,  thrice  in  the  Isthmian,  four  times  in  the 
Nemcan,  and  at  Olympia  once  in  the  boys'  footr 
race,  and  twice  in  the  men's :  he  was  therefore  a 
rcp<oooW«rer.  His  statues  at  Olympia  were  equal 
in  number  to  his  victories.  He  was  a  native  of 
Caulonia,  nn  Achaean  colony  in  Italy;  but  after 
all  his  victories,  except  the  first,  he  caused  himself, 
for  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  proclaimed  as  a  Syra- 
cusan.  One  of  his  Olympic  victories  was  in  the 
99th  Olympiad,  B.c.  384.  (Paus.  vl  3.  t  5;  A  nth. 
Grace  iv.  p.  142,  No.  120,  ed.  Jacobs,  Antk.  Pal. 
xiii.  15  ;  K rause,  Olymp.  p.  271,  Gyvut.  u.  Ago*. 

ii.  p.  755.)  [PS.) 
DICTAEUS  (Aurrotos),  a  surname  of  Zeus, 

derived  from  mount  Dicte  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Crete.  Zeus  Dictaeus  bad  a  temple  at  Prasus,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Pothereus.  (Streb.  x.  p. 
478  ]  [L-S.) 

DICTE  (Ahmj),  a  nymph  from  whom  mount 
Dicte  in  Crete  was  said  to  have  received  iu  name. 
She  was  beloved  and  pursued  by  Minos,  but  she 
threw  herself  into  the  sea,  where  she  was  caught 
up  and  saved  in  the  nets  (Slrrvor)  of  fishermen. 
Minos  then  desisted  from  pursuing  her,  and  ordered 
the  district  to  be  called  the)  Dictaean.  (Serv.  ad 
Aen.  iii.  17)  ;  comp.  Britomahtis.)      [L.  S.J 

DICTYNNA.  [Brjtomartir.] 

DICTYS  (AfitTM),  the  name  of  three  mythical 
personages.  (Ov.  Met.  iii.  614,  xii  335;  Apol- 
lod. i.  9.  $  6.)  [L.  S.] 

DICTYS  CRETENSIS.  The  grammarians 
and  other  writers  who  belong  to  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  misled  probably  by  the  figments  of 
the  Alexandrian  sophists,  believed  that  various  per- 
bons  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  wax, 
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had  committed  to  writing,  in  prose  and  verse,  re- 
cords of  the  principal  events,  and  that  Homer  had 
derived  from  these  sources  the  materials  for  his 
portn.  In  this  number  was  included  Dictys  of 
Crete,  a  follower  of  Idomeneus,  and  his  name  it 
attached  to  a  narrative  in  Latin  prose,  divided  in- 
to six  books,  entitled  u  Dictys  Cretensis  de  Bello 
Trojano,"  or  perhaps  more  accurately,  **  Ephemeris 
Belli  Trojan  i,"  professing  to  be  a  journal  of  the 
lending  events  of  the  contest.  To  this  is  prefixed 
an  introduction  or  prologue  containing  an  account 
of  the  preservation  and  discovery  of  the  work. 
We  are  here  told  that  it  was  com|msed  by  Dictys 

of  Gnossus  at  the  joint  request  of  Idomeneua  and 

 __j  ___  ;„.nni  ,. ,1  :_  Di....;.;.n  „u ___« 

iiienninrH,  ana  was  inscrveu  in  rnocnician  tnanic- 

ters  on  tablets  of  lime  wood  or  paper  made  from 
the  bark.  The  author  having  returned  to  Crete 
in  his  old  age,  gave  orders  with  his  dying  breath 
that  his  book  should  lie  buried  in  the  same  grave 
with  himself,  and  accordingly  the  MS.  was  enclos- 
ed in  a  chest  of  tin,  and  deposited  in  his  tomb. 
There  it  remained  undisturbed  for  ages,  when  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Nero's  reign,  the  sepulchre 
was  burst  open  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  the  coffer 
was  exposed  to  view,  and  observed  by  some  shep- 
herds, who,  having  ascertained  that  it  did  not,  as 
they  had  at  first  hoped,  contain  a  treasure,  con- 
veyed it  to  their  master  Ku praxis  (or  Eupraxides), 
who  in  his  turn  presented  it  to  Kutilius  Rufus, 
the  Roman  governor  of  the  province,  by  whom 
both  Eupraxis  and  the  casket  were  despatched  to 
the  emperor.  Nero,  upon  learning  that  the  letters 
were  Phoenician,  summoned  to  his  presence  men 
skilled  in  that  language,  by  whom  the  contents 
were  explained.  The  whole  having  been  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  was  deposited  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic libraries,  and  Eupraxis  was  dismissed  loaded 
with  rewards. 

This  introduction  is  followed  by  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  a  Q.  Septimius  Roman  us  to  a  Q.  Arca- 
dius  Rufus,  in  which  the  writer,  after  giving  the 
•ubfttance  of  the  above  tale,  with  a  few  variations, 
informs  his  friend,  that  the  volume  having  fallen 
into  his  hands,  he  had  been  induced,  for  his  own 
amusement  and  the  instruction  of  others,  to  con- 
vert the  whole,  with  some  condensations,  into  the 
Latin  tongue.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the 
author  of  the  introduction  supposes  the  original 
MS.  of  Dictys  to  have  been  written  in  the  Phoe- 
nician language,  while  Septimius  expressly  asserts, 
that  the  characters  alone  were  Phoenician  and  the 
language  Greek.  We  may  add  to  this  account, 
that  the  writers  of  the  Byzantine  period,  micIi  as 
Joannes  Malelas,  Constantinus  Porphyrogeuitus, 
Georgius  Cedrentis,  Constantinus  Manasscs,  Jo- 
annes and  Isaacus  T seizes,  with  others,  quote 
largely  from  this  Dictys  as  an  author  of  the  highest 
and  most  unquestionable  authority,  and  he  cer- 
tainly was  known  as  early  as  the  age  of  Aelian. 

The  piece  itself  contains  a  history  of  the  Trojan 
war  from  the  birth  of  Paris,  down  to  the  death  of 
Ulysses.  The  compiler  not  unfrequently  differs 
widely  from  Homer,  adding  many  particulars,  and 
recording  many  events  of  which  we  find  no  trace 
elsewhere.  Most  of  these,  although  old  traditions 
and  legends  are  obviously  mingled  with  fictions  of 
•  later  date,  were  probably  derived  from  the  bards 
of  the  epic  cycle;  but  the  whole  narrative  is  care- 
fully pragmatiaed,  that  is,  all  miraculous  events 
and  supernatural  agency  are  entirely  excluded. 
In  sfyle  Septimius  evidently  strives  hard  to  imi- 


tate the  ancient  models,  especially  Sail  us  t,  and 
occasionally  not  without  success,  although  both  ia 
tone  and  phraseology  we  detect  a  dote  resemblance 
to  the  style  of  Appuleius  and  Aulus  Gelliua, 

In  the  absence  of  all  positive  evidence,  a  wide 
field  is  thrown  open  for  conjecture  with  regard  to 
the  real  author  of  this  work,  the  period  at  which 
it  was  actually  composed,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  given  to  the  world.  Setting 
aside  its  alleged  origin  and  discovery  as  quite  un- 
worthy of  credit,  many  questions  present  them- 
selves,  Iliivt*  we  any  proof  that  there  ever  was  a 
Greek  original  at  all  ?  If  there  was  a  Greek  com- 
pilation on  the  same  subject,  are  there  sufficient 
grounds  for  believing  that  what  we  now  possess 
was  derived  from  it?  Is  it  not  more  probable 
that  the  Latin  chronicle  was  the  archetype,  or,  at 
all  events,  independent,  and  that  the  introduction 
and  prefatory  epistle  were  deliberate  forgeries, 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  and 
securing  respect  in  days  of  ignorance  and  credu- 
lity ?  Again,  if  we  admit  that  this  is  really  a 
translation  from  a  Greek  original,  at  what  epoch 
and  in  what  manner  did  that  original  first  appear  ? 
Is  the  story  of  the  presentation  to  Nero  a  pure 
fabrication?  Are  Septimius  and  Arcadius  real 
personages?  If  they  are,  to  what  era  do  they 
belong  ?  To  these  inquiries,  which  have  been  an- 
swered by  different  critics  in  most  contradictory 
terms,  we  reply  :  1.  It  is  certain  that  a  Greek 
history  of  the  Trojan  war  bearing  the  name  of 
Dictys  was  in  circulation  among  the  Byzantines 
named  above,  by  some  of  whom,  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  Latin,  the  ipsissima  verba  are  cited. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Latin  Dictys  with- 
out feeling  convinced  that  it  is  a  translation.  The 
Graecisms  are  numerous  and  palpable,  so  that  ur 
one  who  examines  the  examples  adduced  by  Peri- 
sum  ins  can  entertain  any  doubt  upon  this  head. 

3.  It  is  a  translation,  fairly  executed,  of  the  narra- 
tive used  by  the  Byzantines.  This  is  proved  by 
its  close  correspondence  with  the  fragments  found 
in  Malelas  and  others,  while  the  want  of  absolute 
identity  in  particular  passages  is  fully  explained 
by  the  assumption  that  it  was  not  a  full  and  literal 
but  a  compressed  and'  modified  version.  4.  These 
facts  being  established,  we  have  no  reasomtble 
grounds  for  rejecting  the  epistle  of  Septimius  to 
Arcadius  as  spurious;  but  so  common  were  these 
names  under  the  empire,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  with  any  degree  of  certainty  upon  the  indivi- 
duals indicated.  Hence,  while  the  date  of  the 
letter  is  placed  by  some  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  Perizonius  refers  it  to  the  time 
of  Diocletian,  while  others  bring  it  down  as  low  as 
Constantiiic,  or  even  a  century  Liter.  5.  Lastly, 
among  the  multitude  of  hypotheses  proposed  with 
reference  to  the  origin  of  the  work,  one  is  so  inge- 
nious, that  it  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Nero  made  his  mad 
progress  through  Achaia  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
his  reign,  and  that  Crete  was  actually  ravaged  by 
an  earthquake  at  that  very  period.  Hence  Peri- 
zonius supposes  that  Eupraxis,  a  wily  islander, 
well  aware  of  the  passion  displayed  by  the  emperor 
for  everything  Greek,  and  more  especially  of  his 
love  for  the  talc  of  Troy,  forged  this  production 
under  the  name  of  his  countryman,  Dictys,  with 
regard  to  whom  traditions  may  have  been  current, 
caused  it  to  be  transcribed  into  Phoenician  charac- 
ters, aa  bearing  the  closest  resemblance  to  the 
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Cadmeifn  letters  first  employed  by  the  Hellenes, 
•nd  finally,  availing  himself  of  the  happy  accident 
of  the  earthquake,  announced  the  discovery  in  a 
manner  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  excite  the  most 
intense  curiosity.  According  to  these  views  we 
mar  suppose  the  introduction  to  have  been  attached 
to  the  Greek  copy  by  the  tint  editor  or  transcriber, 
and  to  have  been  altogether  independent  of  the 
l<atin  letter  of  Seplimius;  and  this  idea  is  con- 
firmed by  the  circumstance,  that  some  MS3.  con- 
tain the  introduction  only,  while  others  omit  the 
introduction  and  insert  the  letter.  Those  who 
wish  to  obtain  full  information  upon  the  above  and 
all  other  topics  connected  with  the  subject,  will 
find  the  whole  evidence  stated  and  discussed  in 
the  admirable  dissertation  of  Perixonius.  first 
printed  in  the  edition  of  Smids,  Ainst  1702,  and 
inserted  in  almost  all  subsequent  editions,  and  in 
the  introduction  of  Dederich,  the  most  recent  com- 


The  compilations  ascribed  to  Dictys  and  Dares 
[Dark*],  although  destitute  of  any  intrinsic  value, 
aro  jf  to«.iderable  importance  in  the  history  of 
modern  literature,  since  they  are  the  chief  foun- 
tains from  which  the  legends  of  Greece  first 
flowed  into  the  romances  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
then  mingled  with  the  popular  tales  and  ballads  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  The  Tale  of 
Troy,  according  to  Dunlop,  in  his  History  of  Fic- 
tion, was  first  versified  by  Bemoit  de  Saint  More, 
an  Anglo-Norman  minstrel,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  our  second  Henry,  and  borrowed  his  ground- 
work of  events  from  Dictys  and  Dares.  This 
metrical  essay  seems  in  its  turn  to  have  served  as 
a  foundation  for  the  famous  chronicle  of  Guido 
dalle  Colon ne  of  Messina,  a  celebrated  poet  and 
lawyer  of  the  13th  century,  who  published  a  ro- 
mance in  I*tin  prose  upon  the  siege  of  Troy, 
including  also  the  Argonautic  expedition  and  the 
war  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  In  this  strange 
medley,  the  history,  mythology,  and  manners  of 
the  West  and  of  the  East,  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
heroic  age,  and  of  the  Arabian  invaders  of  Chris- 
tendom, are  mingled  in  the  most  fantastic  confu- 
sion. The  compound  was,  however,  well  suited  to 
the  taste  of  that  epoch,  for  it  was  received  with 
unbounded  enthusiasm,  and  speedily  translated 
into  many  European  languages.  From  that  time 
forward  the  most  illustrious  houses  eagerly  strove 
to  trace  their  pedigree  from  the  Trojan  line,  and 
the  monkish  chroniclers  began  to  refer  the  origin 
of  the  various  states  whose  fortunes  they  recorded 
to  the  arrival  of  some  Trojan  colony. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  need  not  feel 
surprised  that  Dictys  Cretensis  was  among  the 
earliest  works  which  exercised  the  skill  of  the  first 
typographers.  That  which  is  usually  recognised 
as  the  editio  princeps  is  a  4 to.  in  Gothic  characters, 
containing  68  leaves  of  27  lines  to  the  page,  and  is 
believed  to  have  issued  from  the  press  of  UL  Zell 
at  Cologne,  about  1470.  Another  very  ancient 
edition  in  Roman  characters,  containing  58  leaves 
of  28  lines  to  the  page,  belongs  to  Italy,  and  was 
probably  printed  at  Venice  not  long  after  the  for- 
mer. Of  more  modem  impressions  the  best  are 
those  of  Mereerus,  12mo.,  Paris,  1618,  reprinted 
•t  Amst.  )2mo.  1630,  containing  a  new  recension 
of  the  text  from  two  MSS.  not  before  collated ;  of 
Anna  Tanaq.  Fabri  fit.  in  usum  Delphini,  4 to., 
Paris,  1680 ;  and  of  Lud.  Smids,  in  4to.  and  8vo., 
Amst.  1 702,  which  held  the  first  place  uitil  it  was 
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superseded  by  that  of  Dederich,  8vo.  Bonn,  1835, 
which  is  very  far  superior  to  any  other,  comprising 
a  great  mass  of  valuable  matter  collected  by  Ore  111, 
(mump;  which  will  be  found  collations  of  two  verv 
old  and  important  MSS^  one  belonging  to  St.  Gall 
and  the  other  to  Berne.  (In  addition  to  the  dis- 
sertations of  Perizonius  and  Dederich,  see  Wop- 
kens,  Adversaria  CrUiea  in  Dictyn,  and  the  re- 
marks of  Hildebrand  in  Jahn's  Jakrb.  fur  Pkilol. 
xxiii.  3,  p.  278,  Ac)  [W.  R-] 

DIDAS,  a  Macedonian,  governor  of  Paeon  ia  for 
Philip  V.,  was  employed  by  Perseus  to  insinuate 
himself  into  the  confidence  of  his  younger  brother, 
Demetrius,  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  bim.  When 
Demetrius,  aware  that  he  was  susjtectcd  by  his 
father,  determined  to  take  refuge  with  the  Ro- 
mans, Didas  gave  information  of  the  design  to 
Perseus,  who  used  it  as  a  handle  for  accusing  his 
brother  to  the  king.  Philip,  having  resolved  to 
put  Demetrius  to  death,  employed  Didas  as  his 
instrument,  and  he  removed  the  prince  by  poison 
h.  c  181.  He  is  afterwards  mentioned  as  com- 
manding the  Paeonian  forces  for  Perseus  in  his 
war  with  the  Romans,  B.  c  171.  (Liv.  xL  21 — 
24,  xlii.  51,  58.)  [E.  K.J 

DI'DIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  not  mentioned  un- 
til the  latter  period  of  the  republic,  whence  Cicero 
(  pro  Afunn.  8)  calls  the  Didii  mart  komime*.  The 
only  member  of  it  who  obtained  the  consulship 
was  T.  Didius  in  n.  c  98.  In  the  time  of  the  re- 
public no  Didius  bore  a  cognomen.  [US.] 

Dl'DIUS.  1.  T.  Diniua,  probably  the  author 
of  the  sumptuaria  lex  Didia,  which  was  pasted 
eighteen  years  after  the  lex  Fannia,  that  is,  in  m.  c 
143  (Macrob.  ScU.  ii.  13),  in  which  yearT.  Didius 
seem*  to  have  been  tribune  of  the  people.  The 
lex  Didia  differed  from  the  Fannia  in  as  much  as 
the  former  was  made  binding  upon  all  Italy,  where- 
as the  latter  had  no  power  except  in  the  city  of 
Rome.  There  is  a  coin  belonging  to  one  T.  Didius, 
which  shews  on  the  reverse  two  male  figures,  the  one 
dressed,  holding  a  shield  in  the  left  and  a  whip  or 
vine  in  the  right  hand.  The  other  figure  is  naked, 
but  likewise  armed,  and  under  tbrse  figures  we 


rend  T.  Dbiol  It  is  usually  supposed  that  this 
coin  refers  to  our  T.  Didius,  and  Pighins  (Anmat. 
ii.  p.  492)  conjectures  with  some  probability,  that 
T.  Didius,  some  years  after  his  tnbuneship,"  about 
about  B.  c.  1 38,  was  sent  as  praetor  against  the 
revolted  slaves  in  Sicily.  If  this  be  correct,  the 
figures  on  the  coin  may  perhaps  have  reference  to 
it.  (Morell.  Themiur.  p.  151 ;  Eckhel,  Doetrin. 
Num.  v.  p.  201.) 

2.  T.  Diniua,  a  son  of  No.  1,  repulsed,  accord- 
ing to  Floras  (iii.  4  ;  comp.  Rufus,  Brrv.  9,  and 
Amroian.  Marcell.  xxvii.  4,  where  we  read  M. 
Didius  instead  of  T.  Didius),  the  Scordiscans  who 
had  invaded  the  Roman  province  of  Macedonia, 
and  triumphed  over  them.  (Cic.  a*  ISmm,  25.) 
According  to  the  narrative  of  Floras,  this  victory 
was  gained  soon  or  immediately  after  the  defeat  of 
the  consul  C.  Catn,  in  n.  «,  1 1 4,  and  was  followed 
by  the  victories  of  M.  Livius  Drnsus  and  M.  Mi- 
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luteins  Rufus.  It  has,  therefore,  been  supposed 
that  at  the  time  of  Cato's  defeat,  a  c.  114,  T. 
Didius  was  praetor  of  lllyricum,  and  that  in  this 
capncity  he  repelled  the  Scordiseans,  who,  after 
having  defeated  Cato,  ranged  orer  Macedonia. 
But  this  supposition  is  not  without  Its  difficulties, 
for  in  the  first  place,  we  know  of  no  war  in  lllyri- 
cum at  that  time  which  might  hare  required  the 
presence  of  a  praetor,  and  in  the  second  place,  it 
would  be  rather  strange  to  find  that  T.  Didius, 
who  was  praetor  a  c.  114,  did  not  obtain  the  con- 
sulship till  15  years  later,  especially  as  he  had 
gained  a  victory  and  a  triumph  in  his  pnietorship, 
whereas  the  ordinary  interval  between  the  praetor- 
ship  and  consulship  is  only  the  space  of  two  yearn. 
According  to  Cicero  (/.  e.1,  T.  Didius  triumphed 
ejr  Macedonia,  and  he  had  therefore  had  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mncedonia  and  not  of  lllyricum  ; 
moreover,  Flonis's  account  of  the  time  of  the  victory 
of  Didius  over  the  Scordiitcans  is  erroneous,  for  we 
learn  from  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebins  (clxx.2),  that 
the  victory  of  Didius  over  the  Scordiseans  took 
place  the  year  after  the  fifth  consulship  o(  C. 
Marius,  that  is,  in  B.  c.  1 00,  and  consequently  1 4 
years  later  than  the  narrative  of  Floras  would  lead 
us  to  suppose.  This  also  leaves  us  the  usual  in* 
terval  of  two  years  between  the  praetorship  and 
the  consulship,  which  Didius  had  in  a  c  9«  with 
(j.  Cuecilius  Mctellus.  In  this  year  the  two  con- 
suls carried  the  lex  Caecilia  Didia.  (Schol.  Dob. 
tut  Cic.  pro  ScjI.  p.  310;  Cic.  pro  Dom.  16,  20, 
pro  Sejrt.  (it,  PkM/i.  v.  3.)  Subsequently  Didius 
obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Spain,  and  in  a  c. 
93  he  celebrated  a  triumph  over  the  Celtiberians. 

I Fast.  Triumph.;  Cic.  pro  Plane.  23.)  Respect- 
ig  his  proconsulship  of  Spain,  we  learn  from  Ap- 
pian  (//«/».  99,  Ace),  that  he  cut  to  pieces  nearly 
20,000  Vaccaenus,  transplanted  the  inhabitants  of 
Tt-rmesus,  conquered  Colenda  after  a  siege  of  nine 
months,  and  destroyed  a  colony  of  robbers  by 
enticing  them  into  his  camp  and  then  ordering 
them  to  be  cut  down.  (Ounp.  Frontin.  Strut,  i.  8. 
$  3,  ii.  10.  $  1.)  According  to  Sal  lust  (ap.  Oell. 
ii.  27  ;  comp.  Plut.  Sertor.  3  )  Sertorius  served  in 
Spain  as  military  tribune  under  Didius.  Didius 
also  took  part  in  the  Marsic  war,  which  soon  after 
broke  out,  and  he  fell  in  a  battle  which  was  fought 
in  the  spring  of  a  c.  89.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  40; 
VelL  Pat.  ii.  16 ;  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  567,  &c)  Accord- 
ing to  a  passage  in  Plutarch  (Sertor.  12),  Didius 
was  beaten  and  slain,  ten  years  later,  by  Sertorius 
in  Spain,  bat  the  reading  in  that  passage  is  wrong, 
and  instead  of  A/Bier,  or  as  some  read  it  ♦fBior, 
we  ought  to  read  +ovbt&iw.  (Ruhnken,  ud  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  1  d'.)  There  is  a  coin  figured  on  p.  602,  b., 
which  refers  to  our  T.  Didius  :  the  reverse  shews  a 
portico  with  a  double  row  of  pillars,  and  bears  the 
inscription  T.  Didi.  Imp.  Vil.  Pua  From  this 
we  see,  that  T.  Didius  received  the  title  of  impera- 
tnr  in  Spain  (Sallust.  L  t\),  and  that  after  his  re- 
turn to  Rome  he  restored  or  embellished  the 
villa  publica  in  the  Campus  Martius.  The  obverse 
ahews  the  head  of  Concordia,  her  name,  and  that 
of  P.  Fouteius  Capito,  who  struck  the  coin,  and  on 
it  commemorated  an  act  of  the  life  of  Didius,  with 
whose  family,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  image  of 
Concordia,  Fouteius  Capito  was  connected  by  mar- 
riage.   (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num  v.  p.  130.) 

3.  T.  Didjus,  perhaps  a  son  of  No.  2,  was  tri- 
bune of  the  jieople,  in  a  c  95,  with  L.  Aurelius 
Cotta.   lu  the  disputes  arising  from  the  accusation 
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fehich  one  of  their  colleagues  brought  against  l£. 
Caepio,  Didius  and  Cotta  were  driven  by  force 
from  the  tribunal  (Cic.  de  Orut.  ii.  47  comp. 
Cotta,  No.  8.) 

4.  C.  Didi 1 8,  a  legate  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  who 
sent  him,  in  u.  c.  46,  to  Spain  against  Cn.  Pom- 
peius. In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cnrteia  he  gained 
a  nuvnl  victory  over  Q.  Attius  Varus,  and  in  the 
year  following  he  set  out  from  (iades  with  a  fleet 
in  pursuit  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  who  had  taken  to 
flight.  Pompeius  was  compelled  to  land,  and 
Didius  took  or  burnt  his  ships.  Didius  himself 
likewise  landed,  and  after  Pompeius  had  been 
killed  by  Caesennius  Lento,  Didius  was  attacked 
by  the  Lusitanian  soldiers  of  Pompeius,  and  fell 
under  their  strokes.  (Dion  Cas*.  xliii.  14,  31,  40  ; 
Hell.  Hup.  37,  40.) 

5.  Q.  Dmira  was  governor  of  Syria  in  a  c  31 
a  poet  to  which  he  had  probably  been  appointed 
by  M.  Antony;  but,  after  the  battle  of  Actiuin,  he 
deserted  Antony,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Arabs  to 
bum  the  fleet  which  Antony  had  built  in  the  Ara- 
bian gulf.  (Dion  Cass.  Ii.  7.)  [L.S.^ 

M.  DI'DIUS  SA'LVIUS  JULIA'NUS,  af- 
terwards named  M.  Dinn  s  Commoocs  Sbvkkus 
Julianta,  the  successor  of  Pertinax,  was  the  sou 
of  Petronius  Didius  Sevcrus  and  Chira  Aemilia, 
the  grandson  or  great-gmndson  of  Salvins  Julianus 
so  celebrated  as  a  jurisconsult  under  Hadrian. 
Educated  by  Domitiu  Lucilla,  the  mother  of  M. 
Aurelius,  by  her  interest  he  was  appointed  at  a 
very  early  age  to  the  vigintivirate,  the  first  step 
towards  public  distinction.  He  then  held  in  suc- 
cession the  offices  of  quaestor,  aedile,  and  praetor, 
was  nominated  first  to  the  command  of  a  legion  in 
Germany,  afterwards  to  the  government  of  Beigica, 
and  in  recompense  for  his  skill  and  gallantry  in 
repressing  an  insurrection  among  the  Chauci,  a 
tribe  dwelling  on  the  Elbe,  was  raised  to  the  con- 
sulship. He  further  distinguished  himself  in  a 
campaign  against  the  Catti,  ruled  Dalmatia  and 
Lower  Germany,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  ot 
the  commissariat  in  Italy.  About  this  period  he 
was  charged  with  having  conspired  against  the  life 
of  Commodus,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  ac- 
quitted, and  to  witness  the  punishment  of  his 
accuser.  Bithynia  was  next  consigned  to  his 
charge;  he  was  consul  for  the  second  time  in  a.  u. 
179,  along  with  Pertinax,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
the  proconsulate  of  Africa,  from  whence  he  was 
recalled  to  Rome  and  chosen  praefectus  vigiluui. 

Upon  the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  Praetorian  as- 
sassins publicly  announced  that  they  would  bestow 
the  purple  on  the  man  who  would  pay  the  highest 
price.  Flavius  Sulpicianus,  pracfect  of  the  city, 
father-in-law  of  the  murdered  emperor,  being  at 
that  moment  in  the  camp,  to  which  he  had  been 
despatched  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  the  troops, 
proceeded  at  once  to  nmke  liberal  proposals,  when 
Julianus,  having  been  mused  from  a  banquet  by 
his  wife  and  daughter,  arrived  in  all  haste,  and 
being  unable  to  gain  admission,  stood  before  the 
gate,  and  with  a  loud  voice  contended  for  the 
prime.  The  bidding  went  on  briskly  for  a  while,  the 
soldiers  reporting  by  turns  to  each  of  the  two  com- 
petitors, the  one  within  the  fortifications,  the  other 
outside  the  rampart,  the  sum  tendered  by  his 
rival  At  length,  Sulpicianus  having  promised  a 
donative  of  twenty  thousand  sesterces  a  head,  the 
throne  was  alwut  to  be  knocked  down  to  him, 
when  Julianus,  uo  longer  adding  a  buiull  uiiiouut. 
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snouted  that  he  would  give  twenty-fire  thousand. 
The  guards  thereupon  cloned  with  the  offer*  of 
Julianus,  threw  open  their  gates,  saluted  him  by 
the  name  of  Commodus,  and  proclaimed  him  em- 
peror.   The  senate  was  compelled  to  ratify  the 
election.    But  the  populace,  after  the  first  confu- 
sion had  subsided,  did  not  tamely  submit  to  the 
dishonour  brought  upon  the  state.  "  Whenever  the 
prince  appean-d  in  public  he  was  saluted  with 
groans,  imprecations,  and  shouts  of  "  robber  and 
parricide."    The  mob  endeavoured  to  obstruct  his 
progress  to  the  Capitol,  and  even  ventured  to  assail 
him  with  stones.     This  state  of  public  feeling 
having  become  known,  Pescennius  Niger  in  Syria, 
Scptimius  Severus  in  IUyria,  and  Clodius  Albinus 
in  Britain,  each  having  three  legions  under  his 
command,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Julianus,  who  for  a  time  made  vigorous  efforts  to 
maintain  his  power.     Severus,  the  nearest  and 
therefore  most  dangerous  foe,  was  declared  a  pub- 
lic enemy ;  deputies  were  sent  from  the  senate  to 
persuade  the  soldiers  to  abandon  him ;  a  new 
general  was  nominated  to  supersede  him,  and  a 
centurion  despatched  to  take  his  life.    The  prae- 
torians, long  strangers  to  active  military  operations, 
were  marched  into  the  Campus  Martius,  regularly 
drilled,  and  exercised  in  the  construction  of  fortifi- 
cations and  field  works.    Severus,  however,  hav- 
ing secured  Albinus  by  declaring  him  Caesar,  ad- 
vanced steadily  towards  the  city,  made  himself 
master  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna,  defeated  Tullius 
Crispinus,  the  praetorian  praefect,  who  had  been 
sent  forward  to  arrest  his  progress,  and  gained 
over  to  his  party  the  ambassadors  commissioned  to 
■educe  his  troops.    On  the  other  hand,  the  prae- 
torians, destitute  of  discipline,  and  sunk  in  de- 
bauchery and  sloth,  were  alike  incapable  of  offer- 
ing any  effectual  resistance  to  an  invader,  and 
indisposed  to  submit  to  restraint.    Matters  being 
in  this  desperate  state,  Julianus  now  attempted 
negotiation,  and  offered  to  share  the  empire  with 
his  rival.    But  Severus  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these 
overtures,  and  still  pressed  forwards,  all  Italy  de- 
claring for  him  as  he  advanced.    At  last  the  prae- 
torians, having  received  assurances  that  they  should 
suiTer  no  puniohinent,  provided  they  would  give 
up  the  actual  murderers  of  Pertinax  and  offer  no 
resistance,  suddenly  seised  upon  the  ringleaders  of 
the  late  conspiracy,  and  reported  what  they  had 
done  to  Silius  Messala,  the  consul,  by  whom  the 
senate  was  hastily  summoned  and  informed  of 
these  proceedings.    Forthwith  a  formal  decree  was 
pasiwd   proclaiming  Severus  emperor,  awarding 
divine  honours  to  Pertinax,  and  denouncing  death 
to  Julianus,  who,  deserted   by  all  except  one 
of  his  praefects  and  his  son-in-law,  Repentinus, 
was  slain  in  the  palace  by  a  common  soldier  in 
the  61st  year  of  bis  age  and  the  third  month  of 
his  reign. 

Niebuhr.  in  his  lectures  on  Roman  history  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Schmitz,  treats  the  common  account 
that,  after  the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  praetorians 
offered  the  imperial  dignity  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder,  as  a  sad  exaggeration  or  misrepresentation, 
and  declares,  that  he  is  unable  to  believe  that  Sul- 
picianus  and  Julianus  bid  against  one  another,  as 
at  an  auction.  With  all  respect  for  his  opinion, 
no  event  in  ancient  history  rest*  upon  surer  evi- 
dence. Setting  aside  the  testimony  of  Herod  ian, 
Capitolinua,  and  Spartianus,  we  have  given  the 
narrative  of  that  strange  exhibition  almost  in  the 
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I  word*  of  Dion  Cassias,  who  was  not  only  in  Room 
at  the  period  in  question,  but  actually  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  senate  held  on  the  very  night  when 
the  bargain  was  concluded.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 
We  cannot  imagine  any  motive  which  could  induce 
him  to  fabricate  a  circumstantial  and  improbable 
falsehood.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxiii.  11—17;  Spartian. 
Jhd.  Julian.;  Capitolin.  Pertin.,  sub  fin.,  ii.  6.  §  9, 
7.  §  4;  Eutrop.  viiL  9;  Victor,  Cue*,  xix.;  Zosim. 
i-  7.)  [W.  R.] 

DIDIUS  CALLUS.  [Callus.] 

DIDIUS  SCAEVA.  [Sca«va.] 

DIDO  (A,8»),  also  called  Elissa,  which  is  pro- 
bably her  more  genuine  name  in  the  eastern  tradi- 
tions, was  a  Phoenician  princess,  and  the  reputed 
founder  of  Carthage.    The  substance  of  her  story 
is  given  by  Justin  (xviii.  4,  Ac),  which  has  been 
embellished  and  variously  modified  by  other  writ- 
ers, especially  by  Virgil,  who  ha*  used  the  story 
very  freely,  to  suit  the  purpose*  of  hi*  poem.  (See 
especially  books  i.  and  iv.)    We  give  the  story 
as  related   by  Justin,  and  refer  to  the  other 
writers  where  they  present  any  differences.  After 
the  death  of  the  Tyrian  king,  Mutgo  (comp.  Jo- 
seph, e.  Afion.  i.  18,  where  he  is  called  Matgenua ; 
Serv.  adAen.  L  343,  642,  who  calls  him  Methres; 
others  again  call  him  Belus  or  Agenor),  the  people 
gave  the  government  to  his  son,  Pygmalion ;  and 
his  daughter  Dido  or  Elissa  married  her  uncle, 
Accrbas  (Virg.  Arm.  i.  343,  calls  him  Sichaeus, 
it nd  Servius,  on  this  passage,  Sicharbas),  a  priest 
of  Heracles,  which  was  the  highest  office  in  the 
state  next  to  that  of  king.    Acerb**  possessed  ex- 
traordinary treasures,  which  he  kept  secret,  but  a 
report  of  them  reached  Pygmalion,  and  led  him  to 
murder  his  uncle.  (Comp.  Virg.  Jen.  i.  349,  <fcc, 
where  Sichaeus  is  murdered  at  an  altar ;  whereas 
J.  Malalas  p.  162,  &c,  ed.  Bonn,  and  Eustath.  ad 
Diunyt.  /'eriey.  195,  represent  the  murder  as  hav- 
ing taken  place  during  a  journey,  or  during  the 
chase.)    Hereupon,  Dido,  who  according  to  Virgil 
and  others  was  informed  of  her  husbands  murder 
in  a  dream,  pretended  that,  in  order  to  forget  her 
grief,  she  would  in  future  live  with  her  brother 
Pygmalion,  while  in  secret  she  made  all  prepara- 
tions for  quitting  her  country.  The  servant*  whom 
Pygmalion  sent  to  assist  her  in  the  change  of  her 
residence  were  gained  over  by  her,  and  having 
further  induced  some  noble  Tyrians,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  Pygmalion's  rule,  to  join  her,  she 
secretly  sailed  away  in  search  of  a  new  home. 
The  party  first  landed  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
where  their  number  was  increased  by  a  priest  of 
Zeus,  who  joined  them  with  his  wife  and  children, 
and  by  their  carrying  off  by  force  eighty  maidens 
to  provide  the  emigrants  with  wive*.   In  the  mean 
time,  Pygmalion,  who  had  heard  of  the  flight  o( 
Dido,  prepared  to  set  out  in  pursuit  of  her ;  but  be 
was  prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  hi*  mother  and 
by  the  threats  of  the  gods  (  Serv.  arfiJea.  i.  363,  gives 
a  different  account  of  the  escape  of  Dido);  and  she 
thus  safely  landed  in  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Here  she  purchased  (according  to  Serv.  ad  Aem. 
i.  3b'7,  and  Eustath.  /.c,  of  king  Hiarbas)  a*  much 
land  as  might  be  covered  with  the  hide  of  a  bull } 
but  she  ordered  the  hide  to  be  cut  up  into  the 
thinnest  possible  stripes,  and  with  them  she  sur- 
rounded a  great  extent  of  country,  which  she  called 
Byrsa,  from  #otro,  i. «.  the  hide  of  a  bulL  (Comp. 
Virg.  Atm.  i.  367;  Servius,  ad  loc.  and  ad  iv.  67^ 
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Minis  Iul.  Pun.  i.  25  ;  Appian,  Pun.  1.)  Hie 
number  of  strange  re  who  flocked  to  the  new  colony 
from  the  neighbouring  districts,  for  the  sake  of 
commerce  and  profit,  soon  raised  the  place  to  a 
town  community.  The  kinsmen  of  the  new  colo- 
nists especially  the  inhabitants  of  Utica,  supported 
and  encouraged  them  (Procop.  Dell.  Vandal,  it.  10); 
and  Dido,  with  the  consent  of  the  Libyans,  and 
under  the  promise  of  paying  them  an  annual  tri- 
bute, built  the  town  of  Carthage.  In  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  city,  the  head  of  a  bull  was 
found,  and  afterwards  the  head  of  a  horse,  which 
was  a  still  more  favourable  sign.  (Virg.Aen.  i.  443, 
with  Serrius's  note;  80.  ItaL  Pun.  ii.  410,  &c.) 
As  the  new  town  soon  rose  to  a  high  degree  of 
power  and  prosperity,  king  Hiarbas  or  Jar  baa,  who 
began  to  be  jealous  of  it,  summoned  ten  of  the 
noblest  Carthaginians  to  his  court,  and  asked  for 
the  hand  of  Dido,  threatening  them  with  a  war  in 
ease  of  his  demand  being  refused.  The  deputies, 
who  on  their  return  dreaded  to  inform  their  queen 
of  this  demand,  at  first  told  her  that  Hiarbas  wish- 
ed to  have  somebody  who  might  instruct  him  and 
his  Libyans  in  the  manners  of  civilized  life ;  and 
when  they  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  any- 
body would  be  willing  to  live  among  barbarians, 
Dido  censured  them,  and  declared  that  every  citi- 
zen ought  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  everything,  even 
life  itself,  if  he  could  thereby  render  a  service  to 
his  country.  This  declaration  roused  the  courage 
of  the  ten  deputies,  and  they  now  told  her  what 
Hiarbas  demanded  of  her.  The  queen  was  thus 
caught  by  the  law  which  she  herself  had  laid  down. 
She  lamented  her  fate,  and  perpetually  uttered  the 
name  of  her  late  husband,  Acerbas ;  but  at  length 
she  answered,  that  she  would  go  whithersoever  the 
fate  of  her  new  city  might  call  her.  She  took 
three  months  to  prepare  herself,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  that  time,  she  erected  a  funeral  pile  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  city  :  she  sacrificed  many  animals 
under  the  pretence  of  endeavouring  to  soothe  the 
spirit  of  Acerbas  before  celebrating  her  new  nup- 
tials. She  then  took  a  sword  into  her  hand,  and 
having  ascended  the  pile,  she  said  to  the  people 
that  she  was  going  to  her  husband,  as  they  desired, 
and  then  she  plunged  the  sword  into  her  breast, 
and  died.  (Comp.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  L  340,  iv.  36,  335, 
674.)  So  long  as  Carthage  existed,  Dido  was 
worshipped  there  as  a  divinity.  (SiL.  Ital.  Pun.  L 
81,  Ac)  With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  Dido 
is  said  to  have  founded  Carthage,  the  statements 
of  the  ancients  differ  greatly.  According  to  Ser- 
vius  (ad  Aen.  iv.  459),  it  took  place  40  years  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Rome,  that  is  in  a.  c.  794  ; 
according  to  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  6),  it  was  65 
years,  and  according  to  Justin  (xviii.  6)  and  Oro- 
sius  (iv.  6),  72  years,  before  the  building  of  Rome. 
Joaephus  (c.  Apion.  i.  18 ;  comp.  Syncellus,  p.  143) 
places  it  143  years  and  eight  months  after  the 
building  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  that  is,  B.  c 
861;  while  Eusebius  {Ckron.  n.  971,  ap.  SynceM. 
p.  345  ;  comp.  Ckron.  a.  1003)  places  the  event 
1 33  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  that  is,  in  B.  c, 
1025 ;  and  Philistus  placed  it  even  37  or  50  years 
before  the  taking  of  Troy.  (Euseb.  Ckron.  u.  798  ; 
SyncelL  p.  324  ;  Appian,  Pun.  1.)  in  the  story 
constructed  by  Virgil  in  his  Aeneid,  he  makes  Dido, 
probably  after  the  example  of  Naevius,  a  contem- 
porary of  Aeneas,  with  whom  she  falls  in  love  on 
his  arrival  in  Africa.  Aa  her  love  was  not  re- 
turned, and  Aeneas  hastened  to  seek  the  new  home 
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which  the  gods  had  promised  him,  Dido  in  despatr 
destroyed  herself  on  a  funeral  pile.  The  anachro- 
nism which  Virgil  thus  commits  is  noticed  by 
several  ancient  writers.  (Serv.  ad  Aen,  iv.  459, 
682,  v.  4 ;  Macrob.  Sal.  v.  17,  vi.  2  ;  Auson. 
Epigr.  118.)  [L.  S.] 

DIDYMARCHUS  (Ai3o>opxof),  is  mentioned 
by  Antoninus  Liberalis  (23)  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Metamorphoses,  of  which  the  third  book 
is  there  quoted.  [L.  S.] 

DI D  Y  M  US  ( Attuuos ).  1 .  A  celebrated  Alex- 
andrian grammarian  of  the  time  of  Cicero  and  the 
emperor  Augustus.  He  was  a  disciple  or  rather  a 
follower  of  the  school  of  AristarchusfAaurrapx*"", 
Lehrs.  de  Aristarchi  ttud.  Homer,  p.  18,  &c),  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  dealer  in  salt  fish. 
He  was  the  teacher  of  Apion,  Heracleides  Ponticus, 
and  other  eminent  men  of  the  time.  He  is  com- 
monly distinguished  from  other  grammarians  of 
the  naune  of  Didymus  by  the  surname  x*KKirr*f>osy 
which  he  is  said  to  have  received  from  his  indefa- 
tigable and  unwearied  application  to  study.  But 
he  also  bore  the  nickname  of  0i€\toKdQax,  for, 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  his  writings,  it  is  said  it 
often  happened  to  bim  that  he  forgot  what  he  bad 
stated,  and  thus  in  later  productions  contradicted 
what  he  had  said  in  earlier  ones.  Such  contradic- 
tions happen  the  more  easily  the  more  a  writer 
confines  himself  to  the  mere  business  of  compiling ; 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  to  a  very 
great  extent  with  Didymus,  as  we  may  infer  from 
the  extraordinary  number  of  his  works,  even  if  it 
were  not  otherwise  attested.  The  sum  total  of  hie 
works  is  stated  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  1 39)  to  have 
been  3,500,  and  by  Seneca  (Ep.  88)  4000.  (Comp. 
Quintil.  i.  9.  §  19.)  In  this  calculation,  however, 
single  books  or  rolls  seem  to  be  counted  as  separate 
works  or  else  many  of  them  must  have  been  very  small 
treatises.  The  most  interesting  among  his  produc- 
tions all  of  which  are  lost,  would  have  been  those 
in  which  he  treated  on  the  Homeric  poems  the 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  which  formed  the 
most  prominent  portion  of  his  literary  pursuits.  The 
greater  part  of  what  we  now  possess  under  the 
name  of  the  minor  Scholia  on  Homer,  which  were 
at  one  time  considered  the  work  of  Didymus,  is 
taken  from  the  several  works  which  Didymus 
wrote  upon  Homer.  Among  them  was  one  on  the 
Homeric  text  as  constituted  by  Aristarchus  (vtpl 
rqi  'Apurrdpx™  SiopeWsw),  a  work  which  would 
be  of  great  importance  to  us  as  he  entered  into 
the  detail  of  the  criticisms  of  Aristarchus  and  re- 
vised and  corrected  the  text  which  the  latter  had 
established.  But  the  studies  of  Didymus  were 
not  confined  to  Homer,  for  he  wrote  also  commen- 
taries on  many  other  poets  and  prose  writers  of 
the  classical  times  of  Greece.  We  have  mention 
of  works  of  his  on  the  lyric  poets  and  especially 
on  Bacchylides  (TheophyL  Ep.  8 ;  Ammon.  ».  e. 
Nrjpttb'ti )  and  Pindar,  and  the  better  and  greater 
part  of  our  scholia  on  Pindar  is  taken  from  the 
commentary  of  Didymus.  (Bbckh,  Praef.  ad  SckoL 
Pind.  p.  xvii.  &c)  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
extant  scholia  on  Sophocles.  (Richter,  de  Aexkyli, 
Sopkoduy  et  Euripidu  interpretUnu  Craecu,  p.  106, 
4c.)  In  the  scholia  on  Aristophanes  too,  Didy- 
mus is  often  referred  to,  and  we  further  know  that 
he  wrote  commentaries  on  Euripides  Ion,  Phryni- 
chus  (A then.  ix.  p.  371),  Cratinus  (Hesych.  «.  p. 
Kofxraxit;  Athen.  xi.  p.  501),  Menander  (KtymoL 
Gad.  p.  338.  25),  and  others.   The  Greek  orators. 
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Demosthenes,  I  mens,  Hyperides,  Dcinarchns,  and 
others,  were  likewise  commented  upon  by  Didy- 
mus. Besides  these  nninerons  commentaries,  we 
hare  mention  of  a  work  on  the  phraseology  of  the 
tragic  poets  (*«pl  rpaytpiovfUrrii  aI^csm),  of  which 
the  28th  book  is  quoted.  (Macrob.  Sat.  r.  18; 
Hnrpocrat.  ».  v.  fypa^ot  A  similar  work 

(Arf{it  mtuucj)  was  written  by  him  on  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  comic  poets,  and  Hesychius  made 
great  use  of  it,  as  he  himself  attests  in  the  epistle 
to  Eulogius.  (Comp.  Etvmol.  M.  p.  492.  .53; 
Sehol.  ad  Apotfon.  Hkod.  [.  1139,  ir.  10.58.)  A 
third  work  of  the  same  class  was  on  words  of  am- 
biguous or  uncertain  meaning,  and  consisted  of  at 
least  seren  books;  and  a  fourth  treated  on  false 
or  corrupt  expressions.  He  further  published  a 
collection  of  Greek  proverbs,  in  thirteen  books 
(wpdf  rods  wtfA  irapotniit*  evrreraxoraj),  from 
which  is  taken  the  greater  part  of  the  proverbs 
contained  in  the  collection  of  Zenobius.  (Schneidc- 
win,  Corpus  tamemioar.  Gniec^  i.  p.  xiv.)  A  work 
on  the  laws  of  Solon  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
(Sni.  1 )  under  the  title  irspl  riv  d%6vwr  2.6\mrot. 
Didymus  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  even 
with  Roman  literature,  for  he  wrote  a  work  in  six 
books  against  Cicero's  treatise  **de  Re  Publica," 
(Ammian.  MarcelL  xxii.  16*),  which  afterwards 
induced  Suetonius  to  write  against  Didymus. 
(Suid.  $.  r.  TparfKvKXot.)  Didymus  stands  at  the 
close  of  the  period  in  which  a  comprehensive  and 
independent  study  of  Greek  literature  prevailed, 
and  be  himself  must  be  retarded  as  the  father  of 
the  scholiasts  who  were  satisfied  with  compiling  or 
abridging  the  works  of  their  predecessors. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Geoponica  there  are  va- 
rious extracts  hearing  the  name  of  Didymus,  from 
which  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  wrote  on  agri- 
culture or  botany ;  but  it  is  altogether  uncertain 
whether  those  extracts  belong  to  cur  Alexandrian 
grammarian,  or  to  some  other  writer  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  very  probable  thnt,  with  Suidas,  we 
ought  to  distinguish  from  our  grammarian  a  natu- 
ralist Didymus  who  possibly  may  be  the  same  as 
the  one  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Hippocrates, 
and  a  treatise  on  stones  and  different  kinds  of 
wood  fxapnapw  «rol  warroiuw  (6\ut>\  a 

treatise  which  has  been  edited  by  A.  Mai  as  an 
appendix  to  the  fragments  of  the  Iliad.  (Milan, 
1819,  foL)  See  Grifenhan,  Geech.  der  Klass. 
J'kiioL  im  Atter1h*m<  i.  p.  405,  &c. 

2.  An  Alexandrian  grammarian,  commonly  call- 
ed the  younger  (6  riot):  he  taught  at  Rome,  and 
wrote,  according  to  Suidas  (».  r.  Aftvwos),  Ti&avd, 
wtpl  SpBoypaQiai.  and  many  other  excellent  works. 
In  a  preceding  article,  however,  Suidas  attributes 
the  vtBava  (wtBafur  *al  ootyiaixdrrw  K&otis)  in 
two  books  to  one  Didymus  Areius,  an  Academic 
philosopher,  who  lived*  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Nero.  (Comp.  Kuseb.  Praep.  Erang.  xi.  23 ;  Eu- 
doc  p.  1 3.5.) 

3.  With  the  praenomcn  Claudius,  a  Greek  gram- 
marian, who,  according  to  Suidas  («.  r.  AiSvuot), 
wrote  upon  the  mistakes  committed  by  Thucydides 
against  analogy,  and  a  work  on  Analogy  among 
the  Romans.  He  further  made  an  epitome  of  the 
works  of  Heracleon,  and  some  other  works.  A 
fragment  of  his  epitome  is  preserved  in  Stnbaeus. 
(Srrm.  101  ;  comp.  Lersch,  Die  SpnuhjAilos.  der 
A  (ten,  pp.  74,  143,  Ac) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  lived  in  the  fourth  centnry 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  must  be  distinguished 


from  Didymus  the  monk,  who  is  spoken  of  by  So- 
crates. ( Hid.  Ecdet.  iv.  33.)  At  the  age  of  four 
years,  and  before  he  had  learnt  to  read,  he  became 
blind ;  but  this  calamity  created  in  him  an  invin- 
cible thirst  after  knowledge,  and  by  intense  appli- 
cation he  succeeded  in  becoming  not  only  a  distin- 
guished grammarian,  rhetorician,  dialectician,  ma- 
thematician, musician,  astronomer,  and  philosopher 
( Socrat.  iv.  25 ;  Sozom.  iii.  1 .5 ;  Rufin.  xi.  7 ; 
Theodoret  iv.  29;  Nicephor.  ix.  17),  but  also  in 
acquiring  a  most  extensive  knowledge  of  sacred 
literature.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of 
the  church,  and  was  no  less  distinguished  for  the 
exemplary  purity  of  his  conduct  than  for  his  learn- 
ing and  acquirements.  In  A.  D.  392,  when  Hiero- 
nymus  wrote  his  work  on  illustrious  ecclesiastical 
authors,  Didymus  was  still  alive,  and  professor  of 
theology  at  Alexandria.  He  died  in  a.  d.  396  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five.  As  professor  of  theology  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  the  Catechumeni, 
and  the  most  distinguished  personages  of  that  pe- 
riod, such  as  Hieronymus,  Rufinus,  Palladia*, 
Ambrosius,  Evagrius,  and  Isidorus,  are  mentioned 
among  his  pupils.  Didymus  was  the  author  of  a 
great  number  of  theological  works,  but  most  of 
them  are  lost  The  following  are  still  extant : — 
1.  "  Liber  de  Spiritu  Snncto."  The  Greek  original 
is  lost,  but  we  possess  a  I*atin  translation  made  by 
Hieronymus,  about  a.  D.  386,  which  is  printed 
among  the  works  of  Hieronymus.  Although  the 
author  as  well  as  the  translator  intended  it  to  bo 
one  book  (Hieronym.  Cutal.  109),  yet  Marcianaeua 
in  his  edition  of  Hieronymus  has  divided  it  into 
three  books.    The  work  is  mentioned  by  St.  Au- 

?ustin  (Quaes*,  in  Exnd.  ii.  25),  and  Nicephorus 
ix.  17).  Separate  editions  of  it  were  published 
at  Cologne,  1531, 8vo.,  and  a  better  one  by  Fachte, 
Helmst'adt,  1614,  8vo.  2.  **  Breves  Enarratione* 
in  Epistolas  Canonical."  This  work  is  likewise 
extant  only  in  a  I^atin  translation,  and  was  first 
printed  in  the  Cologne  edition  of  the  first  work. 
It  is  contained  also  in  all  the  collections  of  the 
works  of  the  fathers.  The  Latin  translation  is  the 
work  of  Epiphanius,  and  was  made  at  the  request 
of  Cassiodorus.   (Cassiod.  de  Ittditut.  Dnrin.  8.) 

3.  44  Liber  adversus  Manichaeos."  This  work  ap- 
pears to  be  incomplete,  since  Damascenus  (PartdJeL 
p.  507)  quotes  a  passage  from  it  which  is  now  not 
to  be  found  in  it.  It  was  first  printed  in  a  Latin 
version  by  F.  Turrianus  in  Possevin's  Appandiu 
Sand.  ad'Calc.  IM.  /).,  Venice,  1 603,  and  at  Co- 
logne in  1608.  It  was  reprinted  in  some  of  the 
Collections  of  the  Fathers,  until  at  last  Combefistus 
in  his  a  Auctarium  novissimum  "  (ii.  p.  21,  &c) 
published  the  Greek  original.  (Paris,  1672,  foL) 

4.  Tlfpl  TpidBoT.  This  work  was  formerly  believed 
to  be  lost,  but  J.  A.  Mingarelli  discovered  a  MS. 
of  it,  and  published  it  with  a  Latin  version  at 
Bologna,  1769,  fol.  A  list  of  the  lost  works  of 
Didymus  is  given  by  Fabric  UibL  Graec.  ix.  p. 
273,  &c.  ;  compare  Cave,  Hid.  IM.  i.  p.  205 ; 
Gucricke,  de  Schoia  Alexatdr,  ii.  p.  332,  Ac.  [L.S.] 

DI'DYMUS  (Aiouuoj),  a  Greek  medical  writer 
who  lived  perhaps  in  the  thin!  century  after  Christ, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Aetins  (tetrab.  it  serm.  ii.  c.  15, 
p.  256)  and  Alexander  Trallianus  ( De  Me»L  vii. 
13,  p.  235),  by  whom  he  is  called  <ro<pirraTot. 
He  may  perhaps  be  the  native  of  Alexandria  who 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas  as  having  written  fifteen 
books  on  Agriculture,  and  who  is  frequently  quoted 
in  the  collection  of  writers  called  Geaptmic*  (lib.  i. 
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i  5,  \l  3,  14,-  17,  26,  &c.,  ed.  Niclas.).  Ills  writ- 
ings would  wem  to  hare  been  extant  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  or  at  least  they  were  supposed  to 
1m*  sn,  as  SaJinasius  expected  to  receive  a  MS  of 
hi»  work  de  I'lantis  from  Italy.  (Life  prefixed  to 
his  Letter^  p.  39.)  [W.A.G.] 

DIESPITEU.  [Jupitub,] 

DIEUCHES  (Ait&xnt),  a  Greek  physician,  who 
lived  probably  in  the  fourth  century  a.  c,  and  be- 
longed to  the  medical  sect  of  the  Dogmatici.  (Ga- 
len, de  Vetu  Sect.  a-lv.  Kraeistr.  c.5,  vol.  xi.  p.  163  ; 
com  p.  Id.  de  Simplic  M&licum.  Temper,  ac  FaaUt. 

vi.  prooem.  vol.  xi.  p.  795,  de  Metk.  Med.  i.  3, 

vii.  3,  voL  x.  pp.  28,  462,  Comment,  m  Hippocr. 
"de  Nat.  Horn."  u.  6,  vol.  xv.  p.  136.)  He  was 
tutor  to  Numenius  of  Heraclea  (A then.  i.  p.  5. 
<  8),  and  is  several  times  quoted  by  Pliny.  (H.  JV. 
xx.  15,  33,  73,  xxiii.  29,  xxiv.  92.)  He  wrote 
some  medical  works,  of  which  nothing  but  a 
few  fragments  remain.  ( Rut  Ephea,  ed.  Matthaei ; 
XXI  V<*.  Medic  Grace  Oputc.  ed.  Matthaei  ; 
C.  O.  Ktihn,  Additam.  ad  Elenek  Medic.  Vet.  a 
J.A.Fabrie.e^hihiLiuc.xin.  p.6.)  [W.A.G.] 

DIEIJ'CHIDAS  (AttvxlSas),  of  Megara,  a 
Greek  historian  who  wrote  a  history  of  Megara 
( Meyapud ),  which  consisted  of  at  least  five  books. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  141,  vi.  p.  267  ;  Diog. 
Laert.  i.  57;  Comp.  Harpocrat.  «.  e.  dywaj.)  The 
age  of  Dieachidas  is  unknown,  but  his  work  is 
frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancients,  and  his 
name  often  appears  in  a  corrupt  form.  (Schol.  ad 
Apollo*.  /Mod.  i.  118,517,  where  his  name  is 
Aifrtfxutef ;  Steph.  Ryx.  $.  v.  Jxlppau ;  Athen.  vi. 
p.  262  ;  Harpocrat.  *.  v.  Ttpavla  ;  Schol.  ad  Find. 
AVm.  ix.  30;  Plut.  Lyc.  2,  in  the  last  two  passages 
Aumtwx«o»  ;  Schol.  ad  Arutopk.  Frsp.870;  Eudoc 
p.  286,  where  the  name  is  Dirvcbiaa.)     [L.  S.] 

SEX.  DIGI'TIUS.  1.  An  Italian,  who  served 
as  a  marine  (todus  navalis)  under  the  great  P. 
Corn.  Scipio  Africanns.  After  the  taking  of  New 
Carthage  in  a  a  210,  Sex.  Digitius  and  Q.  Tre- 
bellius  were  rewarded  by  Scipio  with  the  corona 
muralis,  for  the  two  men  disputed  as  to  which  of 
them  had  first  scaled  the  walls  of  the  place.  ( Liv. 
xxvi.  48.)  It  must  be  supposed  that  Digitius 
was  further  rewarded  for  his  bravery  with  the 
Roman  franchise  ;  for  his  son,  or  perhaps  he  him- 
self, is  mentioned  as  praetor  in  B.  c  194. 

2.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  is  a  son  of  the 
Digitius  who  served  in  Spain  under  Scipio,  or 
whether  he  is  identical  with  him,  though  the  for- 
mer is  more  probable.  He  was  praetor  in  B»  c 
194,  and  obtained  southern  Spain  as  his  province. 
After  the  departure  of  M.  Cato,  several  of  the 
Spanish  tribes  again  revolted,  and  Digitius  had  to 
fight  many  battles  against  them,  in  most  of  which 
be  was  so  unsuccessful,  that  at  the  termination  of 
bis  office  his  forces  were  reduced  to  half  of  their 
original  number.  In  b.  c.  190  he  was  appointed 
legate  by  the  consul  L.  Com.  Scipio  Asiaticus  ; 
and,  conjointly  with  two  others,  he  was  com- 
missioned to  collect  a  fleet  at  Brundusium  from 
all  parts  of  the  coast.  In  a  c  174  he  was  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  to  Macedonia,  and  in  the 
year  following  he  was  sent  to  Apulia  to  purchase 
provisions  for  the  fleet  and  the  arm  v.  (Liv.  xxxv. 
1,2,  xxxvii.  4,  xli.  22,  xlii.  27";  Oroa.  iv.  22, 
where  be  is  erroneously  called  Publius.)  The 
military  tribune.  Sex.  Digitius,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xliii.  1 1 )  about  the  same  time,  is  probably 
•'sua  of  our  Sex.  Digitius.  II*  S.J 


DIITREPHES  (Aurp*>in,  Thuc  vii.  29), 
probably  distinct  from  the  Diotrephes  of  Thuc.  riii. 
64,  was  entrusted,  a  c.  4 1 3,  with  the  charge  of 
earning  home  the  Thracian  mercenaries  who  ar- 
rived at  Athens  too  late  to  sail  for  Syracuse  with 
Demosthenes,  and  were,  to  save  expense,  at  once 
dismissed.  He  made  on  the  way  descents  upon 
Boeotia  at  Tanagra,  and  at  Mycaleasus,  the  latter 
of  which  places  he  surprised,  and  gave  up  to  the 
savage  butchery  of  his  barbarians.  Boeotian  forces 
came  up  with  them,  however,  in  their  retreat  to 
the  ships,  and  cut  down  a  considerable  numlier. 
Diitrephes  himself  not  improbably  fell.  Pausanias 
(i.  23.  §§  2,  3)  saw  a  statue  of  him  at  Athens, 
representing  him  as  pierced  with  arrows ;  and  an 
inscription  containing  his  name,  which  was  doubt- 
less cut  on  the  basement  of  this  statue,  has  been 
recently  discovered  at  Athens,  and  is  given  on 
p.  890,  a.  This  Diitrephes  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  Diitrephes  mentioned  by  Aristophanes 
(Ave*,  798, 1 440),  satirised  in  one  place  as  a  leader 
of  the  fashion  of  chariot-driving ;  in  another  as  a 
forward  upstart,  who  had  advanced  himself,  if  the 
Scholiast  understood  the  joke,  to  military  office  by 
the  trade  of  basketrmaking.  The  date  of  u  the 
Birds,"  a  c.  414,  would  be  rather  a  confirmation 
of  the  identity  of  the  two.  [A.  H.C.] 

DI'LMUS  APONIA'NUS.  [Aponianuh.] 
DI'LLIUS  VO'CULA.  [Vocula.] 
DINDYME'NE  (Airfvpjvri  or  AtrSVtfVq),  a 
surname  of  Cybele,  derived  either  from  mount 
Dindymus  in  Phrygia,  where  a  temple  was  believed 
to  have  been  built  to  her  by  the  Argonauts  (Apol- 
Ion.  Rhod.  i.  985,  with  the  Schol. ;  Strab.  xii.  p. 
575 ;  Callim.  Epijr.  42  ;  Horat.  Carm.  i.  16.  5  ; 
CatulL  63,  91  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  617),  or  from 
Dindyme,  the  wife  of  Maeon  and  mother  of  Cybele. 
(Died.  iii.  58.)  [US.] 
DINON.  [Dbinom.] 

DIOCLEIDES  (Aio«A«/&|t),  an  Athenian,  who, 
when  the  people  were  highly  excited  about  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  a  c.  4)5,  and  ready  to 
credit  any  information  whatever,  came  forward  and 
told  the  following  story  to  the  council : — Private 
business  having  taken  him  from  home  on  the  night 
on  which  the  busts  were  defaced,  he  had  seen 
about  300  men  enter  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre, 
and  was  able  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon  to  ob- 
serve their  features  perfectly.  At  the  time  he  had 
no  idea  of  the  purpose  of  their  assembling,  but  the 
next  day  he  heard  of  the  affair  of  the  Hermae,  and 
taxed  some  of  the  300  with  it.  They  bribed  him 
to  secreiy  by  the  promise  of  two  talents,  which 
they  afterwards  refused  to  pay,  and  he  had  there- 
fore come  to  give  information.  This  story  was 
implicitly  believed  at  the  time,  and  a  number  of 
persons  mentioned  as  guilty  by  Diocleides  were 
imprisoned,  while  the  informer  himself  received  a 
crown  of  honour  and  a  public  entertainment  in  the 
Prytaneium.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Ando- 
cides  (who  with  several  of  his  relations  was  among 
the  prisoners)  came  forward  with  his  version  of 
the  matter,  which  contradicted  that  of  Diocleides. 
It  was  also  remembered  that  the  moon  was  not 
visible  on  the  night  on  which  the  latter  professed 
to  have  marked  by  its  light  the  faces  of  the  ac- 
cused. He  was  driven,  therefore,  to  confess  that 
his  evidence  was  false,  and  he  added  (which  was, 
perhaps,  equally  false),  that  be  had  been  suborned 
to  give  it  by  two  men  named  Alcibiudes  and  Ami 
antus.    Both  of  these  soeght  safety  by  flight,  aud 
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Diocleidee  wtl  pat  to  death.  (Andoc.  de  Mi/H. 
pp.  6—9  ;  Thoc  vi.  60 ;  Phryn.  op.  Pint.  Ale. 
20  ;  Diod.  xiii.  2.)  [E.  E.] 

D10CLEIDES  (AuHtXtitvs),  of  Abdero,  is 
mentioned  in  Athenaeus  (for  thu  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  passage)  as  having  admirably  de- 
scribed the  famona  engine  called  'EAfVoAit  (the 
City- taker),  which  waa  made  by  Epimachus  the 
Athenian  for  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  at  the  »iege  of 
Rhode*.  (Ath.  p.  206,  d.;  Diod.  xx.  91; 
Wesseling,  ad  loc.  ;  Plat.  Demetr.  21  ;  Vitruv.  x. 
22.)  [E.  E.] 

DI'OCLES  (AwxAflj),  the  ton  of  Oreilochus  and 
father  of  (  ret hop  and  Orsilochns,  was  a  king  of 
Pherc,  (Horn.  //.  t.  640,  4c,  Od.  iii.  488;  Pans, 
iii.  30.  §  2.)  [L.  S.) 

DI'OCLES  (AioitXfif),  a  Syracaian,  celebrated 
for  his  code  of  laws.  No  mention  of  his  name  oc- 
curs in  Thucydidcs,  but  according  to  Diodorus  he 
was  the  proposer  of  the  decree  for  putting  to  death 
the  Athenian  generals  Demosthenes  and  Nicias. 
(Diod.  xiii.  19.)  He  is  called  by  Diodorus  upon 
this  occasion  the  roost  eminent  of  the  demagogues 
at  Syracuse,  and  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time 
the  leader  of  the  popular  or  democratic  party,  in 
opposition  to  Hermoc rates.  The  next  year  (  b.  c. 
412),  if  the  chronology  of  Diodorus  be  correct,  a 
democratic  revolution  took  place,  and  Diodes  was 
appointed  with  several  others  to  frame  and  establish 
a  new  code  of  laws.  In  this  he  took  so  prominent 
a  part,  that  he  threw  his  colleagues  quite  into  the 
shade,  and  the  code  was  ever  after  known  as  that 
of  Dioclea.  We  know  nothing  of  its  details,  but 
it  is  praised  by  Diodorus  fur  its  conciseness  of 
style,  and  tbe  care  with  which  it  distinguished 
different  offences  and  assigned  to  each  its  peculiar 
penalty.  Tbe  best  proof  of  its  merit  is,  that  it 
continued  to  be  followed  as  a  civil  code  not  only 
at  Syracuse,  but  in  many  others  of  the  Sicilian 
cities,  until  the  island  waa  subjected  to  the  Roman 
law.    (Diod.  xiii.  35.) 

The  banishment  of  Hermoc rates  and  his  party 
(B.  c.  410  ;  see  Xcn.  Hell,  i.  1.  $  27)  must  have 
left  Dioclea  undisputed  leader  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  next  year  he  commanded  the  forces  sent  by 
Syracuse  and  the  other  cities  of  Sicily  to  the  relief 
of  Hi  mora,  besieged  by  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Gisco. 
He  was,  however,  unable  to  avert  its  fate,  and 
withdrew  from  the  city,  carrying  off  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  inhabitants,  but  in  such  haste  that 
he  did  not  stay  to  bury  those  of  his  troops  who 
had  fallen  in  battle.  (Diod.  xiii.  59—61.)  This 
circumstance  probably  gave  rise  to  discontent  at 
Syracuse,  which  was  increased  when  Hermocratea, 
having  returned  to  Sicily  and  obtained  some  suc- 
cesses against  the  Carthaginians,  sent  back  the 
bones  of  those  who  had  perished  at  Himera  with 
the  highest  honours.  The  revulsion  of  fcelin/;  thus 
excited  led  to  the  banishment  of  Diocles,  b.  a  408. 
(Diod.  xiii.  63,  75.)  It  does  not  appear  whether 
he  was  afterwards  recalled,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
connect  with  the  subsequent  revolutions  of  Syra- 
cuse the  strange  story  told  by  Diodorus,  that  he 
■tabbed  himself  with  his  own  sword,  to  shew  his 
respect  for  one  of  his  laws,  which  he  had  thought- 
lessly infringed  by  coming  armed  into  the  place 
of  assembly.  (Diod.  xiii.  33.)  A  story  almost 
precisely  similar  is,  however,  V>ld  by  the  same 
suthor  (xii.  19)  of  Charondas  [Charondab], 
ivhich  renders  it  at  least  very  doubtful  as  regard- 
ing Dioclea.   Yet  it  is  probable  that  he  must  have 
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died  about  this  time,  as  we  find  no  mention  of  his 
name  in  the  civil  dissensions  which  led  to  the 
elevation  of  Dionysiua.  (Hubmann,  DiokUt  GeaeU- 
geber  der  SyraJnuier,  Amberg,  1842.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DI'OCLES (AuMtAtjj).  1.  A  brave  Athenian,  who 
lived  in  exile  at  Megara.  Once  in  a  battle  he  pro- 
tected with  bis  shield  a  youth  whom  he  loved,  bat 
he  lost  his  own  life  in  consequence.  The  Mega- 
rians  rewarded  the  gallant  man  with  the  honours 
of  a  hero,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Dio- 
cleia,  which  they  celebrated  in  the  spring  of  every 
year.  (TheocriL  xii.  27,  &c. ;  Aristopb.  Aekarm. 
774;  PluL  The,.  10;  Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  p.  Arf«A«ia.) 

2.  The  name  of  three  wealthy  Sicilians  who  were 
robbed  by  Verres  and  his  satellites.  (Cic  in  Verr. 
iii.  56,  40,  v.  7,  nr.  16.)  [L.  S.1 

DI'OCLES  (AuwcA^t),  literary.  1.  Of  Athxnb, 
See  below. 

2.  Of  Cnidcs,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who  is 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  Aiar/xfai,  from  which 
a  fragment  is  quoted  in  Eusebiua.  (Praep.  Evohq. 
xiv.  p.  731.) 

3.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  wrote  upon  tbe 
Homeric  poems,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Venetian 
Scholia  (ad //.xiii.  103)along  with  DionysiusThrux, 
Aristarchus,  and  Chacris  on  the  subject  of  Greek 
accents.  A  dream  of  his  is  related  by  Arteuii- 
dorus.  (Oneir.  iv.  72.) 

4.  Of  Magnkma,  was  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  iriftpouJ)  rmv  ty\wr&Q*»v,  and  of  a  second 
on  the  lives  of  philosophers  (wcpl  0/sw  (fnX<xri<pmr\ 
of  both  of  which  Diogenes  Lnertins  appears  to 
have  made  great  use.  (ii.  82,  vi.  12,  13,20,  36, 
87,  91,  99,  103,  rii.  48,  162,  166,  179,  181,  tx. 
61,  65,  x.  12.) 

5.  Of  Pkparrthuo,  the  earliest  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  about  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and 
whom  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  is  said  to  have  followed  in  a 
great  many  points.  (Pint  Horn.  3,  8  ;  Feat.  s.  e. 
Rnmam.)  How  long  be  lived  before  the  time  of 
Knbius  Pictor,  is  unknown.  Whether  he  is  the 
same  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  heroes  (»*pl 
Tjpoiwr  trvmayna),  which  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
(Quaest.  Grate  40),  and  of  a  history  of  Persia 
(rit^atxa),  which  is  quoted  by  Josephus(. 4  ■{.«/*<£ 
x.  1 1 .  §  1 ),  is  likewise  uncertain,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  hut  two  works  belong  to  Diocles  of 
Rhodes,  whose  work  on  Aetolia  (AirasAurd)  is 
referred  to  by  Plutarch.  (De  Mum.  22.) 

6.  Of  Sybaris,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
(Iamb.  VTit.  Pyth.  36),  who  must  be  distinguished 
from  another  Pythagorean,  Diocles  of  Phlias,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Iamblichus  (  Vit.  Pythag.  35)  as 
one  of  the  most  zealous  followers  of  Pythagoras. 
The  latter  Dioclea  was  stiU  alive  in  the  time  of 
Aristoxenus  (Diog.  Laert.  viiu  46),  but  further 
particulars  are  not  known  about  him.     [L.  S.] 

DI'OCLES  ( Aio*At>»),  of  Athens,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Phliua,  and  perhaps  in  fact  a  Phliasian 
by  birth  and  an  Athenian  by  citizenship,  was  n 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  contemporary  with 
Sannyrion  and  Philylbus.  (Suid.  «.  v.)  The  foe* 
lowing  plays  of  his  ore  mentioned  by  Suidoa  and 
Eudocia  (p.  132),  and  ore  frequently  quoted  by  the 
grammarians :  Bd«x<u,  6dAarr«,  Ktf«Aaf»-ff  (by 
others  ascribed  to  Caluas),  MtAirrsu.  The  BW<nnt 
and  'OriiSM,  which  ore  only  mentioned  by  Suidaa 
and  Eudocia,  are  saspicioas  titles.  He  seems  to 
have  been  on  elegant  poet.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com. 
Grate,  i.  pp.  25 1  -253,  ii.  pp.  838-84 1 .)  [P.S.] 

DIOCLES  (AKMcAfj),  a  geometer  of  unknown 
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date,  who  wrote  wspl  wept***-,  according  to  Rutociua 
who  li:u  cited  from  that  book  (Comm.  in  Spk.  et 
Cyd.  ArcAim,  lib.  ii.  prop.  v.)  his  method  of  divid- 
ing a  sphere  by  •  plane  in  a  given  ratio.  But 
he  it  better  known  by  another  extract  which  Eu- 
tocius  (Op.  Oil.  lib.  iL  prop,  ii)  has  preserved, 
giving  his  mode  of  solving  the  problem  of  two 
mean  proportionals  by  aid  of  a  curve,  which  has 
since  been  called  the  cissoU,  and  is  too  well  known 
to  geometers  to  need  description.     [A.  Ds  M.] 

DI'OCLES  CARYSTIUS  (AwicAipT  6  Kap6<r- 
rtot\  a  very  celebrated  Greek  physician,  was  born 
at  Carystus  in  Euboea,  and  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  B.C.,  not  long  after  the  time  of  Hippocrates, 
to  whom  Pliny  says  he  was  next  in  age  and  fame. 
(//.  N.  xxvi.  6.)  He  belonged  to  the  medical  sect 
of  the  Dogmatici  (OaL  d*  Aliment.  FamlL  i.  1,  vol. 
vi.  p.  455),  and  wrote  several  medical  works,  of 
which  only  the  titles  and  some  fragments  remain, 
preserved  by  Galen,  Caclius  Anrelianus,  Orilnsius, 
and  other  ancient  writers.  The  longest  of  these  is 
a  letter  to  king  Antigonus,  entitled  'EtkttoAt) 
TlpoQuKaKTuxt,  -  A  letter  on  Preserving  Health," 
which  i«  inserted  by  Paulus  Aegineta  at  the  end 
of  the  first  book  of  his  medical  work,  and  which, 
if  genuine,  was  probably  addressed  to  Antigonus 
Gonataa,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  died  a  c.  '239, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four 
years.  It  resembles  in  its  subject  matter  several 
other  similar  letters  ascribed  to  Hippocrates 
(see  Erroerins,  A  meed.  Me*L  GrturtL,  praeC  p. 
xiv.),  and  treats  of  the  diet  fitted  for  the  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  published  in  the 
various  editions  of  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  also  in 
several  other  works:  e.g.  in  Greek  in  Matthaei's 
edition  of  Rufus  Ephesiua,  Mosquae,  1806,  8vo  ; 
in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the 
old  edition  of  Fabricius,  Bihtiotk.  Grueca ;  and  in 
Mich.  Neander's  Sytlogae  /'Ayaout,  Lips.  1591, 
8vo. ;  and  in  Latin  with  Alexander  Trallianus,  Ba- 
sil. 1541,  fol.;  and  Meletius,  Venct.  1552,  4to.  &c. 
There  is  also  a  German  translation  by  Hieronymus 
Bock,  in  J.  Dryanders  I'rutiuirbik^Uri*,  Frank- 
fort, 1551,  8vo.  Some  persons  have  attributed  to 
Diocles  the  honour  of  first  explaining  the  difference 
between  the  veins  and  arteries ;  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  correct,  nor  is  any  great  discovery  con- 
nected with  his  name.  Further  information  re- 
specting him  may  be  found  in  the  different  histories 
of  medicine,  and  also  in  Fabricius  Biblioth.  Grtuxa, 
vol  xii.  p.  584,  ed.  vet. ;  A.  Rivinua,  Proarumma 
de  Diode  Cbryrfw,  Lips.  1655,  4to.;  C.  G.  Gruner, 
BitlioOirk  der  Alien  Aerzte,  Leipz.  1781,  8vo.  vol. 
ii.  p.  605 ;  C.  G.  Ktihn,  Oputenla  Academ.  Med.  et 
Pkilolcg.  Lips.  1 827,  8vo.  voL  ii.  p.  87.  In  these 
works  are  quoted  most  of  the  passages  in  ancient 
authors  referring  to  Diocles ;  he  is  also  mentioned 
by  Soranus,  da  Arte  Obdetr.  pp.  15,  16,  67,  99, 
1*24,  210, 257,  265;  and  in  Cramer's  A  neal.  Grtuxu 
Pari*,  vol.  i.  p.  394,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  196.  [W.  A.G.] 
^  DI'OCLES,  JULIUS  ('lo&Atot  AiokAijj),  of 
Carystus,  the  author  of  four  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  182;  Jacobs,  ii. 
167.)  His  name  implies  that  he  was  a  Greek, 
and  had  obtained  the  Roman  eiritat.  Reiske  sup- 
posed him  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  rhetorician 
Diocles  of  Carystus,  who  is  often  mentioned  by 
Seneca.  Others  suppose  him  to  be  the  same  as 
the  physician.  The  name  of  the  poet  himself  is 
variously  written  in  the  titles  to  his  epigrams. 
(Jacobs,  xiii.  882,  883.)  [P.  S.] 
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DIOCLETIA'NUS  VALE*R1US,  was  born 
near  Salona  in  Dalmatia,  in  the  year  a.  d.  245,  of 
most  obscure  parentage ;  his  father,  according  to 
the  accounts  commonly  received,  which  are,  how- 
ever, evidently  hostile,  having  been  a  freed  in  an 
and  provincial  scribe,  while  the  future  emperor 
himself  was  indebted  for  lilterty  to  a  senator 
Anulinns.  Were  this  last  statement  true  he  must 
have  been  born  while  his  parent  was  a  slave ;  but 
this  is  impossible,  for,  as  Niebuhr  has  pointed  out, 
the  Roman  law,  even  as  it  stood  at  that  period, 
would  have  prevented  the  son  from  being  enlisted 
in  the  legion.  From  his  mother,  Doclen,  or 
Dioclea,  who  received  her  designation  from  the 
village  where  she  dwelt,  he  inherited  the  ap;iella- 
tion  of  Dodes  or  DuxJe*,  which,  after  his  assump- 
tion of  the  purple,  was  Latinized  and  expanded 
into  the  more  majestic  and  sonorous  Dioclctianus, 
and  attached  as  a  cognomen  to  the  high  patrician 
name  of  Valerius.  Having  entered  the  army  he 
served  with  high  reputation,  passed  through  vari- 
ous subordinate  grades,  was  appointed  to  most  im- 
portant commands  under  Probus  and  Aurelian,  in 
process  of  time  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  consul 
suffectus,  followed  Cams  to  the  Persian  war,  and, 
after  the  death  of  that  emperor  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  [Car  t'g],  remained  attached  to  the  court  dur- 
ing the  retreat  in  the  honourable  capacity  of  chief 
captain  of  the  palace  guards  (domrsikt).  Wheu 
the  fate  of  Numerianus  became  known,  the  troops 
who  had  met  in  solemn  assembly  at  Chalcedon,  for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  a  successor,  declared 
with  one  voice  that  the  man  most  worthy  of  the 
sovereign  power  was  Diocletian,  who,  having  ac- 
cepted the  preferred  dignity,  signalized  his  acces- 
sion by  slaying  with  his  own  hands  Arrius  Aper 
praefect  of  the  praetorians,  who  was  arraigned  of 
the  murder  of  the  deceased  prince,  his  son-in-law 
[Numerianus:].  The  proceedings  upon  this 
occasion  were  characterised  by  an  intemperate 
haste,  which  gave  plausibility  to  the  report,  that 
the  avenger  of  Nuinerian,  notwithstanding  his 
solemn  protestations  of  innocence  and  disinter- 
ested zeal,  was  less  eager  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  justice  than  to  avert  suspicion  from  himself  and 
to  remove  a  formidable  rival,  especially  since  In; 
did  not  scruple  to  confess  that  he  had  long  anxi- 
ously sought  to  fulfil  a  prophecy  delivered  to  him 
in  early  youth  by  a  Gaulish  Druidese,  that  bo 
should  mount  a  throne  as  soon  as  he  had  slain  the 
wild-boar  (Aper).  These  events  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  year  284,  known  in  chronology  as 
the  era  of  Diocletian,  or  the  era  of  the  martyrs,  an 
epoch  long  employed  in  the  calculations  of  eccle- 
siastical writers,  and  still  in  use  among  Coptic 
Christians.  After  the  ceremonies  of  installation 
had  been  completed  at  Nicomedeia,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  take  the  field  forthwith  against  Carinus, 
who  was  hastening  towards  Asia  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  and  well-disciplined  army.  The  oppos 
ing  armies  met  near  Margus  in  upper  Moeaia,  and. 
after  an  obstinate  struggle,  victory  declared  for  the 
hardy  veterans  of  the  Western  legions ;  but  while 
Carinus  was  hotly  pursuing  the  flying  foe  he  was 
slain  by  his  own  officers  [Carinus].  His  troops, 
left  without  a  leader,  fraternized  with  their  late 
enemies,  Diocletian  was  acknowledged  by  the 
conjoined  armies,  and  no  one  appeared  prepared  ts 
dispute  his  claims.  The  conqueror  used  his  victory 
with  praiseworthy  and  politic  moderation.  There 
were  no  proscriptions,  no  confiscations,  no  oanish 
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ments.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  milliliters  and 
attendants  of  the  deceased  monarch  were  permitted 
to  retain  their  offices,  and  even  the  praetorian 
praefect  Aristobulus  was  continued  in  his  com- 
mand. There  was  little  prospect,  however,  of  a 
peaceful  reign.  In  addition  to  the  insubordinate 
spirit  which  prevailed  unirersally  among  the 
soldiery,  who  had  been  accustomed  for  a  long 
series  of  years  to  create  and  dethrone  their  rulers 
according  to  the  suggestions  of  interest,  passion,  or 
caprice,  the  empire  was  threatened  in  the  West  by 
a  formidaMe  insurrection  of  the  Bagaudoe  under 
Aelianus  and  Amandns  [A  sua  sirs],  in  the  East 
by  the  Persians,  and  in  the  North  by  the  turbu- 
lent movements  of  the  wild  tribes  upon  the  Danube. 
Feeling  himself  unable  to  cope  single-handed  with 
so  many  difficulties,  Diocletian  resolved  to  assume 
a  colleague  who  should  enjoy,  nominally  at  least, 
equal  rank  and  power  with  himself,  and  relieve 
him  from  the  burden  of  undertaking  in  person 
distant  wars.  His  choice  fell  upon  the  brave 
and  experienced,  but  rough  and  unlettered  sol- 
dier Maximianus  [Maximum's  Hircitlius], 
whom  he  invested  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  at 
Nicomedeia,  in  286.  At  the  same  time  the  asso- 
ciated rulers  adopted  respectively  the  epithets  of 
Jnrius  and  fferculiiu*  either  from  tome  super- 
stitious motive,  or,  according  to  the  explanation  of 
one  of  the  panegyrists,  in  order  to  declare  to  the 
world  that  while  the  elder  possessed  supreme 
wisdom  to  devise  and  direct,  the  younger  could 
exert  irresistible  might  in  the  execution  of  all 
project*. 

The  new  emperor  hastened  to  quell,  by  his 
presence,  the  disturbances  in  Gaul,  and  succeeded 
without  difficulty  in  chastising  the  rebellious  boors. 
But  this  achievement  was  hut  a  poor  consolation 
for  the  loss  of  Britain,  and  the  glory  of  the  two 
Augusti  wns  dimmed  by  their  forced  acquiescence 
in  the  insolent  usurpation  of  Carausius.  [Ca*au- 

8108.] 

Meanwhile,  dangers  which  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  the  Roman  dominion  became  daily 
more  imminent.  The  Egyptians,  ever  factious, 
had  now  risen  in  open  insurrection,  and  their 
leader,  Achillea*,  had  made  himself  master  of 
Alexandria  ;  the  savage  Blemmyes  were  ravaging 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile ;  Julianus  had  as- 
sumed imperial  ornaments  at  Carthage ;  a  confed- 
eracy of  five  rude  but  warlike  clans  of  Atlas, 
known  as  the  Quinqitrprntavae  (or  Quinquepentiani), 
was  spreading  terror  throughout  the  more  peaceful 
districts  of  Africa  ;  Tiridates,  again  expelled  from 
Armenia,  bad  been  compelled  once  more  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  Roman  court ;  and  Names  having 
crossed  the  Tigris,  had  recovered  Mesopotamia,  and 
openly  announced  his  determination  to  re-unite 
all  Asia  under  the  sway  of  Persia  ;  while  the  Ger- 
mans, Goths  and  Sarmatians  were  ready  to  pour 
down  upon  any  unguarded  point  of  the  long  line 
of  frontier  stretching  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  Euxine.  In  this  emergency,  in  order  that 
a  vigorous  resistance  might  be  opposed  to  these 
numerous  and  formidable  attacks  in  quarters  of  the 
world  so  distant  from  each  other,  and  that  the 
loyalty  of  the  generals  commanding  all  the  great 
armies  might  be  firmly  secured,  Diocletian  resolved 
to  introduce  a  new  system  of  government.  It  was 
determined  that,  in  addition  to  the  two  Augusti, 
there  should  be  two  Caesars  also,  that  the  whole 
empire  should  be  divided  among  these  four  poten- 


tates, a  certain  fixed  and  definite  portion  liehig 
assigned  to  each,  within  which,  in  the  absence  of 
the  rest,  his  jurisdiction  should  be  absolute.  All, 
however,  being  considered  as  colleagues  working 
together  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  object, 
the  decrees  of  one  were  to  be  binding  upon  the 
rest  ;  and  while  each  Caesar  was,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, subordinate  to  the  Augusti,  the  three  junior 
members  of  this  mighty  partnership  were  required 
distinctly  to  recognise  Diocletian  as  the  head  and 
guide  of  the  whole.  Accordingly,  on  the  lit  of 
March  292,  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Galenas 
were  proclaimed  Caesars  at  N icomedcia,  and  to  knit 
more  firmly  the  connecting  bonds,  they  were  both 
called  upon  to  repudiate  their  wives ;  upon  which 
the  former  received  in  marriage  Theodora,  the 
step-daughter  of  Maximian  ;  the  latter  Valeria,  the 
dnughter  of  Diocletian.  In  the  partition  of  the  pro- 
vinces the  two  younger  princes  were  appointed  to  th« 
posts  of  greatest  labour  and  hazard-  To  Constan- 
tius were  assigned  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  the 
chief  seat  of  government  being  fixed  at  Treves ;  to 
Galerius  were  intrusted  Illyricum,  and  the  whole 
line  of  the  Danube,  with  Sirmium  for  a  capital ; 
Maximian  resided  at  Milan,  as  governor  of  Italy  and 
Africa,  together  with  Sicily  and  the  islands  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea ;  while  Diocletian  retained  Thrace, 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  in  his  own  hands,  and 
established  his  court  at  Nicomedeia.  The  immediate 
results  of  this  arrangement  were  most  auspicious. 
Maximianus  routed  the  Mauritanian  hordes,  and 
drove  them  back  to  their  mountain  fastnesses, 
while  Julian  being  defeated  perished  by  his  own 
hands  ;  Diocletian  invested  Alexandria,  which  was 
captured  after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  and  many 
thousands  of  the  seditious  citizens  were  slain, 
Busiris  nnd  Coptos  were  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  all  Egypt,  struck  with  terror  by  the  success 
and  severity  of  the  emperor,  sank  into  abject  submis- 
sion. In  Gaul  an  invading  host  of  the  Alemanni 
was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  Boulogne,  the  naval  arsenal  of  Carausius, 
was  forced  to  surrender,  and  the  usurper  having 
soon  after  been  murdered  by  his  chosen  friend  and 
minister,  Allectus,  the  troops  of  Constantius  ef- 
fected a  landing  in  Britain  in  two  divisions,  and  the 
whole  island  was  speedily  recovered,  after  it  had 
been  dismembered  from  the  empire  for  a  space  of 
nearly  ten  years.  In  the  East  the  struggle  was 
more  severe ;  but  the  victory,  although  deferred  for 
a  while,  was  even  more  complete  and  more  glorious. 
Galerins,  who  had  quitted  his  own  province  to 
prosecute  this  war,  sustained  in  his  first  campaign, 
a  terrible  defeat  in  the  plains  of  Carrhae.  The 
shattered  army,  however,  was  speedily  recruited  by 
luge  drafts  from  the  veterans  of  Illyria,  Moe»i»- 
and  Dacia,and  the  Roman  general,  taught  caution 
by  experience,  advanced  warily  through  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia,  carefully  avoiding  the  open  coun- 
try where  aivalry  might  act  with  advantage.  Per- 
severing steadily  in  this  course,  he  at  length,  with 
25,000  men,  fell  unexpectedly  upon  the  careless 
and  confident  foe.  They  were  completely  routed, 
and  the  harem  of  N arses,  who  commanded  in  per- 
son and  escaped  with  great  difficulty,  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  conquerors.  The  full  fruits  of  this  vic- 
tory were  secured  by  the  wise  policy  of  Diocletian, 
who  resolved  to  seise  the  opportunity  of  offering  a 
peace  by  which  he  might  »«r*ive  a  moderate  bat 
certain  advantage.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  by 
which  the  independence  nl  Armenia  was  guaraa- 
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lccdf  and  all  Mesopotamia,  together  with  (We  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  Tigris  and  the  command  of  the 
defiles  of  Caucasus,  were  ceded  to  the  Romans,  For 
forty  yean  the  conditions  of  this  compact  were 
observed  with  good  faith,  and  the  repose  of  the 
East  remained  undisturbed. 

The  long  series  of  brilliant  achievements,  by 
which  the  barbarians  had  been  driven  back  from 
every  frontier,  were  completed  when  Diocletian 
entered  upon  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
the  games  common  at  each  decennial  period  were 
combined  with  a  triumph  the  most  gorgeous  which 
Rome  had  witnessed  since  the  days  of  Anrelian. 

But  neither  the  mind  nor  the  body  of  Diocle- 
tian, who  was  now  fifty-nine  years  old,  was  able 
any  longer  to  support  the  unceasing  anxiety  and 
toil  to  which  he  was  exposed.  On  his  journey  to 
Nicomedeia  he  was  attacked  by  an  illness,  from 
which,  after  protracted  suffering,  he  scarcely  escaped 
with  life,  and,  even  when  immediate  danger  was 
pa»t,  found  himself  so  exhausted  and  depressed, 
that  he  resolved  to  abdicate  the  purple.  This  re- 
solution seems  to  have  been  soon  formed,  and  it 
was  speedily  executed.  On  the  1st  of  May,  a.  D. 
305,  in  a  plain  three  miles  from  the  city  where  he 
had  first  assumed  the  purple,  in  the  presence  of  the 
army  and  the  people,  he  solemnly  divested  himself 
of  his  royal  robes.  A  similar  scene  was  enacted  on 
the  same  day  at  Milan  by  his  reluctant  colleague. 
Con stan ti us  Chlorus  and  Galerius  being  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  new  constitution, 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Augusti,  Flavius  Scvcrus 
and  Maximinus  Daza  were  created  Caesars.  Dio- 
cletian returned  to  his  native  Dalmatia,  and  passed 
the  remaining  eight  years  of  his  life  near  Sulona  in 
philosophic  retirement,  devoted  to  rural  pleasures 
and  the  cultivation  of  his  garden.  Aurelius  Victor 
has  preserved  the  well-known  anecdote,  that  when 
solicited  at  a  subsequent  period,  by  the  ambitious 
and  discontented  Maximian,  to  resume  the  honours 
which  he  had  voluntarily  resigned,  his  reply  was, 
**  Would  you  could  see  the  vegetables  planted  by 
my  hands  at  Soiona,  you  would  then  never  think 
of  urging  such  an  attempt."  His  death  took  place 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  The  story  in  the  Epitome 
of  Victor,  that  he  put  himself  to  death  in  order  to 
escape  the  violence  which  he  apprehended  from 
Constantino  and  Licinius,  seems  to  be  unsupported 
by  external  evidence  or  internal  probability. 

Although  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  leading  facts 
enumerated  in  the  above  outline,  the  greatest  con- 
fusion and  embarrassment  prevail  with  regard  to 
the  more  minute  details  of  this  reign  and  the  chro- 
nological arrangement  of  the  events.  Medals  af 
ford  little  or  no  aid,  the  biographies  of  the  Au- 
gustan historian*  end  with  Carinus,  no  contem- 
porary record  has  been  preserved,  and  those  por- 
tions of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  Zosimus 
which  must  have  been  devoted  to  this  epoch  have 
disappeared  from  their  works,  purposely  omitted 
or  destroyed,  as  some  have  imagined,  by  Christian 
transcribers,  who  were  determined  if  possible  to 
prevent  any  flattering  picture  of  their  persecutor  or 
any  chronicle  of  his  glories  from  being  transmitted 
to  posterity.  Hence  we  are  thrown  entirely  upon 
the  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  compendiums  of  Eu- 
tropius,  the  Victors,  and  Festus ;  the  vague  and 
lying  hyperboles  of  the  panegyrists,  and  the  avow- 
edly hostile  declamations  of  the  ntithor  of  the  work, 
U.  MwOLtu  I'erxtutorum  [CasxiLitb],  and  other 


writers  of  the  same  stamp.  Hence,  from  source* 
so  scanty  and  so  impure,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
derive  such  knowledge  as  may  enable  us  to  form  a 
just  conception  of  the  real  character  of  this  remark- 
able man. 

It  is  certain  that  he  revolutionized  the  whole 
political  system  of  the  empire,  and  introduced  a 
scheme  of  government,  afterwards  fully  carried  out 
and  perfected  by  Constantine,  as  much  at  variance 
with  that  pursued  by  his  predecessors  as  the  power 
exercised  by  Octavianus  and  those  who  followed 
him  differed  from  the  authority  of  the  constitu- 
tional magistrates  of  the  republic.  The  object  of 
this  new  and  important  change,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  attain  that  object,  may  be 
explained  in  a  few  words.  The  grand  object  was 
to  protect  the  person  of  the  sovereign  from  vio- 
lence, and  to  insure  a  regular  legitimate  succession, 
thus  putting  an  end  to  the  rebellions  and  civil 
wars,  by  which  the  world  had  been  torn  to  pieces 
ever  since  the  extinction,  in  Nero,  of  the  Julian 
blood.  To  accomplish  what  was  sought,  it  was 
necessary  to  guard  against  insubordination  among 
the  powerful  bodies  of  troops  maintained  on  the 
more  exposed  frontiers,  against  mutiny  among  the 
praetorians  at  home,  and  against  the  faint  spark  of 
free  and  independent  feeling  among  the  senate  and 
populace  of  Home.  Little  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  soldiery  at  a  distance,  unless  led  on  by 
some  favourite  general ;  hence,  by  placing  at  the 
head  of  the  four  great  armies  four  commanders  all 
directly  interested  in  preserving  the  existing  order  of 
things,  it  was  believed  that  one  great  source  of  danger 
was  removed,  while  two  of  these  being  marked  out 
as  heirs  apparent  to  the  throne  long  before  their 
actual  accession,  it  seemed  probable  that  on  the 
death  of  the  Augusti  they  would  advance  to  the 
higher  grade  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  ques- 
tion or  commotion,  their  places  being  supplied  by 
two  new  Caesars.  Jealousies  might  undoubtedly 
arise,  but  these  were  guarded  against  by  rendering 
each  of  the  four  jurisdictions  as  distinct  nnd  ab- 
solute as  possible,  while  it  was  imagined  that  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  any  one  member  of  the 
confederacy  to  render  himself  supreme,  would 
certainly  be  checked  at  once  by  the  cordial  combi- 
nation of  the  remaining  three,  in  self-defence.  It 
was  resolved  to  treat  the  praetorians  with  little 
ceremony;  but,  to  prevent  any  outbreak,  which 
despair  might  have  rendered  formidable,  they  were 
gradually  dispersed,  and  then  deprived  of  their 
privileges,  while  their  former  duties  were  dis- 
charged by  the  Jovian  nnd  Herculian  battalions 
from  Illyria,  who  were  firm  in  their  allegiance  to 
their  native  princes.  The  degradation  of  Roma 
by  the  removal  of  the  court,  and  the  creation  of 
four  new  capitals,  was  a  death-blow  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Senate,  and  led  quickly  to  the  de- 
struction of  all  old  patriotic  associations.  Nor  was 
less  care  and  forethought  bestowed  on  matters  ap- 
parently trivial.  The  robe  of  cloth  of  gold,  the 
slippers  of  silk  dyed  in  purple,  and  embroidered 
with  gems,  the  regal  diadem  wreathed  around  the 
brow,  the  titles  of  Lord  and  Master  and  God,  the 
lowly  prostrations,  and  the  thousand  intricacies  of 
complicated  etiquette  which  fenced  round  the  im- 
perial presence,  were  all  attributed  by  short-sighted 
observers  to  the  insolent  pride  of  a  Dalmatian  slave 
intoxicated  with  unlooked-for  prosperity,  but  wera 
in  reality  part  and  parcel  of  a  sagacious  and  well 
I  meditated  plan,  which  sought  to  encircle  the  per** 
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•f  the  sovereign  with  a  sort  of  •acred  and  myste- 
rious grandeur. 

Pawing  over  the  military  a  kill  of  Diocletian,  we 
can  scarcely  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  man 
who  formed  the  scheme  of  reconstructing  a  great 
empire,  and  executed  his  plan  within  so  brief  a 
space  of  time,  matt  have  combined  a  bold  and 
capacious  intellect  with  singular  prudence  and 
practical  dexterity.  That  his  plans  were  such  as 
a  profound  statesman  would  approve  may  fairly  be 
questioned,  for  it  needed  but  little  knowledge  of 
human  nature  to  foresee,  that  the  ingenious  but 
complicated  machine  would  never  work  with 
smoothness  after  the  regulating  hand  of  the 
in ren tor  was  withdrawn ;  and,  accordingly,  his 
death  was  the  signal  for  a  succession  of  furious 
struggles  among  the  rival  Caesars  and  Augusti, 
which  did  not  terminate  until  the  whole  empire 
was  reunited  under  Cons  tan  tine.  Still  the  great 
social  change  was  accomplished ;  a  new  order  of 
things  was  introduced  which  determined  the  rela- 
tion between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject,  until 
the  final  downfall  of  the  Roman  sway,  upon  prin- 
ciples not  before  recognised  in  the  Western  world, 
and  which  to  this  day  exercise  no  small  influence 
upon  the  political  condition  of  Europe. 

One  of  the  worst  effects  >»  the  first  instance,  of 
the  revolution,  was  the  vast  increase  of  the  public 
expenditure,  caused  by  the  necessity  of  supporting 
two  imperial  and  two  vice-regal  courts  upon  a 
scale  of  oriental  splendour,  and  by  the  magnificent 
edifices  reared  by  the  vanity  or  policy  of  the 
different  rulers  for  the  eml>ellishnie)it  of  their 
capitals  or  favourite  residences.  The  amount  of 
revenue  required  could  be  raised  only  by  increased 
taxation,  and  we  find  that  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity complained  bitterly  of  the  merciless  exac- 
tions to  which  they  were  exposed.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  Diocletian  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  bis  people.  Various 
monopolies  were  abolished,  trade  was  encouraged, 
a  disposition  was  manifested  to  advance  merit  and 
to  repress  corruption  in  every  department.  The 
views  entertained  upon  subjects  connected  with 
political  economy  are  well  illustrated  by  the  singular 
edict  lately  discovered  at  Stratoniceia,  by  Colonel 
I^-ake,  fixing  the  wages  of  labourers  and  artizana, 
together  with  the  maximum  price,  throughout  the 
world,  of  all  the  necessaries  and  commodities  of 
life.  It  is  not  possible  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the 
change  wrought  upon  the  general  aspect  of  public 
affaire  during  the  years,  not  many  in  number,  which 
elapsed  between  the  accession  and  abdication  of 
Diocletian.  He  found  the  empire  weak  and  shat- 
tered, threatened  with  immediate  dissolution,  from 
intestine  discord  and  external  violence.  He  left  it 
strong  and  compact,  at  peace  within,  and  triumph- 
ant abroad,  stretching  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Nile, 
from  the  shores  of  Holland  to  the  Euxine. 

By  far  the  worst  feature  of  this  reign  was  the 
terrible  persecution  of  the  Christians.  The  con- 
duct of  the  prince  upon  this  occasion  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  we  are  at  first  sight  unable  to 
dewt  any  motive  which  could  have  induced  him 
to  permit  such  atrocities,  and  one  of  the  most 
marked  features  in  his  character  was  his  earnest 
avoidance  of  harsh  measures.  The  history  of  the 
affair  seems  briefly  this :  The  pagans  of  the  old 
school  had  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  scep- 
tical philosophers,  and  both  perceived  that  the 
time  was  now  arrived  for  a  desperate  struggle  ! 


which  must  finally  establish  or  destroy  their  su- 
premacy. This  faction  found  an  organ  in  the 
relentless  Galerius,  stimulated  partly  by  his  own 
passions,  but  especially  by  the  fanaticism  of  bis 
mother,  who  was  notorious  for  her  devotion  to 
some  of  the  wildest  and  most  revolting  rites  c4 
Eastern  superstition.  As  the  health  of  Diocletian 
declined,  his  mind  sunk  in  some  degree  under  the 
pressure  of  disease,  while  the  influence  of  his 
associate  Augustus  became  every  day  more  strong. 
At  length,  after  repeated  and  most  urgent  repre- 
sentations, Galerius  succeeded  in  extorting  from 
his  colleague— for  even  the  most  hostile  accounts 
admit  that  the  consent  of  Diocletian  was  given 
with  the  greatest  reluctance — the  first  edict  which, 
although  stern  and  tyrannical  in  its  ordinances, 
positively  forbad  all  personal  violence.  But  when 
the  proclamation  was  torn  down  by  an  indignant 
believer,  and  when  this  act  of  contumacy  was 
followed  by  a  conflagration  in  the  palace,  occurring 
'under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances,  and 
unhesitatingly  ascribed  by  Galerius  to  the  Chris- 
tians, the  emperor  considered  that  the  grand  prin- 
ciple for  which  be  had  been  so  strenuously  con- 
tending, the  supreme  majesty  and  inviolability  of 
the  royal  person,  was  openly  assailed,  and  thus 
was  persuaded  without  further  resistance  to  give 
his  assent  to  those  sanguinary  decrees  which  for 
years  deluged  the  world  with  innocent  blood. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  intellects  of  Diocle- 
tian were  seriously  affected,  and  that  his  malady 
may  have  amounted  to  absolute  insanity.  (AureL 
Victor,  de  Cue*.  3d,  EpiL  39  ;  Entrop.  ix.  13,  4c; 
Zonar.xii.  31.)  [W.  R.J 


COIN  OP  DIlX'LXTIA  NTS. 

DIO'CORUS  or  DIO'SCORUS  (AsAropor  or 
AioVsepot ),  a  commentator  on  the  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes. (  Ulpian,  ad  Dem.  PkU.  iv.  iniu)  [L.S.] 

DlODtfRUS  historical.     1.  A 

commander  of  Arophipolis  in  the  reign  of  king  Per- 
seus of  Macedonia.  When  the  report  of  the  king's 
defeat  at  Pella  reached  Amphipolis,  and  Diodorus 
feared  lest  the  2000  Thracians  who  were  stationed 
as  garrison  at  Amphipolis  should  revolt  and  plun- 
der the  place,  he  induced  them  by  a  canning 
stratagem  to  leave  the  town  and  go  to  Emathia, 
where  they  might  obtain  rich  plunder.  After  they 
had  left  the  town,  and  crossed  the  river  Strymon, 
he  closed  the  gates,  and  Perseus  soon  after  took 
refuge  there.   (Liv.  xliv.  44.) 

2.  The  tutor  of  Demetrius.  When  Demetrius 
was  kept  in  captivity  at  Rome,  Diodorus  came  to 
him  from  Syria,  and  persuaded  him  that  he  would 
be  received  with  open  arms  by  the  people  of  Syria 
if  he  would  but  escape  and  make  his  appearance 
among  them.  Demetrius  readily  listened  to  him, 
and  sent  him  to  Syria  to  prepare  everything  and 
to  explore  the  disposition  of  the  people"  (Polyb. 
xxxi  20,21.)  [L.S.J 

DIODO'RUS(AioS«pos),literary.  1.  Of  Amu> 
myttium,  a  rhetorician  and  Academic  philosopher. 
He  lived  at  the  time  of  Mithridates,  under  whoa 
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he  commanded  an  army.  In  order  to  please  the 
king,  he  caused  all  the  senators  of  bis  native  place 
to  be  massacred.  He  afterwards  accompanied 
Mithridates  to  Pontus,  and,  after  the  fall  of  the 
king,  Diodorus  received  the  punishment  for  his 
cruelty.  Charges  were  brought  against  him  at 
Adnunyttium,  and  as  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
clear  himself,  he  starved  himself  to  death  in  des- 
pair. (Strab.  xiii.  p.  614.) 

2.  Of  Albx andbia,  surnamed  Valerias  Pollio, 
was  a  son  of  Pollio  and  a  disciple  of  Telecles.  He 
wrote,  according  to  Suidas  (#.  v.  nwAiwr)  and  Eu- 
docia  (p.  136),  a  work  entitled  itfyyci*  tw 
^urovfiivttv  wapct  rots  I  /hfropciv,  and  another 
'AttuoJ  a{{<t.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  and  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
Theodoras  who  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xiv. 
p.  646,  comp.  xt.  pp.  677,  678,  691;  Phot.  BiU. 
Cod.  149)  as  the  author  of  'Arnica]  TKiovat. 

8.  Of  Antjoch,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  who 
lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ,  and  belonged  to  a  noble  family.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  he  was  a  presbyter  and  archi- 
mandrite at  Antioch,  he  exerted  himself  much  in 
introducing  a  better  discipline  among  the  monks, 
and  also  wrote  several  works,  which  shewed  that 
he  was  a  man  of  extensive  acquirements.  When 
Meletius,  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  sent  into 
exile  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valens,  Diodorus 
too  had  to  suffer  for  a  time ;  but  he  continued  to 
exert  himself  in  what  he  thought  the  good  cause, 
and  frequently  preached  to  his  flock  in  the  open 
Melds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch.  In  a.  d. 
378  Meletius  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  see, 
and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  make  Diodorus 
bishop  of  Tarsus.  In  a.  d.  381  Diodorus  attended 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  at  which  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  Eastern  churches  was  en- 
trusted to  him  and  Pelagius  of  Laodiceia.  (Socrat. 
v.  8.)  How  long  he  held  his  bishopric,  and  in 
what  year  he  died,  are  questions  which  cannot  be 
answered  with  certainty,  though  his  death  appears 
to  have  occurred  previous  to  a.  d.  394,  in  which 
year  his  successor,  Phalereus,  was  present  at  a 
council  at  Constantinople.  Diodorus  was  a  man  of 
great  learning  (Facund.  iv.  2) ;  but  some  of  his 
writings  were  not  considered  quite  orthodox,  and 
are  said  to  have  favoured  the  views  which  were 
afterwards  promulgated  by  his  disciple,  Ncstorius. 
His  style  is  praised  by  Photius  (BiU.  Cod.  223, 
where  be  is  called  Theodoras)  for  its  purity  and 
simplicity.  Respecting  his  life,  see  Tillemont, 
Hid.  da  Emp.  viii.  p.  658,  &c~,  and  p.  802,  &c., 
ed.  Paris. 

Diodorus  was  the  author  of  a  numerous  series  of 
works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost,  at  least  in  their 
original  language,  for  many  are  said  to  be  still  ex- 
tant in  Syriac  versions.  The  following  deserve  to 
be  noticed:  1.  Kord  tlfxapnivj\%y  in  8  books  or 
53  chapters,  was  written  against  the  theories  of 
the  astrologers,  heretics,  Rardeaanes,  and  others. 
The  whole  work  is  said  to  be  still  extant  in  Syriac, 
and  considerable  Excerpta  from  it  are  preserved  in 
Photius.  (I.e.)  2.  A  work  against  Photinus, 
Malchion,  SabeUius,  Marcellus,  and  Ancyranus. 
(Theodoret  de  HaereL  Fab.  ii.  in  fin.)  3.  A  work 
against  the  Pagans  and  their  idols  (Facund.  iv.  2), 
which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Kara  TWArwos 
wtpl  dfov  koI  dswr.  (Hieronym.  Caiai.  119.)  4. 
XpoviKOv  StopOovntro*  ri  vtpdXfia  Eu<r*ffov  too 
rian<pi\to  *tpl  tvv  xpdW,  that  is,  on  cbronolo- 
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gical  errors  committed  by  Euseblus.  (Suid.  a.  e. 
&i6iwpos.)  5.  Ilcp)  tow  «Ts  dsds  iv  TpidSt,  was 
directed  against  the  Arians  or  Eunomians,  and  is 
said  to  be  still  extant  in  Syriac.  6.  Tlpdt  rpona- 
rov  KupdXaia.  (Facund.  iv.  2.)  7.  n«pi  ttjt  'lw- 
wipxou  o(palpat.  This  Hipparchus  is  the  Bithv- 
nian  of  whom  Pliny  (//.  A^.  ii.  26)  speaks.  8. 
U*pl  ■Koovoias,  or  on  Providence,  is  said  to  exist 
still  in  Syriac.  9.  Itydr  Ebprfyior  <pi\6oo<pot>, 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  (BasiL  EpiU.  167; 
Facund.  iv.  2.)  10.  Kard  Manx*lon>,  in  24  books, 
of  which  some  account  is  given  by  Photius.  (DM. 
Cod.  85  ;  comp.  Theodoret.  i.  in  fin.)  The  work 
is  believed  to  be  extant  in  Syriac  11.  Ilcpl  rov 
dryiov  w*>rro».  (Phot.  BiU.  Cod.  102  ;  Leontius, 
de  Stc*is,  pp.  448.)  12.  Tlpot  rods  Ivrovatarrat, 
a  work  directed  against  the  Apollinaristae.  Some 
fragments  of  the  first  book  are  preserved  in  Leon- 
tius. (BiU.  Pair.  ix.  p.  704,  ed.  Lugdun.)  This 
work,  which  is  still  extant  in  Syriac,  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  cause  of  Diodorus  being 
looked  upon  as  heretical  ;  for  the  Nestoriana 
appealed  to  it  in  support  of  their  tenets,  and  Cy- 
rillus  wrote  against  it.  13.  A  commentary  on 
most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
This  was  one  of  his  principal  works,  and  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scriptures  he  rejected  the  alle- 
gorical explanation,  and  adhered  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  text  (Suidas,  /.  c ;  Socrat.  vi.  2 ; 
Sozomen.  viii.  2;  Hieronym.  Caial.  119.)  The 
work  is  frequently  referred  to  by  ecclesiastical 
writers,  and  many  fragments  of  it  have  thus  been 
preserved.  (Cave,  UitL  Lit.  i.  p.  217,  ed.  London  ; 
Fabric.  BiU.  Or.  iv.  p.  380,  ix.  p.  277,  Ac) 

4.  Of  Ancalon,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  poet  Antiphanes.  (n«pi  'Ajti- 
Qdrovs  koI  ttjj  wopd  rots  vtvripots  ^ott«{ij»  ; 
Atben.  xiv.  p.  662.) 

5.  Of  AsrxNDUS,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
who  probably  lived  after  the  time  of  Plato,  and 
must  have  been  still  alive  in  01.  104,  for  he  was 
an  acquaintance  of  Stratonicus,  the  musician,  who 
lived  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagi.  Diodorus  is 
said  to  have  adopted  the  Cynic  mode  of  living. 
(Iamblich.  VU.  J'ytkaa.  36;  Athen.  iv.  p.  163; 
Bcntley,  Phalar.  p.  62,  ed.  London,  1777  ) 

6.  Surnamed  Cronus,  a  son  of  Amcinias  of 
Iasus  in  Caria,  lived  at  the  court  of  Alexan- 
dria in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  is  said 
to  have  given  him  the  surname  of  Cronus  on 
account  of  his  inability  to  solve  nt  once  some 
dialectic  problem  proposed  by  Stilpo,  when  the 
two  philosophers  were  dining  with  the  king. 
Diodorus  is  said  to  have  taken  that  disgrace  so 
much  to  heart,  that  after  his  return  from  the  re- 
past, and  writing  a  treatise  on  the  problem, 
he  died  in  despair.  (Ding.  Laert.  ii.  111.)  Ac- 
cording to  an  account  in  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  058, 
xvii.  p.  838),  Diodorus  himself  adopted  the  surname 
of  Cronus  from  his  teacher,  Apollonius  Cronus. 
Further  particulars  respecting  his  life  are  not 
known.  He  belonged  to  the  Megaric  school  of 
philosophy,  and  was  the  fourth  in  the  succession 
of  the  heads  of  that  school.  He  was  particularly 
celebrated  for  his  great  dialectic  skill,  for  which 
he  is  called  6  SioAsimKos,  or  SiaAcKTitteiraTos. 
(Strab.  /.  c;  Sext  Empir.  adv.  Gram.  i.  p.  310; 
Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  54.)  This  epithet  afterwards 
assumed  the  character  of  a  surname,  and  de- 
scended even  to  his  five  daughters,  who  were  like- 
wise distinguished  as  dialecticians.  Respecting 
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the  doctrines  of  Diodorus  we  possess  only  f rag- 
man tary  information,  and  not  even  the  titles  of 
bit  work*  are  known.    It  appears,  however,  cer- 
tain that  it  was  he  who  fully  developed  the 
dialectic  art  of  the  Megarics,  which   so  fre- 
quently degenerated  into  mere  shallow  sophistry. 
(Cic  Acad.  ii.  24,  47.)    He  seems  to  have  been 
ranch  occupied  with  the  theory  of  proof  and  of 
hypothetical  propositions.    In  the  same  manner  as 
he  rejected  in  logic  the  divisibility  of  the  funda- 
mental notion,  he  also  maintained,  in  his  physical 
doctrines,  that  space  was  indivisible,  and  conse- 
quently that  motion  was  a  thing  impossible.  He 
further  denied  the  coming  into  existence  and  all 
multiplicity  both  in  time  and  in  space;  but  he 
considered  the  things  that  fill  up  space  as  one 
whole  composed  of  an  infinite  number  ol  indivisible 
particles.    In  this  latter  respect  he  approached  the 
atomistic  doctrines  of  Democritus  and  Diagoras. 
In  regard  to  things  possible,  he  maintained  that 
only  those  things  are  possible  which  actually  are  or 
will  be ;  possible  was  further,  with  him  identical 
with  necessary  ;  hence  everything  which  is  not 
going  to  be  cannot  be,  and  all  that  is,  or  is  going 
to  be,  is  necessary ;  so  that  the  future  is  as  certain 
and  defined  as  the  past.    This  theory  approached 
the  doctrine  of  fate  maintained  by  the  Stoics, 
and  Chrysirjpus  is  said  to  have  written  a  work, 
vtpl  Svrarter,  against  the  views  of  Diodorus. 
(Diog.  Lairt.  vii.  191 ;  Cic.  de  Fato,  6,  7.  9,  ad 
Fam.  iz.  4.)    He  made  use  of  the  false  syllogism 
called  Sorites,  and  is  said  to  have  invented  two 
others  of  the  same  kind,  viz.  the  4?K«KaAvwt^os 
and  the  niparlrns  Xiryos.    (Diog.  Lacrt.  ii.  111.) 
language  was,  with  him,  as  with  Aristotle,  the 
result  of  an  agreement  of  men  among  themselves. 
(Lersch,  Sprachpkilot.  dtr  Alt.  i.  p.  42;  Deycks, 
4*  Megaricorum  Doctrna,  p.  b'4,  Ate.) 

7.  Of  Choton,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who 
is  otherwise  unknown.  (Iamblich.  Vit.Pythag.  35.) 

8.  Of  Elaza,  is  quoted  as  the  author  of  elegies 
by  Parthenius  (Erot.  16),  who  relates  from  him  a 
story  about  Daphne. 

9.  Of  Efhbsus,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (viii.  70)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
life  and  philosophy  of  Anaximander. 

10.  Surnamed  Pzrizoztzs,  was  probably  a  na- 
tive of  Athens,  and  wrote  on  topographical  and 
geographical  subjects.  He  lived  at  the  time  of  and 
after  Alexander  the  Great;  for  it  is  clear,  from 
some  fragments  of  his  works,  that  he  wrote  at  the 
time  when  Athens  had  only  twelve  phylae,  that  is, 
previous  to  a  c  308 ;  and  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  621 ) 
states,  that  Diodorus  was  acquainted  with  the 
rhetorician  Anaximenes.  We  know  only  of  two 
works  of  Diodorus  Periegetes,  viz.  1.  Tltpl  Sij/iwr, 
which  is  frequently  quoted  by  Harpocration  and 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  and  from  which  a  consi- 
derable number  of  statements  are  preserved  in  con- 
sequence. 2.  ITcpt  nvrmdrmv,  or  on  monuments. 
(Plut  TkemiU.  32,  comp.  Tics.  36,  Cim.  16,  Vii. 
X  Oral.  p.  849 ;  Athen.  ziii.  p.  591.)  It  is  not 
impossible  that  he  may  also  be  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Miletus  (»«pl  MiAi^tov  avyypaftfu^  Schol. 
ad  Pint  Afenex.  p.  380 ;  comp.  Preller,  Polemon. 
1-ragm.  p.  170,  Ac) 

1 1.  Of  Pbjbnb,  is  mentioned  as  a  writer  upon 
agriculture,  but  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Varro,  de 
H.  tf.  i.  1  ;  Columella,  i.  1 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  Elench. 
lib.  xv.  zvii.  4c.) 

12.  The  Sicilian,  usually  called  Diodoris 
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SicuLua,  was  a  contemporary  of  Caesar  and  Au- 
gustus. (Suid.  a  r.  Ati&wpot;  Euseb.  Citron,  ad 
Ann.  1 967.)  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Agyriusa 
in  Sicily,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
Latin  language  through  the  great  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Sicilians.  Respecting  his 
life  we  know  no  more  than  what  be  himself  tella 
us  (L  4).  He  seems  to  have  made  it  the  business 
of  his  life  to  write  an  universal  history  from  the 
earliest  down  to  his  own  time.  With  this  object 
in  view,  he  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe 
and  Asia  to  gain  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
nations  and  countries  than  he  could  obtain  from 
previous  historians  and  geographers.  For  a  long 
time  be  lived  at  Rome,  and  there  also  he  made 
large  collections  of  materials  for  his  work  by  study- 
ing the  ancient  document*.  He  states,  that  h« 
spent  thirty  years  upon  his  work,  which  period 
probably  includes  the  time  he  spent  in  travelling 
and  collecting  materials.  As  it  embraced  the  his- 
tory of  all  ages  and  countries,  and  thus  supplied 
the  place,  as  it  were,  of  a  whole  library,  he  called 
it  B<£Aiodi}irn,  or,  as  Eusebius  (Praep.  Evamg.  L  6) 
says,  Bj^Aaodrjioi  iaropupij.  The  time  at  which 
he  wrote  his  history  may  be  determined  pretty 
accurately  from  internal  evidence:  be  not  only 
mentions  Caesar's  invasion  of  Britain  and  bis 
crossing  the  Rhine,  but  also  his  death  and  apo- 
theosis (i.  4,  iv.  19,  v.  21,25):  he  further  state* 
(i.  44,  comp.  83),  that  he  was  in  Egypt  in  Ol.  190, 
that  i%  a  c.  20  ;  and  Scaliger  (Aniutadt.  ad  Emetb. 
p.  156)  has  made  it  highly  probable  that  Diodorus 
wrote  his  work  after  the  year  a  c.  8,  when  Augus- 
tus corrected  the  calendar  and  introduced  the  in- 
tercalation every  fourth  year. 

The  whole  work  of  Diodorus  consisted  of  forty 
books  nnd  embraced  the  period  from  the  earliest 
mythical  ages  down  to  the  beginning  of  J.  Caesar's 
Gallic  wars.  Diodorus  himself  further  mentions 
that  the  work  was  divided  into  three  great  sec- 
tions. The  first,  which  consisted  of  the  first  six 
books  contains  the  history  of  the  mythical  time* 
previous  to  the  Trojan  war.  The  first  books  of 
this  section  treat  of  the  mythuses  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  latter  books  of  those  of  the  Greeks. 
The  second  section  consisted  of  eleven  books  which 
contained  the  history  from  the  Trojan  war  down 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  the  third 
section,  which  contained  the  remaining  23  books 
treated  of  the  history  from  the  death  of  Alexander 
down  to  the  beginning  of  Caesar's  Gallic  wars. 
Of  this  great  work  considerable  portions  are  now 
lost.  The  first  five  books  which  contain  the  early 
history  of  the  Eastern  nations  the  Egyptians 
Aethiopians  and  Greeks,  are  extant  entire;  the 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  books  are 
lost ;  but  from  the  eleventh  down  to  the  twentieth 
the  work  is  complete  again,  and  contains  the  his- 
tory from  the  second  Persian  war,  a  c.  480,  down 
to  the  year  a  c.  302.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  work  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  considet 
able  number  of  fragments  and  the  Kxoerpta,  which 
are  preserved  partly  in  Photius  (BiU.  Cod.  244), 
who  gives  extracts  from  books  31,  32,  33,  36,  37, 
38,  and  40,  and  partly  in  the  Eclogae  made  at  the 
command  of  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  from 
which  they  have  successively  been  published  by 
H.  Stephens  Fulv.  Ursinus  Valesius  and  A.  Mas 
(Colled.  Nova  Script,  ii.  p.  1,  p.  568,  dec) 
The  work  of  Diodorus  is  constructed  upon  the  plan 
of  annals,  and  the  events  of  each  year  are  pUrsd 
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by  the  tide  of  one  another  without  any  internal 
connexion.   In  composing  his  Bibliotheca,  Diodorua 
made  use,  independent  of  his  own  observations,  of 
all  source*  which  were  accessible  to  him ;  and  had 
he  exercised  any  criticism  or  judgment,  or  rather 
had  he  possessed  any  critical  powers,  his  work 
might  have  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  stu- 
dent of  history.     But   Diodorus  did  nothing 
but  collect  that  which  he  found  in  his  different 
authorities  :  he  thus  jumbled  together  history, 
my  thus,  and  fiction ;  he  frequently  misunderstood 
or  mutilated  his  authorities,  and  not  seldom  con- 
tradicts in  one  passage  what  he  has  stated  in  an- 
other. The  absence  of  criticism  is  manifest  through- 
out the  work,  which  is  in  fact  devoid  of  all  the 
higher  requisites  of  a  history.    But  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  drawbacks,  the  extant  portion  of  this 
great  compilation  is  to  us  of  the  highest  importance, 
on  account  of  the  great  mass  of  materials  which  are 
there  collected  from  a  number  of  writers  whose 
works  have  perished.    Diodorus  frequently  men- 
tions his  authorities,  and  in  most  cases  he  has 
undoubtedly  preserved  the  substance  of  his  prede- 
cessors.    (See  Heyne,  da  FonHbut  et  Aucturib. 
Hisl.  Diodoru,  in  the  Commentat.  Societ  Gotting. 
vols.  v.  and  vii.,  and  reprinted  in  the  Bipont  edi- 
tion of  Diodorus,  vol.  i.  p.  xix.  Ac,  which  also 
contains  a  minute  account  of  the  plan  of  the 
history  by  J.  N.  Eyring,  p.  cv.,  &c)  The 
style  of  Diodorus  is  on  the  whole  clear  and  lucid, 
but  not  always  equal,  which  may  be  owing  to  the 
different  character  of  the  works  he  used  or  abridg- 
ed.   Hi*  diction  holds  the  middle  between  the 
archaic  or  refined  Attic,  and  the  vulgar  Greek 
which  was  spoken  in  his  time,  (Phot  BUd.  Cod. 
70.) 

The  work  of  Diodorus  was  first  published  in 
Latin  translations  of  separate  parts,  until  Vine. 
Opsopaeus  published  the  Greek  text  of  books  16- 
20,  Basel,  1539,  4 to.,  which  was  followed  by  H. 
Stephens's  edition  of  books  1-5  and  11-20,  with 
the  excerpta  of  Photius,  Paris,  1559,  fol.  The 
next  important  edition  is  that  of  N.  Rhodomannus 
(Hanover,  1604,  foL),  which  contains  a  Latin 
translation.  The  great  edition  of  P.  Wesseling, 
with  an  extensive  and  very  valuable  commentary, 
as  well  as  the  Eclogae  of  Constantino  Porphyroge- 
nitus,  as  far  as  they  were  then  known,  appeared  at 
Amsterdam,  1746,  2  vols.  fol.  This  edition  was 
reprinted,  with  some  additions  at  Bipont  (1793, 
Ice.)  in  1 1  vols.  8vo.  The  best  modern  edition  is 
that  of  L.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1828,  6  vols.  8vo. 
The  new  fragments  discovered  and  published  by 
A.  Mai  were  edited,  with  many  improvements,  in 
a  separate  volume  by  L  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1828, 
8vo.  Wesseling's  edition  and  the  Bipont  reprint 
of  it  contain  65  Latin  letters  attributed  to  Diodo- 
rus. They  had  first  been  published  in  Italian  in 
Pietro  Can-era's  Storia  di  Calana,  1 639,  fol.,  and 
were  then  printed  in  a  Latin  version  by  Abraham 
Preiger  in  Burmann's  Thetaur.  Antig.  Sicit.  vol.  x. 
and  in  the  old  edition  of  Fabr.  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  xiv. 
p.  229,  &c  The  Greek  original  of  these  letters 
has  never  been  seen  by  any  one,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  these  letters  are  a  forgery 
made  after  the  revival  of  letters.  (Fabr.  BiU.  Gr. 
iv.  p.  373,  &c) 

13.  Of  Swop*.    See  below. 

14.  Of  Syracuse,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  ;V. 
Elench.  lib.  iii.  and  v.)  among  the  authorities  he 
•ousulted  on  geographical  subject*. 


15.  Of  Tarsus  (Hesych.  «.  c  Auryipat),  a 
grammarian  who  is  mentioned  by  Athenaens  (xi. 
p.  479)  as  the  author  ot  y\vo~aat  'IroAutof,  and  of 
a  work  xp&s  hwt&Qpora  (xi.  p.  478).  He  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Diodorus  referred  to  in  two 
other  passages  of  Athenaeus  (xL  p.  501,  xiv.  p.  642). 
It  may  also  be  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  gramma- 
rian whom  Eustathiua  describes  as  a  disciple  oi 
follower  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  (Villoison, 
ProUg.  ad  Horn.  11.  p.  29.) 

16.  Suroamed  Trvphon,  lived  about  a.  d.  278, 
and  is  described  by  Epiphaniu»(<fc  Mats,  ac  Pond. 
20)  as  a  good  man  and  of  wonderful  piety.  He 
was  presbyter  in  the  village  of  Diodoris  and  a 
friend  of  bishop  Archelaus.  When  Manes  took 
refuge  in  his  house,  he  was  at  first  kindly  received ; 
but  when  Diodorus  was  informed,  by  a  letter  of 
Archelaus,  of  the  heresies  of  Manes,  and  when  he 
began  to  see  through  the  cunning  of  the  heretic, 
he  had  a  disputation  with  him,  in  which  he  is  said 
triumphantly  to  have  refuted  his  errors.  (Phot 
litbl.  (Xd.  85.)  A  letter  of  Archelaus  to  Diodorus 
is  still  extant,  and  printed  in  Valeaiua's  edition  of 
Socrates,  p.  200. 

17.  Of  Tvrb,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  a  disci- 
ple and  follower  of  Critolaus,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school  at  Athens. 
He  was  still  alive  and  active  there  in  B.  c.  110, 
when  L  Crassus,  during  his  quaestorship  of  Mace- 
donia, visited  Athens.  Cicero  denies  to  him  the 
character  of  a  genuine  Peripatetic,  because  it  was 
one  of  his  ethical  maxims,  that  the  greatest  good 
consisted  in  a  combination  of  virtue  with  the  ub- 
sence  of  pain,  whereby  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  was  attempted.  (Cic. 
de  Oral.  i.  1 1,  Tmte.  v.  30,  de  Fin.  ii.  «,  1 1,  iv.  18, 
v.  5,  8,  25,  Acad.  ii.  42 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
p.  301,  ii.  p.  415.) 

There  are  some  more  persons  of  the  name  of 
Diodorus,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  interest  is 
known.  See  the  list  of  them  in  Fabric.  BiU.  Gr. 
iv.  p.  378,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

DIODO'RUS  (Auttupor),  of  Sinopr,  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  is  mentioned 
in  an  inscription  (Bockh,  i.  p.  354),  which  fixes 
his  date  at  the  archonship  of  Diolimus  (a,  c.  354- 
353),  when  he  exhibited  two  plays,  entitled  Nrs-por 
and  Maurtfuvos,  Aristomachus  being  bis  actor. 
Suidas  (*.  v.)  quotes  Athenaeus  as  mentioning  his 
Aikrrrpli  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  DeipnatojikUtcv, 
and  his  'EtmcAijooj  and  Ylayrryvptcrrai  in  the  twelfth 
book.  The  actual  quotations  made  in  our  copies 
of  Athenaeus  are  from  the  AiAirrpis  (x.  p.  431,  c.) 
and  a  long  passage  from  the  'EimtAijpor  (vL  pp. 
235,  e.,  239,  b^  not  xii. ),  but  of  the  UfunjyvpKrrai 
there  is  no  mention  in  Athenaeus.  A  play  under 
that  title  is  ascribed  to  Baton  or  to  Plato.  There 
is  another  fragment  from  Diodorus  in  Stobaeus. 
(Sen*,  lxxii.  1.)  In  another  passage  of  Stobaeus 
(Serm.  exxv.  8)  the  common  reading,  Aiownos, 
should  be  retained.  (Meinekc,  Frag.  Com.  Grate. 
i.  pp.  418,  419,  iii.  pp.  543—54  6.)        [  P.  S.1 

DIODO'RUS  ZONAS  (AioSwpor  Z«ras)  and 
DIODO'RUS  the  Younger,  both  of  Sardib,  and 
of  the  same  family,  were  rhetoricians  and  epigram- 
matists. The  elder  was  distinguished  in  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war.  Strabo  (xiii.  pp.  627.  628)  says,  that 
he  engaged  in  many  contests  on  behalf  of  Asia, 
and  when  Mithridates  invaded  that  province,  Zo- 
na* was-  accused  of  inciting  the  cities  to  revolt 
from  him,  but  was  acquitted  in  consctjuencc  of  th« 
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defence  which  he  made.    Strata  adds,  that  the 

younger  Diodonu,  who  was  his  own  friend,  com- 
posed historical  writings,  lyrics,  and  other  poems, 
which  were  written  in  an  antique  style  (n)* 
ipxalav  ypafyi\v  ifitpalvoma  IkcwoHs).  The  epi- 
grams of  the  Diodori,  of  which  there  are  several, 
were  included  by  Philip  of  Thcssalonica  in  his 
collection,  and  they  now  form  a  part  of  the  Greek 
Anthology.  ( Rrunck,  Anal.  iL  80,  185  ;  Jacobs, 
ii.  67,  170.)  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
assigning  each  of  the  epigrams  to  its  proper  author, 
and  probably  some  of  them  belong  to  a  third  Dio- 
dorus,  a  grammarian  of  Tarsus,  who  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Strata  (xiv.  p.  675),  and  as  it  seems,  by 
other  ancient  writers.  (Jacobs,  xiii.  883,  884 ; 
Fabric.  UiU.  Grate,  iv.  pp.  380,  472,  vi.  pp.  363, 
8G4.)  [P.S.] 

DIODCRUS,  comes  and  magister  scriniorum, 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Theodosius 
the  younger,  in  a.  o.  435,  to  compile  the  Theodo- 
sian  code.  Theodosius  originally  intended  that,  as 
an  historical  monument  for  the  use  of  the  learned, 
there  should  be  compiled  a  general  code  of  consti- 
tutions supplementary  to  the  Gregorian  and  Her- 
mogenian  codes.  These  three  codes  taken  together 
were  intended  to  comprise  all  the  general  consti- 
tutions of  the  emperors,  not  such  only  as  were  in 
actual  force,  but  such  also  as  were  superseded 
or  had  become  obsolete.  In  order,  however,  that 
in  case  of  conflict,  the  reader  might  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  more  modern  enactment,  which  was 
to  prevail  over  the  more  ancient  one,  the  arrange- 
ment under  each  subject  was  to  be  chronological, 
and  dates  were  to  be  carefully  added.  From  this 
general  code,  with  the  help  of  the  works  and  opi- 
nions of  jurists,  was  to  be  formed  a  select  code,  ex- 
cluding every  thing  not  in  force  and  containing  the 
whole  body  of  practical  law.  In  a.  D.  4*29,  nine  com- 
missioners were  appointed,  charged  with  the  task 
of  compiling,  first,  the  general  historical,  and  then, 
the  select  practical  code.  The  nine  named  were 
Antiochus  ex-quaestor  and  praefect ;  another  Anti- 
ochus quaestor  palatii ;  Theodorus,  Eudicius,  Eu- 
sebius,  Joannes,  Comason,  Eubulus  and  Apelles. 
This  plan  was  not  carried  into  execution.  Theo- 
dosius changed  his  purpose,  and  contented  himself 
with  projecting  a  single  code,  which  should  contain 
imperial  constitutions  only,  without  admixture  of 
the  jus  civile  of  the  jurists,  or,  as  an  English  lawyer 
would  express  it,  which  should  exhibit  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  t/alutitry,  but  not  of  the  common  or  un- 
written law.  For  the  changed  plan  sixteen  com- 
missioners were  named  in  a.  d.  435,  who  were 
directed  to  dispose  chronologically  under  the  same 
title  those  constitutions,  or  parts  of  constitutions, 
which  were  connected  in  subject ;  and  were  em- 
powered to  remove  what  was  superfluous,  to  add 
what  was  necessary,  to  change  what  was  doubtful  by 
substituting  what  was  clear,  and  to  correct  what  was 
inconsistent.  The  sixteen  named  were  Antiochus, 
praefectorius  and  consularis  ;  Eubulus  Maxim inus, 
Spcrantius,  Martyrius,  Alipius,  Sebastianus,  Apol- 
lodorus,  Theodoras,  Oron,  Maximus,  Epigenius 
Diodorus,  Procopius  Erotius,  Neuterius.  It  will 
be  observed  that  only  three,  (namely,  Antiochus, 
Theodoras  and  Eubulus)  who  belonged  to  the  first 
commission  were  nominated  upon  the  second. 
In  the  constitution  concerning  the  authority  of  the 
Theodosian  code,  eight  only  of  the  sixteen  named 
upon  the  second  commission  are  signalized  as  having 
Wen  actively  employee*  in  the  composition  of  the 
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Martyrius  Sperantius  AppoDodorus  Theodoras 
Epigenius  and  Procopius.  (Cod.  Theod.  1,  tit.  1, 
s.  5,  ib.  s.  6.  §  2  ;  Const  de  Theod.  Cod.  A*cL 
$  7.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

DIODO'RUS  (^t6iwpos\  a  Greek  physician, 
who  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  as  be  is  quoted  by  Pliny. 
(H.  N.  xxix.  39.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  is  said  by  Galen  (de  Meth.  Med.  ii.  7, 
voL  x.  p.  142)  to  have  belonged  to  the  medical 
sect  of  the  Empirici,  and  whose  medical  formulas 
he  several  times  quotes.  (De  Compos.  Medicam. 
tec  Locos  t.  3,  toI.  xii.  p.  834 ;  x.  3,  voL  xiii. 
p.  361.)  [W.A.G.] 

DIODO'RUS,  artists.  1.  A  silversmith,  on 
whose  silver  image  of  a  sleeping  satyr  there  is  an 
epigram  by  Plato  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Anth, 
Plan.  iv.  12,  248.)  The  idea  contained  in  the 
epigram  is  applied  by  Pliny  to  a  similar  wor«c  of 
Sthatonicuk. 

2.  A  worthless  pointer,  who  is  ridiculed  in  an 
epigram.   (Anth.  PaL  xi.  213.)  [P.  S.] 

DIO'DOTUS  (Auftoroi),  the  son  of  Eucrates 
(possibly,  but  not  probably,  the  flax-seller  of  that 
name  who  is  said  to  have  preceded  Cleon  in  influence 
with  the  Athenians),  is  only  known  as  the  orator 
who  in  the  two  discussions  on  the  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  on  Mytilene  (b.  c.  427),  took  the  most  pro- 
minent part  against  Cleon  *s  sanguinary  motion. 
(Thuc  iii.  41.)  The  substance  of  his  speech  on 
the  second  day  we  may  suppose  ourselves  to  have 
in  the  language  of  Thucydides  (iii.  42 — 48).  The 
expressions  of  his  opponent  lead  us  to  take  him  for 
one  of  the  rising  class  of  professional  orators  the 
earliest  produce  of  the  labours  of  the  Sophists.  If 
so,  he  is  a  singularly  favourable  specimen.  Of  his 
eloquence  we  cannot  judge  ;  but  if,  in  other  points 
Thucydides  represents  him  fairly,  he  certainly  on 
this  occasion  displayed  the  ingenuity  of  the  Sophists, 
the  tact  of  the  practised  debater,  and  soundness  of 
view  of  the  statesman,  in  the  service  of  a  cause 
that  deserved  and  needed  them  alL  He  cautiously 
shifts  the  argument  from  the  justice  to  the  policy 
of  the  measure.  Feelings  of  humanity  were 
already  excited ;  the  people  only  wished  a  justi- 
fication for  indulging  them.  This  he  finds  thi-m 
in  the  certainty  that  revolt  at  any  risk  would  bo 
ventured ;  severities  could  not  check,  and  would 
surely  make  it  more  obstinately  persevered  in ; 
and  in  the  exceeding  inexpediency  of  confounding, 
by  indiscriminate  slaughter,  their  friends,  the  de- 
mocratic party,  with  those  who  would  in  any  case 
be  their  enemies, — a  suggestion  probably,  at  that 
time,  far  from  obvious.    To  his  skill  we  must  as- 


cribe the  revocation  of  the  preceding  day's  vote 
in  Cleon's  favour,  and  the  preservation  of  My- 
tilene from  massacre,  and  Athens  from  a  great 
crime.  [A.H.C.] 

DIO'DOTUS  (AmWotoj)  U  King  of  Ractria, 
and  founder  of  the  Ractrian  monarchy,  which  con- 
tinued to  subsist  under  a  Greek  dynasty  for  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  This  prince  as  well 
as  his  successor  is  called  by  Justin,  Theodotos  but 
the  form  Diodotus,  whkh  occurs  in  Strata  (xu  p. 
515)  seems  to  have  been  that  used  by  Tragus  Potn- 
peius  (Prol.  Trogi  Pompeii,  lib.  xli.),  is  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence  of  an  unique  gold  coin  now 
in  the  museum  at  Paris,  (See  Wilson,  A  nana,  p. 
219.) 

Roth  the  period  and  circumstances  of  the  esta. 
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blishment  of  hi*  power  in  Bactria  are  very  uncrr- 
tain.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  be  was  nt  first 
satrap  or  governor  of  that  province,  under  the 
Syrian  monarchy,  and  that  he  took  advantage  of 
his  sovereign's  being  engaged  in  wars  in  distant 
parts  of  his  dominions  to  declare  himself  inde- 
pendent The  remote  and  secluded  position  of  his 
territories,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Parthians  under 
Arsaces,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  appear  to 
have  prevented  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Syrian  monarch  to  reduce  him  again  to  subjection. 
At  a  later  period,  when  Scleucus  Callinicus  under- 
took his  expedition  against  Parthia,  he  appears  to 
have  entered  into  alliance  with  Diodotus,  and  may 
perhaps  have  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of 
his  sovereignty,  to  secure  his  cc-opemtion  against 
Tiridates.  Diodotus,  however,  died  apparently  just 
about  this  time.  (Justin,  xli.  4;  Strab.  xi.  p.  515; 
compare  Wilson's  A  r*»»a,  pp.  2 1 5—2 1 9 ;  Drovsen's 
JMtenismus,  ii.  pp.  325,  412,  7G0 ;  Raoul  Rochette 
Mum.  des  Savons,  Oct.  1 835. ) 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  revolt  of  Dio- 
dotus, it  appears  from  Strabo  and  Justin  to  have 
preceded  that  of  Arsaces  in  Parthia,  and  may  there- 
fore be  referred  with  much  probability  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Antiochiu  II.  in  Svria.  n.  c. 
261—246.  [See  Arsacm,  p  354,  a.]  The  date 
usually  received  is  256  a  o,  but  any  such  precise 
determination  rests  only  on  mere  conjecture. 

Concerning  the  Ractrian  kings  in  general  see 
Bayer,  1  listeria  Rcgni  Graeoorum  Ductruini,  4to. 
Petrop.  1 738  ;  Lassen,  Zur  Gexhichls  der  Griechis- 
chen  und  Indo-Skytuchen  Konuje  in  Daktrictu,  8vo. 
Bonn,  1838  ;  Wilson's  Ariana  Anfvjua,  4to. 
Lond.  1841.  [E.  H.B.] 

DIO'DOTUS  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
preceding,  is  called  by  Justin  Thcodotus,  as  well 
as  his  father.  According  to  that  author,  he  aban- 
doned his  father's  policy,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  king  of  Parthia,  Tiridates  by  which  he 
joined  him  against  Scleucus  Callinicus.  (Justin, 
xli.  4.)  The  total  defeat  of  the  Syrian  king  pro- 
bably secured  the  independence  of  Bactria,  as  well 
as  that  of  Parthia ;  but  we  know  nothing  more  of 
the  history  of  Diodotus.  The  commencement  of 
his  reign  may  be  dated  somewhere  about  240  b.  c. 
(Wilson's  Ariana,  p  217.)  [E.  H.B.J 

DIO'DOTUS  (Ai«ar«),  literary.  1.  Of  Ery- 
thrab,  was,  according  to  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  434), 
the  author  of  4<pn/ifitpiSts  'AAclavopou,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

2.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who,  according  to  Dio- 
genes Laertiu*(ix.  15),  commented  on  the  writings 
of  Heracleitus. 

3.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher,  of  Sidon,  is  > 
mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  757). 

4.  Surnamed  Pbtroniu*,  was  the  author  of 
Anthologumena  and  other  works.  He  is  often  re- 
ferred to  by  Pliny,  and  is  the  same  as  the  physi- 
cian mentioned  below. 

5.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  lived  for  many 
years  at  Rome  in  the  house  of  Cicero,  who  had 
known  him  from  his  childhood,  and  always  enter- 
tained great  lore  and  respect  for  him.  He  in- 
structed Cicero,  and  trained  and  exercised  his 
intellectual  powers,  especially  in  dialectics.  In  his 
later  years,  Diodotus  became  blind,  but  he  never- 
theless continued  to  occupy  himself  with  literary 
pursuits  and  with  teaching  geometry.  He  died  in 
C  icero's  house,  in  a  c.  59,  and  left  to  his  friend 


a  property  of  about  1 00,000  sesterces.  (Cic  ad. 
Fam.  ix.  4,  xiii.  16,  de  Not  Dear.  L  3,  Brut.  90, 
Acad,  ii  36,  Tusc.  v.  39,  wl  AtL  ii.  20.)     (L.  S.] 

DIO'DOTUS  (Ar&orof),  artists.  1.  A  statu- 
ary, to  whom  Strabo  (ix.  p  396,  c)  ascribes  the 
Khamnusian  Nemesis  of  Auoracritus.  There  is 
no  other  mention  of  him. 

2.  A  sculptor  of  Nicomcdcia,  the  son  of  Boethus, 
made,  with  his  brother  Menodotus,  a  statue  of 
Hercules.  (  Winckelmann,  Werix,  vi.  p. 38.)  [P.S.J 

DIO'DOTUS  (A«J8ot«X  »  Greek  physician, 
who  is  called  by  Pliny  (H.N.  xx.  32)  Petronius 
Diodotus,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  (as  Fabri- 
cius  conjectures)  we  should  read  Petronius  ct  Dio- 
dotus, as  Petronius  is  distinguished  from  Diodotus 
by  Dioscoridcs  (De  Mat.  Med.  pracf.  p.  2),  and 
S.  Epiphanius.  (Adv.  Haeres.  i.  1.  3,  p.  3,  ed. 
Colon.  1682.)  He  must  have  lived  some  time  in 
or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  wrote 
a  work  on  botany.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

Dl'OOAS  (AioVw),  an  iatrolipta  (see  Did.  o/ 
Ant.  t.  v.),  who  lived  in  the  first  or  second  century 
after  Christ,  mentioned  by  Galen  (de  Compos.  Mr- 
dicam.  »x.  Locos,  vii.  5,  voL  xii.  p.  104)  as  having 
used  a  medicine  of  Antonius  Musa.     [  W.  A.  G  ] 

DIOGENE1A  (AuryvVfta),  the  name  of  two 
mythical  beings.  (Paus.  L  38.  §  3  ;  Apollod.  iiL 
15.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

DIO'GENES  (Aioy/^j),  historical.  1.  An 
Acarn anian.  When  Popillius  in  a  c.  1 70  went  as 
ambassador  to  the  Aetolians,  and  several  states- 
men were  of  opinion  that  Roman  garrisons  should 
be  stationed  in  Acarnania,  Diogenes  opposed  their 
advice,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  Popillius  not  to 
send  any  soldiers  into  Acarnania.  (Polyb.  xxviii.  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Archxlaus,  the  general  of  Mithri- 
dates,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  which 
his  father  lost  against  Sulla.  (Appian,  Mithrid.  49.) 

3.  A  Carthaginian,  who  succeeded  Ha&drubal 
in  the  command  of  a  place  called  Nepheria,  in 
Africa,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Scipio  Africanus 
the  Younger,  who  however  left  Laeliua  to  continue 
the  attack,  while  he  himself  marched  against  Car- 
thage, However,  Scipio  soon  returned,  and  after 
a  siege  of  twenty-two  days,  the  place  was  taken  : 
70,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  killed  on 
that  spot,  and  this  victory  of  Scipio  was  the  first 
great  step  towards  the  taking  of  Carthage,  which 
had  been  supplied  with  provisions  from  Nepheris. 
The  capture  of  the  place,  moreover,  broke  the  cou- 
rage of  the  Africans,  who  still  espoused  the  cause 
of  Carthage.  (Appian,  Pun.  126.) 

4.  A  person  sent  by  Orofernes,  together  with 
Timotheus,  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  a  c  161,  to 
carry  to  Rome  a  golden  crown,  and  to  renew  the 
friendship  and  alliance  with  the  Romans.  The 
principal  object  of  the  ambassadors,  however,  was 
to  support  the  accusation  which  was  brought  against 
Ariarathes;  and  Diogenes  and  his  coadjutor,  Mil- 
tiadet,  succeeded  in  their  plan,  and  lies  and  calum- 
nies gained  the  victory,  as  there  was  no  one  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  Ariarathes.  (Polyb. 
xxxii.  20.) 

5.  Praefect  of  SirsiANA  in  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Great.  During  the  rebellion  of  Molo  he 
defended  the  arx  of  Susa  while  the  city  itself  was 
taken  by  the  rebel.  Molo  ceased  pushing  his  con- 
quest further,  and  leaving  a  besieging  corps  behind 
him,  he  returned  to  Seleuceia.  When  the  insurrec- 
tion was  at  length  put  down  by  Antiochut,  Dio- 
genes obtained  the  command  of  the  military  foicet 
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stationed  in  Media.  In  &  a  210,  when  Anu'ochns 
pursued  Araiccs  II.  into  Hyrcania,  Diogenes  wu 
appointed  commander  of  the  vanguard,  and  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  march.  (Polvb.  v.  46, 
48,  54,  x.  29,  30.)  [L.  S.] 

DIO'OENES  <Aio?«>itf),  literary.  1.  With 
the  praennmen  Antonius,  the  author  of  a  Greek 
roraancp,  whom  some  critics  have  placed  soon  after 
the  time  of  Alexander,  while  others,  and  with 
more  probability,  have  placed  him  in  the  second  or 
third  century  after  Christ  His  age  was  unknown 
even  to  Photius,  who  has  preserved  (Cod.  166)  an 
outline  of  his  romance.  It  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  books,  was  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
•bout  travels,  and  bore  the  title  of  Td  Mp  BovKifr 
iwurra.  (Comp.  Pornhyr.  Vii.  Pythog.  10.)  It  is 
highly  praised  by  Photius  for  the  clearness  and 
gracefulness  of  its  descriptions.  The  epitome  pre- 
served by  Photius  is  printed  also  in  the  M  Corpus 
Eroticcrum  Graecoruiu,"  vol.  i.  edited  by  Passow. 

2.  Of  Afollonia.    See  below. 

3.  Surnamed  the  Babylonian,  a  Stoic  philoso- 
pher. He  was  a  native  of  Seleuceia  in  Babylonia, 
from  which  he  derived  his  surname  in  order  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  philosophers  of  the 
name  of  Diogenes.  He  was  educated  at  Athens 
under  the  auspices  of  Chrysippus,  and  succeeded 
Zeno  of  Tarsus  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic  school  at 
Athens.  The  most  memorable  event  of  his  life  is 
the  part  he  took  in  the  embassy  which  the  Athe- 
nians sent  to  Rome  in  ac.  15.5,  and  which  con- 
sisted of  the  three  philosophers,  Diogenes,  Carne- 
ades,  and  Critolaus.  These  three  philosophers, 
during  their  stay  at  Rome,  delivered  their  cpideictic 
speeches  at  first  in  numerous  private  assemblies, 
and  afterwards  also  in  the  senate.  Diogenes 
pleased  his  audience  chiefly  by  his  sober  and  tem- 
perate mode  of  speaking.  (OelL  vii.  14  ;  Cic. 
Acad.  ii.  45  ;  comp.  Carnkadks  and  Critolaus.) 
According  to  Lucian(  A/acroo.  20),  Diogenes  died  at 
the  age  of  88  ;  and  as,  in  Cicero's  Cato  Major  (7), 
Diogenes  is  spoken  of  as  deceased,  he  must  have 
died  previous  to  a  c.  151.  Diogenes,  who  is  called 
n  great  Stoic  ( mat/nut  et  grxtvia  Stoicut,  Cic.  de  Off. 
iiL  12),  seems  to  have  closely  followed  the  views 
of  his  master,  Chrysippus,  especially  on  subjects  of 
dialectics,  in  which  Diogenes  is  even  said  to  bare 
instructed  Carncades.  (Cic  Acad.  ii.  30,  dt  OraL 
ii.  38.)  He  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
of  which,  however,  little  more  than  the  titles  is 
known.  1.  AiaA«*Toru  tsxstj.  (Diog.  Laert  vii. 
51.)  2.  On  Divination.  (Cic  de  Divin.  i.  3,  ii.  43.) 
3.  On  the  goddess  Athena,  whose  birth  he,  like 
Chrysippus,  explained  by  physiological  principles. 
(Cic  de  A'at  Deor.  i.  15.)  4.  Ilfpl  tow  rijs  inrxns 
ij-yrjAWPiKow.  (Galen.)  5.  TltfA  <^wf7»i  (Diog.  Laert 
vii.  55),  which  seems  to  have  treated  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  language.  6.  Utpl  fvy*vtlat,  or  on  aris- 
tocracy of  birth,  in  several  books.  (A then.  iv.  p. 
168.)  7.  ntpl  ro/utr,  likewise  in  several  books, 
the  first  of  which  is  quoted  in  Athenaeus  (xii.  p. 
526  ;  comp.  Cic.  de  l*g.  iii.  5,  where  Die  is  a  false 
reading  for  Diogenc*).  There  are  several  passages 
in  Cicero  from  which  we  may  infer  that  Diogenes 
wrote  on  other  subjects  also,  such  as  on  Duty,  on 
the  Highest  Good,  and  the  like,  but  the  titles  of 
those  works  are  unknown.  (Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  12,  13, 
23,  de  Fin.  iii.  10,  15;  comp.  C.  V.  Thicry,  Dia- 
tcrUUit)  de  Ihrxjeiif  Babylonia,  Lovanii,  1830,  p. 
17.  Ac,  and  I'ars  poster,  p.  30,  &c.) 

4.  The  Cynic  philosopher.    Sec  below. 
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There  were  two  other  Cynic  philosophers  of  this 
name,  one  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  (Dion  Ctua. 
xlvi.  15),  and  the  other  in  the  reign  of  Julian, 
who  praises  him  in  one  of  his  Epistles  (35,  p.410) 

5.  Of  Cyzicur.  [Diogknianus.] 

6.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Pkrnia,  of  which 
the  first  book  is  quoted  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria. 
[Protrept.  p.  19.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  is 
the  same  as  the  Diogenes  who  is  mentioned  by 
Parthenius  (Erot.  C)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Pallene. 

7.  Lakrtius.    See  below. 

8.  Obnomal'r.    See  below. 

9.  A  Phoenician,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Simplicius.  (Suid.  s. v. 
*p4tr€ut.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  Diogenes 
of  Abila  in  Phoenicia,  whom  Suidas  and  Stephanua 
Byxantius  («.t\"As\Aa)  call  a  distinguished  sophist, 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

10.  A  Phrygian,  is  described  as  an  atheist, 
but  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Aelian,  V,  II.  ii.  31 ; 
comp.  Enstath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  iiL  381.) 

11.  Of  Ptolxmais  in  Egypt,  a  Stoic  philoso- 
pher, who  made  ethics  the  basis  of  his  philosophy. 
(Diog.  Laert  vii.  41.) 

12.  Of  Rhodes  »  Greek  grammarian,  who 
used  to  hold  disputations  at  Rhodes  every  seventh 
day.  Tiberius  once  wanted  to  hear  him ;  but  as 
it  was  not  the  usual  day  for  disputing,  the  gram- 
marian bade  him  come  again  on  the  seventh  day. 
Afterwards  Diogenes  came  to  Rome,  and  when  he 
asked  permission  to  pay  his  homage,  the  emperor 
did  not  admit  him,  but  requested  him  to  come 
again  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years.  (Suet.  Tiber. 
32.) 

13.  Of  Skmuckia,  an  Epicurean  philosopher, 
who  has  frequently  been  confounded  with  Diogenes 
the  Babylonian,  who  was  likewise  a  native  of  Se- 
leuceia. He  lived  at  the  court  of  Syria,  and  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  king  Alexander,  the  suppo- 
sititious son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  But  he 
was  put  to  death  soon  after  the  accession  of  Antio- 
chus Theus,  in  B.  c.  1 42.  (Athen.  v.  p.  21 1.) 

14.  Of  Sicyon,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Lae'r- 
tius  (vi.  81)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

15.  Of  Smyrna,  an  Elentic  philosopher,  who 
was  a  disciple  of  Metrodorus  and  Protagoras. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  301.) 

16.  Of  Tarsus,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  who 
is  described  by  Stntbo  (xiv.  p.  675)  as  a  peison 
clever  in  composing  extempore  tragedies.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works,  which,  however,  are 
lost.  Among  them  are  mentioned  :  1.  *EwlAf«rro< 
(TXoAai,  which  was  probably  a  collection  of  essays 
or  dissertations  on  philosophical  subjects.  (Diog. 
Laert.  x.  26,  with  Menage's  note.)  2.  An  abridge- 
ment of  the  Ethics  of  Epicurus  (friropi)  rccv  'Eiri- 
Kovpov  jdiK&v  {^rriyxdroM'),  of  which  Diogenes 
Laertius  (x.  118)  quotes  the  12th  book.  3.  Tltol 
iroiT/r ix tuv  firrTMjdTwr,  that  is,  on  poetical  problems, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  solve,  and  which  seem  to 
have  had  especial  reference  to  the  Homeric  poems. 
(Diog.  Laert  Ti.  81.)  Further  particulars  are  not 
known  about  him,  though  Gassendi  (<L  Fit  Epiatr. 
ii.  6)  represents  him  as  a  disciple  of  Demetrius  the 
Laconian. 

There  arc  several  more  literary  persons  of  the 
name  of  Diogenes,  concerning  whom  nothing  is 
known.  A  list  of  them  is  given  by  Thicry,  /.  c 
p.  97,  &u  [L.S.J 
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DIOGENES  APOLLONIA'TES  (Aur^rqt  6 
AvoXAeki'idrws),  an  eminent  natural  philosopher, 
who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  B.  c.  lie  was  a 
native  of  Apollonia  in  Crete,  his  father's  name  was 
Apollothcmis,  and  he  was  a  pupil  of  Anaximenes. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  erenU  of  his  life,  except 
that  he  was  once  at  Athens,  and  there  got  into 
trouble  from  some  unknown  cause,  which  is  con- 
jectured to  have  been  the  supposition  that  his  philo- 
sophical opinions  were  dangerous  to  tbe  religion  of 
the  state.  (Diog.  Lae'rL  ix.  §  67.)  He  wrote  a 
work  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  entitled  Utp\  ♦w<r«wi, 
**  On  Nature,"  which  consisted  of  at  least  two 
books,  and  in  which  he  appears  to  have  treated  of 
physical  science  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  words. 
Of  this  work  only  a  few  short  fragments  remain, 
preserved  by  Aristotle,  Diogenes  Lae'rtius,  and 
Simplicius.  The  longest  of  these  is  that  which  is 
inserted  by  Aristotle  in  the  third  book  of  his  His- 
tory of  Animals,  and  which  contains  an  interesting 
description  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of  the 
veins.  The  following  is  the  account  of  his  philoso- 
phical opinions  given  by  Diogenes  Lae'rtius  : — u  He 
maintained  that  air  was  the  primal  element  of  all 
things  ;  that  there  was  an  infinite  number  of 
worlds,  and  an  infinite  void ;  that  air,  densified 
and  rarified.  produced  the  different  members  of  the 
Universe ;  that  nothing  was  produced  from  nothing, 
or  was  reduced  to  nothing ;  that  the  earth  was 
round,  supported  in  the  middle,  and  had  received 
its  shape  from  the  whirling  round  of  the  warm 
vapours,  and  its  concretion  and  hardening  from 
cold."  The  last  paragraph,  which  is  extremely  ob- 
scure in  the  original,  has  been  translated  according 
to  Panserbeiter's  explanation,  not  as  being  entirely 
satisfactory,  but  as  being  the  best  that  has  hitherto 
been  proposed.  Diogenes  also  imputed  to  air  an 
intellectual  energy,  though  without  recognizing  any 
distinction  between  mind  and  matter.  The  frag- 
ments of  Diogenes  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished, with  those  of  Anaxagoras,  by  Schorn,  Bonn, 
1829,  8vo ;  and  alone  by  Panaerbeiter,  Lips.  1830, 
8ve,  with  a  copious  dissertation  on  his  philosophy. 
Further  information  concerning  him  may  be  found 
in  Harles's  edition  of  Fabrieii,  BiUioik.  Graeea,  vol. 
ii.  ;  Bayle's  Diet.  HiaL  et  Crit. ;  Schleiermacher,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1815  ;  and 
in  thedifferentHistoriesof  Philosophy.  Some  notices 
of  his  date  by  Mr.  Clinton  are  given  in  an  article 
**0n  the  Early  Ionic  Philosophers,"  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  Philological  Muteum.     [\V.  A.  G.] 

DIO'GENES  (^uryirns\  a  Cynic  of  Sinope  in 
Pontus,  born  about  a.  c.  412.  His  father  was  a 
banker  named  Ices  Las  or  Icetas,  who  was  convicted 
of  some  swindling  transaction,  in  consequence  of 
which  Diogenes  quitted  Sinope  and  went  to  Athena 
His  youth  is  said  to  have  been  spent  in  dissolute 
extravagance;  but  at  Athens  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  character  of  Antisthenes,  who  at 
first  drove  him  away,  as  he  did  all  others  who 
offered  themselves  as  his  pupils.  [  Antisthsnka.] 
Diogenes,  however,  could  not  be  prevented  from 
attending  him  even  by  blows,  but  told  him  that 
he  would  find  no  stick  hard  enough  to  keep  him 
away.  Antisthenes  at  last  relented,  and  his  pupil 
soon  plunged  into  the  most  frantic  excesses  of 
austerity  and  morose ness,  and  into  practices  not 
unlike  those  of  the  modern  Trnppists,  or  Indian 
gymnosnphista  In  summer  he  used  to  roll  in  hot 
sand,  mid  in  winter  to  embrace  statues  covered 
with  snow ;  he  wore  coane  clothing,  lived  on  the 
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plainest  food,  and  sometimes  on  raw  meat  (com p. 
Julian,  Orat.  vL),  slept  in  portkroes  or  in  the  street, 
and  finally,  according  to  the  common  story,  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  tub  belonging  to  the  Metroum, 
or  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  The  truth 
of  this  latter  tale  has,  however,  been  reasonably 
disputed.  The  chief  direct  authorities  for  it  are 
Seneca  (Bp.  99),  Lucian  (Quomodo  Contcr.  Hid. 
ii.  p.  364),  Diogenes  Lae'rtius  (vu  23),  and  the 
incidental  allusion  to  it  in  Juvenal  (xiv.  308,  &e.)» 
who  says,  Alexander  testa  vidit  in  ilia  magnum 
hal>itatorem,  and  Dolia  nudi  non  anient  Cynici. 
Resides  these,  Aristophanes  (EquiL  789),  speaks 
of  the  Athenian  poor  as  living,  during  the  stress  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  cellars,  tubs  (viSoitwus), 
and  similar  dwellings.  To  these  arguments  is  op- 
posed the  fact,  that  Plutarch,  Arrian,  Cicero,  aud 
Valerius  Maximus,  though  they  speak  of  Diogenes 
basking  in  the  sun,  do  not  allude  at  all  to  the 
tub;  but  more  particularly  that  Epictetue  (ap. 
Arrian,  iii.  24),  in  giving  a  long  and  careful  account 
of  his  mode  of  life,  says  nothing  about  it.  Tho 
great  combatants  on  this  subject  in  modern  times 
are,  against  the  tub,  Heumann  (Act  Philosoph.  voL 
ii.  p.  58),  and  for  it,  Hase,  whose  dissertation  d« 
Doliari  llabiiatione  Diogenii  Cynici,  was  published 
by  his  rival.  (PaeciL  vol.  i.  lib.  iv.  p.  586.1  The 
story  of  the  tub  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Athenians 
voted  the  repair  of  this  earthenware  habitation 
when  it  was  broken  by  a  mischievous  urchin. 
Lucian,  in  telling  this  anecdote,  appeals  to  certain 
spurious  epistles,  falsely  attributed  to  Diogenes. 
In  spite  of  his  strange  eccentricities,  Diogenes  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  respected  at  Athens,  and 
to  have  been  privileged  to  rebuke  anything  of 
which  he  disapproved  with  the  utmost  possible 
licence  of  expression.  He  seems  to  have  ridiculed 
and  despised  all  intellectual  pursuit*  which  did 
not  directly  and  obviously  tend  to  some  immediate 
practical  good.  He  abused  literary  men  for  read- 
ing about  the  evils  of  Ulysses,  and  neglecting  their 
own  ;  musicians  for  stringing  the  lyre  harmoniously 
while 'they  left  their  minds  discordant;  men  of 
science  for  troubling  themselves  about  the  moon 
and  stars,  while  they  neglected  what  lay  immedi- 
ately before  them  ;  orators  for  learning  to  say 
what  was  right,  but  not  to  practise  it.  Various 
sarcastic  savings  of  the  same  kind  are  handed 
down  as  his,  generally  shewing  that  unwise  con- 
tempt for  the  common  opinions  and  pursuits  of 
men,  which  is  so  unlikely  to  reform  them. 

The  removal  of  Diogenes  from  Athens  was  the 
result  of  a  voyage  to  Aegina,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  ship  was  taken  by  pirates,  and  Diogenes 
carried  to  Crete  to  be  sold  as  a  slave.  Here  when 
he  was  asked  what  business  he  understood,  he 
answered  44  How  to  command  men,"  and  he  begged 
to  be  sold  to  some  one  who  needed  a  ruler.  Such 
a  purchaser  was  found  in  the  person  of  Xeniades 
of  Corinth,  over  whom  he  acquired  such  unbounded 
influence,  that  he  soon  received  from  him  his  free- 
dom, was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  children, 
and  passed  his  old  age  in  his  house.  During  his 
residence  among  them  his  celebrated  interview 
with  Alexander  the  (J rent  is  said  to  have  taken 
place.  The  conversation  between  them  is  reported 
to  have  begun  by  the  king's  saying,  **  I  am  Alex- 
ai>der  the  Great,"  to  which  the  philosopher  replied, 
uAud  I  am  Diogenes  the  Cynic"  Alexander 
then  asked  whether  he  could  oblige  him  in  any 
way,  and  received  no  answer  except  44  Yes,  you 
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can  stand  out  of  the  sunshine."  Considering,  how 
ever,  that  this  mutt  haw  happened  soon  after 
Alexander's  accession,  and  before  hi*  Persian  ex- 
pedition, he  could  not  have  called  himself  Ou>  Greats 
which  title  was  not  conferred  on  him  till  he  had 
gained  his  Eastern  victories,  after  which  he  never 
returned  to  (J recce.  These  considerations,  with 
others,  are  sufficient  to  banish  this  anecdote,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  tub,  from  the  domain  of 
history;  and,  considering  what  rich  materials  so 
peculiar  a  person  as  Diogenes  must  hare  afforded 
for  amusing  stories  we  need  not  wonder  if  a  few 
hare  come  down  to  us  of  somewhat  doubtful  genu- 
ineness. We  are  told,  however,  that  Alexander 
admired  Diogenes  so  much  that  he  said,  w  If  I  were 
not  Alexander,  I  should  wish  to  be  Diogenes." 
(Pint.  Alex,  c  14.)  Some  say,  that  after  Dio- 
genes became  a  resident  at  Corinth,  he  still  spent 
every  winter  at  Athens,  and  he  is  also  accused 
of  various  scandalous  offences,  but  of  these  there 
is  no  proof ;  and  the  whole  bearing  of  tradition 
about  him  shews  that,  though  a  strange  fanatic, 
he  was  a  man  of  great  excellence  of  life,  and  pro- 
bably of  real  kindness  «ince  Xeniades  compared 
his  arrival  to  the  entrance  of  a  good  genius  into 
his  house. 

With  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  Diogenes  there 
is  little  to  say,  as  he  was  utterly  without  any  sci- 
entific object  whatever.  His  system,  if  it  deserve 
the  name,  was  purely  practical,  and  consisted 
merely  in  teaching  men  to  dispense  with  the  sim- 
plest and  most  necessary  wants  (Diog.  Laert  vi. 
70) ;  and  his  whole  style  of  teaching  was  a  kind 
of  caricature  upon  that  of  Socrates,  whom  he  imi- 
tated in  imparting  instruction  to  persons  whom  he 
casually  met,  and  with  a  still  more  supreme  con- 
tempt for  time,  place,  and  circumstances.  Hence 
he  was  sometimes  called  "the  mad  Socrates."  He 
did  not  commit  his  opinions  to  writing,  and  there- 
fore those  attributed  to  him  cannot  be  certainly 
relied  on.  The  most  peculiar,  if  correctly  stated, 
was,  that  all  minds  are  air,  exactly  alike,  and  com- 
posed of  similar  particles,  but  that  in  the  irrational 
animals  and  in  idiots,  they  are  hindered  from  pro- 
perly developing  themselves  by  the  arrangement 
and  various  humours  of  their  bodies.  (Plut  J'tae. 
rhil.  v.  20.)  This  resembles  the  Ionic  doctrine, 
and  has  been  referred  by  Brucker  (Hist.  Grit.  I 'hit. 
ii.  2.  1.  §  21 )  to  Diogenes  of  Apollonia.  The 
statement  in  Suidas,  that  Diogenes  was  once  called 
Cleon,  is  probably  a  false  reading  for  Ki/wp.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety,  b.  c  323,  in  the 
same  year  that  Epicurus  came  to  Athens  to  circu- 
late opinions  the  exact  opposite  to  his.  It  was 
also  the  year  of  Alexander's  death,  and  as  Plu- 
tarch tells  us  (Sympos.  viii.  717),  both  died  on  the 
same  day.  If  so,  this  was  probably  the  6th  of 
Thargelion.  (Clinton,  P.  H.  vol.  ii.;  Hitter,  (lexh. 
Jrr  Philompkir^  vii.  1,  4.)  [O.  E.  L.C.] 

DIO'OENES  LAE'RTIUS(A«r^wi?  SAaiprtos 
or  Aewpnsut,  sometimes  also  AoJprtot  Aioyivqi), 
the  author  of  a  sort  of  history  of  philosophy,  which 
nlone  has  brought  his  name  down  to  posterity. 
The  surname,  Laertius  was  derived  according  to 
some  from  the  Roman  family  which  bore  the  cog- 
nomen Laertius  one  °f  the  members  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  patron  of  an  ancestor 
of  Diogenes.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  he  re- 
ceived it  from  the  town  of  Laerte  in  Cilicia,  which 
seems  to  have  been  his  native  place.  (Fabric  BiH. 
G'ruec.  v.  p.  564,  note).    A  modem  critic  (Rauke, 
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de  Lett.  Hetych.  p.  59,  &c  6 1 ,  Ac)  supposes  that  hit 
real  name  was  Diogenianus  and  that  he  was  the 
same  as  the  Diogenianus  of  Cyxicua,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Suidas.    This  supposition  is  founded  oa 
a  passage  of  Tzetzes  (Catf.hL  61,)  in  which  Dio- 
genes Laertius  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Dio- 
genianus. ( Vossius,  de  Hitt.  Grate,  p.  263,  ed. 
Westermann.)    We  have  no  information  whatever 
respecting  his  life,  his  studies,  or  his  age.  Plu- 
tarch, Sextus  Kmpiricus  and  Saturninus  are  tha 
latest  writers  he  quotes  and  he  accordingly  see  ma 
to  have  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ    Others  however,  assign  to  him 
a  still  later  date,  and  place  him  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Severus  and  his  successors  or  even  as  lata 
as  the  time  of  Con stan tine.    His  work  consists  of 
ten  books  (^tAoVwpoi  /Wo*,  in  Phot  BibL  Cod.  exxi ; 
<p*\ia expos  l<rr6p\a  in  Steph.  Byz.,  ffotpurrm*  fiiot 
in  Eustath)  and  is  called  in  MSS.  by  the  long  title 
of  w«pJ  fltor,  &<ryndTt*y  kcu  dor o<pBfy narrow  tmt 
cV  <pt\o<Toiplq,  tMoKifUfffarrunr.    According  to  some 
allusions  which  occur  in  it,  he  wrote  it  for  a 
lady  of  rank  (iiL  47,  x.  29),  who  occupied  herself 
with  philosophy,  especially  with  the  study  of  Plato. 
According  to  some  this  lady  was  Arria,  the  philoso- 
phical friend  of  Galen  ( Tkeriae.  ad  Pimm.  3),  and 
according  to  others  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Severus.  (Menage,  Lead  Prooem.  p.  1  ; 
Th.  Reinesius,  Var.  Led.  iL  12.)    The  dedication, 
however  and  the  prooemium  are  lost,  to  that  no- 
thing can  be  said  with  certainty. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  as  follows :  He  begins 
with  an  introduction  concerning  the  origin  and  the 
earliest  history  of  philosophy,  in  which  he  refutes 
the  opinion  of  those  who  did  not  seek  for  the  first 
beginnings  of  philosophy  in  Greece  itself,  but  among 
the  barbarians.  He  then  divides  the  philosophy  of 
the  Creeks  into  the  Ionic — which  commences  with 
Anaximandcr  and  ends  with  Cleitomachus  Chrysip- 
pus  and  Theophrastus — and  the  Italian,  which  was 
founded  by  Pythagoras  and  ends  with  Epicurus. 
He  reckons  the  Socratic  school,  with  it*  various  ra- 
mifications, as  a  part  of  the  Ionic  philosophy,  of 
which  he  treats  in  the  first  seven  books.  The 
Eleatics  with  Heracleitus  and  the  Sceptics  &rc  in- 
cluded in  the  Italian  philosophy,  which  occupies 
the  eighth  and  ninth  books.  Epicurus  and  his  phi- 
losophy, lastly,  are  treated  of  in  the  tenth  book  with 
particular  minuteness  which  has  led  some  writers  to 
the  belief  that  Diogenes  himself  was  an  Epicurean. 

Considering  the  Toss  of  all  the  numerous  and  com- 
prehensive works  of  the  ancients  in  which  th»  his 
tory  of  philosophers  and  of  philosophy  was  treated  ol 
either  as  a  whole  or  in  separate  portions  and  a 
great  number  of  which  Diogenes  himself  had  before 
hun,  the  compilation  of  Diogenes  is  of  incalculable 
value  to  us  as  a  source  of  information  concerning  the 
history  of  Greek  philosophy.  About  forty  writers 
on  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
hers  are  mentioned  in  his  work,  and  in  all  two 
uudred  and  eleven  authors  are  cited  whose  works 
he  made  use  of.  His  work  has  for  a  long  time 
been  the  foundation  of  most  modern  histories 
of  ancient  philosophy  ;  and  the  works  of  Brucker 
and  Stanley,  as  far  as  the  early  history  of  philo- 
sophy is  concerned,  are  little  more  than  transla- 
tions and  sometimes  amplifications  of  Diogenes 
Laertius.  The  work  of  Diogenes  contains  a 
rich  store  of  living  features  which  tcrve  to  illus- 
trate the  private  life  of  the  Greeks,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  fragments  of  works  whkh  are 
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loat  Montaigne  (Enow,  it  10)  therefore  justly 
wished,  that  we  bad  a  dosen  LaiTtiuses,  or  that  his 
work  were  more  complete  and  better  arranged.  One 
most  indeed  confess,  that  he  made  bad  use  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  materials  which  he  had  at  his 
command  in  writing  his  work,  and  that  he  was  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  writing  a  history  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy. His  work  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  com- 
pilation of  the  most  heterogeneous,  and  often  di- 
rectly contradictory,  accounts,  put  together  without 
plan,  criticism,  or  connexion.  Eren  some  early 
scholars,  such  as  H.  Stephens,  considered  these  bio- 
graphies of  the  philosophers  to  be  anything  but 
worthy  of  the  philosophers.  His  object  evidently 
was  to  furnish  a  book  which  was  to  amuse  its  read- 
ers by  piquant  anecdotes,  for  he  had  no  conception 
of  the  value  and  dignity  of  philosophy,  or  of  the 
greatness  of  the  men  whose  lives  he  described.  The 
traces  of  carelessness  and  mistakes  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  much  in  the  work  is  confused,  and  there  is 
much  also  that  is  quite  absurd  ;  and  as  for  as  phi- 
losophy itself  is  concerned,  Diogenes  very  frequently 
did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about,  when  he 
abridged  the  theories  of  the  philosophers. 

The  love  of  scandal  and  anecdotes,  which  had 
arisen  from  petty  views  of  men  and  things,  at  a 
time  when  all  political  freedom  was  gone,  and 
among  a  people  which  had  become  demoralized, 
had  crept  into  literature  also,  and  such  compila- 
tions as  those  of  Fhlegon,  Ptolemaeus  Chennus, 
Athenaeus,  Aelian,  and  Diogenes  Uertius  display 
this  taste  of  a  decaying  literature.  All  the  defects 
of  such  a  period,  however,  are  so  glaring  in  the 
work  of  Diogenes,  that  in  order  to  rescue  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  writer,  critics  have  had  recourse 
to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  present  work  is  a  muti- 
lated abridgment  of  the  original  production  of 
Diogenes.  (J.  G.  Schneider  in  F.  A.  Wolfs  Lit. 
Anal  iii.  p.  227.)  Gualterus  Burlaeus,  who  lived 
at  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  wrote  a  work 
**  De  Vita  et  Moribus  Philo8ophorum,M  in  which  he 
principally  used  Diogenes.  Now  Rurlaeus  makes 
many  statements,  and  quotes  sayings  of  the  philo- 
sophers, which  seem  to  be  derived  from  no  other 
source  than  Diogenes,  and  yet  are  not  to  be  found 
in  our  present  text.  Burlaeus,  moreover,  gives  us 
several  valuable  various  readings,  a  better  order 
and  plan,  and  several  accounts  which  in  his  work 
are  minute  and  complete,  but  which  are  abridged  in 
Diogenes  in  a  manner  which  renders  them  unintel- 
ligible. From  these  circumstances  Schneider  infers, 
that  Burlaeus  had  a  more  complete  copy  of  Dio- 
genes. But  the  hope  of  discovering  a  more  com- 
plete MS.  has  not  been  realised  as  yet. 

The  work  of  Diogenes  became  first  known 
in  western  Europe  through  a  Latin  translation 
made  by  Ambrosius,  a  pupil  of  Chrysoloras,  which, 
however,  is  rather  a  free  paraphrase  than  a 
translation.  It  was  printed  after  Ambrosins's  death. 
(Rome,  before  a.  n.  1475  ;  reprinted  Venice,  U75  ; 
Brixen,  1485  ;  Venice,  1493  ;  and  Antwerp,  1566.) 
Of  the  Gieek  text  only  some  portions  were  then 
printed  in  the  editions  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
Plato,  and  Xenophon.  The  first  complete  edition 
is  that  of  Basel,  1533,  4 to.,  ap.  Frobenium.  It  was 
followed  by  that  of  H.  Stephens,  with  notes, 
which,  however,  extend  only  to  the  ninth  book, 
Paris,  1570,  and  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  with  notes, 
1594.  Stephens's  edition,  with  the  addition  of 
Hesychius  Milesius,  tie  Vila  Illtutr.  Fhiiot.  ap- 
peared again  at  Colon.  Allobrog.  1515.    Then  fol- 


lowed the  editions  of  Th.  Aldobrandinus  (Rome, 
1594,  fol.),  corrected  by  a  collation  of  new  MSS., 
and  of  J.  Pearson  with  a  new  Latin  translation 
(London,  1664,  fol.),  which  contains  the  valuable 
commentary  of  Menage,  and  the  notes  of  the  earlier 
commentators.  All  these  editions  were  surpassed 
in  some  respects  by  that  of  Meibom  (Amsterd. 
1692,  2  vols. 4 to.),  but  the  text  is  here  treated  care- 
lessly, and  altered  by  conjectures.  This  edition  was 
badly  reprinted  in  the  editions  of  Longolius  (1739 
and  1759),  in  which  only  the  preface  of  Longolius 
is  of  value.  The  best  modern  edition  is  that  of 
H.  G.  Hiibner,  Leipzig,  2  vols.  8vo.  1828  — 
1831.  The  text  is  here  greatly  improved,  and 
accompanied  by  short  critical  notes.  In  1831, 
the  commentaries  of  Menage,  Casaubon,  and 
others,  were  printed  in  2  vols.  Ovo.  uniformly  with 
Hiibner's  edition.  (Comp.  P.  Gassendi,  Animativ. 
in  x  libruut  l)iog.  Lai'rt.y  Lugdun.  1649,  3  vo!*. 
fol.  3rd  edition,  Lugdun.  1675;  I.  Bossius,  Com- 
mcntut tones  LaZrtianae^  Rome,  1788,  4 to.  ;  S.  Bat- 
tier, ObacrvaL  in  Dity.  La'Crt.  in  the  A/a*.  Heivei. 
xv.  p.  32.  &c.  ;  Fabric,  liibl.  Grace,  t.  p.  564.) 

Diogenes  seems  to  have  taken  the  lists  of  the 
writings  of  his  philosophers  from  Hermippus  and 
Alexandrian  authors.  (Stahr,  Aristut.  ii.  p.  68  ; 
Brandis,  in  the  Rhein.  Afus.  i.  3,  p.  249  ;  Tren- 
delenburg, ad  AriMttt.  de  Auim.  p.  1'23.)  Besides 
the  work  on  Greek  philosophers,  Diogenes  Lae'r- 
titis  also  composed  other  works,  to  which  he  him- 
self (ii.  65)  refers  with  the  words  sir  #V  dtAAon 
tlfrfycantv.  The  epigrams,  many  of  which  are  in- 
terspersed in  his  biographies,  and  with  reference 
to  which  Tzetzes  (CM.  iii.  61)  calls  him  an  epi« 
grammatic  poet,  were  collected  in  a  separate  work, 
and  divided  into  several  books.  (Diog.  Laert.  i. 
39,  63,  where  the  first  book  is  quoted.)  It  Ivore 
the  title  »)  wdnntrpot,  but,  unfortunately,  these 
poetical  attempts,  so  far  as  they  are  extant,  shew 
the  same  deficiencies  as  the  history  of  philosophy, 
and  the  vanity  with  which  he  quotes  them,  does 
not  give  us  a  favourable  notion  of  his  taste.  (G. 
H.  Klippel,  de  Diogmu  AucV/m  Vita,  Scriptit  oltpte 
AurtorUaie,  Gbttingcn,  1831,  4to.)         [A.  S.] 

DIO'GENES  OENO'MAUS,  a  tragic  poet, 
who  is  said  to  have  begun  to  exhibit  at  Athens 
in  b.  c.  404.  Of  his  tragedies  only  a  few  titles  re- 
main, namely,  ©urfo-riji,  'Ax'AA«wj,  'EA/*tj,  'Hpa- 
MijStia,  OtSlxovs,  Xpvomoti  2tni\ri;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  all  of  these,  except  the  last, 
arc  ascribed  by  Diogenes  Laertius  to  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  (vi.  80,  or  73.)  Others  ascribe  them  to 
Philiscus  of  Aegina,  a  friend  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic 
(Mcnagius,  ad  Diotj.  Ija'irt.  L  c.\,  and  others  to 
Paaiphaon.  Melanthius  in  Plutarch  {de  Ami.  Port. 
4,  p.  41,  d.)  complains  of  the  obscurity  of  a  certain 
Diogenes.  Aelian  [V.  If.  iii.  30,  N.  A.  vi.  1) 
mentions  a  tragic  poet  Diogenes,  who  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  different  person  from  cither  Diogenes 
the  Cynic  or  Diogenes  OenomaUs.  (Suid.  s.  r.; 
Ath.  xiv.  p.  636,  a. ;  Fabric.  BJbl.  Craee.  ii. 
p.  295.)  [P.  S.] 

DIO'GENES  (AurysViji),  a  Greek  physician 
who  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Celsus.  (De  Medic. 
v.  19,  27,  pp.  90,  104.)  Some  of  his  medical  for- 
mulae arc  preserved  by  Celsus  (/.  c  ),  Galen  (de 
Compoe.  Medkam.  sec.  Locot,  iii.  3,  voL  xii.  p.  686; 
ix.  7,  vol.  xiii.  p.  313),  and  Ae'tius  (i.  3.  109,  p. 
1 35).  He  is  probably  not  the  same  person  with  any 
of  the  other  individuals  of  this  name.   I W.  A.  O.  j 
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DIO'OENES,  arti»U.  1.  A  painter  of  dome 
note,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Potior- 
cetes.  (Plin.  xxxv.  11,  s.  40.  §  42.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  a  sculptor,  who  decorated  the 
Pantheon  of  Agrippa  with  some  Caryatids,  which 
were  greatly  admired,  and  with  statues  in  the  pe- 
diment, which  were  no  less  admirable,  but  which 
were  not  so  well  seen,  on  account  of  their  position. 
It  i«  very  difficult  to  determine  in  what  position 
the  Caryatids  stood.  Pliny  savs,  **  in  oJumnu." 
(Plin.  xxx vi.  5,  s.4.  $11.)      *  [P-SO 

DIOOEN1  A'NUS  (Aioysvciaroi),  a  gramma- 
rian of  Cyzicus,  who  is  also  called  Diogenes 
iSuid.  $.  v.  Ajo7«Vij»),  whence  some  have  ventured 
upon  the  conjecture,  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
IMogenes  Laertius,  which  seems  to  lie  supported 
by  the  fact,  that  Tietxes  {Chil.  iii.  Gl)  calls  the 
latter  Diogenianus;  but  all  is  uncertain  and  mere 
conjecture.  Diogenianus  of  Cyxicus  is  called  by 
Suidas  the  author  of  works  on  the  seven  islands  of 
his  native  country,  on  the  alphabet,  on  poetry,  and 
other  subjects.  It  cannot  be  determined  whether 
the  Diogenianus  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Sympos. 
viii.  1),  or  the  one  from  whom  Eusebius  (Prarp. 
Evang.  iv.  3;  comp.  Theodoret  Therap.  x.  p.  138) 
quotes  a  fragment  on  the  futility  of  oracles,  is  the 
same  as  the  grammarian  of  Cyxicus  or  not.  ( Bern- 
hard  r,  ad  SuUl.  i.  p.  1378.)  "  [L.  S.] 

DIOGE  N I  A'N  US  (  A<o7«v«mxvo'i  or  Atoy<*tay6% ) 
of  Heraclcia  on  the  Pontus  a  distinguished  gram- 
marian, who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Suidas  enumerates  the  following  works  of  his: 
S.  Ai^tts  irturroiawdi  (card  trroix^ov,  in  five  books, 
being  an  abridgement  of  the  Lexicon  of  Pamphilus. 
f  Pamphilus.]  2.  An  Anthology  of  epigrams, 
TSyf  Zwwuptwos  tirtypa/jifAXtTW  Av&6X<rfiOV ;  and 
several  geographical  works.  Suidas  is  not  certain 
whether  he  was  a  native  of  the  Pontic  Heraclcia, 
or  whether  he  was  not  the  same  person  as  the 
phy«ician  Diogenianus  of  Herocleia  Albace  in  Caria, 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  contents  or  arrangement 
of  his  /  ihology.  His  lexicon  seems  to  have 
been  much  used  by  Suidas  and  Hesychius :  and 
indeed  some  suppose  the  Lexicon  of  Hesychius  to 
have  Wen  almost  entirely  taken  from  that  of  Dio- 
genianus. A  portion  of  it  is  still  extant,  containing 
a  collection  of  proverbs,  under  the  title  Uapoifxlai 
8t)m«&«is  tVji  Huoytviavov  avrayvyij*-  The 
work  is  in  alphabetical  order,  and  contains  775 
proverbs.  It  was  first  printed  by  Schottus,  with 
the  proverb*  of  Zenobiu*  and  Suidas,  in  his  wapoi- 
p<a)  'ZMifucaL,  Antv.  1612,  4to.  Better  editions 
have  been  published  by  Oaisford,  in  hi*  Paroemio- 
oraphi  Gnuri,  Oxon.  1836,  and  by  Leutsch  and 
Schneidewinn  in  their  Corpus  Paroamiogr.  Grate 
There  are  passages  in  this  work,  which,  unless 
they  are  interpolations,  would  point  to  a  later  date 
than  that  assigned  by  Suidas.  (Fabric  BibL  Gruec. 
T.  p.  109  ;  Jacobs,  AntL  Grate  vi.  Prolog,  p.  xlvi.; 
Leutsch  and  Schneid.  Pratf.  p.  xxvii.)       [P.  S.] 

DIOGENTA'NUS,  FU'LVIUS,  a  consular 
under  Macrinus  remarkable  for  his  imprudent  free- 
dom of  speech.  The  passage  in  Dion  Cass i us 
which  contained  some  particulars  with  regard  to 
this  personage  is  extremely  defective.  He  may 
be  the  same  with  the  Fulvius  who  was  praefect  of 
the  city  when  Elagnbalus  was  slain,  and  who  pe- 
rished in  the  massacre  which  followed  that  event. 
(Dion  Cass.  IxxviiL  36,  Uxix.  21.)     [W.  R.] 

D100NETUS(Ai»VnTo»).  1.  Admiral  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  was  commissioned,  in  B,  c  222, 


to  convey  to  Seleuceia,  on  the  Tigris  Laodiee.  the 
intended  wife  of  Antiochus  and  daughter  of  Mithri- 
dates  IV..  king  of  Pontus.  ( Polyb.  v.  43  ;  comp. 
Clinton,  F.  H.  iii.  pp.  315,  424.)  He  commanded 
the  fleet  of  Antiochus  in  his  war  with  Ptolemy  IV. 
(Philopator)  for  the  possession  of  Coele-Syria,  and 
did  him  good  and  effectual  service.  (Polyb.  v.  59 
60,  62,  68-70.) 

2.  A  general  of  the  Erythrean  forces  which  aided 
Miletus  in  a  war  with  the  Naxians.  Being  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  a  fort  for  the  annoyance  of 
Naxos,  he  fell  in  love  with  Polycrita,  a  Naxian  pri- 
soner, and  married  her.  Through  her  neons  ths 
Naxians  became  masters  of  the  fort  in  question.  At 
the  capture  of  it  she  saved  her  husband's  life,  but 
died  herself  of  joy  at  the  honours  heaped  on  her  by 
her  countrymen.  There  ore  other  editions  of  the 
story,  varying  slightly  in  the  details.  (Pint  do 
MhL  Virt.  m.  r.  noKvicpl-rn  ;  Polyaen.  viii.  36 ; 
Parthen.  Krot.  9.) 

3.  A  man  who  measured  distances  in  his  marches 
for  Alexander  the  Great,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the 
subject.  He  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  conjunction 
with  Bakton.  (Plin.  //.  A*,  vi.  17.)      [E.  E.] 

DIOGNICTUS,  artists.  1.  An  engineer,  who 
aided  the  Rhodians  in  their  resistance  to  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.  (Vitruv.  x.  21,  or  16.  §  3,  Schneider.) 

2.  A  painter,  who  instructed  the  emperor  M. 
Antoninus  in  his  art.  (Capitolin.  Anton.  4,  and 
Salmasiuft's  note,)  [P.  S.] 

DIOME'DE  (A<OMif8n),  a  daughter  of  Phorba* 
of  Lemnos,  was  beloved  by  Achilles.  (Horn.  JL 
ix.  C65  ;  Eustath.  ait  I  font.  p.  596,  and  Diet.  Cret. 
ii.  1 9,  where  her  name  appears  in  the  poetical  form 
of  Aionrfitia.)  There  are  three  other  mythical 
beings  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3  ;  Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  97  ;  comp.  Dkion.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOMEDES  (Aiorfon,).  I.  A  son  of  Tydeu* 
and  Deipyle,  the  husband  of  Acgialeia,  and  the 
successor  of  Ad  nut  us  in  the  kingdom  of  Argos, 
though  he  was  descended  from  an  Aetolian  family. 
(Apollod.  i.  8.  §  5,  &c)  The  Homeric  tradition 
about  him  is  as  follows: — His  father  Tydeu*  fell 
in  the  expedition  against  Thebes,  while  Diomedea 
was  yet  a  boy  ( IL  vi.  222) ;  but  he  himself  after- 
wards was  one  of  the  Epigoni  who  took  Thebes.  (//. 
iv.  405 ;  comp.  Paus.  ii.  20.  y  4.)  Diomedea  went 
to  Troy  with  Sthenelus  and  Euryalus,  carrying 
with  him  in  eighty  ships  warriors  from  Argus 
Tiryns,  Hermione,  A  sine,  Troetene,  Eionae,  Epi- 
daurus,  Aegina,  and  Moses.  ( ii.  559,  &c.)  In  the 
army  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy,  Diomedes  was, 
next  to  Achilles  the  bravest  among  the  heroes  ; 
and,  like  Achilles  and  Odysseus  he  enjoyed  the 
special  protection  of  Athens  who  assisted  him  in 
all  dangerous  moments,  (v.  826,  vi.  98,  x.  240, 
xi.  312;  comp.  Virg.  Aen.  L  96.)  He  fought 
with  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Trojans 
such  as  Hector  and  Aeneias  (viii.  110,  &c.,  v. 
310,  &c),  and  even  with  the  gods  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Trojans.  He  thus  wounded 
Aphrodite,  and  drove  her  from  the  field  of  bnttle(v. 
335,  440),  and  Ares  himself  was  likewise  wounded 
by  trim.  (v.  837.)  Diomedes  was  wounded  by 
Pandareus  whom,  however,  he  afterwards  slew 
with  mnny  other  Trojans,  (v.  97,  &c  )  In  the 
attack  of  the  Trojans  on  the  Greek  camp,  he  and 
Odysseus  offered  a  brave  resistance,  but  Diomedea 
was  wounded  and  returned  to  the  ships,  (xi.  320, 
&c)  He  wore  a  cuirass  made  by  Hephaestus  but 
sometimes  also  a  lion*,  skin.  (viii.  19.*,,  x.  177.) 
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At  the  funeral  games  of  Patroclus  he  conquered  iu 
the  chariot-race,  and  received  a  woman  and  a  tri- 
pod aa  his  prise,  (xxiii.  373,' Ac.)  He  also  con- 
quered the  Telamonian  Ajax  in  tingle  combat, 
and  won  the  sword  which  Achilles  bad  offered  as 
the  priie.  (xxiiL  811,  Ac)  He  is  described  in 
the  Iliad  in  general  as  brare  in  war  and  wise  in 
council  (ix.  53),  in  battle  furious  tike  a  mountain 
torrent,  and  the  terror  of  the  Trojans,  whom  he 
chases  before  him,  as  a  lion  chases  goats,  (v.  87, 
xi.  382.)  He  is  strong  like  a  god  (v.  884),  and 
the  Trojan  women  during  their  sacrifice  to  Athena 
pray  to  her  to  break  his  spear  and  to  make  him 
fall.  (vi.  306.)  He  himself  knows  no  fear,  and 
refuses  his  consent  when  Agamemnon  proposes  to 
take  to  flight,  and  he  declares  that,  if  all  flee,  be 
and  his  friend  Stbenelus  will  stay  and  fight  till 
Troy  shall  fall.  (ix.  32,  Ac,  comp.  vii.  398,  viii. 
151;  Philostr.  Her.  4.) 

The  story  of  Diomedea,  like  those  of  other  heroes 
of  the  Trojan  time,  has  received  various  additions 
and  embellishments  from  the  hands  of  later  writers, 
of  which  we  shall  notice  the  principal  ones.  After  the 
expedition  of  the  Epigoni  he  is  mentioned  among  the 
suitors  of  Helen  (Hygin.  Fab.  81  ;  Apollod.  iii.  10. 
$  8),  and  his  love  of  Helen  induced  him  to  join 
the  Greeks  in  their  expedition  against  Troy  with 
30  ships.  (Hygin.  Fab.  97.)  Being  a  relative  of 
Thersites,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles,  he  did  not 
permit  the  body  of  the  Amazon  Penthesileia  to  be 
honourably  buried,  but  dragged  her  by  the  feet 
into  the  river  Scamander.  (Tzetx.  ad  Lycvph.  993 ; 
Diet.  Cret  iv.  3.)  Philoctetes  was  persuaded  by 
Diomedes  and  Odysseus  to  join  the  Greeks  against 
Troy.  (Soph.  PkHod.  570,  Ac;  Hygin. Fab.  102.) 
Diomedes  conspired  with  Odysseus  against  Pala- 
mrdes,  and  under  the  pretence  of  having  discovered 
a  hidden  treasure,  they  let  him  down  into  a  well 
and  there  stoned  him  to  death.  (Diet.  Cret.  ii.  15 ; 
comp.  Paus.  x.  31.  §  1.)  After  the  death  of 
Paris,  Diomedes  and  Odysseus  were  sent  into  the 
eity  of  Troy  to  negotiate  for  peace  (Diet  Cret.  v. 
4),  but  he  was  afterwards  one  of  the  Greeks  con- 
cealed in  the  wooden  horse.  (Hygin.  Fab.  108.) 
When  he  and  Odysseus  had  arrived  in  the  arx  of 
Troy  by  a  subterraneous  passage,  they  slew  the 
guards  and  carried  away  the  palladium  (Virg.  Aen. 
ii.  163),  as  it  was  believed  that  Ilium  could  not  be 
taken  so  long  as  the  palladium  was  within  its 
walla  When,  during  the  night,  the  two  heroes 
were  returning  to  the  camp  with  their  precious 
booty,  and  Odysseus  was  walking  behind  him, 
Diomedes  saw  by  the  shadow  of  his  companion 
that  he  was  drawing  his  sword  in  order  to  kill 
him,  and  thus  to  secure  to  himself  alone  the  honour 
of  having  taken  the  palladium.  Diomedea,  how- 
ever, turned  round,  seized  the  sword  of  Odysseus, 
tied  his  hands,  and  thus  drove  him  along  before 
him  to  the  camp.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  822.) 
Diomedes,  according  to  some,  carried  the  palladium 
with  him  to  Argos,  where  it  remained  until 
Krgiaeus,  one  of  his  descendants,  took  it  away  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Laconian  Leagrus,  who  con- 
veyed it  to  Sparta.  (Plut  QuaaL  Grate  48.)  Ac- 
cording to  others,  Diomedes  was  robbed  of  the 
palladium  by  Demophon  in  Attica,  where  he  land- 
ed one  night  on  his  return  from  Troy,  without 
knowing  where  he  was.  (Pans.  ii.  28.  §  9.)  A 
third  tradition  stated,  that  Diomedes  restored  the 
palladium  and  the  remains  of  Anchises  to  Aeneias, 
because  he  was  informed  by  an  oracle,  that  he 


should  be  exposed  to  unceasing  sufferings  unless  he 
restored  the  sacred  image  to  the  Trojan*.  (Serv. 
adAem.  ii.  166,  iii.  407,  iv  427,  v.  81.) 

On  his  return  from  Troy,  he  had  like  other 
heroes  to  suffer  much  from  the  enmity  of  Aphro- 
dite, but  Athena  still  continued  to  protect  him. 
He  was  first  thrown  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  where  he  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  Ares  by 
king  Lycus ;  but  Callirrhoe,  the  king's  daughter, 
took  pitr  upon  him,  and  assisted  bim  in  escaping. 
(  Plut  ParaU.  Or.  et  Rom.  23. )  On  his  arrival  in 
Argos  he  met  with  an  evil  reception  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him  either  by  Aphrodite  or 
Nauplius,  for  his  wife  Aegialeia  was  living  in  adul- 
tery with  Hippolytus,  or  according  to  others,  with 
Cometes  or  Cyllabarus.  (Diet.  Cret  vi.  2 ;  Tzetx. 
ad  Lycopk.  609 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  9.)  He  there- 
fore quitted  Argos  either  of  his  own  accord,  or  ha 
was  expelled  by  the  adulterers  (Tzetx.  ad  Lye. 
602),  and  went  to  Aetolia.  His  going  to  Aetolia 
and  the  subsequent  recovery  of  Argos  are  placed  in 
some  traditions  immediately  after  the  war  of  the 
Epigoni,  and  Diomedes  is  said  to  have  gone  with 
Alcmaeon  to  assist  his  grandfather  Oeneus  in  Aeto- 
lia against  his  enemies.  During  the  absence  of 
Diomedes,  Agamemnon  took  possession  of  Argos  ; 
but  when  the  expedition  against  Troy  was  resolved 
upon,  Agamemnon  from  fear  invited  Diomedes  and 
Alcmaeon  back  to  Argot,  and  asked  them  to  take 
part  in  the  projected  expedition.  Diomedes  alone 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  thus  recovered  Argos. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  325,  x.  p.  462 ;  comp.  Hygin.  Fab. 
175 ;  Apollod.  I  8.  $  6  ;  Pans,  ii.  25.  $  2.)  Accord- 
ing to  another  set  of  traditions,  Diomedes  did  not 
go  to  Aetolia  till  after  his  return  from  Troy,  when 
he  was  expelled  from  Argos,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
went  first  to  Corinth ;  but  being  informed  there  of 
the  distress  of  Oeneus,  he  hastened  to  Aetolia  to 
assist  him.  Diomedes  conquered  and  slew  the 
enemies  of  his  grandfather,  and  then  took  up  his 
residence  in  Aetolia.  (Diet  Cret  vi.  2.)  Other 
writers  make  him  attempt  to  return  to  Argos,  hut 
on  his  way  home  a  storm  threw  him  on  the  coast 
of  Daunia  in  Italy.  Dnunus,  the  king  of  the 
country,  received  him  kindly,  and  solicited  his 
assistance  in  a  war  against  the  Messapians.  He 
promised  in  return  to  give  him  a  tract  of  land  and 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  Euippe.  Diomedes  de- 
feated the  Messapians,  and  distributed  their  terri- 
tory among  the  Dorians  who  had  accompanied  him 
In  Italy  Diomedes  gave  up  his  hostility  againut  the 
Trojans,  and  even  assisted  them  against  Tumus. 
(Paus.  i.  11;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  9.)  He  died  in 
Daunia  at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  buried  in  one 
of  the  islands  off  cape  Garganus,  which  were  called 
after  him  the  Diomedean  islands.  Subsequently, 
when  Daunus  too  had  died,  the  Dorians  were  con- 
quered by  the  Illyrians,  but  were  metamorphosed 
by  Zeus  into  birds.  (Anton.  Lib.  37 ;  comp.  Tzetx. 
ad  Lye.  602,  618.)  According  to  Tzetzes,  Dio- 
medes was  murdered  by  Dnunus,  whereas  according 
to  others  he  returned  to  Argos,  or  disappeared  in 
one  of  the  Diomedean  islands,  or  in  the  country  of 
the  Heneti.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284.)  A  number  of 
towns  in  the  eastern  part  of  Italy,  such  as  llene- 
ventum,  Aequumtuticum,  Argos  Hippion  (after- 
wards Argyripa  or  Arpi),  Venusia  or  Aphro- 
disia,  Canusium,  Venafrum,  Salapia,  Spina,  Si  pus, 
Garganum,  and  Drundnsium,  were  believed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Diomedes.  (Serv.  ad  Am 
viii.  9,  xi.  246 ;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  283,  284 ;  Pirn* 
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ft.  V.  Hi.  20 ;  Justin,  xii.  2.)    The  worship  and 
service  of  gods  and  heroes  was  spread  by  Diomedes 
fax  and  vide :  in  and  near  Argos  he  caused  temples 
of  Athena  to  be  built  (Plut.  de  Flnnu  18;  Paus. 
H.  24.  4  2) ;  his  armour  was  preferred  in  a  temple 
of  Athena  at  Luceria  tn  A  polio*  and  a  gold  chain 
of  his  was  shewn  in  a  temple  of  Artemis  in  Peuce- 
tia.  At  Troexene  be  had  founded  a  temple  of  Apollo 
Epibnterius,  and  instituted  the  Pythian  games 
there.    He  himself  was  subsequently  worshipped 
as  a  divine  being,  especially  in  Italy,  where  statues 
of  him  existed  at  Argyripa,  Metapontutn,  Thurii, 
and  other  places.    (SchoL  ad  Find.  Mem.  x.  1 2  ; 
Scylax,  Feripl,  p.  6  ;  eomp.  Strab.  v.  p.  214,  dec) 
There  are  traces  in  Greece  also  of  the  worship 
of  Diomedes,  for  it  is  said  that  he  was  placed 
among  the  gods  together  with   the  Dioscuri, 
and  that  Athena  conferred  upon  him  the  immor- 
tality which  had  been  intended  for  bis  father 
Tydeus.    It  has  been  conjectured  that  Diomedes 
is  an  ancient  Pelasgian  name  of  some  divinity,  who 
was  afterwards  confounded  with  the  hero  Diomedes, 
so  that  the  worship  of  the  god  was  transferred  to 
the  hero.    (Bbckb,  EiplicaL  ad  Find.  iW  x. 
p.  46*3.)    Diomedes  was  represented  in  a  painting 
on  the  acropolis  of  Athens  in  the  act  of  carrying 
a  way  the  Palladium  from  Troy  (Paus.  i.  22.  f  G), 
andPolygnotus  had  painted  him  in  the  Lesche  at 
Delphi,  (x.  25.  S  2.  10.  §  2.)  Comp.  Brandstater, 
Die  (Stick,  dot  Aetol.  fjtutd  p.  76,  dec 

2.  A  son  of  the  great  Diomedes  by  Euippe,  the 
daughter  of  Daunus.    (Anton.  Lib.  37  ) 

3.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Cyrene,  was  king  of  the 
Bistones  in  Thrace,  and  was  killed  by  Heracles  on 
account  of  his  mares,  which  he  fed  with  human 
flesh.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  8 ;  Diod.  iv.  15;  Serv. 
ad  Ann.  L  756.)  Hyginus  (Fob.  250)  calls  him  a 
son  of  Atlas  by  his  own  daughter  Asteria.  [L.  8.] 

DIOME'DES  (twtfw),  a  Greek  grammarian, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  or  scholia  on  the  gram- 
mar of  Dionysius  Thrax,  of  which  a  few  fragments 
are  still  extant  (ViUoison,  Anted,  pp.  99,  126, 
172,  183,  186;  Bekker,  Anted,  ii.)  He  seems 
also  to  hare  written  on  Homer,  for  an  opinion  of 
his  on  Homer  is  refuted  by  the  Venetian  Scholiast 
on  Homer  (ad  //.  ii.  252).  [L.  S.] 

DIOME'DES,  the  author  of  a  grammatical  trea- 
tise 14  De  Oratione  et  Partibus  Orationis  et  Vario 
Genere  Metrorum  libri  III."  We  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  his  history,  but  since  he  is  frequently 
quoted  by  Priscian  (e.g.  lib.  ix.  pp.  861,  870,  lib. 
x.  879.  889,  892  \  he  must  have  lived  before  the 
commencement  of  the  6th  century.  The  work  is 
dedicated  to  a  certain  Athanasius,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing  whatsoever.  It  is  remarked  else- 
where [CHAMSiua],  that  a  close  correspondence 
may  be  detected  between  the  above  work  and 
many  passages  in  the  Institution-*  Grammnticae 
of  Charisius,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
Maximus  Victorinus. 

Diomedes  was  first  published  in  a  collection  of 
Latin  Grammarians  printed  at  Venice  by  Nic 
Jenson,  about  1476.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Grammatics*  Ijttinae  Auctores  Antiqui  of  Puts- 
chins,  4 to.  Hanov.  1605,  pp.  170 — 527.  For  cri- 
tical emendations,  consult  Svwfipius,  Siupert.  l*ci. 
and  HenvenMy  Collectanea  LtiUrariu,  Lej'dcu,  1815. 
See  also  Osann,  BeXr'age  xmr  Gritck.  u.  Horn.  Lit. 
Of*,  n.  p.  831.  [W.K.] 

lilOME'DES,  ST.  (AjotojSii*),  a  physician, 
saint,  and  martyr,  was  bora  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia, 
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of  Christian  parents.  He  lived  at  Tarsus  for  some 
time,  and  practised  as  a  physician,  but  afterwards 
removed  to  Nicaea*  in  Bitbynta,  where  he  conti- 
nued till  his  death.  We  are  told  that  ha  practised 
with  great  success,  and  used  to  endeavour,  when 
ever  he  had  an  opportunity,  to  convert  his  patients 
to  Christianity.  For  his  efforts  in  this  cause  he 
was  ordered  to  be  brought  before  the  emperor  Dio- 
cletian, who  at  that  time  happened  to  be  at  Nico- 
medeia  in  Bithynia,  but  died  on  his  way  thither, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ.  A  church  was  built  at  Constantino- 
ple in  his  honour  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
which  was  afterwards  adorned  and  beautified  by 
the  emperor  Basil  I.  in  the  ninth  centnry.  He  is 
commemorated  by  the  Romish  and  Greek  churches 
on  the  16th  of  August.  ( Ada  Sonet. ;  Bsoviua, 
Nomtnclator  Sanctorum  Profession*  Medicorttm  , 
Carpaovius,  de  Med  ids  ab  Ecdesia  pro  Sunctit  ka- 
Utm;  Menolog.  Gruecomm.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

D IO' ME  DON  (ow^w),  an  Athenian  com- 
mander during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  came  out 
early  in  the  campaign  of  B.  c.  412,  the  first  after 
the  Syracusan  disaster,  with  a  supply  of  16  ships 
for  the  defence  of  Ionia.  Chios  and  Miletus  were 
already  in  revolt,  and  the  Chians  presently 
proceeded  to  attempt  its  extension  to  Lesboa. 
Diomedon,  wbo  had  captured  on  his  first  arrival 
four  Chtan  ships,  was  soon  after  joined  by  Leon 
with  ten  from  Athens,  and  the  two  commanders 
with  a  squadron  of  25  ships  now  sailed  for  Lesbos. 
They  recovered  Mytilene  at  once,  defeating  the 
Chian  detachment  in  the  harbour;  and  by  this 
blow  were  enabled  to  drive  out  the  enemy  and 
secure  the  whole  island,  a  service  of  the  highest 
importance.  They  also  regained  Clazonienae,  and 
from  Lesbos  and  the  neighbouring  coast  carried  on 
a  successful  warfare  against  Chios.  (Thoc  viii. 
19—24.)  In  this  service  it  seems  likely  they 
were  permanently  engaged  until  the  occasion,  in 
the  following  winter,  when  we  find  them,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Peisander,  who  with  hi*  oligar- 
chical friends  was  then  working  for  the  recall  of 
Alcibiadea,  placed  in  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet 
at  Samoa,  superseding  Phrynichus  and  Scironides. 
After  acting  against  Rhodes,  now  in  revolt,  they 
remained,  apparently,  during  the  period  of  inaction 
at  the  commencement  of  the  season  of  B.  c.  411, 
subordinate  to  Peisander,  then  at  Samoa.  Hither- 
to he  had  trusted  them :  their  appointment  had 
been  perhaps  the  result  of  their  successful  opera- 
tions in  Lesbos  and  Chios,  and  of  a  neutrality  in 
party-matters :  perhaps  they  had  joined  in  his  plan 
for  the  sake  of  the  recall  of  Alcibiadea,  and  now 
that  this  project  was  given  up,  they  drew  back,  and 
saw  moreover,  as  practical  men,  that  the  overthrow 
of  democracy  would  be  the  signal  for  universal  revolt 
to  Sparta :  Thucydides  says  that  they  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  honours  they  received  from  the 
democracy.  For  whatever  reason,  they  now,  on 
Peisander's  departure,  entered  into  communication 
with  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  and,  acting 
under  their  direction,  crushed  the  oligarchical  con- 
spiracy among  the  Samians,  and  on  hearing  that 
the  government  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  estab- 
lished in  Athens,  raised  the  standard  of  indepen- 
dent democracy  in  the  army,  and  recalled  Alcibiadea. 
(viii.  54,  55,73.) 

Henceforth  for  some  time  they  are  not  named, 
though  they  pretty  certainly  were  among  the  com- 
manders of  the  centre  in  the  battle  of  Cynr ssenja, 
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and  during  the  whole  period  of  the  command  of  Al- 
cibiades  were  probably  in  active  aervice.  When 
ifter  the  battle  of  Notium,  a.  c.  407,  he  was  dis- 
graced, they  were  among  the  ten  general*  appointed 
in  hit  room.  Diomedon  in  this  command  was 
employed  at  a  distance  from  the  main  fleet ;  and 
when  Callicratidaa  chased  Conon  into  Mytilene,  on 
the  information,  perhaps,  of  the  galley  which  made 
iu  escape  to  the  Hellespont,  be  sailed  for  Lesbos, 
and  lost  10  out  of  12  ships  in  attempting  to 
join  his  besieged  colleague.  In  the  subsequent 
glorious  victory  of  Arginu&ae,  he  was  among  the 
commanders.  So  was  he  also  among  those  unhappy 
•ix  who  returned  to  Athens  and  fell  victims  to  the 
mysterious  intrigues  of  the  oligarchical  party  and 
the  wild  credulity  of  the  people.  It  waa  in  his 
behalf  and  that  of  Pericles,  that  his  friend  Eurypto- 
lemus  made  the  attempt,  so  nearly  successful,  to 
t  off  the  trial.  According  to  the  account  given 
hia  speech,  Diomedon,  after  the  engagement, 
when  the  commanders  met,  had  given  the  advice 
to  form  in  single  file  and  pick  up  the  castaways ; 
and  after  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulu*  had  been 
prevented  by  the  storm  from  effecting  their  com- 
mission to  the  same  purpose,  he  with  Pericles  had 
diftsunded  his  colleagues  from  naming  those  officer* 
and  this  commission  in  their  despatch,  for  fear  of 
their  incurring  the  displeasure  which  thus  in  the 
end  fell  on  the  generals  themselves.  (Xenoph. 
Hell.  i.  5.  §  1 6,  6.  §§  22,  29,  7.  §§  1,  16,  17, 
29.)  Diodorus,  who  hitherto  bad  not  mentioned 
his  name,  here  relates  that  Diomedon,  a  man  of 
great  military  skill,  and  distinguished  for  justice 
and  other  virtues,  when  sentence  had  been  passed 
and  he  and  the  real  were  now  to  be  led  to  execu- 
tion, came  forward  and  bade  the  people  be  mindful 
to  perform,  as  he  and  his  colleagues  could  not,  the 
vows  which  before  the  engagement  they  had  made 
to  the  gods.   (Diod.  xiii.  102.)        [A.  H.  C.J 

DIO'MILUS  (Aio/uAof),  an  Andrian  refugee, 
probably  of  military  reputation,  placed  by  the  Sy- 
racusans  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  600  picked  men 
in  the  spring  of  b  c.  414.  He  fell  in  the  first  ex- 
ercise of  his  command,  when  the  Athenians  made 
their  landing  at  Epipolae,  in  endeavouring  to  dis- 
lodge them  from  Euryelu*.  (Thuc.  vi.96.)  [A.H.C.] 
Dl'OMUS  (Alonos),  a  son  of  Colyttus,  a  fa- 
vourite and  attendant  of  Heracles,  from  whom  the 
Attic  demos  of  Diomeia  was  believed  to  have  deriv- 
ed iu  name.  (Steph.  Bys.  s.  re.  Kwwrafyu, 
&i6n*ia.)  [L.  S.] 

Dl'OMUS  (AloMot).  »  Sicilian  shepherd,  who 
is  said  to  have  invented  bucolic  poetry,  and  was 
mentioned  as  such  in  two  poems  of  Epicharmua. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  619.)  [L.S.J 

DION,  a  king  in  Laconia  and  husband  of  Iphi- 
tea,  the  daughter  of  Prognaus.  Apollo,  who  had 
been  kindly  received  by  I  phi  tea,  rewarded  her  by 
conferring  upon  her  three  daughters,  Orphe,  Lyco, 
and  Carya,  the  gift  of  prophecy,  on  coudition,  how- 
rver,  that  they  should  not  betray  the  gods  nor 
search  after  forbidden  thing*.  Afterwards  Diony- 
sus also  came  to  the  house  of  Dion ;  he  was  not 
only  well  received,  like  Apollo,  but  won  the  love 
of  Carya,  and  therefore  soon  paid  Dion  a  second 
visit,  under  the  pretext  of  consecrating  a  temple, 
which  the  king  had  erected  to  him.  Orphe  and 
Lyco,  however,  guarded  their  sister,  and  when 
Dionysus  had  reminded  them,  in  vain,  of  the  com- 
mand of  Apollo,  they  were  seised  with  raging  mad- 
ncea,  und  having  gone  to  the  height*  of  Taygetos, 
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they  were  metamorphosed  into  rocks.   Carya,  taw 
beloved  of  Dionysus,  waa  changed  into  a  nut  tree, 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  being  informed  of  it  by 
Artemis,  dedicated  a  temple  to  Artemis  Caryatis. 
(Serr.  ad  Vira.  EcL  vtii.  80 ;  Cahyatih.)  [L.  S.] 
DION  (AW),  a  Syracusan,  son  of  Hipparinua. 
His  father  had  been  from  the  first  a  constant 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  who 
had  subsequently  married  his  daughter  Aristo- 
mache.     These  circumstances  naturally  brought 
Dion  into  friendly  relations  with  Dionysius,  and 
the  hitter  having  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his 
character  and  abilities,  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  distinction,  and  employed  bim  iu  many 
services  of  the  utmost  trust  and  confidence.  Among 
others  he  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians, by  whom  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
distinction.  ( Plut  Diom,  8—5 ;  Com.  Nep.  /Mom, 
1.)    Dion  also  married,  during  the  lifetime  of  her 
father,  Arete,  the  daughter  of  Dionysius  by  Aris- 
tomache.    Of  this  close  connexion  and  favour  with 
the  tyrant  he  seems  to  have  availed  himself  to 
aniuss  great  wealth,  so  that  on  the  death  of  Diony- 
sius he  offered  to  equip  and  maintain  60  trireme* 
at  hi*  own  cost  to  assist  in  the  war  against  Car- 
thage.   (Plut  /Mom,  6.)    He  made  no  opposition 
to  the  succession  of  the  younger  Dionysius  to  all 
hia  father'*  power,  but  hi*  near  relationship  to  the 
sons  of  the  latter  by  bis  wife  Aristomache,  a*  well 
a*  hi*  dangerous  pre-eminence  in  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
jealousy  to  the  youthful  tyrant,  to  whom  he  also 
made  himself  personally  disagreeable  by  the 
austerity  of  his  manners.    Dion  appears  to  have 
been  naturally  a  man  of  a  proud  and  stem  charac- 
ter, and  having  become  an  ardent  disciple  of  Plato 
when  that  philosopher  visited  Syracuse  in  the  reign 
of  the  elder  Dionysius,  he  carried  to  excess  the 
austerity  of  a  philosopher,  and  viewed  with  undis- 
guised contempt  the  debaucheries  and  dissolute 
pleasure*  of  hi*  nephew.    From  these  he  endea- 
voured to  withdraw  him  by  persuading  him  to 
invite  Plato  a  second  time  to  Syracuse  ;  but  the 
philosopher,  though  received  at  first  with  the  ut- 
most distinction,  failed  in  obtaining  a  permanent 
hold  on  the  mind  of  Dionysius  ;  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  opposite  party,  headed  by  Philistus,  were 
successful  in  procuring  the  banishment  of  Dion. 
(Plut  /Mem,  7-14  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Dim,  3,  4 ;  Diod. 
xvi.  6.J    The  circumstances  attending  this  are 
variously  reported,  but  it  seem*  to  have  been  at 
first  merely  an  honourable  exile,  and  he  waa 
allowed  to  receive  the  produce  of  bis  vast  wealth. 
According  to  Plutarch,  he  retired  to  Athens,  where 
he  lived  in  habitual  intercourse  with  Plato  und  his 
disciples,  at  times  also  visiting  the  other  cities  ef 
Greece,  and  displaying  his  magnificence  on  all 
public  occasions.    But  Plato  having  failed  in  pro- 
curing his  recall  (for  which  purpose  he  had  a  third 
time  visited  Syracuse),  and  Dionysius  having  at 
length  confiscated  his  property  and  compelled  hia 
wife  to  marry  another  person,  he  finally  determined 
on  attempting  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  by  force. 
(Plut  Iho*  15-21;  Paend.-Plat  Epid .  6 ;  but 
compare  Diod.  xvi.  6.) 

His  knowledge  of  the  general  unpopularity  of 
Dionysius  and  the  disaffection  of  his  subjects 
encouraged  him  to  undertake  this  with  force* 
apparently  very  insufficient  Very  few  of  the 
numerous  Syracusan  exiles  then  hi  Greece  could 
be  induced  to  join  him,  and  he  sailed  from  Zacyn- 
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thus  with  only  two  merchant  ships  and  1pm  than 
1000  mercenary  troop*.  The  absence  of  ltinnysius 
And  of  his  chief  supporter  Philistns,  who  were 
both  in  Italy  at  the  time,  favoured  his  enterprise  ; 
he  landed  at  Minon  in  the  Carthaginian  territory, 
and  being  speedily  joined  by  Tohinteers  from  nil 
parts,  advanced  without  opposition  to  Syracuse, 
which  he  entered  in  triumph,  the  whole  city  being 
abandon^  by  the  forces  of  Dionysius,  except  the 
citadel  on  the  inland.  (Diod.  tri.  9,  10;  Pint 
ZMoa,  2*2 — 28.)  Dion  and  his  brother  Megacles 
were  now  appointed  by  the  Syracusans  generahi-in- 
ehief,  and  they  proceeded  to  invest  the  citadel. 
Dionysius  meanwhile  returned,  but  having  failed 
in  a  sally  from  the  island,  his  overtures  for  peace 
being  rejected,  and  Philistns,  on  whom  he  mainly 
depended,  having  been  defeated  and  slain  in  a  sea- 
fight,  he  determined  to  quit  the  city,  and  sailed 
away  to  Italy,  leaving  his  son  Apollocrates  with  a 
mercenary  force  in  charge  of  the  citadel,  (b.  c,  356.) 
Hut  dissensions  now  broke  out  among  the  be- 
siegers :  Heracleides,  who  had  lately  arrived  from 
the  Peloponnese  with  a  reinforcement  of  triremes, 
and  had  been  appointed  commander  of  the  Syra- 
ci.siin  fleet,  sought  to  undermine  the  power  of 
Dion  ;  and  the  latter,  whose  mercenary  troops  were 
discontented  for  want  of  pav,  withdrew  with  them 
to  Leontini.  The  disasters  of  the  Syracusans, 
however,  arising  from  the  incapacity  of  their  new 
leaders,  soon  led  to  the  recall  of  Dion,  who  was 
appointed  sole  general  autocrator.  Not  long  after, 
Apollocratcs  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surren- 
der  the  citadel.  (Diod.  xvi.  11—13,  16—20; 
Pint  Z*o»,  29—50.) 

Dion  was  now  sole  master  of  Syracuse :  whether 
he  intended,  as  he  was  accused  by  his  enemies,  to 
retain  the  sovereign  power  in  his  own  hands,  or  to 
establish  an  oligarchy  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Corinthians,  as  asserted  bv  Plutarch,  we  have  no 
means  of  judging ;  but  his  government  seems  to 
have  been  virtually  despotic  enough.  He  caused 
bis  chiof  opponent,  Heracleides,  to  be  put  to  death, 
nnd  confiscated  the  property  of  his  adversaries  ; 
but  these  measures  only  aggravated  the  discontent, 
which  seems  to  have  spread  even  to  his  own  im- 
mediate followers.  One  of  them,  Callipptis,  an 
Athenian  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Greece, 
was  induced  by  his  increasing  unpopularity  to  form 
a  conspiracy  against  hiin,  and  having  gained  over 
some  of  his  Zacynthian  guards  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated  in  his  own  house,  B.  c  353.  ( Pint 
/Aon,  52—57;  Com.  Nep.  Diem,  6—9;  Diod. 
xri.  31.)  According  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  he  was 
•boot  51  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  character  of 
Dion  hns  been  immoderately  praised  by  some  an- 
cient writers,  especially  by  Plutarch.  It  is  admitted 
even  by  his  admirers  that  he  wan  a  man  of  a  harsh 
and  unyielding  disposition,  qualities  which  would 
easily  degenerate  into  despotism  when  he  fouud 
himself  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Even  if  he  win, 
sincere  in  the  first  instance  in  his  intention  of  re- 
storing liberty  to  Syracuse,  he  seems  to  have  after- 
wards abandoned  the  idea,  and  there  am  be  little 
doubt  that  the  complaints  of  the  people,  that  they 
had  only  exchanged  one  tyrant  for  another,  were 
well  founded.  (Plutarch,  Dion ;  comp.  Timot.  c. 
P.  Armd.2;  A  then.  xi.  p.  508,  e.)     [K.  II.  RJ 

DION  (Afssr).  1.  Of  Alexandria,  an  Academic 
philosopher  and  a  friend  of  Antiochus.  He  was 
•ant  by  his  fellow-citizens  as  ambassador  to  Rome, 


to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  their  king,  Ptolemy 
Auletes.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  was  poisoned 
by  the  king's  secret  agents,  and  the  strongest  sus- 
picion of  the  murder  fell  upon  M.  Caeliua.  (C*e» 
Aead.  iv.  4,  proCaeL  10,  21 ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  796.  ^ 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  apparently  a  writer  on  pn»- 
verbs,  who  is  mentioned  by  Zenobius  (v.  54)  and 
Apostolius,  (xix.  24  ;  comp.  Suid.  i.  r.  ri  Alwvoi 
1P& ;  Apostol.  xv.  3 ;  Suid.  r.  v.  aMi  'HpourAsjj  ; 
Schneidewin,  Carp.  Paroemiogr.  i.  pp.  119,  142.) 

3.  Of  Chios,  a  flute  player,  who  is  said  to  bare 
been  the  first  who  played  the  Bacchic  spondee  on 
the  flute,  (A then.  xiv.  p.  638.)  It  may  be  that 
he  is  the  same  as  Dion,  the  oaAosWr,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Varro.  (Fmgm,  p.  198,  ed.  Bipont.) 

4.  Of  Colophon,  is  mentioned  by  Varro  (tU  R, 
R.  i.  1),  Columella  (i.  1),  and  Pliny  among  the 
Greek  writers  on  agriculture ;  but  he  is  otherwise 
unknown. 

5.  Of  Halesa  in  Sicily.  Through  the  favour  of 
Q.  Metellns,  he  obtained  the  Roman  franchise  and 
the  name  of  Q.  Metellus  Dion.  His  son  had  a 
large  fortune  left  him,  which  incited  the  avarice  of 
Verres,  who  annoyed  him  in  various  ways,  and 
robbed  him  of  his  property.  Dion  is  described  as 
a  very  honest  and  trustworthy  man.  (Cic  m  Vtrr. 
i.  10,  ii.  7,  8.) 

6.  Of  Pergamus,  is  mentioned  as  the  accuser  of 
Polemocrates.  (Cic.  pro  Ffaec.  30.)  A  few  mors 
persons  of  the  name  of  Dion  are  enumerated  by 
Reimarns.  (De  Krt.,cjr.,  CusniDum.  §2.)  [L.S.] 

DION  CA'SSIUS  COCCEIA'NUS,  the  cele- 
brated historian  of  Rome.  He  probably  derived 
the  gentile  name  of  Cassius  from  one  of  his  ances- 
tors, who,  on  receiving  the  Roman  franchise,  had 
been  adopted  into  the  Cassia  gens ;  for  his  tether, 
Cassius  Apronianus,  had  already  borne  it.  He  ap- 
pears to  hive  adopted  the  cognomen  of  Cocceianus 
from  Dion  Chrysostomus  Cocceianus,  the  orator, 
who,  according  to  Reimarus,  was  his  grandfather 
on  his  mother's  side,  Dion  Cassias  Cocceianus,  or 
as  he  is  more  commonly  called  Dion  Cassius,  w  as 
born,  about  a.  n.  155,  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.  Ha 
was  educated  with  great  care,  and  was  trained  in 
the  rhetorical  schools  of  the  time,  and  in  the  stndy 
of  the  classical  writers  of  ancient  Greece.  Aftet 
the  completion  of  his  literary  studies,  be  appears 
to  have  accompanied  his  father  to  Cilicia,  of  which 
he  had  the  administration,  and  after  his  father's 
death,  about  a.  n.  180,  be  went  to  Rome ;  so  that 
he  arrived  there  either  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign 
of  M.  Aurelius,  or  in  the  first  of  that  of  Commodus. 
He  had  then  attained  the  senatorial  age  of  twenty- 
five,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  sena- 
tor; but  he  did  not  obtain  any  honours  under 
Commodus,  except  the  aedileship  and  qnaestorship, 
and  it  was  not  till  a.  n.  193,  in  the  reign  of  Perti- 
nax, that  he  gained  the  office  of  praetor.  During 
the  thirteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Commodus,  Dion 
Cassius  remained  at  Rome,  and  devoted  his  time 
partly  to  pleading  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  thus 
assisting  his  friends,  and  partly  in  collecting  mate- 
rials for  a  history  of  Commodus,  of  whose  actions  he 
was  a  constant  eye-witness  After  the  fall  of  this 
emperor,  Dion,  with  the  other  senators,  voted  for 
the  elevation  of  Pertinax,  A.  D.  193,  who  was  his 
friend,  and  who  immediately  promoted  him  to  the 
praetorship,  which  however  he  did  not  enter  upon 
till  the  year  following,  the  first  of  the  reign  of  Sepri- 
mius  Severus.  During  the  short  reign  of  Pertinax 
Dion  Cassius  enjoyed  the  emperor's  fxiendahip,  and 
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conducted  himself  on  all  occasions  as  an  upright 
and  virtuous  man.  Th«  accession  of  Septitnius 
Severus  raised  great  hope*  in  Dion  of  being  further 
promoted ;  bat  the*e  hopes  were  not  realised,  not- 
withstanding the  favour  which  Scveru*  shewed  him 
m  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Severus,  Dion  wrote  a  work  on  the  dreams 
and  prodigies  which  had  announced  the  elevation 
of  this  emperor,  and  which  he  presented  to  Severus, 
who  thanked  him  for  it  in  a  long  epistle.  The 
night  after  he  had  received  this  epistle,  Dion  was 
called  upon  in  a  dream  to  write  the  history  of  his 
own  time,  which  induced  him  to  work  out  the  ma- 
terials he  had  already  collected  for  a  history  of 
Commodus.  A  similar  drenm  or  vision  afterwards 
led  him  to  write  the  history  of  Septimius  Severus 
and  Caracalla.  When  the  history  of  Commodus 
was  completed,  Dion  read  it  to  the  emperor,  who 
received  it  with  so  much  approbation,  that  Dion 
wa«  encouraged  to  write  a  history  of  Rome  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  to  insert  in  it  what  he  had 
already  written  about  the  reign  of  Commodus. 
The  next  ten  years,  therefore,  were  spent  in  mak- 
ing the  preparatory  studies  and  collecting  materials, 
and  twelve  years  more,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  lived  in  qniet  retirement  at  Capua,  were 
employed  in  composing  the  work.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  carry  the  history  as  far  down  as  possible,  and 
t«  ndd  an  account  of  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  suc- 
ceeding Severus,  so  far  as  he  might  witness  them. 
Reimarus  conceives  that  Dion  began  collecting  his 
materials  in  a.  n.  201,  and  that  after  the  death  of 
Severus,  in  a.  n.  211,  he  commenced  the  composi- 
tion of  his  work,  which  would  thus  have  been 
completed  m  a.  d.  222. 

The  reason  why  Severus  did  not  promote  Dion 
is  probably  owing  to  the  emperor's  change  of  opi- 
nion respecting  Commodus ;  for,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  he  admired  Commodus  as  much 
as  he  had  before  detested  him  ;  and  what  Dion  had 
written  about  him  could  not  be  satisfactory  to  an 
admirer  of  the  tyrant.  Dion  thus  remained  in 
Italy  for  many  years,  without  any  new  dignity 
being  conferred  upon  him.  In  the  reign  of  Cara- 
calla it  became  customary  for  a  select  number  of 
senators  to  accompany  the  emperor  in  his  expedi- 
tions and  travels,  and  Dion  was  one  of  them. 
He  bitterly  complains  of  having  been  corn- 
money,  and  "not*  only  to  witness  the  tyrant's  dis- 
graceful conduct,  but  to  some  extent  to  be  an 
accomplice  in  it  In  the  company  of  the  emperor, 
Dion  thus  visited  Niconiedein;  but  he  does  not 
nppear  to  have  gone  any  further  ;  for  of  the 
subsequent  events  in  Asia  and  Egypt  he  doe*  not 
speak  as  an  eye-witness,  but  only  appeals  to  re- 
ports. Macrinus,  however,  appears  to  have  again 
called  him  to  Asia,  and  to  hnve  entrusted  to  him 
the  administration  of  the  free  cities  of  Fergamus 
and  Smyrna,  which  had  shortly  before  revolted. 
Dion  went  to  this  post  about  a.  d.  218,  and  seem* 
to  have  remained  there  for  about  three  year*,  on 
account  of  the  various  poiuts  which  had  to  be  set- 
tled. At  the  expiration  of  his  office,  however,  he 
did  not  return  to  Rome,  but  went  to  Nicaea  in 
Bithynia.  On  bis  arrival  there  he  was  taken  ill, 
but  notwithstanding  waa  raised,  during  his  ab- 
sence, to  the  consulship,  either  a.  d.  219  or  220. 
After  this  he  obtained  the  proconsulahip  of  Africa, 
which,  however,  cannot  have  been  earlier  than 
a  n.  224.    After  his  return  to  Italy,  he  was  sent, 


in  a.  n.  22fi,  at  legate  to  Dalmatia,  and  the  year 
after  to  Pannonia.  In  the  latter  province  he  re- 
stored strict  discipline  among  the  troops;  and  on  hie 
return  to  Rome,  the  praetorians  began  to  fear  lest 
be  should  use  hi*  influence  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
fering with  their  conduct  likewise,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  this,  they  demanded  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus  to  put  him  to  death.  But  the  em- 
peror not  only  disregarded  their  clamour,  but  raised 
Dion,  a.  n.  229,  to  his  second  consulship,  in  which 
Alexander  himself  was  his  colleague.  Alexander 
also  conferred  other  distinction*  upon  him,  and 
undertook  ont  of  his  own  purse  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses which  the  dignity  of  consul  demanded  of 
Dion.  However,  as  Dion  could  not  foci  safe  at 
Rome  under  these  circumstances,  the  emperor  re- 
quested him  to  take  up  his  residence  somewhere  in 
I  taly  at  a  distance  from  the  city.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  hi*  consulship,  Dion  returned  to  Rome,  and 
spent  some  time  with  the  emperor  in  Campania ; 
but  he  appears  at  length  to  have  become  tired  of 
the  precarious  life  at  Rome,  and  under  the  pretext 
of  suffering  from  a  bod  foot,  he  asked  and  obtained 
permission  to  return  to  his  native  place,  and  there 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  retire- 
ment At  Nicaea  Dion  completed  his  history,  nnd 
there  he  also  died.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. Respecting  his  family  nothing  is  recorded, 
except  that  in  two  passages  he  just  mention*  his 
wife  and  children ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  Dion 
Cassius  whom  we  find  consul  in  a.  n.  291  was  a 
grandfton  of  our  historian.  The  account  we  have 
here  given  of  the  life  of  Dion  Cassius  is  derived 
from  scattered  passages  of  his  own  work,  and  from 
a  short  article  in  Suidas. 

The  following  list  contain*  the  work*  which  are 
attributed  by  the  ancients  to  Dion  Cassias:  1.  The 
work  on  dreams  and  prodigies,  which  we  men- 
tioned above,  is  lost  Dion  bad  probably  written 
it  only  to  please  the  emperor,  and  he  seems  after- 
wards to  have  regretted  its  publication;  for,  al- 
though he  is  otherwise  rather  credulous  and  fond 
of  relating  prodigies,  yet  in  his  history  he  mentions 
those  which  have  reference  to  Septimius  Severus 
only  very  cursorily.  2.  The  history  of  the  reign  of 
Commodus,  which  he  afterwards  incorporated  in 
his  history  of  Rome.  3.  On  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Trajan.  This  work  is  mentioned  only  by 
Suidas;  and,  if  it  really  waa  a  distinct  work, 
the  substance  of  it  was  incorporated  in  his  Roman 
history.  .4.  A  history  of  Persia  is  likewise  men- 
tioned only  by  Suidas,  but  is  probably  a  mistake, 
and  Suidas  confound*  Dion  with  Deinon,  who  is 
known  to  have  written  a  work  on  Persia.  5.  'Errf- 
Sia,  that  is.  Itineraries,  is  mentioned  by  Suidas ; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  was  a  work  of 
Dion  Cassius,  or  of  his  grandfather,  Dion  Chrysos- 
tomus,  whose  extensive  travels  may  have  led  him 
to  write  such  a  work.  6.  A  life  of  A  man  is 
altogether  unknown,  except  through  the  mention 
of  Suidas.  7.  Getka  is  attributed  to  Dion  Cassius 
by  Suidas,  Jornsndes,  and  Frecnlphus;  while 
from  Philostratns  (  Vii.  Sopk  I  7)  we  might  infer, 
that  Dion  Chrysostomn*  was  it*  author.  8.  The 
History  of  Rome  ('Psfpawrd  Itrropia),  the  great 
work  of  Dion  Cassias,  consisted  of  80  books,  and 
was  further  divided  into  decads,  like  Livy's  Roman 
history.  It  embraced  the  whole  history  of  Rome 
from  the  earliest  times,  that  is,  from  the  landing  of 
Aeneas  in  Italy  down  to  a.  d.  229,  the  year  in 
which  Dion  quitted  Italy  and  returned  to  Nicaea. 
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The  excerpta,  which  A.  Mai  ha*  published  from  a 
Vatican  MS.,  and  which  belonged  to  a  work  contain- 
ing the  history  from  the  time  of  Valerian  down  to 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  bear  indeed  the 
name  of  Dion  Cassius,  but  are  in  all  probability 
taken  from  the  work  of  a  Christian  writer,  who 
continued  the  work  of  Dion,  and  A.  Mai  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  continuation  was  the  work 
of  Joannes  Antiorhenus.  Dion  Cassius  himself 
(Ixxii.  IB)  intimates,  that  he  treated  the  history  of 
republican  Rome  briefly,  but  that  he  endeavoured 
to  give  a  more  minute  and  detailed  account  of 
those  events  of  which  he  had  himself  been  an  eye- 
witness. Unfortunately,  only  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  this  work  has  eome  down  to  us 
entire.  Of  the  first  thirty -four  books  we  posse** 
only  fragments,  and  the  Kxcerpta,  which  Ursinus, 
Vaiesius,  and  A.  Mai  have  successively  published 
from  the  collections  made  by  the  command  of  Con- 
stantine  Porphyrogenitus.  A  few  more  fragments 
hare  recently  been  published  by  F.  Haase  (IHamu 

4  1-  "        l.'i  1  I  ?A      ...  .   fl^i.  i.im  .MJ|,  Ua..*. 

i  asm  iiurt>rntH  urprt uuorum  i  r>it/>/irnr<i,  ivonn, 
1840,  8vo.),  who  found  them  in  a  Paris  MS.  It 
must  further  be  observed,  that  Zonaraa,  in  his 
Annals,  chiefly,  though  not  solely,  followed  the 
authority  of  Dion  Cassius,  so  that,  to  some  ex- 
tent, his  Annals  may  be  regarded  as  an  epi- 
tome of  Dion  Cassius.  There  is  a  considerable 
fragment  commonly  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
35th  book,  which  however  more  probably  belongs 
to  the  36th, and  from  this  book  onward  to  the  54th 
the  work  is  extant  complete,  and  embraces  the 
history  from  the  wars  of  Lucullus  and  Cn.  Pompey 
against  Mithridatcs,  down  to  the  death  of  Agrippa, 
a  c.  10.  The  subsequent  books,  from  55  to  60, 
have  not  come  to  us  in  their  original  form,  for  there 
are  several  passages  quoted  from  these  books  which 
are  not  now  to  be  found  in  them ;  and  we  there- 
fore have  in  all  probability  only  an  abridgment 
made  by  some  one  either  before  or  after  the 
time  of  Xiphilinus.  From  book  61  to  80  we  have 
only  the  abridgment  made  by  Xiphilinus  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  some  other  epitomes  which 
were  probably  made  by  the  same  person  who  epi- 
tomised the  portion  from  the  55th  to  the  60th 
book.  A  considerable  fragment  of  the  71st  book 
was  found  by  A.  Mai  in  a  Latin  translation  in 
the  Vatican  library,  of  which  a  German  version 
was  published  anonymously  (Braunschweig.  183*2, 
Hvo,);  but  its  genuineness  is  not  quite  established. 
Another  important  fragment  of  the  75th. book  was 
discovered  by  J.  Moreili,  and  printed  first  at  Bas- 
sano,  and  afterwards  (18(10)  at  Paris,  in  folio, 
an i form  with  Reimarus's  edition  of  Dion  Cassius. 

Notwithstanding  these  great  losses,  we  possess 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  work  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  value.  It  contains 
an  abundance  of  materials  for  the  later  history  of 
the  republic  and  for  a  considerable  period  of  the 
empire,  for  some  portions  of  which  it  is  our  only 
source  of  information.  In  the  first  of  the  fragment* 
published  by  A.  Mai,  Dion  distinctly  states,  that 
be  had  read  nearly  everything  which  had  been 
written  on  the  history  of  Rome,  and  that  he  did 
not,  like  a  mere  compiler,  put  together  what  he 
found  in  other  writers,  but  that  be  weighed  his 
Mtborities,  and  exercised  his  judgment  in  selecting 
what  he  thought  fit  for  a  place  in  his  work.  Thi* 
assertion  of  the  author  himself  is  perfectly  justified 
by  the  nature  and  character  of  his  history,  for  it  is 
manifest  everywhere  that  he  had  acquired  a  tbo- 
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rough  knowledge  of  hi*  subject,  and  that  hie  no- 
tions of  Roman  life  and  Roman  institution*  wen 
far  more  correct  than  those  of  some  of  hi*  pre- 
decessors, Mich   as  Dionysius  of  Halicamaasua. 

Whenever  he  i*  led  into  error,  it  is  generally 
owing  to  his  not  having  access  to  authentic 
sources,  and  to  his  being  obliged  to  satisfy  him- 
self with  secondary  ones.  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind,  as  Dion  himself  observes  (liii.  19),  that 
the  history  of  the  empire  presented  much  more 
difficulties  to  the  historian  than  that  of  the  re- 
public. In  those  parts  in  which  he  relates  contem- 
porary events,  his  work  forms  a  sort  of  medium 
between  real  history  and  mere  memoirs  of  the 
emperors.  His  object  was  to  give  a  record  as  com 
plete  and  as  accurate  as  possible  of  all  the  impor- 
tant events ;  but  his  work  is  not  on  that  account 
a  dry  chronological  catalogue  of  event*,  for  he  en 
deavoura,  like  Thucydidea,  Polybius,  and  Tacitus, 
to  trace  the  event*  to  their  cause*,  and  to  nuike  ns 
see  the  motives  of  men's  actions.  In  his 
vours  to  make  us  see  the  connexions  of  i 
he  sometime*  even  neglects  the  chronological  order, 
like  his  great  models.  But  with  all  these  excel- 
lence*, Dion  Cassius  is  the  equal  neither  of  Thucy- 
didea nor  of  Tacitus,  though  we  may  admit  that  hie 
faults  are  to  a  great  extent  rather  those  of  his  age 
than  of  hi*  individual  character  as  an  historian. 
He  had  been  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetori- 
cians, and  th?  consequences  of  it  are  visible  in  his 
history,  which  is  not  free  from  a  rhetorical  tinge, 
especially  in  the  speeches  which  are  introduced  in 
it.  They  may  not  be  pure  inventions,  and  may 
have  an  historical  groundwork,  but  their  form  is 
rhetorical  ;  though  we  must  own  that  they  are 
among  the  best  rhetorical  productions  of  the  time. 
In  the  formation  of  his  style  he  appears  to  have 
endeavoured  to  imitate  the  classic  writers  of  ancient 
Greece ;  but  his  language  is  nevertheless  full  of  pe- 
culiarities, barbarisms,  and  Latinisms,  probably  the 
consequence  of  his  long  residence  in  Italy;  and  the 
praise  which  Pbotius  ( Bib/.  Cod.  7 1 )  bestows  upon 
him  for  the  clearness  of  his  style,  must  be  greatly 
modified,  for  it  is  often  harsh  and  heavy,  and  Dion 
seems  to  have  written  as  he  spoke,  without  any 
attempt  at  elegance  or  refinement.  (See  the  excel- 
lent essay  of  Reimarus,  De  Vita  H  Scriptu  Oasm 
IHfjniM,  appended  to  his  edition  ;  R.  Wilmans,  De 
FuHtilms  er  A  uetorUaie  Dumia  Cami,  Berlin,  1 835, 
8vo. ;  Schlosser,  in  a  dissertation  prefixed  to  Lo- 
rens's  German  translation  of  Dion,  Jena,  1826,  3 
vols.  8va ;  and  the  brief  but  admirable  character- 
istic of  Dion  by  Niebuhr  in  his  M  Lectures  on  Roman 
Hist.*"  edited  by  Dr.  Schmita,  L  pp.  72—78.) 

i  ne  worx  oi  uion  cassius  was  nrai  pumisnea 
in  a  Latin  translation  by  N.  Leonicenus,  Venice, 
1526 ;  and  the  first  edition  of  the  Greek  original 
is  that  of  R.  Stephens  (Paris,  1548,  fol),  which 
contains  from  book  85  to  60.  H.  Stephens  then 
gave  a  new  edition  with  a  Latin  translation  by 
Xy lander.  (Geneva,  1591,  fol  )  The  epitome  of 
Xiphilinus  from  book  60  to  80  was  first  printed 
in  the  edition  of  Leunclavius.  (Frankfurt,  1592, 
and  Hanau,  1606,  foL)  After  the  fragments  and 
eclogae  collected  by  U minus  and  Vaiesius  had 
been  published,  J.  A.  Fabricius  formed  the  plan  of 
preparing  a  complete  and  comprehensive  edition 
of  Dion  Cassius;  but  his  death  prevented  the 
completion  of  his  phut,  which  was  carried  oat  by 
his  son-in-law,  H.  S.  Reimarus,  who  published  his 
edition  at  Hamburg,  1750 — 52,  in  2  vols,  fol 
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Ehable  that  a  daughter  of  hit  tu  the  mother  of 
ui  Caseins,  the  historian.  His  father, Pasicrates, 
•ecus  to  bare  bestowed  great  care  on  bi«  son 
Dion's  education  and  the  early  training  of  his 
mind  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  acquired  part  of  his 
knowledge  in  travels,  for  we  know  that  he  visited 
Egypt  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  At  first  he 
occupied  himself  in  his  native  place,  where  he  held 
important  offices,  with  the  composition  of  speeches 
and  other  rhetorico-iopbistical  essays,  bat  on  per- 
ceiving the  futility  of  such  pursuits  he  abandoned 
them,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  teal  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  :  he  did  not,  however,  confine 
himself  to  any  particular  sect  or  school,  nor  did  he 
give  himself  up  to  any  profound  speculations,  his 
abject  being  rather  to  apply  the  doctrines  of  phi- 
losophy to  the  purposes  of  practical  life,  and 
especially  to  the  administration  of  public 
and  thus  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things. 
The  Stoic  and  Platonic  philosophies,  however,  ap- 
prar  to  have  had  the  greatest  charms  for  him. 
Notwithstanding* these  useful  mid  peaceful  pur- 
suits, he  was  looked  upon  in  his  native  place  with 
suspicion  and  hostility  (Oral.  xlvi.  p.  212,  kv.), 
which  induced  him  to  go  to  Rome  Here  be  drew 
upon  himself  the  hatred  of  Doniitisn,  who  bad  so 
great  an  aversion  to  philosophers,  that  by  a  senatus- 
consultura  all  were  expelled  from  Rome  and  Italy, 


what  different  order  from  that  in  which  they  no* 
stand.  These  orations  are  for  the  most  part  th« 
productions  of  his  later  years,  and  there  are  very  few. 
if  any,  among  them  that  can  with  certainty  be  at- 
tributed to  the  early  period  of  hi*  life.  They  are 
more  like  essays  on  political,  moral,  and  phitoso- 
phical  subject*  than  real  orations,  of  which  they 
have  only  the  form.  Wo  find  among  them  Aa^o 
wipl  0aoiAffas  or  A«to<  fkuuKiKoi,  four  orati»ni 
addressed  to  Trajan  on  the  virtues  of  a  sovereign 
&t  f-ri>-ns  4  **pl  TvpovefSox,  on  the  troubles  tc 
which  men  expose  themselves  by  deserting  the 
path  of  nature,  and  on  the  difficulties  which  a  so- 
vereign has  to  encounter  ;  essay*  on  slavery  nnc 
freedom  ;  on  the  means  of  attaining  eminence  as  at 
orator  ;  further,  political  discourse*  addressed  U. 

sometimes  blames,  but  always  with  great  modera- 
tion and  wisdom ;  on  subjects  of  ethics  and  prac- 
tical philosophy,  which  he  treat*  in  a  populai 
and  attractive  manner ;  and  lastly,  orations  or 
mythical  subjects  and  show-speeches.  Beside*  the**, 
eighty  orations  we  have  fragment*  of  fifteen  others 
Suidas,  in  enumerating  the  work*  of  Dion  Cassius 
mention*  one  on  the  Oetae,  which  Casnubon  wai 
inclined  to  attribute  to  Dion  Chrysostomus,  on  ac 
count  of  a  passage  in  Philostrattis(  Vil.  Sank.  L  7} 
who  says,  "  how  fit  Dion  i  Chrysostomus)  was  foi 
history,  is  evident  from  his  Getica."  Then 
five  letter*  under  the  name  of  Dion 
to  one  Rufu*.  Ther  are  puhlishec 
in  Doissonade'.  Ad  Man*i  Vil.  Prod.  p.  85,  Ac. 
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ion  talent,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
be  belonged  to  the  rhetoricians  of  that  unfortunate 
age.  It  makes  one  aad  to  MM  him  waste  his  bril- 
liant oratorical  powers  on  insignificant  subjects. 
Some  of  hit  works  are  written  in  an  excellent  and 
beautiful  language,  which  is  pure  Attic  Greek  and 
without  affectation  :  it  is  clear  that  he  had  made 
the  classical  language  of  Athena  his  own,  and  he 
handled  it  as  a  master.  He  appears  in  all  he  wrote 
as  a  man  of  an  amiable  character,  and  free  from 
the  vanity  of  the  ordinary  rhetoricians,  though  one 
perceives  the  silent  consciousness  of  his  powers.  He 
was  an  unaffected  Platonic  philosopher,  and  lived 
with  his  whole  soul  in  Athens,  which  was  to  hhn  a 
world,  and  which  made  him  forget  Rome,  its  em- 
peror, and  everything  else.  All  this  forms  a  very 
charming  feature  in  hi.  character.  Whenever  he 
touches  upon  the  actual  state  <  f  things  in  which  he 
lived,  he  shews  his  master-mind.  He  was  the  first 
writer  after  Tiberius  that  greatly  contributed  to- 
wards the  revival  of  Greek  literature."  (Comp. 
Philoatratua,  Vit.  Soph.  i.  7  ;  Photiua,  Bibf.  Cod. 
209 ;  Synesius,  AiW  fl  wtfi  rijs  Kar'  avriv  8«o- 
yvyyi  ;'  Suid.  a.  e.  Aim>  ;  Westermann,  G'ejrA.  d. 
Grieck.  BertdU.  §  87,  Ac,  and  Beilage  x.  p.  517, 
Ac  ;  Ernperius,  de  ErUio  Dionu  Ckrisottonti,  Braun- 
schweig, 1840,  8vo.) 

Passing  over  the  editions  of  separate  orations  of 
Dion  Chrysostomus,  we  mention  only  those  which 
contain  all  of  them.  The  first  was  edited  by  D. 
Paravisinus  at  Milan  (U76,  4to.),  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Aldus  Man nti us.  (Venice,  1551, 
8vo)  The  next  edition  of  importance  is  that  of 
CL  Morel  (Paris,  1601),  which  was  reprinted  in 
1623  with  a  Latin  translation  of  Naogeorgius  and 
note,  by  Morel.  A  very  good  critical  edition  is 
that  of  Reiske,  Leiptig,  1 784,  2  vols.  8vo.  The 
first  volume  of  a  new  critical  edition  by  Kmperius 
appeared  in  1844.  [L.  S.] 

DIONAEA  (Aiaircua),  a  metronymic  form  of 
Dione,  and  applied  to  her  daughter  Aphrodite. 
(Orph.  Ary.  1 320 ;  Virg.  Am.  ui.  19.)  The  name 
is  also  applied  as  an  epithet  to  things  which  were 
sacred  to  her,  such  as  the  dove.  (Stat.  SUv.  iii.  5. 
80.)  [US.] 

DIO'NK  (Amm^i),  a  female  Titan,  a  daughter  of 
Oeeanus  and  Tethys  (Hesiod.  Tkeog.  353),  and,  ac- 
cording tn  others,  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  or  of  Aether 
and  Ge  (Hvgin.  Fab.  Praef. ;  Apollod.  i.  1.  j  3.) 
She  was  beloved  by  Zeus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aphrodite.  (Apollod.  i.  3.  §  i. ;  Horn.  II. 
v.  370,  &c.)  When  Aphrodite  was  wounded  by 
Diomedes,  Dione  received  her  daughter  in  Olympus, 
and  pronounced  the  threat  respecting  the  punish- 
ment of  Diomedes.  (Horn.  //.  v.  405.)  Dione  was 
present,  with  other  divinities,  at  the  birth  of  Apollo 
and  Artemis  in  Deloa.  (Horn.  Hytun.  im  Del.  93.) 
At  the  foot  of  Lepreon,  on  the  western  coast  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, there  was  a  grove  sacred  to  her  (Strab. 
▼iii.  p.  346),  and  in  other  places  she  was  worshipped 
in  the  temples  of  Zeus.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  329.)  In 
some  traditions  she  is  called  the  mother  of  Diony- 
sus. (SchoL  aii  PvuL  Pytk.  iii  177 ;  Hesych.  ».  e. 
Bd*xov  Auvvai.)  There  are  three  more  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  i.  2.  §  7 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  83 ;  Pherecyd.  p.  1 15,  ed.  Stun.)    [U  S.] 

DIONY'SIADESorDIONY'SIDES(Aio»wr»- 
d&frs,  A»wwrflh|s).  1.  Of  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  a  tragic 
poet,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known.  (Suid.  a.  v.) 

2.  Of  Tarsus,  a  tragic  poet,  was,  according  to 
Strabo  (xiv.  p.  675),  the  best  of  the  poets  in  the 
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"  Tragic  Pleiad  "  of  the  Alexandrian  grammarians. 

(Fabric,  ii.  p.  296.)  [P.  S.J 

DIONY'SICLESfAwKwrucAiJj),  a  statuary  of 
Miletus,  who  made  the  statue  of  Democrat***  of 
Tenedos,  a  victor  in  wrestling  at  Olympia.  (Pans. 
tL  17  §  1.)  [P.S.] 

DIONYSIDO'RUS(Aioru<rl8-por),  an  Alex- 
andrian grammarian  of  the  school  of  Aristarchum, 
is  quoted  in  the  Venetian  scholia  on  the  Iliad  (ii. 


1 1 ),  and  probably  wrote  on  the  Homeric 
(Villoison,  Proieo.  ad  Ii.  p.  30.)  [U  S. J 

DION  YSIODO'RUS.  1.  A  statuary  and  worker 
in  silver,  and  a  disciple  of  Critiaa,  ( Win.  xxxiv.  8. 
s.  19.  §25.) 

2,  Of  Colophon,  a  pointer  of  some  note.  (PI 
xxxv.  11.  a.  40.  §  42.)  [P.S.] 
DIONY'SIUS  (AioreVwi),  tyrant  of  Hsu 
i. ei  a  on  the  Euxine.  He  was  a  son  of  dearth  us, 
who  had  assumed  the  tyranny  in  his  native  place, 
and  was  succeeded  by  hia  son  Timotheus.  After 
the  death  of  the  hitter,  Dionysius  succeeded  in  the 
tyranny,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Cbaoroneia, 
n.  c.  338.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Persian 
empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Dionysius  at- 
tempted to  extend  his  dominions  in  Asia.  In  the 
meantime,  some  of  the  citizens  of  Heracleia,  wbo 
had  been  driven  into  exile  by  their  tyrants,  ap- 
plied to  Alexander  to  restore  the  republican  go- 
vernment at  Heracleia,  but  Dionysius,  with  the 
assistance  of  Alexander's  sister,  Cleopatra,  con- 
trived to  prevent  any  steps  being  taken  to  that 
effect.  But  still  he  does  not  appear  to  have  felt 
very  safe  in  hia  poaition,  as  we  may  conjecture 
from  the  extreme  delight  with  which  he  received 
the  news  of  Alexander's  death,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  erected  a  statue  of  nitWia,  that  ia,  joy 
or  peace  of  mind.  The  exiled  Herac leans  now  ap- 
plied to  Perdiccas,  against  whom  Dionysius  endea- 
vourea  to  secure  niinwit  ny  joining  ni.  enemie*. 
Dionysius  therefore  married  Amastris,  the  former 
wife  of  Craterus,  who  secured  to  him  conaiderable 
advantages.  A  friendship  with  Antigonu.  was 
formed  by  assisting  him  in  his  war  agaitist  Aaan- 
der,  and  Ptolemy,  the  nephew  of  Antigonus,  mar- 
ried Dinnysius's  daughter  by  his  first  wife.  Dio- 
nysius thus  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  tyranny  for  many  years.  In  b.  &  306, 
when  the  surviving  generals  of  Alexander  assumed 
the  title  of  kings,  Dionysius  followed  their  example, 
but  he  died  soon  after."    He  was  an  unusually  fat 


man,  which  increased  at  length  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  could  take  no  food,  which  was  therefore 
introduced  into  his  stomach  by  artificial  means. 
At  last,  however,  he  was  choked  by  hia  own  fat. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  mildest  and  justest  of 
all  the  tyrants  that  bad  ever  lived.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Zathras,  and,  after  the  death  of 
the  latter,  by  his  second  son  Clearchtis  II.  The 
death  of  Dionysius  must  have  taken  place  in  b.  i; 
306  or  305,  as,  according  to  Diodorus,  he  died  at 
the  age  of  55,  and  after  a  reign  of  32  years,  for 
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leader  of  the  aristocratical  party,  to  effect  by  foreo 
his  restoration  from  exile,  mu  so  severely  wounded 
a*  to  be  left  for  dead  upon  the  •pot.  (Diod.  xiii. 
75.)  We  next  hear  of  him  aa  serving  with  dis- 
tinction  in  the  great  war  against  the  Carthaginian*, 
who  had  invaded  Sicily  under  Hannibal,  the  ami 
of  Oi*co,  and  succcksively  reduced  and  deitroyed 
Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum.  These  disas- 
ten,  and  especially  the  failure  of  the  Syracuaau 
general,  Dnphuarus,  to  relieve  Agrigentum,  had 
created  a  general  spirit  of  discontent  and  alarm, 
both  at  Syracuse  and  among  the  allies,  of  which 
Diouysius  skilfully  availed  himself.  He  came  for- 
ward in  the  popular  assembly  as  the  accuser  of  the 
unsuccessful  commanders,  and,  being  supported  by 
Philistus,  the  hUtorian,  and  llipparinus,  men  of 
wealth  and  influence,  he  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
decree  for  deposing  the  existing  general*,  and  ap- 

rointing  others  in  their  stead,  among  whom  waa 
>i»ny«us  himself.  (Diod.  xiii.  91,  9*2;  AristoL 
folk.  v.  5,  6.)  His  effort*  seem  from  this  time  to 
have  been  directed  towards  supplanting  his  new 
colleagues  and  obtaining  the  sole  direction  of  af- 
fair*. He  persuaded  the  Syracusaus  to  recall  the 
exiles,  most  of  whom  were  probably  partixans  of 
Herrnoc rates,  and  would  readily  admit  him  as  their 
leuder,  and  secretly  accused  his  colleague*  in  the 
command  of  holding  intelligence  with  the  enemy. 
Being  soon  after  tent  to  Mela  with  the  separate 
command  of  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  be  there  carried 
on  similar  intrigues,  and  when  he  thought  that  lie 
had  sufficiently  secured  to  himself  the  favour  both 
of  the  people  of  Ciela  and  of  hi*  own  troops,  he 


j  thaginian*  were,  however,  unsuccessful.  Havi 
I  advanced  with  a  large  army  to  the  relief  of  Oe 
then  besieged  by  Himilco,  he  was  defeated,  a; 
deemed  it  prudent  to  retire,  taking  with  him  t 
inhabitants  both  of  Oela  itself  and  the  neighboi 
ing  Camarina.  This  reverse  gave  a  severe  sho 
to  his  popularity,  of  which  his  enemies  at  Syracu 
availed  themselves  to  attempt  to  overthrow  i 
power.  For  a  moment  they  were  master*  of  t 
city,  but  Dionysius  disconcerted  their  plans  by  t 
suddenness  of  his  return,  and  compelled  them 
quit  the  city,  though  not  until  his  unfortunate  w 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  their  cruelty.  (Diod.  xi 
108—  H3,xiv.  44;  Plut  ttox,  3.)  He  toon  aft* 
wards  gladly  accepted  the  overture*  of  the  Cartr 
gin  inn  general  Himilco,  whose  army  had  suffer 
greatly  from  a  pestilence,  and  concluded  peace  wi 
Carthage  B.  c.  405.    (Diod.  xiii.  114.) 

He  waa  now  able  to  devote  his  whole  attenti 
to  strengthening  and  consolidating  his  power 
borne.  He  converted  the  island  of  Ortygia  intc 
strong  fortress,  in  which  he  took  up  his  own  re 
dence,  and  allowed  no  one  but  his  own  immedic 
dependents  to  dwell;  and  while  he  courted  l 
favour  of  the  populace  by  assigning  them  lands  a 
house*,  he  augmented  their  numbers  by  admitti 
many  alien*  and  newly-freod  slaves  to  the  rights 
ciuaenship.  These  measures  naturally  gave  u 
brage  to  the  higher  class  of  citiaens  who  form, 
the  heavy-armed  iufanlry,  and  they  took  advanta 
of  an  expedition  on  which  he  led  them  against  t 
Sicelians  to  break  out  into  open  revolt.  They  wt 
instantly  joined  by  the  exile*  who  had  establish 
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so!d  aa  slaves  or  compelled  to  migrate  to  Syracuse. 
Naxo«  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  Catana  occupied 
by  a  colony  of  Cain  pan ian  mercenaries,  B.  c 
403.  (Diod.  xiv.  14,  15.)  For  several  years  after 
this  he  appears  to  have  been  occupied  in  strengthen- 
ing his  power  and  in  preparations  for  renewing  the 
war  with  Carthage.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned 
the  great  works  which  he  nt  this  time  erected, — 
the  docks  adapted  for  the  reception  of  several  hun- 
dred ships,  and  the  wall  of  30  stadia  in  length,  en- 
closing the  whole  extent  of  the  Epipolae,  the  magni- 
ficence of  which  is  attested  by  its  existing  remains 
at  the  present  dny.  (Diod.  xiv.  18,  42  ;  Smith's 
4htw>,  p.  167.) 

It  was  not  till  B.  c.  397  that  Dionysius  con- 
sidered himself  sufficiently  strong,  or  his  prepara- 
tions enough  advanced,  to  declare  war  against  Car- 
thage. He  had  in  the  mean  time  assembled  a 
Urge  army  of  auxiliary  and  mercenary  troops,  and 
a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships,  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  quad  lire  met  and  quinqueremes  which 
were  seen  in  it  for  the  first  time.  The  Cartha- 
ginians had  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  ravages 
of  a  pestilence  in  Africa,  and  were  unprepared  for 
war.  Dionysius  was  immediately  joined  not  only 
by  the  Greeks  of  Gela,  Agrigentum,  Himera,  and 
8  Hnus,  which  had  become  tributary  to  Carthage 
b»  the  late  treaty  of  405,  but  by  the  Sicelians  of 
the  interior,  and  even  the  Sicaiiians,  in  general  the 
firm  allies  of  Carthage.  He  thus  advanced  without 
i  pposition  from  one  end  of  Sicily  to  the  other,  and 
laid  siege  to  Motya,  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of 
the  Carthaginians  which  fell  into  his  power  after 
a  long  and  desperate  resistance,  prolonged  till  near 
the  close  of  the  summer.  Segesta,  however,  suc- 
cessfully resitted  his  efforts,  and  the  next  year 
(b.  c.  396)  the  arrival  of  a  great  Carthaginian 
armament  under  Hiinilco  changed  the  face  of 
affairs.  Motya  was  quickly  recovered ;  the  Sica- 
nians and  Sicelians  abandoned  the  Syracusan  al- 
liance for  that  of  the  enemy, and  Himilco  advanced 
unopposed  as  far  as  Messana,  which  he  carried  by 
assault,  and  utterly  destroyed.  The  Syracusan 
fleet  under  Leptines,  the  brother  of  Dionysius,  was 
totally  defeated ;  and  the  latter,  not  daring  to  risk 
a  battle,  withdrew  with  his  land  force*,  and  shut 
himself  up  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse.  Aban- 
doned by  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks,  and  besieged 
by  the  Carthaginians  both  by  sea  and  land,  his 
situation  appeared  to  be  desperate.  It  is  even  said 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  all  for  lost, 
and  making  his  escape,  but  was  deterred  by  one  of 
his  friends  observing,  M  that  sovereign  power  was 
an  honourable  winding-sheet."  (Isocrat.  ArcJa- 
aW  §  49 ;  Aelian.  V.  H.  iv.  8 ;  but  compare 
Diod.  xiv.  8.)  A  pestilence  shortly  after  broke 
out  in  the  Carthaginian  camp,  which  a  second  time 
proved  the  salvation  of  Syracuse.  Dionysius  ably 
availed  himself  of  the  state  of  weakness  to  which 
the  enemy  was  thus  reduced,  and  by  a  sudden 
attack  both  by  sea  and  land,  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginian army,  and  burnt  great  part  of  their  fleet. 
Still  he  was  glad  to  consent  to  a  secret  capitulation, 
by  which  the  Carthaginians  themselves  were  allowed 
to  depart  unmolested,  abandoning  both  their  allies 
and  foreign  mercenaries,  who,  thus  left  without  a 
leader,  were  quickly  dispersed.  (Diod.  xiv.  41 
—76.) 

No  peace  was  concluded  with  Carthage  upon 
this  occasion  ;  but  the  effects  of  their  late  disastrous 
expedition,  and  the  revolt  of  their  subject*  in 


Africa,  prevented  the  Carthaginians  from  renewing 
hostilities  against  Syracuse  until  the  summer  of 
393,  when  Mago,  who  had  succeeded  Himilco  in  j 
the  command,  having  renewed  the  alliance  with 
the  Sicelians,  advanced  towards  Messana,  but  was 
defeated  by  Dionysius  near  Ahacaenum.  The  next 
year  (b.  c.  392)  he  marched  against  the  Syracusan 
territory  with  a  much  greater  force ;  but  Dionysius 
having  secured  the  alliance  of  Agyris,  tyrant  of 
Agyrium,  was  enabled  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the 
enemy,  and  thus  reduced  them  to  such  distress, 
that  Mngo  was  compelled  to  treat  for  peace.  The 
Symcusans  also  were  weary  of  the  war,  and  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Carthaginians  $ 
abandoned  their  Sicelian  allies,  and  Dionysius  be- 
came master  of  Tauromenium:  in  other  respects, 
both  parties  remained  nearly  as  before.  (Diod. 

xiv.  90,  95,  96.) 

This  treaty  left  Dionysius  at  leisure  to  continue 
the  ambitious  projects  in  which  he  bad  previously 
engaged  against  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy.  Already, 
before  the  Carthaginian  war,  he  had  secured  the 
alliance  of  the  Locrians  by  marrying  Doris,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  their  principal  citizens.  Rhe- 
gium,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  uniformly  hostile 
to  him,  and  was  the  chief  place  of  refuge  of  the 
Syracusan  exiles.  (Diod.  xiv.  40.)  Hence 
Dionysius  established  at  Messana,  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  Himilco,  a  colony  of  citisens  from  Locri 
and  its  kindred  city  of  Medama,  to  be  a  stronghold 
against  Rbegium.  (xiv.  78.)  His  designs  in  this 
quarter  attracted  so  much  attention,  that  the  prin- 
cipal Greek  cities  in  Italy,  which  were  at  the  same 
time  hard  pressed  by  the  Lucanians  of  the  interior, 
concluded  a  league  for  their  common  defence  at 
once  against  the  barbarians  and  Dionysius.  The 
latter  retaliated  by  entering  into  alliance  with  the 
Lucanians,  and  sending  a  fleet  to  their  assistance  * 
under  his  brother  Leptines,  n.  c.  390.  (xiv.  91, 
100 — 102.)  The  next  year  be  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  combined  forces  of  the  Italian 
Greeks  at  the  river  Helorus ;  and  this  success  waa 
followed  by  the  reduction  of  Caulonia,  Hipponium, 
and  finally,  after  a  siege  protracted  for  nearly 
eleven  months,  of  Rhegium  itself,  B.  c.  387.  (xiv. 
1 03—  1 08,  1 1 1 . )  The  inhabitant*  of  the  conquered 
cities  were  for  the  most  part  removed  to  Syracuse, 
and  their  territory  given  up  to  the  Locrians. 

Dionysius  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  great- 
ness, and  during  the  twenty  years  that  elapsed 
from  this  period  to  his  death,  possessed  an  amount 
of  power  and  influence  far  exceeding  those  enjoyed 
by  any  other  Greek  before  the  time  of  Alexander. 
In  Sicily  he  held  undisputed  rule  over  the  eastern 
half  of  the  island,  while  the  principal  cities  of  the 
interior  and  those  along  the  north  coast,  as  far  as 
Cephaloedium,  were  either  subject  to  him,  or  held 
by  his  close  and  dependent  allies,  (xiv.  78,  96.) 
In  Italy  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  precise  ex- 
tent of  his  influence:  direct  dominion  he  had  ap- 
parently none.  But  his  allies,  the  Locrians,  were 
masters  of  the  whole  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  and  his  powerful  fleets  gave  him  the 
command  both  of  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Adriatic 
seas.  In  the  former  he  repressed  the  piracies  of 
the  Etruscans,  and,  under  pretence  of  retaliation, 
led  a  fleet  of  60  triremes  against  them,  with  which 
he  took  the  town  of  Pyrgi,  the  port  of  Caere,  and 
plundered  its  wealthy  temple  of  Matuta.  (Diod. 

xv.  14  ;  Strab.  r.  p.  226 ;  Pseud  .-Aristot.  f  Wowoi*. 
ii.  2.)    On  this  occasion  he  is  also  snid  to  hav* 
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v.  p.  212.)  A*  early  M  *.  c  402  he  i.  mentioned 
ns  tending  large  supplies  of  com  to  relieve  a  scarcity 
at  Rome,  (Li  v.  iv.  52;  Niebuhr,  /tow.  //t*  ii. 
p.  S64.)  At  the  same  time  he  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  hit  relation*  with  foreign 
powers,  and  strengthening  hinitelf  by  alliances. 
Thus  we  find  him  assisting  the  lllvrians  against 
their  neighbours  the  Molossian*  (Diod.  xiv.  IS), 
and  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Gauls,  who  had 
lately  made  their  appearance  in  Italy,  and  who 
contitiut-d  from  this  tiiue  to  furnish  a  considerable 
part  of  his  mercenary  troops.  (Justin,  xx.  5 ;  Xen. 
HtUMl  M4  20.31.)  In  Greece  itself  he  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  whose 
support  he  had  been  greatly  indebted  in  the  earlier 
days  of  his  rule  (I)iod.  xiv.  10,  70);  and  among 
the  lost  acts  of  hi*  reign  was  the  tending  an 
auxiliary  force  in  two  successive  year*  to  support 
them  against  the  increasing  power  of  the  Thebans. 
(Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1.  20,  20;  Diod.  xv.  70.) 
He  also  conciliated,  but  by  what  means  we  know  ] 
not.  the  favour  of  the  Athenians  *°  that  they  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  freedom  of  their  city.  (EpisL 
Philipp.  ap  Drm.  p.  17«,  ed.  Bekk.) 

The  peace  with  Carthage  did  not  remain  unin- 
terrupted during  the  whole  of  this  period,  but  the 
wars  were  not  of  any  great  importance,  and  are 
not  known  to  us  in  detail.  In  a  c.  383  the  in- 
trigues of  Dionvsiu*  with  the  subject  allies  of  Car- 
thage led  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  Two  great 
battles,  the  site*  of  both  of  which  are  uncertain, 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  war.  In  the  first  Diony- 
sius  was  completely  victorious,  and  Mag  a,  the  Car- 
thaginian general,  fell;  but  in  the  second  the 


geiher  undeserved.    He  wat  undoubtedly  a  m 
of  great  energy  and  activity  of  mind,  as  well 
great  personal  courage  ;  but  he  waa  altogether  i 
scrupulous  in  the  mean*  which  he  employed 
attain  his  ends,  and  had  no  thought  beyond 
own  personal  aggrandizement.     Thus  while 
boanted  that  he  left  to  his  son  an  empire  held 
gethcr  with  bonds  of  iron  (PluL  Z>ioa,  7), 
exhausted  his  subject*  by  excessive  taxation,  a 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  every  kind  of  < 
pedient  to  amass  money.    (Aristot.  1'oL  v.  1 
Pseud.- Aristot.  (kconom.  ii.  2.    The  statement! 
the  latter  must  be  received  with  caution,  but  th 
are  conclusive  as  to  the  general  fact.)  Diodoi 
tell.  n»  that,  when  his  power  became  firmly  ea 
blikhed,  he  abated  much  of  his  former  severity  (a 
4o),  and  be  gave  a  signal  instance  of  clemency 
his  treatment  of  the  Italian  Greeks  who  had  fcJ 
into  hi*  power  at  the  battle  of  the  Ilelorua.  (IK 
xiv.  10.).)    But  it  is  probable  that  the  long  p 
'  session  of  absolute  power  had  an  injurious  eff 
upon  hi*  character,  and  much  apparent  inconsi 
ency  may  be  accounted  for  in  tbi*  manner.  In 
latter  year*  be  became  extremely  suspicious,  a 
I  apprehensive  of  treachery  even  from  hi*  near 
friends,  and  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  most 
cetoive  precautions  to  guard  against  it.  Many 
these  stories  have  however  an  air  of  great  exag 
ration.    (Cic.  7W.  v.  20  ;  PluL  D<on.  9.) 

Though  his  government  was  oppressive  ir 
financial  point  of  view,  Dionyoius  seem*  to  hi 
contributed  much  to  the  greatness  of  Syracuse 
self,  both  by  increasing  the  population  with 
inhabitants  removed  from  many  conquered  cit 
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contemptible  at  it  is  represented  by  later  writers ; 
but  only  the  titles  of  some  of  his  dramas  and  a  few 
detached  lines  are  preserved  to  us.  He  is  especially 
blamed  for  the  use  of  far-fetched  and  unusual  ex- 
pressions. (Diod.  xiv.  109;  xv.  74 ;  Tsetx.  Chit. 
v.  178 — 185;  Cic.  7a*e.  v.  22;  Ludan,  adv.  In- 
dncimm.  $  15  ;  H  el  lad  i  us,  op.  I'kotium.  p.  532,  b. 
ed.  Dekk.)  Some  fragments  of  his  t  nig  edict  will 
be  found  in  Stobaeus  (Florileg.  38, 2 ;  38,  6  ;  49,  9  ; 
98,  30 ;  105,  2;  125,  8  ;  EctogoA,  i.  4,  19)  and  in 
Athenaeu*.  (ix.  p.  401,  f.) 

In  accordance  with  the  same  spirit  we  find  him 
seeking  the  society  of  men  distinguished  in  litera- 
ture and  philosophy,  entertaining  the  poet  Philoxe- 
nus  at  hit  table,  patronizing  the  Pythagorean 

fhilosophers,  who  were  at  this  time  numerous  in 
Uily  and  Sicily,  and  inviting  Plato  to  Syracuse. 
He  however  soon  after  sent  the  latter  away  from 
Sicily  in  disgrace;  and  though  the  story  of  his 
having  caused  him  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  as  well  at 
that  of  his  having  sent  Philoxenus  to  the  stone 
quarries  for  ridiculing  his  bad  verses,  are  probably 
gross  exaggerations,  they  may  well  have  been  to 
far  founded  in  fact,  that  his  intercourse  with  these 
persons  was  interrupted  by  some  sudden  bnrst  of 
capricious  violence.  (Diod.  xv.  6,  7;  Plut  Dion,  5; 
Lucian,ovte.  imiocL  §  15;  Taeta.  (ML  v.  I52,4cc; 
bnt  compare  Athen.  i.  p.  6,  f.)  He  is  also 
snid  to  have  avenged  himself  upon  Plato  in  a  more 
legitimate  manner  by  writing  a  play  against  him. 
(Tzrtx.  CUL  v.  182—185.) 

The  history  of  Dionysius  was  written  by  hit 
friend  and  contemporary  Philistua,  at  well  as  by 
Kphorus  and  Timaeus ;  but  none  of  these  authors 
are  now  extant.  Diodorus  is  our  chief,  indeed 
almost  our  sole,  authority  for  the  events  of  his 
reign.  An  excellent  review  of  his  government  and 
character  is  given  in  Arnold's  History  of  Rome. 
(Vol.  i.  c.  21.)  Mitford's  elaborate  account  of  his 
reign  is  rather  an  apology  than  a  history,  and  is 
very  inaccurate  as  well  as  partial.      [K.  H.  B.] 

DION  Y'SIUS  (Aiosw«ot)  the  Younger,  tyraut 
>f  Svracubb,  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  hit 
rather  in  the  possession  of  supreme  power  at  Syra- 
cuse, &  c.  367.  Something  like  the  form  of  a  po- 
pular election,  or  at  least  the  confirmation  of  hit 
power  by  the  people,  appears  to  have  been  thonght 
necessary  ;  but  it  could  have  been  merely  nominal, 
as  the  amount  of  his  mercenary  force  and  the  forti- 
fications of  the  citadel  secured  him  the  virtual  so- 
vereignty. (Diod.  xv.  74.)  Dionytiui  was  at  this 
time  under  thirty  years  of  age  :  he  had  been 
brought  up  at  his  father's  court  in  idleness  and 
luxury,  and  studiously  precluded  from  taking  any 
part  in  public  attnirs.  (Plut  Diotv,  9.)  The  con- 
sequences of  this  education  were  quickly  manifested 
at  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne :  the  ascendancy 
which  Dion,  and  through  his  means  Plato,  obtained 
for  a  time  over  his  mind  was  undermined  by  fi*> 
terers  and  the  companions  of  his  pleasures,  who 
persuaded  him  to  give  himself  np  to  the  most  un- 
bounded dissipation.  Of  the  public  events  of  hit 
reign,  which  lasted  between  eleven  and  twelve 
years  (Diod.  xv.  73;  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  p.  268), 
we  have  very  little  information  :  he  seems  to  have 
succeeded  to  his  father's  influence  in  the  south  of 
Italy  as  well  as  to  his  dominion  in  Sicily,  and  to 
have  followed  up  his  viewt  in  regard  to  the  Adria- 
tic, for  which  end  he  founded  two  cities  in  Apulia. 
We  also  find  him  sending  a  third  auxiliary  force 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedaemonian*.  (Xen. 
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I  Ml.  vii.  4.  §  12.)  But  his  character  was  peaceful 
and  indolent ;  he  battened  to  conclude  by  a  treaty 
the  war  with  the  Carthaginians,  in  which  he  found 
himself  engaged  on  his  accession  ;  and  the  only 
other  war  that  he  undertook  wat  one  against  the 
Lucanians,  probably  in  defence  of  bis  Italian 
allies,  which  he  also  quickly  brought  to  a  close. 
(Diod.  xvi.  5.)  Philistua,  the  historian,  who,  after 
having  been  one  of  his  lather's  chief  supporters, 
had  been  subsequently  banished  by  him,  enjoyed 
the  highest  place  in  the  confidence  of  the  younger 
Dionysius,  and  appears  to  have  been  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  all  his  military  enterprises.  Notwith- 
standing his  advanced  age,  he  it  represented  at 
rather  encouraging  than  repressing  the  excesses  of 
Dionysius,  and  joining  with  the  party  who  sought 
to  overthrow  the  power  of  Dion,  and  ultimately 
succeeded  in  driving  him  into  exile.  The  banish- 
ment of  Dion  contributed  to  render  Dionysius  an- 
popular  among  the  Syracusans,  who  began  also  to 
despise  bim  for  his  indolent  and  dissolute  life,  as 
well  as  for  his  habitual  drunkenness.  Yet  his 
court  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  a  great  place 
of  resort  for  philosophers  and  men  of  letters :  be- 
sides Plato,  whom  he  induced  by  the  most  urgent 
entreaties  to  pay  him  a  second  visit,  Aristippus  of 
Cyrene,  Eudoxns  of  Cnidus,  Speusippus,  and 
others,  are  stated  to  have  spent  some  time  with 
him  at  Syracuse ;  and  be  cultivated  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  Archytas  and  the  Pythagoreans  of 
Magna  Oraecia,  (Plut.  Dion,  18-20;  Diog.  Laert. 
iii.  21,  23 ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iv.  lft,  riL  17;  Paeud.- 
Plat.  Epist.  6.)  Much  doubt  indeed  attaches  to 
all  the  stories  related  by  Plutarch  and  other  late 
writers  concerning  the  intercourse  of  Plato  with 
Dionysius,  but  they  can  hardly  have  been  altoge- 
ther destitute  of  foundation. 

Dionysius  was  absent  from  Syracuse  at  the  time  * 
that  Dion  landed  in  Sicily :  the  news  of  that  event 
and  of  the  sudden  defection  of  the  Syracusans 
reached  him  at  Caulonia,  and  he  instantly  returned 
to  Syracuse,  where  the  citadel  still  held  out  for 
him.  But  his  attempts  at  negotiation  having  prov- 
ed abortive,  the  sallies  of  his  troops  having  been  re- 
pulsed, and  the  fleet  which  Philistus  had  brought 
to  hit  succour  having  been  defeated,  he  despaired 
of  success,  and  sailed  away  to  Italy  with  his  most 
valuable  property,  leaving  the  citadel  of  Syracuse 
in  charge  of  his  son,  Apollocrates,  B.  c.  356.  (Diod. 
xvi.  11—13,  16,  17;  Plut  Dhm,  26— 37.) 

Dionysius  now  repaired  to  Locri,  the  native  city 
of  his  mother,  Doris,  where  he  was  received  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  by  the  inhabitants — a  confi- 
dence of  which  he  availed  himself  to  occupy  the 
citadel  with  an  armed  force,  and  thus  to  establish 
himself  as  tyrant  of  the  city.  This  position  he 
continued  to  hold  for  several  years,  during  which 
period  he  it  said  to  have  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  the  utmost  cruelty,  at  the  same  time  that  be 
indulged  in  the  most  extravagant  licentiousness. 
(Justin,  xxi.  2,  3 ;  Clearch.  ap.  Alien,  xiu  p.  541  ;  a 
Strab.  vi.  p.  259;  Aristot  PoL  v.  7.)  Meanwhile 
the  revolutions  which  had  taken  place  at  Syracuse 
seem  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  his  return. 
The  history  of  these  is  very  imperfectly  known  U» 
nt :  but,  after  the  death  of  Dion,  one  tyrant  fol 
lowed  another  with  great  rapidity.  Calhppus,  the 
muraercr  oi  i/ion,  was  in  nis  turn  an\en  irom  me 
city  by  Hipparinus  (son  of  the  elder  Dionysius  by 
Aristomache,  and  therefore  nephew  of  Dion),  wbe 
reigned  but  two  years :  another  of  Dion^  nephews, 
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cusans,  with  whom  he  Joined  in  making  war  on 
Dionysius,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  city,  and  blockading  Uie 
tyrant  anew  in  the  fortress  on  the  inland.  It  was 
in  thia  ttate  of  thinga  that  Timoleon  arrived  in 
Sicily.  His  arms  were  not  indeed  directed  in  the 
first  instance  ngaintt  Dionysius,  but  against  II  ice- 
la*  and  his  Carthaginian  allies;  bat  his  rapid  suc- 
cesnet  and  the  general  respect  eiiUuiaiucd  fui  his 
character  induced  Dionysius,  who  was  still  block- 
aded in  the  citadel,  and  appears  to  have  abandoned 
all  hope  of  ultimate  success,  to  treat  with  him  ra- 
ther tli. in  the  opposite  party.  He  accordingly  sur- 
rendered the  fortress  of  Ortygia  into  the  bauds  of 
Timoleon,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart 
in  safety  to  Corinth,  B.  c.  343.  (Diod.  xvi.  65-70; 
PlnL  Timol.  8 — 13.)  Here  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  a  private  condition,  and  is  said  to 
have  frequented  low  company,  nnd  sunk  gradually 
into  a  vc-ry  degraded  and  abject  state.  According 
to  some  writers,  he  was  reduced  to  support  himself 
by  keeping  a  school ;  others  say,  that  he  became 
one  of  the  attendants  on  the  rites  of  Cybele,  a  set 
of  mendicant  priests  of  the  lowest  class.  His  weak 
and  voluptuous  character  render  these  stories  by 
no  meant  improbable,  although  it  seems  certain 
that  he  was  in  the  first  instance  allowed  to  take 
with  him  a  considerable  portion  of  his  wealth,  and 
must  have  occupied  an  honourable  position,  as  we 
find  him  admitted  to  familiar  intercourse  with  Phi- 
lip of  M  seed  on.  Some  anecdotes  are  preserved  of 
him  that  indicate  a  ready  wit  and  considerable 
shrewdness  of  observation,  (l'lut.  TimoL  14,  1  ~i  \ 
Jutlin.  XXL  5;  Clcaxch,       AtL-tu  xik  u.  541  ; 


creased  by  lonsius  (//*/.  rktlo*.  Script,  in. 
p.  42,  &c-),  and  by  Fabricius  ( Mi.  (Jr.  iv.  p.  n 
so  that  at  present  upwards  of  one  hundred  per* 
of  the  name  of  Dionysius  are  known.  The 
given  by  Suidas  is  full  of  the  utmost  confus: 
The  following  list  contains  all,  with  the  except 
of  those  mentioned  in  an  isolated  passage  merel 
1.  Aaxius  DlUNYaiua,  a  Ureek  rhetorician 

Hlliiauiutasus,  wiiu  ineu  hi  iiie  nine  of  uie  < 

peror  Hadrian.  He  was  a  very  skilful  music 
and  wrote  several  works  on  music  and  its  histc 
( 'S ii id.  s.  r.  Aionfoios.)  It  is  commonly  suppn 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  elder  DionyMU 
Halicaraassua,  the  author  of  the  Roman  Arc  hi 
logy.  Respecting  his  life  nothing  further  is  kno 
The  following  works,  which  are  now  lost,  are  at 
buted  to  him  by  the  ancients  :  1 .  A  Dictionary 
Attic  words  ('Amicd  (M^iara)  in  five  books,  d< 
catcd  to  one  Seym  nun.  Photius  (BiiiL  Cod.  1 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  its  usefulness,  and  sta 
that  Aelias  Dionysius  himself  made  two  editi 
of  it,  the  second  of  which  was  a  great  improvcm 
upon  the  first.  Doth  editions  appear  to  hare 
isted  in  the  time  of  Photius.  It  seems  to  h 
been  owing  to  this  work  that  Aelius  Dionyi 
was  called  sometimes  by  the  surname  of  Attici 
Meursius  was  of  opinion  that  our  Dionysius 
the  author  of  the  work  w«fi  duAlrtti/  fandrm* 
iyK\ivonivw*>  which  was  published 

Aldus  Manutius  (Venice,  \496)  in  the  volume 
titled  "  Horti  Adouidis  ;**  but  there  is  no  evide 
for  this  supposition.  (Comp.  Schol.  Venet.  ad  It 
xv.  705;  Villoison,  PtxAeyuui.  ad  Hum.  It.  p.  xi 
2,  A  hiatorr  of  Music  (uwvaurri  iarvoiat  in 
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saeceeded  him  in  the  see,  a.  o.  247.  During  the 
peneeation  of  the  Christians  by  Decius,  Dionysius 
was  Mixed  by  the  soldiers  nnd  carried  to  Tnposirls, 
a  small  town  between  Alexandria  and  Canopus, 
probably  with  a  view  of  patting  hint  to  death  there. 
But  he  escaped  from  captivity  in  a  manner  which 
he  himself  describe*  very  minutely  (ap.  Eu**4k 
HuL  Eeel.  vi.  40).  He  had,  however,  to  suffer 
still  more  severely  in  A.  d.  257,  during  the  peroe- 
ctition  which  the  emperor  Valerian  instituted 
agnimu  the  Christiana  Dionysius  made  an  open 
confession  of  hi»  faith  before  the  emperor's  praefect 
Aemilianus,  and  was  exiled  in  consequence  to 
Cephro,  a  desert  district  of  Libya,  whither  he  was 
compelled  to  proceed  forthwith,  although  he  was 
severely  ill  at  the  time.  After  an  exile  of  three 
years,  an  edict  of  Uallienus  in  favour  of  the  Chris- 
tians enabled  him  to  return  to  Alexandria,  where 
henceforth  he  was  extremely  zealous  in  combating 
heretical  opinions.  In  his  attacks  against  Sabellius 
he  was  carried  so  far  by  his  zeal,  that  he  uttered 
things  which  were  themselves  incompatible  with 
the  orthodox  faith  ;  but  when  he  was  taken  to  ac- 
count by  Dionysius,  bi»hop  of  Rome,  who  convoked 
a  synod  for  the  purpose,  ho  readily  owned  that  be 
had  acted  rashly  and  inconsiderately.  In  a.  d.  266 
he  was  invited  to  a  synod  at  Aulioch,  to  dispute 
with  Paula*  of  SamnmUi,  but  being  prevented  from 
going  thither  by  old  age  and  infirmity,  he  wrote  a 
Totter  to  the  synod  on  the  subject  of  the  contro- 
versy to  be  discussed,  and  soon  after,  in  the  same 
year,  he  died,  after  having  occupied  the  see  of 
Alexandria  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years.  The 
church  of  Rome  regards  Dionysius  as  a  saint,  and 
celebrates  his  memory  on  the  18th  of  October. 
We  learn  from  Epiphanes  (ffaerrt.  69),  that  at 
Alexandria  a  church  was  dedicated  to  him.  Dio- 
nysius wrote  a  considerable  number  of  theological 
works,  consisting  partly  of  treatises  and  partly  of 
epistles  addressed  to  the  heads  of  churches  and  to 
communities,  but  all  that  is  left  us  of  them  consists 
of  fragments  preserved  in  Eusebius  and  others. 
A  complete  list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Cave, 
from  which  we  mention  only  the  most  import- 
ant. 1.  On  Promises,  in  two  books,  was  di- 
rected against  Nepos,  and  two  considerable  frag- 
ments of  it  ore  still  extant.  (Kuseb.  H.  E.  iii. 
28,  vil  24.)  2.  A  work  addressed  to  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  four  books  or  epistles,  against 
Sabellius.  Dionysius  here  excused  the  hasty 
assertions  of  which  he  himself  had  been  guilty  in 
attacking  Sabellius.  A  great  number  of  fragments 
and  extracts  of  it  are  preserved  in  the  writings  of 
Atlianasius  and  Basil i us.  3.  A  work  addressed 
to  Timothcus,  **  On  Nature,"  of  which  extracts 
are  preserved  in  Eusebius.  (Praep.  Evamg.  xiv. 
23,  27.)  Of  his  Epistles  also  numerous  fragments 
are  extant  in  the  works  of  Eusebius.  All  that  is 
extant  of  Dionysius,  is  collected  in  Oallandi's  BibL 
Pair.  iii.  p.  481,  &c,  and  in  the  separate  collection 
by  Simon  de  Mogittria,  Rome,  1796,  foL  (Cave, 
Hi*.  I  At.  i.  p.  95,  &c) 

3.  Of  Alexandria,  a  son  of  Glaucus,  a  Greek 
grammarian,  who  flourished  from  the  time  of  Nero 
to  thai  of  Trajan.  He  was  secretary  and  librarian 
to  the  emperors  in  whose  reign  he  lived,  and  wo* 
also  employed  in  embassies.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  the  grammarian  Parthenius,  and  a  pupil  of  the 
philosopher  Chaeremon,  whom  he  also  succeeded 
at  Alexandria,  (Athen.  xi.  p.  501  ;  Suid.  a  r. 
Awrwriof  ;  Kudoc.  p.  133.) 
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4.  Of  AimocH,  a  sophist,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  Christian,  and  to  be  the  same  person  as  the 

one  to  whom  the  nineteenth  letter  of  Aeneas  of  • 

Oaaa  is  addressed.    He  himself  is  the  reputed 

author  of  46  letters,  which  are  still  extant.  A 

Latin  version  of  them  was  first  printed  by  O. 

Cognatus,  in  his  44  Epistolae  Laconicae,"  Basel, 

1554,  12mo.,  and  after w/trds  in  J.  Buchler's 

"  Thesaurus  Epist.  Lacon.,"  1606,  12mo.  The 

Greek  original  was  first  edited  by  H.  Stephens,  in 

his  Collection  of  Greek  Epistles,  Paris,  1577,  8vo. 

Meursius  is  inclined  to  attribute  these  Epistles  to 

Dionysius  of  Miletus,  without,  however,  assigning 

any  reason  for  it 

5.  Surname*!  Aruopaobtta,  an  Athenian,  who 
is  called  by  Suidas  a  most  eminent  man,  who  rose 
to  the  height  of  Greek  erudition.  lie  is  said  to 
have  first  studied  at  Athens,  and  afterwards  at 
Heliopolis  in  Egypt.  When  he  observed  in  Egypt 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  occurred  during  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, "  either  God  himself  is  suffering,  or  he 
sympathises  with  some  one  who  is  suffering."  On 
his  return  to  Athens  he  was  made  one  of  the 
coancil  of  the  Areiopagns,  whence  he  derives  his 
surname.  About  a.  d.  50,  when  St.  Paul  preached 
at  Athens,  Dionysius  became  a  Christian  (Tke 
Ad *i  xvii.  34),  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  not  only 
the  first  bishop  of  Athens,  but  that  he  was  instalh-d 
in  that  office  by  St.  Paid  himself.  (Euseb.  H.  E» 
iii  4,  ir.  23 ;  Suidas.)  He  is  further  said  to  have 
died  the  death  of  a  martyr  under  most  cruel  tor- 
tures. Whether  Dionysius  Areiopageita  ever  wrote 
anything,  is  highly  uncertain ;  but  there  exists 
under  his  name  a  number  of  works  of  a  mystico- 
Chriatian  nature,  which  contain  ample  evidence 
that  they  are  the  productions  of   some  Neo> 

Platonist,  and  can  scarcely  have  been  written  m~ 
before  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  oar  era.  With- 
out entering  upon  any  detail  about  those  works, 
which  would  be  out  of  place  here,  we  need  only 
remark,  that  they  exercised  a  very  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  formation  and  development  of 
Christianity  in  the  middle  ages.  At  the  time  of 
the  Carlovingian  emperors,  those  works  were  in- 
troduced into  western  Europe  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion made  by  Scotus  Erigena,  and  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  that  mystic  and  scholastic  theology 
which  afterwards  maintained  itself  for  centuries. 
(Fabric  BiU.  Gr.  vii.  p.  7,  Ac  ;  Blhr,  Utxk  der 
Horn.  /At.  im  Karoling.  JSeiialter,  §  187.) 

6.  A  son  of  Ariiur,  the  teacher  and  friend  of 
Angttstus,  who  also  profited  by  his  intercourse 
with  the  sons  of  A  reins,  Dionysius,  and  Nicanor. 
(Sueton.  A*g.  89;  comp.  Arbivr.) 

7.  Surnamed  Akcalaphus,  seems  to  have 
written  an  exegesis  of  the  Theodoris,  a  melic  poem 
on  Eros.  (Etym.  M.  «.  e.  AiorsW*  ;  Athen.  xi. 
p.  475.) 

8.  Of  Argoa,  seems  to  have  been  an  historian, 

aa  be  is  quoted  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  {Strom.  t 
1  p.  139)  respecting  the  time  at  which  Troy  was 
taken.    (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Pimd.  Nem.  iL  1.) 

9.  Of  Athens  is  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Apallonius  Rhodius  (ii.  279)  as  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  *i/ife-«ir,  that  is,  on  conception  or 
birth,  which  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum  («.  r.  UpoMivrtt90t'yt  where,  however,  the 
reading  Krr&tet*  should  be  corrected  into  ««"}*«r*j», 
and  not  into  irr(o-f«rir,  as  Sylburg  proposes. 

10.  A  freedman  of  Attic  un  whose  full  name 
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therefore  wu  T.  Pomponiu*  Dionysiu*.  Both 
Cicero  and  Atticus  were  very  much  attached  to 
him.    (Cie  ad  Ati.  it.  8,  11,  18,  15.) 

1 1.  A  native  of  Bithynia,  a  dialectic  or  Mega- 
ric  philosopher,  who  was  the  teacher  of  Theodora* 
the  atheist.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  566 ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii. 
98.) 

12.  Of  Byxantium,  appear*  to  haTe  lived  before 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Severn*,  that  is,  before 
A.  d.  197,  and  ia  mentioned  by  Stephanus  of  By- 
zantium (a.  e.  XfwrinroMi)  and  Suidas  a*  the 
author  of  an  ds-owAoyj  Bovwipov.  Suida*  further 
call*  him  an  epic  poet,  and  atate*  that  he  also  wrote 
on  the  apeciea  of  poetry  called  dprjroi.  Some  writers 
have  believed  that  our  Dionysius  of  Byzantium  is 
the  same  as  the  one  whose  Periegesis  is  still  extant, 
but  this  opinion  is  without  foundation,  and  based 
only  on  the  opinion  of  Suidas.  The  oWs-Aovj 
Bo<rr6pov  seems  to  have  existed  complete  down  to 
the  16th  century,  for  P.  Uyllius  in  his  work  on 
the  Thracian  Bosporus  gave  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  in  a  Latin  translation.  O.  J.  Vossiu*  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  a  fragment  of  it,  which  hi*  son 
Isaac  had  taken  at  Florence,  and  that  fragment, 
which  i*  now  the  only  part  of  the  Anaplua  known 
to  us,  ia  printed  in  Du  Cange's  Constaniinopolit 
Ckrutiu*a,  in  Hudson'*  Geogr.  Minor.  voL  iiu, 
and  in  Fabricius,  UiU.  Gr.  iv.  p.  664,  note  1. 
(Comp.  Bernhardy  in  hia  edition  of  Dio*y$.  Ftriey. 
p.  492.) 

13.  DiONVRiua  C  asm  us.    [Gumij  p.  626.] 

14.  DmfVMtM  Cato.    [Cato,  p.  634.] 

15.  Of  Ch ALcia,  a  Oreek  hiatorian,  who  lived 
before  the  Chriatian  era.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  foundation  of  towna  («Wo-fif)  in  five  books, 
which  ia  frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancients. 
A  considerable  number  of  fragments  of  the  work 
have  thus  hefn  preserved.  Hut  its  author  is  other- 
wise unknown.  (Mercian.  HerncL  FeripL  p.  5 ; 
Suid.  i.  r.  XaAKio'brn  ;  Harpocrat  ».  v.  'Hfaurria 
and  'Hpalov  r«?xc>  ;  Schol.  ad  Apollom.  Hkod.  i.  5 .Ml, 
1024,  iv.264,  ad  A  rittuph.  A'sA.  397  ;  Diony*.HaL 
A.  R.  i.  72  ;  Strab.  zii.  p.  566  ;  Plut  dt  Maiu/u. 
Ilerod.  22  ;  Scymnua,  115;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
p.  144;  Zenob.  I*ruverb.  v.  64;  ApoatoL  xviii. 
25  ;  Photiua,  a.  vr.  apa^tHm,  T»\fiurtlf  ;  Eudoc 
p.  438.) 

16.  Sumamed  Thaixuh  (d  XoArovs),  an  ancient 
Attic  poet  and  orator,  who  derived  hia  surname 
from  hi*  having  advised  the  Athenians  to  coin 
brass  money  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  traffic. 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  669.)  Of  his  oratory  we  know 
nothing  ;  but  hia  poems,  chiefly  elegies,  are  often 
referred  to  and  quoted.  (Plut.  A'*r.  5;  ArUtot. 
W.rt.  Hi.  2;  Athen.  xv.  pp.  668,  702,  x.  p.  443, 
xiii.  p.  602.)  The  fnigment*  extant  refer  chiefly 
to  symposiac  subjects.  Aristotle  censures  him  for 
his  bad  metaphors,  and  in  the  fragments  extant  we 
still  perceive  a  great  fondness  of  raising  the  im- 
portance of  common  things  by  mean*  of  far-fetched 
images  and  allegories.  The  time  at  which  he  lived 
is  accurately  determined  by  the  statement  of 
Plutarch,  th.it  Nicia*  had  in  his  house  a  highly 
accomplished  man  of  the  name  of  Hieron,  who 
gnvp  himself  out  to  be  a  son  of  Dionysiu*  Chalcus, 
the  leader  of  the  Attic  colouy  to  Thurii  iii  Italy, 
which  was  founded  in  B.  c  444.  (Comp.  Phot. 
».  r.  Oovpio/iaVrait,  where  we  have  probably  to 
read  xaXty  instead  of  xaA*»'«*0  H  is  true,  that 
other  writer*  mention  different  person*  a*  the 
leader*  of  that  colony  to  Thurii,  but  Dionyaiu*  may 
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certainly  have  been  one  of  them.  (Osann,  Beitr'aye 
x.  Gritck.  u.  Rom.  Lit.  L  p.  79,  Ax. ;  Welcker,  in 
the  Hhrxn.  Mmt.  for  1836,  p.  4  40,  Ac.  ;  Bergk, 
Poet.  Lyr.  Grate,  p.  432,  Ac_,  where  the  fragment* 
of  Dionysiu*  are  collected.) 

1 7.  Of  ChaRax,  in  Susiana  on  the  Arabian  gulf, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  sent  him  to 
the  east  that  he  might  record  all  the  exploit*  of  his 
grandson  on  bi*  Parthian  and  Arabian  expedition. 
(Plin.  //.  N.  vi.  31.) 

18.  A  slave  of  Cicsro,  and  a  person  of  con- 
siderable literary  attainments,  for  which  reason 
Cicero  employed  him  to  instruct  his  son  Marcus, 
and  was  greatly  attached  to  him.  Cicero  praises 
him  in  several  passages  for  his  attachment,  learn- 
ing, and  honesty,  and  appears  to  have  rewarded 
hi*  virtue*  by  emancipating  him.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  he  complain*  of  his  want  of  grati- 
tude, and  at  last  he  felt  obliged  to  dismiss  him, 
though  he  very  much  regretted  the  loss  of  so  able 
a  teacher.  Subsequently,  however,  the  parties  be- 
came reconciled.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  iv.  15,  17,  18,  v. 
3,  ix.  3,  12,  15,  vi.  1,  2,  vii.  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  HI, 
26,  viiL  4,  5,  10,  x.  2,  xiii.  2,  33,  ad  Fam.  xii. 
24,  30.)  A  *on  of  this  Dionyaiua  ia  mentioned  by 
Seneca.  (Coutrov.  i.  4.) 

19.  A  slave  of  Cickru,  who  employed  him  as 
reader  and  librarian ;  but  Dionysiu*  robbed  hi* 
master  of  several  books,  and  then  escaped  to  Illy- 
mum.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  ix.  3,  ad  Fam.  v.  9,  10,  1 1, 
13,  xiii.  77.) 

20.  Of  Colophon,  forged  conjointly  with  Zo» 
pyrus  some  works  which  they  published  under 
the  name  of  Menippua,  the  Cynic.  (Diog.  Laert. 
vi.  100;  SchoL  ad  ArutopJL  Av.  1299.) 

21.  Of  Corinth,  an  epic  poet,  who  wrote  some 
metrical  works,  such  as  Advice  for  Life  (ihr«0if*Bi), 
on  Causes  (atria  ;  Suid.  *.  v.  AiocoVtiot;  Plut.  Amok 
17),  and  Meteorologica.  In  prose  he  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Hesiod.  Suidas  also  mentions  a 
periegesis  of  the  earth,  but  this  is  in  all  probability 
the  production  of  a  different  person,  Dionysius  Pi> 
riegetea.  (Eudoc  p.  132.)  Some  also  believe  that 
he  was  the  author  of  a  metrical  work,  Aidixd,  which 
was  likewise  the  work  of  a  different  person.  (Bern- 
hardy,  in  his  edit,  of  Diouyn.  Ferity,  p.  492,  Ac. 

22.  Bishop  of  Corinth  in  the  latter  half  of  t 
second  century  after  Christ,  di»tingui»hed  h* 
among  the  prelates  of  his  time  by  his  piet 
eloquence,  and  the  holiness  of  his  life.  H 
only  watched  with  the  greatest  aire  over  hi 
diocese,  but  shewed  a  deep  interest  in  the  p 
of  other  communities  and  provinces,  to  ^*j 
addressed  admonitory  epistles.    He  died 
of  a  martyr,  about  a.  u.  178.    None  of 
rotis  epistles  is  now  extant,  but  a 
preserved  in  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iv.  23 
nymus  (de  Script  27),  and  a  fei 
them  are  extant  in  Euaebiu*  (ii. 
one  of  thorn  Dionysiu*  complain 
lifetime  some  of  his  epistles  had 
by  heretics  for  the  pur]>ose  of  •■ 
view*.  (Cave,  HuU  Lit.  i.  p.  - 

23.  An  Et'U-'i'HKAN  philoa< 
Poly-stratus  as  the  head  of  tjfl 
Athens.    He  himself  waa  AM 
and  must  therefore  have 
(Diog.  Laert.  x.  25.)  Br 
the  Stoic  sumaincd  6  u* 
abandoned  the  Stoics  jfl 
naics.  (Diog.  Laert. 
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24.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  instructed 
Plato  when  a  boy  in  the  element*  of  grammar. 
(Diog.  Lae'rt  iiL  5  ;  Appuleius,  de  Doamat.  Plat.  i. 
2  ;  Olympiod.  VU.  Plat.  p.  6,  ed.  Fischer.)  He  is 
probably  the  same  person  as  the  Dionysius  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  Plato's  dialogue 
'Zpaaral. 

25.  Of  Halicarnaskur,  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  ancient  writers  of  the  name  of  Diony- 
sius. He  was  the  sou  of  one  Alexander  of  Hnli- 
carnaMus,  and  was  bom,  according  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  Dodwell,  between  B.  c  78  and  54.  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  656)  calls  him  his  own  contemporary.  His 
death  took  place  soon  after  B.  c.  7.  the  year  in 
which  he  completed  and  published  his  great  work 
on  the  history  of  Rome.  Respecting  his  parents 
and  education  we  know  nothing,  nor  any  thing 
about  his  position  in  his  native  place  before  he 
emigrated  to  Rome;  though  some  hare  inferred 
from  his  work  on  rhetoric,  that  he  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  at  Halicarnassus.  All  that  we  know 
for  certain  is,  the  information  which  he  himself 
gives  us  in  the  introduction  to  his  history  of 
Rome  (L  7),  »nd  a  few  more  particulars  which 
we  may  glean  from  his  other  works.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  be  went  to  Italy  im- 
mediately after  the  termination  of  the  civil  wars, 
about  the  middle  of  01.  1 87,  that  is,  a.  c.  2d. 
Henceforth  he  remained  at  Rome,  and  the  twenty- 
two  years  which  followed  his  arrival  at  Rome 
were  mainly  spent  by  him  in  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  Latin  language  and  literature, 
and  in  collecting  materials  for  his  great  work 
on  Roman  history,  called  Archaeologia.  We 
may  assume  that,  like  other  rhetoricians  of  the 
time,  he  had  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  at  Halicarnassus;  and  his  works  bear 
strong  evidence  of  his  having  been  similarly 
occupied  at  Rome.  {De  Cbmp.  Verb.  20,  Rhetor. 
10.)  There  he  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
many  distinguished  men,  such  as  Q.  Aelius  Tu- 
bero,  and  the  rhetorician  Caecilius ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  may  have  received  the  Roman 
franchise,  but  his  Roman  name  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere.  Respecting  the  little  we  know  about 
Dionysius,  see  F.  Matthai,  de  Dianym.  Halic, 
Wittenberg,  1779,  4 to.;  Dodwell,  deAetate  Ditmyt. 
in  Reiske's  edition  of  Dionysius,  vol.  i.  p.  xlvi.  Ac; 
and  more  especiidlv  C.  J.  Weismann,  de  Dumysii 
fftdk.  Vita  et  Script.,  Rinteln,  1837,  4 to,  and 
Busse,  de  Dionys.  Hal.  Vita  et  Itu/ema,  Berlin, 
1841,  4to. 

All  the  works  of  Dionysius,  some  of  which  are 
completely  lost,  must  he  divided  into  two  classes : 
the  first  contains  his  rhetorical  and  critical  treatises, 
all  of  which  prol»bly  belong  to  an  earlier  period  of 
his  life — perhaps  to  the  first  years  of  his  residence 
at  Rome — than  his  historical  works,  which  consti- 
tute the  second  class. 

a.  Rhetorical  and  Critical  Works. — All  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  class  shew  that  Dionysius  was  not 
only  a  rhetorician  of  the  first  order,  but  also  a  most 
excellent  critic  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the 
term.  They  abound  in  the  most  exquisite  remarks 
and  criticisms  on  the  works  of  the  classical  writers 
of  Greece,  although,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  not 
without  their  faults,  among  which  we  may  notice 
his  hypercritical  severity.  But  we  have  to  remem- 
ber that  they  were  the  productions  of  an  early  age, 
in  which  the  want  of  a  sound  philosophy  and  of  a 
comprehensive  knowledge,  and  a  partiality  for  or 
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against  certain  writers  led  him  to  express  opinion* 
which  at  a  raaturer  age  be  undoubtedly  regretted. 
Still,  however  this  may  be.  he  always  evinces  a 
well-founded  contempt  for  the  shallow  sophistries 
of  ordinary  rhetoricians,  and  strives  instead  to 
make  rhetoric  something  practically  useful,  and 
by  his  criticisms  to  contribute  towards  elevating 
and  ennobling  the  minds  of  his  readers.    The  fol- 
lowing works  of  this  class  are  still  extant :  1.  Tlx*" 
^irrofM*n\  addressed  to  one  Echccratea,    The  pre- 
sent condition  of  this  work  is  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  give  us  a  correct  idea  of  bis  merits  and  of 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  rhetoric    It  consists 
of  twelve,  or  according  to  another  division,  of  ele- 
ven chapters,  which  have  no  internal  connexion 
whatever,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  put 
together  merely  by  accident.  The  treatise  is  there- 
fore generally  looked  upon  as  a  collection  of  rheto- 
rical essays  by  different  authors,  some  of  which 
are  genuine  productions  of  Dionysius,  who  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Quintilian  (iiL  1.  §  16)  to  have 
written  a  manual  of  rhetoric    Schott,  the  last 
learned  editor  of  this  work,  divides  it  into  four 
sections.    Chap.  1  to  7,  with  the  exclusion  of  the 
6th,  which  is  certainly  spurious,  may  be  entitled 
wtpl  "wanryvpucaiv,  and  contains  some  incoherent 
comments  upon  epideictic  oratory,  which  are  any- 
thing but  in  accordance  with  the  known  views  of 
Dionysius  as  developed  in  other  treatises ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  Nicostratus,  a  rhetorician  of  the  age 
of  Aelius  Aristeidea,  is  mentioned  in  chap.  2.  Chap- 
ters 8  and  9,  rspl  ioxnaarruruevtev,  treat  on  the 
name  subject,  and  chap.  8  may  be  the  production 
of  Dionysius;  whereas  the  9th  certainly  belongs  to 
a  late  rhetorician.    Chapter  10,  **pl  w  ir  uehi- 
reus  wAi)/i/t«Xovfiirsiv,  is  a  very  valuable  treatise, 
and  probably  the  work  of  Dionysius.    The  1 1  th 
chapter  is  only  a  further  development  of  the  10th, 
just  as  the  9th  chapter  is  of  the  8th.    The  rix*1! 
{rrrrafMcf)  is  edited  separately  with  very  valuable 
prolegomena  and  notes  by  H.  A.  Schott,  Leipxig. 
1804,  8vo.    2.    Ilcpl  cvv6io*wi  opo/uiTaw,  ad- 
dressed to  Rufus  Melitius,  the  son  of  a  friend  of 
Dionysius,  was  probably  written  in  the  first  year 
or  years  of  his  residence  at  Rome,  and  at  all  events 
previous  to  any  of  the  other  works  still  extant.  It 
is,  however,  notwithstanding  this,  one  of  high  ex- 
cellence In  it  the  author  treats  of  oratorical  power, 
and  on  the  combination  of  words  according  to 
the  different  species  and  styles  of  oratory.  There 
are  two  very  good  separate  editions  of  this  treatise, 
one  by  G.  H.  Schaefer  (Leipxig,  1809,  8vo),  and 
the  other  by  F.  G oiler  (Jena,  1815,  8vo),  in  which 
the  text  is  considerably  improved  from  MSS. 
3.  n«pt  punfatmt,  addressed  to  a  Greek  of  the 
name  of  Demetrius.    Its  proper  title  appears  tc 
have  been   ^routn^uerrtautA  vspl  riff  ulft^atmt. 
(Dionys.  Jmd.  de  Thmcyd.  1,  EpitL  ad  Pomp.  3.) 
The  work  as  a  whole  is  lost,  and  what  we  possess 
under  the  title  of  t*V  d>xoi»r  k/mVu  it  probably 
nothing  but  a  sort  of  epitome  containing  charac- 
teristics of  poets,  from  Homer  down  to  Euripides, 
of  some  historians,  such  as  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
didea,   Philistus,  Xenophon,  and  Theopompus, 
and  lastly,  of  some  philosophers  and  orators.  This 
epitome  is  printed  separately  in  Frotscher's  edi- 
tion of  the  teuth  book  of  Quintilian  (Leipxig, 
1826,  p.  271,  Ac),  who  mainly  follows  the 
opinions  of  Dionysius.    4.  Ilspi  rs»i»  ipxa^**¥  fapo- 
p*»  iwoupjiuaria-uol,  addressed  to  Ammaeus,  ouv- 
tnius  criticisms  ou  the  most  eminent  Greek  orators 
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have  intended  and  promised  to  write  what  he  could 
nnt  afterward*  fulfil  either  from  want  of  leiiure  or 
inclination.  There  is  a  Terr  excellent  German 
translation  of  the  part  relating  to  Demosthenes, 
with  a  valuable  dissertation  on  Dionysius  as  an 
aesthetic  critic,  by  A.  0.  Becker.  (Wolfeiibuttel 
and  Leipzig,  1829,  8vo.)  5.  A  treatise  addreMod 
to  Ammaeus,  entitled  ^'urroA^  »po»  'Afifttuoir 
Mptlhn,  which  title,  however,  does  not  occur  in 
MSS.,  and  instead  of  vpwr-q  it  ought  to  be  called 
{vte-roAif  Sturipa.  This  treatise  or  epistle,  in 
which  the  author  shews  that  most  of  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes  had  been  delivered  before  Aristotle 
wrote  his  Rhetoric,  and  thnt  consequently  Demos- 
thenes h»d  derived  no  instruction  from  Aristotle,  is 
of  great  importance  for  the  history  and  criticism  of 
the  works  of  Demosthenes.  6.  'EtkttoAt)  wpis 
r valor  TlonrtfU>y,  was  written  by  Dionysius  with 
a  view  to  juatify  the  unfavourable  opinion  which 
he  had  expressed  upon  Plato,  and  which  Pompeius 
had  censured.  The  latter  part  of  this  treatise  is 
much  mutilated,  and  did  not  perhaps  originally 
belong  to  it  See  Vitus  Loers,  de  ZMoays.  Hal 
jmtlicto  de  I'latonit  oration*  et  atnere  dicendi,  Treves, 
1840,  4to.  7.  Ite^l  rov  GovKv&i&ov  x<¥OJrrijpof 
Ka'  rif  kotrmr  too  o-wrypafJ-t  tSmuArvr,  was 
written  by  Dionysius  at  the  request  of  his  friend 
Q.  Aclius  Tubrro,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
more  minutely  what  he  had  written  on  Thucydides. 
As  Dionysius  in  this  work  looks  at  the  great  his- 
torian from  his  rhetorical  point  of  view,  his  judg- 
ment is  often  unjust  and  incorrect.  8.  Tito)  rmy 
tov  +3ou*rv8f5ov  tSuvudrun',  is  addressed  to  Am- 


an  abridgment  (cnWy-if)  in  five  books,  and  Stepha- 
nas of  Byiantium  (#.  re.  'Aplxtia  and  KopfoAAa) 
quotes  the  same  under  the  name  of  fa-rrofuf.  This 
abridgment,  in  all  pro  Viability  of  the  X/x)*'**,  was 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  a  late  grammarian,  and 
not,  as  some  have  thought,  of  Dionysius  himself. 
The  great  historical  work  of  Dionysius,  of  which 
we  still  possess  a  considerable  portion,  is  — 
2.  'Vmtuuit^  'Apxa"A«?fai  which  Photius  (BM. 
Cod.  83)  styles  laropatoi  \oyvt.  It  consisted  of 
twenty  books,  and  contained  the  history  of  Roma 
from  the  earliest  or  mythical  times  down  to  the 
year  B.  r,  264,  hi  which  the  history  of  Polybiua 
begins  with  the  Punic  wars.  The  first  nine  books 
alone  are  complete ;  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  we 
have  only  the  greater  part;  and  of  the  remaining 
nine  we  possess  nothing  but  fragments  and  extracts, 
which  were  contained  in  the  collections  made  at  the 
com  mail  d  of  the  emperor  Constantine  Porphyroge- 
nitus,  and  were  first  published  by  A.  Mai  from  a 
M:n  in  the  library  of  Milan  (1816,  4to.),  and  re- 
printed at  Frankfurt,  1817,  Hro.  Mai  at  first  be- 
lieved that  these  extracts  were  the  abridgment  of 
which  Photins  (BUI.  Cod.  84)  speaks;  but  this 
opinion  met  with  such  strong  opposition  from 
Ciampi  (HiUiatM.  ItaL  viii.  p.  225,  tic),  Visconti 
(Journal  da  Savane,  for  June,  1817),  and  Strove 
( Ueber  dut  rom  Mai  aufytfmmd  Stuck*  dtt  Dtonys. 
von  HaHe.  Kbnigsberg,  1820,  8va),  that  Mai, 
when  be  reprinted  viie  extracts  in  his  Script.  Vet. 
Nora  Coi/tctirt  (iL  p.  475,  Ac,  ed.  Home,  1827), 
t-u  .tu_.i  i«  k;  i »        \  t:. 
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ono.  mid  to  shew  that  Rome  had  not  become  great 
by  accident  or  mere  go«»d  fortune,  but  by  the  vir- 
tne  and  wisdom  of  the  Romans  themselves.  With 
this  object  in  view,  he  discusses  most  carefully 
everything  relating  to  the  constitution,  the  religion, 
the  history,  laws,  and  private  life  of  the  Romans ; 
and  his  work  is  for  this  reason  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  student  of  Roman  history,  at 
least  so  far  a«  the  substance  of  his  discussions  is 
concerned.  But  the  manner  in  which  he  dealt 
with  his  materials  cannot  always  be  approved  of : 
he  is  unable  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  a 
mere  my  thus  and  history;  and  where  he  perceives 
inconsistencies  in  the  former,  he  attempts  by  a 
rationalistic  mode  of  proceeding,  to  reduce  it  to 
what  appears  to  him  sober  history.  It  is  however 
a  groundless  assertion,  which  some  critics  have 
made,  that  Dionysius  invented  facts,  and  thus 
introduced  direct  forgeries  into  history.  He  had, 
moreover,  no  clear  notions  about  the  early  consti- 
tution of  Rome,  and  was  led  astray  by  the  nature 
of  the  institutions  which  he  saw  in  his  own  day ; 
and  he  thus  transferred  to  the  early  times  the  no- 
tions which  he  had  derived  from  the  actual  state 
of  things — a  process  by  which  he  became  involved 
in  inextricable  difficulties  and  contradictions.  The 
numerous  speeches  which  he  introduces  in  his 
work  are  indeed  written  with  great  artistic  skill, 
hut  they  nevertheless  shew  too  manifestly  that 
Dionysins  was  a  rhetorician,  not  an  historian, 
and  still  less  a  statesman.  He  used  all  the 
authors  who  had  written  before  him  on  the  early 
history  of  Rome,  but  he  did  not  always  exercise  a 
proper  discretion  in  choosing  his  guides,  and  we 
often  find  him  following  authorities  of  an  inferior 
class  in  preference  to  better  and  sounder  ones. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  Dionysins  con- 
tains an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  materials  for 
those  who  know  how  to  make  use  of  them.  The 
style  of  Dionysins  is  very  good,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  his  language  may  be  called  perfectly 
pure.  See  Ph.  F.  Schulin,  de  Dionys.  HaL  Histo- 
rieo,  praecipuo  Historian  Juris  Fcmte,  Heidelberg. 
1821,  4to. ;  An  Inquiry  into  the  Crrdii  due  to  Dio- 
nys. of  HaL  at  a  Critic  and  Historian,  in  the  Class. 
Jonrn.  vol.  xxxiv. ;  Kriiger,  Prae/at.ad  Historiopr. 
p.  xii. ;  Niehuhr,  Lectures  on  the  Hist,  of  Home,  i. 
pp.  46— 53,  ed.  Schmits. 

The  first  work  of  Dionysins  which  appeared  in 
print  was  his  Archaeologia,  in  a  Latin  translation 
by  Lapus  Biragus  (Treviso,  1480),  from  a  very 
good  Roman  MS.  New  editions  of  this  transla- 
tion, with  corrections  by  Glareanus,  appeared  at 
Basel.  1.532  and  1549;  whereupon  R  Stephens 
first  edited  the  Greek  original,  Paris,  1546,  fol., 
together  with  some  of  the  rhetorical  works.  The 
first  complete  edition  of  the  Archaeologia  and  the 
rhetorical  works  together,  is  that  of  Fr.  Sylbnrg, 
Frankfurt,  1586,  2  vols.  fol.  (reprinted  at  Leipzig, 
1691, 2  vols,  fol.)  Another  reprint,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  few  alterations,  was  edited  by  Hudson, 
(Oxford,  1704, 2  vols.  foL)  which  however  is  a  very 
inferior  performance.  A  new  and  much  improved 
edition,  though  with  many  bad  and  arbitrary  emen- 
dations, was  made  by  J,  J.  Reiske,  ( Leipzig,  1774, 
kc)  in  6  vols.  8vo.,  the  last  of  which  was  edited 
by  Morns.  All  the  rhetorical  works,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  t#x»"!  £wT«pon)  and  the  **pl  owffosmi 
oVopdTstr,  were  edited  by  E.  Gros,  (Paris,  1826, 
Ac.)  in  S  vols.  8vo.  (Fabric.  I)UJ.  Grace,  iv.  p.  382, 
Ac;  Westermann,  GescL  d.  Griech.  Uercdts.  §  88.) 
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26.  Of  Hbliopdlis  in  Egypt,  is  mentioned  by 
Artemidorus  (Oncir.  ii.  71)  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  dreams 

27.  Of  H  kr  acl  si  a,  a  son  of  Tbeophantua  In 
early  life  he  was  a  disciple  of  Heracleides,  Alexinus, 
and  Menedemus,  and  afterwards  also  of  Zeno  th« 
Stoic,  who  appears  to  have  induced  him  to  adopt 
the  philosophy  of  the  porch.  At  a  later  time  he 
was  afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  or  with  a 
nervous  complaint,  and  the  unbearable  pains  which 
it  caused  him  led  him  to  abandon  the  Stoic  philo- 
sophy, and  to  join  the  Eleatics,  whose  doctrine, 
that  ijoorrj  and  the  absence  of  pain  was  the  highest 
good,  h:id  more  charms  for  him  than  the  austere 
ethics  of  the  Stoa.  This  renunciation  of  his  former 
philosophical  creed  drew  upon  him  the  nickname  of 
firroBifitrot,  L  e.  the  renegade.  During  the  time 
that  he  was  a  Stoic,  he  is  praised  for  his  modesty, 
abstinence,  and  moderation,  bnt  afterwards  we  find 
him  described  as  a  person  greatly  given  to  sensual 
pleasures.  He  died  in  his  eightieth  year  of  volun- 
tary starvation.  Diogenes  Laertiiis  mentions  a 
series  of  works  of  Dionysins,  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  lost,  and  Cicero  censures  him  for  having 
mixed  up  verses  with  his  prose,  and  for  his  want 
of  elegance  and  refinement.  (Diog.  LaSrt  vii. 
166,  167,  v.  92;  Athen.  vii.  p.  281,  x.  p.  437  ; 
Lucian,  His  A  ecus.  20;  Censorin.  15;  Cic  Acad. 
ii.  22,  de  Fin.  v.  31,  Tuscul.  ii.  1 1,  35,  iii.  9.) 

28.  A  disciple  of  Hbraclbitus,  is  mentioned 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  15)  as  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  the  works  of  his  master. 

29.  An  Historian,  who  seems  to  have  lived  in 
the  later  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  is 
quoted  by  Jornandes.  {De  Reb.  Get.  19.) 

30.  Surnamed  Iambus,  that  is,  the  iambic  poet, 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas  (».  v.  'hpurropdrns)  among 
the  teachers  of  Aristophanes  of  Brxantium,  from 
which  we  roar  infer  the  time  at  which  he  lived. 
Clemens  Alexnndrinns  (Strom,  v.  p.  674)  quotes 
an  hexameter  verse  of  his,  and  according  to  Alhe- 
naeus  (vii.  p.  284),  he  also  wrote  a  work  on 
dialects.  Plutarch  (de  Mus.  15)  quotes  him  as  an 
authority  on  harmony,  from  which  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  he  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
history  of  music,  of  which  Stephanos  of  Byzantium 
(s.  v.  Toptla)  quotes  the  23rd  book. 

31.  Of  Magnbsia,  a  distinguished  rhetorician, 
who  taught  his  art  in  Asia  between  the  years  a.  c. 
79  and  77,  at  the  time  when  Cicero,  then  in  his 
29th  year,  visited  the  east  Cicero  on  his  excur- 
sions in  Asia  was  accompanied  by  Dionysius, 
Aeschylus  of  Cnidus,  and  Xenocles  of  Adramyt- 
tium,  who  were  then  the  most  eminent  rhetoricians 
in  Asia.    (Cic.  Brut.  91  ;  Pint  Cic  4.) 

32.  Of  Miletus,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  his- 
torians, and  according  to  Suidas  («.  v.  'EmrraTof ), 
a  contemporary  of  Hecataeus,  that  is,  he  lived 
about  B.  c  520 ;  he  must,  however,  to  judge  from 
the  titles  of  his  works,  have  survived  b.  c  485, 
the  year  in  which  Dareius  died.  Dionysins  of 
Miletus  wrote  a  history  of  Dareius  Hystaspis  in 
five  books.  Suidas  further  attributes  to  him  a 
work  entitled  to1  p«rd  Aapiior  in  five  hooks,  and 
also  a  work  n*pouc*\  in  the  Ionic  dialect  Whether 
they  were  actually  three  distinct  works,  or  whether 
the  two  last  were  the  same,  and  only  a  continua- 
tion of  the  first  cannot  be  ascertained  on  account 
of  the  inextricable  confusion  which  prevails  in  the 
articles  Aiovvctos  of  Suidas,  in  consequence  of 
which  our  Dionysius  hat  often  been  confounded  with 


taught  rhetoric  at  Lesbos,  hut  he  died  at  Ephesu* 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  won  huricd  in  the  market- 
place of  Ephesus,  where  a  monument  wu  erected 
to  him.  Philostratus  has  preferred  a  few  speci- 
mens  of  hit  oratory.  (  fit.  \>/Ji.  i-  20.  8  2. 
c.  22  ;  Dion  Cass,  lxix.  3 ;  Eudoc.  p.  130  ;  Simla*.) 

34.  Of  Mytzlkne,  wa»  snmamed  Scytobra- 
chion,  and  seems  to  have  lived  ahortly  before  the 
time  of  Cicero,  if  we  may  believe  the  report  that 
he  instructed  M.  Antoniui  Onipho  at  Alexandria 
(Suet  dr  I/luttr.  Oram.  7).  for  Suetoniua  expreaaea 
a  doubt  a>  to  ita  correctneM  for  chronological 
reason*.  Artemon  (ap.  Alkm.  xii.  p.  4  1  -*» )  states, 
that  Pinnysius  Scytobrachion  waa  the  author  of 
the  historical  work  which  waa  commonly  attri- 
buted to  the  ancient  historian  Xanthus  of  Lydio, 
who  lived  about  h.  c.  480.  From  this  it  haa  been 
inferred,  that  our  Dionysius  must  have  lived  at  a 
much  earlier  time.  But  if  we  conceive  that  Dio- 
nysius may  have  made  a  reviaion  of  the  work  of 
Xnnthus,  it  doea  not  follow  that  he  mutt  needs 
have  lived  very  near  the  ngr  of  Xanthus.  Suidas 
attribute*  to  him  a  metrical  work,  the  expedition 
of  Dionvsus  and  Athena  (>}  iioiwou  aol  'ACrjKai 
aTparta\  mid  a  pmae  work  on  the  Argonaut*  in 
six  books,  addressed  to  Parmenon.  lie  was  pn>- 
hably  also  the  author  of  the  historic  Cycle, 
which  Suidas  attribute*  to  Dionytiua  of  Miletus. 
The  Argonautica  i*  often  referred  to  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who  likewise 
several  time*  confounds  the  Mytilenean  with  the 
Milesian  (i.  1298,   ii.  207,  1144.  iii.  200,  242, 


sins  in  the  reign  of  Augusta*,  other*  in  that  of 
Nero,  and  other*  again  under  M.  Anreliu*  and 
L.  Venis,  or  under  Srptimiu*  Severux  and  hia  sons. 
Eustathiu*,  hi*  commentator,  was  himself  in  doubt 
about  the  age  of  hi*  author.  But  theae  uncertain- 
tie*  bare  been  removed  by  Bernhardy,  the  last 
editor  of  Dionysius,  who  haa  made  it  highly  pro- 
bable, partly  from  the  names  of  countries  and  na- 
tions mentioned  in  the  Periegesis,  partly  from  the 
mention  of  the  Huns  in  v.  730,  and  partly  from 
the  general  character  of  the  poem,  that  ita  author 
must  have  lived  either  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
third,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  century  of 
our  era.  With  regard  to  hia  native  country,  Sui- 
das infers  from  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which 
Dionysius  •peak*  of  the  river  Khebas  (793,  Ac.), 
that  he  was  bom  at  Byaantium,  or  somewhere  in 
its  neighbourhood ;  but  Eustathiu*  (att  *>.  7 )  and 
the  Scholiast  {ad  v.  8)  expressly  call  him  an  Afri- 
can, and  these  authorities  certaiuly  teem  to  deserve 
more  credit  than  the  mere  inference  of  Suidaa. 
The  Periegesis  of  Dionysius  contain*  a  description 
of  the  whole  earth,  so  far  as  it  was  known  in  hia 
time,  in  hexameter  verse,  and  the  author  appears 
chiefly  to  follow  the  views  of  Eratosthenes.  It  ia 
written  in  a  terse  and  neat  style,  and  enjoyed  a 
high  degree  of  popularity  in  ancient  times,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  tact,  that  two  translations  or 
paraphrases  of  it  were  made  by  Romans,  one  by 
Kufus  Ec»t us  Avienu*  [AviiNua],  and  the  other 
by  the  grammarian  Priscian.  [Prwcianur.)  Ku- 
stathius  wrote  a  very  valuable  commentary  upon 
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ancient  commentators.  Besides  the  Periegeais, 
Eustathius  states  that  other  work*  also  were  at- 
tributed to  our  Dionysius  vu.  Atftwd,  djnflofi, 
and  /SofTirapimL  Concerning  the  first,  compare  the 
Scholiast  on  t.  714 ;  Maxim,  ad  Dvtnya.  Artopay. 
de  Mgd.  Tirol.  2;  and  Bernhardy  (/.  c),  p.  502. 
Respecting  the  oprtftiird,  which  some  attribute  to 
Dionysius  of  Philadelphia,  see  Bernhardy,  p.  503. 
The  j&aiTvapiKd,  which  means  the  same  as  Atovv- 
aiaxd  (Suid.  s.  r.  iarrfaxoi)  is  very  often  quoted 
bv  Stephnnus  of  Byaantium.  (See  Demhardy,  pp. 
607,  Ac.  and  515.) 

39.  Bishop  of  Rons,  is  called  a  \&yt&i  rt  ml 
bnundtrtos  dvrfp  by  his  contempomry,  Dionysius, 
binhop  of  Alexandria.  (Ap.  Eutttj.  H.  E.  vii.  7.) 
He  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Oreck  by  birth,  and 
after  having  been  a  presbyter,  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Rome  in  a.  d.  259,  and  retained  this  high  dig- 
nity for  ten  years,  till  a.  d.  269.  During  his 
administration  of  the  Roman  diocese,  some  bishops 
brought  before  him  charges  against  Dionysius,  bi- 
ahop  of  Alexandria,  for  being  guilty  of  heretical 
opinions  in  his  controversies  with  Snbellius.  The 
bishop  of  Rome  therefore  convoked  a  synod,  and 
with  its  consent  he  declared,  in  a  letter  to  the 
accused,  that  he  was  guilty  of  heresies,  and  gave 
him  a  gentle  reprimand.  A  fragment  of  this  letter 
is  preserved  in  Athanasins  (de  Decnt.  Synod.  Ni- 
corn.  p.  421),  and  it  was  this  letter  which  induced 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  to  write  his  work  against 
Sabelliua,  which  was  addressed  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  (Cave,  Hid.  LU.  i.  p.  97  ) 

40.  Sumamed  Scytobrachion.    See  No.  34. 

41.  Of  SiDON,aGrcek  grammarian,  who  is  some- 
times simply  called  Sidonius.  (SchoL  Venet  ad 
Horn.  It.  i.  424,  xiv.  40.)  He  seems  to  have  lived 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Aristarchos,  and  to  have 
founded  a  school  of  his  own.  (Schol.  ad  II.  i.  8.) 
He  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Venetian  Scholia, 
and  also  by  Kustnthius  on  Homer,  as  one  of  the 
critical  commentators  of  the  poet.  (Comp.  Vnrro, 
de  L.  L.  x.  10.  ed.  Miiller ;  Villoison,  Proteg.  ad 
Horn.  It.  p.  xxix.) 

42.  Of  SraoPB.    See  below. 

43.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  against  whom  Chry- 
sippus  wrote  a  work,  but  who  is  otherwise  un- 
known.   (Diog.  Laert.  vi.  43;  Eudoc  p.  138.) 

44.  Snnianied  Thrax,  or  the  Thracian,  a  cele- 
brated Greek  grammarian,  who  unquestionably 
derived  his  surname  from  the  fact  of  his  father 
Teres  being  a  Thracian  (Suidas) ;  and  it  is  absurd 
to  believe,  with  the  author  of  the  Ktymologicum 
Magnum  (p.  277-  53),  that  he  received  it  from  his 
rough  voice  or  any  other  circumstance.  He  him- 
self was,  according  to  some,  a  native  of  Alexandria 
(Suidas),  and,  according  to  others,  of  Byzantium  ; 
but  he  is  also  called  a  Rhodian,  because  at  one 
time  he  resided  at  Rhodes,  and  gave  instructions 
there  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  655  ;  A  then  xi.  p.  489),  and 
it  was  at  Rhodes  that  Tyrannion  was  among  the 
pupils  of  Dionysius.  Dionysius  also  staid  for  some 
t  meaat  Rome,  where  he  was  engaged  in  teaching, 
about  a  c.  80.  Further  particulars  about  bis  life 
are  not  known.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
grammatical  works,  manuals,  and  commentaries. 
We  possess  under  his  name 

a  small  work,  which  however  became  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  grammars,  and  was  a  standard  book 
in  grammar  schools  for  many  centuries.  Under 
such  circumstances  we  cannot  wonder  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  such  a  work  was  much  interpolated, 
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sometimes  abridged,  and  sometimes  exte.tded  or 
otherwise  modified.  The  form  therefore,  in  which 
it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  not  the  original  one, 
and  hence  its  great  difference  in  the  different  MSS. 
It  was  first  printed  in  Fabricius,  BM.  Gr.  iv.  p.  20 
of  the  old  edition.  Villoison  (Anted,  ii.  99)  then 
added  some  excerpta  and  scholia  from  a  Venetian 
MS.,  together  with  which  the  grammar  was  after- 
wards printed  in  Fabricius,  liiltl.  Gr.  vi.  p.  311 
of  Harles's  edition, and  somewhat  better  in  Bekker's 
Anralofa,  ii.  p.  627,  &c  It  is  remarkable  that  an 
Armenian  translation  of  this  grammar,  which  baa 
recently  come  to  light,  and  was  probably  made  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  our  era,  is  more  com- 
plete than  the  Greek  original,  having  five  addi- 
tional chapters.  This  translation,  which  was 
published  by  Cirbied  in  the  MtnttAns  et  Disetr- 
taiione  tur  lea  A  Htw/uitt*  nutkm<ile$  et  itramyirtay 
1824,  8 vo.,  vol.  vi.,  has  increased  the  doubts 
about  the  genuineness  of  our  Greek  text ;  but  it 
would  be  going  too  far  to  consider  it,  with  Gottling, 
( Pruef.  ad  Theodos.  Gram.  p.  v.  &c;  comp.  Lrrsch, 
die  Sprack}>hilo*.  dtr  Altewy  ii.  p.  64,  &c)  as  a  mere 
compilation  made  by  some  Bysantiiie  grammarian 
at  a  very  late  period.  The  groundwork  of  what 
we  have  is  unquestionably  the  production  of  Dio- 
nysius Thrax.  The  interpolations  mentioned  above 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  very  early 
time,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  them  that  some 
of  the  ancient  commentators  of  the  grammar  found 
in  it  things  which  could  not  have  been  written  by 
a  disciple  of  Aristarchus,  and  that  therefore  they 
doubted  its  genuineness.  Dionysius  did  much 
also  for  the  explanation  and  criticism  of  Homer,  aa 
may  be  inferred  from  the  quotations  in  the  Vene- 
tian Scholia  (a>t  Horn.  II.  ii.  262,  ix.  460,  xii.  20, 
xiii.  103,  xt.  86,  741,  xviii.  207,  xxiv.  110),  and 
Eustathius.  (Ad  Horn.  pp.  854,  869,  1040,  1299.) 
He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  written  a 
regular  commentary,  but  to  have  inserted  his  re- 
marks on  Homer  in  several  other  works,  such  aa 
that  against  Crates,  and  the  vspl  wogori^mr. 
(SchoL  Ven.  ad  Horn,  IL  ii.  3.)  In  some  MSS. 
there  exists  a  treatise  wtp\  r6*ov  wpunt**ti**w*, 
which  has  been  wrongly  attributed  to  our  gram- 
marian :  it  is,  further,  more  than  doubtful  whether 
he  wrote  a  commentary  on  Euripides,  as  ha*  been 
inferred  from  a  quotation  of  the  Scholiast  on  that 
poet  His  chief  merit  consists  in  the  impulse  be 
gave  to  the  study  of  systematic  grammar,  and  in 
what  he  did  for  a  correct  understanding  of  Homer. 
The  EtymoL  M.  contains  several  examples  of  his 
etymological,  prosodica),  and  exegeticnl  attempts, 
(pp.  308.  18,  747.  20,  365.  20.)  Dionysius  is  also 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  n*\irat  and  of  a  work 
on  Rhodes.  (Steph.  Rvz.  *.  t\  Ta^ros ;  comp. 
Grafenhan,  GtescA.  der  KLtm.  I'hilul.  i.  p.  402,  Ac) 

45.  A  son  or  disciple  of  Trypho.v,  a  Greek 
grammarian,  who  lived  about  b  c.  50.  ( Steph. 
Byr.  «.  r.'Oo,  Miaows,  Ac)  He  was  the  author 
of  a  work  *tpl  ivofidrw*,  which  consisted  of  at 
least  eleven  books,  and  is  often  referred  to  by  Ste- 
phanus  of  Byaantium  and  Harpocration.  (Comp. 
Athen.  vi.  p.  255,  xi.  p.  503,  xiv.  p.  64 1.)    [  L.  S.J 

DION  Y'SI US  ( Aior*r»or ), of  Sinopb,  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  (Athen.  xi. 
pp.  467,  d.,  497,  c,  xiv.  p.  615,  e. ;  SchoL  Hutu. 
IL  xL  515.)  He  appears,  from  indications  in  the 
fragments  of  his  plays,  to  have  been  younger  than 
Archestratus,  tr  have  flourished  about  the  man* 
time  as  Nicostratus,  the  son  of  Aristophanes,  and 
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o/>4«/.  «.  r.),  of  Dionysiua,  of  Orpheus,  and  of 
Zcu*  without  a  beard  (Paua.  v.  26.  §9  3 — 6.) 
He  alao  made  a  horns  and  charioteer  in  bronce, 
which  were  among  the  work*  dedicated  at  Olympia 
by  Phonnis  of  Mnennlus,  the  contemporary  of  (ie- 
k»n  and  Hiero.  (Paus.  v.  27.  §  k) 

2.  A  sculptor,  who  made  the  atatue  of  Hera 
which  Octavnn  afterwards  placed  in  the  portico  of 
Octavia.  ( Plin.  xxxvi.  5,  a.  4.  §  1 0.)  Juniua  takes 
thia  artist  to  be  the  same  a»  the  former,  but  Sillig 
argues,  that  in  the  lime  of  the  elder  Dionysiua  the 
art  of  sculpturing  marble  was  not  brought  to  suffi- 
cient perfection  to  allow  u»  to  aacribe  one  of  its 
maaterpiecra  to  him. 

3.  Of  Colophon,  a  painter,  contemporary  with 
Polvgnntua  of  Thaaoa,  whoae  worica  he  imitated  in 
their  accuracy,  expression  (»d9ot ),  manner  (^fluj), 
in  the  treatment  of  the  form,  in  the  delicacy  of  the 
drapery,  and  in  everv  other  reapect  except  in  gran- 
deur. (  Aelian.  V.  II.  iv.  3.)  Plutarch  (  TitnuL  36) 
speaks  of  hi*  work*  aa  having  strength  and  tone, 
but  aa  forced  and  laboured.  Aristotle  {I'oiL  2) 
any*  that  Polygnotus  painted  the  likenesses  of  men 
better  than  the  original*,  Pauaon  made  them  worse, 
and  Dionvaius  juat  like  them  (o>fow).  It  seem* 
from  thi*  that  the  picture*  of  Dionysius  were  defi- 
cient in  the  ideaL  It  wna  no  doubt  for  thi*  rea- 
aon  that  Pionysin*  waa  called  A  tdhrnpogntiAu*, 
like  DaMrTMiiis.  It  is  true  that  Pliny,  from 
whom  we  learn  the  fact,  giro*  a  different  reason, 
namely,  that  Dionysius  was  so  called  because  he 
minted  nnlv  men   aiul  unt  landwaia'a  ( tuv.  10. 


3.  A  native  of  MtLarrua,  in  Caria,  must  havo 
lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Galen,  who  haa  preserved  soma 
of  hia  medical  formulae.  (/>  Compot.  Metticam* 
*T.  Lneot,  iv.  7,  vol.  xii.  p.  741  ;  Ate  Antti.  ii.  1 1, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  171.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  is  mentioned  by  Galen  without  any 
distinguishing  epithet.  (/>  Com/km.  Mtdioam.  iec^ 
tsocnt.  it.  8,  vol.  xii.  p.  760.) 

4.  Son  of  OxYMAiHtrs,  appears  to  have  written 
some  anatomical  work,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Hufu.  Kpheaiua.  (IM  ApprH.  Part  Cor,,.  Hum. 
p.  42.)  He  waa  either  a  contemporary  or  prede- 
cessor of  Kuderons,  and  therefore  lived  probably  in 
the  fourth  or  third  century  n.  a 

5.  Of  SaMo.k,  whose  medical  formulae  are  quot- 
ed by  Galen  (  De  (Jompos,  Mrtliram.  arc.  dm.  iv. 
13,  vol.  xiii.  p.  745),  is  supposed  by  Meursina 
(/.  c.)  to  be  the  same  person  aa  the  ton  of  Muso- 
nius;  but,  as  Kiihn  observe*  (Addilum.  ad  I-Uendk. 
Medicor.  l  et.  a  Fabricio  n  "  IhUtutk.  OraecKi^ 
rxhib.  faacic  xiv.  p.  7 ),  from  no  other  reason,  than 
because  both  are  said  to  have  been  natives  of  Sa- 
moa (nor  is  even  thi*  quite  certain),  whereas  from 
the  writing*  of  the  son  of  Musonius  there  i*  no 
ground  for  believing  him  to  have  been  a  physician, 
or  even  a  collector  of  medical  prescription*. 

6.  Sallubtii  s  DioNraiua,  ia  quoted  by  Pliny 
(H.N.  xx xii.  26),  and  therefore  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ. 

7.  Ca**il'*  DioNvaiua.    [Cami's,  p.  626.] 

ft.  Dinnviins.  a  wirooon.  minted  tiv  fv.rilmrina 
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»  e*L  m  ffippocr.  "Ap/tor."  iv.  69,  toI.  xvii.  pt  ii. 

C75I)  as  a  commentator  on  the  Aphorisms  of 
ippocrates,  matt  have  h'ved  in  or  before  the  se- 
cond century  after  Christ,  but  cannot  certainly  be 
identified  with  any  other  physician  of  that  name. 

13.  A  physician  whose  medical  formulae  ore 
mentioned  by  Celsas  (De  Med.  vi.  6.  4 ;  18.  9, 
pp.  119,  136),  must  have  Uved  in  or  before  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  and  may  perhaps  be  the 
same  person  as  No.  3,  or  8. 

14.  A  physician  at  Rome  in  the  fifth  centnry 
after  Christ,  who  was  also  in  deacon's  orders,  and 
a  man  of  great  piety.  When  Rome  was  taken  by 
Alaric,  A.  D.  410,  Dionysius  was  carried  away  pri- 
soner, but  was  treated  with  great  kindness,  on 
account  of  his  virtues  and  his  medical  skill.  An 
epitaph  on  him  in  Latin  elegiac  verse  is  to  be 
found  in  Baronius,  Annul.  Ecdes.  ad  ann.  410, 
|  41.  [W.A.G.] 

DIONYSOCLES  ( AiMwoxAtjf),  of  Trallea,  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  649)  among  the  dis- 
tinguished rhetoricians  of  that  city.  He  was  pro- 
bably a  pupil  of  Apollodorus  of  Pergamus,  and 
consequently  lived  shortly  before  or  at  the  time  of 
Strabo.  [L.  8.  J 

DIONYSODO'RUS  (Aiow<tts,pof).  1.  A 
Boeotian,  who  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
(xv.  95)  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  Greece, 
which  came  down  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great  It 
is  usually  supposed  that  he  is  .the  same  person  as 
the  Dionysodoms  in  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  42), 
who  denied  that  the  paean  which  went  by  the 
name  of  Socrates,  was  the  production  of  the 
philosopher.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Apollo*,  ftkod.  i. 
917.)  It  is  uncertain  also  whether  he  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  work  on  rivers  (»fpl  ltorapuv,  Schol.  ad 
Eurip.  Hippol.  122),  and  of  another  entitled  ra 
xapd  rots  rpaytfSott  i^txaprrjfjJvti,  which  is  quoted 
by  a  Scholiast   (Ad  Eurip.  Me*.  504.) 

2.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  who  is  introduced  in 
Lucian's  Symposium  (c.  6).  Another  person  of 
the  same  name  is  mentioned,  in  the  beginning  of 
Plato's  dialogue  "  Euthydemus,**  as  a  brother  of 
Euthydemus.  (Comp.  Xenoph.  Memor.  iii.  I.  §  l.) 

8.  Of  T  roe  ten  c,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Plutarch  (Arat.  I)  and  in  the  work 
of  Apollonius  Dyscolus  "on  Pronouns."     [L.  S.] 

DIONYSODO'RUS  (£uo*vcc**po$\  a  geome- 
ter of  Cydnus,  whose  mode  of  cutting  a  sphere  by 
a  plane  in  a  given  ratio  is  preserved  by  Eutocius, 
in  his  comment  on  book  iL  prop.  5,  of  the  sphere 
and  cylinder  of  Archimedes.  A  species  of  conical 
sun-dial  is  attributed  to  him,  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  ii 
109)  says,  that  he  had  an  inscription  placed  on  his 
tomb,  addressed  to  the  world  above,  stating  that 
he  had  been  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  found 
it  42  thousand  stadia  distant  Pliny  calls  this  a 
striking  instance  of  Greek  vanity  ;  but,  as  Weidler 
remarks,  it  is  as  near  a  guess  as  any  that  was  made 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.  (Weidler,  Hid,  Amtron. 
p.  1 33  ;  Heilbronner,  t»i  verb.)        [A.  Dx  M.J 

DIONYSODORUS.  [Moschion.] 

DIONYSO'DOTUS  (Atwva69<rros),  a  lyric 
poet  of  Lacedaemon,  who  is  mentioned  along  with 
Alcroan,  and  whose  paeans  were  very  popular  at 
Sparta.  (Athen.  rv.  p.  678.)  [L.  S.] 

DIONY'SUS(A«U*  or  or  &uiwoos\  the  youth- 
ful, beautiful,  but  effeminate  god  of  wine.  He  is  also 
called  both  by  Greeksand  Romans  Bacchus  (Bcucx°i). 
that  is,  the  noisy  or  riotous  god,  which  was  origi- 
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nally  a  mere  epithet  or  surname  of  Dionysus,  but 
does  not  occur  till  after  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  tradition,  Dionysus  was  the 
son  of  Zeus  and  Semele,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus  of 
Thebes  (Horn.  Hymn,  vi  56 ;  Eurip.  Baocn.  init ; 
Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  3);  whereas  others  describe  him  as 
a  son  of  Zeus  by  Demeter,  Io,  Dione,  or  Arge. 
(Diod.  iii.  62,  74;  SchoL  ad  Find,  Pytk.  iii.  177  ; 
Pint  de  Flum.  16.)  Diodorus  (iii.  67)  further  men* 
dons  a  tradition,  according  to  which  be  was  a  son 
of  Ammon  and  Amoltheia,  and  that  Ammo  a,  from 
fear  of  Rhea,  carried  the  child  to  a  cave  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  mount  Nysa,  in  a  lonely  island 
formed  by  the  river  Triton.  Ammon  there  en- 
trusted the  child  to  Nysa,  the  daughter  of  Aristaeus, 
and  Athena  likewise  undertook  to  protect  the  boy. 
Others  again  represent  him  as  a  son  of  Zeus  by  Per- 
sephone or  Iris,  or  describe  him  simply  as  a  son  of 
Lethe,  or  of  Indus.  (Diod.  iv.  4 ;  Plut  Sympos. 
ril  5  ;  Philostr.  ViL  ApoUon.  iL  9.)  The  same 
diversity  of  opinions  prevails  in  regard  to  the  na- 
tive place  of  the  god,  which  in  the  common  tradi- 
tion is  Thebes,  while  in  others  we  find  India, 
Libya,  Crete,  Dracannm  in  Samoa,  Naxos,  Elis, 
Eleutherae,  or  Teos,  mentioned  as  his  birthplace. 
(Horn.  Hymn.  xxv.  8 ;  Diod.  iii.  65,  v. 75 ;  Nonnua, 
Dionys.  ix.  6  ;  Theocrit.  xxvi.  33.)  It  is  owing  to 
this  diversity  in  the  traditions  that  ancient  writers 
were  driven  to  the  supposition  that  there  were  ori- 
ginally several  divinities  which  were  afterwards 
identified  under  the  one  name  of  Dionysus.  Cicero 
(de  NaL  Dear.  iii.  23)  distinguishes  five  Dionysi, 
and  Diodorus  (iii.  63,  Ac)  three. 

The  common  story,  which  makes  Dionysus  a  son 
of  Semele  by  Zeus,  runs  as  follows :  Hera,  jealous  of 
Semele,  visited  her  in  the  disguise  of  a  friend,  or  an 
old  woman,  and  persuaded  her  to  request  Zeus  to 
appear  to  her  in  the  same  glory  and  majesty  in 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  approach  his  own  wife 
Hera.  When  all  entreaties  to  desist  from  this  re- 
quest were  fruitless,  Zeus  at  length  complied,  and 
appeared  to  her  in  thunder  and  lightning.  Semele 
was  terrified  and  overpowered  by  the  sight  and 
being  seized  by  the  fire,  she  gave  premature  birth 
to  a  child.  Zeus,  or  according  to  others,  Hermes 
(ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv.  1137)  saved  the  child  from  the 
flames :  it  was  sewed  up  in  the  thigh  of  Zeus,  and 
thus  came  to  maturity.  Various  epithets  which  are 
given  to  the  god  refer  to  that  occurrence,  such  as 
wvpiytyju  HVpvpfafji,  fiifporpa^s  and  iymiatma. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  628 ;  Diod.  iv.  5 ;  Eurip.  Bank. 
295;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  310 ;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  11.) 
After  the  birth  of  Dionysus,  Zeus  entrusted  him 
to  Hermes,  or,  according  to  others,  to  Persephone 
or  Rhea  (Orph.  Hymn.  xlv.  6 ;  Steph.  Bya.  *.  e. 
Mao-rausa),  who  took  the  child  to  I  no  and  Athamas 
at  Orchomenos,  and  persuaded  them  to  bring  him 
up  as  a  girL  Hera  was  now  urged  on  by  her  jea- 
lousy to  throw  I  no  and  Athamas  into  a  state  of 
madness,  and  Zeus,  in  order  to  save  his  child, 
changed  him  into  a  ram,  and  carried  him  to  the 
nymphs  of  mount  Nysa,  who  brought  him  up  in  a 
cave,  and  were  afterwards  rewarded  for  it  by  Zeus 
by  being  placed  as  Hyades  among  the  stars.  (Hygiu. 
Fab.  182;  Theon,  ad  AraL  Fkaen.  177;  comp. 
H  vanes. ) 

The  inhabitants  of  Brasiae,  in  Laconia,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias  (iii.  24.  $  3),  told  a  different 
story  about  the  birth  of  Dionysus.  When  Cadmus 
heard,  they  said,  that  Semele  was  mother  of  a  son 
by  Zeus,  he  put  her  and  bar  child  into  a  cheat,  and 
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threw  it  into  the  sea.  The  chest  was  carried  by  the 
wind  and  wares  to  the  coast  of  Brasiae.  Semcle 
wan  found  dead,  and  wa«  solemnly  buried,  but  Dio- 
nysus was  brought  up  by  Ina,  who  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  at  Brasiae.  The  plain  of  Brasiae  was, 
for  this  reason,  afterwards  called  the  garden  of  Dio- 
nysus. 

The  traditions  about  the  education  of  Dionysus, 
as  well  as  about  the  personages  who  undertook  it, 
differ  as  much  as  those  about  his  parentage  and 
birthplace.  Resides  the  nymphs  of  mount  Nysa 
in  Thrace,  the  muses,  Lydae,  Basearae,  Macetae, 
Mimallones  (Eustath.  ad  Hum,  pp.  982,  1816),  the 
nymph  Nysa  (Diod.  iii.69),  and  the  nymphs  Phi- 
lia,  Coroiiis,  and  Clcis,  in  Naxos,  whither  the  child 
Dionysus  was  said  to  hare  been  canied  by  Zeus 
(Diod.  iv.52),  are  named  as  the  beings  to  whom  the 
care  of  his  infancy  was  entrusted.  Mystis,  more- 
over, is  said  to  hare  instructed  him  in  the  mysteries 
(Nonn.  Dionys.  xiii.  140),  and  Hippa,  on  mount 
Tmolus,  nursed  him  (Orph.  Hymn.  xlriL  4)  ;  Macris, 
the  daughter  of  Aristaeus,  received  him  from  the 
hands  of  Hermes, and  fed  him  with  honey.  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  iv.  1131.)  On  mount  Nysa,  Brouiie  and 
Bucche  too  are  called  his  nurses.  (Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Ecfop.  tu  15.)  Mount  Nysa,  from  which  the  god 
wm  believed  to  have  derived  his  name,  was  not  only 
in  Thrace  and  Libya,  but  mountains  of  the  same 
name  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  aucienl 
world  where  he  was  worshipped,  and  where  he  was 
believed  to  have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine.  Hermes,  however,  is  mixed  up  with  most  of 
the  stories  about  the  infancy  of  Dionysus,  and  he 
was  often  represented  in  works  of  art,  in  connexion 
with  the  infant  god.  (Com p.  Paus.  iii.  18.  $  7.) 

When  Dionysus  had  grown  up.  Hem  threw  him 
also  into  a  state  of  madness,  in  which  he  wandered 
about  through  many  countries  of  the  earth.  A  tra- 
dition in  Hyginus  (Poet.  Atlr.  ii.  23)  makes  him  go 
first  to  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  but  on  his  way  thither 
he  came  to  a  lake,  which  prevented  his  proceeding 
any  further.  One  of  two  asses  he  met  there  carried 
him  across  the  water,  and  the  grateful  god  placed 
both  animals  among  the  stars,  and  asses  henceforth 
remained  sacred  to  Dionysus.  According  to  the  com- 
mon tradition,  Dionysus  first  wandered  through 
Egypt,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  king 
Proteus.  He  thence  proceeded  through  Syria, 
where  he  flayed  Damascus  alive,  for  opposing  the 
introduction  of  the  vine,  which  Dionysus  was 
believed  to  have  discovered  («upcri)»  AjiwtKou).  He 
now  traversed  all  Asia.  (Smb.  xv.  p.  687 ;  Eurip. 
Ilaock.  13.)  When  he  arrived  at  the  Euphrates,  he 
built  a  bridge  to  cross  the  river,  but  a  tiger  sent  to 
him  by  Zeus  carried  him  across  the  river  Tigris. 
(Paus.  x.  29  ;  Plut.  de  Flam.  24.)  The  most  famous 
part  of  his  wanderings  in  Asia  is  his  expedition  to 
India,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  three,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  even  52  years.  ( Diod.  in.  63,  iv.  3.) 
He  did  not  in  those  distant  regions  meet  with  a 
kindly  reception  everywhere,  for  Myrrhanus  and 
Deriades,  with  his  three  chiefs  Blemys,  Orontes, 
andOruandes,  fought  against  him.  (Steph.  Bys.  $.w. 
BAspvcr,  rdfos,  rifpsio,  Adpftai,  'Eaf«j,  Zd&iou, 
MaAAoi,  ndpoat,  H&at.)  But  Dionysus  and  the 
host  of  Pans,  Satyrs,  and  Bacchic  women,  by  whom 
he  was  accompanied,  conquered  his  enemies,  taught 
the  Indians  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  of  va- 
rious truiu,  and  the  worship  of  the  gods  ;  he  also 
founded  towns  among  them,  gave  them  laws,  and  left 
behind  him  pillars  and  monuments  in  the  happy 


land  which  he  had  thus  conquered  and  civilised, 
and  the  inhabitants  worshipped  him  as  a  god. 
(Com p.  Strab.  xi.  p.  505 ;  Arriaa,  ItuL  5 ;  Diod-  ii. 
38  ;  Philostr.  ViL  Apolion.  ii. 9 ;  Virg.  Aen,  vi.  805.) 

Dionysus  also  visited  Phrygia  and  the  goddess 
Cybele  or  Rhea,  who  purified  him  and  taught  him 
the  mysteries,  which  according  to  Apollodorusf  iii.  5. 
$  1.)  took  place  before  he  went  to  India.  With  the 
assistance  of  his  companions,  he  drove  the  Amazoni 
from  Ephesus  to  Samoa,  and  there  killed  a  great 
number  of  them  on  a  spot  which  was,  from  that 
occurrence,  called  Panaema.  (Pint.  QuacM.  Gr.  56.) 
According  to  another  legend,  he  united  with  the 
Amazons  to  fight  against  Cronus  and  the  Titans, 
who  had  expelled  Amnion  from  his  dominions. 
(Diod.  iii  70,  &c)  He  is  even  said  to  have  gone 
to  Iberia,  which,  on  leaving,  he  entrusted  to  the 
government  of  Pan.  (Plut  deFlam.  16.)  On  his 
passage  through  Thrace  he  was  ill  received  by 
Lycurgus,  king  of  the  Edones,  and  leaped  into 
the  sea  to  seek  refuge  with  Thetis,  whom  he  af- 
terwards rewarded  for  her  kind  reception  with  a 
golden  urn,  a  present  of  Hephaestus.  (Horn.  //.  vi. 
135,  Ac,  Od.  xxiv.  74  ;  SchoL  ad  Horn.  IL  xiii.  91. 
Comp.  Diod.  iii.  65.)  All  the  host  of  Bacchantic 
women  and  Satyrs,  who  had  accompanied  him,  were 
taken  prisoners  by  Lycurgus,  but  the  women  were 
soon  set  free  again.  The  country  of  the  Edones 
thereupon  ceased  to  bear  fruit,  and  Lycurgus  became 
mad  and  killed  his  own  son,  whom  he  mistook  for 
a  vine,  or,  according  to  others  (Serv.  ad  Ant.  iii.  14) 
he  cut  off  his  own  legs  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
cutting  down  some  vines.  When  this  was  done, 
his  madness  ceased,  but  the  country  still  remained 
barren,  and  Dionysus  declared  that  it  would  re- 
main so  till  Lycurgus  died.  The  Edones,  in  despair, 
took  their  king  and  put  him  in  chains,  and  Dionysus 
had  him  torn  to  pieces  by  horses.  After  theu  pro- 
ceeding through  Thrace  without  meeting  with  any 
further  resistance,  he  returned  to  Thebes,  where  he 
compelled  the  women  to  quit  their  houses,  and  to 
celebrate  Bacchic  festivals  on  mount  Cithaeron.  or 
Parnassus.  Pentheus,  who  then  ruled  at  Thebes, 
endeavoured  to  check  the  riotous  proceedings,  and 
went  out  to  the  mountains  to  seek  the  Bacchic 
women  ;  but  his  own  mother,  Agave,  in  her  Bacchic 
fury,  mistook  him  for  an  animal,  and  tore  him  to 
pieces.  (Theocrit.  Id.  xxvl;  Eurip.  AmxA.1142; 
Ov.  A/rt.  iii.  714,  &c) 

After  Dionysus  had  thus  proved  to  the  Thebans 
that  he  was  a  god,  he  went  to  Argos.  As  the 
people  there  also  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  he 
made  the  women  mad  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
killed  their  own  babes  and  devoured  their  flesh. 
(Apollod.  iii  5.  §  2.)  According  to  another  state- 
ment, Dionysus  with  a  host  of  women  came  from 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean  to  Argos,  but  was  con- 
quered by  Perseus,  who  slew  many  of  the  women. 
(Pans.  ii.  20.  j  3,  22.  $  1.)  Afterwards,  how- 
ever,  Dionysus  and  Perseus  became  reconciled,  and 
the  Argives  adopted  the  worship  of  the  god,  and 
built  temples  to  him.  One  of  these  was  called  the 
temple  of  Dionysus  Creaius,  because  the  god  was 
believed  to  have  buried  on  that  spot  Ariadne,  his 
beloved,  who  was  a  Cretan.  ( Pans.  ii.  23.  §  7.) 
The  last  feat  of  Dionysus  was  performed  on  a 
voyage  from  Icaria  to  Naxos.  He  hired  a  ship  which 
belonged  to  Tyrrhenian  pirates ;  but  the  men,  in- 
stead of  landing  at  Naxos,  passed  by  and  steered 
towards  Asia  to  sell  him  there.  The  god,  how- 
ever, on  perceiving  this,  changed  the  mast  and  oars 
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Into  serpents,  and  himself  into  a  lion  ;  he  filled  the 
vessel  with  ivy  and  the  sound  of  flutes,  so  that  the 
sailors,  who  were  seised  with  madness,  leaped 
into  the  sea,  where  they  were  metamorphosed  into 
dolphins.  (Apollod.  iiL  5.  $  3 ;  Horn.  Hymn.  vi. 
44  ;  Or.  Met.  iii.  582,  At)  In  all  his  wanderings 
and  travels  the  god  had  rewarded  those  who  had 
received  him  kindly  and  adopted  his  worship :  he 
gare  them  vines  and  wine. 

After  he  had  thus  gradually  established  his 
divine  nature  throughout  the  world,  he  led  his 
mother  out  of  Hades,  called  her  Thyone,  and  rose 
with  her  into  Olympus.  (Apollod.  /.  e.)  The 
place,  where  he  had  come  forth  with  Semele  from 
Hades,  was  shewn  hy  the  Troesenians  in  the 
temple  of  Artemis  Soteira  (Pans.  ii.  31.  §  2)  ;  the 
Argives,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  that  he  had 
emerged  with  his  mother  from  the  Alcyonian  lake. 
(Paus.  ii.  37.  §  5;  Clem.  Alex.  Adm.ad  Gr.  p.  22.) 
There  is  also  a  mystical  story,  that  the  body  of 
Dionysus  was  cut  up  and  thrown  into  a  cauldron 
by  the  Titans,  and  that  he  was  restored  and  cured 
by  Rhea  or  Demeter.  (Paus.  viiL  37.  §  3  ;  Died. 
iiL  62  ;  Phurnut.  N.  D.  28.) 

Various  mythological  beings  are  described  as 
the  offspring  of  Dionysus  ;  but  among  the  women, 
both  mortal  and  immortal,  who  won  his  love,  none 
is  more  famous  in  ancient  history  than  Ariadne. 
[Ariadnb.]  The  extraordinary  mixture  of  tradi- 
tions which  we  have  here  had  occasion  to  notice, 
and  which  might  still  be  considerably  increased, 
seems  evidently  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  different  times  and  countries,  referring 
to  analogous  divinities,  and  transferred  to  the 
Greek  Dionysus.  We  may,  however,  remark 
at  once,  that  all  traditions  which  have  refer- 
ence to  a  mystic  worship  of  Dionysus,  are  of  a 
comparatively  late  origin,  that  is,  they  belong  to 
the  period  subsequent  to  that  in  which  the  Home- 
ric poems  were  composed  ;  for  in  those  poems 
Dionysus  does  not  appear  as  one  of  the  great  divi- 
nities, and  the  story  of  bit  birth  by  Zeus  and  the 
Bacchic  orgies  are  not  alluded  to  in  any  way: 
Dionysus  is  there  simply  described  as  the  god 
who  teaches  man  the  preparation  of  wine,  whence 
he  is  called  the  **  drunken  god  "  (/tau'^fm),  and 
the  sober  king  Lycurgus  will  not,  for  this  reason, 
tolerate  him  in  his  kingdom.  (Horn.  //.  vi.  132, 
&c,  Od.  xviii.  406,  comp.  xi.  325.)  As  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  spread  in  Greece,  the  worship 
of  Dionysus  likewise  spread  further ;  the  mystic 
worship  was  developed  by  the  Orphici,  though  it 
probably  originated  in  the  transfer  of  Phrygian 
and  Lydian  modes  of  worship  to  that  of  Dionysus. 
After  the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition  to  India, 
the  celebration  of  the  Bacchic  festivals  assumed 
more  and  more  their  wild  and  dissolute  character. 

As  far  as  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  god  Diony- 
sus is  concerned,  he  appears  in  all  traditions  as  the 
representative  of  some  power  of  nature,  whereas 
Apollo  is  mainly  an  ethical  deity.  Dionysus  is 
the  productive,  overflowing  and  intoxicating  power 
of  nature,  which  carries  man  away  from  his  usual 
quiet  and  sober  mode  of  living.  Wine  is  the  most 
natural  and  appropriate  symbol  of  that  power,  and 
H  is  therefore  called  ta  the  fruit  of  Dionysus." 
(Atorfoov  xapv6%  ;  Pind.  Fragm,  89,  ed.  Biickh.) 
Dionysus  is  therefore,  the  god  of  wine,  the  in- 
ventor and  teacher  of  its  cultivation,  the  giver  of 
Joy,  and  the  disperser  of  grief  and  sorrow.  (Bac- 
ehyl.  op.  Aiken,  ii  p.  40  ;  Pind.  Fragm.  5  ;  Eu- 


rip. Bacon.  772.)  As  the  god  of  wine,  he  is  also 
both  an  inspired  and  an  inspiring  god,  that  is,  a 
god  who  has  the  power  of  revealing  the  future  to 
man  by  oracles.  Thus,  it  is  said,  that  he  had  as 
great  a  share  in  the  Delphic  oracle  as  Apollo 
(Eurip.  Bank.  300),  and  he  himself  had  an  oracle 
in  Thrace.  (Paus.  ix.  80.  §  5.)  Now,  as  pro- 
phetic power  is  always  combined  with  the  healing 
art,  Dionysus  is,  like  Apollo,  called  larp6t,  or  t>>«- 
onjt  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1624),  and  at  his 
oracle  of  Amphiclcia,  in  Phocis,  he  cured  diseases 
by  revealing  the  remedies  to  the  sufferers  in  their 
dreams.  (Pans.  x.  83.  §  5.)  Hence  he  is  invoked 
as  a  S«Jr  osmfp  against  raging  diseases.  (Soph. 
Oed.  Tyr.  210  ;  Lycoph.  206.)  The  notion  of  his 
being  the  cultivator  and  protector  of  the  vine  was 
easily  extended  to  that  of  his  being  the  protector 
of  trees  in  general,  which  is  alluded  to  in  various 
epithets  and  surnames  given  him  by  the  poets  of 
antiquity  (Paus.  i.  31 .  §2,  vii.  21 .  §  2),  and  he  thus 
comes  into  close  connexion  with  Demeter.  (Paus. 
vii.  20.  §  1  ;  Pind.  htkm.  vii.  3  ;  Tbeocrit.  xx. 
33  ;  Diod.  iii.  64  ;  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  736 ;  Plot.  Quaett, 
Gr.  36.)  This  character  is  still  further  developed 
in  the  notion  of  his  being  the  promoter  of  civilisa- 
tion, a  law-giver,  and  a  lover  of  peace,  (Eurip. 
Batch  420  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  468  ;  Diod.  iv.  4.)  As 
the  Greek  drama  had  grown  out  of  the  dithyrambic 
choruses  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus,  he  was  also 
regarded  as  the  god  of  tragic  art,  and  as  the  protec- 
tor of  theatres.  In  later  times,  he  was  worshipped 
also  as  a  d«oi  x$4*tos,  which  may  have  arisen 
from  his  resemblance  to  Demeter,  or  have  been  the 
result  of  an  amalgamation  of  Phrygian  and  Lydian 
forms  of  worship  with  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
(Paus.  viii.  37.  §  3;  Arnoh.  adv.  Gent.  v.  19.) 
The  orgiastic  worship  of  Dionysus  seems  to  have 
been  first  established  in  Thrace,  and  to  have 
thence  spread  southward  to  mounts  Helicon  and 
Parnassus,  to  Thebes,  Naxoa,  and  throughout 
Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  though  some  writers 
derived  it  from  Egypt.  (Paus.  L  3L  §  4  ;  Diod. 
i.  97-)  Respecting  his  festivals  and  the  mode  of 
their  celebration,  and  especially  the  introduction 
and  suppression  of  his  worship  at  Rome,  see  Did, 
of  Ant.  $.  w.  hypuiruLy  'Artfser^Ka,  'AAsm, 
Altipa,  and  Dionyna, 

In  the  earliest  times  the  Graces,  or  Charites, 
were  the  companions  of  Dionysus  (Pind.  OL  xiii. 
20 ;  Plut.  Quae*.  Gr.  36  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv. 
424),  and  at  Olympia  he  and  the  Charites  had  an 
altar  in  common.  (SchoL  ad  Pind,  OL  v.  10  ; 
Paus.  v.  1 4  in  fin  )  This  circumstance  is  of  great 
interest,  and  points  out  the  great  change  which 
took  place  in  the  course  of  time  in  the  mode  of  his 
worship,  for  afterwards  we  find  him  accompanied 
in  his  expeditions  and  travels  by  Baccnantic 
women,  called  Lenae,  Maenades,  Thyiadea,  Mimal- 
lones,  Clodones,  Bassarae  or  Bassarides,  all  of 
whom  are  represented  in  works  of  art  as  raging 
with  madness  or  enthusiasm,  in  vehement  motions, 
their  heads  thrown  backwards,  with  dishevelled 
hair,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  thyrsus-  staffs 
(entwined  with  ivy,  and  headed  with  pine-cones), 
cymbals,  swords,  or  serpents.  Sileni,  Pans,  sa- 
tyrs, centaurs,  and  other  beings  of  a  like  kind,  are 
also  the  constant  companions  of  the  god.  (Strab. 
x.  p.  468  ;  Diod.  iv.  4.  dec.  ;  CatulL  64.  258  ; 
Athen  L  p.  S3  ;  Paus.  L  2.  §  7.) 

The  temp'ies  and  statues  of  Dionysus  were  very 
numerous  in  the  ancient  world.   Among  the  sa- 
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crificet  which  were  offered  to  him  in  the  earliest  I 
timet,  human  sacrifice*  are  also  mentioned.  (Paua> 
vii.  21.  g  1  ;  Porphyr.  de  Ahdin.  ii.  55.)  Subse- 
quently, however,  this  barbarous  custom  was  sof- 
tened down  into  a  symbolic  scourging,  or  animals 
were  substituted  for  men,  as  at  Potniae.  (Pauaviii. 
23.  $  1,  ix.  8.  $  1.)    The  animal  most  commonly 
sacrificed  to  Dionysus  was  a  ram.    (Virg.  Gtorg. 
ii.  380,  395  ;  Ov.  Fad.  L  357.)   Among  the  things 
sacred  to  him,  we  may  notice  the  vine,  ivy,  lau- 
rel, and  asphodel;  the  dolphin,  serpent,  tiger,  lynx, 
panther,  and  ass  ;  but  he  hated  the  sight  of  an 
owl.    (Pous.  viii.  39.  $4;  Theocrit.  xxvi.  4; 
Plut-  Syntpot.  iii.  5;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  87 ;  Virg. 
Ec/og.  v.  30  ;  Hygin.  Poet.  Attr.  ii.  23  ;  Philostr. 
I  may.  ii.  17  ;  VU.  Apoilon.  iii.  40.)    The  earliest 
images  of  the  god  were  mere  Hermae  with  the 
phallus  (Pnus.  ix.  12.  $  3),  or  hit  head  only  was 
represented.    (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1964.)  In 
later  works  of  art  he  appears  in  four  different 
forms  :  1.  As  an  infant  banded  over  by  Hermes  to 
his  nurses,  or  fondled  and  played  with  by  satyrs 
and  Bacchae.    2.  As  a  manly  god  with  a  beard, 
commonly  called  the  Indian  Bacchus.    He  there 
appears  in  the  character  of  a  wise  and  dignified 
oriental  monarch  ;  his  features  are  expressive  of 
sublime  tranquillity  and  mildness  ;  his  beard  is 
long  and  soft,  and  his  Lydian  robes  ($eur<rdpa) 
are  long  and  richly  folded.    His  hair  sometimes 
floats  down  in  locks,  and  is  sometimes  neatly  wound 
around  the  head,  and  a  diadem  often  adorns  hit 
forehead.    3.  The  youthful  or  so-called  Theban 
Bacchus,  was  carried  to  ideal  beauty  by  Praxiteles. 
The  form  of  his  body  is  manly  and  with  strong 
outlines,  but  still  approaches  to  the  female  form 
by  its  softness  and  roundness.    The  expression  of 
the  countenance  it  languid,  and  shews  a  kind  of 
dreamy  longing  ;  the  head,  with  a  diadem,  or  a 
wreath  of  vine  or  ivy,  leans  somewhat  on  one 
tide  ;  his  attitude  is  never  sublime,  but  easy,  like 
that  of  a  man  who  it  absorbed  in  sweet  thoughts, 
or  slightly  intoxicated.    He  is  often  seen  leaning 
on  his  companions,  or  riding  on  a  panther,  a*s, 
tiger,  or  lion.    The  finest  statue  of  this  kind  is  in 
the  villa  LudovisL    4.  Bacchus  with  horns,  either 
those  of  a  ram  or  of  a  bull.    This  representation 
occurs  chiefly  on  coins,  but  never  in  statues. 
(Welcker,  Zcitsckrifti  p.  500,  &c.  ;  Hirt.  MyAoL 
Biiderh.  i.  p.  76,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

DIOPEITHES  (A«nrtf6V)-  1.  A  half-fanatic, 
half-impostor,  who  made  at  Athens  an  apparently 
thriving  trade  of  oracles.  He  was  much  satirized 
by  the  comic  poets,  and  may  perhaps  be  identified 
with  the  Locrian  juggler  mentioned  in  Athenaeus. 
(i.  p.  20,  a.)  If  so,  he  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  Diopeithes  of  whom  we  read  in  Suidaa  at  the 
author  of  a  law  which  made  it  a  capital  offence  for 
an  inhabitant  of  the  city  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
Peiraeus,  and  who  was  brought  to  trial  for  an  in- 
voluntary breach  of  his  own  enactment.  (Aristoph. 
Eq.  1081,  Vt*p.  380,  Av.  988 ;  Schol.  atl  U.  cc  ; 
Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Graec  i.  p.  154,  ii.  pp.  364, 
583,  704  ;  Suid.  $.  vv.  Ityysk,  Ai«r«I0ns«.  Earnr- 
Btvfia,  'ftjrfaih}.) 

2.  An  Athenian  general,  father  of  the  poet 
Menander,  was  sent  out  to  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesus  about  b.  c  344,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Athenian  settlers  or  nAtipoixot.  (Dem.  de  Chers. 
p.  91,  Philipp.  iii.  p.  114  ;  Pseud.- Dem.  deUalonn. 
pp.  86,  87.)  Disputes  having  arisen  about  their 
boundaries  between  theae  settler*  and  the  Cardians, 


the  latter  were  supported,  but  not  with  arms  in  the 
first  instance,  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who,  when 
the  Athenians  remonstrated,  proposed  that  their 
quarrel  with  Cardia  should  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion.   This  proposal  being  indignantly  rejected, 
Philip  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Cardians, 
and  Diopeithes  retaliated  by  ravaging  the  maritime 
district  of  Thrace,  which  wot  subject  to  the  Mace- 
donians, while  Philip  was  absent  in  the  interior  nf 
the  tame  country  on  his  expedition  against  Teres 
and  Cersobleptes.    Philip  sent  a  letter  of  remon- 
strance to  Athens,  and  Diopeithes  was  arraigned 
by  the  Macedonian  party,  not  only  for  hit  aggres- 
sion on  the  king's  territory,  but  also  for  the  means 
(unjust  doubtless  and  violent,  but  common  enough 
with  all  Athenian  generals  at  the  time,)  to  which 
he  retorted  for  the  support  of  his  mercenaries.  He 
was  defended  by  Demosthenes  in  the  oration,  still 
extant,  on  the  Chersonese,  a.  c.  341,  and  the  de- 
fence was  successful,  for  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
his  command.    After  this,  and  probably  during 
the  war  of  Philip  with  Byaantium  (a.  c.  340), 
Diopeithes  again  invaded  the  Macedonian  territory 
in  Thrace,  took  the  towns  of  Crobyle  and  Tiristasis 
and  enslaved  the  inhabitants,  and  when  an  ambas- 
sador, named  Amphilochus,  came  to  negotiate  for 
the  release  of  the  prisoners,  he  seized  his  person  in 
defiance  of  all  international  law,  and  compelled  him 
to  pay  nine  talent*  for  his  ransom.  (Arg.  ad  Dem. 
de  Chen. ;  Dem.  de  Chert,  passim  ;  Phil.  Ep.  ad 
Atk.  pp.  159,  160,  161.)    The  enmity  of  Diopei- 
thes to  Philip  appears  to  have  recommended  him 
to  the  favour  of  the  king  of  Persia  (Artaxerxct 
III.),  who,  as  we  learn  from  Aristotle,  sent  him 
tome  valuable  presents,  which  did  not  arrive,  how- 
ever, till  after  his  death.    (Arist.  RkeL  ii.  8.  $  1 1 ; 
comp.  Phil.  Ep.  ad  Atk.  p.  160 ;  Dem.  Phitipp.  iii. 
p.  129,  in  Ep.  PkiL  p.  153;  Pteudo-Dem.  PkUipp. 
iv.  p.  140;  Diod.  xvi.  75  ;  Arr.  Anab.  ii.  14  ; 
Paus.  i.  29.)  [E.  E.] 

DIO'PHANES  (AwfdVijs).  1.  Of  Mytilcne, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Greek  rhetoricians 
of  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  For  reasons  unknown 
to  us,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  native  place,  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  instructed  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus, and  became  his  intimate  friend.  After  T. 
Gracchus  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  oligarchical 
faction,  Diophanet  and  many  other  friends  of 
Gracchus  were  also  put  to  death.  (Cic.  BruL  27; 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  617  ;  Plut.  7*.  Grace*.  8,  20.)  An- 
other much  later  rhetorician  of  the  same  name  oc- 
curs in  Porphyry's  life  of  Plotinus. 

2.  Is  quoted  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  Pon- 
tus,  in  several  books.  (Schol.  ad  ApoUoa.  likod. 
iii.  241;  Eudoc  p.  31.)  [L.  S.] 

DIO'PHANES  (Aiapbw)  a  native  of  Nicaea, 
in  Bithynia,  in  the  first  century  a.  c,  who  abridged 
the  agricultural  work  of  Cassius  Dionysius  for  the 
use  of  king  Deiotarus.  (Varr.  De  Re  RutL  i.  I.  10  ; 
Colum.  De  Re  Rutt.  1 1. 10  |  Plin.  H.  N.  Index  to 
lib.  viii.)  Hit  work  consisted  of  six  books,  and 
was  afterwards  further  abridged  by  Asinius  Pollio. 
(Suid.  «.  e.  FIsMi'sw.)  Diophanes  is  quoted  several 
times  in  the  Collection  of  Greek  Writers,  De  Re 
Rustica.  [W.A.G.] 

DIO'PHANES  MYR1NAEUS,  the  author  of 
a  worthless  epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Brunck,  AnoL  ii.  259  ;  Jacobs,  ii.  236.)  Jacobs 
thinks,  that  he  is  a  late  writer,  and  ought  not  to 
be  identified  with  the  Diophanes  who  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  and  Plutarch  as  the  instructor  of  Tibe- 
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rius  Gracchus,  nor  with  the  Diophanes  whom  Varro 
mentions.   (Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  886.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOPHANTUS (Hii^atrrot).  I.  A  native  of 
Arabia,  who  however  lived  at  Athena,  where  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  sophistical  school.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  Proaeresius,  whom  he  sur- 
vived, and  whose  funeral  oration  he  delivered  in 
A.  d.  368.  (Eunapius,  Diophanl.  p.  127,  Ac, 
Froaent.  p.  109.) 

2.  An  Attic  orator  and  contemporary  of  Demos- 
thenes, with  whom  he  opposed  the  Macedonian 
party.  He  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent speakers  of  the  time.  (Dem.  da  Fait.  Lag. 
pp.  368,  403,  436,  e.  Lept.  p.  498 ;  Harpoerat 
and  Suid.  i.  e.  McAaWwor.)  Reiske,  in  the  Index 
to  Demosthenes,  believes  him  to  be  the  same  as  the 
author  of  thepsephismn  mentioned  by  Demosthenes 
(</«  Fata.  Leg.  p.  368),  and  also  identical  with  the 
one  who,  according  to  Diodorus  (xvi.  48),  assisted 
the  king  of  Persia  in  his  Egyptian  war,  in  n.  c. 
350. 

3.  Of  Lacedaemon,  is  quoted  by  Fulgentius 
(MytMol.  i.  1)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Antiqui- 
ties, in  fourteen  books,  and  on  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  geographer, 
Diophantus,  who  wrote  a  description  of  the  north- 
ern countries  (Phot  DM.  Cod,  250,  p.  454,  b.\ 
which  is  also  quoted  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
(*.  e.  "Af  mm),  or  the  Diophantus  who  wrote  a  work 
woAn-urd  (Steph.  Byi.  a.  v.  /uewrrum^  cannot  be 
decided. 

4.  A  slave  of  Straton,  who  was  manumitted  by 
the  will  of  his  master.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  63.)  He 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Diophantus  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  Lycon.  (Id.  r.  71.) 

5.  Of  Syracuse,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who 
seems  to  have  been  an  author,  for  his  opinion  on  the 
origin  of  the  world  is  adduced  by  Theodoretus. 
(Tkrmp.  iv.  p.  795.)  [L.S.] 

DIOPHANTUS  (A.o>aiTor),  an  Athenian  co- 
mic poet  of  the  new  comedy.  ( Antiatticista,  p.  1 15, 
21  :  Qapatv  t6*  obor  4*1  tow  rtfpatv.  Aio^kutoj 

WtTniKi^ouity.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOPHANTUS  (Ai*>aiTOf),  of  Alexandria, 
the  only  Greek  writer  on  Algebra.  His  period  is 
wholly  unknown,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  we  consider  that  he  stands  quite  alone  as  to  the 
subject  which  he  treated.  But,  looking  at  the  im- 
probability of  all  mention  of  such  a  writer  being 
omitted  by  Proclus  and  Pappus,  we  feel  strongly  in- 
clined to  place  him  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  our  era  at  the  earliest  If  the  Diophantus, 
on  whose  astronomical  work  (according  to  Suidaa) 
Hypatia  wrote  a  commentary,  and  whose  arith- 
metic Theon  mentions  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Almagest,  be  the  subject  of  our  article,  he  must 
have  lived  before  the  fifth  century :  but  it  would 
be  by  no  means  safe  to  assume  this  identity. 
Abulpharngius,  according  to  Montucla,  places  him 
at  a.  d.  365.  The  first  writer  who  mentions  him, 
(if  it  be  not  Theon)  is  John,  patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  his  life  of  Johannes  Damascenus,  written  in 
the  eighth  century.  It  matters  not  much  where 
we  place  him,  as  far  as  Greek  literature  is  concern- 
ed ;  the  question  will  only  become  of  importance 
when  we  have  the  means  of  investigating  whether 
or  not  he  derived  his  algebra,  or  any  of  it  from  an 
Indian  source.  Colebrooke,  as  to  this  matter,  is 
content  that  Diophantus  should  be  placed  in  the 
fourth  century.  (See  the  Cyclopaedia,  art 

Vij<i  (,\tuUa.) 


It  is  singular  that  though  his  date  is  uncertain 
to  a  couple  of  centuries  at  least  we  have  some  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  he  married  at  the  age  of  33,  and 
that  in  five  years  a  son  was  born  of  this  marriage, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  42,  four  yean  before  his 
father:  so  that  Diophantus  lived  to  84.  Bachet 
his  editor,  found  a  problem  proposed  in  verse,  in  an 
unpublished  Greek  anthology,  like  some  of  those 
which  Diophantus  himself  proposed  in  verse,  and 
composed  in  the  manner  of  an  epitaph.  The  un- 
known quantity  is  the  age  to  which  Diophantus 
lived,  and  toe  simple  equation  of  condition  to  which 
it  leads  gives,  when  solved,  the  preceding  informa- 
tion. But  it  is  just  as  likely  as  not  that  the  maker 
of  the  epigram  invented  the  dates. 

W  hen  the  manuscripts  of  Diophantus  came  ta 
light  in  the  1 6th  century,  it  was  said  that  there  were 
thirteen  books  of  the  *  Arithmetica :  *  but  no  more 
than  six  have  ever  been  produced  with  that  title  ; 
besides  which  we  have  one  book, *  De  Multangulis 
Numeris,*  on  polygonal  numbers.  These  books 
contain  a  system  of  reasoning  on  numbers  by  the 
aid  of  general  symbols,  and  with  some  use  of  sym- 
bols of  operation  ;  so  that  though  the  demonstra- 
tions are  very  much  conducted  in  words  at  length, 
and  arranged  so  as  to  remind  as  of  Euclid,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  work  is  algebraical:  not  a 
treatise  on  aigebru,  but  an  nlgebrnical  treatise  nn 
the  relations  of  integer  numbers,  and  on  the  solu- 
tion of  equations  of  more  than  one  variable  in  inte- 
gers. Hence  such  questions  obtained  the  name  of 
Diophantine,  and  the  modern  works  on  that  pecu- 
cutiar  branch  of  numerical  analysis  which  is  called 
the  theory  of  numbers,  such  as  those  of  Gauss  and 
Legendre,  would  have  been  said,  a  century  ago,  to 
be  full  of  ZHup/utntine  (inidysLn.  As  there  are  many 
classical  students  who  will  not  see  a  copy  of  Dio- 
phantus in  their  lives,  it  may  be  desirable  to  give 
one  simple  proposition  from  that  writer  in  modern 
words  and  symbols,  annexing  the  algebraical  phrases 
from  the  original. 

Book  i.  qu.  30.  Having  given  the  sum  of  two 
numbers  (20)  and  their  product  (96),  required  the 
numbers.  Observe  that  the  square  of  the  half  stun 
should  be  greater  than  the  product.  Let  the  differ- 
ence of  the  numbers  be  2f  (rrol  ff) ;  then  the  sum 
being  20  («')  and  the  half  sum  10  (1)  the  greater 
number  will  be  *+10  (verdxto*  oJi»  6  futFttv  so» 
Ms  icol  (jlo 1)  and  the  less  will  be  10-t  (p*  1 
A«{i|*<  rov  <*«)*,  which  he  would  often  write  no  1 
f  rof  d).  But  the  product  is  96  (,:«-')  which  is  nlso 
100  — i*  (ft  Attyti  oW/msm  ptas,  or  py  4>  35  d). 
Hence  t—2  (flvartu  &  i&i  no  ft\  ftc. 

A  young  algebraist  of  our  day  might  hardly  be 
inclined  to  give  the  name  of  algebraical  notation  to 
the  preceding,  though  he  might  admit  that  there 
was  algebraical  reasoning.  But  if  he  had  consulted 
the  Hindu  or  Mahommedan  writers,  or  Cardan, 
Tartaglia,Stevinus  and  the  other  European  algebra- 
ists, who  preceded  Vieta,  he  would  see  that  he  must 
either  give  the  name  to  the  notation  above  exem- 
plified, or  refuse  it  to  everything  which  preceded 
the  seventeenth  century.  Diophantus  declines  his 
letters,  just  as  we  now  speak  of  m  th  or  (m-f- 1 )  th ; 
and  pi  is  an  abbreviation  of  uordi  or  poriBet,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  question  whether  Diophantus  was  an  original 
inventor,  or  whether  he  had  received  a  hint  from 
India,  the  only  country  we  know  of  which  could 
then  have  given  one,  is  of  great  difficulty.  We 
cannot  enter  into  it  at  length:  the  very  gitsit  simi- 
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larity  of  the  Diophantine  and  Hindu  algebra  (a* 
far  at  the  former  goes)  make*  it  almost  certain  that 
the  two  must  have  bad  a  common  origin,  or  have 
come  one  from  the  other ;  though  it  it  clear  that 
Diophantas  If  *  borrower,  hat  completely  recast  the 
subject  by  the  introduction  of  Euclid't  form  of  de- 
mon atration.  On  this  point  we  refer  to  the  article 
of  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  already  cited. 

There  are  many  paraphrases,  to-called  transla- 
tions, and  abbreviations  of  Diophantut,  but  very 
few  editions.  Joseph  Auria  prepared  an  edition 
(Or.  Lat.)  of  the  whole,  with  the  Scholia  of  the 
monk  Maximus  Planudes  on  the  first  two  books  ; 
but  it  was  never  printed.  The  first  edition  is  that 
of  Xy lander,  Basle,  1575,  folio,  in  Latin  only,  with 
the  Scholia  and  notes.  The  first  Greek  edition, 
with  Latin,  (and  original  notet,  the  Scholia  being 
rejected  as  useless,)  ia  that  of  Bachet  de  Mesiriac, 
Paris,  1621,  folio.  Fermat  left  materials  for  the 
second  and  best  edition  (Or.  Lat.),  in  which  is  pre- 
served all  that  was  good  in  Bachet,  and  in  particu- 
lar hit  Latin  version,  and  moat  valuable  comments 
and  additions  of  hit  own  (it  being  peculiarly  his 
subject).  These  materials  were  collected  by  J.  de 
Billy,  and  published  by  Fermat 'a  ton,  Toulouse, 
1670,  folio.  An  English  lady,  the  late  Miss  Abi- 
gail Baruch  Louaada,  whose  successful  cultivation 
of  mathematics  and  close  attention  to  this  writer  for 
many  years  was  well  known  to  scientific  persons, 
left  a  complete  translation  of  Diophantua,  with 
notes :  it  has  not  yet  been  published,  and  we  trust, 
will  not  be  lost  [  A.  De  M.] 

DIOPHANTUSorDIOPHANTES(A«^avTo» 
or  Aio^aVrnf ),  a  medical  writer  of  Lycia  (Galen, 
De  Compos.  Medicatn.  tec.  Locos,  ix.  4,  vol.  xiiL  p. 
28 1 ),  several  of  whose  medical  formulae  are  quoted 
by  Galen  (vol.  xiL  p.  845 ;  xiii.  507,  805 ;  xiv.  175, 
181),  and  who  must,  therefore,  have  lived  in  or  be- 
fore the  second  century  after  Christ.  [W.A.G.] 

D 10' RES,  h  painter,  who  is  mentioned  by  Varro 
with  Mkon,  the  contemporary  of  Polygnotus,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  he  lived  at  the 
tame  time.  The  text  of  the  passage,  however,  ia 
so  corrupt,  that  the  name  ia  not  made  out  with 
certainty.  (Varro,  L.  L.  ix.  12,  ed.  Mtiller; 
Muxw.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOSCO' RIDES  (Aioo-iropftirf).  L  A  Byzan- 
tine grammarian,  a  brother  of  Hipparchus  and  Ni- 
colaus,  and  a  disciple  of  Lac  hares  at  Athens.  He 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperors  Marcianus  and 
Leo.  (Suid.  a.  v.  NucoAoos;  Eudoc.  p.  309.) 

2.  Of  Cyprus,  a  sceptic  philosopher,  and  a  pupil 
of  Timon.  (Diog.  Laert  ix.  114,  115.) 

3.  A  disciple  of  Isocrates,  who  is  said  by  Athe- 
naeus  (L  p.  1 1 )  to  have  interpolated  the  Homeric 
poems.  Suidas  (a.  ».  "O^iipoj)  attributes  to  him 
a  work  entitled  ol  wop'  '(V^py  f6fiou  As  he  is 
thus  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Homer,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  also  the 
author  of  the  »«pl  roi  ts»k  jptitov  xaSt  'Of*npo¥ 
/fcov,  from  which  a  fragment  is  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeus  (L  p.  8 ;  comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1270.) 
The  &Mofintfu>vwtiaTai  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertiua  (L  63)  and  Athenaeus  (xL  p.  507),  may 
likewise  have  been  his  work,  though  everything  is 
uncertain.  We  have  further  mention  of  a  work  on 
the  constitution  of  Lacedaemon  ascribed  to  Diosco- 
rides  (Alhen.  iv.  p.  140;  Plut  Lyc.  11,  Aget.Zb\ 
and  of  another  voulfuav  (Schol.  ad  Arittopk. 
Av.  1283;  Suid.  and  Phot  t.v.  onwiku;  Eudoc. 
p.  280);  but  whether  they  were  the  productions  of 


the  pupil 
is  uncertain. 

4.  The  Esther  of  Zeno  of  Tarsus,  the  Stoic,  who 
succeeded  Chrysippus.  The  latter  dedicated  to 
Dioscorides  several  of  his  works,  as  we  learn  from 
Diogenes  (vii.  190,  193,  198,  200,  202)  and  Sui- 
das  (*.  v.  Z^kwk). 

5.  A  writer  on  astrology,  an  opinion  of  whose 
is  quoted  by  Censorinus.  \L)e  Die  NaL  17;  comp. 
Varro,  de     L.  Fragm.  p.  369,  ed.  Bipnnt)  [L.S.] 

DIOSCO'RIDES  (Aioo-KoplSn),  the  author  of 
thirty-nine  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
(Brunck,  AnaL  i.  493;  Jacobs,  i.  244  ;  xiii.  706, 
No.  142)  seems,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  hit 
epigrams,  to  have  lived  in  Egypt,  about  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetet.  His  epigrams  are  chiefly  upon 
the  great  men  of  antiquity,  especially  the  poets. 
One  of  them  (No.  35)  would  seem,  from  its  title  in 
the  Vatican  MS.,  AtwricopiSov  NuroroAirou,  to  be 
the  production  of  a  later  writer.  The  epigrams  of 
Dioscorides  were  included  in  the  Garland  of  Me- 
leager.  (Jacobs,  xiii.  pp.  886,  887.)  [P.  S.] 
DIOSCO'RIDES,  artists.  [Diohcorioks.] 
DIOSCO'RIDES  (AiocKovplirit  or  Autcicopt- 
**»),  the  name  of  several  physicians  and  botanical 
writers,  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  from 
each  other  with  certainty. 

1.  Pkoacius  or  Pboamus  (ITsScUrior  orflsSdVior) 
DioscoRiDse,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Treatise 
on  Materia  Medics,  that  bears  his  name.  It  is 
generally  supposed,  saya  Dr.  Boatock,  that  he  waa  a 
native  of  Anaxarba,  in  Cilicia  Campestris,  and  that 
he  was  a  physician  by  profession.  It  appears  pretty 
evident,  that  he  lived  in  the  [first  or  J  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  and  as  he  is  not  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  a  little 
posterior  to  him.  The  exact  age  of  Dioscorides  has, 
howcver,been  a  question  of  much  critical  dibcussion, 
and  we  have  nothing  but  conjecture  which  can  lead 
us  to  decide  upon  it.  He  has  left  behind  him  a 
Treatise  on  Materia  Medics,  Ilspl'TAnr  'lorpurijj, 
in  five  books,  a  work  of  great  labour  and  research, 
and  which  for  many  ages  was  received  as  a  standard 
production.  The  greater  correctness  of  modern 
science,  and  the  new  discoveries  which  have  been 
made,  cause  it  now  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  work 
of  curiosity  than  of  absolute  utility ;  but  in  drawing 
up  a  history  of  the  state  and  progress  of  medicine, 
it  affords  a  most  valuable  document  for  our  infor- 
mation. His  treatise  consists  of  a  description  of  all 
the  articles  then  used  in  medicine,  with  an  account 
of  their  supposed  virtues.  The  descriptions  are 
brief,  and  not  (infrequently  to  little  characterised  as 
not  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  to  what  they  refer ;  while  the  practical 
part  of  his  work  is  in  a  great  measure  empirical, 
although  hit  general  principles  (to  far  as  they  can 
be  detected)  appear  to  be  those  of  the  Dogmatic 
sect  The  great  importance  which  was  for  to  long 
a  period  attached  to  the  works  of  Dioscorides,  has 
rendered  them  the  subject  of  almost  innumerable 
commentaries  and  criticisms,  and  even  some  of  the 
most  learned  of  our  modern  naturalists  have  not 
thought  it  an  unworthy  task  to  attempt  the  illus- 
tration of  hia  Materia  Medico.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  must  attribute  to  him  the  merit  of  great  industry 
and  patient  research  ;  and  it  seems  but  just  to 
ascribe  a  large  portion  of  the  errors  and  inaccuracies 
into  which  he  has  fallen,  more  to  the  imperfect  state 
of  science  when  he  wrote,  than  to  any  defect  in  the 
character  and  uleuu  of  the  writer. 
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Hit  work  ha*  been  compared  with  that  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  but  this  seems  to  be  doing  justice  to 
neither  party,  as  the  objects  of  the  two  authors 
were  totally  different,  the  on?  writing  as  a  scien- 
tific botanist,  the  other  merely  as  a  herbalist ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  each  of  these  celebrated  men 
superior  to  the  other  in  his  own  department. 
With  respect  to  the  ancient  writers  on  Materia 
Medica  who  succeeded  Dioacorides,  they  were 
generally  content  to  quote  his  authority  without 
presuming  to  correct  his  errors  or  supply  his  defi- 
ciencies. That  part  of  his  work  w  hkh  relates  to 
the  plants  growing  in  Greece  has  bom  very  much 
illustrated  by  the  lata  Dr.  John  Sibthorp,  who, 
when  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Radcliflfo  Travelling 
Fellows  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  travelled  in 
Greece  and  the  neighbouring  parts  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  materials  for  a  M  Flora  Graeca."  This 
magnificent  work  was  begun  after  his  death,  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  (1806), 
and  has  been  lately  finished,  in  ten  volumes  folio, 
by  Professor  Lindley.  With  respect  to  the  plants 
and  other  productions  of  the  East  mentioned  by 
Dioacorides,  much  still  remain*,  to  be  done  towards 
their  illustration,  and  identification  with  the  articles 
met  with  in  those  countries  in  the  present  day.  A 
few  specimens  of  this  are  given  by  Dr.  Royle,  in 
his  k*  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine" 
(Lond.  8vo.  1837),  and  probably  no  man  in  Eng- 
land is  more  fitted  to  undertake  the  task  than 
himself. 

Besides  the  celebrated  treatise  on  Materia  Medico, 
the  following  works  are  generally  nttributed  to  Dios- 
eorides :  U«fi  AtlAirrqpXwc  +apnaK»)>,  De  Veneuis ; 
Tltpl  'IoIAm?,  De  Venenutis  AnimulHnu;  Utpi  Ed- 
wopiovw  'Awk+r  ts  koI  ItivBiroiv  ♦ajtytdjcwr,  De 
facile  ParaliUibus  tarn  Simp/ici/>us  quam  Compotitin 
Medicamen/is ;  and  a  few  smaller  works,  which  arc 
considered  spurious.  His  works  first  appeared  in  a 
Latin  translation  (supposed  to  be  by  Petrus  de 
Abano)  in  1 478,  fol.  Cotle,  in  black  letter.  The  first 
Greek  edition  was  published  by  Aldus  Manutius, 
Venet  1 499,  fol-,  and  is  said  to  be  very  scarce.  Per- 
haps the  most  valuable  edition  is  that  by  J.  A.  Sa- 
racenus,  Greek  and  Latin,  Francof.  1598.  fol.,  with 
a  copious  and  learned  commentary.  The  last  edition 
is  that  by  C.  SprengeL,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1829, 
1 830,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a  useful  commen- 
tary, forming  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  vols, 
of  Ktthn's  Collection  of  the  Greek  Medical  Writers. 
The  work  of  Dioacorides  has  been  translated  and 
published  in  the  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  and 
French  languages  ;  there  is  also  an  Arabic  Trans- 
lation, which  is  still  in  MS.  in  several  European 
libraries.  For  further  information  respecting  Dios 
corides  and  the  editions  of  his  work,  see  Le  Gere, 
HiiL  de  la  Mid.;  Haller,  BMioth.  Botan.;  Sprengel, 
HisLde  la  MSd.;  Fabric  BiUiotL  Grueca;  Ro- 
stock's History  of  Medicine;  Choulant,  Handbuck 
der  iiiicltrrkutuie  fur  die  Aeitere  Mcdtcin. 

2.  DioacoRtna*  Phacas  (♦axai)  a  physician 
who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Hcrophilus  (Galen, 
Gloss.  Hijjpoer.  prooetn.  vol.  xix.  p.  63),  and  lived 
in  the  second  or  first  century  B.  c.  According  to 
Suidaa  (*.  e.  Amwtk.),  who,  however,  confounds  nim 
with  Dioscoridesof  Anaxarba,  he  lived  at  the  court  of 
Cleopatra  in  the  time  of  Antony,  B.  c.  4 1  —  30,  and 
was  surnamed  Phncas  on  account  of  the  moles  or 
freckles  on  his  face.  He  is  probably  the  same  phy- 
sician who  is  mentioned  by  Galen  ( Gloss.  Hippocr. 
a,  c.  'lrontoV,  voL  xix.  p.  105),  and  Paulus  Aegi- 


neta  (De  Re  Med.  iv.  24),  as  a  native  of  Alexandria. 
He  wrote  several  medical  works,  which  are  not  now 
extant.  (Suid.  L  c. ;  Erotiaa.  Gloss.  Hippocr.  p.  8.) 

3.  DiascoRiDBS,  a  Grammarian  at  Rome,  who, 
if  not  actually  a  physician,  appears,  at  any  rate,  to 
have  given  great  attention  to  medical  literature.  Ha 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  a.  d. 
117 — 138,  and  superintended  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  which  was  much  esteemed. 
He  is,  however,  accused  by  Galen  of  having  made 
considerable  alterations  in  the  text,  and  of  changing 
the  old  readings  and  modernising  the  language. 
He  was  a  relation  of  Artemidorus  Capita,  another 
editor  of  Hippocrates,  and  is  several  times  quoted 
by  Galen.  (Galen,  Comment,  in  Hippocr.  *DeNat. 
Horn."  i.  1  ;  iL  1,  vol.  xv.  pp.  21,  1 10 ;  Comment  in 
Hippocr,  M  De  //amor.**  i.  prooera.  voL  xvi.  p.  2  ; 
Comment,  in  Hippocr.  "Epidem.  FX*  L  prooem.  vol. 
xvii.  part  i.  p.  795 ;  Gloss.  Hippocr.  in  v.  dufyda- 
errro,  vol.  xix  p.  83.)  [  W.  A.  Q.J 

DIOSCO'RIUS  (Ai<xr«fpiof)  of  Myra,  was  the 
instructor  in  grammar  of  the  daughters  of  the  em- 
peror Leo,  at  Byzantium,  and  also  prefect  of  the 
city  and  of  the  praetorians.  (Suid.  s.v.)  [P  S.| 

DIO'SCORUS  (Awo-Kopos).  1.  A  physician, 
probably  born  at  Trallcs  in  I.ydia,  in  the  sixth 
century  after  Christ  His  father's  name  was 
Stephanua,  who  was  a  physician  (Alex.  Trail,  de 
He  Med  iv.  1,  p.  198);  one  of  his  brothers  was 
the  physician  Alexander  Trallianus  ;  another  waa 
the  architect  and  mathematician,  Anthemius;  and 
Agathias  mentions  that  his  two  other  brothers, 
Metrodorus  and  Olympius,  were  both  eminent  in 
their  several  professions.    (Hid.  v.  p.  149.) 

2.  Another  physician  of  the  same  name,  most 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  as  one  of  his  medical  formulae  is 
quoted  by  Galen.  (De  Compos.  Medieam.  see. 
Aoc**,  viii.  7,  vol.  xiii.  p.  204.)       [W.  A.G.] 

DIOSCURUS,  a  togatus  of  the  praetorian 
forum,  was  one  of  the  commission  of  ten  appointed 
by  Justinian  into.  528,  to  compile  the  Constitu- 
tion um  Codex.  (Const.  Haec  quae  necrssaria,  §  1, 
Const  Summa  Heip.  6  2.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

DIOSCU'RI  (AuKTicoupoi),  that  is,  sons  of 
Zeus  the  well-known  heroes,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
or  Polydeuces.  The  singular  form  AioVwoupoj,  or 
A.i4<tkoi>os,  occurs  only  in  the  writings  of  gram- 
marians, and  the  Latins  sometimes  use  Cadorrs 
for  the  two  brothers.  (Plin.  H.  N.  x.  43  ;  Serv. 
ad  Vtrg.  Geory.  in.  89  ;  Horat.  Carm.  in.  29,  64.) 
According  to  the  Homeric  poems  (Oil.  xi.  298,  Ac) 
they  were  the  sons  of  Leda  and  Tyndareus,  king  of 
Lacedaemon,  and  consequently  brothers  of  Helena. 
(Horn.  //■  iii.  426.)  Hence  they  are  often  called  by 
the  patronymic  Tynduridae.  (Ov.  Fast.  v.  700, 
Met.  viii.  301.)  Castor  was  famous  for  his  skill 
in  taming  and  managing  horses,  and  Pollux  for 
his  skill  in  boxing.  Both  had  disappeared  from 
the  earth  before  the  Greeks  went  against  Troy. 
Although  they  were  buried,  says  Homer,  yet  they 
came  to  life  every  other  day,  and  they  enjoyed 
honours  like  those  of  the  gods.  According  to 
other  traditions  both  were  the  sons  of  Zeus  and 
Leda,  iuid  were  born  at  the  same  time  with  their 
sister  Helena  out  of  an  egg  (Horn.  Hymn.  xiii.  5  ; 
Theocrit  xxii.  ;  Schol.  ad  Find.  Nevu  x.  150  ; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  L  149  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  155  ;  Taeta. 
ad  Lycoph.  51 1  ;  Serv.  ad  A  en.  in.  328),  or  with- 
out their  sister,  and  either  out  of  an  egg  or  in  the 
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natural  way,  but  in  auch  a  manner  that  Pollux 
was  the  first  born.  (Txetz.  ad  Lycoph.  88,  511.) 
According  to  others  again,  Polydeuces  and  Helena 
«nly  were  children  of  Zeus,  and  Castor  was  the 
•on  of  Tyndareua.  Hence,  Polydeuces  waa  im- 
mortal, while  Castor  was  subject  to  old  age  and 
death  like  every  other  mortal.  (Pind.  Nem.  x.  80, 
with  tue  Schol. ;  Theocrit.  xxiv.  130;  Apollod. 
iii.  10.  §  7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  77  )  They  were  born, 
according  to  ditferent  traditions,  at  different  places, 
such  as  Ainyclac,  mount  Taygetus,  the  island  of 
Pephnos,  or  Thalamae.  (Theocrit.  xxii.  1*2*2  ; 
Virg.  Geoty.  iii.  89  ;  Serr.  wl  Aeu.  x.  564  ;  Horn. 
Hymn.  xiii.  4  ;  Paus.  ii.  1.  f*  4,  26.  $  2.) 

The  fabulous  life  of  the  Dioscuri  is  marked  by 
three  great  events:  1.  Their  expedition  against 
Athens.  Theseus  had  carried  off  their  sister  He- 
lena from  Sparta,  or,  according  to  others,  he  had 
promised  Idas  and  Lynccus,  the  sons  of  Aphareus, 
who  had  carried  her  off,  to  guard  her,  and  he 
kept  her  in  confinement  at  Aphidnae,  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  mother  Aethra.  While 
Theseus  was  absent  from  Attica  and  Menestheus 
was  endeavouring  to  usurp  the  government,  the 
Dioscuri  marched  into  Attica,  and  ravaged  the 
country  round  the  city.  Acaderaus  revealed  to 
them,  that  Helejia  was  kept  at  Aphidnae  (Herod, 
ix.  73),  and  the  Dioscuri  took  the  place  by  assault. 
They  carried  away  their  sister  Helena,  and  Aethra 
was  made  their  prisoner.  (Apollod.  L  c)  Menes- 
theus then  opened  to  them  also  the  gates  of  Athens, 
and  Aphiduus  adopted  them  as  his  sons,  in  order 
that,  according  to  their  desire,  they  might  become 
initiated  in  the  mysteries,  and  the  Athenians  paid 
divine  honours  to  them.  (Plut.  The*.  31,  dec  ; 
Lycoph.  499.)  '2.  Their  part  in  the  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts,  as  they  had  before  taken  part  in 
the  Calydonian  hunt.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  149  ; 
Paus.  iii.  24.  $  5  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  173.)  During 
the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  it  once  happened, 
that  when  the  heroes  were  detained  by  a  vehe- 
ment storm,  and  Orpheus  prayed  to  the  Samo- 
thracian  gods,  the  storm  suddenly  subsided,  and 
stars  appeared  on  the  heads  of  the  Dioscuri. 
(Diod.  iv.  43  ;  Plat,  de  Plac.  PkHot.  ii.  18  ;  Se- 
nec  Quaest.  NaL  i.  1.)  On  their  arrival  in  the 
country  of  the  Bebryces,  Polydeuces  fought  against 
Amycus,  the  gigantic  son  of  Poseidon,  and  con- 
quered him.  During  the  Argonautic  expedition 
they  founded  the  town  of  Dioscurias.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
175  ;  P.  Mela,  i.  19 ;  comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  496  ; 
Justin,  xiii.  3 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  5.)  3.  Their  bat- 
tie  with  the  sons  of  Aphareut.  The  Dioscuri  were 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  daughters  of  Leu- 
cippus,  Phoeb-J,  a  priestess  of  Athena,  and  Hi- 
laeira  or  Klaeiru,  a  priestess  of  Artemis  :  the 
Dioscuri  carried  them  off,  and  married  them. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  80  ;  Ov.  Fad.  v.  700  ;  Schol.  ad 
Find.  Nem.  x.  112.)  Polydeuces  became,  by 
Phoebe,  the  father  of  Mnesileus,  Mnesinous,  or 
Asinous,  and  Castor,  by  Hilaeira,  the  father  of 
Anogon,  Anaxis,  or  Aulothut,  (Ttetz.  ad  Lycoph. 
511.)  Once  the  Dioscuri,  in  conjunction  with 
Idas  and  Lynceus,  the  sons  of  Aphareus,  had  car- 
ried away  a  herd  of  oxen  from  Arcadia,  and  it 
was  left  to  Idas  to  divide  the  booty.  He  cut  up 
a  bull  into  four  parts,  and  declared,  that  whichever 
of  them  should  first  succeed  in  eating  his  share 
should  receive  half  the  oxen,  and  the  second  should 
have  the  other  half.  Idas,  thereupon,  not  only 
ate  his  own  quarter,  but  devoured  that  of  his  bro- 


ther's in  addition,  and  then  drove  the  whole  herd 
to  his  home  in  Messene.  (Pind.  Nem.  x.  60  ; 
Apollod.  iii.  11.  $  2 ;  Lycoph.  /.  c.)  The  Dios- 
curi then  invaded  Messene,  drove  away  the  cattle 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  and  much  more 
in  addition.  This  became  the  occasion  of  a  war 
betweeu  the  Dioscuri  and  the  sons  of  Aphareus, 
which  was  carried  on  in  Messene,  or  Loconiu. 
In  this  war,  the  details  of  which  are  related  dif- 
ferently. Castor,  the  mortal,  fell  by  the  hands  of 
Idas,  but  Pollux  slew  Lynceus,  and  Zeus  killed 
Idas  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  (Pind.  Apollod. 
//.  or.;  Tzeta.  ad  l.yeujih.  1514  ;  Theocrit.  xxii.  ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  80,  Fuel.  A  sir.  ii.  22.)  Polydeuces 
then  returned  to  his  brother,  whom  he  found 
breathing  his  last,  and  he  prayed  to  Zeus,  to 
be  permitted  to  die  with  him.  Zeus  left  him 
the  option,  either  to  live  as  his  immortal  son  in 
Olympus,  or  to  share  his  brother's  fate,  and  to 
live,  alternately,  one  day  under  the  earth,  and  the 
oilier  in  the  heavenly  abodes  of  the  gods.  (Horn. 
IL  iii.  243  ;  Pind.  Nem.  x.  in  fin.  ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
251.)  According  to  a  different  form  of  the  story, 
Zeus  rewarded  the  attachment  of  the  two  brothers 
by  placing  them  among  the  stars  as  Gemini. 
(Hygin.  Foei.  Astr.  I.  c  ;  SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Urett. 
465.) 

These  heroic  youths,  who  were  also  believed  to 
have  reigned  as  Kings  of  Sparta  (Paus.  iii.  1.  §  5), 
received  divine  honours  at  Sparta,  though  not  till 
forty  years  after  their  war  with  the  sons  of  Apha- 
reus. (Pans.  hi.  13.  §,1.)  Mailer  (Dor.  ii.  10.  §  8) 
conceives  that  the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  bad  a 
double  source,  via.  the  heroic  honours  of  the  human 
Tyndaridae,  and  the  worship  of  some  ancient  Pelo- 
ponnesian  deities,  so  that  in  the  process  of  time  the 
attributes  of  the  bitter  were  transferred  to  the  for- 
mer, via.  the  name  of  the  sons  of  Zeus,  the  birth  from 
an  egg,  and  the  like.  Their  worship  spread  from 
Peloponuesus  over  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  (Paus. 
x.  33.  $  3,  38.  §  3.)  Their  principal  characteristic 
was  that  of  d«ol  oterrjpti,  that  is,  mighty  helpers  of 
man,  whence  they  were  sometimes  called  dva*er 
or  dVoxTsi.  (Plut.  Tkes.  33  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  232  ; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  i.  30,  iv.  5 ;  Arwtoph.  Lysistr.  1301  ; 
Paus.  i.  31.  §  1,  viii.  21,  iu  fin.)  They  were,  how- 
ever, worshipped  more  especially  as  the  protectors 
of  travellers  by  sea,  for  Poseidon  bad  rewarded  their 
brotherly  love  by  giving  them  power  over  wind  and 
waves,  that  they  might  assist  the  shipwrecked. 
( Hygin. Foet.Attr.l.e  ;  Eurip. Helen.  1511  ;  Horn. 
Hymn.  xiii.  9  ;  Strab.  i.  p.  48  ;  HoraL  Curm.  i.  3. 
2.)  Out  of  this  idea  arose  that  of  their  be.ug  the 
protectors  of  travellers  in  general,  and  consequently 
of  the  law  of  hospitality  also,  the  violation  of  which 
was  punished  severely  by  them.  (Paus,  iii.  16.  §  3; 
Bockh,  Kxpiicat.  ad  Find.  p.  1 35.)  Their  charac- 
ters as  *i>l  dyaBos  and  brnitapot  were  combined  into 
one,  and  both,  whenever  they  did  appear,  were  seen 
riding  on  magnificent  white  steeds.  They  were 
further  regarded,  like  Hermes  and  Heracles,  as  the 
presidents  of  the  public  games  (  Pind.  CM.  iii.  38,  Seat, 
x.  53),  and  at  Sparta  their  statues  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  the  race-course.  (Paus.  iii.  14.  §  7.) 
They  were  further  believed  to  have  invented  the 
war-dance,  and  warlike  music,  and  poets  aud  bards 
were  favoured  by  them.  (Cic  de  OraL  ii.  86  ;  VaL 
Maxim,  i.  8.  $  7. )  Owing  to  their  warlike  charac- 
ter, it  was  customary  at  Sparta  for  the  two  kings, 
whenever  they  went  out  to  war,  to  be  accompanied 
by  symbolic  representations  of  the  Dioscuri  (oo-nu-a  4 
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fhct.  of  Ant.  i.  n.),  and  afterwards,  when  one  king 
•nly  took  the  field,  he  took  with  him  only  one  of 
those  symbols.  (Herod,  v.  75.)  Sepulchral  monu- 
ment* of  Castor  existed  in  the  temple  of  the  Dios- 
curi near  Therapne  (Pind.  Sent  x.  56  ;  Pans.  iiL 
20.  §  1 ),  at  Sparta  (Paus  iii.  1 3.  §  1  ;  Cic.  de  Nut. 
Dror.  iii.  5.),  and  at  Argns.  (Pint.  Quant.  Gr.  23.) 
Temples  and  stalnes  of  the  Dioscuri  were  very  nn- 
merous  in  Greece,  though  more  particularly  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Respecting  their  festivals,  see  Diet,  of 
AnL  t.  en.  'Avdxtia,  aioaxoiftta.  Their  usual  re- 
resentation  in  works  of  art  is  that  of  two  youthful 
orsemen  with  egg  shaped  hats,  or  helmets,  crowned 
with  stars,  and  with  spears  in  their  hands.  (Paus. 
iiL  18.  §  8,  t.  19.  |  1 ;  Catull.  37.  2  ;  Val.  Flacc 
T.  367.) 

At  Rome,  the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  or  ('astores 
was  introduced  at  an  early  time.  They  were  be- 
lieved to  have  assisted  the  Romans  against  the 
Latins  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus  ;  and  the  dic- 
tator, A.  Postumios  Albus,  during  the  battle,  vowed 
a  temple  to  them.  It  was  erected  in  the  Forum,  on 
the  spot  where  they  had  been  seen  after  the  battle, 
opposite  the  temple  of  Vesta.  It  was  consecrated 
on  the  15th  of  July,  the  anniversary  day  of  the 
battle  of  Regillus.  (Dionys.  vi.  13 ;  Liv.  ii.  20.  42.) 
Subsequently,  two  other  temples  of  the  Dioscuri 
were  built,  one  in  the  Circus  Maximum,  and  the 
other  in  the  Circus  Flaminius.  (Vitruv.  iv.  7  ;  P. 
Vict  Reg.  Vrb.  xi.)  From  that  time  the  equites 
regarded  the  Castores  as  their  patrons,  and  after  the 
year  a.  c.  305,  the  equites  went  every  year,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  in  a  magnificent  procession  on  horse- 
back, from  the  temple  of  Mars  through  the  main 
streets  of  the  city,  across  the  Forum,  and  by  the 
ancient  temple  of  the  Dioscuri.  In  this  procession 
the  equites  were  adorned  with  olive  wreaths  and 
dressed  in  the  trabea,  and  a  grand  sacrifice  was 
offered  to  the  twin  gods  by  the  most  illustrious  per- 
sons of  the  equestrian  order.  (Dion vs.  L  c;  Liv.  ix. 
46  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  §  9  ;  Aurel*.  Vict.  de  Vir. 
Uludr.  32.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOSCU'RIDES  or  DlOSCOMlIDES  (Ammt- 
rovpttr/t).  1.  Of  Samos,  the  maker  of  two  mosaic 
pavements  found  at  Pompeii,  in  the  so-called  villa 
of  Cicero.  They  both  represent  comic  scenes,  and 
are  inscribed  with  the  artist's  name, 

AI02KOTPIAH2  2AMI02  EITOIH2E. 
They  are  entirely  of  glass,  and  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  ancient  mosaics.  They  are  fully  de- 
scribed by  Winckelmann.  (Getckiehte  d.  h'umtt,  bk. 
vii.  a  4.  §  18,  bk.  xiu  c  1.  §§  9-1 1,  Narkrickt.  v. 
d.  nenett.  I/ercul.  Entdeck.  §  54,  55.)  A  wood- 
cut of  one  of  them  is  given  in  the  Useful  Know- 
ledge Society's  »  Pompeii,"  ii.  p.  41.  (See  also 
Af«*  /forfait,  iv.  34.) 

2.  An  engraver  of  gems  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
engraved  a  gem  with  the  likeness  of  Augustus, 
which  was  used  by  that  emperor  and  his  successors 
as  their  ordinary  signet.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  l.s.4; 
Suet.  Oct.  50.)  In  these  passages  most  of  the 
editions  give  Dioscorides ;  but  the  true  reading, 
which  is  preserved  in  some  MSS.,  is  confirmed  by 
existing  gems  bearing  the  name  AlOSKOTPIAOT. 
There  are  several  of  these  gems,  but  only  six  are 
considered  genuine.  (Mever's  note  on  Winckel- 
mann, Getcktckte  d.  Kunst.  bk.  xi.  c.  2.  §  8.)  [P.S.] 

DIOTI'MA  ( Aiorfpa),  a  priestess  of  Mantineia, 
and  the  reputed  instructor  of  Socrates.  Plato,  in 
his  Symposium  (p.201,d.),  introduces  her  opinions 
en  the  nature,  origin,  and  objects  of  life,  which  in 


fact  form  the  nucleus  of  that  dLlogue.  Some  cri- 
tics believe,  that  the  whole  story  of  Diotima  is  a 
mere  fiction  of  Plato's,  while  others  are  inclined  to 
see  in  it  at  least  some  historical  foundation,  and  to 
regard  her  as  an  historical  personage.  Later  Greek 
writers  call  her  a  priestess  of  the  Lycaean  Zens, 
and  state,  that  she  was  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
who  resided  for  some  time  at  Athena  (Lucian, 
Eunuch.  7,  J  mag.  18;  Max.  Tyr.  Dinert.  8; 
com  p.  Hermann,  GescA,  u.  SytUm.  <L  Plat.  Pki/os. 
L  p.  523,  note  591 ;  Ast,  Leben  m.  Sckriflen  Plato*, 
p.  313.)  [L.S.] 

DIOTI'MUSCAtoVuios).  1.  A  grammarian  of  Ad- 
ramyttium  in  Mysia,  exercised  the  profession  of  a 
teacher  at  Gargara  in  the  Troad — a  hard  lot,  which 
Aratus,  who  appears  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  him,  bemoans  in  an  extant  epigram.  He  is 
probably  the  same  whose  voluminous  common-place 
book  (warrotawd  iraytmcpara)  is  quoted  by  Ste- 
phanos of  Byzantium  (<.r.  no<r<rap7doai).  Schnei- 
der would  refer  to  htm  the  epigrams  under  the 
name  of  Diotimus  in  the  Anthology.  See  below. 
(Antkol.  i.  p.  253;  Jacobs,  art  lot.;  Macrob.  Sal. 
v.  20;  Steph.  By*.  «.  v.  T&pyap* ;  Fabric  BtU. 
Grate.  voL  iii.  p.  561,  iv.  p.  473.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  The  period  at  which  he  lived  is 
not  known.  He  is  quoted,  together  with  Aristus 
of  Sabunis  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  436,  e.). 

3.  The  author  of  a  Greek  poem,  called  UpaxXeU, 
in  hexameter  verse,  on  the  labour*  of  Hercules. 
Three  verses  of  it  are  preserved  by  Snidas  (*.  «. 
EsVx&tTor),  and  by  Michael  Apostolnu,  the  By- 
zantine, in  his  collection  of  proverbs.  (Jacobs,  An- 
tkol. voL  xiii.  p.  888;  see  Athen.  xiii.  p.  603,  d.) 

4.  Of  Olympia,  an  author  or  collector  of  riddles 
(ypupoi),  is  mentioned  by  one  of  the  interlocutors 
in  the  I kijm<w>}>kutae  of  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  448,  c) 
as  6  iraipos  faZr,  and  lived  therefore  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century  of  our  era. 

5.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  is  said  to  hare 
accused  Epicurus  of  profligacy,  and  to  hare  forged 
fifty  letters,  professing  to  have  been  written  by 
Epicurus,  to  prove  it  ( Diog.  Laert  x.  3 ; 
Menag.  ad  loe.)  According  to  Athenaeus,  who 
is  evidently  alluding  to  the  same  story  in  a  pas- 
sage where  Aioriftos  apparently  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  etortpoc,  ne  was  convicted  of  the 
forgery,  at  the  suit  of  Zeno  the  Epicurean,  and 
put  to  death.  (Ath.  xiii.  p.  611,b.)  We  learn 
from  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  ii.  21 ),  that 
he  considered  happiness  or  well-being  (titcrtf)  to 
consist  not  in  any  one  good,  but  in  the  perfect 
accumulation  of  blessings  (warr^Asta  rsvv  dyoBtir), 
which  looks  like  a  departure  from  strict  Stoicism 
to  the  more  sober  view  of  Aristotle.  (Elk.  Nkonu 
i.7. 8.)  IE.E.] 

DIOTI'MUS  (Aidripoi).  Under  this  name  there 
are  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
(Brunck,  Anal.  i.  250;  Jacobs,  L  183),  which 
seem,  however,  to  be  the  productions  of  different 
authors,  for  the  first  epigram  is  entitled  Aieripov 
MiArprfou,  and  the  eighth  Ajot^uov  'Afojmlot;  vov 
atowtlQovs.  This  latter  person  would  seem  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Athenian  orator,  Diotimus,  who 
was  one  of  the  ten  orators  given  up  to  Antipater. 
(Suid.  $.  e.'AiriwaTpot;  Pseudo-Plut  ViL  X  OraL 
p.  845,  a)  How  many  of  the  epigrams  belong  to 
this  Diotimus,  and  to  whom  the  rest  ought  to  be 
assigned,  is  quite  uncertain.  Schneider  refers  then 
to  the   grammarian  Diotimus,  of  Adramyttium, 
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under  the  name  of  Diotimus  were  m- 
the  Guriumd  of  Meleager.  (Jacob*,  xiii. 
188.)  [P.S.] 

D10TPMUS  (Aurrtum),  a  physician  of  Thebes, 
whose  absurd  and  superstitious  remedies  are  quoted 
by  Pliny  ( H.  N.  xzviii.  23),  and  who  mutt,  there- 
fore, hare  lired  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  [W.A.G.] 

DIOTO'GKNES  (Attrroyinft)*  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  who  wrote  a  work  w«pi  iautrifroi,  of 
which  three  fragments  are  preserved  in  Stobaeus 
(tit  v.  69,  xliii.  95,  130),  and  another  wtpi  fart- 
A««'a»,  of  which  two  considerable  fragments  are 
likewise  extant  in  Stobaeus  (xlviii.  61,  62).  [L.S.  I 
DIOTRKPHES  (Aunp4<pvu  Thucyd.  viii.  64)', 
was  sent,  a  c  4 1 1,  by  the  oligarchical  revolutionists 
in  the  Athenian  army  at  Samoa,  to  take  charge  of 
the  subject  state*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thrace, 
and  took  the  first  step  in  pursuance  of  their  policy 
towards  the  allies  by  establishing  oligarchy  at 
Thasos.  Nicostratua,  the  general  who  fell  at  Man- 
tineia,  wai  son  of  a  Diotrephes  (Thuc  ir.  119): 
this  therefore  perhaps  was  a  Diotrephes  son  of 
Nicostratua,  If  so,  it  is  an  additional  reason  for 
thinking  him  distinct  from  Diitrepbea,  the  destroyer 
•f  Mrcale**ns.   [DumiPHKa.]        [A.  H.  C.J 

DIOTREPHES  (Aurrp^t),  a  rhetorician  of 
high  repute  in  his  day  (tro^urnh  ivSo^os),  born  at 
Antioch  on  the  Maeander.  Hybreas,  who  wus 
couteinpnmry  with  Strabo,  was  his  pupiL  (Strah. 
xiii.  p.  630,  xiv.  p.  659.)  [E.  E.J 

DIOXIPPE,  (Au^irwri,)  the  name  of  four  my- 
thological beings.  (Hygin.  Praef^  Fab.  154,  163, 
181  ;  Apollod.ii.  %  §  5.)  [L.S.J 

DIOXIPPUS  (A^nnrof  \  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy  (Suid.  ».  r.),  wrongly 
•ailed  Dexippus  in  another  passage  of  Suidas,  (a  v. 
Kmpvtcatos)  and  by  Eudocia  (p.  132).  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  mention  his  Amwopvo€oaK6t,  of  which  a 
line  and  a  half  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (iii. 
p.  100,  e.  >,  'l<TTopu>y(>4<p>os  (Ath.  L  c),  which 
Vossius  conjectures  was  intended  to  ridicule  the 
fabulous  Greek  historians  (de  Hut  Grace,  pp.  433, 
434,  ed.  Westermann),  AutStKa^6fi*mt,  of  which 
nothing  remains,  and  +t*.dpyvpot.  (Ath.  ix.  p.  472, 
b.,  xi.  pp.  496,  f.,  502,  d.)  To  these  must  be 
added,  from  Suidas  and  Photius  (a  r.  ftopuamot), 
the  Srtcavpos.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Groec  i. 
p.  485,  iv.  pp.  541—543.)  [P.  S.J 

DIOXIPPUS,  physician.  [Dexippus.] 
DI'PHILUS  (A»>tAot),  commanded  the  thirty- 
three  Athenian  ships  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  second  armament  to  Sicily,  were 
posted  at  Naupactus  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
transport  of  reinforcements  to  the  Syracusans. 
He  was  attacked  near  Erineus  by  a  squadron, 
chiefly  Corinthian,  of  slightly  inferior  numbers; 
and  though  tho  victory,  in  a  technical  sense,  was, 
if  anywhere,  on  his  side,  yet  he  sank  but  three  of 
the  enemy's  ships,  and  had  six  of  bis  own  dis- 
abled ;  and  that  Phormio's  countrymen  should,  in 
the  scene  of  his  achievements,  effect  no  more,  was, 
ai  was  felt  by  both  parties,  a  severe  moral  defeat. 
(Thuc.  vii.  84.)  [A.  H.  C.J 

DI'PHILUS  (Af«ViA»t).  1.  The  author  of  a 
poem  entitled  Brurnli,  and  of  scurrilous  poems  in 
eholiambics.  (Schol.  Pind.  Otymp.  x.  83 ;  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Nub.  96.)  From  the  Utter  passage  it  ap- 
pear* that  he  lived  before  Eupolii  and  Aristophanes. 
(Meineke,  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Graee.  pp.  448,  449; 
Vossius,  de  Hist.  Grace,  p.  434,  ed.  Westermann.) 
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2.  One  of  the  principal  Athenian  comic  poets  of 
the  new  comedy,  and  a  contemporary  of  Menander 
and  Philemon,  was  a  native  of  Sinope.  (Strab.  xti. 
p.  546  ;  Anon,  de  Com.  pp.  xxx.  xxxi.)  He  was 
a  lover  of  the  courtesan  Gnathaena,  and  seem* 
sometimes  to  have  attacked  her  in  his  comedies, 
when  under  the  influence  of  jealousy.  (Machoq 
and  Lynceus  Samius,  up.  A  then.  xiii.  pp.  579,  f. 
580,  a.,  583,  f.)  He  was  not,  however,  perfectly 
constant  (Alciph.  Ep.  i  37.)  He  is  said  to  hav* 
exhibited  a  hundred  plays  (Anon.  /.  c),  and  some- 
times to  have  acted  himself.  (Athen.  xiii  p.583,f.) 

Though,  in  point  of  time,  Diphilus  belonged  to 
the  new  comedy,  his  poetry  seems  to  have  had 
more  of  the  character  of  the  middle.  This  is 
shewn,  among  other  indications,  by  the  frequency 
with  which  he  chooses  mythological  subjects  for 
his  plays,  and  by  his  bringing  on  the  stage  the 
poets  Arcbilochus,  Hipponax,  and  Sappho.  (Ath. 
xL  p.  487,  a.,  xiii.  p.  599,  d.)  His  language  is 
simple  and  elegant,  but  it  contains  many  depar- 
tures from  Attic  purity.  Respecting  his  metres, 
see  Meineke.  (Hid.  CriL  pp.  443,  444,  448.) 

The  following  are  the  plays  of  Diphilus,  tf 
which  we  have  fragments  or  titles :  "Ayrota  (Ath. 

ix.  p.  401,  a.,  xv.  p.  7U0,  d.),  which  was  also  as- 
cribed to  Calliaoks:  'A&*\<poi  (Ath.  xi.  p.  499, 
d.  e. ;  Poll.  x.  72  ;  Stob.  Flor.  cviii.  9) :  AAtlw- 
rpux  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  61,  10),  which  was  also  the 
title  of  a  play  of  Antiphanes,  by  others  ascribed  to 
Alexis:  "Afuurrpu  (Suid.  a  v.  'A9nyalas)  :  Alpnot- 
rtixnty  of  which  there  was  a  second  edition  by 
Callimachus  under  the  title  of  EuVovx0*  °r  2rpo- 
riafrqt  (Ath.  xi.  p.  496,  e.,  xv.  700,  e. ;  Antiatti- 
cista,  pp.  95.  17,  100.  31,  101.  29):  the  principal 
character  in  this  play  seems  to  have  been  such  as 
Pyigopolinices  in  the  Miles  Gloria***  of  Plautus, 
which  was  perhaps  taken  from  the  play  of  Diphilus: 
'Awfytpot  (Schol.  Ven.  ad  IL  i.  123;  corrupted  in 
Etym.  Magn.  p.  744.  48,  and  Eustath.  p.  740. 20): 
'AraowfoMfroi  (Ath.  xL  p.  499,  c;  Antiatt  p.  84. 
25):  *A»Aij<rroj  (Ath.  ix.  p.  370,  e.)  :  'Airo«dTin, 
(Harpocrat  p.  41.  3;  Antiatt.  p.  101.  10):  'Awo. 
kmtvaa,  also  ascribed  to  Sosippus,  whose  name  is 
otherwise  unknown  (Ath.  iv.  pp.  132,  e.,  133,  f  | 
PolLx.  12):  BoAoysIbr  (Ath.  x.  p.  446, d.;  Antiatt 
p.  108.  32).  Boulruu  (Ath.  x.  p.  4 17,  e.):  Tafias 
(Ath.  vL  p.  254,  e. ;  and  perhaps  in  Diog.  Laert 
iL  1 20,  AuplXov  should  be  substituted  for  2**piAov; 
see  Menagius,  ad  loc.  and  Meineke,  I/i$t.  Crit.  pp. 
425,  426) :  AW3.i  ( Eret  gloss.  Harpoc.  p.  1 1 6) : 
biauApravovoa.  (Ath.  iii.  p.  1 1  l,e.)  :  'EyaoAoCrrtj 
(Antiatt  p.  110.  18):  'tjt4rv  (Ath.  xiv.  p.  645,  a.; 
and  perhaps  Poll.  x.  72  ;  see  Meineke,  p.  453) : 
'E\**irpopovrTts  (Ath.  vi.  p  223,  a.)  .  'EAkt&opf 
fo'/isrw  (Antiatt  p.  100.  12) :  "I^npos  (Ath.  vi. 
pp.  226,  e.,  227,  e.,  vii.  p.  316,  f.;  Etym.  Mag. 
p.  490.  40,  a  gap  being  supplied  from  the  Cod. 
11a race,  ap.  Bekker,  Anted,  p.  1445;  Harpocrat 
p.  130.  22) :  ,Ewrylforr«f  (Ath.  iv.  p.  165,  f.)  or 
Zra-flauara  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  960;  Photius 
and  Suidas,  «.  v.  +*k6t)  :  'ZwiStKofiutrot  (Poll. 

x.  137)  :  'Es-iTfxnrij,  or  more  correctly  'Emrpowtit 
(Antiatt  p.  69) :  'EvucAiyof  (Poll  x.  99)  :  Zs* 
-,pa<poi  (Ath.  vi.  p.  230,  f ,  vii.  p.  291,  f. ;  Stob. 
Flor.  cv.  5) :  'HpwtAi)f  (Ath.  x.  p.  421,  e.):  *Hpm 
(Ath.lx.  p.  371,  a.) :  &i*Tavp6t  (Stob.  Flor.  xii. 
12) :  eu<r«vt  (Ath.  vi.  p.  262,  x.  p,  451,  b.): 
Kt0ap*Mt  (Poll.  x.  38, 62) :  Ktotpuufuvot,  of  which 
the  Casima  of  Plautus  is  a  translation  (Prolog.  31 ): 

iv.p.  108,  b.); 


A^k,  (Ath.  vi.  p.  307,  f., 
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Maa4un*n  (PoU.  x.  18):  MnffidYtof  (Ath.  iii. 
p.  124,  d.)  :  ntuitpourrtd  (Ath.  x.  p.  423.  e.) : 
rtaAAcunf  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  206,  16):  TUpatrtros 
(Ath.  vi.  pp.  236,  b.,  238,  t,  247,  d„  x.  p.  422,  b.) : 
n<Aia3ci  (Ath.  iv.  p.  156,  £):  riidpaforits,  proba- 
bly for  Ti9(ta6<m\%  (  Ath.  xiii.  p.  484,  e.) :  nAu^9- 
a),6pos  (Antiatt.  p.  101.4;  and  perhaps  Euatath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  1479.  46):  Tlo\vwpdeynvr  (Ath.  vi. 
p.  225,  a.;  Phot.  $.  v.  paySaios)  ;  Uuppa  (Amroon. 
Di/r.  Verb.  p.  6 1 ) :  Idnpv  (Ath.  xL  p.  487,  a^ 
xiii.  p.  599,  d.) :  ZmKikSs  (Poll  ix.  81),  which, 
however,  belong!  perhaps  to  Philemon  :  2x*~ 
S(a  (Etyro.  Mag.  p.  683,  24,  corrected  by  Gait- 
ford):  3wawo0ir^aKom9S%  which  wag  translated 
by  Plautus  under  the  title  of  Commoriente*,  and 
partly  followed  by  Terence  in  hit  Adclpki.  ( Te- 
rm L  Pro/.  Adcipk.  10;  tee  Meineke,  MtntatuL  et 
Phiirm.  Keliq.  p.  1 ) :  Ivrrpofpoi  ( Harpoc  p.  55.  8) : 
Jwupls,  of  which  there  were  two  editions  (Ath. 
vi.  p.  247,  a.  c.,  xiv.  p.  657,  e.;  Phot.  $.  v.  <p\jio( ; 
Harpocr.  p.  182.  3):  T«A»<rioj(Ath.  xiv.  p640,d.): 
*piap  (Stob.  F/or.  cxri.  32):  ♦iAd3fA$of  or  ♦«A4- 
8«A«oi  (Antiatt.  p.  80.  29,  110.  17)  :  Xpvaoxiot 
( Phot.  $.  v.  oWa).  There  are  other  fragments, 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  their  proper  places. 
The  liudrns  of  Plautus  is  a  translation  of  a  play  of 
Diphilus  (Proi.  32),  but  the  title  of  the  (J reek 
ay  is  not  known.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Coin.  Graee. 
pp.  445—457,  ir.  pp.  375 — 130.) 

3.  A  grammarian,  of  Laodiccia,  wrote  upon  the 
Thcriuca  of  Nicander.  (Ath.  \ ii.  p.  314,  d.,  and 
in  other  passages;  Casaubon,  ad  Ath.  vii.  c  18, 
p.  547;  Schol.  ad  Theocr.  x.  1,  p.  141.) 

4.  A  tragedian,  exhibited  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  whom  he  grievously  offended  by  apply- 
ing to  Pompey,  at  the  Apollinarian  games (ac 59), 
the  words  **  Nostra  roiscria  tu  es  Magnus,"  and 
other  allnsions,  which  the  audience  made  him  re- 
peat again  and  again.  (Cic  ad  AU.  iL  19.  §  3; 
Val.  Max.  vi.  2.  §9.)  fP.  S.] 

DI'PHILUS,  philosophers.  1.  Of  Bosporus, 
a  Megaric  philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Euphantua  and 
Stilpo.  (Ding.  I^uert.  ii.  113.) 

2.  A  Stoic,  of  Bithynia,  son  of  Demetrius,  and 
contemporary  with  Panaetius.  (Ibid.  v.  84.) 

3.  Another  Stoic,  surnamcd  Labyrinthus,  the 
teacher  of  Zeno,  the  son  of  Aristaenetus.  (Lucian, 
Conviv.  6  et  passim.)  [P.  S.] 

DI'PHILUS,  an  architect,  who  wrote  on  me- 
chanical powers.  (Vitruv.  vii.  Praef.)  He  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  who  tried  the  patience  of 
Cicero.  (Epui.  ad  Q.  F.  iii.  1, 1,  iiL  9  )    [P.  8.] 

DI'PHILUS  (A(<fwAo»).  1.  A  physician  of 
Siphnus,  one  of  the  Cycladcs,  who  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  B-C  (Athen.iLp.  51.) 
He  wrote  a  work  entitled,  Ilspi  toS*  Upoc<p*pofjJ wt> 
rots  NcxToiai  $cal  rails  Tyialrovtn,  '*  On  Diet  fit  for 
Persons  in  good  and  bad  Health"  (A then.  iii.  §  24. 
p.  82),  which  is  frequently  quoted  by  Athenaeus, 
but  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the  short  frag- 
ments preserved  by  him.  (iL  pp.  51, 54, 55,56,  &c) 

2.  A  native  of  Loadiccia,  in  Phrygia,  mention- 
ed by  Athenaeus  (vii.  p  314)  as  having  written  a 
commentary  on  Nicander's  Tkrnaca,  and  who  must, 
therefore,  have  lived  between  the  second  century  be- 
fore and  the  third  century  after  Christ.  [W.A.G.] 

Dl'PHRIDAS  (Ai*pf8at),  a  Lacedaemonian, 
was  sent  out  to  Asia,  in  B.  c.  391,  after  the  death 
of  Thibron,  to  gather  together  the  relics  of  his 
army,  and,  having  raised  fresh  troops,  to  protect 


the  states  that  were  friendly  to  Sparta,  and  prose- 
cute the  war  with  Struthas.  With  manners  im 
less  agreeable  than  those  of  his  predecessor,  he  had 
more  steadiness  and  energy  of  character.  He 
therefore  soon  retrieved  the  affiurs  of  Lacedaemon, 
and,  having  captured  Tigranes,  the  son-in-law  o4 
Struthas,  together  with  his  wife,  he  obtained  a 
large  ransom  for  their  release,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  raise  and  support  a  body  of  mercenaries.  (  Xen. 
Hell.  iv.  8.  §§  21,  22.)  Diphridas,  the  Ephor, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Agm.  17)  as  being 
sent  forward  to  meet  Agesilaus,  then  at  Narthaciuni 
in  Thcssaly,  and  to  desire  him  to  advance  at  once 
into  Boeotta,  B.  a  394.  (Com p.  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  3. 
$  9.)  The  name  Diphridas,  as  it  seems,  should  be 
substituted  for  Diphilas  in  Diod.  xiv.  97.   [E.  E.] 

DIPOENUS  and  SCYLLIS  (oivam  koI 
ZxvAAtf),  very  ancient  Greek  statuaries,  who  are 
always  mentioned  together.  They  belonged  to 
the  style  of  art  called  Daedalian.  [Daedalus.] 
Pauwnias  says  that  they  were  disciples  of  Daeda- 
lus, and,  according  to  some,  his  sons.  (ii.  15.  §  1, 
iii.  17.  |  6.)  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that 
they  were  real  persons;  but  they  lived  near  the 
end,  instead  of  the  beginning,  of  the  period  of  the 
Daedalids.  Pliny  says  that  they  were  born  in 
Crete,  during  the  time  of  the  Median  empire,  and 
before  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  about  the  50th  Olym- 
piad (b.  c.  580 :  the  accession  of  Cyrus  was  in 
a.  c.  559).  From  Crete  they  went  to  Sicyon, 
which  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian 
art  There  they  were  employed  on  some  statues 
of  the  gods,  but  before  these  statues  were  finished, 
the  artists,  complaining  of  some  wrong,  betook 
themselves  to  the  Aetolians.  The  Sieyonians  were 
immediately  attacked  by  a  famine  and  drought, 
which,  they  were  informed  by  the  Delphic  oracle, 
would  only  be  removed  when  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis 
should  finish  the  statues  of  the  gods,  which  they 
were  induced  to  do  by  great  rewards  and  favours. 
The  statues  were  those  of  Apollo,  Artemis,  Hera- 
cles, and  Athena  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi  4.$  1 ),  whence 
it  seems  likely  that  the  whole  group  represented 
the  seizure  of  the  tripod,  like  that  of  Amvclabis. 
Pliny  adds  that  Ambracia,  Argot,  and  Cleonae, 
were  full  of  the  works  of  Dipoenus.  (§  2.)  He 
also  says  ($$  1,2),  that  these  artists  were  the  first 
who  were  celebrated  for  sculpturing  in  marble,  and 
that  they  used  the  white  marble  of  Paroa.  Pausa- 
nias  mentions,  as  their  works,  a  statue  of  Athena, 
at  Cleonae  (/.  c),  and  at  Argot  a  group  represent- 
ing Castor  and  Pollux  with  their  wives,  Elaeira 
and  Phoebe,  and  their  sons,  Anaxis  and  Mnasi- 
noiis.  The  group  was  in  ebony,  except  some  few 
parts  of  the  horses,  which  were  of  ivory.  (Pans, 
ii.  22.  §  6.)  Clement  of  Alexandria  mentions 
these  statues  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  also  statues  of 
Hercules  of  Tiryns  and  Artemis  of  Munychia,  at 
Sicyon.  (Protrtp.  p.  42.  15;  com  p.  Plin.  L  c) 
The  disciples  of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  were  Tec- 
taeus  and  Angel  ion,  Learchus  of  Rhegium,  Dory- 
cleidas  and  his  brother  Medon,  Dontaa,  and  Theo- 
ries, who  were  all  four  Lacedaemonians.  (Pans.  iL 
32.  g  4,  iii.  17.  §6,  v.  17.  §  1,  vi.  1 9.  §  9.)  [P.  S  ] 

DIRCE  (Alpioj),  a  daughter  of  Helios  and  wife 
of  Lycus.  Respecting  her  story,  tee  AMPHION,  p. 
151,a.  Her  body  was  changed  by  Dionysus,  tn 
whose  service  she  had  been  engaged,  into  a  well  on 
mount  Cithaeron.  (Hygin.  Fob.  7.)  A  small  river 
near  Thebes  likewise  received  its  nam'1  from  bee. 
(Paus.  ix.25.$  3.)  [L.  S.J 
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DIVITIACUS. 

DIS,  contracted  from  Dive*,  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  Pluto,  and  hence  also  to  the  lower  world. 
(Cic.  de  Kat.  Dear.  ii.26;  Virg.  Am.  vi.  127; 
comp.  Pluto.)  [L.  S.] 

DISA'RIUS,  a  physician,  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  and 
who  is  introduced  by  Macrobius  in  his  Sulurmtlia 
(vii.  4)  as  discoursing  on  dietetics  and  the  process 
of  digestion.  [\V.  A.  G.] 

DITALCO.  [ViRiATHtrs.] 

DIVES,  L.  BAE'BIUS,  was  praetor  in  b.c. 
189,  and  obtnincd  the  southern  part  of  Spain  for 
his  province.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  Ligurinns,  who  cut  to  pieces  a  great 
part  of  his  forces :  he  himself  was  wounded,  and 
escaped  to  Massilia,  where  however  he  died  on  the 
third  day  after.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  47,  SO,  17.)  [L.  S.] 

DIVES,  L.  CANULEIUS,  was  appointed 
praetor  in  n.  c  171,  and  obtained  Spain  for  his 
province.  Rut  before  he  went  to  his  post,  several 
Spanish  tribes  sent  embassies  to  Home  to  complain 
of  the  avarice  and  insolence  of  their  Roman  go- 
vernors. Hereupon  L.  Canuleius  Dives  was  com 
missioned  to  appoint  five  recuperate  res  of  scnato- 
rian  rank  to  inquire  into  each  particular  case  of 
extortion,  and  to  allow  the  accused  to  choose  their 
own  pleaders.  In  consequence  of  the  investiga- 
tions which  were  thus  commenced,  two  men  who 
had  been  praetors  in  Spain  withdrew  into 
voluntary  exile.  The  pleaders,  probably  bribed 
by  the  guilty,  contrived  to  suppress  the  whole 
inquiry,  as  men  of  rank  and  influence  were  in- 
volved in  it  L.  Canuleius  likewise  is  not  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  having  assisted  the  pleaders, 
for  he  joined  them  in  dropping  the  matter,  and 
forthwith  assembled  his  troops,  and  proceeded  to  his 
province.  After  his  arrival  in  Spain,  another  in- 
teresting embassy  was  sent  to  Rome.  Roman  armies 
had  for  many  years  been  stationed  in  Spain,  and 
numbers  of  the  soldiers  had  married  Spanish  women. 
At  the  time  when  Canuleius  was  in  Spain,  the 
number  of  persons  who  had  sprung  from  such  mar- 
riages is  said  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  4000, 
nnd  they  now  petitioned  the  senate  to  assign  to 
them  a  town,  where  they  might  settle.  The  senate 
decreed  that  they  should  give  in  their  nnmes  to 
Canuleius,  and  that,  if  he  would  manumit  them, 
they  were  to  settle  as  colonists  at  Carteia,  where 
they  were  to  form  a  colonia  libcrtinorum.  (Liv. 
xlii.  28,  31,  xliii.  2,  3.)  [L.  S] 

DI'VICO,  a  commander  of  the  Helvetians  in 
the  war  against  L.  Cassius,  in  a  c  107.  Nearly 
fifty  years  later,  u.  c  58,  when  J.  Caesar  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  Helvetians,  they  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  him,  headed  by  the  aged  Divico,  whose 
courageous  speech  is  recorded  by  Caesar.  (B.G.  i. 
13;  comp.  Ores.  v.  15 ;  Liv.  KpU.  65.)  [L.  S.] 

DIVITI'ACUS,  an  Aeduan  noble,  and  brother 
of  Dumnorix,  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (  deDir.  i.  41) 
as  belonging  to  the  order  of  Druids,  and  professing 
much  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  nature  and  of  divi- 
nation. He  was  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Romans 
nnd  of  Caesar,  who,  in  consideration  of  his  earnest 
entreaties,  pardoned  the  treason  of  Dumnorix  in 
B.  c.  58.  In  the  same  year  he  took  the  most  pro- 
minent part  among  the  Gallic  chiefs  in  requesting 
Caesar's  aid  against  Ariovistus  [see  p.  287] ;  he  hnd, 
some  time  before,  gone  even  to  Rome  to  ask  the 
senate  for  their  interference,  but  without  success. 
It  was  probably  during  this  visit  that  he  was  the 
guest  of  C'kero (de  Dir.  I.e.).  Throughout, Caesar 
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placed  the  greatest  confidence  in  him,  and  in  u.  c 
57,  pardoned,  at  his  intercession,  the  Bellovaci, 
who  had  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  Belgians  in 
their  conspiracy.  (Cacs.  B.  G.  I.  3,  16-20,  31,  32, 
ii.  5, 14,  15.  vi.  12,  vii.  39;  Plut.  Oust.  19 ;  Dion 
Cass,  xxxviii.  34,  &c.)  [  K.  E.  J 

DIURPANEUS.  [Decbbamjs.1 

DIUS  (Am>i),  the  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Phoenicians,  of  which  a  fragment  concerning  Solo- 
mon and  Hiram  is  preserved  in  Joseph  us.  (c  Apian. 
i.  17.)  There  was  also  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
Dius,  who  wrote  a  work  »«f»l  KoAAorrfi,  of  which 
two  fragments  are  preserved  in  Stobacus.  (Tit. 
Ixv.  16,  17.)  IL.S.] 

DI YLLUS  (Ai'uAAor),  an  Athenian,  who  wrote 
a  history  of  Greece  and  Sicily  in  26  or  27  books. 
It  was  divided  apparently  into  several  parts,  the 
first  of  which  extended  from  the  seizure  of  the 
Delphic  temple  by  Philomelus  (where  the  history 
of  Callisthrnes  ended)  to  the  siege  of  Perinthus,  by 
Philip  (b.  c,  357—340),  and  the  second  from  B.c. 
340  to  336,  the  date  of  Philip's  death.  The  work 
was  carried  on,  according  to  Diodorus,  down  to  b.c 
298,  from  which  period  Psaon,  of  Plataea,  continued 
it.  If  we  accede  to  Casaubon's  substitution  of 
Afo\Aot  for  Al&ujwt,  in  Diog.  Laert.  v.  76,  we 
must  reckon  also  a  work  on  drinking-partiea 
((TvnTooiaxd)  among  the  writings  of  Diyllus.  The 
exact  period  at  which  he  flourished  cannot  be  aster- 
tained,  but  he  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies. 
(Diod.  xvi.  14,  76,  xxi.,  Fraym.  5,  p.  490  ;  Plut. 
de  Herod.  MuL  26  ;  Ath.  iv.  p.  155,  a,  xiii.  p.  593, 
f  ;  Maussac.  ad  Harpoeral.  s.  v.  'Api<nl*v\  Wesae- 
ling,  ad  Diod.  xvi.  14  ;  Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  ii.  sub 
ann.  357,  339,  298,  p.  377.)  [E.  E.) 

DIYLLUS  (A«wAA<Jf),  a  Corinthian  statuary, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Amyclaeus,  executed  the 
greater  part  of  the  bronze  group  which  the  Pho- 
cians  dedicated  at  Delphi.  (Paus.  x.  13.  $  4  ; 
Amyclakls  ;  Chionis.)  [P.  S.) 

DO'CIMUS  (Ao«i/ioi),  one  of  the  officers  in 
the  Macedonian  army,  who  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  supported  the  party  of  Pcrdiccas.  After 
the  death  of  Perdiccas  he  united  with  Attains  nnd 
Alcctas,  nnd  was  taken  prisoner  together  with  the 
former  when  their  combined  forces  were  defeated 
by  Antigonus  in  Pisidia,  B.  c  320.  (Diod. 
xviii.  45,  Polyaen.  iv.  6.  §  7.)  The  captives  were 
confined  in  a  strong  fort,  but,  during  the  expedi- 
tion of  Antigonus  against  Eumenes,  they  con- 
trived to  overpower  their  guards,  and  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  fortress.  Docimus,  however, 
having  quitted  the  castle  to  carry  on  a  negotiation 
with  Stratonice,  the  wife  of  Antigonus,  was  again 
made  prisoner.  (Diod.  xix.  16.)  He  appears 
after  this  to  have  entered  the  service  of  Antigonus, 
as  we  find  him  in  313  n.  c.  sent  by  that  prince 
with  an  army  to  establish  the  freedom  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Caria,  (Diod.  xix.  75  ;  Droysen, 
Hellenumus,  vol.  i.  p.  358.)  In  the  campaign  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Ipsua,  he  held  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Synnada  in  Phrygia  in  charge  for  Anti- 
gonus, but  was  induced  to  surrender  it  into  the 
hands  of  Lysimachus.  (Diod.  xx.  107  ;  Pau- 
san.  i.  8.  f  I.)  It  is  probable  that  he  had  been 
governor  of  the  adjoining  district  for  some  time : 
nnd  he  hnd  founded  there  the  city  called  after  him 
Docimcium.  (Steph.  Byz.  $.  r.  AokIuhov,  Droy- 
sen, Iltltenumus,  vol.  ii.  p.  665  ;  Eckbel.  iii.  p. 
151.)  His  name  is  not  mentioned  after  the  fall 
of  Antigonus.  (K.  11.  R.] 
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DOLABELLA. 


DO'CIMUS  or  DOCI'MIUS.  To  a  supposed 
Graeco-Homan  jurist  of  this  name  has  been  some- 
times attributed  the  authorship  of  a  legal  work  in 
alphabetical  order,  called  by  Harmenopulus  (§  49) 
To  fitKpoy  Kara  a-toix**0*,  and  usually  known  by 
the  name  of  Synopsis  Minor.  It  is  principally  bor- 
rowed from  a  work  of  Michael  A ttaliata.  A  fragment 
of  the  work  relating  to  the  authority  of  the  Leges 
Rhodine,  was  published  by  S.  Schardius  (Basel 
1561),  at  the  end  of  the  Naval  Laws,  and  the 
same  fragment  appears  in  the  collection  of  Leun- 
clavius  («/.  G.  R.  ii.  p.  47-).  Pardessus  has  pub- 
lished some  further  fragments  of  the  Synopsis 
Minor  {(Median  de  Lois  Maritime*  I  pp.  164, 
195 — 204),  and  Zachariac  has  given  some  ex- 
tracts from  it  {Hist.  Jur.  G.  R.  p.  76)  ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  is  still  in  manuscript. 
Bach  conjectures  that  the  compilation  of  the  Rho- 
dian  laws  themselves  was  made  by  Docimus 
(Hut.  Jur.  Rom.  lib.  iv.  c.  1,  sect.  3.  §  26,  p. 
638)  ;  but  Zachariae  is  of  opinion,  that  the  only 
reason  for  attributing  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 
Synopsis  Minor  was,  that  the  manuscript  of 
Vienna,  from  which  the  fragment  in  Schardius 
and  Leunclavius  was  published,  once  belonged  to 
a  person  named  Docimus,  [J.  T.  O.] 

DODON  (Awo^v),  a  son  of  Zeus  by  Europa, 
from  whom  the  oracle  of  Dodona  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  Byz.  $.  v.  Awooirrj.) 
Other  traditions  traced  the  name  to  a  nymph  of  the 
name  of  Dodone,  [L.  S.l 

DOLABELLA,  sometimes  written  Dolobella, 
the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patrician  Cornelia 
gens.    (Ruhnken,  ad  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  43.) 

1.  P.  CoRNKMl  8  DuLABKLLA  MaXIMI'K,  was 

consul  in  b.  c.  283  with  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus, 
and  in  that  year  conquered  the  Senones,  who  had 
defeated  the  praetor  L.  Coecilius,  and  murdered 
the  Roman  ambassadors.  Owing  to  the  loss  of 
the  consular  Fasti  for  that  time  we  do  not  hear  of 
his  triumph,  though  he  undoubtedly  celebrated  his 
victory  by  a  triumph.  In  b.  a  279  he,  together 
with  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  Aemilius  went  to 
Pyrrhus  as  amliastadors  to  effect  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.  (Eutrop.  ii.  6;  Floras,  i.  13;  Appian, 
Samnit.  6,  Gall.  1 1  ;  Dionys.  Eseerpt,  p.  2344, 
ed.  Reiske,  and  p.  75,  ed.  Frankfurt.) 

2.  Cn.  Corneliuh  Dolabklla,  was  inaugu- 
rated in  B  c  208  as  rex  tacrorum  in  the  place  of 
M.  Marcius,  and  he  held  this  office  until  his  death 
in  b.  c.  180.    (Liv.  xxvii.  36,  xl.  42.) 

3.  L.  Cornelius  Dolabklla,  was  duumvir 
navalis  in  b.  r.  180.  In  that  year  his  kinsman, 
Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  the  rex  socrurum,  died, 
and  our  Dolabella  wanted  to  become  his  successor. 
But  C.  Servilius,  the  pontifcx  maximus,  before  in- 
augurating him,  demanded  of  him  to  resign  his 
office  of  duumvir  navalis.  When  Dolabella  re- 
fused to  obey  this  command,  the  pontifex  inflicted 
a  fine  upon  him.  Dolalwlla  appealed  against  it  to 
the  people.  Several  tribes  had  already  given  their 
vote  that  Dolabella  ought  to  obey,  and  that  he 
should  be  released  from  the  fine  if  he  would  resign 
the  office  of  duumvir  navalis,  when  some  sign  in 
the  heavens  broke  up  the  assembly.  This  was  a 
fresh  reason  for  the  pontiff's  refusing  to  inaugurate 
Dolabella.  As  duumvir  navalis  he  and  his  col- 
league, C.  Furiua,  had  to  protect  the  eastern 
coast  of  Italy  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail  against 
th«  Illyrians.    (Liv.  xl.  42  ;  xli.  5.) 

4.  C.v.  Cornelius  Doi  sBELLa,  was  curule 


aedile  in  B.  c.  165,  in  which  year  he  and  his  col- 
league, Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  had  the  Hceyra  of  Te- 
rence performed  at  the  festival  of  the  Megalesia. 
In  h.  c  159  he  was  consul  with  M.  Fulvius  No- 
bilior.  (Title  of  Terent.  Heeyr.;  Suet.  Vtt.  7V- 
rent.  5.) 

5.  Cn.  Cornklius  Dolabklla,  a  grandson  of 
No.  4,  and  a  son  of  the  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella 
who  was  put  to  death  in  B.  c  1 00,  together  with 
the  tribune  Appnleius  Satuminus.  During  the 
civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  Dolabella 
sided  with  the  latter,  and  in  B.  c  81,  when  Sulla 
was  dictator,  Dolabella  was  raised  to  the  consul- 
ship, and  afterwards  received  Macedonia  for  his 
province.  He  there  carried  on  n  successful  war 
against  the  Thmcians,  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
on  his  return  with  a  triumph.  In  a  c.  77,  how- 
ever, young  Julius  Caesar  charged  him  with  having 
been  guilty  of  extortion  in  his  province,  but  ha 
was  acquitted.  (Oros.  v.  17  ;  Plut.  Sulla,  28, 
Ac;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  100;  Suet  Caet.  4,49, 
55;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  43;  AureL  Vict,  de  Fi-. 
Rl.  78  ;  Val.  Max.  viii.  9.  §  3  ;  Cic.  in 
Pi**.  19,  Brut.  92,  de  Leg.  Ayr.  ii.  14  ;  Tacit. 
de  OraL  84  ;  Gellius,  xv.  28  ;  A  scon,  in  Scaur. 
p.  29,  in  Cornel,  p.  73,  ed.  Orelli.) 

6.  Cn.  Cornkliuh  Dolabella,  was  praetor 
urbanus,  in  a.  c.  81,  when  the  cause  of  P.  Quin- 
tius  was  tried.  Cicero  charges  him  with  having 
acted  on  that  occasion  unjustly  and  against  all 
established  usages.  The  year  after  he  had  Cilicia 
for  his  province,  and  C.  Malleolus  was  his  quaes- 
tor, and  the  notorious  Verres  his  legate.  Dola- 
bella not  only  tolerated  the  extortions  and  rob- 
beries committed  by  them,  but  shared  in  their 
booty.  He  was  especially  indulgent  towards 
Verres,  and,  after  Malleolus  was  murdered,  he 
made  Verres  his  proquaestor.  After  his  return  to 
Rome,  Dolabella  was  accused  by  M.  Aemilius 
Scauras  of  extortion  in  his  province,  and  on  that 
occasion  Verres  not  only  deserted  his  accomplice, 
but  furnished  the  accuser  with  all  the  necessary 
information,  and  even  spoke  himself  publicly 
against  Dolabella.  Many  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  Verres  himself  were  thus  put  to  the 
account  of  Dolabella,  who  was  therefore  con- 
demned. He  went  into  exile,  and  left  his  wife 
and  children  behind  him  in  great  poverty.  (Cir. 
pro  Quint.  2,  8 ;  in  Verr.  i.  4,  15,  17,  29  ;  A  scon, 
tn  Cornel  p.  110,  ed.  Orelli,  who  however  con- 
founds him  with  No.  5.) 

7.  P.  Cornkliur  Dolabklla,  was  praetor  ur- 
banus in  B.  c.  67 ;  if,  as  is  usually  supposed,  this 
be  the  year  in  which  Cicero  spoke  for  Aulus  Cae- 
cina.  (Cic,  pro  Caec.  8.)  He  seems  to  be  the 
same  person  as  the  Dolabella  who  is  mentioned 
by  Valerius  Maximus,  (viii.  1,  Ambustae,  §  2,)  at 
governor  of  Asia,  with  the  title  of  proconsnL 
(Comp.  Cell.  xiL  7,  where  he  bears  the  prae- 
nomen  Cneius  ;  Amm.  Marc  xxix.  2.) 

8.  P.  Cornelius  Dolabklla,  perhaps  a  son 
of  No.  7,  was  one  of  the  most  profligate  men  of 
his  time.  He  was  born  about  &  c  70,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  guilty,  even  in  early  youth,  of 
some  capital  offences,  which  might  have  cost  him 
his  life,  had  not  Cicero  defended  and  saved  him 
with  great  exertions.  In  B.  c  51,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  college  of  the  owwwke- 
imriri,  and  the  year  following  he  accused  Appios 
Claudius  of  having  violated  the  sovereign  rights  of 

I  the  people.    While  this  trial  was  going  on,  Fnbia, 
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the  wife  of  Dolabella,  left  her  husband.  She 
had  been  compelled  to  take  this  step  by  the  con- 
duct of  her  husband,  who  hoped  by  a  marriage 
with  Tullia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero,  to  prevent 
Cicero  from  assisting  App.  Claudius  in  his  trial 
by  favourable  testimonies  from  Cilicia.  Cicero 
himself,  on  the  other  hand,  was  anxious  to  oblige 
App.  Claudius,  and  was  therefore  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  give  his  own  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  accuser  of  Claudius ;  he  had,  besides,  been 
contemplating  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between 
Tullia  and  Tib.  Claudius  Nero.     But  Cicero's 
wife  was  gained  orer  by  Dolabella,  and,  before 
Cicero  could  interfere,  the  engagement  was  made, 
and  the  marriage  soon  followed.    Cicero  seems  to 
have  been  grieved  by  the  affair,  for  he  knew  the 
vicious  character  of  his  son-in-law ;  but  Cloelius 
endeavoured  to  console  him  by  saying,  that  the 
vices  of  Dolabella  were  mere  youthful  ebullitions, 
the  time  of  which  was  now  gone  by,  and  that  if 
there  remained  any  traces  of  them,  they  would 
soon  be  corrected  by  Cicero's  influence,  and  the 
virtuous  conduct  of  Tullia.    App.  Claudius  was 
acquitted  in  the  mean  time,  and  as  thus  the  great 
outward  obstacle  was  removed,  Cicero  tried  to 
make  the  best  of  what  he  had  been  unable  to 
prevent    In  his  letters  written  about  that  time, 
and  afterwards,  Cicero  speaks  of  Dolabella  with 
admiration  and  affection,  and  he  may  have  really 
hoped  that  his  son-in-law  would  improve  ;  but  the 
consequences  of  his  former  recklessness  and  licen- 
tiousness, even  if  he  had  wished  to  mend,  drove 
him  to  new  aces  of  the  same  kind.    The  great 
amount  of  debts  which  he  had  contracted,  and  the 
urgent  demands  of  his  creditors,  compelled  him  in 
h.  c  49  to  seek  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Caesar. 
This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Cicero,  who  speaks  of 
the  step  with  great  sorrow.  When  Caesar  marched 
into  Spain  against  Pompey's  legates,  Dolabella 
had  the  command  of  Caesar's  fleet  in  the  Adriatic, 
but  was  unable  to  effect  anything  of  consequence. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsa'lus,  in  which  he  had 
taken  a  part,  Dolabella  returned  to  Rome.  He 
had  hoped  that  Caesar  would  liberally  reward  his 
services,  or  tliat  proscriptions,  like  those  of  Sulla, 
would  afford  him  the  means  of  obtaining  money ; 
but  in  vain.     His  creditors  were  as  loud  and 
troublesome  in  their  demands  as  before,  and  he  at 
last  had  recourse  to  a  new  expedient    He  caused 
himself  to  be  adopted  into  the  plebeian  family  of 
Cn.  Lentulus — whence  he  is  afterwards  sometimes 
called  Lentulus — in  order  to  be  able  to  obtain  the 
tribuneship.    He  was  accordingly  made  tribune  in 
B.C.  48  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  decree  of  the  senate, 
that  everything  at  Rome  should  remain  unchanged 
till  Caesar's  return  from  Alexandria,  Dolabella  came 
forward  with  a  rogation,  that  all  debts  should  be  can- 
•celled,  and  with  some  other  measures  of  a  similar 
character.    His  colleagues,  Asinius  and  L.  Trebel- 
liu%  opposed  the  scheme,  and  vehement  and  bloody 
struggles  ensued  between  the  two  parties  which 
were  thus  formed  at  Rome.  Antony,  who  had  been 
left  behind  by  Caesar  as  his  vicegerent  and  bore 
no  hostility  towards  Dolabella,  did  not  take  any 
strong  measures  against  him  till  he  was  informed 
of  an  amour  existing  between  his  wife  Antonia 
and  Dolabella.    The  day  on  which  DolabeUa's 
rogations  were  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  a  fresh  tu- 
mult broke  out  in  the  city,  in  which  the  party  of 
Dolabella  was  defeated ;  but  peace  was  neverthe- 
less not  quite  restored  till  the  autumn,  when  Cae- 
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sar  returned  to  Rome.    Caesar  of  course  greatly 
disapproved  of  DolabeUa's  conduct,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  bring  him  to  account,  or  to 
punish  him  for  it    However,  he  got  him  away 
from  Rome  by  taking  him  with  him  to  Africa 
about  the  close  of  the  year,  and  afterwards  also  in 
his  Spanish  campaign  against  the  two  sons  of 
Poinpey.     In  the  course  of  the  latter  of  these 
expeditions  Dolabella  was  wounded.    Caesar  pro- 
mised him  the  consulship  for  the  year  B.  c.  44, 
although  Dolabella  was  then  only  twenty- five  years 
old,  and  had  not  yet  held  the  praetorship;  but 
Caesar  afterwards  altered  his  mind,  and  entered 
himself  upon  the  consulship  for  that  year ;  however, 
as  he  had  resolved  upon  his  campaign  against  the 
Parthians  he  promised  Dolabella  the  consulship,  in 
his  absence,  on  the  1  st  of  January,  B.  c  44.  Antony, 
who  was  then  augur,  threatened  to  prevent  such 
an  appointment  and  when  the  comitia  were  held, 
he  carried  his  threat  into  effect.    On  the  15th  of 
March  the  senate  was  to  have  decided  upon  the 
opposition  of  Antony;  but  the  murder  of  Caesar 
on  that  day  changed  the  aspect  of  everything. 
Dolabella  immediately  took  possession  of  the  con- 
sular fasces  and  not  only  approved  of  the  murder, 
but  joined  the  assassins,  and  thus  obtained  the 
office  of  which  he  had  already  usurped  the  insignia. 
In  order  to  make  a  still  greater  display  of  his  ha- 
tred of  Caesar,  he  caused  the  altar  which  had  been 
erected  to  his  honour  and  the  column  in  the  fnrani 
to  be  pulled  down ;  nnd  many  persons  who  went 
thither  with  the  intention  of  ottering  sacrifices  to 
Caesar,  and  of  paying  him  divine  honours,  were 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeinn  rock,  or  nailed  on  the 
cross.    These  apparent  republican  sentiments  and 
actions  gave  great  delight  to  Cicero  and  the  re- 
publican party ;  but  no  sooner  did  Antony  open  the 
treasury  to  Dolabella,  and  give  him  Syria  for  his  pro- 
vince, with  the  command  against  the  Parthians 
than  all  his  republican  enthusiasm  disappeared  at 
once.   As  Cassius  had  likewise  a  claim  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  Dolabella  left  Rome  before  the  year 
of  his  consulship  had  come  to  its  close.  But  he  did 
not  proceed  straightway  to  Syria ;  for,  being  great- 
ly in  want  of  money,  he  marched  through  Greece, 
Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor,  collecting 
and  extorting  as  much  as  he  could  on  his  way. 
C.  Treboniua,  one  of  Caesar's  murderers  who  had 
then  arrived  at  Smyrna  as  proconsul  of  Asia,  did 
not  admit  Dolabella  into  the  city,  but  sent  him 
provisions  outside  the  place.    Dolabella  pretended 
to  go  to  Ephesus  and  Trebonius  gave  him  an  es- 
cort to  conduct  him  thither;  but  when  the  escort 
returned  to  Smyrna,  Dolabella  too  went  back,  and 
entered  Smyrna  by  night    Trebonius  was  mur- 
dered in  his  bed,  in  February,  b.  c  43;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  he  was  tortured  for  two  days  before 
he  was  put  to  death.   Dolabella  now  began  extort- 
ing money  and  troops  from  the  towns  of  Asia 
Minor  with  a  recklessness  which  knew  no  scruples 
whatever  in  regard  to  the  means  for  securing  his  end. 
When  his  proceedings  became  known  at  Rome,  he 
was  outlawed  and  declared  a  public  enemy.  Cas- 
sius who  had  in  the  mean  time  arrived  in  Asia, 
made  war  upon  him,  and  took  Laodiceia,  which 
Dolabella  had  occupied.    The  latter,  in  order  not 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ordered  one 
of  his  soldiers  to  kill  him,  B,  c.  43. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  see  tho  forbearance  with 
which  Cicero  treated  Dolabella,  who,  after  his 
marriage  with  Tullia,  b.  c.  49,  improved  so  little 
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In  hia  conduct,  that  two  years  after,  Tullia  left 
him  when  she  was  expecting  to  become  mother  of  a 
second  child  by  him.  Cicero,  who  certainly  loved 
his  daughter  most  tenderly,  and  was  aware  of  the 
unworthy  and  contemptible  conduct  of  Dolabella, 
jet  kept  up  his  connexion  with  him  after  the  di- 
vorce, and  repeatedly  assures  him  of  his  grent 
attachment.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
mode  of  acting  on  the  part  of  Cicero,  unless  wo 
suppose  that  his  desire  to  keep  upou  good  terms 
with  a  man  who  possessed  influence  with  Caesar 
outweighed  all  other  considerations.  Cicero's  fond- 
ness  for  him  continued  for  a  short  time  after  Cae- 
sar's murder,  that  is,  so  long  as  Dolabella  played 
the  part  of  a  republican  ;  but  a  change  took  place 
in  Cicero's  feelings  as  soon  as  Dolabella  allied  him- 
self with  Antony,  and  at  the  time  when  his  crimes 
in  Asia  became  known,  Cicero  spoke  of  him  with 
the  utmost  bitterness  and  contempt.  (See  the  nu- 
merous passages  of  Cicero  relating  to  Dolabella  in 
Orelli,  Onotn.  ii.  p.  175,&c;  comp.  Fabric  ViL  Cie. 
p.  91,  with  Orelli's  note:  Dion  Cass.  xli.  40,  xlii. 
29,  &c,  xliii.  51,  xli  v.  22,  51,  xlv.  15,  xlvii.  29; 
Suet.  Cues.  36,  85  ;  Appian,  D.  C.  ii.  41,  122,  129, 
iii.  3,  7,  ftc,  24.  '26  ;  Liv.  Epit.  1 13,  1 19  ;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  58,  60,  69;  Plut.  AnUm.  9,  10,  11  ;  Caes. 
UeU.  Alex.  65;  Oros.  vi.  18.) 

9.  P.  Cornklius  Dolabella,  a  son  of  No.  8 
by  his  first  wife,  Fabia.  In  B.  c.  30  he  was  with 
Octaviantts  at  Alexandria,  and  feeling  himself  at- 
tracted by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  he  betrayed  to 
her  that  it  was  her  conqueror's  intention  to  carry 
her  to  Italy.  In  a.  d.  10,  he  was  consul  with  C. 
Junius  Silanus.  On  coins  he  is  designated  as 
triumvir  monetnlis.  (Plut.  Anton.  84  ;  Fast.  Cap. ; 
Vaillant,  Cornet.  65.) 

10.  P.  Cornklius  Dolabella,  a  son  of  No.  9, 
was  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
a.  d.  23  and  24.  In  the  course  of  the  administra- 
tion of  his  province  he  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Numidian  Tacfarinas ;  but  although  he 
had  formerly  been  a  very  great  flatterer  of  Ti- 
berius, yet  he  did  not  obtain  the  ornaments  of  a 
triumph,  in  order  that  his  predecessor  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  Junius  Blaesius,  an  uncle  of  Sej- 
anus,  might  not  be  thrown  into  the  shade.  In 
a.  d.  27  he  joined  Domitius  Afer  in  the  accusation 
against  his  own  relative,  Quintilius  Varus.  (Tac 
Ann.  iii.  47,  68,  iv.  23,  &c.  66.) 

1 1.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  was  sent  in  a.  d. 
70  by  the  emperor  Otho  into  the  colony  of  Aqui- 
num,  to  be  kept  there  in  a  sort  of  libera  ctisto- 
'/*a,  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  he  belonged 
to  an  ancient  family,  and  was  related  to  Galba. 
After  the  death  of  Otho  he  came  back  to  Home, 
but  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  Plancius 
Varus,  denounced  him  to  the  prnefect  of  the  city, 
who  being  a  man  of  a  mild  but  weak  tempera- 
ment, was  inclined  to  pardon  him,  until  Triaria, 
the  wife  of  Vitellius,  prevailed  upon  him  not  to  sa- 
crifice the  safety  of  the  priitceps  to  his  feeling  of 
clemency.  Vitellius,  too,  became  alarmed  through 
her,  as  Dolabella  had  married  Petronia,  a  former 
wife  of  Vitellius.  The  emperor,  therefore,  enticed 
him  to  Intcramnium,  and  there  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  This  was  the  first  act  of  wanton 
cruelty  in  the  reign  of  Vitellius.  (Tac.  /list.  i. 
88,  ii.  63.)  [L.  S.J 

DO'LIUS,  (&6\tot),  an  aged  slave  of  Penelope, 
whom  she  had  received  from  her  father  on  her  mar- 
r)ing  Odysseus,  and  who  took  care  of  her  garden. 
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On  tho  return  of  Odysseus  from  his  wanderings, 
Dolius  and  his  six  sons  welcomed  hhn,  and  was 
ready  to  join  his  master  against  the  relative*  of 
the  suitors.  (Horn.0./.  iv.  735 ;  xxiv.  498.)  IL.  S.] 

DOLON  (ArfAwr),  the  name  of  two  mythical 
personages,  both  Trojans.  (Horn.  //.  x.  314,  Ac.  ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  90.)  [L.  S.] 

DOLOPS  (AMoiff),  a  son  of  Hermes,  who  had 
a  sepulchral  monument  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Peiresiac  and  Magneen,  which  was  visible  at  a 
great  distance,  and  at  which  the  Argonauts  landed 
and  offered  up  sacrifices.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  584  ; 
Orph.  Arg.  459.)  There  are  two  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Horn.  //.  xv.  525,  &c. ; 
Hvgin.  Fab.  Praef.  p.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

DO  MAT  PTES  (AojutTfTijr),  that  is,  the  do- 
mestic, a  Burname  of  Poseidon,  at  Sparta,  which  is, 
perhaps,  synonymous  with  tax*?"".  (Pans.  iii. 
14.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

DOMIDU'CA  and  DOMIDU'CUS,  Roman 
surnames  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  who,  as  the  gods  of 
marriage,  were  believed  to  conduct  the  bride  into 
the  house  of  the  bridegroom.  (August,  de  Civ.  Dd^ 
vii.3,ix.6.)  [L.  S.J 

DOMl'TIA,  a  sister  of  Cn.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus  [Ahknobarbuk,  No.  10],  and  conse- 
quently an  aunt  of  the  emperor  Nero.  She  was 
the  wife  of  Crispin  Passienus,  who  afterwards  de- 
serted her  and  married  Agrippina,  the  mother  of 
Nero.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  Tacitus  should 
call  her  an  enemy  of  Agrippina.  After  the  murder 
of  his  mother,  Nero  ordered  Domitia,  who  was 
already  of  an  advanced  age,  to  be  poisoned,  in  order 
that  he  might  get  possession  of  the  property, 
which  she  possessed  at  Baiae,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ravenna,  on  which  estates  he  built 
magnificent  gymnasia.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  19,  21  ; 
Suet.  AVr.  34  ;  Dion  Cass.  lxi.  17  ;  Quintil.  vi. 
1.  §  50,  3.  §  74,  x.  I.  §  24.)  [L.S.] 

DOMITIA  LET  IDA,  a  sister  of  Cn.  Domi- 
tius Ahenobarbus  [Ahknobarbua,  No.  10},  and 
of  Domitia,  and,  consequently,  like  her  an  aunt  of 
the  emperor  Nero.  She  was  married  to  M.  Va- 
lerius Messalla  Barhatus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Mcssallina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.  There  existed  a  rivalry  of  female  vanity 
between  her  and  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero. 
Doth  women  were  equally  bad  and  vicious  in  their 
conduct  ;  Agrippina  however  succeeded,  in  a.  d. 
55,  in  inducing  her  son  to  sentence  his  aunt  to 
death.  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  37,  &c,  xil  64,  Ac  ; 
Suet.  Claud.  26,  AVro,  7.)  LI*  S  ] 

DOMl'TIA  LONOI'NA,  a  daughter  of  Domi- 
tius Corbulo,  was  married  to  L.  Lamia  Aemi- 
lianus,  from  whom  she  was  carried  away  by  Domi- 
tian  about  the  time  of  Vespasian's  accession.  Im- 
mediately after  Vespasian's  return  from  the  eaat, 
Domitian  lived  with  her  and  his  other  mistresses- 
on  an  estate  near  the  Mons  Albanus.  Subse- 
quently, however,  he  married  her,  and  in  a.  d.  73 
she  bore  him  a  son.  But  she  was  unfaithful  to 
him,  and  kept  up  an  adulterous  intercourse  with 
Paris,  an  actor.  When  this  waa  discovered,  in 
a.  n.  83,  Domitian  repudiated  her  on  the  advice  of 
Ursus,  and  henceforth  lived  with  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  his  brother.  Soon  after,  however,  he  formed  a 
reconciliation  with  Domitia,  because  he  said  the 
people  wished  it ;  but  he  nevertheless  continued  his 
intercourse  with  Julia.  Domitia  never  loved  Domi- 
tian, and  she  knew  of  the  conspiracy  against  hie 
life  ;  as  she  was  informed  that  her  own  life  was  in 
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danger,  she  urged  the  conspirators  on,  and  Domitian 
whs  murdered  in  a.  d.  96.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  3, 
Ixvi.  3,  15  ;  Suet.  Domit.  3,  22.)  The  coin 
annexed  contains  on  the  obverse  the  head  of*Do- 
mitia,  with  the  legend  Domitia  Avcvkta  Imp. 
Dojiir.  [L.  a  J 
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DOMITIA  GENS,  plebeian,  the  members  of 
w  ftich  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  were  looked 
upon  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
pontes.  (Cic.  I'kiL  ii.  29  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  57  ; 
VaL  Max.  vi  2.  §  8.)  During  the  time  of  the 
republic,  we  meet  with  only  two  branches  of  this 
gens,  the  Ahbnubarbi  and  Calvini,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  unknown  personages  men- 
tioned in  isolated  passages  of  Cicero,  there  is  none 
without  a  cognomen.  [L.  S.] 

DOMITIA'N  US,  or  with  his  full  name  T.  Fla- 
vius  Domitianus  Ahoi'rtos,  was  the  younger  of 
Venpnsian's  sons  by  his  first  wife  Domitilla.  He 
succeeded  his  elder  brother  Titus  as  emperor,  and 
reigned  from  a.  D.  81  to  9fi.    He  was  born  at 
Rome,  on  the  24th  of  October,  A.  o.  52,  the  year 
in  which  his  father  was  consul  designatus.  Sue- 
tonius relates  that  Domit ian  in  his  youth  led  such 
a  wretched  life,  that  he  never  used  a  silver  vessel, 
and  that  he  prostituted  himself  for  money.  The 
position  which  his  father  then  occupied  precludes 
the  possibility  of  ascribing  this  mode  of  life  to 
poverty,  and  if  the  account  be  true,  we  must 
attribute  this  conduct  to  his  bad  natural  disposi- 
tion.   When  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
Domitian,  who  was  then  eighteen  years  old,  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Rome,  where  he  and  his  friends 
were  persecuted  by  Vitellius  ;  Sahinus,  Vespasian's 
brother,  was  murdered,  and  it  was  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  Domitian  escaped  from  the 
burning  temple  of  the  capitol,  and  concealed  him- 
self until  the  victory  of  his  father's  party  was  de- 
cided.   After  the  fall  of  Vitellius,  Domitian  was 
proclaimed  Caesar,  and  obtained  the  city  praelnr- 
ship  with  consular  power.    As  his  father  was  still 
absent  in  the  east,  Domitian  and  Mucianus  under- 
took the  administration  of  Italy  until  Vespasian 
returned.    The  power  which  was  thus  put  into  his 
hands  was  abused  by  the  dissolute  young  man  in 
a  manner  which  shewed  to  the  world,  but  too 
plainly,  what  was  to  be  expected,  if  he  should 
ever  succeed  to  the  imperial  throne:  he  put  several 
persons  to  death,  merely  to  gratify  his  desire  of 
taking  vengeance  on  his  personal  enemies  ;  he  se- 
duced many  wives,  and  lived  surrounded  by  a  sort 
of  harem,  and  arbitrarily  deposed  and  appointed 
so  many  magistrates,  both  in  the  city  and  Italy, 
that  his  father  with  a  bitter  sarcasm  wrote  to  him, 
"  I  wonder  that  you  do  not  send  some  one  to  suc- 
ceed me."    Being  jealous  of  the  military  glory  of 
his  father  and  brother,  he  resolved  upon  marching 
against  Civilis  in  Gaul,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  all 
his  friends  to  remain  at  Rome  ;  but  he  did  not  ad- 
vance further  than  Lugdunum,  for  on  his  arrival 
there  he  received  intelligence  of  Cerealis  having 
already  conquered  the  rebel 


When  his  father  at  length  arrived  at  Rome, 
Domitian,  who  was  conscious  of  his  evil  conduct, 
is  said  not  to  have  ventured  to  meet  him,  and  to 
have  pretended  not  to  be  in  the  perfect  possession 
of  his  mind.  Vespasian,  however,  knew  his  dis- 
position, and  throughout  his  reign  kept  him  as 
much  as  possible  away  from  public  affairs  ;  but  in 
order  to  display  his  rank  and  station,  Domitian 
always  accompanied  his  father  and  brother  when 
they  appeared  in  public,  and  when  they  celebrated 
their  triumph  after  the  Jewish  war,  he  followed 
them  in  the  procession  riding  on  a  white  war- 
steed.  He  lived  partly  in  the  same  house  with 
his  father,  and  partly  on  an  estate  near  the  Mont 
Albanus,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  courtexans.  While  he  thus  led  a  private  life- 
he  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  the  composi- 
tion of  poetry  and  the  recitation  of  his  productions. 
Vespasian,  who  died  in  A-D.  79,  was  succeeded  by 
his  elder  son  Titus,  and  Domitian  used  publicly  to 
say,  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  share  in  the  go- 
vernment by  a  forgery  in  hia  father's  will,  for  that 
it  had  becii  the  wish  of  the  latter  that  the  two 
brothers  should  reign  in  common.  Dut  this  was 
mere  calumny  :  Domitian  hated  his  brother, 
and  made  several  attempts  upon  his  life.  Titus 
behaved  with  the  utmost  forbearance  towards  him, 
but  followed  the  example  of  his  father  in  not 
allowing  Domitian  to  take  any  part  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  affairs,  although  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  consulship  seven  times  during  the 
reigns  of  his  father  and  brother.  The  early  death 
of  Titus,  in  a.  d.  81,  was  in  all  probability  the 
work  of  Domitian.  Suetonius  states  that  Domi- 
tian ordered  the  sick  Titus  to  be  left  entirely 
alone,  before  he  was  quite  dead ;  Dion  Cassias 
says  that  he  accelerated  his  death  by  ordering  him 
while  in  a  fever  to  be  put  into  a  vessel  filled  with 
snow ;  and  other  writers  plainly  assert,  that  Titus 
was  poisoned  or  murdered  by  Domitian. 

On  the  ides  of  September,  a.  o.  81,  the  day  on 
which  Titus  died,  Domitian  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  the  soldiers.  During  the  first  years  of 
his  reign  he  continued,  indeed,  to  indulge  in 
strange  passions  but  Suetonius  remarks  that  he 
manifested  a  pretty  equal  mixture  of  vices  nnd 
virtues.  Among  the  latter  we  must  mention,  that 
he  kept  a  very  strict  superintendence  over  the  go- 
vernors of  provinces,  so  that  in  bis  reign  tbey  are 
said  to  have  been  justcr  than  they  ever  were  after- 
wards. He  also  enacted  several  useful  laws : 
he  forbade,  for  example,  the  castration  of  ipale 
children,  and  restricted  the  increasing  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine,  whereby  the  growth  of  corn  was 
neglected.  He  endeavoured  to  correct  the  fri- 
volous and  licentious  conduct  of  the  higher  clasws, 
and  shewed  great  liberality  and  moderation  on 
many  occasions.  He  further  took  an  active  part  in 
the  administration  of  justice ;  which  couduct,  praise- 
worthy as  it  then  was,  became  disgusting  after- 
wards, when,  assisted  by  a  large  class  of  dclatores, 
he  openly  made  justice  the  slave  of  his  cruelty 
and  tyranny;  for,  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
reign  he  acted  as  one  of  the  roost  cruel  tyrants 
that  ever  disgraced  a  throne,  and  as  Suetonius  re- 
marks, his  very  virtues  were  turned  into  vices* 
The  cause  of  this  change  in  his  conduct  appears, 
independent  of  his  natural  bias  for  v»  hat  was  bod, 
to  have  been  his  boundless  ambition,  injured 
vanity,  jealousy  of  others,  and  cowardice,  wtich 
were  awakened  and  roused  by  the  failure  of  hit 
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undertakings  and  other  occurrence*  of  the  time. 
In  a.  D.  84  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Chatti,  which  docs  not  seem  to  hare  been  alto- 
gether unsuccessful,  for  we  learn  from  Frontinus 
(Strateg.  1.  3),  that  he  constructed  the  frontier 
wall  between  the  free  Germans  and  those  who 
were  subject  to  Rome,  so  that  he  must  at  any 
rate  have  succeeded  in  confining  the  barbarians 
within  their  own  territory.  After  his  return  to 
Rome  he  celebrated  a  triumph,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  German  icus.  In  the  same  year  Agricola, 
who»e  success  and  merits  excited  his  jealousy,  was 
recalled  to  Rome,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  a  triumph  ;  but  he  was  never  sent  back 
to  his  post,  which  was  given  to  another  person. 
[Agricola.]  The  most  dangerous  enemy  of 
Rome  at  that  time  was  Decebalus,  king  of  the 
Dacians.  Domitian  himself  took  the  field  against 
him,  but  the  real  management  of  the  war  was  left 
to  his  generals.  Simultaneously  with  this  war 
another  was  carried  on  against  the  Marcomanni 
and  Quadi,  who  had  refused  to  furnish  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  assistance  against  Decebalus,  which 
they  were  bound  to  do  by  a  treaty.  The  Ro- 
mans were  defeated  by  them,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  Domitian  was  obliged  to  conclude 
peace  with  Decebalus  on  very  humiliating  terms, 
A.  d.  87.  [DccsBjiLUit.]  Another  dangerous  oc- 
currence was  the  revolt  of  L.  Antonius  in  Upper 
Germany;  but  this  storm  was  luckily  averted  by 
an  unexpected  overflow  of  the  Rhine  over  its 
banks,  which  prevented  the  German  auxiliaries, 
whom  Antonius  expected,  from  joining  him ;  so 
that  the  rebel  was  easily  conquered  by  L.  Appius 
Norbanus,  in  A.  n.  91.  An  insurrection  of  the 
Nasamones  in  Africa  was  of  less  importance,  and 
was  easily  suppressed  by  Flaccus,  the  governor  of 
Numidia. 

But  it  is  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  Domitian 
that  have  given  his  reign  an  unenviable  notoriety. 
His  natural  tendencies  burst  forth  with  fresh 
fury  after  the  Dacian  war.  His  fear  and  his 
injured  pride  and  vanity  led  him  to  delight 
in  the  misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  those  whom 
he  hated  and  envied;  and  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  of  the  time,  especially  among  the  se- 
nators, had  to  bleed  for  their  excellence;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  tried  to  win  the  populace 
and  the  soldiers  by  large  donations,  and  by  public 
games  and  fights  in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre, 
in  which  even  women  appeared  among  the  gladia- 
tors, and  in  which  he  himself  took  great  delight. 
For  the  same  reason  he  increased  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  sums  he  thus  expended  were  ob- 
tained from  the  rich  by  violence  and  murder;  and 
when  in  the  end  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
the  means  for  paying  his  soldiers,  he  was  obliged 
to  reduce  their  number.  The  provinces  were  less 
exposed  to  his  tyranny,  and  it  was  especially 
Rome  nnd  Italy  that  felt  his  iron  grasp.  The  ex- 
pression of  thought  and  sentiment  was  suppressed 
or  atrociously  persecuted,  unless  men  would  de- 
grade themselves  to  natter  the  tyrant.  The  silent 
fear  and  fearful  silence  which  prevailed  during  the 
latter  years  of  Domitian 's  reign  in  Rome  and  Italy 
are  briefly  but  energetically  described  by  Tacitus 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Life  of  Agricola,  and 
his  vices  and  tyranny  are  exposed  in  the  strongest 
colours  by  the  withering  satire  of  Juvenal.  All 
tlve  philosophers  who  lived  at  Rome  were  expelled; 
from  which,  however,  we  cannot  infer,  as  some 


writers  do,  that  he  hated  all  philosophical  and  sci- 
entific pursuits  ;  the  cause  being  in  all  probability 
no  other  than  his  vanity  and  ambition,  which 
could  not  bear  to  be  obscured  by  others.  Christian 
writers  attribute  to  him  a  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians likewise ;  but  there  is  no  other  evidence  for  it, 
and  the  belief  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  strict- 
ness with  which  he  exacted  the  tribute  from  the 
Jews,  and  which  may  have  caused  much  suffering 
to  the  Christians  also. 

As  in  all  similar  cases,  the  tyrant's  own  cruelty 
brought  about  his  ruin.  Three  officers  of  his  court, 
Parthenius,  Sigerius,  and  Entellus,  whom  Domitian 
intended  to  put  to  death  (this  secret  was  betrayed 
to  them  by  Domitia,  the  emperor's  wife,  who  was 
likewise  on  the  list),  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
his  life.  Stephanus,  a  freed  man,  who  was  employed 
by  the  conspirators,  contrived  to  obtain  admission 
to  the  emperor's  bed-room,  and  gave  him  a  letter 
to  read.  While  Domitian  was  perusing  the  letter, 
in  which  the  conspirators'  plot  was  'revealed  to 
him,  Stephanus  plunged  a  dagger  into  h  is  abdomen. 
A  violent  struggle  ensued  between  the  two,  until 
the  other  conspirators  arrived.  Domitian  fell,  after 
having  received  seven  wounds,  on  the  1 8th  of  Sep- 
tember, a.  D.  96.  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  who  was 
then  at  Ephesus,  at  the  moment  Domitian  was 
murdered  at  Rome,  is  said  to  have  run  across  the 
market-place,  and  to  have  exclaimed,  **That  is 
right,  Stephanus,  slay  the  murderer !" 

There  are  few  rulers  who  better  deserve  the  name 
of  a  cruel  tyrant  than  Domitian.  The  last  three 
years  of  his  reign  form  one  of  the  most  frightful 
periods  that  occur  in  the  history  of  man ;  but  he 
cannot  be  called  a  brutal  monster  or  a  madman 
like  Caligula  and  Nero,  for  he  possessed  talent 
and  a  cultivated  mind ;  and  although  Pliny  and 
Quintilinn,  who  place  his  poetical  productions  by 
the  side  of  those  of  the  greatest  masters,  are  obvi- 
ously guilty  of  servile  flattery,  yet  his  poetical 
works  cannot  have  been  entirely  without  merit. 
His  fondness  and  esteem  for  literature  are  attested 
by  the  quinquennial  contest  which  he  instituted  in 
honour  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  one  part  of 
which  consisted  of  a  musical  contest.  Both  prose 
writers  and  poets  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Latin  re- 
cited their  productions,  and  the  victors  were  re- 
warded with  golden  crowns.  He  farther  instituted 
the  pension  for  distinguished  rhetoricians,  which 
Quintilian  enjoyed ;  and  if  we  look  at  the  compa- 
ratively flourishing  condition  of  Roman  literature 
during  that  time,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
was,  at  least  in  great  measure,  the  consequence  of  the 
influence  which  he  exercised  and  of  the  encourage- 
ment which  he  afforded.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  we  still  possess  one  of  the  literary  productions 
of  Domitian  m  the  Latin  paraphrase  of  Aratusa 
Phaenomena,  which  is  usually  attributed  to  Ger- 
man icua,  the  grandson  of  Augustus.  The  argu- 
ments for  this  opinion  have  been  clearly  set  forth 
by  Rutgersius  (  Var.  Ltd.  iil  p.  276),  and  it  is 
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also  adopted  by  Niebuhr.  (Tac.  Hist.  Hi,  59,  &c, 
iv.  2,  ^.oric.  39,  42,  45 ;  Suet.  Domitian. ; 
Dion  Case,  lib.  lzvi.  and  lxvii. ;  Ju renal,  Satir.  ; 
Quintil.  iv.  1.  §  2,  Ac^  x.  1.  §  91,  Ac;  Niebuhr, 
Lr^ures  on  Raman  Hist,  ii.  pp.  234-250.)  [L.  S.] 
DOMITIA'NUS,  L.  DOMI'TIUS.  A  few 
coins  are  extant  in  second  bran,  which  exhibit  on 
the  obverse  a  laurelled  head,  with  the  legend.  Imp. 

0.  L.  Domitius.  DoMiTiANtiR.  Avv.  ;  on  the  re- 
verse, the  representation  of  a  Genius,  with  Gknio. 
Fopuli.  Romani.  ;  and  below,  the  letters  Alk.,  in- 
dicating that  they  were  struck  at  Alexandria.  We 
find  also  a  very  rare  Alexandrian  third  bra**,  with 
a  rayed  head,  and  the  words  AOMITIANOC.  CEB. 
These  pieces  have  been  generally  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  Domitianus  mentioned  byTrebellius 
Pnllio,  as  the  general  who  vanquished  the  two 
M.tcriam,  who  is  described  as  a  man  of  lofty  ambi- 
tion, deducing  his  origin  from  the  son  of  Vespasian, 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Domitianus 
put  to  death  by  Aurelian,  according  to  Zosimus,  in 
consequence  of  a  suspicion  that  he  was  meditating 
rebellion.  Eckhcl,  however,  has  demonstrated, 
from  numismntical  considerations,  that  the  Latin 
medals,  at  least,  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  epoch  of 
Diocletian,  or  his  immediate  successors,  and  there- 
fore must  commemorate  the  usurpation  of  some 
pretender  unknown  to  history.  (Trebell.  Poll.  Gal- 
lien,  duo,  c  2  ;  Triqint.  Tyrann.  c  12  ;  Zosim. 

1.  49  ;  Eckhel,  voL  viii.  p.  41.)  [W.  R.] 
DOM1TILLA,  FLA'VIA.    1.  The  first  wife 

of  Vespasian,  by  whom  be  bad  three  children, 
Titus,  Domitian,  and  a  daughter  Domitilla,  She 
had  originally  been  the  mistress  of  a  Roman  eques, 
Statilius  Capella,  and  a  freed  woman.  Subsequently 
however  she  received  the  Latin  Has,  and  was  at 
last  made  mgmua.  She  as  well  as  her  daughter 
died  before  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor. 
(Suet.  Verp.  3.)  Her  portrait  is  given  in  the  coin 
annexed,  which  was  struck  after  her  death. 
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2.  The  wife  of  Flavins  Clemens.  [Clkmrns 
I".  Fi.aviu*.]  Philostratus  (  Vit.  Apollo*,  viii.  '25 , 
calls  her  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  which  is 
impossible,  as  Domitilla,  the  sister  of  Domitian,  bad 
died  even  before  Vespasian's  accession.  Dion  Cassius 
(Ixvii.  14)  calls  her  merely  a  (rvyytiojs  of  Domitian, 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  in  Philostratus  we 
must  read  dScA^toq*'  instead  of  dt*\<pyr.  It  may 
be  that  our  Domitilla  was  a  daughter  of  Vespasian's 
daughter  of  the  same  name.  After  the  murder  of 
her  husband  Clemens,  Stephanus,  the  freed  man 
and  murderer  of  Domitian,  was  her  procurator. 
(Suet.  DomiL  17;  comp.  Reimarus,  ad  Dion  Cass. 
I  e.)  [L.  S.J 

DOMITIUS  AFER.  [Amu.] 
DOMI'TIUS  BALBUS.  [Balbub,  No.  6.] 
DOMITIUS  CAECILIA'NUS.  [Cabcili- 
anus,  p.  526,  b.] 

DOMI'TIUS  CALLI'STRATUS.  [Calu- 

•TRATUR,  p.  579,  b.J 

DOMI'TIUS  CELER.  [C«Lta.] 
DOMI'TIUS  CO'RBULO.  [Coaeno.] 


DOMITIUS  DEXTER.  [Dbxtbr] 
DOMI'TIUS  FLORUS.  [Flobus.] 
DOMI'TIUS  LA'BEO.  [Lauxo.] 
DOMI'TIUS  MARSUS.  [Marsi<*.] 
DOMI'TIUS  ULPIA'NUS.  [ULPUNira,  j 
DOMNA,  JU'LIA,  daughter  of  Bassianus, wife 
of  the  emperor  S^ptimius  Severn*,  mother  of  I'aracalla 
and  Gcta,  grand-aunt  •  f  Klagahalus  and  Alexander. 
(See  the  stetnina  of  Caracalla.)  Bom  of  obscure 
parents  in  Emesa,  she  attracted  the  attention  of  her 
future  husband  long  before  his  elevation  to  the 
purple,  in  consequence,  we  are  told,  of  an  astro- 
logical prediction,  which  declared  that  she  was 
destined  to  be  the  wife  of  a  sovereign.  Already 
cherishing  ambitious  hopes,  and  trusting  implicitly 
to  the  infallibility  of  an  art  in  which  he  possessed 
no  mean  skill,  Severus,  after  the  death  of  Murcia, 
wedded  the  bumble  Syrian  damsel,  with  no  other 
dowry  than  her  horoscope.  The  period  at  which 
this  union  took  place  has  been  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy among  chronologers,  since  the  statements  of 
ancient  authorities  are  contradictory  and  irrccon- 
cileable.  Following  Dion  Cassius  as  our  surest 
guide,  we  conclude  that  it  could  not  have  been  later 
than  a.  D.  175,  for  he  records  that  the  marriage 
couch  was  spread  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  adjoining 
the  palatium,  by  the  empress  Faustina,  who  in  that 
year  quitted  Rome  to  join  M.  Aurelius  in  the  east, 
and  never  returned.  Julia,  being  gifted  with  a 
powerful  intellect  and  with  a  large  measure  of  the 
adroit  cunning  for  which  her  countrywomen  were 
so  celebrated,  exercised  at  all  times  a  powerful 
sway  over  her  superstitious  husband,  persuaded 
him  to  take  up  arms  against  Pescennius  Niger  and 
Clodius  Albinus,  thus  pointing  out  the  direct  path 
to  a  throne,  and,  after  the  prophecy  had  been  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  maintained  her  dominion  unim- 
paired to  the  last.  At  one  period,  when  hard 
pressed  by  the  enmity  of  the  all-powerful  Plautianus, 
she  is  said  to  have  devoted  her  time  almost  ex- 
clusively to  philosophy.  By  her  commands  Phi- 
lostratus undertook  to  write  the  life  of  Apollonius, 
of  Tyana,  and  she  was  wont  to  pass  whole  days 
surrounded  by  troops  of  grammarians,  rhetoricians, 
and  sophists.  But  if  she  studied  wisdom  she 
certainly  did  not  practise  virtue,  for  her  profligacy 
was  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  and  reproach, 
and  she  is  said  even  to  have  conspired  against  the 
life  of  her  husband,  who  from  gratitude,  weakness, 
fear,  or  apathy,  quietly  tolerated  her  enormities. 
After  his  death,  her  influence  became  greater  than 
ever,  and  Caracalla  entrusted  the  most  important 
affairs  of  state  to  her  administration.  At  the 
same  time,  she  certainly  possessed  no  coutroul 
over  his  darker  passions,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  be  murdered  his  own  brother,  Geta,  in  her 
arms,  and  when  she  ventured  to  give  way  to  grief 
for  her  child,  the  fratricide  was  scarcely  withheld 
from  turning  the  dagger  against  his  mother  also. 
Upon  learning  the  successful  issue  of  the  rebellion 
of  Mncrinus,  Julia  at  first  resolved  not  to  survive 
the  loss  of  her  son  and  of  ber  dignities,  but  having 
been  kindly  treated  by  the  conqueror,  she  for  a 
while  indulged  in  bright  anticipations.  Her  pro- 
ceedings, however, excited  a  suspicion  that  she  was 
tampering  with  the  troops :  she  was  abruptly  com- 
manded to  quit  Antioch,  and,  returning  to  ber  former 
resolution,  she  abstained  from  food,  and  perished, 
a.  D.  217.  Her  body  was  transported  to  Rome, 
and  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  Caius  and  Lucius 
Caesar,  but  afterwards  removed  by  her  sister, 
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Mnesa,  along  with  the  bones  of  Geta,  to  the 
cemetery  of  the  Antonines. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Domna  waa  her 
proper  Syrian  name,  analogous  to  the  designations 
of  Afaesa,  Soaemuu,  and  Mamtnaea,  borne  by  other 
members  of  the  same  family.  The  idea  that  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  contraction  for  domino*  and  was 
employed  because  the  latter  would  hare  been 
offensive  to  a  Roman  ear,  scarcely  requires  refu- 
tation. (See  Reimarus  on  Dion  Cass,  lxxiv.  3.) 

One  accusation,  of  the  foulest  description,  has 
been  brought  against  this  princess  by  several 
ancient  historians.  Spartianus  and  Aurelius  Victor 
expressly  affirm  that  Julia  not  only  formed  an 
incestuous  connexion  with  Caracalla,  but  that  they 
were  positively  joined  in  marriage:  the  story  is 
repented  by  Eutropius  and  Orosius  also,  while 
Hcrodian  hints  at  such  a  report  (iv.  16),  when  he 
relates  that  she  was  nicknamed  Jocasta  by  the 
licentious  rabble  of  Alexandria.  But  the  silence  of 
Dion  Cassias,  who  was  not  only  alive,  but  occupied 
a  prominent  public  station  dnnng  the  whole  reign, 
on  the  subject,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting 
the  talc  altogether.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  he  should  have  been  ignorant  of  such  a  rumour, 
if  actually  in  circalation,  and  it  is  equally  certain, 
from  the  tone  of  his  narrative,  that  he  would  not 
bare  suppressed  it  had  it  been  deserving  of  the 
slightest  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vouchers 
for  the  fact  are  in  themselves  totally  destitute  of 
authority  upon  all  points  which  admit  of  doubt  or 
controversy,  and  in  the  present  case  were  so  ill* 
informed  as  to  suppose  that  Julia  was  only  the 
step-mother  of  Caracalla.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxiv.  3, 
Ixxv.  15,  Ixxvi.  4,  16,  lxxvii.  2,  10,  18,  lxviii.  4, 
23,  24  ;  Hcrodian,  iv.  13,  16,  t.  3 ;  Spartian.  Sept. 
Ser.  3,  18,  CaracaJl.  3,  10 ;  Capitolin.  Clod.AlUn. 
3,  Macrin.  9  ;  Lamprid.^/<ex.  Sev.  5 ;  Victor,  Epit. 
21  ;  de  Cues.  21  ;  Rutrop.  viii.  )  1  ;  Ores,  viL  18  ; 
Philostrat.  ViL  Sophist.  ViL  Apoilon.  i.  3  ;  Tzetxea, 
ChiL  vi.  H.  45.)  [W.  R.] 


COIN  OF  DOMNA  JULIA. 

DOMNI'NUS  (AopwirosX  1.  A  Christian,  who 
npostatized  to  Judaism  in  the  persecution  under 
Severus,  about  a-  o.  200,  and  to  whom  Serapion, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  addressed  a  treatise  intended  to 
recall  him  to  the  faith.  (Euseb.  HisL  Eed.  vi.  12; 
comp.  Fabric.  BiU.  Urate  vol.  vii.  p.  166.) 

2.  Of  Laodiceia,  in  Syria,  was  a  disciple  of  Syria- 
nus,  and  a  fellow-pupil  of  Proctus  the  Lycinn,  and 
must,  therefore,  have  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ.  lie  appears  to  have 
been  peculiarly  bigoted  to  his  own  opinions,  and 
is  said  to  have  corrupted  tho  doctrines  of  Plato  by 
mixing  up  with  them  his  private  notions.  This 
called  forth  a  treatise  from  Proclus,  intended  as  a 
statement  of  the  genuine  principles  of  Platonism 
(llparynaTfia  KaBaprttc^  t£v  Soy  part**  rov  riAdVc*- 
roj),  a  work  which  Fabricius,  apparently  by  an 
oversight,  ascribes  to  Domninus  himself.  {BiU. 
Oraec.  vol.  iii  p.  171;  Damosc.  ap.  Said.  $.  v. 
Ao/mros.) 


3.  Of  Antioch,  an  historian,  quoted  frequently  in 
the  chronicle  of  Joannes  Malelaa,  Bentley  think* 
(Ep.  ad  Mill.  p.  73),  that  he  was  bishop  of  An- 
tioch, and  wrote  a  history  of  events  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  the  time  of  Justinian,  to 
the  33d  year  of  whose  reign  (a.  d.  560)  the 
chronicle  of  Malelaa  extends.  (Vou.de Hitt.Graec. 
p.  435,  ed.  Westermann;  Fabric  BiU.  Grate, 
voL  iii.  p.  171,  viL  p.  445.)  [E.  E.J 

DOMNI'NUS,  a  Oraeco- Roman  jurist,  who 
probably  flourished  shortly  before  Justinian,  or  ih 
the  commencement  of  that  emperor's  reign.  Ho 
may  be  the  same  person  to  whom  was  addressed  a 
rescript  of  the  emperor  Zeno.  (BasiL  vii.  p.  71 1,  Cod. 
10,  tit  3,  s.  7.)  He  was  a  commentator  upon  tho 
Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and  Tbeodosiao  Codes. 
(Reiz,  ad  TkcophUum,  pp.  1243,  1245.)  Theo- 
doras, a  contemporary  of  Justinian,  calls  him  hia 
"very  learned  teacher"  (Basil,  vi  p.  217);  but 
Zachariae  imagines  that  Domninus  could  scarcely 
have  been,  in  a  literal  sense,  the  teacher  ofTheodorus, 
who  survived  Justinian,  and  lived  under  Tiberius. 
(Zachariae,  Aneedota,  p.  xlviii.)  By  Suarez  (NoHU 
BasiL  $  42),  Domninus  is  called  Leo  Domninus  ; 
but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  (Assemani,  BiU. 
Jar.  Orient,  lib.  ii.  c  20,  p.  405.)  By  Nic  Com- 
nenus  Papadopoli  (PratnoL  Mfstag.  pp.372, 402), 
a  Domninus,  Nomicus,  JCtus,  is  quoted  as  havin<; 
commented  upon  the  Novella*  Constitution?*  of 
Constantinus  and  Leo  ;  but  the  untrastworthineas 
of  Papadopoli,  in  this  case,  is  exposed  by  Heim- 
bach.  {Aneedota,  I  p.  222). 

The  names  Domnns  and  Domninus  are  some* 
times  confounded  in  manuscripts.  They  are  formed 
from  the  word  Dominua,  and,  like  other  word  a 
denoting  title  (as  Patricias),  became  converted  into 
family  names.  (Menage,  Amaen.  Jur.  p.  171.)  A 
jurist  Domnus  is  mentioned  by  Lihanius,  who 
addressed  letters  to  him.  (Liban.  Ep.  iii.  277, 
1124,  ed.  Wolff.)  [J.  T.G.J 

DOMNUS.  [Domninus.] 

DOMNUS  (Aopj'os),  is  mentioned  in  the  Com- 
mentary on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  that  are 
incorrectly  attributed  to  Oribasius  (p.  8,  ed.  Basil. 
1535),  as  having  written  a  commentary  on  this 
work.  He  was  probably  quite  a  late  author,  perhaps 
living  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  after  Christ ;  bat 
it  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  the  same  person  as 
either  of  the  following  physicians  of  the  same  name. 

2.  A  Jewish  physician,  the  tutor  to  Gesius,  in 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  by  whom  his  own 
reputation  was  eclipsed,  and  his  pupils  enticed 
away.  (Suid.  $.  v.  riVwj.) 

3.  A  heathen  physician  at  Constantinople,  in 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  of  whose  death,  in 
the  time  of  the  plague,  an  account  is  given  by  St. 
Ephraem  Syrus.  (Opera,  vol  L  p.  91,  ed.  Rom. 
15H9,(bL)  [W.A.G.] 

DONA'TIUS  VALENS.  [Valbxs.] 
DONA'TUS,  waa  bishop  of  Casa  Nigra,  in  Na- 
midia,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century 
(a.  d.  312),  and  from  him,  together  with  another 
prelate  of  the  same  name,  the  successor  of  Majori- 
nus  in  the  disputed  election  to  the  see  of  Carthage, 
the  Donatists  derived  their  appellation.  This  waa 
tho  first  important  schism  which  distracted  tho 
Christian  church;  and,  although  in  a  great  mea- 
sure confined  within  the  limits  of  Africa,  proved, 
for  three  centuries,  the  source  of  great  confusion, 
scandal,  and  bloodshed.  Tho  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  the  division,  and  the  first  steps  in  the 
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dispute,  are  giveu  in  another  article.  [Cabcilia- 
mts.]  Condemned,  punished,  but  eventually  tole- 
rated by  Constantine,  fiercely  persecuted  by  Con- 
st-ins, and  favoured  by  Julian,  the  followers  of 
this  sect  appear  to  have  attained  to  their  highest 
point  of  prosperity  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  century,  about  which  period  they  were  ruled 
by  four  hundred  bishops,  and  were  little  inferior 
in  n limbers  to  the  Catholics  of  the  province.  The 
genius  and  perseverance  of  Augustin,  supported  by 
the  stringent  edict  of  Honorius  (a.  d.  414),  vigor- 
ously enforced  by  the  civil  magistrates,  seem  to 
have  crushed  them  for  a  time;  but  they  revived 
upon  the  invasion  of  Genseric,  to  whom,  from 
their  disaffection  to  a  hostile  government,  they  lent 
a  willing  support ;  they  were  of  sufficient  import- 
ance, at  a  later  date,  to  attract  the  attention,  and 
call  forth  the  angry  denunciations  of  Pope  Ore- 
gory  the  Great,  and  arc  believed  to  have  kept 
their  ground,  and  existed  as  an  independent  com- 
munity, until  the  final  triumph  of  the  Saracens 
and  Mohommedanism.  We  ought  to  observe,  that 
even  the  most  violent  enemies  of  the  Donatists 
were  unable  to  convict  them  of  any  serious  errors 
in  doctrine  or  discipline.  Agreeing  with  their 
opponents  upon  all  general  principles  and  points 
of  faith,  they  commenced  simply  by  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  Caecilianus,  and 
were  gradually  led  on  to  maintain,  that  salvation 
was  restricted  to  their  own  narrow  pale,  because 
they  alone  had  escaped  the  profanation  of  receiving 
the  sacraments  from  the  hands  of  traditom,  or  of 
those  who,  having  connived  at  such  apostacy,  had 
forfeited  all  claims  to  the  character  of  Christians. 
Asserting  that  they  alone  constituted  the  true 
universal  church,  they  excommunicated  not  only 
those  with  whom  they  were  directly  at  variance, 
but  all  who  maintained  any  spiritual  connexion 
with  their  adversaries;  and  adopting  to  the  full 
extent  the  high  pretensions  of  Cyprian  with  re- 
gard to  ecclesiastical  unity  and  episcopal  power, 
insisted  upon  rebaptizing  every  one  who  became  a 
proselyte  to  their  cause,  upon  subjecting  to  purifi- 
cation all  places  of  public  worship  which  had  been 
contaminated  by  the  presence  of  their  opponents, 
and  upon  casting  forth  the  very  corpses  and  bones 
of  the  Catholics  from  their  cemeteries.  This  un- 
charitable spirit  met  with  a  fitting  retribution  ; 
for,  at  the  epoch  when  their  influence  was  most 
widely  extended,  dissensions  arose  within  their 
own  body  ;  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
party,  separating  from  the  sect  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Maxim ianists,  arrogated  to  themselves, 
exclusively,  the  prerogatives  claimed  by  the  larger 
faction,  and  hurled  perdition  against  all  who  de- 
nied or  doubted  their  infallibility. 

Our  chief  authorities  for  all  "that  concerns  the 
Donatists  are  the  works  of  Optatus  Milevitamis 
and  Augustin.  In  the  edition  of  the  former,  pub- 
lished by  the  learned  and  industrious  Du  Pin,  will 
be  found  a  valuable  appendix  of  ancient  documents 
relating  to  this  controversy,  together  with  a  con- 
densed view  of  its  rise  and  progress,  while  the 
most  important  passages  in  the  writings  of  Augus- 
tin  have  been  collected  by  Tillemont,  in  that  por- 
tion of  his  Ecclesiastical  Memoirs  (vol.  vi.)  devoted 
to  this  subject.  For  the  series  of  Imperial  Laws 
against  the  Donatists  from  A.  D.  400  to  428,  see 
Cod.  Thtod.  xvi.  tit.  5.  [\V.  R.J 

DONA'TUS  AK'LIUS,or,with  all  his  titles  as 
they  are  found  in  MSS.,  Aclius  Domtus  Vir  Gurus 


Orator  Urlis  Romae,  was  a  celebrated  grammarian 
and  rhetorician,  who  taught  at  Home  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  was  the  preceptor  of 
8aint  Jerome.  His  most  famous  work  is  a  system 
of  Latin  Grammar,  which  has  formed  the  ground- 
work  of  most  elementary  treatises  upon  the  same 
subject,  from  the  period  when  he  flourished  down 
to  our  own  times.  It  has  usually  been  published 
in  the  form  of  two  or  more  distinct  and  separate 
tracts  :  1.  Art  s.  Edilio  Prima,  de  Uteris,  syllabi*, 
pedifms,  et  tonis;  '2.  Ed  it  to  Secutuia,  de  octo  jtartil>tts 
orationis;  to  which  are  commonly  annexed,  De 
barbarismo;  De  soloeritino;  De  ceteris  riiiis;  De 
inetafJasiiio ;  De  schematihus ;  De  tropis;  but  in  the 
recent  edition  of  Lindemann  these  are  all  more 
correctly  considered  as  constituting  one  connected 
whole,  and  are  combined  under  one  general  title, 
taken  from  the  Santenian  MS.  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  Donati  Art  Grammaiica 
Iribus  libris  comprehensa.  It  was  the  common  school- 
book  of  the  middle  ages;  insomuch,  that  in  tho 
English  of  Longlande  and  Chaucer  a  donat  or  denet 
is  equivalent  to  a  lesson  of  any  kind,  and  hence 
came  to  mean  an  introduction  in  general.  Thus 
among  the  works  of  Bishop  Pecock  are  enumerated 
The  Donat  into  Christian  relit/ion,  and  The  folowet 
to  the  Donat,  while  Cotgrave  quotes  an  old  French 
proverb,  Les  diaUes  ettoient  encores  a  leur  Donat, 
i.  e.  The  devils  were  but  yet  in  their  grammar. 
These,  and  other  examples,  are  collected  in  War- 
ton's  History  of  Eniflish  Poetry,  sect.  viii. 

In  addition  to  the  Ars  Grammaiica,  we  possess 
introductions  {emtrrationes)  aud  scholia,  by  Donatus 
to  five  out  of  the  six  plays  of  Terence,  those  to  the 
HeautontiraommcnoB  having  been  lost.  The  pre- 
faces contain  a  succinct  account  of  the  source  from 
which  each  piece  was  derived,  and  of  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs  ;  a  statement  of  the  time  at  which 
it  was  exhibited  ;  notices  respecting  the  distribution 
of  the  characters  ;  and  sundry  particulars  connected 
with  stage  technicalities.  The  commentaries  are 
full  of  interesting  and  valuable  remarks  and  illus- 
trations ;  but  from  the  numerous  repetitions  and 
contradictions,  and,  above  all,  the  absurd  and 
puerile  traits  here  and  there  foisted  in,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  they  have  been  unmercifully  interpolated 
and  corrupted  by  later  and  less  skilful  hands. 
Some  critics,  indeed,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  believo 
that  Donatus  never  committed  his  observations  to 
writing,  and  that  these  scholia  ore  merely  scraps, 
compiled  from  the  notes  of  pupils,  of  dictata  or  lec- 
tures delivered  viva  voce  ;  but  this  idea  does  not 
well  accord  with  the  words  of  SL  Jerome  in  the 
first  of  the  passages  to  which  a  reference  is  given 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Servius  in  his  annotations  upon  Virgil,  refers,  in 
upwards  of  forty  ditferent  places  to  a  Donatus 
who  must  huve  composed  a  commentary  upon  the 
Eclogues,  Georgics  and  Aeneid.  "  Scholia  iu 
Aeneida"  bearing  the  name  of  Donatus  and  cor- 
responding, for  the  most  part,  with  the  quotations 
of  Servius  are  still  extant,  but,  from  their  inferior 
tone  and  character,  have  been  generally  ascribed  to 
Ttbcritts  C'lautlius  Donatus,  who  is  noticed  be- 
low. They  are  divided  into  twelve  books,  to  which 
a  supplemental  thirteenth  was  to  have  been  added  ; 
the  concluding  portions  of  the  fourth  and  eighth, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  nnd  twelfth, 
are  wanting.  Their  chief  object  is  to  point  out  the 
beauties  and  skill  of  the  poet,  rather  than  to  explain 
his  difficulties  j  but  the  writer,  in  a  letter  nib- 
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joined  to  the  twelfth  book,  announces  his  intention, 
should  a  life  already  far  advanced  be  prolonged,  of 
compiling,  from  ancient  authorities,  a  description  of 
the  persons,  places,  herbs  and  trees,  enumerated  in 
the  poem. 

The  popularity  of  the  "  Ar*  GiBinroatica,*'  espe- 
cially of  the  second  part,  "  De  «»cto  partibus  Onv 
tionis."  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  prodigious 
number  of  editions  which  appeared  during  the  in- 
fancy of  printing,  most  of  them  in  gothic  characters, 
without  date,  or  name  of  place,  orof  printer,  and  the 
typographical  history  of  no  work,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Scriptures,  has  excited  more  interest  among 
bibliographers,  or  given  them  more  trouble.  Even 
before  the  invention  of  printing  from  movable 
types,  several  editions  seem  to  have  been  thrown 
off  from  blocks,  and  fragments  of  these  have  been 
preserved  in  various  collections.  The  three  parts 
will  be  found  in  the  collection  of  Putschius  (Cram- 
malicae  Latinos  Audoret  Antiqui,  Hanov.  4 to. 
1605),  together  with  the  commentary  of  Sergius  on 
the  prima  and  secundaeditio ;  and  that  of  ScrviusMa- 
rius  Honoratus,  on  the  secunda  editio  only  (see  pp. 
1755,  1743,  1767,  1779,  1826);  and  also  in  Lin- 
demann's  "  Corpus  Grammaticorum  Lotinorum 
Veterum,"  vol.  i  Lips.  1831. 

Of  the  commentary  on  Terence,  at  least  four 
editions,  separate  from  the  text,  appeared  during 
the  fifteenth  century.  That  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  is  a  folio,  in  Roman  characters,  without 
place,  date,  or  printer's  name,  but  was  probably 
published  at  Cologne,  about  1470—1472  ;  the 
second  at  Venice,  by  Spira,  foL  1472  ;  the  third  at 
Rome,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  fol.  1 472 ;  the 
fourth  at  Milan,  by  Zarotus,  fol.  1476.  It  will  be 
found  attached  to  all  complete  editions  of  the 
dramatist 

The  commentaries  upon  the  Aeneid  were  first 
discovered  by  Jo.  Jovianus  Pontanus,  were  first 
published  from  the  copy  in  his  library,  by  Scipio 
Capycius,  Neap.  fol.  15  '5,  and  were  inserted  by 
O.  Fabricius  in  the  **  Corpus  Interprctum  Virgi- 
lianorum."  The  text  is  very  corrupt  and  imperfect, 
but  it  would  appear  that  MSS.  still  exist  which 
present  it  in  a  more  pure  and  complete  form, 
although  these  have  never  been  collated,  or  at  least 
given  to  the  world.  (See  Bumiann,  in  the  pref.  to 
his  ed.  of  Virgil.)  (Hieron.  advert,  ituf.  vol.  iii.  p. 
92,  ed.  Has.,  in  Euscb.  Chron.  ad  ann.  ccclv  p.  c. ; 
in  Eccla.  c  i.  ;  see  also  Lud.  Schopfen,  De  Tercntio 
el  Donato,  8vo,  Bonn.  1824,  and  Specimen  emend, 
in  Ael.  Donati  comment.  Teretit.  4to,  Bonn.  1826. 
Onann,  Beitr'dq*  zur  Grierhischen  und  Homixhen 
Litterutnrwhichte,  Leip.  1 839. )  [  W.  R.  J 

DO'NATUS,  TIBE'RIUS  CL\U'DIUS.  We 
find  prefixed  to  all  the  more  complete  editions  of 
Virgil  a  life  of  the  poet,  in  twenty-five  chapters, 
bearing  the  title, "  Tiberii  Claudii  Donati  ad  Tiberium 
Claudinnuni  Maximum  Donatianum  filium  de  P. 
Virgilii  M .iron is  Vita."  Nothing  whatsoever  is 
known  with  regard  to  thisPonatus  ;  but  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  some  grammarian,  who  flourished 
nltout  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  may 
have  drawn  up  a  biography  which  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  piece  we  now  possess,  but  which, 
in  its  actual  shape,  exhibits  a  worthless  farrago  of 
childish  anecdotes  and  frivolous  fables,  compounded 
by  ignorant  and  unskilful  hands.  Indeed,  scarcely 
two  MSS.  can  be  found  in  which  it  does  not  wear 
a  different  aspect,  and  the  earlier  editors  6eem  to 
iuwe  moulded  it  into  its  oresent  form,  by  collecting 


and  combining  these  various  and  often  heteroge- 
neous materials.  [  W.  R.  ] 

DONTAS  (AoVrai ),  a  Lacedaemonian  statuary, 
was  the  disciple  of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllia,  and  there- 
fore flourished  about  b.  c.  550.  He  made  the 
statues  which  were  afterwards  placed  in  the  trea- 
sury of  the  Mcgarians  at  Olympia.  They  were  of 
cedar  inlaid  with  gold,  and  formed  a  group  repre- 
senting the  contest  of  Heracles  with  the  river 
Acheloiis,  and  containing  figures  of  Zeus,  Deianeira, 
Acheloiis,  and  Heracles,  with  Ares  assisting  Ache- 
loiis, and  Athena  supporting  Heracles.  The  fatter 
statue  seems,  however,  not  to  have  been  part  of 
the  original  group,  but  a  separate  work  by  Med  on. 
(Com p.  Paus.  v.  17.  1.)  The  group  in  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  Megarian  treasury,  representing  the 
war  of  the  gods  and  the  giants,  seems  also  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Dontas ;  but  the  passage  in  Pau- 
sanias  is  not  quite  clear.  (Paus.  vL  19.  §  9;  Bockh, 
Cbrp.  Inacrip.  L  p.  47,  &c.)  [P.  $.] 

DORCEUS  (AooKfw),  a  son  of  Hi  lpocoon, 
who  had  a  heroum  at  Sparta  conjointly  with  bis 
brother  Sebrus.  The  well  near  the  sanctuary  was 
called  Dorceia,  and  the  place  around  it  Sebrion. 
(Paus.  iii.  15.  §  2  )  It  is  probable  that  Dorceus 
is  the  same  personage  as  the  Dorycleus  in  Apollo- 
dorus  (iiL  10.  §  5),  where  his  brother  is  called 
Tebrus.  [L.  S.] 

DORIEUS  (As*pi«uj),  eldest  son  of  Anaxan- 
d rides,  king  of  Sparta,  by  his  first  wife  [  Anaxav- 
dridkn],  was  however  born  after  the  son  of  the 
second  marriage,  Cleomenes,  and  therefore  ex- 
cluded from  immediate  succession.  He  was  ac- 
counted the  first  in  personal  qualities  of  Sparta's 
young  men,  and  feeling  it  an  indignity  to  remain 
under  the  rule  of  one  so  inferior  to  him  in  worth, 
and  so  narrowly  before  htm  in  claim  to  the  throne, 
he  left  his  country  hastily,  and  without  consulting 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  to  establish  for  himself  a  king- 
dom elsewhere.  He  led  his  colony  first,  under  the 
guidance  of  some  Theraeans,  to  Libya :  the  spot 
he  here  chose,  Cinyps  by  name,  was  excellent;  but 
he  was  driven  out  ere  long  by  the  Libyans  and  Car- 
thaginians, and  led  the  survivors  home.  He  now, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  oracle,  set  forth  to  found 
a  Heracleia  in  the  district  pronounced  to  be  the 
property  of  Hercules,  and  to  have  been  reserved 
by  him  for  any  descendant  who  might  come  to 
claim  it,  Eryx,  in  Sicily.  In  his  passage  thither- 
ward, along  the  Italian  coast,  he  found  the  people 
of  Croton  preparing  (b.  c.  510)  for  their  conflict 
with  Sybaris,  and  induced,  it  would  seem,  by  the 
connexion  between  Croton  and  Sparta  (Miiller, 
Dor.  bk.  x.  7.  §  12),  he  joined  in  the  expedition, 
and  received,  after  the  fall  of  the  city,  a  plot  of 
land,  on  which  he  built  a  temple  to  Athena,  of  the 
Crathis.  Such  was  the  story  given  to  Herodotus 
by  the  remnants  of  the  Sybarites,  who  were  his 
fellow- citizens  at  Thurii,  denied  however  by  the 
Crotoniata,  on  the  evidence,  that  while  Calliaa,  the 
Elean  prophet,  had  received  from  them  various  re- 
wards still  enjoyed  there  by  his  posterity,  in  re- 
turn of  his  service  in  the  war,  nothing  of  the  sort 
recalled  the  name  of  Dorieus.  This,  however,  if 
Dorieus  was  bent  on  his  Sicilian  colony,  is  quite 
intelligible.  He  certainly  pursued  his  course  to 
Eryx,  and  there  seems  to  have  founded  his  Hera- 
cleia ;  but  ere  long,  he  and  all  his  brother  Spartans 
with  him,  a  single  man  excepted  [EuryleonJ, 
were  cut  off  in  a  battle  with  the  Egestaeans,  and, 
as  it  seems,  tfce  Carthaginians.    He  left  however 
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behind  him  a  son,  Euryanax,  who  accompanied  hi* 
cousin  Pausaniaa  in  the  campaign  (a  c  479) 
against  Mardonius.  Why  this  son  did  not  succeed 
rather  than  Leonidaa,  on  the  death  of  Cleomenes, 
is  not  clear;  M  tiller  suggest*,  comparing  Plut. 
Agu%  c  11,  that  a  Heracleid,  leaving  his  country 
to  settle  elsewhere  lo*t  his  rights  at  home.  (Herod, 
v.  41—  66;  ix.  10,  53,  55;  Diod.  iv.  23;  Paus. 
iii.  16.  $  4,  and  3.  §  8.)  [A.  H.  C] 

DORIEUS  (Awpiti/r),   the  son  of  Diagoras 
[Diaoorab],  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  noble 
Heracleid  family,   the    Eratids   of  Ialysus,  in 
Rhodes.    He  was  rictor  in  the  pancratium  in 
three  successive  Olympiads,  the  87th,  88th,  and 
89th,  a  c.  432,  428  and  424,  the  second  of  which 
is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (iii.  8) ;  at  the 
Nemean  games  he  won  seven,  at  the  Isthmian 
eight  victories.    He  and  his  kinsman,  Peisidorus, 
were  styled  in  the  announcement  as  Thurians,  so 
that,  apparently,  before  424  at  latest,  they  bad  left 
their  country.  (Paus.  vi  7.)    The  whole  family 
were  outlawed  as  heads  of  the  aristocracy  by  the 
Athenians  (Xen.  /fell  i.  5.  §  19),  and  took  refuge 
in  Thurii ;  and  from  Thurii,  after  the  Athenian 
disaster  at  Syracuse  had  re-established  there  the 
Peloponnesian  interest,  Dorieus  led  thirty  galleys 
to  the  aid  of  the  Spartan  cause  in  Greece.  He 
arrived  with  them  at  Cnidus  in  the  winter  of  412. 
(Thuc  viil  35.)    He  was,  no  doubt,  active  in  the 
revolution  which,  in  the  course  of  the  same  winter, 
was  effected  at  Rhodes  (Time  v iii.  44) ;  its  revolt 
from  the  Athenians  was  of  course  accompanied  by 
the  restoration  of  the  family  of  Diagoras.  ( a  c.  4 1 1 .) 
We  find  him  early  in  the  summer  at  Miletus,  join- 
ing in  the  expostulations  of  his  men  to  Astyochus, 
who,  in  the  Spartan  fashion,  raised  his  staff  as  if 
to  strike  him,  and  by  this  act  so  violently  excited 
the  Tliurian  sailors  that  he  was  saved  from  vio- 
lence only  by  Hying  to  an  altar.    (Thuc  viii.  84.) 
And  shortly  after,  when  the  new  commander, 
Mindarus,  sailed  for  the  Hellespont,  he  was  sent 
with  thirteen  ships  to  crush  a  democratical  move- 
ment in  Rhodes.   (Diod.  xiii.  38.)     Some  little 
time  after  the  battle  of  Cynosseina  he  entered  the 
Hellespont  with  his  squadron,  now  fourteen  in 
number,  to  join  the  main  body ;  and  being  de- 
scried and  attacked  by  the  Athenians  with  twenty, 
was  forced  to  run  his  vessels  ashore,  near  Rhoe- 
teum.     Here  he  vigorously  maintained  himself 
until  Mindarus  came  to  his  succour,  and,  by  the 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  the 
action  became  genend:   it  was  decided  by  the 
sudden  arrival  of  Alcibiades  with  reinforcements. 
(Xen.  He'l.  i.  1.  $  2  ;  Diod.  xiii.  45.)  Four  years 
after,  at  the  close  of  a  c.  407,  he  was  captured, 
with  two  Thurian  galleys,  by  the  Athenians,  and 
sent,  no  doubt,  to  Athens:   but  the  people,  in 
admiration  of  his  athletic  size  and  noble  beauty, 
dismissed  their  ancient  enemy,  though  already 
under  sentence  of  death,  without  so  much  as  ex- 
acting a  ransom.   (Xen.  Hell,  i.  5.  $  19.)  Pausa- 
niaa, (/.  c.,)  on  the  authority  of  Androtion,  further 
relates,  that  at  the  time  when  Rhodes  joined  the 
Athenian  league  formed  by  Conon,  Doricus  chanced 
to  be  somewhere  in  the  reach  of  the  Spartans,  and 
was  by  them  seised  and  put  to  death.  [A.  II.  C] 
DORIEUS  (Awpicvi),  the  author  of  an  epigram 
upon  Milo,  which  is  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (x. 
p.  412,  f.)  and  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck, 
Anal.  iL  63;  Jacobs,  ii.  62.)    Nothing  more  is 
known  of  him.  [P.  S.] 


DORILLUS  (AipiMos)  or  DORIALLUS 
(Aop&zAAos),  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  who  was 
ridiculed  by  Aristophanes.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  him.  (Suid.,  Hesych.,  and  Etym.  Mag. 
s.  v.  AopiaWot;  Aristoph.  Lemn.  Ft.  336.  Dindorf, 
Schol.  »  Arutoph.  Han.  t.  519;  Fabric.  BM. 
Grate,  n.  p.  297.)  (P.  S.] 

DORI'MACHUS  (Aoptnax™),  less  properly 
DORY'MACHUS   (Aopi^axoj),    »  native  of 
Trichonium,  in  Aetolia,  and  son  of  Nicottratus, 
was  sent  out,  in  a  c.  221,  to  Phigalea,  on  the 
Messenian  border,  with  which  the  Aetolians  had  a 
league  of  sympolity%  ostensibly  to  defend  the  place, 
but  in  reality  to  watch  affairs  in  the  Peloponnesus 
with  a  view  of  fomenting  a  war,  for  which  hia 
restless  countrymen  were  anxious.    A  number  of 
freebooters  flocked  together  to  him,  and  he  con- 
nived at  their  plundering  the  territory  of  the  Mea- 
senians,  with  whom  Aetolia  was  in  alliance.  All 
complaints  he  received  at  first  with  neglect,  and 
afterwards  (when  he  had  gone  to  Messene,  on 
pretence  of  investigating  the  matter)  with  insult. 
The  Messenian s,  however,  and  especially  Sciron, 
one  of  their  ephori,  behaved  with  such  spirit  that 
Dorimachus  was  compelled  to  yield,  and  to  promise 
satisfaction  for  the  iujuries  done  ;  but  he  had  been 
treated  with  indignity,  which  he  did  not  forget, 
and  he  resolved  to  bring  about  a  war  with  Me* se- 
ll ia.    This  he  was  enabled  to  do  through  his  kins- 
man   Scopas,   who  administered   the  Aetolian 
government  at  the  time,  and  who,  without  waiting 
for  any  decree  of  the  Assembly,  or  for  the  sanction 
of  the  select  council  ('As-okAittoi  ;  see  Polyb.  xx. 
I;  Liv.  xxxv.  34),  commenced   hostilities,  nol 
against  Mes&enia  only,  but  also  against  the  Epei- 
rots,  Achaean*,  Acarnanians,  and  Macedonians. 
In  the  next  year,  B.  c.  220,  Dorimachus  invaded 
the  Peloponnesus  with  Scopas,  and  defeated  Ara- 
tus,  at  Caphyae.  [See  p.  255,  a.]    He  took  part 
also  in  the  operations  in  which  the  Aetolians  were 
joined  by  Scerdilaidas,  the  Illyrian, — the  capture 
and  burning  of  Cynaetha,  in  Arcadia,  and  the 
baffled  attempt  on  Cleitor, — and  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
Aegeira  in  a  a  219.     In  the  autumn  of  the  soma 
year,  being  chosen  general  of  the  Aetolians,  he 
ravaged  Epcirus,  and  destroyed  the  temple  at 
Dodona.     In  a  c.  218  he  invaded  Thessaly,  in 
the  hope  of  drawing  Philip  away  from  the  siege  of 
Palu*,  in  Cephallenia,  which  he  was  indeed  obliged 
to  relinquish,  in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of 
Leontius,  but  he  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
Dorimachus  to  make  an  incursion  into  Aetolia, 
advancing  to  Thermum,  the  capital  city,  and  plun- 
dering it.    Dorimachus  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as 
one  of  the  chiefs  through  whom  M.  Valerius  Lae- 
vinus,  in  a  &  211,  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Aetolia  against  Philip,  from  whom  he  vainly 
attempted,  in  a  c  210,  to  save  the  town  of  Echi- 
nus, in  Thessaly.    In  B.C.  204  he  and  Scopas  were 
appointed  by  the  Aetolians  to  draw  up  new  laws 
to  meet  the  general  distress,  occasioned  by  heavy 
debts,  with  which  the  two  commissioners  them- 
selves were  severely  burdened.     In  a  c.  196 
Dorimachus  was  sent  to  Egypt  to  negotiate  tonus 
of  peace  with  Ptolemy  V.  (Kpiphancs),  his  mission 
probably  having  reference  to  the  conditions  nf 
amity  bctweeu  Ptolemy  and  Antiochus  the  Great, 
to  whom  the  Aetolians  were  now  looking  for  sup- 
port against  Rome.  (Polyb.  iv.  3-1 3, 1 6- 1 9, 57, 58, 
67,  77;  r.  i.3,4-9.  H,  17;  ix.  42;  xiii.  l;xviiL 
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37;  xx.  1 ;  Fragm.  Hist.  68;  Liv.  xxvi.  24 ;  Brand- 
stater,  Gat-k.  des  Aetol.  Landrs,  p.  342,  &c)  [E.  E.] 
DO'RION  (Avplw*).  1.  A  critic  and  gramma- 
rian in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  He  lived  at  Sardis, 
and  was  a  friend  of  Dion  veins  of  Miletus,  the  rhe- 
torician. (Philostr.  Fit.  Syh.  i.  22.  §  4.) 

2.  A  rhetorician  referred  to  by  the  elder  Seneca. 
(Suas.  2,  Cuntrov.  i.  8,  iv.  24.) 

3.  A  native  probably  of  Egypt,  is  recorded  by 
Athenaena,  from  whom  alone  our  knowledge  of 
him  is  derived,  aa  a  musician,  a  wit,  a  bon  vivant, 
and  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  his  favourite  deli- 
cacy— fish.  His  profession  and  his  propensity  are 
together  marked  by  the  name  Kowaio<pv<ntHi$,  ap- 
plied to  him  by  the  comic  poet  Mnesimachus,  in 
his  play  of  *  Philip."  (Ap.  Athen.  riii.  p.  338,  b. ; 
Meineke,  Fragm.  Com.  voL  iii.  p.  578.)  He  is 
mentioned  too  in  a  fragment  of  Machon,  also  pre- 
served by  Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  337,  c.  ;  Casaub.  ad 
loc) ;  and  there  is  an  anecdote  of  him  at  the  court 
of  Nicocreon  of  Salamis  (Athen.  viii.  p.  337,  f.), 
which  shews  that  he  did  not  lose  anything  for 
want  of  asking.  He  was  in  favour  also  with  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon,  who  had  him  in  his  retinue  at 
Chaeroneia,  in  a.  c  338.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  118,  b., 
vii.  pp.  282,  d.,  287,  c,  297,  c,  300,  f.,  304,  f., 
306,  f.,  309,  f.,  312,  d.,  315,  b.,  319,  d.,  320,  d.. 
322,  f.,  327,  f.,  x.  p.  435,  c.)  There  was  a  Dorioi, 
too,  probably  a  different  person,  from  whose  work, 
called  r*a>pyiK6r,  a  mythological  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  word  crwrq  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(iii.  p.  7«,  a.).  [E.  E.] 

DORIS  (A»p/f),  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Thetis,  and  the  wife  of  her  brother  Nercus,  hy 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  the  Nereides. 
(Apollod.  i.  2.  §  2 ;  Heaiod.  Theog.  240,  &c. ; 
Ov.  Met.  ii.  269.)  The  Latin  poets  sometimes 
use  the  name  of  this  marine  divinity  for  the  sea 
itself.  (Virg.  Eclog.  x.  5.)  One  of  Doris's  daugh- 
ters, or  the  Nereides,  likewise  bore  the  name  of 
Doris.    (Horn. //.  x viii.  45.)  [L.  S.] 

DORIS  (Aofynj),  a  Locrian,  daughter  of  Xene- 
tns,  wife  of  the  elder,  and  mother  of  the  younger 
Dionysius.  (Diod.  xiv.  44;  Plut.  Dion,  3.)  She 
died  before  her  husband,  who  seems  to  have 
lamented  her  Inss  in  one  of  his  tragedies.  (Lucian. 
adv.  Indoct.  y  15.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

DORO*THEUS  (AvpiOtos).  A  considerable 
number  of  works  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
as  the  productions  of  Dorotheus,  without  our  being 
able  to  determine  whether  they  belong  to  one  or 
to  different  persons.  The  following,  however, 
must  be  distinguished  : — 

1.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  history  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  of  which  Athenaeus  (vii.  p. 276) 
quotes  the  sixth  book.  As  Athenaeus  mentions 
no  characteristic  to  distinguish  him  from  other 
persons  of  the  same  name,  we  cannot  say  who  he 
was,  or  whether  he  is  the  author  of  any  of  the 
other  works  which  are  known  only  as  the  produc- 
tions of  Dorotheus  :  viz.  a  Sicilian  history  (Zuc«- 
Aurd),  from  the  first  book  of  which  a  fragment  is 
preserved  in  Stobaeus  (Flor.  xlix.  49)  and  Apos- 
tolus (Proverb,  xx.  13);  a  history  of  Italy  ('Ito- 
At*d),  from  the  fourth  book  of  which  a  statement 
is  quoted  by  Plutarch  (I'arull.  Min.  20  ;  comp. 
Clem.  Alex.  I'rotrejA.  p.  12);  novosKTTjv,  of  which 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  p.  1  44)  quotes 
the  first  book ;  and  lastly,  MfTo/wp^wo-fii,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Plutarch.  (Farali.  Min.  25.; 

2.  Of  Ascalon,  a  Greek  grammarian  frequently 
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referred  to  by  Athenaeus,  who  quotes  the  108th 
book  of  a  work  of  his,  entitled  Xt£*w  ovraywyrf 
(Athen.  vii.  p.  329,  ix.  p.  410,  xL  p.  481,  xiv.  p. 
658 ;  comp.  SchoL  ad  Horn.  IL  ix.  90,  x.  252 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  xxiii.  230,  p.  1297.j  This 
work  may  be  the  same  as  the  one  wtpl  rmv  (trwr 
*lpr\niv<j>v  A^wy  Kara  trrotxuoy  (Phot  BiU.  Cod. 
156),  which  seems  to  have  been  only  a  chapter  ec 
section  of  the  great  work.  Another  work  of  hi* 
bore  the  title  wtpl  'Arrupdvous  *ol  wtpl  rrrt  -rapi 
vttrrfpott  k(duxkoi%  /aottvijj.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  662.) 

3.  Of  Athens,  is  mentioned  among  the  authors 
consulted  by  Pliny.  (H.N.  Elench.  lib.  xii.  and  xiii.) 

4.  A  Chaldasan,  is  mentioned  as  the  author 
of  a  work  **pl  Aiflw  by  Plutarch  (de  F(mm.  23), 
who  quotes  the  second  book  of  it.  Ht  may  be 
the  same  as  the  Dorotheus  referred  to  by  Pliny 
(H.  N.  xxii.  22),  though  the  latter  may  also  bo 
identical  with  the  Athenian,  No.  S. 

5.  Bishop  of  MAKTiANori.it,  lived  about  a.  n. 
431,  and  was  a  most  obstinate  follower  of  the 
party  and  heresies  of  Nestorius.  He  was  so  vio- 
lent in  his  opinions,  that  shortly  before  the  synod 
of  Ephesus,  he  declared  that  any  man  who  believed 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  the  mother  of  God  was 
deserving  of  eternal  damnation.  He  took  part 
in  the  synod  of  Kphcsus,  which  deposed  him  on 
account  of  his  insisting  upon  the  correctness  of  the 
Kestorian  views;  and  a  synod  which  was  held 
soon  after  at  Constantinople  expelled  him  from  his 
see.  When  Satuniinus  was  appointed  his  succes- 
sor, a  popular  tumult  broke  out  at  Martianople,  in 
consequence  of  which  Dorotheus  was  exiled  by  an 
imperial  edict  to  Cacsareia  in  Cappadocia.  There 
are  extant  by  him  four  Epistles  printed  in  a  Latin 
translation  in  Lupus.  (Epistot.  Ephesinae^  No.  46, 
78,  115,  137;  comp.  Cave,  Hist  Lit.  i.  p.  328.) 

6.  Archimandrita  of  Palestine,  lived  about 
A.  D.  600,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of 
Joannes  Monachus,  on  whom  he  waited  during  an 
illness,  which  lasted  for  several  years.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  have  afterwards  been  made  bishop  of 
Brixia  on  account  of  his  great  learning.  He  wrote 
a  work,  in  three  books,  on  obscure  passages  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  however  is  a  mere 
compilation  made  from  the  works  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  for  which  reason  it  is  printed  among  the 
works  of  the  latter,  in  the  Roman  edition  of  1591, 
and  the  subsequent  ones.  (Cave,  Hist  Lit.  i.  p. 
444  ;  Fabr.  BiU.  Gr.  xi.  p.  103.) 

7.  Of  Sidon,  was  the  author  of  astrological 
poems  (dwoTfA&r/iara),  of  which  a  few  fragments 
are  still  extant  They  are  collected  in  Inarte's 
CaUdoij.  Cotl.  MSS.  B,blu>tk.  Mat.  i.  p.  224,  and 
in  Cramer's  Anecdota,  iii.  pp.  167,  185.  Manilius, 
among  the  Romans,  and  several  Arab  writers  on 
astrology,  have  made  considerable  use  of  these 
A potelesmata.  Some  critics  are  inclined  to  consider 
Dorotheus  of  Sidon  as  identical  with  the  Chaldaean. 

8.  Of  Tyre,  has  b»-en  frequently  confounded 
with  Dorotheus,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian,  who  is  spoken  of  by  Eusebius. 
(//.  E.  vii.  32.)  He  must  further  be  distinguished 
from  another  Dorotheus,  who  was  likewise  a  con- 
temporary of  Diocletian.  (Euseb.  H.  E.  viii.  1,  6.) 
Our  Dorotheus  \%  said  to  have  flourished  about 
A.  D.  303,  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  Diocletian,  and  to  have  been  sent  into 
exile.  When  this  persecution  ceased,  he  returned 
to  his  see,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  remained  tiD 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian,  by  whose  emisssy 
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nn  He  was  seized  and  put  to  death,  at  the  age  of 
107  year*.  This  account,  however,  is  not  found 
in  any  of  hit  contemporaries  and  occurs  only  in 
an  anonvmous  writer  who  lived  after  the  sixth 
century  of  onr  era,  and  from  whom  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Mnrtyrologia,  Dorotheus  is  further 
•aid  to  have  written  several  theological  works,  and 
we  still  possess,  under  his  name,  a  **  Synopsis  de 
Vita  et  Morte  Prophetarum,  Apostolorum  et  Dis- 
cipulorum  Domini,"  which  is  printed  in  Latin  in 
the  third  vol.  of  the  Bittti/jth.  Patrum.  A  specimen 
of  the  Greek  original,  with  a  Latin  translation,  is 
given  by  Cave  (Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  115,  &c.),  and  the 
whole  was  edited  by  Fabricius,  at  the  end  of  his 
**  Monumenta  Variorum  de  Mosis,  Prophetarum  et 
Apostolorum  Vita,"  17U,8vo.  It  is  an  ill-digested 
mass  of  fabulous  accounts,  though  it  contains  a  few 
things  also  which  are  of  importance  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  115,  Ac) 

There  are  a  few  other  ecclesiastics  of  this  name, 
concerning  whom  little  or  nothing  is  known.  A 
Vist  of  them  is  given  by  Fabricius.  (BiU.  Grace. 
vii.  p.  452,  note  p.)  [L.  S.j 

DORO'THEUS,  a  celebrated  jurist  of  quacst- 
orian  rank,  nnd  professor  of  law  at  Berytus,  was 
one  of  the  principal  compilers  of  Justinian *s  Digest, 
and  was  invited  by  the  emperor  from  Berytus  to 
Constantinople  for  that  purpose.  (Const.  Tant.  §  9.) 
He  also  had  a  share,  along  with  Tribonian  and 
Theophilus,  in  the  composition  of  the  Institutes. 
(Prooem.  Inst.  93.)  He  was  one  of  the  professors 
to  whom  the  Const.  Omnemy  regulating  the  new 
system  of  legal  education  was  addressed  in  a.  d. 
533,  nnd  in  the  following  year  was  employed, 
conjointly  with  Tribonian,  Menna,  Constantinus, 
and  Joannes,  to  form  the  second  edition  of  the 
Code,  by  the  insertion  of  the  fifty  decisions,  and 
bv  such  other  alterations  as  were  necessary  for  its 
improvement    (Const  6Wi.  §  2.) 

Ant.  Augustinus  (cited  by  Suarez,  Notii.  Basil. 
§  29)  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Novells  of  Justi- 
nian, asserts  that  Mat  Blastares  ascribes  to  Doro- 
theus a  Greek  interpretation  of  the  Digest  not  so 
extended  as  that  of  Stephanus,  nor  so  concise  as 
that  of  Cyrillus.  The  passage,  however,  as  repre- 
sented by  Augustinus,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Prooemium  of  the  Syntagma  of  Blastares,  as  edited 
by  Bishop  Beveridge  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Synodko*.  Fabrotus  ( Basil,  vi.  p.  259,  in  marg.) 
asserts  without  ground,  M  Dorotheus  scripsit  rd 
wAdror  ;**  i.  e.  a  Greek  translation  of  the  text  of  the 
Digest  That  Dorotheus  commented  upon  the 
Digest  appears  from  B<isil.  ed.  Fabrot  iv.  pp.  336, 
337, 338,  and  Basil,  ed.  Heimbach,  i.  pp.  623,  763  ; 
ii.  p.  1 38. 

Dorotheus  occasionally  cites  the  Code  of  Jus- 
tinian. (W.  iv.  pp.  375,  379.)  Bach  (/fist. 
Jur.  Horn.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  sect.  3.  §  9,  p.  iiSO)  asserts, 
that  he  wrote  the  Index  of  the  Code,  but  vouches 
no  authority  for  this  assertion,  which  is  doubted 
by  Pohl.    (Ad  Suares.  Not.  Ban.  p.  71,  n.  t.) 

The  following  list  of  passages  in  the  Basilica 
(ed.  Fabrot.),  where  Dorotheus  is  cited,  is  given 
by  Fabricius:  (Bibl.  Ur.  xii.  p.  444:)  iii.  212, 
265 ;  iv.  336,  337,  338,  368,  370,  371,  372,  374, 
376,  378,  379,  380,  381,  383,  384, 385,  398,  399, 
401,  402,  403,  704;  v.  39,  144,  173,  260,290, 
325,  410,  414,  423,  433,  434  ;  vi.  49,  259,  273 ; 
▼ii.  95,  101,  225. 

Dorotheus  died  in  the  lifetime  of  Stephanus,  by 
whom  he  is  termed  6  naxaplr-ns  in  Basil,  iii.  212. 


Some  have  lx*licved  thnt  a  jurist  of  the  same 
name  flourished  in  a  later  age,  for  the  untrust- 
worthy Nic.  Comncnus  Papadopoli  (Praennt.  Mgs- 
tag.  p.  408)  cites  a  scholium  of  Dorotheus  Mona- 
chus  on  the  title  de  testUtiu  in  the  Comftmdium 
Leijum  Isanis  et  Comtanfini.  [J.  T.  G.] 

DORO'THEUS  (Avpodtot)  a  Greek  physician, 
who  wrote  a  work  entitled  'Twoixv^fiara,  thm- 
mentarii,  which  is  quoted  by  Phlegon  Tralliamis 
(De  Mirali.  c.  26),  but  is  no  longer  in  existence. 
He  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  tho 
second  century  after  Christ  and  may  perhaps  be 
the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and 
said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Athens  nnd  also  the 
same  as  Dorotheus  Melius  who  is  twice  mentioned 
by  Galen.  (DeAntvl.  ii.  14  ;  vol.  xiv.  pp.  183,  187.) 

2.  A  physician  of  this  nnme,  who  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  also  in  deacon's  orders,  appears  to  have 
consulted  lsidorus  Pelusiotes  in  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ  on  the  reason  why  incorporeal  beings 
are  less  subject  to  injury  and  corruption  than  cor- 
poreal ;  to  which  question  he  received  an  answer 
in  a  letter,  which  is  still  extant  (Isid.  Pelus. 
Ejnst.  v.  191,  ed.  Paris  1638.)       I.W.  A.G.] 

DOROTHEUS,  a  painter,  who  executed  for 
Nero  a  copy  of  the  Aphrodite  Anadyomene  of 
Apelles.  He  lived  therefore  about  a.  d.  60.  (Plin. 
nvv.  10,8.  36.  §  15;  Apellbs.)        [P.  S.J 

DORPANEUS.  [Dkckbalus] 

DORSO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patrician 
Fabia  gens. 

1.  C.  Fabits  Dorso,  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  time  when  the  Capitol  was  besieged  by 
the  Gauls,  (b.  c.  390.)  The  Fabian  gens  was  ac- 
customed to  celebrate  a  sacrifice  nt  a  fixed  time  on 
the  Quirinal  hill,  and  accordingly,  at  the  appointed 
time,  C.  Dorso,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  de- 
scended from  the  Capitol,  carrying  the  sacred  things 
in  his  hands  passed  in  safety  through  the  enemy's 
posts  and,  after  performing  the  sacrifice,  returned 
in  safety  to  the  Capitol.  ( Li  v.  v.  46,  52 ;  Val. 
Max.  i.  1.  §  11.)  The  tale  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferently related  by  other  writers.  Dion  Cassius 
(Frnpm.  29,  ed.  Reimar.)  speaks  of  the  sacrifice  as 
a  public  one,  which  Fabius  whom  he  calls  Caeso 
Fabius  had  to  perform  as  one  of  the  pontills. 
Florus  (i.  1 3)  also  calls  him  a  pontiff,  who  was 
sent  by  Manlius  the  commander  on  the  Capitol, 
to  celebrate  the  sacred  rite  on  the  Quirinal.  Ap- 
pian,  on  the  other  hand,  who  quotes  Cassius  He- 
mina  as  his  authority,  says  that  the  sacrifice  was 
performed  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  (Celt.  6.) 

2.  M.  Fabius  Dorso,  son  probably  of  No.  1,  was 
consul  in  B.  c  345  with  Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus 
Rufus,  in  which  year  Camillus  was  appointed  dic- 
tator to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  Aurunci.  He 
made  war  with  his  colleague  against  the  Volsci  and 
took  Sora.  (Liv.  vii.  28;  Diod.  xvi.66.) 

3.  C.  Fabu's  Dorso  Licinuh,  son  or  grandson 
of  No.  2,  was  consul  in  B.  c.  273  with  C.  Claudius 
Can  ins  but  died  in  the  course  of  this  year.  It 
was  in  his  consulship  thnt  colonies  were  founded 
at  Cosa  and  Parsttim,  and  thnt  an  embassy  was 
sent  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  Rome,  (Veil. 
Pat  i.  14;  Eutrop.  ii.  15.) 

DORUS  (Awpoj),  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the 
Dorians ;  he  is  described  either  as  a  son  of  Hellen, 
by  the  nvmph  OrseVs,  and  a  brother  of  Xuthus  and 
Aeolus  '(Apollod.  i.  7.  §3;  Diod.  iv.  60);  of 
as  a  son  of  Apollo,  by  Phthia,  and  a  brother  of 
Lnodocus  and  Polypoites  (Apollod.  i.  7.  $  6), 
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where**  Servius  (ad  At*,  ii.  27)  calls  him  a  son 
of  Poseidon.  He  in  nid  to  hnve  auemblcd  the 
people  which  derived  iU  name  from  him  (the  Do- 
rian*) around  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Par- 
nassus. (Strub.  viii.  p.  383;  Herod,  i.  56,  comp. 
Miiller,  Aw.  i.  1.  $  1.)  fL- S.] 

DORYCLEIDAS  (AopwrA«toai),  a  Lacedae- 
monian statuary,  the  brother  of  Medon,  made  the 
gold  and  iror*  statue  of  Themis,  in  the  temple  of 
Hera  at  O'./mpia.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Dipoenns 
and  ScvMis,  and  therefore  flourished  about  B.  c 
550.  (Pans.  t.  17.  «  1.)  [P.  S.] 

DORYCLUS  (&6pvK\ot\  the  name  of  two 
mythical  personage*.  (Horn.  1U  xi.  489;  Virg. 
Aen.  v.  620.)  [L.  S.] 

DO'RYLAS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  per- 
sonages. (Ov.  Met.  v.  130,  xii.  380.)      [L.  S.] 

DORYLA'US  (AopiJAooi).  1.  A  general  of 
Mithridates  who  conducted  an  army  of  80,000 
men  into  Greece  in  b.  c.  86  to  assist  Archelaus  in 
the  war  with  the  Romans.  (Appian,  Mitkr.  17, 
49  ;  Plut.  Sulf.  20  ;  comp.  above,  p.  262,  a.) 

2.  An  ambassador  of  Deiotarus.  (Cic,  pro  Deio- 
tar.  15.) 

DOR  Y'PHORUS  (Aopu<po>>»),  one  of  the  most 
influential  freedmen  and  favourites  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  who  employed  him  as  his  secretary,  and 
lavished  enormous  sums  upon  him.  But  in  A.  D. 
63  Nero  is  said  to  have  poisoned  him,  because  he 
opposed  his  marriage  with  Poppaea.  (Tacit.  Ann. 
sir.  6.r>;  Dion  Cass.  lxi.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DOSI'ADAS  (Aewruttoj),  of  Rhodes  the  au- 
thor of  two  enigmatic  poems  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, the  verses  of  which  are  so  arranged  that  each 
poem  presents  the  profile  of  an  altar,  whence  each 
of  them  is  entitled  Avatd&a  fl&fiSi.  (Brunck,  AnaL 
i.  412;  Jacobs,  i.  202.)  The  language  of  these 
poems  ia  justly  censured  by  Lucian.  (Leriph.  25.) 
Dosiadas  is  also  one  of  the  authors  to  whom  the 
"Egg  of  Simmiaa"  is  ascribed.  [Bbsantinus.] 
The  time  nt  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  (Fabric, 
liibf.  Grate,  iii.  810—812;  Jacobs  Antk.  Grate. 
vii.  pp.  21 1  —224,  xiii.  pp.  888,  889.)    f  P.  S.] 

DOSITHEUS  (A»oW«of),  a  Greek  historian, 
of  whom  four  works  are  mentioned  :  1.  ^uttKixd, 
of  which  the  third  book  is  quoted.  (Plut  Parall. 
Min.  19.)  2.  AuJicucd,  of  which  likewise  the  third 
book  is  quoted.  (Plut.  Parall.  Min.  30.)  3.  W 
\<kA  (ibid.  33,  34,  37,  40),  and  4.  UtKorloai. 
( I  hid.  33  ;  Steph.  By*,  ».  v.  Awpior.)  But  nothing 
further  is  known  about  him.  [L.  S.] 

DOSI'THEUS  (AowtooO,  of  Colonns,  a  geo- 
meter, to  whom  Archimedes  dedicates  his  books 
on  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  and  that  on  spirals. 
Cenaorinus  is  held  to  say  (c  18),  thnt  he  improved 
the  octa-eteris  of  Eudoxus :  and  both  Geminns 
and  Ptolemy  made  use  of  the  observations  of  the 
times  of  appearance  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  he 
made  in  the  year  b.  c.  200.  Pliny  (H.  N.  xviii. 
31)  mentions  him.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Grate,  vol.  iv. 
p.  15.)  [A.  DeM.J 

DOSITHEUS,  surnamed,  probably  from  his 
occupation,  Maoistkr,  was  a  schoolmaster  and 
grammarian,  teaching  Greek  to  Roman  youths. 
He  lived  under  Septimius  Severus  and  Ant.  Cara- 
cal Is  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of 
our  em.  This  appears  by  a  passage  in  his  'Epurf- 
ytiuara,  where  he  states  that  he  copied  the  Gene- 
ologia  of  Hyginus  in  the  consulship  of  Maximus 
and  A  pros  which  occurred  a.  d.  207. 

There  is  extant  of  this  author,  in  two  mann- 
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scripts  a  work  entitled  'Epunvtinara  divided  into 
three  books.  Parts  of  it  have  never  been  published, 
and  do  not  deserve  to  be  published  ;  for  all  that  is 
the  author's  own  is  worthless  ill-expressed,  and 
disfigured  by  excessive  boastfulness.     The  first 
book  (unpublished)  consists  of  a  Greek  grammar, 
written  in  Latin,  and  treating  of  the  parts  of 
speech.     The  second    book   consists   chiefly  of 
imperfect  vocabularies  and  glossaries  Greek-Latip 
and  Latin-Greek.     The  glossaries  were  publish 
ed  by  H.  Stephanus  foL  1573,  and  have  since 
been  several  times  reprinted.    The  third  book 
contains   translations  from   Latin  authors  into 
Greek,  and  vice  vena,  the  Latin  and  Greek  being 
placed  on  opposite  columns.    From  the  extracts 
thus  preserved  this  part  of  the  work  deserves  atten- 
tion.   It  consists  of  six  divisions,  or  chapters  ;  1. 
The  first  chapter  is  entitled  Divi  Hadriaxi  Senten- 
tial ft  Epittolae,  and  contains  legal  anecdote*  of 
Hadrian,  mostly  without  much  point,  his  answers 
to  petitioners,  a  letter  written  by  him  to  his  mother, 
and  a  notice  of  a  law  concerning  parricide.  The  law 
referred  to  directs  the  murderer  of  bis  father  to  bt 
sewn  alive  in  a  sack,  along  with  a  dog,  a  cock,  a 
viper,  and  an  ape,  and  to  be  thrown  into  the  near- 
est sea  or  river.      Reinesius  {De/ens.  Variar. 
Led.  p.  90)  refers  this  law  to  a  later  age  than 
that  of  Hadrian,  and  thinks  that  it  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Constantine,  a.  d.  319  (Cod.  9,  tit.  17), 
but  this  supposition  is  inconsistent  either  with  the 
genuineness  of  the  fragment,  or  with  the  date 
when  Dositheus  lived,  as  collected  from  his  own 
testimony.    The  Divi  Hadriaxi  Sententiae  et  Epis~ 
tolae  were  first  published  by  Goldastus  8vo,  1601, 
and  may  be  found  in  Fabricius.  (BiU.  Graeca  xiL 
pp.  514—554,  edit  1724.)    The  same  work  has 
been  edited  by  Schulting,  in  his  Jurisprudentia 
Anitjustiniana,  and  by  Bocking  in  the  Bonn 
Corpus  Juris  Romani  Antejustiniani.    2.  The  se- 
cond chapter  contains  eighteen  fables  of  Aesop. 
3.  The  third  chapter  has  been  usually  entitled, 
after  Pithoeus  Frafjmtntum  Regularum,  or,  after 
Roever,  Fragmentvtn  veterit  jurvconsulti  de  juris 
rpeciebut  et  de  manutnissionibus.    Of  this  the  Latin 
text  alone  was  first  published  by  Pithoeus  4 to, 
Paris  1573,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  Colla- 
tio  Lcgum   Mosaicarum  et  Romanarum.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  text  together  were  published  by 
Roever,  8vo,  Lug.  Bat  1739.     The  Latin  text 
appears  in  the  Juritp.  Antejust.  of  Schulting.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  together  (revised  by  Beck,  not, 
as  is  commonly  stated,  by  Biener)  are  given  in  the 
Berlin  Jut  Civile  Aniejuttinianeum,  and  by  Boeck- 
ing  in  the  Bonn  Corp.  Jur.  Ro>n.  Antejust.  There 
are  able  observations  on  this  fragment  by  Cujas(06- 
terv.  xiii.  31),  and  by  Valckenar  (Miseell.  Obserr. 
x.  p.  108).   It  has  also  been  learnedly  criticised  by 
Schilling,  in  his  unfinished  DisserUUio  Critica  dm 
Fragmento  Juris  Romani  J)ositheano,  Lips.  1819, 
and  by  Lachmann,  in  his  Vermck  Uber  DosiiAeut, 
4to,  Berlin,  1837.    This  fragment,  which  has 
recently  excited  considerable  attention,  contains 
some  remarks  upon  the  division  of  jut  into  eivde, 
natural*,  and  gentium,  the  division  of  persons  into 
freeborn  and  freedmen,  and  the  law  of  manumis- 
sions.   It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Greek  text 
has  been  translated  from  a  Latin  original.  Schil- 
ling, against  the  probable  inference  to  be  derived 
from  internal  evidence,  supposes  it  to  have  been  • 
compilation,  by  Dositheus,  from  several  jurists 
and  in  this  opinion  is  followed  byZimmcrn  (R.  R. 
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O.  i.  §  7)-    The  fragment  resembles  the  commence-  I 
ment  of  elementary  legal  works,  as  those  of  Ul- 
pian  and  Gaius,   with  which  we  are  already 
acquainted  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  petty  gram- 
marian would  hare  employed  hitnself  in  making  a 
legal  compilation.    By  Cujas  and  others,  it  has 
been  attributed  to  Ulpian,  but  it  seems,  from  wnie 
reasons,  to  have  been  of  rather  earlier  date.    It  is, 
however,  at  least  as  late  as  Hadrian,  for  the  author 
quotes  Neratius  Priscus  and  Julianus.     As  Dori- 
theus  himself  calls  the  work  Rcwdae*.  it  is  supposed 
by  I-ichmann,  who  supports  his  conjecture  by 
strong  arguments,  to  have  been  an  extract  from 
Pauli  fifyularum  LiLri  vii.     The  Latin  text  that 
has  come*  down  to  us  appears  to  be  a  miserable 
rctranslation  from  the  Greek,  and  many  have  been 
the  conjectures  m  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
formed.    Lachmann  seems  to  have  been  success- 
ful in  solving  the  enigma.    He  thinks  that  the 
Greek  text  was  intended  as  a  theme  for  rc-transla- 
tion  into  Latin  by  the  pupils  of  Dositheus,  and 
that  the  present  Latin  text  was  formed  by  placing 
the  words  of  the  original  text,  out  of  their  original 
order,  under  the  corresponding  words  of  the  Greek 
version.    Proceeding  on  this  idea,  Lachmann  has 
attempted,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  Buccess,  out  of 
the  disjointed  I^atin,  to  restore  the  original.  4.  The 
fourth  chapter  is  imperfect,  but  contains  extracts 
from  the  Gencalogia  of  Hyginus  which  were  first 
published  by  Augustinus  van  Staveren.     5.  The 
fifth  chapter,  which   wants  the  commencement, 
contains  a  narrative  of  the  Trojan  war,  formed 
from  summaries  of  books  vii. — xxiv.  of  Homer's 
Iliad.     6.  The  sixth  chapter  contains  a  scholastic 
conversation  of  no  value.    The  whole  of  the  third 
book  was  published  separately  by  Biicking,  16ino. 
Bonn,  1832.  [J.T.G] 

DOSI  THEUS  (AoctOtot),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  sixth  century 
after  Christ,  as  Aetiti*  has  preserved  (Tetrab.  ii. 
Serm.  iv.  cap.  63,  p.  424)  one  of  his  medical  for- 
mulae, which  is  called  *valde  crleLer"  and  which 
it  also  inserted  by  Nicolaus  Myrep«us  in  his  Anti- 
dotarium.  (Sect.  xli.  cap.  70,  p.  792.)  Another  of 
his  prescriptions  is  quoted  by  Paulus  Aegincta. 
(De  Re  Med.  vii.  1 1 ,  p.  660. )        [  \V.  A.  G.  ] 

DOSSENNUS  FA'BIUS,orDORSENNUS, 
an  ancient  Latin  comic  dramatist,  censured  by 
Horace  on  account  of  the  exaggerated  buffoonery 
of  his  characters,  and  the  mercenary  carelessness 
with  which  his  pieces  were  hastily  produced.  Two 
lines  of  this  author,  one  of  them  from  a  play 
named  Acharutio,  are  quoted  by  Pliny  in  proof  of 
the  estimation  in  which  the  Romans  of  the  olden 
time  held  perfumed  wines,  and  his  epitaph  has 
been  preserved  by  Seneca — 

"  Ho* pes  restate  et  sophiam  Dosenni  lege." 
Munk,  while  he  admits  the  existence  of  a  Dos- 
sennua,  whom  ho  believes  to  have  composed 
pailiaiaA,  maintains  that  this  name  (like  that  of 
Macckus)  was  appropriated  to  one  of  the  standard 
characters  in  the  Atcllane  farces.  (Hor.  Epist.  ii. 
I.  173,  where  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  have  Dor- 
senus;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  15;  Senec.  Epist.  89; 
Munk,  deFabulis  AteUan.  pp. 28,  35, 1 22.)  [  W.R.] 
DOSSED  US,  L.  RU'BRIUS,  of  whom  there 
are  several  coins  extant,  but  who  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  ancient  writer.  A  specimen  of  one  of 
these  coins  is  given  below,  containing  on  the  ob- 
verse a  head  of  Jupiter,  and  on  the  reverse  a  qua- 
driga, resembling  a  triumphal  carriage,  from  which 
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it  maybe  inferred  that  this  Dossenus  had  obtained 
a  triumph  for  some  victory. 


DOTIS  (Awrfs),  a  daughter  of  Elatus  or  Aste- 
rius,  by  Amphictyone,  from  whom  the  Dotian 
plain,  in  Thehaaly,  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name.  Dotis  was  the  mother  of  Phlegyas,  by 
Ares.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  5.  where  in  some  edition! 
we  have  a  wrong  reading,  Xp6<JT)t,  instead  of  &*rri- 
8oj;  Steph.  Ryz.  s.v.  Awno*.)  [L.  S.J 

DOXATATER,GRKGO'RIUS,aOraeco-Ro- 
man  jurist,  who  is  occasionally  mentioned  in  the 
scholia  on  the  Basilica.  (Basil,  vol.  iii.  p.  440,  rii. 
16.  317.)  He  is  probably  the  tame  person  with 
the  Gregorius  of  Basil,  ii.  p.  566,  and  rii.  p.  607. 

Montfaucon  (Palaeoffraph.  Graee.  lib.  i.  C  6, 
p.  62,  lib.  iv.  c.  6,  p.  302  ;  Diar.  Ital.  p.  217  ;  BihL 
i\fSSt.  p.  196),  shews  that  a  Doxapater,  who 
was  Diaconus  Magnae  Ecclesiae  and  Nomophylax 
(besides  other  titles  and  offices),  edited  a  Nomo- 
canon,  or  synopsis  of  ecclesiastical  law,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Joannes  Comnenus,  who  reigned  a.  d. 
1 1 18— 1143.  The  manuscript  of  this  work  is  in 
the  library  of  the  fathers  of  St,  Basil,  at  Rome. 
Pohl  (adSuares  Notti.  Basil,  p.  139,  n.  8)  seems 
to  make  Montfaucon  identify  the  author  of  this 
Nomocanon  with  the  Lord  Gregorius  Doxapater, 
the  jurist  of  the  Basilica,  who  is  not  mentioned 
by  Montfaucon. 

Fabricius  (BM.  Gr.  lib.  v.  c,  25)  attributes  the 
authorship  of  this  Nomocanon  to  Doxapater  Nilus, 
who,  under  Rogerius,  in  Sicily,  about  a.  d.  1 143, 
wrote  a  treatise,  de  quinque  Patriarchalihus  Sedibus, 
first  published  by  Stephen  le  Moyne,  in  his  Varia 
Sacra,  i.  p.  211.  Fabricius  ia  probably  correct, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  Doxapater  Nilus  and 
Gregorius  Doxapater  were  the  same  person. 

The  untrustworthy  Papadopoli  (PraemU.  Aft/stag. 
p.  372).  speaks  of  a  Doxapater,  Sacellarius,  as  the 
last  of  the  Greek  jurists,  and  cites  his  scholia  upon 
the  Novells  of  Isaacus  Angelas,  who  reigned  A.  D. 
11 85— 1195.  (Heimbach,  de  Basil.  Oriyin.  p. 
81.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

DOXI'PATER  (Ao^arpoj),  or  DOXO'PA 
TER,  JOANNES,  a  Greek  grammarian  or  rheto- 
rician, under  whose  name  we  possess  an  extensive 
commentary  on  Aphthonius,  which  was  printed  for 
the  first  time  by  Aldus,  in  1509,  and  again  by  Wals 
in  his  Rhetores  Grueci,  vol.  ii.  The  commentary 
bears  the  ti  tie  'OuiXiai  its  'A^Amor,  and  isextremely 
diffuse,  so  that  it  occupies  upwards  of  400  pages. 
It  is  full  of  long  quotations  from  Plato,  Thucydides, 
Diodorus,  Plutarch,  and  from  several  of  the"  Chris- 
tian Fathers.  The  explanations  given  seem  to  be 
derived  from  earlier  commentators  of  Aphthonius. 
There  is  another  work  of  a  similar  character  which 
bears  the  name  of  Doxipatcr.  It  is  entitled  Ilpo- 
Kryo/xtva  ttjj  brrroptKrji,  and,  as  its  author  men 
lions  the  emperor  Michael  Calaphates,  he  must 
have  lived  after  the  year  a.  d.  1041.  It  is  printed 
in  the  BiUioth.  Coislin.  p.  590,  &c  ;  in  Fabric. 
BAl.  Graec.  ix.  p.  586  of  the  old  edition,  and  in 
Walx,  Rhetor.  Grace,  vol.  vi.  (Wala,  Prolegom.ad 
voL  ii.  p.  ii.,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  xi.)  [L.  S.] 
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DRACON  (ApaW),  tho  author  of  the  first 
written  code  of  laws  at  Athena,  which  were  called 
btirpoi,  as  distinguished  from  the  pouoi  of  Solon. 
(Andoc  de  MV,t.  p.  1 1  ;  Ael.  V.  H.  viii.  10  ;  Pc- 
rizon.  atlloc;  Menag.  ad  Dioy.  I^crL  i.  53.)  In 
this  code  he  affixed  the  penalty  of  death  to  almost 
all  crimes — to  petty  thefts,  for  instance,  as  well  as 
to  sacrilege  and  murder — which  gave  occasion  to 
the  remarks  of  llerodicus  and  Demades,  that  his 
laws  were  not  those  of  a  man,  but  of  a  dragon 
(Spixctv),  and  that  they  were  written  not  in  ink, 
but  in  blood.  We  are  told  that  he  himself  de- 
fended this  extreme  harshness  by  saying  that 
small  offences  deserved  death,  and  that  he  knew 
no  severer  punishment  for  great  ones.  (Aristot. 
Rhet.  ii.  23.  §29;  PluL  Sol.  17;  Gell.  xi.  18; 
Fabric  BiU.  Graee.  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  and  the  authori- 
ties there  referred  to.)  Aristotle,  if  indeed  the 
chapter  be  genuine  (Pol.  ii.  ad  fin.;  Gb'ttling,  <*/ 
foe)  says,  that  Dracon  did  not  change  the  consti- 
tution of  Athens,  and  that  the  only  remarkable 
characteristic  of  his  laws  was  their  severity.  Yet 
we  know  from  Aeschines  (e.  Timareh.  §§  6,  7) 
that  he  provided  in  them  for  the  education  of  the 
citizens  from  their  earliest  years ;  and,  according 
to  Pollux  (viii.  125)  he  made  the  Ephetae  a  court 
of  appeal  from  the  &px**  0a<riA«uT  in  cases  of  un- 
intentional homicide.  On  this  latter  point  Richter 
(ail  Fabrir.  I.  c.),  Schumann,  and  C.  F.  Hermann 
(Pol.  Ant.  §  103)  are  of  opinion  that  Dracon  etta- 
Uuked  the  Ephetae,  taking  away  the  cognizance  of 
homicide  entirely  from  the  Areiopagus ;  while 
Miiller  thinks  (Eumen.  65,  6(5),  with  more 
probability,  that  the  two  courts  were  united  until 
the  legislation  of  Solon.  From  this  period  (a.  c 
594)  most  of  the  laws  of  Dracon  fell  into  disuse 
(Gell.  Lc;  PluL  Sol.  I.e.);  but  Andocides  tells  us 
(/.  c),  that  some  of  them  were  still  in  force  at  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesinn  war ;  and  we  know  that 
there  remained  unrepealed,  not  only  the  law  which 
inflicted  death  for  murder,  and  which  of  course 
was  not  peculiar  to  Dracon 's  code,  but  that  too 
which  permitted  the  injured  husband  to  slay  the 
adulterer,  if  taken  in  the  act.  ( Lys.  de.  Card.  Erat. 
p.  94  ;  Paus.  ix.  36  ;  Xenarch.  ap.  Allien,  xiii.  p. 
5G9,  d.)  Demosthenes  also  says  (e.  Timocr.  p.  765) 
that,  in  his  time,  Dracon  and  Solon  were  justly 
held  in  honour  for  their  good  laws ;  and  Pausanias 
nnd  Suidas  mention  an  enactment  of  the  former 
legislator  adopted  by  the  Thasians,  providing  that 
any  inanimate  thing  which  had  caused  the  loss  of 
human  life  should  be  enst  out  of  the  country. 
(Paus.  vi.  11  ;  Suid.  ».  r.  N/kwv.)  From  Suidas 
we  learn  that  Dracon  died  at  Aegina,  being  smo- 
thered by  the  number  of  hats  and  cloaks  showered 
upon  him  as  a  popular  mark  of  honour  in  the  thea- 
tre. (Suid.  i.  rr.  Apdxwv,  wtptaytipAntvoi;  Kuster, 
ad  Suid.  $.  v.  'AxpolSpva.)  HU  legislation  is  re- 
ferred by  general  testimony  to  the  39th  Olympiad, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  which  (a  c.  621)  Clinton  is 
disposed  to  place  it,  so  as  to  bring  Eusebius  into 
exact  agreement  with  the  other  authorities  on  the 
subject.  Of  the  immediate  occasion  which  led  to 
these  laws  we  have  no  account  C.  F.  Hermann 
(I.e.)  and  Thirlwall  (Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  18)  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  people  demanded  a  written  code 
to  replace  the  mere  customary  law,  of  which  the 
Eupatridae  were  the  sole  expounders;  nnd  that 
the  latter,  unable  to  resist  the  demand,  gladly 
sanctioned  the  rigorous  enactments  of  Dracon  as 
adapted  to  check  the  democratic  movement  which 


had  given  rise  to  them.  This  theory  certainly 
gets  rid  of  what  Thirlwall  considers  the  difficulty 
of  conceiving  how  the  legislator  could  so  confound 
the  gradations  of  moral  guilt,  and  how  also  (as  wo 
may  add)  he  could  fall  into  the  error  of  making 
moral  guilt  the  sole  rule  of  punishment,  as  his  own 
defence  of  his  laws  above  mentioned  might  lead  us 
to  suppose  he  did.  Yet  the  former  of  these  errors 
is  but  the  distortion  of  an  important  truth  (AristuL 
Eth.  Nic.  vi.  13.  §  6)  ;  while  the  latter  has  actu- 
ally been  held  in  modern  times,  and  was  more 
natural  in  the  age  of  Dracon,  especially  if,  with 
Wachsmuth,  we  suppose  him  to  have  regarded  his 
laws  in  a  religious  aspect  as  instruments  for  ap- 
peasing the  anger  of  the  gods.  And  neither  of 
these  errors,  after  all,  is  more  strange  than  his  not 
foreseeing  that  the  severity  of  his  enactments 
would  defeat  its  own  end,  and  would  surely  lead 
(as  was  the  case  till  recently  in  England)  to 
impunity.  [E.  E.] 

DRACON  (Apdnuv),  an  Achaean  of  Pellenc,  to 
whom  Dercyllidas  (b.  c  398)  entrusted  the  go- 
vernment of  Atarneus,  which  had  been  occupied 
by  a  body  of  Chian  exiles,  and  which  he  had  re- 
duced after  a  siege  of  eight  months.  Here  Dracon 
gathered  a  force  of  3000  targeteers,  and  acted  suc- 
cessfully against  the  enemy  by  the  ravage  of 
Mysia.  (Xen.  Hell,  iii.  2.  §  11 ;  Isocr.  Pane;,,  p. 
70,  d.)  [E.  E.] 

DRACON  (Apd«»0.  I-  A  musician  of  Athens 
was  n  disciple  of  Damon,  and  the  instructor  of  Plato 
in  music  (PluL  de  Mas.  17;  Olympiod.  tit.  Plat.) 

2.  A  grammarian  of  Stratonicea,  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Suidas  mentions  several 
works  of  his,  of  which  only  one  (ntpl  (irrpwv)  is 
extant.  It  is  said  to  be  an  extract  from  a  larger 
work,  and  has  been  edited  by  Godfr.  Hermann, 
Leipzig,  1812. 

3.  Of  Corcyra,  a  writer,  whose  work  »«p<  A/<W 
is  quoted  by  Athenacus  (xv.  p.  692,  d.).  Casaubon 
(tut  foe)  proposes  ir«pl         as  a  conjecture  [  E.  E.J 

DRACON  (Apdxwr)  I.,  eighteenth  in  descent 
from  Aesculapius,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries  a.  c  Ho  was  the  son  of  Hippocrates  II. 
(the  most  celebrated  physician  of  that  name),  the 
brother  of  The»salua,  and  the  father  of  Hippocrates 
commonly  called  IV.  (Jo.  Tzetzes,  Chil.  vii.  Hist. 
155,  in  Fabric  BiU.  Grutca,  voL  xii.  p.  682,  ed. 
vet.  ;  Suid.  t.  v.  'ImroKparns ;  Galen,  De  Difficult. 
Retpir.  ii.  8,  voL  vii.  p.  854  ;  Comment,  in  Hippocr. 
M  De  Humor."  i.  1,  vol.  xvi.  p.  5;  Comment,  in 
Hippocr.  "  Praedid.  ii.  52,  vol.  xvi.  p.  625 ; 
Comment,  in  Hippocr.  M  De  Nut.  7/om."  ii.  1,  vol. 
xv.  p.  Ill;  Thessali,  Oral,  ad  Aram,  and  Sorani 
Vila  Hij>pocr.  in  Hippocr.  Opera,  vol.  iii.  pp.  842, 
855.)  Galen  tells  us  that  some  of  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates  were  attributed  to  his  son  Dracon. 

Dracon  II.  Was,  according  to  Suidas  (».  r. 
Apdxvr),  the  son  of  Thessalus,  and  the  fa- 
ther of  Hippocrates  (probably  Hippocrates  IV'.). 
If  this  be  correct,  he  was  the  nineteenth  of  the 
family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  the  brother  of  Gorgiaa 
and  Hippocrates  III.,  and  lived  probably  in  the 
fourth  century  B.  c. 

Dracon  III.  is  said  by  Suidas  ($.  r.  Apdx&p) 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Hippocrates  (probably 
Hippocrates  IV.),  and  to  have  been  one  of  the 
physicians  to  Roxana,  the  wife  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  the  fourth  century  B.  c. 

There  is,  however,  certainly  some  confusion  in 
Suidas,  and  perhaps  the  origin  of  the  mistake.! 
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any  be  hi*  making  Dracon  I.  and  Dracon  II.  two 
distinct  persona,  by  calling  Dracon  1 1,  the  grandum, 
instead  of  the  son,  of  Hippocrates  1 1.    [  \V.  A.  O.] 

DRACO'NTIDES  (LpaKorrittfl),  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  established  at  Athens  in  u.  c  404. 
(Xen.  HM.  ii.  3.  §  2.)  He  is  in  nil  probability 
the  same  whom  Lysias  mention*  (r.  Krai.  p.  126), 
as  having  framed' at  that  time  the  constitution, 
According  to  which  the  Athenians  were  to  be  go- 
verned under  their  new  rulers ;  and  he  is  perhaps 
also  the  disrepntnble  person  alluded  to  by  Aristo- 
phanes as  having  been  frequently  condemned  in 
the  Athenian  courts  of  justice.  (  Vcsp.  157;  Schol. 
ud  /oa,  comp.  438.)  [E.  E.] 

DRACO'NTIUS,  a  Christian  poet,  of  whose 
personal  history  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
was  a  Spanish  presbyter,  flourished  during  the  first 
half  of  the  fifth  century,  and  died  about  x.  D.  450. 
His  chief  production,  entitled  //fuucWron,  in  he- 
roic measure,  extending  to  575  lines,  contains  a 
description  of  the  six  days  of  the  creation,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  we  possess  a  fragment  in  1 98  elegiac 
verses  addressed  to  the  younger  Theodosiue,  in 
which  the  author  implores  forgiveness  of  God  for 
certain  errors  in  his  greater  work,  and  excuses 
himself  to  the  emperor  for  having  neglected  to  ce- 
lebrate his  victories.  Although  the  Hexaemeron 
is  by  no  means  destitute  of  spirit,  and  plainly  in- 
dicates that  the  writer  had  studied  carefully  the 
models  of  classical  antiquity,  we  can  by  no  means 
adopt  the  criticism  of  Isidorus :  M  Dmcontius  com- 
posuit  heroicis  vcrsibus  Hexaemeron  creationis 
mundi  et  Inculenter,  quod  composuit,  scripsit,"  if 
we  are  to  understand  that  any  degree  of  clearness 
or  perspicuity  is  implied  by  the  word  luettlenter, 
for  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  this  piece  than 
obscurity  of  thought  and  perplexity  of  expression. 
Indeed  these  defects  are  sometimes  pushed  to  such 
extravagant  excess,  that  we  feel  disposed  to  agree 
with  Barthius  (A doer*,  xxiii.  19),  that  Dracontius 
did  not  always  understand  himself. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Hexaemeron  exists 
nnder  two  forms.  It  was  published  in  its  original 
shape  along  with  the  Genesis  of  Claudius  Man  us 
Victor,  at  Paris  8vo.  1 560  ;  in  the  **  Corpus  Chris- 
tianorum  Poetarum,*'  edited  by  G.  Fabricius,  Basil. 
4to.  1564;  with  the  notes  of  Weitzius,  Franc 
8vo.  1610;  in  the  "  Magna  Bibliotheca  Patnim," 
Colon.  foL  1618,  vol.  vi.  par.  1  ;  and  in  the  44  Bib- 
liotheca Patrum,"  Paris,  fol.  1 624,  vol.  viii. 

In  the  course  of  the  seventh  century,  however, 
Eugenius,  bishop  of  Toledo,  by  the  orders  of  king 
Chindasuindus,  undertook  to  revise,  correct,  and 
improve  the  Six  Days  ;  and,  not  content  with  re- 
pairing and  beautifying  the  old  structure,  supplied 
what  he  considered  a  defect  in  the  plan  by  adding 
an  account  of  the  Seventh  Day.  In  this  manner 
the  performance  was  extended  to  634  lines.  The 
enlarged  edition  was  first  published  by  Sirmond 
•long  with  the  Opuscula  of  Eugenius,  Paris,  8vn. 
1619.  In  the  second  volume  of  Sirmond's  works 
(Ven.  1728),  p.  890,  we  read  the  letter  of  Euge- 
nius to  Chindasuindus,  from  which  we  learn  that 
the  prelate  engaged  in  the  task  by  the  commands 
of  that  prince ;  and  in  p.  903  we  find  the  Elegy 
addressed  to  Theodnsius.  The  Eugenian  vendon 
was  reprinted  by  Rivinus,  Lips.  8vo.  1651,  and  in 
the  **  Bibliotheca  Maxima  Patrum,M  Lugdun.  vol. 
ix.  p.  724.  More  recent  editions  have  appeared 
by  F.  Arevaliis,  Rom.  4to.  1791,  and  by  J.  B. 
Carptovius,  Helmst.  8vo.  I7!M. 
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(Isidores,  de  Scrip.  EecL  c.  24  ;  Honortus,  <U 
Scrip.  Eccfcs.  lib.  iiu  c  28  ;  Ildefonsua,  de  Scrip. 
Ecdn.  c  14,  all  of  whom  will  be  found  in  the 
BUJiotkeoa  Eecfesiaatica  of  Fabricius.) 

The  Dracontius  mentioned  above  mutt  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Dracontius  to  whom  Athana- 
sius  addressed  an  epistle ;  nor  with  the  Dracon- 
tius on  whom  Palladius  bestowed  the  epithets  of 
iy&o£ot  and  dav/uurrSs ;  nor  with  the  Dracontius. 
bishop  of  Pcrgnmus,  named  by  Socrates  and  Sozo- 
menus.  [W.  R.J 

DREPA'NIUS.  It  became  a  common  practice, 
in  the  times  of  Diocletian  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, for  provincial  states,  especially  the  cities  of 
Gaul,  at  that  period  peculiarly  celebrated  as  the 
nursing-mother  of  orators,  to  despatch  deputations 
from  time  to  time  to  the  imperial  court,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  congratulatory  addresses  upon 
the  occurrence  of  any  auspicious  event,  of  returning 
thanks  for  past  benefits,  and  of  soliciting  a  renewal 
or  continuance  of  favour  and  protection.  The  in- 
dividual in  each  community  most  renowned  for  his 
rhetorical  skill  would  naturally  be  chosen  to  draw 
up  and  deliver  the  complimentary  harangue,  which 
was  usually  recited  in  the  presence  of  the  prince 
himself.  Eleven  pieces  of  this  description  have 
been  transmitted  to  us,  which  have  been  generally 
published  together,  under  the  title  of  u  Duodecim 
Panegyrici  vetcrcs,"  the  speech  of  Pliny  in  honour 
of  Trajan  being  included  to  round  off  the  number, 
although  belonging  to  a  different  nge.and  possessing 
very  superior  claims  upon  our  notice,  while  some 
editors  have  added  also  the  poem  of  Corippus  in 
praise  of  the  younger  Justin.  [Corippus. J  Of 
the  eleven  which  may  with  propriety  be  classed  to- 
gether, the  first  bears  the  name  of  Claudius  Ma 
mcrtinus,  who  was  probably  the  composer  of  the 
second  al»o  [Mamkhtinuk]  ;  the  third,  fourth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  arc  all  ascribed  to  Eumeuius, 
with  what  justice  is  di*cusaed  elsewhere  [Eumk- 
Nlis]  ;  the  ninth  is  the  work  of  Naxarius  who 
appears  to  have  written  the  eighth  likewise ;  the 
tenth  belongs  to  a  Mamertinus  different  from  the 
personage  mentioned  above  ;  the  eleventh  is  the 
production  of  Drepanius,  but  the  author  of  the  fifth, 
in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  Constantino  with 
Fausto,  the  daughter  of  Maximianus  (a.  d.  307), 
is  altogether  unknown. 

Discourses  of  this  description  must  for  the  most 
part  be  as  devoid  of  all  sincerity  and  truth  as  they 
are,  from  their  very  nature,  destitute  of  all  genuine 
feeli  ng  or  passion,  and  hence,  at  best,  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  mere  cold  display  of  artistic  dexterity, 
where  the  attention  of  the  audience  is  kept  alive 
by  a  succession  of  epigrammatic  points,  carefully 
balanced  antitheses,  elaborate  metaphors,  and  well- 
tuned  cadences,  where  the  manner  is  everything, 
the  matter  nothing.  To  look  to  such  sources  for 
historical  information  is  obviously  absurd.  Success 
would  in  every  case  be  grossly  exaggerated,  defeat 
carefully  concealed,  or  interpreted  to  mean  victory. 
The  friends  and  allies  of  the  sovereign  would  be 
daubed  with  fulsome  praise,  his  enemies  over- 
whelmed by  a  load  of  the  foulest  calumnies  We 
cannot  learn  what  the  course  of  events  really  was, 
but  merely  under  what  aspect  the  ruling  powers 
desired  that  those  events  should  be  viewed,  nnd 
frequently  the  misrepresentations  are  so  flagrant 
that  we  arc  nnable  to  detect  even  a  vestige  of  truth 
lurking  below.  We  derive  from  these  effusions 
some  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  personal  history 
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of  particular  individuals  which  is  not  to  be  obtained 
elsewhere,  and  from  the  style  we  can  draw  some 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  language 
and  the  tone  of  literary  taste  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth  century  ;  but,  considered  as  a  whole, 
antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  us  nothing  more 
worthless. 

Latinus  Pacatus  DnRPANtdH  was  a  native  of 
Aquitania,  as  we  learn  from  himself  and  from  Si- 
donius  the  friend  of  Ausonius,  who  inscribes  to 
him  several  pieces  in  very  complimentary  dedica- 
tions, and  the  correspondent  of  Symtnachus,  by 
wliom  he  is  addressed  in  three  epistles  still  extant. 
He  was  sent  fn>ra  his  native  province  to  congratu- 
late Theodosius  on  the  victory  achieved  over 
Maximus,  and  delivered  the  panegyric  which 
stands  last  in  the  collection  described  nbove,  at 
Rome,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  probably  in 
the  autumn  of  a.  n.  391.  If  we  add  to  these  par- 
ticulars the  facts,  that  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  proconsul,  enjoyed  great  celebrity  as  a  poet,  and 
was  descended  from  a  father  who  bore  the  same 
name  with  himself,  the* sources  from  which  our  in- 
formation is  derived  are  exhausted. 

The  oration,  while  it  partakes  of  the  vices  which 
disfigure  the  other  members  of  the  family  to  which 
it  belongs,  is  less  extravagant  in  its  hyperboles 
than  many  of  its  companions,  and  although  the 
language  is  a  sort  of  hybrid  progeny,  formed  by 
the  union  of  poetry  and  prose,  there  is  a  certain 
splendour  of  diction,  a  flowing  copiousness  of  ex- 
pression, and  even  a  vigour  of  thought,  which 
remind  us  at  times  of  the  florid  graces  of  the 
Asiatic  school.  How  far  the  merits  of  Drepnnius 
as  a  bard  may  have  justified  the  decision  of  the 
critic  who  pronounces  him  second  to  Virgil  only 
(Auson.  I'nwf.  Epigramm,  Idyll,  vii.),  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  determine,  as  not  a  fragment  of  his 
efforts  in  this  department  has  been  preserved. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Floras  Drepamus, 
a  writer  of  hymns. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Panegyrici  Veteres 
is  in  quarto,  in  Roman  characters,  without  place, 
date,  or  printer's  name,  but  is  believed  to  have 
appeared  at  Milan  about  1482,  and  includes,  in 
addition  to  the  twelve  orations  usually  associated 
together,  the  life  of  Agricola  by  Tacitus,  and  frag- 
ments of  Pctronius  Arbiter,  with  a  preface  by 
Franc.  Puteolanus,  addressed  to  Jac  Antiquarius. 
Another  very  ancient  impression  in  4to-,  without 
place,  date,  or  printer's  name,  containing  the  twelve 
orations  alone,  probably  belongs  to  Venice,  about 
1499.  The  most  useful  editions  are  those  of 
Sckwarzmi,  4to.,  Ven.  1728 ;  of  Jaegerus,  which 
presents  a  new  recension  of  the  text,  with  a  valu- 
able commentary,  and  comprehends  the  poem  of 
Corfppus,  2  torn.  8vo.,  Noremberg.  1779  ;  and  of 
Amtxeniut,  whicli  excludes  Drepnnius,  with  very 
copious  notes  and  apparatus  criticus,  2  torn.  4to., 
Traj  ad  Rhen.  1790—97.  The  edition  published 
at  Paris,  12mo.,  1643,  with  notes  by  many  com- 
mentators, bears  the  title  u  XIV  Panegyrici 
Veteres,"  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  Pane- 
gyrics by  Ausonius  and  Ennodius. 

In  illustration  we  have  T.  G.  Walch.  Ditserlatio 
•V  J'antt/yricu  teterum,  4to.,  Jenae,  1721  ;  T.  G. 
Moerlin,  dr  Vatmjyrkis  referum  programme  4to., 
Noremb.  1738;  and  Heyne,  Centura  XI 1  Paw 
gyricorum  tv/era/N,  in  his  Opuscula  Academku,  vol 
vi.  p.  80. 

(Sidon.  Apollin.  Ejnvt.  viii.  12;  comp.  Fanegyr. 


cc.  2  and  24  ;   Auson.  I'rwf.  Epiijramm.y  Lmi 
Sejti.  Sap.,  Technt/fHwyn.,  (lramaticomast^lilyU.TU.\ 
Symmach.  Epist.  viii.  12,  ix.  58,  69  )  [W.  R-] 

DRI'MACCS  (Ao/auucut),  a  fabulous  leader  of 
revolted  slaves  in  Chios.  The  Chians  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  purchased  slaves  for 
which  they  were  punished  by  the  gods,  for  many 
of  the  slaves  thus  obtained  escaped  to  the  moun- 
tains of  the  island,  and  from  thence  made  destruc- 
tive inroads  into  the  possesions  of  their  former 
masters.  After  a  long  and  useless  warfare,  the 
Chians  concluded  a  treaty  with  Drimacus,  the 
brave  and  successful  leader* of  the  slaves,  who  put 
an  end  to  the  ravages.  Drimacus  now  received 
among  his  band  only  those  slaves  who  had  run  away 
through  the  bad  treatment  they  had  experienced. 
But  aftcrwaids  the  Chians  offered  a  prize  for  hit 
head.  The  noble  slave-leader,  on  hearing  this, 
said  to  one  of  his  men,  44 1  am  old  and  weary  of 
life;  but  you,  whom  I  love  above  all  men,  are 
young,  and  may  yet  be  happy.  Therefore  take 
my  head,  carry  it  into  the  town  and  receive  the 
prize  for  it."  This  was  done  accordingly ;  but, 
after  the  death  of  Drimacus,  the  disturbance* 
among  the  slaves  became  worse  than  ever;  and 
the  Chians  then,  seeing  of  what  service  he  had 
been  to  them,  built  him  a  heroura.  which  they 
called  the  heroum  of  the  »Jf»s*r  t*V»nfi.  The 
slaves  sacrificed  to  him  a  portion  of  their  booty ; 
and  whenever  the  slaves  meditated  any  outrage, 
Drimacus  appeared  to  their  masters  in  a  dream  to 
caution  them.   (Athen.  vi.  p.  265.)        [L.  S  ] 

DRIMO  (Apiuw),  the  name  of  two  mythical 
personages.  (Hygin.  Fab.  Praef.  p.  2;  Eustatii. 
ad  Horn.  p.  776.)  [L.  S.] 

DROME  US  (ApoM«fe).  1.  Of  Muntineia,  a 
victor  iu  the  Olympian  games  who  gained  the 
prize  in  the  pancratium  in  OL  75.  (Paus  vi.  6. 
§2,  11.  §2.) 

2.  Of  Stymphalus  twice  won  the  prixe  at  Olym- 
pia  in  the  dolichos  but  it  is  not  known  in  what 
years,  lie  also  gained  two  prizes  at  the  Pythian, 
three  at  the  Isthmian,  and  five  at  the  Nemean 
games  He  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  the 
custom  of  feeding  the  athletes  with  meat.  There 
was  a  statue  of  his  at  Olympia,  which  was  the 
work  of  Pythagoras  (Paus  vl  7.  §  3;  Plin.  //. 
Ar.  xxxiv.  8,  19.)  [L.  S  J 

DROMICHAETES  (Apouixa.Ti}T).  1.  A  king 
of  the  Getae,  contemporary  with  Lysimacbus  king 
of  Thrace,  and  known  to  us  only  by  his  victory 
over  that  monarch.  He  first  defeated  and  took 
prisoner  Agathocles  the  son  of  Lysimachus  but 
sent  him  back  to  his  father  without  ransom,  hoping 
thus  to  gain  the  favour  of  Lysimachus  The  latter, 
however,  thereupon  invaded  the  territories  of  Dro- 
michaetcs  in  person,  with  a  large  army  ;  but  soon 
became  involved  in  great  difficulties  and  was  ulti- 
mately taken  prisoner  with  his  whole  force.  Dro- 
michaetcs  treated  his  captive  in  the  most  generous 
manner,  and  after  entertaining  him  in  regal  style, 
set  him  at  liberty  again  on  condition  of  Lysimachus 
giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  and  restoring 
the  conquests  he  had  made  from  the  Getae  to  the 
north  of  the  Danube.  (Diod.  Ejc  /Virese.  xxi. 
p.  559,  ed.  Wess.,  Ejv.  Vatic,  xxi.  p.  49,  ed.  Dind. ; 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  302.  305  ;  PluU  Demetr.  89,  52 ; 
Polyacn.  vii.  25  ;  Memnon,  c  5,  ed.  OrelL )  Pau- 
sanias,  indeed,  gives  a  different  account  of  the 
transaction,  according  to  which  Lysirnactras  him- 
self escaped,  but  his  ton  Agathocles  having  fallen 
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Into  the  power  of  the  enemy,  he  was  compelled  to  I 
purchase  his  liberation  by  concluding  a  treaty  on 
the  terms  already  mentioned.  (Pans.  i.  9.  §  6.) 
The  dsminion*  of  Dromichnetes  nppcar  to  have  ex- 
tended from  the  Danube  to  the  Carpathians,  and 
his  subjects  nre  spoken  of  by  Pnusnnias  as  both 
nnmcrous  and  warlike.     (Pans  /.  c.  ;  Str.ih.  vii. 

Si.  304.  305  ;  Niebuhr,  k'/ein,  SAriften,  p.  379; 
reysen,  Xach/dg.  Alex.  p.  .089.) 

2.  A  leader  of  Thracian  mercenaries  (probably 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Qetae)  in  the  service  of  Antio- 
chus  II.    (Polyaen.  iv.  \0.) 

3.  One  of  the  gvnerals  of  Mithridates,  probably 
a  Thracian  by  birth,  who  was  sent  by  him  with  an 
army  to  the  support  of  Archelaus  in  Greece.  (Ap- 
pian.  MUhr.  32,  41.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DROMOCLEIDES(Apo/io»rA«/8'»n)  of  Sphettus, 
a»  Attic  orator  of  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
who  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  public  affairs 
at  Athens  by  his  servile  flattery  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.  (Plut.  Deuutr.  13,  14,"  PtxurtfU.  Polit. 
p.  798.)  [L.  S.] 

DROMOCRIDF.S,  or,  as  some  read,  Dro- 
mocleides,  is  mentioned  by  Fulgentius  ( \fythol.  ii. 
17)  as  the  author  of  a  Theogony,  but  is  otherwise 
unknown.  (Fabric.  DM.  Grace,  i.  p.  30.)    [L.  S.J 

DROMON  (Apojuwf).  1.  An  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  from  whose  VdArpia 
two  fragments  are  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (vi.  p. 
240,  d.,  ix.  p.  409,  e.).  In  the  former  of  these 
fragments  mention  is  made  of  the  parasite  Tithy- 
mallus,  who  is  al*o  mentioned  by  Alexis  Timocles, 
and  Antiphanes,  who  are  all  poets  of  the  middle 
comedy,  to  which  therefore  it  is  inferred  that  Dro- 
mon also  belonged.  A  play  of  the  same  title  is 
ascribed  to  Kl'BULtis.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com. 
Gntcc.  i.  p.  418,  iii.  pp.  541,  542.) 

if,  A  slave  of  the  Peripatetic  philosopher,  Stra- 
ton,  who  emancipated  him  by  his  will.  (Diog. 
Ijie'rt.  v.  63.)  lie  is  included  in  the  lists  of  the 
Peripatetics.  ( Fabric. Bill.  Grace,  iii.  p.  492.)  [P.S.] 

DRUSILLA.  1.  Livia  Drukilla,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  emperor  Tiberius  and  the.  wife  of  Au- 
gustus. [Livia.] 

2.  Drusilla,  a  daughter  of  Oermanicus  and 
Agrippina,  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  her 
grandmother  An  tenia.  Here  she  was  deflowered 
by  her  brother  Cains  (afterwards  the  emperor 
Caligula),  before  he  was  of  age  to  assume  the  toga 
virilis,  and  Antonia  had  once  the  misfortune  to  be 
an  eye-witness  of  the  incest  of  these  her  grand- 
children.  (Suet.  Caligula,  24.)  In  a.  d.  33,  the 
emperor  Tiberius  disposed  of  her  in  marriage  to 
L.  Caasius  Longinus  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  15),  but  her 
brother  soon  afterwards  carried  her  away  from  her 
husband's  house,  and  openly  lived  with  her  as  if 
■he  were  his  wife.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
we  find  her  married  to  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  one 
of  his  minions.  The  emperor  had  debauched  all 
his  sisters,  but  his  passion  for  Drusilla  exceeded 
all  bounds.  When  seized  with  illness,  he  appointed 
her  heir  to  his  property  and  kingdom  ;  but  she 
died  early  in  his  reign,  whereupon  his  grief  became 
frantic.  He  buried  her  with  the  greatest  pomp, 
gave  her  a  public  tomb,  set  up  her  golden  image  in 
the  forum,  and  commanded  that  she  should  be 
worshipped,  by  the  name  Panthea,  with  the  same 
honours  as  Venus.  Livius  Geminius,  a  senator, 
swore  that  he  saw  her  ascending  to  heaven  in  the 
company  of  the  gods,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
million  sesterces  for  his  story.    Men  knew  not 
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I  what  to  do.  It  was  impiety  to  mourn  the  goddess, 
and  it  was  death  not  to  mourn  the  woman.  Seve- 
ral suffered  death  for  entertaining  a  relative  oi 
guest,  or  saluting  a  friend,  or  taking  a  lath,  in  the 
days  that  followed  her  funeral.  (Dion  Cass.  Iix.ll; 
Senec.  CohmL  ad  Polyb.  36.) 

3.  JitLiA  Drtsilla,  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Caius  (Caligula)  by  his  wife  Caesonia. 
She  was  born,  according  to  Suetonius  (Calitjula, 
25),  on  the  day  of  her  mother's  marriage,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Dio  (lix.  29),  thirty  days  afterwards. 
On  the  day  of  her  birth,  she  was  carried  by  her 
father  round  the  temples  of  all  the  goddesses,  and 
placed  upon  the  knee  of  Minerva,  to  whose  patron- 
age he  commended  her  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion. Josephus  {Ant.Jud.  xix.  2)  relates,  that 
Caligula  pronounced  it  to  be  a  doubtful  question 
whether  he  or  Jupiter  had  the  greater  share  in  her 
paternity.  She  gave  early  proof  of  her  legiti- 
macy by  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  her  disposition, 
for,  while  yet  an  infant,  she  would  tear  with  her 
little  nails  the  eyes  and  faces  of  the  children  who 
played  with  her.'  On  the  day  that  her  father  was 
assassinated,  she  was  killed  by  being  dashed 
against  a  wall,  a.  d.  41,  when  she  was  about  two 
years  old 

4.  DnrsiiXA,  daughter  of  Herodes  Agrippa  I., 
king  of  the  Jews,  by  his  wife  Cypros,  and  sister 
of  Herodes  Agrippa  II.,  was  only  six  years  old 
when  her  father  died  in  A.  n.  44.  She  had  been 
already  promised  in  marriage  to  Epiphanes,  son  of 
Antiochus,  king  of  Comagene,  but  the  match  was 
broken  off  in  consequence  of  Epiphanes  refuting 
to  perform  his  promise  of  conforming  to  the  Jewish 
religion.  Hereupon  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  ob- 
tained Drusilla  as  his  wife,  and  performed  the 
condition  of  becoming  a  Jew.  Afterwards,  Felix, 
the  procurator  of  Judaea,  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  induced  her  to  leave  Azizus — a  course  to 
which  she  was  prompted  not  only  by  the  fair 
promises  of  Felix,  but  by  a  desire  to  escape  the 
annoyance  to  which  she  was  subjected  by  the  envy 
of  her  sister  Berenice,  who,  though  ten  years 
older,  vied  with  her  in  beauty.  She  thought,  per- 
haps, that  Felix,  whom  she  accepted  as  a  second 
husband,  would  be  better  able  to  protect  her  than 
Azizus,  whom  she  divorced.  In  the  Aclt  of  the 
Aposllcj  (xxiv.  24),  she  is  mentioned  in  such  a 
manner  that  she  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  bare 
been  present  when  St.  Paul  preached  before  her 
second  husband  in  a.  n.  60.  Felix  and  Drusilla 
bad  a  son,  Agrippa,  who  perished  in  an  eruption 
of  Vesuvius.   (Josepbus,  AnU  Jud.  xix.  7,  xx.  5.) 

Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  9)  says,  that  Felix  married 
Drusilla,  a  granddaughter  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony. 
The  Drusilla  be  refers  to,  if  any  such  person  ever 
existed,  must  have  been  a  daughter  of  Juba  and 
Cleopatra  Selene,  for  the  names  and  fate  of  all  the 
other  descendant*  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony  are 
known  from  other  sources  ;  but  the  account  given 
by  Josepbus  of  the  parentage  of  Drusilla  is  morn 
consistent  than  that  of  Tacitus  with  the  statement 
of  Holy  Writ,  by  which  it  appears  that  Drusilla 
was  a  Jewess.  Some  have  supposed  that  Felix 
married  in  succession  two  Drusillae,  and  counten- 
ance is  lent  to  this  otherwise  improbable  conjecture 
by  an  expression  of  Suetonius  (Claud.  28),  who 
calls  Felix  trium  reginarum  maritum,  [J.  T. G.] 
DRUSUS,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  family 
of  the  Livia  gens.  It  is  said  by  Suetonius  (Til*, 
3),  that  the  ftn.t  Livius  Dnisus  acquired  the  cogiio> 
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men  Drusus  for  himself  and  his  descendant*,  by 
having  slain  in  close  combat  one  Drausus,  a  chief- 
tain of  the  enemy.  This  Livins  Dru*us,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  was  propraetor  in  Gaul,  and,  according 
to  one  tradition,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  brought 
from  his  province  the  gold  which  had  been  paid  to 
the  Senones  at  the  time  when  the  Capitol  was  be- 
sieged. This  account  seems  to  be  as  little  deserving 
of  credit  as  the  story  that  Camillus  prevented  the 
gold  from  being  paid,  or  obliged  it  to  be  restored 
in  the  first  instance. 

Of  the  time  when  tbe  first  Livius  Drusus  flou- 
rished, nothing  more  precise  is  recorded  than  that 
M.  Livius  Drusus,  who  was  tribune  of  the  pleba 
with  C.  Gracchus  in  B,  c.  1 22,  was  his  abnepos.  This 
word,  which  literally  means  grandson's  grandson, 
may  possibly  mean  indefinitely  a  more  distant  de- 
scendant, as  atavtu  in  Horace  (Curm.  L 1)  is  used 
indefinitely  for  an  ancestor. 

Pighius  (Annalet,  i.  p.  416)  conjectures,  that 
the  first  Livius  Drusus  was  a  son  of  M.  Livius 
Denter,  who  was  consul  in  B.  c.  302,  and  that 
Livius  Denter,  the  son,  acquired  the  agnomen  of 
Drusus  in  the  campaign  against  the  Senones  under 
Cornelius  Dolabella,  in  a.  c.  283.  He  thinks  that 
the  descendants  of  this  Livius  Denter  Drusus 
assumed  Drusus  as  a  family  cognomen  in  place  of 
Denter.  There  is  much  probability  in  this  conjec- 
ture, if  the  origin  of  the  name  given  by  Suetonius 
be  correct;  far  the  Senones  were  so  completely 
subdued  by  Dolabella  and  Domitius  Calvinus  (Ap- 
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pian,  Gall.  iv.  fr.  11,  ed.  Sch weigh.),  that  they 
seem  to  have  been  annihilated  as  an  independent 
people,  and  we  never  afterwards  read  of  them  as 
being  engaged  in  war  against  Rome.  On  this 
supposition,  however,  according  to  the  ordinary 
duration  of  human  life,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  the 
patronta  tenatma  of  B,  c  122,  must  have  been,  not 
the  al/nrpot,  but  the  adnepot,  or  grandson's  grand- 
son's son,  of  the  first  Drusus,  and  h*nce  Pighius 
(/.  e.)  proposes  to  read  in  Suetonius  admpot  in 
place  of  abnepm. 

Suetonius  ( Tib.  2)  mentions  a  Claudius  Drusus, 
who  erected  in  his  own  honour  a  statue  with  a 
diadem  at  Appii  Forum,  and  endeavoured  to  get 
all  Italy  within  his  power  by  overrunning  it  with 
his  clientelae.  If  we  may  judge  from  tbe  position 
which  this  Claudius  Drusus  occupies  in  the  text  of 
Suetonius,  he  was  not  later  than  P.  Claudius 
Pulcher,  who  was  consul  in  &  c.  249.  It  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  any  rational  origin  of  the  cogno- 
men Drusus  in  the  case  of  this  early  Claudius, 
which  would  be  consistent  with  the  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  cognomen  given  by  Suetonius  in  the 
case  of  the  first  Livius  Drusus.  The  asserted 
origin  from  the  chieftain  Drausus  may  be,  as  Bayle 
(Dictiotmairt,  t.  v.  Driitxu)  surmises,  one  of  those 
fables  by  which  genealogists  strive  to  increase  tbe 
importance  of  families.  The  connexion  of  the 
family  of  Drusus  with  the  first  emperors  probably 
reflected  a  retrospective  lustre  upon  its  republican 
(Virg.  Aen.  vi.  825.) 


Struma  Drusorum. 
1.  M.  Livius  Drusus. 
2.  M.  Livius  Drusus  Aemilianus  (qu.  Marailianue). 
3.  C.  Livius  Drusus,  Cos.  b.  c.  1 47. 


4.  M.  Livius  Drusus,  Cos.  B.  c.  112; 
married  Cornelia. 

 L 


5.  C.  Liviui 


6.  M.  Livins  Drusus, 
Trib.  PL;  killed  B.  c. 
91 ;  married  Servilia, 
sister  of  Q.  Servilius 


Lilia;  married  LP  Q.  Servilius^ Caepio.  = 


2.PM.  Porcius  Cato. 

I  


L 


7.  Livius 

adopted    y  No.  6.? 


Q.  Servilius 
Caepio, 
Trib.  Mil 
b.  c.  7  2. 


Servilia ;  married  1 .  M.     Servilia ; 
Junius  Brutus  [m.  2.  D.  married 
Junius  Silanusl. 
I 

M.  Junius  Brutus,  tyrannic. 


M.  Cato    Portia ; 
Utic  married 
L.  Domic 
Aheno- 


t.  M.  Livius  Dim  .  T;ibn,  \:m.<iil  !•.  r. 
adopted  by  No.  7  ?  ;  married  Pompeia? 


10.  L.  Scribonius  Libo  Drusus, 
son  of  No.  8.  ? 


9.  Livia  Drusilla* afterward*  named  Julia  Augusta; 
m.  1.  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  [2.  Augustus  Caesar]. 

 1  1 


11.  Nero  Claudius  Drusus 
(senior),  afterwards  Drusus 
Germanicus ;  married  An- 


12.  Tiberius  Nero  Caesar 
(emperor  TraBRiUh) ;  m. 


1  

13.  Germanicus 
Caesar ;  married 
Agrippina. 

a 


^ipsani 


14.  Livia  ;  15.  Ti.  Claudius  Drusus  Caesar 

l.C. Caesar;    (emperor  Claudius)  ;  married 


2.  No.  16. 


1.  Uivu 


I 

16.  Drusus  Caesar  (ju- 
nior) ;  died  A.  d»  2S, 
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17.  'Nero, 
to.  Julia, 
daughter 
of  No.  16 ; 
died  a  d.  30. 

18.  Dra- 
ma; died 
a.  o.  33. 


19.  Cai 


us  Cae- 


I 


20.  Agrippi- 
na,  mother  of 
the  emperor 
Nkko. 


Caligula); 
m.  3.  Caesonis 

25.  luliaDruailla;  died  a.  d.  41. 


I 

21.  Drusilla  ; 
m.  LLXaasius, 
2.  M.Lcpidua; 
died  a.  D.  38. 


I  I  II 


21  Julia  Livilla. 
•22.  Three  other 
children;  died 


JO 

23.  Drusua; 
died  a.  d. 
20. 

24.  Claudia 


26.  D.  Druaua,  Consul 

27.  C.  Drusus,  historian. 


OTHBR  DRUM. 

B.c.137.?  (Dig.  1.  tit.  13.  §.2.) 
(SucL  Awjudiu,  94.) 


1.  M.  Livus  Drusuh,  the  father,  natural  or 
adoptive,  of  No.  2.    (Fait.  CapU.) 

2.  M.  Livius  M.  r.  Drurus  Akmilunux,  the 
father  of  No.  3.  (Fad.  Gipit.)  Some  modern 
writers  call  him  Maniilianua  instead  of  Aetniliunus, 
for  transcribers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  correct 
reading  of  the  Capitoline  marbles,  which  are  broken 
into  three  fragments  in  the  place  where  his  name 
is  mentioned  under  the  year  of  hia  son's  consul- 
ship. (Compare  the  respective  Fasti  of  Marliani, 
the  fabricator  Goltziua,  Sigouius,  and  Piraneai, 
ad  a.  u.  c  606.) 

3.  C.  Ltviua  M.  Abmiliani  p.  M.  n.  Drusus, 
was  consul  in  u.  c.  147  with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Africanua.  Of  hia  father  nothing  ia  known,  but  it 
may  be  inferred  with  much  probability  that  M. 
Druaua  Aemilianua  belonged  to  the  Aemilia  gens 
and  was  adopted  by  some  M.  Livius  Drusua.  It 
is  posaible,  however,  that  M.  Livius  Druaua,  the 
grandfather,  had  by  different  wivea  two  son  a 
named  Marcus,  and  that  one  of  them  was  the  son 
of  Aemilia,  and  was  called,  from  his  mother,  Aemi- 
lianua.   (DicL  of  Ant.  p.  641,  a.  r.  Nomen.) 

There  was  a  Roman  jurist,  named  C.  Livius 
Druaua,  who  haa,  by  many  writers,  been  identified 
with  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  Cicero 
( Tuac  Qh.  38)  mentions  Drusua  the  jurist  be- 
fore mentioning  Cn.  Aufidiue,  and  apeaka  of  Druaua 
aa  from  tradition  (acoepimtu),  whereaa  he  remem- 
bered having  aeen  Aufidius.  The  juriet  Druaua, 
in  hia  old  age,  when  deprived  of  sight,  continued 
to  give  advice  to  the  crowda  who  used  to  throng 
his  house  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  him.  Hence 
it  has  been  rather  hastily  inferred,  that  Drusus  the 
jurist  was  anterior  to  Aufidius,  and  was  never 
seen  by  Cicero,  and  could  not  have  been  the  son  of 
the  Druaua  who  was  consul  in  B.  c  147.  Others 
are  disposed  to  identify  the  jurist  with  the  son, 
No.  5,  and  there  is  certainly  no  absurdity  in  sup- 
posing the  son  of  one  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  147 
to  have  died  at  an  advanced  age  before  Cicero  (born 
B.C.  106)  happened  to  meet  him,  or  was  old 
enough  to  remember  him.  Seeing,  however,  that 
Cicero  was  an  active  and  inquisitive  atudent  at 
16,  mid  conaidering  the  inferences  aa  to  age  that 
may  be  collected  from  the  years  when  No.  4  and 
No.  6,  the  brother  and  nephew  of  No.  5,  held 
offices,  the  argument  founded  upon  Tux.  Qu.  v.  38 
seema  to  be  rather  in  favour  of  identifying  the 
juriat  with  our  present  No.  3 ;  but,  in  truth,  there 
are  not  sufficient  data  to  decide  the  question. 
(Rutiliua,  Vila*  JQorum  19;  OuiL  Grotius,  de 
ViL  Jttorum,  i.  4.  §  8.) 

The  jurist,  whether  father  or  son,  composed 
works  of  great  use  to  students  of  law  (Val.  Max. 


viii.  7),  although  his  name  is  not  mentioned  by 
Pomponius  in  the  fragment  de  Oru/ine  Juris.  There 
is  a  passage  in  the  Digest  (19.  tit.  1.  a.  37.  §  1), 
where  Celsus  cites  and  approves  an  opinion,  in 
which  Sex.  Ai-lius  and  Drusus  coincide,  to  tho 
effect  that  the  seller  might  bring  an  equitable  ac- 
tion for  damages  (arbitrium)  against  the  buyer, 
to  recover  the  expenses  of  the  keep  of  a  slave, 
whom  the  buyer,  without  due  cause,  had  refused  to 
accept.    (Maiansius,  ad  XXX  JCios.  ii.  p.  35.) 

Priacian  (Art  Gram.  lib.  viii.  p.  127,  ed. Colon. 
1528)  attributea  to  Lirius  the  sentence,  *  Imjmbrs 
lifjripetu  esse  no*  potest,  neoue  ante-Mian,"  It  is 
probable  that  the  jurist  Livius  Drusus  is  here 
meant,  not  only  from  the  legal  character  of  the 
fragment,  but  because  Priacian,  whenever  he  quotea 
Livius  Andronicus  or  the  historian  Livy,  gives  a 
circumstantial  reference  to  the  particular  work. 
(Dirksen,  Bruclutucke  aus  den  Hchn/len  der  R6- 
mischen  J  uristen^  p,  45.) 

4.  M.  Lrvius  C.  r.  M.  Abmiliani  n.  Drusus, 
son  of  No.  3,  was  tribune  of  the  pleba  in  the  year 
&  c  122,  when  C.  Gracchus  was  tribune  fur  the 
second  time.  The  senate,  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  Gracchus  in  the  favour  of  the  people,  employed 
his  colleague  Drusus,  who  was  noble,  well  educated, 
wealthy,  eloquent,  and  popular,  to  oppose  hia 
measures  and  undermine  hia  influence.  Agaiuat 
some  of  the  laws  proposed  by  Gracchua,  Drusua 
interposed  hia  veto  without  assigning  any  reason. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  23.)  He  then  adopted  the  un- 
fair and  crooked  policy  of  proposing  measures  like 
those  which  he  had  thwarted.  He  steered  by  the 
side  of  Gracchus,  merely  in  order  to  take  the  wind 
out  of  hia  sails.  Druaua  gave  to  the  senate  the 
credit  of  every  popular  law  which  he  proposed, 
and  gradually  impressed  the  populace  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  optimates  were  their  beat  friends. 
The  success  of  this  system  earned  for  him  the 
designation  patronu*  senatus.  (Suet.  Tib.  3.) 
Drusus  was  able  to  do  with  applause  that  which 
Gracchus  could  not  attempt  without  censure. 
Grucchua  waa  blamed  for  proposing  that  the  Latins 
should  have  full  rights  of  citizenship.  Drusua  waa 
lauded  for  proposing  that  no  Latin  should  be  dis- 
honoured by  rods  even  in  time  of  actual  military 
service.  Gracchus,  in  his  agrarian  laws,  reserved 
a  rent  payable  into  the  public  treasury,  and  waa 
traduced.  Drusua  relieved  the  grants  of  public 
lnnd  from  all  payment,  and  waa  held  up  as  a 
patriot  Gracchus  proposed  a  kiw  for  sending  out 
two  colonies  and  named  among  the  founders  some 
of  the  most  respectable  citizens.  He  was  abused 
as  a  popularity-hunter.  Drusus  introduced  a  law 
for  establishing  no  fewer  than  twelve  colonies,  and 
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fur  settling  3000  poor  citizens  in  each.  He  was 
applauded,  and  was  assisted  in  carrying  the  mea- 
sure. These  twelve  colonies  are  supposed  by 
Niebuhr  {Hist,  of  Borne,  ir.  p.  319)  to  be  the 
same  with  those  mentioned  by  Cicero  ( pro  CW- 
ciua,  35).  In  all  these  measures,  the  conduct  of 
Dru&os  was  seen  to  be  exempt  from  sordid  mo- 
tives of  gain.  He  took  no  port  in  the  foundation 
of  colonies,  reserved  no  portions  of  land  to  himself, 
and  left  to  others  the  management  of  business  in 
which  the  disbursement  of  money  was  concerned. 
Gracchus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  anxious  to  have 
the  handling  of  money,  and  got  himself  appointed 
me  of  the  founders  of  an  intended  colony  at  Car- 
thage. The  populace,  ever  suspicious  in  pecuniary 
matters,  when  they  saw  this,  thought  that  all  his 
fine  professions  were  pretexts  for  private  jobs. 
Besides,  Drusos  cleverly  took  advantage  of  hit 
absence  to  wound  him  through  the  side  of  FJviua 
Flaccus.  Flaccus  was  hot-headed  and  indiscreet, 
and  Drusus  contrived  to  throw  the  obloquy  of  his 
indiscretion  and  misconduct  upon  Gracchus.  Thus 
was  the  policy  of  the  senate  and  Drusus  completely 
successful.  Gracchus  was  outbidden  and  dis- 
credited, and  his  power  was  for  ever  gone.  (Pint. 
C.  Gracchus,  8—11;  Cic  Brut.  28,  de  Fin.  iv. 
24.) 

The  policy  and  legislation  of  Drusus  in  his  tri- 
bunate bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  his  son, 
who  was  killed  in  his  tribunate  31  years  after- 
wards. Hence  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  passages  in  the  classical  authors 
relate  to  the  father  or  the  son,  and  in  some  cases  it 
is  probable  that  the  father  and  the  son  have  been 
confounded  by  ancient  writers.  In  a  case  of  doubt 
the  presumption  is  that  the  son  [Nab']  is  intended, 
since  his  tragical  death,  followed  close  by  the  Marsic 
war,  has  rendered  the  year  of  his  tribunate  a  con- 
spicuous era  in  Roman  history. 

We  read  nothing  more  of  Drusus,  until  he  ob- 
tained the  consulship  in  ac  112.  He  probably 
passed  through  the  regular  gradations  of  office  as 
aedile  and  praetor.  He  may  be  the  praetor 
urbaiius,  whose  decision,  that  an  action  of  man  da- 
tum lay  against  an  heir  as  such,  is  mentioned  ad 
Hertn.  ii.  13.  and  he  may  be  the  Drusus  praetor, 
an  instance  of  whose  legal  astuteness  is  recorded  in 
a  letter  of  Cicero  to  Atticus  (vetus  Mud  Drtui 
praetoris,  &c.  vii.  2) ;  but  we  should  rather  be  dis- 
posed to  refer  these  passages  to  some  member  of 
the  family  (perhaps  No.  2  or  No.  1),  who  attained 
the  praetorship,  but  did  not  reach  the  higher  office 
of  consul. 

Drusus  obtained  Macedonia  as  his  province,  and 
proceeded  to  make  war  upon  the  ScordiscL  He 
was  so  successful  in  his  military  operations,  that 
he  not  only  repelled  the  incursions  of  this  cruel 
and  formidable  enemy  upon  the  Roman  territory 
in  Macedonia,  but  drove  them  out  of  part  of  their 
own  country,  and  even  forced  them  to  retire  from 
Thrace  to  the  further  or  Dacian  side  of  the  Danube. 
(Floras,  iii.  4.)  Upon  his  return,  he  was  wel- 
comed with  high  honours  (Liv.  Epit.  lxiii.),  and 
his  victory  was  received  with  the  warmer  satisfac- 
tion from  its  following  close  upon  the  severe  defeat 
of  C.  Cato  in  the  same  quarter.  (Dion  Cass.  Frag. 
Feiresc.  93,  ed.  Reiraar,  i.  p.  40.)  It  is  very 
likely  that  he  obtained  a  triumph,  for  Suetonius 
(7  to.  3)  mentions  three  triumphs  of  the  Livia  gens, 
and  only  hro  (of  Livius  Salinator)  are  positively 
recorded.  There  is,  however,  no  prwj  that  Drusus 


triumphed.  The  Fasti  Triumphalea  of  this  year 
are  wanting,  and  Vaillant  (Num.  Ant.  Fum.  Bom, 
ii.  p.  52)  has  been  misled  into  the  quotation  of  a 
conjectural  supplement  as  an  authority.  In  a  pas- 
sage in  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxiii.  50),  which  has  been 
relied  upon  as  proving  that  Drusus  triumphed,  the 
words  triumphalem  »w«  do  not  refer  to  the 
Drmus  mentioned  immediately  before. 

Plutarch  (Quaes*.  Bowl.  vii.  p.  119,  ed.  Reiske) 
mentions  a  Drusos  who  died  in  his  office  of  censor, 
upon  which  his  colleague,  Aemilius  Scaurus,  re- 
fused to  abdicate,  until  the  tribunes  of  the  pleba 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  prison.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  our  Drusus  is  intended,  and  that  his 
censorship  fell  in  the  year  B.  c  109,  when  the 
remains  of  the  Capitolinc  marbles  shew  that  one  of 
the  censors  died  during  his  magistracy.  (Fasti, 
p.  237,  Basil.  1559.) 

5.  C.  Livich  C.  r.  M.  Abmilunj  n.  Dkuht** 
was  a  son  of  No.  3.  Pighius  ( Annates,  iii.  20), 
contrary  to  all  probability,  confounds  him  with 
Livins  Drusus  Claudianos,  the  grandfather  of  Ti- 
berius. [See  No.  7.]  He  approached  his  brother, 
No.  4,  in  the  influence  of  his  character  and 
the  weight  of  his  eloquence.  (Cic  Brut.  28.) 
Some  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  jurist  C.  Litius 
Drusus,  referred  to  by  Cicero  ( Tuse,  Qu.  v.  30) 
and  Valerius  Maximus  (viii.  7),  but  see  No.  3. 
Diodorus  (Script.  Vet.  Nor.  ColL  ii.  p.  1 1 5,  ed. 
Mai)  mentions  the  great  power  which  the  two 
Drusi  acquired  by  the  nobility  of  their  family,  their 
good  feeling,  and  their  courteous  demeanour.  It 
seems  to  have  been  thought,  that  they  could  do 
anything  they  liked,  for,  after  a  certain  law  had 
been  passed,  some  one  wrote  under  it  in  Jest, 
"  This  law  binds  all  the  people  but  the  two 
Drusi."  It  is  far  more  likely  that  two  brother* 
than  that,  as  Mai  supposes,  a  father  and  son  (vix. 
No.  4  and  No.  6)  should  be  thus  referred  to ;  and, 
from  the  context,  we  doubt  not  that  No.  4  and  the 
present  No.  5,  contemporaries  of  the  Gracchi,  are 
designated. 

6.  M.  Livius  M.  f.  C.  n.  Dru&ur,  was  a  son 
of  No.  4.  His  ambitious  temper  manifested  itaelf 
with  precocious  activity.  From  boyhood  he  never 
allowed  himself  a  holiday,  but,  before  he  was  of 
an  age  to  assume  the  toga  virilis,  he  frequented 
the  forum,  busied  himself  in  trials,  and  sometimes 
exerted  his  influence  so  effectually  with  the  judices 
as  to  induce  them  to  give  sentence  according  to  his 
wish.  (Senec  de  Brew.  Vit.  6.)  His  character  and 
morals  in  his  youth  were  pure  and  severe  (Cic.  <** 
OpK  i.  30),  but  a  self-sufficient  conceit  was  conspi- 
cuous in  his  actions.  When  quaestor  in  Asia,  he 
would  not  wear  the  insignia  of  office  :  44  ne  quid 
ipso  esset  insignius."  (Aurel.  Vict  de  Vir.  III.  66.) 
When  he  was  building  a  house  upon  the  Palatine 
mount,  the  architect  proposed  a  plan  to  prevent  it 
from  being  overlooked.  *  No,"  said  he,  **  rather 
construct  it  so  that  all  my  fellow-citizens  may  see 
everything  I  do."  This  house  has  a  name  in 
history  :  it  passed  from  Drusus  into  the  family  of 
Crassus,  and  can  be  traced  successively  into  the  hands 
of  Cicero,  Censorious,  and  Rutilius  Sisenna.  (VelL 
Patera  ii.  15.)  Velleius  Palerculus  slightly  differs 
from  Plutarch  (Brip.  Cerend.  J'raecrjtta,  ix.  p.  194, 
ed.  Reiske)  in  relating  this  anecdote,  and  the  re- 
ply to  the  architect  has  been  erroneously  attributed 
to  an  imaginary  Julius  Drusus  Publicola,  from  a 
false  reading  in  Plutarch  of  'lov\u»\  for  Auo&oi, 
and  a  false  translation  of  the  epithet  6  inuayryit 
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Drum*  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  hit  Gather, 
the  consul ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  political  influ- 
ence, he  was  profuse  and  extravagant  in  his  ex- 
penditure. The  author  of  the  treatise  de  Viris 
lUusiribv*,  usually  ascribed  to  Aureliua  Victor, 
•ays  that,  from  want  of  money,  he  sometimes 
stooped  to  unworthy  practices.  Magulsa,  a  prince 
of  Mauretania,  had  taken  refuge  in  Rome  from  the 
resentment  of  Bocchus  and  Drusus  was  induced 
by  a  bribe  to  betray  him  to  the  king,  who  threw 
the  wretched  prince  to  an  elephant  When  Ad- 
herbaL,  son  of  the  king  of  the  N  timid Uns(Micipsa), 
fled  to  Rome,  Drusus  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  his 
house,  hoping  that  his  father  would  pay  a  ransom 
for  his  release.  These  two  statements  occur  in  no 
other  author,  and  the  second  is  scarcely  reconci- 
lable with  the  narrative  of  Sal  lust  The  same  au- 
thor states,  that  Drusus  was  aedile,  and  gave  mag- 
nificent games,  and  that  when  Remmius,  his  col- 
league in  the  aedileship,  suggested  some  measure 
for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  he  asked 
sarcastically,  **  What's  our  commonwealth  to  you?" 
Pighius,  however  (Anna/ft,  iii.  p.  82),  and  others, 
considering  that  M.  Drusus,  the  son,  died  in  his 
tribnneship— an  office  usually  held  before  that  of 
aedile — are  of  opinion,  that  Aurclius  Victor  has 
confounded  several  events  of  the  father's  life  with 
those  of  the  son. 

It  appears  from  Cicero  (Brut  62,  pro  Mil.  1\ 
that  Drusus  was  the  uncle  of  Cato  of  Utica,  and 
the  great-uncle  of  Brutus.  These  relationships 
were  occasioned  by  successive  marriages  of  his  sis- 
ter Li  via.  We  agree  with  Mnnutius  (or/  Cic.  de 
Fin.  iii.  2)  in  thinking,  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  that  she  was  first  married  to  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  Caepio  [Cabpio,  No.  8,  p.  535,  a* J,  whose 
daughter  was  the  mother  of  Brutus,  that  she  was 
divorced  from  Caepio,  and  then  married  the  father 
of  Cato  of  Utica ;  for  Cato,  according  to  Plutarch 
(Cato  A  fin.  1)  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his 
uncle  Drusus  along  with  the  children  of  Li  via  and 
Caepio,  who  was  then  living,  and  who  survived  Dru- 
sus. ( Li  v.  Epit.  lxxiii.)  As  Cato  of  Utica  was  born 
B  c.  95  (Plut  CuL  Min.  2,  3,  73 ;  Liv.  Epit.  114; 
Sail  us  t  CatU.  54),  and  as  Drusus  who  died  B.  c. 
91,  survived  his  sister,  we  must  suppose,  unless 
her  first  marriage  was  to  Caepio,  that  an  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  events  was  crowded  into 
the  years  a.  c  95 — 91  :  viz.  1st  the  birth  of 
Cato;  2nd.  the  death  of  his  father;  3rd.  the  se- 
cond marriage  of  Li  via;  4  th.  the  births  of  at  least 
three  children  by  her  second  husband ;  5th.  her 
death ;  6th.  the  rearing  of  her  children  in  the 
house  of  Drusus ;  7th.  the  death  of  Drusus. 

Q.  Servilius  Caepio  was  the  rival  of  Drusus  in 
birth,  fortune,  and  influence.  (Klor.  iii.  17  )  Ori- 
ginally they  were  warm  friends.  As  Caepio  mar- 
ried Li  via,  the  sister  of  Drusus,  so  Drusus  married 
Servilia,  the  sister  of  Caepio  (ydfittv  itraXAay^^ 
Dion  Casa  Frag.  Peirtsc.  110,  ed.  Reimar.  voL  i. 
p.  45).  Dion  Cas6ius  may  be  understood  to  refer  to 
domestic  causes  of  quarrel ;  but,  according  to  Pliny, 
a  rupture  was  occasioned  between  them  from  compe- 
tition in  bidding  for  a  ring  at  a  public  auction ; 
and  to  this  small  event  have  been  attributed  the 
struggles  of  Drusus  for  pre-eminence,  and  ulti- 
mately the  kindling  of  the  social  war.  (Plin.  //.  N. 
xxxiii.  6.)  The  mutual  jealousy  of  the  brothers- 
in-law  proceeded  to  such  great  lengths,  that  on 
one  occasion  Drusus  declared  he  would  throw  Cae- 
pio down  the  Tarpcian  rock.  {De  Vir.  III.  6(».) 
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Drusus  was  early  an  advocate  of  the  party  of 
the  optiraatea  When  Saturninus  was  killed  in 
a.  c  100,  he  was  one  of  those  who  took  up  arms 
for  the  safety  of  the  state  (Cic.  pro  tiahir.  Perd. 
no.  7 )»  and  supported  the  consul  Marius,  who  was 
now,  for  once,  upon  the  side  of  the  senate.  (Liv. 
BpiL  xix.)  In  the  dispute  between  the  senate 
and  the  equites  for  the  possession  of  the  jndicia, 
Caepio  took  the  part  of  the  equites,  while  Drusus 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  senate  with  such  ear- 
nestness and  impetuosity,  that,  like  his  father,  he 
seems  to  have  been  termed  jxitronus  tenaius.  (Cic. 
pro  Mil.  7 ;  Diod.  xxxvi.  fr.  fin.  ed.  Ripont  x. 
p.  480.)  The  equites  had  now,  by  a  lex  Seni- 
pronia  of  C.  Gracchus,  enjoyed  the  judicia  from  B.  c 
122,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  interval  during 
which  the  lex  Servilia  removed  the  exclusion  of  the 
senate  [see  p.  880,  a].  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  who  proposed  this  short- 
lived law  (repealed  by  another  lex  Servilia  of  Ser- 
vilius (Jlaucia)  was  perhaps  the  father  of  Q.  Servi- 
lius Caepio,  the  brother-in-law  of  Drusus,  but  was 
certainly  a  different  person  and  of  different  politics. 
[See  p.  535,  a.]  The  equites  abused  their  power, 
as  the  senate  had  done  before  them.    As  fanners 


of  the  public  revenues,  they  committed  peculation 
and  extortion  with  an  habitual  impunity,  which 
assumed  in  their  own  view  the  complexion  of  a 
right  When  accused,  they  were  tried  by  accom- 
plices and  partizans,  and  u  it  must  be  a  hard  win- 
ter when  wolf  devours  wolf."  On  the  other  hand, 
in  prosecutions  against  senators  of  the  opposite 
faction,  the  equites  had  more  regard  to  political 
animosity  than  to  justice.  Even  in  ordinary  cases, 
where  party  feeling  was  not  concerned,  they  al- 
lowed their  judicial  votes  to  be  purchased  by  bri- 
bery and  corrupt  influence.  The  recent  unjust 
condemnation  of  Hutilius  Rufus  had  weakened  the 
senate  and  encouraged  the  >  iolence  of  the  equites, 
when,  in  H.  c.  91,  Drusus  was  made  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  the  consulate  of  L.  Marcius  Philippus  aud 
Sex.  Julius  Caesar.  (Flor.  /.  c.) 

Under  the  plea  of  an  endeavour  to  strengthen 
the  party  of  the  senate,  Drusus  determined  to  gain 
over  the  plebs,  the  Latins,  and  the  Italic  socii. 
The  ardour  of  his  seal  was  increased  by  the  attack 
which  his  enemy  Caepio  directed  against  the  nobi- 
lity by  prosecuting  some  of  their  leaden.  From 
the  conflicting  statements  and  opposite  views  of 
Roman  writers  as  to  his  motives  and  conduct  his 
character  is  in  some  respects  a  problem.  Even  party- 
spirit  wasat  fault  in  estimating  a  man  whose  measures 
were  regarded  as  revolutionary,  while  his  political 
sentiment*  were  supposed  to  be  profoundly  aristo- 
cratic Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  13  ;  compare  what 
is  said  by  the  Pseudo-Sal  lust  in  Epitl.2  ad  C.  Cues, 
de  Rep.  Ord.)  applauds  him  for  the  tortuous  policy  of 
attempting  to  wheedle  the  mob,  by  minor  conces- 
sions to  their  demands,  into  a  surrender  of  impor- 
tant claims  to  the  optimates ;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  (comp.  Flor.  iii.  18;  Liv.  Epit.  lxx.  Ixxi.), 
that  he  cared  as  much  for  self  as  for  party — that 
personal  rivalries  mingled  with  honest  plans  for 
his  country's  good  and  enlightened  views  above 
the  capacity  of  the  times— that  at  last  he  was 
soured  by  disappointment  into  a  dangerous  con- 
spirator,— and  that  there  were  moments  when 
visions  of  sole  domination  flouted,  however  indis- 
tinctly, before  his  eyes.  He  was  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit of  popularity,  and  indefatigable  iu  the  endea- 
vour to  gain  and  exercise  influence.    It  was  one 
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of  the  object*  of  hit  restless  and  self-sufficient  §pi- 
rlt  to  become  the  arbiter  of  parties,  and  he  acted 
from  immediate  impulses,  without  considering  nicely 
die  result  of  his  conduct.  There  was  deep  mean- 
ing in  the  witticism  of  Gnuiins,  the  public  crier, 
who,  when  Drusus  saluted  him  in  the  ordinary 
phra»r,  44  Qnid  agis  Omni  ? "  asked  in  reply, 
44  Immo  vero,  tu  Druse,  quid  ogis?"  (Cic  pro 
/W.  14.) 

To  conciliate  the  people,  Drusus  renewed  several 
of  the  propositions  and  imitated  the  measures  of 
the  Gracchi.  He  proposed  and  carried  laws  for 
the  distribution  of  corn,  or  for  its  sale  at  a  low 
price,  and  for  the  assignation  of  public  land  (fcyes 
frninenlariue^  mjru riaey  Liv.  Epii.  lxxL).  The  es- 
tablishment of  several  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
which  had  long  been  voted,  was  now  effected. 
( Appian,  de  IMl.  Civ.  i.  35.)  Nothing  could  sur- 
pass the  extravagance  of  the  largesses  to  which  he 
persuaded  the  senate  to  accede.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  27.) 
fie  declared  that  he  had  been  so  bountiful,  that 
nothing  was  left  to  be  given,  by  any  one  else,  but 
nir  and  dirt,  Mcoelum  aut  coenum."  {Lie  Vir.  III. 
6(i ;  Flor.  iii.  17.)  It  was  probably  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  public  treasury  produced  by  such  lavish 
expenditure  that  induced  him  to  debase  the  sil- 
ver coinage  by  the  alloy  of  one-eighth  part  of 
brass.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiii.  18.)  Presumptuous 
arrogant,  and  rash,  he  assumed  a  station  to  which 
he  was  not  entitled  by  authority  and  experience, 
notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  his  birth  and  the 
power  of  his  eloquence.  Rut  his  energy  went  far  (as 
energy  like  his  always  will  do)  in  silencing  oppo- 
sition, and  begetting  submission  to  his  will.  Once, 
when  the  senate  invited  his  attendance  at  their 
place  of  meeting,  he  sent  a  message  in  answer : 
**Let  them  come  to  me — to  the  Curia  Hostilia, 
near  the  Rostra,"  and  they  were  so  aliject  as  to 
obey.  (Val.  Max.  ix.  5.  §2:  14  Cum  senntus  ad 
euro  misisset,  ut  in  Curiam  veniret.  tQuare  non 
potius*  inquit,  4  ipse  in  Hostiliam,  pmpinquam 
Kostris,  id  est,  ad  mevenit?"  This  passage  is 
remarkable  for  the  opposition  between  CurUt  and 
Hostilia;  whereas  it  is  ordinarily  suited  that,  in 
classical  writers.  Curia,  without  more,  denotes  the 
Curia  Hostilia.) 

Such  conduct  naturally  produced  a  reaction  of 
feeling  among  some  proud  men,  who  had  a  high 
sense  of  their  own  importance,  saw  the  false  posi- 
tion in  which  their  party  was  placed,  and  disliked 
pushing  effrontery.  In  Cicero  (<U  OnU.  iii.  1,  2) 
we  find  a  description  of  a  scene  full  of  turbulence 
and  indecorum,  where  Philippus  the  consul,  in- 
veighs against  the  senate,  while  Drusus  and  the 
orator  Crassus  withstand  him  to  the  face.  From 
the  known  politics  of  the  persons  concerned,  this 
scene  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  explain  ;  but  we 
believe  that  it  occurred  at  a  period  in  the  career  of 
Drusus  when  he  had  not  yet  identified  himself 
with  the  formidable  cabals  of  the  latins  and  Ita- 
lians, and  when,  in  spite  of  his  popular  measures, 
he  still  retained  the  confidence  of  the  senate,  from 
Lis  resistance  to  the  equites.  We  believe  that  the 
haughty  Philippus  upbraided  the  senate  for  their 
complaisance  to  Drusus  in  favouring  the  plcbs,  and 
that  it  was  the  unmeasured  rebuke  of  the  aristocrat 
which  roused  the  etprit  de  corps  of  the  senator 
Crassus.  We  know  from  other  sources  that  Phi- 
lippus opposed  the  passing  of  the  agrarian  laws  of 
Drusus  and  interrupted  the  tribune  while  he  was 
haranguing  the  assembly  ;  whereupon  Driuus  sent  , 
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one  of  hit  client*,  instead  of  the  regular  viator,  tn 
arrest  the  consul.  (Val.  Max.  ix.  5.  §  2  ;  Fiona, 
iii.  17,  and  Auct.  de  Vir.  III.  vary  slightly  from 
each  other  and  from  Valerius  Maximus.)  Thus 
order  was  executed  with  extreme  violence,  and 
Philippus  was  collared  so  tightly,  that  the  blood 
started  from  his  nostrils ;  upon  which  Drusus, 
taunting  the  luxurious  epicurism  of  the  consul, 
cried  out, 44  Psha  1  it  is  only  the  gravy  of  thrushes.'* 
(Schottus,  ad  And.  de  Vir.  111.  66.) 

Having  thus  bought  over  the  people  (who  used 
to  rise  and  shout  when  he  appeared),  and  baring, 
by  promising  to  procure  for  them  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  induced  the  Latini  and  Italic  socxi  to 
assist  him,  Drusus  was  able,  by  force  and  intimi- 
dation, to  carry  through  his  measures  concerning 
the  judicia  ( 44  legem  judiciariam  periulit"  Liv. 
Epii.  lxxL).  Some  writers,  following  Liv.  Epii. 
Ixxi.,  speak  of  his  sharing  the  judicia  between  thr 
senate  and  the  equites ;  but  his  intention  seems  to, 
have  been  entirely  to  transfer  the  judicia  to  the 
senate ;  for,  without  any  positive  exclusion  of  the 
equites  and  lower  orders,  as  long  as  senators  were 
eligible,  it  is  probable  that  no  names  but  those  of 
senators  would  be  placed  by  the  praetors  upon  the 
lists  of  judices.  (Puchta,  Instilntiimen,  L  §71-) 
We  accept  the  circumstantial  statement  of  Appian 
( It.  C.  i.  35),  according  to  which  the  law  of  Drusus 
provided  that  the  senate,  now  reduced  below  the 
regular  number  of  300,  should  be  reinforced  by 
the  introduction  of  an  equal  number  of  new  mem- 
bers selected  from  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
equites ;  and  enacted  that  the  senate,  thus  doubled 
in  numlier,  should  possess  the  judicia.  The  law 
seems  to  have  been  silent  as  to  any  express  exclu- 
sion of  the  equites;  but  it  might  be  implied  from 
its  language  that  such  exclusion  was  contemplated, 
and,  so  far  as  its  positive  enactment  referred  to  the 
new  members,  they  were  entitled  to  be  placed  an 
the  list  of  judices,  una  senators,  not  una  equites. 
Nor  was  there  any  prospective  regulation  for  sup- 
plying fmm  the  equestrian  order  vacancies  in  the 
judicial  lists.  To  this  part  of  the  law  was  added 
a  second  part,  appointing  a  commission  of  inquiry 
into  the  bribery  and  corruption  which  the  equites 
had  practised  while  in  exclusive  possession  of  the 
judicia.  (Appian,  I.e.;  compare  Cic  pro  Rtdmr. 
Host.  7,  pro  Ctment.  50'.) 

After  Drusus  had  so  far  succeeded,  the  reaction 
set  in  rapidly  and  strongly.  The  Romans  who 
were  usually  led  as  much  by  feeling  as  by  calcula- 
tion, required  to  be  managed  with  peculiar  tact 
and  delicacy;  but  Drusus  had  a  rough  way  of 
going  to  work,  which,  even  in  the  moment  of  suc- 
cess, set  in  array  against  him  the  vanity  and  pre- 
judices of  public  men  ;  and  in  his  measures  them- 
selves there  appeared  to  be  a  species  of  trimmimj^ 
which,  while  it  seemed  intended  to  displease  none, 
was  ultimately  found  to  lie  unsatisfactory  to  all. 
It  may  be  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  single-minded 
desire  to  do  equal  justice  to  all,  and  to  remedy 
abuses  wherever  they  might  lurk,  careless  of  the 
offence  which  his  reforms  might  give ;  but  even 
his  panegyrists  among  the  ancients  do  not  view 
his  character  in  this  light.  Whatever  else  were 
his  motives  (and  we  believe  them  to  have  been 
complex — mttlta  ruric  molixbatur),  he  appeared  to 
be  the  slave  of  many  masters.  Mob-popularity  is 
at  best  but  fleeting,  and  those  of  the  people  who 
had  not  been  favoured  with  the  distribution  of 
lands  were  discontented  at  the  luck  of  their  more 
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fortunate  competitors.  The  Roman  populace  hated 
the  foreigners  who  were  striving  to  obtain  equal 
franchise  with  themselves.  The  great  body  of  the 
equites  who  were  very  numerous,  felt  all  the  invi- 
diousness  of  raising  a  select  few  to  the  rank  of 
senators,  while  the  rest  would  not  only  suffer  the 
mortification  of  exclusion,  but  be  practically  de- 
prived of  that  profitable  share  which  they  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
But  worse  than  all  was  the  apprehended  inquisi- 
tion into  their  past  misdeeds.  The  senators  viewed 
with  dislike  the  proposed  elevation  to  their  own 
level  of  nearly  300  equites,  now  far  below  them  in 
rank,  and  dreaded  the  addition  of  a  heterogeneous 
mass,  which  was  likely  to  harmonize  badly  with 
the  ancient  body.  Moreover,  they  now  suspected 
the  ambition  of  Drusus  and  did  not  choose  to 
accept  the  transfer  of  the  judicia  at  his  hand*. 
The  Latins  and  socii  demanded  of  him  with  stern 
importunity  the  price  of  their  recent  assistance ; 
and  their  murmurs  at  delay  were  deepened  when 
they  saw  the  Roman  populace  dividing  the  ager 
pnblicns,  and  depriving  them  of  those  possessions 
which  they  had  hitherto  occupied  by  stealth  or 
force.  They  even  began  to  tremble  for  their  pri- 
vate property.  (Appian,  L  c;  Auct.  de  Vir.  III.  b'6.) 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  united  dissatisfaction 
of  all  parties  enabled  the  senate,  upon  the  propor- 
tion of  Philippus,  who  was  augur  as  well  as  consul, 
to  undo,  by  a  few  short  lines,  what  had  lately 
been  done.  (Cic  de  Leg.  iL  6,  12.)  The  senate 
now,  in  pursuance  of  that  anomalous  constitution 
which  practically  allowed  a  plurality  of  supreme 
legislative  powers,  voted  that  all  the  laws  of  Dru- 
sus being  carried  against  the  auspices,  were  null 
and  void  from  the  beginning.  "Senatui  videtur, 
M.  Drusi  legibus  popnlum  non  teneri."  (Cic.  pro 
Camel,  fr.  ii.  vol.  iv.  p.  ii.  p.  449 ;  Asconins,  in 
Cic.  pro  Cornel,  p.  68,  ed.  Orelli.)  The  lex  Cae- 
cilia  Didia  required  that  a  law,  before  being  put  to 
the  vote  in  the  comitia,  should  be  promulgated  for 
three  nundinae  (17  days),  and  directed  that  several 
distinct  clauses  should  not  be  put  to  the  vote  in  a 
lump.  If  we  may  trust  the  suspected  oration  />*w 
/A>.nM  (c.  16  and  c.  "20),  the  senate  resolved  that, 
in  the  passing  of  the  laws  of  Drusus  the  provisions 
of  the  lex  Caecilia  Didia  had  not  been  observed. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  largesses  of 
corr.  .ind  land,  so  far  as  they  had  been  carried  into 
effect,  were  revoked ;  but  probably  the  establish- 
ment of  colonies  was  stopped  in  its  protjress,  and 
undoubtedly  the  lex  judiciaria  was  completely  de- 
feated. From  the  expressions  of  some  ancient 
authors,  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  lex  judicia- 
ria had  never  been  carried  ;  but  this  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  considering  that,  during  its  short  appa- 
rent existence,  it  never  came  into  actual  operation, 
and  that,  according  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate, 
it  was  null  ab  initio  for  want  of  essential  pre-requi- 
•ites  of  validity.  From  the  narrative  of  Velleius 
Paterculus  (ii.  13,  14)  and  Asconius  (/.  c ),  it 
might  be  inferred  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of  seve- 
ral modern  scholars),  that  it  was  in  the  lifetime  of 
Drusus  that  the  senate  declared  his  la<rs  null,  and 
the  fact  is  now  established  by  a  fragment  of  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  brought  to  light  by  Mai  (Scrij>t.  VtL 
Noon  Collecting  ii.  p.  llfi);  from  which  we  learn 
thit  Dpjsus  told  the  senate,  that  he  could  have 
prevented  them  from  passing  their  resolutions  had 
he  ciiowen  to  exert  bin  power,  and  that  the  hour 
would  come  when  they  would  rue  their  suicidal 
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act  As  to  the  precise  order  of  these  events,  which 
took  place  within  the  period  of  a  few  months, 
we  are  in  want  of  detailed  information.  The  70th 
and  7 1  st  books  of  Livy  are  unfortunately  lost,  and 
the  abbreviated  accounts  of  minor  historians  are 
not  always  easily  reconcilable  with  each  other 
and  with  the  incidental  notices  contained  in  other 
classical  authors. 

Drusus,  who  had  been  sincere  in  his  promises 
felt  grievously  the  difficulty  of  performing  them. 
Weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit  overtook  him. 
He  found  that,  with  all  his  followers,  he  had  not 
one  true  friend.    He  repented  him  of  his  unquiet 
life,  and  longed  for  repose ;  but  it  was  too  late  to 
retreat  The  monstrous  powers  that  he  had  brought 
into  life  urged  him  onward,  nnd  he  became  giddy 
with  the  prospect  of  danger  and  confusion  that  lay 
before  him.  (Scncc  de  Brev.  Vit.  6.)    Then  came 
the  news  of  strange  portents  and  fearful  auguries 
from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  perplex  and  confound  his 
superstitious  soul.  (Oros.  v.  18;  Obsequ.  114.  He 
was  himself  an  augur  and  pontifex ;  pro  Domo.  46. 
Hence  the  expression  todulit  mens  in  the  mouth  of 
Cotta,  Cic  de  .\'af.  Deor.  iii.  3_\)    Then  came  the 
exasperating  thought  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  se- 
nate, and  the  determination  to  make  them  feel  the 
energy  which  they  had  slighted.    Thus  agitated 
by  uneasy  passions,  he  scrupled  not  to  meddle 
with  the  two-edged  weapons  of  intrigue,  sedition, 
and  conspiracy,  which  he  had  neither  force  nor  skill 
to  wield.  He  was  like  the  Gracchi  with  their  lustre 
faded.  (f» ruccAornm  ob»olrln»  »tfor,  Auct.  ad  llereu. 
iv.  34.)  He  adopted  the  factious  practice  (of  which 
the  example  was  first  set  by  C.  Gracchus),  of  hold- 
ing separate  meetings  of  his  followers,  and  ho 
made  distinctions  among  them  according  to  their 
supposed  fidelity.    One  he  would  admit  to  a  pri- 
vate interview,  another  he  would  invite  to  a  con- 
ference where  several  were  present,  and  there  were 
some  whom  he  did  not  ask  to  attend  except  on 
those  occasions  when  all  his  adherents  were  sum- 
moned in  a  body.    In  furtherance  of  a  common 
object,  the  secret  conclave  plotted,  and  the  more 
general  association  worked  and  organized,  while 
the  crowded  meeting  and  the  armed  mob  intimi- 
dated by  the  demonstration  and  exercise  of  phy- 
sical force.    (Senec.  de  Bene/,  vi.  34 ;  Liv.  Eptf. 
Ixxxi  )    In  Mai's  extracts  from  Diodorus  (/.  e.)  is 
i»ri-served  a  remarkable  oath  (unaccountably  headed 
dpKos  *»Afw»ou),  by  which  members  of  the  associa- 
tion bound  themselves  together.    After  calling  by 
name  on  the  Roman  gods,  demigods  and  heroes 
the  oath  proceeds  :  *  I  swear  that  I  will  have  the 
same  friends  and  foes  with  Drusus ;  that  I  will 
spare  neither  substance,  nor  parent,  nor  child,  nor 
life  of  any,  so  it  be  not  for  the  good  of  Drusus  and 
of  those  who  have  taken  this  oath ;  that  if  I  be- 
come a  citizen  by  the  law  of  Drusus  I  will  hold 
Rome  my  country,  and  Drusus  my  greatest  bene- 
factor; and  that  I  will  administer  this  oath  to  as 
many  more  as  I  be  able.    So  may  weal  or  woe  be 
mine  as  I  keep  this  oath  or  not.**    The  ferment 
soon  became  so  great,  that  the  public  peace  was 
more  than  threatened.   Standards  and  eagles  were 
seen  in  the  streets  and  Rome  was  like  a  battle- 
field, in  which  the  contending  armies  were  en- 
camped. (Florns  I-  e.) 

The  end  could  not  much  longer  be  postponed. 
|  At  a  public  assembly  of  the  tribes  when  the  impa- 
tience and  disappointment  of  the  multitude  were 
loudly  expressed,  Drusu*  was  seized  with  a  faint- 
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Big  fit,  and  carried  home  apparently  lifeless.  Some 
an  id  that  his  illness  was  a  pretence  to  gain  time. 
Tt  did  in  fact  give  him  a  brief  respite,  and  public 
prayer*  for  hi»  recovery  were  put  up  throughout 
Italy.  Some  said,  that  the  fit  was  occasioned  by 
an  overdone  of  goat's- blood,  which  he  had  swal- 
lowed, in  order,  by  his  pale  countenance,  to  accre- 
dit a  report  that  Caepio  had  attempted  to  poison 
him.  Feverish  anxiety,  coupled  with  great  mental 
and  bodily  exertion,  had  probably  brought  on  a 
return  of  his  old  disorder,  epilepsy,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  cured  by  a  voyage  he  once 
made  to  Anticyra,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  helle- 
bore upon  the  spot  where  it  grew.  (De  Vir.  III.  66; 
Plin.  //.  Ar.  xxviii.  41,  xxv.  21  ;  GelL  xvii.  15.) 

Affairs  now  approached  a  crisis.  The  social 
war  was  manifestly  bursting  into  flame ;  and  the 
consuls,  looking  upon  Drusus  as  a  chief  conspirator, 
resolved  to  meet  his  plots  by  counterplots.  He 
knew  his  danger,  and,  whenever  he  went  into  the 
city,  kept  a  strong  body-guard  of  attendants  close  to 
his  person.  The  accounts  of  his  death  vary  in  several 
particulars.  Appian  says,  that  the  consuls  invited 
a  party  of  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  into  the  city  to 
waylay  him  under  pretence  of  urging  their  claims 
to  citisenship;  that  he  became  afraid  to  appear 
abroad,  and  received  his  partisans  in  a  dark  pas- 
sage in  his  house  ;  and  that,  one  evening  at  dusk, 
when  dismissing  the  crowds  who  attended,  he 
suddenly  cried  out  that  he  was  wo.mded,  and  fell 
to  the  ground  with  a  leather-cutter's  knife  sticking 
in  his  groin.  The  writer  de  Viris  lliustrilius  re- 
lates that,  at  a  meeting  on  the  Alban  mount,  the 
I.itms  conspired  to  kill  Philippus;  that  Drusus, 
though  he  warned  Philippus  to  beware,  was  ac- 
cused in  the  senate  of  plotting  against  the  consul's 
life ;  and  that  he  was  stabbed  upon  entering  his 
house  on  his  return  from  the  Capitol.  (Compare 
also  Veil.  Paterc  ii.  14.) 

Assassinated  as  he  was  in  his  own  hall,  the 
iuiatge  of  his  father  was  sprinkled  with  his  blood  ; 
and,  while  he  was  dying,  he  turned  to  those  who 
surrounded  him,  and  asked,  with  characteristic 
arrogance,  based  perhaps  upon  conscious  honcsty 
of  purpose,  **  Friends  and  neighbours,  when  will 
the  commonwealth  have  a  citizen  like  me  again?" 
Though  he  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  manhood, 
no  one  considered  his  death  premature.  It  was 
even  rumoured  that,  to  escape  from  inextricable 
embarrassments,  he  had  died  by  his  own  hand. 
The  assassin  was  never  discovered,  and  no  attempts 
were  made  to  discover  him.  Caepio  and  Philippus 
'Ampelius,  26)  were  both  suspected  of  having 
suborned  the  crime  ;  and  when  Cicero  (de  Nat. 
iMur.  iii.  33)  accuses  Q.  Varius  of  the  murder,  he 
proliably  does  not  mean  that  it  was  the  very  hand 
of  Varius  which  perpetrated  the  act. 

Cornelia,  the  mother  of  Drusus,  a  matron  worthy 
of  her  illustrious  name,  was  present  at  the  death- 
scene,  and  bore  her  calamity — a  calamity  the  more 
bitter  because  unsweetened  by  vengeance — with 
the  same  high  spirit,  says  Seneca  (Con*,  ad  Marc 
16),  with  which  her  son  had  carried  his  laws. 

After  the  fall  of  Drusus,  his  political  opponents 
treated  his  death  as  a  just  retribution  for  his  inju- 
ries to  the  state.  This  sentiment  breathes  through 
a  fragment  of  a  speech  of  C.  Cnrbo,  the  younger 
(delivered  a  c.  90),  which  has  been  celebrated  by 
Cicero  (Orator,  63)  for  the  peculiarity  of  its  tro- 
chaic rythin  :  u  O  Manx  Druse  (palrem  o/yW/o), 
I«  (/litre  sotibas  sacrum  c*»c  rem  publicum  :  >piuum- 
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que  mot  violavissetity  ab  omnibus  esse  ei  pomai 
solutas.    I'atris  dictum  sapiens  temeritas  /Hi 

probavit.'"  (Niebuhr,  History  of  Rome,  voL  iv.  ] 
ture  xxxii. ;  Bayle,  Did.  s.  v.  Drusus ;  De  Drosses, 
Vie  du  Consul  Philippe  in  Memoir*  de  CAcadimm 
des  Inscription*,  xxvii.  p.  406.) 

7.  Livius  Drusus  Ci.aldianus,  the  father  of 
Livia,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius. He  was  one  of  the  gens  Claudia,  and  was 
adopted  by  a  Livius  Drusus.  (Suet  Tib.  3 ;  Veil. 
Paterc  ii.  75.)  It  was  through  this  adoption  that 
the  Drusi  became  connected  with  the  imperial 
family.  Pighius(.d  nno/es,  iii.  p.  21),  by  some  over- 
sight which  is  repugnant  to  dates  and  the  ordinary 
laws  of  human  mortality,  makes  him  the  adopted 
son  of  No.  3,  and  confounds  him  with  No.  5,  and, 
in  this  error,  has  been  followed  by  Vaillant. 
(Num.  AnL  lam.  Horn.  ii.  51.)  There  is  no  such 
inconsistency  in  the  supposition  that  he  was  adopted 
by  No.  7,  who  is  spoken  of  by  Suetonius  as  if  be 
were  an  ancestor  of  Tiberius.  (Augustinus,  Fam. 
Rom.  (Livii)  p.  77  ;  Fabretti,  Inter,  c.  6,  No.  38.) 
The  father  of  Livia,  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus  and  Caasiu%  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Pbilippi,  being  proscribed  by 
the  conquerors,  he  followed  the  example  of  other* 
of  his  own  party,  and  killed  himself  in  his 
tent.  (Dion  Cass  xlviii.  44  ;  Veil.  Paterc  ii.  71.) 
It  is  likely  that  he  is  the  Drusus  who,  in  a  c  43, 
encouraged  Dccimus  Brutus  in  the  vain  hope  that 
the  fourth  legion  and  the  legion  of  Man,  which 
had  fought  under  Caesar,  would  go  over  to  the  aide 
of  his  murderers.    (Cic  ad- Fam.  xi.  19.  $  2.) 

In  other  parts  of  the  correspondence  of  Cicero, 
the  name  Drusus  occurs  several  times,  and  the 
person  intended  may  be,  as  Manotius  conjectured, 
identical  with  the  father  of  Livia.  In  a  a  59,  it 
seems  that  a  lucrative  legation  was  intended  for  a 
Drusus,  who  is  called,  perhaps  in  allusion  to  some 
discreditable  occurrence,  the  Pisaurian.  {Ad  Alt. 
ii.  7.  t  3.)  A  Drusus,  in  b.  u  54,  was  accused  by 
Lucretius  of  pracrarioaiio,  or  corrupt  collusion  in 
betraying  a  cause  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
prosecute.  Cicero  defended  Drusus,  and  he  was 
acquitted  by  a  majority  of  four.  The  tribuni 
aerarii  saved  him,  though  the  greater  part  of  the 
senators  and  equites  were  against  him ;  for  though 
by  the  lex  Fufia  each  of  the  three  orders  of  judices 
voted  separately,  it  was  the  majority  of  single 
votes,  not  the  majority  of  majorities,  that  decided 
the  judgment.  (Ad  Att.  iv.  16.  §§  5,  8,  ib.  15. 
§9,  odQu.  Fr.  ii.  16.  §  3.  As  to  the  mode  of 
counting  votes,  see  A  scon,  m  (Sic.  pro  Mil.  p.  53, 
cd.  Orelli.)  In  a  c  50,  M.  Caelius  Rufus,  who 
was  accused  of  an  offence  against  the  Scantinian 
law,  thinks  it  ridiculous  that  Drusus,  who  was  then 
probably  praetor,  should  be  appointed  to  preside  at 
the  trial.  Upon  this  ground  it  has  been  imagined 
that  there  was  some  stigma  of  impurity  upon  the 
character  of  Drusus.  (Ad  Fam.  viii.  12.  0  3.  14. 
$  4.)  He  possessed  gardens,  which  Cicero  was 
very  anxious  to  purchase.  (Ad  AIL  xii.  21.  $  2, 
22.  $  3,  23.  $  3,  xUi.  26.  $  1.) 

8.  M.  Lmus  Dauaus  Lino  was  probably 
aedile  about  a  c.  28,  shortly  before  the  completion 
of  the  Pantheon,  and  may  be  the  person  who  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24)  aa 
having  given  games  at  Home  when  the  theatre  was 
covered  by  Valerius,  the  architect  of  Ostium.  He 
was  consul  in  a  c.  15.  As  his  nnme  denotes,  hn 
was  originally  a  Scribonius  Libo,  und  was  adopted 
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by  ■  Livfas  Drusus.  Hence  be  is  supposed  to 
hare  been  adopted  by  Living  Drusus  Claudianus 
[No.  7],  whose  name,  date,  want  of  male  children, 
and  political  associations  with  the  party  opposed 
to  Caesar,  favour  the  conjecture.  He  is  also  sup- 
plied to  have  been  the  father  of  the  Libo  Drusus, 
or  Drusus  Libo  [No.  10J,  who  conspired  against 
Tiberius.  As  Pompey  the  Great  would  appear 
from  Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  27)  to  have  been  the  pro- 
avua  of  the  conspirator,  Scribonia  his  amita,  and 
the  young  Caesars  (Cuius  and  Lucius)  his  conso- 
brini,  Drusus  Libo,  the  father,  is  supposed  to  have 
niarrried  a  granddaughter  of  Ponipcy.  Still  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  pedigree,  which  have  per- 
plexed Lipsius,  Oroiiovius,  Ryckius,  and  other 
learned  commentators  on  the  cited  passage  in 
Tacitus.  M.  de  la  Nauze  thinks  that  the  father 
was  a  younger  brother  of  Scribonia,  the  wife  of 
Augustus  and  that  he  married  his  grandniece,  the 
daughter  of  Sex t us  Pompeius.  According  to  this 
explanation,  he  was  about  26  years  younger  than 
his  elder  brother,  L.  Scribonitis  Libo,  who  was 
consol  B.  c.  34,  and  whose  daughter  was  married 
to  Sextos  Pompeius.  (Dion  Cass,  zlviii.  lb*  ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  v.  139.) 

There  is  extant  a  rare  silver  coin  of  M.  Drusus 
Libo,  bearing  on  the  obverse  a  naked  head,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  head  of  his  natural,  by 
other*  of  his  adoptive,  father.  On  the  reverse  is  a 
sella  curulis,  between  cornucopiae  and  branches  of 
olive,  with  the  legend  M.  Livi  L.  F.  Drusus 
Lido,  headed  by  the  words  Ex.  S.C.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  letters  L.  F.  do  not  denote 
that  Lucius  was  the  praenomcn  of  the  adoptive 
father.  (Morel!  Ties.  S'um.  ii.  p.  586  ;  Dru- 
nmnn's  Rom.  iv.  p.  591,  n.  63;  De  la  Nauze,  in 
Mimotrta  de  VAcademie  de*  In»riptums,  xxxv. 
p.  600.) 

9.  Livia  Dbusilla.  [Livia.] 

10.  L  ScRtnoMus  Libo  Drl-st's,  or,  as  he 
is  called  by  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  130),  Drubus 
Libo,  is  supposed  to  hnve  been  the  son  of  No.  H, 
to  which  article  we  refer  for  a  statement  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  commentators  in  attempt- 
ing to  explain  his  family  connexions.  Firmius 
Catus  a  senator,  in  a.  d.  16,  taking  advantage  of 
the  facility  and  stupidity  of  his  disposition,  his 
taste  for  pleasure  and  expense,  and  his  family 
pride,  induced  him  to  seek  empire  with  its  atten- 
dant wealth,  and  to  consult  soothsayers  and  magi- 
cians as  to  his  chances  of  success.  He  was  betrayed 
by  Catus  through  Flaccus  Vescularius  to  the  em- 
peror Tiberius,  who  nevertheless  made  him  praetor, 
and  continued  to  receive  him  at  table  without  any 
mark  of  suspicion  or  resentment.  At  length  he 
was  openly  denounced  by  Fulcinius  Trio,  for 
having  required  one  Junius  to  summon  shades 
from  the  infernal  regions.  Hereupon  he  strove  at 
first  to  excite  compassion  by  a  parade  of  grief,  ill- 
ness, and  supplication.  As  if  he  were  too  unwell 
to  walk,  he  was  carried  in  a  woman's  litter  to  the 
senate  on  the  dny  appointed  for  opening  the  prose- 
cution, and  stretched  his  suppliant  hands  to  the 
emperor,  who  received  him  with  an  unmoved 
countenance,  and,  in  stating  the  case  to  be  proved 
against  him,  affected  a  desire  neither  to  suppress 
nor  to  exaggerate  aught.  Finding  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  pardon,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
though  his  aunt  Scribonia  had  tried  in  vain  to  dis- 
suade him  from  thus  doing  another's  work  ;  but  he 
thought  that  to  keep  himself  ulive  till  it  plea*ed 
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Tiberius  to  have  him  slain  would  rather  be  doing 
another's  work.  Even,  after  his  death,  the  prosecu- 
tion was  continued  by  the  emperor.  His  property 
was  forfeited  to  his  accusers.  His  memory  was 
dishonoured,  and  public  rejoicings  were  voted  upon 
his  death.  Cn.  Lentulus  proposed  that  thenceforth 
no  Scribonius  should  assume  the  cognomen  Drusus. 
(Tac.  Ann.  ii.  27—32 ;  Suet.  TUk  25 ;  Dion  Cass, 
vii.  15  ;  Senec  EpuL  70.) 

11.  Nbko  Cl a  unit's  Drumjs  (commonly  called 
by  the  modems  Drusus  Senior,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  nephew,  the  son  of  Tiberius),  had  origi- 
nally the  praenomen  Decimus,  which  was  after- 
wards exchanged  for  Nero ;  and,  after  his  death, 
received  the  honourable  agnomen  Germauicus, 
which  is  appended  to  his  name  on  coins.  Hence 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  him  with 
the  celebrated  Germanicus,  his  son.  His  parents 
were  Livia  Dnisilla  (afterwards  Julia  Augusta) 
and  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  and  through  both  of 
them  he  inherited  the  noble  blood  of  the  Claudii, 
who  had  never  yet  admitted  an  adoption  into  their 
gens.  From  the  adoption  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father [No.  7]  by  a  Livius  Drusus  he  became 
legally  one  of  the  representatives  of  another  illus- 
trious race.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  Tiberius 
Nero,  who  was  afterwards  emperor.  Augustus, 
having  fallen  in  love  with  his  mother,  procured  a 
divorce  between  her  and  her  husband,  and  married 
her  himself.  Drusus  was  born  in  the  house  of 
Augustus  three  months  after  this  marriage,  in  ac. 
38,  and  a  suspicion  prevailed  that  Augustus  was 
more  than  a  step- father.  Hence  the  satirical  verse 
was  often  in  men's  mouths 

Totr  tvrvxovai  mil  Tplfiinm  wtuSia, 
Augustus  took  up  the  boy,  and  sent  him  to  Nero 
his  father,  who  soon  after  died,  having  appointed 
Augustus  guardian  to  Tiberius  and  Drusus.  (Diou 
Cass,  xlviii.  44;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  62  ;  Suet.  Aug.  62, 
Claud.  1 ;  Prudentius  de  Simulucrv  Lickte.) 

Drusus  as  he  grew  up,  was  more  liked  by  the 
people  than  was  his  brother.  He  was  free  from 
dark  reserve,  and  in  him  the  character  of  the 
Claudian  race  assumed  its  most  attractive,  as  in 
Tiberius  its  most  odious  type.  In  everything  he 
did,  there  was  an  air  of  high  breeding,  and  the  no- 
We  courtesy  of  his  manners  was  set  off  by  singular 
beauty  of  person  and  dignity  of  form.  He  pos- 
sessed in  a  high  degree  the  winning  quality  of  al- 
ways exhibiting  to  wards  his  friends  an  even  and  con- 
sistent demeanour,  without  capricious  alternations 
of  familiarity  and  distance,  and  he  seemed  adapted 
by  nature  to  sustain  the  character  of  a  prince  and 
statesman.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  51  ;  Veil.  Pat.  iv.  97.) 
It  was  known  that  he  had  a  desire  to  see  the  com- 
monwealth restored,  and  the  people  cherished  the 
hope  that  he  would  live  to  give  them  back  their 
ancient  liberties.  (Suet.  Gaud.  1;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  33.) 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother,  in  which  he 
broached  the  notion  of  compelling  Augustus  to  re- 
sign the  empire;  and  this  letter  was  betrayed  by 
Tiberius  to  Augustus  (Suet.  Tib.  50.)  But  notwith- 
standing this  indication  that  the  affection  of  Tibe- 
rius was  either  a  hollow  pretence,  or  yielded  to 
his  sense  of  duty  to  Augustus  the  brothers  main- 
tained during  their  lives  an  appearance,  at  least, 
of  fraternal  tenderness  which,  according  to  Vale- 
rius Maximus  (v.  5.  §  3),  had  only  one  parallel — ■ 
the  friendship  of  Castor  and  Pollux  !  In  the  do- 
mestic relations  of  life,  the  conduct  of  Drusus  was 
exemplary.    He  married  the  tanutiful  and  illus- 
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trious  Antnnia,  a  daughter — and,  according  to  the 
preponderance  of  authority  [Antunla,  No.  5],  the 
y>nnyrr  daughter— of  M.  Antonius  the  triumvir  by 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus.  Their  mutual 
attachment  was  unusually  great,  and  the  unsullied 
fidelity  of  Drusus  to  the  marriage-bed  became  a 
theme  of  popular  admiration  and  applause  in  a 
profligate  age.  It  is  finely  referred  to  by  Pedo 
Altiinoranus  in  his  beautiful  poem  upon  the  death 
of  Drusus : 

Tu  concensus  amor,  tu  solus  et  ultimas  illi, 
Tu  requies  fesso  grata  laboris  eras. 
Me  must  hare  been  young  when  he  married ;  for, 
though  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  had  several 
children  who  died  before  him,  besides  the  three, 
Germanicus,  Livia,  and  Claudius,  who  survived 
their  father. 

He  began  public  life  early.  In  B.  c.  19,  he  ob- 
tained permission,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  fill 
all  magistracies  five  years  before  the  regular  time. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  10.)  In  the  beginning  of  b.  c. 
Ki,  we  find  him  presiding  with  his  brother  at  a 
gladiatorial  show ;  and  when  Augustus,  upon  his 
departure  for  Gaul,  took  Tiberius,  who  was  then 
praetor,  along  with  him,  Drusus  was  left  in  the  city 
to  discharge,  in  his  brother's  place,  the  important 
duties  of  that  office.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  19.)  In 
the  following  year  he  was  made  quaestor,  and  sent 
against  the  Rhactians,  who  were  accused  of  having 
committed  depredations  upon  Roman  travellers  and 
allies  of  the  Romans.  The  mountainous  parts  of 
the  country  were  inhabited  by  banditti,  who  levied 
contributions  from  the  peaceful  cultivators  of  the 
plains,  and  plundered  all  who  did  not  purchase 
freedom  from  attack  by  special  agreement.  Kvery 
chance  male  who  fell  iuto  their  hands  was  mur- 
dered. Drusus  attacked  and  routed  them  near  the 
Tridcntine  Alps,  as  they  were  about  to  make  a 
foray  into  Italy.  His  victory  was  not  decisive, 
but  he  obtained  praetorian  honours  as  his  reward. 
The  Rhaetinns,  after  being  repulsed  from  Italy, 
continued  to  infest  the  frontier  of  Gaul.  Tiberius 
was  then  despatched  to  join  Drusus  and  the  bro- 
thers jointly  defeated  some  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Rhaeti  and  Vindelici,  while  others  submitted  with- 
out resistance.  A  tribute  was  imposed  upon  the 
country.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  was 
carried  off,  while  enough  were  left  to  till  the  soil 
without  being  able  to  rebel.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  22  ; 
Strab.  iv.  fin.  ;  Florus,  iv.  12.)  These  exploits  of 
the  young  step-sons  of  Augustus  are  the  theme  of 
a  spirited  ode  of  Horace.  (Carm.  iv.  4,  ib.  14.) 

On  the  return  of  Augustus  to  Rome  from  Gaul, 
in  a  c.  13,  Drusus  was  sent  into  that  province, 
which  had  been  driven  into  revolt  by  the  exaction 
of  (he  Roman  governor,  Licinius,  who,  in  order  to 
increase  the  amount  of  the  monthly  tribute,  had 
divided  the  year  into  fourteen  months.  Drusus 
made  a  new  assessment  of  property  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation,  and  in  b.  c.  12  quelled  the  tumults 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  his  financial  mea- 
sures. (Liv.  Kjnt.  cxxxvl  cxxxviL)  The  Sicambri 
and  their  allies,  under  pretence  of  attending  an 
annual  festival  held  at  Lyons  at  the  altar  of  Au- 
gustus, liad  fomented  the  disaffection  of  the  Gallic 
chieftains.  In  the  tumults  which  ensued,  their 
troops  had  crossed  the  Rhine.  Drusus  now  drove 
them  back  into  the  Batavian  island,  and  pursued 
them  in  their  own  territory,  laying  waste  the 
greater  part  of  their  country.  He  then  followed 
the  course  of  the  Rhine  sailed  to  the  ocean,  sub- 
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dued  the  Frisians,  laid  upon  them  a  moderate  tri- 
bute of  beeves-hides,  and  passed  by  shallows  into  the 
territory  of  the  Chauci,  where  his  vessels  grouitded 
upon  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  From  this  danger  he 
was  rescued  by  the  friendly  assistance  of  the  Fri- 
sians. Winter  now  approached.  He  returned  to 
Rome,  and  in  B.  c.  11  was  made  praetor  urban  us. 

Drusus  was  the  first  Roman  general  who  pene- 
trated to  the  German  ocean.    It  is  probable  that 
he  united  the  military  design  of  reconnoitering  the 
coast  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  scientific 
discovery.  (Tac  Uerm.  54.)    From  the  migratory 
character  of  the  tribes  he  subdued,  it  is  not  easy 
to  fix  their  locality  with  precision ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  geographical  exactness  is  increased  by  the 
alterations  which  time  and  the  elements  have  made 
in  the  face  of  the  country.    Maanert  and  others 
identify  the  DoIIart  with  the  place  where  the  fleet 
of  Drusus  went  ashore ;  but  the  Dollart  first  as- 
sumed its  present  form  in  a.o.  1277;  and  Wilhelm 
( FMziige  dcr  Nero  Clamiuu  Dnume  im  Nordliden 
Teulxhlaml)  makes  the  Jahde,  westward  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Wescr,  the  scene  of  this  misadven- 
ture.   It  is  by  no  means  certain  by  what  course 
Drusus  reached  the  ocean,  although  it  is  the  gene- 
ral opinion  that  he  had  already  constructed  a  canal 
uniting  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Rhine  with  the 
Yssel,  and  so  had  opened  himself  a  way  by  the 
Zuydersee.    This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  H),  where  Oennanicua, 
upon  entering  the  Fossa  Drusiana,  prays  for  the 
protection  of  his  father,  who  had  gone  the  same 
way  before  him,  and  then  sails  by  the  Zuydersee 
(Lacus  Flevus)  to  the  ocean,  up  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ems  (Amisia).    To  this  expedition  of  Drusus 
may  perhaps  be  referred  the  naval  battle  in  the 
Kins  mentioned  by  Strabo  (vii.  m&),  in  which  the 
Bructeri  were  defeated,  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  islands  on  the  coast,  especially  Byrcharais 
(Borkum).    (Strab.  vii.  34;  Plin.  U.N.  iv.  13.) 
Ferdinand  Wachter  (Ersch  und  G ruber's  Ency- 
clepadte^  s.  v.   Drusus)   thinks,  that  the  canal 
of  Drusus  must  have  been  too  great 'a  work  to 
be  completed  at  so  early  a  period,  and  that  Dru- 
sus could  not  have  had  time  to  run  up  the  Ems. 
He  supposes,  that  Drusus  sailed  to  the  ocean 
by  one  of  the  natural  channels  of  the  river,  and 
that  the  inconvenience  he  experienced  and  the 
geographical  knowledge  he  gained  led  him  to  avail 
himself  of  the  capabilities  afforded  by  the  Lacus 
Flevus  for  a  safer  junction  with  the  ocean ;  that 
his  works  on  the  Rhine  were  probably  begun  in 
this  campaign,  and  were  not  finished  until  some 
years  afterwards.     The  precise  nature  of  those 
works  cannot  now  be  determined.    They  appear 
to  have  consisted  not  only  of  a  canal  (fossa),  but 
of  a  dyke  or  mound  (agger,  moles)  across  the  Rhine. 
Suetonius  seems  to  use  even  the  word  fossae  in 
the  sense  of  a  mound,  not  a  canal.  w  Trutu  Tiberim 
fossas  novi  et  immensi  operis  effecit,  quae  nunc 
adhuc  Drusinae  vocantur."  (Clamd.  i.)  Tacitus 
(Aim.  xiii.  53)  says,  that  Paullinus  Pompcius,  in 
A.  D.  58,  completed  the  agger  coerce*do  RJtcno 
which  had  been  begun  by  Drusus  sixty-three  years 
before ;  and  afterwards  relates  that  Civilis,  by  de- 
stroying the  moles  formed  by  Drusus,  allowed  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  to  rush  down  and  inundate  the 
side  of  GauL  (Hist.  v.  1 9.)  The  most  probable  opi- 
nion seems  to  be,  that  Drusus  dug  a  canal  from  the 
Rhine  near  Arnheim  to  the  Yssel,  near  Doesberg 
(which  bears  a  trace  of  his  name),  and  that  he  ahw 
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widened  the  bed  of  the  narrow  outlet  which  at 
that  time  connected  the  Lacut  Flevus  with  the 
ocean.  These  were  hit  fouae.  With  regard  to 
hit  ntjifer  or  mole*,  it  it  tuppoted  that  be  partly 
dammed  up  the  south-western  arm  of  the  Rhine 
(the  Vahalis  or  Waal),  in  order  to  allow  more 
water  to  (low  into  the  north-eastern  arm,  upon 
which  hit  canal  was  situated.  But  this  hypothesis 
as  to  the  situation  of  the  dyke  is  very  doubtful. 
Some  modem  authors  hold  that  the  Yssel  ran  into 
the  Rhine,  and  did  not  run  into  the  Zuydersee, 
and  that  the  chief  work  of  Dmsus  consisted  in 
connecting  the  Yssel  with  a  river  that  ran  from 
Zutphen  into  the  Zuydersec. 

He  did  not  tarry  long  at  Rome.    On  the  com- 
mencement of  spring  he  returned  to  Germany, 
subdued  the  Usipetes,  built  a  bridge  over  the 
Lippe,  invaded  the  country  of  the  Sicambri,  and 
patted  on  through  the  territory  of  the  Cherusci  as 
far  as  the  Visurgis  (Weser).    This  he  was  able  to 
effect  from  meeting  with  no  opposition  from  the 
Sicambri,  who  were  engaged  with  all  their  forces 
in  fighting  against  the  Chatti.    He  would  have 
gone  on  to  cross  the  Weser  had  he  not  been  deterred 
(such  were  the  ostensible  reasons)  by  scarcity  of 
provisions,  the  approach  of  winter,  and  the  evil 
omen  of  a  swarm  of  beet  which  settled  upon  the 
lances  in  front  of  the  tent  of  the  praefectut  castro- 
rum.  (Jul.  Obsequens,  i.  132.)    Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1 ) 
mentions  the  rpiweua  Apowrov,  which,  to  judge 
from  the  longitude  and  latitude  he  assigns  to 
them  (via.  long.  33°.  45'.  Int.  52°.  45'.),  were 
probably  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  army 
reached  the  Weser.    No  doubt  Drusut  found  it 
prudent  to  retreat.    In  retiring,  he  was  often  in 
danger  from  the  stratagems  of  the  enemy,  and 
once  was  nearly  shut  up  in  a  dangerous  past  near 
Arbalo,  and  narrowly  escaped  perishing  with  hit 
whole  army.     But  the  careless  bravery  of  the 
Germans  saved  him.    His  enemies  had  already  by 
anticipation  divided  tho  spoil.  The  Cherusci  chose 
the  horses,  the  Suevi  the  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
Sicambri  the  prisoners.  Thinking  that  the  Romans 
were  as  good  as  taken,  after  immolating  twenty 
Roman  centurions  as  a  preparatory  sacrifice,  they 
rushed  on  without  order,  and  were  repulsed.  It 
was  now  they,  and  their  horses,  and  sheep,  and 
neck-chains  (torque*)^  that  were  told  by  Drusus. 
Henceforward  they  confined  themselves  to  distant 
attacks.  (Dion  Cast.  liv.  20  ;  Florus,  iv.  12 ;  Plin. 
H.N.  xi.  18.)  Dmsus  had  breathing  time  to  build 
two  castles,  one  at  the  confluence  of  the  Luppia  and 
the  Aliso,  and  the  other  near  the  country  of  the 
Chatti  on  the  Rhine.    The  latter  is  probably  the 
modern  Cassel  over  against  Mayence.   The  former 
is  thought  by  some  who  identify  the  Aliso  with 
the  Aim,  to  be  the  modern  Elsen  Neuhaut  in 
the  district  of  Padcrborn;  by  others,  who  iden- 
tify the  Aliso  with  the   Lise,  to  be  Lisborn 
near  Lippstadt  in  the  district  of  Milnster.  Drusus 
now  returned   to   Rome  with   the  reputation 
of  having  conquered  several  tribes  beyond  the 
Rhine  (Liv.  EpiL  exxxviii.),  and  received  at  his 
reward  a  vote  of  the  senate  granting  him  an  ova- 
tion with  the  insignia  of  a  triumph,  and  decreeing 
that  at  the  ei.d  of  his  praetorship  he  should  have 
proconsular  authority.    But  Augustus  would  not 
allow  him  to  bear  the  title  of  imperator,  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  army  in  the  6eld. 

In  the  next  year,  b.  a  10,  Drusus  was  again  at 
his  post.    The  Chatti  left  the  territory  which  had 


been  assigned  to  them  by  the  Romans.  After 
having  long  refused  to  become  allies  of  the  Sicam- 
bri, they  now  consented  to  join  that  powerful  peo- 
ple ;  but  their  united  forces  were  not  a  match  for 
Drusus.    Some  of  the  Chatti  be  subdued  ;  others 
he  could  do  no  more  than  harass  and  annoy.  He 
attacked  the  Nervii,  who  were  headed  by  Sencctius 
and  Anectius(Liv.  EpiL  exxxix) ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably in  this  campaign  that  he  built  a  castle  upon 
the  Taunus.  (Tac  Ann.  i.  56.)    He  then  returned 
to  Rome  with  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  who  hud 
been  in  Lugdunensian  Gaul,  watching  the  result  of 
the  war  in  Germany,  and  upon  his  arrival  he  was 
elected  to  the  consulship,  which  was  to  commence 
on  the  Kalends  of  January,  Hue.  9.    Drusus  could 
not  rest  in  peace  at  Rome.    To  worry  and  subju- 
gate the  Germans  appeared  to  be  the  main  object 
of  his  life.    Without  waiting  for  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  his  consulship  (Pedo  Albin.  1.  139) 
he  returned  to  the  scene  of  battle,  undeterred  by 
evil  forebodings,  of  which  there  was  no  lack. 
There  had  been  horrible  storms  and  inundations  in 
the  winter  months,  and  the  lightning  had  struck 
three  temples  at  Rome.   (lb.  L  401;  Dion  Cass, 
lv.)    He  attacked  the  Chatti,  won  a  hard-fought 
battle,  penetrated  to  the  country  of  the  Suevi, 
gave  the  Marcomanni  (who  were  a  portion  of  the 
Suevi)  a  signal  defeat,  and  with  the  arms  taken  at 
spoil  erected  a  mound  as  a  trophy.    It  was  now 
perhaps  that  he  gave  the  Suevi  Vannius  as  their 
king.    (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  29.^    He  then  turned  his 
forces  against  the  Cherusci,  crossed  the  Weser  (?), 
and  carried  all  before  liim  to  the  Elbe.  (Messalla 
Corvim  de  Aug.  Prog.  39  ;  Ped.  Albin.  L  17,  113; 
Aur.  Vict  Epit.  i. ;  Orosius,  iv.  21.)    The  course 
that  Drusus  took  on  his  way  to  the  Elbe  cannot 
be  determined.   Florus  (iv.  12)  speaks  of  his  mak- 
ing roads  through  ( patefecH)  the  Hercynian  forest, 
and  Wilhelm  {Feldzuge^  &c.  p.  50)  thinks  that  he 
advanced  through  Thuringia.  Drusus  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  cross  the  Elbe.    (Dion  Cats.  iv.  iuiu ; 
Eutrop.  iv.  12.)    A  miraculous  event  occurred  : 
a  woman  of  dimensions  greater  than  human  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  said  to  him,  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  44  Whither  goest  thou,  insatiable  Drusus  ? 
The  Fates  forbid  thee  to  advance.    Away !  The 
end  of  thy  deeds  and  thy  life  is  nigh."  Dion 
Cassius  cannot  help  believing  the  fact  of  the  appa- 
rition, seeing  that  the  prophetic  warning  was  so 
soon  fulfilled!    Thus  deterred  by  the  guardian 
Geniut  of  the  land,  Drusus  hastened  back  to  the 
Rhine,  after  erecting  trophies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe.    Suetonius  (Gaud.  1)  varies  from  Dion  Cas- 
sius in  the  particulars  of  this  legend,  and  some  of 
the  moderns  endeavour  to  explain  it  by  referring 
the  denunciation  to  a  German  prophetess  or  Wain. 
On  bis  retreat,  wolves  howled  round  the  camp, 
two  strange  youths  appeared  on  horseback  among 
the  intrenchmenta,  the  screams  of  women  were 
heard,  and  the  stars  raced  about  in  the  sky.  ( Ped. 
Albin.  1.  405.)    Such  were  the  superstitious  fears 
which  oppressed  the  minds  of  the  Romans,  who 
would  rather  flatter  themselves  that  they  were 
submitting  to  supernatural  forces  than  avoiding  the 
human  might  of  dangerous  enemies.    Between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Sala  (probably  the  Thuringian  Sanl), 
death  overtook  Draws.  According  to  the  Epitomi- 
ser  of  Livy  fcxL)  (whose  last  books  contained  a  full 
account  of  these  transactions),  the  horse  of  Drusut 
fell  upon  hit  leg,  and  Drusus  died  of  the  fracture 
on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  accident.    Of  the 
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numerous  writer*  who  mention  the  death  of  Dftt- 
tus,  no  one  besides  alludes  to  the  broken  leg. 
Suetonius,  whose  history  is  a  rich  receptacle  of 
scandal,  mentions  the  incredible  report  that  Dru- 
sus was  poisoned  by  Augustus,  after  having  dis- 
obeyed an  order  of  the  emperor  for  his  recall.  It 
is  indeed  probable  enough  that  the  emperor  thought 
he  had  advanced  for  enough,  and  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  exasperate  into  hostility  the  inoffensive 
tnbes  beyond  the  Kibe.  Tiberius,  Augustus,  and 
Livia  were  in  Pavia  (Ticinum)  when  the  tidings 
of  the  dangerous  illness  of  Drusus  reached  them. 
Tiberius  with  extraordinary  speed  crossed  the 
Alps,  performing  a  journey  of  200  Roman  miles 
through  a  difficult  and  dangerous  country,  without 
stopping  day  or  night,  and  arrived  in  time  to  close 
the  eyes  of  his  brother.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xii.  20; 
VaL  Max.  v.  5  ;  Ped.  Albin.  L  89;  Senec  Consol. 
ad  Polyb.  34.)  Drusus,  though  at  the  point  of 
denth,  had  yet  presence  of  mind  enough  to  com- 
mand, that  Tiberius  should  be  received  with  all 
the  distinction  due  to  a  consular  and  an  imperator. 

The  summer  camp  where  Drusus  died  was  called 
Scelerata,  the  Accursed.  The  corpse  was  carried 
in  a  marching  military  procession  to  the  winter- 
quarters  of  the  army  at  Moguntiacum  (Mayence) 
upon  the  Rhine,  Tiberius  walking  all  the  way  as 
chief  mourner.  The  troops  wished  the  funeral  to 
be.  celebrated  there,  but  Tiberius  brought  the  body 
to  Italy.  It  was  burnt  in  the  field  of  Mars,  and 
the  ashes  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Augustus,  who 
composed  the  verses  that  were  inscribed  upon  his 
sepulchral  monument,  and  wrote  in  prose  a  memo- 
rial of  his  life.  In  a  funeral  oration  held  by  Au- 
gustus in  the  Flaminian  Circus,  he  exclaimed,  **  I 
pray  the  gods  to  make  my  adopted  sons  Caius  and 
Lucius  like  Drusus,  and  to  vouchsafe  to  me  as 
honourable  a  death  as  his." 

Among  the  honours  paid  to  Drusus  the  cogno- 
men Germaniciis  was  decreed  to  him  and  his  pos- 
terity. A  marble  arch  with  trophies  was  erected 
to  his  memory  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  the  re- 
presentation of  this  arch  may  be  seen  upon  ex- 
tant cobs,  as  for  example,  in  the  coin  annexed. 


which  was  struck  by  order  of  Augustus.  He 
had  a  cenotaph  on  the  Rhine,  nn  altar  near  the 
Lippe  (Tuc.  Ann.  ii.  7),  and  Eusebius  (Ckrouicon 
ad  a.  d.  43)  speaks  of  a  Drusus,  the  nephew  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  who  had  a  monument  at  May- 
ence ;  but  here  Drusus  Senior  seems  to  be  meant, 
and  there  is  probably  a  confusion  between  the  son 
and  the  father  of  German  icus.  It  is  to  the  latter 
tbat  the  antiquaries  of  Mayence  refer  the  Eichcl- 
ttein  and  the  DrugtiocL  Besides  the  coins  of 
Drusus,  several  ancient  signet-rings  with  his  effigy 
have  been  preserved  (Lippert,  iJartyliot/kek,  i.  No. 
610-12,  ii.  No.  241  and  No.  25A)';  and  among 
the  bronzes  found  at  Hcrrulancum  there  is  one 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  a  full-length  likeness 
of  Drums. 

In  the  preceding  narrative  the  dates  have  been 
oollected  from  Dion  Cassius  and  the  Epitomiser  of 
Lhry.    In  assigning  the  precise  date  of  events  not 


mentioned  by  those  writers,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  uncertain  conjecture. 

The  misery  that  Drusus  must  have  occasioned 
among  the  German  tribes  was  undoubtedly  exces- 
sive. Some  antiquaries  have  imagined  that  the 
German  imprecation  **  Das  dich  der  Drus  hole  ** 
may  be  traced  to  the  traditional  dread  of  this  ter- 
rible conqueror.  The  country  was  widely  devas- 
tated, and  immense  multitudes  were  carried  a  way 
from  their  homes  and  transplanted  to  the  Gallic 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  Such  was  the  horror  occa- 
sioned by  the  advance  of  the  Romans,  that  tha 
German  women  often  dashed  their  babes  against 
the  ground,  and  then  flung  their  mangled  bodies 
in  the  feces  of  the  soldiers.  (Oros.  vi.  21.) 
Drusus  himself  possessed  great  animal  courage. 
In  battle  he  endeavoured  to  engage  in  personal 
combat  with  the  chieftains  of  the  enemy,  in  order 
to  earn  the  glory  of  the  spolia  opima.  He  had  no 
contemptible  foe  to  contend  against,  and  though 
he  did  not  escape  unscathed — though,  as  Varus 
soon  had  occasion  to  feel,  the  Germanic  spirit  was 
not  quelled — he  certainly  accomplished  an  impor- 
tant work  in  subjugating  the  tribes  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Weser,  and  erecting  fortresses  to 
preserve  his  conquests.  According  to  Floras,  be 
erected  upwards  of  fifty  fortresses  along  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  besides  building  two  bridges  across 
that  river,  and  establishing  garrisons  and  guards 
on  the  Meuse,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe.  He  im- 
pressed the  Germans  not  less  by  the  opinion  of  his 
intellect  and  character  than  by  the  terror  of  his 
arms.  They  who  resisted  had  to  dread  his  un- 
flinching firmness  and  severity,  but  they  who  sub- 
mitted might  rely  on  his  good  faith.  He  did  not, 
like  his  successor  Varus,  rouse  and  inflame  opposi- 
tion by  tyrannous  insolence  or  wanton  cruelty  to 
the  conquered.  Whether,  educated  as  he  was  in 
scenes  of  bloodshed,  he  would  have  fulfilled  the 
expectations  of  the  people,  had  he  lived  to  attain 
the  empire,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce.  He  was 
undoubtedly,  in  his  kind,  one  of  the  great  men  of  his 
day.  To  require  that  a  Roman  genera),  in  the  heat 
of  conquest,  should  shew  mercy  to  people  who,  ac- 
cording to  Reman  ideas,  were  ferocious  and  danger- 
ous barbarians,  or  should  pause  to  balance  the  cost 
against  the  glory  of  success,  would  be  to  ask  more 
than  could  be  expected  of  any  ordinary  mortal  in 
a  similar  position.  It  is  not  fair  to  view  the  cha- 
racters of  one  age  by  the  light  of  another ;  for  he 
who  has  lived,  says  Schiller,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
best  of  his  own  time,  has  lived  for  all  times.  " 

(Bayle,  Diet.  «.  v.;  Ferd.  Wachter,  in  Erich  tend 
Gruber's  Enci}ct<y>'n<liti  i.  r..;  Wilhclm,  die  Feld- 
ziii/A  des  Nero  Claudius  Dntstu  in  dent  No  nil. 
DeutxAland,  Halle,  1826.) 

12.  Tiberius  Nero  Caspar,  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  [Tiberius.] 

13.  Gbrmanicus  Carsar.  [Grrmanicur.] 

14.  Livia.    [Livia  ] 

15.  Tl  Claudius  Drusus  Carsar,  the  em- 
peror Claudius.    [Claudius,  p.  775,  b.) 

16.  Dru8UsCarrar,  commonly  called  by  modem 
writers  Drusus  Junior,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
uncle  Drusus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius  (No.  1 1 ), 
was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  by  his  fir*t 
wife,  Vipsania,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Agrippa 
by  Pomponia,  the  daughter  of  Atticus.  Thus,  his 
great-grandfather  was  only  a  Roman  knight,  and 
his  descent  on  the  mother's  side  was  by  no  means 
so  splendid  as  that  of  his  cousin  German  icus,  who 
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vu  a  grandson  of  the  triumvir  Antony  and 
great-nephew  of  Augustus.  He  married  Li  via, 
the  sitter  of  Germanicus,  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  Caius  Caesar,  the  son  of  Augustus 
and  Scribonia ;  but  his  wife  was  neither  so 
popular  nor  so  prolific  aa  Agrippina,  the  wife 
of  Germanicus.  However,  she  bore  him  three 
children — two  sons,  who  were  twins  and  a  daugh- 
ter. Of  the  twins,  one  died  shortly  after  his 
father,  and  the  other,  Tiberius,  was  murdered  by 
the  emperor  Caligula.  The  daughter,  Julia,  was 
first  married  to  Nero,  son  of  Germanicus,  and, 
after  his  death,  she  carried  the  noble  blood  of  the 
Dmsi  into  the  equestrian  family  of  the  Rubellii, 
by  uniting  herself  with  C.  Rubellius  Blandns. 
(Tac.  Ann.  vi.  27;  Juv.  SaL  viii.  40.)  As 
long  as  Germanicus  lived,  the  court  was  divided 
between  the  parties  of  Germanicus  and  Drusus, 
and  Tiberius  artfully  held  the  balance  of  favour 
even  between  them,  taking  care  not  to  declare 
which  should  be  his  successor.  Notwithstanding 
so  many  circumstances  which  were  likely  to  pro- 
duce alienation  and  jealousy,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
traits  in  the  character  of  Drusus,  that  be  always 
preserved  a  cordial  friendship  for  Germanicus,  and, 
upon  his  death,  was  kind  to  his  children.  (Tac.  Ann. 
iL  43,  iv.  4.)  When  Piso,  relying  on  the  ordinary 
baseness  of  human  nature,  after  the  death  of  Ger- 
manicus, endeavoured  to  secure  the  protection  of 
Drusus,  Drusus  replied  to  his  overtures  with  a  stu- 
died ambiguity,  which  appeared  to  be  a  k-sson  of 
the  emperor's  craft,  for  his  own  disposition  was  na- 
turally frank  and  unguarded.  (Ann.  ill  8.)  Though 
he  had  not  the  dissimulation  of  Tiberius,  he  was 
nearly  his  equal  in  impurity  and  in  cruelty.  He 
delighted  in  slaughter,  and  such  was  his  ferocity, 
that  the  sharpest  sword-blades  took  from  him  the 
name  of  Drusine  blades.  (Dion  Cass.  lvii.  13.)  He 
was  not  only  a  drunkard  himself,  but  be  forced  his 
guests  to  drink  to  excess.  Plutarch  relates  how  a 
physician  was  treated,  who  was  detected  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  himself  sober  by  taking  bitter- 
almonds  as  an  antidote  to  the  effects  of  wine, 
(Sympoi.  i.  6.)  Tiberius  behaved  harshly  to  his 
son,  and  often  upbraided  him,  both  in  public  and 
private,  for  his  debaucheries,  mingling  threats  of 
disinheritance  with  bis  upbraiding*. 

In  a.  d.  10  he  was  quaestor.  After  the  death 
of  Augustus,  a.  D.  14,  (in  whose  praise  he  read  a 
funeral  oration  before  the  rostra,)  he  was  sent  into 
Pannonia  to  quell  the  mutiny  of  the  legions.  This 
task  he  performed  with  address,  and  with  the 
vigour  of  innate  nobility.  He  ordered  the  execu- 
tion of  the  leaders,  and  the  superstitious  fears  pro- 
duced in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  by  an  opportune 
eclipse  of  the  moon  aided  his  efforts.  (Tac.  Ann.  i. 
24-30.)  After  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  made 
consul  in  a.  n.  15,  and,  at  the  gladiatorial  games 
which  he  gave  in  conjunction  with  Germanicus 
(his  brother  by  adoption),  he  made  himself  so 
remarkable  by  his  sanguinary  taste  for  vulgar  blood, 
as  even  to  offend  the  squeamishness  of  Roman 
spectators.  {Ann.  I  76.)  He  degraded  the  dignity 
of  his  office  by  his  excesses,  and  by  his  fondness 
for  players,  whom  he  encouraged  in  their  factious 
riots,  in  opposition  to  his  father's  laws.  In  one  of 
his  ordinary  ebullition  r  of  passion,  he  pummelled  a 
Roman  knight,  and,  from  this  exhibition  of  his 
pugilistic  propensities,  obtaiued  the  nickname  of 
Castor.  (Dion  Cass.  lvii.  14.)  In  the  following  year 
Tiberius  sent  him  to  Illyricum,  not  only  to  teach  him 


the  art  of  war,  and  to  make  him  popular  with  the 
soldiery,  but  to  remove  him  from  the  dissipations 
of  the  city.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact 
scene  of  his  operations,  but  he  succeeded  in  foment- 
ing dissension  among  the  Germanic  tribes,  and 
destroyed  the  power  of  Maruboduui.  For  these 
successes  an  ovation  was  decreed  to  him  by  the 
senate.  In  the  year  A.  D.  21,  be  was  consul  a 
second  time,  and  the  emperor  was  his  colleague. 
In  a.  d.  22,  he  was  promoted  to  the  still  higher 
dignity  of  the  M  tribunicia  potestas,"  a  title  devised 
by  Augustus  to  avoid  the  obloquy  attending  the 
name  of  king  or  dictator.  By  this  title  subsequent 
emperors  counted  the  years  of  their  reign  upon 
their  coins.  It  rendered  the  power  of  intercession 
and  the  sacrosanct  character  of  tribunns  plebia 
compatible  with  patrician  birth.  To  confer  it  upon 
Drusus  was  clearly  to  point  him  out  as  the  in- 
tended successor  to  the  empire.  (Ann.  iii.  66.) 

On  one  occasion  Drusus,  who  regarded  Sejanus 
as  a  rival,  gave  way  to  the  impetuosity  of  his  tem- 
per, and  struck  the  favourite  upon  the  face.  The 
ambition  of  Sejanus  had  taught  him  to  aspire  to 
the  empire,  and  to  plot  against  all  who  stood  in  his 
way.  The  desire  of  vengeance  was  now  added  to 
the  stimulus  of  ambition.  He  turned  to  Livia,  the 
wife  of  Drusus,  seduced  her  affections,  persuaded 
the  adulteress  to  become  the  murderer  of  her  hus- 
band, and  promised  that  he  would  marry  berwhen 
Drusus  was  got  rid  of.  Her  physician  Eudcmus 
was  made  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy,  and  a 
poison  was  administered  to  Drusus  by  the  eunuch 
Lygdus,  which  terminated  his  life  by  a  lingering 
disease,  that  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  the 
consequence  of  intemperance.  (Suet.  Tib.  62.) 
This  occurred  in  a.  o.  23,  and  was  first  brought  to 
light  eight  years  afterwards,  upon  the  information 
of  Apicata,  the  wife  of  Sejanus,  supported  by  the 
confessions,  elicited  by  torture,  of  Cudemus  and 
Lygdus.  (Ann.  iv.  3,  8,  11.) 

The  funeral  of  Drusus  was  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  exterrlal  honours,  but  the  people  were 
pleased  at  heart  to  see  the  chance  of  succession 
revert  to  the  house  of  Germanicus.  Tiberius  bore 
the  death  of  his  only  son  with  a  cool  equanimity 
which  indicated  a  want  of  natural  affection. 

The  annexed  coin  contains  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Drusus,  with  Drvsvb  Caesar  Ti.  Aug. 
F.  Dm  Auo.  N.,  and  on  the  reverse  Pontif. 
Tkibvn.  Potest.  Iter. 


17.  Nbro.  [Nero.] 

1 8.  Drum's,  a  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina. 
In  A.  D.  23,  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  and  the 
senate  went  through  the  form  of  allowing  him  to 
be  a  candidate  for  the  quaestorahip  five  years  be- 
fore the  legal  age.  (Tac,  Ann.  iv.  4.)  Afterwards,  « 
as  we  learn  from  Suetonius  (Caligula^  12),  he  was 
made  augur.  He  was  a  youth  of  an  unamiable 
disposition,  in  which  cunning  and  ferocity  were 
mingled.    His  elder  brother  Nero  was  higher  in 
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the  favour  of  Agrippino,  nnd  stood  between  h!ra 
and  the  hope  of  succession  to  the  empire.  This 
produced  a  deep  hatred  of  Nero  in  the  envious 
and  ambitious  mind  of  Dru*us.  Sejanus,  too,  was 
anxious  to  succeed  Tiberius,  nnd  sought  to  remove 
out  of  the  way  all  who  from  their  parentage  would 
be  likely  to  oppose  his  scheme*.  Though  he  al- 
ready meditated  the  destruction  of  Drusus,  he  first 
chose  to  take  advantage  of  his  estrangement  from 
Nero,  and  engaged  him  in  the  plots  against  hit 
elder  brother,  which  ended  in  the  banishment  and 
death  of  that  wretched  prince.  (Amu.  iv.  60.) 
Tiberius  had  witnessed  with  displeasure  the  marks 
of  public  favour  which  were  exhibited  towards 
Nero  and  Drusus  as  members  of  the  house  of  Gcr- 
manicus,  and  gladly  forwarded  the  plans  that  were 
contrived  for  their  destruction.  He  declared  in 
the  senate  his  disapprobation  of  the  public  prayers 
which  had  been  offered  for  their  health,  and  this 
indication  was  enough  to  encourage  accusers. 
Aemilia  Lepida,  the  wife  of  Drusus,  a  woman  of  the 
ino«t  abandoned  character,  made  frequent  charges 
against  him.  (Ann.  vi.  40.)  The  words  which  he 
spoke,  when  heated  with  wine  or  roused  to  anger, 
were  reported  to  the  pi  lace,  and  represented  by 
the  emperor  to  the  senate,  in  A.  D.  30,  in  a  docu- 
ment which  contained  every  charge  that  could  Ikj 
collected,  heightened  by  invective.  Drusus,  like 
his  elder  brother,  was  condemned  to  death  as  an 
enemy  of  the  state;  but  Tiberius  kept  him  for 
some  years  imprisoned  in  a  small  chamber  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  palace,  intending  to  put  him 
forward  as  a  leader  of  the  people,  in  case  any  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  supreme  command  should  be 
made  by  Sejauus.  Finding,  however,  that  a  belief 
prevailed  that  he  was  likely  to  be  reconciled  to 
Agrippina  and  her  son,  with  his  usual  love  of 
biffling  expectations,  and  veiling  his  intentions  in 
impenetrable  obscurity,  he  gave  orders,  in  A.  o.  3.1, 
that  Drusus  should  he  starved  to  death.  Drusus 
lived  for  nine  days  after  this  cruel  sentence,  having 
prolonged  his  miserable  existence  by  devouring  the 
tow  with  which  his  mattress  was  stuffed.  (Suet. 
Tib  54;  Tac  Ann.  vi.  '23  ) 

An  exact  account  had  been  kept  by  Actius,  a 
centurion,  and  Didymus,  a  freedman,  of  all  that 
occurred  in  his  dungeon  during  his  long  incarcera- 
tion. In  this  journal  were  set  down  the  names  of 
the  slaves  who  had  beaten  or  terrified  hint  when 
he  attempted  to  leave  his  chamber,  the  savage  re- 
bukes administered  to  him  by  the  centurion,  his 
secret  murmurs,  and  the  words  he  uttered  when 
perishing  with  hunger.  Tiberius,  after  his  death, 
went  to  the  senate,  inveighed  against  the  shameful 
profligacy  of  his  life,  his  desire  to  destroy  his  rela- 
tives and  his  disaffection  to  the  state ;  and  pro- 
ceeded, in  proof  of  these  charges,  to  order  the 
journal  of  his  sayings  and  doings  to  be  rend.  This 
was  too  much,  even  for  the  Roman  senate,  degraded 
as  it  was.  The  senators  were  struck  with  asto- 
nishment nnd  alarm  at  the  contemptuous  indecency 
of  such  an  exposure  by  a  tyrant  formerly  so  dark, 
and  deep,  and  wary  in  the  concealment  of  his 
crimes;  and  they  interrupted  the  horrid  recital, 
under  the  pretence  of  uttering  exclamations  of  de- 
testation at  the  misconduct  of  Drusus.  (Ann.  vi.24.) 

In  a.  D.  31,  a  pretender  had  appeared  among 
the  Cydadet  and  in  Greece,  whose  followers  gave 
out  that  he  was  Drusus,  the  son  of  Gennanicus 
escaped  from  prison,  and  that  he  was  proceeding 
Vi  join  the  armies  of  his  father,  and  to  invade 
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|  Egypt  and  Syria.  This  affair  might  have  had 
serious  consequences,  had  it  not  been  for  the  acti- 
vity of  Poppaeus  Sabinus,  who,  after  a  sharp  pur- 
suit, caught  the  false  Drusus  at  Nicopolis,  and 
extracted  from  him  a  confession  that  he  was  a  son 
of  M.  Silanus.  (Am.  v.  10;  Dion  Cass,  lviii.  7.) 

19.  Caii'8  Caesar  Caligula,  the  emperor 
Caligula.    [Caligula,  p.  563,  b.] 

20.  Aorij»pina.    [Aoriitina,  p.  81,  a.] 

21.  Dri'silla.    [Drusilla,  No.  2.] 

22.  Julia  Li  villa.  [Julia.] 

23.  Drcsus,  one  of  the  two  children  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  by  his  wife  Urgulanilla.  lie 
died  at  Pompeii  before  attaining  puberty,  in  a.  i». 
20,  being  choked  by  a  pear  which,  in  play,  he  had 
been  throwing  up  and  catching  in  his  mouth.  This 
occurred  but  a  few  days  after  he  had  been  engaged 
to  marry  a  daughter  of  Sejanus,  and  yet  there 
were  people  who  reported  that  he  had  been  frau- 
dulently put  to  death  by  Sejanus.  (SueC  Claudius* 
27 ;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  29.) 

24.  Claudia.  [Claudia,  No.  15,  p.  762,  b.] 
2.i.  Drusilla.    [Drusilla,  No.  8.] 

2G.  DxriMfs  Drusus.  In  Dig.  1.  tit.  13.  §  2, 
the  following  passage  is  quoted  from  Ulpian : — 
Rx  quaestoriltus  quulam  solettant  provincuis  sortiri 
tJt  Senatus-consutto,  quod  /actum  est  Decimo  Dru*o 
et  Porcina  Contulibus.  It  has  been  commonly  sup- 
posed that  Ulpian  here  refers  to  a  general  decree 
of  the  senate,  made  in  the  consulship  he  names, 
and  directing  the  mode  of  allotting  provinces  to 
quaestors  in  general.  We  rather  believe  him  to 
mean  that  it  was  usual  for  the  senate,  from  time  to 
time,  to  make  special  decrees  relating  to  the  allot- 
ment of  provinces  to  particular  quaestors,  and  that 
he  intends  to  give  the  date  of  an  early  instance  in 
which  tlut  teas  none.  (Comp.  Cic  PkUipp.  ii.  20.) 
Had  the  former  meaning  been  intended,  Ulpian 
would  probably  hnve  said  cr  eo  Senat*»-ct>*suJtn,  quotl 
/actum  ext.  It  is  uncertain  who  Decimus  Drusus 
was,  nnd  when  ho  was  consul.  The  brothers 
Kriegel,  in  the  l^ipxig  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris* 
erroneously  refer  his  consulship  to  A.  V.  c.  743 
(r.c.  9),  when  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  (the  brother 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius)  aud  Crupiuus  were  con- 
suls. Pighius  (Annal.  ad  A.  U.  C.  677)  proposes 
the  unauthorized  reading  I).  Bruto  et  AemUio  for 
I).  Drum  et  Porcina,  nnd  in  this  conjecture  is  fol- 
lowed by  Bach.  (HU.  Jur.  Horn.  p. 208,  ed.  6 to.) 
Ant.  Augustinus  (de  X/nn.  Prop.  Pandect,  in  Otto's 
Thesaurus*  i.  p.  258)  thinks  the  consulship  must 
have  occurred  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  but  it 
is  certain  that  provinces  were  assigned  to  quaestors, 
ex  S.  C,  during  the  republic.  The  most  probable 
opinion  is  that  of  Zepemick  (Ad  Siccamam  de  Ju- 
dii  io  O  nltimciralu  p.  100,  n.),  who  holds  that  1). 
Drusus  was  consul  suffectus  with  Lepidus  Porcina 
in  ilc.  137,  after  the  forced  abdication  of  Hostilius 
Mnrciuus. 

27.  C.  Drurur.  Suetonius  (August.  94)  give* 
a  miraculous  anecdote  of  the  infancy  of  Augustus, 
for  which  he  cites  an  extant  work  of  C.  Drusus, — 
lit  srriptum  apud  C.  Drumm  ej-tai.  Of  this  writet 
nothing  is  known,  but  it  is  not  nnlikely  that  he 
was  connected  with  the  imperial  family.  [J.T.G.] 

DRY'ADES.  [Nymfhak.] 

DRY  AS  (Aptfar),  a  son  of  Ares,  and  brother 
of  Tcreus,  was  one  of  the  Cntydoniau  hunters. 
He  was  murdered  by  his  own  brother,  who  had 
received  an  oracle,  that  his  son  Itvs  should  fall  by 
the  hand  -.fa  relative.  (Apollod.  £  B.  §  2 ;  llygin. 
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Fab.  45.)  There  are  five  other  mythical  person- 
age* of  this  name.  (  Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5 ;  Horn. 
//.  vi  130 ;  ApoUod.  iii.  6.  §  1  ;  Horn  1U  i.  263; 
Heaiod.  SeuL  Here.  179.)  [L.  S.] 

DRYMON  (Aps>sw).  There  are  two  persons 
•f  this  name  ;  the  one  is  mentioned  by  Tatian  (p. 
137,  ed.  Oxford,  1700)  and  Euaebius  {Praep. 
Evang.  x.  p.  495)  as  an  author  who  lived  before 
the  time  of  Homer.  But  the  reading  in  Tatian  is 
uncertain,  and  we  hare  no  clue  for  any  further  in- 
vestigation about  him.  The  second  Drymon  is 
mentioned  by  Iambi ichus  among  the  celebrated 
Pythagoreans.  (De  Vit.  Pyik.  36  ;  comp.  Fabric 
HiU.  Urate  i.  p.  29,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

DRY'OPE  (Apvomj),  a  daughter  of  king 
Drvops,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Eurytus. 
While  she  tended  the  flocks  of  her  father  on 
Mount  Oeta,  she  became  the  playmate  of  the 
Hamadryades,  who  taught  her  to  sing  hymns  to 
the  gods  and  to  dance.  On  one  occasion  she  was 
seen  by  Apollo,  who,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of 
her,  metamorphosed  himself  into  a  tortoise.  The 
nymphs  played  with  the  animal,  and  Dryopc  took 
it  into  her  lap.  The  god  then  changed  himself 
into  a  serpent,  which  frightened  the  nymphs  away, 
so  that  he  remained  alone  with  Dryope.  Soon 
after  she  married  Andraemon,  the  son  of  Oxylus, 
but  she  became,  by  Apollo,  the  mother  of  Am- 
phissua,  who,  after  he  had  grown  up,  built  the 
town  of  Oeta,  and  a  temple  to  Apollo.  Once, 
when  Dryope  was  in  the  temple,  the  Hamadryades 
carried  her  off  and  concealed  her  in  a  forest,  and 
in  her  stead  there  was  seen  in  the  temple  a  well 
and  a  poplar.  Dryope  now  became  a  nymph,  and 
Amphissus  built  a  temple  to  the  nymphs,  which 
no  woman  was  allowed  to  npproach.  (Ov.  Met.  ix. 
325,  &c ;  Anton.  Lib.  32 ;  Steph.  Byx.  i.  v. 
&pv6mi.)  Virgil  (Aen.  x.  551)  mentions  another 
personage  of  this  name.  [L.  S.] 

DRYOPS  (Apvo^),  a  son  of  the  river-god  Sper- 
cheius,  by  the  Danaid  Polydora  (Anton.  Lib.  32), 
or,  according  to  others,  a  son  of  Lycaon  (probably 
a  mistake  for  Apollo)  by  Dia,  the  daughter  of 
Lycaon,  who  concealed  her  new-born  infant  in  a 
hollow  oak  tree  (opCi ;  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  i. 
1283;  Txetx.  ad  Lyeopk.  480).  The  Asinaeans 
in  Messenia  worshipped  him  as  their  ancestral 
hero,  and  as  a  son  of  Apollo,  and  celebrated  a  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  him  every  other  year.  His 
hero  urn  there  was  adorned  with  a  very  archaic 
statue  of  the  hero.  (Pa us.  iv.  34.  §  6.)  He  had 
been  king  of  the  Dryopes,  who  derived  their  name 
from  him,  and  were  believed  to  have  occupied  the 
country  from  the  valley  of  the  Spereheius  and 
Thermopylae,  as  far  as  Mount  Parnassus.  (Anton. 
Lib.  4 ;  Horn.  Hymn.  vi.  34.) 

There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name.  (Horn.  //.  xx.  454  ;  Diet.  Cret  iv.  7;  Virg. 
Aen.  x.  345.)  [L.  S.] 

DRYPETIS  (ApvnijTis  or  Apwrertj),  daughter 
of  Dareius,  the  but  king  of  Persia,  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Hephaestion  by  Alexander,  at  the 
same  tune  that  he  himself  married  her  sister,  Sta- 
tira,  or  Rarsine.  (Arrian,  Anab.  vii.  4.  §  6  ;  Diod. 
xvii.  107.)  She  was  murdered,  together  with  her 
sister,  soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  by  the 
orders  of  Roxana  and  with  the  connivance  of  Per- 
diccas.  (Plut  Ale*,  c  ult)  [E.H.B.] 

DU'BIUS  AVI'TUS,  was  praefect  of  Oaul 
and  Lower  Germany  in  the  reign  of  the  emjwror 
Nero,  and  the  successor  of  Paulinus  in  that  post. 
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When  the  Frisians  had  occupied  and  taken  in- 
to culti  ration  a  tract  of  land  near  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  Dubius  Avitus  demanded  of  them  to 
quit  it,  or  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  emperor. 
Two  ambassadors  accordingly  went  to  Rome  ;  but, 
although  they  themselves  were  honoured  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Roman  franchise,  the  Frisians 
were  ordered  to  leave  the  country  they  had  occu- 
pied, and  those  who  resisted  were  cut  down  by 
the  Roman  cavalry.  The  same  tract  of  country 
was  then  occupied  by  the  Ampsivarii,  who  hnd 
been  driven  out  of  their  own  country  by  the 
Chauci,  and  implored  the  Romans  to  allow  them  a 
peaceful  settlement  Dubius  Avitus  gave  them  a 
haughty  answer,  but  offered  to  their  leader.  Boio- 
calus.  who  was  a  friend  of  Rome,  a  piece  of  land. 
Boiocalus  declined  the  offer,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  a  bribe  to  betray  his  countrymen ;  and  the 
Ampsivarii  immediately  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Tenchteri  and  Bructcri  to  resist  the  Uomans 
by  force  of  arms.  Dubius  Avitus  then  called  in 
the  aid  of  Curtilius  Mancia  and  his  army.  He 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  Tenchteri,  who  were 
so  frightened  that  they  renounced  the  alliance  with 
the  Ampsivarii,  and  their  example  was  followed 
by  the  Bructeri,  whereby  the  Ampsivarii  were 
obliged  to  yield.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  54,  5(i ;  Pliu. 
//.  N.  xxxiv.  18.)  [L.S.] 

DUCAS,  MICHAEL  (M<XatjA  6  Aoixas),  the 
grandson  of  another  Michael  Ducas,  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  John  Palaeologus  the  younger, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  imperial  family  of  the 
Ducases,  lived  before  and  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  in  1453. 
This  Michael  Ducas  was  a  distinguished  historian, 
who  held  probably  some  high  office  under  Con- 
stantine  XI  I.,  the  last  emperor  of  Constantinople. 
After  the  capture  of  this  city,  he  fled  to  Doriuo 
Gateluzxi,  prince  of  Lesbos,  who  employed  him  in 
various  diplomatic  functions,  which  he  continued 
to  discharge  under  Domcnico  Gateluzxi,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Dorino.  In  1455  and  1456,  lie 
brought  the  tribute  of  the  princes  of  I^esbos  and 
Lemnos  to  Adrianople,  and  he  also  accompanied 
his  master  Domenico  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
was  going  to  pay  homage  to  Sultan  Mohammed  II. 
Owing  to  the  prudence  of  Dorino  and  Domenico, 
and  the  diplomatic  skill  of  Ducas,  those  two 
princes  enjoyed  a  happy  dependence ;  but  Dome- 
nico having  died,  his  son  and  successor,  Nicholas, 
incurred  the  hatred  of  Mohammed,  who  conquered 
Lesbos  and  united  it  to  the  Turkish  empire  in 
14(12.  Ducas  survived  this  event,  but  his  further 
life  is  not  known.  The  few  particulars  we  know 
of  him  are  obtained  from  his  "  History."  This 
work  begins  with  the  death  of  John  Palaeologus  I., 
and  goes  down  to  the  capture  of  Lesbos  in  1462; 
it  is  divided  into  forty-five  extensive  chapters ;  the 
first  begins  with  a  very  short  chronicle  from  Adam 
to  John  Palaeologus  1.,  which  seems  to  have  been 
prefixed  by  some  monk;  it  finishes  abruptly  with 
some  details  of  the  conquest  of  Lesbos ;  the  end  is 
mutilated.  Ducas  wrote  most  bartmrous  Greek, 
for  he  not  only  made  use  of  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  Turkish  and  other  foreign  words,  but  be 
introduced  grammatical  forms  and  peculiarities  of 
style  which  are  not  Greek  at  all  lie  is  the  most 
difficult  among  the  Byzantine  historians  and  it 
seems  that  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
classical  Greek  writers.  His  defects,  however,  are 
merely  in  his  language  and  at  vie.    He  is  a  most 
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faith ful  historian,  grave,  judicious,  prudent,  and 
impartial,  and  hit  account  of  the  causes  of  the  ruin 
of  the  Greek  empire  is  full  of  sagacity  and  wis- 
dom. Docaa,  Chalcondylas  and  Pliranza,  are 
the  chief  sources  for  the  Last  period  of  the  Greek 
empire ;  but  Ducas  surpasses  both  of  them  by  his 
clear  narrative  and  the  logical  arrangement  of  his 
matters.  He  was  less  learned  than  Chalcondylas 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  without  doubt 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Turkish  Language, 
no  small  advantage  for  a  man  who  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  that  time.  The  editio  princcps  of  the  work 
is  by  Bulliaud  ( Bullialdus),  »  Historia  Bysantina 
ii  Joanne  Palneologo  I.  ad  Mehemetem  II.  Ac- 
cesajtt  Chronicon  breva  (xpoytxor  ovrrouov),  etc 
Versione  tatina  et  Notis  ab  Ismael  Bullialdo," 
Paris  1 649,  feL,  reprinted  at  Venice,  1 729,  foL  It 
has  been  also  edited  by  Immannel  Bekker,  Bonn, 
I H34,  Rvo.  Bekker  perused  the  same  Parisian 
codex  as  Bulliaud,  but  he  was  enabled  to  correct 
many  errors  by  an  Italian  MS-,  being  an  Italian 
translation  of  Ducas,  with  a  continuation  in  the 
same  language,  which  was  found  about  twenty 
years  ago  by  Leopold  Ranke  in  one  of  the  libraries 
at  Venice.  This  MS.  was  first  published  by 
Mustodoxi  in  the  19th  volume  of  the  **  Apologia." 
1 1  also  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  edition  of 
Bekker.  (Fabric  BiU.  Grace.  viii.  pp.  33,  34; 
llankins  Sript.  Ityxani.  pp.  640 — 644  ;  Hammer, 
Gctckichle  des  Oman.  Reiches,  vol.  iL  p.  69,  not.  b. 
p.  72.)  [W.  P.] 

DIJCF/NNIUS  GETMINUS.  [Gbm.nus.] 
DUCF/TIUS  (AMMrrwi),  a  chief  of  the  Sice- 
linns,  or  Sicels,  the  native  tribes  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily.  He  is  styled  king  of  the  Sicelians  by  Dio- 
dorus  (xi.  78),  and  is  said  to  have  been  of  illus- 
trious descent.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  family 
of  Gelon  from  Syracuse  (a.  c  466),  Ducetius  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  all  the  Sicelians  of  the  interior 
into  one  nation,  and  in  order  to  give  them  a  com- 
mon centre  founded  the  city  of  Palice  in  the  plain 
Wow  Mcnaenum.  (Diod.  xi.  80.)  He  had  previ- 
ously made  war  on  the  Catanaeans,  and  expelled 
from  that  city  the  new  colonists  who  had  been 
sent  there  by  Hiero,  who  thereupon  took  posses- 
Mon  of  Inessa,  the  name  of  which  they  changed  to 
Aetna ;  but  Ducetius  subsequently  reduced  this 
city  al*o.  (Diod.  xi.  76,  91.)  An  attack  upon  a 
small  place  in  the  territory  of  Agrigentum  involved 
him  in  hostilities  not  only  with  the  Agrigentines, 
but  the  Syracusans  also,  who  defeated  him  in  a 
great  battle  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  he 
was  deserted  by  all  his  followers,  and  fearing  to 
be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  took 
the  daring  resolution  of  repairing  at  once  to  Syra- 
cuse as  a  suppliant,  and  placing  himself  at  their 
mercy.  The  Syracusans  spared  his  life,  but  sent 
him  into  an  honourable  exile  at  Corinth.  (Diod. 

xi.  91,  92.)  Here  however  he  did  not  remain 
long,  but  having  assembled  a  considerable  band  of 
colonists,  returned  to  Sicily,  and  founded  the  city 
of  Calacte  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island.  He 
was  designing  again  to  assert  bis  supremacy  over 
all  the  Sicelian  tribes  when  his  projects  were  in- 
terrupted by  his  death,  about  440,  B.  c.  (Diod. 

xii.  8,  29  ;  Wesseling,  ad  loe.)         [E.  H.  B.] 
DUI'LIA  or  DUI'LLIA  GENS,  plebeian. 

The  plebeian  character  of  this  gens  is  attested  by 
the  fact  of  M.  Dnilius  being  tribune  of  the  pleba 
in  a.  c  471,  and  further  by  the  statement  of  Dio- 
■jsjfll  (x.  38),  who  expreaaly  says,  that  the  de- 


cemvir K.  Dnilius  and  two  of  his  colleagues  were 
plebeians.  In  Livy  (iv.  3)  we  indeed  read,  that 
all  the  decemvirs  had  been  patricians;  but  this 
must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  hasty  assertion  which 
Livy  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  tribune  Canuleius, 
for  Livy  himself  in  another  passage  (v.  13)  ex- 
pressly states  that  C.  Duilius  the  military  tribune, 
was  a  plebeian.  The  only  cognomen  that  occurs 
in  this  gens  is  Long  us.  [L.  S.J 

DUI'LIUS.  1.  M.  Duilius  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs  in  B.  c  471,  in  which  year  the  tribunes 
were  for  the  first  time  elected  in  the  comitia  of  the 
tribes.  In  the  year  following,  M.  Duiliua  and  his 
colleague,  C.  Sicinns,  summoned  Appius  Claudius 
Sabinus,  the  consul  of  the  year  previous,  before  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  for  the  violent  opposition 
he  made  to  the  agrarian  law  of  Sp. Caesium.  [Clau- 
dius, No.  2.)  Twenty-two  years  Later,  &  c  449, 
when  the  commonalty  rose  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  decemvirs,  he  acted  as  one  of  the  champions  of 
his  order,  and  it  was  on  his  advice  that  the  plebeians 
migrated  from  the  Aventine  to  the  Moos  Saccr. 
When  the  decemvirs  at  length  were  obliged  to  resign, 
and  the  commonalty  had  returned  to  the  Aventine, 
M.  Dnilius  and  C  Sidnus  were  invested  with  the 
tribuneshipa  second  time,  and  Duiliua  immediately 
proposed  and  carried  a  rogation,  that  consuls  should 
be  elected,  from  whose  sentence  an  appeal  to  the 
people  should  be  left  open.  He  then  carried  a 
plebiscitum,  that  whoever  should  leave  the  plebs 
without  its  tribunes  or  create  any  magistrate  with- 
out leaving  an  appeal  to  the  people  open  against 
his  verdicts  should  be  scourged  and  put  to  death. 
M.  Duilius  was  a  noble  and  high-minded  champion 
of  his  order,  and  acted  throughout  that  turbulent 
period  with  a  high  degree  of  moderation  and 
wisdom.  He  kept  the  commonalty  as  well  as  his 
more  vehement  colleagues  within  proper  bounds 
for  after  sentence  had  been  passed  on  the  decemvirs 
and  when  the  tribunes  appeared  to  wish  to  carry 
their  revenge  still  further,  Duilius  declared  that 
there  bad  been  enough  punishment  and  hostility, 
and  that,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  he  would  not 
allow  any  fresh  accusation  to  be  brought  forward, 
nor  any  person  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  This 
declaration  at  once  allayed  the  fears  of  the  patri- 
cians. When  the  tribunes  for  the  next  year  were 
to  bo  elected,  the  colleagues  of  Duilius  agreed 
among  themselves  to  continue  in  office  for  another 
year ;  but  Duilius  who  happened  to  preside  at  the 
election,  refused  to  accept  any  votes  for  the  re- 
election of  his  colleagues.  They  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  Law,  and  M.  Duiliua  resigned  his 
office  and  withdrew.  (Liv.  iL  58,  61,  ui.  52-54, 
59,  64;  Diod.  xi  68;  Dionys.  xi.  46;  Cic  d* 
Re  PulJ.  ii.  31.) 

2.  K.  Duilius  was  elected  together  with  two 
other  plebeians  as  decemvir  for  the  year  b.  c  450, 
and  as  in  that  year  a  war  broke  out  with  the 
Aequinns  and  Sabiues,  K.  Duilius  and  four  of  his 
colleagues  were  sent  to  Mount  Algid  us  against  the 
Aequians.  After  the  abolition  of  the  decern virate, 
and  when  some  of  the  decemvirs  had  been  punish- 
ed, Duilius  escaped  from  sharing  their  fate  by 
going  into  voluntary  exile,  whereupon  his  property, 
Tike  that  of  the  others  who  withdrew  from  Home, 
was  publicly  sold  by  the  quaestors.  (  Liv.  iii.  35. 
41,  58 ;  Dionys.  x.  58,  xL  23,  46.) 

3.  K.  Duilius  was  coned  in  a  c.  336,  and 
two  years  later  triumvir  fc r  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting a  colony  to  laics,  a  town  of  the  Ausouion* 
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rust  which  a  war  had  been  carried  on  during 
consulship,  and  which  had  been  reduced  the 

J ear  after.    (Liv.  viii.  1(1;  Diod.  xvii.  28,  where 
e  is  erroneously  called  Kalattv  O&a\ipios  ;  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  ix.  21.) 

4.  M.  Di'iLirs,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  a.  c 
3.17,  in  which  year  he  and  his  colleague,  L-Maenius 
carried  a  rogation  de  unciuria  foenore,  and  another 
which  prcTentcd  the  irregular  proceedings  in  the 
camps  of  the  soldiers,  such  as  the  enactment  of  a 
law  by  the  soldiers  out  of  Rome,  ou  tlie  proposal 
of  a  consul    (Lit.  vii.  16,  19.) 

5.  C.  Duiuus,  perhaps  a  brother  of  No.  4, 
was  appointed,  in  B.  c  352,  by  the  consuls 
one  of  the  qithiqueriri  metuarii,  for  the  liquidation 
of  debts,  and  he  and  his  colleague  conducted 
their  business  with  such  skill  and  moderation,  that 
they  gained  the  gratitude  of  all  parties.  (Liv.  vii. 
21.) 

6.  C.  Diuuus,  probably  a  grandson  of  No.  4, 
was  consul  with  Cn.  Cornelius  Asina  in  B.  c.  260. 
In  that  year  the  coast  of  Italy  was  repeatedly 
ravaged  by  the  Carthaginians,  against  whom  the 
Romans  could  do  nothing,  as  they  were  yet  with- 
out a  nary.  The  Romans  then  built  their  first 
fleet  of  one  hundred  quinqueremes  and  twenty 
triremes,  using  for  their  model  a  Carthaginian 
vessel  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  coast  of 
Italy.  The  sum  total  of  the  Roman  ships  is  stated 
differently,  for,  according  to  Orosius  (iv.  7),  it 
amounted  to  130,  and  according  to  Floras  (ii.  2)  to 
1 60.  This  fleet  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the 
short  space  of  sixty  days.  According  to  some 
authorities  (Zonar.  viii.  10  ;  Aurel  Vict  de  Vir. 
Illuttr.  38 ;  Ores.  /.  e.),  Duilius  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  this  fleet,  whereas,  according  to  Polybius 
(L  22),  it  was  given  to  his  colleague  Cn.  Cornelius. 
The  same  writer  states,  that  at  first  Cn.  Cornelius 
sailed  with  17  ships  to  Messana,  but  allowed  him- 
self to  be  drawn  towards  Lipara,  and  there  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  (Com p. 
Polyaen.  vi  16.  §  5.)  Soon  after,  when  the  Ro- 
man fleet  approached  Sicily,  Hannibal,  the  ad- 
miral of  the  Carthaginians,  sailed  out  against  it 
with  50  ships,  but  he  fell  in  with  the  enemy  before 
he  was  aware  of  it,  and,  after  having  lost  most  of 
his  ships,  he  escaped  with  the  rest.  The  Romans 
then,  on  hearing  of  the  misfortune  of  Cn.  Cornelius, 
sent  to  Duilius,  who  commanded  the  land  army, 
and  entrusted  to  him  the  command  of  tbeir  fleet. 
According  to  Zonaras  (viii.  1 1 ),  Duilius,  who  com- 
manded the  fleet  from  the  beginning,  when  he  per- 
ceived the  disadvantages  under  which  the  clumsy 
ships  of  the  Romans  were  labouring,  devised  the 
well-known  grappling-irons  («t($pa*«j),  by  means  of 
which  the  enemy's  ships  were  drawn  towards  his, 
so  that  the  sea-fight  was  as  it  were,  changed  into 
a  land-fight  (Polyb.  i.  22,  &c. ;  Frontin.  Strairtj. 
ii.  3.  §  24.)  When  Duilius  was  informed  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  ravaging  the  coast  of  Myle  in 
Sicily,  he  sailed  thither  with  his  whole  armament, 
and  soon  met  the  Carthaginians  whose  fleet  con- 
sisted of  130,  or,  according  to  Diodoms  (xxiii.  2, 
Excerpt.  Vatic),  of  200  sail.  The  battle  which 
ensued  off  Myle  and  near  the  Liparean  islands 
ended  in  a  glorious  victory  of  the  Romans  which 
they  mainly  owed  to  their  grappling-irons.  In  the 
first  attack  the  Carthaginians  lost  30,  and  in  the 
second  50  more  ships  and  Hannibal  escaped  with 
difti<  ulty  in  a  little  boat.  According  to  Kutropius 
and  Orosius,  the  loss  of  the  Carthaginians  was  not 


as  great  as  Polybius  states.  After  the  victory  was 
completed,  Duilius  landed  in  Sicily,  relieved  the 
town  of  Egesta,  which  was  closely  besieged  by  the 
enemy,  and  took  Macella  by  assault.  Another 
town  on  the  coast  seems  likewise  to  have  been 
taken  by  him.  (Frontin.  Strain;,  iii.  2.  §  2.)  Here- 
upon he  visited  the  several  allies  of  Rome  in  Sicily, 
and  among  them  also  king  Hiero  of  Syracuse;  but 
when  he  wanted  to  return  home,  the  Carthaginians 
endeavoured  to  prevent  his  sailing  out  of  the  har- 
bour of  Syracuse,  though  without  success  (Frontin. 
Strateg.  i.  5.  §  6.) 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Duilius  celebrated  a 
splendid  triumph,  for  it  was  the  first  naval  victory 
that  the  Romans  had  ever  gained,  and  the  memory 
of  it  was  perpetuated  by  a  column  which  was 
erected  in  the  forum,  and  adorned  with  the  beak* 
of  the  conquered  ships  (Plin.  //.  Af.  xxxiv.  5  ;  Sil. 
Ital.  Pun.  vi.  663,  &c ;  Quintil.  i.  7.  $  J  2),  while 
Duilius  himself  shewed  his  gratitude  to  the  gods  by 
erecting  a  temple  to  Janus  in  the  forum  Olitorium. 
(Tac.  Aun.  ii.  49  ;  comp.  a  somewhat  different 
account  in  Servius  on  Virg.  Geory.  iii.  29,  who 
says  that  Duilius  erected  two  culumnae  ros- 
traJaf,  one  in  the  forum  and  the  other  nt  tin- 
entrance  of  the  circus.)  The  column  in  the  forum 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pliny  nnd  Quintilian,  but 
whether  it  was  the  original  one  has  been  questioned. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  original  inscription 
which  adorned  the  basis  of  the  column  is  still  ex- 
tant. It  was  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  the  16th 
century,  in  a  mutilated  condition,  and  it  has  since 
often  been  printed  with  attempts  at  restoration. 
There  are,  however,  in  that  inscription  some  ortho- 
graphical peculiarities  which  suggest,  that  the  pre- 
sent inscription  is  a  later  restoration  of  the  origi- 
nal one.  This  suspicion  was  expressed  by  the  first 
editor,  P.  Ciacconius  and  has  been  repeated  by 
Niebuhr  (Hud.  of  Horn;  iii.  p.  579),  who,  in  a 
later  publication  (Lectures  on  Rom,  Ilitt.  i.  p.  1  lH,ed. 
Schmitx)  remarks  uThe  present  table  which  con- 
tains the  inscription  is  not  the  original  one,  for  it 
is  a  piece  of  Greek  marble,  which  was  unknown  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Duilius.  The  original  column 
was  struck  by  lightning  in  the  time  of  Tiberius 
and  was  faithfully  restored  by  Germanicus." 
Duilius  was  further  rewarded  for  this  victory,  by 
being  permitted,  whenever  he  returned  home  from 
a  banquet  at  night,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  torch 
and  a  flute-player.  One  more  interesting  fact  is 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  bis  consulship,  vi/.. 
in  that  year  the  senate  of  Rome  forbade  the  inter- 
ment of  dead  bodies  within  the  city.  (Serv.  u>t 
A  en.  xi.  206.)  According  to  the  Capitoline  Fa«ti, 
Duilius  was  censor  in  B.  c.  258,  and  in  2.')1  dic- 
tator for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  comitia.  (Comp. 
Liv.  KpiL  17  ;  Cic.  de  Senect.  13,  Orui.  45,  f.ro 
/>ia*c.  25.)  [L.  S.  j 

DUMNORIX,  a  chieftain  of  the  Aedui,  en- 
tered into  the  ambitious  designs  of  Orgetorix,  thi> 
Helvetian,  whose  daughter  he  married.  After  the 
death  of  Orgetorix,  the  Helvetians  still  continuing 
their  plan  of  migration  and  conquest,  Dumnorix, 
who,  with  a  view  to  sovereign  power  among  his 
own  people,  was  anxious  to  extend  his  influence  in 
all  possible  quarters  obtained  for  them  a  passage 
through  the  territory  of  the  Scquani.  Caesar  soon 
discovered  that  he  had  done  so,  and  also  that  he 
had  prevented  the  Aeduans  from  supplying  the 
provisions  they  were  bound  to  furnish  to  the  Ro- 
man army.    In  consequence,  however,  of  the  eiv 
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treaties  of  his  brrther,  Divitincus  hi*  life  was 
•pared,  though  Caesar  had  him  closely  watched. 
Tlti*  occurred  in  b.  c.  58.  When  Caesar  was  on 
the  point  of  setting  out  on  hi*  second  expedition 
into  Britain,  in  11.  c.  51,  he  suspected  Dumnorix 
too  much  to  leave  him  behind  in  fiaul,  and  he  in- 
s^ted  therefore  on  his  accompanying  him.  Dum- 
norix, upon  this  tied  from  the  Roman  camp  with 
the  Aedunn  cavalry,  hut  was  overtaken  and  slain. 
(Cus.  H.  (■  i.  \  16—20,  v.  fi,  7  ;  Plot.  Cue*. 
18;  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  31,  32.)  |  K.  E.  ] 

DURIS  (Aovpts),  of  Samos,  a  descendant  of 
Alcibiades  (Pint.  AUib.  32),  and  brother  of  Lvn- 
c-iis,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia. 
The  early  part  of  his  life  fell  in  the  jieriod  when 
the  Athenians  sent  2000  clernchi  to  Samoa,  by 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  expelled, 
B.  c.  352.  During  the  absence  from  his  native 
country.  Duris  when  yet  a  boy.  Rained  a  victory 
nt  Olympia  in  boxing,  for  which  a  statue  was 
erected  to  him  there  with  an  inscription.  (Paus. 
vi.  13.  §  3.)  The  year  of  that  victory  is  unknown, 
but  it  took  place  previous  to  the  return  of  the 
Samians  to  their  island,  in  li.  c.  324.  He  must 
have  been  staying  for  some  time  at  Athens,  as  he 
and  his  brother  Lynccua  are  mentioned  among  the 
pupils  of  Theophrastus.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  128.)  After 
his  return  to  Samos,  he  obtained  the  tyranny, 
though  it  is  unknown  by  what  means  and  how 
long  he  maintained  himself  in  that  position.  He 
must,  however,  have  survived  the  year  b.  c.  281,  as 
in  one  of  his  works  (ap.  Plin.  //.  Ar.  viii.  40)  he 
mentioned  an  occurrence  which  belongs  to  that  year. 

Dnris  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number 
of  works  most  of  which  were  of  an  historical 
nature,  but  none  of  them  has  come  down  to  us  and 
all  we  possess  of  his  productions  consists  of  a  num- 
l»er  of  scattered  fragments.  His  principal  work 
was — 1.  A  history  of  Greece,  tJ  tvv  'Y.KKj\vm£iv 
Icrropla  (Diod.  xv.  60),  or,  as  others  simply  call  it, 
iarupiai.  It  commenced  with  the  death  of  the  three 
princes  Amyntas  the  father  of  Philip  of  Macedo- 
nia, Agesipolis  of  Sparta,  and  Jason  of  Pherae, 
that  is  with  the  year  a  c.  370,  and  carried  the 
history  down  nt  least  to  b.  c.  281,  so  that  it  em- 
braced a  period  of  at  least  89  years.  The  number 
of  books  of  which  it  consisted  is  not  known,  though 
their  number  seems  to  have  amounted  to  about  28. 
Some  ancient  writers  speak  of  a  work  of  Duris 
entitled  MaxttioviKiL,  nnd  the  question  as  to  whether 
this  was  a  distinct  work,  or  merely  a  part  of  or 
identical  with  the  l<rropla^  has  been  much  discussed 
in  modern  times.  Grauert  (I/ialor.  Ana/ect.  p.  21 7) 
and  Clinton  maintain,  that  it  was  a  separate  work, 
whereas  Vossius  and  Droysen  (GtscJi.  d.  Nachfolg. 
Alex,  p.  671,  &c.)  have  proved  by  the  strongest 
evidence,  that  the  Macedonia  is  the  same  work  as 
the  iarop'iau  2.  Yltpl  'AyaBoic\ia  Itrropiai^  in 
several  books  the  fourth  of  which  is  quoted  by 
Simla*.  3.  Xcuiittv  ipot,  that  is  Annals  of  the 
history  of  Samos  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
ancients,  nnd  consisted  of  at  least  twelve  books. 
4.  Tl*p\  E&pticiSou  koI  2o<poK\iovs  (Atheu.  iv.  p. 
1 84 >,  seems  to  be  the  same  as  irtp\  rpayt^itas. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  636.)  5.  n*/x  vopuuv.  (Ktvm.  M. 
p.  460.  49.)  6.  Ilfpl  dytiyuv.  (Txetx.  ud'Lva>J>L 
613;  Photius  «.  v.  2t\ifou  ari<pcwos.)  7.  Tltp) 
{wyptvplut.  (Diog.  Laert  i.  38,  ii.  19.)  8.  Tltpl 
Tof.«i^priji  (Plin.  Klench.  lib.  33,  34),  may,  how- 
e\er,  have  been  the  same  as  the  preceding  work. 
9.  AiSwro.  (Phot.  3.  c.  Aa/xm  ;  Schol.  ad  AritttjA 


DURM1US. 

Vesp.  1030.)  Duris  as  an  historian  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  enjoyed  any  Tcry  great  reputation 
among  the  ancients.  Cicero  {ad  AH.  vi.  1)  says  of 
him  merely  h>mo  in  hidoria  mi  is  diliyeus,  and  Dio- 
nysius  (de  C»inpoa.  Verb.  4)  reckons  him  among 
those  historians  who  bestowed  no  care  upon  the 
form  of  their  compositions.  His  historical  ver.icity 
also  is  questioned  by  Plutarch  (Pericf.  28 ;  comp. 
Lhmotih.  19,  Alcil>'Z-2,  Eum.  1),  but  he  does  not 
give  any  reasons  for  it,  and  it  may  be  that  Plutarch 
was  merely  struck  nt  finding  in  Duris  things  which 
no  other  writer  had  mentioned,  and  was  thus  led  to 
doubt  the  credibility  of  his  statements.  The  frag- 
ments of  Duris  have  been  collected  by  J.  G.  Hulle- 


man,  "  Duridis  Samii  quae  supersunt,"  Traject  ad 
Uhen.  1841,  8vo.  (Comp.  VV.  A.  Schmidt,  </» 
F<mtdt.  vet.  auctor.  in  enumind.  e.rj*dti.  a  Colli* 
in  A I need,  et  Cracc.  m*&-f>(is,  p.  17,  &c. ;  Panofkn, 
Res  Sumiorum,  p.  98,  &c. ;  Hulleman,  /.  c.  pp.  1 
-66.)  [L.  S.] 

DURIS  ELA'ITES  (AoOpn  'Elat-ms),  that  is 
of  Elaca  in  Aeolis  the  author  of  an  epigram  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  (ii.  59,  Rrunck  and  Jacobs)  on 
the  inundation  of  Ephesus,  which  happened  in  the 
time  of  Lysimachus  about  322  &  c.  It  is  proba- 
ble, from  the  nature  of  the  event,  that  the  poet 
lived  near  the  time  when  it  took  place.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  him.  He  is  a  different  person 
from  Duris  of  Samos.  (Jacobs  p.  889.)  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (i.  38)  mentions  a  Duris  who  wrotr 
on  painting,  whom  Vossius  (de  Hist.  Cracc.  p.  134, 
ed.  Westcnnnnn )  supposes  to  be  the  same  who  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxiii.  Ind.),  and  in  another 
pasKige  of  Diogenes  (ii.  19).  [P.  S.] 

M.  DU'RMIUS,  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  under 
Augustus  of  whom  there  are  several  coins  extant. 
The  first  two  given  below  contain  on  the  obverse 


the  head  of  Augustus;  and  the  boar  and  the  Hon 
feeding  upon  the  stag,  in  the  reverses  have  refer- 


ence to  the  shows  of  wild  beasts,  in  which  Augus- 
tus took  great  delight  The  reverse  of  the  third 
coin  contains  a  youthful  head,  and  the  inscription 


Honor!  probably  refers  to  the  games  in  honour  of 
Virtus  and  Honor  celebrated  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. (Comp.  Dion  Cass.  liv.  18;  Eckhel,  t. 
pp.  203,  204.) 
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DYNAMIUS. 

DURO'NIA  OENS,  plel>eian.  Of  this  obscure 
gens  no  cognomen,  and  ouly  four  members  are 
known,  viz. 

1 .  Di'Ronia,  the  mother  of  P.  Aebutius.  Her 
second  husband  was  T.  Sempronius  Rutilus,  who 
seems  to  have  had  a  dislike  to  his  stepson  Aebutius. 
His  mother,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  him 
in  some  way,  wanted  to  get  hiin  initiated  in  the 
Bacchanalian  orgies  at  Rome ;  but  Aebutius  be- 
trayed the  Bacchanalia  to  the  consuls,  who  pro- 
tected him  against  his  mother,  and  Duronia  was 

hus  the  cause  of  the  discovery  nnd  suppression  of 
those  orgies,  in  a.  c.  186.  (Liv.  xxxix.  9,  11,  19.) 

2.  L.  Duroniuh,  was  praetor  in  u.  c  181,  and 
obtained  Apulia  for  his  province,  to  which  the 
Istri  were  added,  for  ambassadors  from  Tarentum 
and  Brundusium  had  complained  of  the  piracy  of 
the  Istri.  He  was  at  the  same  time  commissioned 
to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  Bacchanalia,  of 
which  some  remaining  symptoms  had  been  observed 
the  year  before.  This  commission  was  in  all  proba- 
bility given  him  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
those  symptoms  had  been  observed  in  the  districts 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him  as  his  province. 
Subsequently  he  sailed  with  ten  vessels  to  lllyri- 
cum,  nnd  the  year  after,  when  he  returned  to 
Home,  he  reported  that  the  Illyrian  king  Ocnthius 
was  the  cause  of  the  piracy  which  was  carried  on 
in  the  Adriatic.    (Liv.  xl.'lO,  19,  4*2.) 

3.  M.  Duroniuh,  a  Roman  senator,  who  was 
ejected  from  the  senate  iu  B.  c.  97  by  the  censors, 
M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  ; 
for  Duronius  in  his  tribuneship  (probably  in  the 
year  B.  c.  98)  had  abolished  a  lex  mmptuaruty  and 
had  used  very  frivolous  and  reckless  expressions  on 
that  occasion.  In  revenge  he  brought  an  accusa- 
tion for  am/rilus  against  the  censor  M.  Antonius. 
( VaL  Max.  ii.  9.  §  5 ;  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  68 ;  comp. 
64.) 

4.  C.  DuRoxiua,  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad 
Alt.  v.  8)  as  a  friend  of  Milo.  [L.  S.] 

DYMAS  (Aujiaj),  a  son  of  Aegimins,  and  bro- 
ther of  Pamphylus  and  Hyllua.  The  three  tribes 
into  which  each  Doric  state  was  divided,  derived 
their  names  from  these  three  brothers,  and  were 
called  accordingly  Hyllcis,  Dymanes,  and  Pam- 
phylL  Dymas  and  Pamphylus  were  believed  to 
have  lived  from  the  time  of  Heracles  until  the  con- 
quest of  Peloponnesus,  when  both  fell.  (Apollod. 
§  3 ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  Ii.  121,  where  the 


u.  8 

third  brother  is  called  Dorus  ;  Paus.  vii.  1 6.  §  3.)  I  shewn  at  Ceieae,  whicn 
There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of  this  |  after  his  brother  Celeus. 
name.  (Horn.  //.  xvl  719;  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5; 
Ov.  Met.  xi.  761 ;  Horn.  Od.  vi.  22  ;  Virg.  Am.  ii. 
310,428.)  IL.S.] 

DYNA'MICS.  1 .  A  legal  pleader  of  Bordeaux, 
known  to  us  through  a  short  poetical  memoir  in 
iposed  after  his  decease  by  his 
From  this  little  piece  we  learn 


DYSPONTFX'S.  1093 

that  Dynamius  was  compelled  to  quit  his  native 
city  in  consequence  of  being  charged,  not  unjustly 
it  wonld  seem,  with  adultery,  that  he  took  refuge 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Flavinius  at  Lerida, 
where  he  practised  as  a  rhetorician,  and  that  he 
there  wedded  a  wealthy  Spanish  bride.  Lntc  in 
life  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  plaee  of  his  birth, 
but  soon  returned  to  his  adopted  country,  where 
he  died.    (Auson.  Prof,  xxiii.) 

2.  A  grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  the  author 
of  an  "Epistola  ad  Discipulnm"  to  be  found  in  th* 
**  Paraenetici  Scriptorcs  Vctcres  **  of  Mrlchior 
Goldast.  (Insul.  4to,  1604.)  He  is  believed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  with  No.  3. 

3.  Of  Aries,  bom  of  a  noble  family  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixth  century,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty  appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  Mar- 
seilles, where  he  soon  became  notorious  for  tyranny 
and  extortion,  persecuting  with  especial  hostility 
the  bishop  Theodorus,  whom  he  drove  into  banish- 
ment, confiscating  at  the  same  time  the  revenues 
of  the  As  he  advanced  in  life,  however,  a 
singular  change  was  wrought  in  his  character  by 
remorse  or  some  motive  now  unknown.  He  be- 
came the  obedient  instrument  of  pope  Gregory,  the 
sealous  champion  of  the  rights  of  Rome,  lavished 
his  ill-gotten  hoards  on  the  endowment  of  monas- 
teries, and  ended  his  life  in  a  cloister  about  A.  D. 
601.  In  youth  he  composed  several  poetical 
pieces,  which  are  warmly  lauded  by  Fortunatus  of 
Poitiers ;  but  the  only  productions  of  his  pen  now 
extant  are  the  Vita  S.  A/am,  abbot  of  Bcvon,  nn 
abridgment  of  which  is  given  in  the  Acta  of  Bol- 
landus  under  the  27th  of  January;  and  the  VUa 
S.  Maximi,  originally  abbot  of  Lerins  but  after- 
wards bishop  of  Ricx,  contained  in  the  collection 
of  Surius  under  27  Nov.,  and  in  a  more  correct 
form  in  the  M  Chronologia  S.  Intulae  LcrincnMs,"  by 
Vineentius  Barralis,  Lugdun.  4to,  1613.  [W.R.] 

DYRRHA'CHIUS  (A^dxios),  a  son  of  Po- 
seidon and  Melissa,  from  whom  the  town  of  Dyrra- 
chium  derived  its  name  ;  for  formerly  it  was  called 
Fpidamnus,  after  the  father  of  Melissa.  (Paus.  vi. 
10,  in  fin. ;  Steph.  Byz.  «.  v.  Au^x10'-)  [L.  S.] 
DYSAULES  (Aiktw/Atji),  the  father  of  Tri- 
ptolemus  and  Eubuleus,  and  a  brother  of  Celeus. 
According  to  a  tradition  of  Phlius,  which  Pausa- 
nias  disbelieved,  he  had  been  expelled  from  Eleusis 
by  Ion,  and  had  come  to  Phlius,  where  he  intro- 
duced the  Elcusininn  mysteries.    His  tomb  was 

he  is  said  to  have  named 
(Paus.  L  14.  §  2,  ii.  14. 
§  ?il  [I*.  S  ] 

DYSPONTEUS  or  DYSPO'NTIUS  (Awr- 
xovrtvt  or  AiwtWitiot),  according  to  Pausanias 
(vi.  22.  §  6),  a  son  of  Oenomaus,  but  according  to 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (s.  v.  AwnroWtov),  a  sou 
of  Pelops,  was  believed  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
town  of  Dyspontium,  in  Pisatis.  [L.  S-l 
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AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITY, 

INCLUDING 

GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES,  BIOGRAPHY,  MYTHOLOGY,  AND 

GEOGRAPHY. 

With  Maps  and  1,600  Illustrations.    6  vols.    Medium  8vo.  28*.  each. 

•  I  willingly  hear  testimony  to  too  great  ralae  of  the  Dictionaries  of  CbwUcal  Antiquities,  of  Qnsck  and 
Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,  and  of  Oreek  and  Roman  Geography.  I  hare  had  frequent  occasion  to 
oontult  these  works,  and  have  derived  from  them  great  assistance  and  instruction.  In  no  other  publication* 
known  to  me  is  *o  much  trustworthy  information  got  together  and  rendered  easily  ai'MMtbl*  for  elucidating 
matters  of  fact  oonnected  with  the  history  of  Greece  and  Borne.'— Okohob  Grots. 

•  I  hare  been  for  some  time  in  the  habit  of  using  the  Dlotlonark-s  of  Antiquity  and  Ancient  Biography, 
as  well  as  the  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Geography,  and  I  hare  no  hesitation  in  saying,  from  my  knowledge  of 
them,  that  they  are  far  superior  to  any  other  publications  of  the  same  sort  in  our  language.  They  are  works 
which  every  student  of  ancient  literature  ought  to  consult  habitually,  and  which  are  indispensable  to  every 
person  engaged  in  original  researches  Into  any  department  of  antiquity.'— Sir  G.  Oohmxwall  Lewis,  Bart. 


The  abore  Volume*  may  be  obtained  a*  follows  : 

I.  — A  DICTIONARY  of  GREEK  and  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

With  500  Engravings.   1  vol.  28*. 
This  work  comprehends  all  the  topics  of  Antiquities,  including  the  Laws,  Institutions, 
and  Domestic  usages  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  Painting,  Sculpture,  Music,  the  Drama,  dec. 

II.  — A  DICTIONARY  of  GREEK  and  ROMAN  BIOGRAPHY 

AND  MYTHOLOGY.    With  664  Kngravings.    3  vols.    Medium  8vo.  £i.  U. 
This  work  is  a  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Biography,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the 
term  ;  and  contains  a  history  of  the  Ancient  World,  civil,  literary,  and  ecclesiastical, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

III.  — A  DICTIONARY  of  GREEK  and  ROMAN  GEOGRAPHY. 

With  534  Engravings.    2  vols.    Medium  6vo.  66*. 
This  work  is  a  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Geography,  presenting  in  a  form~adaptod  for 
students  the  researches  of  modern  scholars  and  the  discoveries  of  modern  travellers, 
including  an  account  of  the  political  history  both  of  countries  and  of  cities,  as  well  as 
ot  their  geography.   

A  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  of  BIOGRAPHY,  MYTHO- 
LOGY, AND  GEOGRAPHY.   Compiled  fro  n  the  above  works  for  the  Higher 
Forms  in  Schools.   With  750  Illustrations.   8vo.  18*. 
This  Dictionary  is  presented  to  the  student  as  embodying  the  recent  discoveries 
rived  at  respecting  the  manners,  customs,  history,  and  literature  of  antiquity. 
The  Biographical  portion  comprehends  History,  Literature,  and  Art.    The  Literary 
articles  embrace  all  Greek  and  Roman  writers  whose  works  have  exercised  an  important 
intHlBnce  on  learning. 

In  the  Mythological  articles  tho  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology  are  kept  distinct  by 
treating  separately  of  the  Greek  divinities  under  their  Greek  names  and  the  Roman 
under  their  Roman  names. 

In  the  Geographical  portion  have  been  embodied  all  the  latest  discoveries  relating  to 
the  identification  of  modern  localities  with  ancient  sites. 

A  SMALLER  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY.    Abridged  from 

the  above  Work.    With  200  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  7$.  M. 
This  work  contains  so  much  of  the  above  work  as  is  necessary  for  understanding  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Classics  generally  read  in  schools.    It  is  more  adapted  for  junior 
students;  and  not  only  has  the  quantity  of  the  syllables  of  each  name  been  carefully 
marked,  but  the  genitive  cases  have  been  inserted. 

A  SMALLER  DICTIONARY  of  GREEK  and  ROMAN  An- 
tiquities. Abridged  from  the  larger  Work.  With  200  Woodcuts.  Cr.8vo.  7t.  M. 
This  work  exhibits  the  results  of  the  labocrs  of  modern  scholars  in  the  various  subjects 
included  under  the  general  term  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  contained  in  the  larger 
Dictionary;  and  whatever  articles  are  susceptible  of  it  have  been  illustrated  hy  woodcuts 
from  ancient  works  of  art.  [Continued. 
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A  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  based  on 

the  Works  of  Foroelllni  and  Freand.  With  Tables  of  the  Roman  Calendar, 
Measures,  Weights,  and  Money.    21st  Edition.    Medium  8vo.  16*. 

This  work  holds  an  intermediate  place  between  the  Thesaurus  of  Foroellini  and  the 
ordinary  School  Dictionaries,  performing  the  same  service  for  the  Latin  language  em 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon  has  done  for  the  Greek.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to 
Etymology,  in  which  department  this  work  maintains  a  superiority  over  all  existing 
Latin  Dictionaries. 

A   SMALLER   LATIN-ENGLISH   DICTIONARY,   witli  a 

separate  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names,  Tables  of  Roman  Moneys,  &c.  Abridged 
from  the  above  Work.    3lst  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  It.  6d. 

II. 

A  COPIOUS  and  CRITICAL  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY. 

Compiled  from  Original  Sources.    5th  Edition.    Medium  8vo.  16*. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Authors  of  this  work  to  produce  a  more  complete  and 
more  perfect  English-Latin  Dictionary  than  yet  exists;  and  the  long  delay  in  its 
publication  has  been  owing  to  the  time  and  labour  necessary  to  execute  this  intention. 
It  has  been  composed  from  beginning  to  end  precisely  as  if  there  had  been  no  work  of 
the  kind  in  our  language,  and  every  article  has  been  the  result  of  original  and  indepen- 
dent research. 

A  SMALLER  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY.  Abridged 

from  the  above  Work.    13th  Edition.    Square  12mo.  It.  6d. 


DR.  WM.  SMITH'S  BIBLE  DICTIONARIES. 


A  DICTIONARY  of  the  BIBLE ;  comprising  its  Antiquities, 

Biography,  Geography,  and  Natural  History.  By  Various  Writers.  With 
Illustrations.    3  vols.    Medium  8vo.  £o.  5s. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  elucidate  the  Antiquities,  Biography,  Geography,  and 
"Natural  History  of  the  Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  and  Apocrypha  ;  and  not  to 
explain  systems  of  theology  or  discuss  points  of  controversial  divinity.  It  has  seemed, 
however,  necessary  in  a 4  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  '  to  pive  a  full  account  of  the  Book, 
both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  separate  parts.  Accordingly,  articles  are  inserted  not  only 
upon  the  general  subject,  such  as  4  Bible,' 4  Apocrypha,'  and  4  Canon,'  and  upon  the  chief 
ancient  versions,  as 4  Septuagint '  and  4  Vulgate,'  but  also  upon  each  of  the  separate  books. 

A  CONCISE  DICTIONARY  of  the  BIBLE,  for  Famines 

and  Students.  Condensed  from  the  above  Work.  With  Maps  and  300  Dlustra- 
tions.    Medium  8vo.  2  It. 

A  SMALLER  DICTIONARY  of  the  BIBLE,  for  Schools  and 

Young  Persons.  Abridged  from  the  above  Work.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Post  8vo.  It.  6d. 

•  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionaries  of  the  Biblo  aro  too 
well  known  to  need  recommendation.  Too  targe 
one  is  rocogniscd  by  scholar*  as  of  the  very  highest 
authority  on  the  subjects  of  which  It  treat*.  The 
Concise  and  the  Smalls*  have  been  compiled  from 


the  large  one  with  the  greatest  care.  They  supply 
the  place  of  a  whole  library  of  historical,  geographi- 
cal, ami  critical  divinity,  and  no  one  w!io  dctirc*  to 
understand  his  Bible  should  be  without  the  work. ' 
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